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FIFTH  TEAR  OF  THB  LIBRARY. 

The  coming  of  a  new  year,  and  the  firai  page  of  our 
ninth  Tolame,  invitee  na  to  follow  the  good  custom  of 
making  a  bow  to  our  friends  and  readers;  as  they  are  nu- 
meroua.  We  make  our  entrance  hat  in  hand  and  say  in 
one  word  to  all,  *<  a  happy  New  Tear,  and  frequent  may 
be  the  recurrence  tbereofl  We  have  much  to  be  grateful 
for,  and  hope  to  show  our  gratitude  by  increasing  exer- 
tions on  your  behalf.** 

Upon  a  review  of  our  eight  volumes,  and  their  accom- 
paniment the  **  Journal/'  it  ia  impossible  to  suppress  such 
emotions  cf  honest  pride  as  must  naturally  result  from 
the  complete  success  of  an  undertaking,  in  which  the 
-view  of  pecuniary  emolument,  in  the  mind  of  the  editor, 
was  subordinate  to  his  earnest  desire  of  affording  gratifi- 
cation and  amusement  where  his  selections  might  pene- 
trate, in  those  numerous  nooks  and  corners  of  our  gre^i 
country,  the  domestic  fireside.  We  are  disposed  to 
coincide  with  the  general  admission  that  the  farther  our 
work  proceeds  the  stronger  are  its  claims  to  public  favour, 
espedalfy  as  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  from  the 
pubUshe*"  that  the  more  extensive  is  the  support  with 
which  it  is  honoured,  notwithstanding  numerous  short- 
lived attempts  at  idTitation,  and  the  competition  of  new 
and  vigorous  candidates  in  the  field  of  periodical  litera- 
ture. We  assure  our  readers  that  our  solicitude  to  de- 
serve the  flattering  encouragement  so  liberally  bestowed 
is  unabated  *,  the  distinguisbed  rank  among  the  literary 
producUoat  of  (he  day  awarded  by  the  public  to  this 
LIBRARY,  shall  not  only  stimulate  us  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  degeneracy,  but  to  incessant  cHbrts  lor  its  future 
advancement. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  improved  state  and  the  vital 
importance  of  periodical  literature :  and  that  unceasing 
vigilance,  indefatigable  eiertion,  and  heavy  expense,  are 
requisite  to  procure  amuiement  and  information  worthy 
of  the  enlightened  and  enlightening  taste  of  the  Ameri- 
can reading  public  How  far  we  have  heretofore  accom- 
plished this  object  we  leave  to  a  discerning  public  to  de- 
cide; but  we  trust  full  credit  has  at  least  been  given  for 
our  anxieiy  to  fulfil  all  our  engagements.  It  were  snper- 
fluoDS  fo  promise  what  our  own  pleasure  and  the  pub- 
lisher's interest  so  obviously  dictates — the  continuance  of 
our  zealous  endeavours,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  if 
possible  to  increase,  the  attractions  of  WALDIE'S 
SELECT  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  without  recommending  to 
&e  attention  of  our  readers  the  following  judicious 
re/narks,  from  "  The  Accomplished  Woman  ;"— 

"  Three  very  excellent  things,  of  great  utility,  are 
reading,  conversation,  and  reflection.  By  reading,  we 
treat  with  the  dead ;  by  conversation  with  the  living ; 
and  by  reflection  with  ourselves.  Reading  enriches  the 
memoiy,  conversation  polishes  the  mind,  and  reflection 
forms  the  judgment  But  of  these  noble  employments 
of  the  soul,  were  we  to  say  jrhich  we  think  the  most 
important,  we  must  confess  that  readifi^  seems  the 
ground-work  of  the  other  two ;  since,  without  reading, 
contemplation  is  fruitless  and  conversation  dull  and 
insipid."  • 
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MATILDA  AND  MALEK  ADHEL: 

A    CHUSAPB    ROMANCE, 
Froitt  tbe  Freneb  of  Uadame  CotUa. 

Introduction, 

Madame  Cottin's  noveU  are  but  little  read  in  America; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  <•  The  Saracen,*'  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  for  our  country  that  they  are  almost  unknown 
through  the  medium  of  translations.  This  author's 
maiden  name  was  Ristan;  she  was  married  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  her  father, 
a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  to  a  rich  banker  at  Paris.  Her 
husband  left  her  a  childless  and  beautiful  widow,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  She  afterwards  resided  for  soom  time 
with  a  lady  to  whom  she  was  warmly  attached,  and  de- 
voted much  of  her  attention  to  the  education  of  the  two 
daughters  of  her  friend.  This  accomplished  writer  died 
at  Paris,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

This  Crusade  Romance  has  been  a  favourite  for  a  long 
period,  and  Is  one  of  the  few  of  its  class  which  those 
who  have  read  it  in  early  life,  would  be  glad  to  reperuse. 
Though  not  true  to  history  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  filled 
with  striking  scenes,  many  well-contrasted  characters, 
and  a  great  variety  of  most  aflecting  incidents.  The 
narrative  is  flowing  and  perspicuous,  while  the  senti- 
ments are  equally  correct  and  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
strong  points  in  the  episode  of  Agnes  are  perhaps  made 
rather  more  prominent  than  it  was  necessary  or  desirable 
that  they  should  be ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  this  production  as  an  une.j^cep- 
tionable  work,  and  a  very  noble  romance. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  lurks 
in  an  obscure  page  of  English  history  under  the  homely 
name  of  Maud,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Henry 
Duke  of  Saxony,  is  the  Matilda  of  the  atory,  touched 
by  the  magic  wand  of  our  author,  and  converted  into 
the  lover  of  Malek  Adhel.  The  period  chosen,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,'  is  peculiarly  that  of  chivalry^  and  the 
noblest  sdotiments  of  honour. 

CHAPTER  L 

Aftei^a  long  and  bloody  siege,  dahidih  had  entered 
Jerusalem  as  a  conqueror.  At  the  report  that  the  holy 
city  had  £illen,  all  the  Christian  powers  were  agitated. 
William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  embarked  for  Europe  in- 
stantly :  he  went  to  impart  his  grief  to  the  sovereign 
pontiil',  and  implore  assistance  in  behalf  of  his  brethren 
in  the  Easu  Urban  III.,  death-struck  at  this  fatal  news, 
expired  in  the  arms  of  William.  Gregory  YIII^  who 
succeeded  him,  preached  a  new  Crusade.  At  his  voice, 
and  that  of  the  pious  archbishop,  traveling  over  Europe 
on  foot,  holding  a  cross,  using  prayers,  tears,  and  threats, 
all  minds  grew  warm,  the  enthusiasm  of  glory  and  reli- 
gion again  took  possession  of  men's  souls ;  the  kings 
themselves  rose,  united,  and  swore  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  they  had  recovered  that  Jerusalem  which  cost 
their  ancestors  so  much  blood,  where  stands  the  tomb  of 
a  God,  and  whose  loss  seemed  to  them  a  stain,  which  its 
conquest  alone  could  wipe  off. 

At  the  head  of  so  many  sovereigns  were  Richaid  the 
First  and  Philip  Augustus ;  rivals  in  power,  by  the  luna- 
tion and  extent  of  their  sUtes,  rivals  also  by  theirige 
and  ardour  for  glory.  Both  e%ually  proud,  haughty,  andl 
intrepid,  they  were  ineenaad  at  the  Jeatt  appearance  of 
itwult,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  yield :  Philip  Au- 


gustus, as  great  and  magnanimous  as  he  was  provident 
aiid  wise,  aspired  to  more  solid  and  brilliant  victories  ; 
Richard,  full  of  candour  and  sincerity,  but  imprudent 
and  wild,  always  led  away  by  his  passions,  unabje  to  die* 
semble,  or  to  delay  his  vengeance  a  single  day,  as  con- 
stant in  enmity  as  in  friendship,  and  hurried  on  by  the 
most  impetuous  courage,  attached,  perhaps,  more  spien* 
dour  than  his  rival  to  his  name  and  exploits,  and  owed 
to  the  very  excess  of  his  qualities  the  universal  admira- 
tion that  he  became  the  object  of,  and  the  striking  mis« 
fortunes  into  which  the  snares  of  perfidy  precipitated 
him  afterwards. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  had  just  set  off  for  Palestine,  while  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus,  encamped  yet  in  the  plains  of  Gisors, 
saw  their  armies  increasing  every  day  by  the  pathetic 
and  vehement  pictures  that  William  drew  of  the  deplo* 
rable  conditioh  of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  All  the 
youths  who  were  animated  with  warlike  ardour,  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  standards  of 
their  respective  sovereigns :  and,  in  seeing  them  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  their  soldiers,  ready  to  fight  with 
courage  for  the  cause  of  Heaven,  no  one  would  have 
sufibred  his  name ^ to  be  tarnished  by  the  infiimous  re* 
proach  of  having  forsaken  the  cross. 

Meanwhile  the  two  monarchs  parted,  having  agreed  to 
meet  again  at  Messina.  Philip  emliarked  al  Genoa; 
Richard  returned  to  London,  entrusted  the  regency  to 
his  brother  John ;  and,  while  the  fleet  on  board  of  which 
he  was  to  be  conveyed  was  preparing  at  Marseilles,  Be* 
rengere,  his  destined  bride,  had  already  repaired  to 
Bicily,  in  order  to  celebrata  there  the  nuptial  bond  which 
was  to  unite  them  in  the  face  of  two  camps. 

The  affianced  of  Richard,  the  bashful  and  tender 
Berengere,  was  daughter  of  Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre ; 
she  possessed  few  charms  and  talenta,  but  ao  many  vir- 
tues adorned  her  disposition,  and  so  much  love  attached 
her  to  Richard,  that  she  had  managed  to  fix  the  heart  of 
this  inconstant  monarch  ;  he  had  preferred  her  to  all  her 
rivals,  even  to  the  sister  of  Philip  Augustus.  In  vain 
the  proud  Alix  had  tried  to  chain  bis  affections;  Rich- 
ard, seduced  for  a  moment,  had,  soon  aAer,  rejected  the 
hand  of  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  esteem,  and  once, 
at  least,  modest  virtue  had  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  king  over  the  dazKling  splendour  of 
birth  and  beauty. 

But,  before  entering  on  hia  long  and  perilous  enter- 
prise, Richard  wished  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  bis 
youngest  sbter,  who  waa  on  the  point  of  pronouncing 
her  vows.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  her  infancy ;  per- 
haps he  should  never  see  her  again,  and,  before  ahe  took 
leave  of  the  world,  or  in  case  he  might  perish  by  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  he  wished  to  know  her,  embrace 
her,  and  bid  her  a  last  farewell.  While  his  captains  pre- 
;>arod  for  their  departure,  aUended  only  by  a  few  gentle- 
men and  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  wished  to  bo 
present  at  the  ceremony,  he  repaired  to  the  monastery, 
where  she  had  been  shut  up  from  a  few  months  after  her 
birth,  and  whence  she  was  to  swear  never  to  depart. 

Brought  up,  for  sixteen  years,  in  the  solemn  shade  of 
that  convent,  having  never  lived  but  with  vestals  pore 
and  chaste,  like  herself,  the  tboughta  of  the  young  prin- 
cess never  wandered  beyond  her  retreat,  nor  did  her 
heart  sigh  for  other  joys:  her  days  pasaed  uniformly  and 
unheeded  by,  and,  in  her  perfect  innocence,  she  waa 
equally  ignorant  of  the  exi^teDce  of  evil,  and  the  merit 
of  virtue. 

Little  vain  of  her  birth,  atill  less  of  that  b^^uty  she 
knew  not  the  value  of;  having  but  a  confu«d  idea  of 
the  world,  the  noise  of  which  never  reached  her,  and 
which  the  abbess  had  never  described  to  her  but  as  a 
frightful  assemblage  of  dangers  and  tormente;  Matilda 
blessed  the  Lord  every  day  for  having  called  her  to  inch 
a  holy  life ;  and,  not  aupposing  the  existence  of  any 
other  happiness  than  that  which  she  enjoyed  in  her  ve- 
thement,  she  looked  with  joy  on  the  approach  of  that 
august  ceremony  which  was  to  entomkber  for  ever. 

Meanwhile,  Richard's  arrival  put  the  whole  convent 
in  moiioB  \  the  doors  fl«w  open,  and  the  very  grates  fell 
before  him.  It  waa  now,  for  (he  first  time,  that  the  loolui 
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of  a  man  were  cast  around  the  inVerior  of  this  clotater, 
and  that  the  noise  of  arms  resoanaU  in  these  peaceful 
▼aults;  but  vrhat'b  not^  permitted  to  supreme  majesty  ! 
The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  alone  dared  to  follow  the  king, 
and  Matilda  hastened  to  receive  the  embraces  of  a  bro- 
ther and  the  blessings  of  William. 

The  abbess  and  the  other  nuns,  coTerod  with  their 
black  veils,  accompanied  and  surrounded  the  young 
novice ;  they  were  present  at  her  interview  with  Rich- 
art),  and  wept  at  the  soft  effusions  of  fraternal  love :  the 
monarch  recounted  his  projects,  and  spoke  of  his  in- 
tended voyage ;  the  archbishop  continued  also  after  him, 
and,  at  the  name  alone  of  Jerusalem,  they  saw  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  as  he  related  the  loss  of  the  holy  places, 
the  hardships  the  faithful  had  to  encounter  in  approach- 
ing them,  and  the  dclighls  they  were  to  enjoy  when  they 
had  attained  them;  these  accounts  awakened  in  Ma- 
tilda's soul  new,  but  no  less  pious,  thoughts ;  her  devo- 
tion, hitherto  so  mild,  assumed  a  more  ardent  character ; 
and,  though  surprised  and  confused  to  find  a  desire  in 
her  heart,  and  to  foresee  a  change  in  her  life,  she  owned, 
with  a  blush,  that  she  wished  to  take  the  cross  with  her 
brother,  and  visit  the  Holy  Land,  before  she  drew  that 
veil  that  must  for  ever  separate  her  from  Che  world. 

Matilda  had  no  trouble  to  obtain  her  request ;  a  voy- 
age, like  that,  was  looked  upon,  in  those  ancient  times, 
as  an  action  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  and  as  the  most 
■alutary  probation  for  the  monastic  state ;  all  the  com- 

•  panions  of  the  princess  hastened  to  applaud  her  projects 

•  with  transports,  and,  delighted  with  the  honour  a  pil- 
grimage so  holy  would  reflect  on  their  convent,  already 
they  prepared  the  mystic  roses  with  which  they  were  to 

.  crown  the  young  virgin  on  her'return ;  on  her  novicial 
habit,  of  a  dazzling  white,  the  abbess  herself  fastened 
the  brilliant  cross  which  gave  the  seal  to  her  projects, 
and  placed  her  under  the  immediate  protection  of  God ; 
then,  committing  her  to  the  care  of  the  king,  she  said, 
,**  Your  majesty  knows  not  yet  all  the  value  of  the  pledge 
I  entrust  you  with,  nor  what  treasures  of  innocence  and 
piety  are  contained  in  this  young  virgin's  heart :  may 
your  valour  defend  her  life,  sire  !-rand  you,  my  father," 
added  she,  turning  to  the  archbishop,  **  may  your  zeal 
watch  over  her  soul !  It  is  not  the  Princess  of  England 
that  I  recommend  you,  but  the  future  hride  of  the  Lord : 
it  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  noblest  of  all  titles;  mean- 
while, O  Matilda,  let  it  not  swell  your  heart  with  too 
much  presumption,  but  m;iy  a  humble  diffidence  attend 
you  always.  Think  that  there  is  no  title  so  august,  no 
disposition  so  holy,  that  can  shelter  us  from  temptations. 
Beware  of  listening  to4hose  seducing  voices  that  flatter 
your  senses  to  your  ruin,  and  may  the  chdste  husband, 
to  whom  you  are  destined,  render  your  eara  so  attentive 
to  the  breathings  of  his  divine  spirit^  that  you  may  not 
.  hear  the  vain  noise  the  world  will  make  around  yott«*' 

While  Matilda  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the 
discourse  of  the  pious  abbess,  Richard  waited  with  marks 
of  impatience  for  the  end  of  it ;  and  scarcely  was  he  at 
liberty  to  speak,  when  he  swore  that  his  sister  had  no- 
thing to  fear  near  him.  •*  With  the  help  of  God  and 
-  my  sword,"  eiclaimed  he,  full  of  chivalric  enthusiasm, 
"  rest  assured,  madam,  that  Matilda  will  be  no  less  safe 
in  the  miiKlle  of  my  camp  than  behind  the  walls  of  this 
cloister."  The  energetic  tone  with  which  be  pronounced 
these  words,  tinged  the  faces  of  the  young  virgins  with 
a  blush  ;  but,  stricken  with  the  martial  air  which 
breathed  in  the  countenance  of  the  hero,  and  the  noble 
ardour  which  sparkled  in  hb  eyes,  none  cast  theirs  to 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  time  of  departure  approached :  Ma- 
tilda advanced  towards  the  outer  door  of  the  convent ; 
•nd,  on  the  point  of  passing  the  threshold  for  the  flrst 
lime  in  her  life^  she  stopped,  turned  rouad,  and  her 
timid  looks  seemed  to  enquire  if  her  courage  was  not 
rather  temerity.  The  abbess,  aeeing  her  terror,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  world  open  before  her,  eonoeived  a  new 
alarm  at  all  the  perils  which  were  going  to  surround  her 
favoorite  pupil ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  her  life 
and  her  innocence,  she  made  her  last  sacrifice ;  and  giv- 
ing her  a  small  relic  that  she  always  wore  about  her : 
<<  This,  my  child,"  said  she  "  will  shelter  you  from  all 
dangers;  if  the  storm  surprise  you;  if,  more  terrible 
than  the  storm,  the  passions  threaten  you,  press  on  your 
breast  this  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  and  it  will  deliver 

•  you  t  O,  Matikla,  you  fanqr  you  prepare  for  a  heavenly 
festival ;  but,  believe  me,  that  while  oa  earth  you  moat 
aufier.** 
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Matilda,  grateful  for  so  precious  a  gift,  fastened  it  on 
her  bosom  with  an  ardent  faith,  kissed  the  revered  hand 
of  her  from  whom  she  received  it,  and,  pronouncing  a 
last  farewell  to  her  timid  sisters,  she  left  the  monastery, 
the  gates  of  which  she  could  not  see  closed  on  her  with- 
out shuddering;  then  raising  her  eyes,  suffused  with 
tears,  towards  the  holy  asylum  which  she  was  leaving, 
she  could  not  remove  them  until  the  thickness  of  the 
woods  and  the  distance  had  entirely  hidden  it  from  her 
sight  She  then  felt  her  heart  disturbed ;  which  emo- 
tion increased  still  more  on  discovering  the  extensive 
horizon  before  her:  frightened,  the  timid  virgin  drew 
nearer  to  her  brother  and  the  archbishop,  asking,  with 
anziety,  whether  they  had  to  cross  so  many  countries 
before  they  could  reach  Palestine.  Richard  smiled  at 
the  simplicity  of  her  enquiry.  **  Many  days  and  months 
will  elapse,  perhaps,  before  we  can  reach  the  land  you 
are  goiug  to  seek;  but  what  do  you  fear,  my  sister  1" 
added  he,  putting  his  hand  on  the  sword  that  shone  on 
his  side,  **  have!  not  told  you  that  this  defender  would 
never  forsake  you  1"— *«  And  do  you  forget,"  continued 
the  archbbhop,  pointing  to  Heaven,  *<  that  more  powerful 
Defender,  whose  mercy  is  without  bounds,  and  whose 
presence  ia  every  where  1" 

I  shall  not  describe  the  various  emotions  of  Matilda 
during  so  long  a  voyage  f  the  effect  may  be  imagined 
which  the  view  of  the  sea,  the  warlike  songs  of  the  sol* 
diers,  and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  sailors,  must  pro- 
duce on  the  soul  of  a  timid  maid,  who,  till  then,  had 
only  seen  the  arches  of  a  temple,  the  peaceful  gardens 
of  a  cloister,  and  whose  ears  had  never  been  struck  but 
by  the  soft  accenta  and  holy  hymns  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Lord. 

It  was  not  only  at  Messina  that  she  met  Berengere ; 
from  the  first  moment  a  tender  sympa-hy  attached  them 
to  each  other;  Matilda  admired  in  her  those  chaste  and 
modest  graces  which  reminded  her  of  the  companions 
she  regretted,  and  could  the  daughter  of  Sanchez,  whose 
heart  was  all  love,  not  have  cherished  the  amiable  sister 
of  the  monarch  with  whom  she  was  going  to  be  united  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  difierences,  which  soon  arose  between  Richard 
and  Philip  Augustus,  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  perfidies  of  Tancred,  King  of  Sicily,  brought  obsta- 
cles to  tho  design  the  English  monarch  had  formed  oi' 
celebrating,  at  Messina,  his  union  with  Berengere ;  and 
it  was  only  af^r  be  bad  conquered  Cyprus,  that,  master 
of  that  important  island,  and  crowned  by  victory,  he 
was  able  to  prepare  for  the  august  festival. 

Never  were  nuptials  formed  under  happier  auspices, 
nor  surrounded  with  more  magnificence  and  more  splen- 
dour. Conqueror  of  Isaac,  King  of  Cyprus,  Richard 
reigned  over  the  kingdom  which  he  had  just  deprived 
him  of,  and  consoled  himself  for  having  so  long  delayed 
sharing  his  throne  with  Berengere,  with  the  pleasure  of 
placing  on  her  head  an  additional  crown. 

On  the  report  of  his  triumph  came  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
King  of  Jerusalem.  This  young  and  proud  sovereign, 
whose  unconquerable  valour  had  not  proved  a  sufficient 
prop  to  his  throne,  and  who,  driven  from  his  states,  saw 
Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  striving  to  rob  him  even 
of  the  hope  to  recover  them  some  day,  was  coming  to 
implore  the  protection  of  Richard  against  the  unjust 
claims  of  his  rival ;  which  had  become  still  more  neces- 
sary, as  Philip  Augustus  had  already  declared  himself 
against  him  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  and  maintained,  with 
all  his  power,  the  rights  of  Conrad,  who,  master  of 
Tyre,  the  only  place  the  Christians  possessed  yet  in  Sy- 
ria, had  caused  the  gates  to  be  closed  against  Lusignan, 
and  raised  against  him  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Since 
his  stay  in  Sicily,  Richard  fancied  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Philip  Augustus ;  stung  with  a  secret  envy  to- 
wards a  glory  that  balanced  his  own,  he  joyfully  caught 
the  opportunlSty  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  inimical  to  the  King  of  France ;  moved,  besides, 
with  Lusignan*s  confidence,  flattered  by  his  application, 
interested  by  his  misfortunes,  he  solemnly  engaged  him- 
self to  protect  him  a««t}inst  all  his  rivals ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  bound  to  each  other,  the  one  by  gratitude,  the 
other  by  the  pleasure  of  protecting,  they  became  friends, 
and  swore  faith  and  fraiteraity  of  arms  to  their  latest 
breath. 

Raymond,  Prince  of  Antioch  ;  Bohemond,  Prince  of 
TripoJi;  Rinaldo  of  Sidon;  Humphrey  of  Thoron;  and 


Leon,  Prince  of  Armenia ;  had  followed  Lusignan  to 
the  island  of  rjyprus.  In  coming  to  support  their  king's 
claims  before  Richard,  they  came  aliio  to  request  his  pro- 
tection for  themselves.  The  £ngli!<h  monarch  promised 
to  support  them  all  in  their  various  claims,  and  not  to 
quit  Syria  till  he  had  put  them  again  in  possession  of 
their  states.  In  return  for  so  eminent  a  service,  these 
princes,  and  Lusignan  himself,  consented  to  look  upon 
him  ail  their  paramount  lord,  and  to  pay  him  the  duriea 
of  vassalage  ;  but  the  noble  Richard  refused  an  honoar 
which  would  almost  have  equaled  the  good  he  meant  to 
do  them ;  and  all  that  he  required  from  their  gratitude 
was,  that  they  should  prolong  their  stay  with  him,  in 
order  that  they  should  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  his  mar- 
riage, to  heighten  its  brilliancy  and  pomp  by  their  pre- 
sence. 

That  day,  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Cj- 
prus,  was  announced,  from  its  dawn,  by  the  harmony  of 
a  thousand  musical  instruments;  the  sumptuous  church 
of  St  James,  situates!  between  the  ports  of  Limisso  and 
the  ancient  Amathontus,  was  decorated  with  royal  ma^ 
nificence ;  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers  and 
carpeted  with  rich  stuffs ;  Lusignan,  at  the  head  of  his 
trihatary  princes,  began  the  march  ;  on  the  thick  folds 
of  their  cloaks,  dyed  in  Tyrian  purple,  shone  a  spark- 
ling embroidery  of  orieoUl  sapphires.  A  little  farther 
on,  gold  and  steel  glittered,  on  all  sides,  on  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  English  nobility ;  Richard  followed  thetn, 
with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  ; 
and  the  daughter  of  Sanchez,  whose  heart  had  so  lon^ 
palpitated  at  the  expectation  of  this  happy  day ;  tho 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  who  was  going  to  vow  with  fer- 
vour never  to  love  any  other  than  Richard,  and  to 
receive  with  transports  the  oath  of  being  always  loved 
by  him ;  the  daughter  of  Sanchez,  in  fine,  almost  hand- 
some this  day  with  her  modesty  and  happiness,  walked 
by  the  side  of  her  illustrious  lord;  but,  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  her  satisfaction,  she  had  begged 
her  dear  Matilda  to  witness  it,  and  Richard  had  also  re- 
quired it  of  his  sister ;  hence  the  young  novice  appeared 
at  the  august  ceremony.  Cot ered  with  her  long  veil, 
she  entered  the  church  in  the  train  of  Berengere,  and, 
for  the  first  Ume,  saw  a  nuptial  pomp,  and  the  joys  oC 
the  world  under  their  most  seducing  aspect :  this  oath 
of  an  eternal  love,  addressed  to  another  than  Ood,  asto- 
nished her  innocence;  and  the  passionate  expressions 
of  Richard,  together  with  the  voluptuous  looks  of  his 
bride,  disturbed  the  heart  of  the  young  virgin. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  king,  was 
the  only  one,  of  all  the  princes,  who  could  approach  Ma- 
tilda near  enough  to  discover  a  port  of  those  charms 
which  were  hidden  bencatn  her  chaste  veil :  they  lighted 
up  in  his  soul  a  flame  as  sudden  as  it  was  violent,  but 
the  remembrance  of  Sybilla,  his  wife,  and  the  sacred 
habit  of  Matilda,  were  obstacles  that  precluded  his  ex- 
pressing his  wislies :  thus,  confining  in  his  bosom  his 
love  and  grief,  be  hid  from  all  eyes  that  deep  and  sweet 
wound  that  was  to  prove  incurable. 

Richard,  more  of  a  warrior  than  a  lover,  had  scarcely 
passed  a  few  days  with  his  young  bride,  when,  torment- 
ed with  the  thirst  of  glory,  he  prepared  to  embark  for 
Palestine :  but,  warned  by  Lusignan  that  the  seas  were 
covered  with  Saracen  ships,  all  fitted  out  against  him  ; 
that  the  coasts  of  Syria,  and  even  those  of  Egypt,  were 
infested  with  them;  that  Maiek  Adhel,  Saladin's  bro- 
ther, and  the  most  formidable  warrior  of  Asia,  ofken 
commanded  them,  and  had  sworn  endless  war  to  all  the 
kings  of  Europe ;  Richard  would  not  permit  Berengere 
and  Matilda  to  shsre  his  dangers ;  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  were  to  unite  and  turn  against  him  ;  during  the 
passage  his  great  heart  i^prang  to  meet  them,  and  he  A^ 
well,  that,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  glory,  he  ovght  not 
to  suffer  the  objects  of  his  affection  to  be  nt^  him ;  cer- 
tain, besides,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  Ptole- 
mais,  the  infidels,  exasperated  at  bsving  missed  tbuir 
prey,  would  bring  all  their  forces  against  the  camp,  and, 
taken  up  with  the  land  attack,  leave  the  aeas  clear,  he 
thought  the  passage  would  then  be  no  longer  perilous, 
and  ordered  that  the  vessel  which  was  to  bring  his  wife 
and  sister  should  not  sot  sail  till  his  own  had  entered  the 
port  of  Ptolemais. 

Matilda,  accustomed  to  obey,  submitted  without  reluc- 
tance to  her  brother's  will :  but  the  tender  Berengere, 
distracted  at  parting  with  the  husband  she  cherished, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  asking,  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  love  she  coiild  receive  from  him,  the 
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^▼oiir  of  abariBg  with  him  tba  dangsrs  be  was  going  to 
flBCouBfter  :  moved  with  her  sorrow,  etill  Richerd  re- 
meined  iaerorible  in  hie  objectione ;  he  represented  to 
her  that  her  presence,  and  that  of  MaUlda,  in  soOening 
hb  heart,  would  weaken  his  courage,  and,  perhaps,  make 
him  shan  an  action  which  it  was  his  doty  to  seek ;  be- 
,  added  he,  these  same  enemiea,  who  are  going  to 
le  iuToterately,  will  let  you  pass  quietly,  and 
the  voyage  will  be  dangerous  for  me  alone.  The  young 
queen  still  offered  to  remonstrate,  but  Richard,  surprised 
at  her  resLstance,  having  told  her  in  a  tone  somewhat 
stem  that  he  would  be  obeyed,  she  remained  silent, 
stiock  with  the  finr  of  having  displeased  her  husband, 
and  hiding  her  grief  in  ber  tears. 

The  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the  other  princes  of  his 
suite  embarked  with  Richard ;  there  only  remained  with 
the  queen,  Humphrey  of  Thoron,  the  Dukes  of  North- 
umberland and  Gloucester,  Simon  of  Mountfort,  the 
Bar!  of  Leicester,  and  some  French  lords,  among  whom 
wefe  the  brave  Adam  of  Tnrenne,  great  chamberlain, 
BngoMTand  of  Fienne,  and  Josaelin  of  Montmorency, 
handsome  like  Rinaldo,  intrepid  like  him,  lately  entered 
into  manhood,  though  long  a  hero ;  by  his  exploits  he 
proniieed  his  country  new  glory  and  fresh  Idstre  to  his 
name,  which,  bom  with  the  uKmarchy,  was  already  more 
ancient  than  that  of  iu  kings. 

Richard  wished  also  that  the  Archbiihop  of  Tyre 
should  not  quit  the  princesses :  **  They  will  have  newd, 
my  father,**  said  he,  looking  at  the  queen,  •«  that  you 
should  teach  them  that  women  should  serve  Ood  by 
their  patience  and  submission,  as  we  by  our  valour  in 
conybat."  Berengere  understood  but  too  well  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words ;  she  looked  at  her  husband  with  so 
noch  love  and  resignation,  that  the  proud  monarch  was 
moved,  and  would  perhaps  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
m  aflectionate  a  wife,  if,  in  becoming  dearer  to  him  by 
ber  mildness,  she  hsd  not  given  him  another  motive  for 
not  exposing  her  to  the  numerous  perils  he  was  seeking. 

Content  with  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  her 
husband,  she  kept  to  herself  the  wishes  that  assailed, 
and  the  fears  that  tormented  ber ;  and,  while  pale,  with 
downcast  eyes,  not  daring  to  shed  a  tear,  she  accompa- 
loed  him  to  the  port.  Matilda,  shut  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  palace,  stifled  her  murmurs,  submitted  to  the  will 
of  her  6ro(her  and  king,  and  addreased  her  prayers  to 
tiie  divine  Son  of  Mary  for  his  safety. 

Sailing  with  a  fbvoorable  gale,  the  king's  ship  soon 
reached  the  ahores  of  Asia ;  but,  on  approaching,  she 
was  surrounded  by  two  galleys  of  the  enemy,  carrying 
eight  hundred  men  each ;  far  from  fearing  and  avoiding 
them,  he  provoked  the  boarding  himself.  Their  swords 
glittered,  the  blood  flowed,  the  carnage  became  general. 
Turks  and  Christians,  all  seemed  to  attack,  and  not  to 
delend  themselves.  However,  after  a  long  and  severe 
conflict,  during  which  Richard  was  valiantly  assisted  by 
Lusignan,  he  succeeded  in  sinking  one  of  the  galleys, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  other.  The  next  day,  the 
8th  of  June,  he  cast  anchor  at  Ptolemais,  preceded  by 
victory,  and  loaded  with  tbe  enemy's  s|K>ils :  all  the 
CtvsimAos  received  him  with  enthusiastic  acclamations, 
and  ceVebfated  his  arrival  snd  triumph  by  lighting  up 
Jlres  throughout  the  camp. 

Meanwhile,  Lusignan  heard  that,  during  his  absence, 

death  had  snatched  away  Sybilla,  his  wife;  this  loss, 

which  favoured  the  secret  passion  he  hsd  conceived  at 

Cyprus,  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  his  power.     Sybilla, 

daughter  of  Baldwyn,  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru. 

salem,  had  given  him  that  crown  with  her  hand ;  but,  on 

hcK  death,  her  rights  devolved  to  Isabella,  her  youngest 

aiattr,  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  thus  gave 

an  addittonul  weight  to  the  claims  of  this  last.    Lusignan, 

supported  by  Richard,  maintained  that  the  title  and  cha- 

raeter  of  a  king  were  indelible,  and  that  no  one  had  a 

right  to  deprive  him  of  them :  be  saw  the  Pisans,  the 

Flemish,  and  the  knights  of  St.  John,  come  over  to  bis 

side ;  but  the  Templars,  the  Qenoese,  and  the  Germans, 

at  whose  head  Philip  Augustus  placed  himself,  supported 

the  Marquis  of  Montferrat*8  righto ;  the  marquis,  shut 

up  in  Tyre,  prond  yet  to  command  a  city  where  Lusig. 

tmn  no  longer  possessed  any  thing,  insulted  from  tbe 

height  of  his  proud  ramparts  bis  distressed  rival ;  and, 

while  they  both  fomented  in  the  camps  of  the  Crusaders 

discord   and  hatred,  in  disputing  the  possession  of  a 

crown  which  they  had  su  fibred  the  infidels  to  rob  them 

€€,  SafaKKn  was  fixing  it  on  his  head  in  strangthMung 
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daily  tbe  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  against  the  future 
attacks  of  tbe  Christians. 

Richard  had  established  his  quarters  near  the  sea  shore, 
in  order  to  watch  the  least  movemento  of  the  besieged, 
and  to  create  obstacles  to  their  receiving  any  assistance 
either  by  sea  or  land.  To  the  east  of  tbe  city,  opposite 
tbe  strongest  of  the  towers,  called  tbe  Accursed  ToWer, 
the  banners  of  Philip  Augustus  were  waving ;  and,  in 
the  middle  of.  the  camp,  tbe  proud  eagles  of  tbe  German 
empire  were  displayed.  The  three  nations  were  dis- 
tinguished by  tbe  colour  of  tbe  cross  thst  shone  on  their 
standards :  red  in  the  empire  of  the  Lilies,  white  among 
the  Germans,  and  green  in  tho  camp  of  tbe  English. 
Amidst  these  difiercnt  courts,  that  of  England  strove  to 
eclipse  all  tbe  others  by  its  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
and,  whilst  Richard  was  surrounding  himself  with  pomp 
and  sumptuousness,  Philip  Augustus,  more  plain  and 
more  modest,  wished  to  derive  his  splendour  only  from 
tbe  high  and  valiant  noblemen  who  attended  him ;  they 
were  the  Counts  of  Dreuz  and  of  Chartres,  Everard  and 
Andrew  of  Brienne,  the  Joinvilles,  tbe  Chatillon,  the 
Coucy ;  names  for  ever  dear  in  France,  and  of  which 
no  circumstances  can  ever  oblileiate  the  remembrance 
or  glory. 

Meanwhile,  Richard  loudly  demanded  that  they  should 
press  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  the  surrender  of  which  was 
to  open  the  road  to  tbe  holy  city  ;  but  the  proud  Conrad 
wouM  not  stir  out  of  his  walls,  nor  lend  bis  assistance 
to  the  Cruaadera,  unleas  he  was  acknowledged  King  of 
Jerasalem ;  and  Philip  Augustus,  true  to  tbe  alliance  be 
had  contracted  with  him,  displeased  besides  with  the  in- 
fluence^chard  wished  to  obuin  in  tho  camp,  and  en. 
vious,  (krbaps,  of  the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  remained  inactive,  or  sought  only  partial 
actions  with  the  infidels,  carefully  avoiding  a  general 
assault  Richard,  too  faithful  and  too  honourable  to 
abandon  his  brother  in  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
imperious  and  haughty  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  his  rival,  far  from  seeking  to  bring  back  Philip 
Augustus  by  argumenU,  aggravated  him  by  invectivea, 
and  thus  increased  more  and  more  tbe  division  that 
reigned  in  the  camp.  Twenty  times  the  opposite  parties 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows,  and  twenty  times 
they  shuddered  at  lifting  up  against  Christians  the  sword 
that  they  had  just  girt  on  for  their  defence.  While  con- 
fusion was  creeping  among  the  councils,  and  the  chiefs 
were  giving  way  to  intemperance  of  language,  and  load, 
ing  each  other  with  insults,  tho  soldiers,  who  had  come 
into  Palestine  only  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  to 
set  up  a  king  of  Jerusalem,  broke  out  into  loud  murmurs 
ftt  these  intestine  dissensions,  which  chained  tbe  ardour 
of  their  courage ;  and  more  than  once  they  were  seen 
uniting  to  ravage  tbe  lands  of  the  Mussulotans,  and  to 
carry  the  sword  and  the  flame  to  the  very  tents  of  Saladin. 

But  these  fetal  disturbsnces,  so  hurtful  to  the  success 
of  the  Christian  arms,  were  not  the  only  aorrows  which 
Richard  had  to  encounter.  His  first  care,  on  his  arrival 
in  Paleatine,  bad  been  to  send  tbe  queen  an  order  to 
come  and  join  him  with  bis  sister  :  he  was  well  convinced 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  she  woukl  obey  him,  but 
still  she  did  not  arrive ;  every  day  be  went  to  tbe  shore 
to  try  If  he  could  not  perceive  tbe  vessel  he  was  expect, 
ing,  but  still  he  went  in  vain.  Lusignan  never  quitted 
him;  Lusignan  heard  from  his  friend  his  feara  and 
anxieties,  and  partook  of  them  tbe  more  sensibly,  as, 
since  tbe  death  of  Sybilla,  bis  passion  had  assumed  a 
new  empire  by  the  hopes  he  had  ventured  to  encourage. 
He  bad  just  recovered  bis  liberty,  Matilda  had  not  yet 
lost  her  own,  and  already  be  depended  enough  on  Rich, 
ard's  friendship  to  flatter  himself  be  should  obtain  his 
interest  with  his  sister.  It  was,  therefore,  from  that 
friendship  alone  he  could  expect  to  recover  his  kingdom 
and  indulge  his  love,  and  of  course  neglected  no  means 
to  improve  it.  Richard  was  not  insensible  to  the  plea, 
sure  of  being  loved,  and  Lusignan  showed  him  an  at- 
tachment without  bounds;  but  the  proud  Richard  wanted 
to  be  loved  for  himself  alone,  and  Lusignan,  on  discover* 
ing  to  him  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  had  bad  the  artifice 
of  persuading  him  that,  in  this  alliance,  he  courted  less 
tbe  charms  of  bis  sister  than  tbe  means  of  drawing  closer 
tbe  friendship  that  united  him  to  the  brother.  Richard, 
open-hearted,  sincere,  easy  to  deceive  because  be  was 
incapable  himself  of  deceiving  othera,  Richard  believed 
him,  and  felt  his  regard  increase,  from  that  which  Lusig^ 
nan  showed  him,  so  much,  that  he  now  could  no  longer 
act  withOtti  luffl.    They  slept  under  the  same  tent,  had 


but  one  table ;  together  tliey  went  to  fight  the  infidels,      { 
and  the  booty  they  ^ught  back  was  always  faithfully 
divided  between  thrai.     In  the  tournamento  they  wore 
the  same  colours,  %i^  their  shields  the  same  device ;  and, 
when  they  bad  exerted  themselves  in  the  day,  either  in 
handling  the  lance  in  the  listo,  or  in  drawing  the  sword       | 
against  tbe  infidels,  they  returned  in  the  evening,  by       I 
common  accord,  to  walk  on  the  sea  side;  thera  they  con-      { 
templated  tbe  immense  extent  of  the  wster  and  of  the 
horizon  with  bitter  sighs ;  they  hung  their  beads ;  and, 
filled  with  their  sorrowful  thoughts,  they  preserved  a 
deep  silence.     If  a  storm  raised  foaming  billows,  they 
fancied  they  saw  them  open  their  abysses  to  swallow  up 
for  ever  that  vessel  which  carried  all  they  held  dear  in 
the  world.     But,  if  the  sea  were  calm,  and  the  wind 
favourable,  then  the  nature  of  their  fears  changed,  though 
their  anxiety  was  not  allayed  ;  and,  if  it  were  no  longer 
from  the  vast  ocean,  it  was  from  the  infidels,  that  the 
king  demanded  bu  wife  and  his  sister. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Ever  since  the  king's  departure,  the  sorrowful  Beren- 
gere had  never  ceased  praying  and  shedding  teara.  Sho 
incessantly  pictured  to  herself  this  husband,  so  dear,  a 
prey  to  the  fury  of  the  Mussulmans ;  in  her  dreams  she 
saw  him  at  times  loaded  with  chains,  at  times  covered 
with  wounds;  and  during  the  day  her  alarmed  foncy 
confirmed  to  her  all  those  doleful  presages ;  for,  when 
the  heart  b  filled  with  love,  it  Is  also  filled  with  appre- 
hension. In  vain  did  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  strive  to 
calm  this  lively  sorrow,  iii  representing  it  as  ofleltsive  to 
the  Divinity  ;  the  young  queen  wept  then  her  fault, 
without  being  able  to  vritbhold  ber  teara  for  a  husband's 
absence.  But,  what  neither  the  archblsbop's  exhorta- 
tions nor  the  example  of  Matilda  had  been  able  to  ac. 
complish,  was  in  an  instant  produced  by  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  that  Richard  had  eent  to  her.  She  scarcely  heard 
the  account  of  his  victory,  she  only  rejoiced  that  he  was 
in  safety,  and  that  she  should  se%  him  again  ere  long ; 
and,  her  teara  drying  up  suddenly,  she  passed  from  an 
excess  of  sorrow  to  the  height  of  joy. 

Matilda,  on  hearing  she  was  at  last  on  tho  point  of 
attaining  the  purpose  of  her  voyage,  returned  thanks  to 
God,  with  a  heart  as  submissive  as  when  she  had  re- 
signed herself  to  the  delay  prescribed  by  her  brother :  too 
pious  to  give  up  her  soul  to  any  extremes  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, she  looked  on  the  violent  despanr  Berengere  had 
indulged  in,  on  parting  with  the  king,  as  a  sin ;  and, 
when  this  disconsolate  bride  gave  vent,  in  her  presence, 
to  the  lamentations  of  her  tenderness  and  her  regrets, 
tbe  chaste  virgin,  who,  till  then,  was  ignorant  there  were 
passions,  astonished  at  a  language  so  new,  grew  alarmed 
on  hearing  it,  and  thought  herself  guilty  in  lending  an 
ear  to  tbe  accents  of  a  pure  and  legitimate  love ;  with  a 
blush  she  entrusted  her  scruples  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre ;  and  the  venerable  William,  who,  in  tbe  secrets 
of  confession,  had  never  yet  received  so  modest  an  avowal, 
thought  he  saw,  in  the  beauty  who  thus  humbled  herself 
before  him,  celestial  Eve  at  the  first  dawning  of  the 
world,  and  he  resolved  never  to  abandon  the  guidance  of 
a  conscience,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  which  announced 
to  the  world  one  saint  more. 

Though  gallantry  was  looked  upon  then  as  a  duty 
and  as  a  kind  of  gloi7,  though  Berengere  had  in  her  i^uite 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  noble  knighu 
of  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  none, 'however, 
were  bold  enough  to  offer  their  homage  to  young  Matilda ; 
notwithsUnding  the  brightness  of  her  charms,  her  seduc- 
ing graces,  and  the  languor  of  her  large  blue  eyes,  there 
was  throughout  the  whole  of  her  person  a  sort  of  purity 
which  awed  desire  and  checked  it  in  its  birth ;  and  tho 
religious  habit  that  hid  a  frame  formed  by  love,  sheltered 
her  from  tender  attempts  still  less  than  the  respect  her 
modesty  inspired.  She  showed  herself  seldom  to  tho 
eyes  of  men,  bnt,  at  tho  sight  of  the  virgin,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom,  hslf  conceded 
by  a  long  linen  veil,  and  all  beauteous  in  her  primitive 
innocence,  every  one,  struck  with  a  religious  admiration, 
retired  a  few  paces,  as  unworthy  to  approach  her.  The 
queen  loved  Matilda  too  dearly  not  to  grieve  at  the  vows 
she  was  going  to  pronounce;  it  was  neither  the  solitude 
nor  tbe  obscurity  of  the  retreat  in  which  she  Was  to  be 
buried,  that  seemed  a  misfortune  to  her,  but  it  was  to 
live  there  without  love;  if  she  could  easily  uoderatand 
how  any  one  could  disdain  a  orown,  the  oould  not 
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comprehend  how  it  was  possible  to  renounce  a  husband, 
and,  more  than  once,  she  could  not  forbear  telling  her  young 
sister  her  thoughts;  but,  when  she  was  endeavouring  to 
te.npt  her  ambition,  and  dazzle  her  with  the  splendour 
of  a  throne,  recounting  to  her  the  number  of  sceptres 
that  so  many  kings  would  esteem  themselves  happy  to 
surrender  to  her  beauty  ;  when  she,  yet  oftener,  tried  to 
move  her  heart  by  describing  the  sweets  of  a  conjugal 
union ;  Matilda  turned  aside  blushing  at  the  view  of 
such  pictures,  not  from  a  fear  that  they  would  tempt  her, 
but  from  the  shame  of  beholding  them  ;  then  Bereogere, 
careful  not  to  alarm  such  exquisite  delicacy,  spoke  only 
of  those  pure  and  chaste  sentiments  which  alone  have  a 
right  to  move  a  virgin's  heart — the  regrets  of  the  best  of 
brothers — the  grief  of  a  mother  disconsolate  at  living 
separaio  from  her  dearest  child — the  friendship  that 
united  them  both,  the  privation  of  which  would  leave  a 
void  in  her  heart,  which  even  the  love  of  Richard  could 
not  entirely  fill  up.  To  these  pathetic  pictures  the  queen 
added  the  description  of  fdtes,  where  magnificence  and 
gallantry  were  combined  together,  and  at  which  it  was 
diflScult  that  the  Princess  Matilda  should  not  sometimes 
asi^iist ;  lut  in  vain  did  the  age  display  iu  splendid  allure- 
ments, in  vaiivdid  nature  urge  her  sentiments:  modest 
and  courageous,  the  young  virgin  disdained  all  earthly 
joys,  and  traversed  the  world,  thinking  on  heaven  alone. 
After  some  days  of  a  fortunate,  though  slow  naviga- 
tion, the  ship  came  in  sight  of  the  Asiatic  coasts ;  and 
already  they  perceived  the  port  of  Ptolemais  as  a  point 
in  the  horizon,  when  the  wind,  rising  suddenly  with  vio- 
Icncj,  reodereil  sll  the  mariners*  efibrts  useless ;  the  pilot 
himself  abandoned  his  rudder  to  the  fury  of  the  waves ; 

'  and,  in  less  than  six-and-thirty  hours,  the  violence  of  the 
storm  had  driven  the  vessel  on  the  sand  banks  that  ex- 

[  Und  near  Damietta ;  there  she  was  perceived  by  an  ene- 
my's ship,  which,  seeing  the  distress  of  the  Christians, 
fancied  she  would  prove  an  easy  conquest;  but  subjects 
t\ho  had  their  queen  to  defend,  and  knighU  who  fought 
fur  religion  and  beauty,  were  not  to  surrender  without 
the  loss  of  their  lives.  At  the  head  of  the  warriors,  the 
youngest  and  most  valiant  of  all,  JossoUn  of  Montmo- 
rency, sword  in  hand,  resisted  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
already  the  infidels  were  giving  wsy,  when  a  vessel, 
coming  out  of  the  port  of  Damietta,  made  the  fortune  of 
the  fight  change.  At  the  sight  of  the  yellow  and  black 
flag  she  carrieil,  the  Saracens  exclaimed  with  one  com. 
mon  voice,  Maiek  Adhel !  Malek  Adhei  I  and  this  namo 
r^toring  their  almost  broken  courage,  they  renewed  the 

~-^gUt  with  fresh  ardour.  While  Josselin,  fired  with  heroic 
valour,  sprang  among  the  enemy,  pressed,  drove,  threat- 
ened, and  hurled  them  into  the  sea ;  struck  down  others, 
hcapetl  up  the  victims,  made  rivers  of  blood  flow,  and 
furmcl  around  himself  a  rampart  of  the  broken  arms  snd 
dead  bodies  of  the  infidels,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who 
was  near  the  princesses,  having  caught  the  dreadful  sound 
of  Matck  Adhel's  name,  fell  on  his  knees,  exclaiming, 
**  Humble  yourselves  with  me,  for  our  hour  is  come  !  no- 
thing can  resist  Malek  Adhel !"  The  princess  obeyed, 
and  prostrated  herself;  but  the  queen,  with  a  rending 
voice,  and  melting  into  tears,  cried  out :  **  O,  my  father ! 
who  is  then  ibis  formidable  and  horrible  Saracen,  whose 

~~  valour  is  to  snatch  me  from  my  husband  V* — **  Malek 
Adhel  is  the  brother  of  Saladin  ;  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Christians  he  is  the  most  terrible  ;  I  have  seen  him, 
fire  and  sword  in  his  hand,  reducing  our  villages  and  our 
fields  to  ashes  ;  but  for  him,  Jerusalem  had  never  fallen, 
Saladin  hnd  never  displayed  his  colours  on  the  Temple 
ef  Christ.''  Scarcely  had  the  archbishop  pronounced 
these  words,  when  a  confused  noise  of  arms  and  clink- 
ing of  chains  told  them  their  unhappy  fate  was  accom- 
plished ;  he  then  insUntly  hurried  to  join  bis  brethren 
Sn  misfortune,  hoping  to  allay  their  griefs  by  his  prayers. 
For  a  long  time  be  bad  known  Malek  Adhel,  and  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  ascendency  his  high  wisdom  gave 
him  over  the  soul  of  this  warrior.  While  he  implored 
him,  the  two  unhappy  princesses  retired  into  the  darkest 
plac*  in  the  ship,  tremblingly  waiting  for  the  chains  they 
were  to  bo  loaded  with.  The  queen,  in  despair  at  an 
event  that  was  to  part  her  from  her  husbaod,^axhaled  her 
sonow  in  tears  and  sobs,  calling  on  the  brave  Richard  to 
fiy  to  her  assistance.  Matilda,  more  resigsed,  though 
shuddering  on  seeing  herself  in  the  power  of  th«  ene- 
mies of  her  faith,  preaseil  to  her  bosom  the  relic  the  ah- 
bess  gave  her,  and,  kneeling  before  Qod,  implored  that 
dtiivrruncc  she  expected  from  him  alone.  Suddenly 
now  the  door  of  the  place  wbcrt  they  war*  eodoaed 
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burst  with  a  crash ;  several  men  rushed  in.  At  the  sight 
of  the  Turkish  habit,  Matilda  turned  aside  with  horror, 
again  invoking  her  holy  relic  The  chief  of  the  victors 
approached  the  queen,  with  &  proud  but  respectful  air, 
and  said  to  her,  **  Calm  your  terror,  madam,  you  are  no 
slave ;  you  will  be  treated,  in  my  palace,  with  all  the  re- 
gard and  honours  due  to  your  high  birth  ;  I  pledge  my- 
self, in  the  name  of  the  holy  prophet,  that  none  of  your 
people  shall  wear  chains ;  I  only  demand  their  word  that 
they  will  not  quit  Damietta,  nor  try  to  join  the  Christian 
camp,  before  Saladin,  my  brother,  acquainted  with  your 
arrival  in  his  states,  shall  have  treated  with  the  King  of 
England  for  the  price  he  sets  on  your  ransom." 

Berengere  joyfully  accepted  such  generous  conditions, 
which  Aflbrded  her  the  hope  of  being  soon  restored  to 
her  husband  ;  moved,  besides,  with  the  noble  and  polite 
mannera  of  the  Arabian  prince,  she  answered  with  grati- 
tude, promised  what  he  had  required,  and  prepared  to 
quit  the  vessel,  to  repair  to  the  palace  of  her  new  master ; 
but  first  she  said,  pointing  to  Matilda — ^  My  lord,  this 
young  vugin  is  Richard's  sister ;  do  not  part  us;  the 
comfort  of  weeping  together  is  the  only  one  we  have 
left,  and  so  generous  a  victor  will  not  deprive  us  of  it" 
Malek  Adhel  then  perceived  the  princess,  and  approached 
to  oilier  her  his  hand ;  but  Matilda,  whose  terror  the  ab- 
horred name  of  Saladin  had  just  doubly  augmented, 
shrank  back  with  fear,  to  avoid  the  brother  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Lord ;  and,  wrapping  herself  up  in  her 
veil  that  she  might  not  see  him,  she  answered,  tremu- 
lously and  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  that 
she  would  follow  the  queen. 

On  coming  on  the  deck,  Malek  Adhel  cast  an  inquisi- 
tive glance  at  his  two  illustrious  prisoners,  whose  features 
had,  till  then,  been  concealed  by  the  obscurity  ;  an  idol- 
ising admirer  of  beauty,  the  Queen  of  England's  person 
did  not  long  fix  his  looks;  he  turned  them  aside  on  the 
princess,  who  had  just  raised  her  veil  to  step  down  into 
the  boat  The  mixture  of  softness  and  majesty  scattered 
all  over  her  person,  the  whiteiiess  of  her  fine  ingenuous 
forehead,  the  modest  blush  of  her  cheeks,  her  timid  looks 
cast  towards  the  ground,  her  habit,  the  emblem  of  chas- 
tity ;  in  fine,  this  kind  of  beauty,  unknown  in  the  climate 
which  Malek  Adhel  inhabited,  astonished  and  struck  him ; 
he  remained  confounded,  unable  to  define  bis  feelings ; 
hitherto  the  despotic  lover  of  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  Asia,  who  had  all  equally  subdued  his  senses,  his 
heart  had  never  been  moved  ;  this  was  the  first  time  the 
proud  Arab  trembled  before  a  woman ;  and,  without 
raising  her  eyes,  a  Christian  virgin  had  just  laid  in  chains 
the  brother  of  the  sovereign  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
three  Arabias ! 

It  was  much  for  a  Turkish  conqueror  to  be  polite  to- 
wards a  sex  that  Mahomed  had  destined  for  slavery.  Ma- 
lek Adhel,  a  stranger  to  the  faith  of  Europe,  could  not 
partake  of  the  religious  veneration  that  Matilda's  habit 
inspired  Christians  with ;  and,  since  he  had  dared  to 
love  her,  he  dared  to  tell  her  so ;  therefore,  entrusting 
one  of  his  ofiicers  with  the  care  of  conducting  the  queen, 
he  ran  to  the  princesa,  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried 
her  into  the  boat,  sat  down  by  her,  and  oflfered  to  press 
one  of  her  hands ;  but  the  young  virgin,  ijrightened  at 
the  Mussulman's  boldness,  threw  herself  back  with  as 
much  terror  aa  if  an  abyss  had  gaped  before  her;  at  this 
moment  her  eyes  perceived  those  of  Malek  Adhel,  and 
surprise  fixed  her  motionless. 

Until  this  day  she  had  figured  to  herself  a  Saracen  as 
the  moat  hideous  of  all  creatures,  and  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  terrific  picture  drawn  of  Satan  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; instead  of  a  demon,  she  beheld  the  most  msjestic 
countenance,  a  proud  and  martial  look,  an  eye  where 
magnanimity  of  soul  shone  conspicuous.  Astonished, 
confounded,  ignorant  if  some  infernal  delusion  had  not 
taken  possession  of  her  senses,  she  ran  and  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  tho  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  just 
approached,  and  biding  her  head  in  hu  robes,  she  ex- 
cUdmed — *<  O  my  &thcr,  my  father  !" i^he  arch- 
bishop knew  the  extreme  devotion  of  Matikla,  and 
attributed  what  she  experienced  to  the  humiliation  of 
having  been  made  the  prize  of  an  infidel,  and  the  grief 
of  finding  herself  his  dependent ;  be  raised  and  en- 
couraged her,  and  while  with  one  hand  he  supported  her, 
he  raised  the  other  to  his  forehead,  which  he  bent  before 
Mcdek  Adhel,  saying  to  him — "  My  lord,  this  young  per- 
son,  whom  you  see  before  you,  pale  and  trembling,  be- 
longs DO  longer  to  tho  world ;  placed  from  her  birth  at 
the  aide  of  Richard's  throne,  the  baa  deaoendod  from  it. 


to  consecrate  herself  to  God  by  a  vow  of  eternal  chastity  ; 
the  approach  of  a  man  she  holds  a  stain  to  her,  and,  till 
this  day,  no  Christian  knight  has  ever  ventured  to  behokl 
the  virgin  of  the  Lord  with  the  eye  of  j>rofaneneM ; 
permit,  then,  O  noble  Malek  Adhel,  that,  confined  in  tho 
interior  of  your  palace,  out  of  tbe  reach  of  all  eyes,  faith- 
ful to  her  law,  she  may  remain  alone  and  concealed  till 
tbe  instant  marked  out  for  her  deliverance  by  Heaves, 
tbe  great  Richard,  and  the  illustrious  Saladin."  In  finish- 
ing these  words,  he  bowed  with  increased  respect,  and 
waited  for  Malek  Adhel's  anawcr.  The  Turk  gazed  a 
long  time  on  the  princess,  whose  confusion  but  height- 
ened her  beauty  ;  such  were  his  glances,  that  ahe  wmm 
forced  to  bide  her  embarrassment  and  shame  in  the  queen's 
bosom ;  still  he  remained  in  silence,  hesitated,  nor  knew 
on  what  to  resolve ;  at  last,  turning  towards  the  arch- 
bishop, he  said  :  **  Pontiff  of  Christ,  your  words  seem 
to  me  so  strange,  that,  to  believe  them,  I  must  needs  haT« 
them  confirmed  by  the  princess  herself"  Then  advanc- 
ing some  paces  towards  her,  he  added  :  "  Can  it  be  true, 
madam,  that  your  engagements  be  such  as  they  have  just 
been  deecribed,  and  that  you  have  doomed  yourself  volun- 
tarily to  bury  in  eternal  obscurity  those  charms  that 
astonish  and  intoxicate  the  soul  t"  She  interrupted  th« 
prince,  and  without  looking  at  him,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  she  said  :  **  O  that  I  were  yet  in  my  cloister,  and 
had  never  seen  the  features,  nor  heard  the  voice  of  a 
Saracen !  Almighty  God,  you  best  know  if  all  the 
wishes  of  my  heart  are  not  for  ever  to  live  far  from  the 
enemies  of  your  name !" — "  You  see,  illustrious  Malek 
Adhel,  that  I  do  not  impose  on  you,"  said  the  archbishop, 
"  Yes, my  father,"  replied  tbe  prince,  proudly,  "  Iperceiva 
the  effects  of  that  fanatic  religion  which  you  name  the 
mott  /lolift  while  you  accuse  our  own  of  being  impious 
and  cruel ;  yet,  cruel  as  it  is,  it  never  commanded  our 
warriors  to  go  and  ravage  your  country,  nor  young  and 
heavenly  beauties  to  quit  the  world  and  ita  joys,  to  go 
and  bury  themselves  alive  in  a  tomb ;  meanwhile,  the 
princeas  is  free ;  she  shall  live  in  my  palace  conformably 
to  her  will,  and  I  will  learn  to  respect  even  her  absurd 
engagements." 

In  saying  these  words,  Malek  Adhel  left  them,  and 
having  divided  the  crew  of  the  Christian  vessel  on  board 
several  sloops,  be  returned  into  the  ship  which  had 
bfought  him,  and  preceded  bis  prisoners  to  DmmicUtu 

The  princesses,  on  landing  at  the  port,  found  two  pa- 
lanquins waiting  for  them ;  a  horse  was  offered  to  the 
archbishop ;  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  followed  on  foot, 
except  the  brave  Montmorency,  who,  having  yielded  to 
numbers  only  during  the  action,  was  covered  with  glori- 
ous wounds,  snd,  pale  and  inanimate,  waa  put  on  a  litter, 
and  carried  almost  lifeless  to  the  palace. 

During  the  way,  Matilda,  leflto  herself;  was  reviewing 
in  her  mind  all  tbe  fatal  events  that  day  had  produced  ; 
sheshuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  infidel's  temerity  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  she  wondered  at  not  feeling  a  more 
invincible  horror  against  him.  ^<  How  is  it,"  said  she  to 
herself,  **  that  I  did  not  perceive  in  him  any  signs  of  the 
evil  spirit  to  whom  he  is  abandoned  1  Without  doubt 
the  disturbance,  into  which  his  impious  discourse  has 
thrown  my  mind,  must  have  been  the  cause."  In  musing 
thus,  the  beauteous  princess  experienced  a  kind  of  secret 
curiosity  to  sec  the  yoimg  Arab  again,  in  order  to  discover 
that  distinguishing  sign  which  the  Lord  must  have 
stamped  on  the  reprobate. 

Malek  Adhel  inhabited  at  Damietta  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs;  there  every  thing  breathed  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  former  possessors,  there 
the  foot  stepped  on  marble,  there  the  eye  saw  nothing  but 
columns  of  granite  and  jasper ;  and  still  the  elegance  of 
tbe  outaide  was  short  of  that  of  the  interior.  Apartments 
without  number,  and  immense  gardens,  were  occupfiMl 
by  the  seraglio ;  eunuchs  watched  at  the  secret  docvs,  and 
guards,  in  costly  dresses,  at  the  outer  gate*;  hut  the 
pnnce  had  destined  another  palace  for  tb<  residence  of 
the  queen  and  the  Christians :  though  a  stranger  to  the 
manners  of  Europe,  he  still  knew  enough  of  their  deli- 
cacy,  to  judge  that'  a  queen  would  blush  to  live  with 
slaves,  and  that  the  abode  of  voluptuousness  must  prove 
detesUble  to  tho  archbiahop;  it  was  therefore  to  a  aepa- 
rate  palace  that  he  caused  tbe  queen  and  her  attendanU 
to  be  conducted.  He  ordered  that  none  but  Christians 
should  wait  on  her ;  he  allowed  the  prelate  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries  of  his  worship,  and  even  consented  that  the 
lords  and  knights,  who  formed  Berengcre's  court,  sbouUl 
be  introduced  into  her  apartments  at  certain  hours  of  the 
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day.  Solitary  and  extensive  gardena  surrounded  this 
palace :  thoagh  contiguous  to  those  of  the  seraglio,  they' 
were  separated  from  them  by  high  walls,  and  bad  no 
tort  of  coDimnnication  with  them. 

The  Eastern  luxury  that  pervaded  this  abode  astonished 
the  queen,  and  offended  the  humble  novice :  rich  Persia 
carpets  were  spread  under  their  feet,  odoriferous  incense 
and  myrrh  burnt  on  all  sides,  and,  in  a  large  jasper  ball, 
piles  of  cushions,  richly  embroidered,  surrounded  a  basin, 
wherein  four  cupids  of  porphyry  poured  out  of  rich  vases 
streams  of  clear  and  lucid  water.  Gauze  curuins  and 
blinds,  admiuing  but  a  faint  light,  permitted  the  eye  to 
distinguish  through  them,  in  the  gardens,  orange  and 
rose  trees  twining  their  flexible  branches  with  the  jasmin 
mod  the  vine  before  the  windows. 

The  richest  of  these  apartments  was  intended  for  the 
queen ;  Matilda  selected  the  plainest,  and  within  these 
walls,  covered  with  marble  and  gilding,  she  regretted  her 
obscure  and  narrow  cell.  The  archbishop,  deeply  grieved 
ftt  the  detention  of  the  queen  and  the  Christians,  detested 
the  more  the  luxury  that  surrounded  him,  in  proportion 
as  his  heart  was  filled  with  bitterness;  he  shut  himself 
up  in  the  most  retired  chamber  of  the  palace;  a  coarse 
bed  was  the  only  piece  of  furniture,  a  cross  the  only 
ornament  he  condescended  to  accept;  there  he  prayinl 
night  and  day  for  the  deliverance  of  his  brethren,  and 
quitted  his  retirement  only  to  go  and  impart  to  them 
aasistanoe  and  consolation. 

As  soon  as  the  princesses  had  arrived  in  their  apart- 
ments, Malek  Adhel  sent  them  baskets  filled  with  the 
moat  exquisite  kinds  of  fruit,  and  sherbets  of  every  sort : 
hot,  joining  respect  with  generosity,  he  did  not  appear 
before  them.  He  even  sent  to  acquaint  them  that  no 
Mussulman  should  enter  their  palace  without  their  con- 
sent, and  that  himself  would  not  venture  to  appear  be- 
Ibre  them  until  he  had  some  satisfactory  news  to  impart 
to  them. 

During  the  sad  night  that  followed  this  mournful  day, 
the  princesses  sought  in  vain  that  sleep,  which  the  re- 
membranoa  of  their  misfortunes  interrupted  incessantly. 
Berengere,  thinking  only  of  her  husband,  bathed  with 
leva  her  lonesome  couch,  and  could  address  Ood  only 
in  the  pasnonate  accenta  of  her  distracted  love :  Matilda, 
itneefiag  6erore  the  Sovereign  Judge,  offered  up  to  him 
her  tean  and  prayers ;  and  endeavouring  to  resign  her 
soul  to  the  severe  affliction  be  had  sent  her,  she  said : 
•<  O,  Infinite  Greatness,  I  will  break  my  heart  rather  than 
murmur  against  thy  decrees ;  nor  shall  the  cup  of  clay 
rise  against  the  band  that  formed  it.  Happy  yet  that 
thmi  hast  given  me  thy  law  for  my  support,  in  order  that 
it  may  soften  the  bitterness  of  evil  days,  and  prevent  my 
heiog  overcome  with  anguish  in  my  trials." 

The  next  day  the  princesses  met  in  a  solitaiy  closet, 
which  they  resolved  to  auke  their  oratory  ;  the  pale  visage 
of  Matilda  exhibited  the  signs  of  a  calm  and  resigned  grief, 
such  as  piety  approves  of  and  allows;  while  the  queen 
carried  in  her  distracted  countenance  tbe  im^ge  of  the 
profound  deaohition  that  reigned  in  her  soul.  At  that 
moment  the  archbishop  entered ;  he  bad  interrupted  his 
prayers  for  the  sake  of  performing  a  more  important  duty 
still,  that  of  consoling  the  afflicted— -a  worthy  and  noble 
prerogative  of  hia  offi^  that  his  charity  never  snflered  him 
to  neglect;  but  the  queen,  overcome  by  her  sorrow,  was 
unable  yet  to  hear  him ;  and,  though  she  durst  not  own  it, 
she  felt  in  her  heart  that  her  wound  would  not  stop  bleed- 
ing until  the  day  when  she  should  be  restored  to  her  lord : 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  a  term  to  her  troublea, 
dbe  interrogated  the  prelate,  and  requested  be  would  make 
hev  acquainted  with  tbe  disposition  of  Saladin,  and  the 
hopes  she  might  build  on  Malek  AdheKa  protection.  "  My 
ftcher,**  said  she,  "  yon  were  born  in  Asia  ;  Patriarch  of 
Tjrre  far  these  last  thirty  years,  the  counsellor,  the  friend, 
of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  who  have  many  times  been 
entrusted  by  them  with  embassies  to  the  soldan,  you 
most  know,  better  than  any  person,  the  court,  the  customs, 
ihe  characters,  of  our  enemies,  and  be  better  able  to  point 
oat  by  what  means  the  favour,  on  which  my  life  depends, 
may  be  ol)tained." 

M  Alas  V*  replied  the  archbishop,  « it  is  but  too  true  that 
I  have  seen  the  birth  and  the  progress  of  this  power  of 
Saladin,  which  has  overturned  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
and  threatens  now  all  Asia ;  I  may,  without  a  doubt,  be 
able  to  inform  you  by  what  road  he  has  attained  this 
height  of  glory  where  he  now  sits.  I  know  his  court, 
his  power,  and  hia  intrigues ;  I  know  what  virtuea  dis- 
tinguish him  and  what  vices  he  is  charged  with ;  I  know 


well,  too,  the  great  ascendency  of  Malek  Adhel  over  hu 
mind,  and  all  the  advantages  I  might  have  derived  there- 
from, in  behnlf  of  the  Christians,  if  they  had  suffered  me 
alone  to  treat  with  this  prince,  the  most  noble  and  gene- 
rous of  all  princes.  Alas!  instead  of  destroying  one 
another  by  intestine  wars,  if  our  chiefs,  our  Christians  of 
the  East,  would  have  listened  to  my  counsels,  and 
Amaury  and  Lusignan  had  entrusted  themselves  to  my 
exfierience ;  believe  me,  the  Holy  Land  would  not  now 
be  reduced  to  the  deplorable  condition  we  are  doomed  to 
witness." 

Having  said  these  words,  the  archbishop  sighed  bitterly 
and  remained  silent  After  a  long  pause,  he  resumed, 
and  began  bis  reciul,  while  the  queep  and  Matilda,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  were  listening  with  the  most  profound 
attention. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**  It  was  at  Damascus,  in  the  court  of  the  Atabeck 
Noureddin,  that  Saladin  and  Malek  Adhel  were  brought 
up,  under  the  eyes  of  their  father  Ayoub.  Ayoub  was 
far  from  foreseeing  or  wishing  tbe  future  greatneas'bf  his 
house :  faithful  to  bis  sovereign,  who  loved  and  honour- 
ed him,  at  times  his  sword  was  employed  in  gaining  him 
new  states,  or,  retired  in  his  government  of  Damascus,  he 
was  bringing  up  for  him,  in  the  person  of  his  two  sons,  two 
servants  as  faithful,  as  devoted  to  his  interests,  aa  he  had 
always  been  himself. 

*<  Saladin  did  not  announce  in  his  infancy  whot  he  was 
one  day  to  be  :  an  indolent  temper  and  peaceful  virtues 
were  the  only  marks  observed  in  his  character,  while 
Malek  Adhel,  full  of  warlike  ardour,  seemed  as  he  grew 
up  to  thirst  after  combats.  Saludin,  grave,  cold,  austere, 
reflected  much,  spoke  little,  shunned  all  pleasures,  dis- 
dained love,  and  saw  with  pain  the  nK>ment  arrive  when 
his  age  must  oblige  him  to  take  arms.  Malek  Adhel, 
impetuous,  intrepid,  open-hearted,  even  to  indiscretion, 
giving  himself  up  immoderately  to  all  the  voluptuous 
pleasures  of  youth,  obtained  by  his  entreaties  leave  to 
shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  before  the  age  when  the 
law  of  Mussulmans  allows  it. 

•*  It  was  thus  that  the  genius  of  Saladin,  which  waa 
formed  only  to  command,  remained  inactive  aa  long  as 
he  was  obliged  to  obey,  while  Malek  Adhel  evinced  early 
proo£i  of  what  he  waa  to  be  all  his  life«-an  intrepid  war- 
rior, aincere  friend,  and  devoted  servanL  But,  much  as 
the  dispositions  of  these  two  brothers  were  opposite,  aa 
much  also  were  their  hearts  united :  they  never  parted 
without  regret,  nor  met  again  without  joy.  This  friend- 
ship, cemented  by  the  same  respect  for  the  laws  of  Ma- 
homed, by  an  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  Christians,  by 
mutual  services,  and  above  all  by  time,  this  deep  and 
lively  friendship,  which  would  be  the  object  of  our  ad- 
miration, had  it  not  been  so  fatal  to  us  in  its  efiects,  has 
never  belied  itself  to  this  day,  and  even  seems  with  time 
to  acquire  new  strength. 

"  In  Egypt  they  made  their  first  campaigns,  under  the 
command  of  thtfir  uncle  Shirkouh,  who  had  been  aent, 
by  the  Atal^jck  Noureddin,  to  drive  away  the  Fatimite 
Caliph,  who  reigned  at  Cairo,  and  lubstitute  in  bis 
authority  that  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  Shirkouh  pene- 
trated with  ease  into  an  ill-protected  and  ill-defended 
country,  the  indolent  sovereign  of  which  had  abandoned 
the  government  to  subordinate  tyrants.  Meanwhile,  at 
the  approach  of  the  general  of  Noureddin,  Ledin  Allah 
awoke  from  his  lethargy ;  but,  having  no  means  to  repel 
so  formidable  an  enemy,  he  lavished  his  treasures  to  bribe 
him,  and  offered  him,  together  with  half  of  his  riches,  the 
place  of  grand  vizier,  which,  by  the  extent  of  ita  authori- 
ty, was  above  that  of  the  caliph  himself. 

**  Shirkouh  was  dazzled  by  tbe  magnificence  of  these 
promises,  and,  his  ambition  prevailing  over  his  fidelity,  be 
engaged  to  maintain  tbe  rights  of  Ledin  Allah,  and  to 
abandon  his  former  masters.  At  this  intelligence,  the 
soul  of  Malek  Adhel  grew  indignant ;  he  ventured  to  re- 
proach his  uiu:le  with  tbe  treacherous  action  he  was  going 
to  commit:  offended  at  such  audacity,  Shirkouh  would 
have  punished  him,  without  doubt,  bad  not  Saladin  in- 
terceded in  behalf  of  hia  brother,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
accompany  their  uncle  the  next  day  to  the  audience  of 
tbe  caliph. 

<*  The  brilliant  pomp  of  that  court  astonished  the  sons 
of  Ayoub,  accustomed  to  the  simplicity  of  that  of  Nour- 
eddin ;  but  they  saw  it  with  very  different  eyes ;  while 
Shirkouh's  perfidy  fired  the  proud  and  generous  heart 


of  Malek  Adhel  with  indignation,  Saladin  felt  rising  in 
his  own  certain  movements  of  ambition  until  then  un* 
known  to  him  ;  not  that  he  envied  Shirkouh  'his  great-  i 
ness;  the  second  place  of  an  empire  was  not  enough  to  { 
draw  him  from  bis  indifference ;  hut  he  felt,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  hope  of  seeing  none  above  him  in  power 
might  make  of  him  another  man.* 

"  These  sentiments  soon  began  to  display  themselves; 
it  only  required  opportunity  to  determine  Saladin;  it 
offered  itself;  Shirkouh  died,  and  Ledin  Allah,  finding 
himself  without  any  defender,  and  hoping  to  acquire  one 
in  the  eldest  of  Ayoub's  sons,  lost  no  time  in  offering  him 
the  place  of  his  uncle.  The  arobitioijis  Saladin,  who  was  . 
aspiruig  at  another,  feigned  to  content  himself  with  that,  ' 
and  excuaed  himself  with  Malek  Adhel  for  having  accepted 
it,  in  assuring  him  that  bis  intention  was  to  make  use 
of  it  only  to  further  the  views  and  conform  himself  to  the 
orders  of  the  atabeck,  their  roaster.  Malek  Adhel  be* 
lieved  him ;  but  on  his  leaving  Cairo,  to  fight  tbe  Chria- 
tians,  he  heard  that  Ledin  Allah  was  no  more,  that  Sale* 
din  l^ad  ascended  bis  throne,  and  ruled  with  power  su* 
preme :  he  could  not  think  that  bis  brother  would  thus 
have  betrayed  the  allegiance  be  owed  to  Noureddin ;  and 
particulariy  that  be  would  have  deceived  him  thus.  He 
quitted  the  army  amidst  his  victories,  ran  to  Cairo,  and 
appeared  before  Saladin :  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  psinted 
to  him  in  strong  colours,  tho  shame  such  a  usurpation 
would  cast  on  their  family,  the  despair  of  their  old  father, 
Ayoub ;  he  reminded  him,  that  it  was  to  the  roaster  he 
was  betraying  that  he  owed  the  very  greatness  he  had 
attained.  Saladin  had  not  forgotten  the  atabeck's 
favours;  he  revered  hia  father's  gray  hairs,  and  loved 
Malek  Adhel  more  than  brother  ever  loved  brother ;  yet, 
immovable  on  bis  throne,  conscious  that  was  the  place 
fate  had  assigned  to  him,  his  brother's  entreaties  could 
not  make  him  give  it  up,  and  Malek  Adhel,  unwilling 
either  to  fight  against  him,  to  defend  him  against  Nour- 
^din,  or  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  war,  turned  hia 
arms  against  the  Christians,  and  made  them  tremble  in 
the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

*<  Thus,"  continued  the  archbishop,  «  Malek  Adhel,  by 
refunng  to  Uke  part  in  the  great  quarrel  between  Saladin 
and  the  atabeck,  made  us  the  victims  of  his  friendship 
for  bis  brother,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign.  I  shall 
not  describe  to  you  the  horrid  ravages  his  arms  have  com* 
mitted  in  the  Holy  Land.  None  of  our  cities,  none  of 
our  armies,  have  been  able  to  witbatand  this  warrior,  too 
aptly  sumamed  tbe  LUn  0/  Combata  and  the  Thunder 
of  War,  But,  Ramah  and  Tiberiad  leveled  with  the 
ground,  Tripoli  and  Bethlehem  changed  into  a  heap  of 
stones,  Ptoliemais  conquered,  and  Jerusalem  at  last  lost 
to  Christendom,  speak  louder  than  my  words,  and  mora 
forcibly  than  the  tears  I  cannot  help  ahedding  at  the  recoi* 
lection  of  such  misfortunes." 

The  archbishop,  interrupted,  stopped  himself  for  the 
second  time,  at  this  period,  to  give  free  course  to  his  tears. 
Matilda  mixed  her  own  with  them  and  would  undoubt* 
edly  have  hated  the  dire  author  of  so  many  calaniitea,  if 
Heaven  had  given  her  a  heart  capable  to  feel  such  a  sen- 
timent **My  father,'*  said  ahe,  with  a  timid  voice* 
<*there  are,  in  this  account,  thinga  that  confound  my  un- 
derstanding :  how  do  you  allow  not>le  and  generous  son« 
timents  to  that  prince  who  has  overturned  the  holy  cityl 
Can  it  be,  that  the  infidels  posaes's  any  virtues  V*  •*  For 
the  misfortune  of  the  world,  and  the  faith,  they  do,  my 
daughter,*'  replied  the  prelate ;  '<  you  will  meet,  in  many 
Saracena,  and  particularly  in  Malek  Adhel,  sincerity, 
disinterestedness,  and  nobleness  of  soul;  but  all  these 
virtues  are  like  a  smooth  bark  biding  within  a  aource  of 
corruption,  similar  to  thoae  fruits  we  read  of  in  the  Scrip* 
tures,  that  charm  the  6ye  by  their  beauty,  and  leave  in 
the  mouth  a  bitter  and  poiaonous  subsUnce."  Matilda, 
at  theae  words,  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  as  if  to  rccom* 
mend  these  wretched  Muasulmana  to  divine  mercy :  and 
the  queen  exclaimed — "But,  my  father,  tell  us  how 
Malek  Adhel,  who  left  Egypt  not  to  favour  the  usnrpa* 
tion  of  his  brother,  happena  to  be  now  governor  of  Dami* 
etta  ?"  *'  This  is  what  remains  for  me  to  tell  you,"  replied 
the  archbiahop ;  **  but  your  majesty  will  allow  me  to  delay 
this  information  until  another  day :  for  at  this  moment 
the  recollection  of  my  brethren's  suflerings  has  made  my 
wounds  bleed  afresh.    Aiaa  I  who  will  heal  them  1     The 

*  All  these  particulars  respecting  the  character  of  Sala- 
din are  true,  and  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  history 
of  hia  Ufa. 


THE  SARACEN. 


crown  it  fallen  from  oor  bead ;  oar  days  are  acoompUsh- 
eJ ;  our  end  is  come ;  and  all  the  splendour  of  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Sion  is  Umished.  O  Almighty  Judge !  cast  a  look 
on  our  affliction,  see  if  ever  grief  equaled  our  grief,  and 
do  not  close  thine  ear  to  our  ciries,  that  we  may  not  ex- 
pire in  distress." 

During  the  following  days,  the  archbishop  could  only 
meet  the  princesses'  at  the  hour  of  prayers ;  much  of  his 
time  was  taken  up  by  Malek  Adhel,  who  enquired  about 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  the  respective  characters  of  iU 
kings :  he  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  day  to'visit  the 
wounded,  and  console  the  dying ;  he  stopped  most  by 
Montmorency's  bedside;  but  it  was  less  to  strengthen 
than  to  admire  his  courage ;  for  this  hero  whs  resigned 
to  his  God  with  such  fervour,  that  he  would  have  beheld 
the  approach  of  death  without  even  regretting  glory; 
meanwhile  he  was  restored  to  that  glory  for  which  he 
was  bom.  His  wounds  closed,  and  Malek  Adhel,  bear- 
ing ho  was  out  of  danger  in  consequence  of  the  care  he 
had  caused  to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  Malek  Adhel,  noble 
and  generous,  did  not  think  he  had  preserved  the  life  of 
an  enemy,  but  that  he  had  saved  a  hero. 

When  at  last  the  archbishop  was  free  to  return  to  the 
queen  she  entreated  him  to  resume  the  history  of  Sala- 
din's  conquests.  They  met  with  Matilda  in  the  oratory, 
and  the  prelate  continued  thus : 

«<  While  Malek  Adhel  was  destroying  our  cities  and  our 
fields,  Noureddin  was  preparing  to  chastise  his  faithless 
emir ;  he  had  just  collected  a  numerous  army,  and  was 
advancing  by  forced  marches  towards  £gyi»t,  when  death 
eUuck  him,  and  thus  destroyed  the  only  powef  that  could 
set  bounds  to  Saladin's  ambition :  the  last,  as  a  wise 
politician,  hastened  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  atabeck, 
and,  this  marriage  making  his  usurpation  partly  legiti- 
mate, Malek  Adhel  hesitaUtd  no  longer  to  range  himself 
on  his  brother's  side,  and  thenceforth,  supported  by  that 
invincible  arm,  the  new  sultan's  throne  bade  defiance 
to  all  the  united  powers  of  the  East. 

**  The  two  brothers  celebrated  their  reconciliation  by 
new  conquests.  Mouhoul,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  fell  under 
their  blows :  Jerusalem  alone  resisted  still ;  but  the  in- 
testine wars,  that  raged  there,  made  the  Christians  trem- 
ble for  the  fate  that  awaited  her. 

*<Amaury  was  no  more ;  the  unfortunate  Baldwyn  V. 
had  not  survived  him  long,  and  Sybilla,  his  eldest  sister, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  had  caused  Lusig- 
jnsTi^  her  Uuaband*  to  W  crowned  kin 5;  but  the  rights  of 
lUiai  lust  wore  fiot  u]uver:iitlly  ackiiow  lodged.  Several 
piincesj  bistiibutari^,  refused  t(»*wear  allegiance  to  him ; 
end  Uonrnd^  Marquis  of  Muntfcrriit,  disputed  his  claims 
to  tlie  thfivne ;  thb  riv»J.  supporl<id  hy  Raymond,  Count 
of  TfipoHj  was  Q  formidnble  enemy,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  pa*vviled,  bad  be  nut  indUpoRcd  all  men's  minds 
by  hJB  hjirjih,  haughty,  anil  bfleiK»fale  disposition;  while 
thai  yf  Liinignan,  Hiding  a*  boundles^s  an  ambition  under 
u  pop u  1,1  r  Hnd  aQIibIc  cnrriager  acquired  many  more  par- 
tisans :  bolides*  deep  in  his  projects  and  conatant  in  his 
underdikmgFt  iitipeiuous  in  hi$  w tabids,  but  still  maater 
of  hi5i  F*nti(neni« ;  artfo),  pirfidioua  pt^rhaps,  never  stop- 
ping to  con  lid  CT  jf  a  dciii^rminntion  \vas  unjust,  but  only 
il  it  wiLg  praelicalile  ;  and,  \^  ithaU  liaving  hod  the  artifice 
to  perflioiide  (bfil  Ui«  av-n  intt^rpHs  were  held  of  no  im- 
porlaticu  Uv  htm,  compared  wilh  ihoti«  of  the  state;  be 
liud  idsliihivd  gTfat  advantn^es  over  a  rival,  who  had 
iHttrd  li>  thrt^alcn  ih^  Chmtiani  tie  would  abandon  their 
raut4<  I0  join  Mine  oH  &a\&dm,  if  they  did  not  oblige  Lu- 
ttgnun  10  resign  him  the  crov  n, 

**  It  Vk'SLM  it)  the«c  circuiniitHncf^it  that  the  King  of  Jeru- 
f  atpin  *iiiTiiootif?d  me  one  tiny  to  hia  council,  and  said  to 
tm  I  *  My  fiiihcr,  if  we  wem  &uU  in  the  timea  of  the  first 
Cru§adc,  in  thone  Usppy  limine  vrh^n  the  Christians,  obey- 
ing miiy  one  chief,  »*a<:riftcing  Willi  ]yy  their  private  ad- 
vniuagfl  to  thp  public  goodj  viero  w  or  I  by  of  the  heavenly 
i'luvc  thoy  wert)  culled  upon  to  defend,  notwithatanding 
fhf  valuiir  and  numbers  ol  our  cnemie*,  I  should  not  fear 
th«m,  nor  ahouii)  [  mce  myself  r^ucfsi)  to  the  humiliating 
nevi'ibity  of  »uing  for  peace ;  but,  my  father,  since  the 
wi;itUh  of  the  East  baa  c^rrti  pted  the  Christians, since  they 
have  pri^fcfTod  golcU  pkerfnmcB,  und  the  pleaaures  of  this 
climnt«i  to  ttiBt  poverty,  th^t  im&terily  of  mannera,  which 
fartiivfly  difttinguishcd  th«  av& tigers  of  tlie  Son  of  Mary  ; 
•icjcOf  in  short,  Palestine  ha»  auccesaively  given  birth  to 
Princ««  of  8 i don,  Marquises  of  Tyre,  CounU  of  Jcppa, 
Oaratia  of  EamU,  end  lo  many  other  lorda,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  bpeoaic  indepeudent  of  the  King.of  Jerusftp 
leci,  tbevmpirerin  dividing  thu*  iti  forces,  has  ioatthmn 


irrecoverably  ;  and,  unless  we  obtain  from  Ssladin  a  truce, 
which  will  aflbrd  us  time  to  send  for  and  receive  asaistance 
from  £uroi>e,  I  see  with  terror  the  throne  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  ready  to  crumble  into  dust,  and  the  tomb  of  Christ, 
purchased  with  so  much  blood  and  so  many  toils,  falling 
for  ever  undei  the  power  of  our  impioua  oppressors :  in 
this  distressing  situation,  it  ia  to  your  experience,  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom,  O  my  father,  that  I  have  recourse. 
Revered  by  the  Christiana,  esteemed  even  by  our  enemies, 
you  are  the  only  man  who  can  support  our  cause  with 
success  :  go,  then,  my  father,  repair  to  the  court  of  Sala- 
din;  speak  to  him ;  speak  also  to  Malek  Adhel,  he  pos- 

>ses  great  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
and,  though  lie  has  done  us  more  barm  than  any  body, 
if  I  am  to  believe  what  fame  publishes  to  his  praise,  he 
will  sympathise  with  our  misfoi tunes  better  than  othera: 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  truce,  my  father,  I 
rest  upon  you  entirely  ;  for  I  know  too  well  how  dear  the 
glory  of  the  Christians  is  to  you  to  fear  seeing  it  tarnished 
in  your  hands.' 

•«  In  consenting  to  take  upon  myself  the  care  of  this 
honourable  and  difficult  mission,  I  adopted  the  cause  of 
Lusignan  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom ;  but,  though  I  did 
not  esteem  his  character,  it  appeared  to  me  more  likely 
than  that  of  Conrad  to  bring  back  peace  and  harmony 
into  the  empire;  besides,  his  claims  were  very  fair ;  they 
were  sacred,  since  he  had  received  the  oath  of  all  his  sub- 
jects ;  honour,  religion,  made  it  a  duty  for  me  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  my  sovereign  ;  consequently,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  repair,  according  to  his  orders,  to  the  court  of 
Damascus,  where  8aladin  then^resided. 

**  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  no  ambassador  ever  ex- 
perienced a  more  distinguished  reception  than  I  did  at 
the  court  of  Damascus :  the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  I 
waa  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  Sultan  ;  he  received 
me  in  his  tent  whence  pomp  and  luxury  were  severely 
baniahed,  and  where  he  was  distinguished  from  his  sub- 
jects only  by  a  greater  simplicity  of  dress.  When  he 
perceived  me,  he  honoured  me  with  a  gracious  smile ;  and 
the  prince  his  brother,  sdvancing  to  meet  me,  with  that 
air  of  dignity  and  open-heartedness  that  wins  all  hearts 
to  him,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  said — *  Venerable 
pontiiT,  in  sending  you  to  uti,  the  Christians  announce, 
at  last,  that  they  are  willing  to  deal  with  us  honestly,  and 
that  we  may  confide  in  their  promises :  my  brother  is 
ready  to  listen  to  your  proposals,  and  I  to  support  them 
before  him.  Although  we  know  well  that,  by  your  ex- 
ample and  your  eloquence,  you  draw  to  your  faith  almost 
all  the  Saracen  prisoners,  yet  wo  know,  also,  that  those 
who  remain  faithful  to  Mahomed  are  no  less  protected  by 
you,  and  that  your  charity  extends  to  all  the  unfortunate ; 
therefore  you  will  receive  in  this  court  the  same  attentions, 
the  same  homages,  as  are  paid  to  you,  without  doubt,  at 
Jerusalem  :  whoever  scatters  benefits  all  around,  ought 
also  to  reap  gratitude  ;  such  a  man  as  you  only  can  have 
friends,  and  I  swear,  in  apite  of  the  faith  that  divides  us, 
that  you  will  find  none  more  sincere  and  more  ardent 
than  Malek  Adhel.' 

«*The  warmth  with  which  this  prince  pronounced 
these  words  moved  all  present,  and  aflecte)}  me  to  tears. 
— Perhaps,"  continued  the  archbishop,  addressing  the 
queen,  **  your  majesty  will  think  that  modesty  ought  to 
have  closed  my  lips  on  such  praises,  but  it  is  less  from 
vanity  than  from  a  desire  to  make  you  know  Malek 
Adhel  that  I  am  induced  to  repeat  them." — "  But,  my 
father,"  interrupted  Matilda,  eagerly,  "  why  did  you  not 
avail  yourself  of  your  residence  near  that  prince  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  light  V — **  I  have  attempted  it  more  than 
once,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  prelate,  **  but,  without 
doubt,  the  instant  marked  by  the  Lord  has  not  arrived 
yet:  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  will  come,  and  that 
so  magnanimous  a  soul  is  not  destined  to  remain  in 
eternal  darkness."  **  My  father,"  continued  the  princess, 
"do  not  you  pray  sometimes  for  his  conversion  1"— 
"  Every  day,  my  daughter ;  for  such  a  conversion  would 
do  more  good  to  Christianity  than  the  gain  of  many 
battles ;  and,  if  the  queen  permit,  we  will  every  morning 
and  evening  implore  the  God  of  mercy  for  the  prince  in 
our  joint  prayers."  Berengere  assured  him  that  she 
consented  to  it  very  willingly,  and  the  princess  added, 
rather  eagerly — "  My  father,  you  will  resume  to-morrow 
your  interesting  account ;  but  now  I  think  the  hour  of 
prayera  has  struck."  The  archbishop  arose  at  tlicMO 
words  to  begin  the  holy  ceremonies;  all  the  captive 
Christians,  who,  by  their  rank,  were  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mittad  before  the  queen,  were  assembled.     Near  the  altar 


stood  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk :  bent  with  the  weight  oi 
years,  he  only  asked  of  God  life  enough  to  go  and  die  in 
the  camp  of  the  Christiana :  fiirther  on,  aome  women,  in 
teara,  raised  up  their  handa  and  hearts  towards  him  who 
alone  could  bring  their  captivity  to  a  period :  at  some 
little  distance  the  young  Josselin  of  Montmorency,  pale 
and  weak,  waa  casting  timid  glances  on  the  daughter  oi 
kinga,  and  wondering  that  Heaven,  who  had  reserved  her 
to  his  service,  had  permitted  that  she  should  fall  under 
tiie  yoke  of  the  infidels.  The  queen,  prostrate  before  her 
crucifix,  on  velvet  cushions,  taken  up  with  one  thought 
alone,  could  speak  and  pray  for  one  object  only  ;  while, 
kneeling  down  on  the  marble,  Matilda,  with  a  tranquil 
conscience,  sent  up  to  Heaven,  for  the  prince'a  conversion, 
innocent  and  pure  prayera,  that  might  have  intermixed 
themselves  wi^  those  of  angels. 

CHAFITR  V.     " 

A  few  days  after,  the  archbiahop  waa  proceeding  to 
give  the  princesses  the  continuation  of  Saladin's  victories, 
when  a  black  eunuch,  charged  with  a  message  from 
Malek  Adhel,  waa  introduced  to  the  queen,  and  told  her 
that  the  prince>  having  newa  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate, was  coming  shoitly  to  see  her  majeaty. 

At  this  intelligence  the  young  virgin  blushed,  and 
aroae,  looking  at  the  archbishop,  as  if  to  read  in  his  eyes 
whether  she  was  to  retire  or  wait  for  the  prince.  The 
prelate  reflected  for  some  minutes,  then,  taking  Matilda 
by  the  hand,  he  made  her  sit  down  between  the  queen 
and  himself.  **  You  must  remain,  my  daughter,"  said 
he ;  •<  the  least  sign  of  mistrust  might  ofiend  the  prince, 
and  the  ssfest  way  to  deal  with  great  and  generoua  souls 
is  to  seem  to  trust  to  them ;  besides,  Malek  Adhel  has,  by 
hb  moderation,  deserved  our  confidence,  since  this  is  the 
firet  time  he  ventures  to  appear  before  you  after  your 
arrival  at  Damietta."  At  these  words,  the  obedient 
Matilda  sat  down,  dropping  her  veil  over  her  virginal 
brow.  Berengere,  always  thinking  of  her  husband,  did 
not  imagine,  from  the  moment  news  of  importance  had 
been  announced,  that  it  could  relate  to  any  other  than 
him :  she  was  going  to  interrogate  the  archbishop,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  Malek  Adhel,  who,  following  Ym 
message  closely,  appeared  suddenly  before  them. 

After  he  had  advanced  towards  the  queen,  and  bowed 
with  an  air  both  mild  and  respectful,  he  turned  to  Ibe 
princess,  looked  at  her  a  long  time,  and  not  without 
emotion.  At  last,  addressing  the  archbiahop,  he  said : 
"Venerable  father  of  the  Christians,  our  acquaintance 
does  not  date  from  this  day :  if  our  faith  is  dUferent,  oor 
souls,  I  venture  to  think,  are  not ;  and,  in  speaking  of  me 
to  my  illustrious  captives,  I  may  hope  you  have  not 
represented  me  as  an  implacable  master  and  a  merciless 
enemy." — "The  princesses  can  tell  you,"  replied  the 
prelate,  **  in  what  terms  I  have  expreased  myself  on  yoor 
account."  "  My  lord,"  inten opted  Berengere  eagerly, 
"the  archbishop  has  confirmed  only  what  fame  had 
already  told  us ;  we  know  that  Malek  Adhel  is  a  hero  ne 
brave  as  he  is  magnanimous,  always  a  victor  in  the  field 
of  battle,  alwaya  clement  after  his  victory ;  if,  sword  in 
hand,  ho  subdues  the  fiercest  foes,  when  he  lays  by  the 
sword,  he  does  not  scorn  the  teara  of  misfortune.  My 
lord,  you  see  before  you  a  queen  in  despair;  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  her  throne  that  she  weeps  and  bewails,  it  ia  her 
husband  that  she  begs  of  you  to  restore — her  husband* 
whom  you  alone  can  give  her  back,  since  you  are  the 
master  of  her  fate."  "No,  madam,  I  am  not,"  replied 
Malek  Adhel,  with  emotion ; "  if  I  were,  rest  assured  your 
chains  would  be  broken  already ;  but  I  was  desirous  of 
telling  you  myself,  that  to-morrow  I  send  to  demand  your 
liberty  from  my  brother,  the  great  Saladtn,  the  first  of 
mankind  after  Mahomed ;  he  will  not  prolong  your  pains ; 
confide  in  his  goodness,  madam,  in  my  intercessions,  and 
in  his  friendship  for  me.  But  could  I  not  learn,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  the  princess  with  a  sort  of  fear  ancl 
embarrassment  which  he  could  not  sccount  for  himself, 
"  could  I  not  learn  if  Richard's  sister  participates  in  the 
I  flattering  opinion  the  queen  is  pleased  to  entertsin  of  me, 
and  if  she  deigns  to  look  upon  me  as  favourably  1"  The 
virgin,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
ground  since  the  prince's  entrsnce,  raised  them  on  him 
with  timidity  at  this  question,  and  replied:  "  How  could 
I  hold  an  opinion  in  that  respect,  when  my  thought 
cannot  comprehend  that  there  ahould  be  any  virtue 
among  the  infidelat  But,  if  it  be  true  that  they  have 
any,  what  monstera  of  ingratitude  are  they,  since  they 
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^^eSiaae  to  know  the  God  from  whom  they  received  them  !*' 
The  prince  ishoddered  at  these  words ;  the  boldness  of 
the  cxpreseion,  and  the  timidity  of  the  princess's  manner, 
a^Nded  such  a  strange  contrast,  that  he  looked  at  her 
in  silence,  unable  either  to  answer  or  understand  her. 
Berengere,  fearful  lest  he  should  be  oflfended,  hasteneii  to 
excuse  her  sister :  **  Forgive,  my  lord,  the  rashness  of  a 
young  person,  who,  brought  up  aWay  from  the  world, 
knows  only  the  law  of  God,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  respect 
that  is  duo  to  the  great  oaee  of  the  earth ;  but  her  inten- 
tion is  so  laudable,  that  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
expressed  herself  ought  not  to  give  you  offience.*' — "  To 
give  me  offence !"  interrupted  the  prince,  eagerly ;  *<  ah ! 
madam,  rest  assured,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Princess  of  England  to  give  me  offence."     **  In  speaking 
her  mind  openly,  the  Princess  Matilda  has  only  followed 
her  doty,**  replied  the  pious  prelate;  **  for,  the  God  who 
iospiies  her,  that  God  to  whose  service  she  is  conse- 
crated, does  not  permit  that  her  zeal  should  be  stopped  by 
frivolous  considerations.   What  is  birth  1    What  are  rank 
and  worldly  honours  to  her  who  has  sacrificed  them  to 
her  salvation!     Prince,"  added  he,  turning  to  Malek 
Adhel, « this  language  ought  not  to  surprise  you,  for,  if 
you  remember  the  fiequent  endeavours  that  I  have  made 
to  draw  yon  over  to  the  true  God  during  my  residence  at 
Damascus,  the  wishes  of  my  heart  are  well  known  tu 
you,  and  you  may  imagine  with  what  ardour  I  join  my 
prayers  to  those  that  the  queen  and  the  princess  daily 
address  to  Heaven  ibr  your  conversion." — <*  Can  it  be 
truel"  exclaimed  Malek  Adhel,  in  casting  looks  of  ardour 
on  MatikSa,  '*can  it  be  true,  that  so  divine  a  mouth 
should  pronouocc  my  name  without  anger  t     Can  it  be 
true,  madam,  that,  notwithstanding  my  faith,  yen  should 
take  someJot^est  in  my  welfiire  1"     Tba  princess,  with 
eyeB  cast  down,  and  a  blush  on  her  cheeks,  replied  in  a 
calm  voice :  •*  Your  laith  inspires  me  with  horror,  your 
blindness  with  pity.     The  empire  of  the  demon,  that  ex- 
tends itself  with  the  help  of  your  arm,  would  make  room 
for  that  of  Christ,  if  your  eyes  could  be  opened  to  the 
proper  light :  can  I  too  much  ask  this  grace  of  God  1" — 
**  Ah !  madam,"  answered  the  prince,  in  laying  hold  of 
her  hand,  ••  that  Qod  cannot  be  the  true  God ;  for,  if  he 
heaid  you,  and  was  all-powerful,  would  he  resist  your 
voice,  woaU  he  not  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  y  our  prayers  ?" 
The  young  ATab*s  vivacity  disturbed  the  virgin;  she 
withdrew  her  hand,  stepped  beck  a  few  paces,  and  raising 
on  the  archbishop  eyes  6lled  with  confusion  and  inno- 
cence, she  said  to  him,  ^  May  I  not  be  allowed  to  retire 
now,  my  father?"    The  prelate  nodded  assent;  Malek 
Adhel  durst  not  detain  her,  but  scarcely  was  she  gone 
out,  when  he  exclaimed :  **  From  what  heaven  is  this 
maid  desoendein     She  most  assuredly  is  no  human 
creature,  and  the  hourU  that  the  prophet  promises  us 
cannot  boast  her  intoxicating  beauty."—"  The  beauty  of 
the  daughter  of  kings  is  no  profane  beauty,"  replied 
the  sichbishop,  gravely ;  **  it  proceeds  from  within,  and 
her  features  shine  with  the  purity  of  her  soul :  if  she  had 
lost  her  innocence,  ithe  would  be  no  more  than  a  common 
beauty ."—^  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  prince, "  love  would 
lend  her  new  charms,  if  possible.     Happy,  a  thousand 
times  happy,  he  who  shall  see  her  embellished  by  love !" 
Ac  this  exclamation,  the  heart  of  the  archbishop  was 
seized  with  tenor;  for,  from  that  moment  be  foresaw 
both  the  passion  of  the  prince  and  the  dangers  of  Matilda; 
but  his  long  experience  made  him  perceive  the  necessity 
of  oppoung  cunning  to  force ;  he  feigned  then  not  to  have 
understood  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  the  queen, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  them,  broke  the  siienee,  and  still 
fbUowing  the  only  thought  that  employed  ber,  ahe  said, 
^^My  lord,  you  are  not  ignorant,  without  doubt,  of  what 
fosses  in  the  Christian  camp:  has  any  battle  taken  placet 
baa  mj  hosband  been  engaged  1  is  not  the  valiant,  the 
noble  Richard,  wounded  1"— »*  If  I  am  to  believe  the  news 
which  I  receive  from  the  army,"  replied  Malek  Adhel, 
**  the  discord  that  reigns  among  the  Christians  will  soon 
have  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  war,  without  our  having 
scarcely  occasion  to   fight  them.     Since  the  King  of 
Bngland*s   anival  in   Syria,  there  has  not  been   any 
general  action,  but  only  some  partial  skirmishes,  where 
your  lord  has  displayed  his  valour,  and  acquired  new 
^OT7,  without  iu  being  purchased  at  the  expense  of  your 
rest :  perhaps,  madam,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  at 
my  return." — **  What,  then,  my  hird,"  interrupted  Be- 
rengere, alarmed,  **  are  you  going  to  Ptolemais,  and  is 
your  iBviodble  sword  to  be  pointed  against  the  heart  of 
Dj  hn^jftod t"-*** Ko,  mad^m,"  answered  th9  prince; 


*<my  brother's  commands  detain  me  yet  in  Egypt;  his 
orders  are  that  I  should  go  to  Cairo  to  collect  new  troops, 
and  I  shall  return  hither  to  wait  the  moment  when  he 
will  desire  me  to  bring  them  to  him.  During  my  ab- 
sence, you  alone  will  command  in  this  palace  ;  your  least 
wishes  will  be  respected :  I  only  beg,  that  out  of  regard 
for  our  eodtoms,  which  prescribe  to  women  a  strict  re- 
tirement, the  gentlemen  of  your  cuort  may  appear  but 
seldom  in  your  apartments,  and  that  you  allow  none  the 
permission  to  enter  your  gardens. — This  injunction  does 
not  concern  you,  my  father,"  continued  he,  addressing 
the  urchbishop ; "  the  respect  due  to  your  sacred  character, 
the  profound  veneration  with  which  your  virtues  have 
inspired  me,  would  incline  me  rather  to  obey  all  your 
orders  than  to  venture  to  give  you  any.  I  feel  that  you  are 
here  the  only  consolation  and  support  of  the  princesses; 
do  not  quit  them,  and  let  the  liberty  which  I  give  you, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  them,  be  at  least  a  pledge  of  the 
purity  of  my  intentions."  He  then  renewed  to  BerengcSre 
the  promise  of  speaking  to  Saladin  in  her  favour,  and  lefi 
the  apartment. 

They  were  scarcely  alone,  when  the  prelate  said  to 
the  queen,  **  Does  not  your  majesty  shudder  at  the  dangers 
to  which  the  princess  is  going  to  be  exposed  1  Her 
beauty  has  inflamed  the  infidel,  and  I  know  Malek  Adhel 
but  too  well;  his  soul  is  noble,  but  hu  passions  are 
violent,  and,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  give  way  to  them, 
unless  the  Almighty  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  virgin, 
her  virtue  will  not  save  her." — "  My  father,"  replied  the 
queen,  **  are  not  your  fears  exaggerated  1  is  a  day,  an 
instant,  sufficient  to  kindle  a  passion  1  The  prince  does 
not  know  my  sister,  he  has  seen  her  beauty  only ;  and, 
although  beauty  is  much,  still  it  is  not  enough  to  inspire 
a  durable  attachment." — ^  Madam,"  answered  the  arch- 
bishop, **  we  are  not  here  as  in  Europe,  where  women, 
free  in  their  choice,  require  time  to  love  and  to  be  loved ; 
there  they  can  only  form  indissoluble  bonds,  because  the 
happiness  of  these  bonds  has  virtue  for  its  basis,  and 
virtue  is  discovered  only  by  the  help  of  time ;  but,  in  the 
East,  where  women  are  subjected  to  a  master  who  dis- 
poses of  them  according  to  his  will,  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  are  thought  nothing  of;  ext^nel  charms  are  every 
thing,  and,  to  behold  them  and  be  inflamed,  it  requires 
but  a  roomenL"— -*<  Thus,  my  father,  you  imagine  that 
the  prince  has  conceived  love  for  Matilda  t"—**  I  am 
surprised  that  such  a  misfortune  should  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  your  majesty/' — ^  But,  my  father,  why 
call  this  love  a  misfortune  1 — Don't  you  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  object  we  love  1  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  Matilda  is  dear  to  the  prince,  she  need  only  say  one 
word  to  break  our  chains,  and  obtain  from  him  a  con- 
veyance back  to  the  Christian  camp."  **  My  character," 
replied  the  archbishop,  gravely,  **  has  always  preserved 
me  from  that  frenzy  that  you  name  love ;  but,  as  much 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  it  in  others,  it  has  appeared 
to  me,  that,  to  the  man  affected  by  it,  there  is  no  duty, 
oaths,  nor  any  thing  sacred  on  the  earth,  which  he  will 
not  consent  to  brave ;  and  that,  in  short,  he  is  capable  of 
doing  any  thing  for  the  object  of  his  love,  except  sacri- 
ficing to  it  that  love  and  those  desires;  thus,  I  can  well 
believe  that  Malek  Adhel  would  grant  all  to  the  prayers 
of  the  princess  but  what  would  affect  the  interest  of  his 
passion.  Provided  .she  remain  with  him,  perhaps  he 
would  break  our  chains;  but,  madam,  would  that  be 
enough  1  and,  if  your  sister  did  not  follow  you,  would 
you  have  the  courage  to  depart  1"  "My  father,"  re- 
sumed the  queen,  without  hesitation,  **  of  what  service 
could  my  presence  be  to  Matilda  1— What  do  I  say, 
should  I  not  even  bt  mere  useful  to  her,  by  going  to  ask 
Richard  to  come  sword  in  band  to  her  deliverance,  than 
by  remaining  here  to  bewail  with  her  t  Without  doubt, 
my  father,  you  have  no  apprehensions  for  her  virtue,  and 
you  cannot  believe  that  a  prince,  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed Malek  Adhel  to  us,  would  be  capable  of  a  criminal 
violence  1"  <*I  see,"  replied  the  archbishop,  with  surw 
prise,  <*  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  conjugal  tenderness 
&rtber  than  your  majesty  does,  since  it  can  give  you  the 
resolution  of  abandoning  the  princess.  No,  madam,  I 
do  not  mistrust  the  virtue  of  that  modest  child ;  but,  near 
Malek  Adhel,  the  temptation  will  be  dangerous  indeed, 
and  innocence  will  never  have  had  a  harder  struggle  to 
maintain.  Your  majesty  knows  too  well  the  ardent  love 
that  attaches  me  to  the  faith  of  Christ  to  suppose  that  a 
Mahomedan  prince  could  inspire  me  with  an  ill-grounded 
enthusiasm ;  but  I  dare  affirm,  madam,  that  neither  Philip 
Anguttus,  nor  the  illnstrioas  Bichard,  the  two  greataat 


monarchs  in  Christendom,  poaseMCs  that  union  of  striking 
virtues,  that  elegance  of  mind,  that  aodnctive  charm,  that 
may  be  remarked  in  Malek  Adhel ;  but,  in  the  error  to 
which  he  is  abandoned,  so  many  brilliant  advantages  ara 
only  sources  of  corruption,  and  serve  only  to  the  misfor« 
tune  of  the  world.  Shall  I  tell  you,  msdam,  they  have 
seduced  a  Christian  maid,  one  who  was  by  birth  nearly 
allied  to  the  throne,  in  that  Jerusalem  where  her  futher 
had  reigned,  where  her  God  had  died,  the  daughter  of 
Amaury  and  Mary,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  Agnes  so  celebrated  throughout  the  East 
for  her  beauty  and  valour,  who,  sword  in  h^nd,  braved 
death  a  thousand  times,  and,  soaring  thus  above  her  sex^ 
whose  gloiy  she  wished  to  be,  soon  became  the  disgrace 
of  it,  by  neglecting  its  duties,  as  she  had  forgotten  its 
modesty.  Proud  heroine !  thou  who  didst  despise  the 
gentle  virtues  of  thy  companions,  and  their  peaceful 
pleasures  in  retirement  and  obscurity,  who  didst  prid« 
thyself  on  thy  superiority,  because  thou  couldst  shed 
blood,  though  thou  hadst  a  merciless  heart,  it  was  not 
free  from  weakness ;  and  hadst  thou  not,  amidst  the  din 
of  arms  and  the  sports  of  warriors,  learned  to  blush  at 
nothing,  thou  wouldst,  without  doubt,  have  been  ashamed 
of  thy  love  for  a  Saracen !"  **  What  do  you  say  !  O 
heavens!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  with  terror. — **A  cruel 
and  dreadful  truth,  at  the  remembrance  of  which  my 
heart  bleeds  every  day  !  but  I  will  eifler  into  the  partico* 
lars  of  that  deplorable  adventure  when  I  resume  the 
history  of  Saladin,  and  perhaps  you  will  then  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  what  we  may  have  room  to  apprehend 
and  to  hope  from  the  disposition  of  Malek  Adhel." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  queen  sent 
word  to  the  archbishop  that  she  was  going  with  Matilda 
to  the  orange  arbour  nearest  to  the  palace,  and  begged 
him  to  come  and  meet  them,  in  order  to  finish  the  nar« 
ration  that  she  was  so  impatient  to  hear. 

Berengere  and  her  sister,  arm  in  arm,  covered  with 
their  veils,  descended  into  the  gardens :  in  waiting  for 
the  archbishop,  they  were  walking  quietly  around  the 
orange  grove,  when  suddenly,  from  the  middle  of  a  thick 
clump,  tlie  branches  of  which  extended  along  the  waU 
that  closed  the  garden,  an  unexpected  noise  made  them 
shudder.  Berengere  advanced  towards  the  spot:  she 
saw  with  surprise  a  little  secret  door,  made  in  the  wall« 
and  hidden  from  the  eye  by  the  foliage  which  covered  it, 
fly  open,  and  a  female  slave,  trembling  and  dismayed, 
come  runnhig  towards  her,  and  throw  herself  at  ber  feet; 
at  the  sight  of  a  suppliant,  Matilda,  whose  terror  had 
kept  her  bac^,  came  to  raise  her  up ;  but  the  slave,  press* 
ing  to  her  lips. the  princess's  robe,  exclaimed,  •<  O  dear 
and  sacred  habit !  O  bright  and  revered  cross !  O  virgin, 
worthy  to  carry  it,  be  thou  blessed  a  thousand  times ! 
Ah  !  madam,"  added  she,  in  struggling  against  Matilda, 
who  was  still  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  iM  ground, 
<*  let  not  your  chaste  liands  touch  me :  I  am  a  wretch 
stained  with  the  blackest  of  crimes ;  I  have  forsworn  my 
God  and  my  country,  to  follow  my  royal  and  guilty 
mistress  into  this  impious  abode.  Seduced  by  the  grea^ 
est  of  all  heroes,  she  sacrificed  all  her  duties  to  her  mad 
passion,  not  doubting  to  reign  always  in  the  heart  of 
Malek  Adhel,  and  to  share  with  him  Saladin's  power ; 
but,  instead  of  that  glory  and  happiness  she  expected, 
Malek  Adhel  loads  her  with  mortifications;  h^  treats 
the  daughter  of  Amatiry,  who  has  given  herself  to  him, 
like  the  slaves  which  he  purchases ;  ehe  is  dying  with 
grief  and  shame.  More  than  once  has  she  tried  to  take 
up  her  arma  again,  and  quit  this  abominable  residinee ; 
but  love  detains  her,  and  still  more  the  fear  of  appear- 
ing again  in  her  indignant  coimtry ;  sometimes  snatch- 
ing up  her  formidable  laoce,  she  would  challenge  her 
ungnueftd  lover  \  but  he  answered  that  he  would  not 
fight  agahist  a  woman,  nor  love  a  woman  who  could 
fight ;  in  fine,  madam,  when  we  heard  that  yon  wece 
a  prisoner  in  Damietta,  hot  treated  like  a  qneen  by  Ma- 
lek Adhel,  I  entreated  my  mistress  to  permit  me  to  aeek 
the  means  of  gaining  admittancoto  you,  in  order  to  im- 
plore your  assistanoe :  her  pride  could  not  brook  the 
idea  of  it ;  but  this  morning  a  fi^esh  insult  has  deter- 
mined her  to  break,  if  poasible,  the  chains  that  hold  her, 
and  p]Mct  her  destiny  in  yoar  hands.  Would  you  bo* 
lieve  it,  madam,  it  was  not  enough  for  the  prince  to  con> 
found  the  daughter  of  Amaury  with  the  crowd  of  women 
that  fill  his  seraglio ;  it  was  not  enongh  to  treat  her  with 
an  insulting  coldness ;  it  was  not  enough,  in  short,  to 
leave  her ;  but  he  wisbea  to  resign  her  to  another  hue* 
hai|dhefi»ra  ho  deport*  foiXIbiro.  ImJeowgyoiir  palaop, 
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madam,  the  princo  has  declared  to  all  bis  women,  that 
be  wa«  going  to  choose  huslMinds  for  them  amongst  the 
emirs  of  his  court,  and  this  humiliating  order,  which 
slaves  might  obey,  would  you  believe,  he  has  also  dared 
to  give  to  the  Princess  of  Jerusalem  t  She,  justly  indig- 
nant, has  answered  him,  that  she  would  leave  instantly 
the  palace  of  the  tyrant  who  threatened  her  with  such 
a  disgrace :  Malek  Adhel  has  opposed  this ;  *  In  giving 
yourself  to  me/  said  he,  *  in  adopting  the  faith  of  Ma- 
homed, you  are  become  a  slave,  ^nd  the  laws  of  the 
feraglio  forbid  my  restoring  you  to  liberty ;  choose,  then, 
either  the  husband  that  I  propose  for  you,  or  eternal 
captivity ;  and  let  me,  on  my  return  from  Cairo,  find 
yoa  resolved !'  With  these  wonA  ho  went  away,  and 
the  princess  in  despair  was  snatching  up  her  poniard  to 
put  an  end  to  her  deplorable  existence,  when  I  arrested 
her  hand  ;  then,  by  dint  of  tears  and  prayers,  I  prevail- 
ed on  her  to  let  me  come  in  her  name  to  implore  your 
protection.  *  Go,  then,'  said  she  to  me,  <  go,  and  entreat 
that  queen  of  Europe  to  cast  a  look  of  pity  on  my  mis- 
fortunes :  tell  her  with  what  affront  the  Princess  of  Jo- 
rnsalem  is  threatened ;  that  will  be  enough,  without 
doubt,  to  engage  her  to  save  roe.'  I  should  then,  ma- 
dam, have  fiown  instantly  to  your  palace,  if  I  had  had 
the  liberty  of  leaving  that  of  the  prince ;  but  not  being 
able,  I  sought  by  what  means  I  could  reach  you.  In 
walking  along  tlie  walb  of  the  seraglio,  I  hhve  discover- 
ed a  secret  passage,  concealed  on  this  side  by  thick 
foliage,  and  unknown  to  Malek  Adhel  himself:  it  is 
through  this  door,  and  under  a  dress  like'  mine,  that  my 
mistress  will  come  and  embrace  your  sacred  knees ;  and 
I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  divine  Saviour  of  the 
world,  who  never  slighted  the  prayers  of  a  broken  heart, 
I  conjure  you  to  snstch  away  this  wretched  victim  from 
the  hands  of  the  cruel  Saracen  who  insults  her,  and  be- 
nevolently to  protect  her  escape  and  mine." 

In  speaking  thus,  the  prostrate  slave  bent  her  face 
down  to  the  ground,  and  waited  for  tlie  queen's  answer. 
Berengere  did  not  keep  her  in  suspense ;  her  tender  and 
eompassionate  heart  was  always  ready  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  misfortune  and  repentance ;  she  answered, 
then,  with  a  dignity  blended  with  indulgence,  that, 
though  aalave  herself,  she  would  promise  the  daughter 
of  Amaury  to  employ  her  best  cares  in  assisting  her  es- 
cape, in  case  she  should  not  be  able  to  prevail  on  Malek 
Adhel  to  let  her  depart  freely.  xlBut,"  added  she,  **  I 
require  a  promise  from  the  Princess  of  Jerusalem :  after 
«  fault  like  hers,  she  must  feel  that  the  world  is  for  ever 
•hot  against  her.  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  retreat 
for  her  among  the  Christians  than  the  asylum  of  peni^ 
teqce."  «  Yes,  madam,  exclaimed  the  slave,  **  it  is  there 
we  both  wish  to  retire  for  ever,  and  it  is  there  that  eter^ 
m{  tears  vrill  never  wipe  off  sufficiently  our  irreparable 
%ult."  #If  such  lie  yoiir  intention,"  replied  the  queen, 
•*  accept  my  royal  word  never  to  Abandon  yon  :  but  tell 
me,  IS  the  motive  of  the  prince's  strange  conduct  known, 
and  is  it  discovered  why  his  women  are  suddenly  bo- 
come  so  odi4MM  to  him  V  •*  It  is  reported,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  slave,  **  that  a  new  passion,  sprung  from  a 
look,  and  raised  in  an  insunt,  is  the  cause  of  it;  that 
this  love,  pure,  chaste,  generous,  similar  to  that  our 
Christian  knighu  experience,  and  worthy,  in  a  word,  of 
the  oljtat  that  inspires  it,  has  closed  the  heart  of  Malek 
Adhel  to  mny  other  desires."  "  And  do  they  name,"  de- 
manded the  queen,  **  her  who  has  produced  such  a  mar- 
velous effect  1"  **  Yes,  without  a  doubt,  madam,  she  is 
nanfled ;  but  your  mijesty  will  pardon  me,  if  the  respect 
that  such  a  noble  and  revered  name  inspires  forbids  my 
pronouncing  it  before  you." 

Berengere  easily  guessed  at  what  the  slave  wanted  to 
conceal,  but  Matilda  goeeeed  nothing :  ahe  had  listened 
to  the  story  of  Amaury 's  daughter  with  a  sort  of  fear ; 
her  innocent  thonghts  did  but  reloctantly  comprehend 
•neh  new  crimes ;  and,  meanwhile,  she  could  not  help 
being  disturbed  with  the  images  offered  to  her^  Had  she 
sot  just  beard  that  a  Christian  daughter  had  denied  her 
country  and  her  God  ;  that  she  had  choeen  a  Muasul- 
man  for  her  master  c  that  ahe  worshiped  the  altars  of 
Matan ;  and  could  one  wonder  at  the  secret  horror  that 
pervaded  her  soul,  and  the  universal  tremour  that  forced 
her  to  lean  against  a  tree  to  support  herself?  **  Heavens, 
madam  !"  exclaimed  the  slave,  rising  suddenly,  <•  is  not 
this  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  advancing  towaids  you  t 
Ah  !  I  fly ;  I  cannot  bear  his  preeence ;  alas  !  the  idea 
of  appearing  before  him  is  the  worst  of  all  the  fears  that 
tovnepi  my  mianm.**    "  The  words  of  tho  good  pra» 


late  are  meanwhile  50  sweet  and  consolatory,"  answered 
the  princess.  **  They  are  so  for  you,  madam,  who  are 
pure  and  irreproachable,"  replied  the  slave ;  **  but  oh  ! 
how  terrible  are  the  looks  of  the  virtuous  man  to  a  crimi- 
nal conscience !" 

In  spesking  thus,  she  again  closed  abruptly  the  little 
door,  and  thejqucen,  advancing  towards  the  archbishop, 
told  him  what  she  had  just  heard.  The  bishop  was  sur- 
prised, but  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  that  the  heart  of 
the  faithless  Princess  of  Jerusalem  was  moved  at  last. 
*'  She  is  wrong  to  fear  me,"  said  he ;  **  if  her  repentance 
be  profound  and  sincere,  I  will  support  her  against  the 
terrors  that  the  enormity  of  her  crime  must  have  in- 
flicted on  her :  and  you,  my  daughter,"  added  he,  draw- 
ing near  Matilda ;  **  you,  who  appear  frightened  yet  at 
the  dreadful  story  that  has  just  wounded  your  ears,  be- 
lieve that  Providence  had  not  permitted  that  you  should 
bear  such  things,  were  not  the  knowledge  of  them  to  be 
of  use  to  you  some  day  :  you  are,  without  doubt,  des- 
tined to  undergo  trials,  through  which  your  innocence 
alone  would  not  carry  you  ;  and  it  is  because  the  Divine 
Wisdom  haa  foreseen  that  you  would  stand  in  need  of 
the  light  of  virtue,  that  it  has  just  opened  your  eyes  to 
the  image  of  evil  deeds,  that  you  might  measure  the 
abyss  into  which  the  passions  hurry  us  headlong.  But 
come,  my  child,  follow  the  queen  with  me ;  we  are  go- 
ing to  resume  and  finish  the  history  of  Saladin ;  you 
will  hear  the  calamities  of  your  brethren  ;  you  will  weep 
at  their  chastisements,  and  particularly  at  their  errors, 
and  you  will  learn,  by  their  example,  that  we  must  not 
expect  to  repose  softly  00  this  earth,  but  to  suffer  many 
hardships." 

At  the  view  of  that  futurity,  thus  laid  before  her,  Ma- 
tilda sighed  deeply,  and,  agitated  by  a  thousand  confused 
fears  that  she  could  neither  comprehend  nor  define,  she 
went  in  silence  to  the  orange  grove,  where  the  arch- 
bishop resumed  in  these  terms  the  sad  account  of  the 
Mussulman's  victories. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

<*  I  had  not  yet  passed  a  month  at  the  court  of  Da- 
mascus, before,  thanks  to  Malek  Adhel's  protection,  I 
had  already  obtained  a  truce  for  three  years,  but  on  such 
advantageous  conditions,  that  Lusignan  himself  would 
not  have  dared  to  ask.  Malek  Adhel,  full  of  generous 
confidence,  hud  engaged  his  brother  to  rely  on  my  word 
alone,  and  not  to  exact  from  me  either  hostages,  towns, 
citadels,  of  fortresses ;  and  friendship  obtained  it  from 
SaUidin,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  prudence ;  al- 
ready the  treaty  had  just  been  signed,  already  the  sultan 
had  given  orders  to  stop,  until  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
the  raising  of  the  fortifications  which  he  was  building  at 
Ramah,  when  the  Marquis  of  Tyre,  learning  news  so 
favourable  to  his  rival,  forgot,  without  doubt,  that  they 
were  atill  more  so  for  the  Christians,  and  resolved  to  de- 
stroy, by  a  perfidy,  all  the  advantages  I  had  obtained, 
and  all  the  good  I  had  just  done :  it  was  the  moment 
when  hostilities  were  suspended,  when  the  truce  was  on 
the  point  of  being  sworn,  and  the  peace  firmly  establish, 
ed,  that  he  chose  to  arm  his  soldiers  to  stuck,  pillage, 
ravage,  and  plunder  a  caravan  loaded  with  treasures,  that 
Saladin  was  sending  to  Mecca  and  Caabah  (which  is  the 
temple  of  Mecca).  « 

**  At  the  news  of  this  breach  of  faith,  the  court  of 
Damascus,  where  I  yet  was,  resounded  with  cries  of 
rage ;  the  sulun  would  not  understand  that,  the  interests 
of  Lusignan  being  opposite  to  those  of  Conrad,  the 
crime  of  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  for- 
mer ;  he  only  saw  the  insult  he  had  received ;  he  thought 
that  all  the  Christians  were  accomplices  in  it,  and  equal- 
ly deserved  his  vengeance ;  therefore,  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  hidignation,  he  ordered  me  to  be  loaded 
with  chains,  and  plunged  into  a  dungeon.  Malek  Adhel 
opposed  it,  although  ho  partook  of  all  his  brother's  re- 
aemment  against  the  Christians,  although  he  must  have 
been  the  more  exasperated  against  them,  as  he  had  an- 
awered  on  his  head  for  their  good  faith  :  he  ventured  to 
represent  to  his  brother  that  the  perfidy  of  their  enemies 
^id  not  authorise  their  own  ;  that  the  person  of  an  am- 
bassador ought  to  he  held  sacred,  and  that,  while  he  hated 
those  whose  interests  I  was  maintaining,  he  would  de- 
fend my  liberty  and  my  lifo  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
Saladin  answered,  *  I  set  much  less  value  on  the  empire 
I  possess,  than  on  the  friend  who  has  just  hindered  my 
oommittiwg  a  great  fault !  Do  what  thou  wilt ;  I  place 


the  archbishop's  person  under  thy  keeping.'  *  Yout' 
subjecu,'  replied  Malek  Adhel,  *  are  so  justly  indignant 
against  the  rash  people  who  have  laid  their  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  treasure  you  were  sending  to  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre 
could  traferse  your  states  with  safety ;  permit,  therefore, 
that  I  attend  him  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  and, 
that  duty  fulfilled,  permit  me  to  acquit  myself  of  an- 
other no  less  sacred ;  namely,  to  revenge  ray  brother, 
our  prophet,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  shamefully  vio- 
lated.' *  Let  it  be  so  !'  exclaimed  Saladin ;  *  let  us 
also,  before  many  days  are  departed,  lay  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  let  this  sabre,  that  I  now  give  thee,  be  the  first 
to  shine  on  its  ramparts.'  *You  will  see  it  there,'  re- 
plied Malek  Adhel,  pressing  the  soldan  against  his 
breast ;  <you  know,  that  your  brother  has  never  promis- 
ed any  thing  in  vain.'     *  I  know  it,'  replied  the  sultan, 

*  and  I  read  the  ruin  of  the  Christians  in  thine  eye.* 

*  Their  ruin  is  come !'  exclaimed  the  prince,  vehement- 
ly, and  they  parted. 

**  Malek  Adhel  performed  but  too  well  the  promise 
which  he  had  just  made  to  his  brother.  After  having 
escorted  me  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Christians,  with 
such  generous  care  that  gratitude  makes  it  my  duty 
never  to  forget  it,  he  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Conrad's  army, 
who  was  returning  to  Tyre,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the 
caravan  ;  he  attacked  and  beat  the  plunderers,  and  made 
a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
Raymond  of  Tripoli,  and  Rinakio  of  Chatillon ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  gained  this  victory,  when  he  heard  of  the 
battle  on  the  point  of  being  fought  at  Tiberiad.  For 
our  misfortune  he  ran  there,  and  for  our  g^reater  misfor- 
tune yet,  Lusignan  refused  to  listen  to  my  advice ;  and, 
far  from  shutting  himself  up  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
as  prudence  required,  he  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
be  opened,  went  out  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  battle.  You  have  heard  but  too  well 
the  account  of  that  famous  and  ever-deplorable  day, 
which  almost  entirely  crushed  the  Christian  power  in 
Asia.  The  body  of  the  Templars  destroyed,  the  most 
illustrious  captains  slain,  the  king  himself  taken  pri- 
soner— these  were  but  the  forerunners  of  a  for  more 
terrible  disaster.  Jerusalem  still  held  out;  but  what 
could  women,  old  men,  children  who  wept  their  chiefs 
and  their  supports,  do  against  a  triumphant  and  nume- 
rous army  ?  In  vain  did  SybiHa  strive  to  encoo?age  the 
soldiers  who  yet  remained ;  in  vain  did  I  repeat  to  these 
dismayed  people  that  it  were  better  to  die  on  the  sepul- 
chre of  our  God  than  thus  abandon  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  infidels :  they  answered  me  with  a  mournful  silence 
only.  Hunger  broke  down  their  courage,  the  holy  teon* 
pie  was  deserted ;  none  were  seen  in  the  streets  but  pala 
and  livid  figures,  moving  like  ghosts,  and  disputing  for 
their  food  with  the  vilest  animals;  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  hollow  groans  of  hunger,  and  the  last  sighs  of 
life.  Thus  were  the  sad  predictions  of  the  prophet  veri- 
fied under  our  eyes — 

<* « The  ancients  of  the  city  of  Sion  sit  in  the  dust  in 
silence.  They  have  put  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  clad 
themselves  in  sackcloth ;  the  virgins  of  Jerusalem  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  weep.' 

**  Alas !  madam,  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  that  day 
of  desolation,  when  they  were  forced  to  capitulate— that 
day,  when  the  sad  Jerusalem  opened  her  gates  to  a  proud 
conqueror,  and  saw  with  horror  the  hand  of  Malek  Ad- 
hel plant  on  her  walls  the  hateful  colours  of  the  crescent ! 
Meanwhile  I  must  own,  that  it  is  to  the  protection  of 
that  prince  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  more  honourable 
capitulation,  and  the  permission  of  retiring  to  Antioch 
with  our  familiea  and  our  treasures ;  he  set  free  all  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken  at  Tiberiad,  and  paid  out  of  his 
own  purse  the  ransom  of  the  captives  he  did  not  dispo^ 
of;  he  made  rich  presents  to  those  women  wbose  hus- 
bands had  perished  in  the  fight  (  he  caused  <he  wounded 
to  be  taken  care  of  at  his  own  expense,  and  obtained 
from  Saladin  that  the  brethren  of  the  various  monastic 
orders  should  attend  them  till  their  complete  recovery  : 
in  short,  madam,  I  own  that  in  this  circumstance  the 
prince  displayed  virtues  unknown  to  this  age.  The  East, 
astonished,  admired  them  ;  the  Mussulmans  were  proud 
of  them ;  the  Christians  deeply  effected  ;  but  all  praised 
and  blessed  his  nsme ;  and  it  was  at  that  foeus  of  uni- 
versal admiration  that  the  first  sparks  of  the  fatal  pas- 
sion that  ruined  the  daughter  of  Amaury  were  kindled. 
That  princess  was  with  Lusignan  at  the  head  of  the 
army  which  was  defeated  at  Tiberiad,  canying  her  Talour 
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wiMTOver  the  carnage  waa  mott  dreadful ;  she  was  a1- 
wmys  found  near  Malek  Adbel ;  many  Uines  they  fought 
together;  abe  restated  long;  at  lant,  forced  to  yield,  i»he 
•equainted  her  astonished  victor  that  the  enemy,  whom 
be  bad  overcome  with  ao  much  difficulty,  was  a  woman, 
aod  abe  followed  him  into  his  tenL  .  Ever  Mnce  tt^at  day 
she  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  renounced 
brr  raligton,  and  became  the  'first  slave  of  that  prince 
whose  enemy  her  birth  bad  made  her.  It  was  thus  that 
AgDe9y  in  scorning  the  prejudices  of  her  sex,  had  de- 
parted from  its  virtues,  and  it  proved  more  difficult  to 
triampb  over  her  valour  than  over  her  modesty. 

«  Therefore  the  sentiment  that  Malek  Adhel  inspired 
her  fvitb,  was  not  that  tenderness  virtue  allows  women 
to  feel ;  it  was  one  of  those  unruly  passions,  such  as 
erne  in  the  breast  of  warriors,  and  that,  similar  to  a  burn- 
in^  torrent,  scatter  their  flaming  waves,  fearless  of  noise 
and  destruction.  Ah !  what  are  we  not  to  expect  from 
a  maid  who  has  once  bioken  asunder  the  chains  of  aus- 
tere virtue  !  she  falls  with  the  more  weight  as  her 
chains  are  drawn  closer;  thus  Agnes,  accustomed  to 
obey  bot  the  impetuous  dicutes  of  her  soul,  loved  the 
prince  with  the  same  ardour  as  she  had  loved  combats ; 
•he  wished  to  become  bis  wife,  and  Malek  Adbel,  who 
could  Dot  entertain  any  real  esteem  for  her,  still  consent- 
ed to  give  her  that  title."  *<  My  father,*'  interrupted  Be- 
Tengere,  "  to  a  woman  ho  could  not  esteem  1"  •*  That 
name  of  wife,*'  replied  the  archbishop,  **is  very  far  from 
being  as  hol^  among  the  Turks  as  it  is  among  the  Chris- 
tiaoe;  many  women  share  it,  and  their  master's  fancy  is 
the  only  law  necessary  to  repudiate  them."  **  Can  it 
be,"  interrapled  the  queen  a  secoqd  lisne,  joining  her 
haLoda,  « that  a  Cbriatian  woman  could  have  submitted 
to  soch  a  boffliliation !"  ^  Ah  !  madam,  that  shameful 
foilf,  named  love,"  resumed  the  archbishop,  <*  had  per- 
eoaded  Agnes  that  there  was  glory  in  that  humiliation  ; 
that  there  was  glory  in  loving  to  such  excess  as  to  reckon 
for  nothing  the  esteem  of  men  and  the  judgment  of  God. 
Thus,  deceiving  herself  still,  and  fancying  she  saw  glory 
in  celebrity,  she  has  left  the  distaff*  for  the  sword,  and 
the  shade  of  retreat  for  the  bustle  of  arms ;  and  thus 
will  those  wander,  who,  scorning  the  place  God  has 
maiked  Cor  them,  and  the  qualities  that  are  their  append- 
mge,  sabstitute  for  their  humble  virtues  the  bold  ones  of 
jBeo,  Mtid,  eonfofloding  what  Heaven  has  divided,  belong 
to  the  sex  they  have  forsaken,  and  the  one  they  adopt, 
only  to  nnite  and  combine  the  vices  of  both."  *«  But 
what  became  of  Agnes,  my  father  1"  exclaimed  the 
queen  ;  **  she  baa  not  known  any  happy  daya,  most  pro- 
bablj."  •*  No,  madam,"  replied  the  prelate,  «*  that  paa- 
sioii,  acting  as  a  force  to  part  us  with  violence  from  our 
line  of  doty,  being  the  road  of  vice,  it  is  always  that  of 
mtsfbrtone,  too.  Agnes  has  suffered  all  the  pains  she 
merited*  although  a  Mussulman  knows  little  of  that  deli* 
i^ey  that  counts  external  charms  for  nothing,  when  tho 
qualities  of  the  soul  do  not  accompany  them ;  mean- 
while she  has  experienced  the  shame  of  being  despised 
hj  her  rarisher :  a  Christian,  without  doubt,  in  Malek 
Adhel'a  place,  would  have  done  more ;  he  would  have 
Bhanned  with  indignation  a  young  person  who  gave  her- 
self up  lo  him  without  shame.  Malek  Adhel  balanced 
one  mooieot ;  to  hesitate  was  much  for  him ;  for  such 
is  the  aoperiority  of  our  holy  religion  over  all  others, 
thai  the  same  action,  which  among  the  infidels  is  a  rare 
virtue,  m  with  us  but  a  simple  duty  ;  so  that  in  this  cir- 
ouBStanee,  when  the  allurementa  of  pleasure  and  the 
voke  of  honour  were  in  opposition,  by  resisting  the  first 
bot  for  a  short  time  even,  Malek  Adhel  was  generous, 
w^nSe,  by  resisting  the  call  of  the  other  for  one  moment, 
a  (^nstian  bad  been  guilty.  1  will  not  deacribe  to  you 
A^aem  Vntring  her  country  and  her  God  to  follow  an  in- 
6dei,  ^aittiag  the  steps  of  the  throne  where  she  sat,  to 
be  eoofioed  in  a  seraglio,  and  ber  superb  armour  for  the 
habit  of  a  slave.  Let  us  cast  a  veil  on  the  errors  of  that 
italbrtiuiate  princess ;  let  us  not  retrace  her  fault  to  our- 
sdvca.  Since  she  begins  to  repent,  let  us  begin  to  com- 
passionete  her,  and  not  show  ourselves  less  merciful  than 
the  Almighty,  who  never  shuts  the  treasures  of  his  grace 
te  the  repentant  sinner. 

-  At  last  arose  that  fatal  day  when  we  were  to  aban- 
don Jerusalem  :  the  very  inhabitants,  who  had  begged 
te  sorreoder,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  quitting  the  city, 
then  wept  that  they  had  obtained  it:  they  could  not 
eaaeole  themaelves  for  Uaving  the  holy  groond,  and  it  was 
a  very  moving  spectacle  to  see  them  embracing  each  other, 
btfgiog  ptfdoo  mutqally  for  their  past  animosities  and 


divisions,  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  kissing  respect- 
fully the  walls  of  the  churches  they  were  no  more  to 
behold,  bending  prostrate  in  the  holy  sepulchre  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  and  bathing  with  tears  of  blood  the 
place  where  their  Saviour  died.  Queen  Sybil  la,  her 
head  shaved,  and  clad  in  a  mourning  habit,  opened  the 
murch,  and  led  her  weeping  subjects.  Saladin,  on  see- 
ing ber,  appeared  moved  with  her  profound  sorrow  :  he 
approach^  ber  respectfully,  and  said  to  ber  that,  having 
just  been  dubbed  a  knight  by  Hugh  of  Tiberia,  he  wish- 
ed that  very  day  to  begin  following  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
in  granting  her  a  gift  according  to  the  custom  of  our  an- 
cient knights-errant.  The  queen  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
her  husband's  freedom,  and  the  artful  sultan,  who  well 
expected  that  request,  feigned  meanwhile  some  surprise, 
and  seemed  to  assent  merely  from  a  holy  respect  for  his 
promise ;  but,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  was  very 
happy  to  have  so  noble  a  pretence  to  restore  Lusignan 
his  liberty,  for  he  was  not  ignorant  that  his  release  would 
soon  prove  a  source  of  new  divisions  among  the  Chrit- 
tiaps  ;  in  fact,  had  that  prince  remained  in  the  chains  of 
the  Saracens,  all  the  parties  would  have  united  round 
Conrad,  powerful  then  with  harmony  and  good  inten- 
tions :  guided  by  one  leader,  they  might  have  withstood 
Saladin's  army  ;  whereas  Lusignan,  on  his  being  set  at 
liberty,  reviv^  anew  his  claims  to  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  loat.  Conrad,  indignant  at  his  obstinacy,  caused 
the  gates  of  Tyre  to  be  cruelly  closed  against  bim,  the' 
only  city  that  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Christians. 
The  parties  then  grew  more  and  more  inveterate,  and 
their  animosities  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  Lusig- 
nan and  Conrad  were  greater  enemies  against  each  other 
than  they  were  against  Saladin  himself;  and,  while 
scorning  my  remonstrances,  forgetting  the  interests  of 
their  brethren,  they  were  shamefully  quarreling  about 
the  possession  of  a  throne  which  they  had  not  known 
how  to  defend,  all  the  East,  dazzled  with  the  pretended 
generosity  of  the  saltan,  applauded  hia  conduct  in  rais- 
ing up  to  the  clouds  the  greatness  of  an  action,  which, 
in  truth,  was  but  the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy. 

<*  It  was  about  that  time  that  I  embarked  for  Europe : 
you  know,  madam,  what  powerful  succours  I  obtained 
from  all  the  Christian  princes ;  not  satisfied  witli  open- 
ing the  field  of  honour  to  bravery,  glory,  and  piety,  they 
have  wished  to  march  there  themaelves,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample to  their  subjects ;  and  now  they  are  arriring  in 
crowds  on  our  desolate  shores :  no,  a  greater  ardour  did 
not  animate  their  ancestors  at  the  first  Crusade ;  none 
were  then  fired  with  a  more  noble  and  holy  zeal,  and 
better  disposed  to  abed  their  blood  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sepulchre  of  their  God.  Ah !  without  doubt,  we 
shall  see  the  dissensions  of  Conrad  and  Lusignan  ex- 
pire before  the  magnanimous  example  they  behold  in 
Richard  and  Philip  Auguslut;,  and  so  many  other  Euro- 
pean princea,  who,  for  the  interest  of  religion,  abandon 
their  vast  and  flourishing  states,  and,  through  the  perils 
of  a  stormy  sea,  come  to  meet  their  death  in  a  foreign 
clime.  O  my  God  !"  continued  the  archbiabop,  raising 
his  venerable  hands  to  Heaven,  **  thou  wilt  not  surely 
permit  that  such  fair  hopes  be  destroyed,  and  that  such 
noble  resolutions  be  without  effect;  thou  wilt  make 
shine  that  glorious  day,  when  the  Christians,  after  hav- 
ing earned  repose  by  their  toils,  and  victory  by  their 
combats,  shall  again  enter  Jerusalem  consoled,  and  there 
celebrate  the  effusions  of  their  gratitude  and  love ;  and, 
purified  by  their  misfortunes,  adopt  new  manners,  new 
sentiments,  and  set  such  an  example  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue ^«o  the  neighbouring  nations,  that  these  last,  moved, 
edified,  converted  by  the  change,  will  run  into  thy  tem- 
ple, and  form  with  thy  old  servants  but  one  people,  one 
faith,  and  one  heart."  In  speaking  thus,  the  good  arch- 
bishop was  so  thoroughly  touched  with  what  he  said,  he 
fancied  he  could  read  so  well  in  futurity  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  hopes,  that  the  image  of  such  happiness  filled 
his  breast  with  too  much  emotion  to  permit  bim  to  go 
on  :  he  stopped,  but  his  lively  looks,  bis  bead  raised  to- 
wards Heaven,  and  his  silence,  big  with  impressive  fer- 
vour, told  enough  that  hia  heart  was  yet  in  prayer, 
although  his  lips  articubited  no  longer. 

Already  did  the  first  shadea  of  night  begin  to  throw 
their  veil  on  the  orange  grove,  and  gave  to  nature  that 
tint  of  melancholy  which  seems  so  favourable  to  reli- 
gious meditations  and  tender  reveries,  when  the  light 
rustling  of  a  dress,  creeping  through  the  leaves,  struck 
upon  the  ears  of  the  archbishop  and  the  two  princesses, 
and  disturbed  their  reflectioiis.    Soon  they  saw  appear. 


at  the  entrance  of  the  grove,  a  female  Have,  who  seemed 
to  wish,  and  yet  to  drciul,  to  approach.  "  Who  ore 
you  1"  demanded  the  prelate,  advancing  some  paces  to- 
wards her.  At  this  question,  the  unknown  threw  her- 
self on  the  ground  with  such  sobs  and  cries,  that  it 
would  have  been  thought  her  heart  was  ready  to  break. 
"Wretched  Agnes!  is  it  yout"  exclaimed  the  arch- 
bishop, retiring  a  fe^  paces  involuntarily.  *»  My  father," 
replied  the  princess,  **  do  not  retire ;  do  not  make  ms 
desperate,  for  death  is  in  my  heart,  and  my  last  moment 
approaches."  **  O,  my  father,"  interrupted  Matilda, 
eagerly,  and  drawing  near  Amaury's  daughter,  "  hasten 
to  give  her  your  spiritual  assistance,  for  she  says  she  is 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  her  soul  may  yet  be  saved  !" 
**  Is  it  the  Princess  of  England  that  I-seet"  exclaimed 
Agnes ;  **  is  it  she  who  speaks  in  my  favour  t  Yes,  I 
know  her  by  her  habit,  and  more  so  by  her  marvelous 
and  fatal  b<»uty.  Heavens  !  must  I  lie  doomed  to  this 
excess  of  humiliation,  to  owe  something  to  the  prayers 
of  her  who  has  injured  me  so  deeply  t"  **  What  do  I 
hear !"  replied  Matilda,  astonished ;  *«  a  stranger  in  this 
place,  a  captive  in  this  palace,  ignorant  of  your  name 
and  existence  till  within  these  few  hours,  what  am  I 
charged  with,  and  what  barm  have  I  done  you  1"  *<  She 
asks  what  harm,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  distracted  with 
grief;  **  she  who  has  banished  me  from  the  heart  where 
I  reigned  ;  who  has  robbed  me  of  a  love  to  which  I  had 
sacrificed  every  thing ;  she,  in  fine,  the  only  cause  of 
my  shame  and  despair !"  "  Hold,  hold,  Agnes  !"  inter- 
rupted the  archbishop,  sternly  ;  **  your  shame  is  in  your 
regrets.  Ah  !  unfortunate  woman,  if  you  were  moved 
with  a  true  repentance,  would  you  hold  such  language  ? 
would  you  not  rather  bless  the  instant,  that,  in  banish- 
ing from  you  the  object  of  your  criminal  ardour,  has 
likewise  forced  you  to  have  recourse  to  Heaven's  mer- 
cy 1"  •*  Why  do  you  talk  of  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
raving ;  «  what  is  Heaven  without  Malek  Adhel,  and 
what  God  can  I  implore,  when  he  whom  I  had  chosen 
scorns  and  leaves  me  ?"  «<  If  such  are  your  sentiments," 
replied  the  archbishop,  in  a  severe  tone ;  **  if  your  soul 
still  lies  under  the  weight  of  reprobation,  why  do  you 
come  hither  t  why  bring  your  licentious  cries  to  the 
ears  of  this  noble  queen  and  this  chaste  virgin ;  and 
what  are  you  seeking  with  me  1"  At  these  words,  the 
daughter  of  Amaury,  recovering  all  her  pride,  answered 
in  a  proud  and  firm  voice — **  I  am  come  to  seek  a  shel- 
ter against  the  ungrateful  man  who  repudiates  me ;  I 
come  to  ask  for  arms  to  defend  and  revenge  myself. 
Give  me  back  my  lance  and  sword,  and  my  arm  shall 
know  how  to  secure  the  daughter  of  Jcruaalem  from  the 
ahame  of  being  treated  like  the  last  of  slaves !"  «<  And 
by  what  right  should  the  daughter  of  Jenikalem  expect 
to  be  treated  otherwise,"  replied  the  archbishoi#wiib  in- 
dignation, **  when,  by4)cr  conduct,  she  has  placed  her- 
self below  the  most  despicable  creatures  of  her  ser! 
Go,  go,  wretched  Agnes !  return  in^o  that  palace — bow 
down  under  the  feet  of  your  proud  Arab— iinplore  deaf 
Mahomed.  The  day  of  condemnation  is  not  far;  it 
approaches  fast,  it  will  soon  swallow  yon  up ;  already 
Heaven  warns  you  by  me  of  your  eternal  doom."  •«  6 
my  father !  do  not  pronounce  it !"  interrupted  Matilila, 
melting  into  tears ;  ^  could  your  lips  open  to  utter  such 
terrible  words!  take  pity  on  the  unfortunate,  who  is 
going  to  die  without  succour,  and  has  no  longer  the 
strength  to  apply  to  you  for  relief."  The  queen  also 
drew  near  the  archbishop,  aod  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
"  My  father,  will  you  not  speak  to  her  more  kindly,  and  try 
to  bring  her  liack  to  God  1"  •♦  Will  I  not  1"  replied  the 
prelate,  wiping  the  tears  that  fell  on  his  venerable 
cheeks ;  "  madam,  can  you  believe  it  1  O  !  you  know 
not  the  injury  her  obstinacy  does  me,  nor  with  what  joy 
I  would  give  my  own  blood  to  redeem  her  sin ;  but  what 
can  I  do  if  she  do  not  repent  ?  what  can  I  do  but  im- 
plore for  her  the  grace  of  the  AUnighty  1"  Scarcely  bad 
be  uttered  these  words,  when  the  slave,  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  queen  some  hours  before,  appeared ;  and, 
speaking  to  the  Princess  of  Jerusslem,  exclaimed, 
*♦  They  have  just  discovered  your  absence,  madam,  and 
are  seeking  for  you  every  where  in  the  seraglio :  I  have 
taken  advanUge  of  the  confusion  that  prevails  there,  to 
escape  and  follow  you  :  and  now  we  arc  both  safe ;  for, 
the  way  that  has  conducted  us  hither  is  known  to  no- 
body, and  the  Queen  of  England's  palace  is  an  inviola- 
ble asylum,  where  no  Mussulman's  eye  can  penetrate." 
*<  Madam,"  then  said  Agnes,  *«  you  see  my  fate  is  in 
your  bands ;  will  you  not  grant  me  a  shelter  in  your 
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palace  ?  will  you  ^  not  restore  me  my  liberty,  my  anna, 
my  vengeaDcc  t" 

The  tone  in  which  she  pronounced  these  words  made 
Matilda  shudder:  it  was  not  that  which  was  likely  to 
persuade  the  queen.  Agones,  seeing  that  she  was  hesi- 
tating,  hastened  to  add  : — <*  I  but  ill  understand  suing, 
madam;  but  remember,  that,  accustomed  to  command 
since  my  infancy,  prayer  is  for  me  a  strange  language, 
to  which  I  have  had  recourse  only  to  avoid  slavery,  and 
which  I  should  not  have  employed  to  save  my  life." — '«I 
shall  not  resist  your  wishes,"  replied  the  queen ;  **  I  shall 
not  deny  myself  the  hope  of  contributing  to  your  salva- 
tion, in  brealung  the  chain  that  detains  you  here.  Come, 
madam,  come  among  Christians  again !  Come,  and 
weep  with  them  the  fatal  day  when  you  ceased  to  name 
them  your  brethren,  and,  by  long  and  frequent  acts  of 
repentance,  obtain,  from  God*8  infinite  mercy,  a  pardon 
that  the  clemency  of  men  would  not,  perhaps,  grant 
you.  I  shall  see  Prince  Malek  Adhel  at  his  return  from 
Cairo,  and  will  apply  to  him  for  permission  for  you  to 
leave  this  place." — *♦  No,  madam,  no,"  interrupted  Ag- 
nes, impetuously,  **  do  not  ask  him  for  any  thing,  I  en- 
treat yon :  I  wish  to  fly  from  him  without  his  knowl- 
edge, without  his  consent :  leave  me  the  care  of  my  own 
destiny ;  it  is  through  deserts  that,  alone,  on  foot,  under 
the  armour  of  a  warrior,  I  will  go  and  seek  for  a  retreat, 
which  I  shall  owe  to  your  goodness  and  my  courage 
only."  The  archbishop  said  then,  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  request  coald  be 
granted  to  her,  and  that  she  ought  to  rest  herself  con- 
tented with  waiting  in  silence  for  her  fate,  near  the  gene- 
rous benefactress  who  consented  to  afibrd  her  a  shelter. 
Agnes  durst  not  reply  any  thing  to  the  prelate's  com- 
mands :  she  put  down  her  veil  over  her  face,  leaned  on 
her  slave,  and  followed  the  queen  into  her  palace.  As 
none  entered  the  princesses'  apartments  but  persons  of 
their  own  choice,  they  easily  secnrej  their  silence  on  the 
temporary  concealment  they  offered  the  daughter  of 
Amaury«  Matilda  gave  up  with  pleasure  the  room  she 
occupitMl  to  that  princess.  Agnes  took  up  her  residence 
there  the  same  evening ;  and  Matilda,  pleased  to  see  her 
there  at  her  ease,  removed  into  a  little  closet  oontignous 
to  that  room,  where  she  found  no  other  furniture  but  two 
stools  and  a  small  couch.  Scarcely  was  she  left  alone 
in  that  plain  habitation,  when  the  remembrance  of  what 
she  had  just  heard,  of  what  she  had  understood,  and 
still  more  of  what  she  had  not  been  able  to  comprehend, 
recurred  to  give  birth  to  new  thoughts,  and  to  reveal  to 
her  that  the  woild  and  the  heart  of  man  were  full  of 
mysteries  entirely  unknown  (o  her.  She  blamed  herself 
for  thus  giving  admittance  to  ideas,  which  she  was  not 
allowed  to  fathom;  but  the  very  efforts  she  made  to 
drive  th^n  away,  brought  them  back  incessantly ;  and 
the  cariosity  of  a  young  girl,  who  seeks  into  what  is 
concealed  from  her,  could  scarcely  yield  to  the  modesty 
of  a  virgin,  who  grpws  alarmed  at  what  she  perceives. 
Meanwhile,  sixteen  years'  innocence  soon  prevailed  over 
a  few  hours'  disturbance.  As  she  offered  up  her  accus- 
tomed prayers  to  God,  she  insensibly  forgot  the  dis- 
courses, the  wrongs,  and  the  accusations,  of  Amaury's 
daughter ;  and,  of  all  the  sentiments  that  had  disturbed  her, 
there  only  remained  a  profound  compassion  for  sorrows, 
the  more  dangerous  in  her  eyes,  as  she  less  understood 
the  oauso ;  but  compassion,  which,  for  lender  souls,  is 
rather  a  pleasure  than  a  pain,  did  not  binder  her  from 
finding,  oh  her  narrow  couch,  that  sweet  and  peaceful 
sleep  which  a  pure  conscience  can  always  procure. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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The  Princess  of  Jerusalem  was  too  much  a  stranger 
to  that  peace  which  reigned  in  the  soul  of  Matilda  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  same  rest.  The  tortures  of  pride  and 
of  a  frighted  conscience  closed  her  heart  against  those 
sentiments  of  contrition  which  alone  ease  and  strengthen 
the  broken  sinner :  more  vexed  at  the  humiliations  which 
lier  fault  had  brought  upon  her,  than  repentant  for  hav- 
ing committed  it,  she  only  felt  a  kind  of  dry  and  tearless 
remorse,  and  of  universal  aversion,  that  extended  equally 
over  the  lover  who  scorned  her,  and  the  benefactress 
who  consented  to  save  her,  over  the  God  to  whom  she 
had  given  herself  up,  and  that  whom  she  had  abjured,  as 
well  as  over  the  innocence  of  that  virgin  who  was  pre- 
ferred to  her ;  but  still  more  (and  that  was  the  worst  of 
her  torments)  OTer  herself,  vhora  she  ooald  not  but  ac- 
cuse alone  as  the  cause  of  the  vile  eonditioft  to  which 


she  was  reduced.  In  vain  she  sought  to  fly  from  her- 
self; she  could  not  escape :  the  poignancy  of  her  shame, 
increased  by  the  recollection  of  iu  celebrity,  and  that 
irrevocable  necessity  which  bound  her  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  forced  her,  as  it  were,  to  live  with  herself, 
threw  her  into  fits  of  despair,  compared  to  which  icsan- 
ity  or  death  would  have  seemed  comlbrts.  If,  some- 
times, the  image  of  Malek  Adhd  came  to  turn  her  aside 
from  her  own  contemplation,  it  was  only  to  present  her 
with  fresh  cause  of  sorrow !  for,  she  not  only  saw  her- 
self slighted  by  the  man  to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  the 
world  and  her  eternal  salvation,  but  she  was  on  the  point 
of  being  parted  from  him,  and  with  his  own  consent  too ! 
At  this  thought,  the  most  bitter  of  all  thoughts  for  a  soul 
fired  yet  with  all  her  passion,  the  unfortunate  Agnes, 
who,  during  the  whole  night,  had  not  been  able  to  taste 
a  nK>mcni's  rest,  suffered  so  piercing  and  so  doleful  a 
cry  to  escape  her,  that  it  resounded  in  the  ears  of  Matil- 
da,  and  awoke  her  in  a  fright.  She  arose,  looked 
around ;  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  enlighten  the 
east  with  its  first  fires ;  she  could  perceive  nothing,  but 
she  Ibtened,  ki  order  to  discover  whence  the  noise  that 
broke  upon  her  could  come,  and  she  heard  deep  groans 
proceeding  from  Agnes'  room :  she  ran  there,  and  found 
her  up,  pacing  the  room,  palo^  dismayed,  crying  out  with 
grief,  but  not  weeping.  «*  What  wouldst  thou  with 
mel"  exclaimed  she,  on  her  perceiving  the  virgin;  "  why 
does  thy  angelic  form  come  to  offer  before  me  the  view 
of  all  that  is  sinful  in  roe,  and  to  increase  the  transport 
that  tortures'  my  soul  ?"  **  Your  groans  have  reached 
my  ears,"  answered  Matilda ;  *•  I  thought  you  were  ill, 
and  eame  to  offer  you  my  cares."  ♦*  111 !"  replied  Ag- 
nes, looking  at  her  earnestly  ;  **  indeed  I  am  ill,  very  ill 
too ;  but  what  avail  thy  cares  1  thinkest  thou  they  will 
cure  me  1  Ah,  if  thou  wouldst  ease  the  dreadful  tor- 
ments thou  causest  me  to  suffer,  restore  me  the  heart 
thou  hast  taken  from  me,  restore  mo  the  love  of  Malek 
Adhel ;  restore  me  my  lover !"  **  Heaven  be  praised," 
replied  the  princess^  blushing,  **  the  heart  of  the  infidel 
is  not  mine,  and  I  do  not  dispose  of  it."  "  Would  thou 
hadst  spoken  true !"  interrupted  Agnes,  laying  hold  of 
her  hand  with  eager  vivacity:  *<  I  would  give  my  life  to 
be  able  to  believe  it  for  one-  instant :  but  hear  me !  if 
ever  he  offered  to  thee  that  heart,  the  possession  of 
which  is  the  first  blessing  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  accept 
it  not,  or  thou  wilt  soon  fall  into  the  condition  in  which 
thou  seest  me  plunged."  «  But  can  you  nQ.t  extricate 
yourself  from  that  dreadful  state,  at  which  my  soul  is 
frightened  t"  replied  Matilda  sofUy ;  ^  can  yon  not  avoid 
the  prince  by  flight  1"  "Avoid  him!  sayest  thou? 
avoid  Malek  Adhel !  no,  I  cannot :  no,  I  cannot  tear 
myself  away  from  the  intoxicating  charm  of  his  love. 
If  thou  couldst  know  what  felicity  I  tasted  in /orgetting, 
near  him,  my  country,  my  family,  my  crime,  nay,  my 
God  himself!  ....  thou  shudderest,  Matilda !  thy  ear  is 
a  stranger  to  such  crimes :  well,  thou  knowest  not  all 
yet ;  no,  thou  knowest  not  what  excess  of  impiety  love 
has  drawn  me  into.  I  have  wished  for  the  destruction 
of  the  empire  of  Christ,  because  it  may  rise  against  that 
of  my  lover ;  I  have  wished  to  see  that  lover  reigning 
alone  over  kings  and  workls  in  chains :  I  wished  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  army,  to  fight  against  the  cause  which  I 
supported  formerly,  and,  to  defend  a  head  adored,  I 
wished  to  raise  the  sword  against  my  own  blood  and  the 
God  of  my  fathers  ! ....  In  short,  this  very  moment, 
when  William  opens  before  me  the  road  of  repentance, 
when  my  ungrateful  husband  abandons  ond  hates  me, 
the  idea  of  avoiding  him,  of  being  parted  from  him  for 
ever,  is  more  terrible,  in  my  eyes,  than  that  of  my  eter- 
nal perdiiion !  And  thou,  cruel  maid,  thou,  the  author 
of  all  my  woes,  leave  me,  and  go,  tell  thy  archbishop 
that  I  will  not  hear  of  a  heaven  that  has  not  Malek  Ad- 
hel's  love  to  offer  me !" 

During  all  this  speech,  Matilda  had  remauied  trem- 
bling and  motionless ;  the  vehemence  of  such  an  unruly 
passion  inspired  her  with  horror.  Incapable  of  return- 
ing a  single  word  in  answer  to  speeches  so  new  to  her, 
impatient  to  steal  awny  from  the  shame  of  listening  to 
them,  she  still  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  leave  Ag- 
nes  alone,  a  prey  to  her  dreadful  transports ;  meanwhile, 
she  went  out  to  call  her  women,  and  sent  them  to  Ag. 
nes,  until  she  could  acquaint  the  pious  archbishop  with 
the  state  of  Amaury's  daughter.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed of  it,  he  came.  Matilda,  when  she  heard  he  was 
in  the  palace,  went  to  meet  him,  and  said — '*  My  father, 
the  Princess  of  Jerosalem  is  very  ill.     I  know  not  what 


fever  works  in  her  brain,  but  her  head  b  totally  derang-  | 
ed  ;  for,  she  talks  of  nothing  but  the  charms  of  crime,  j 
the  delights  of  impiety  ;  and  Malek  Adhel  seems  in  her  j 
eyes  preferable  to  God  himself."     «<  Hold,  my  daugh.  f 
ter!"  replied  the   prelate;    *Met  not  a  mouth  so  pure  f 
open  to  utter  such  expressions:  strive  even  to  ohliterats 
them  from  your  mind,  and  beware  ever  to  attempt  to  un- 
derstand them :  and   nof^,  go  to  the  queen,  begin  yooi 
holy  lectures  with  her,  and  do  not  return  into  yont^ 
apartment  until  you  have  seen  me."     At  these  words,* 
Matilda  quitted  him,  wolked  away  slowly,  musiDg,  and 
still  endeavoured  to  obey  the  prelate's  injunction^  by  notl, 
seeking  to  comprehend  what  strange  happiness  AginesJ 
could  taste  of  in  the  road  of  crime :  on  arriving  at  the 
oratory  she  found  the  Queen  was  not  there :  she  went 
into  her  chamber,  but  without  success.     At  last  she  cn-^ 
tered  the  great  jasper  hall,  where  Bcrengeresat  on  m  p^^ 
of  cushions,  before  a  table  elegantly  set  out,  and    . 
rounde<I  by  a  crowd  of  young  slaves,  loadod  with  bai* 
kets  of  flowers.      <*  Sister,"  exclaimed   the  queen,   on 
seeing  her,  **  the  prince  is  just  arrived  at  Damietta ;   he 
is  coming  hither  presently  to  bring  us  news  of  the  army; 
and,  until  then,  be  has  sent  us  his  women  to  aroose  us 
with  their  games;  come,  and  sit  by  me  to  partake  of  thii 
recreation."     At  these  words  the  princess  blushed  ;  aho 
felt  her  heart  palpitate,  sat  down,  and  remained  sdleot. 
The  young  slaves  began  to  dance  at  the  sound  of  the 
castanets,  the  cithern,  and  the  tabor;  but  there  was  in 
their  dances  a  sort  of  luxuriant  vuluptuousness  that  dis- 
turbed the  queen  and  alarmed  the  virgin :    she  tarzieif 
her  looks  aside  from  a  sight  that  hurt  her  delicacy ;  and, 
to  see  it  no  longer,  she  arose,  went  to  a  window,  threw    > 
up  the  blind  ;  and  there,  delighted  with  the  serenity  of 
the  sky,  the  beauty  of  the  verdure,  and  the  diarm  tbn 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  spread  in  the  air,  ahe  yield*     . 
ed  to  a  strong  desire  of  taking  a  solitary  walk,  and  ^   \ 
scended  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace. 

She  followed   the  course  of  a  rivulet  that  meandered 
in  a  fine  sand,  edged  on  both  sides  with  rose  and  dtron 
trees :  insensibly,  the  trees  grew  larger  and  closer  toge- 
ther, and  she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
where  a  thousand  paths  that  crossed  each  other  made 
her  lose  the  first  she  had  taken  :  following  at  hazard  that 
which  offered   itself,  she  lost  her  way  still  more  and 
more;  and  meanwhile  the  place  was 'to  beautifol,  eo 
many  birds  were  singing,  so  many  flowers  exhaling  theit 
perfume,  such  clear  waters  flowing  around,  that  the  vir- 
gin was  moved,  but  not  alarmed.     Soon,  fatigued  witk 
her  long  walk,  she  sat  down  under  an  arbour  of  jean- 
mine  and  p\jintain  trees ;  soon  the  profound  silence  of 
this  solitude  brought  back  calm  into  her  heart :  the  i«* 
membrance  of  Agnes  grew  weaker,  as  well  as  the  terror 
of  her  impious  speeches ;  sweet  and  tranquil   thought*,, 
such  as  the  place  she  was  in,  succeeded  her  agitation ; 
and,  overcome  insensibly  by  the  charms  of  that  nature, 
which  it  would  seem  that  no  one  could  approach  with- 
out becoming  better,  Matilda  abandoned  herself  to  that 
sort   of  vague  reverie,  during  which  the   imagination, 
wandering  on  many  objects,  quits  and  returna  to  theon 
again,  without  being  ever  fixed,  because  each  attracta  it 
in  turn,  and  it  pleases  itself  with  all  without  having  to 
blush  at  any. 

In  that  beautiful  bower,  in  that  state  of  foigetfutnesa 
so  new  and  sweet  for  the  youthful  mind  of  a  maid,  who, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  finds  herself  alone  in  flowery 
and  blooming  retreats,  the  hours  passed  rapidly  away. 
The  rooming  was  almost  entirely  gone,  and  the  prince 
had  been  with  the  queen.  Surprised  and  grieved  at  not 
finding  Matilda  with  her,  he  wished  to  know  where  she 
was,  and  whether  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  her.  Be- 
rengere  sent  afler  her ;  she  was  not  in  her  apartm«rt. 
The  prelate,  who  had  all  the  time  remained  th«re  with 
Agnes,  left  his  penitent,  and  came  to  tell  the  queen  that 
Matilda  had  not  appeared  in  the  room ;  hence  he  too 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her.  Berengere  could 
not  satisfy  him ;  for  she  had  not  observed  her  sister  de* 
scend  into  the  garden.  Her  absence  alarmed  the  arch- 
bishop; he  looked  at  the  prince  with  an  eye  of  suspi- 
cion ;  but  Malek  Adhel  was  too  anxious  about  the  prm- 
cess  to  observe  his  mistrust;  he  kept  enquiring  inces- 
santly from  all  around  him,  with  an  eagerness  that  be- 
trayed enough  how  deeply  his  heart  felt  intereated  in 
that  object.  Berengere  remembered  well  that  her  sister 
had  seated  herself  Hy  her,  but  only  for  some  momeatsi 
where  she  had  gone  since  she  knew  not.  Meanwhile 
after  many  fmitles*  efforts,  she  thought  she  recollect<4 
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bavins;  fieen  her  open  one  of  the  doors  into  the  garden, 
tnd  immediately  went  herself  in  quest  of  her.     But  soon 
gbe  was  left  behind  hj  the  prince  ;  happy  with  the  hope 
oi  finding  the  princess  alone,  he  sprang  forward  with 
rapidity  ;  desire,  emotion,  lent  him  wings.     He  knew 
all  the  turns  of  that  intricate  labyrinth,  and  traversed  it 
in  a  moment :  at  last  he  flew  towards  the  jessamine 
bower,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  vestars  garment,  and  the 
sight  alone  of  that  dress  caused  him  a  greater  pleasure 
^an  any  he  had  ever  experienced.     Matilda  heard  the 
,  jise  of  the  leaves  he  was  treading  upon,  arose,  knew 
him  again  ;  at  once  the  archbishop's  narrative  and  the 
condition  of  Amaury's  daughter  came   back  into   her 
ind.     With  a  heart  full  of  terror  and  trouble,  she  flew 
hastily  away,  exclaiming — "O  my  God  I    preserve  me 
from  that  son  of  the  demon,  that  formidable  infidel, 
v^^^  arm  crushes  the  Christians,  and  'whose  tongue 
haii  ^rverted    the   wretched   Ag^es!*'     And  at  that 
thought  she  flew  still  faster;  but  what  availed  to  fly  with 
gQcb  rapidity,  except  to  show  her  terror  and  her  zeal ; 
for  the  swiftness  of  a  timid  virgin,  who  has  passed  all 
her  lile  in  the  confinement  of  a  cloister,  would  not  save 
her  long  from  the  pursuit  of  a  warrior  like  Maiek  Adhel. 
Sare  to  overtake  her  when  he  chose,  be  stopped  to  see 
be^  run.     It  was  truly  to  avoid  him  that  she  hurried  : 
thus  he  saw  it,  and  such  a  resistance,  which  be  had 
never  yet  met  with,  inflamed  him  still  more ;  and  now 
be  sat  off  in  his  turn.     The  arrow  flying  through  the  air 
could  scarcely  follow  him :  he  came  near  the  princess — 
touched  her — took  hold  of  her  garment:  he  would  fain 
have  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  yet  he  dared  not.     If 
the  divine  beauty  of  the  princess  attracted  him,  the  dig- 
nity of  her  countenance  kept  him  in  awe.     Led  away 
by  imperious  desires  which  he  had  never  attempted  to 
oppose,  soTereign  of  bis  palace,  of  courage  to  dare  any 
thing,  having  only  to  overcome  the  weakness  of  a  young 
girl  to  attain  the  height  of  his  wishes — ^yet,  an  indeacri- 
bable  sentiment,  a  sort  of  respect,  which,  until  this  day 
be  had  never  experienced,  hut  at  the  sight  of  his  father, 
or  in  the  temple  of  Mahonied,  made  him  fiiU  at  the  knees 
of  Matilda.    For  the  first  time  the  proud  Arab  prostrated 
I  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  woman,  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  it,  for  he  fancied  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  divinity. 
"O  yoo^saui  be  to  her,  **  who   have  given  me  a  now 
being,  daughter  of  heaven,  angelic  beauty  !— you  who 
sorpass  all  that  I  have  seen  most  beautiful  in  my  life, 
who  consume  me  with  an  ardent  fire  which  I  dare  not 
indulge,  and  which  I  almost  dread  to  mention — ^you  who 
ilreedy  dispose  of  my  will  and  my  life,  whence  have 
jOQ  taken  your  power  1"     At  these  passionate  words, 
Matilda  pressed  on  her  bosom  the  relic  of  the  abbess, 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  made  new  efibrts  to  os- 
ope ;  but  the  prince  would  not  suffer  her.     "  Whither 
would  you  go  V  exclaimed  he,  pressing  eagerly  the  deli- 
cate hand  of  the  princess ;  "  why  do  you  shun  me  with 
80  much  obstinacy — what  are  you  afraid  of— do  you  be- 
hold me  with  horror  1"     In  speaking  thus,  he  looked  at 
her  so  tenderly,  love  gave  his  handsome  features  so 
much  expression,  that  the  ingenuous  Matilda,  who,  since 
I  faer  birth,  had  never  once  disguised  her  thoughts,  could 
not  answer  that  she  saw  him  with  horror :  she  only  re- 
plied, turning  her  eyes  aside — *'  God  commands  me  to 
shun  his  enemies."     <*And  does  that  cruel  God  also 
oommand  you  to  hate  those  who  adore  you  V     **  I  ought 
to  hate  those  who  know  him  not."     ''O  !  no,  no,  no,  a 
(hinisand  times !"  interrupted  he,  pressing  the  hand  of 
Matilda  to  his  lips — **  you  will  not  follow  a  law  both  un- 
just and  cruel :  you  will  compassionate  the  torture  you 
cause  me;  you  will  yield  to  the  lover  who  to  you  aban- 
dona  his  fate  and  his  life  !     I  swear  it,  England  shall 
never  behold  you  again  ! — better  to  die  than  to  part  from 
jou !"     At  this  terrible  vow»  Matilda  fancied  at  once 
she  was  torn  away  from  her  country,  her  family,  her 
convent,  and  that  eternal  salvation  her  engagements  se- 
cured to  her.     Frightened  at  the  Saracen's  projects,  she 
Hutched  her  hand  away,  wrapped  it  up  in  the   long 
ileeves  of  her  dress,  pulled  down  her  veil  over  her  face, 
lod,  both  confused  and  terrified  at  the  prince's  speeches, 
she  replied  in  the  sternest  tone :  "  I  am  destined  to  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  brides  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  is 
m  order  better  to  deserve  so  giorious'a  title,  that  I  came 
to  Palestine  to  pay  my  adorations  at  his  tomb ;  but  it  is 
in  England  that  my  cloister  expects  me,  and  that  my 
vows  call  me ;  retract,  therefore,  an  impious  and  aacri. 
Itgious  oath ;  restore  me  the  liberty  which  you  have  de- 
prived me  of,  and,  for  yoar  reward,  God  will  pezhaps 


consent  to  open  your  eyes  to  his  eternal  light."  On 
hearing  this  language,  Malek  Adhel  knew  that  strong 
faith,  that  ardent  piety  which  distinguish  the  children  of 
Christ :  he  felt  well  that  time  and  his  cares  alone  could 
work  a  change  in  the  heart  of  the  princess;  and,  as  al- 
ready he  had  resolved  to  abide  by  her  will,  and  detest  a 
happiness  that  she  could  not  share,  far  from  insisting, 
he  submitted,  and  said — "  Daughter  of  innocence,  what 
do  you  command  and  require  of  mel  the  slave  of  your 
will,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  sufier  to  please 
and  obey  you."  Matilda  was  too  pure  to  understand 
the  extent  and  value  of  such  a  sacrifice ;  but  the  air, 
the  expression,  of  Maiek  Adhel,  made  her  suspect  it 
must  have  cost  him  dear ;  her  heart  was  moved,  her 
looks  grew  kinder,  her  voice  was  softened,  and  she  an- 
swered,  with  embarrassment :  "  I  pray  you,  conduct  me 
to  the  queen."  Matilda's  change  had  not  escaped  the 
prince's  penetration  :  he  saw  that  there  were  means  left 
to  move  the  fair  Christian,  but  only  with  the  help  of 
much  reserve  and  perfect  submission ;  he  therefore  did 
not  hesitate  one  moment  to  obey.  **  Come  this  way," 
said  he,  showing  her  another  path  ;  *<  this  will  take  us 
sooner  to  the  palace."  She  adopted  it  immediately,  and 
followed  the  prince  in  silence.  Sometimes  he  turned 
round  to  look  at.  her — he  stopped — he  sighed  :  the  fear- 
ful Matilda  then  kept  back,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground, 
raised  her  hand  to  hide  her  face  from  the  prince ;  but 
could  not  conceal  from  him  that  modesty  spread  all  over 
her  person  and  countenance;  that  modesty  the  most 
captivating  of  all  the  graces,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
weapons  that  heaven  has  endowed  the  sex  with,  and 
which  inspires  respect  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases 
love.  In  seeing  her  so  beautiful,  Malek  Adhel  could 
scarcely  contain  the  flame  burning  in  his  breast :  mean- 
while he  prevailed ;  for,  at  that  moment,  the  beauty  of 
Matilda  was  almost  like  that  of  an  angel :  he  hurried  on 
to  escape  sooner  the  danger  of  giving  a  loose  to  trans- 
ports that  might  alienate  the  heart  he  was  resolved  to 
obtain  :  the  struggle  of  his  present  desires  with  his  fu- 
ture projects  agitated  him  violently ;  he  walked  with 
emotion,  but  he  knew  well  the  cause  of  it ;  he  knew 
what  he  wished)  what  he  expected,  what- he  had  to  hope, 
while  Matilda  was  destitute,  without  knowing  the  rea- 
son of  it,  or  even  what  she  really  experienced ;  and,  if 
any  thing  was  passing  in  her  heart,  she  only  saw  it 
through  that  thick  veil  which  innocence  draws  always 
before  the  thoughts  of  a  virgin,  to  prevent  her  distin- 
guishing what  modesty  does  not  allow  her  to  know. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 
Matilda  and  the  prince  had  soo«  reached  the  edge  of 
the  wood ;  titey  then  perceived  the  queen  coming  that 
way,  and,  near  the  door  of  the  palace,  the  archbishop 
waiting  for  them.  His  look  was  grave  and  stern,  and,  as 
she  embraced  the  queen,  Matilda  could  not  help  blushing. 
As  she  could  not,  without  much  confusion,  own  all  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  the  prfnce,  she  grew  uneasy, 
inwardly,  at  having  any  thing  to  conceal ;  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  any  thought  we  dare  not  own  must  be  a  repre- 
hensible one ;  and,  taking  the  bashfulness  of  modesty  for 
the  remorse  of  a  fiiult,  she  fancied  »he  had  already  found 
her  punishment  in  the  unusual  embarrassment  that  the 
presence  of  the  archbishop  caused  her.  Berengere  asked 
her  sister  some  questions,  but  the  interest  she  displayed 
soon  gave  way  to  a  more  powerful  one.  She  had  not 
had  time  in  the  morning  to  speak  of  her  husband  to  the 
prince ;  all  taken  up  with  Matilda,  he  would  not  then 
have  listened  to  her,  but  now  she  was  in  hopes  to  obtain 
more  attention,  and  drawing  near  him,  with  eyes  full  of 
tears,  she  said,  **  Can  you  not  give  roe  some  news  from 
the  army  at  Ptolemais  1  O  noble  Malek  Adhel !  have 
you  nothing  to  tell  me  about  Richard  1  alas !  my  life  is 
in  your  answer."  The  prince  was  going  to  satisfy  her 
anxiety,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  a 
knight,  who  seemed  running  precipitately  towards  them. 
Malek  Adhel  wondered,  and  said  to  the  queen,  «  Who  ^s 
the  rash  man  who  presumes  to  enter  your  gardens  at 
this  hour  without  your  orders  1"  The  archbishop  had 
recognised  Josselin  of  Montmorency,  and  mentioned  his 
name  to  the  prince.  Malek  Adhel  then  replied  :  •*  That 
illustrious  name  has  oftea  reached  my  ear,  coupled  to- 
gether with  that  of  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  reputation  of  valour  and  glory  which  but 
few  sovereigns  can  pretend  to ;  bnt  that  name,  great  as 
it  may  be,  and  the  valour  of  him  who  bears  it,  do  not 


excuse  his  intrusion."  He  then  advanced  towards  Jos- 
selin, who  was  only  at  a  few  paces  distance,  and  said  to 
him,  proudly,  "  Presumptuous  knight,  art  not  thou  for- 
bidden to  enter  these  gardens  without  the  Queen  of 
England's  permission  1  Has  she  given  it  thee,  and  if 
she  has  not,  what  comest  thou  here  fort  Knowest  thou 
not  that  such  rashness  deserves  a  high  punishment  ?" — 
*<  Prince,"  replied  Josselin,  with  a  cold  dignity,  "  when 
King  Richard  entrusted  his  wife  and  his  sister  to  the 
care  of  all  the  knights  who  are  now  at  Damietta,  we 
swore  to  him  to  defend  them  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood.  Just  now,  on  coming  to  the  queen's,  I  found  all 
the  ChristibUs  in  confusion  ;  I  learned  that  the  Prinoesn 
Matilda  was  lost  in  these  extensive  gardens,  and  exposed 
to  dangers." — **  And  what  dangers  could  she  fear  in  this 
place  1"  interrupted  the  prince,  with  impatience.  <*  That 
I  cared  but  little  to  know,"  replied  Josselin ;  "  it  waa 
enough  there  were  dangers  threatening  the  princess  to 
make  me  fly  to  her  assistance,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
and  without  calculating  what  perik  I  might  expose  my- 
self  to."  At  these  words  Malek  Adhel's  great  soul  was 
moved ;  squeezing  the  knight's  hand  affectionately,  he 
said  to  him, "  Fear  nothing,  brave  Montmorency,  the 
queen,  without  doubt,  will  not  punish  the  action  she  ad- 
mires ;  but  learn  that  I  too  am  a  knight  as  well  as  thoa. 
Hugh  of  Tiberiad  has  fastened  the  spurs  on  me,  and  I 
have  sworn,  in  his  hands,  to  protect  b^uty,  innocence, 
and  misfortune,  at  the  peril  of  my  life ;  be  not,  therefore, 
any  longer  uneasy  for  the  fate  of  the  Princess  of  England, 
I  too  will  now  watch  over  her,  I  alone,  bearest  thou  t  and 
while  I  do  justice  to  thy  valour,  I  think  that  mine  will 
be  as  useful  to  her ;  and  it  is  at  the  feet  of  this  divine 
maid,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  of  this  holy  prelate, 
and  thyself,  that  I  beg  her  henceforth  to  look  upon  me 
as  her  most  devoted  knight  and  only  defender"—^'  I 
doubt,"  replied  Montmorency,  sharply,  «•  that  a  captive, 
as  the  daughter  of  kings  is  in  this  palace,  she  would  ac** 
cept  the  master  of  it  for  her  servant" — "  She  cannot 
do  it  as  a  Christian,"  added  the  a^bbishop. — **And 
still  less  as  a  sister,"  replied  the  queen.  «  O  magnani- 
mous prince!  consider  yourself,  whether  Matilda  can 
accept  the  protection  of  him  who  may,  some  day,  shed 
the  blood  of  her  brother  and  my  husband!"— *<  And 
if  I  swore  to  you,  madam,"  replied  Malek  Adhel,  "jiever 
to  turn  my  arms  against  that  beloved  husband,  myself  to 
watch  over  Ills  life,  and,  in  short,  to  respect  the  brother 
of  Matilda,  even  as  I  do  my  own  brother,  would  you  not 
at  that  price  consent  to  see  the  Princess  Matilda  assent 
to  my  request!"  Berengere  could  not  believe  what  she 
heard ;  she  could  not  believe  that  that  formidable  arm, 
not  satisfied  with  sparing  her  husband,  was  going  to  be 
raised  in  his  defence.  Malek  Adhel  renewed  hit  premise, 
and  then,  in  the  efiusion  of  her  gratitude,  she  blessed 
her  chains,  and  loved  that  captivity  which  had  supplied 
her  with  the  means  of  interesting  Malek  Adhel  in  favour 
of  Richard.  «*  I  know  not,"  interrupted  Montnoorency, 
bitterly,  <*  whether  our  great  king  might  not  be  offended 
if  he  saw  your  majesty  imploring,  in  his  behalf,  Malek 
Adhel's  generosity.  Whatever  be  the  valour  of  this 
warrior,  I  am  much  deceived,  or  the  illustrious  Richard 
would  fear  his  arora  much  less  than  his  compassioni; 
and  all  our  knights  would  wonder  much,  madam,  to  see 
a  Christian  queen  plaeing  leas  confidence  in  their  zeal 
than  in  the  protection  of  their  greatest  enemy." 

Matilda  inclined  her  head  softly  on  the  queen's  shoul- 
der, and  told  her  that  Montmorency's  answer  seemed  to 
her  just,  noble,  and  such  as  must  af&ct  her.  Malek 
Adhel  heard  her,  and  grew  uneasy  ;  as  he  looked  at  her, 
she  seemed  moved.  Meanwhile,  Montmorency,  on  his 
knees  before  the  princess,  gazeil  on  her  enthusiastidilly, 
and  thanked  her  with  transport  for  the  approbation  she 
had  just  given  him.  On  seeing  this,  Malek  Adhel  could 
hardly  contain  the  terrible  suspicions  that  began  to  work 
upon  him  ;  every  thing  seemed  to  tell  him  that  MonU 
morency  was  dear  to  Matilda ;  a  thousand  violent  pro- 
jects crowded  at  once  into  his  mind,  all  advising  him  to 
get  rid  of  his  rival.  He  must  punish  him  assuredly,  but 
only  in  such  a  way  as  his  great  soul  could  punish. 
»*  Montmorency,"  said  he  to  him,  "  a  soul  like  yours, 
wherein  honour  reigns,  must  grow  indignant  at  being 
away  from  the  field  of  war.  Return  !  I  break  your 
chains !  Go,  and  tell  your  masters  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  them,  since  I  venture  to  restore  them  such  a 
man  as  you.  At  this  speech  Josselin  remained  con- 
founded ;  unable  to  accept  a  favour  from  an  infidel,  or 
to  leave  Matilda,  he  refused  the  proffered  gift  of  freedom ; 
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he  had  sworo  to  biff  king  not  to  quit  the  princeties,  and, 
Unless  they  thonld  think  proper  to  release  him  from  his 
oath,  he  vowed  to  keep  it  at  the  price  of  his  blood. 
Malek  Adhel,  with  great  vivacity,  asked  the  queen 
whether  she  bad  any  objections  to  MontnK>rency's  going 
to  speak  of  ber  to  Richard.  Berengero  assured  him  that 
she  would  consider  herself  blamable  if  she  deprived 
Richard  and  the  Christians  of  such  a  valiant  knight. 
Josselin  had  then  but  one  hope  left ;  he  addressed  Matil- 
da, entreating  her  not  to  divmiss  biin  too.  **  Was  that 
to  be  the  price  with  which  she  would  reward  the  pure 
xeal  that  animated  him — a  zeal  which  would  make  him 
sacrifice  his  life,  without  even  asking  for  a  look  as  a  re- 
compense 1"  The  impetuous  Arab  would  not  let  him 
go  on ;  he  threw  himself  at  the  kncea  of  the  princess, 
exclaiming,  **  Matikia !  1  vow  to  yon  a  zeal  as  pure,  and 
a  boundless  gratitude.  Think  what  extensive  claims  the 
title  of  tfour  knight  will  give  you  over  me ;  think  of  all 
the  good  my  obedience  will  enable  you  to  do  your  sub- 
jects, your  friends,  your  brethren."  He  ceased  then,  and 
waited  in  silence  for  the  princess's  answer.  Montmo- 
rency was  waiting  also,  and  both  were  fixing  on  ber 
their  sapplicating  looks,  that  seemed  to  implore  some 
favourable  words.  Matilda  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground  ; 
embarrassment,  emotion,  uncertainty,  were  seen  on  her 
ingenuous  countenance ;  she  knew  not  what  to  decide ; 
and,  full  of  difi^ence  of  herself,  she  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop  for  advice  from  his  wisdom.  *'0  my  father!*' 
said  she,  "  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  !** — >«  My  daughter," 
replied  the  archbishop,  **  the  arm  of  Montmorency  is  of 
too  mach  service  in  the  army  for  you  to  allow  yourself 
to  detain  him  here ;  but  if  a  sense  of  duty  prescribe  you 
to  release  him  from  his  engagement,  that  same  sense  of 
duty  commands  you  still  more  to  refuse  the  services  of  a 
prince,  who,  great  and  magnanimous  as  he  is,  still  is  no 
leas  the  roost  formidable  enemy  of  your  brother  and  your 
God.  My  child,"  continued  he,  with  a  holy  enthusiasm, 
**  what  need  you  the  assistance  of  men  1  Ah  !  preserve 
only  that  piety  that  reigns  in  your  soul,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  weakness  of  your  age  and  sex,  you  will  be  armed 
with  a  force  that  will  place  yon  above  all  perils,  and 
prove  of  more  service  to  you  than  all  human  assistance." 
-— •*  My  father,"  replied  Matilda,  «*  your  words  come  from 
heaven ;  I  believe  them,  I  adore  them !  they  shall  be  my 
law."  Then  turning  round  to  Josselin,  with  an  interest- 
ing  look  of  dignity,  she  said,  **  Baron  of  Montmorency, 
the  road  of  glory  lies  open  before  you,  I  will  detain  you 
no  longer ;  go  to  the  army,  go,  and  shed  your  blood  in 
that  holy  and  sacred  cause,  the  cause  of  God  himself, 
which  he  invites  yon  to  support.  You  will  relate  to  my 
brother  our  misfortunes;  you  will  ask  of  the  Christians 
prayers  for  onr  deliverance ;  but,"  added  she,  with  a  blush, 
«  you  must,  to  allay  their  fears,  tell  them  of  all  the  vir. 
tues  of  our  present  master, — it  will  be  easy  to  describe 
them ;  to  speak  of  honour  and  loyally  will  only  be  a 
Montmorency's  native  tongue."  On  hearing  this  kind 
language,  the  proud  Josselin  was  afiected ;  to  hide  his 
emotion,  he  bowed  low  to  the  princess,  and  took  the  train 
of  her  robe,  which  he  kissed  respectfully ;  but  feeling 
his  disturbance  increasing,  he  pulled  down  the  visor  of 
his  helmet,  and  inclining  himself  very  low  before  the 
queen,  the  prince,  and  the  archbishop,  he  hastened  to 
withdraw.  After  his  departure,  Maick  Adhel  remained 
thoughtful  and  absent;  still  in  his  place,  he  seemed  to 
see  nothing  of  what  surrounded  him.  The  queen,  fa- 
tigued with  his  silence,  sat  down  upon  a  turfy  seat,  and 
Matilda  placed  herself  by  her.  Meanwhile,  the  prelate 
meditated  within  himself  the  means  of  obtaining,  also, 
from  the  prince,  the  liberty  of  Amaury*s  daughter;  with- 
out doubt,  be  was  fearful  of  breaking  upon  Malek  Ad- 
hel's  reflections,  but  he  was  still  more  afraid  of  putting 
off  to  the  next  day  a  good  action  which  might  then  be 
performed ;  led  awuy  by  his  benevolence,  he  determined 
to  speak  to  the  prince. 

He  described  to  him  the  remorse  of  Agnes,  the  wish 
she  felt  of  going  to  expiate  her  crime  in  one  of  those 
profound  retreats  where  austere  penitence  weeps  till 
death ;  he  hoped  the  noble  Malek  Adhel  would  not  op- 
pose the  only  means  of  salvation  remaining  for  a  sinner, 
who  had  been  guilty  for  his  sake  only.  The  prince, 
astonished,  enquired  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of 
Agnes  t  Berengere  then  spoke ;  she  related  the  means 
by  which  Amaury's  daughter  had  left  the  sera^io,  and 
concluded  by  asking  for  her  liberty.  Malek  Adhel  an- 
swered ;  <«  Since  that  princess  has  selected  so  respectable 
a  protectress,  madam,  I  confide  her  freedom  into  your 


hands,  and  leave  you  the  arbitiess  of  her  fate.  Father 
of  the  Christians,"  added  he,  turning  to  the  archbishop, 
**  you  know  I  did  not  seduce  Agnes.  Without  doubt 
she  was  too  fair  for  me  to  refuse  her  proffered  love,  but 
to  give  her  mine  I  esteemed  ber  character  too  little,  and 
the  sort  of  glory  she  had  acquired  rendered  her  still  less 
amiable  in  my  eyes.  No,  a  woman  I  bad  seen  covered 
all  over  with  blood  in  battle,  and  unmoved,  could  not 
engage  my  heart ;  this  heart,  that  had  never  loved  yet, 
wanted  a  timid  and  modest  beauty — an  object  both  pure 
and  virtuous,  who  could  command  its  respect ;  in  short, 
my  love  wanted  an  object  that  stands  alone  in  the  world, 
that  has  appeared  but  once  to  the  eyes  of  men — an  ob- 
ject  that  a  single  word  conveys  and  expresses — I  wanted" 
—The  archbishop  hastened  to  interrupt  him ;  **  My 
lord,"  said  be,  «<  what  do  you  decide  about  the  daughter 
of  Amaury  ?"  **  Madam,"  replied  the  prince,  address- 
ing himself  to  Berengere,  **  I  surrender  into  your  hands 
all  my  rights  over  her;  watch  her  conduct;  you  will 
henceforward  be  her  support  and  ber  only  relation,  for 
she  has  just  lost  her  remaining  sister;  Sybilla  is  no 
more !" — **  What  do  I  hear  !"  exclaimed  the  arch- 
bishop, <*  Sybilla  is  no  more  !  what  will  become  of  Lu- 
tiignan  ?  what  determination  will  he  adopt  on  losing  a 
wife  who  strips  him  of  ail  his  claims  tc^  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  ?"  "  I  think,"  replied  Malek  Adhel,  with  a 
smile,  *«  that  my  brother  has  already  stripped  him  still 
more."  He  then  farther  entered  into  some  particulars 
of  the  situation  of  the  Christians ;  he  said  that  the  loss 
of  Sybilla  had  not  made  Lusignan  any  wiser,  that  he 
stiir  persisted  in  looking  on  himself  as  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  that  his  claims,  although  supported  by  Richard, 
would  not  meet  with  more  success.  He  spoke,  likewise, 
of  the  division  which  bad  taken  place  between  the  King 
of  England  and  Philip  Augustua,  and  of  the  various 
factions  that  prevailed  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders. 

At  this  account,  the  archbishop  sighed  bitterly  over 
the  misfortunes,  and  still  more  over  the  faults  of  bis 
brethren ;  and  ventured  to  ask  the  prince  to  permit  him 
to  charge  Montmorency  with  some  counsels  in  writing, 
proper  to  bring  peace  back  among  the  Christians.  The 
prince  had  not  a  heart  to  deny  a  man  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained such  a  profound  veneration,  and  even  excused 
himself  for  not  doing  more.  «  I  might,"  said  he,  *<  let 
you  depart  with  Montmorency,  but  I  know  so  well  the 
superiority  of  your  talents,  and  the  ascendency  of  your 
prudence,  that  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  efficacy 
over  the  minds  of  the  Christians.  To  supply  you  with 
the  means  of  allaying  their  dissensions,  which  are  so 
advantageous  to  our  empire,  would  it  not  be  a  perfidy 
against  my  brother  ]"  The  prelate  felt  too  well  the  jus- 
tice of  this  objection  to  try  to  do  it  away  ;  besides,  Ma- 
tilda  appeared  to  him  surrounded  with  ^ch  dangers, 
that  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  leave  her  that  very  day,  he 
would  have  hesitated  to  do  it ;  since  the  instant  when 
she  had  returned  with  Malek  Adhel,  he  had  looked  at 
her  several  times  with  attention,  and  had  not  found  on 
her  countenance  that  peaceable  calm  and  sweet  serenity 
which  were  habitual  to  her.  He  was  impatient  to  speak 
with  her,  and  enquire  from  her  what  the  prince  might 
have  been  saying.  Having  made  a  sign,  she  arose  that 
instant,  and  the  queen,  who  was  desirous  of  unburden- 
ing her  heart  in  sending  her  husband  long  particulars 
about  her  love  and  sufferings,  begged  likewise  of  the 
prince  leave  to  retire.  He  bowed  to  her,  attended  her 
to  the  door  of  her  palace,  still  looking  at  Matilda,  and 
retired  into  his  own. 

Berengere  hastened  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  closet, 
and  the  princess  went  to  the  oratory,  not  unmoved  on 
seeing  the  archbishop  was  following  her.  She  wished, 
she  intended,  but  she  feared  to  own  to  him  the  faults  she 
was  reproaching  herself  with.  Meanwhile,  they  were 
scarcely  left  alone,  when,  her  soul  pregnant  with  pro- 
found humility,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop, 
and  said  to  him,  «  My  father,  what  blind  ardour  has  led 
me  out  of  my  cloister  to  make  me  acquainted  with  what 
i^was  so  hurtful  to  know  !  why  came  I  to  learn,  in  this 
ill-fated  country,  that  there  are  crimes  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  virtues  among  the  infidels  !"—-«•  Daughter," 
replied  the  prelate,  «*  Providence  takes  pleasure  sometimes 
in  adorning  a  pagan  with  the  most  brilliant  qualities,  in 
order  to  show  that,  having  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
he  has  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  God,  being  bereft  of  the 
true  faith,  and  if,  at  other  times,  this  'same  Providence 
allows  the  Christians  to  foil  into  great  errors,  it  is  in 
order  to  manifest  the  power  of  that  religion,  full  of  mercy, 


which  has  the  blood  of  Christ  ready  to  redeem  the  ains 
of  her  children.  But  why  all  tl.\je  enquiries,  my  daugh- 
ter 1  what  is  it  that  passes  in  your  soul  1  you  seem  to 
labouB- under  a  painful  agitation— the  blush  of  shame 
tinges  your  cheek;  what  thought  can  make  Matilda 
colour  thus  1"  At  these  words  the  princess  hid  her  fare 
in  the  archbishop's  robe;  she  shed  some  tears,  and  re- 
plied, in  a  faltering  voice,  "  My  father,  the  Saracen  has 
surprised  me  in  his  gariiens,  he  has  told  me  that  he  loved, 
he  has  imprinted  his  impure  lips  on  my  hand.  In  the 
first  disturbances  of  my  spirits,  I  did  not  think  of  with- 
drawing it,  and  when  I  did  so  afterwanls,  I  did  it  without 
horror."  In  hearing  this  confession,  the  archbishop  took 
care  not  to  show  any  severity,  but  be  artfully  questioned 
his  young  ]>enitent,  sounded  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
penetrated  into  every  recess,  pursued  and  caught  there 
the  fugitive  trace  of  a  recent  emotion,  and  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Malek  Adhel  was  the  only  cause  of  it  Yet 
if  it  were  true  that  this  sentimebt  existed,  it  was  so  feeble 
then,  that  the  prelate  was  but  little  alarmed ;  ahd  as  he 
saw  rneans  of  stopping  its  progress  with  ease,  far  from 
thinking  it  necessary  to  acquaint  Matilda  with  his  su^ 
picions,  he  wished  to  conceal  from  her  the  nature  of  what 
she  felt,  and  that  the  idea  she  could  love  an  infidel  should 
for  ever  remain  unknown  to  her,  because  he  thought 
there  were  sentimenu  which  ought  always  to  be  looked 
upon  as  impossible  for  innocence  to  harbour.^^Thcrefore, 
without  speaking  to  the  princess  of  the  dangelp  to  which 
the  weakness  of  her  heart  might  expose  her,  he  only  de- 
Kribed  those  that  surround  a  young  girl  who  does  not 
live  In  absolute  retirenient  «  When  we  are  only  ac- 
countable to  ourselves  for  our  actions,"  said  he  to  her, 
«  and  do  not  live  under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  clois- 
ter, we  grow  remiss  in  the  practice  of  our  duties ;  we 
allow  ourselves  certain  satisfactions  which  we  deem  in- 
nocent, and  which,  by  the  consequences  they  lead  us  I 
into,  prove  that  they  are  not  so.  Instead  of  going  with 
the  queen  yesterday,"  said  be,  "  to  visit  the  orange  grove, 
if  you  had  not  left  the  oratory,  the  slave  of  Agnes  could 
not  have  met  you,  and  you  would  still  have  been  igno- 
rant of  a  shameful  story  which  I  never  would  have  wisfied  I 
to  mention ;  and  this  morning,  when  you  were  tempted 
to  go  and  walk  alone  in  the  vast  gardens  of  the  palace, 
had  you  possessed  the  courage  to  retiiat  thmt  dc«re,  «nd  { 
to  come  and  shut  yourself  up  here,  the  prince  would  not 
have  found  you.  Matilda,  you  are  young,  you  are  band- 
some ;  deplore  these  advantages,  which  a  vain  world 
praises  and  admires,  and  which  the  faithful  fear  and  de- 
spise ;  for  they  expose  us  to  such  dangers,  and  surround 
us  with  so  many  opportunities  of  failing,  that  human 
frailty  cannot  save  herself,  except  in  the  secrecy  of  a 
profound  retreat."  The  princess,  at  these  words,  pros- 
trated herself,  and  promised  entire  obedience.  Afler  a 
moment's  rest,  the  archbish^^  went  on  thus:  »*  And, 
above  all,  daughter,  never  regiot  a  world  whose  joys  are 
but  illusions,  grandeur  but  a  dreaiu,  and  pleasures  im- 
postures only;  a  world,  where  the  liveliest  happinc«s 
changes  on  a  sudden  to  bitter  sorrow,  and  where  tlio 
pleasure  of  the  evening  brings  us  affliction  in  the  morn, 
ing;  regret  still  less  those  passionate  sentiments,  the 
delighto  of  which  you  of^en  hear  boasted  of,  and  that 
plunge  almost  invariably  into  irretrievable  ruin  those  who 
experience  them ;  such  is  the  effect  of  all  earthly  love, 
my  daughter ;  it  enters  the  soul  softly,  but  once  admitted, 
it  wounds  and  gives  death." 

Exalted  by  all  that  the  prelate  had  just  paid  to  her, 
Matilda  might,  after  that  conversation,  have  been  exposed 
to  the  most  dangerous  temptations,  and  even  have  mot 
the  prince  without  running  any  risk  of  being  moved ; 
she  returned  into  her  chamber  in  a  much  more  peaceable 
situation  of  mind  than  when  she  had  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. Agnes  was  not  there  ;  Malek  Adhel  had  caused  a 
private  apartment  to  be  prepared  fot  her  near  thai  of 
Berengere,  under  an  express  condition  not  to  leave  it  but 
with  the  queen.  Matilda  was  happy  not  to  find  her 
there,  for  she  was  in  want  of  solitude,  in  order  to  review 
in  thought  the  various  events  of  that  day ;  she  paced 
her  room  in  silence,  musing  on  all  she  had  heard ;  she 
stopped  near  the  seat  where  Agnes  had  given  loose  to  so 
many  lamentations  some  hours  before ;  'she  shuddered 
at  the  recollection  of  the  wanderings  of  that  unhappy 
soul,  and  applying  to  that  sad  story  part  of  the  arch- 
bishop^B  words,  she  raised  to  heaven  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  finished  her  day  with  repeating  many  times,  in  a 
tender  and  doleful  accent,  «8uch  i«  the  effect  of  all 
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Mrtbly  love !  it  enten  the  soul  lofUy,  bui  once  adiniued, 
it  wouods  and  gives  death." 

CHAPTER  IX. f 
The  tyranny  which  the  image  of  Matilda   exercised 
over  the  soul  of  Malek  Adhel  became  daily  more  impe- 
lious.     Incessantly  occupied  with  that  thought  alone,  it 
disgusted  him  with  all  other  pleasures,  followed  him  in 
all  his  pursuits,  made  him  absent  in  all  his  afiairs,  and, 
during  the  night,  deprived  him  of  rest :  for,  such  love 
never  sleeps ;  it  is  ever  on  the  watch.     The  prince  often, 
either  in  conversing  with  his  friends  or  reviewing   his 
troope,  Btop|>ed  on  a  sudden,  remained  plunged  in  pro- 
found reverie,  heaving;  deep  sighs,  and  seeing  or  hearing 
nothing  more  of  what  was  passing  around  him.     Often 
be  went  and  sat  in  the  grove  where  he  had  surprbed  the 
princess  :  there,  retracing  to  himself  the  beauty,  the  ex- 
pressions,  the  looks,  of  that  young  maiden,  his  imagina- 
tion grew  warm  at  the  remembrance,  bis  heart  palpitated 
Tiolently,  impetuous  desires  inflamed  his  blood,  and  he 
then  formed  the  resolution  to  go  and  surprise  Matilda, 
and  force  her  to  become  his.     But,  suddenly,  he  fancied 
he  saw  her  tears,  he  heard  her  cries,  be  pictured  her  to 
himself  calling  down  Heaven's  vengeance  on  him,  and 
loading  him  with  her  indignation  and  hatred ;  then  his 
reaolution  changed,  he  could  not  persist  in  wishing  to 
afflict  Matilda :  to  die  had  seemed  to  him  more  easy. 
But  the  Ies9  he  dared,  the  more  he  loved,  and  he  could 
not  help  owning  to  himself  that  this  severify  of  the 
princess,  which  set  obbtacles  to  his  desires  and  deprived 
him  of  all  hope,  was  precisely  that  which  made  her  ap- 
pear so  beautUul  in  his  eyes,  and  endeared  her  so  much 
to  his   heart.     In  fact,  how  could  he  have  harboured 
such  an  extraordinary  sentiment,  if  she  had  been  like 
the  woman  he  had  known  1     Deep  rooted  and  terrible 
as  that  sentiment  was,  however,  he  cherished  it,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  any  of  the  enjoyments 
of  his  past  life ;  his  smarting  wound  yielded  him  fan- 
cied pleasure,  and  he  hugged  his  grief  with  transporU 
Meanwhile,  days  elapsed  without  bringing  him  any  con- 
solation; he  no  more  perceived  Matilda.    In  vain  he 
I  went  daily  to  see  the  Queen  of  England,  the  princess 
never  appeared ;  be  many  times  asked  the  cause,  and 
received  for  aaswer  only,  that  being  engaged  by  her 
religious  vows  to  live  in  deep  retirement,  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  appear  before  the  eye  of  man.     Such  answers 
did  but  irriute  his  passion ;  and,  one  day,  when  he  hap- 
pened  to   be  alone  with  the  queen,  he  suffered  all  his 
grief  to  burst  forth  ;  he  declared  to  her  that  he  could  not 
exist  any  longer  without  seeing  Matilda;    that,  if  he 
were  denied  that  satisfaction,  he  could  no  longer  answer 
for  himself;  and  that,  from  being  a  kind  and  indulgent 
master,  he  might  perhaps  become  a  furious  and  lawless 
tyrant     **  That  divine  g>'4,"  exclaimed  he,  in  his  ex- 
treme agitation,  "  overtuNis  all  the  powers  of  my  soul ; 
there  is  no  dominion  so  absolute  as  that  which  she  holds 
over  me ;  there  are  none  of  her  wishes,  but  what  are 
commands  in  my  eyes.     What,  then,  is  that  European 
pride  that  disdains  to  ask  any  thing  from  a  master  who 
I  longs  to  grant  her  all  1     Are  you  ignorant,  madapa,'* 
conunued  he,  carried  away  by  Ihat  instinct  that  makes 
it  easy  to  guess  the  very  words  that  must  succeed,  ^  are 
70a  ignorant  of  all  that  you  can  obtain  By  the  interces- 
sbn  of  the  princess  1    In  breaking  your  chains,  without 
having  received  Saladin's  commands,  I  venture  my  life 
iviibout  a  doubt,  but  how  happy  should  I  think  myself, 
did  Matilda  ask  of  me  the  sacrilice !" 

On  hearing  these  words,  Berengere  started  ;  she  had 
just  perceived  that  she  might  be  restored  to  her  husband, 
aoj  that  idea  gave  her  indescribable  emotion :  too  pious, 
however,  to  give  the  prince  any  hopes,  she  only  allowed 
herself  to  commiserate  him,  and  deplore  a  di^erence  of 
religion,  which  olaced  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween Matilda  IbiHl  bin).  The  Queen  of  England's 
heart  was  more  likely  than  any  other  to  pity  the  sufifer- 
ings  of  unfortunate  love :  while  she  commiserated  those 
of  the  prince,  she  thought  of  her  own,  described  them, 
expresaod  them  with  energy,  spoke  of  Hjchard  like  an 
impassioned  wife,  and  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  that  if 
her  return  to  her  beloved  lord  depended  on  the  prayera 
of  Matilda,  it  would  not  rest  with  her,  but  with  Matilda, 
to  address  the  prince  on  the  occasion.  Malek  Adhel 
asked  for  no  more,  and  withdrew.  The  queen  went  im- 
mediately  into  the  apartment  of  the  princesa;  she  found 
the  archbishop  there,  and  told  them  all  she  had  just 


heard,  that  they  might  be  free,  that  the  generous  Mal^k 
Adbel  consented  to  break  their  chains,  to  restore  them 
to  Richard,  and  that,  in  return  for  such  a  favour,  he 
only  implored  a  word  from  Matilda ;  "  for  he  loves  Ma- 
tilda," added  she — *«tie  loves  her  with  an  ardour,  a  re- 
spect, of  which  I  have  seen  but  few  examples  among  the 
noblest  knights."  Those  words  disturbed  the  virgin  :  a 
crimson  flush  tinged  the  lilies  of  her  face.  8he  cast  her 
humble  looks  to  the  ground,  and  accused  herself  for 
having  inspired  with  love  one  of  Mahomed's  children. 
Berengere  blamed  that  excess  of  severity ;  she  spoke  in 
justihcbtion  of  the  prince,  and  maintained,  that  far  from 
making  him  any  reproaches,  she  could  not  enough  ad- 
mire his  conduct,  since,  possessing  the  power  to  tako 
every  advantage,  he  denied  himself  what  he  might  have 
a  right  to  attempt,  and  that  there  was  no  Mahomedan 
prince  nor  Christian  king  who,  being  the  absolute  mas- 
ter over  his  beloved  object,  would  have  used  the  same 
moderation.  At  these  words,  the  )»relato  interrupted 
her,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  rather  stern,  what  happy  hopes 
she  could  build  on  such  a  guilty  lovel  **Uy  father," 
replied  she,  "  if  my  sister  could  overcome  the  reluctance 
the  prince  inspires  her  with,  and  resolve  to  see  him 
again,  to  ask  him  to  bieak  out  chains — once  only,  to 
obtain  our  liberty,  Malek  Adhel  has  sworn  to  deny  Ma- 
tilda nothing !"  The  archbishop  made  a  short  pause, 
and  then  he  answered  rather  more  gravely  :  **  I  declare 
to  your  majesty,  that,  the  piincess  having  accepted  of 
my  cares,  as  long  as  she  condescends  to  grant  me  the 
same  confidence,  and  remains  free  in  her  actions,  I  will 
not  allow  her  to  be  one  moment  with  the  impious  man 
who  has  dared  to  throw  a  profane  glance  upon  her ;  and 
I  would  tell  you  more,  madam,  if  I  did  not  respect  the 
pure  and  holy  ignorance  of  the  maid  whose  days  are 
devoted  to  the  Lord."  The  queen,  accustomed  blindly 
to  adopt  all  tlie  archbishop's  decisions,  took  good  care 
not  to  contradict  him,  nor  to  press  Matilda  any  longer  to 
appear  before  the  prince ;  but  in  her  inmost  soul  she 
could  not  approve  the  prelate's  conduct,  and  ventured  to 
find  therein  more  obstinacy  than  reason  and  true  piety. 

The  next  day  Malek  Adhel  failed  not  to  come  early 
to  her  apartments,  for  he  flattered  himself^  after  the  ob- 
liging  manner  in  which  she  had  received  his  complaints 
the  day  before,  that  she  would  have  prevailed  on  Matil- 
da to  leave  her  place  of  retirement ;  but,  on  seeing  his 
hopes  deceived,  he  inveighed  in  bitter  and  almost  threat- 
ening reproaches ;  he  declared  that  henceforth  he  would 
use  towards  his  captives  the  same  rigour  as  they  used 
towards  him.  *<  And,  since  they  refuse  not  only  to  see 
me,"  exclaimed  he  in  his  grief,  **  but  even  to  listen  to 
the  news  I  may  have  to  communicate,  and  the  proposi- 
tions I  may  offer,  I  will  preserve  a  profonnd  silence,  and 
others  than  I  will  also  suffer  the  torture  of  being  denied 
the  sight  of  the  object  they  love."  « Alas !"  replied 
Berengere,  in  teara,  ^  where  is  your  goodness  1  whera 
is  your  justice  1  will  you  punish  me  for  the  fault  of  an- 
other 1  and  is  my  fate  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  my  sister's 
decisional"  *^I  have  already  told  you,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  prince,  *«  your  fate  depends  entirely  on  Matil- 
da ;  I  may  do  much  for  you,  but  she  must  deign  both  to 
hear  and  speak  to  me."  **Ah!"  replied  the  queen, 
^gcriy,  **  as  long  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  remains 
with  her,  we  shall  not  gain  any  influence  over  her  mind." 
*'  Is  it  then  that  priest  who  sets  her  against  me  1"  in- 
quired Malek  Adhel,  struck  with  the  sudden  intelli- 
gence. "  Prince,"  answered  the  queen, "  the  prelate  has 
wisdom,  experience,  and  much  piety ;  he  knows  that  my 
sister  has  forsaken  the  world  ;  and  that,  in  order  that 
such  a  sacrifice  may  please  the  Lord,  it  requires  that  she 
who  performs  it  should  do  it  without  regret:  perhaps  he 
feara  lest,  in  exposing  herself  often  to  the  danger  of 
hearing  you,  the  innocent  Matilda  should  carry  back  into 
her  cloister  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  one  of  the  ene- 
mies of  her  Grod."* 

That  was  enough  for  Malek  Adhel ;  be  went  out  pre- 
cipitately, with  a  determination  of  removing  the  arch- 
bishop away  from  Damietta;  bnt  where  was  he  to  send 
him  T  a  slave  into  some  other  city  1  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  that.  Love,  while  it  made  him  violent,  had  not 
the  power  to  make  him  unjust.  Was  he  then  to  des- 
patch him  to  the  Christiao  camp  t  Prudence  would  op- 
pose it,  but  generosity  approved  this  resolution  ;  and,  in 
Malek  Adhel's  soul,  generosity  always  prevailed  over 
prudence ;  besides,  if  he  should  hurt  the  interests  of  his 
brother,  by  sending  back  to  the  Christians  that  zealous 
apostle,  wouki  it  not  be  a  reason  to  defend  him  with 


fresh  ardour !  and  was  he  not  certain  to  do  him  more 
good  than  all  the  archbishop's  speeches  could  do  him 
harm  !  It  was  thi^s  he  justified  to  himself  a  resolution 
which  appeared  to  him  so  guilty  some  days  before,  that 
he  had  declared  to  the  prelate  that  the  interest  of  his 
country  would  never  allow  him  to  adopt  it ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  bis  love  spoke  now,  and  that  alone  was  listened 
to.  Malek  Adhel  did  not  allow  himself  to  reflect  much 
longer;  he  seemed  fearful  lest  a  long  meditation  should 
show  him  all  the  imprudence  of  the  determination  he 
had  taken,  and  he  gave  ordera  instantly  that  the  arch- 
bishop should  be  introduced  before  him.  "  Pontiflf  of 
Christ,"  said  he,  "  in  consequence  of  the  news  received 
from  Saladin,  I  h/ive  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  not 
restore  the  Queen  of  England  to  her  husband  unless  the 
Christians  consent  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais.  I 
know  not  whether  Richard's  love  will  induce  him  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice ;  your  wisdom  ought,  perhaps,  to 
bring  him  to  it;  and,  in  order  to  furnish  you  with  all 
the  means  of  success,  I  break  your  chains,  and  send  you 
back  to  the  camp  of  the  Crusadere  with  Montmorency. 
Acquaint  Richard  with  Saladin's  dispositions :  if  he  ap- 
prove of  them,  I  do  not  doubt  but  his  example  will  be  a 
sufficient  authority  for  all  the  other  sovereigns,  and  con- 
sequently it  will  rest  with  him  alone  to  terminate  this 
cruel  ^  ar ;  but,  if  he  should  persut  in  his  designs,  and 
prefer  Ptolemais  to  his  wife,  let  him  know  t|iat  I  am 
ready  to  fight  him,  and  that  the  same  sword  which 
crushed  your  armies  at  Tiberiad,  will  know  how  to  drive 
them  away  from  Ptolemais." 

The  pious  archbishop  was  surprised  at  this  discourse; 
the  prince's  resolution  appeared  to  him  so  sudden,  so 
singular,  that  he  conceived  suspicions  fiom  it ;  he  cross- 
ed his  hands  on  his  breast,  inclined  his  head  in  the  atti- 
tude of  reflection,  and  meditated  in  silence  what  could 
be  the  prince's  real  motives  in  sending  him  to  the  Chris, 
tian  camp.  It  cannot  be,  as  he  says,  to  induce  Richard 
to  retire  from  before  Ptolemais ;  it  would  be  such  a  cow- 
ardly action,  that  to  propose  it  is  almost  an  affront,  and 
Malek  Adhel  cannot  doubt,  that,  rather  than  consent, 
Richard  would  suffer  death  a  thousand  times.  The 
archbishop  saw  well  that  it  was  but  a  pretence  to  banish 
him  from  Damietta,  and  guessed  but  too  well  the  prince's 
motives ;  but  why  should  he  give  him  the  liberty  to  join 
the  Christians  1  could  he  not  have  sent  him  a  prisoner 
elsewhere  1  must  there,  even  in  Malek  Adhel's  faults, 
enter  a  share  of  magnanimity !  Ah !  that  passion, 
which  might  induce  him  to  commit  an  imprudence  and 
not  a  cruelty,  frightened  the  archbishop  much  less  by  its 
violence  than  by  that  sort  of  greatness  of  soul  that 
seemed  combined  with  it ;  and  which  was,  in  his  eyes, 
the  blackest  artifice  of  the  demon  of  darkness,  because 
it  was  the  most  dangerous  of  ceductions. ....  No,  he 
will  not  abandon  his  timid  child  in  such  imminent  peril, 
he  will  sustain  the  feeble  reed,  and  show  her  the  road  of 
perdition  laid  open  before  her. 

While  he  reflected  thus,  Malek  Adhel  waited  impa- 
tiently for  his  answer,  and,  seeing  that  he  remained  still 
silent,  he  pressed  him  to  explain  himself.  The  arch- 
bishop then  said :  «<  You  were  in  the  wrong  to  believe 
that  Richard's  tenderness  for  his  wife  could  ever  engage 
him  to  do  the  cowardly  and  shameful  action  which  you 
propose :  to  deliver  her,  he  would  shed  all  his  blood ; 
but,  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  his  religion,  he 
would  give  the  life  of  this  very  wife  so  dear :  such  is 
Richard,  such  are  all  the  Christian  princes ;  and  T  de- 
clare to  you,  that,  if  it  were  possible  that  they  could  ac- 
cept the  proposals  which  you  have  just  given  me  to  un- 
derstand, I  should  employ  all  my  ascendency  over  them 
to  make  them  blush.  No,  prince,  no  ;  such  a  mission  is 
not  fit  for  a  minister  of  peace,  since  it  can  only  serve  to 
rekindle  a  more  cruel  war.  Montmorency  is  the  man 
whom  it  becomes  to  deliver  your  proposals ;  he  alone 
can  tako  upon  him  the  office !"  <*  It  is  you  alone,  how- 
ever, that  I  entrust  them  to,"  mterrupted  the  prince,  im« 
periously,  «  and  this  very  evening  you  shall  depart  with 
the  little  caravan  which  is  to  accompany  Montmorency 
to  the  camp  of  the  Crusadenu  I  will  give  my  orders 
that  the  same  regard  as  I  have  ever  shown  you  be  paid 
to  your  age  and  character ;  but  I  will  not  allow  that  yoa 
pass  another  day  at  Damietto,  and  I  expect  to  be  obey- 
ed." The  prince's  absolute  tone  leaving  the  prehite  no 
hope,  he  insisted  no  longer ;  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
having  bowed  slowly,  he  withdrew,  and  passed  immedi- 
ately into  the  Princess  of  England's  apartment  ^  O  my 
daughter  I"  taid  be  to  her,  as  he  entered,  *<  I  have  but 
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an  instant  longer  to  see  yoa!  Let  God  watch  over 
you  ;  place  in  him  all  your  confidence,  for  yon  are  loet 
if  be  abandons  you  :  tlie  prince  drea^  my  vigilance,  and 
removes  roe  bence."  "  Why,  my  father,  are  you  going 
to  quit  mel"  exclaimed  Matilda, .  with  terror.  <*Tbe 
time  of  trials  is  come,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  pre- 
late, in  a  tone  full  of  vehemence:  **  We  must  support 
tbem  in  a  becoming  way  :  the  trials  which  God  is  pre- 
paring for  you  are  a  sign  of  his  love ;  be  sends  them  to 
the  elect  only.  O  you,  future  bride  of  Christ !  never 
forget  that  hero  he  died  for  you — that  the  ground  you 
now  tread  upon  is  impregnated  with  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs— that  all  these  deserts  are  iohabited  by  the  children 
of  faith — and  that  so  many  illustrious  examples  ought 
never  to  let  you  hesitate  to  make,  if  requisite,  the  sacri. 
fice  of  your  life  to  save  your  honour."  "  Alas  !  my  fa- 
ther," replied  Matilda,  all  in  tears,  •*  I  do  not  understand 
you ;  explain  yourselt  What  have  I  to  fear,  what  am  I 
to  do,  and  what  do  yon  command  V*  «  My  child,"  an- 
f  wered  the  prelate,  «*  it  is  no  longer  time  to  conceal 
things  from  you  ;  hitherto  you  were  going  to  our  Grod 
by  the  easy  road  of  innocence  ;  now  he  calls  you  to 
him  by  the  harder,  but  more  glorious,  road  of  virtue, 
and  he  commands  me  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  your 
tg^noranee :  the  Saracen,  my  daughter,  has  conceived  a 
crininal  atifection  for  you.  The  impious  man,  harbour- 
ing an  aduHerons  flame,  wants  to  count  you  among  bis 
wives ;  yon,  a  Christian  virgin,  the  daughter  of  kings, 
the  bride  of  the  Lord  ! . . . .  You  shudder,  my  daughter, 
and  fancy  yourself  already  degraded  by  the  bare  idea  of 
such  an  abominable  design  ....  No,  thou  noble  maid, 
take  courage,  for  thy  courage  can  save  thee ;  raise  thy 
soul  up  to  the  height  of  thy  destiny,  shun  with  horror 
the  Saraoen  who  dares  love  thee ;  and,  I  repeat  it,  learn 
to  die,  if  requisite ;  for  the  Almighty  sees  thee,  the 
heavens  open,  and  the  palm  of  martyrdom  awaits  thee." 
The  words  of  the  pontiff  scattered  terror  into  the  soul  of 
Matilda :  she  foncied  herself  surrounded  with  abysses 
and  devouring  fires :  fright  took  possession  of  her :  dis- 
tracted, beside  herself,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  she  hid  her 
face,  drowned  in  tears,  in  the  archbishop's  robe,  and 
coold  only  repeat,  with  a  voice  broken  with  sobs — **  My 
lather,  O  my  fiither !  do  not  abandon  me."  **  My  chikl," 
replied  the  prelate,  in  a  tone  of  softness  and  compassion, 
**  I  have  already  said  that  the  impious  Mahomedan  dreads 
my  vigilance ;  but,  in  struggling  alone  against  the  de- 
mon's snares,  your  glory  will  be  greater  ....  Mean- 
while, if  you  feel  your  strength  failing  and  your  virtue 
dismayed,  demand,  obtain  from  the  prince  the  permission 
of  making  a  pilgrimage  towards  the  Great  Desert :  there, 
amidst  the  broken  fragments  of  a  ruined  monastery, 
which  was  raised  by  8t.  John  Climaque,  resides  a  son  of 
Bazil,  a  pious  anchorite.  The  world  saw  him  formerly 
adorned  with  the  highest  dignities,  renowned  for  his  vast 
knowledge,  diving  into  the  mysteries  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth;  but  the  more  he  fed  on  human  glory,  the 
more  he  felt  the  emptiness  of  it.  He  saw  that  man, 
gifted  with  the  most  rare  understanding,  unless  he  be 
ntipportod  by  the  divin«*  power,  raises  himself  above  other 
roeti  oiily  to  fall  fruni  a  greater  height ;  he  saw  that  all 
which  God  does  not  fill  is  but  a  bottomless  abyss:  then 
he  rejected  all  the  vain  knowledge  that  only  served  to 
show  bim  man's  miserable  condition,  and  attached  him- 
self only  to  that  light  which  helped  to  show  him  bis 
glory.  He  therefore  retired  into  the  desert,  and  for  these 
thirty  years  has  lived  there  alone,  spending  his  time  in 
fasting,  praying,  and  practising  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Apply  to  him  to  support  your  weakness ;  ho  knows  the 
way  to  resist:  ask  for  his  prayers — his  prayers  have 
found  their  way  to  heaven." 

The  prelate  had  not  time  to  say  more.  Berengere  in- 
terrupted him  :  she  had  just  heard  of  his  journey,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  it  The  archbishop  told 
her  what  pretence  the  prince  had  employed  to  remove 
him  from  Damietta.  **  Almighty  God  !"  exclaimed  the 
queen,  **  can  it  be  possible  that  Saladin  should  ask  the 
disgrtce  of  Richard  for  the  price  of  my  ransom  1  he 
dares  to  propose  raising  the  siege  of  Ptoleroais;  on  such 
a  condition  only  am  I  to  be  set  at  liberty !  Well,  if 
•och  be  his  pleasure,  I  can  die,  for  I  shall  never  behold 
my  loved  lord  again."  She  said,  and  fell  on  a  seat,  a 
prey  to  the  most  dreadful  despair.  The  archbishop, 
moved  with  compassion,  drew  near,  and  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her»  in  saying,  that  Malek  Adhel  had  not  abso- 
lutely entrusted  him  with  that  proposal  as  coming  direct- 
ly from  Saladin.    Bat  the  queen  hardly  listened  to  him; 


in  her  despair  she  exclaimed,  that  she  consented  freely 
to  give  her  life  for  her  husband,  and  die  far  away  from 
him,  rather  than  obtain  her  deliverance  at  the  expense  of 
his  fame ;  **  bnt  let  him  know,  at  least,"  added  she,  with 
heart-rending  screams,  **  let  him  know  that  I  shall  not 
die  alone !  I  hear  a  pledge  of  his  love,  a  successor  to  his 
name^must  then  that  dear  child  perish  with  his  mother 
too?  will  they  feel  no  compassion  for  that  tender  vic- 
tim ?"  At  this  confession  of  the  queen,  the  archbishop 
bowed  respectfully  to  her.  « Illustrious  and  unfortunate 
queen,"  said  he,  •*  do  not  despair ;  Providence  watches 
over  you ;  Providence  puts  you  to  trial,  but  never  will 
abandon  you.  Trust  me,  you  will  one  day  return  to  the 
coast  of  England,  and  offer  to  her  enraptured  looks  the 
august  scion  of  the  great  Henry  II.  Until  the  time  be 
accomplished  raise  your  broken  spirits ;  remember  that 
you  are  no  longer  allowed  to  give  yourself  up  to  despair 
without  offending  both  your  God  and  your  husband. 
And  you,  Matilda,  I  recommend  the  queen  to  your  cares : 
let  her  meet  with  all  due  regard  and  obliging  attentions ; 
deny  her  nothing  but  what  might  commit  your  salva- 
tion ;  sacrifice  all  earthly  good  to  her.  That  forgetful- 
ness  of  yourself,  which  religion  prescribes,  will  be  re- 
paid to  you  some  day,  'with  usury but  I  cannot 

say  more  at  present ;  time  flies — the  moment  of  my  de- 
parture is  approaching,  and  I  wish  to  prevail  on  Agnes 
to  set  off  with  me ;  for,  I  shall  not  think  her  saved  until 
she  be  far  away  from  this  place.  Farewell,  unfortunate 
princesses.  Let  all  heaven's  blessings  be  showered  down 
among  you — and  never  forget,  in  your  trials,  that  what 
is  transient  iis  short  and  of  little  avail ;  that  resignation 
in  earthly  troubles  ought  to  be  easy  to  those  who  know 
that  they  do  not  hope  in  vain;  and,  in  fine,  that  in 
whatever  situation  we  jnay  be  placed,  though  ail  human 
assistance  should  seem  to  have  forsaken  us,  still  we 
ought  not  to  lose  courage  ;  for  God  can  do  more  than 
man  can  comprehend." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  the  archbishop  raised  his 
hands  on  the  two  princesses,  blessed  them,  and  left  them, 
his  heart  filled  with  compassion  and  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  prolate  entered  into  the  daughter  of  Amaury's 
chamber,  to  propose  her  departure  that  very  day,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  time  of  her  penitence. — **  If  you  are  fear* 
ful,"  said  he,  **  of  appearing  again  in  the  Christian  camp, 
we  will  stop  at  the  monastery  founded  by  St.  Helena  on 
the  summit  of  Carmel ;  there  you  will  be  received  by 
holy  maidens,  who,  submitting  to  the  severest  discipline, 
and  free  from  all  mental  or  bodily  stains,  live,  neverthe- 
less, in  such  profound  humility,  that  they  will  never  think 
they  can  raise  themselves  above  you,  nor  remember  your 
errors,  except  to  ask  forgiveness  of  tbem  from  the  throne 
of  heavenly  mercy ;  it  is  in  that  retreat,  Agnes,  that, 
laid  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  you  will  perform  penance  for 
your  past  life,  and  be  able  to  say,  with  the  prophet,  **  O 
Lord !  feed  me  with  the  bread  of  my  contrition,  and  let 
me  drink  plentifully  the  water  of  my  tears." 

At  the  prelate's  first  words,  the  Princess  of  Jerusalem . 
had  started,  and  her  face  bad  covered  itself  with  a  crim- 
son blush ;  when  he  had  done,  she  turned  her  eyes  aside 
with  disdainful  pride,  and  made  no  answer;  he  then 
added,  **  Take  care,  Agnes,  do  not  harden  your  heart ; 
for  besides  the  misfortune  of  being  guilty,  there  is 
likewise  the  misfortune  of  tardy  repentance." — **  My 
father,"  replied  she,  with  an  agiution  which  she  was 
unable  to  contain,  **  I  pray  you  leave  roe,  for  I  declare  to 
you  that  I  cannot,  no,  cannot  yet  repent ;  there  is  no 
room  in  my  heart  but  for  one  sentiment  alone — ven- 
geance !" — •*  Well,  Agnes,"  answered  the  prelate,  "  if 
you  must  have  blood,  if  your  violent  and  desperate  soul 
thirsts  after  vengeance,  I  do  not  oppose  it  Come,  follow 
me  to  the  Christian  camp,  come,  and  place  your  courage 
at  tbs  head  of  your  armies ;  take  up  again  the  lance  and 
the  sword,  and  cover  yourself  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
fidels."— «Yes!  I  will,"  interrupted  she,  in  a  terrible 
voice ;  then,  stopping  suddenly,  she  resumed,  with  more 
moderation,  **  but  the  moment  is  not  come-  yet,  I  must 
wait  for  it,  my  father;  I  cannot  depart  with  you." — 
**  Hear  me,  you  unhappy  woman,"  replied  the  archbishops 
in  a  compassionate  tone,  <*your  crimes  have  been  so 
great,  that  if  there  were  bounds  to  divine  clemency,  I 
could  not  undertake  to  promise  your  pardon ;  but  from 
an  infinite  mercy,  we  can  expect  and  hope  every  thing ; 
deep  as  the  abyss  whereiawe  are  plunged,  may  be  that 


mercy,  which  is  every  where,  is  there  too ;  it  is  near  joi^ 
Agnes,  it  waits  only  for  a  single  word  of  sincere  repen^  / 
anco  to  take  you  again  among  its  children.     O  Agnes    t 
is  not  your  heart  moved  with  so  much  goodness?—^ 
Agnes,  do  not  distract  mine  by  your  silence."     Tb^ 
daughter  of  Amaury  remained  silent  still.     The  arcla, 
bishop  fell  on  his  knees.     «<  O  my  God !"  exclaimed  be, 
**  deign  to  inspire  her  with  pity  for  herself;  your  forgiv»« 
ness  is  ready,  but  it  is  not  enough  yet ;  force  her  hear« 
to  implore  it  of  you."     Agnes  persisted  in  her  silence. 
The  prelate  arose,  his  face  bathed  in  tears  of  charity ; 
when  his  emotion  allowed  him  to  resume,  he  said, «  Tbos 
the  fruit  of  your  crime  will  remain  for  ever  in  this  worid 
and  the  next,  and  while  its  remembrance  will  yet  subsist    '^ 
in  that  where  you  will  no  longer  be,  you  will  weep  ever- 
lastingly in  those  terrible  places  where  pardon  never 
entered." 

At  these  words  Agnes  was  seized  with  an  involuntary 
tremour;  but,  with  a  sign  of  impatience,  she  testified 
she  could  not  bear  any  more.  The  prelate  then  retired, 
and  made  towards  the  door ;  on  the  point  of  shotting  it, 
he  stopped  again,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  Agnes ;  he  waited 
till  a  word,  a  tear,  should  ask  the  favour  he  was  longing 
to  grant ;  the  inflexible  Agnes  persisted  in  her  silence, 
and  waving  her  hand,  she  tumeid  her  head  aside  with  am 
arrogance  that  extingubhed  all  hope  in  the  worthy  pre- 
late's muid.  ^  O  Lord,  it  is  then  ail  over !"  exclaimed 
he,  "  thou  hast  left  her  for  ever ;  alas !  I  would  have 
given  my  life  to  save  her,  but  she  will  not  boesaved ;  or, 
rather,  O  my' God  !  thou  hast  decreed  that  the  sight  ef 
such  horrid  indifference  and  profligacy  shall  be  an  ex- 
ample for  those  who,  spotless  yet,  might  grow  blind  on 
the  consequences  of  a  guilty  seotiment"-^(«  My  God," 
exclaiticd  he,  « if  such  be  thy  pleasure,  I  bend  my  head 
low,  I  submit  tnd  depart." 

The  archbishop  went  and  joined  the  little  cararan  that 
waited  for  him  at  the  eastern  gate  of  Damietta ;  he  found 
there,  with  Montmorency,  Mveral  Christian  captives, 
who,  having  bought  their  own  ransom,  had  availed  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the  first  baron  in  Christendom,  and  follow  htm  into  Syria. 
Their  band  was  augmented  by  several  pilgrim  monks 
who  were  on  their  way  to  Tyre,  to  find  a  ship  to  con-vey  i 
them  to  Europe.  The  rest  of  the  caravan  consisted  of  J 
Turkish  soldiers,  charged  with  the  protecUoa  oi  it  ;  lad  "* 
such  was  the  power  of  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
Malek  Adhel,  that  during  the  whole  way  not  one  of  tbem 
departed  from  the  respect  and  attentions  which  their 
roaster  had  commanded  them  to  pay  the  Christians  whom 
they  escorted.  They  followed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  that  the  sea  breeze  might  enable 
them  to  bear  the  burning  heat  of  the  sands  of  Sncx.  AH 
the  cities  through  which  they  passed  had  fallen  under 
Saladin's  dominion,  and  there  was  none,  particulariy  in 
Syria,  that  did  not  exhibit  some  monuments  of  the  former 
splendour  of  the  Christians,  and  where  some  church  in 
ruins,  some  broken  cross,  did  not  reveal  the  name  of  iti 
ancient  owners.  At  the  sight  of  those  dear  and  respect- 
able images,  destroyed  and  lying  in  the  mire,  the  arch, 
bishop  sighed  heavily,  Joeselin  shuddered  with  indigna- 
tion, and  while  the  first  asked  of  God  to  permit  that  all 
those  brilliant  cities  might  be  retaken  by  the  sons  of  faith,  i 
the  last  swore  on  his  sword  he  would  recover  them  some 
day.  They  saw  all  the  ports  in  activity  preparing  fleeti 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Christians ;  at  that  aspect,  the 
young  French,  hero,  led  away  by  his  valour,  could  not 
contain  his  rage;  his  whole  soul  sprang  forward,  be 
longed  to  fight,  and  grew  desperate  that  he  could  not 
engage  yet  More  than  once,  unconscious  of  his  sitoa- 
tion  and  chains,  forgetting  that  he  was  alone,  and  that 
thousands  of  enemies  surrounded  him,  he  would  have 
drawn  his  sword  on  those  destroyers  of  the  true  faith, 
had  not  the  archbishop's  prudence  prevented  him  ;*  then 
he  dropped  his  sword,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  spite 
and  indignation ;  frequently,  also,  the  wisdom  of  the 
prelate  had  forced  him  to  hide  within  his  breast  the  ar- 
dour that  fired  him  at  the  bare  name  of  the  Princess  of 
England ;  it  was  not  that  he  loved  her  yet,  as  volgv 
aflections  spring ;  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  divine  cret- 
ture,  who,  combining  all  that  could  be  fancied  heavenly, 
excited  adorations  which  a  single  desire  durst  not  have 
intruded,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been  praiK 
enough  for  angels  to  say  they  were  like  Matilda. 

At  last,  after  having  seen  successively  displayed  before 
them,  during  several  days'  march,  the  cities  of  Gass, 
Joppa,  Cesarea,  and  Ascalon,  they  perceived   Moant 
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Ctnoel,  with  its  rocks  and  ononastery  ;  and  in  the  vast 
pl«in  that  separates  it  from  Ptolemais,  their  eye9  distin- 
gabbed  with  joy  at  last  the  banners  of  the  cross  flying 
over  the  tents  of  the  Christians. 

At  that  pleasing  "vieWi  the  archbishop's  bosom  felt  op- 
pmaed  with  a  holy  transport;  he  extended  his  arms 
towards  his  brethren,  blessed  them  from  aftir,  and  forget- 
ting his  age  and  weakness,  hurried  on  to  meet  them. 
Mootfflorency  alone  could  keep  up«with  him,  the  rest  of 
the  caravan  remained  behind ;  meanwhile,  the  advanced 
,  posts  of  the  Christians  perceiving  at  a  distance  a  band 
of  Mussulman  soldiers,  and  a  little  nearer  a  priest  and  a 
warrior,  who  seemed  to  observe  the  camp  with  attention, 
knew  not  whether  they  might  not  bo  two  infidels  in  dia- 
goise,  and  fearful  of  a  surprise,  they  sounded  the  alarm 
tod  called  for  assistance;  all  the  Crusaders  were  in- 
itantly  in  motion,  armed  themselves  in  haste,  ran  out, 
ind  at  the  moment  when  they  appeared  outside  their  in- 
tjencbments,  perceived  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  with  his  gray  hairs  loaded  with  dust,  and  his  stalf 
m  his  hand.  Lusignan  recognised  him  the  first ;  ho 
ipraog  forward,  exclaiming,  «<  Am  I  to  believe  my  eyes ! 
it  it  you  that  I  see,  my  father !  are  you  the  angel  of 
peace  destined  to  bring  back  union  and  concord  among 
umV  He  had  scarcely  said,  when  Montmorency  was 
already  at  the  feet  of  Philip  Augustus;  that  worthy 
Bioaardi  raised  him  up  with  goodness,  pressed  him  in  his 
arms,  and  testified  the  joy  he  felt  at  beholding  again  near 
bim  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne.  Richard,  more 
aflectcd  still*  took  the  hand  of  the  archbishop,  looked  at 
bim  earnestly,  not  daring  to  ask  a  question.  The  prelate 
ooderstood  biro,  and  said,  **  Great  prince,  fear  nothing. 
Few  days  have  elapsed  since  I  left  your  royal  consort 
tod  your  sister  ;  they  are  in  excellent  health ;  I  lefl  them 
at  Damietta,  under  the  noble  Malek  Adhere  protection.*' 
"i  Are  they  treated  like  slaves,  my  father  V  interrupted 
Richaid  eagerly.  *«  Thtiy  could  not,  even  in  the  royal 
palace  of  England,  meet  with  more  respect  and  honours. 
Bat,*'  added  the  prelate,  '*  the  detail  of  their  situation, 
the  motives  that  bring  me  hither,  and  the  explanations 
I  shall  venture  to  beg  of  your  majesty,  will  be  the  subject 
of  many  a  conference ;  'my  first  care,  at  this  moment, 
I  cKk^t  u>  be  to  solicit  you  on  behalf  of  the  Mussulmans 
who  have  escorted  us.  Allow  them  to  repair  to  Ptole- 
tDAis ;  it  is  a  &roar  which  I  have  promised  them  to  ob- 
tain from  jou,  and  which  will  be  the  just  reward  of  the 
generous  manner  in  which  they  have  attended  us  hither." 
The  archbishop's  request  was  unanimously  assented  to  ; 
leveral  Christian  soldiers,  the  red  cross  on  their  backs, 
helmet  on  their  head,  and  sword  in  band,  ofifered  even 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
Saracens  aa  far  as  the  gates  of  Ptolemais ;  and,  recipro- 
cally moved  at  this  exchange  of  good  ofiices,  they  seemed, 
during  their  short  journey,  rather  disposed  to  assist  each 
other  like  brothers  than  to  fight  like  enemies. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop 
and  Montmorency  had  spread  joy  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian camp ;  not  one  of  the  Crusaders  but  looked  or«  the 
prelate  as  the  pledge  of  harmony  and  concord.  One 
would  have  thought  that  all  animosities  were  quelled  at 
his  approach,  and  that  the  confidence  that  he  inspired 
was  so  powerful  that  even  before  he  had  spoken,  all  hearts 
were  disposed  to  hear  him.  He  begged  of  the  king  to 
assent  to  the  convocation  of  a  general  council  for  the 
next  morning ;  all  promised  to  attend ;  he  then  traversed 
the  camp  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  and  went  to 
taste  some  repose  under  the  tent  of  Richard,  whilst 
Montmorency  accompanied  Philip  Augustus  into  his, 
and  saw  all  the  French  delighted  with  his  return,  swarm- 
ing about  him,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  the 
glorious  name  of  their  young  hero. 

In  expectation  of  the  council  summoned  for  the  next 
day,  the  prelate  did  not  remain  idle ;  he  was  thinking 
bow  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  to  hear  him  ;  he  en- 
quired into  the  cause  of  the  dissensions,  he  spoke  power, 
folly  to  Richard,  reproached  Lusignan  with  an  obstinacy 
that  might  ruin  the  empire,  and  ventured  to  represent  to 
^ip  Augustus,  that  it  was  not  to  establish  a  king  of 
Jerusalem,  but  to  conquer  the  holy  city,  that  he  came  to 
ibe  East ;  he  also  conferred  in  private  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Germans  since 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  He  obtained  the 
iapport  of  Esmengard  d'Aps,  grand  master  of  the  mo- 
oaatic  order  of  Hospitality,  and,  ailer  a  short  conversation, 
brought  entirely  over  to  his  opinion  the  Genoese,  the 
ffemlsh,  the  Templars,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 


Ho  then  retired ;  before  he  allowed  sleep  to  close  his 
heavy  eyelids,  he  went  to  the  altars  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  tho  hopes  be  ventured  to  enterU'm,  and  to  ask 
for  eloquent  and  persuasive  words  that  might  movo 
the  heart  of  kings,  and  bring  about  the  next  day  the 
diilicult  and  important  work  of  the  reconoiliation  of  the 
Christians. 

CHAFPER  XI. 

The  dawn  had  scarcely  begun  to  tinge  the  east  when 
the  archbishop  was  already  on  his  way  towards  the  coun- 
cil hall;  three  thrones  were  erected  there;  Richard 
occupied  one,  Philip  sat  on  the  other,  the  third,  destined 
for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  remained  vacant ;  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  placed  himself  a  little  below,  lower  slill  sat 
the  electors  of  the  empire  and  tho  Peers  of  France ;  the 
English  barons  took  their  seaU  according  to  their  rank, 
the  princes  of  the  church  followed  in  the  same  order. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  hall  was  set  apart  for  tho  Eastern 
chiefs ;  among  them  were  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  and 
that  of  Galilea,  the  Counts  of  JaiTa  and  Tripoli,  tho 
knights  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
in  front  Lusignan  and  Conrad  ;  these  two  proud  rivals, 
placed  on  a  seat  of  the  same  height,  seemed  indignant 
at  an  equality  which  to  them  appeared  an  aflront,  and 
presented  the  assembly  the  strange  sight  of  two  kings  of 
Jerusalem  disputing  obstinately  for  the  possession  of  a 
kingdom  where  a  third  king  reigns.  Scarcely  were  all 
the  sovereigns  with  their  sceptre,  their  crown,  and  theic 
purple  robes,  seated  and  in  silence,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre  arose,  his  head  bare  and  eyes  inflamed.  He 
laid  before  them  in  strong  language  the  fatal  eflects  of 
the  discord  thai  had  prevailed  in  the  camp ;  he  proved 
that  it  was  that  alone  which  hindered  the  Christians 
taking  pt>ssession  of  Ptolemais  and  marching  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  he  thundered  against  those  who,  preferring  their 
temporal  advantage  to  that  of  religion,  were  tlie  only 
cause  of  the  dreadful  calamities  that  threatened  the  Cru- 
saders ;  he  endeavoured  also  to  alarm  their  pride  in  show- 
ing  them  that  their  vain  dissensions  made  them  the  sport 
of  the  Mahomedana.  **  A  thousand  times,"  added  he, 
^  I  havo  heard  them  repeat  among  themselves :  What, 
then  !  have  many  powerful  kings  dragged  their  subjects 
and  their  tiessures  from  the  extremity  of  the  West,  only 
to  form  a  camp  on  our  lands,  whence  they  dare  not  come 
out  1  This  is  not  all,"  continued  the  archbishop  ;  **  while 
you  waste  the  most  valuable  time  and  most  favourable 
season,  think  you  that  Saladin  will  remain  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  your  faithful  debates  1  In  all  his  provinces  he 
is  collecting  troops,  in  all  hb  ports  fitting  out  fleets, 
every  where  I  have  found  his  people  in  activity,  pre- 
paring  themselves  for  war  with  tho  most  indefatigable 
ardour ;  master  of  such  forces,  what  then  is  Saladin 
waiting  for  to  rush  upon  and  destroy  you  1  Why  for 
the  assistance  of  a  more  powerful  auxiliary,  more  de- 
structive than  his  armies,  and  who,  carrying  in  its  bosom 
thirst,  famine,  and  pestilential  exhalations,  is  daily  ad- 
vancing on  you;  when  Cancer  shines  in  the  zodiac, 
when  the  dog-star  sheds  on  you  its  devouring  fires,  when 
the  mountains  are  dried  up,  whon  the  plants  and  fruits 
fall  withered  on  the  burning  ground,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  so  many  scourges,  your  exhausted  bodies  are 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  arms,  Saladm  then, 
like  a  destructive  comet,  wiU  suddenly  come  upon  you, 
the  lion  of  war,  the  terrible  Malek  Adhel,  will  accompany 
him,  they  will  display  their  bloody  falchions,  and  all  will 
yield  before  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  of 
so  many  noble  knights  who  have  taken  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  the  son  of  Mary,  there  will  remain  but  a  little 
dust  and  a  great  disgrace,  and  this  camp,  where  we  are 
now,  this  camp,  filled  yet  with  soldiers  and  heroes, 
changed  into  a  vast  burying  ground,  will  only  remind 
future  generations  of  the  shame  of  your  defeat  and  the 
triumph  of  your  enemies."  Such  a  bold  picture  aston- 
ished the  assembly,  all  minds  were  in  agitation,  a  general 
murmur  was  heard ;  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus,  moved 
with  the  fate  that  the  prelate  had  foretold  them,  surprised 
that  their  courage  should  be  called  into  question,  arose 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  swore  that  if  they  must 
die,  they  would  not  die  without  glory.  Ludgnaii  seemed 
aflected  with  a  profound  grief,  but  the  countenance  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tyre  did  not  change ;  inflexible  in  his 
projects,  and  proud  alone  to  possess  a  city  in  Palestine, 
he  fancied  himself  above  the  kings  that  surrounded  him, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  disasters  announced  to  them,  and 


his  will  was  not  shaken.  Meanwhile  the  prelate  per- 
ceived he  had  succeeded  in  moving  his  auditors,  and 
that  they  perhaps  ^ould  be  frightened  into  discourage- 
ment, unless  he  revived  their  hopes,  therefore  resuming, 
in  a  voice  tempered  with  softness,  he  pointed  out  to  them 
the  incalcuhible  advantages  of  a  speedy  reconciliation. 
«  While  the  Saracens  think  you  the  prey  of  your  fatal 
broils,  and  repose  themselves  on  the  thought,  while  Sala- 
din IB  yet  in  Jerusalem,  and  Malek  Adhel  in  Egypt,  con- 
centrate your  forces,  and  like  a  hurricane  that  carries 
every  thing  before  it,  rush  on  your  enemies  without 
further  delay ;  to-morrow  at  break  of  day  let  Ptolemais 
be  attacked  by  all  your  collected  forces,  and  in  the  eiyen- 
ing  you  will  enter  it  in  triumph,  and  plant  on  its  dis- 
mantled walls  the  glorious  standard  of  the  cross." 

The  eloquence  of  the  archbishop  growing  animated 
by  this  bold  image,  he  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  tri- 
umphs that  would  follow  this  first,  he  showed  the  infidels 
in  dismay  flying  before  the  Christians,  and  these  last 
poshing  their  victory  with  vigour,  opening  themselves  a 
road  to  Jerusalem,  and  taking  possession  of  it  before 
Malek  Adhel  could  have  had  time  to  advance  to  his 
brother's  assistance.  Similar  to  those  divine  men  who, 
inspired  by  Heaven,  formerly  showed  futurity  to  the 
eyes  of  other  men,  the  prelate,  imbued  with  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm  and  rtligion,  pictured  to  all  the  listening 
Christians  the  instant,  the  happy  instant,  when  the  gtAm 
of  Sion  would  open  before  them,  when  their  hands 
woukl  rebuild  the  holy  temple,  and  when  they  would 
strew  with  the  palms  of  victory  those  same  places  their 
Saviour  impregnated  with  his  blood,  spilt  for  their  sake. 
That  hope  which  the  archbishop  had  conceived  parsed 
into  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  one  only  cry  was  heard, 
one  only  wish  prevailed  ;  all  burned  to  fight,  and  Con- 
rad's partisans,  mixing  with  those  of  Lusignan,  forgot 
their  former  Animosity,  and  only  saw  bretliren  in  arms 
in  those  whom,  a  few  hours  before,  they  looked  upon  as 
enemies.  Meanwhile  the  prudent  archbishop  did  not 
rest  satisfied  With  a  reconciliation  which,  springing  from 
the  efliervescence  of  a  moment,  might  not  hold  any 
longer ;  be  wished  it  to  rest  on  a  more  solid  foundation, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  dispositions  the  assembly 
seemed  to  be  in,  and  the  ascendency  he  had  obtained,  he 
once  more  begged  their  attention,  and  said,  **  And  I  also 
wish  that  all  these  brave  soldiers,  these  great  captains, 
who  are  going  to  shed  their  blood  to  reconquer  the  holy 
city,  may  know  to  whom,  next  to  God,  they  owe  the 
homage  of  it.  I  see  before  me  two  princes,  who  both 
lay  claim  to  it ;  who  both,  supported  by  illustrious  pro- 
tectors, evince  with  equal  rights  as  invincible  an  obsti- 
nacy. I  know  that  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  belonged  to 
8y bills,  and  that,  having  died  without  posterity,  she  could 
only  transmit  the  pious  inheritance  to  her  sister  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Conrad ;  it  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
marquis  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  legitimate 
possessor  of  Baldwyn's  crown  ;  meanwhile  Lusignan, 
who  was  anointed  king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
subjects,  is  still  full  of  life  and  vigour ;  and  I  will  ask 
of  you  all,  sovereigns  who  hear  me  now,  can  so  august 
a  character,  so  eminent  a  dignity,  ever  be  forfeited  other, 
wise  than  by  death  1  and  would  he  who  could  strip  him 
of  them  while  he  yet  lives,  and  take  possession  of  his 
soeptre,  deserve  any  other  name  than  that  of  usurper  1 
I  see,  illustrious  monarchs,  that  this  truth  moves  you,  and 
as  nono  among  you  would  sufler  the  aflront  intended  to 
be  oflercd  to  Lusignan,  none  will  permit  that  he  should 
bear  it.  However,  in  order  that  Conrad  may  not  forfeit 
the  claims  which  bis  marriage  with  Isabella  has  so  justly 
and  so  lawfully  invested  him  with,  decide  that,  during 
the  years  which  heaven  may  yet  reserve  for  Lusignan  to 
see,  he  alone  shall  be  looked  upon  by  the  Christians  as 
King  of  Jerusalem,  but  that  after  his  death,  whether  the 
favour  of  a  second  marriage  shall  have  gifted  him  with 
posterity  or  not,  the  crown  shall  still,  and  for  ever,  belong 
to  Conrad  and  his  successors."  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  acclamations,  for  it  equally  gratified 
both  the  impatience  every  one  experienced  of  coming  to 
a  reconciliation,  and  the  promises  by  which  each  party 
had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  respective  rights 
of  their  clients.  Could  not  Richard  say  to  Lusignan,  I 
have  pledged  myself  to  cause  you  to  be  elected  King  of 
Jerusalem  ;  you  are  so  now,  my  oaths  are  fulfilled ;  and 
what  had  Conrad  to  ask  of  Philip  Augustus  1  Had  not 
the  possession  of  Palestine  just  been  secured  to  him  I 
It  might  be  that  in  their  inntost  soul,  these  two  proud 
rivals  were  fiur  from  being  satisfied,  but,  led  away  by  the 
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general  impulse,  and  seeing  that  their  moat  cealoaa  pro- 
tector* pressed  them  to  come  to  a  determination,  they 
submitted,  and  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop's  proponition. 
Then  all  the  kings  und  princes  arose,  and  drawing  near 
a  table  where  lay  the  book  of  the  gospel,  covered  with  a 
rich  silk  stuff,  they  respectfully  touched  it  with  their 
hands,  and  swore  on  that  holy  object  uf  their  worship, 
to  execute  punctually  the  conventions  which  had  just 
been  entered  into  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre.  I'hat 
ceremony  over,  Richard  exclaimed,  '*  To-morrow  we 
assault  Ptolemais !"  **  To-morrow  we  take  Ptolemais !'' 
added  Philip  Augustus.  To  this  exclamation  of  the  two 
greatest  sovereigns  in  the  world,  the  whole  assembly 
answered  by  such  loud  and  joyful  shouts,  that  they  re- 
sounded throughout  the  whole  camp,  and  the  soldiers, 
moved  by  such  warlike  acclamations,  felt  their  blood 
glowing  with  new  audacity,  and  hoping  they  were  again 
to  be  led  to  action,  they  gathered  round  the  council-hail, 
in  order  to  learn  sooner  when  they  should  dispose  of 
victory.  They  hastened  to  tell  them  that  the  next  morn- 
ing with  the  dawn  they  were  to  be  under  the  walls  of 
Ptolemais,  and  that  before  the  evening  they  were  ex- 
pected  to  be  masters  of  the  town  ;  all  pledged  themselves 
with  that  eager  ardour  which,  knowing  no  obstacles,  and 
counting  labours  and  hardships  for  nothing,  would  under- 
take  to  do  impossibilities,  because  it  feels  conscious  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  it 

Meanwhile,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  Montmo- 
rency asked  to  he  heard.  They  all  sat  down  again ; 
aJone  he  stood,  and  said,  <*  Sovereigns  and  knights,  the 
canse  of  God,  which  we  are  going  to  defend,  is  most  as- 
suredly the  noblest  of  all ;  but  perhaps  that  of  misfor- 
tune  and  beauty  ought  not  to  be  less  sacred  in  our  hearts. 
Which  of  OS  does  not  weep  to  behold  the  Queen  of 
England  in  chains,  and  Malek  Adhel  presuming  to  re- 
quire a  shameful  retreat  as  the  price  of  her  ransom  1 
But  who  wilt  not  be  incensed,  on  hearing  that  this  same 
Malek  Adhel,  inflamed  with  the  charms  of  the  Princess 
Matilda,  wounds  the  modesty  of  that  heavenly  maid,  in 
daily  speaking  to  her  of  his  guilty  love  i  If  hitherto  he 
has  not  broken  through  the  respect  he  owes  the  daugh- 
ters of  kings,  who  knows  whether,  soon  tired  of  the 
rigours  he  meets  with,  he  may  not 1  see  you  shud- 
dering at  the  bare  thought,  sire,'*  continued  he,  turning 
to  Richard,  "  and  already  your  wishes,  like  mine,  are 
addressing  this  august  assembly,  and  entreating  its  no- 
ble members  to  swear  they  will  fly  with  us  to  the  assist- 
ance of  those  illustrious  princesses  as  soon  as  our  valour 
shall  have  cleared  the  roads  to  Damietta.  I  am  far  from 
wishing,  however,  that  the  whole  army  should  abandon 
iU  conquests  in  Palestine  to  march  against  Egypt,  but  I 
demand  only  that  all  the  knights  who  have  sworn  to  ho- 
nour and  serve  beauty,  be  permitted  to  join  with  me  to 
go  and  deliver  the  Princess  Matilda,  and  restore  her 
pure  and  spotless  to  that  heaven  that  awaits  her,  or  those 
thrones  in  the  world  that  claim  and  invite  her."  «« If 
such  be  the  vow  one  must  have  made  to  follow  you," 
replied  Philip  Augustus,  eagerly,  **  what  knight  will  re- 
main here?  are  not  honour  and  beauty  the  motto  of 
every  one  ?  have  kings  themselves  atty  other  ?  In  the 
name  of  God,  I  swear  that  Damietta  shall  see  me  at  her 
gates."  "  Sire,"  interrupted  Richard,  **  we  cannot  both 
leave  the  army  at  once,  and  I  think  that  your  majesty 
will  not  dispute  with  me  the  right  of  going  to  snatch 
away  my  wife  and  sister  from  that  bondage  the  Turk 
has  presumed  to  lay  them  under."  «•  I  think,"  exclaimed 
Lusignan,  in  his  turn,  "  I  cannot  deserve  to  return  into 
my  Jerusalem,  unless  I  begin  by  supporting  the  cause  of 
misfortune ;  my  arm,  my  blood,  and  my  life,  belong  to 
the  Princess  Matilda :  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  own,  that 
if  the  sacrifice  of  my  crown  only  were  necessary  to  ob- 
tain her  hand,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  make  it."  At 
this  declaration,  Richard  pressed  aflectionately  the  hand 
of  his  brother  in  arms,  and  seemed  already  to  give  him 
his  consent  Montmorency  perceived  it;  deeply  hurt 
on  seeing  declared  and  countenanced  pretensions  which 
his  modesty  had  hindered  him  from  expressing,  he  re- 
sumed, proudly,  "  The  intention  of  Lusignan  appears 
to  me  inconsiderate ;  for  I  do  not  imagine  that  be  would 
wish  to  have  it  said  of  him,  that  when  be  lost  his  king- 
dom, he  wos  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  far  away 
when  it  was  retaken."  Lusignan  grew  ofiended  at  this 
speech,  and  wished  instantly  to  have  satisfaction  ;  but 
the  two  kings  interfered  with  their  authority,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  archbishop,  they  succeeded  in  allay- 
ing the  ressQtmeot  of  the  two  knights.  They  then  took 


again  Josselin's  proposal  into  consideration,  and  resolved, 
that  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais,  a  band  of  a  thousand 
warriors  should  be  formed,  under  the  name  of  Knightt 
nftitt  Virgin, ;  that  Richard  should  command  them,  and 
Montmorency  next  under  him ;  but  that  the  names  of 
all  the  other  volunteers  should  be  cast  into  an  urn,  in 
order  that  fortune  might  decide  between  them,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  that  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
could  not  quit  the  army  at  the  same  time  with  Richard ; 
that  of  Lusignan,  who  could  not  leave  his  kingdom  at 
tho  time  they  wero  fighting  to  restore  it  to  him ;  and 
that  of  Conrad,  who,  proud  and  haughty,  did  not  deem 
the  honour  of  a  woman  worth  the  danger  of  a  battle'. 

All  those  great  interesu  being  thus  settled,  they  drew 
up  tae  plan  of  the  next  day's  attack.  Richard,  at  the 
head  of  his  English,  and  supported  by  the  monastic 
knights  of  hospitality  and  the  Flemish,  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  western  tower.  Philip  Augustus  engaged 
to  storm  that  of  Nazareth  on  the  south  :  Lusignan  was 
to  march  on  the  weakest  points  of  the  wall  that  sur- 
rounded the  city,  to  place  there  the  vast  engines  that  had 
been  long  since  constructed ;  and  Conrad,  with  a  sar- 
castic smile,  undertook  to  support  him.  Meanwhile,  in 
order  that  all  those  preparations  might  not  be  perceived 
by  the  enemy,  they  enclosed  the  camp  all  around  with 
high  palisadoes;  each  sovereign  gave  his  orders,  pre- 
pared for  action,  banished  repose,  and  breathed  war  only. 
Scarcely  had  the  twilight  of  the  evening  come  on,  when 
Montmorency,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  pioneers,  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  obscurity  to  begin  to  undermine  in 
silence  the  outer  walls  of  the  city,  called  the  Darbacan 
walls;  Lusignan  con?eyed  slowly  a  wooden  tower,  filled 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  placed  it  opposite  an  ill  re- 
paired breach ;  bodies  of  Tyrians  carried  on  their  shoul- 
ders rams,  baltstas,  and  other  implements  of  war,  which 
they  applied  against  the  walls:  all  those  movements 
were  performed  cautiously  and  in  silence,  and  never  did 
the  forerunners  of  death  announce  themselves  with  less 
noise  and  show :  whilst  all  were  thus  preparing  for  the 
terrible  attack  of  the  next  day,  the  inhabitants  of  Ptole- 
mais, resting  with  blind  confidence  on  the  dissensions 
which,  until  that  day,  had  kept  the  Christians  in  chains 
in  their  camp,  slept  in  peace,  unconscious  that  the  angel 
of  destruction  was  advancing  on  them,  and  already  fly- 
ing over  their  heads.  Scarcely  had  the  dawn  appeared, 
when,  suddenly  started  from  their  sleep  by  the  clangour 
of  trumpets,  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  neighing  of 
horses,  they  ran  to  their  ramparts,  and  beheld  with  ter- 
ror the  frightful  preparations  that  threatened  ou  all  sides: 
their  walls,  attacked  in  their  foundations  by  thousands 
of  soldiers,  were  soon  to  prove  but  a  weak  defence. 
Hoping  to  interrupt  the  workmen,  the  Turks  threw  on 
them  heated  stones  and  melted  lead  ;  but  soon  they  were 
forced  to  retire  by  the  arrows  shot  like  hail  among  them. 
Meanwhile,  they  returned  to  tlie  charge,  and  led  by  the 
brave  Metchoub,  to  whom  Saladin  had  entrusted  the  de- 
fence of  Ptolemais,  they  opposed  a  constant  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  unruly  ardour  of  the  Christians ; 
already  several  towers  were  overturned,  the  ditches  half 
filled,  the  breaches  opened  in  many  places,  the  Cru- 
sadere  on  the  point  of  mounting  the  assault,  and  still  the 
besieged  made  no  offer  of  surrender.  Richard,  indig- 
nant, felt  his  valour  growing  with  their  obstinacy ;  he 
encouraged  his  troops ;  their  efforts  increased  ;  their  in- 
trepidity knew  no  longer  any  obstacles :  the  beams  arm- 
ed with  iron,  the  sharp  scythes,  the  dreadful  rams,  were 
turned  against  the  eastern  tower.  It  shook,  and  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  horrid  crash,  dragging  in  its  fall  the 
warriors  who  defended  it  Richard  sprang  among  the 
fragments ;  took  possession  of  the  suburbs ;  for  some 
time  the  Saracens  disputed  the  ground  with  him  ;  but, 
soon  perceiving  that  the  Christians  were  masters  on  all 
points,  they  flew  away  in  terror  to  take  shelter  in  the 
second  works.  Philip  Augustus,  having  entered  the 
town  of  Nazareth,  united  his  forces  with  Richard's,  in 
order  to  give  the  vanquished  no  respite,  and  both  prepared 
in  person  to  attempt  storming  the  second  entrench- 
ments. 

While  they  thus  followed  their  victory,  they  learned 
with  astonishment,  that,  on  the  sea  side,  Montmorency 
had  just  obtained  a  more  brilliant  one  still ;  that  he  was 
master  of  the  port  and  towers  that  protected  it,  and  that, 
opening  to  himself  roads  inaccessible  to  any  other  war- 
rior, with  the  assistance  of  suspended  bridges  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  outward  works  over 
the  city  walls,  he  had  but  a  few  more  enemies  te  over- 


throw, to  be  master  of  the  western  suburb,  and  join 
again  the  rest  of  the  army.  He  was  not  long  waited 
for.  Except  Malek  Adhel's,  there  was  no  arm  capaWe 
of  opposing  obstacles  to  his  valour ;  and  now  he  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  second  entrenchments,  which  the  swonl 
of  Richard  and  the  lance  of  Philip  Augustas  bad  alret- 
dy  shaken,  but  the  young  hero  wished  for  more  expedi- 
tious means;  with  bis  own  hand  he  placed  a  ladder 
against  the  wall,  and  mounted  the  assault  the  first :  at 
some  distance  Lusignan  followed  his  example,  and  both, 
animated  with  the  desire  of  surpassing  each  other,  stood  ^ 
with  an  audacity  hitherto  unseen  the  arrows  that  were 
showered  down  upon  them.  Meanwhile,  Montmorency 
had  reached  the  battlements;  he  entered ;  he  was  already 
victor.  Forgetting  then  the  danger  that  threatened,  and 
the  enemies  who  surrounded  him,  he  threw  away  the 
shield  that  protected  his  head ;  and  catching  from  the 
hands  of  his  followers  the  standard  of  the  cross,  he  first 
planted  it  on  the  top  of  the  wa!ls,  and  thus  gave  the 
Christians  the  splendid  sign  of  their  triumph.  In  vain 
did  the  Saracens  endeavour  to  throw  it  down ;  the  young 
hero  maintained  his  victory  with  the  same  valour  he  had 
obtained  it ;  he  appeared  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
ramparts,  jumped  into  the  interior,  placed  himself  before 
the  sacred  banner,  and  with  his  sword  only  kept  the  in- 
fidels from  approaching. 

Meanwhile  the  ladder,  by  means  of  which  he  bad 
opened  to  himself  such  a  glorious  road,  was  overturned 
with  all  the  warriors  it  bore,  and  he  found  himself  alooe 
amidst  a  crowd  of  enemies :  but  his  courage  was  with 
him,  and  he  feared  not :  the  Saracens,  ashamed  of  be- 
ing repulsed  by  one  single  Christian,  returned  in  num- 
bers upon  biro  :  while  his  invincible  arm  kept  them  off 
on  one  side,  he  received  from  the  other  a  blow  from  a 
battle-axe,  which  split  his  helmet  in  two ;  his  head  re- 
mained bare  and  defenceless.  At  the  sight  of  his  youth 
and  beauty,  the  Mussulmans  stood  still,  astonished  to  be- 
hold such  unconquerable  valour  in  such  a  tender  youth. 
They  seemed  afraid  of  destroying  him  they  could  not 
help  admiring ;  but  from  the  height  of  the  citadel  Met- 
choub had  recognised  the  hero,  had  run  with  eagerness, 
encouraging  his  soldiers. — »•  Fools,"  cried  he,  «  what 
are  you  waiting  for  1  If  Montmorency  fall  under  your 
blows,  Ptolemais  may  be  carried,  but  victory  will  no  less 
be  ours."  He  said,  and  followed  by  his  troops,  he  sur- 
rounded the  knight ;  this  last,  on  the  point  of  being 
overcome  by  numbers,  opposed  an  intrepid  heart  and  an 
unconquerable  arm  to  the  torrent  ready  to  swallow  him 
up ;  he  placed  hb  back  against  the  wall,  and  neglecting 
to  defend  his  life,  thought  only  of  protecting  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross  waving  over  his  head :  already  the  vic- 
tim of  his  generous  zeal,  his  blood  began  to  tinge  his 
arms,  when  Heaven,  desirous  of  preserving  him  yet  for 
a  world  of  which  he  was  the  ornament  and  glory,  sent 
him  a  defender.  After  being  repulsed  several  times,  Lu- 
signan had  at  last  succeeded  in  storming  the  rampart ; 
thousands  of  Christians  followed  him ;  he  was  the  first 
to  perceive  the  peril  Montmorency  was  in  ;  he  flew  to 
his  assistance  ;  the  Christians  hurried  on  with  him,  and 
succeeded  in  disengaging  the  heio :  scarcely  was  he  free 
when  he  threw  away  his  broken  sword,  took  hold  of 
another,  covered  himself  with  a  helmet  that  had  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  enemies  he  had  killed,  and,  wounded  as 
he  was,  sought  for  new  combats.  Metchoub,  however, 
furious  on  seeing  his  prey  escaping,  turned  all  his  rmge 
against  Lusignan  ;  he  slung  a  dart  at  him  so  swift  and 
well-directed,  that  the  King  of  Jerusalem  had  not  time 
to  turn  aside ;  he  received  it  in  his  breast ;  the  blood 
issued  from  the  wound ;  the  valiant  warrior  reeled,  and 
fell  on  his  knees ;  Metchoub  then  insulted  him.  **  King 
of  Jerusalem,"  said  he,  **  since  thou  hast  lost  thy  king- 
dom in  this  world,  go  and  seek  it  in  the  other  !"  But 
Metchoub  had  not  time  to  go  on  ;  all  the  works  wero 
carried ;  the  whole  army  was  In  Ptolemais.  Richard 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  arms,  saved,  and 
revenged  him.  Conqueror  of  Metchoub,  he  had  him 
put  in  chains.  The  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  seein*^, 
their  leader  in  irons,  submitted  to  the  victors,  and  ac- 
cepted the  capitulation  that  Philip  Augustus  oflTered 
them.  Then  were  seen  on  all  sides  triumphant  crosses 
raised  high  on  the  top  of  the  mosques,  and  splendid 
banners  unfurled  in  the  air ;  the  sun  gilded  them  with 
its  rays,  and  yet  enlightened  before  its  departure  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  army  into  the  conquered  dty  ;  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  marched  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  went 
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t0  return  ChAnka  for  theif  victorj  to  the  God  of  armiaa 
*  is  the  great  dinrch  of  St.  John.  After  having  been  ooa- 
Kcrated  by  the  infidel*  to  their  prophet,  it  bad  joat  been 
lettored  to  tta  first  worahip.  The  Arcfabiahop  of  Tyre, 
chd  in  hia  pontiBcal  robea,  had  purified  it ;  he  began  the 
lioly  eereffloniea,  and  made  the  aacred  name  of  Christ 
nsoond  with  the  aolemn  aceenta  of  a  hymn  of  gniti- 
tiKle;  the  voicea  of  the  heroes  repeated  it  after  him; 
mooarehs,  prinoes,  soldiers,  all  prostrated  themselves 
without  distinction  eirher  of  rank  or  title,  united,  mixed 


together,  aa  they  would  have  been  before  the  Almighty,  -to  be  pitched,  and  shut  himself  up  witty Metehoub. 


After  having  acquitted  themaalvee  of  this  saorod  du^, 
the  victon  retired  into  the  quarters  reepecthrel^  assigned 
theo^  and  aolaced  themselvea,  after  their  lianl  and  gk- 
rieas  laboor,  in  tasting  the  repose  that  night  and  atlenoe 
froairc. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


<A^ 


«9 


While  Ptolemais  waa  thns  falling  under  the  dominion 
ef  the  Christiana,  Saladin,  fully  relying  on  the  aolidity 
of  its  ramparts,  the  courage  of  its  defenders,  and  stiU 
nore  on  the  diaaensiQiiia  that  prevailed  in  the  camp  of 
the  Cnisadera.  not  even  supposing  that  the  enemy  would 
veotore  to  attack  such  a  strong  place,  had  advanced  to- 
wards Moaaul  with  part  ef  his  army,  in  order  to  defend 
that  place  against  the  attempts  of  the  Sultan  Emmadin, 
iu  fcirmer  possessor ;  a  few  days  had  been  sufficient  to 
Tedooe  him,  and  be  was  returning  in  triumph  along  the 
mer  Orontes,  when,  at  the  foot  of  the  Galilean  moun- 
tains, he  ifiet  the  brave  Metcboob,  deputed  by  the  pri- 
•oners  taken  at  Ptolemais.     That  unfortunate  warri<ir. 


for  that  aervico,  are  now  the  only  f:ee  Mosautm<ine  in 
Ptolenuis ;  perhape  1  eoukl  tell  thee  more,  if  I  were  not 
afraid  to^aiae  thy  anger,  and  if  we  were  not  snrrounded 
with  so  many  ears,  intent  on  listening  to  urf."  <«  Come, 
then,  and  apeak  to  roe  alone,"  replied  the  sultan,  with 
agitation  {  •*  and,  on  thy  head,  mind  what  theu  sayest ; 
for  I  know  not  whether  I  could  forgive  the  sacrilegioua 
tongue  that  dare  to  inatnuate  that  the  brother  of  my 
heart,  the  dearest  friend  of  my  bosom,  is  a  tmitor  whom 
I  am  to  guard  against"    This  said,  ho  caused  his  tent 


his  head  covered  with  ashes,  and  despair  in  his  heait^  ^ut  a  doubt,  if  ahe  hud  commanded  it  alao,  be  woukl 


pnutrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  **  Take  my 
life,**  said  he,  «*  for  thy  foes  have  surprised  me ;  they 
have  possessed  themaelves  of  the  city  thou  hast  eotrnsU 
ed  to  my  care,  and  have  forced  me  to  come  and  ask  thee 
to  put  city  seal  to  the  capitulation  which  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  making  with  them.*' 

At  this  unforeseen  intelligence,  Saladin  remained 
struck  and  confounded ;  he  could  not  believe  nor  com- 
prehend what  he  waa  told— that  the  eloquence  of  a  single 
man  had  sufficed  to  appease  the  rankling  animosities  of 
the  Christians;  and  that  a  single  day  had  aeen  them 
take  possession  of  the  most  ini|>ortant  city  in  Paleatine, 
next  to  Jeruaalem.  ••  Who,  then,"  demanded  he,  *«  is 
thi«  extraordinary  man,  who  baa  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  80  many  princea  a  power  that  neither  the  interests  of 
their  glory  nor  their  religion  has  been  able  to  gain,  and 
what  hand  has  been  strong  enough  to  shake  the  triple 
wall  with  which  I  had  surrounded  Ptolemais  1"  Met- 
choub  replied,  **  Just  as  a  single  word  of  the  great  pro- 
phet would  chain  the  tempest  in  the  air,  so  haa  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  by  the  force  alone  of  his  words, 
ao.4peoded  that  terrible  quarrel  that  divided  the  Chris- 
tian^ and  threatened  to  crush  them.  As  to  the  other 
miraele,  the  sudden  fall  of  Ptolemais,  the  valour  of  Rich- 
ard and  Philip  Augustus  has  had  its  share  in  it ;  but, 
hwi  it  not  been  for  Montmorency's  Uiondering  sword, 
they  never  vrould  have  achieved  it." 

"^  If  I  be  net  under  the  illusion  of  a  dream,"  replied 
Saladin,  ••  thy  words  are  false ;  for,  at  the  moment  I  am 
speaking,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  and  iosselin  of  Mont^ 
morency  use  prisoners  at  Damietta."  **  They  were,  un- 
doubtedly." answered  ^Melohottb;  «*  but  Maiek  Adhel 
has  broken  their  chains ;  he  haa  given  Cbanv  u  numerous 
sscott  to  conduct  them  across  the  desert  to  the  camp  ot 
the  Cruaadors  ;  they,  having  arrived  with  their  brethreo 
on  the  16th  day  of  the  monn  of  Redbeg,  on  the  17th  the 
Christians  were  reconciled,  and  on  the  18th  became 
Masters  of  Ptolemais."  •*  Knowest  thou  what  thou  art 
kbout  in  telling  me  such  things  V*  exclaimed  the  sulun, 
|b  anger ;  **  knoweat  thou  that  thou  givest  rise  in  my 
Mud  to  strange  suspicions  agaiuat  my  brother  ?"  »  Qod 
Ihrbid,"  interrupted  Metchoub,  **  that  I  ahouU  ever  at- 
hapt  to  inatil  into  thy  highness's  mind  any  suspfoiona 
tgainst  the  fidelity  of  MaIek  Adhel,  thy  most  sobmtasive 
itrvant !  hut  what  I  tell  thee  shall  be  confirmed  by  the 
Wave  aoldiera  who  hare  aceompanied  thy  brother's  cap- 
ires  ffoa  DMuettn  t*  the  cufny^wnf^rho,  as  a  reward 
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Scarcely  were  they  alone,  when  the  last  exclaimed, 
throwing  himself  at  hb  maater's  foot,  »  No,  great  prince, 
thy  brother  ia  no  traitor !  but  he  is  ruled  by  a  pjssion 
too  eiuaordinary  not  to  be  under  the  influence  of  adme 
spell.  A  Christian  virgin,  ef  aucb  heavenly  beauty  that 
one  might  think  her  a  houri  oacaped  fium  our  prophet's 
paradise,  has  daxxled  his  eyes  and  broken  his  soul ;  since 
he  saw  her,  the  noble  Malek  Adhel  ia  no  longer  what  he 
waa;  he  neglecU  the  government. thou  hast  entrusted 
him  with,  and  equally  forgets  both  the  interesU  of  his 
country  and  the  orders  of  bis  m«<iter !"  ^  And  what'  is 
the  name  of  this  dangerous  beauty  1"  re|ilied  Saladin ; 
**  what  woman  has  had  the  power  to  enervate  the  great 
aoul  of  Malek  Adhel  1"  -  The  Princess  MaHlda  of  Eng- 
land, the  aister  of  King  Richard,  a  girl  sixteen  yeara  of 
age,  is  the  beauty  who  holds  at  her  feet  in  chains,  like 
a  vHe  slave,  the  lion  of  war,  the  thunder  of  the  East: 
it  ia  on  her  account  that  he  haa  dismissed  contemptu- 
ously all  the  women  of  hia  aeragUo ;  it  ia  because  she 
desired  it,  that  he  has  broken  the  cbaina  of  the  Arch- 
bish(«p  of  Tyre,  and  of  the  valiant  Mimlmoreucy.  With- 


have  escorted  her' himself  to  the  Christian  camp;  for  he 
haa  sworn  that  whatever  Princesa  Matilda  should  ask, 
should  be  granted  iusUnily."  ^  That  is  an  abominable 
falsehood  !"  replied  Sjladiu,  eagerly  ;  •«  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Malek  Adhel  has  taken  no  such  oath.  If  the 
Princess  of  England  thus  swayed  it  over  him,  would 
she  not  have  commanded  him  to  give  up  to  tiie  Chris- 
tians all  the  places  he  has  under  his  government  ?  would 
she  not  have  prevailed  on  him  to  become  a  Christian 
himself,  and  join  with  my  eneniiea  ?  Answer  me,  Met- 
choub ;  has  he  done  ao  1"  ••  No,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
Metchoub,  «*  he  has  not  done  it  yet ;  but  know,  then, 
that  the  proud  European  haa  not  even  made  any  trial  in 
that  I  aspect  I  am  told  that,  hitherto  inflexible  and  se- 
vere, she  keeps  olatinaiely  away  from  bim  ;  that  alt  bis 
adorations,  entreatiea,  submissions,  have  not  obtained 
from  her  cither  a  kind  look  or  a  fiivouratile  word ;  and, 
in  shoit,  that  he  underukes  nothing  for  her  service,  be- 
cause she  does  not  deign  to  express  a  wt^.  But  if  on 
a  sudden,  dismissing  her  dtsdaiuful  pride,  love  were  to 
Uke  the  place  of  coldnesa,  and  as  the  price  of  her  affec- 
tion she  were  to  require  of  Malek  Adhel  the  ancrifice  of 
his  religton  and  country — sultan,  brhcve  uie,  I  aay  much 
for  thy  brother,  when  I  say  that  he  would  hrsiiate." 
"  No,  he  would  not !"  interrnpted  the  sultan,  throwiiif^ 
a  glance  of  angor  on  Metchoub.  **  Maiek  Adhel  is  a» 
incapable  of  betraying  oie,  as  I  am  of  Kuspeeting  him. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  in  love ;  most  probably  he  is ;  for  it 
is  tm6  that  the  women  of  Europe  posseita,  to  a  supreme 
degree,  the  art  of  enlivening,  by  feigned  rigours,  the 
most  unconquerable  warriors ;  but  proud,  beautiful,  as 
thou  descriliCMt  this  English  princess,  tender  as  «he  may 
be,  she  never'  will  obtain  from  Malek  Adhel  more  than 
Ihu-aacrlHce  of  his  life — of  his  honour  she  iiinnot.  Hear 
me,  raali  Meichvmh  I  If  thou  hadst  not  she  J  thy  blood 
for  me  in  many  battles,  T  Would  mfk^thi^e  pay  with  thy 
life  the  suspicion  with  which  ibou  hasi^m^tB  p^lUitc 
my  brother's  great  name.  But  be  not  ttlarnied  ;  for  it  £' 
to  the  clemency  of  him  thou  bast  accused,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  entrust  the  chaigd  of  thy  punishment.  Go  thhi 
instant  to  Damietta,  appear  liefore  Malrk  Adhel,  confissB 
to  him  thy  fault,  implore  his  forgivenews,  give  him  the 
orders  I  am  going  to  ptepare,  and  be  a  witness  of  hia 
fidelity  in  executing  them." 

He  said,  and  Metchoub  retired.  Afler  two  hours  he 
4  sent  for  bim,  and  giving  him  the  letter  he  had  just  writ- 
J  ten  to  hia  brother,  to  which  he  had  applied  kid  royal  ssul, 


he  exclaimed,  •*  These  wUl  mhrm  Malek.  Adhel  of  my 
pleasure,  and  I  aqt  certain  he  will  not  awerve  therefrom 
in  a  singie  poinu  I  couunand  hia  in  tbe  first  place  to 
send  the  Queen  of  England  to  Cairo,  and  haTS  her  kept 
there  in  doso  confinement,  in  order  that  Richard,  moved 
with  the  aorrowa  of  a  wife  he  loves,  ntiiy  accept  tbe 
price  I  ahall  aet  on  her  liberty ;  an  immense  price,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  Ptolemaia  that  I  intend  to  demand  as  her 
r.inaom;  without  a  doubt,  the  other  aovereigns,  who 
have  conquered  that  city  with  Richard,  and  have  aa 
many  claims  to  it  aa  he,  not  kuiving  the  aame  interest  in 
restoring  it,  will  not  approve  my  proposal,  and  I  hope 
then  their  refusal  will  opermte  towards  creating  fresh  dis- 
sensions, more  cruel,  more  fatal  atill  than  the  former, 
againat  which  all  the  prolate'a  eloqnenee  will  prove  of 
ao  aervice,  and  which  I  ahall  avail  myaelf  of  to  crush 
tny  fierce  enemies  for  ever !  Meanwhile,  Malek  Adhel 
aiiaU  collect  without  delay  his  scattered  troopa,  and, 
joining  those  of  Damietta  with  those  of  Cairo,  shall 
come  at  their  head  to  meet  me  in  the  mountaina  of 
Kouroutha,  where  I  am  going  to  wait  for  him.  Beforo 
hia  departure,  he  -ahall  aend  the  Princeaa  of  England 
back  to  the  king  her  brother ;  a  veasel.ahall  be  ready  for 
ber  in  the  port  of  Dainietu ;  and,  if  Malek  Adhel  grant 
thy  pardon,  thou,  Metchoub,  ahalt  base  the  eara  of  con- 
ducting  ber  to  the  Chriaiian  camp,  aAd  ahalt  direct  thy 
ireasel  toward  the  port  of  Ptolemaia.  I  will  take  care  to 
Acquaint  Ricliard  with  thy  expected  return,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  tbe  prixe  we  give  him  back,  I  will  obtain  a 
safe  conJuct  for  thee.  Hence  1  bear  aiy  orders  to  M^' 
lek  Adhel,  and  soe  whether  he  will  balance  between  hia 
brother  and  a  woman." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Saladin  cauaed  two  of  his  best 
4)amels  to  be  given  to  Metchoub,  with  tbe  like  number 
ol  Arab  horsea,  wbo^e  awift  feet  left  atcaroely  any  mark 
imprinted  on  the  aand,  and  many  alavea  to  escort  him. 
The  night  was  not  yet  very  £ir  advanced,  when  Met- 
choub bad  already  passed  SefiMir,  and  aaw  in  the  abode 
of  night  the  email  fortress  of  Ramla  rising  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  deaert. 

Bat,  while  he  is  thus  swtfUy  advancing  towarda  a 
placs  where  he  was  going  to  create  so  much  disturb- 
ance, let  us  see  what  was  passing  there,  and  what  had 
happened  since  the  departuro  of  the  archbishop. 

After  he  left  Damietta,  Matilda,  faithful  to  the  promiae 
I  he  had  made  bim,  had  kept  herself  religiously  confined 
i  n  ber  retirement,  resisting  with  equal  firmneas  the  rea- 
f  K)ns  the  queen  gave  that  ahe  ahould  meet  the  pince, 
rand  the  slight  wishes  her  own  heart  ventured  10  form  in 
t  bat  respect.,  Far  from  aeeing  in  the  archbishop's  ab- 
a  ence  a  reason  to  be  less  rigid,  she  found  one  to  be  more 
t  imid,  and  fislt  well,  that,  bereft  of  thunsperienoe  of  her 
g  uide,  ahe  eould  find  no  aafety  but/in  tbe  silence  of  a 
deep  solitude,  and  that  her  duty  aa  vreil  as  her  interest 
preiicribed  to  ber  to  deny  all  the  entreaties  that  tended  to 
c  Irs  w  her  aside.  A  t  laat,  the  tender  Berengere,  tired  with 
employing  fruitleaa  aolicitationa,  fearful  of  the  anger  her 
obstinate  refusals  might  excite  in  the  prince  s  breast, 
discouraged  by  the  prolongation  of  her  captivity  end  the 
mortal  sorrow  of  being  away  from  her  husliand,  could 
no  longer  withstand  ao  many  griefii  combined  together : 
the  condition  she  was  in  nUe  increased  her  weakness, 
ber  health  grew  worse,  and  aoon  her  life  waa  in  danger. 

Scareely  was  Mstilda  informed  of  it,  ere  she  forgot 
her  own  -dangers  to  think  only  of  tbe  queen's ;  she  ran 
and  shut  herself  up  with  her— left  her  neither  day  noi 
night — and  endeavoured  to  recall  ber  courage,  in  aaying 
all  that  coultl  revive  her  hopea.  Malek  Adhel,  on  his 
side,  lavished  on  his  royal  captive  the  moat  constant  at^ 
aentions  and  delicate  care :  he  sent  to  Alexandria  for  ai« 
f  ItttlMiMl  physician,  celebrated  throughout  tbe  East,  and 
for  tlie  most  'S*4u4ary  plants  from  the  extremity  of  Ye- 
men; but  all  these  cares  hcieagj>e  useless.  Berengere^ 
gtrew  weaker  every  day,  her  eyes  were  dtm,  her  strength 
failed  ber,  and  Matilda  felt  in  her  inmost  soul  the  preeeni- 
iiftient  of  a  dreadful  misfortune.  One  night,  as,  all  in 
tears,  she  was  watching  by  the  queen's  bedside,  she 
t  urned  round  to  her.  end  expressed  in  a  faint  voico  how 
tnuchabe  was  touched  with  her  aflectionaie  kindness. 
« '  Yes,  that  affection  might  hare  raatond  me  my  Ufe, 
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added  she,  **  and  I  am  going  to  die."^  The  princess,  in 
despair,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  on  her 
bosom.  <*  Speak,"  said  he,  **  speak,  pray,  you  never  can 
tell  me  soon  enough  how  I  may  save  you."  «*  All  that 
I  request  of  you,"  replied  the  queen,  reviving  m  liU4e, 
**  is  that  you  will  tscaise  Malek  Adhei  only  once  jneiD : 
speak  to  him  in  my  favour,  obtain  from  him  (it  depends 
on  yourself,)  that  he  send  lA  back  to  Richard,  in  spite 
of  all  the  contrary  ocders  he  may  receive  from  Saladin. 
Restore  me  the  hope  of  seeiDg  my  lord  again,  and  y«u 
will  see  my  strength  daily  returning.  I  shall  owe  to 
you  my  life;  and  that  of  the  child  I  be«r.  Ah  !  my  sis- 
ter, can  you  be  gniky  when  doing  such  a  service  V*  **  I 
ahould  be  very  guil^  if  I  denied  you,"  replied  Matilda, 
warmly.  «^Be  easy,.my  sister—- you  shall  be  obeyed :  1 
will  see  the  prince,  fall  at  his  knees,  and  implore  his  pity*" 
«  Have  only  a  little  fttty  on  the  torments  he  suffers/'  in- 
terrupted the  queen  in  a  low  voice ;  **  without  answering 
his  love,  behold  him  without  answer,  speak  to  him  with 
moderation,  and  yon  will  see  him  express  his  gratitude, 
enly  that  you  condescend  to  ask  him  any  thing." 

The  prormse  of  Matilda  had  already  shed  a  wh<d«'- 
some  balm  in  the  wound  of  the  queen ;  her  hopes  re- 
vived, and  her  anxiety  cooled  ;  she  knew  the  power  «f 
love.  She  knew  that  he  who  loves,  runs,  flies,  ptecipi- 
tates  himaetf,  harbours  but  one  thought,  and  stops  at  no 
obstacle,  thinking  every  thing  both  lawful  and  pradicap 
ble.  Since  Matilda  had  taken  charge  of  her  destiny, 
and  Malek  Adhel  was  the  disposer  of  it,  she  found  sfai) 
•oould  breathe  in  peace,  and  taste  some  repose.  In  fact, 
sleep,  which  for  a  long  time  past  had  forsaken  her,  in 
spite  oi  all  her  efibrts  and  the  remedies  administered  t«) 
her,  came  on,  in  oonsequence  of  her  more  peaceful 
thoughts,  and  restored  at  last  a  little  calm  to  her  broken 
frame.  Seeing  lier  aale^  Matilda  drew  soAly  the  cur- 
tains to  hide  the  Kght,  anid  went  into  the  oiatory,  in  or- 
der to  return  thanks  to  (htd  for  the  queen's  improvln|, 
state.  Wholly  occupied  with  that  beloved  sister,  it  waj* 
only  for  her  ^tshe  asked  from  Heaven  support,  strength, 
and  happiness;  that  interest  was  the  first  in  her  mind : 
it  made  her  ibrgit  all  othera-^and  she  did  not  recollect 
that  Berengere  was  reoovering  her  peace  only  becanst; 
she  was  to  expose  her  own.  The  day  was  already  ad. 
Tanoed,  and  the  queen,  £aeling  herself  stronger,  had  left 
her  bod ;  she  had  been  removed  near  the  window,  wherc< 
ehe  breathed  a  fresher  air,  and  her  eyes,  fatigued,  wan- 
dered with  pleasure  over  the  veedent  fields  of  the  Delta. 
Kneeling  before  her,  the  princess,  was  singing  to  her 
eome  hymna  in  a  low  voice,  when  a  slave  entered,  and 
told  them  that  the  prince  had  come  to  enquire  for  news 
of  the  qoe^n,  and  was  waiting  for  an  answer  in  the  great 
jailer  hall.  At  these  words,  Berengere  threw  on  het 
eister  one  of  those  expressive  and  supplicating  glancofi 
which  contain  more  prayeca  than  any  langoage  can  ex4. 
press.  Matikia  squeexed  her  hand  with  a  soft  smile ; 
**  I  understand  yon,"  said  she,  *•  and  am  going  to  fVilfii 
my  engagement"  She  then  arose,  and»  passing  into  thi  > 
jasper  hall,  arppeared  before  the  prince  with  that  calm 
dignity  whieh  gives  to  a  woman's  looks  sometbiog  celee* 
tial,  because  she  owes  it  only  to  what  is  most  divine  on 
earth— innocence  and  goodness. 

On  behokUng  her  before  him,  after  havhfig  so  long  anc' 
so  uselessly  requested  it,  the  prince  exclaimed  with  in- 
voluntary surprise,  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  awaken 
80  lively  a  joy  had  overpowered  his  heart,  that  it  had,  as 
it  were,  suspended  both  life  and  motion ;  fixed  to  the 
spot,  oppressed,  he  neither  coukl  understand,  believe,  nor 
express  his  happiness.  The  virgin  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  room,  and,  bending  ber  head  with  a  soft 
and  modest  look,  she  said,  ^  My  lord,  I  come  hither  in 
lite  name  of  an  unfortunate  queen,  to  implore  your  ge< 
nerosity."  *'  HoM !"  interrupted  Makk  Adhel,  eagerly  ; 
**  never  say  that  you  come  to  implore  !  Implore  mc  !— 
you  !  Ah  !  angelic  beauty,  it  is  not  prayers,  but  com- 
mands, that  you  most  address  to  me.  Here  am  I  at  your 
feet,  ready  to  hear  and  execute  them.  Speak,  command . 
nbsolate  sovereign  over  Malek  Adhefs  thoughts  !"  **  i 
wish,  my  lord,"  replied  she,  blushing,  and  retiring  a  fev/ 
paces,  •<  I  wiah  much  you  would  not  thus  humble  your- 
self before  me."  He  exclaimed,  '^No,  I  do  not  humble 
myself  by  kneeling  before  you  :  on  the  contrary,  I  honour 
mysrlf,  and  take  pride  in  submitting  to  your  power. 
O  Matikia !  how  can  I  not  adore  you !  what  more  jus  t 
than  to  adore  what  is  most  beautiful,  oiost  perfect,  on 
esi  iU  t"  **  My  lord,"  interrupted  she,  <*  the  queen  re* 
;u  .1 1  li  s  very  ill ;  I  etamoi  therefore  leave  her  long*  DeigD 
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to  hear  the  motive  of  my  visit :  a  deep  sorrow  has  af- 
fected her  Kealth;  it  ihteatebs  her  life:  I  tremUo  for 
her-*I  dread  to  s^  tty  brollKB^k  wife  perish.  You 
alone  can  prevent  so  gpreat  a  misfortune.  The  promise 
oC  restoring  her  to  her  husbAnd  mtf  recall  her  from  the 
iidnk  of  thfl  grave  i  and,  if  I  have  cheriabed  the  hope 
that  the  heart  of  Malek  Adhel  would  graot  mo  that  fa- 
vour, I  have  truated  much  less  to  my  prayers  than  to  a 
generosity  on  which  no  o|ie  can  ever  presume  too  much." 
**  No!"  resumed  the  prince,  **  I  never  expeiienoed  such 
ecstasy.  Never  yet  did  such  delightful  harmony  strike 
my  ears  and  intoxicate  my  senses.  Where  em  1 1  This 
is  no  longer  the  same  palace— ^thie  air  no  longer  the  same 
I  used  to  breathe— ell  is  changed  when  I  behold  her.  O 
Matilda !  where  you  are,  it  ceases  any  longer  to  be  like 
earth."  '*  My  lord/'  interrupted  she  onpe  more,  at  a  few 
paces  farther  ofi^  "  the  queen,  distracted  with  grie^  is  on 
the  point  of  deatli ;  you  are  master  of  her  life,  and  she 
awaits  her  sentence.^'  '*  I  know  not,"  answered  the 
prince,  <*  what  will  be  Ihe  consequences  of  what  I  am 
going  to  do;  but  this  I  know,  that,  happen  what  wiU, 
you  shall  be  obeyed.  You  wish  the  queen  to  be  free  : 
behold,  she  is  free.  You  wish  her  to  be  restored  to  her 
j  husband :  she  shall  be  roalored  to  him.  And  now,  what 
can  you  desire  more  1  Shall  I  place  at  your  feet  sU  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  1  shall  I  lay  down  my  life  1" 
**  Ah !  magnsmimeus  prince,"  replied  the  virgin,  much 
ailected,  <*  why  so  many  &vours  ?  one  alone  is  enough 
to  command  my  eternal  gratitude.  My  family  will  know 
happiness  yet ;  you  will  be  the  cause :  to  you  I  shall  be 
indebted  for  it !"  **  Heaven,  who  bears  her,"  exclaimed 
the  prince, — **  heaven,  who  created  her,  and  who  wonders 
without  doubt  at  the  beauty  of  its  own  work— can  it  be 
true  that  Matilda  blesftes  me !  Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  supreme  felicity  1"  ,  There 
was  such  an  exalted  transport  in  the  v<Mce,  the  air,  the 
look,  of  Malok  Adhel,  that  it  caused  some  emotion  in 
Ihe  heart  of  the  princess.  She  then  thought  it  was  time 
to  retire;  and,  walking  a  few  paces  back,  she  said  to  the 
prince  in  a  faltering  voice,  **  Permit  me  to  withdraw> 
While  the  queen  is  ignorant  of  your  generous  kindness, 
my  heart  does  hut  half  enjoy  it."  **  Go,  Matilda,  go,  I 
will  not  detain  you,"  replied  the  prince  with  enthusiasm ; 
"  you  must  be  impatient  to  see  the  queen  happy*  But 
know,  that  neither  the  happiness  she  is  going  to  enjoy, 
nor  that  which  you  experience  in  imparting  it  to  her,  can 
equal  what  I  feel  at  this  moment.  Matilda,  gratitude  is 
to  me  every  thing,  and  I  owe  you  much  more  than  I 
have  given  you."  The  princess  did  not  make  any  reply. 
8Ue  advanced  towards  the  door,  and  when  on  the  point 
of  going  out,  she  stopped,  laid  one  of  his  hands  on  her 
heart,  and  said,  **  Gratitude  is  there,  and  to  my  latest 
breath  I"   . 

She  then  hurried  on  her  stepp,  and  entered  precipi- 
tately the  queen's  room,  crying  out,  with  joyful  emo- 
tion, that  they  must  return  thanks  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  had  disposed  the  prince  to  hear  her,  "  Your  liberty 
is  promised,  my  sister,  and  the  return  of  your  h^lth  will 
fix  the  moment  of  your  depaiture."  **  O  my  king,  my 
husband,  my  lord  V*  exclaimed  Berengere,  raising  her- 
self, and  joining  her  hands,  '*  1  shall  see  you,  then !  My 
heart  leaps  with  joy  at  the  thought — and  I  feel  a  new 
life  in  my  veins.  1  shall  soon  be  able  to  go,  and  recover 
the  strength  that  is  to  bring  me  into  your  arms  I  And 
thou,  my  God,  forgive  the  feelings  of  a  wife,  that  she 
gave  thee  but  her  secoad  thought !  Matilda,  dear  Ma- 
tikia, thou  my  saviour  on  earth !  O !  it  is  in  heaven 
alone,  where  your  soul  dwells  already,  that  you  can  find 
a  reward  proportionate  to  the  service  you  have  done  me. 
And  thou,  generous  prince,  where  art  thou  1  when  shall 
I  see  thee  1  when  wUl  the  voice  of  my  gratitude  reach 
thy  earl"  She  could  not  say  more:  her  emotions  had 
exhausted  her  strength.  Matilda  entreated  her  to  com- 
pose herself.  She  reminded  her  that  excess  of  joy  was 
liurtful — and  excess  of  any  thing  reprehensible  before 
God.  **  Ah,  my  sister,"  interrupted  the  tender  Beren- 
gere, **  I  cannot  obey  our  God,  when  my  husband  is  in 
my  thoughts,  and  Richard  rauks  before  him  in  my  heart." 
"  I  have  already  perceived  it,"  replied  the  princess,  smil- 
ing; **  and  but  for  that  fault  you  would  have  none,  and 
no  creature  on  earth  can  claim  perfection."  Then,  see- 
ing the  approach  of  night,  she  prevailed  on  the  queen  to 
make  truce  with  her  pleasing  thoughts,  and  to  take  rest 
after  her  joy.  Berengere  y  iekled :  her  women  approach- 
ed, and  removed  her  into  her  bed.  She  soon  went  to 
aleep,  and  Matikia*  lesatnmquil,  aoughtia  vain  the  aame 


refreshment.  The  day  had  beci:  extremely  suHry  i  tb 
night  was  the  same.  Oppressed  by  the  heaf,  onaWe  wMa^ 
to  breathe  or  find  any  rdpose,  she  went  inu?^  doae*  co« 
tignous  to  her  room,  the  windows  of  which  opco^  ^ 
the  gardens  of  the  palace,  to  which  there  was  adeJcet 
by  a.  private  ataircase,  ^  The  ininoess  was  po%  ignorai 
of  it,  aiMl  would  have  been  strongly  induced  to  enjoy 
for  a  few  momeiUs,  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  s« 
reiiity  of  the  sky,  if  she  had  not  been  frightened  at 
idea  of  being  alone  in  those  extensive  gardens,  and 
the  dark.  She  sat  down  near  the  window,  the  better 
enjoy  the  balmy  exhalations  of  the  night  She  reachi 
a  table  before  her,  opened  the  bible,  and  began  to  read 
but,  during  her  lecture,  she  fell  into  frequent  £ts  of 
sencei  her  eyes,  without  being  sensible  of  it,  ch 
now  and  then.  Her  head  reclined  on  her  hand :  and, 
whilst  a  fanning  broeae  shook  and  turned  over  the  leava 
of  the  sacred  book,  she  involuntarily  suffered  her  fsDcy 
to  wander  over  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  hm 
inierview  with  Malek  AdheL  If  some  unexpected  noise 
recalled,  her  to  herself,  she  abruptly  tore  herself  awtj 
from  ber  reverie,  reproached  herself  with  having  indoJ^ 
ed  it,  and  resumed  her  lecture,  determined  not  to  quit  it 
any  more :  but,  insensibly,  some  transient  ideas,  that  the 
instantly  banished,  and  which  as  instantly  returned, 
Mgoed,  suspended  her  attention,  and  at  last  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Her  eyes  were  reading  yet,  when  hefmifld 
was  flying  elsewhere— and,  as  her  mouth  uttered  wonii 
that  her  ear  received,  she  did  not  perceive  that  ber 
thoughts  heard  Ihem  no  longer,  and  had  returned  wholij 
towards  an  image  which  left  her  no  rest.  The  nigbt 
passed  thus  in  a  constant  rotation  of  short  lectures  and 
long  reveries.  At  last,  tired  with  so  many  fruitless  d- 
forts  and  importunate  recollections,  the  piincess  threw 
herself  on  her  bed,  and  scarcely  had  she  slept  a  kw 
hours,  when  one  of  her  women  entered  to  tell  her  that 
the  queen  was  awake,  axid  wished  to  speak  wiih  her.       I 

She  arose  instantly,  and  went  to  meet  Berengere.  She ! 
found  her  in  tbe  oratory,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  of 
scarlet  velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  opposite  her  Uute  cruci- 
fix :  a  monk  was  standing  by  her.  On  perceiving  the 
princess,  tbe  queen's  pale  countenance  became  vmge<l 
with  the  flush  of  a  slight  emotion.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  her,  telling  her  that  she  was  veiy  well ;  that  her 
rest  had  only  been  broken  by  pleasant  dreams;  that  at 
last,  seeing  herself  quite  out  of  danger,  she  had  wished 
to  begin  her  day  by  the  august  ceremony  which  carries 
np  the  benedictions  of  mankind  to  the  thione  of  divine 
mercy.  «*Come,  sister,!  would  not  proceed  to  prayen 
without  you,"  added  she ;  **  for,  near  Matilda,  one  is  sure 
to  be  tba  better  heard  of  Heaven  !" 

The  sad  princess  had  too  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  night,  not  to  blush  at  such  a 
praise.  She  thanked  the  queen  that  she  had  sent  for 
her,  and  afterwards  humbled  herself  before  the  Almighty 
with  that  ardent  faitb,  and  that  boundless  love,  which 
operate  so  powerfully  on  the  soul  that  feels  them.  When 
we  turn  to  God  with  a  true  fervour  of  heart,  he  seldom 
dismisses  his  children  without  shedding  on  them  that 
grace  which  reanimates  their  courage,  banishes  sorrow, 
drives  away  fear,  nourishes  piety,  and  produces  tears: 
therefore,  the  ceremony  was  scarcely  over,  when  Matil- 
da, already  more  calm,  had  recovered  her  accustomed 
peace.  When  the  princesses  were  akme,  the  queen  re- 
quested Matilda  to  sit  near  her  chair.  She  took  hokl  d 
both  her  hands,  looked  at  her  with  solicitude,  as  if  going 
to  speak,  and,  stopping  on  a  sudden,  apparently  unable 
to  determine,  she  at  last  said  to  her,  in  a  faint  vooce, 
^  When  yesterday  you  spoke  tp  the  prince  in  my  £ivouz, 
and  he  .granted  you  my  liberty,  did  you  then  also  re- 
quest your  own  1"  *<  Mine  1"  exclaimed  Matilda,  with 
surprise;  *<  was  there  any  occasion  for  it  1  is  it  possit»U 
that  he  should  intend  to  part  us  1"  «•  I  suspected  as  mnch," 
replied  Berengere ;  **  the  chief  difficulty  subeisu  still 
and  bow  shall  we  triumph  over  iti"  Matilda  tumei 
pale,  and,  in  a  tone  of  fear,  asked  her  if  she  anppoae^ 
the  prince  coukl  entertain  the  guilty  design  of  detAlnim 
her  near  him.  *'  Poor,  innocent  soul,"  anawered  thj 
queen,  *<  in  your  judgments  aa  well  as  your  actions,  yo^ 
only  consult  virtue  and  justice :  you  never  think  of  lov^ 
Meanwhile,  it  surrounds  you«  it  attacks  you,  it  speaks  t^ 
you  incessantly,  and  still  remains  a  stranger :  in  vain  i| 
shows  itself  to  you  under  all  shapes.  Violent  and  crimi 
nn)  under  the  fisaturee  of  Agnes,  passionate  and  lenpec^ 
fal  in  the  prince's  professions^  tender  aad  legitimate  '» 
my  baart,  yomr  chMte  oyaa  tnra  aaide^  uawilUog  cttlv^ 
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to  Bee  or  undersitftfid  it."     "How,  theo!"   replied  the 
princeat ;  -^  have  I  not  pli^ged  myself  never  to  know  it  I 
,  \a  it  poMible  to  break  one's  vow  1"     Ttxe  queen  rallied, 
fAliparemiy  inoTed— And,  arter  a  peoee,  sttid,  **  Yom  are 
iH^ht;  that  is  not  ppaaible:  and  aucb  an  engagement 
ought  to  suffice,  undoubtedly,  to  shut  not  only  your  heart, 
hut  your  eyea  aUo,  agaiMt  love.     At  for  me,  my  aitfter, 
I  who  am  allowed  to  know  it,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  iu 
efiecU  on  the  aoul  <if  Malek  Adhel :  the  princA  will  not 
|»ulier  >ou  to  depart.'*     *•  What  do  I  hear!*'  esdairoed 
^'^aiiida,  ••  what  dreadful  mi«fortunea  am  I  then  destined 
u>   undergo— and    what  project  doea   the  intidel   form 
•gaiosl  rae !"     ^l  do  not  imagine  he  Ibrms  any  that  you 
ean  prectaely  be  alarmed  at  yet,"  replied  the  queen,  ••  for 
he  iovea  you  much ;  he  reveres  you  still  more.     But  to 
cooMot  to  part  from  you.--l  know  not  whether,  in  a 
heiirt  posseased  with  love,  there  ever  remained  strengtii 
enough  to  obuin  from  it  ao  great  a  aacritice."     *«  1  see 
well,"  replied   Matilda,   sorrowfully,  **that   I  ahaU  be 
obliged  to  return  once  more  to  the  piince,  and  so  icil 
him  again."     Berengero  rejected  that  resource,  aenaible 
that  it  waa  not  by  inflaming  her  judge  that  ahe  coukl 
overcome  his  reluctance— and  that  the  more  sweetness 
•ad  «raoe  MaiiUla  should  display  in  her  prayera,  the  leas 
Koald  love  permit  the  prince  to  yield.     *'  I  will  speak  to 
bioi  myaelf,"  said  ahe ;  «« perhaps  I  shall  be  abla  to  pruve 
to  htm,  that  the  obstacle  which  paru  you  can  never  be 
ibaken,  that  it  is  not  on  your  ahame  he  ought  to  build 
hi«    happiness;  and  if  my  prayers  be  fruiilesa — if  he 
refuae  rae — ^it  is  in  va'm  tliat  my  liberty  ahall  have  been 
rmoTwd  to  me — here  will  I  die."     **  Why  ahould  it  be 
in  vrfiA,  and  why  should  you  die  1"  eiclaimed  Matilda : 
''because  God  has  destined  me  to  suffer,  doea  it  follow 
tiat  you  ahould  be  a  victim  too  1"     The  queen  answered 
taioily,  that  her  doty  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  her 
tloae  at  Damielta.     **  Your  duty,"  replied  the  princess, 
finnly,  •*  commands  you  to  go  and  join  your  husband, 
u  soon  as  the  road  sliall  have  been  opened  for  you  ;  and 
my  daty  commands   me  not.  to  lay  on  any  person  the 
weigUt  of  those  troubles  that  fall  to  my  lot     God  will 
be  m;  refuge,  my  support     His  protection  is  better  than 
%\lWinan«sstsunce,  and  his  strength  will  prove  suffi- 
cient   Go  then,  O  queen — go  without  any  apprehcn- 
»oo ;  ior,  ilN>agh  you  leave  me  alone,  you  do  not  leave 
me  /oraaften."     As  ahe  finished  these  words,  I  he  eyes  of 
MauMi,  raised  towarda  heaven,  expressed   such  divine 
euofiiJence,  that  it  seemed  already  aa  if,  far  from  the 
eajt&,  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  God,  she  thence  dared 
tbc  world  and  men,  sure  of  being  out  of  theii  reach. 

The  queen,  struck  with  the  heavenly  charm  with 
vliidi  hope  and  faith  emiiellished  the  virgin,  inclined 
keraelf  before  her  with  a  aort  of  respect,  and  aaid,  *•  Aa- 
wredly  I  wiU  go,  not  without  regret,  but  without  fear, 
and  will  carry  joy  inU)  the  great  heart  of  Richard,  in 
tcOtng  him  that  bis  sister  has  refuaed  to  be  a  queen  on 
earth,  only  becauae  she  feels  herself  deaiined  to  be  a 
aont  ia  heaven — and  that  she  baa  not  the  features  only, 
b«t  the  sool  of  an  angel !"  Matilda  thanked  the  queen 
with  a  smite  full  of  softness,  but  at  the  aame  time  replete 
with  aadk  melancholy,  tliat  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  she  had  just  revived  the  presentiment  of  all  the 
fua§  the  waa  to  undergo,  and  all  the  eflEorts  she  would 
'kavs  to  make,  before  she  could  attain  that  glorious  rank 
.  af  aagela,  wherein  ahe  aeemed  placed  already. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


I  lltat  sanae  day  the  prince  was  introduced  for  a  short 
.  teaiato  the  apartment^f  Berengere,  whom  Matilda  no 
[  ^Mptieft.  On  seeing  him,  and  hearing  him  ezpreas 
^  jofhe  felt  at  her  recovery,  the  queen  with  emotion 
BEiMod  :  **  That  life  which  is  now  restored  to  me,  I 
••B  to  yoo.  Soon  will  I  tell  Richard  so :  all  Europe 
I kiww  it.  Someday  will  I  tell  it  to  that  aon  I  bear 
ia  me  and  the  nam^  of  his  benefactor  will  be  the 
,fat  be  shall  learn  to  pronounee.  O  great  prince !  may 
^  Baked  Meaaings  be  the  reward  of  your  goodneas-  > 
m  earth  haa  none  greater  to  offer."  **  But  heaven 
pa,"  added  the  princess,  blushing  deeply,  «  and  Malek 
|Ukl  might  lay  claim  to  them :  will  he  then  never 
%r  The  prince  looked  at  her,  but  made  no  anawer. 
%t  emottoDa  of  his  heart  were  too  powerful  to  k*ave 
the  atrength  of  governing  them  if  he  spoke-*and 
BO  k»ger  ehoae  to  allow  the  violence  of  the  paasion 
ioapiied  him  with  to  appear  before  her.  He 
afiea  obaorved  that  tha  vivacity  of  his  trmn^iorta 


had  alarmed  the  viri>iii's  okoUesty  :  tiiit^  jmha^m  wa^  the 
cause  \>i  the  deep  retireuieni  stu;  had  ubttuoalt^i/  aUwpi«d. 
i^cruaps,  u>  obuui  mure  conlidetice,  uc  ou^hi  tu  ttUow 
tieraH>re  leg <ird  veneration,  and  ue«erence,  and  cardull^ 
conceal  his  passion  until  the  mouient  ne  migut  liope  aUe 
would  no  longer  be  adarmed.  Wtien  he  Ivit  he  was  a 
little  mure  master  of  himself,  he  replied  to  the  queen, 
that  he  wished  orexpeoied  no  older  recompeuae  lor  wUai 
he  had  done  lor  her  man  tiie  happio«aa  ui  having  pre- 
served her  lite  and  made  MaitUU  happy.  Tiie  queen 
then,  her  eyea  auiiused  v\itb  tears,  mIuU  a  timid  and  em* 
barrassed  air,  and  a  lalteritig  voit:e,  said  to  hiuj :  "it  is 
not  surely  to  me  alone  that  y  ou  have  realored  UUe(iy  I 
My  sister"—**  ^our  sister  naa  nut  asked  uie  far  Uer 
own!"  iuierrupied  ttie  prince,  impetuously.  **Cuuid 
she  think  U  requisite,  my  lord  .'  Have  ^uu  not  proi)iii»eu 
never  to  pari  us  :"  **  Do  you  wish  tu  depait,  UiOdaml  ' 
inquiied  Malek  Adiiei  ol  Matilda,  endeavouring  wild  •til 
nis  power  to  suppress  the  terrible  agiiaiiun  oi  nis  wind ; 
*«du  >ou  wish  to  quit  this  palace  !  '  *■  Assuredly  I  do," 
replied  the  princeas.  **  My  sad  eyes,  turned  towards  uiy 
^country,  languuh  after  il — and  my  beart  calls  for  ii 
always."  At  these  words  the  prince  cnauged  colour: 
he  made  a  sign  of  surprise  and  griat^  and  reiued  precipi- 
tately.  Stopping  on  a  sudden,  however,  he  returned 
slowly,  drew  near  a  window  ttiat  was  open,  and  there, 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  marble,  and  his  head  ou  his 
hand,  He  remained  plunged  in  a  deep  reverie.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  liie  apartment  the  queen  and  tue 
princess  were  looking  at  biui,  and  communicated  to  each 
other  in  a  low  vuice  the  hupes  and  tears  the  prince'D 
long  mediution  caused  them.  At  last,  he  returned  to 
them  with  a  more  trauqud  countenance,  and  said  to  the 
queen  in  a  voice  raiaer  oonatraiued,  that,  wHen  her 
returning  strength  would  allow  her  to  name  tlie  day  of 
her  departure,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that 
of  the  princess:  "and  if,  before  theu,  you  conuesceod 
to  h^r  me  sometimes,"  added  he,  looking  at  Matdda, 
**1  will  tell  you  what  n^asons  induce  me  to  combat  that 
wish :  meanwhile,  if  none  of  my  reasons  can  move  you, 
if  yoo  persevere  in  your  intention,  if  you  desire  to  leave 
me,  if  you  say,  » Malek  Adhel,  ihou  wilt  die  without 
doubt,  but  it  mauers  not;  I  will  go!' — ihcu,  madam, 
you  will  be  firee,  then  will  I  detain  you  uo  lunger,  i 
will  Me  you  no  more — no,  never  I  Uon't  you  know, 
that  to  obey  you.  I  would  sacriUce  my  lile  witnout  reluc* 
tance  1"  Meanwhile,  in  spiu  ol  his  elforts  and  courage. 
Some  tears  stole  down  his  manly  cheeks,  and  betrayed 
the  violence  of  his  grief.  MaUlda  saw  them,  and  her 
own  fell  in  abundance.  Agitated  by  his  own  emotion, 
but  still  more  by  ihat  which  the  princess  exhibited,  Ma- 
lek Adhel  telt  that,  unless  he  quitted  her  that  very 
moment,  he  shouhl  be  unable  to  cuiiuin  any  longer  the 
force  of  a  paasion  whicti  never  yet  had  reigned  so  im- 
petuously :  then,  without  saying  a  single  word—- without 
so  much  as  looking  at  her,  ho  went  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. Matilda  continued 'to  weep.  The  queen  em- 
braced her,  and  said :  **  Do  not  despair ;  your  departure 
will  meet  with  less  obstacles  than  i  had  apprehended,  i 
see  that  with  tears  and  prayera  there  is  ooUiing  which 
cannot  be  obtained  Irom  the  most  noble  and  generous 
heart  that  ever  existed  among  men."  "  liut  m  ii  true, 
my  sister,  that  my  departure  can  caaise  his  death  1" 
asked  Matilda,  wiping  her  tears.  **  If  you  c«>ntinue  to 
tieat  him  with  such  uncommon  rigour,"  replied  Beren- 
gere, *«  you  may  perhaps  urge  his  despair  to  an  excess 
that  may  give  us  every  thing  to  tear ;  but,  in  sceii>^  him 
sometimes,  in  speaking  to  him  with  serenity  and  kind- 
neas,  you  will  soothe  his  torments,  and  make  him  par- 
take of  that  peace  that  prevails  in  your  aoul ;  and  if  you 
do  not  succeed  to  fill  his  own  with  the  image  of  your 
God,  at  least  you  will  convince  him  that,  to  a  hero  like 
him,  virtue  ought  never  to  be  such  a  painful  ett'ort  as  to 
coat  his  life."  Matilda  adopted  these  reasons,  and  con- 
sented not  to  shun  the  prince  any  more.  Meanwhile,  in 
taking  a  reaolution  so  contrary  to  what  the  archbi<J)op 
had  prescribed  to  her,  she  still  thought  she  did  nut  dis* 
obey  hioi,  because,  her  situaUon  no  longer  being  the 
same,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  conduct  ought  not  to  be 
the  same.  And  in  reasoning  thus,  she  was  not  aware 
that  Berengisre's  illness  having  opened  her  heart  to  com* 
passion,  there  was  but  one  step  from  that  to  tenderness ; 
that  the  sad  and  passionate  looks  of  the  prince  had  made 
her  take  that  atep,  aud  hence,  consequently,  it  was  not 
her  situation  but  her  heart  thai  had  changed. 
Meanwhile,  it  itequently  happened  that  danng  her 


prayers  a  thousand  earUily  ideas  would  suddenly  disturb 
tier ;  it  setrukcd  to  her  thun  as  it  God  was  leaving  tier, 
and  giving  her  up  tu  the  eternal  toe  ol  mankind,  who 
tilled  her  aoul  with  dangerous  illusions  and  taiita>ucal 
errors.  Uneasy,  terrified,  she  then  had  reeourse  to  tears 
and  penance,  but  those  tears  that  piety  alone  dul  not 
cause  to  flow,  gave  her  no  relief,  and  amidst  the  aeverest 
penances  she  could,  infint  on  heriiell  ber  thoughts  were 
always  wandering  elsewhere. 

The  young  novice  frequently  thus  passed  whole  nights 
in  that  state  of  inward  anguish  of  wbieh  she  knew 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  remedy,  and  her  countenaitce, 
altered  by  her  anxiety  of  mind,  struck  the  queen  several 
times;  but  that  impassiontd  wile,  who  perceived  iioihmg 
but  through  tier  own  heart,  persuaded  tUdt  t)eijjg  away 
from  Kichard  was  the  only  sorrow  that  could  be  ex- 
perienced, saw  in  the  melancholy  of  Matilda  the  tear 
only  of  not  t>eing  able  to  depart,  and  the  ennui  of  le- 
maiuing  at  Damieita,  and  entertained  no  doubt  but  that, 
once  arrived  at  the  Christian  c»mp,  she  would  lecuver 
her  former  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  the  griet  that  preyed 
on  Matilda  increased  ev^ry  day ;  broken  by  fasUugs,  un- 
easiness, and  penance,  she  langoiahed  and  drooped  to- 
wards the  earth,  similar  to  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which 
the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  aun  bad  struck;  her  eyea 
were  dim,  hei  complexion  k>st  ita  colour.  Alas !.  ibat 
interesting  melancholy  served  hut  to  give  her  new  c.arms, 
|ind  Malek  Adhel,  who  saw  her,  gazed  with  rapture,  and 
giew  more  and  more  inflamed.  But  he  remained  silent, 
for  he  had  learned  from  that  divine  girl  what  he  had  tieen 
ignorant  of  till  then — to  respect  modesty !  Provided 
tliat,  on  his  approach,  the  young  virgin's  discoloured 
cheeks  covered  themselves- with  a  blush,  he  felt  he  could 
ask  no  more,  and  that  to  obtain  what  he  wished  he  must 
appear  to  hope  for  nothing. 

His  silence  made  Matilda  less  timid ;  be  saw  her  con- 
fidence growing  up  under  the  shade  of  that  reserve  he 
imposed  on  himself;  sometimes  ahe  condcs  ended  to 
raise  her  eyes  on  him,  to  smile,  to  reply  to  his  questions, 
■and  no  more  to  retire  when  he  approached;  too  happy 
of  those  shght  favours,  he  spoke  not  of  nis  love,  but  his 
eyes,  his  voice,  his  manners,  spoke  for  him  every  mo- 
ment ;  the  tire  that  consumed  him  surrounded,  pressed, 
moved  the  princess,  and  broke  forth  outwardly  the  more 
it  was  confined  ;  not  daring  to  paas  through  the  prince's 
lips,  it  overran  on  all  sides,  and  gave  to  his  gestures  and 
least  speeches  a  seduction  the  more  dangerous,  as  it 
seemed  concealed,  and  against  wtiieh  virtue  itself  could 
not  stand  on  its  guard — and  innocence  still  less.  How 
could  Matikis,  who  never  knew  any  other  than  that 
divine  love  which  carries  a  aoft  and  aahitary  calm  into 
the  soul,  suppose  that  love  was  thecacse  of  the  agitation 
she  telt,  and  bow  could  she  think  of  stopping  its  pro. 
gress  ?  A  heavy  weight,  however,  oppressed  her  bosom  ; 
her  looks  were  vague  and  absent;  at  times  a  burning 
heat  spread  itself  over  her  face,  the  moment  after  deadly 
paleness  succeeded,  accompanied  by  a  chilling  tremour 
over  all  her  person ;  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  she  re- 
tired into  the  most  lonely  places,  to  the  darkest  corners 
of  the  palace,  and  instinctively  concealed  henicli  from 
all  eyes,  though  ignorant  she  had  yet  any  thing  to 
conceal. 

But  several  daya  bad  already  clapaed,  and  Berengere 
bad  recovered  her  strength :  she  felt  herself  able  to  de- 
part ;  it  wan  time  to  apeak  to  the  prince,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  at  last  Matilda  should  accompany  her..  It  was 
not  without  a  struggle  that  she  was  to  return  again  to 
that  subject,  and  resolve  upon  tearing  that  heart  to  which 
she  owed  her  Ufe ;  but  her  duty  and  her  interest  pie- 
scribed  il ;  for  in  caso  stie  were  not  to  succeed,  she  was 
determined  to  set  oil'  alone,  and  could  ahe  allow  heraelf 
to  leave  Matilda  at  Damietta,  without  having  previously 
tried  all  the  means  of  geUing  her  away  1 

The  evening  came ;  the  queen  caused  all  t}ie  blinds 
in  the  jasper  hall  to  be  polled  up,  and  sat  down  with 
Matilda  on  rich  cushions  near  a  window,  whence  they 
could  parcel vo  the  blooming  groves  of  the  Delta,  and  at 
n  distance  the  sea's  restless  waves.  The  pitnce  entered 
and  aeated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  princesses.  Beren-' 
gere  in  silence  was  seeking  in  her  mind  for  those  soft 
and  flattering  expressions  which  women  often  know  how 
to  employ  with  such  wonderful  advantage,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  bitterness  of  the  sacrifices  they  impose,  but 
she  could  find  none  satisfactory.  In  whatever  manner 
she  should  announce  to  the  prince  that  Matilda  was  to 
gOy  she  waa  sure  to  lend  hia  heart ;  she  had  not  the 
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couMge  to  begin  with  the  dreadful  subject ;  every  time 
she  opened  her  mouth  the  remenibmnce  of  herobliga. 
tions  to  the  prince  withheld  what  she  was  on  the  point 
of  uttering,  and  stayed  tlie  blow  she  was  going  to  inflict. 
Torn  between  her  duty  and  her  want  of  resolution,  she 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  fell  into  such  a  profound 
reverie,  that  she  no  longer  saw  those  around  her,  and 
hence  Matilda  felt  herself  as  it  wore  left  in  a  t^te-li-l4te 
with  the  prince,  who  was  then  labouring  under  the  most 
cruel  embarrassment ;  her  lips  could  not  find  a  word  to 
•ay,  nor  her  eyes  an  object  to  rest  upon  ;  whichever  way 
she  looked  she  still  perceived  the  ejea  of  Malek  Adhel 
fixed  upon  her;  if  she  turned  towards  the  fields  he 
bowed  gently,  and  with  his  lips  ventured  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  her  dress.  Matilda  was  sensible  she  ought 
not  to  sufier  it,  but  if  she  removed  she  was  fearful  he 
would  guess  the  cause  of  her  flight,  and  she  fancied  that 
if  she  let  him  perceive  she  had  observed  his  secret  teme- 
rity, she  would  have  too  much  to  blush  at  iL  Meanwhile, 
in  proportion  as  it  lastfd,  her  situstion  became  more 
painful,  and  Matilda  hesitated  no  longer;  she  arose  with 
the  intention  of  going  away.  That  movement  snstcbed 
%t  once  the  queen  from  her  absent  fit ;  she  held  Matilda 
back,  and  said  in  a  quick  and  precipitate  tone,  **  My  lord, 
the  day  is  come  when  I  can  fix  my  departure,  and  avail 
myself  of  your  generosity ;  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  go, 
but  I  cannot  go  without  Matilda."  She  stopped  as  if 
oppressed  with  the  sight  of  the  prince's  grief.  Matilda, 
who  was  then  standing,  saw  her  fate  was  on  the  point  of 
being  decided,  and  sunk  back  gently  on  her  seat.  Malek 
i^dhel  repGed  with  an  affected  moderation,  "  If  your 
sister  require  it,  madam,  this  day  shall  be  the  last  she 
sJiail  see  me  near  her;  but  in  return  for  this  submission 
I  beg  of  her  to  permit  me  one  moment's  conversation 
without  witnesses;  when  I  have  told  her  what  I  wish  to 
eay  to  her  alone,  il  she  then  persist  in  her  intention  to 
go  with  you,  I  will  bo  longer  oppose  her  departure,  and 
you  will  only  have  to  name  the  day.*'  As  he  finished 
these  words,  the  prince  sighed  heavily,  as  if  already  re. 
signed  to  his  fate.  Berengere  looked  at  him  with  sun> 
prise,  then  turning  to  the  princess,  ssked  for  an  answer; 
•he  received  none.  Matilda,  recliuing  her  head  on  her 
bosom,  remained  silent  and  motionless.  At  last  the 
queen  arose  and  said  to  her,  **  You  have  heard  the  prince, 
your  going  depends  on  yourself  alone.  I  leave  you  with 
our  generous  benefactor;  hear  him ;  you  cannot  dispense 
with  it."  <*  Cannot'I,  indeed  1"  demanded  the  princess, 
in  a  trembling  voice.  **  No,"  replied  the  prince  abruptly, 
**y<Mi  cannot  without  unparalleled  cruelly;  think  that 
on  a  few  minutes'  conversation  it  is  my  life  that  is  at 
•take,"  These  words  decided  Matilda  ;  slie  slowly  drop* 
ped  the  queen's  hand,  which  she  was  still  holding;  Be. 
rengere  left  the  apartment,  and  Malek  Adhel  sat  down 
in  her  place. 

A  long  silence  prevailed ;  the  prince  seemed  fearful 
to  break  it,  and  Matilda  still  more  so.  But  though  he 
•poke  not,  he  kept  gazing  on  her ;  his  eyes  wsndering 
on  so  many  charms,  could  not  be  satiated  with  looking ; 
and  now,  if  he  persisted  in  silence,  it  was  no  longer  from 
the  fear  of  speaking,  hut  because  ho  had  forgotten  what 
he  was  going  to  say ;  he  only  thought  o(  seeing  and 
loving  Matilda ;  the  more  he  looked  at  her  the  more 
enraptured  be  grew ;  he  drew  nearer,  he  touched  h<^r ; 
burning  sighs  were  exhaling  from  his  breast;  a  tlevp 
colour  had  tinged  the  virgin's  cl.^eks;  she  felt  oppressed ; 
the  veil  that  hid  her  bosom  seemed  smmated  by  ilie 
heaving  motion  it  received;  Malek  Adhel  saw  il,  and 
hope  revived  in  bis  heart;  his  emotion  increased,  his 
senses  misled  him,  he  ventured  to  press  in  hix  arms  the 
virgin  of  the  Lord  !  The  unfortunate ! — the  fire  of 
heaven  is  not  quicker  in  consuming  iu  prey.  ModeMy 
was  alarmed,  religion  shuddered  ;  she  pushed  away  wivh 
horror  the  audacious  Mossulmsn,  and  hid  in  her  hands 
her  face  bathed  with  teara.  At  the  sight  of  them  Malek 
Adhel  fell  on  his  knees  before  her ;  he  felt  he  had  offended 
her,  and  was  in  despair,  for  in  those  happy  climates 
where  chivalry  was  held  in  honour,  never  did  love  light 
up  a  more  sincere  flame  than  that  which  consumed  the 
heart  of  the  young  Arab.  Prostrate  before  the  |>rinoesa 
he  swore  inviolable  respect,  and  pledged  him^telf  never 
to  speak  of  a  ^ssion  that  offended  her ;  but  he  entreated 
her  to  listen  to  him ;  she  would  not.  She  raised  her 
bead  with  dignity,  looked  at  him  with  firmness  and  pride, 
and  went  away  without  his  daring  to  oppose  her.  Mean- 
while, kneeling  on  the  place  ahe  had  just  left,  he  spread 
bis  arma  towarda  her ;  he  entreated  her  in  the  most  dole- 
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ful  expressions  to  hear  him  for  one  instant,  but  one  short 
instant,  promiaing  not  to  approach  her  nor  quit  the  place 
where  he  knelt.  Matilda  stopped  then,  and  casting  on 
him  a  cold  and  stem  glance,  she  said,  ^  I  can  hear  but 
one  single  word  from  you,  and  that  word  ought  to  be  the 
order  for  my  departure^"  **  Is  my  pardon  to  be  obtained 
at  that  price  alone  1"  demanded  he  with  a  humble  and 
pasaionate  look.  **  If  my  liberty  be  restored  to  me," 
replied  ahe,  **  I  swear  to  preserve  only  the  rotnembranoe 
of  your  generosity,  and  to  bury  that  of  this  instant  in 
eternal  oblivion."  Alas !  she  knew  not  she  had  just 
promised  what  she  could  no  longer  peribrm,  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  that  instant  was  going  to  mix  wkh  ber 
reveries,  and  haunt  her  duiing  the  silence  of  the  night 
as  well  as  the  tumult  of  the  day» 

The  prince  aUll  remained  in'  suspense ;  ho  hesitated, 
sighed,  looked  at  MatikJa,  and  could  not  find  strength 
enough  to  promise  to  seo  her  no  more ;  but  she  seemed 
impatient ;  she  moved  as  if  going  out ;  he  decided  for 
himself— futurity  disappeared,  the  present  moment  was 
all ;  to  prolong  for  some  minutes  the  pleasure  of  beboM* 
ing  her  he  loved,  he  was  going  to  condemn  himself  t% 
eternal  despair.  **  Remain,  Matilda  !"  exclaimed  he  in 
a  heart-rending  accent,  •^I  am  going  to  obey."  The 
prinoeaa  stopped  again ;  a  sweet  sstisfaction  beamed  on 
her  countenance  as  she  raised  her  eyes  and  hands  to 
heaven.  "« O  my  peaceful  cloister !  O  j«>yful  times  of 
my  youth  !  O  my  country  !  I  shall  then  see  you  again !" 
**  Ungrateful  anc*  cruel  girl !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  pre. 
cipitnting  himself  towaids  her,  and  seizing  hold  of  one 
of  her  hsnds  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  ^  must  your  lips 
bless  the  moment  that  will  break  my  heart,  and  joy  spar- 
kle in  your  eyes  when  I  pronounce  my  own  fatal  doom  ! 
Not  a  word  of  concern  for  my  situation,  not  a  tear 
dropped  on  my  grief,  and  when  I  am  treated  with  that 
barbarity,  kept  hack  by  an  imaginary  respect,  am  I .  to 
fear  giving  offence  to  her  who  tears  my  life  away  with, 
out  condescending  to  feel  the  least  compassion !  No, 
no,  you  shall  not  leave  me,  you  shall  hear  me  in  spite 
of  yourself;"  and  forcing  the  princess  to  sit  down,  he 
knelt  before  her,  took  both  her  hands  in  one  of  his,  laid 
the  other  on  the  hack  of  her  chair,  and  gazing  on  her 
wilh  eyes  replete  with  the  frenzy  of  love  :  «*  Yes,"  con- 
tinued he,  •*  thou  shall  hear  me ;  thou  shall  learn  what 
passion  distracts  me,  what  'transports  I  have  subdued, 
and  what  horrible  turmenu  1  daily  undergo :  aince  neither 
my  silence  nor  my  resfiecl  have  been  able  to  move  thee, 
know  then  my  love ;  hear  its  voice ;  lend  an  ear  to  its 
cries ;  in  spile  uf  thyself,  perhsps,  thou  wilt  be  moved ; 
perhaps  they  will  find  admittance  into  thy  obdurate  heart." 
The  princ«*ss  at  these  words  threw  herself  back,  in  turn- 
ing ber  head  aside  with  terror.  **  O  look  upon  me !" 
added  he  in  a  supplicating  voice,  **  out  of  pity  look  upon 
me ;  there  are  more  joy 9  in  one  of  thy  looks  than  inall 
the  alluring  pleasures  of  the  earth.  No,  it  is  in  vain 
that  I  should  promise  it,  I  cannot  part  from  thee,  I  can- 
not  cvaso  to  see  thee ;  this  alone  is  beyond  the  hounds 
o(  my  obedience ;  permit  me  only  to  remain  beside  Ibee, 
and  command.  Wilt  thou  return  to  Europe,  I  am  ready 
to  conduct  thee  thitlier ;  wilt  thou  reign  in  this  place, 
wilt  ihou  accept  of  a  throne,  thou  shall  ascend  it.  O 
thou  absolute  mistress  of  my  heart,  command  thy  slave ; 
here  am  I  KpeerblesH  before  thee,  but  my  silencj  speaks 
enough  for  me."  Ho  stopped  oppressed,  he  trembled, 
lioming  tears  fell  in  abuudunee  fn)m  his  eyes,  and  bathed 
the  hands  of  Matilda ;  he  could  lietain  her  no  longer;  the 
ezcet.'  of  his  emotion  had  deprived  him  of  all  his 
strength  ;  he  held  her  no  more,  and  still  she  staid  ;  it  was 
no  longer  the  prince's  hand,  it  was  her  own  weakness 
that  kept  her  there.  Malek  Adhel  saw  it,  and  full  of 
hope  he  enjoyed  supreme  felicity ;  but  similar  to  all 
earthly  joys,  which,  between  hope  and  regret,  hardly 
stop  a  moment,  the  prince's  transient  view  of  happiness 
vanbhed  on  a  sudden,  together  wilh  Matilda's  weakness ; 
she  perceived  she  had  been  free  for  some  time,  and  blushed 
at  having  remained  but  a  short  moment  with  Malek  Ad. 
hel ;  that  virtue  she  still  loved  besl  was  bidding  her  to 
fly  without  more  delay,  and  she  was  going  to  obey.  The 
prince  saw  her  intention ;  he  saw  that  a  force  which  he 
could  not  overcome,  ruled  in  that  chaste  and  religious 
heart ;  discouraged  by  this  obstacle,  he  ceased  to  utter 
useless  wishes,  but  advancing  towards  Matilda  wilh  de- 
spair in  his  soul,  and  eyes  refdete  with  a  gloomy  and 
frantic  grief,  he  presented  her  with  a  dagger,  and  said, 
<•  Well,  since  thou  wilt  leave  me,  thou  art  free ;  quit  for 
ever  thia  abode,  but,  before  thou  goeat,  out  of  pity  plunge 


this  dagger  into  my  breast — the  wound  will  be  leas  pain, 
ful  than  thy  departure !"  With  her  weak  band  the 
virgin  raiaed  the  homicide  weapon,  and  looking  at  the 
prince,  seemingly  much  affected,  she  said,  <«  Rather  than 
plunge  it  into  so  generous  a  bosom,  I  wouM  assuredly 
•bed  all  my  own  blood.  O  magnanimous  prince  1  why 
do  you  give  yourself  up  to  such  violent  grief,  why  do 
you  harbour  such  guilty  tenderness!  what  are  your 
hopes,  what  do  you  ▼enture  to  ask  of  me  1  Can  there 
possibly  exist  any  bond  between  the  sister  of  Richard 
and  the  brother  of  Saladin  1  can  there  exist  any  but 
what  woukl  be  a  crime  between  a  Christian  maid  and  a 
Mahomedan  prince  1  la  a  sacrifice  above  your  courage, 
and  is  it  easier  for  you  to  die  than  to  be  virtuous  1" 

These  few  words  appeased  the  prince's  transport ;  be 
was  struck  with  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  softness  ei- 
pressed  in  Matilda's  countenance.  She  perceived  sbe 
bad  succeeded  in  calming  him,  and  resumed  instantly 
with  an  angelic  smile— *«  And  if,  soaring  above  all  ter. 
restrial  desires,  you  suffer  me  in  peace  to  follow  the  rosd 
that  heaven  baa  traced  out  for  me,  what  man  shall 
ever  obtain  from  me  what  I  will  grant  to  you  1  Who 
will  have  greater  rights  to  my  gratitude,  my  eeteem,  ny 
veneration  1"  •♦And  your  love,  Maulda,"  interrupted 
the  prince,  «<your  love  will  belong  to  another  husband  V 
••  My  love  will  belong  to  God  alone !"  exclaimed  sbs 
with  a  pious  enthusiaam,  ••  he  alone  will  have  roy  wishes 
and  my  heart ;  they  never  can  be  the  lot  of  any  mortal 
Noble  Malek  Adhel,  leave  mo;  aoffer  me  to  return  to 
the  altera  of  that  God  to  whose  service  I  am  destined,  of 
that  God  who  perhaps  had  not  prevailed  against  thee, 
hadst  thou  been  a  Christian  !"  She  said,  and  stopped, 
astonished  at  what  she  had  ottered.  Malek  Adhel  ex- 
claimed, «•  Whoever  be  that  God  who  inspires  thee,  [ 
yield  to  his  power.  Wonderftjl  and  sublime  creature,  l« 
free!  Dispose,  command  thy  attendania,  choose  the 
road,  my  slaves  are  thine,  and  all  shall  aubonit  to  tbee 
here  as  to  myself."  At  these  words,  for  fear  of  a  new 
weakness,  she  hastened  to  retire,  but  before  she  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  she  stopped,  turned  roand,  and 
said,  "  Receive  my  fsrewell,  receive  my  blessings!  In 
that  cloister  where  I  am  going  to  live  secluded,  I  will 
pray  for  you  to  the  end  of  my  life ;  and  if  the  Lord  deign 
to  hear  me,  a  day  will  come  when  our  tboug!  tt  ir/7/  eai. 
brace  the  same  end,  conceive  the  same  hopes,  and  if,  in 
this  worM,  every  thing  conspire  to  separate  us.  In  heaven 
we  shall  be  united  for.  ever." 

She  said,  and  he  saw  her  no  more.  What  do  I  say  ! 
he  saw  her  no  more!.-every  where  she  was  present 
before  him ;  he  saw,  he  beerd  but  her.  In  the  disordered 
state  of  his  mind,  he  paced  the  room  hastily,  uocoosdom 
where  and  who  he  was;  many  slaves  came  forward, 
spoke  to  him ;  he  heard  nothing,  looked  at  them  stsd- 
fastly,  and  made  no  answer ;  they  surrounded,  they  in. 
terrogated  him,  but  he  went  away  in  silence ;  he  walked 
towards  his  room,  sat  down,  remained  motionless,  and 
for  some  moments  forgot  the  earth  where  ba  lived,  aod 
fancied  he  inhabited  a  world  full  of  Matilda's  image. 

In  the  mean  time  Metchoubhad  just  arrived  ;  tbisusi 
the  intelligence  his  slaves  had  brought  him,  and  wbirh 
he  heard  not.  Already  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Piok- 
mais  had  spread  in  Damietta;  the  people,  affrifhtri, 
fancied  already  the  Christians  had  become  mastets  of 
Jerusalem,  and  were  crowding  about  in  the  mosque*  ts 
implore  their  deaf  Mahomed ;  the  soldiera  were  assem- 
bling round  the  palace ;  the  emire  requested  to  see  Mskk 
Adhel,  but  he  had  shut  himself  up,  and  none  durst  in* 
trude  on  his  retirement.  While  all  aroood  him  tbs 
rumour  grew  and  spread  itself,  he  remained  a  prey  to  bit 
reverie,  and  alone  ignorant  of  the  taking  of  Ptoteroais. 

Meanwhile  Metchoub  demanded  loudly  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  prirce ;  he  produced  the  sultan's  orders ;  at 
that  sacred  name  all  the  gates  flew  open,  the  guards  of 
Malek  Adhel  not  venturing  to  offer  resistance.  Metrhoob 
advanced,  and  now  he  was  before  the  prince,  who  won. 
dered  at  his  bold  intrusion.  Metchoub  showed  him  is 
silence  the  lettera  of  Saladin,  hearing  the  royal  signet; 
that  sight  recalled  the  claims  of  friemlship  into  the  mind 
of  Malek  Adhel ;  he  kissed  respectfully  that  paper  whick 
cam^  from  a  brother  he  loved,  and  asked  Metchoub  where 
he  had  left  Saladin.  «<  On  the  mountain  of  Kouroutba,* 
replied  Metchoub,  <«  where  he  watts  impatiently  for  thee, 
having  only  thy  wariike  ttim  to  depend  upon  to  recover 
the  proud  city  of  Ptolemaia,  which  the  Chriatians  bavs 
taken  from  him."  «<Ara  the  Christians  inastera  of 
Ptolemabi"  axclaimMl  Maldi  Adhel,  stiock  vvith  isloQ- 
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iihnMQL    *^  Thou  ooghtest  not,  perlia|M,  to  wooder  wX 
tbe  UofP,"  replied  Metchonb  bpldly,  «  Miice  tbou  alone 
trt  the  amae  of  it.**     •«  What  dareat  thou  aay,  pi^ainp- 
Uona'Blavel"  iotemipted  the  prince  angrily.    '*  I  aay 
that  it  ia  the  voice  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Tyre  and  the 
•nn  of  Montmorency  which  have  reduced  Ptolemaia ; 
tboa  haat  reatored  them  their  freedom,  to  thee,  therefore, 
it  the  ill  fortune  of  our  arma  to  be  attributed.     Thee 
bare  I  accuaed  before  thy  brother,  and  now  I  will  not 
retract  my  worda ;  if  thou  thinkeat  them  folae  and  per* 
fiduMia,  puniah  me,  my  life  ia  in  thy  handa.*'     Maiek 
Adbel  waa  atrock  with  the  juatice  of  the  charge ;  he  aaw 
hia  fanllB,  and  feeling  he  had  too  many  reaourcea  to 
make  amenda  for  them,  to  need  to  be  afraid  of  an  avowal, 
replied,  "  Go,  faithful  aervaut,  it  ia  not  with  me  that  thy 
sincerity  and  zeal  can  prove  hurtful  to  thee.     Thou  haat 
accuaed  me,  and  I  accuae  myaelf  too,  but  if  I  have  com- 
mitted an  error,  I  can  redeem  it,  and  reatore  Ptolemaia 
to  D^  brother.**     •*  Without  doubt  thou  mayeat :  to  re- 
cover it  thou  haat  only  to  appear  before  the  walla,  but 
i       the  blood  of  all  thoae  fdithful  Muaaulmana  who  have 
perished  defending  it,  bow  wilt  thou   redeem   that  V* 
"Mctchoub,**  replied  the  prince,  with  a  gloomy   look, 
«  say  no  more,  thou  haat  wounded  my  heart,  for  I  know 
that  blood  ill  apilt  never  wanta  -an  avenger.     Leave  me 
•lone  now,  and  let  me  aee  what  expiation  my  brother 
demanda  of  me,  in  return  for  a  weakneaa,  the  conae- 
qaencea  of  which  have  proved  ^so  fatal,  but  the  cause  of 
which  ia  too  noble  ever  to  loae  ita  empire  in  my  heart." 
"  What  aayeat  thou,  illoatrioua  prince  1"  replied  Met- 
choub,  *•  ought  a  warrior  like  thee  to  aufier  hia  foroe  to 
he  tamiahed  by  an  ill-timed  passion,  and  doat  thou  prefer 
a  wanderiug  Christian  wench  to  thy  country  in  tearaV 
**  Hold !  on  thy  life  presume  not  to  speak  another  word, 
thou  raah  alave,**  replied  the  prince  aternly, "  and  if  thy 
life  be  dear  to  thee,  govern  thy  aacrilegioua  tongue,  and 
beware  not  to  let  another  insulting  word  paaa  thy  lipa 
respecting  the  Princeaa  of  England." 

Metchoub  retired,  but  did  not  obey  the  prince'a  orders, 
for  hia  soul  waa  deeply   ulcerated  againtt  him.     l^he 
ahame  of  having  been  beaten  by  the  Christians,  reduced 
to  give  them  himself  the  keys  of  Ptolemaia,  the  image 
of  all  those  soldiers  cut  off  in  that  woful  day,  the  recol- 
leclioa  ofhi»  family  plunged  into  captivity,  and  hia  aona 
slaughtered,  had  lifted  up  his  aoul  to  an  enmity  against 
the  author  of  ao  many  disasters ;  he  therefore  could  not 
contain  hia  rcaentment,  and  before  the  officera  and  emirs, 
the  troopa  and  the  people,  he  inveighed  in  bitter  re- 
proachea  againat  the  prince'a  weakneaa,  and  expressed 
ail  the   contempt  and  horror  which  the  Christian  who 
was  the  cause  of  it  inspired  him  with ;  but  the  troops 
and  the  people,  the  emirs  and  great  officera,  were  too 
sincerely  attoclied  to  Malek  Adhel  to  give  countenance 
to  soch  complaints,  and  not  to  reject  all  auch  as  attacked 
fhe  honour  of  a  prince  they  adored ;  yet  if  tbey  took 
up  hia  part  against  Metchoub,  tbey  coincided  with  him 
in   accusing  the  English  princess;  she  alone,  in  their 
eyea,  waa  the  cause  of  the  Mussulmans'  diaasters ;  they 
heard,  therefore,  with  great  demonstrationa  of  joy,  that 
the  sultan's  ordera  were  to  remove  her  from  the  prince, 
and  that  Metchoub  himself  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  conducting  her  back   to  the  Chriatian  camp.     But 
while   the   news,  designedly   propagated  by  Metohoub 
throughout  the  diflerent  towns,  gladdened  the  hearta  of 
their  inhabitants,  Malek  Adhel  opened  the  letters  from 
Ssladin  ;  he  saw  therein  the  confirmation,  that  to  the 
rekaae  of  the  archbishop  and  Montmorency  the  loaa  of 
PtoVemata  waa  owing ;  he  £bU  in  that  reapect  how  many 
reproadias  his  brother  had  a  right  to  make,  while  be  had 
none ;  be  aaw  that  attempta  had  been  made  to  raise  in 
the  aoltan'a  mind  auspiciona  againat  his  fidelity,  and  that 
the  aultan  had  rejected  them  all ;  inatead  of  complaining 
of  him,  that  he  implored  hia  aaaiatance,  and  begged  when 
he  might  command.     Was  he  to  answer  auch  confidenoe 
and  afiectionate  kindneaa  by  committing  new  fnulta,  and 
to  do  nothing  in  favour  of  an  offended  brother,  who, 
being  hia  maater,  apoke  only  like  a  friend  1     The  aacri- 
fioe,  undoubtedly,  was  immense ;  to  part  with  Matilda, 
to  see  her  no  more !     But,  then,  did  not  Matilda  herself 
require  it  1  had  he  not  promised  not  to  oppose  her  de- 
parture t  and  when  Saladin  commanded  it,  when  the 
iotereat  of  hia  country  requifed  it,  waa  love  to  prove 
Biore  powerful  than  foith,  duly,  and  friendship  !     O ! 
what  a  dreadful  atroggle  they  cauaed !  how  they  tore  and 
I     diatracted  the  young  Aiab'a  breaat !     But  love,  however 
f     violeot  it  may  be,  dom  not  alwaya  owrule  a  gr«at  aonl ; 


and  if  no  man  ever  folt  it  like  Malek  Adhel,  no  man 
at  the  aame  time  waa  ever  more  capable  than  he  of  thoae 
greSat  reaolutiona,  thoae  flighta  of  heroism,  that  aoar  above 
every  thing,  aubduing  weakneaa,  apprehenaiona,  dangera, 
nay,  and  paaaiona  too.  The  atruggle  waa  over — Matilda 
abould  depart,  he  waa  reaolved;  he  awore  it;  and  on 
bearing  that  oath,  virtue  triumphed,  and  aounded  her 
nobleat  victory. 

But  when  the  aacendency  of  friendship  had  prevailed 
over  love,.generoaity  struggled  against  that  same  friend- 
ship, and  Malek  AdhePa  magnaninwua  aoul  had  felt 
more  atrength  to  consent  to  Matilda'a  departure  than  to 
reaolve  on  breaking  the  promise  made  to  the  queen.  He 
had  juat  aacrificed  hia  love  to  his  brother,  but  hia  honour 
waa  dearer  yet,  and  his  honour  commanded  him  not  to 
retract  the  word  he  had  pledged  to  Berengere.  Still  the 
ordera  of  Saladin  were  ui  that  reapect  both  preciae  and 
strict.  Metchoub  knew  them;  he  must  have  divulged 
them  ;  and  .Malek  Adhel  had  no  other  meana  to  diaobey, 
than  cauaing  hia  aoldiera  to  revolt  against  the  f  ullan's 
aupreme  authority :  he  knew  be  had  power  enough  to 
do  that ;  but  had  he  the  right,  and  because  hia  brother 
had  left  him  abaolute  in  Egypt,  waa  be  to  avail  himaelf 
of  it  to  betray  him  1  And  now  that  it  waa  no  longer  be- 
tween hia  weakneaa  and  hia  duty  that  he  had  to  atruggle, 
but  between  two  duties  both  equally  binding,  what  waa 
he  to  reaolve,  and  which  abould  he  aacrifice  1  *At  last  he 
exclaimed,  *'  To-morrow  the  ship  that  is  to  convey  Ma- 
tilda to  Ptolemaia  ahall  be  got  ready,  and  the  next  day'a 
dawn  ahall  aee  her  aail.  I  will  go  up  the  great  river 
with  the  queen,  leave  her  at  Cairo,  free,  mistreaa  in  tho 
palace  of  the  caliphs,  and  instantly  proceed  to  meet  Sala- 
din, and  obtain  from  biro  the  order  for  her  deliverance. 
I  shall  not  have  to  ask  it  in  vain ;  I  shall  not  in  vain 
urge  the  promise  I  gave  the  quoen  ;  Sakidin  will  ratify 
it,  for  he  holda  perjury  in  abhorrence,  and  would  not 
permit  that  hia  brother  should  disgrace  himself  by  com- 
mitting it." 

Meanwhile,  the  night  had  elapsed  in  that  long  strug- 
gle of  the  nobleat  and  moat  violent  aentimenta ;  already 
the  son  was  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  the  deep ; 
ita  beama  were  reflected  from  afar :  Malek  Adhel  aiKbed ; 
he  could  not  aee  without  dismay  the  approach  of  a  day 
which  he  had  promiaed  to  begin  with  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice ;  but,  aupported  by  the  voice  of  friendship  and  of 
his  country,  hia  courage  did  not  forsake  him :  be  left 
the  palace,  went  to  the  port,  selected  the  vessel  which 
was  to  carry  Matilda,  gave  all  the  ordera  requiiiite  for 
the  voyage^  and,  to  guard  againat  a  weakneaa  which  he 
feared  and  bluabed  at,  he  resolved  to  leave  Danjietta 
without  aeeing  the  princess,  and  not  to  return  till  she 
waa  gone.  He  met  Metchoub,  and  auid  to  him,  •*  Slave, 
the  princeaa  shall  aail  with  thee  to-morrow  !  Take  care 
of  that  aacred  trust ;  eUe  thy  life  shall  answer  for  it." 
Afterwarda  he  charged  him  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  wherein  he  explained  the  motivea  of  his  conduct, 
and  aaid,  that  rather  than  cauae  a  rebellion  at  Damietta, 
he  had  determined  to  delay,  but  only  for  9  short  time, 
the  pt'rformance  of  hia  promiM ;  that  in  two  daya  he 
would  come  back  to  conduct  her  to  Caito ;  and  awore 
that  in  a  very  few  daya  afler  he  would  aend  an  eacort 
to  attend  her  to  the  Christian  camp. 

Then,  without  looking  at  the  palace,  without  ao  much 
as  daring  to  think  of  Matilda,  he  led  Damietta  and  went 
to  Pelusium  and  Pharamia ;  be  viiiit«*d  the  different  cities 
near  the  coast  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  he  collected 
his  troopa,  and  prepared  tht*m  to  march,  conftNtnably  to 
the  aultan'a  orders,  towarda  the  mountaina  of  Kouroutba. 


\  --x  ^' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


During  that  night  which  had  ao  cruelly  destroyed  the 
hopea  of  Berengere,  the  moat  pleasing  drcaroa  had  oc- 
cupied her  fan^ ;  having  learned  the  day  before  from 
Matilda  that  the  prince  permitted  them  at  laat  to  depart 
together,  ahe  waa  alre»Jy  fixing  in  her  mind  the  d.iy 
when  ahe  abould  quit  Damietta,  and  that  when  ahe 
abould  aee  her  huaband  again.  In  the  midat  of  her  joy, 
ahe  remembered  the  Princesa  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  order 
to  afibrd  her  conacience  aa  much  aatiafaction  as  her  heart 
fell,  ahe  reaolved  to  make  that  onfortunato  woman  parti- 
cipato  in  her  happineaa,  and  went  to  her  apartment  to 
announce  to  her  that  at  laat  the  day  vras  come  when  ahe 
waa  able  to  fulfil  her  promiae,  and  bring  her  back  to  her 
own  country. 

For  a  long  time  Agntf  had  not  aacn  the  queen :  con- 


fined to  her  apartment,  ahe  gave  out  that  contrition  alone 
detained  her  there ;  but  her  only  reason  waa,  to  shun 
the  pieaence  of  persona  ahe  hated,  and  who,  ahe  thought, 
had  a  right  to  deapiae  her.  Reaolved  not  to  remove  far 
from  the  prince,  ahe  kept  apiea,  who  gave  her  an  account 
of  all  that  he  did,  and  of  the  progi^^aa  of  hia  love  for 
Matilda*  lu  hearing  their  reporta,  her  aoul  drained  the 
bitter  cup  to  the  dregs;  and  to  work  up  her  revenge,  she 
waa  waiting  till  ahe  could  be  certain  that  the  queen'a 
departure  waa  not  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Matilda. 
"  If  ahe  should  not  go,"  exclaimed  ahe,  in  her  fito  of 
solitary  rage,  **  if  the  perfidioua  man  venture  to  detain 
her  near  him,  he  ahall  not  long  enjoy  that  adored  eight : 
and  thia  dagger  ahall  remind  him  that  Agnea  ia  living, 
and  haa  hot  forgotten  how  to  strike  1" 

She  waa  one  of  the  fi rat  to  learn  the  arrival  of  Met- 
choub ;  she  deaired  to  aee  and  to  speak  to  him.  Bribed 
by  her  presents,  her  guarda  introduced  him  aecrelly  into 
her  apartment ;  she  discovered  the  ordera  he  waa  charged 
to  executo ;  and,  in  deacribing  to  him  the  prince'a  pas- 
aion  aa  likely  to  draw  him  to  the  greateat  crimes,  and 
Malilda'a  character  under  the  moat  odioua  coloura,  ahe 
contrived  to  augment  that  profound  miatruat  he  had  con- 
ceived againat  the  prince,  and  to  infuse  into  him  a  more 
ardent  zeal  to  urge  Matilda'a  departure. , 

He  had  scarcely  left  her  and  received  Malek  Adbel'a 
orders,  when  the  queen  went  to  aee  Agnea.  She  waa 
aurprised  at' the  unexpected  visit,  and  knew  not  what  to 
attributo  it  to,  when  Berengere,  addresaing  her,  said  with 
a  kind  amile,  **  I  come  to  acquit  myaelf  of  my  promiae ; 
I  come  to  propose  to  Agnea  to  leave  these  walla,  the 
witneaset  of  her  shame,  and  follow  us  far  away  from 
the  infidela,  their  chains,  and  their  cities,  into  that  Chris- 
tian camp  where  ahe  will  be  able  to  abed  teara  among 
her  brethren."  Agnea  replied,  ««How,  thenl  ia  your 
majesty  ignorant  that  you  are  no  longer  allowed  to  de- 
part V*  "  What  do  you  say  1"  replied  Berengere,  dia- 
turbed  ;  **  Malek  Adhel  gave  his  word  yeeterday  to  my 
aister."  •*  And  it  waa  a  few  houra  afler  be  had  given  it 
that  Metohoub,  Saladin'a  messenger,  anived ;  he  came  to 
announce  the  taking  of  Ptolemaia,  and  without  doubt, 
madam,  that  great  conquest  will  soHen  your  misfortunes 
and  the  hardabips  that  will  fall  to  your  lot."  **  Ptole- 
maia taken  !"  exclaimed  the  queen,  with  wild  aurprise, 
«*  and  you  talk  of  the  hardships  that  will  fall  to  my  lot ! 
Haa  that  great  victory  been  purchaaed  by  aome  dire  ca- 
lamity!    Have   any   of  our   moat  valiant  eovercigna 

perished  ? — Philip  Augustus "  Her  faltering  tongue 

did  not  allow  her  to  utter  another  name.  Agnea  replied, 
••  I  am  told  that  siege  haa  caused  a  horrible  carnage,  and 
that  the  Christians  have  paid  deariy  for  their  victory  ; 
but  Metchoub  ia  ignorant  of  the  name  o(  the  victima, 
and  doea  not  in  particular  apeak  of  Philip  Auguatua. 
The  only  thing  be  has  told  me  ia,  that  Saladin  requirca 
that  the  Princess  Matilda  may  be  sent  beck  to  the  camp 
of  the  Cruaadera,  and  that  your  mnjeaty  Okay  be  detained 
at  Cairo  in  close  captivity,  until  Richfird  shall  consent  to 
give  up  Ptolemaia  aa  the  price  of  your  ranaom." 

The  unfortunato  Berengere  beard  no  more :  ahe  had 
no>  strength  against  so  many  griefs;  her  aeneea  foraook 
h'  tr,  and  ahe  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  On  aeeing  her 
in  ^is  condition,  Agnea  exclaimed,  **  She  now  has  need 
of  my  assistance.  I  am  going  to  protect  her  in  my  turn ; 
I  ilone  am  not  to  BuSer  and  to  die."  She  caused  the 
qi  teen's  women  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  noise  of  this  ac- 
ci  ient,  Matikia  came  running,  and,  on  aeeing  her  sister 
p:  tie  and  inanimate,  she  cried  aloud  with  grief,  threw 
b  oraelf  by  her  side,  preased  her  in  her  arma,  bathed  her 
iji  teara,  bestowed  atttrfitions  on  her  with  k  zeal  and  acti- 
rity  that  no  one  could  equal,  and,  after  repeated  exer- 
f  ions,  succeeded  at  last  in  recalling  to  life  that  unfortunate 
for  whom  ahe  woukl  joyfully  have  yielded  up  her  own. 
Berengere  opened  her  languid  eyea.  She  perceived  Ma- 
tilda kneeling  before  her ;  and  farther  on,  the  cruel  coun- 
Henance  of  Agnea.  That  eight  recalled  to  her  mind  the 
blow  ahe  had  just  received,  and  the  hand  that  atruck  it. 
:  Moving  away  with  horror,  "  O,  my  dear  Matilda,"  ex- 
<  claimed  ahe,  "  take  me  from  this  place,  deliver  me  from 
the  sight  of  that  barbaroua  woman,  who  aeema  but  too 
Uappy  at  being  able  to  rend  my  heart."  Matilda  turned 
round  vrlth  aurprise ;  " la  what  I  hear  poaaille  1  Agnea, 
i  a  it  you  the  queen  is  complaining  of !"  **  The  unhappy 
accuae  every  body,"  replied  ahe,  with  disdainful  cold- 
neaa ;  •*  and  becauae  I  happened  to  tell  the  queen  that 
Saladin  dooma  her  to  eternal  captivhy,  ahe  ia  now  ac- 
coaing  ma,  aa  if  I  had-  decreed  har  fate."    •<  Eternal 
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cuptivity !"  interinpted  Matilda,  alariMd;  «««fa!  my 
sister,  tear  it  not ;  auch  cruelty  ia  impos4ble ;  there  are 
none  even  among  tlie  infidela  wicked  euongfa  to  order 
it ;  repoae  younelf  on  the  word  of  Maiek  Adhel ;  that 
noHle  prince  will  not  break  tiia  prumiaea.'*  «*  Your  power 
over  him  ia  very  great,  very  well  known  too,"  replied 
Agnea,  with  bitter  irony,  **  and  no  one  doohta  what  price 
you  will  olier  him  for  the  queen'e  freedom ;  but  how- 
ever  powerful  theae  means  may  be,  they  may  perhaps 
fail  you ;  do  not  therefore  depend  on  them  too  much ; 
the  name  of  Saladin  will  be  atronger  here  than  yourtf.'* 
**  I  depend  only  on  the  faith  of  oaths  and  the  atrength 
of  virtue,'*  replied  Matildfe,  with  a  noble  pride,  **and 
auch  helpa  never  fail."  Agnea  replied  to  her  ironically, 
thdt  her  enthusiasm  would  not  impose  on  all,  and  that 
the  artificea  ahe  had  employed  to  seduce  tlie  prince 
would  easily  he  aeen  through.  That  reproach,  far  from 
irritating  Matilda,  inapired  her  only  with  a  profound  pity 
for  Agnea.  ••  Unfortunete,"  aaid  ahe  to  her,  **  thou 
knowe«t  then  no  longer  what  eflects  virtue  can  produce, 
and  what  strength  it  gives ;  wilt  thou  for  ever  remain  a 
atranger  to  it  I  will  not  God  and  repentance  bring  thee 
backV  **I  only  repent,"  interrupted  Agnes,  angrily, 
« of  having  suffin^  you  to  enrer  here."  «« I  shall  not 
remain  long,"  answered  Matilda,  coldly ;  **  Ihe  queen  is 
now  able  to  remove  into  her  apartment :  we  will  leave 
you,  and  may  you,  Agnea,  soon  return  to  us !  Our  arms 
will  always  be  open  to  receive  you." 

As  she  said  these  worda,  assisted  by  the  queen's  wo- 
men, she  conducted  her  into  her  room.  Berengere,  wenk 
and  sickly,  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and,  bathed  in 
tears,  called  loudly  for  the  prince  to  come  and  see  her 
for  a  momenti  Matilda,  deeply  alarmed  at  the  condition 
her  sister  was  ii),  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
entreated  him  to  relate  to  Mulck  Adbel  the  gnef  and  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  ;  the  duko  interrupted  her  and  said, 
•*  Madam,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late  now.  A^  I  was 
coming  hither,  I  heard  that  the  prince  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  Damietta,  and  that  he  had  entruateJ  to  iho 
terrible  Metchoub,  during  bis  absence,  the  execution  of 
S^ladin's  orders.  To-morrow,  without  fail,  your  high- 
ness is  to  embark  for  Ptolemais."  «*  O,  my  sister,''  ex- 
claime<1  the  queen,  **  if  Maiek  Adhol  leave  us,  I  am  lost. 
Run  to  him.  obtain  my  liberty,  or  this  place  will  be  my 
grave !"  •»  I  will,"  answered  Matilda,  eagerly  ;  •*  com- 
pose yourself;  I  will  throw  myself  at  the  prince's  feet ; 
he  shall  either  see  me  die,  or  recover  your  liberty.  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  attend  me."  8he  ran,  left  the  queen's 
palace,  and  entered  a  court  full  of  guards.  That  young 
and  timid  virgin  felt  no  apprehension  ;  she  only  saw  the 
peril  of  her  sister,  l>efore  which  all  other  disappeared ; 
if  there  is  no  innocence  without  timidity,  there  is  no 
virtue  without  courage,  and  .Matilda  had  a  soul  that  could 
at  timea  rise  superior  to  all  fears.  She  was  going  to 
enter  the  prince's  palare,  but  they  stopped  her;  phe 
asked  to  see  him  ;  alas  !  he  was  gone,  he  was  no  longer 
at  Damietta  !  At  this  fatal  intelligence,  she  fancied  she 
heard  the  queen's  laft  sigh ;  she  turned  pale,  and  trem- 
bled ;  she  knew  no  longer  how  to  save  Berengere.  The 
terrible  Metchnub  now  appeared;  and,  without  regard 
to  her  rank,  or  compassion  for  her  grief,  ho  told  her 
harfMly  that  there  were  no  means  \r(i  to  change  her 
fate ;  that  tears  and  prayecs  could  be  of  no  avail ;  that 
the  next  day  he  would  take  her  from  the  polace,  and 
that  the  queen,  conducted  in  the  mean  time  to  Cairo, 
should  be  detained  there  a  prisoner,  until  Ptolemaic  was 
restored  to  the  Mussulmans.  Mniil.ia  shuddered ;  the 
image  of  Berengere  expiring  would  not  allow  her  to 
leave  any  means  untried  ;  she  embraced  the  knees  o* 
Metchoub — yes,  she  embraced  them,  and  bluithcd  not  ; 
for  what  is  most  humble  becomes  most  Rreat  when 
urged  by  charity.  "  Take  pity,"  exclaimed  she,  ♦*  take 
pity  on  a  wretched  queen  ;  she  will  not  outlive  her  mis- 
fortune long;  and  would  you  have  to  answer  for  her 
death  1"  She  said,  and  her  voice  was  drowned  with 
tears.  Metchoub  was  surprised  :  he  could  not  compre- 
hend how,  when  ha  had  spoken,  any  one  dared  to  have 
a  farther  hope,  and  aaw  only  a  frantic  woman  in  her 
i*ho  strove  to  oppose  the  sulUn's  will.  ••  Christian," 
•aid  he  to  her,  '«  what  dost  thou  ask  of  mo  1  Dost  thou 
not  know  that  Saladin'a  cemmanda  arc  sacred  to  all  his 
auT^cts ;  that  none  dare  resist ;  that,  if  he  had  demand- 
ed thy  life  of  me,  I  should  instontly  plunge  this  dagger 
into  thy  bosom,  and  that,  if  he  ask'^d  for  my  head,  I 
ahoutd  go  myself,  ami  ofTer  it  before  him  1  Retire,  then ; 
Uhmwrow,  with  the  dawn,  be  tboa  ready  to  depart,  and 


give  Richard's  wife  this  writing,  that  MaIek  Adhel  has 
left  me  fnr  her ;  it  eotitnina  the  commands  of  Saladin — 
I  cannot  change  a  letter  of  them."  He  went  away.  Ma- 
tilda looked  on  the  paper  be  had  just  given  her,  and  a 
f  unt  ho|ie  revived  in  her  heart ;  she  could  not  believe 
but  that  the  queen  must  6nd  some  consolation  in  a  let- 
ter from  Malek  Adhol,  and  ahe  hastened  to  deliver  it 
On  seeing  her  enter,  the  queen  exclaimed,  «*  Yf  hat  has 
the  prince  said,  my  sister ;  what  has  he  aaid  I"  Matikla, 
in  silence,  gave  her  the  paper  ahe  had  brought.  **  What 
is  it  1"  enquired  Berengere,  taking  it  with  a  tsembling 
hand ;  **  is  it  the  order  for  my  release  1"  She  opened  it, 
she  saw  the  fatal  command,  and  aaw  that  onftf  f  neither 
the  deep  regret  the  prince  expressed,  nor  the  promises 
by  which  he  pledged  himself,  could  alleviate  her  despair: 
the  prolongation  of  her  captivity  ami  the  departure  of 
Matilda  were  all  that  struck  her.  *•  do,"  exclaimed  she, 
with  H  wandering  look,  ^  the  prince  has  left  Damietta, 
and  you  have  not  seen  him !  you  wilt  be  gone  when  he 
returns,  and  he  has  left  Metchoub  the  arbiter  of  our 
fate !"  The  princess  made  no  answer,  and  preased  her 
in  her  arms,  weeping.  **  Thou  answerest  not,"  replied 
the  queen,  in  a  kind  of  frantic  fit:  **  I  ask  thee  whether 
my  doom  is  irrevocable,  and  thou  answerest  not ;  then  is 
all  over  !"  She  stopped,  pressed  b(Uh  her  handa  on  her 
bosom,  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  weight  that  oppressed  it ; 
her  eyes  were  dry  and  vacant.  **  Why  weepest  thou  9" 
said  she,  to  Matilda ;  '*  why  weepest  thou  1  Thou  art  to 
go  and  see  Richcrd  again  ;  thou  art  not  answerable  for 
a  creature  that  atik«  life  of  thee.  O  !  leave,  leave  her 
tears  to  the  wretched  wife,  who  is  going  to  die  far  from 
the  object  of  her  tendernees,  to  the  inconsolable  mother 
i^ho  will  never  behold  the  fruit  of  her  love."  Sbo  faint- 
ed away  ;  her  pale  face,  her  limits  cold  and  stiffened, 
rent  the  heart  of  Matilda,  and  inspired  her  with  a 
thought,  a  design — a  daring  thought,  a  rash  design  ! 
but  she  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them,  and  fixed  cou- 
rageously upon  a  projfct  which  might  save  the  queen. 
Impatient  to  communicate  to  her  wbai  she  took  to  be 
the  effect  of  divine  inspiration,  she  hastened  to  afford 
her  ail  the  attention  which  was  Ukely  to  recall  her  to 
life ;  and  scarcely  had  she  succeeded  in  reviving  her, 
when  she  dismissed  all  present,  that  they  might  be  alone. 
•*  Sister,"  said  she  to  her,  ^*  hear  me  ;  for  you  may  be 
consoleil :  bear  me,  for  believe  me  you  may  set  off  to- 
moriow  !"  The  queen  raised  her  languid  head,  and  with 
a:  look  of  aurprise  exclaimed,  *•  What  sayest  thou,  Ma- 
tilda 1"  **  That,  dressed  in  my  habit,  covered  with  my 
veil,  you  shall  to-morrow  depart  instead  of  me  for  Pto- 
k'mais,  while  I  remain  here,  too  happy  to  wear  the 
chains  deatined  for  your  royal  hands !"  She  stopped, 
oppressed,  for  she  had  spoken  v^ith  that  precipitatitm 
which  seemed  ta  indicate  a  fear  test  her  courage  should 
tranish  before  she  had  uttered  what  she  intended  to  ray. 
Berengere  fixed  on  her  a  look  replete  with  anxiety  and 
joy.  "  O.  thou  miracle  of  goodness,  thou  bright  saint !" 
exclaimed  she,  **  what  darest  thou  to  propose  1  Dost 
thou  think  me  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  such  he- 
roic gooilness,  and  abandon  thee  to  the  passion  of  a 
prince  who  ndores  thee,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
dignant sultan  1"  *<  Were  ail  the  seductions  of  the  earth 
to  encircle  mo."  interiupted  the  pious  princess^  with  ani- 
mation, *•  and  a  whole  army  ready  to  rush  upon  me,  my 
heart  should  feel  no  terror,  for  the  Almighty  is  my  pro- 
tector, my  refuge.  Sister,  it  is  no  longer  time  to  hesi- 
tate :  the  mom(*nt  is  come  when  we  must  bid  each  other 
a  long  farewell ;  to-morrow  one  of  us  must  necessarily 
depart.  Go,  go  to  join  your  husband,  to  save  your  child ; 
God  commands  it  as  peremptorily  as  he  commands  me. 
to  remain  here,  and  to  suffer  in  your  place." 

In  speaking  thus,  Matilda  felt  well  that  she  waa  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice,  and  it  waa  on  that  account  she  spoke  with 
so  much  aasurance:  had  ahe  found  in  her  inmost  soul 
the  least  doubt  of  the  purity  of  her  intentions,  any 
xingle  thought  that  attached  her  to  Damietta,  her  noble 
enthusiasm  must  have  vanished,  and  consequently  less 
generous,  perhaps  she  would  have  wiahed  her  to  go ;  so 
true  is  it  that  great  and  virtuous  sacrifices  can  be  con- 
ceived by  innocent  hearts  only.  If,  in  that  instant.  Ma- 
lek Adbel's  love  offered  itself  to  the  recollection  of  the 
princess,  it  was  only  to  make  her  find,  within  herself,  all 
the  strength  requisite  to  triumph  over  it  The  queen, 
deeply  moved  with  gratitude,  gased  with  a  religious  ad- 
miration on  that  young  and  timid  beauty,  who,  from  an 
•ficess  of  charity,  consented  to  expose  herself  alone, 
nithoiit  any  other  aaiaalaoce  than  Qod'a,  to  all  the  anaiea  | 


of  love,  and  all  the  frr««th  of  a  powerful  monarcbi   Such 
extraordinary  resolution  a^tofiiefoed  her  i  she  wisHr^  hr 
believe  that  Providence  U^d  brought  Matikla  }nt«r  the 
East,  only  to  confound  the  infitWa  by  the  brigbttfasi  fffid 
the  example  of  her  high  per/eeiiewssr    W»e  fcnev^  that 
the  noblest  the  moat  sublime  pfi^tl»m  ^  virtue  w  t<^ 
communicate  itself  by  example,  and  a&e  Hniu^  tteneif 
whether  it  wouh)  not  be  opposing*  *he  MfVeMM  4€^vt€0 
to  ateal  away  that  young  virgin  fro.m  the  ititftf  ^trhAcb 
were  to  procure  her  immortal  glory  ;  5erenge»r,  tfcete' 
fore,  in  yielding  to  her  own  inclination,  p^*rsuaded  bie^ 
self  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God  that  she  oh^yed,  and 
replied,  »  No,  it  is  not  only  because  my  intereef  orges 
me  to  it  that  I  assent  to  your  project  but  becaoae  it 
seems  to  me  that  Heaven  itself  has  spoken  through  your 
lips.     Matilda,  your  mind  appears  so  great  so  superior 
to  all  human  souls,  thai  I  should  think  myself  gaUty  in 
acting  otherwise  than  you  have  decided — I  will  go,   my 
sister ;  I  will  go  and  teach  the  Christians  that  the  time 
of  miracles  is  returned  for  them,  and  that  the  Df  vine 
Spirit  has  descended  on  the  earth  under  the  angelic  form 
of  a  young  virgin ;  I  will  tell  Richard  what  holy  and 
dazzling  brightness  your  name  will  reflect  on  the  illustri- 
oua  house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  if,  in  these  days  of  tribu- 
lation that  may  prove  your  lot,  your  soul  should  ever 
feel  dejected,  think  that  you  have  saved  my  life  ;  tliat 
but  for  you,  the  child  in  my  womb  bad  never  seen    the 
day  I  and  let  that  thought  support  and  console  you." 

Matilda  sighed,  squeezed  the  hand  of  Berengere,  and 
made  no  reply  :  she  was  far  undoubtedly  from  repining, 
and  even  experienced  no  fear ;  but  true  piety  is  not  pre- 
suming, and  her  own,  that  saw  the  triumph  the  queen 
promised  to  her,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  comforts, 
durst  not  look  upon  it  as  the  most  secure,  and  contented 
itself  with  wishing  for  it  ardently,  without  CTpecting  it 
with  full  confiiience.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  day 
was  passing,  the  women  who  were  to  attend  the  princess 
were  busy  aroui;d  her,  making  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney. Soon  night  came  on,  and  Matilda  avaifpd  bersrif 
of  its  silence  and  obscurity,  to  hide,  under  the  large 
folds  of  her  chaste  linen  robe,  the  visible  marks  of  Be- 
rengere'a  condition :  she  fastened  her  virginal  veil  on  the 
head  of  that  fond  wife,  and  took  care  to  cover  with  it 
her  face,  her  bosom,  and  her  shape.  She  regretted  part- 
ing with  her  plain  habit,  and  did  not  see  herself  without 
confusion  attired  in  the  queen's  magnificent  garments ; 
but  already  the  darkness  had  disappeared,  the  wind  was 
blowing  fair,  the  mariners  awoke,  the  ship  unfurled  her 
sails,  a  distant  and  confused  noise  warned  the  princesses 
that  men  were  approaching  their  apartments,  and  that 
the  hour  of  departure  was  at  hand.  Berengere  changed 
colour.  Matilda,  ready  to  faint,  revived  at  the  sight'  of 
the  queen's  weakness,  whom  she  pressed  to  her  bosom. 
**  Courage,"  an  id  she,  «*  for  God  above,  who  sees  us,  sup- 
ports and  approves  our  enterprise.  Raise  up  your  soul 
to  him,  I  will  pray  for  you."  In  finishing  these  words, 
she  broke  away  from  her  distressed  sister,  and  ran  to  shot 
herself  up  in  the  oratory.  Berengere  had  scarcely  time 
to  drop  her  veil,  when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  entered, 
followed  by  Matilda's  women  and  the  prince's  guards. 
"  I  come  to  fetch  your  highness,"  said  he  ;  "  they  sre 
only  waiting  for  you."  Berengere  in  silence  presented 
to  the  duke  her  hand,  wrapped  up  in  the  long  alceve  of 
her  robe.  •*  Shall  I  not  be  allowed,"  enquired  the  duke, 
**  before  I  go,  to  offer  my  homage  to  our  illustrious 
queen  1"  Berengere  shook  her  head,  and  made  a  sign 
that  the  queen  could  not  receive  him.  The  duke  did 
not  insist',  and  supported  the  trembling  steps  of  her  be 
took  for  Matilda ;  he  walked  with  her  towards  the  port 
without  wondering  at  her  emotion,  or  daring  to  address 
her.  No  one  suspected  the  pious  fraud,  and  the  queen 
entered  the  vessel  without  raising  her  veil.  Metchoub 
received  her;  she  bowed  to  him  in  silence,  and  passed 
on  ;  the  prince's  guards  retired ;  the  breeze  shook  their 
flags  on  the  mast  bead  ;  they  weigbed  anchor ;  the  roa« 
riners,  with  their  nimble  oars,  plied  the  waves,  the  ship 
skimmed  swiftly  along,  and  soon  the  coasts  of  Egypt 
disappeared.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  confined  to 
the  close  and  obscure  cabin  which  waa  allotted  to  her, 
feigned  to  be  sick,  and  showed  herself  only,  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  to  her  women,  who,  far  from  betrayhig 
her,  learned,  with  transport%of  joy,  that  their  queen  waa 
free,  and  that  they  were  going  to  deliver  her  into  the 
arms  of  her  lord.  Metchoub,  indifferent  both  m  to  the 
fate  and  the  grief  ot  bis  captive,  did  not  once  visit  her, 
aod  they  had  already  mOered  the  port  of  Ptoknaii 
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q«e«A,  A^unid  ^lom  aU  duigOT^  it  now  foiaf  p«we- 

abJj  to  enjoj  vbe  happioMi  of  soeing  tigun  her  hiMhuid 
tad  hM-  brj|her%  lei  %n  ^ok  hof.  Mid  fetera  to  the  nreet 
riciim  y^^o  had  thus  oflcsicd  beiaelf  a  wUltDg  w&cMeo. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ob  paninflT  with  Beimigere,  Matilda  had  leCired  into 
her  omiory,  and,  forgettaog  U>  pray  for  hoMelf^  her  Upe 
appeared  ««ly  to  implore  Heaven  to  watob  over  the  queen, 
wfaeo  Henaiaia,  CooDteie  of  Iieic«rt«r,.aBd  the  osoet 
fiiilbfiil  frieod  of  the  prioceeees,  uneaiy  al  the  thooghi 
her  aoveDetgB  was  io  aolitode,  afaandooed  to  all  the  paiige 
of  deep«ir«  veDivred  to  enter  the  oratory,  where  «he 
thought  the  queen  had  retired.  Matilda  heard  her,  knew 
her  agaio^  made  her  a  dgn  to  shut  tha  door,  and  die- 
covered  hernif.  Heruinia  ga^e  a  eeveam.  ^  Peaee  !'* 
said  Matilda:  <«h)t  nothing  of  this  inporteni  eeciet 
traospue;  for^if  I  should  bo  ncogniaed  this  di^,  a  swil^ 
ssilinig  veasel  might  be  despatched  afler  the  queen, 
orsttake  her,  and  bring  her  back.  8uch  a  miafbrtune 
would  undoubtedly  prove  the  last  nty  wretched  sister 
would  have  to  bear.  Countess  of  Leicester,  you  must 
hinder  all  ejvm  from  eeeing  me  ^<»eiy  the  queen  ia  indis- 
posed. They  will  eaaily  beUeve  it ;  and  if  to-morrow 
the  priaca  should  return  to  Damietta,  and  ask  to  see  me, 
I  hope  it  wiM  then  be  too  lata  to  have  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend on  the  qoeen*8  account;  and  as  for  me,  O 
heavenly  Father !  leaning  on  the  strength  of  thy  invin- 
cible arm,  my  soul  rises  superior  to  all  fear."  Ohe  waa 
in  the  right ;  the  practice  of  virtue  never  seems  to  be  more 
easy  lha»  at  the  moment  when  we  have  just  nuule  a 
painful  aacrifioe  to  it  so  great  is  its  haste  to  reward,  and 
t>  inspire  with  new  fortitude  the  heart  that  has  had  the 
straagth  to  prefer  it  to  every  thing.  Meantime^  while 
Matilda  reflected  on  her  situation,  she  could  not  oonceal 
fmm  hetaelf  the  violent  impression  that  the  sight  of  her 
would  produce  on  the  prince.  To  divert  its  eflEeet,  she 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  consequences ;  but  this  thought 
offered  aomelbing  vague,  confused,  and  alarming,  which 
her  modeAj  turned  aside  from,  and  to  which  her  prudence 
looeassntif  brought  her  back.  Never  had  so  many  new 
jdess  crowded  on  her  mind ;  for  new,  far  from  rejecting 
tbsjD,  she  adopted  and  eiamined  them.  The  time  was 
gone  by  when  she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  banish  all  that 
could  enlighteo  her  ignorance ;  since  she  was  surrounded 
wiik  perils,  and  left  alone  to  defend  heiself,  she  must 
ascessarily  learn  to  know  them.  It  was  in  this  long 
meditation  that  she  spent  all  tho  day  and  purt  of  the 
oight.  Mashing  at  times  to  have  to  fathom  mysteries  un- 
known to  innocence ;  at  others,  terrified  that  she  under- 
stood them  too  little  to  know  how  to  guard  against  them. 
IC  sometimes,  she  felt  her  soul  disturbed  at  the  contem- 
plattoo  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  rush  upon  her,  oftener 
still  she  expected  with  resignation  that  futurity  God  had 
reserved  for  her.  There  are  so  many  shades  of  hope  and 
sabmission  m  a  tranquil  conscience,  that  the  princess, 
uoUemiafaed  yet  vrith  any  reprehensible  thought,  ielt 
herself  aa  it  were  in  the  happy  ioipossibility  of  ever  losing 
the  peace  and  aecurity  she  enjoyed. 
r  '-^Two  days  had  ebpsed  since  the  queen's  departure,  and 
the  prince  had  not  yet  returned ;  every  one  in  the  palace 
thought  Matilda  was  on  her  way  to  Ptolemais,  and  joy 
iohabited  the  heart  of  Agnes ;  but  that  joy  waa  to  prove 
as  traoaient  as  her  days  of  former  happiness.  Already 
the  third  had  begun ;  a  noise  of  arms  and  warlike  instru- 
meats  was  heard ;  it  was  Maiek  Adhel  entering  Damietta 
with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him :  the  hero  would 
noe  lose  a  day,  for  he  well  knew  that  it  was  in  those 
nooienta  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  repose,  that 
Matilda'a  image  resumed  in  his  heart  an  empire  against 
which  hia  fortitude  could  not  struggle  long:  he  gave 
orders  that  his  largest  galley  should  be  prepared  for  the 
next  day,  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  for  as  Cairo,  and  sent 
to  beg  of  the  queen  an  audience. 

Herminia  hastened  to  acquaint  the  priiioess  that  Maiek 
Adhel  was  following  her  doeely.  The  princess  started : 
hi  the  dieoider  of  her  mind,  she  forgot  what  she  had  in- 
tended to  say,  and  knew  na  longer  what  she  ought  to  do : 
that  aolitode  that  sha  was  in  atrutk  her  with  tenor 


•Wrming'  ia  it  for  a  young  gtrl  to  look  in  vain  aU  around 
her  without  being  able  to  find  a  friend  who  can  give  her 
advieo  and  aasbtanea,  Mttilds,  however,  thought  she 
naght  surround  herself  wkh  f  11  the  tmagaa  that  God 
penutihiacbiidsMlluhatf  9iWm  99  PffHbi  fi^y  ^^old 


prove  bar  auppoft,  and  invigorate  her  strength.    Revived 
by  that  hope,  she  went  into  the  oratory  to  reeetve  the 
prince'a  vinl:  she  coveiad  bar  head  with  a  thick  veil,  and, 
proatrata  before  the  crucifix,  she  raised  her  eyes  on  Mary's 
dinne8oa.    Extended  before  her  on  the  cross  of  martyr- 
dom, ha  seemed  to  tell  her  that  hei«  was  no  victory 
without  conbalB,and  that  a  true  Christian  ought  to  sup- 
pert,  with  eomage,  suflbrings  which  are  always  light  I 
compared  with  the  severe  ineults  and  the  horrible  bias-  < 
phemles  that  the  world  had  heaped  upon  him  who  came  \ 
only  to  save  it. 

While  Matilda  was  successfully  striving  to  allay  her 
fears  by  these  acts  of  pious  inward  orison,  the  prince 
arrived  in  the  palace,  oroesed  the  jisper  hall,  and  the 
queen's  chamber:  all  these  places  where  he  had  seen 
MatiUa,  and  been  so  happy,  now  that  aha  had  leA  them 
for  ever,  seemed  to  him  bereft  of  all  hopes  of  hapfunees, 
and  ailent  as  the  tomh.  These  monumente  of  a  bliss  lost 
for  ever  weakened  the  hero,  and  fove  resumed  poesession 
of  a  heart  whence  it  had  been  so  eourageously  banished. 
The  Countess  of  Letcesler  conducted  him  in  silence  to 
the  oratory ;  he  had  never  been  there  before.  «<  Whither 
do  you  lead  me  1"  demanded  he.  Herminia,  too  much 
aSicted  to  be  able  to  speak,  made  no  reply;  and 
the  prince,  too  mueh  agitated  himeelf  to  perceive  the 
countess's  emotion,  did  not  think  of  enquiring  again. 
He  leached  the  door  of  the  oratory ;  Herminia  opened  it, 
and  named  the  prinea ;  and  Matilda,  prostrate  before  the 
crucifix,  and  her  head  covered,  made  a  sign  that  he  might 
enter.  Maiek  Adhel  appeared ;  the  countess  retired,  drew 
the  door  after  her,  and  they  remained  alone.  The  prince 
did  not  reeogniae  Matilda  in  the  queen'a  attire,  and  en- 
tirely covered  by  a  long  and  thick  veil  Respectfolly  he 
sat  down  at  some  disunce,  and  said,  *«  I  see  with  pleasure, 
madam,  that  your  piety  has  preserved  you  from  deepair. 
You  may  rset  assured,  that  it  was  extremely  painful  to 
me  to  affiiot  you ;  but  your  sorrow,  lady,  will  not  last 
l<M>g ;  you  are  certain  soon  to  behold  again  the  object  of 
your  aflbction ;  you  are  not  parted  from  him  for  ever ; 
your  grief  will  not  be  eternal"  As  he  finished  these 
words,  the  young  Arab  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
Matilda  saw  them  through  the  gause  of  her  veil ;  she  saw 
likewise  the  profound  discouragement  impriuted  on  the 
prince's  countenance ;  hence  the  grief  he  laboured  under, 
augmenting  her  fears  for  the  moment  when  he  should 
know  her  again,  intimidated  her  ao  much,  that  ahe  did 
not  foel  the  strength  to  answer  him.  He  went  on—**  Let 
us  only  talk  of  you,  madam ;  kt  us  only  think  of  those 
pains  that  will  have  a  term.  I  am  going  to  conduct  you 
to  Cairo,  where  you  will  remain  in  the  palace  of  the 
calipha  as  free  m  you  are  here.  The  instant  after,  I  will 
aasemble  my  troope,  meet  the  sultan,  obuin  the  order  for 
your  release,  and  send  it  to  yon.  Then  you  will  depart, 
you  wiU  join  your  husband,  you  will  again  see  her  I  am 
to  see  no  more !— Will  you  speak  to  her  of  me,  madam  1 
WiU  she  condescend  to  hear  you  1  Tell  her  that  her 
departure  has  filled  my  soul  with  bitterness  and  disquiet; 
tell  her  tbst  war  and  aorrow  will  soon  deliver  roe  from 
this  wretched  lifo — tha  anticipated  image  of  hell,  filled 
like  it  with  heart-rending  regrets,  griefs  vritbout  end,  and, 
like  it,  tiereft  of  hope  for  ever ! — Ahw !  she  knows  not 
what  adorations  I  shoufal  have  paid  her !  I  never  yet 
ventured  to  tell  her  to  what  excess  I  adored  her— I  now 
tell  it  to  all  that  saw  her  here,  to  thoae  silent  walls,  those 
peacefol,  happy  groves,  to  all  nature^  around,  to  you, 
madam— but  nothing  answers  me ;  all  seems  deeerted  and 
forlorn,  all  dead,  since  Matilda  is  gone."  He  said ;  and 
growing  weaker  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  remem- 
brance of  her  he  foved,  he  reclined  his  head  on  hia  handa, 
and  heaved  deep  aoba.  The  princess,  moved  to  her 
inmost  soul,  arose,  and,  making  efibrts  to  restrain  her 
tears,  ready  to  flow,  in  a  tremulous  and  inarticulate  voice 
ahe  said,  **  My  lord,  it  is  no  longer  time  to  dissemble." 
Maiek  Adhel  knew  the  sound.  Struck  to  the  heart,  he 
roae  up  with  a  dreadful  ocream ;  he  doubted  what  he 
heard,  durst  not  believa  what  he  saw,  knew  not  what 
place  be  was  in,  or  even  whether  he  still  was  on  earth  ! 
Heaven  was  open  before  him ;  and,  in  the  Irensy  of  his 
burning  imagination,  he  paced  the  room  with  hurried 
steps;  his  soul  wandered,  lost  in  an  ecatasy  of  happiness 
and  delight.  Matilda,  with  downcaat  eyes,  lesomied,  in 
a  soft  and  humble  aoice, «« The  queen  waa  on  the  point 
of  death,  my  lard;  ahe  was  to  be  saved  at  any  priee;  she 
passed  unsuspected  under  my  diesa,  and  I  remained  in 
her  place.  Open  her  priecM  ta  me.  Too  happy  io  Uvo 
Ihera  ieqlndad  horn  the  world,  innoooia  and  Ana  ftom 


by  man,  and  known  to  Ood  alone,  my 
dcMtiny  will  be  happy  enough,  nor  will  I  complain." 

Since  the  moment  ahe  had  begun  to  speak,  Maiek 
Adhel  had  stopped  suddenly;  stood  fixed  before  her, 
scarcely  able  to  breathe,  and  gated  on  her  in  silent 
transport,  unable  to  utter  a  word ;  a  joy  too  Tiolent,  too 
sudden,  had  overpowered  his  heart :  lost,  inflamed,  a  piay 
to  a  keen  and  intoxicating  eensation,  mixed  with  a  torture 
capable  of  tearing  life  from  tha  body,  he  feared  he  eould 
not  withstead  what  he  felt.  At  last,  he  fell  an  his  knees, 
and,  raising  his  arms  towarda  her,  exclMmed:  **U  it 
possible,  O  adored  beauty  f  is  it  possible  that  you  have 
felt  yourself  uuHble  to  give  me  my  death  wound  1  You 
have  remained  then  to  save  my  life  1"-*««  My  lord,"  in* 
termpCed  she,  '•  I  have  already  told  you  that  h  waa  only 
on  the  queen's  account  that  I  had  reeolved  to  impose  so 
great  a  sacrifice  on  myself."  Tha  prince  looked  at  her 
with  a  mixture  of  melancholy,  love,  and  pleasure :  *'  It  is 
in  vain,"  said  he,  **  that  you  would  endeavour  to  rob  ma 
of  my  happiness  by  your  words ;  your  preaenee  is  more 
powerful  than  they ;  at  the  moment  when  I  thought  I 
had  lost  you  for  ever,  and  when  I  find  you  again,  yon 
would  speak  to  me  of  your  indifierenoe,  ahnoat  of  your 
aversion ;  but  you  shall  sot  hinder  me  from  being  happy." 
•*  My  k>rd,"  rusumed  the  prmeess,  with  as  much  aeverity 
aa  she  could  possibly  assume  on  her  oountenanoe,  **  I 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  teke  advantege  of  the 
absence  of  all  ray  friends,  to  speak  to  me  incessantly  of 
a  sentiment  which  I  cannot  hear  without  eonfuaion. 
Though  apparently  forlorn,  God  and  my  courage  remain 
with  me ;  I  am  not  alone,  therefore,  and  they  will  not 
abandon  me."  At  these  words,  Maiek  Adhel  arose,  he 
drew  near  her,  and  taking  one  of  her  bands  which  she 
triad  in  vain  to  withdraw,  he  said:  <«MatiUa,  I  may 
promise  to  respect  you  always,  but  I  cannot  engage  to 
love  you  no  more,  or  to  ceaae  telling  you  that  I  do ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  will  .henceforth  no  longer  oet  bounds  to 
my  passion,  for  the  indispensable  necessity  that  presides 
o<ver  our  fate,  in  forcing  you  to  remain  bare  in  spite  of 
yourself,  and,  I  will  almost  say,  of  me  too,  teachee  us  that 
it  no  longer  will  allow  us  to  part,  and  that,  our  destiny 
l^eing  always  to  live  together,  our  duty  ought  to  be  to  lovo 
each  other  always." — *<  What  do  you  presume  to  think  1" 
oocclaimed  Matilda,  much  alarmed.^-^  I  presume  to  think," 
fM>ntinu^  ho,  pressing  on  his  heart  the  hand  which  he 
held,  **  that,  by  dint  of  prayers,  cares,  attentions,  and  love, 
I  shall  be  able  to  move  yon,  some  day,  and  that  you  will 
r^naent  to  become  my  wife !" — **  Your  wifo  1 1  your  wife !" 
interrupted  the  princess,  drawing  back  a  few  paces: 
*<  horrid  bbisphemy !  O  heaven !  forgive  him,  for  he  knows 
not  what  be  says." — **  Hear  me !"  replied  Maiek  Adhel ; 
^  I  love  thee  to  such  an  excess,  that  thou  canst  no  more 
\inderatend  than  I  can  express  it;  and  now  thy  anniea, 
i.by  family,  thy  God,  nay,  my  brother  hiaMcl^  are  no 
obstacles  to  my  love,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  thy  be- 
coming mine.  Meanwhile,  remain  a  Christian,  if  thou 
wilt ;  I  wUl  revere  thy  faith,  nor  presume  to  change  thy 
belief;  but  thou  must  love  me,  thou  celestial  beauty ;  thou 
must  belong  to  me,  together  with  thy  soft  expression,  thy 
^humble  graces,  thy  modesty— that  divine  modeaty  which 
'lisuacte  me,  and  I  adore !  Poasessed  of  thee,  Matilda, 
were  worlds  falling  in  horrible  confusion  on  my  head, 
nhey  ahould  not  chain  my  transports,  nor  have  the  pow«r 
ijo  stop  them." — He  aaid,  and  fell  at  her  feet  again.  So 
inuch  love  astonished  Matilda.  She  would  have  found 
atrength  to  resist  the  violence  of  passion,  but  she  had 
iiona  against  such  a  tender  sentiment;  her  tears  flowed 
abundantly,  her  eyes  had  lost  their  sevmty,  ahe  never 
experienced  such  emotions;  their  sweetness  overpowered, 
while  their  novelty  alarmed  her,  and  made  her  wiah  to 
l>e  alone,  that  she  might  lay  them  before  God,  and  ask 
liim  if  they  were  guilty.  **  My  lord,"  said  she»  «<  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  ready  to  depart  for  Cairo ;  but,  if  it  be  true  that 
roy  prayers  have  aome  influence  over  you,  I  entreat  you 
to  leave  me  now."  He  looked  at  her ^  «*  You  wiah  it, 
Matilda!"  said  he.  She  nodded  assent.  He  aroae, 
^valked  towards  the  door,  and  on  the  paint  of  going  out 
he  stopped  and  said,  '*  Hear  me,  MatiUa;  you  have  aeen 
the  despair  which  overwhelmed  me  when  I  came  in,  what 
joy  seised  me  when  I  found  you  again^  what  ardent 
transporte  were  misleading  me,  what  tmpeel  kept  them 
b«ok ;  ao  many  violent  and  tumuHueus  agitatiena  moet 
have  proved  to  you  that  no  passion  aver  equaled  mine  ; 
aud,  if  you  are  dear  enough  to  me  to  make  me  find  my 
happiness  in  preferring  you  to  myaeU;  think  at  least, 
wbeii  I  am  no  kmgar  heiu»  (hat  yoo  would  in  vahi  aedi 
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tbftiughoat  tb«  whole  world  »  modal  who  loves  jou  •• 
I  do." 

He  went  awty,  and  Matilda  could  not  help  obeying 
him ;  if  the  oonsiderod  only  with  terror  the  bonds  the 
prince  waa  hoping  for,  abe  thought  again  wiih  eoiotien 
of  the  aeolineot  he  Ofpreaaed*  and  believed  in  fact  that 
DO  mortal  loved  l&e  him.  What  danger  in  that  thought ! 
and  how  difficok  it  b  for  the  mort  humble,  the  moat  pure 
heart,  to  forbear  a  aort  of  tender  pride  at  the  idea  nf  liettig 
the  object  of  a  deep-footed  and  only  paaaion,  auch  aa  no 
man  on  earth  ever  knew  before !  The  princeta  aigbed 
and  wept,  hot  there  waa  love  in  her  tears,  and  thej 
already  concealed  from  her  the  perils  that  aurrounded 
her,  and  by  which  she  had  been  frightened  bat  that  same 
morning.  Maiek  Adhefs  aobmiasion  and  prompt  ol>e* 
dience  atrack  her  with  aurprise;  she  thought  abe  could 
boUd  thereon  powerful  grounds  of  security ;  to  send  him 
away,  she  had  hardly  need  of  a  prayer— a  look,  a  mere 
aign,  had  been  sufficient:  what  then  could  she  apprehend 
from  a  prince  eo  respectful  and  oliedicnti  and  why  dread 
the  approach  of  him  to  whom  a  aingle  word  waa  an  order  3 
Thus  Matilda,  contented  lo  preierve  herself  chaste,  waa 
on  the  point  to  forget  ahe  was  to  remain  pore ;  and,  pro- 
vided her  virtoe  remained  unahaken,  ahe  no  longer  would 
think  that  thooe  interviewa  with  a  man,  those  passionate 
addressee  she  tiatened  to,  were  so  many  attempta  on  her 
innocence ;  that  thoee  same  things  she  would  now  look 
upon  as  harmlesa^  ahe  had  deemed  criminal  on  her  arrival 
at  Damietta ;  ahe  no  more  would  remember  that  it  waf 
thus  that,  in  neglecting  lo  count  every  step  taken  in  the 
path  of  seduction,  and  resting  aecore  on  those  which 
might  be  yet  taken,  from  the  certainty  of  going  no  Cirtber, 
the  heart  is  led  down  an  insensible  declivity  into  that 
abyss  of  human  paasions  where  no  choice  remains  be- 
tween death  and  ahame. 

But  it  was  the  first  time  that  Matilda  was  attempting 
to  justify  her  fruits,  and,  when  the  mind  is  guilty  for  the 
first  time,  conscience  is  very  quick  in  giving  warning  of 
it.  Therefore,  while  she  was  endeavouring  lo  pcrsonde 
herself  that  she  might  be  eauy,  she  waa  not  so,  and  that 
aerurity  ahe  waa  trying  to  instil  into  her  roul  tirought 
thither  more  agitation  than  calm ;  for  it  is  not  in  giving 
way  to  our  passions,  but  in  resisting  them,  that  we  gain 
the  true  peace  of  the  heart.  Astonished  at  that  secret 
uneasiness  that  tormented  her,  when  all  around  wore  such 
an  aspect  as  to  make  her  secure,  the  sought  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  her  complaint. 
A  thousand  times  had  the  archbishop  recommended  to 
her  to  have  recourse  to  them,  comparing  them  to  sarred 
and  mysterious  nseada,  the  wholesome  and  nourishing 
herbs  of  which  food  the  soul,  and  support  it  against  the 
languors  and  bitter  trials  of  lifo ;  but  in  vain  she  tried  to 
read ;  for  a  long  time  she  felt  herself  incepahle ;  love  did 
not  allow  her.  Meanwhile,  her  eyesamidrt  (heir  absent 
wanderings  fixed  themselves  on  thra  passage  that  struck 
them :  *'  The  aecurity  of  the  wicked  arises  out  of  their 
pride,  but  in  the  end  they  are  deceived." — <«  O  my  God  !*' 
exclaimed  ahe,  « ia  it  to  me  thou  speakest  t  Is  my  se- 
curity but  vanity  also,  and  dost  thou  warn  roe  that  I  shall 
be  deceived  aome  day  1**  She  had  turned  the  page,  and 
read  again, '« It  is  not  opportunities  that  make  us  frail, 
they  only  show  us  that  we  are  so."  She  stopped  on  a 
eudden :  that  emotion  that  she  felt  near  the  prince,  that 
secret  inclination  that  persuaded  her  to  be  secure  as  to 
such  faults  and  such  dangers — all  crowded  at  once  into 
her  mind,  and  set  in  plain  evidence  before  her,  that  there 
are  no  perils  so  great  as  those  we  are  tempted  not  to  see. 
She  took  up  her  book  again,  and  read,  *«  Next  to  the 
wrath  of  kings,  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  snd  the  thunder 
of  storms,  what  thou  hast  most  to  fear  is  thy  own  heart !" 
ahe  did  not  stop  hers— she  diil  not  wish  to  descend  into 
her  heart ;  she  foared  too  much  to  meet  there  the  image 
of  Adbel,  and  to  ahun  that  degrading  apprehension  she 
passed  on  quickly  to  the  following  lines :  **  It  is  much 
easier  to  subdue  the  enemy,  when  we  shut  the  entrances 
of  our  soul  against  him,  and  repel  him  at  the  instant  he 
appears  before  the  door."  She  stoppetl  then,  dropped 
her  book,  and  exclaimed,  *♦  Yes,  O  my  God !  I  swear  to 
repel,  with  all  my  might,  that  fatal  enemy,  who,  under 
the  most  aweet  and  moat  seducing  forme,  has  thrown 
such  a  disturbance  in  my  soul ;  but  I  swear  that,  be  my 
weakneas  what  it  will,  he  shsll  notMiscover  it:  always 
distant  and  atem,  I  will  close  my  ears  against  his  com- 
plaints, and  my  heart  against  his  love,  let  me  only  di^ 
a  t^muMtion  to  my  trials.    Ah!  woukl  to  God 


that  my  last  day  were  airived,  and  thai  all  that  b  to 
come  were  already  over  !*' 

She  aaid,  and  the  repentant  aoul  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease divine  justice  by  the  pensnco  and  mortifieatioAa 
she  imposed  on  herself;  but  sueh  slight  wounds  ooeld 
not  give  egress  to  the  inward  fire.  O  chaste  virgin,  what 
will  liecoBM  of  thee  1  Can  the  enemy  have  vanquished 
thy  courogel  .^nd  has  that  love,  againat  which  thou 
aUuggledat,  increased  to  eoch  a  degree  that  thou  caaat 
no  longer  find  in  thy  modeaty  a  veil  to  hide  it  irom  thee  f 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  going  out  of  the  queen*a  oratory,  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  appeared  on  the  countenance  of  MaIek  Ad- 
bel. Those  who  had  seen  him  enter,  sad  and  sorrowful, 
could  not  comprehend  how  Berengere  had  produced  auch 
an  alteration ;  each  formed  various  conjectures,  but  none 
could  guess  the  truth ;  and  the  prince  concealed  it  in  his 
breast.  Before  declaring  the  happiness  he  had  experi- 
enced of  being  deceived,  he  wished  to  examine  bis  situs 
tion,  and  to  fix  upon  the  reaolution  he  waa  to  take.  Hia 
first  and  irrevocable  determioatioo  waa  never  to  give  up 
Matilda.  Either  that  he  could  not  well  appreciate  all 
the  young  virgin's  generosity,  or  that  hia  penetrating 
eye  guessed  all  the  emotiona  of  her  aool,  and  dived  into 
the  deepeat  receaaes  of  her  heart,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Matilda  never  would  have  decided  herself  to  remain  at 
Damietta,  had  her  heart  been  aa  averse  as  her  religion 
to  the  love  he  professed  for  her.  if  the  one  could  be 
moved,  Malek  Adbel  hoped  that  the  other  would  be  aacri- 
6csd ;  before  sueh  a  happy  futurity  he  no  longer  besi- 
tatecU  Now  it  was  not  his  love  alone  that  led  him  away ; 
hia  will,  too,  determined  him :  and  that  waa  not  a  foehle 
will  which  had  before  lieen  able  for  a  moment  to  subdue 
such  a  passion.  And  now  then  he  abandoned  himself  to  his 
ardour,  in  the  same  manner  aa  we  yield  ourselves  to  our 
destiny  ;  but,  if  that  thought  was  the  first  in  his  breast, 
it  wss  not  the  only  one ;  and  while  he  was  taken  up 
with  Matilda,  be  could  not  forget  his  brother — that  bro- 
ther who  expected  him,  who  would  not  fight  without 
him ;  the  fate  of  the  empire  perhaps  depended  on  it ;  no 
tinte  was  to  be  lost.  But  waa  he  to  Uke  the  princeas 
with  him  t  was  he  to  conduct  her  to  a  place  ao  near  the 
Christian  camp  t  was  he  to  expose  so  rich  a  prey  near 
(hose  fieice  ravishers,  who  might  anatch  her  away  from 
him  for  ever  1  But  if  he  led  her  in  Egypt,  he  must  even 
then  part  with  her !  And  yet,  what  waa  an  absence  of  a 
few  days,  compared  to  that  eternal  abaence  be  had  been 
threatened  with  !  and  if  he  had  contemplated  such  a 
misfortune  with  fortitude,  was  he  to  be  broken  down  by 
a  less  one  ?  No,  the  brother  of  Saladin  ought  not  to  per- 
mit the  lover  of  Matilda  to  show  such  weaknesa ;  and 
the  hero  had  already  fixed  on  the  following  reaolution. 

He  determined  to  set  off  for  Cairo  with  the  princess 
the  next  day,  in  order  that,  in  that  city,  where  she  was  not 
known,  it  might  remain  some  time  longer  unperceived 
that  the  sultan's  commands  had  not  been  executed :  it 
was  for  Matikla's  own  security,  that  he  wished  that  Egypt 
should  not  know  of  the  queen's  departure  until  Saladin 
himself  waa  acquainted  with  and  had  approved  of  it.  He 
wimld  aurround  bis  adofed  beauty  with  a  sore  guard ; 
and,  while  she  lived  unknown  and  tranquil  in  the  palace 
of  the  caliphs,  he  would  march  to  Kouroutba,  combat  by 
the  aide  of  his  brother ;  and  thus,  true  to  all  bis  duties, 
wait  with  more  confidence  for  the  happiness  he  hoped  for 
in  futurity.  Instantly  all  his  orders  were  given,  and  his 
troops  as8cmt>le<l  und  r  the  command  of  one  of  his  best 
officers,  marched  towardii  Phiramia :  there  they  were  to 
wait  lor  the  hero,  who  promised  to  join  them  in  a  few 
tiays  with  the  brave  sohliers  he  was  going  to  conduct 
from  Ci«irn.  Hope  had  restored  to  his  countenance  all 
ila  wonted  pride ;  he  raised  bis  haughty  brow,  and  the 
happiness  love  had  conferred  upon  him  animated  his 
features  with  such  a  bright  expression,  that  be  caused  no 
less  admiration  by  his  beauty  than  surprise  by  his  joyful 
looks. 

In  the  mean  lime,  Agnes,  alwaya  vigilant,  alwaya  on 
the  watch,  had  learned  by  her  spies  that  the  prince,  broken 
down  with  grief  on  hia  arrival  at  Damietta,  had  only 
^vanted  a  word  from  the  queen  to  be  consoled  ;  shs  knew 
thst  he  waa  to  depart  the  next  day  for  Cairo;  that 
Berengere  waa  lo  follow  him  thither ;  that,  without  losing 
an  instant,  he  was  to  aaaemble  his  troops,  and  lead  them 
into  Syria :  Agnea  however  heard  also,  that  notwithstand- 
ing tht  abruptooM  of  hia  depurtorr,  and  the  rapidi^  of 


hia  inteoded  marob,  ho  had  auebnoportant  news  to  com- 
municate le  Saladin  that  he  could  nol  wait  for  a  mooMOt 
when  he  mtgfat  m-ntion  them  hiooaelf ;  but  tfiat,  before 
the  doae  of  the  day,  one  of  hia  slaves  charged  with  bis 
letters  waa  to  set  off  for  Kouroutba.  Thia  in<elligciMe 
aurpriaed  her;  her  auspecting  mind  aought  a  mystery 
therein,  and  jealousy  inii|>ired  her  with  the  seme  tbOoght 
aa  generosi^  hsd  suggested  to  Matilda.  She  wialied  lo 
aaoertaln  the  faet  without  any  more  delay,  and  going  into 
the  queen's  apartment,  aaked  toaee  her.  Henninia.  would 
not  aufifer  her  to  enter.  •«  Her  sovereign,"  she  satd,  ««wes 
weak,  dejected,  aicfcly,  and  unable  to  apeak  to  may 
peraon.  Agnea  replied,  that  abe  waa  well  enough  to 
speak  to  the  prince,  and  would  be  able  to  aet  out  the  next 
day.  To  so  moeh  obstinacy  tlie  counteas  oppoaed  her 
mistrsss's  orders ;  and  the  daughter  of  Amaurf,  eoovisced 
they  were  deceiving  her,  looked  at  Hermioia  in  a  sCem  and 
threatening  manner,  which  asemed  to  aay  that  she  had 
diaoovered  the  aecret  Seeing  fully  that  her  ottempls 
would  be  fruitleas,  she  did  not  insist  sny  more,  and  re- 
turned into  her  apartment  with  rage  in  her  hreoat,  for 
she  waa  nearly  certain  that  Matilda  waa  not  gone;  but 
it  imported  her  to  know  whether  Malek  Adhel  hod  par- 
ticipated in  the  odiooa  plot,  and  hence  ahe  -employed  to 
betray  him  the  wealth  he  had  laviahed  upon  her.  AK 
her  jewela  and  treasures  were  st  onoe  put  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  slave  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  prince's 
letter ;  thus  she  ot>teiBed  the  object  of  her  search,  snd 
read  —  follows : 

<•  Brother,  I  wish  to  obey  thy  oommandr ;  hat,  doubt- 
less, I  ought  not  to  hove  wished  it,  since  I  found  they 
could  no  longer  be  executed.  Hesveu  would  not  permit 
that  I  should  resign  the  t)esuty  I  adore ;  nor  that  I  should 
break  the  oath  I  had  made  to  the  queen,  of  sending  her 
back  to  her  husbsnd.  During  my  absence,  Metchooh, 
who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  thy  aoprenoe  will, 
has  been  deceived ;  he  therefore  is  not  goihy ;  but  nettber 
is  thy  brother  guilty ;  and  I  hope  to  convince  thee  of  it 
in  a  few  days,  by  driving  away  the  Chriatiana  from 
Ptolemais,  and  bringing  hark  to  thy  aaered  foet  the  keys 
of  that  bulwark  of  the  East." 

•«  She  is  Uien  here !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  and  her  trrro- 
bling  voice,  her  pale  and  livid  cheeka,  announced  the 
presence  of  the  furiea  who  tortured  her  breast.  She  ssid 
nothing,  but  contrived  her  revenge.  The  slave,  who  was 
before  her,  took  possession  of  the  gold,  the  price  of  his 
treason,  and  asked  her  for  the  letter  back—**  I  will  not 
give  it  thee  back,  slave«"  replied  she.  «•  Take  away  thy 
wealth  ;  go  and  seek  with  it  a  sheltrr  in  Antioch ;  there 
the  arm  of  Malek  Adhel  cannot  reach  thee  !"  The  goOty 
aervant  hastened  to  withdraw  ;  he  flew  to  save  his  bead 
from  the  rage  of  bia  insulted  maater,  while  the  prises, 
secure  and  eaay,  thought  he  waa  on  hia  way  to  Seladln's 
quarters. 

The  daughter  of  Amaury,  now  left  alone,  was  casthig 
gloomy  snd  furious  glances  sround  her.  She  demanded 
her  arma^tbose  arms  that  were  to  prove  her  avengen! 
and  the  art  of  aeduction  being  familisr  to  her,  abe  sqc> 
ceeded  in  prevailing  on  one  of  her  guarda  to  give  her 
back  the  helmet,  the  buckler,  the  breasApplate,  and  her 
poniard  too,  which  she  longed  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of 
her  victim.  On  aeeing  thoae  arms  displayed  before  ber, 
a  malignant  joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes ;  for  now  she  was 
sure  that  the  next  day's  son  would  behold  her  vengesoce, 
and  that  Matilda  would  not  follow  the  prince  to  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Matilda  knew  not  yet  what  were  the  prince'a  projects ; 
she  was  ignorant  whether  he  intended  to  remain  with  ber 
at  Cairo,  or  to  take  her  with  him  lo  Syria  ;  ahe  equally 
rejected  these  two  plans,  and  adopted  none  but  what 
would  separate  ber  from  Malek  Adbel.— >A  prison^  how- 
ever  horrible,  provided  no  man's  looks  were  to  enter  it, 
seemed  to  ber  the  first  of  all  blessings,  since  it  would  fVee 
ber  from  that  mysterious,  confused,  seducing  dsnger 
which  surrounded,  pressed,  autl  frightened  her;  whkh 
threw  bitterness  into  her  soul,  sllowing  her  at  the  same 
time  to  taste  no  rest  But  already  the  day  i^peared ;  the 
prince  entered  precipitately  info  the  apartmenU  where 
Herminia  of  Leicester,  aasisted  by  Berengere*s  women, 
was  making  preparationa  for  the  journey.  He  ssid  be 
came  to  fotch  the  queen,  and  adied  to  aee  ber;  tbe 
counteaa  pointed  at  the  oratory,  to  which  he  ran,  and  im- 
parted to  MatikJrthe  reaaons  whidi  made  him  wiah  that 
ahe  ahould  persist  in  wearing  her  diagniie:  abe  heard 
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Ukfett,  ift4  appro^rvd ;  bat  jet  antwerad,  **  O  Prinoe,  why 
«boQkl  yott  reM  agminst  SaUdiii's  plcaiure  !  He  forbade 
1^  Um  ^uwh  abould  depart,  and  the  queen  ia  gone ;  but 
l»  CoaimaM<M  my  depaitnre ;  and,  in  aending  me  away, 
y#«  Wtfi  pNf^  to  yoof  brother  that,  in  what  depended  on 
y6d,  ^  Isjunctiona  have  not  been  diaobeyed.  O !  why, 
aiore  cruel  than  Sabdin  hioiaelf,  would  you  wiah  to  de- 
Itaui  •ne  bore,  when  be  had  conaented  to  my  releaae  V* 
o«->*liatilda,'*  aaid  he,  <«  I  never  knew  tuch  cruelty,  auch 
kardneas  of  heart,  aa  youra;  it  ia  inacceaaible  to  every 
*oft  of  emotion,  to  every  feeling  ofcompataion.  Unable 
to  fly  from  me,  you  widi  at  leaat  that  yout  hatred  ahould 
ptft  na ;  bat  whatever  be  the  fata  you  reaerve  for  me,  hope 
not  erer  to  be  reatored  to  your  brethren.  Aa  long  aa  thia 
heart  palpitatea,  yon  ahall  not  quit  the  empire  I  govern : 
conaole  yoorself,  however ;  for,  if  I  conduct  you  now  to 
Cairo,  I  ahall  not  remain  there  with  you ;  my  country 
and  Sabdin  call  me,  and  acarcely  will  you  be  lodged  in 
the  palace  of  the  gmt  caliphs,  ere  I  ahall  fly  to  battle.'* 
— "  O  wretched  Chrtatiana  !*'  exclaimed  ahe,  raising  her 
eyea  to  heaven,  '*  O  my  brother,  brave  and  beloved  Rich- 
ard, have  I  then  bid  thee  an  eternal  farewell,  and  art  thou 
destined  to  fall  under  the  sword  of  our  enemy  !" — "Ma- 
tilda,** replied  Adhel,  deeply  afflicted,  *'  ia  it  I  whom  you 
name  your  enemy  ? — is  it  by  my  hand  that  you  dread  to 
aee  yoar  brother  fall  1  O  inhuman  beauty,  and  still  less 
inhuman  than  thou  art  adored,  thou  knowest  my  heart 
bat  very  ill  indeed,  if  thou  thinkest  thst  even,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  might  perish  the  victim  of  thy  inflexible 
riftoura,  my  last  wish  would  not  be  to  spare  thee  a  cauae 
<if  aorrow — to  aave  thee  a  tear.  Live  in  peace,  Matilda. 
If  thy  brother  ahould  attack  me,  it  is  not  he  who  will 
perish.  If  the  blood-stained  aword  of  death  ahould  be 
li&cd  on  hia  head,  I  will  spring  forward,  and  hia  head  ahall 
not  fall ;  but,  Matilda,**  added  he,  throwing  himself  on  his 
kneea,  «*  when  I  have  aaved  thy  brother  at  the  expend 
of  my  life,  and  nothing  remaina  of  the  wretch  who 
adotea  thee  bat  a  cold  and  inanimate  body  extended  at 
length  in  the  grave,  will  not  your  aversion  be  softened 
and  win.  yoQ  no(  drop  on  my  aabea  one  of  those  tears  of 
compassion  which  my  love  or  my  despair  have  never 
been  able  to  wring  from  you  V 

ilaisiog  bia  handa  towards  her  with  a  supplicating 
hok^  and  hia  eyea  filled  with  love  and  grief;  hia  worda,  so 
aorrowfbl  and  tender,  had  deeply  affected  the  feelinga  of 
Matilda.  He  implored  her  pity :  ah  !  could  he  have  read 
her  aoul,  it  waa  not  pity,  it  waa  not  love  even,  that  he 
woold  have  asked  of  her ;  he  would  have  bleaaed  bis  fate, 
and  aaked  for  nothing. 

Matilda,  atanding  near  him,  leaned  her  head  on  the 
back  of  the  queen*8  arm-chair,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
conceal  from  the  prince  the  tears  that  the  doleful  images 
he  had  joat  placed  before  her  bad  provoked.  Kneeling 
close  by  her,  he  waa  silently  waiting  for  an  answer,  when 
anddenly  a  terrible  noise  waa  heard,  piercing  screams  re- 
aounded  in  the  next  room,  and  the  door  bursting  open 
with  a  dreadful  craah,  a  warrior,  armed  with  a  naked 
•word,  appeared,  and  sprang  towards  the  prirKesa. — She 
would  have  died  with  terror  had  not  Maiek  Adhel expoaed 
hia  life  to  save  her.  Without  arma  to  defend  her,  he  had 
bat  his  life  to  give,  and  gave  it  with  transport.  He  throw 
himself  before  ber — the  sword  of  Agnes  waa  going  to 
pierce  Matilda,  but  her  arm  lost  part  of  ita  strength  on 
her  seeing  Malek  Adhel  was  pierced.  The  wound  waa 
aKght,  but  the  blood  flowed.  Matilda  saw  it — that  human 
bkMd  which  sprinkled  her,  and  which,  in  her  thoughts, 
iiie  hfd  always  aasociated  with  an  idea  of  death,  struck 
ber  with  terror :  she  fancied  Malek  Adhel  waa  on  the 
point  of  expiring ;  ahe  believed  it,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the 
groond. 

In  the  mean  time,  close  afUr  Agnea,  Herminia  had 
msbed  in.  She  saw  the  state  her  mistress  waa  in,  and 
flew  to  ber  aMistance.  The  prince,  having  placed  his 
beloved  in  the  arms  of  that  faithful  friend,  thought  only 
of  taking  revenge  on  that  rash  warrior  whom  he  had 
not  as  yet  rec^nised.  Wounded  and  defenceless,  he 
fan  violently  against  him,  with  an  intent  to  throw  him 
down.  Agnes  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  presented  the 
point  of  her  sword  to  him,  and  said,  **  Beware^  for  thou 
haat  not  to  enchanter  a  weak  or  an  indulgent  enemy." 
He  knew  ber  voice,  and  ahuddered.  **  Wretched  Agnea !" 
exclaimed  he.  She  intermpted  him,  with  a  atrong  and 
menacing  voice,  -  Wretched,  indeed,  for  ahe  baa  missed 
bar  revengeful  blow  !  but  perhapa,  ere  long,  othera  will 
serve  ber  better!*'  She  then  withdrew  precipitately. 
The   prince    aamestly  recommended    Matilda  to.  the 


counteas*s  care,  and,  heedleaa  of  hia  wound,  he  ran  after 
Agnea,  to  oppose  the  furious  designs  she  meditated. 

On  recovering  from  her  long  fainting  fit,  Matilda 
found  herself  on  the  queen's  bed.  Herminia  waa  near 
ber,  aeveral  alaves  were  attending.  She  examined  them 
with  a  vacant  eye,  and  tried  to  recall  her  thoughts ;  but 
they  crowded  on  her  mind  with  ao  much  agitation  and 
confusion,  that  ahe  could  only  muster  unconnected 
images  of  all  that  had  passed.  She  raised  her  head, 
looked  around  her,  perceived  the  blood  on  her  garments, 
and  thia  view  threw  a  vivid  light  on  all  her  recollections. 
*<  Tell  me,**  excUiimed  she,  with  a  sentiment  of  horror, 
**  pray  tell  me  if  the  prince  ia  living  1'*  Much  diatorbed, 
and  with  her  eyea  full  of  teara,  the  counteas  drew  nearer, 
and  answered  that  the  prince  was  alive  and  fighting  at 
that  moment  Matilda  wondered,  and  demanded,  **  What 
enemiea  can  attack  him  in  a  place  where  he  commands  T* 
<*  Ah,  madam**  replied  Herminia,  *<  that  perfidioua  wo- 
man whom  your  goodness  protected — that  Agnea,  ao 
passionate,  ao  terrible,  has  cauaed  the  tumuli  that  pre- 
vails here,  and  the  aedition  that  haa  taken  place  in  the 
city.  Her  aword  in  one  hand,  the  prince*s  letter  in  the 
other,  she  has  gone  to  tell  the  soldiers  and  the  people, 
that  Saladin*a  commanda  had  been  ecomed;  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  gone;  that  you  were  yet  at  Da- 
mietta ;  that,  dupea  of  your  artifices,  the  sultan,  Egypt, 
and  the  whole  empire,  were  the  sport  of  a  vile  Cbria- 
tian.  She  added  that  the  prince,  the  victim  of  your 
aeductiona,  waa  himself  on  the  point  of  betraying  bis 
country,  if  you  were  not  snatched  away  from  him.  Her 
frantic  criea  have  alarmed  the  populace,  have  brought 
them  to  the  door  of  thia  palace ;  and  now,  while  a  fu- 
rious band  ia  aaking  for  your  life,  the  prince  haa  put  on 
hia  armour  and  flown  to  your  defei>ce.**  *<  Run  I**  in- 
terrupted the  princeaa,  *«  O  run,  and  tell  him  to  let  me 
periah,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  any  dangera  for 
my  aake.**  <«  None  of  ua  can  go  there,'*  replied  Her- 
minia. *«  Before  he  left  the  palace,  the  prince*  out  of 
care  for  the  preservation  of  your  highneas,  placed  at  the 
door  a  numerous  guard,  who  allow  no  one  to  enter  or 
go  out.*'  **  O,  my  dear  Herminia,**  replied  the  princess, 
weeping,  **  is  it  certain  then  that  the  blow  he  baa  re- 
ceived ia  not  mortal  !**  "  It  would  have  been  ao,  undoubt- 
edly, madam,  if  Agnea  had  wounded  him  by  striking 
your  heart ;  and,  if  love  had  not  weakened  her  arm,  the 
prince  must  Jiave  perished."  **  Perished  to  save  me  !** 
interrupted  Matilda,  in  an  exalted  tone ;  *'  I  owe  then 
my  life  to  him,  do  I  not.  Countess  of  Leicester  1  it  is 
to  him  I  owe  my  life  !'*  She  stopped,  much  aflected  and 
oppreased,  and  it  waa  only  after  a  pause  that  she  found 
strength  to  resume  and  enquire  how  many  houra  had 
elapsed  aioce  that  cruel  scene.  **  Seven,  at  leaat,**  replied 
the  couulesa,  looking  at  the  large  gilt  clock  that  adorned 
the  room.  **  And  are  there  no  meana  to  learn  whether 
he  is  safe  1"  repeated  the  princess,  with  anguish.  Her- 
minia, with  a  sorrowful  look,  made  aigna  that  there  were 
none.  **  We  then  must  wait,  and  hold  ourselves  resign- 
ed to  the  Divine  will,'*  replied  Matilda,  with  a  dgh. 
Pale  and  dejected,  ahe  now  arose ;  the  eight  of  her  dreaa 
made  her  ahudder.  **  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  exclaim- 
ed she,  **  take  off  these  garments,  where  the  prince's 
death  aeema  written  in  sanguinary  characters.  Herminia 
ofiered  to  replace  them  by  other  robea  of  the  queen's. 
**  No !"  aaid  the  princeaa ;  **  return  me  my  own ;  since 
all  n  diacovered  now,  I  may  quit  these  brilliant  worldly 
trappinga,  and  reaume  my  humble  attire."  Without 
doubt,  she  hoped  to  recover  with  them  that  peace  of 
mind  and  innocence  of  thought  of  which  they  were  the 
symbols.  But,  alns  I  the  garments  avail  but  Uttle  to  the 
inward  tranquillity;  Matilda  experienced  thia,  and  la- 
mented it.  Thia  last  event  had  just  diacovered  to  her 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  wound  love  had  jnade  in 
her  heart;  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  prince  waa 
again  exposing  his  life  in  her  service,  she  durst  not  beg 
its  cure.  *<  Alas !"  exclaimed  she,  «  when  he  has  just 
shed  his  Mood  for  me;  when,  on  my  aooount,  hia  life  ia 
still  in  danger,  ahould  I  not  be  ungrateful,  should  I  not 
be  guilty,  if  I  endeavoured  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
it  t  Undoubtedly  I  will  do  it  when  hia  life  ia  aecure ; 
but  till  then,  O  my  God  I  can  I  be  forbidden  to  (Mray  for 
himl" 

The  striking  of  the  clock  had  juat  informed  them  it 
was  midnight,  and  Matilda  waa  praying  etill,  when  the 
doora  of  her  apartment  were  opened,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  appeared.  <*  I  come,"  aaid  he  '^  to  calm  your 
highneaa'a  feaia  laapactiDg  the  aadition  raised  against 


you  by  a  frantic  woman ;  all  ia  tranqail  now ;  Iba  priaci* 
haa  ahown  himaelf  to  the  people ;  he  haa  apokea  le  kie 
troopa;  and,  to  make  them  all  return  to  their  daty^be 
haa  not  even  had  occasion  to  fight  Agnes,  seeing  ber 
hopea  destroyed,  has  diaappeared,  and  they  have  aought 
for  her  every  where  in  Damietta,"  <«  Bat  the  prince,'" 
interrupted  Matilda,  <*  the  prince  haa  been  dangerously 
wounded  by  her;  are  there  no  apprebenaions entertained 
for  his  life  V*  **  If  he  never  receive  a  more  faUl  wound," 
replied  the  duke,  **  the  Chriatiana  will  long  yet  have  to 
deplore  that  the  hand  of  Agnes  has  not  been  more  sure." 
^  O  heavena,  what  do  I  hear  !"  exclaimed  the  princeaa, 
•<  do  you  wiah  that  the  hero  had  perished  tb6  victim  of 
aasassination  1"  **  Had  I  been  near  him  at  the  moment," 
replied  the  duke,  «•  I  would  have  exposed,  to  defend  him, 
the  remaina  of  that  old  blood  that  flowa  in  my  veina ; 
but  I  cannot  forget,  nor  can  your  higbneaa  forget,  either 
that  it  is  the  arm  of  that  formidable  warrior  which  over- 
threw  Jerusalem,  ahook  the  empire  of  Chriat,  and  is  now 
preparing  to  destroy  it  for  ever;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
true  faith  having  no  greater  enemy,  the  day  of  his  death 
would  be  the  dawn  of  ito  proaperity."  Matilda  cast  her 
eyea  downward,  and  made  no  reply ;  the  Duke  of  Nor. 
folk  withdrew,  and  ahe  waa  left  alone.  O  I  how  had 
one  single  word  now  changed  her  ideas  and  dispoaitions ! 
but  a  moment,  scarcely,  and  she  allowed  all  her  thougbta 
to  follow  the  inclination  of  hei  heart,  gave  herself  up 
with  complacency  to  the  tender  concern  she  felt  for  a^ 
hero  who  had  preserved  her  from  the  homicide  dagger, 
and  waa  fighting  against  a  whole  people  to  save  her ;  but 
suddenly  they  reminded  her  that  the  prince,  who  engaged 
thus  her  whole  attention,  was  he  who  hsd  destroyed  Je- 
rusalem, ahaken  the  empire  of  Christ,  and  waa  preparing 
to  crush  it  She  felt  her  heart  filled  with  one  only  image, 
that  of  the  enemy  of  her  brethren  and  her  God.  The 
aolemn  darkness  of  night  reigned  around  her ;  but  a 
more  gloomy  darkness  reigned  in  her  mind  ;  she  could 
enjoy  no  repose;  she  remained  standing,  now  walked 
about,  then  aat  down,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  *<  O  my 
God,  forgive  my  error,  for  a  crowd  of  ideas,  which  sfflict 
my  aoul  and  strike  it  with  mortal  feara,  have  arisen  in 
me ;  how  shall  I  escape  unhurt,  how  shall  I  subdue  my 
weakneaal  My  heart  rules  and  tyrannises  over  me; 
but  I  would  rather  undergo  all  ioMginable  tortures,  I 
would  rather  die,  than  indulge  the  aentiment  that  it  haa 
given  admitUnce  to !"  She  then  prostrated  herself,  and 
added  with  fervour,  **  O  Thou  who  sayest  to  the  aea,  be 
calm !  and  to  the  unruly  wirtds,  blow  no  more !  com- 
mand me  to  be  tranquil,  and  soon  I  ahall  recover  my 
wonted  serenity."  But,  alas  I  she  prayed  in  vain ;  for 
if  she  invoked  Heaven,  she  still  thought  on  the  prince  ; 
and  the  aight  of  the  Redeemer,  stretched  on  the  croea 
before  her,  moved  her  less  than  the  rcmemlirance  of  the 
blood  Malek  Adhel  had  loat  for  her ;  therefore  the  mis- 
guided virgin  aroae  from  the  feet  of  the  graciooa  Consoler 
of  all  troubles  without  being  comforted ;  for  it  is  to  pure 
hearts  only  that  prayer  becomes  eflicacious.  The  unfor- 
tunate  courted  sleep,  and  found  only  the  image  of  the 
prince<— ahe  awoke,  and  found  it  again.  Thera  was  no 
diflerence  between  the  stale  she  leA  and  that  she  entered 
into ;  for  the  importunate  and  cherished  image  followed 
her  equally  through  both,  oppressed  her  with  the  same 
weight,  hsonted  her  with  the  aame  thougbta.  Like  a 
vivid  and  piercing  flao^  it  ]>arta,  destroys  all  that  ia  not 
ilaelf,  makes  its  wsy  through  all  that  leaists,  )>enetratea 
on  every  side,  and  aucceeda  in  reigning  alone  over  the 
panga  of  conacience,  and  over  piety  in  tears. 

Meanwhile,  Matilda  waa  yet  atruggling  againat  tliat 
empire  she  held  in  detestation.  She  rose  abruptly,  ran 
to  her  window,  and  asked  of  that  heaven,  sparkKng  with 
the  fire  of  thousands  of  stars,  a  aupport  againat  the  se- 
ductions thst  encircled  her;  but  that  aaiae  heaven,  in 
whom  afie  tniated,  seemed  to  betray  her,  like  the  rest  of 
nature.  All  aeemed  then  to  be  over,  all  abandoned  her — 
men,  reaaon,  God  himself!  In  that  forlorn  state,  the 
virgin,  in  despair,  waa  on  the  point  of  losing  her  resig- 
nation aa  well  aa  her  innocence;  ahe  waa  going  to 
accuae  the  Almighty,  to  call  him  to  account  for  denying 
her  the  strength  she  wanted,  and  to  reproach  him  with 
having  permitted  that  ahe  should  love  a  Saracen !  But 
no ;  thoss  pure  lips  stopped.  They  knew  not  how  to 
blaspheme,  and  uttered  no  other  murmnra  than  thoee  of 
repentance.  lU-fated  princess !  thou  art  kneeling,  press- 
ing to  thy  breast  the  valuable  relic  the  abbeaa  had  given 
thee,  calluig  to  thy  aid  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  asking 
of  the  Alnigh^  to  take  pity  on  thy  leai»-r-biit,  when 
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all  these  euocoora  have  abendoned  tbee,  when  all  are 
deaf  to  thy  criea,  how  will  thoa  tear  from  thj  breast  the 
dreadful  leBtiment  that  tortures  it!  Witt  thou  raise  a 
criminal  hand  against  thy  life  1  Thou  art  ready,  with- 
out doubt,  to  yield  it  up  to  God — but  will  he  accept  the 
hloody  sacrifice  t  Amidst  such  anxiety  and  remorse, 
perhaps  she  was  going  to  adopt  that  criminal  project, 
«nd  thus  precipitate  herself  for  ever  into  the  snares  laid 
•round  her  by  the  ancient  enemy  of  man,  when  a  divine 
thought  broke  upon  her  mind,  and  calmed  it  instantly. 
She  recollected  the  holy  hermit  the  prelate  had  spoken 
of  to  her.  She  hoped  to  find  near  him  a  remedy  for  her 
pain^— and,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  zeal  that  did  not  allow  ber 
a  moment  for  reflection,  she  engaged  herself,  by  a  solemn 
^ow,  to  go  to  the  hermit.  And  a  vow  taken  on  such  an 
4>eca8ion,  and  uttered  with  such  ardour,  could  not  meet 
T^th  any  obstacle,  and  most  necessarily  be  fulfilled. 
Matilda  was  so  convinced  of  it,  that  she  already  received 
part  of  the  benefit  she  expected  to  reap  from  the  coun- 
sels of  the  holy  man.  She  raised  that  confused  and 
heavenly  hope  between  her  heart  and  the  prince's  image; 
and,  under  the  shade  of  that  divine  shelter,  her  bosom, 
relieved,  began  at  last  to  breathe,  and  somewhat  shake 
off  the  power  that  tyrannised  over  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  having  prepared  every  thing 
for  his  departure,  his  wound  did  not  detain  him.  But 
now,  in  going  to  Cairo,  he  no  longer  intended  to  leave 
Matilda  there :  he  apprehended  the  superstitious  frenzy  of 
a  blind  multitude,  and  could  not  be  easy  unless  he  saw 
her  always  near  him.  What  imported  it  that  he  was 
about  to  conduct  her  near  the  Christian  camp  t  what 
could  he  have  to  fear  ?  he„always  invincible  till  then, 
could  he  cease  to  be  so,  when  he  would  have  to  defend 
the  beauty  he  loved  ?  Therefore,  he  intended  that  she 
should  follow  him  to  Cairo,  whither  be  was  going  to 
collect  the  remainder  of  bis  troops ;  she  should  go  with 
him  to  Suez,  where  his  other  soldiers  were  waiting  for 
him. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  would  be  obliged  on  her  account  to 
travel  more  slowly,  as  he  knew  that  Agnds  had  bribed 
the  slave,  and  taken  possession  of  the  letter  he  had  been 
preparing  for  Saladin,  he  wrote  another,  and  added,  to 
all  that  the  first  contained,  the  particulars  of  Agnes'  per- 
fidy, and  of  the  sedition  at  Oamietta.  Then,  after  en- 
trusting it  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants,  he  went 
to  take  some  rest  pfevious  to  daylight  appearing,  when 
he  proposed  to  acquaint  the  English  princess  with  his 
new  intentions.  He  had  in  rain  caused  strict  search  to 
he  made  for  Agnes  throughout  the  city.  She  could  not 
he  found.  As  soon  as  that  Tindietive  woman  had  per- 
ceived that  the  sight,  the  speeches,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  prince,  calmed  the  people,  and  brought  back  tran- 
quillity, she  had  escaped  ;  and,  clad  in  armour,  and 
mounted  on  a  horse  she  had  paid  a  high  price  for,  she 
took  the  road  to  Kouroutba,  alone — seeking  in  her  mind 
what  means  remained  to  destroy  her  rival,  as  well  as  the 
ungrateful  prince,  whom  she  still  fancied  that  she  hated. 
While  she  was  thus  musing,  and  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
templation, a  man,  riding  on  a  swift  camel,  was  on  the 
point  of  getting  before  her.  She  recognised  in  him 
Malek  Adhel's  most  faithful  servant.  "Whither  art 
thou  going  ?"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  loud  voice.  He  made 
no  answer,  and  hastened  on.  She  plunged  her  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  her  horse,  and  sprang  after  him. 
**  Give  me  that  thou  carriest,  or  defend  thy  life  !*'  cried 
she.  He  raised  his  lance :  she  flung  her  javelin,  and 
made  the  Mussulman  bite  the  dust.  He  fell  the  victim 
of  his  zeal.  The  merciless  Amazon  snatched  from  him 
the  letter  he  had  in  his  care — and,  certain  -  she  should 
now  be  able  to  revenge  herself,  took  delight  in  the  blood 
she  had  spilled,  and  smiled  at  the  mischief  she  was 
about  to  do.  While  she  was  following  the  road  to  Kou- 
routba, Malek  Adhcl  was  explaining  to  Matilda  the.rea- 
sons  which  had  made  him  change  his  mind,  and  induced 
him  to  take  her  with  him  to  Saladin's  camp.  She 
listened  to  him  in  silence,  her  head  reclining  on  her 
hand.  She  was  moved  less  with  what  he  said  than  with 
observing  the  paleness  of  his  countenance,  made  so  by 
the  blood  he  had  lost  for  her  sake.  Meanwhile,  the 
more  a  fleeted  she  felt  herself,  the  more  she  persisted  in 
her  wish  to  fulfil  her  vow.  "  My  lord,"  she  said  to  him, 
«  proceed  whither  your  destiny  calls  you,  but  leave  me 
at  Cairo.**  He  urged  again  with  new  vehemence  the 
dangers  to  which  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  people  might 
expose  her,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  her  defender, 
•od  4^cr}h9  j  |he  torturing  soU^tude  of  his  love.     With 


a  stem  and  firm  voice,  she  interrupted  him  in  these 
words :  "  My  lord,  you  see  what  are  the  effects  of  a 
guilty  passion,  and  in  what  a  dreadful  manner  the  Al- 
mighty chastises  the  sentiments  he  reprobates.  It  is  at 
the  price  of  your  blood  he  has  made  you  expiate  your 
faults.  If  you  persevere  one  day  longer,  your  death 
perhaps  will  be  the  punishment  he  will  inflict.  Ah !  do 
not  force  me  to  weep,  and,  without  doubt,  to  weep  eter- 
nally, the  loss  of  him  to  whose  magnanimity  I  am 
indebted  for  life!"  She  stopped,  as  the  recollection 
brought  back  all  her  weakness.  "  Well,  Matilda,  go  on  !** 
replied  the  prince,  ''and  make  me  lament  that  I  did  not 
perish  by  the  hand  of  Agnes."  l*he  princess  concealed 
the  violent  agitation  this  reply  caused  her — and,  in  order 
to  punish  herself  for  what  she  experienced,  she  resumed 
in  a  still  sterner  voice:  **  Having  been  for' a  longtime 
kept  fiir  away  from  the  altars  of  my  God,  deprived  of 
that  celestial  manna  he  dbtributes  to  his  children,  and 
ignorant  when  I  shall  be  able  to  enter  again  his  adorable 
sanctuary,  I  should  wish  to  go  and  purify  myself  from 
the  numberless  stains  I  must  have  imbibed  during  my 
compulsive  residence  with  the  infidels.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea  stand  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  where  a 
son  of  Basil,  conqueror  of  the  world,  which  he  had  laid 
at  his  feet,  lives,  unknown  to  men,  but  well  known  to  the 
Lord,  who  feeds  him  with  the  bread  of  his  angels ! — 
Thither  does  a  sacred  vow  call  me ;  thither  a  sad  captive 
begs  oi  you  to  let  her  go  on  a  pilgrimage." 

Malek  Adhel  looked  at  her,  and  listened  with  pro- 
found astonishment.  **  Matilda,"  said  he,  **  what  do  you 
propose  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  least  part  of  the  difli- 
culties  that  oppose  your  enterprise?  Do  you  know 
that,  once  arrived  at  Cairo,  you  will  have  to  cross  a  bar- 
ren, extensive,  and  burning  desert,  scattered  over  with 
lawless  soldiers  and  plundering  Arabs  t"  <<  God,  who 
reads  in  my  heart  the  motive  that  guides  me,"  replied 
she,  raising  to  heaven  looks  replete  with  piety,  **  will 
defend  me  against  all  perils.  That  wild  and  barren 
Thebaid  that  I  wish  to  traverse  is  a  desert  for  the  incre- 
dulous only :  for  the  true  believers,  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Anthonles,  the  Pacomes,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  immensity  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  who 
never  abandoned  his  children  in  the  hour  of  need." 
Malek  Adhel  looked  at  the  princess  with  new  surprise. 
He  could  not  believe  what  he  heard — that  a  young  per- 
son should  for  a  moment  have  entertained  the  thought 
of  such  a  dangerous  journey  !  Had  he  known  that 
religion  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  fanatical  delirium 
which  possessed  her,  it  would  not  have  been  witk  sur< 
prise  alone  that  he  would  have  beheld  her:  but  from  the 
severity  of  her  deportment,  God,  who  reads  the  hearts 
of  men,  could  alone  know  what  passed  in  Matilda's — 
and  he  alone  perceived  that  she  would  have  contem- 
plated the  perils  of  the  desert  with  more  timidity,  had 
she  felt  less  terror  at  those  to  which  her  heart  exposed 
her. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  prince  resumed, — <<Hear, 
Matilda  ! — Did  not  my  duty  even  command  me  to  go 
and  join  my  brother  without  delay — were  I  even  free  to 
follow  you  on  your  journey,  I  would  not  on  any  account 
permit  you  to  expose  yourself  to  the  numberless  dangeis 
that  must  threaten  you  in  those  vast  solitudes."  «  Ah !" 
interrupted  she,  enthusiastically,  **  they  would  not  in- 
spire you  with  any  f^ars,  if  you  knew,  as  I  do,  that  God 
is  all-powerful.  Why  can  I  not  convince  you  that,  to 
save  me,  he  needs  the  assistance  of  no  one  ;  and,  if  he 
decree  my  fall,  is  not  my  life  his?  Let  him  take  it  back ; 
I  give  it  up  with  joy."  The  ardent  faith  that  shone  in 
the  virgin's  countenance  convinced  Adhel  that  the  mo- 
ment was  not  favourable  to  dissuade  her  from  her  project. 
Being  resolved  also  to  oppose  it  with  open  force  if  she 
persisted,  he  intended  to  wait  till  their  arrival  at  Cairo 
before  he  positively  refused  his  assent,  hoping  that,  in 
that  space  of  time,  her  intention  would  of  itself  grow 
weaker. 

•♦  Hear !"  said  be :  **  to-morrow,  with  the  dawn,  shall 
my  galleys  be  ready  ;  together  we  will  go  Up  the  great 
river  as  far  as  Cairo.  There,  while  1  assemble  mf  army, 
you  will  consult  with  yourself  on  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise  you  have  formed,  and  learn  whether  I  have 
exaggerated  them.  You  will  judge  whether  I  can  con- 
sent to  expose  you  to  certain  destruction  :  and,  if  I  have 
not  said  any  thing  in  that  respect  but  what  you  find 
exactly  true,  then,  Matilda,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you 
will  abandon  your  project,  and  resolve  at  last  on  accom- 
panymg  me  to  Saladin's  courf    Thif  nid,  ^^  with- 


drew. The  princess,  far  from  being  aflTected  by  the  same 
terrors  as  he  was,  and  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
peril  that  awaited  her,  renewed  at  the  feet  of  the  Al- 
mighty the  engagement  of  venturing  into  the  deserts  of 
Thebaid,  swore  never  to  leave  them  rather  than  return 
near  Malek  Adhel,  and  blessed  that  God  who  causes  to 
be  felt  the  effects  of  his  clemency,  at  the  same  tnnc  with 
those  of  his  severity ;  for,  it  is  by  shedding  cxtrsordi- 
nary  bitterness  and  intolerable  disgusts  on  guilty  afTarc- 
ments  and  unruly  sentiments,  that  he  obliges  his  create rca 
to  seek  after  pleasures  free  from  pain  and  remorse. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Scarcely  the  next  morning  had  the  sun's  first  rays 
began  to  tinge  the  east,  and  the  cries  of  the  sailors  re. 
sounded  in  the  air,  wh«n  the  princess,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  her  faithful  Herminia,  and  some 
English  officers,  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
sun  was  rising,  a  thick  dew  had  cooled  the  earth,  and 
the  sky  was  serene  and  cloudless.  Numbers  of  white 
birds  were  swinging  on  the  branches  of  trees,  their 
silvery  plumage  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  deep  green 
of  the  date  leaves  :  thousands  of  turtle-doves  were  skip- 
ping  about  among  the  orange  trees ;  and  flights  of  pi- 
geons, dercending  among  the  rushes  near  the  river,  were 
in  quest  of  food. 

Matilda  entered  the  galley  which  the  prince  had  caased 
to  be  prepared  for  ber ;  be  did  the  same,  and  sat  down 
by  her  on  a  Persian  carpet,  under  the  shade  of  a  canopy 
made  of  golden  stuff,  and  lined  inside  with  the  richer 
Indian  silks.  The  most  rare  perfumes  of  Yemen  were 
burning  in  rose-wood  stoves,  and  mixing  their  frag^nce 
with  that  sweeter  incense  of  the  groves  of  almond  and 
jessamine,  the  thickets  of  balm,  sweet  basil,  and  rose 
trees,  which  bloomed  along  the  banks.  Through  silver- 
gauze  curtains  Matilda  perceived  the  various  sites  of  a 
pleasant  champaign  country,  and  viewed  that  Delta 
already  so  much  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
for  its  abundance  and  rich  fertilty.  There  were  seen  the 
sycamore,  twining  its  branches  with  the  tamarind,  and 
the  lofty  cassia  tree,  adorned  with  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers,  similar  to  those  of  the  citysus;  above,  the  heads 
of  the  fruitful  date  tree,  loaded  with  its  luxuriant  bunch- 
es, peeped  over  the  grove.  Every  where  odorifarous 
herbs  spread  their  fragrance,  and  the  golden  fruit  of  the 
citron  covered  the  labourer's  cottage;  here,  the  large 
leaves  of  the  banana  afforded  their  thick  umbrageous 
shelter  from  the  sunbeams — there,  twined  in  pleasant 
arbours,  the  pomegranate  grew  nearer  the  river,  and  re- 
flected therein  its  yellow  foliage  and  scarlet  flower; 
while,  from  the  midst  of  the  waves,  king  of  aquatic 
plants,  the  nuphar  raised  its  proud  bead  and  azure  caliz. 
Canals  of  a  pure  and  limpid  water  cooled  these  delightful 
groves — and  all  the  charm  of  flowing  waters  in  a  hot 
climate,  all  the  beauty  that  verdure  can  confer  under  a 
cerulean  sky.  In  short,  all  that  a  soft,  voluptuous,  and 
balsamic  air,  can  inspire,  would  yield  but  a  feeble  con- 
ception of  the  gifts  nature  has  scattered  on  that  favoured 
land  which  the  Nile  embraces  with  its  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sun,  having  reached  its  zenith, 
darted  its  fiery  beams  on  all  nature.  The  zephyr  was 
silent,  the  leaves  unruffled,  the  water  still.  The  mari- 
ners, resting  on  their  oars,  looked  overcome  with  sleep, 
and  the  track  of  the  galley  seemed  scarcely  to  furrotv 
the  surface  of  the  river.  Every  one  sought  a  shelter 
from  the  heat,  and  found  it  in  sleep  alone.  All  became 
drowsy  but  Matilda  and  the  prince ;  they  alone  were 
restless,  when  all  slept  around  them.  The  princess,  in 
the  morning,  had  taken  care  to  wrap  herself  up  very 
close  in  the  thick  folds  of  her  garments  :  her  chaste  veil 
was  drawn  farther  over  her  head  than  usual.  She 
wished,  if  possible,  to  have  concealed  herself  entirely 
under  her  dress.  Alas !  she  would  have  employed  less 
care  to  hide  herself,  bad  she  known  that  it  only  helped 
to  embellish  her  the  more — and  that  modesty,  the  most 
seducing  of  all  virtues,  is  still  also  the  most  alluring  of 
all  ornaments.  She  sat  at  the  greatest  distance  possible 
from  Malek  Adhel ;  her  head  reclined  bock — her  hands, 
a  little  raised,  were  joined,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  heaven. 
On  beholding  her  ethereal  attitude,  her  long  linen  dress, 
and  those  veils,  the  shades  of  ^ich  dimn^  the  lustre 
of  an  alabaster  complexion,  the  ptince  fancied  he  had 
never  seen  her  so  bpautiful,  «nd  felt  he  had  never  loved 
her  so  muc^ ,  He  g^sed  on  her,  and  asked  nothing. 
Stilt  h^  looked  q^  ^er,  ^xA  ^rew  nearer.    He  had  not 
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.VH  tootlied  ber,  and  alretdj  bis  Uood  rao  in  a  burning 
flam^  ttmnigll  hm  ^n«. 

Matildii  te«iain«d  silent.  She  was  thinking  on  the 
v*«^  abe  ba^  toiade,  on  tbe  resolution  she  bad  taken,  to 
ytr/M^fS^rj  thing  to  quit  the  prince;  on  that  eternal 
ve^flUon  which  she  had  sworn  should  take  place  be>^ 
tween  them  ;  and  this  project,  which  watf  to  make  him 
«o  wretched^  would,  without  doubt,  render  her  just  then 
lesB  stem  and  distant.  It  is  alwaya  when  a  sacrifice  is 
«a  tbe  point  of  being  accomplished,  that  we  feel  more 
polg»mntly  all  the  grief  it  is  going  to  indict,  and  see  less 
%H  «he  reasons  that  demand  it :  they  grow  weak  before 
Oie  anguish  we  experience,  and  more  so  before  that 
which*  we  cause.  Hence,  at  the  thought  of  the  prince's 
tears,  Matilda  acarcely  recollected  what  could  be  impor- 
tant enough  to  have  urged  her  to  afflict  the  preserver  of 
her  life.  Alas!  every  thing  conspired  against  her. 
Gratitude  and  compassion  spoke  in  favour  of  Adhel; 
lore  strengthened  their  voice  with  all  the  power  of  his 
own«  The  air  she  breathed,  pregnant  with  voluptuous- 
nesa,  produced  a  sort  of  unknown  emotion  that  disturbed 
her  spirits,  and  which  her  innocence  wondered  at.  She 
sighed,  turned  her  eyes  aside  from  the  object  who  was 
near  her,  and  could  not  comprehend  how  ao  much  afia- 
btlity  could  accompany  so  much  angubh,  and  so  many 
pangs  so  much  felicity.  By  degrees  the  prince  had 
drawn  so  near  her,  ihut,  even  without  looking  at  him, 
she  lost  none  of  his  movements,  none  of  his  sensations. 
Tbe  knowledge  of  this  had  something  contagious  .in  it 
that  augmented  her  trouble.  Absent,  in  deep  thought, 
her  bead  inclined  downwards,  alas !  it  was  no  longer 
her  God  she  was  thinkuig  on.  Her  rnagination  went 
neither  00  high  nor  so  far.  The  prince  undoubtedly 
gneaaed  her  situstion,  for  he  ventured  to  take  her  hand, 
and  preas  it  to  hia  lips.  Matilda  tried  to  draw  it  back ; 
hat  it  ooly  aerved  to  show  her  weakness — a  weakness 
she  felt,  though  unable  to  get  the  better  of.  Thus, 
equallj  tortured  with  repentance,  fear,  and  love,  her 
heart  swelled,  and  her  face  was  covered  with  tears. 
Adhel  saw  her  teara,  and  fancied  he  beheld  his  victory. 
He  pressed  Matilda  in  his  arms — she  started  and  pushed 
him  away.  During  this  moment,  the  virginal  veil  that 
t^ortred  her  forehead  got  loose,  her  fine  flaxen  hair  fell 
in  ringfets  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  relic  she  wore  on 
her  bosom  became  untied,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  She 
saw  it ;  and  instantly  her  duties,  her  errors,  appeared  to 
her  at  once  in  all  their  extent,  and  the  situation  in  which 
•he  foand  herself  struck  her  with  terror.  Every  soft 
emotion  vanished;  repentant  qualms  succeeded — and 
now  ahe  gathered  strength  to  withstand  the  seductions 
that  sorrounded  her.  She  ran,  and  precipiuted  herself 
at  some  distance,  covered  with  tears,  and  the  prey  of  a 
frightful  despair.  In  vain  did  tbe  prince  speak  to  her. 
She  heard  him  no  more.  God  alone  was  present  to  her 
sight — alone  he  was  before  her  eyes  as  an  inexorable 
judge,  ready  to  avenge  his  scorned  laws,  and  to  punish 
her  eternally.  **  Forgive !"  cried  she,  in  the  transports 
of  her  grief,  *«  forgive,  all-powerful  God,  that  I  remained 
near  thy  enemy ! — Thou  hast  witnessed  what  struggles 
I  have  undergone !  thou  hast  seen  what  abhorrence  I 
left  against  my  weakness.  Ah !  had  I  been  able  to 
ahake  off  that  yoke  which  is  to  me  heavier  and  more 
painful  than  death  itself,  I  would  have  done  it  But  in 
vain  did  I  ask  thee  for  support  Thou  hast  denied 
me:  and,  bereft  of  thy  strength,  what  strength  can 
avail  me  ?" 

Malek  Adhel  was  listen'mg  to  her  with  a  mixture  of 
fear,  surprise,  and  hsppinesa.  If,  sometimes,  on  seeing 
(he  emotion  of  the  princess,  he  hsd  flattered  himself  he 
thouM  be  able  to  obtain  her  love,  ofiener  still  had  her 
silence,  her  severity,  deprived  him  of  hope.  Never  had 
his  submissions,  his  respect,  his  earnest  entreaties,  been 
aUe  to  obtain  a  confession  he  would  have  purchased 
with  hb  life.  She  seemed  to  have  no  other  wish  but 
that  of  shunning  him,  and  hastening  her  departure. 
But  now,  did  not  what  he  heard  calm  his  apprehensions  1 
Had  she  remained  indifferent,  would  she  thus  have  re- 
proached herself  with  weakness  1  Meanwhile,  he  could 
not  enjoy  what  he  had  reason  to  hope,  when  he  saw  how 
moch  Matilda  suffered ;  her  reason  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken her.  It  was  becauae  remorse  had  overpowered 
her,  that  ahe  had  let  the  cauae  of  that  remorse  be  guess- 
ed—end the  words  only  that  escaped  her,  acknowledged 
ahe  loved,  because  they  at  the  same  time  confessed  an 
error.  Pale,  diaheveled,  drowned  in  her  tears,  a  nrev 
to  the  moat  violent  tnmsporta,  ahe  (iid  not  e^ett  rijof 


nise  the  object  that  might  prevail,  in  a  soul  like  hers, 
over  her  oaths  and  her  God.  And,  if  it  be  true  that 
deep-rooted  passion  belongs  to  men  of  all  climates  and 
religions ;  if  it  be  true  there  are  no  prejudices  that  it 
will  not  destroy,  nor  habits  that  it  will  not  overcome — 
no  one  need  wonder  that  a  disciple  of  Mahomed  should 
forget  himself  fur  the  sake  of  her  he  loved,  and  that 
Adhel  should  no  longer  be  happy  when  Matilda  was 
wretched.  He  reproached  himself  with  her  grief:  and 
to  see  her  tranquil,  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  hope  of 
being  loved.  If  he  dared  not  leave  her  in  her  present 
condition,  still  less  did  he  dare  to  come  near  her.  **  Ma- 
tilda," said  he,  with  a  submissive  voice,'  *<  deign  to  hear 
me.**  «*  Almighty  Power,"  exdalhied  she,  in  her  still 
increasing  delirium,  **  remove — remove  that  voice  that 
haunts  me !"  ••  O  my  beloved !"  said  he,  "  if  my  pre- 
sence afflict  you,  I  wUl  retire."  "  My  God  "  continued 
ahe,  '•  why  didst  thou  show  him  to  me !  Before  I  had 
seen  him,  I  lived  peaceful  and  happy.  My  heart,  pure 
like  thy  heavens,  obedient  like  thy  angels,  had  never 
formed  a  thought  that  it  feared  to  let  thee  know.  Why 
does  the  infidel  follow  me  every  where  1  why  do  I  find 
him  incessantly?  why  hast  thou  allowed  his  impious 
hand  to  profane  the  bride  of  thy  Christ,  and  not  instant- 
ly crushed  him  with  thy  thunderbolt !"  « Alas !  Ma- 
tilda," replied  the  prince,  sorrowfully,  "  do  you  then  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  your  Grod  on  my  head  !"  **  Have 
I  done  so?"  exclsimed  the  unfortunate,  raising  her 
hands  to  heaven ;  *«  have  I  uttered'such  barbarous  wish- 
es ? — O  my  God,  reject  them !  Punish  mo,  but  avenge 
me  not"  On  hearing  these  kinder  words,  Malek  Adhel 
advanced  some  paces  nearer  to  tho  princess,  and  said, 
•*  Matilda,  deign  to  hear  me.  Matilda,  if  it  be  true,  if  it 
be  possible  that  you  love  me" — At  this  word  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  expression  full  of  indignation,  **  Sara- 
cen !  what  can  give  thee  a  presumption  to  suppose  that 
I  love  thee  ?"  •*  Matilda,"  replied  he,  *•  forgive  my  pre- 
sumption :  my  hope  arose  out  of  thy  repentance.  If 
thou  hast  no  love,  why  accuae  thyself?"  "  O !  wretch 
that  I  am!"  interrupted  she,  "have  I  then  confessed 
my  shame  ?  am  I  fallen  so  low  that  an  infidel  now  can 
claim  tho  right  to  make  me  blush  ?  O  my  sad  heart ! 
replete  only  with  weakness,  folly,  and  bitterness,  in  suf- 
fering thyself  to  be  moved  by  a  Saracen*s  addresses, 
thou  hast  well  deserved  the  shame  of  seeing  him  in- 
formed of  it"  Then,  her  head  inclined  downwards,  her 
hsir  scattered  about  over  her  loose  veil,  in  a  supplicating 
voice,  she  said,  **  O  prince !  let  the  abject  state  to  which 
you  see  me  reduced,  suffice  the  pride  of  the  demon  that 
reigns  over  you.  Turn  your  eyes  away  from  my  wretch- 
edness. Do  not  force  me  to  discover  it  still  more — and 
to  seek  in  my  soul  for  that  which  I  could  not  behold 
without  horror.  Ah !  if  my  shame  is  to  be  confessed, 
let  not  the  confession  be  made  to  you !  Suflfer  me  to 
thed  my  tears  far  away.  Leave  me — ^restore  my  peace ! 
let  from  this  instant  an  eternal  separation  take  place  be- 
tween us  I  I  know  not,  O  Malek  Adhel,  how  dear  and 
painful  the  sacrifice  may  prove  to  you.  But  learn,  that 
man  can  make  none  so  great  in  this  world  but  God  has 
in  the  next  greater  rewards  to  remunerate  him." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  virgin's  countenance 
beamed  with  a  celeatial  fervour.  She  humbly  bent  her 
head  towards  the  ground  in  sign  of  repentance  and  con- 
trition. At  the  sight  of  the  contrite  innocent,  Malek 
Adhel  was  struck  with  a  holy  respect ;  for  there  is  a 
beauty,  a  nobleness,  a  grandeur — there  is  something  of 
the  divinity,  in  innocence  humbling  itself !  After  a  long 
pause,  he  replied  in  a  voice  deeply  affected,  *<  Never  did 
I  hear  such  words,  or  feel  such  sensations  ?  Thou  hast 
penetrated  my  heart;  and  surely  there  is  something 
superhuman  about  thee.  O,  noble  maid  !  live  in  peace 
under  the  wing  of  that  God  who  can  bestow  so  much 
force  and  power  on  the  timid  weak  sex.  I  swear  never 
more  to  mention  a  love  that  oflenda  thee.  Doubtless  I 
shall  sink  under  my  woes — but  to  offend  thee  were 
worse  than  death." 

He  retired,  left  the  princess's  canopy,  and  went  to 
bury,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  vessel,  the  profound 
grief  that  overpowered  him.  O,  incomprehenaible  fate ! 
it  was  at  the  instant  when  the  hope  of  being  beloved  had 
entered  his  heart,  that  he  for  ever  lost  that  of  being 
happy.  A  stranger  to  the  precepts  of  that  sublime  and 
aevere  religion  which  alone  has  the  fortitude  to  struggle 
againat  the  paadons,  and  the  strength  to  triumph  over 
t^em,  Adhei  had  attributed  Matilda's  coldness  to  her  in. 
difierence  only,  and  i^ade  no  doubt,  that,  if  he  iqcc^^ 


in  moving  her  heart,  she  no  longer  would  reject  his  pro* 
fessions ;  but  now  that,-  however  feeling  she  had  showo 
herself,  he  had  seen  her  more  firmly  than  ever  rejecting 
his  tenderness,  and,  in  preference  to  tbe  most  seducing 
joys  of  love,  adopting  penitence,  humiliation,  and  death, 
he  resigned  all  the  hopes  of  happiness  he  had  previously- 
embraced,  and  turned  away,  shuddering,  from  the  con. 
temptation  of  a  futurity  that  afforded  nothing  but  the 
choice  of  an  eternal  misfortune  either  for  him  or  her 
whom  he  loved. 

On  her  reaching  Cairo,  the  princess  carefully  hid  her- 
self from  all  observation.  She  was  seen  only  by  some 
few  Christians,  scattered  about  in  that  climate,  who, 
having  learned  her  arrival  at  Cairo,  had  gathered  joyfully 
around  her  sacred  person.  She  enquired  of  them  re. 
specting  the  dangers  of  the  pilgrimage  she  proposed  to 
make.  They  were  dreadful,  but  not  of  a  magnitude  to 
intimidate  her:  and  that  heart,  so  feeble  before  the 
prince,  now  soared  with  matchless  intrepidity  above  tbe 
terrors  of  death.  <*  Hear,  my  brethren,"  said  she  to 
them :  '<  I  have  made  a  vow  which  nothing  can  break ! 
MThat  is  life,  compared  with  it ! — I  wish  to  cross  that 
desert,  and  I  will  execute  that  wish ;  for  I  fear  nothing 
in  the  world  but  God  and  sin  ! — ^Who  of  you,  my  breth. 
ren,  will  follow  mel"  "All!"  replied  they,  unani. 
mously ;  for  such  angelic  beauty,  such  fervent  piety, 
such  heroic  resolution,  admitted  of  no  hesitation.  <*  Pre- 
serve a  profound  silence  on  what  I  entrust  to  you," 
added  she :  "  proceed  secretly  to  make  preparations  for 
the  journey,  and  ero  long  you  shall  be  informed  of  the 
time  and  place  of  rendezvous." 

Scarcely  was  she  left  alone,  when  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester appeared.  "Madam,"  said  he,  "condescend  to 
approach  that  window,  and  cast  your  eyes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  There  the  most  active,  tho  nK>f<t  enter- 
prising  of  warriors  has  assembled  his  army — behold  how 
brilliant  and  numerous!  O  ill-fated  Christians!  when 
led  by  such  a  captain,  with  what  horrid  perils  does  it 
threaten  you  ?"  Matilda  came  forward,  and  soon  distin. 
guished  the  three  feathery  that  adorned  the  head  of  the 
hero  who  was  riding  between  tbe  ranks.  She  cast  her 
eyes  down,  and  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  "  is  the  prince 
preparing  to  set  off  to^ay  ?"  "  No,  madam  ;  these 
numberless  battalions  he  thinks  are  not  yet  sufficient. 
He  is  going  to  collect  more  troops  at  Memphis  and  Ar* 
sinoe, — and  to-morrow  be  will  come  back.  The  day 
after  is  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of  tho  army,  and  of 
your  highness  too— of  which  this  letter,  which  the 
prince  has  given  me  in  charge,  will  doubtlessly  inform 
you."  The  princess  took  it,  read,  and  a  soft  blush  tinged 
the  lilies  of  her  face.  Stung  with  remorse  at  having 
offended  her,  Malek  Adhel  durst  not  appear  beforo  her. 
That  hero,  who,  under  her  eyes,  was  easily  distinguished 
from  all  the  surrounding  warriors  by  the  proud  confi- 
dence of  his  looks ;  who,  ready  to  encounter  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  seemed  bom  to  command  the  world,  and  to 
know  no  fear,  was  still  arrested  by  that  of  displeasing 
her — and  a  stern  glance  awed  and  made  him  tremble 
whom  the  whole  universe  would  not  intimidate.  How 
could  she  forbear  being  afiected  by  so  much  love,  and 
flattered  by  so  much  power?  But  the  more  interest 
Malek  Adhel  obtained  in  the  heart  of  Matilda,  the  more 
she  felt  the  necessity  of  flying  from  him.  "The  day 
after  to-morrow,"  said  he  in  his  letter,  "  we  will  depart 
together.  I  will  conduct  you  to  Saladin's  court — to  that 
Jerusalem  so  dear  to  your  piety.  If  you  require  it,  I 
will  not  see  you,  will  not  speak — but  submit  to  every 
sacrifice,  except  that  of  giving  you  back  to  the  Chris- 
tians— aud  will  obey  all  your  commands,  except  that  of 
permitting  you  to  cross  the  desert"  No;  whatever 
might  be  the  prince's  will,  Matilda  resolved  to  be  true  to 
her  vow.  She  had  sworn  it  to  her  God — to  fail  were  a 
aacrilege,  and  her  ruin  would  be  the  puniahment  Se- 
cure in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  entire  obedience,  she 
imparted  to  him  her  situation  and  her  project— and, 
moved  with  the  greatness  of  soul  which  the  august  sister 
of  his  master  manifested,  he  asked  her  to  let  him  share 
the  glory  of  her  enterprise.  She  consented,  and  men- 
tioned the  place  where  the  united  Christisns  were  making 
the  preparations  for  the  journey,  and  added,  "  Tell  them 
that  all  must  be  ready  this  evening ;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  night,  when  Malek  Adhel  ahall  have  left  Cairo,  yoa 
are  to  bring  me  word,  We  will  all  then  meet,  and,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  our  Ood,  go  and  seek  the  saint  who 
will  tench  pe  how  to  paas  tl^ough  the  world  without 
vqqrf^  ffid  bow  (•  rwh  the  goal  without  lonag  the 
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way.**  The  Duke  of  Gloucevter  obeyed.  Matilda,  re- 
maining alone,  fixed  her  eyes  more  earnestly  on  the  hero 
who  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Nile  on  bis  way 
to  Memphis.  8he  was  going  to  lose  sight  of  him,  per* 
baps  for  ever — and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  If  she 
found  her  death  in  the  desert,  she  should  quit  life  with- 
tt>at  seeing  him  again ;  without  having  undeceived  him 
from  his  fatal  errors — ^without  having  blessed  him  for  all 
the  kindnesses  she  had  experienced.  That  magnani- 
mous prince,  whom  the  Christians  cherished  and  revered, 
in  spite  of  his  blindness;  that  prince,  who  had  no  para- 
goQ  on  earth ;  that  prince,  to  whom  she  owed  the  life 
she  was  going  to  ofler  God  in  expiation  of  a  guilty  love — 
she  durst  almost  love  him  at  that  moment,  because  that 
momen|  was  surely  the  last  when  her  eyes  might  behold 
him  in  this  world.  "  O  !**  exclaimed  she,  involuntarily, 
^  look  on  me,  see  my  tears ! — Let  them  console  thee  for 
all  the  privations  I  am  about  to  infiicU"  She  wept,  and 
could  not  proceed — she  wept,  wondered,  and  grieved, 
and  then  reproached  herself  with  the  various  movements 
by  which  she  was  agitated.  Alas !  where  were  those 
tranquil  pleasures,  those  peaceful  joys  of  her  youth  1 
'What  had  she  gained  in  seeking  other  comforts — and 
what  had  she  not  encountered  away  from  her  peaceful 
retreat! — Clouds  and  darkness,  cruel  pangs,  and  an 
infinity  of  evils — the  very  names  of  which  were  unknown 
to  her  in  her  state  of  innocence. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  Adhel  parted  from  Matilda  for  two  days,  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  the  flight  she  meditated ;  if  he 
had  been  surprised  at  her  forming  the  bold  project  of 
crossing  the  desert,  still  he  deemed  it  impossible  that  she 
should  cany  it  into  execution ;  and  the  idea  that  she  was 
going  to  avail  herself  of  his  absence,  to  undertake  secret- 
ly that  great  journey,  was  so  strange,  that  it  had  never 
once  occurred  to  his  mind.  A  single  doubt  in  that  re- 
spect would  have  prevented  his  going,  and  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  marching  towards  Memphis,  could  he  have 
guessed  the  misfortune  that  threatened  him,  how  soon 
would  he  have  turned  back,  and  how  completely  would 
every  other  concern  have  vaniithed !  Alas !  two  days 
after,  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  when  he  found  the  princess 
was  gone,  he  was  indifferent  to  what  might  l>ecome  of 
him,  and  unable  to  determine  what  path  to  pursue,  ex- 
cept to  abandon  every  thing  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  to 
dispute  his  prize  with  the  desert,  death,  and  God  himself. 
On  her  part,  Matilda  did  not  think  love  would  suggest 
such  a  design  to  the  prince ;  she  so  little  suspected  to  be 
pursued,  that  on  quitting  Cairo  she  thought  never  again 
to  see  Mulek  Adhel ;  but  this  torturing  idea,  though  it 
distracted  her,  did  not  suspend  her  designs,  and,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  prince's  departure,  she  set  about  accom- 
plishing  them. 

At  the  instant  when  night  was  coming  on,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  came.  She  went  out  with  him,  and 
feigned  to  go  to  the  little  village  of  Matarea,  thus  named 
from  its  having  a  spring  of  clear  water,  famous  by  an- 
cient tradition  ;  there  it  was  that,  to  avoid  Herod*s  per- 
secution, the  holy  family  took  shelter,  and  the  divine 
child  was  bathed  in  that  fountain. 

It  was  easily  believed  that  the  devotion  of  the  princess 
called  her  to  visit  a  place  so  sacred  to  the  faith  she  pro- 
fessed, and  so  celebrated  for  the  miracles  which  had  taken 
place  there,  that  the  infidels  themselves  held  it  in  vene- 
ration. Arrived,  she  found  there,  together  with  the 
Christian  monks  she  had  spoken  to,  all  her  faithful  Eng. 
lish  who  had  also  sworn  to  follow  her  into  the  desert ; 
two  camels,  three  guides,  dried  fruits,  a  little  flour,  and 
several  skins  filled  with  fresh  water,  were  concealed  in  a 
neighbouring  cavern, — they  were  all  the  supplies  the 
Christians  had  been  able  to  procure  unsuspected  by  the 
Mussulmans.  At  length  the  band  met  in  the  cavern, 
where  the  torches  could  scarcely  dispel  its  deep  gloom, 
but  in  that  very  place  Matilda,  before  undertaking  the 
journey,  desired  one  of  the  priests  who  attended  her  to 
celebrate  the  holy  mystery  ;  she  would  not  as  yet  partake 
of  it,  because,  to  deem  herself  worthy  of  the  heavenly 
rictim  who  daily  devotes  himself  for  mortal  man,  she 
waited  till  the  sins  she  accused  herself  of  had  been  re-, 
mitted  by  the  saint  of  the  desert 

During  the  first  day  the  caravan  crossed  a  fertile  plain, 
where  the  Duura,  with  its  reedy  leaves,  raised  its  proud 
bead,  crowned  with  lurge  bunches,  by  its  side  the  pista- 
chio tree  covered  the  earth  with  its  wide  branches ;  the 


deep  green  colour  of  iu  foliage,  and  the  delicate  purple 
of  its  blooming  grapes,  were  contrasted  agreeably  with 
the  azure  of  the  sky ;  at  its  feet  the  lin  plants  spread  their 
bluish  hue ;  farther  on  the  palm  tree  of  Thebaid  displayed 
its  leaves  in  the  shape  of  fans,  and  the  cucumber  and 
golden  melon  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  numberless  canals 
with  which  the  great  river  bad  intersected  the  land.  But 
on  the  second  day  that  pleasant  prospect  changed ;  they 
entered  the  sandy  plain  of  Elbakara,  the  extent  of  which 
offered  only  a  boundless  and  dreary  waste ;  among  the 
rocky  precipices,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  wintry  torrents, 
they  met  with  but  little  verdure,  and  saw  the  acacias, 
that  produce  the  ^um  arable,  the  sennas,  and  the  scorpion 
wood,  together  with  some  other  plants.  Ostriches, 
camels,  wild  goats,  and  tigers,  inhabited  the  caverns  of 
the  rocks,  and  leaped  across  the  sands,  where  no  herb  or 
turf  ever  grew  to  gratify  their  wants.  In  vain  would 
the  traveller  seek  for  some  spring  to  quench  his  torment- 
ing thirst.  It  was  only  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kaleil  that 
a  spring  of  brackish  water  was  to  be  found,  the  only  one 
where  ferocious  beasts  and  men  could  refresh  themselves ; 
two  or  three  sycamores  stand  around  it,  and  above  are 
perceived  grottos  .of  hermits,  now  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitonts,  whom  the  fervour  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity had  led  into  that  horrid  solitude. 

The  princess  looked  at  them  with  a  sigh ;  '*  Ah  !*' 
said  she  ta  herself,  "  happy  were  those  who  once  chose 
this  wild  residence  !  there,  secluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  mankind,  nothing  disturbed  their  peaceful  days. 
Mine  still  would  be  so,  had  I  not  passed  those  sacred 
walls  which  concealed  me  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Seduced 
by  the  presumptuous  hope  of  doing  more  than  my  com- 
panions, by  going  to  pay  my  adorations  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  it  is  to  vanity  my  ruin  may  be  ascribed." 
Whilst  plunged  in  this  deep  reverie,  thinking  only  of  her 
errors  and  remorse,  the  camel  that  she  rode  was  descend- 
ing, without  her  perceiving  it,  the  rapid  declivity  of  the 
mountain.  Soon  alarming  cries  resounded  in  her  ears, 
and  on  looking  up  she  saw  the  partners  of  her  pious 
toils  frightened  at  the  prospect  which  lay  before  them, 
resembling  one  sea  of  sand,  all  the  vegetable  substences 
of  which  the  sun  had  dried  up.  This  terrific  ocean  of 
dust  the  wind  raised  up  at  times  in  circling  eddies,  the 
immense  extent  of  which  had  no  other  bounds  towards 
the  east  but  the  horizon,  and  towards  the  west  but  a 
semicircular  range  of  arid,  parched  rocks.  The  intrepid 
princess  contemplated  that  dreary  view,  and  saw  it  with 
a  firm  look.  What  could  she  have  to  fear  in  her  situa- 
tion  1  What  were  all  these  dangers,  compared  with 
that  she  was  flying  from  t  What  could  she  tremble  at, 
except  the  idea  of  going  back  !  and  what  terrors  could 
death  present  to  the  unfortunate  wretch,  who,  harbouring 
a  dreadful  passion  in  her  breast,  heard  the  voice  of  heaven 
incessantly  bidding  her  to  resign  iti  Careless  as  to 
what  disasters  awaited  her,  Matilda  was  solicitous  only 
about  the  safety  of  those  who  followed  her ;  she  com- 
forted and  encouraged  them ;  made  faith,  religion,  and 
hope,  speak  to  them,  and  raising  her  hand  to  heaven, 
pointed  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  "  To  reach  that," 
said  she,  **  a  few  hours  of  pain  is  but  as  nothing  !"  She 
reminded  them  of  those  words  of  Jeremiah :  **  Blush, 
Sldon,"  said  the  sea,  "  and  what  for ! — men  undertake 
long  voyages  for  a  small  benefit,  and  will  hardly  walk  a 
step  towards  everlasting  life."  '*  Ah !"  continued  she, 
«  what  has  death  so  dreadful  in  it  for  him  who  beholds 
therein  only  the  gates  of  eternity,  and  what  has  life 
worth  regretting,  when  ite  temptations,  trials,  and  mise- 
ries, are  known!  Alas!  if  with  long  life  we  do  not 
advance  in  goodness,  we  die  only  the  more  loaded  with 
iniquities."  She  said,  and  similar  to  the  evening  dew, 
which,  falling  on  the  earth,  restores  life  to  the  plants 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  day,  the  words  of  the  virgin  de- 
scended into  every  heart,  and  revived  and  reanimated  all. 
At  the  soft  unction  of  her  voice,  the  warriors  recovered 
their  courage,  the  Christians  their  ancient  fervour,  and 
all,  astonished  to  see  a  delicate  and  timid  virgin  encounter, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  zeal  only,  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships under  which  they  were  almost  overcome,  thought 
God  had  imparted  his  strength  to  her.  Moved  at  the 
miracle,  they  bent  their  heads  reverently  low,  and  fell 
ontheir  knees,  singing  before  her,  ffotanna  in  exceUU, 
''The  repentant  Matilda  blushed,  for  far  from  being 
proud  of  the  praises  lavished  upon  her,  she  humbled 
herself,  convinced  (hat  she  did  not  possess  those  virtues 
within,  which  they  were  admiring.  Alas !  they  who 
surrounded  her  knew  not  that  it  was  the  remorse  Of  a 


criminal  love  which  conferred  that  extraordinary  coomga 
upon  her.  «  Hold !"  said  she  to  the  little  band  prostrate 
at  her  feet  in  the  face  of  the  frightful  desert,  **  do  not 
profane  those  sacred  words,  by  uttering  them  before  s 
poor  sinner,  for  none  here  are  stained  with  so  many 
iniquities  as  I  am."  All  listened  to  her  with  new  admi- 
ration, and  took  that  confesMon  for  the  pious  ardour  of 
a  saint,  who,  in  avowing  herself  below  all,  did  not  yet 
think  herself  low  enough.  Meanwhile,  as  they  saw  that 
their  admiration  afiiicted  her,  they  remained  silent,  ai oee, 
and  followed  courageously  the  heroic  virgin  into  the 
burning  regions  that  extended  befoie  their  sighL 

They  advanced  all  day  amidst  those  sandy  plains  on 
which  the  fiery  rays  of  an  ardent  and  perpendicular  son 
darted,  the  reverberation  of  which  reflected  a  blaze  of 
light  destructive  to  their  eyes,  and  a  heat  so  intense,  that 
the  most  robust  of  the  men  could  scarcely  endure  iL 
The  night  brought  them  but  little  relief,  for  the  winds  j 
then  ceasing  to  blow,  the  calmness  of  the  air  exposed 
them  to  the  suffocating  exhalations  of  the  burning  sands 
they  rested  upon ;  but  amidst  so  many  hardships,  not  a 
complaint,  not  a  single  regret,  escaped  Matilda.  Far 
from  thinking  she  purchased  too  dearly  the  salvation  she 
WAS  going  to  seek,  she  wished  that  greater  suflerings 
should  atone  better  for  her  weakness,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  to  find  her  body  torn  with  the  most  acute  pains, 
if  they  could,  by  reaching  as  deep  as  her  heart,  destroy 
that  love  which  filled  it,  and  which  hitherto  nothing  had 
been  able  to  weaken. 

But  if  she  hailed  the  evils  she  endured  as  welcome, 
to  thoee  of  her  companions  she  was  compassionate  and 
kind.  Whilst  they  lay  breathless  on  the  parched  earth, 
charity  supplied  her  with  strength  to  relieve  them ;  she 
dressed  the  wounds  of  some,  bathed  the  bleeding  eyes 
of  others,  encouraged  one  by  cheering  words,  soothed 
another  by  prayers,  and,  in  short,  combining  humanity 
and  penitence  together,  she  deprived  herself  of  part  oif 
the  water  allotted  to  her,  and  divided  it  herself  among 
the  feeble  and  the  sick. 

Afler  having  wandered  two  days  and  two  nights  in 
that  dreadful  waste,  the  exhausted  travellers  heard  afar 
the  hollow  murmur  of  the  waves  of  another  sea  than 
that  which  they  had  just  crossed ;  soon  their  eyes  dis- 
covered, at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  the  extent  of 
the  liquid  plain.  At  that  distance  the  unduUtions seemed 
to  blend  themselves  with  those  of  the  desert  sands,  bat 
already  the  blessed  prospect  had  revived  their  spirits, 
dispelled  all  fatigue,  and  their  parched  lungs  began  to 
draw  a  fresher  air.  They  hastened,  and  having  arrived, 
all  rushed  into  those  solutary  waves  which  offered  them 
their  grateful  relief,  and  the  inexpressible  benefit  of  which 
the  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  desert  alone  can  appre- 
ciate. The  modest  princess  turned  aside,  walked  away, 
and  sat  down  in  the  projecting  rhade  of  a  rock ;  there, 
her  feet  bare,  and  wading  into  the  sea,  she  discovered, 
on  going  some  way  along  the  shore,  the  extremity  near 
which  the  chief  of  the  Israelites  passed  with  all  his  peo. 
pie  through  the  hanging  waves,  and  on  the  south  the 
celebrated  mountains  of  Oreb  and  Sinai,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  tebles  of  the  law. 

Having  halted  there  for  some  time,  thrcaravan  assem- 
bled again,  and  coasted  the  shores.  How  many  beauties, 
compared  with  the  barren  desert,  did  those  cool  banks 
afford  to  the  sight!  Marine  plants  spread  over  the  rocks 
covered  with  shells  out  of  number,  and  from  the  waves 
arose  forests  of  corals,  the  scarlet  heads  of  which  con- 
trasted marveloualy  with  the  greenish  hue  of  the  aea. 
But  the  sorrowful  l^atilda  remained  as  Indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  nature  as  she  had  been  to  the  horrors  of  the 
desert.  One  only  thought  engaged  and  absorbed  her. 
Except  the  venom  that  killed,  and  the  remedy  she  waa 
going  to  seek,  nothing  could  find  room  in  her  heart  or 
imagination ;  and  the  only  pleasure  the  sight  of  these 
shores  excited,  arose  from  the  hope  of  sooner  reaching 
the  ruined  monastery,  where  the  son  of  Basil  was  to 
open  to  her  the  road  of  aalvation  and  mercy. 

The  travellers  spent  the  whole  day  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  some  traces  of  the  habitation  whither  all  their 
wishes  tended  ;  they  dispersed  to  and  fro,  enquired  from 
each  other,  grew  discouraged,  and  inunnured  at  finding 
in  those  vast  solitudes  no  living  being  who  could  direct 
their  wandering  steps.  Meanwhile  the  princess  was  ad- 
vancing alone  some  way  before  them  ;  she  perceived  afiii 
a  projecting  rock,  the  foot  of  which  was  in  the  sea,  with 
a  sort  of  arrow  appearing  above.  She  drew  nearer,  hei 
heart  palpitating,  and  soon  distinguished  the  cross  that 
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indicated  the  niiit*i  resideoce.  At  tbii  tight  the  Mi  her 
frith  aod  virtue  TevtYing.  Resting  with  full  confidence 
on  the  wholesome  iostruc^ns  thst  awaited  her,  and  not 
doubling  hot  thej  would  deliver  her  from  the  Influence 
of  8atan,  already  she  thought  herself  saved,  and  in  an 
irdent  borat  of  gratitude  she  blessed  the  Almighty's 
Mcred  name. 

Her  littte  band  joined  her  again  ;  with  one  hand  she 
pointed  at  the  revered  sign  of  redemption,  while  with 
the  other  she  untied  her  sacred  veil,  and  her  hair  flowing, 
ber  feet  bare,  her  ejescast  downwards,  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  breast,  and  in  the  attitude  of  conuition,  she  hum- 
Mj  advanced  towards  the  hermit's  grotto. 

Before  she  reached  it  she  wandered  long  amidst  the 
msres  of  a  monastery,  the  ruins  of  which  bore  witness 
less  agunst  the  injuries  of  time  than  the  recent  impiety 
of  the  infidels.  Two  wild  peach  trees  grew  among  the 
fragments,  and  several  tninks  of  Corinthian  columns, 
with  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  capiul,  strewed  a  pave- 
ment of  red  granite,,loaded  with  hieroglyphics.  Ad- 
vanrlng  through  those  remains  of  antiquity,  Matilda 
leached  a  vast  portico,  the  height  of  which  her  eye  could 
scarcely  measure :  beyond  she  ])crceived  the  darkness  of 
the  sanctuary ;  and  at  the  moment  wheif  she  was  on  the 
point  of  diving  into  it,  she  stopped,  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  religious  uemour,  as  if  she  durst  not  penetrate  into 
that  profound  night,  where  dwelt  the  supreme  majesty 
of  a  God  !  but  on  a  sudden  she  heard  a  voice,  the  melo. 
dious  sounds  of  which  inspired  her  with  heavenly 
thooghu ;  ahe  fancied  the  Almighty's  eternal  self  was 
caHing  her.  Guided  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  which 
broke  through  the  decayed  dome,  she  explored  the  sides 
of  the  church,  and  perceived  at  last  the  pious  hermit 
prostrate  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  during  the  calm  and  stillness  of  the 
night. 

She  fen  before  him,  reclined  her  face  on  the  ground, 
and  said,  •*  O  respectable  elder !  O  saint  of  sainU !" 
The  hermit,  surprised,  turned  round;  for  thirty  years 
that  he  had  filled  the  desert  with  his  long  and  marvelous 
penitence,  it  was  the  second  time  that  ever  a  human  voice 
\\ad  sa\ated  his  ear.  He  approached ;  but  what  was  hb 
surprise  on  beholding  a  young  and  beauteous  maid  in 
the  crvaluie  who  had  uttered  those  sounds !  By  what 
miracle  bad  «he  had  the  strength  of  traversing  so  many 
deserts,  and  found  zeal  enough  to  come  so  far  to  reach 
him  !  But  the  virgin's  uncommon  beauty  soon  gave 
rise  to  other  thoughts — he  fancied  it  was.Batan  himself, 
who,  under  thst  enchanting  form  intended  to  put  his 
wisdom  to  the  trial.  "  Away !"  ezclaimed  he,  in  hb 
religious  terror,  »  what  comest  thou  to  seek  hither  ?  and 
wha  wouldst  thou  with  me  !"  •«  O  my  father !"  replied 
the  princess,  preserving  her  humble  attitude,  ••do  not  re. 
'  ject  me.  I  came  hither  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  I  have 
encountered  great  dangers  to  obtain  from  you  the  assist- 
ance which  alone  can  save  me.  If  you  deny  it  me,  who 
can  I  have  recourse  to,  where  am  I  to  find  a  support 
against  my  own  heart  1  I  shall  become  the  prey  of  a 
Saracen,  and  my  immorUl  soul  will  be  lost  for  ever  !*' 
These  words,  and  her  expression  in  particular,  persuaded 
the  old  hermit,  who  kindly  raised  the  dbtressed  virgin, 
and  said,  **  I  will  hear  thee,  daughter,  and  whatever  be 
thy  errors,  the  faith  that  brought  thee  hither— faith  !  the 
greatest  of  all  Christian  treasures,  shall  save  thee.  But 
thou,  undoubtedly,  didst  not  travel  alone  1  where  are  thy 
companions  ?  Let  them  come,  let  them  share  with  thee 
the  feeble  assistance  I  can  ofler."  *•  They  remain  behind," 
replied  Matilda,  **  but  I  fancy  I  hear  the  sound  of  their 
steps  in  these  ruins."  The  snchoret  advanced,  and  easily 
distinguished  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which, 
under  the  pure  and  serene  sky  of  the  tropics,  sheds  a 
greater  lustre  than  even  the  sun  in  the  nebulous  climates 
of  the  north.  Aflected  on  beholding  men  after  so  many 
days  passed  in  the  solitude  of  a  desert,  he  smiled  to  hb 
brethren,  and  called  down  on  them  the  blessings  of  the 
Most  High.  •*  O  you  !"  said  he  to  them,  *•  whom  Provi. 
dence  has  conducted  hifher,  surely  the  same  faith  unites 
us !  But  what  shores  do  you  come  from  ?  Were  you 
bom  in  that  fertile  Europe,  the  happy  nations  of  which 
an  adtnowledge  the  law  of  Christ,  or  have  you  beheld 
the  day  in  those  sacred  walls  which  faithless  nations 
surround,  and  where  the  Chrbtbn  is  forced  to  dispute 
with  them  incessantly  the<ground  stained  with  the  blood 
of  hb  Redeemer  V  «<  It  b  in  the  name  of  Mary's  divine 
don  that  we  visit  you,**  replied  the  Buke  of  Gloucester. 
"  Tbsss,"  pointing  to  the  pflgrims,  •*  are  Christians,  na. 


ttves  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  those,  waniors.  I  have 
abandoned  the  flourishing  Albion,  our  country,  to  come 
and  fight  the  infideb,  and  that  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
gin  b  Matilda  of  England,  sister  of  the  valiant  King 
Richard,  whose  high  deeds  in  arms  resound  throughout 
the  world."  ••  Ah  !  my  daughter,"  excbimed  the  her. 
roit,  turning  with  emotion  towards  the  princess,  •*  under 
a  form  so  delicate,  what  an  intrepid  heart  dost  thou  bear ! 
Born  amidst  the  glories  of  a  throne,  thou  hast  had  the 
fortitude  to  tread  them  under  foot,  to  come  and  seek 
hither  the  retreat  of  the  humblest  of  hermits ;  whoever 
has,  like  me,  renounced  the  world  and  all  its  vanities, 
will  undoubtedly  count  thy  birth  for  nothing,  did  it  not 
enhance  the  rare  virtue  which,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  has 
made  thee  prefer  the  sackcloth  of  penitence  to  the  pur- 
ple of  kings.  Many  are  the  obscure  men  who  have 
sheltered  themselves  in  the  desert  from  the  terrible  temp- 
tations of  the  flesh ;  but  what  sacrifice  was  ever  greater 
than  thine  V 

Matilda  heaved  a  sigh;  for,  indeed,  if  she  believed 
her  heart,  no  sacrifice  was  ever  greater  than  her  own. 
•*  Come,  august  virgin,"  continued  the  hermit,  **  and  you, 
my  brethren,  come  also,  and  share  with  roe  the  only  pro- 
ductions  of  these  shores ;  come  and  quench  your  thirst 
at  my  fountain,  and  when  you  have  tasted  some  rest,  you 
will  make  me  acquainted  with  the  great  catastrophes 
which  have  agitated  the  world  since  its  last  reports  have 
reached  me."  He  said,  and  entered  hb  cell  to  prepare 
the  frugal  meal ;  he  lighted  a  torch  of  the  resin  that 
flows  from  the  turpentine  tree,  and  instantly  the  vivid 
and  odoriferous  flame  enlightened  and  scented  the  in. 
terior  of  the  humble  cell ;  he  prepared  a  cake  seasoned 
with  sesame  oil,  together  with  wild  peaches,  dates  dried 
in  the  sun,  a  honey.comb,  and  some  cocoa  nuts,  filled 
with  sweet  milk ;  he  laid  these  on  a  polished  stone,  the 
only  Ubie  he  had  ;  the  coarse  mat  that  he  used  as  a  bed 
was  the  only  seat  he  had  to  ofl*er ;  and  in  presenting  all 
that  he  possessed,  he  grieved  only  that  he  had  not  more 
to  give.  <•  For  thirty  years  that  I  have  inhabited  thb 
desert,"  said  he,  "I  have  never  \ct  felt  my  poverty,  for 
this  is  the  first  time  I  find  myself  in  want  of  any  thing." 
••  My  fother,"  replied  one  of  the  oldest  warriors,  «  there 
is  more  hospitality  in  these  few  words  than  could  he 
found  now  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the  courts  of 
kings."  «*  My  son,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  has  France 
then  lost  her  monarchs  ?  their  court  was  formerly  the 
asylum  of  religion  and  every  virtue."  <*The  young 
heir  of  that  vast  empire,"  replied  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Asb,  **  seems  to  possess  all  the  brilliant  qualities 
which  formerly  distinguished  his  ancestors ;  but  too 
great  an  ambition,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  conquest, 
induce  hb  subjects  to  fear  that  his  reign  will  not  be  that 
of  the  peaceable  virtues;  PhiKp  Augustus  b  hb  name. 
Now  in  Syria,  he  has  joined  his  army  with  that  of  Rich, 
ard,  in  order  to  march  in  concert  to  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  city."  -  What  do  I  hear !"  replied  the  anchoret, 
••does  the  house  of  Bouillon  no  longer  reign  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  which  she  had  bought  with  aomuch 
Mood  and  toil !"  ••  Two  lions,  rushing  from  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamb,"  replied  one  of  the  Englbh  soldiers, 
••  have  stripped  that  ancient  race  and  swallowed  up  the 
empire  of  the  Christians;  all  b  fallen,  all  is  overturned, 
under  the  terrific  swords  of  Saladin  and  Malek  Adhel." 
*•  Ha  !  what  fatal  names  have  you  pronounced  !"  inter- 
rupted the  old  man  ;  *•  I  heard  at  the  time  that  these  two 
frightful  meteors  had  suddenly  appeared  in  Egypt,  de. 
stroyed  the  AHdean  family,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
aj^inst  the  Christians ;  one  of  them,  who  had  escaped 
firom  the  scafibid,  took  shelter  in  the  desert,  and  came 
here ;  he  spoke  to  me  of  this  terrible  Saladin,  whose 
ambition  made  all  the  East  tremble ;  of  that  Malek  Ad- 
hel,  more  terrible  atill,  whose  ardent  valour  already 
threatened  all  the  descpndants  of  pious  Godfrey.  On 
hearing  that  account,  I  pitied  the  Christians,  foresaw 
their  disasters,  and  wept  over  the  crimes  of  the  world, 
which  must  have  been  very  great,  since  God,  to  punish 
it,  had  allowed  that  two  new  Goliahs  should  sppear  to- 
gether, without  a  David  to  arise  and  encounter  them. 
Soon  after,  the  fugitive  Christian  became  tired  of  my 
profound  retreat,  yet,  fearing  the  bustle  of  cities,  and  not 
daring  to  return  among  the  persecutors  of  the  faith,  me* 
lancholy  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  died  in  my  arms. 
With  him  expired  the  only  human  voice  I  had  hoard 
since  my  arrival  in  the  desert,  and  all  was  buried  in  si- 
lence. I  found  myself  alone  again,  though  less  so  than' 
before,  for  I  remained  with  a  tomb  near  me ;  there  it  is,*^ 


added  he,  showing  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto;  *•!  dug  It  myself;  in  it  lies  the  only  human 
corpse  the  sand  of  this  shore  covers,  and  the  only  society 
of  men  that  has  remained  with  me." 

While  the  hermit  spoke,  Matilda  kept  her  eyes  on 
him  :  she  could  not  enough  admire  the  happy  serenity 
that  beamed  in  all  hb  features  ;  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  had  not  even  disturbed  It;  it  should  seem 
that  worldly  calamities  could  no  longer  reach  him  who 
had  placed  thirty  years  between  the  world  and  himself: 
that  life,  the  blandishments,  the  faithless  joys,  and  the 
idle  friendships  of  which  he  had  scornfully  rejected,  was 
now  for  him  only  a  road  of  peace,  conducting  him  to ' 
that  heaven  where  all  his  thoughts  already  dwelt.  Time, 
therefore,  who  stamps  bis  courso  on  the  face  of  men  only 
by  the  means  of  sorrows  and  agitations,  never  finding 
any  uneasiness  in  the  hermit's  mind,  scarcely  left  on 
him  the  usual  marks  of  hb  passage,  and  multiplied  years 
on  hb  head  without  being  able  to  give  hb  old  age  the 
air  of  decrepitude. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  travellers,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  were  soon  over- 
powered with  sleep.  Matilda  went  \p  re.<<t  a  few  hours 
on  the  little  bed  of  moss  that  had  been  prepared  for  her, 
and  the  hermit  availed  himself  of  the  moment  when  he 
saw  his  guests  sleeping,  to  gather  on  the  shore  some 
shell-fish  and  turtle-eggs  for  the  consumption  of  the 
next  day.  When  alone,  he  abstained  from  touching  any 
creature  gifted  with  life ;  but  the  meal  of  the  day  had 
exhausted  l«b  little  stock  of  provisions,  and  his  first  duty 
was  to  think  of  his  brethren. 

He  afterwards  proceeded  to  deck  out  the  altar,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  the  prayers  of  many  men  were  to  join 
with  his,  and  ascent  together  to  the  Almighty's  throne ; 
the  expectation  of  that  instant,  so  much  wished  for  by 
Matilda,  hastened  the  time  of  her  waking :  she  arose 
and  looked  around  her,  but  the  good  old  man  appeared 
not ;  she  quitted  the  grotto  to  seek  after  him  ;  and  at 
the  moment  when  her  eyes  discovered  on  the  east  the 
Arabic  Gulf,  ahe  remained  dazzled  with  the  grand  spec- 
tarle  it  exhibited.  The  rich  crimson,  purple,  and  yellow 
tints,  spreading  on  the  horizon,  and  half  plunged  in  the 
sea,  reflected  therein  their  softened  lustre.  All  yet  rested 
in  silence,  and  the  waves,  agitated  with  a  slight  tremour, 
seemed  respectfully  woiiing  for  the  arrival  of  that  sun 
which  was  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  them  to  jnount 
up  to  heaven.  On  a  sudden  it  appeared,  at  first  like  a 
luminous  point,  sparkling  on  the  water;  soon  it  changed 
into  a  globe  of  dazzling  ruby,  which  reflected,  like  a 
track  of  transparent  gold,  on  the  whole  circle  of  the  ho* 
rizon ;  at  that  magnificent  aspect,  the  top  of  the  white 
cliffs  that  lined  the  shore  shone  with  a  thousand  fires; 
each  wave  rolled  sheets  of  gold,  and  the  brilliant  author 
of  so  many  wonders,  scattering  in  torrents  its  fiery 
sheaves,  inundated  its  vast  empire  with  its  pure  light, 
and  ascended  towards  the  celestial  vault  with  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  universe,  the  father 
of  life,  and  the  conqueror  of  darkness  and  time. 

Leaning  on  a  rock,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  by 
the  waves,  Matilda  contemplated  in  silence,  and  with 
holy  veneration,  the  magnificent  scene  which  the  sea, 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens  combined,  presented,  and  ex- 
claimed, *<  Immense  luminary,  who  seemest  as  though 
thou  wert  immortal,  one  day,  however,  wilt  thou  be  ex- 
tinguished :  one  day  wilt  thou  fall  with  the  world  ! 
Terrible  and  awful  day  !  The  angel  will  sound  the 
sacred  trumpet ;  the  generations,  shaking  oiT  the  dust 
of  tombs,  will  assemble  before  the  Almighty's  throne, 
and,  in  his  strict  justice,  God  will  weigh  tlie  faults  of 
men ;  we  shall  be  forced  to  appear  before  him,  discover 
our  weaknesses,  and  show  our  hearts  openly.  Ah ! 
wretched  Matilda !  thou  wilt  be  forced  to  show  thy  love 
— that  guilty  love  which  consumes  thee,  and  which  the 
awful  idea  of  the  last  judgment  cannot  remove ;  thou 
wilt  then  be  forced  to  own  thy  criminal  regrets,  to  con« 
fess  that  the  joy  thou  tastest  in  serving  God  b  so  weak 
that  it  cannot  suffice  thee ;  and  that  thy  heart,  which 
cannot  exist  joyless,  b  so  untrue  to  its  duty  as  to  seek 
delight  In  a  Saracen's  love ;  thou  wilt,  in  fine,  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Saracen  interests  thee  more  thaii 
all  the  wonders  of  this  world,  and  that  thou  aspirest 
but  coldly  after  that  heaven  he  b  not  destined  to  inhabit 
with  thee." 

The  voice  of  the  prinoesa,  as  the  ottered  the^e  wordi, 
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had  a  tometbing  of  bttl«nieM  and  heart-rending  that 
Yesoonded  in  the  hermit's  ean ;  be  listened  attentively 
whence  these  doleful  sounds  could  come,  and  hastened 
to  bring  peace  to  the  afflicted,  who  seemed  in  want  of 
it  *<  Daughter/'  said  he,  <•  whence  proceed  thy  lamente- 
tions !  what  shameful  secrets,  concealed  within  thy  soul, 
thus  agitate  thy  conscienoe.  .  Can  it  be,  that  under  the 
outside  of  the  most  heavenly  innocence,  thou  earnest 
the  remorse  of  a  crime  V*  **  I  have  not  committed  any, 
father,*'  replied  Matilda,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  **  but  my 
heart  is  not  the  purer  for  it,  for  it  encourages  its  wan- 
derings, and  cherishes  the  sin  which  God  has  forbidden. 
This  day  I  will  speak  to  you,  my  father ;  I  will  taste 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  until  you  have  heard  me,  and  I 
hope  that  a  new  sun  will  not  rise  without  finding  me 
reconciled,  through  your  holy  interference,  to  that  God 
I  have  90  grievously  oflfended."  **  I  will  hear  thee,  my 
daughter,"  replied  the  hermit ;  *<  but  now,  as  thy  com- 
panions are  waking,  let  us  proceed  together,  to  ofier  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Almighty.  Humble  thyself;  shed  before 
him  that  meek  contrition  of  sins,  which  proves  a  more 
grateful  and  fragrant  sacrifice  than  that  of  incense  and 
perfumes.  It  is  that  valuable  perfume  which  he  saw 
with  so  much  pleasure  shed  on  his  sacred  feet  by  the 
sinner,  for  he  never  rejected  a  contrite  and  repentant 
beart"  "  Alas  !"'  replied  Matilda,  following  him,  with 
her  head  cast  down,  «  how  sweetly  I  could  once,  in  ap- 
proaching the  holy  mystery,  shed  thereon,  like  Magda- 
len, the  tears  of  a  heart  imbued  with  divine  love ;  but 
where  can  that  copious  effusion  of  holy  tears  be  found, 
when  the  heart  is  elsewhere  engaged  !*'  The  hermit  un- 
derstood her,  but  made  no  answer ;  for  he  could  apply 
no  remedy  to  her  complaint  until  be  knew  its  cause  and 
extent.  He  continued  to  walk  in  silence  as  far  as  the 
place  where  the  Christians  had  lain  down  to  rest,  whom 
he  found  had  arisen.  **  My  brethren,"  said  he,  **  let  us 
consecrnte  this  memorable  day  :  the  altar  is  ready  ;  let 
us  join  our  prayers,  and  let  our  voices,  ascending  to 
heaven,  bear  witness  there  thtt  no  desert  is  so  barren,  no 
retreat  so  solitary,  but  that  the  God  of  Jacob  can  find 
therein  Ddthful  children  and  zealous  worshipers.*'  All 
bowed ;  and  ho  advanced  amidst  the  ruins,  the  Chris- 
tians following  him  ;  who  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
those  scattered  and  broken  columns,  those  heaps  of 
pilastres,  those  traces  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  those 
numberless  fragments,  which  astonished  the  soul  by  their 
grandeur,  as  they  made  it  sad  by  their  state  of  ruin. 
**  Alas !  my  father,"  said  one  of  the  warriors,  **  will  that 
majestic  nave,  that  yet  exists  in  part,  that  double  row  of 
pillars,  and  that  arch  so  bay,  that  the  eye  grows  diizy 
in  measuring  its  height — ^will  they  all  decay  !"  Scarcely 
had  he  spoken,  when,  breaking  on  the  silence  that  reign- 
ed throughout  these  extensive  ruins,  a  loose  stone  de- 
tached itself,  fell,  aud  answered  him.  On  hearing  this 
voice  of  destruction,  all  assumed  a  mournful  and  gloomy 
countenance ;  the  hermit  stopped,  and,  raising  his  arms 
over  his  head,  exclaimed  with  animation,  «  Formerly 
this  was  a  temple  inhabited  by  pious  monks,  whose 
eacred  hymns  were  daily  intermixed  with  those  of  an- 
gels. Here  yet  stands  the  grotto  of  its  founder,  St.  John 
Climaque,  who  retired  therein  to  deplore  the  crimes  of 
the  world,  and  disarm  celestial  wrath  in  its  favour :  then 
they  approached  this  place  with  a  purer  heart  and  a  more 
ardent  faith:  but  the  infidel  at  length  appeared,  and  all 
was- destroyed.  Death  seized  the  servants  of  God,  the 
sacred  hymns  ceased,  and  silence  and  destruction  took 
possession  of  this  desolate  mansion ;  a  little  time,  and 
the  only  voice  that  now  resounds  in  these  ruins  will  be 
extinguished  also,  and  this  miserable  body  become  dust, 
like  these  columns  that  lie  on  the  ground  after  having 
toweied  to  the  sky ;  a  little  time  yet,  and  they  and  I  will 
be  entirely  dissolved,  and  nothing  remain  of  us  but  a 
fisw  particles,  that  will  be  blown  away  and  mixed  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert  Then,  when  faithful  men  come 
hither,  seeking  for  the  venerable  remains  of  this  monu- 
ment they  will  seek  in  vain ;  ^11  will  then  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  piety  herself  will  no  longer  recognise  the 
place  where  she  used  to  shed  her  tears.  But  then,  O 
my  brethren,"  continued  ho,  with  a  prophetic  enthusi- 
asm, <*I  shall  then  inhabit  with  you  that  immortal 
temple  that  was  not  built  by  the  band  of  man,  which 
destruction  and  impiety  cannot  approach,  where  the 
sacred  choirs  of  cherubim  never  cease,  where  nothing 
passes,  changes,  or  ends,  and  where  the  happiness  of  the 
just  has  no  other  term  than  that  eternity  which  is  un- 
limited r 


In  speaking  thus,  the  venerable  hermit  with  his  goat- 
skin calix,  his  bald  head*  his  white  beard,  and  his  brow 
bound  with  evangelical  palms,  seemed,  among  the  ruins, 
like 'the  angelic  precursor  of  divine  mercy,  standing 
amidst  the  fragments  of  the  universe.  Meanwhile  he 
advanced,  and  ascended  the  altar ;  the  Christians  ranged 
themselves  around  him ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
head  bare,  knelt  down  with  the  English  round  an  enor- 
mous block  of  granite,  over  which  a  thick  moss  had 
already  spread  itself;  farther  on,  the  pilgrims,  veterans 
of  Christ  were  prostrate  near  a  broken  column ;  among 
all  these,  the  virgin,  the  only  one  of  her  sex,  was  less 
distingubhed  by  her  dress  than  by  her  pious  deportment 
and  wondrous  beauty.  Dissolved  in  tears,  she  repeatedly 
offered  up  her  heart  to  God,  endeavoured  to  sink  the 
past  in  oblivion,  to  leave  futurity  to  Providence,  and  to 
give  the  present  to  heaven ;  but  still  an  invincible  in- 
clination was  always  drawing  her  towards  other  interests 
than  those  of  immortality ;  the  name  of  Malek  Adhel 
was  mixed  with  all  her  prayers;  if  she  began  them  for 
herself,  she  ended  for  him ;  and  when  she  wss  begging 
of  God  his  victorious  graces,,  and  her  beautiful  face 
covered  itself  with  a  more  lively  expression,  it  was  not 
for  herself  that  she  prayed.  But  much  more  vehement 
would  her  prayers  have  been — what  fervour  woukl  grati- 
tude have  infused  into  them,  had  she  known  what  was 
passing  in  the  desert  had  she  been  informed  that  the 
Bedouins  were  threatening  her,  and  that  while  she  was 
entreating  of  God  to  save  Malek  Adhel,  Malek  Adhel 
was  advancing  to  save  her ! 

Tlie  august  ceremony  being  over,  the  hermit  brought 
back  his  guests  to  his  cell,  called  them  to  partake  of  the 
repast  he  had  prepared  in  the  morning,  and  repeatedly 
enquired  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  He  particu- 
larly asked  after  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  that  great 
apostle  of  evangelical  doctrines.  «  When  I  quitted  the 
world,"  said  he,  **  William  was  young,  but  even  then, 
the  superiority  of  his  information,  his  eminent  virtues, 
and  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  &ith,  bad  caused  him 
to  be  invested  with  the  second  episcopal  dignity  in  the 
East  end  a  unanimity  of  voices  seemed  to  design  him 
for  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  only  prelate 
capable  of  fulfilling  adequately  the  duties  of  that  honour- 
able and  sublime  place.    Has  he  been  called  up  to  it  yet  V* 

**  My  father,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ••  I  will 
not  profane  the  holiness  of  this  solitude,  in  giving  you 
the  account  of  all  the  disasters,  of  all  the  scandalous 
acts,  of  the  court  of  Jerusalem ;  the  vices  of  its  kings, 
much  more  than  the  arms  of  the  infidels,  have  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  that  great  kingdom.  When  it  existed, 
if,  instead  of  calling  an  Heraclius,  a  monster  of  de- 
bauchery, to  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  they  had  elected  the 
virtuous  William,  the  sanctity  of  Ms  morals  would  have 
edified  and  protected  the  Christians,  and  we  might  have 
seen  then  the  difierence  of  one  man  to  another  in  influ- 
encing the  preservation  of  empires ;  but  I  will  not  dwell 
any  longer  on  this  subject ;  but  only  add  that  the  Arch- 
bi^op  of  Tyre  is  still  the  same  unaltered  man.  Long, 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  he  upheld  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and,  when 
the  profligacy  of  the  Christians,  together  with  the  sword 
of  the  infidels,  had  hurried  it  down  the  precipice,  he 
alone  despaired  not  of  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  he  stripped  himself  of  all  his  dignities,  set  ofl^ 
and  went  to  implore  in  Europe  assistance  for  the  holy 
purpose.  He  it  is  who  has  preached  that  great  Crusade, 
the  most  numerous,  the  most  brilliant  the  East  ever  yet 
beheld ;  his  voice  has  mustered  innumerable  armies 
throughout  the  West  who  are  now  ready  to  reconquer 
Judea,  and  humble  the  crescent ;  his  voice  has  quelled 
those  discords  that  divided  our  greatest  generals,  and  the 
taking  of  Ptolemais  has  less  been  the  fruit  of  their 
bravery  than  of  his  eloquence.  Every  day  his  zeal  brings 
over  new  children  to  the  gospel,  and  his  charity  supports 
them !" 

*«8uch  is,"  exclaimed  the  hermit  with  transport 
**  Such  is  the  true  descendant  of  the  first  evangelists, 
the  perfect  model  of  saints,  and  the  man  the  Christian 
world  should  pride  itself  most  upon."  «*  My  father," 
replied  the  virgin,  looking  on  him  with  admiration,  ^  do 
you  then  think  that  the  world  has  forgotten  you  1"  **  It 
ought  my  daughter,  since  I  have  chosen  to  leave  it" 
interrupted  the  hermit,  eagerly ;  "  ah !  beware  ever  to 
compare  the  Christian,  who  avoids  temptations  by  flight 
only,  with  him  who  withstands  them,  and  remains  in 


the  world  to  save  it !  This  last  urged  by  his  holy  zeal, 
risks  daily  his  salvation  for  that  of  his  brethren ;  the 
other,  filled  with  fear  and  mistrust  by  thinking  of  bit 
own  only,  neglects  that  of  others ;  the  one  is  ever  ex* 
posing  himself^  struggles  incessantly,  triumphs  alwsysy 
thinks  he  has  never  done  enough  when  any  thing  re- 
mains to  do,  and,  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  good  deeds* 
and  the  ardour  of  his  faith,  holds  out  a  living  exampfct 
of  edification  and  sanctity  that  must  bring  upon  him  thf 
blessings  and  gratitude  of  the  universe :  the  other,  in 
his  solitude,  having  no  opportunity  of  failing,  ought  not     i 
to  arrogate  to  himself  any  credit  for  his  wisdom ;  he    ; 
feeds  on  the  love  of  God,  but  does  not  act  for  Crod ;  be   (- 
lives  in  peace,  because  he  lives  alone,  and  far  away  from   j 
men  to  whom  he  is  useless;  and  he  ought  to  be  forgot-    , 
ten  by  this  world  which  he  has  neglected  to  serve; 
therefore,  when  the  great  day  of  judgment  arrives,  the    ■ 
pious  William  will  be  one  of  the  first  elect  and  God  will    I 
crown  him  with  double,  with  threefold  glory,  with  a    t 
glory  equal  to  the  number  of  conversions  he  will  have 
worked;  whilst  that  of  the  solitary  man,  humble  and 
obscure  like  me,  will  rank  him  in  the  last  place  at  the 
table  of  the  just"  <*  My  father"  said  the  princess,  much 
affected,  '^you  are  in  the  right;  it  is  undoubtedly  under 
the  features  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  shows  us  the  wonder  of  charity;  but  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  it  is  under  you^s  that  it  offers  us  that 
of  humility." 

Meanwhile  the  evening  came  on,  and,  while  the 
Christians  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  church  a  place 
of  rest  which  their  fatigue  made  them  contented  with, 
Matilda  asked  the  hermit  to  consent  to  hear  her  story : 
**l  will,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  and  he  led  her  to  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  whence  they  discovered  a  vast 
prospect  of  the  sea,  at  that  moment  still,  and  shining 
like  a  mirror,  wherein  the  stars  of  the  firmament  reflect- 
ed their  splendid  fires.  The  princess  on  her  knees  wai 
preparing  her  mind  to  devotion;  but  all  around  was  im- 
pressive, and  spoke  to  her  heart ;  she  saw  below  her  fc«t 
another  heaven,  joining  with  that  which  shone  above 
her  head  in  the  bluish  circle  of  the  distant  horizon  ;  she 
listened  to  the  continual  motion  of  the  wave  that  came, 
broke,  fell  back,  returned  again,  and  expired  to  rise  anew 
the  next  moment ;  the  three  great  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  the  immensity  of  a  boundless  sea, 
the  eternity  of  its  waves  in  incessant  motion,  and  the 
infinity  of  the  wandering  luminaries  recounting  the 
glory  of  God,  made  the  princess  feel  the  effect  of  these 
great  images,  though  her  mind  durst  not  attempt  to  ele- 
vate itself  to  them ;  but  the  hennit  observed  the  impres- 
sion they  made  upon  her,  and,  addressing  her,  said, 
**  Daughter,  he  who  has  done  all  (his,  is  the  same  who 
said,  *  Verily,  verily,  if  men  are  silent  the  slonee  would 
cry  out'  Here  is  power ;  but  he  has  also  said,  *  Come 
to  me,  all  ye  who  are  labouring  under  the  weight  of 
affliction,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  Here  is  goodness. 
Power  and  goodness  are  God's,  my  daughter.  Far  above 
all  in  intellectual  excellence,  he  has  by  love  brought 
himself  nearer  to  a  level  with  us ;  for,  in  reflectini^  on 
hia  greatness,  we  see  our  nonentity ;  on  his  power,  we 
see  our  weakness  and  dependence ;  on  his  justice,  we 
perceive  our  faults ;  but  when  we  think  of  his  love,  my 
daughter,  we  are  led  to  think  of  our  own — that  only 
point  on  which  we  may,  without  temerity,  rise  and  unite 
ourselves  with  our  God :  for,  in  fine,  when  he  judges, 
we  cannot  judge  him ;  when  he  commands  us,  we  can- 
not command  again ;  but  when  he  loves  us,  O  Matilda ! 
we  may  return  him  love  for  love !  Devote  thy  love,  there- 
fore, to  that  only  affection ;  for,  as  God,  almighty  as  he 
is,  can  do  nothing  more  for  thy  good  than  to  love  thee, 
he  likewise  can  require  nothing  more  worthy  of  him, 
nor  more  perfect  than  thy  love ;  love  then  thy  God  above 
all,  my  daughter,  for  I  tell  thee  that  /eve  is  the  greatest 
treasure  of  the  human  heart" 

**  Alas !  my  father,"  replied  Matilda,  with  emotion, 
**  I  see  by  your  words  that  your  piercing  eye  has  already 
discovered  in  the  recesses  of  m|r  soul  the  iniquity  that 
weighs  heavily  on  it!"  "Yea,  daughter,  I  know  the 
cause  already,  but  am  ignorant  of  the  object"  **  Alaa  !** 
replied  the  princess,  weeping,  «  that  name  is  my  great- 
est crime,  and  what  costs  me  most  to  tell  you  :  may  at 
least  this  confession  serve  as  an  expiation  !"  Then,  iu 
the  face  of  heaven,  prostrate  near  the  hermit  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  crucifix  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
encouraged  by  the  evangelical  mildness  of  the  saint,  aha 
thus  revealed  the  mysteriee  of  her  heart 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

^  Mj  litbit  arast  already  have  informed  you,  my 
fathes>  «C   i^  profeaaion  I  was  called  ta  embrace : 
ilM'iMfeeft^  iKHsan  grandeur*,  all  Iheae  tklea  to  which  the 
>>vol-M  afetaches  iplendour  and  impoftance,  aeemed  to  me 
Tile  ^oMi^Ted  with  that  glorious  one  of  Bride  of  the 
4i«i^  Prom  my  earliest  infancy  I  courted  no  other,  and 
it  ife-as  in  onler  to  deserve  it  better  that  I  wished  to  join 
ttbe  Christians*  who  were  taking  the  cross  in  crowds  to 
^p^toceed  to  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  city,  that  I  might 
jpay  my  adorations  at  the  sacred  tomb,  before  my  last 
^^ngageaaents  had  for  ever  secluded  me  from  the  world. 
Kichaxd^s  pious  consort  was  my  iaithful  partner,  and  the 
aame  ahip  conveyed  us ;  Heaven,  without  doubt,  either 
for  trial  or  ponishment,  withdrew  its  protection  from  us, 
and  allowed  the  infidels  to  attack,  vanquish,  and  reduce 
us  to  servitude."    "  What !  did  they,  without  regard  to 
your  rank,  dare  to  lay  chains  on  you  ?"    **  O  my  iatber, 
how  much  lesa  unhappy  shoukl  I  have  been  had  I  re- 
ceived chains,  and  lain  in  a  damp  and  dismal  dungeon, 
with  no  other  food  than  bread  soaked  in  my  tears !  hot, 
alas  3  introduced  into  a  magnificent  palace,  loaded  with 
honcnirs,  surrounded  with  cares  and  attentions,  treated 
as  a  sovereign — "    **  Well,  my  daughter,  whence  can 
these  tears  and  sobs  proceed  1  Continue  your  narration, 
and  name  that  generoua  victor  whose  yoke  lies  so  gently 
on  the  Christians.**     **  My  lather,  what  do  you  demand 
of  me  1  That  conqueror  so  great,  so  formidable,,  who  is 
deficient  ia  no  perfection,  except  that  of  faith;  that 
proud  hero,  who  knows  equally  well  bow  to  ias|Hre  his 
foes  with  fear,  love,  and  admiration }  that  prince,  the 
worthy  object  of  the  prelate's  afiection,  whose  image  is 
always  present  in  my  thoughts,  reigns  a  sovereign  in  my 
sool,  and  haunts  me  while  at  the  feet  of  the  God  before 
us !     Often  obliged  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Malek 
Adhel— "     «  Malek  Adhel  I  didst  thou  say  V  interrupt- 
ed tha  hermit,  shuddering ;  •^  Malek  Adhel !  Saladyi's 
brother !   that  tiger  of  the  Bast,  who  devours  all  the 
Christians!    Malek  Adhel!  who  a  hundred  times  has 
bathed  his  impions  hands  in  the  blood  of  thy  brethren, 
and  whose  dreadful  sword  has  protected  the  empire  of 
Satan  r    <*  Ah  !  my  father,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  1 
I  eaomot  «f  plain  what  1  feel :  it  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
oppeeing  sensations-^a  combination  of  all  that  hell  has 
most  terrific,  and  heaven  most  sweet  I    I  am  dragged 
away  towards  that  which  excites  my  horror:  I  see  a 
precipice,  and  seek  to  fall  in  it ;  I  sufler  agonising  tor- 
ture, and  delight  in  my  torments.  I  came  hither  through 
ail  the  perils  of  the  desert,  to  entreat  you  for  support 
against  Malek  Adhel,  and  now  I  tremble  lest  yoq  should 
imparl  it."    **  Hold,  wretched  creature  I"  exclaimed  the 
hermit. — Alas !  the  virgin  heard  him  no  longer :  exhaust- 
ed by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  still  more  by  the 
struggle  in  her  bosom  between  religion  and  love,  her 
strength  forsook  her;  she  fell  senseless  on  the  earth ;  a 
cold  sweat  dropped  from  her  forehead ;  her  hands  and 
cheeks  were  pale  and  cold  —she  breathed  mo  more.  The 
henait  feared  her  last  moments  were  approaching ;  and, 
d«eply  aflected,  he  ran  to  the  spring,  took  some  water 
in  the  palm  of  his  hands,  and  hastened  to  sprinkle  the 
finco  of  the  princess.    She  surted,  revived,  and,  opening 
hsr  eyes,  exclaimed,  «<  Where  am  11  have  I  left  the 
esrthi  do  I  hear  the  awful  trumpet  calling  me  before 
the  throne  of  Gfod  1  am,  I  going  to  be  hurried  down  into 
the  abode  of  everlaating  darkness  V    *<  Take  courage, 
dangbter  of  Chriat,**  aaid  the  compassionate  anchoret. 
**  See  before  thee  this  God  dying  on  the  cross ;  it  is  for 
thy  sin  that  he  is  atretohed  en  it ;  it  is  to  wipe  off  thy 
staiiis  that  he  has  shed  hit  blood.  l«et  that  water,  which 
recalled  thee  to  life,  restore  it  to  thee  doubly  ;  let  it  be 
a  new  baptism  that  shall  wipe  off  all  thy  sins;  and  do 
thou,  O  God,  although  that  heart  be  a  temple  unworthy 
at  presenti  of  thy  high  imgesty,  since  it  is  ^lled  only 
with  the  ruins  of  paaaion,  deign  to  return  into  it;  and, 
returning,  repair  the  havoe  done,  restore  its  former  nwg» 
nificeace  and  wonted  peiieetioni     Now,  regenerated 
creatjore,  arise !  for  thou  art  at  peaee  with  the  Lord  thy 
God,  if  thou  banish  from  thy  thoughts  the  xsmsoibraaoe 
of  Malek  AdheL    And  tha«  wilt,  dangbter,  iiihimmh 
treatest,  if  thou  wishest  it,  siaeerely.    Wh^  we  say 
that  God  refuses  to  assist  our  weakness  and  bear  nor 


prayetsi  we  deceive  oarmisaa,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us; 
for  it  is  written,  ^ABiimiwm  $ak^  Qf^k^nagiulh^ 
we  shall  obtain.*'* 
TW  ItamHt  WM  f(4Bf  oBp  wtiea  fomfnaid  and  tomoU^ 


uous  cries  struck  his  ear,  and  arrested  the  wwda  on  his 
lips.  He  wondered,  listened,  and  iieard  the  clashing  of 
arms.  «*  O  heaven  1"  cried  he,  *<  after  so  many  peaceable 
days,  am  I  to  see  the  solitude  of  these  shores  broken  in 
upon  by  assassination  I"  **  What  means  that  terrible 
clashing,  my  father  1"  exclaimed  the  princess,  alarmed. 
»  A  horde  of  homicide  Bedouins,  without  doubt,  who, 
having  perceived  your  little  caravan,  are  come  to  sur- 
prise it  unawares.  While  I  run  into  the  combat,  to 
offer  up  to  God  the  little  remains  I  have  of  life  in  assist- 
ing the  Christians,  do  you,  my  daughter,  retire  into  the 
depth  of  that  cavern,  and  conceal  year  heavenly  form 
from  lawless  banditti  who  respect  nothing."  He  was 
going,  when,  already  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  they 
perceived  several  Arabs  half  naked,  sword  in  hand, 
covered  with  blood,  and  casting  anxious  looks  into  the 
interior  of  the  humble  celL  There  was  no  gold  nor 
silver  to  tempt  their  avarice,  but  the  young  maid  was  a 
prize  much  above  all  treasures.  They  were  preparing 
to  lay  hold  of  \^er,  when  the  hermit  roshed  between. 
With  a  raging  countenance  and  eyes  darting  fury,  he 
raised  a  crucifix  over  his  head,  and,  filled  with  a  divine 
spirit,  cried  out  in  a  thundering  voice,  *<  Hold,  rash  bar- 
barians !  for  I  vow,  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  God — 
of  that  God  here  present,  that  the  first  of  you  whose 
sacrilegious  audacity  shall'dare  to  pollute  this  holy  virgin, 
shall  be  instantly  blasted  by  lightning !"  To  that  threat 
Matilda  joined  her  timid  supplications,  implored  mercy, 
and  defended  herself  with  her  prayers  and  tears.  The 
Bedouins,  astonished  and  confounded,  hesitated ;  their 
ferocity  was  softened,  and  theb  designs  suspended.  The 
weakest  of  beings,  an  old  man  and  a  virgin,  had  van- 
quiahed  their  courage — yea,  vanquished — ^for  their  weak* 
ness  was  supported  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
with  which  heaven  has  arn^d  the  earth—innocence  and 
religion. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  moment  when  the  lawless  banditti 
began  to  banish  compassion  and  follow  their  horrid  de- 
sign, a  formidable  warrior,  with  glaring  eyes,  dad  in 
shining  armour,  and  his  arm  wielding  a  bloody  scimitar, 
rushed  among  them.  He  attacked  the  Arabs,  made  a 
dreadful  carnage,  and  alone  dispersed  and  destroyed  the 
whole  band.  Death  and  victory  opened  his  way  to  the 
princess.  Quicker  than  lightning  he  seized,  snatched 
her  up,  bore  her  off  among  the  ruins,  and  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  hermit  lost  sight  of  him  before  he  had 
time  to  form  a  thought ;  he  perceived  only  the  Arabs 
fiying  on  all  sides,  struck  with  dismay,  and  making  the 
lonely  shore  resound  with  the  great  name  of  Malek 
Adhel!    , 

The  hermit  shuddered  at  the  fete  of  the  princess,  and 
lamented  that  the  desert  and  the  assassins  had  spared 
her  life.  The  expiring  Arabs  and  Christians,  however, 
did  not  stop  the  impetuous  course  of  the  hero ;  he  saw 
but  Matilda,  and  thought  of  her  perils  only.  Placing 
her  on  a  stately  courser,  he  leaped  up  behind  ;  and  while 
with  one  hand  he  pressed  her  close,  he  seized  the  bridle 
with  the  other,  and  followed  by  some  Mosaulman  sol- 
diers, galloped  off  from  the  scene  of  carnage. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  sun  was  in  the  midst  of  its  course  when  the 
prince  reached  the  foot  of  Mount  CoUoum,  and  stopped 
to  afibrd  Matilda  some  rest.  "So  mother  conld  feel  a 
more  tender  solicitude  for  her  child  ;  he  grew  uneasy  On 
seeing  her  exposed  to  the  mid^y  heat,  and  looked 
around  to  find  among  the  rocks  of  Colzoum  a  cool  re- 
treat, where  he  might  shelter  her.  On  the  top  of  kome 
barren  rocks,  he  perceived  a  clump  of  sycamores  and 
tamarinds ;  he  then  alighted  from  hiis  horse,  and  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  his  precious  load,  held  it  still  in  his 
arms,  climbed  the  mountain,  reached  the  shade,  put  the 
princesa  down,  and  walkv'd  off  to  aome  distance. 

It  was  Aon  only  that  Matikia  came  to  herself,  and 
r#collected  whgt  hiid  passed  ;  but  she  could  not  compre- 
hend by  what  incredible  miracle  Malek  Adhel  had  sud- 
denly ai^ieared  to  save  her  from  the  banda  of  the  Arabs ; 
and  the  hermit,  what  had  bpcoms  of  him  t  what  must 
he  have  thought  of  that  ciroumataooe  1  but,  alas!  was 
he  yet  alive  1  had  ahe  bfoken  upon  his  aolitude,  only  to 
bring  him  deatruction  1  and  her  dear,  her  feithful  Eng- 
lish, of  whooi  she  saw  none  around  her^-bad  they  all 
periahed  in  the  combat,  and  proved,  like  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  victims  of  their  attachment  to  her  aer- 
vice  1    While  deaply  engitged  in  auoh  thoughts,  aho  saw 


thn  prince  returning,  hie  head  bare,  bis  &ce  covered  with 
sweat  and  dust,  and  bearing  in  his  band^.  his  helmet,  fidl 
of  pure  and  fresh  water,  which  he  presented  to  her# 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  gntknde, 
and  aatonishment.  «Holy  Virgin!"  exdaimed  she^ 
^  if  what  I  see  be  not  an  illusion ;  if  there  be  reatity  in 
the  evenU  of  this  day,  bow  tenibis  are  they,  and  how^ 
much  I  dread  their  consequence !  What  will  be  ther 
fate  of  that  venerable  man,  what  will  be  that  of  my 
faithful  Christians,  and  what,  O  heavenly  Parent,  will 
now  be  my  destiny !" 

*<  Matilda,"  replied  the  prince,  «  drink  this  wati^r ;  it 
will  cahn  your  spirits,  and  prompt  you  to  lend  a  more 
attentive  ear  to  what  I  am  gobg  to  relate."  The  /trin* 
eess  put  the  iron  cup  to  her  lips,  and  refreshed  her 
parched  mouth.  **  Now,"  continued  Malek  Adhel,  <*  let 
us  wait,  before  we  aet  out  again,  till  the  sea  breeze  lias 
somewhat  cooled  the  air.  I  will  avail  myself  of  that 
time  to  reproach  you  with  your  imprudence.  Ah  I  Ma- 
tilda, if  it  had  exposed  my  own  life  only,  I  should  not 
reproach  you  !**  He  ceased.  She  was  struck  with  his 
profound  melancholy.  She  hid  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  replied,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  Alas !  I  hoped  this 
journey  would  have  proved  dangeroua  to  me  alone ;  that 
you,  particularly,  would  not  have  been  exposed,  and  that, 
when  your  broUier  was  waiting  for  aid,  no  consideration 
could  have  detained  you."  **  If  sueh  were  your  hopes, 
Matilda,"  interrupted  he  eagerly,  "  I  have  then  very  ill 
expressed  my  love  for  you,  since  you  think  there  can  be 
any  thing  more  powerful  than  you  over  my  soul.  Ah! 
when  I  returned  to  Cairo,  and  learned  yonr  departcre ; 
when  I  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  but  you  had 
directed  your  march  to  the  desert,  did  I  think  of  my 
brother,  of  his  comoaands,  of  battles,  or  of  glory  1  No, 
Matilda,  I  thought  of  you  alone.  I  flew  after  you,  heed- 
less of  my  people's  murmurs,  and  of  the  discontents  of 
my  army.  My  brave  soldiers  tried  to  detain  me ;  they 
mentioned  Sabdin'a  anger ;  but  what  imported  his  anger, 
what  if  he  ahould  demand  my  life,  provided  Matilda 
were  aaved  !  I  hoped  to  have  joined  you  aooner,  and  to 
have  brought  you  back,  in  spite  of  yourself,  before  you 
could  have  reached  your  journey's  end ;  but  in  these 
vast  deserts,  whsre  no  road  is  marked  out,  I  lost  my  way. 
Ah !  Matilda,  had  we  departed  together,  as  I  wished,  we 
should,  ere  this,  have  entered  the  tents  of  Saladin,  and 
a  whole  nation  would  not  have  to  reproach  you  with  my 
disobedience."  He  ceased,  unwilling  to  impart  to  Ma- 
tikia all  the  fears  that  distracted  him ;  he  would  not  teU 
her  that,  to  follow  her,  he  had  been  forced  to  employ 
violence;  that  his  indignsent  army,  opposing  his  de- 
parture, wanted  to  oblige  him  to  march  into  Syria;  that 
menacing  denundalions  had  broken  out  against  Matilda, 
and  that,diaiving  made  choke  of  his  mostfeithfulsoldien 
and  most  devoted  servants  to  attend  him,  he  did  not  pos- 
sees  their  fell  confidence,  nor  did  they  respsct  her  whom 
he  loved. 

Matilda  enquired  bow,  as  he  had  lost  bis  way,  he  had 
been  able  to  dieoover  the  hermit's  grotto.  « Having 
reached  tbe  holders  of  the  Red  Sea,"  said  he,  "at  agreat 
distance  from  the  ruined  monastery,  in  order  to  find  it  I 
coasted  along  its  banks.  At  last,  this  morning,  on  tbe 
breaking  out  of  the  dawn,  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  Be. 
doulns  that  exulting  cry  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
slanghter.  I  rushed  that  way,  various  terrors  diitracting 
my  bieast,  and  arrived  amidst  the  ruins.  Your  Chris- 
tians, surprised  in  their  sleep,  were  the  victims  ^  of  the 
Bedonins.  The  Duke  of  Glouoester,  pierced  with  a 
mortal  blow,  saw  me,  knew  roe,  and,  raising  himself, 
pointed  to  the  grotto.  <  Save  the  princess  !' said  he,  and 
he  fell  lifeless.  X  bade  my  aoldiera  assist  your  friends ; 
they  obeyed,  and  I  iew  to  yon.  What  a  dreadful  sight ! 
Matilda,  the  idol  of  my  heart,  was  on  the  point  of  fall, 
ing  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  barbarians  !  Ah  !  had 
I  anived  too  late,  had  a  single  one  of  those  savages  laid 
on  you  a  sacrUegious  hand-~but,  Malikla,  thou  art  re- 
venged.  I  have  slain  all  those  who  presumed  to  look 
at  thee."  «  O  faithful  friend  of  my  brother,  noble  Duke 
of  Gloucester !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  weeping,  •*  have  I 
been  the  cause  of  thy  death  !  For  me,  thou  earnest  to 
expire  obscurely  in  the  desert;  and  have  all  the  Chris* 
tians  periahed  with  him  too  !.-J  aee  none  here.'*  *^  I 
left  nearly  the  whole  of  my  troop  witb^them,"  replied 
the  prince,  «  and  should  have  remained  myself  as  their 
defender,  had  not  my  flat  solicitude  been  for  you." 

Matilda  wept  the  fete  of  the  unfortunate  men  she  had 
thtti  exposed  to  death,  and  reproachsd  heiaelf  with 
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having  dmwn  (faieoi  into  the  deatirt»  to  abamicMi  tbem  kk 
their  ditftroas.  *<  Ah !"  said  Ibe  prince  to  her,  ^ of  what 
service  could  your  preaence  be  to  tbem.  Do  not  weep, 
Matilda,  over  the  danger  I  have  anatched  you  from,  but 
weep  at  that  which  threateoa.  I  hear  the  aeutbem  wind 
liaing.  I  aee  on  the  south  columns  of  sand  and  red- 
dening  clouds.  I  ahudder,  I  tremble.  O  Matilda,  nntii 
I  knew  you,  I  never  trembled."  In  hopes  of  avoiding 
the  hurricane,  by  proceeding  towards  the  north,  Malek 
Adhel  left  the  moantaio,  and,  with  Matilda,  joined  bis 
soldiers.  Ue  found  them  panic-struck  at  the  sight  of 
the  terrific  signs  rising  all  around ;  their  steeds,  still  more 
frighlsned,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  scarcely  able  to 
breathe,  had  become  absolutely  restive.  The  prince, 
confident  that  every  moment's  delay  might  prove  fiital, 
resolved  to  proceed  with  his  camels  only,  but  the  soldiers 
refused :  they  would  not  advance  on  foot ;  «nd  in  order 
not  to  abandon  their  horaes,  they  proposed  to  take  shel- 
ter on  the  summif  of  Colsoum.  Malek  Adhel,  however, 
who  had  but  a  score  of  men  with  him,  and  knew  that 
the  caverns  of  that  mountain  were  the  dens  of  ferocious 
beasts  and  intrepid  banditti,  would  not  expose  Matilda 
to  their  attacks,  and  gave  the  word  to  march ;  the  band 
hesitated;  at  length,  to  encourage  them,  Malek  Adhel 
declared  he  would  walk.  This  generous  example  de. 
termined  his  soldiers,  and  not  one  ventured  to  flinch 
from  the  fetigoes  which  his  msster  waa  not  afraid  to 
endure. 

The  caravan  began  their  march,  preserving  a  profound 
alienee.  No  one  ventured  to  Ull  the  dangers  he  foresaw, 
or  the  fears  he  experienced.  Malek  Adhel  walked  be- 
side the  camel  thai  carried  Matilda,  and  was  preceded 
by  three  other  camels,  loaded  with  bladders  filled  with 
water,  a  tent,  and  provisions  for  the  journey.  The  sol- 
diers came  after,  their  looks  dejected,  their  countenance 
auUen  and  morose,  as  if  on  the  point  of  revolting. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  passed  without  any  accident  ;'tbe 
night  approached,  and  the  terrors  ceased ;  but  the  travel- 
lers had  just  entered  the  most  dangerous  part — the  vast 
sandy  desert.  If,  on  the  next  day,  the  forerunners  of  a 
hurricane  should  again  appear,  the  peril  would  then  be 
extreme;  hence  every  exertion  was  requisite  to  reach 
the  other  side  of  that  dteadful  place.  The  soldiers  asked 
to  march  alt  night.  The  prince  also  wished  the  same ; 
but  how  could  be  manage  without  allowing  Matilda 
some  moments  of  restt  would  she  have  been  able  to 
undergo  such '  fatigue  1  She  was  then  lying  on  the 
camel,  pale,  nearly  motionless,  scarc^y  able  to  breathe, 
and  ready  to  expire  with  lassitude.  Notwithstanding 
the  murmurs  of  his  men,  Malek  Adhel  ordered  a  halt, 
pitched  hb  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  spread  his 
cloak  on  the  sand,  and  entreated  Matikla  to  sleep  for  a 
lew  hours.  Foreed  to  suspend  their  march,  the  soldiers 
abandoned  themselves  to  sleep ;  the  prince  alone,  stand- 
ing outside  bis  tent,  watched  for  foar  of  a  surprise,  and 
gazed  with  the  most  painful  anxiety  on  that  canvass 
which  contained  her  he  adored,  and  those  burning  sands 
which  threatened  her  life.  At  that  instant  all  was  still 
and  calm ;  the  moon  shone  on  a  barren  and  dry  plain, 
where  the  cool  night  breese  could  not  find  a  shrub  to 
agitate,  nor  a  single  reed  which  it  could  touch,  and  form 
a  sound.  Profound  silence  reigned  in  the  desert,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  distant  roaring  of  tigers,  and  the 
doleful  and  shrill  note  of  the  ostrich»  which  seemed  to 
portend  the  day  of  calamity  was  at  hand,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes  that  had  threatened  were  coming  on. 

Meanwhile,  Matilda  did  not  sleep  easy ;  her  dreams 
were  disturbed  by  the  image  of  the  surrounding  perils. 
Without  being  able  to  dissipate  her  fears,  it  seemed  to 
her  she  ought  to  be  secure ;  and  that  the  greatest  of  all 
injustios  was  to  harbour  a  suspicion  against  Malek  Ad- 
hel's  bonoor.  But,  while  ahe  thus  accused  herself,  that 
name  involuntarily  escaped  her.  The  prince  turned 
around,  saw  Matilda  awake,  and  precipitated  .himself 
near  her.  «  My  beloved,"  said  he,  «*  is  it  anxiety  dis- 
turbs your  sleep  V*  ^*  Yes,"  she  replied,  **  but  it  appears 
to  me  now,  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  feel  disquietude.*' 

Malek  Adhel  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
words ;  he  only  thought  of  the  dangeri  of  the  desert ; 
to  shelter  her  from  which,  he  would  have  freely  given 
his  life.  *«  Alas  !*'  said  be,  *<  I  cannot  share  your  secu- 
rity. To  me,  how  truly  frigbtful  and  terrible  does  the 
danger  appear  that  threatens  you !  To  adore  you,  to 
lose  you,  to  foel  all  my  courage  useless  to  save  you — 
this  is  my  sitoation,  these  are  the  tormenii  my  love 


oaoses  me !  but,  Matilda,  you  have  no  compassion  on 
the  pangs  of  a>y  love." 

The  princess  pressed  her  hands  on  her  heart,  and, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  **  O  Ood !  had  I  but 
deserved  this  reproach,  I  should  not  then  appear  so  guilty 
before  thee."  The  prince  was  going  to  answer,  but  she 
woukl  not  sufiBsr  it,  and  quitted  the  tent  abruptly  ;  the 
soldiers  awoke,  the  men  reloaded  the  camels,  and  the 
caravan  proceeded  in  the  same  order  as  the  day  before. 

Scarjely  did  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  break  upon  the 
horizon,  when  they  perceived  huge  columns  of  sand, 
occasionally  moving  with  prodigious  rapidity,  or  advanc- 
ing majestically  slow.  Soon  the  sun,  on  piercing  through, 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  real  columns  of  fire,  and 
the  redness  of  the  sky  seemed  to  porund  the  arrival  of 
the  destructive  sirocco  wind.  With  the  alarm  of  those 
awful  presages,  murmurs  broke  out  aloud ;  several  sol- 
diers proposed  to  thro^  away  the  tent  and  part  of  the 
provisions,  to  fly  the  more  swiftly.  Dismayed  by  fana- 
ticism and  terror,  the  whole  baiid  soon  declared  that  so 
many  calamities  were  sent  as  a  punishment  for  the  ex- 
traordinary cares  they  were  forced  to  bestow  on  a  Chris- 
tian ;  they  even  dared  to  avow  that,  if  the  remained  any 
longer  among  them,  Mahomed  would  sacrifice  them  on 
the  merciless  floating  sands.  At  these  insolent  speeches, 
Malek  Adhel,  transported  with  fury,  drew  his  sword,  and 
looking  at  his  soldiers  with  eyes  sparkling  with  fire,  •*  I 
swear,"  said  he,  *<  I  will  cut  off  the  bead  of  the  first  who 
shall  dare  to  utter  a  single  word  against  the  Princess  of 
England's  sacred  person!**  The  prince's  action,  his 
voice,  his  looks,  intimidated  all  the  soldiers ;  they  re- 
mained silent,  but  not  without  reluctance,  for  it  was  less 
the  fear  of  death  than  a  fanatic  superstition  that  ren- 
dered their  submission  so  difficult.  The  scourges  that 
threatened  them  seemed  like  a  wholesome  warning  of 
the  approaching  chastisement  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  escape  but  with  the  immolation  of  sdrae  great  victim 
to  the  wrath  of  Mahomed, 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  when  the  sun,  surrounded 
with  a  red  cloud,  seemed  embracing  the  whole  earth  to 
consume  it  with  its  fires,  Matilda^s  camel  wounded  its 
leg  against  one  of  the  rocks  in  the  desert,  and  in  n  few 
moments  the  p«irt  swelled  so  prodigiously,  that  the  ani- 
mal l>ecame  unable  to  proceed.  The  prince  commanded 
that  another  should  be  prepared,  upon  which  all  their 
superstitious  discontents  again  broke  out,  and  with  one 
voice  the  soldiers  declared  they  would  not  obey.  He 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  outrages  she  might  suffer ; 
hence,  taking  his  resolution  instantly,  he  fell  back  a  few 
paces,  turned  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  b«>east  of  his 
beloved,  and  exclaimed,  «  If  this  virgin  must  be  sacrificed, 
I  alone  will  strike  her ;  but,  on  pulling  this  sword  out 
of  her  heart,  reeking  with  her  blood,  I  will  insUntly 
plunge  it  into  my  own,  and  expire  by  her  side,  calling 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  prophet  on  your  guilty  heads ! 
and  think  not,  despicable  wretches,  that  he  will  leave 
your  prince's  death  unpunished.  No! — on  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  you  will  all  appear  covered  vrith  that 
blood  you  have  forced  me  to  shed  !"  *•  ^fo,  no !"  in- 
terrupted  the  soldiers,  faliii»g  at  his  feet,  •*  we  will  re- 
vere you  to  our  latest  breath.  We  only  entreat  you  will 
sacrifice  the  infidel  who  makes  you  forget  sU  your 
duties;  scarcely  shall  her  blood  have  stained  the  sauda, 
when -our  swords  shall  be  laid  at  your  feet,  that  you  may 
dispose  of  our  Hres  at  your  pleasure.**  ^  O  generous 
Adhel  !'*  exclaimed  Matilda,  •<  do  not  expose  your  pre- 
cious life  for  an  unfortunate,  who  has  but  a  few  moments 
to  live  1  I  feel  I  am  dying ;  your  courage  cannot  save 
me !  Ah  !  I  ei>treat  you,  plunge  your  sword  into  my 
heart !  it  is  my  last  prayer.*'  As  her  pale  Kps  closed, 
she  sank  down,  unconscious,  on  the  sand.  'The  rebel, 
lioua  band  drew  nearer,  and  one  among  them  cried, 
**  Prince,  we  all  swear  to  die  for  you ;  mount  that  camel, 
place  yourself  at  our  head,  ahd  leave  the  Christian  to 
perish  !"  Decided  by  these  words,  they  no  longer  hesi* 
tatM  on  seeing  the  menacing  looks  of  the  prinee,  but 
left  him  the  lame  camel,  the  tent,  three  bladders  full  of 
water,  some  dried  fruit,  aqd  departed  with  the  three  other 
camels,  thus  abandoning  the  prinee  and  th9  virgin  in 
the  wikis  of  the  horrid  desert ! 

Matilda  lay  motionless  on  the  sand;  the  prinee  saw 
her ;  aiMl,  while  he  feared  a  greater  misfortune,  with  his 
vigorous  arm  he  raised  the  tent,  formed  a  shelter,  and, 
placing  the  princess  under  It,  employed  part  of  |he  water 
left  in  recalling  lier  to  life ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  cool 
evening  bre^xe  that  the  revived  and  optfned  her  languid 


eyes.  Her  first  cry  wss  for  Adhel ;  **  Where  is  bft  1** 
exclaimed  she;  *'^i»  he  safe  !"  "  He  is  here !"  replied 
he ;  ■*  he  is  near  thee  for  ever  V*  Matilda  raised  her 
head,  recalled  her  ideas,  looked  around  her,  saw  only  the 
prince,  and  added,  with  an  expression  of  profound  sor- 
low,  **  Are  they  gone,  and  without  you !"  *•  They  have 
left  me,  Matilda,  but  I  am  not  dismayed;  do  not  be 
alarmed,  my  bdoved ;  all  hope  ia  not  yet  flown.  The 
other  half  of  my  soldiers  are  surely  following  us,  with 
the  few  who  remain  of  thy  attendants ;  on  these  I  can 
safely  rely.  Let  us  wait  for  them  here  till  daylight; 
lest,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  I  should  mias 
their  track.  If  to-morrow,  at  dawn,  they  have  not  arrived, 
I  will  carry  thee  in  my  arms  across  the  desert.  The 
camel,  though  lame,  will  be  able  to  follow  us,  and  if,  be- 
fore night,  we  can  but  reach  Mount  Kaleil,  we  are  m^e. 
As  our  little  band  must  pass  over  it  in  their  way  to 
Cairo,  I  will  wait  for  them  there;  since  we  are  sure  to 
find  a  spring  of  pure  water,  dried  fruits,  and  cool  grottos, 
to  ahelter  thee  from  the  mid- day  heau*'  Leaning  against 
the  tent,  Matilda  dejectedly  aurveyed  the  vast  extent  of 
the  desert.  Without  daring  to  express  her  fears,  ov  ad- 
dreas  aloud  her  prayers  to  heaven,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
melting  into  tears.  The  hero  drew  near,  and  took  hold 
of  her  hand ;  **  Matilda,"  said  he,  ««  hear  me !  We  are 
alone  in  the  worid,  together  lost  in  these  immense  wilds ; 
perhaps  to-morrow*8  sun  will  bring  us  death,  perhaps  we 
may  not  behold  another  day  ;  am  I,  O  my  beloved,  to 
quit  life  without  having  been  united  to  thee  1" 

Matilda  heard  no  more ;  she  arose,  and  the  Ood  she 
bad  been  invoking  infused  into  her  whole  countenance 
somewhat  of  his  divine  majesty.  Standing  before  the 
prince  who  was  prostrate  at  her  feet,  she  said, «« Malek 
Adhel,  I  love  you !  Ood  has  received  in  the  tribunal  of 
penitence  this  confession  of  my  weakness ;  this  confes- 
sion, which  assuredly  should  not  have  passed  these  lips» 
did  not  the  near  approach  of  death  plead  my  excuse. 
Yes,  Malek  Adhel,  I  love  you  !  and,  were  you  a  Chris* 
tian,  the  whole  world  could  offer  me  nothing  in  com. 
pa  risen  !  Were  you  a  Christian,  I  would  prefer  this 
desert  with  you  to  all  die  grandeur  the  kings  ef  the 
world  oould  lay  at  my  feet  Adhel,  thy  voice  is  very 
powerful  over  my  heart,  but  that  of  a  God  who  died  for 
me  speaks  louder  than  thine !  His  orders,  witheot  doubt, 
have  their  full  right  to  make  me  struggle  agalnat  Ihy 
love;  this  it  is  that  makes  my  glory,  and  wludi,  in 
giving  me  strength,  also  gives  me  security. 

As  the  princess  spoke,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she 
seemed  to  have  detached  heivelf  from  *he  earth — and  her 
deportment  had  acquhed  something  so  dignified  and 
pure,  that  she  at  that  moment  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of 
Adhel,  like  the  angel  of  the  desert  He  was  afleoted, 
astonished.  His  soul  waa  shaken — and  he  exclaimed, 
**  Thou  surely  speakest  true :  Ood  hss  revealed  himself 
to  thee.  It  is  his  inspirationa  thou  breathest.  Armed 
with  his  strength,  thou  defendest  thyself.  Thou  art  the 
living  temple  wherein  he  dwells.  His  truth  is  on  thy 
lips — make  it  flow  into  my  heart — imboe  me  with  his 
light,  and  render  me  worthy  of  belonging  to  thee !" — 
"What  do  I  bear!"  exclaimed  Matilda,  joining  her 
bands  with  lin  impassioned  ardour,  ^  will  thy  eyes  open  ? 
Has  Ood,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  moved  Ay  great 
soull  O !  that  it  were  true,  that  it  were  possible— then 
shouldest  thou  become  the  object  of  my  everlasting  love, 
and  I  would  place  my  terrestrial  happiness  on  thee !" 

Thus  broke  out  the  flame  the  vestal  had  smothered  in 
ber  chaste  heart  The  prince  at  her  feet,  swore  to  Hve 
or  die  for  her  sake,  and  entreated  her  to  bind  herself  by 
the  same  engagement  She  paused  awhile,  then  took 
hokl  of  his  hand,  pressed  it  between  tier  own,  and  said 
to  him,  **  Art  thou  a  Chriatnn  V*  ••  Ah !"  replied  he, 
in  a  sort  of  passionate  frenzy,  "  what  dost  then  ask  of 
me  1  Art  thou  not  the  absolute  mistress  of  my  soul  and 
will  1  Dost  thou  know  what  I  am,  and  can  I  at  present 
think  of  or  wish  but  te  edore  thee,  and  to  become  thy 
husband  1  O !  condceoend  to  bestow  that  aweet  name 
on  me ! — Name  me  thy  husband,  then,  Matilda,  in  order 
that  the  title  may  give  me  more  chdma  to  the  love  ef  thy 
Ood!" 

The  princess  was  suddenly  prevailed  upon  by  that 
idea;  she  hoped  in  effect  niiore  soceessfnlly  to  open  to 
Malek  Adhel  the  way  of  salvatien  by  uniting  her  soul 
vrith  his,  and  flattered  herself  the  name  of  husband 
would  forward  his  conversion.  Before  she  resolved, 
however,  ^he  invoked  the  Almighty,  imploted  bis  aaaist- 
ance,  Udd   her  heaii  epea  beibre  him— th«t  heart  to 
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pare,  thai  it  durst  not  yield  to  love  but  when  the  voice 
of  Teligicm  had  joined  with  it,  and  which  waa  going  to 
proDoance  the  hymeneal  vow  only  to  acquire  more 
means  of  calling  the  greatest  hero  in  the  world  to  the 
MeaocJ  Ught  of  ealvation.  **  O  thon  Omnipotent  and 
OmniiNreeeiit  !**  exclaimed  the,  in  a  aupplicating  voice. 
It  wa»  aU  abe  coold  articulate,  for  the  yivacity  of  the 
KBtunents  that  oppressed  her  exceeded  by  far  the  powers 
of  huBMui  langoage.  The  prince,  prostrate  before  her, 
b^ged  of  the  unknown  Deity  he  saw  her  imploring,  to 
tarn  her  heart  to  compaasion.  During  their  silent 
pra  jeiB,  the  moon  was  reflecting  her  glimmering  light  on 
the  wide  extent  of  the  desert ;  no  noise,  no  sound  inter- 
ropted  the  stillness  of  the  night;  it  seemed  as  if,  in  that 
calm  and  solitude,  God  ought  more  dutinctly  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  soul  that  implored  him,  and  that  soul 
ought  more  perfectly  to  hear  its  own  voice.  The  prin- 
casa  fancied  she  had  heard  it  in  her  own  heart,  whtsper- 
ing  that  God  himself  commanded  her  to  devote  her  whole 
life  to  the  salvation  of  that  hero  who  twice  had  ofiered 
to  sacrifice  hia  own.  8be  dropped  her  hand  into  that  of 
the  prince,  both  raised  them  to  heaven  together ;  and, 
OBtyias  the  relie  that  hung  on  her  bosom,  she  placed  it 
before  the  eyes  of  Malek  Adhel,  exclaiming,  *'Here, 
where  all  nature  is  silent,  where  all  living  creatures  seem 
to  sleep,  speak  to  him  at  this  solitary  moment,  O  my 
Heavenly  Father  !** 

Adhel  started.  There  was  something  in  the  look  and 
voice  of  the  virgin  that  astonished  his  soul.  It  was 
more  than  love :  and  it  created  such  emotions  as  he  had 
never  experienced  before.  Matilda  guessed  what  be  felt, 
and  said,  "  And  now  that  thou  art  worthy  of  being  my 
husband,  I  swear  never  to  have  any  other  than  tbee  !  I 
swear  it  to  that  God  who  now  fills,  with  bis  immensity 
and  power,  this  desert,  snd  thy  heart."  She  ceased. 
Malek  Adbel  could  not  speak,  he  was  so  deeply  oppress- 
ed with  a  sensation  of  inexpressible  happiness  and  un- 
known jiNidbility  I  Matilda  was  his — Matilda  was  his 
wi£o!  But,  in  calling  God  into  the  desert,  in  making 
Him  the  witness  of  their  august  union,  in  placing  Him 
between  her  and  Adhel,  the  virgin  had  surrounded  her- 
iclf  with  so  mueh  majesty,  that,  in  presence  of  the  vene- 
ration she  inspired,  passbn  became  silent,  every  image 
of  pleaaore  and  voluptuousness  was  wholly  efiaosd  from 
the  mind  of  Malek  AdheL 
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The  dawn  was  breaking  over  the  east,  and  commenc- 
ing that  day,  the  end  of  which,  perhaps,  Malek  Adhel 
was  not  lo  behold ;  but  could  he  withhold  blessing  it, 
when  it  was  hallowed  by  hearing  him  call  Matilda  bis 
wife  1  Th%i  name,  which  he  pronounced  incessantly, 
did  not  alarm  the  virgin's  modesty ;  for  he  had  sworn  to 
shot  his  eyes  against  her  chaste  beauties  until  the  mo- 
ment when  the  archbifhop  should  consecrate  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  she  relied  in  full  confidence  on  the  faith 
of  the  husband  to  whom  she  had  promised  all,  ssve  the 
sacrifice  of  her  innocence.  Full  of  courage  and  joy, 
Malek  Adhel  prepared  for  the  journey,  flattering  himself 
that  they  should  reach  Mount  Kaleil  in  the  evening, 
where  he  proposed  to  wait  qoieUy  for  the  caravan  that 
foUomed  them.  But  soon  her  languor  increased,  and 
she  knew  no  longer  where  she  was :  she  had  ceased  to 
perceive  the  sands  that  menaced,  and  the  sun  thst 
scorched ;  her  struggles,  her  remorse,  her  country,  her 
marriage,  all  were  blotted  out  of  her  remembrance. 
Her  thoughts  were  lost  in  a  void  space ;  and  at  last, 
save  the  love  that  animated  her,  and  the  huaband  who 
preaaed  her  in  his  arms,  the  whole  world  had  vanished 
from  her  mind. 

Meanwhile,  afler  a  few  hours,  she  fancied  the  steps 
of  him  who  carried  her  were  slackening.  A  vague  ap- 
prehension atruck  at  her  heart,  and  tore  her  away  from 
the  state  of  oblivion  wherein  she  was  plunged.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  the  prince,  and  was  frightened 
at  bis  extreme  paleness,  which  soon  increased  on  learn- 
ing that  the  blood  he  was  covered  with  proceeded  from 
the  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  his  chest.  In  vain  he  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her  with  the  hope  that  Mount  Kaleil 
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was  not  far  off,  and  that  he  should  soon  obtain  relief. 
««No!"  exclaimed  Matilda,  « let  us  die  here!"  Thus, 
in  seeing  the  grave  ready  to  engulf  them  both,  Matilda 
took  pleasure  in  a  situation  that  allowed  her  to  express, 
for  the  last  time,  all  her  paaaion.  But  the  more  she  en- 
larged on  thb  theme,  the  more  it  increased  the  desire  of 
Malek  Adhel  to  live.  Supported  by  the  princess,  he 
stood  up,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  the  bald  and 
bluish  topof  Mount  KaleiL  He  called  out — he  implored 
heaven  and  earth— but  nothing  appeared:  no  answer 
was  made.  And  his  cries,  lost  on  the  wide  waste,  were 
not  even  regarded  by  the  echo.  Discouraged  by  this 
silence,  and  still  more  by  the  frightful  space  that  secluded 
him  from  the  world,  he  drew  nearer  to  Matilda,  sat  down 
by  her  side,  and  resigned  himself  to  die :  while  she, 
tenderly  inclining  towards  him,  with  the  most  sorrowful 
expression,  told  him,  that  the  hour  when  she  could  dare 
to  love  him  without  fear,  would  be  the  sweetest  of  her 
life,  if  he  would  promise  to  follow  her  into  eternKy. 
The  prince  looked  at  her,  and  that  look  conveyed  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  not  quit  her.  *<Jl  i^gnwilt  con- 
sent,'' added  she,  *<  God  in  a  few  moments  wR  feceive 
us  both  into  his  bosom.*'  Malek  A JBel  ^fmtd^^g/^  bis 
lips  the  relic  he  bad  reeeive<^rom  MaUlda,  adP  an* 
swered,  ^  I  will  follow  thee  every  Aere ;  be  lost,  and 
perish  with  thee,  rather  than  ever  part  with  thee!" 
The  virgin  raised  her  eyes  up  to  heaven  with  gratitude, 
laid  one  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  gave  her  hoU>and  the 
other,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  «  For  ever !"  He 
replied  the  same.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and 
smiled  again.  By  degrees  their  strength  failed :  their 
heavy  eye-lids  opened  but  with  pain.  They  reclined, 
and  leaned  igainst  each  other.  Darkness  began  to  sur- 
round them.  The  coldness  of  the  night  began  to  chill 
their  blood :  another  day  was  not  to  rise  on  them,  and 
their  last  sun  was  setting  in  death  ! 

Meanwhile,  amidst  the  awful  silence  of  these  exten- 
sive wastes,  afar,  towards  the  east,  a  noise  was  heard. 
A  sudden  joy  revived  in  the  prince's  soul,  and  he  arose. 
He  listened,  and  the  noise  increased :  be  distinguished 
the  feet  of  camels,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  soon  the 
voices  of  men.  He  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Heaven's  mercy  has  reached  us  !  I  hear  the 
march  of  a  caravan !  We  are  saved  !"  «♦  Ah  !"  replied 
the  princess,  with  a  feeble  sigh,  « but  a  few  momenta, 
and  I  shall  have  no  more  misfortunes  to  apprehend." 
<<  O  my  beloved,  revive !  happiness  and  life  will  be  re- 
stored to  us."  While  he  advanced  some  paces  towards 
the  caravan,  Matilda  answered,  ^Alas!  what  greater 
happiness  can  I  expect  from  the  longest  life,  than  that  of 
dying  with  tbee  1"  But  the  prince  now  attended  less 
to  what  she  said  than  the  thought  of  her  safety.  In  the 
men  who  were  approaching,  Malek  Adhel  recognised  his 
soldiers.  '*  Brave  friends !"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
princess,  save  that  illustrious  unfortunate,  who  is  dying ! 
assist  her — I  cannot  help  you.  My  strength  is  exhaust- 
ed. Were  it  not  for  this  blessed  meeting,  I  should  not 
have  beheld  another  sun."  He  said,  and  his  warriors 
obeyed.  Some  removed  Matilda  on  a  camel,  and  others 
cooled  the  heat  of  the  prince's  lungs,  by  giving  him 
milk.  At  last  they  reached  Mount  Kaleil,  where  they 
halted.  And,  in  the  hermit's  forsaken  grotto,  Matilda 
during  the  whole  night  enjoyed  a  soft  repose.  The 
prince,  too,  on  seeing  her  out  of  danger,  ventured,  at  last, 
to  taste  the  refreshment  of  sleep. 

The  next  day  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  soon  after  they  diatinguished  the  lofly  towers  of 
Cairo.  On  seeing  Malek  Adhel  enter  the  city,  the  peo- 
ple, believing  the  report  of  the  soldiers  who  had  arrived 
two  days  before,  and  which  stated  that  be  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  the  Bedouins,  manifeated  their  joy  by  loud 
and  tumultuous. acclamations.  Soon  they  heard  from 
the  warriors  who  accompanied  the  prince,  the  vile  per- 
fidy of  thos8  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  instantly  hur- 
ried in  crowds  to  the  respective  residence  of  those 
traitors,  to  crush  them,  and  take  revenge  of  the  crime 
with  which  they  were  stained.  Malek  Adhel  could  not 
hinder  a  raging  populace  from  giving  him  these  san- 
guinary proofs  of  love ;  still  less  could  he  prevent  them 
firom  breaking  out  into  loud  murmurs  against  the  £ng^ 


lish  prinoess.  Not  one  Mussulman  but  sccused  her  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  disasters  at  Ptoiemais,  and  the 
inaction  wherein  the  prince  remained.  Such  reproaches 
were  just,  and  Malek  Adhel  felt  them.  Indeed,  what 
could  he  hope  from  Saladin  ?  Saladin,  austere,  reUgioos, 
averse  to  love,  would  he  be  moved  vrith  his  passion  t 
would  he  listen  to  his  excuses,  or  consent  to  give  him  a 
Christian  bride  t  Thus  the  hero  argued  with  himself; 
and,  overcome  by  so  many  torments  and  uncertainties, 
his  great  soul  was  discoursged.  Broken,  indignant 
against  his  weakneaa,  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
surmount,  he  was  ready  to  hate  equally  his  duty  that 
reproached,  his  glory  that  summoned,  and  his  love  that 
fettered  him ! 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Not  many  days  had  elapsed  since  the  return  from  die 
desert,  when,  one  morning,  a  young  warrior,  covered 
with  a  green  armour,  the  visor  down,  alone,  without  any 
squire,  and  riding  a  jet  black  mare,  appeared  at  the 
doors  of  the  palace.  On  his  arm  he  wore  a  buckler, 
represeoting  a  sinople  field  and  a  stiver  aodiae,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  compass,  turning  to  the  ride  of 
the  Virgin,  encircled  with  these  worcb^  ^i  g^}^  h^r 
only  f'  On  recognbing  him  to  be  MontoBorency,  Matilda 
foresaw  her  Site  was  about  to  change^  and  it  was  lees 
surprise  than  fear  which  forced  from  her  a  shriek,  ai>d 
tinged  her  face  with  a  deep  blush.  Malek  Adhel,  struck 
with  the  sanM  thought,  felt  his  trouble  augmented,  on 
perceiving  that  Montmorency's  shield  bore  a  subject  ai>d 
a  motto  which  told  him  that  MatiMa  was  the  only  object 
be  came  to  seek  at  Cairo.  AfWt  having  considered  him 
for  some  time  in  the  silence  of  profound  admiration,  he 
said,  **  Conqoeror  of  Ptoiemais,  whence  thy  audacity, 
and  vrhat  ill  genius  has  conducted  thee  into  vraUs  where 
thy  name  alone  would  be  a  sentence  of  death,  from 
vrhich  all  my  audiority  could  not  save  tbee  ?"  **  There- 
fore  it  is  to  tbee  akme,"  repKed  Montmorency,  *^  I  en* 
trust  my  name  and  intentions.  Hear  me ;  the  moments 
are  precious,  and  I  cannot  hasten  too  mueh  to  tell  thee 
the  motive  of  my  visit. 

«^  It  was  rM>t  until  Metchoub's  arrival  at  the  Christian 
camp  that  he  found  he  hod  brought  back  the  Queen  of 
England  instead  of  the  Princess.  It  was  too  late  to  de- 
tain her,  and  his  fury  knew  no  bounds.  He  broke  out 
into  loud  complaints  agaiikst  you,  prince :  charged  yon 
with  perfidy,  and  asserted  that  your  oondoct  was  less 
the  efiect  of  your  love  than  of  a  desire  to  declare  your- 
self independent  of  Saladin,  and  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Christians  to  mount  the  throne  of  Egypt.  This 
opinion  obtained  credit  in  the  camp,  and  the  Christians 
rejoiced  at  it.  Richard  himself  added  faith  to  it,  and 
entertained  no  doubt  hot  that  his  sister's  hand  would  be 
<the  price  at  which  your  arms  were  to  be  joined  with  ours. 
Still  the  advantage  of  such  a  union  could  not  induce  him 
to  behold  it  with  pleasure.  Lusignan  saw  the  princess 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  since  that  moment  he  has 
lost  his  heart.  On  the  death  of  Sibylla,  be  opened  his 
miikd  to  Richard — and  Richard,  who  sees  in  him  a  bro- 
ther in  arms,  arid  his  dearest  friend,  swore,  that  if  his 
sister  should  ever  rexK>oi»ce^  her  profession,  and  consent 
to  take  a  husband,  be  should  be  the  prince.  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  the  other  sovereigns  among  the  Cromders^ 
unanimously  blamed  Richard's  obstinacy  in  favour  of 
Lusignan.  They  declared  that,  far  from  refusing  yoa 
the  Princess  Matilda,  they  ought  to  ofier  her  to  you  as  a 
wife,  provided  you  would  adopt  our  hiih,  and  embrace 
our  cause.  Some  knights  declaimed  loudly  against  such 
opinions,  and  maintained  that  no  oim  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose  of  tho  heart  of  the  princess :  that  she  was  her  own 
mistress,  and  that  nothing  coold  be  decided  respecting 
her  fate  until  she  had  been  consulted.  I  not  only 
adopted  the  last  opinion,  but  I  also  offered,  at  the  head  of 
several  warriors,  to  seek  the  Princess  Matilda  wherever 
you  might  have  concealed  her,  in  order  to  learn  her  in- 
tentions, and  abed  our  blood  to  execute  them.  A  thou- 
sand warriors  immediately  entered  utider  my  command,, 
and  I  should  have  had  double  that  number,  had  not  the 
general  interest  opposed  it.    Philip  Augustus  demanded 
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that  I  should  be  appointed  commander  of  thia  noble 
troop— and  Richard  decorated  us  with  the  title  of  Knights 
of  the  Virgin.  He  commissioned  me,  my  lord,  to  offer 
you  any  price  you  might  require  for  the  random  of  his 
sister.  Moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  confederate  pf  iooea, 
he  added,  that,  were  it  tcue  that  you  would  adopt 
the  Christian  faith,  and  join  our  standard,  he  would  oh* 
tain  from  the  pope  a  dixpensatioa  from  his  oath,  which 
consigned  his  sister  to  Ludignao  only.  And  I,  madam," 
continued  he,  addressing  Matilda,  ''I  hav«  seized  the 
joyful  opportunity  of  coming  hither  only  to  declare  to 
you.  that  my  thousand  warriors  and  myself  will  never 
sutfer  that  aay  taws  should  be  imposed  upon  you,  under 
(he  name  of  political  interests,  dignify  your  wiU,  there- 
fore, madam,  for  there  is  not  a  sovereiga  but  who  is 
ready  to  ofer  you  «  throne — and  not  t  knight,*^  added 
he,  with  emotion,  **  but  grieves  at  having  none  to  ofier  !*' 
**  MoAtmoreocy,''  iotemspted  the  prince,  abruptly,  **  per- 
haps Matilda  is  no  longer  the  mistrrss  of  her  chaioe!*' 

iosseJin  started  with  surprise^  The  princess  turned 
^r  head  aside  with  «  lUu^h.  But,  during  this  moaient 
of  silence, «  strange  noise,  heard  in  the  next  room,  inti- 
mated that  slaves  were  approaching.  Unedsy  on  Mont- 
morency^s  acoount,  U^U^  Adbel  ran  «agfer(y  U  tueet 
them.  The  irat  oljeot  hfC  perceived  was  a  young  Arab, 
named  Kaled — Kaled.  one  ef  his  most  4Sevoted  aervanta, 
and  the  bravaat  oSoer  of  Saiadin*a  army.  Afttonished, 
he  eoqnired  why  he  liad  left  the  sultan.  Kaled  feplied, 
^  As  I  traveled  the  city  in  my  way  to  tiie  palace,  I  heard 
it  reported  that  a  Christian  warrior  was  hidden  theneio  : 
Lusigsan,  Richard,  and  Montmorency^  were  named.  A II 
three,  thou  knowest,  are  equaUy  the  proscavbed  atjects 
of  thy  heather's  and  the  peoiple*«  haired.  Ere  ao  instant, 
the  foriona  populace  threaten  to  force  thy  Ruard,  and 
burst  thy  ^ates  :  nor  ifl  their  fury  the  leart  of  the  4anger8 
that  threaten  thee.  The  anltaa,^  added  he,  ia  a  lower 
voice,  ^thy  hrother,  has  birasatf  prascitbeJ  thy  head  !*' 
•*«  Of  aH  tboa  hast  told  me,"  replied  Malek  Adhd,  •"  the 
last  surprises  roe  mort,  hut  alarms  me  leasL  My  farather 
will  know  me  same  day.  Come,  Kaled,  eome,^'  con- 
tinned  he  ;  and  he  led  him  towards  the  apartment  of  the 
Princess  Matilda,  where  he  introduced  him  to  iosselin. 
After  same  camf^mentaiy  ceremotiieshad  passed.  Malek 
<lemaad«d  of  Kaled,  what  cause  had  aa  mach  kindled 
Saladin^s  wrath  agalaat  him  as  to  make  him  co«at  his 
^eaih! 

At  these  words,  the  piincese  acreanted  with  !torror. 
Without  giving  the  prince  time  ia  cakn  her  appreban- 
niona,  Kaled  reptied  warmfly,  **  What  cause  1-  Can- 
temnifig  thy  hrather*s  oammatids,  haKt  theu  nat  «eot 
(back  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  Chnstian  oamp,  nnd 
hept  the  aialer  of  Sichaad  <ncar^tee?  And  this  at  the 
^ery  time  when  he  aoltan  has  just  fargi^ven  thee  the 
faH  ^  Pl^lemaisl  In  shoit,  at  this  moment,  while  he 
is  waiting  for  thee  to  renew  the  war,  than  art  here  Inac- 
tive !*'  **  Has  aot  the  aultan  loog  ago  reoeived  the 
explanation  of  what  thou  askest  ?"  exclaimed  theprinoe; 
**  haa  not  the  da«e  f  despatched  to  Urn  on  my  qtrietiiag 
i>amietta,  'gv^pen  my  letters ;  and,  after  hawing  ivad  ihem, 
what  4louht  could  he  -enftentain  of  my  fidelity !"  "^I 
know  oot,^  aepKed  K^led :  -^hirt  I  can  alBrm,  that  tif  he 
received  thy  apology^  it  did  net  pacify  him.  Some  tUne 
ago  the  daughter  of  Amaury  appeaved  'bcibi<e  him,  ar.d 
related  thy  perfidies.  Saladin  vefiwed  la  heheve  her. 
The  regard  he  enteitained  iar  thy  dharacter  silenced  his 
auspicions,  and  he  wanted  «vi(leaoe  $m  <hange  his  (opin- 
ion of  thee.  B«tthe  day  when  Metchairii  appeflmod  in 
his  lent,  with  glaomy  laekSj  his  garments  rent,  and 
trying  ont,  in  a  doleful  ^oice,  striking  his  forehead  on 
the  ground,  that  thoa  hadst  deceived  him — that  thou 
wert  a  traitor  1  ''  Metchauh,^  exclaimed  he,  after  a  pause, 
^  away  to  Cairo  1  twelve  thousand  men  shall  foRaw  thee. 
With  their  help  than  witt  rednce  the  auh^eeu  whom  the 
traitor  AdhH  has  drawn  inta  hta  rehdlion.  Setne  the 
traitar  himsdf,  if  it  be  passible  1  To  conquer  him,  em- 
ploy all  anRana— oU  are  landaihle against  trakara.  Loaded 
with  chains,  thou  wih  canse  him  to  be  led  into  the  great 
market-plaee  at  Caira-^and,  before  ihoti  inflict  4aath  on 
him,  abandon,  under  his  awn  eyes,  the  Princeas  of  Eng. 
land  to  the  vilest  populace.*^  **  Held,  Kaled.  hold  !'* 
axclaimed  Mat^  Adhd,  with  impetuousity :  **yol  so 
'vile  a  design  cannot  have  heen  conceived  by  Saladin !" 
'*  Since  the  anltan  eeea  in  thee  a  traitor,^  continued 
Kaled,  *•  he  ia  not  the  same.  Glaomy,  snspirtans.  cor- 
roded with  earea,  he  rfieds  the  gall  of  suspicton  on  all 
who  anmmnd  him  and  haa  ceaaad  lo  haheva  an  lii toa^ 
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since  he  can  no  longer  believe  in  thine.  He  makes  a 
delight  of  thy  pain,  and  affirms  that  all  that  thou  shalt 
undergo  will  not  equal  thf^^tortupes  he  feels.  In  short, 
Metchoub's  last  orders  are,  'not  to  appear  again  before 
him  but  with  thy  head  in  his  hand.**  <*  O  Saladin  I" 
exclaimed  the  prince,  **  thou  most  be  indeed  unhappy, 
to  have  become  so  cruel !  But,  Kaled,  tell  me,  knowest 
thou  whether  Metchoub's  army  is  advancing  towards 
Cairo  1^  "  He  leads  his  army  with  such  rapidity,"  re^ 
plied  the  Arab,  **  that  I  shall  hardly  have  gaioeid  two 
daya  on  him.  The  instant  Saladin  had  issued  his  orders, 
I  forgot  all  thy  errors,  saw  thy  perils  only,  and  flew  to 
prevent  or  share  them  with  thee.  On  leaving  the  council 
of  thp  emira,  I  took  a  horse  whose  swiftness  equals  that 
of  the  winds,  and  in  less  than  two  days  I  reached  the 
mountains  of  Khor— from  whose  summit  I  paroeived 
afar,  in  the  sandy  plains  which  surround  Ramah,  the 
army  of  Metchoub  making  prodigious  marches.  I  then 
redoubled  my  rapidity :  my  steed  scarcely  1«»A  the  mark 
of  his  feet  on  the  sand.  But  Metchoub  is  inflamed  with 
such  vindictive  rancour  against  thee,  that  I  shouU  not 
wonder  if  he  followed  me  close,  and  the  next  morning's 
sun  beheld  him  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Take  thy  precautions,  therefore,  O  Malek  Adhel!  for 
thou  seest  the  sultan's  orders  are  peremptory,  and  Met- 
choub will  not  soften  them." 

Sa^an^||aj|pQ^lUlek* Adhel  remained  silent,  nnda- 
terimneB^inetherrTby  parting  from  Matilda,  he  could 
save  Jin^ ^401^ Mrex posed  but  his  own  life  by  keep- 
ing h^vith  hmi,  neitbcaj^ntmorency  and  his  thousand 
warriors,  nor  .Meteftio  and  his  twelve  thousand  men, 
nor  Saladui  himself  with  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom, 
could  have  frightened  him  from  his  love :  but  his  people 
and  his  sofdiers,  ready  to  ahed  all  their  blood  in  bis  de« 
fence,  were  also  ready  to  mutiny,  if  he  commanded 
them  to  protect  Matilda.  Drawing  therefore  near  her, 
he  took  her  hand — and  placing  it  in  Montmorency's, 
added,  with  profound  emotion,  •*  Conduct  her  to  the 
Christbn  camp.  It  is  to  your  loyalty,  your  valour,  and 
your  honour,  Montmorency,  that  I  confide  the  honour 
and  the  life  of  Malek  Adhel's  wife  /"  Josselin  fell  back 
with  astonishment  His  apprehensions  had  not  gone  so 
far — and  he  exclaimed,  **  The  sister  of  Richard,  a  Chris- 
tian princess,  the  future  bride  of  the  Lord — the  wife  o( 
Malek  Adhel!"  He  stopped.  The  virgin  arose;  aiid, 
turning  on  Montmorency  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  which 
so  well  expressed  the  grief  of  her  soul,  the  modesty  of 
her  thoughts,  and  dignity  of  her  rank,  she  said  to  him, 
**  Montmorency,  I  am  not  the  wife  of  Malek  Adhel,  for 
Malek  Adhel  is  not  yet  a  Christian,  and  none  but  a 
Christian  can  obtain  my  hand ;  but  I  have  sworn  to  the 
prince,  and  I  here  renew  the  ofith,  never  to  belong  to  any 
other  mortal  than  him  !"  "  The  brother  of  Saladin  can 
never  lie  a  Christian,"  interrupted  Kaled  eagerly.  '^Ucar 
me,  Kaled!"  replied  Malek  Adhel:  *«Thou  hast  more 
than  once  seen  with  what  ardour  I  have  defended  the 
empire  of  Mahomed  against  that  of  Christ.  But  I  was 
ignorant  then  that  a  virgin  of  sixteen  could  rise  superior 
to  all  seductions — resist  even  those  of  her  own  heart, 
and  fear  death  less  than  shame.  I  knew  not,"  added  he, 
looking  at  Josselin,  *«  that  a  mortal  filled  with  profound 
passion  could  chain  bis  desires,  silence  his  regrets,  and 
become  the  defender  of  his  rival.  Such  high  virtues 
belong  to  Christians  only  !  Tlie  law  of  Mahomed  per- 
forms no  such  prodigies.  They  have  moved  me,  I  con- 
fess :  and,  if  truth  be  any  where,  it  must  be  in  that  re- 
lidon  which  operates  them.  Meanwhile,  though  shaken, 
I  am  not  yet  converted,  and  never  will  adopt  a  faith, 
the  first  precept  of  which  would  be  to  make  me  a  traitor 
to  my  brother  and  my  country.  My  first  engagements 
were  to  Saladin ;  and  I  will  keep  them  to  my  latest 
breath.  He  may  proscribe  my  head,  but  ho  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  devoting  my  life  to  bis  service.  The 
torch  of  Mahomedanism  sheds  on  my  soul  but  a  pale 
and  glimmering  light — that  of  Christ  sheds  none  yet. 
But  honour  speaks  to  me  like  a  Deity  :  let  it  therefore 
become  my  only  religion  and  law.  I  admire  the  Chris- 
tiana, and  will  fight  them.  I  adore  Matilda,  and  submit 
to  part  with  her.  And  could  I  only  obtsin  her  hand  at 
the  price  of  perfidy,  I  would  resign  it.  Tell  me,  brave 
Montmorency,  if  thou  sawest  me  by  thy  side,  raising  the 
sword  on  my  country,  and  bathing  my  hands  in  my 
brother's  blood,  with  what  an  eye  wouldst  thou  behold 
me?  Matilda,  you  look  down — Montmorency,  you  fear 
to  answer  me.  Christians  as  you  are,  you  dare  not  tell 
ma  that  your  law  commands  and  approves  trsaaoB.    O 


Matilda,  were  I  to  abandon  all  my  duties  to  follow  yoo, 
should  I  be  worthy  to  call  you  mine  t  And,  were  I  to 
break  through  all  my  oaths,  should  I  deserve  to  receiye 
yours?  My  beloved,  in  parting  with  thee,  I  part  with 
every  thing,  save  the  hope  of  meeting  thee  again.  To 
attain  it,  I  will  not  count  upon  obataclts,  hut  overcome 
them :  for  nothing  on  earth  is  impossible  to  Malek,  ex- 
cept to  become  a  traitor,  or  to  live  without  thee !  and 
now  receive  my  parting  blessing;   for  in   one  hour 


He  stopped.  His  tongue  could  not  finish  the  aen- 
tenca— and  he  turned  aside  for  the  second  time.  He 
feared,  if  he  once  more  saw  Matilda,  he  should  not  have 
the  fortitude  to  suffer  her  departure.  During  that  pause, 
the  princess  herself  had  been  doubting  whether  she  could 
resolve  to  quit  the  prince.  She  waa  not  detident  in  the 
knowledge  of  her  duty,  but  the  courage  to  nubmit. 
Hence,  if  the  Deity  did  not  vouchsafe  her  his  assiatance, 
she  mast  remain  with  Malek  Adhel :  for.  though  reason 
may  point  out  to  us  the  road  of  virtue,  religion  alone  can 
give  us  the  strength  to  follow  it. 

In  a  ailent  prayer,  the  princess  implored  Him  who 
governs  alt  things,  to  save  her  from  weakness  of  heart 
The  Saracen,  who  saw  her  struggles  and  hesitation,  ex- 
perienced a  sort  of  frenzy  which  made  him  almost  coafi- 
dent  he  could,  hy  the  prowess  of  hia  single  arm,  defend 
her  against  all  the  powera  of  the  earth.  Had  Matilda 
uttered  but  a  aingla  word  ^vourahle  to  that  hope,  ha 
would  have  emhraced  it,  and  perhaps  she  had  not  de> 
parted*  That  Power,  however,  which  she  had  been  so 
earnestly  imploring;  did  not  allow  of  her  farther  inde- 
cision :  and  now,  convinced  that  it  was  time  to  resign 
the  vain  expectation  of  sublunary  happiness,  she  shroud- 
ed her  face  with  her  veil,  and  in  a  feeble  voice  articulated, 
*«  I  am  ready  to  depart !"  Her  consent  brought  back 
Malek  Adhel  to  the  sight  of  truth,  and  of  his  desperate 
situation.  "  It  is  decided,  then !"  exclaimed  he,  and 
rushed  out  precipitately  to  give  ordera  for  the  departura 
of  the  prinoefls. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

In  a  few  moments  the  prince  had  eollected  together 
all  the  Christians  who  were  at  Cairo :  he  aupplietl  them 
with  arms,  spoke  to  them  himself,  recomn^ided  that 
they  should  leave  the  city  separately,  and  meet  at  a  cer- 
tain place  he  mentioned  near  the  ruins  of  HeliopoHs: 
there  they  were  to  wait  for  him,  end  he  promised  to  join 
them  with  the  English  princess  and  the  unknown  knight, 
whose  name  he  feared  even  to  tell  the  Christians.  From 
tho  activity  he  displayed  in  all  these  preparations,  the 
diligence  with  which  his  commands  were  executed,  the 
impatient  and  anxious  manner  in  which  he  preaaed  the 
departure,  one  would  have  thought  he  was  forwarding 
his  own  happiness  ;  ah  !  much  more — it  was  Matikla'i 
safety.  Agitated,  disordered,  he  returned  to  her.  •^AU 
is  ready,"  said  he;  "your  women  and  your  palanqoiof 
are  waitmg  for  you ;  you  will  go  out  secretly  through 
one  of  the  private  doora  of  the  palace  ;  Kaled  will  con- 
duct you."  "O  Malek  Adhel!"  replied  she,  rising,"! 
am  going  fiir  away  from  you  ;  but,  before  I  leave  yon, 
will  you  not  tell  me  what  is  to  become  of  you,  and  in 
what  manner  yon  will  escape  Saladin'a  anger  t"  "1 
know  not,"  replied  he ;  "one  only  thought  engages  wj 
aUention;  but  that  is  not  it.  Ask  me  nothing  mon, 
Matilda ;  do  not  speak  to  me ;  spare  my  weakneas ;  in 
the  name  of  your  own  dear  safety,  depart;  for  I  am  oot 
sure  a  minute  hence  of  having  the  fortitude  of  sul^riog 
you  to  go. — Come  Montmorency,  thou  art  the  most  in 
danger  here :  I  will  not  quit  thee ;  follow  me,  we  aball 
join  the  princess  again  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct,  near 
the  mountain  of  Mokathan :"  be  said,  and  led  the  hero 
away  with  him.  At  the  door  of  the  palace  they  found 
a  numerous  crowd,  who  seemed  disposed  to  obstruct  their 
passage.  Montmorency  had  pulled  down  the  visor  of  bis 
helmet :  Malek  Adhel  took  ofiT  bis  own,  and  uncovered 
thoae  majestic  features  and  that  high  forehead  which  dis- 
played the  nobleness  of  his  great  soul.  He  waved  bis 
band,  commanded  the  people  to  disperse,  and  the  people, 
astonished  at  hia  confidence,  overcome  by  his  ascendency, 
and  too  timid  to  resist  a  here,  obeyed,  and  dispersed  in- 
stantly. The  two  warriora  passed  slowly  through  that 
multitude  who  trembled  with  rage  on  seeing  themselves 
invincibly  chained  by  the  respects  great  courage inspn^: 
meanwhile,  Malek  Adhel  waa  not  free  from  alarms,  for  he 
feared  for  Mantmorem^ ;  but  Montmorenc/  felt  none» 
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fjT  he  had  himself  only  to  think  of.  Scarcely  had  they 
goDA  a  little  way  when  Malek  Adhel  said  to  him,  **  Thou 
bast  juat  gone  Uirough  a  thousand  deaths,  and  thy  soul 
has  not  even  heen  moved."  The  knight  replied  with  a 
kind  smile  that  **  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  might  probably 
have  told  him  there  was  some  pride  in  passing  so  quietly." 
The  prince  answered  warmly :  **  Montmorency,  1  will 
own,  that,  had  I  been  able  to  perceive  that  thy  courage 
was  shaken  by  the  dreadful  destruction  a  raging  people 
jost  threatened  thee  with,  Matilda's  innocence  would  not 
have  seemed  to  me  safe  in  thy  keeping :  for  this  man  who 
is  feeble  before  death,  must  be  much  more  so  before  the 
paaaions."  •*  Hear  !*'  replied  the  Christian  hero :  •*  what- 
ever be  my  aecret  aentiments,  in  confiding  to  me  the 
bonds  which  unite  thee  with  the  princess,  thou  hast 
placed  between  her  and  me  a  barrier  that  even  my  desires 
could  not  paas.  Were  it  true  that  I  should  be  so  unfor- 
tonate  as  to  feed  a  hopeless  love,  I  would  confine  it  so 
deep  within  my  heart,  that  Matilda  could  not  discover  it, 
and  that  I  should  die  without  even  begging  her  compa» 
sion."  Maiek  Adhel,  more  moved  than  jealous,  on  be- 
bolding  a  herotsim  which  he  well  feh  he  could  not  attain, 
was  going  to  answer  when  he  perceived  Matilda's  palan- 
qain,  and  instantly  went  to  meet  her  with  Montmorency. 
They  together  followed  their  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  they  found  the  Chris- 
tians who  according  to  the  prince's  orders  had  assembled 
in  that  place :  the  band  halted.  Then  it  was  that  Ma- 
iek Adhel  made  Montmorency  known  to  the  Christians, 
and  ahowed  them  their  leader.  All  recognised  him  with 
respect  and  joy.  After  having  received  their  promiae  of 
obedience,  the  Christian  hero  placed  himaelf  at  the  head 
of  that  band,  having  Matilda's  palanquin  on  his  left,  and 
MaIek  Adhel  on  his  right.  Boon  he  conducted  them 
towards  the  range  of  mountains  that  apread  on  the  east 
After  some  windings  among  torrents  and  steep  precipices, 
he  entered  a  wild  and  gloomy  vsliey,  where  it  was  proba- 
bly the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  world  so  many 
men  had  penetrated.  The  thousand  warriors  were  wait- 
ing there  for  Montmorency.  At  the  sight  of  the  Chris- 
tians clad  in  Turkish  armour,  they  fancied  that  they 
were  surprised,  and  prepared  for  action;  but  Josselin, 
advancing  before.  Mopped  them.  **  Fear  nothing,"  said 
he  Co  them :  **  I  bring  you,  it  is  true,  the  most  formidable 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  crescent;  but  he  comes 
hither  as  a  friend  :  he  is  alone,  confiding  to  our  honour 
in  a  manner  as  glorious  for  him  as  for  us.  He  comes  to 
entrost  to  our  care  the  most  valuable  pledge  that,  next  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  Mahomedan  arms  ever  con- 
qnered  from  ours :  he  restores  us  the  Princess  of  Eng- 
land." At  these  words  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
joy.  All  the  knighu  surrounded  the  palanquin,  bowing 
respectfully,  and  putting  the  poinU  of  iheir  swords  to  the 
gioond.  Montmorency  resumed:  *' After  having  paid 
your  first  homage  to  the  sister  of  one  oi  our  greatoat 
kings,  will  not  your  second  be  addressed  to  her  deliverer, 
to  that  hero  whose  virtues  and  valour  are  equally  ad- 
mired and  dreaded  by  the  Christians — in  short,  to  Malek 
AdheL"  That  great  and  awful  name  caused  among  the 
knights  an  emotion  as  lively  as  Matilda's  had  previously 
done,  and  Malek  Adhel  would  undoubtedly  have  lieen 
moved  with  the  honours  that  were  paid  him,  had  he  been 
able,  at  such  a  moment,  to  feel  any  thing  besides  the  grief 
of  leaving  Matilda.  While  Kaled  was  explaining  to  the 
Christians  the  road  they  were  to  follow  to  avoid  meeting 
with  Metcboub's  army,  the  princess  retired  behind  a  rock, 
shided  by  clumps  of  wild  citron  trees ;  the  prince  follow- 
ed her.  She  endeavoured  to  pronounce  a  few  words; 
her  strength  failed  her,  her  breath  grew  short,  and,  in  her 
disorder,  she  reclined  her  head  on  Malek  Adhel'a  breast: 
he  preased  her  in  his  arms  with  passionate  ardour,  and 
said :  **  Swear  to  me,  Matilda,  that  neither  the  will  of  the 
king  thy  toother,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  Christians, 
nor  even  the  orders  of  the  head  of  thy  church,  shall  pre- 
vail on  thee  to  take  another  husband."  «!  swear  iti'* 
replied  she.  raising  her  face,  drowned  in  tears :  **  thine, 
or  God's!"  Mttlek  Adhel  looked  at  her,  shuddered, 
trembled;  a  burning  sweat  dropped  from  his  forehead :  a 
hundred  times  he  bad  triumphed  over  death,  now  he 
could  not  triumph  over  himself;  in  vain  did  he  seek  for 
his  courage  in  his  heart — he  only  found  his  love  there; 
and  the  hero,  as  he  endeavoured  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell, 
could  not  suppress  his  sobs:  be  broke  away,  exclaiming, 
<*  Farewell,  Matilda !  for  if  I  remain  an  instant  longer,  I 
shall  depart  with  thee." — Quicker  than  lightning,  he 
^rang  on  his  atMd :  the  Christiana  detained  him.  In- 
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formed  by  Montmorency  of  his  quarrel  with  SaUdin,  they 
entreated  him  to  join  with  them ;  they  promised  him 
honours,  every  happiness,  the  right  of  sitting  between 
Richard  and  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  hand  of  Matildd; 
theru  waa  no  kind  of  persuasion  which  they  neglected. 
The  sentiment,  however,  which  pleaded  most  in  their 
favour  in  Malek  Adhel's  mind  was  the  following :  Matil- 
da, who  aaw  the  prince  stopping,  and  heard  the  Chris- 
tians, fell  on  her  kness :  she  said  nothing,  but  her  tears 
were  words,  and  Malek  Adhel  saw  them.  She  begged  ; 
it  depended  on  him  to  make  her  happy  ;  he  could  do  for 
her  what  she  asked  of  God — he  could  fill  her  heart  with 
boundkss  joy  ;  he  could  yield,  become  a  Christian,  and 
her  husband  !  Kaled,  astonished  at  the  silence  he  pre- 
served, drew  near  him,  and  said  indignantly,  **MaIek 
Adhel,  dost  thou  hesitate  !"  He  started,  looked  at  his 
friend,  and  turning  his  horse's  bridle  instantly,  without 
answering  Montmorency,  he  flew  away  wiih  rapidity  : 
at  sight  of  it,  the  prayer  she  had  begun  expired  on  the 
virgin's  lips ;  she  reclined  her  head,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
wished  never  to  open  them  again. 

Meanwhile,  after  aome  momenta,  Montmorency  ap- 
proached her  respectfully,  and  asked  her  if  ahe  would 
proceed.  <*  Let  na  go,"  said  she,  '*  now  I  have  nothing 
more  to  leave."  Sad  and  pensive,  Josselin  handed  her 
into  her  palanquin :  she  covered  her  head,  and  reclined 
back.  If  her  eyes  shed  no  more  te«cs,  her  distracted 
heart  grieved  severely  ;  she  did  not,  however,  beg  of  God 
to  take  away  her  grief,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
it.  The  grief  that  united  itself  thus  closely  to  the  re- 
membrance of  Malek  Adhel  was,  at  that  moment,  her 
only  consolation,  and  the  most  valuable  resource  she  had 
lefu 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

When  he  got  back  to  Cairo,  Malek  Adhel  did  not  feed 
his  grief  by  visiting  those  placoa  where  Matilda  was  no 
longer ;  it  was  not  to  weep  her  lass  but  to  join  her  again 
that  he  was  going  to  employ  himself:  the  world  had  not 
obstacles  enough  to  hinder  him  from  catching  again  at 
the  happiness  he  had  just  resigned ;  for  events  pass,  but 
when  the  will  remains  firm  and  invariable,  it  always  at 
last  finds  a  favourable  one.  With  that  idea  he  had  re- 
covered all  his  strength,  his  heavy  eyes  all  their  fire,  and 
the  hero  was  himself  again.  Meanwhile,  faithful  and 
true  aa  he  remained  to  his  brother,  he  would  not  sufier 
himself  to  be  dragged  like  a  slave  before  him :  his  groat 
soul  might  condescend  to  adopt  a  voluntary  submission, 
but  it  spurned  at  the  idea  of  a  forced  one,  and  it  was  by 
other  proofs  that  he  wished  to  convince  8  iladin  of  his 
fidelity.  He  said  but  a  word,  and  instantly  his  troops, 
scattered  all  around  the  city,  concentrated  into  closer 
bodies.  Ditches  were  made,  walls  constructed,  intrench- 
ments  formed  on  all  sides ;  for  while  the  prince  was  re- 
solved to  defend  himself  against  Metchoub,  he  had  no 
intention  to  attack  him.  Never  did  man  possess  better 
than  he  all  the  great  qualities  requisite  for  the  soldier : 
to  an  ardent  valour  he  joined  a  consummate  prudence ; 
fighting  like  a  private  soldier,  ho  remembered  he  was 
a  chief,  and,  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed  the  most 
engaged  in  wielding  the  lance  or  javelin,  be  ceased  not  to 
conduct  and  direct  the  army,  which  he  still  bettor  pro- 
tected by  his  knowledge  and  skill,  than  by  the  strength 
of  his  matchless  arm. 

The  second  day  after  Matilda's  departure,  the  sentinels 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  towera  informed  the  prince  that 
they  perceived  at  a  distance  in  the  plain,  throus^h  clouds 
of  dust,  numerous  battalions,  the  lances  of  which  reflected 
the  sun-beams ;  Malek  Adhel  assembled  his  troops  and 
the  people  in  the  public  place,  and  said  to  them  :  **  Sala- 
din  thinks  me  a  traitor,  but  I  swear  he  is  deceived,  and 
will  give  him  a  proof  of  it ;  he  sends  Metchoub  for  my 
head — will  you  give  it  him  1" — A  cry  of  horror  was 
heard,  and  Malek  Adhel's  eyes  only  met  with  looks  that 
sAmed  to  swear  all  around  were  ready  to  lose  their  lives 
in  his  service.  Sur*h  lively  testimonies  of  affection 
moved  and  surprised  him,  and  made  him  know  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  over  them  ;  but  he  could  not  tie  pleas- 
ed with  a  power  that  would  enable  him  to  rule  over  all 
Egypt,  and  could  not  afford  htm  the  means  of  keeping 
Matilda  near  him — and,  if  at  all  times  the  hero  would 
have  scorned  a  usurped  throne,  how  mnch  more  justly 
then  must  that  ambition  have  appeared  to  him  narrow, 
and  iosufiicient  to  the  vaat  desires  of  a  aoul  that  could 
only  be  filled  with  the  boundless  joys  of  love  I 


Malek  Adhel  was  very  sensible  that  in  opposing  an 
army  to  that  of  his  brother,  he  was  holding  up  the  exam* 
pie  of  rebellion,  and  becanae  guilty  ;  but  he  was  hurl  at 
the  silence  which  Saladin  had  preserved  since  the  mes- 
sage he  sent  to  him  from  Damietta ;  he  was  angry  that 
a  word  from  himself  should  not  have  had  more  weight 
over  h'lB  brother's  mind  tlian  all  Metcboub's  accusations ; 
and,  in  short,  he  did  not  wish  to  submit  until  ho  had 
proved  to  the   aultan  that  he  might  have  commanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  avoid  ahedding  Mussulmans' 
blood,  he  despatched  a  heraki  at  arma  to  carry  proposi- 
tions of  peace  to  Metchoub.  Metchoub  wondered  tn  find 
that  Malek  Adhel,  warned  of  his  arrival,  was  already  pre- 
pared to  resist ;  he  could  not  comprehend  how  the  news 
had  traveled  so  swiftly,  but  he  saw  too  weU  that  this  cir- 
cumstance wookl  increase  the  difficulties  of  his  enter- 
prise ; — ^Mdlek  Adhel,  surprised,  would  have  aold  his  life 
dearly ;  warned  of  his  approach,  he  will  surely  prove  the 
victor.  This  obstacle  did  but  increase  Metchoub^s  ani- 
mosity, and  gave  a  new  activity  to  bin  thirst  of  revenge ; 
he  could  not.  however,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  prince's 
proposals.  Saljdin  might  blame  him  one  day  for  it.-* 
Followed  ivy  some  officers  of  his  army,  he  advanced 
towarda  Cairo,  and  entered  Malek  Adhel's  palace— he 
bowed  according  to  the  respect  he  owed  his  sovereign's 
brother.  The  prince  made  him  a  sign  tp-ett  down  and  after 
a  pause  liegan  thus :  <*  I  know  thaiSaUidin  has  sent  thee 
to  Cairo  with  orders  to  inflict  the  most  shameful  treat- 
ment on  the  Primress  of  England,  and  bring  buck  my 
head,  neither  of  which  shall  be  done ;  at  the  moment  I 
am  speaking,  the  Princess  Matilda  is  very  near  the  king, 
her  brother,  and  the  dispositions  of  my  soldiers  are  such, 
that  if  I  say  but  a  word,  this  evening  thy  army  will  be 
no  more.  Believe  me,  then,  Metchonb— return  this  very 
day  bick  into  Syria ;  go^  and  tell  my  brother  what  thou 
haat  seen  here ;  tell  him  that  prudence  would  not  allow 
thee  to  fight  a  battle  in  w|yph  thou  couldst  not  be  de- 
feated uritbout  shame,  nor  Wumph  without  regret ;  tell 
him  that  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Christians,  masters 
of  Ptolemais,  are  preparing  to  attack  Ceaarea ;  tell  him 
that  I  am  going  there,  and  that,  if  he  will  come  ar>d  meet 
me  there,  he  will  know  his  brother,  and  punish  me  if  ho 
chooses.'*  **  1  know,"  replied  Metchoub,  "  that  if  thy 
arm  defend  Cesarea,  Ceearea  will  not  fall;  yet  I  cannot 
appear  again  before  the  sultan  without  giving  hrm  proofs 
of  my  obe<lience  and  thy  aubmission."  **  And  what 
proofs  dost  thou  require  1**  asked  the  prince,  proudly. 
"  That  thou  surreiKlcr  thyself  my  prisoner,  and  return  a 
captiv«>  to  Saladin's  feet."  *'  I  thy  prisoner !"  replied 
Malek  Adhel,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer ;  **  with  a  aingle  word 
thou  woulditt  presume  to  do  whet  the  Christians,  with  all 
their  armies,  have  not  been  able  to  accompliab.  No^ 
Metchoub,  that  were  too  much  glory,  and  thy  hat)ds  are 
not  destined  to  lay  fetters  on  mine.  Thou  hast  heard  my 
oflers,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add :  if  thou  reject  them^ 
return  instantly  to  thy  camp,  prepare  for  action,  and  we 
shall  see,  Itefbre  the  end  of  thb  day,  which  of  us  is  to  be 
pris'>»er." 

Offended  as  he  was  with  the  arrogance  of  that  threat, 
MoirfaoDb  was  glad  to  firnl  a  pretence  to  accept  the  com- 
bat; he  declared  to  the  prince  that,  being  charged  by  the 
sultan  to  moke  the  rights  and  supreme  majesty  of  the 
throne  respected,  he  would  perish  in  discharging  his  trust, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  arms.  He  sattl,  and  withdrew  ; 
hut  be  bad  not  yet  reached  his  camp,  before  that  Malek 
Adhel's  dispositions  were  made  in  order  to  surroutu]  the 
enemy  entirely  ;  at  one  glance  he  liad  seen  and  arranged 
all.  Scarcely  did  Metcboub's  troops  begin  to  move,  when 
they  tiw  themselves  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  the 
intrepid  Adhel  rushed  on  them,  his  riser  up,  sword  in 
hantC  crying  out,  **  Friends,  companions  of  my  labours, 
brave  Mussulmans,  with  whom  I  conquered  Jerusalem, 
you  wish  for  my  life,  then  1"  On  hearing  that  voice  so 
dtmr  to  their  hearts,  and  seeing  that  heroic  countenance, 
that  brow  ever  crowned  by  victory,  all  Metcboub's  soldiers 
were  in  confusion ;  in  vain  be  tried  to  rally  them — they 
heard  no  more ;  some  threw  away  their  arms,  others  took 
to  flight ;  thegrester  number  went  and  ranged  themselves 
under  the  colouis  of  their  ancient  greneral.  Metchoub 
remained  alone,  and  that  same  evening,  as  Malek  Adhel 
had  foretold  him,  he  was  prisoner  in  Cairo  and  his  army 
had  vanished. 

So  easy  a  victory  allowed  the  prince  to  grant  some 
hours  of  test  to  his  troops ;  the  next  day's  dawn  beheld 
them  all  crowding  around  him  in  the  great  place  at 
Cairo.    He  caused  Metchoub  to  be  brought  before  him* 
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and,  in  the  presence  of  the  eoldiers  and  the  people,  he 
said  :  **  Far  from  feeling  any  resentment  at  thy  conduct, 
Metchoub,  I  appland  it :  in  obeying  thy  master's  com- 
mands, thou  hast  followed  thy  duty.  I  will  not  deprive 
him  any  longer  of  the  services  of  so  good  a  subject;  re- 
turn to  him :  I  restore  thee  thy  liberty.  Take  back  the 
soldiers  who  may  wish  to  follow  thee— they  are  free  like 
thee:  never  shall  Saladin's  subjects  be  Malek  Adhel's 
pnsoners.  Still,  however,  if  I  permit  them  to  follow 
thee,  thou  must  not  oppose  their  marching  vrith  me 
to  Cesarea,  if  (hey  should  prefer  it ;  it  is  for  them  to 
choose  between  us." 

Ho  said,  and  Metchoub  in  vain  looked  around  him  for 
a  singlo  man  that  could  make  him  amends  for  the  deser- 
tion of  all  the  rest;  not  one  came  forward,  not  one 
seemed  to  hesitate — he  saw  it,  and  trembled  with  rage. 
Thus,  those  numerous  soldiers  that  he  had  brought  to 
chastise  a  rebel  had  become  the  instruments  of  his 
triumph,  and  served  but  to  raise  the  splendour  of  it ;  and 
he  whom  he  hoped  to  be  revenged  upon  forgave  him. 
He  was  forced  to  go  back  alone,  with  shame,  by  those 
same  roads  which,  some  days  before,  were,  as  he  thought, 
to  lead  him  to  victory.  The  prince  saw  his  grief,  and 
tried  to  soothe  him  thus :  •*  Do  not  grieve,  Metchoub  ; 
behold,  in  the  conduct  of  thy  men,  the  effect  of  their 
courage  only  !  I  apoke  of  fighting,  and  all  have  wished 
to  follow  me ;  hadst  thou  showed  them  the  enemy,  with 
thee  they  would  have  marched.*' 

These  generous  words  did  not  allay  Metchoub*s  confu- 
sion :  they,  on  the  contrary,  inflamed  his  resentment,  by 
forcing  him  to  gratitude :  ho  hastened  to  quit  the  scene 
of  his  shame,  and  set  ofTwith  some  officers,  who,  moved 
with  his  situation,  consented  to  escort  him  back.  While 
be  took  the  road  to  Kouroutba,  Malek  Adhel,  adored  by 
the  soldiers  he  had  just  reclaimed,  heard  them  congratu- 
lating each  other  on  their  change  of  leader ;  he  read  in 
their  anxious  looks  the  cerlMnty  of  victory  attached  to 
the  happiness  of  having  hioffor  their  master,  and  he  be- 
stowed on  such  grateful  confidence  the  only  reward  ca- 
pable of  acquitting  him— >-he  gave  the  order  to  march,  and 
set  oflf  for  Cesarea. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  city  did  not  behold,  without 
alarm,  the  preparations  of  the  Christians,  who  threatened 
their  walls.  Frightened  by  the  example  of  Ptolemats, 
they  saw  In  its  fall  their  approaching  destiny,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  capitulation,  they  had  resolved  to 
submit  to  the  victors  as  soon  as  they  should  appear  un- 
der their  ramparts.  But  on  a  sodden  an  army  appeared, 
disorder  and  confusion  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the  peo. 
pie  exclaimed:  *«The  Christians,  the  Christians  are 
coming  !'*  The  people  and  their  chieft,  struck  with  dis- 
may,  proposed  to  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy.  Mean- 
while, at  the  moment  when  the  chains  were  creaking 
under  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  were  lowering  the 
drawbridges,  the  standard  of  the  crescent  was  recog- 
nised ;  soon  they  learnt  it  was  Malek  Adhel,  who  was 
advancing  with  the  intention  of  defending  the  city,  and 
instantly  that  name  made  as  many  brave  men  of  all  those 
cowards  who  were  preparing  to  surrender ;  they  were 
determined  to  bury  themselves  under  their  ruins,  and 
reckoned  the  honour  of  a  noble  death  much  above  the 
shame  of  a  long  life ;  so  true  is  it,  that  the  sight  of  a 
hero  revives  all  who  surround  him,  banishes  all  pusillani- 
mous fears,  and  inspires  noble  sentiments.  The  people 
of  Cesarea  went  out  in  crowds  through  the  city  gates, 
and  marched  forward  to  meet  their  deliverer  with  accla- 
mations of  joy ;  all  would  touch  his  garments — kiss  his 
victorious  hands.  The  blessing  bestowed  on  him  mount- 
ed up  to  heaven;  they  named  him  the  protector  of 
Cesarea,  the  saviour  of  the  empire.  The  intoxication 
his  presence  caused  broke  out  in  the  warmoMt  transports; 
he  saw  it  and  grieved ;  for  he  felt  that  love  can  only  be 
repaid  with  love,  and  that  he  would  not  be  deserving  of 
that  people's  tenderness  if  he  denied  them  his  own. 
"  Alas !  Matilda,"  said  he  to  himself,  <*  this  is  the  people 
whom  thy  law  would  force  me  to  abandon,  and  whose 
blood  perhaps  it  would  force  me  to  shed !"  Overcome 
by  that  idea,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hope,  in  showing 
him  the  extent  of  his  duties,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly — still  he  did  not  receive  less  kindly,  nor  1^  grate- 
fully, the  lively  efTusions  of  Uiose  who  came  forward  to 
meet  him ;  he  entered  Cesarea  amidst  the  noise  of  gene- 
ral acclamations;  some  strewed  flowers^others  kissed  the 
ground  where  he  walked :  the  chiefs  of  the  city  brought 
him  the  keys,  and  seemed  much  happier  to  give  him  up 
the  government,  than  they  had  been  to  receive  it  His 
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first  care  was  to  make  his  soldiers  rest ;  the  second,  to 
go  and  visit  the  fortifications,  and  enquire  afler  ihe  means 
of  defence.  His  indefatigable  activity  had  soon  examined 
every  detail ;  then  only  did  he  consent  to  retire  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  a  few  hours'  sleep,  but,  in^fSust,  to 
think  of  that  concern  the  nearest  to  his  heart,  though 
honour  had  triumphed  over  it. 

He  called  Kaled — *'  Kal^,"  said  he,  « I  am  in  want 
of  a  friend  that  would  expose  his  life  to  serve  me,  and 
thee  have  I  chosen."  <*  All  thy  people  would  envy  me 
this  glorious  preference,"  answered  Kaled,  <«but  none 
can  deserve  it  better  than  I : — speak,  I  am  ready,  all  my 
blood  is  thine." — <'  Leave  Cesarea  to-night,  advance  to- 
wards the  Christian  camp ;  endeavour  to  make  thy  way 
into  it ;  enquire  if  the  English  princess  is  arrived.  Kaled, 
I  own  it,  until  I  know  her  safe,  the  wound  her  departure 
has  made  in  my  heart  will  not  close.  If  thou  couldst 
see  her,  but  how  can  I  hope  it  ?  they  will  not  permit 
thee.  Yet,  if  thou  shouldat  be  found  out,  treated  like  a 
spy  by  the  Christians — if  thy  life  be  in  danger,  demand 
to  be  introduced  to  the  princess ;  she  will  soon  recog- 
nise my  friend,  and  will  take  good  care  that  no  harm  be 
done  to  him."  «I  understand  thee,"  replied  Kaled, 
**  and  I  promise  thee  that  prudence  shall  not  so  much 
guide  my  steps  as  to  prevent  my  being  brought  before 
the  woman  tiion  lovest ;  rest  assured  I  will  not  return 
hither  without  having  seen  her."  The  prince,  moved 
at  these  words,  pressed  him  in  his  arms ;  Kaled  bowed 
respectfully,  and  said ;  **  Now  let  me  die,  I  have  received 
my  reward ;"  **  O  friendship !"  exclaimed  Malek  Adhel, 
"how  sweet  thy  tears,  how  great  thy  sentiments!" 
"Thou  seest  that  heaven  above  our  heads,"  replied 
Kaled ;  **  ah !  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  thou  raises 
my  heart  even  much  higher.  Great  prince,  remain  always 
what  thou  art,  the  support  of  this  empire,  of  which  thou 
mightest  be  the  master.  Submitting  to  thy  brother, 
leave  him  the  power,  and  reign  by  love :  cany  the  arms 
of  Saladin  to  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  be  sure  that, 
throughout  the  extent  of  his  vast  dominions,  if  every 
thing  is  done  by  his  conmiands,  nothing  will  be  done  but 
ill  thy  naoko."  «  Kaled,"  replied  (he  prince,  sorrowfully, 
"what  say  est  thou?  have  I  ever  envied  my  brother's  powerl 
has  the  splendour  of  a  throne  tempted  met  was  it  to  aa- 
cend  it  that  I  took  up  armsl  Ah !  far  from  being  moved 
by  these  wretched  advantages,  I  weep  that  I  am  so  near 
to  them :  in  a  more  obscure  condition  I  might  follow  the 
weaknesses  of  my  heart  without  having  to  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  my  sovereign,  my  country,  and  my  con- 
science. When  love,  in  distress,  urged  me  to  abandon 
my  brother,  and  urged  me  in  vain,  what  canst  thou  fear 
from  ambitioni"  "  Pardon  me,"  answered  Kaled,  "  that 
I  formed  such  a  suspicion ;  others  may  have  formed  it 
too,  for  but  few  men  can  understand  the  great  things 
that  move  thy  heart,  or  believe  that  he  who  could  do  all 
wishes  for  nothing. — But  enough;  night  is  coming  on, 
I  am  going;  depend  on  my  zeal.  If  I  am  destined  no 
more  to  meet  thee  on  this  earth,  we  will  meet  again  in  a 
better  world,  and  there,  if  thou  wilt  but  say,  *  Kaled,  I 
am  satisfied  with  thee,'  Kaled  will  have  nothing  more  to 
ask  of  Mahomed."  As  he  finished  these  words,  he  did 
not  wait  for  Malek  Adhel's  answer :  he  went  away,  hap- 
py in  having  found  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  attach- 
ment to  his  master ;  while  the  prince,  seeing  himself  the 
object  of  such  ardent  and  pure  zeal,  shed  happier  tears, 
and  the  mild  satisfaction  friendship  had  infus^  into  his 
soul  cooled  for  a  short  time  the  devouring  flames  of  pas- 
sion :  he  tasted  some  instants  of  tranquil  sleep,  the  first 
since  Matilda's  departure,  and  he  owed  that  comfort  to 
the  beneficent  cares  of  friendship. 

But  while  repose  had  thus  approached  him,  what  con- 
fusion prevailed  in  Saladin's  court  I  What  rage  corroded 
the  heart  of  Agnes !  In  his  way  back,  Metchoub  had 
met  her  advancing  towards  Cairo,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous band  of  Mussulmans:  she  was  coming  to  assist  in 
the  prince's  defeat,  and  enjoy  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  her  rival ;  but  on  hearing  Malek  Adhel  was  the  con- 
queror, and  Matilda  safe,  she  wouM  have  died  with  grief 
and  rage,  had  not  Metchoub  given  her  hopes  of  being 
able,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  overtake  and  punish  the 
Princess  of  England,  before  she  could  reach  the  Christian 
camp.  Agnes  heard  no  more:  jealousy  and  revenge 
supplied  her  with  wings,  and,  followed  by  the  soldiers  she 
commanded,  she  took  the  road  to  Ptolemais.  Metchoub 
proceeded,  arrived,  told  the  sultan  that  his  brother  had 
q>enly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  was  master 
of  all  Egypt;  that,  seduced  by  bis  lavish  bounty,  the 


twelve  thousand  men  sent  to  reduce  him  had  passed  over 
to  his  side ;  that,  not  satisfied  with  ruling  in  Africa,  he 
was  marching  towards  Cesarea,  there  to  conclude  hb  al- 
liance with  the  Christiana,  and,  at  the  head  of  these 
united  forces,  challenge  the  whole  empire  of  the  des- 
cent 

Pale  and  motionless,  Saladin  listened,  in  silence,  'to 
that  distressing  account;  but  scarcely  had  Metchoub 
ceased  to  speak,  when  he  no  longer  repressed  his  rage, 
and  dreadful  screams  broke  out  from  him.  Never  had 
he  experienced  such  anguish,  or  received  such  insults ; 
his  most  faithful  soldiers  had  betrayed  him,  left  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  traitor  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart 
and  the  half  of  his  empire.  Wretched  prince !  wounded 
in  thy  most  sensible  parts — pride  and  friendship,  thou 
breathest  revenge,  and  no  longer  on  the  Christians  alone 
longest  to  make  it  felL  They  are  no  longer  the  foes  thou 
fearest  and  hatest  the  most :  it  seems  to  thee,  thou  bast 
no  other  enemy  on  earth  but  Malek  Adhel :  for  his  blood 
alone  thou  thirstest  The  fall  of  Ptolemais  is  nothing  to 
thee ;  thou  thinkest  only  of  the  defence  of  Cesarea,  and 
it  imports  to  thee  but  little  that  the  Christians  shonld 
triumph  over  thy  empire,  provided  the  perfidious  fneod, 
who  betrayed  thee,  perish  by  thy  own  hand. 

Saladin  left  his  tent,  assembled  his  army,  walked 
among  the  ranks,  vomited  dreadful  imprecations  against 
those  who  should  refuse  to  curse  the  perfidy  of  Malek 
Adhel,  and  of  the  troops  that  abandoned  Metchoub. 
"  Cesarea,  Cesarea  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  thou  shalt  witoess 
my  vengeance :  it  shall  be  dreadful,  like  the  crime.  Ma- 
homed,  thou  whose  faith  the  perfidious  Adhel  has  de- 
serted, assist  me  to  strike  down  the  wretch.  Lei  all 
those  who  have  offended  us  share  the  eflects  of  our  wrath; 
let  the  sword  of  God  tear  their  souls  from  their  bodies, 
and  abandon  them  in  the  dust;  let  the  fields  be  strewed 
with  them  as  with  autumn  leaves ;  let  our  swords  drink 
their  blood  to  intoxication ;  let  the  lions  of  war  mangle 
them  with  the  teeth  of  victory!  I  will  stand  op  on  my 
steed  to  pass  the  river  of  blood ;  and,  when  I  see  ^e 
traitor  Adhel  breathing  his  last,  I  will  tell  him — ^Thou 
who  knowest  so  well  how  Saladin  could  love,  learn  also 
how  terribly  he  can  punish!" 

He  said,  and  the  whole  army,  moved  with  his  grief, 
fired  with  his  wrath,  shared  in  his  iiidignalion.  Thou- 
ssnds  of  swords  were  brandished  in  the  air;  raving 
screams  were  heard  ;  on  all  sides  broke  out  these  excla- 
mations— **  Cesarea,  Cesarea,  Cesarea!" — "  Yes,  there 
we  will  find  the  traitor ;  thither  we  roust  march  instant- 
ly," exclaimed  the  sultan.  His  troops  were  ready  in  a 
moment  Saladin  left  his  camp,  which  he  first  took 
care  to  fortify  against  all  attack ;  he  gave  Metchoub  the 
command  of  the  van,  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  ad- 
vanced quickly,  and  broke  through  his  gloomy  silence 
only  to  repeat,  with  a  raging  and  formidable  voice,  *K3e- 
sarea!  Cesarea!" 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  sentiment  Matilda  had  inspired,  that  which  ahe 
experienced,  had  enlightened  her  innocence  in  the  va- 
rious languages  of  love;  and,  though  Montmorency's  only 
expressed  itself  by  his  silence,  she  could  not  help  under- 
standing it,  but  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  refrain  from 
admiring  the  fortitude  with  which  he  confined  it  within 
the  bounds  of  the  most  profound  respect  Sad  and  pen- 
sive, he  rode  some  distance  from  her  palanquin ;  and  if 
she  spoke  to  him,  he  answered  her  as  briefly  as  possible; 
once  only,  as  she  was  talking  to  him  about  Berengere, 
and  the  joy  she  must  have  experienced  on  seeing  her 
lord  again,  he  answered,  "Ah!  loadam,  for  those  who 
know  and  love  you,  can  there  be  any  joy  far  from  yout" 
Afler  these  few  words,  which  made  the  princess  blush, 
and  which  she  left  unanswered,  he  remained  silent ;  and 
fearing  he  had  said  too  much,  be  atoned  for  bb  fault  by 
speaking  to  her  still  less. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  approached  Palestine :  AA^ 
Ion  and  Ramah  tliey  had  left  far  behind  them ;  and  soon 
the  lofty  hills  that  surrounded  Ptolemais  were  on  the 
point  of  apptering,  when  a  considerable  detachment  of 
Turkish  soldiers  presented  themselves  at  a  diatance.  The 
advantage  of  numbers  must  have  given  them  great  con- 
fidence ;  but,  bad  they  known  that  Montmorency  com- 
manded the  Christians,  perhaps  with  twice  their  force, 
they  would  not  have  deemed  themselves  strong  enough. 

Josselin,  perceiving  the  enemy  riding  full  speed  upon 
him,  hesitated  what  resolution  be  shonld  adopt    He 
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wished,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  to  have  sprung 
to  meet  them ;  but  he  would  not  leave  the  princess,  for 
it  was  her  particularly  he  was  to  defend.  Thus  the  hero, 
who  until  that  day  had  never  seen  himself  attacked  first, 
and  never  calculated  the  number  of  his  enemies  till  he 
had  vanquithed  them,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  counted 
tbem,  waited  for  their  attack,  and  aU  the  efforts  of  his 
courage  were  employed  in  tempering  his  valour.  The 
other  knights  followed  bis  example ;  ranged  round  the 
princess,  they  contented  themselves  vrith  remaining  on 
the  defensive.  On  seeing  them  still,  and  disposed  to  shun 
the  engagement,  the  astonished  Mussulmans  asked  each 
other  whether  they  were  really  Christians;  if  they  seemed 
•o  by  their  arms,  they  contradicted  their  appearance  by 
their  conduct.  That  sort  of  terror  the  Mussulmans  sup- 
posed them  to  be  under  inspired  them  with  a  rash  confi- 
^eoce:  they  advanced  precipitately,  persuaded  that  it 
required  no  great  efforts  to  conquer  an  enemy  who 
•eemed  afraid ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  their  first  line  was 
broken  by  the  arm  of  Montmorency.  He  likewise  rushed 
through  the  second,  and  the  third.  His  blows  were  so 
well  aimed  that  they  all  took  effect,  and  so  swift,  that  the 
Moesulmans  fell  without  knowing  the  hand  which  struck 
them.  MeanwhQe,  at  the  Mght  of  the  hero's  high  de- 
portment and  proud  countenance,  the  name  of  Montmo- 
rency fiew  through  the  ranks,  and  that  formidable  sound 
ins|m^  so  much  terror,  that  Malek  Adhel's  name  alone 
eonid  have  revived  their  courage.  Though  dispersed,  a 
single  warrior  resisted  still :  all  his  fury  seemed  directed 
mgainst  the  palanquin  that  contained  the  princess.  He 
approached,  and  darted  his  javelin ;  the  javelin  flew, 
pierced  through  the  wood,  and  struck  the  arm  of  the 
princess.  The  blood  flowed ;  at  the  sigbt  of  it,  Montmo- 
rency, fired  with  rage,  rushed  on  the  sacrilegious  warrior. 
This  last,  whom  the  numbers  of  the  Christians  had  not 
dbmayed,  trembled  before  Montmorency,  for  he  saw 
death  id  bis  looks.  He  spurred  his  courser,  and  flew 
•way :  lod  him  through  a  thousand  windings,  and  slack- 
ened his  rapidity  only  when  at  a  distance  from  the  Chris- 
tians. Joaselin  sprang  after,  and  struck  him  with  his 
mighty  arm.  The  valour  of  his  adversary  astonished 
him,  but  he  soon  triumphed  over  it ;  victory  had  never 
waited  for  Montmorency;  his  enemy  was  on  the  ground ; 
he  raised  his  arm,  and  was  going  to  despatch  him. — 
*< Strike,  Montmorency!**  exclaimed  the  warrior  in  a 
leeble  voice ;  <<plunge  thy  dagger  into  a  woman's  breast!" 
At  the  name  of  woman,  the  French  hero  stopped.  He 
doubted  what  he  heard,  for  she  had  resisted  with  a 
soldier's  might;  but,  in  cutting  the  ligaments  that  fast- 
ened the  helmet,  he  recognised  a  woman's  delicate  fea- 
tures and  long  hair;  and,  although  he  perceived  the 
Mussulmans  rallying,  honour  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
away  before  he  had  offered  bis  assistance  to  his  fair  an- 
tagonist; but  scarcely  had  Agnes  risen  from  the  ground, 
when  she  took  up  her  lance  and  her  buckler,  and  re- 
newed the  fight  Montmorency  parried  her  blows,  but 
gave  none.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  approached. — **  Come 
to  me,  subjects  of  Saladin,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  ^and 
Montmorency  is  yours !"  BSe  said,  and  Josselin  was 
surrounded.  Disengaged  then  from  his  pursuit,  the 
daughter  of  Aroaury  set  off  to  join  the  Christians,  and 
satiate  her  vengeance.  Montmorency  saw  her  design, 
and  trembled  for  Matilda.  He  raised  his  mighty  sword, 
dispersed  the  crowd  of  enemies  that  surrounded  him, 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  Mnsbulmans,  and  rushed 
after  Agnes;  this  last,  enraged  on  seeing  him  free,  turned 
Toand,  and  aimed  dreadful  blows  at  bim.  The  hero  hesi- 
tated; if  he  overcame  Agnes,  he  would  be  sure  to  escape 
the  Saracens,  and  join  the  Christians;  but  he  feared 
death  less  than  the  shame  of  shedding  a  woman's  blood. 
With  a  firm  courage,  he  therefore  devoted  himself; 
waited  for  the  Mussulmans,  and  fought  at  the  same  time 
against  Agnes  and  an  army.  Would  he  not  have  lived 
enough,  if  he  could  in  dying  save  Matilda  and  the  Chris- 
tians t  and  beard  he  not  his  ancestors  crying  from  their 
graves,  **  what  imported  life  provided  honour  remainedl" 
and  was  not  a  Montmorency  to  count  for  lost  all  the  days 
glory  had  not  filled  up ! 

This  heroic  resolution  revived  a  new  ardour  in  hb 
breast  Agnes  wondered,  and  began  to  think  him  match- 
leas.  Seeing  him  struggling  with  thousands,  the  ine- 
quality of  the  engagement  disturbed  her :  she  felt  some- 
thing like  remorse,  and  would  have  ranged  on  his  side, 
had  she  not  beheld  in  him  the  champion  of  MatilJa. 
Meanwhile  the  hero  heaped  up  victims,  the  Turks  were 
idling  back  before  him ;  bat  the  Saracens  returned  to  the 


charge,  surrounded  him  on  all  sides;  in  vain  Josselin 
mowed  down  heads ;  his  enemies  seemed  not  to  diminish, 
soon  his  body  was  covered  with  wounds,  his  cuirass  with 
blood,  and  his  sword  broke  in  a  Mussulman's  breast — he 
tore  out  the  stump,  and,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
fell  on  his  knees  and  fought  still,  and  the  prodigies  of 
his  expiring  strength  eclipsed  the  high  deeds  of  his  glo- 
rious life. 

But  the  Christians  had  missed  their  chief;  they  dis- 
persed in  quest  of  him;  at  last  they  discovered  the 
enemy,  and,  vrithout  speaking  a  word  to  each  other,  flew 
to  encounter  them.  The  fierce  Agnes  tried  to  stop  them ; 
they  threw  her  down,  and  went  on :  among  heaps  of 
dead  bodies  they  beheld  Montmorency  on  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  yet  keeping  off  the  Saracens  with  the  stump 
of  his  sword,  while  bis  horse,  expiring  by  his  side,  seem- 
ed to  lament  he  could  no  longer  assist  his  master. 

The  Saracens  flew  at  the  sight  of  the  Christians,  and 
led  Agnes  away  with  them  ;  but  alas !  it  was  too  late. 
Josselin,  drowned  in  his  blood,  covered  with  the  shades 
of  death,  reclined  his  head,  and  closed  his  eyes ;  the 
Christians  took  him  up  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him 
to  the  field  where  their  companions  defended  Matilda ; 
there  they  untied  his  armour,  and  perceived  with  terror 
that  the  whole  point  of  a  lance  yet  remained  in  his 
breast  One  of  his  attendants  examined  his  'wounds, 
and  did  not  despair  of  his  cure  if  he  could  extract  the 
pike ;  he  made  some  efforts,  the  pain  of  which  recalled 
Montmorency  to  his  senses,  and  he  opened  his  eyes;  all 
his  friends  were  grieving  around  him :  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, Matilda,  pale,  dismayed,  was  intermixing  her  tears 
with  the  juice  of  herbs,  which  she  squeezed  to  prepare 
the  first  dressing.  MontmQrency  saw  her,  and  entreated 
her  to  approach ;  she  came,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and 
sU  her  features  bearing  the  marks  of  profound  sorrow. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  hero ;  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  uttered  some  words  in  a  low  voice,  and  added  after- 
wards, «  She  alone  shall  know  my  secret ;  I  will  not 
cany  it  entire  to  the  grave."  Matilda's  sobs  increased ; 
she  wished  to  speak,  and  could  only  articulate  in  a  heart- 
broken voice,  "  O  magnanimous  hero,  are  you  to  be 
taken  from  us ! — Am  I  to  cost  you  your  life  !"  "  Ah  ! 
my  fate  is  better  than  I  could  hope :  I  die  in  your  pre- 
sence, but  I  must  have  lived  far  from  you."  His  attendant 
interrupted  him ;  he  wished  to  try  to  extricate  the  piece 
of  steel ;  Montmorency  stopped  him :  **  Waste  but  a 
moment,"  said  he ;  **  my  life  will  probably  quit  me  with 
this  steel,  and  I  have  need  yet  of  a  few  minutes  of  ex- 
istence." He  then  lowered  his  voice,  and  said  to  the 
princess,  *•  Before  the  throne  of  divine  mercy,  where  I 
am  going  to  appear,  I  shall  pray  for  Malok  AdEePs  con- 
version ;  may  he  become  a  Christian !  may  you  be 
happy  !  These  are  my  last  wishes.  One  day  you  will 
tell  him  of  them,  and  both  together  shed  some  tears  to 
my  memory :  I  shall  behold  your  happiness,  and  not  be 
jealous  of  it,  for  envy  is  not  to  be  found  in  heaven." 
The  prineeFS,  much  affected,  fell  on  bcr  knees,  exclaim- 
ing, **  O  thou  most  generous  of  men  !  if  the  Christians 
lose  you,  what  will  become  of  their  army  !  What  will 
become  of  me,  when  the  whole  camp,  in  dismay,  will 
call  me  to  account  for  your  life,  reproach  me  with  your 
deatli,  and  deplore  daily  the  interrupted  work  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which  your  arm  alone  could 
achieve !"  At  these  words,  the  grief  of  the  knights 
broke  out  universally.  One  exclaimed,  ^  O  holy  temple! 
remain  in  the  dust  for  Montmorency  will  not  raise 
thee."  Another  said,  **  Blooming  flower,  thou  hast 
fallen  before  thy  time,  and  yet  in  thy  bud  thou  hast  left 
all  glories  much  below  thine."  With  a  feeble  and  inar- 
ticulate voice  Josselin  replied,  *<  If  it  be  true  that  a  little 
glory  has  illustrated  my  early  years — if  honour  were  my 
law,  and  religion  my  guide— if  I  die  true  to  my  engage- 
ments, and  the  God  of  my  fathers — my  fame  will  not 
expire  in  my  grave ;  it  will  live  in  the  breasts  of  heroes, 
and  perhaps,  madam,  in  yours."  »*  Always  !"  said  Ma- 
tilda, placing  Josselin's  bsnd  on  her  heart,  and  raising 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  to  call  it  to  witness  her  sincerity. 
"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  let  no  remorse  disturb  your 
fair  destinies,  for  I  owe  you  more  happiness  from  that 
single  word  than  the  whole  world  could  have  offered  me 
without  you."  Then  turning  to  tbe  Christians,  **  Noble 
and  generous  friends,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do  not  see  too 
much  pride  in  the  request,  you  will  raise  my  tomb  be- 
fore Ptolemais,  so  that  it  may  be  trodden  on  to  approach 
its  ramparts ;  perhaps  the  infidels  will  not  dare  to  pass 
it."    **  We  swear  it,  illustrious  knight,"  exclaimed  tbe 


knights,  unanimously  ;  « if  we  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  thee,  thy  tomb,  raised  opposite  the  superb 
city  thou  hast  conquered,  will  serve  as  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  from  thy  greve  thou  wilt  defend  us  still." 
Josselin  smiled  with  gratitude ;  then,  placing  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  he  looked  at  his  squire,  and  said,  «<  Is  it 
not  this  steel  that  makes  thee  uneasy,  and  that  thou 
wisbest  to  extract  1"  "Yes,"  replied  the  squire,  "and 
may  my  hand  not  tremble  in  the  operation  I"  **  If  thou 
want  only  a  firm  and  steady  hand,"  replied  his  master, 
«  mine  will  not  tremble ;"  and,  tearing  out  instantly  tbe 
steel  that  lay  in  his  bosom,  he  added,  **  when  we  re- 
ceive it  in  defience  of  religion  and  innocence,  it  does  net 
harm."  But  that  sudden  and  violent  effort,  joined  to 
those  be  had  made  to  speak,  made  his  blood  flow  again 
copiously,  and  exhausted  his  little  remaining  strength  ; 
his  pale  lips  murmured  a  last  farewell,  and  then  closed 
for  ever  I  His  eyes  were  no  more  to  behold  tbe  light ; 
his  cold  hands  lay  lifeless  by  ;  his  blood  coagulated  and 
stopped ;  the  tears  of  gratitude  and  friendship  bathed 
but  an  inanimate  corpse^  and  tbe  soul  of  a  hero  had 
taken  its  flight 

The  princess  enfokkd  her  bead  in  a  mourning  veil, 
and  heaved  deep  sighs :  so  many  sorrows  threatened  to 
break  her  heart  Still  she  recalled  some  strength,  in  or- 
der to  pay  her  duties  to  the  remains  of  the  great  man 
whose  death  she  bad  caused  v  they  had  laid  him  out  oo 
a  funeral  bed,  constructad  hastily  with  the  colours  and 
lances  his  arm  bad  taken  from  the  infidels  in  this  last 
action:  bis  beauteous  head  had  reclined  on  one  side, 
and  his  >Bt  Uack  hair  seemed  to  shine  with  an  additional 
gloss  on  his  pale  and  cold  brow.  All  the  knights,  with 
dejected  looks,  tears  in  their  eyes,,  and  their  pikes  re* 
versed,  wepi  the  irreparable  k)ss,  and  a  leader  who  left 
Malek  AdheL  matchless  on  the  earth.  Followed  by  all 
her  wouKB,  the  princess  approached  the  hero's  couch,, 
shed  valnaUe  perfumes  on  his  hair,  crowned  them  with 
flowersy  and  threw  over  his  cold  remains  a  black  crape 
bathed  in  her  tears;  Ihen,  kneeling  down  with  aU  her 
attendants,  they  sang  one  of  those  sacred  hymns  that 
seem  destined  to  attend  tbe  souls  of  mortals  from  the 
terrestrial  to  Uis  heavenly  abode,  where  the  choir  of  an- 
gels receive  and  eondoet  it  to  the  Almighty's  fset. 

After  having  employsd  tbe  remainder  of  the  day  m 
paying  J^e  liineral  honours,  the  knights  proceeded  on 
the  next  towards  Ptolemab :  they  approached  tbe  camp 
sorrowfully ;  for,  though  they  wsie  bringing  back  the 
English  princess,  they  had  lost  her  deliverer,  and  though 
Richard  was  gokig  to  bless  them  foe  his  sister's  return,, 
the  lamentations  of  Philip  Augustus  were  sure  to  haunt 
thena  by  incessantly  asking,  **  What  is  becon^  of  Mont- 
morency ?  what  have  you  done  with  vay  hero  V 

Soon^  from  the  Crusaders'*  camp,  they  Eecognised  the 
brilliant  ilSotto  on  the  shields  of  the  Knights  sf  the  Vir« 
gin :  ffichard  and  Lustgnan  rashed  foiwetrd  to  meet 
them*  Fbil^  Augustus  followed  :  Befengere  regretted 
that  the  dignity  of  her  sex  ai^  rank  did  not  allow  her 
to  attend  them,  and  know  a  moment  sooner  whether  she 
was  to  behold  bet  sister  again.  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre,, 
at  tbe  Ibot.  of  tbe  altar,  waited;  in  pioas  anxiety,,  for  the 
instant  when  be  should  Feacn  whether  he  was  to  offer 
up  to  God  his  humbte  lesigBation  on  the  absence  of  Ma- 
tilda, or  thaaks  and  blessings  for  her  return. 

Enguerawd  of  Fknnes  was  the  fiwl  knight  the  two 
kings  met  with  ;  his  sorrowfnt  deportment  noade  them 
shudder*  Bicbavd  exclaimed,  **  The  afidels  have  de- 
tained my  sister  f  «  The  EngUsb  princetn  is  returning 
with  as/'  seplied  En^errand  ;  *«  in  a  few  moments  she 
will  be  in  the  aivM  of  her  brothei."  **  How  !  she  fol- 
lows ysu  fexclained  Lnsignan;  **you  have  snatched 
that  glorious  priae  from  the  infidels,  and  profound  sor- 
row seems  impiinted  on  your  countenance!"  Eoguer- 
rand  made  no  reply,  and  cast  sorrowful  looks  towarde 
the  eertk  The  two  king%  astonished  at  his  silende,. 
preserved  it  abo,  not  dariag  to  interrogate  the  warrior 
on  a  misfortune,  the  extent  of  which  they  could  easily 
guess,  since  the  joy  of  Matilda's  return  could  not  make 
bim  forget  k :  meanwhile,  they  sought  within  themselves 
what  m%ht  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall 
the  Christiaiis,  not  having  any  longer  tbe  taking  of  Je- 
rusalem to  dread,  and  they  thought  of  Montmorency's 
death.  Thnt  fear  struck  them  both  at  the  same  moment ; 
it  madie  the  intrepid  Richard  change  colour.  Lusignan» 
envious  of  any  glory  Aat  eclipsed  his  own,  was  less 
aflected  at  the  loss,  and  preserved  the  strength  to  utter 
the  great  name  of  Montmorency.    Enguerrand  put  one 
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knee  on  the  ground,  with  one  hand  pointing  to  the  ad- 
vancing proceiwion,  and  with  the  other  to  heaven : 
Richard  remaineii  moiionieas.  In  v»iin  did  he  begin  to 
di8tingui.<<b  his  sister**  palanquin ;  he  did  not  draw  near, 
feeling  no  longer,  at  such  a  moment,  the  strength  of  tie- 
ing  happy;  hut,  on  perceiving  Philip  Augustus,  he 
exclaimed,  **  O  sire,  was  it  with  tears  I  was  to  announce 
to  you  my  eister*s  return  1  Assuredly  I  hold  her  very 
dear,  but  I  would  not  have  paid  for  her  release  the  price 
it  costs  us."  Philip  Augustus  that  instant  perceived 
the  young  Matilda  advancing  slowly  towards  her  bro- 
ther, and  a  little  farther  off  a  bier  covered  with  a  pall, 
bearing  the  eoat  of  arms  of  Montmorency.  He  shud- 
dered— staggered ;  hii  grief  was  too  poignant  to  allow 
bim  to  salute  the  prin-^ess ;  without  taking  any  notice 
of  her,  he  retired  into  his  tent,  there  to  hide  his  regrets 
and  tears.  Matilda  received  sorrowfully  the  embraces 
of  her  brother :  that  bier,  on  which  the  greatest  of  he- 
roes waa  lying,  seemed  to  follow  her  only  to  damp  with 
tears  the  joy  of  her  return.  She  entered  the  camp,  meet- 
ing none  but  dejected  and  eorrowful  looks,  which  durst 
not  even  admire  her  beauty,  when  they  beheld  by  her 
aide  the  end  of  all  that  was  illustrious  on  the  earth,  and 
the  ci>ld  remains  of  glory. 

The  next  day,  with  great  pomp,  they  celebrated  the 
funeral  obsequies:  the  various  nations  assembled  in  the 
camp  were  all  present  at  the  ceremony :  all  bad  tied  a 
funeral  ecarf  round  their  colours.  But  one  in  particular 
resembled  no  other,  and  less  by  the  Hlies  displayed  on 
their  banners  were  the  French  recognised,  than  by  the 
profound  grief  that  appeared  on  their  couafenances ; 
they  wept  in  Montmorency  not  only  a  hero  snatched 
away  at  the  flower  of  his  age,  whose  valour  was  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  faith,  but  a  hero  whose  giory  re- 
flected on  them  too,  and  gave  their  nation  a  preponde- 
rance they  muet  lose  with  him.  They  talked  sbwly, 
their  arms  reversed;  while  at  their  head  Philip  Augus- 
tus, deeply  engaged  in  thought,  was  already  preparing 
to  quit  that  ill-^ted  land  which  had  swallowed  np  the 
object  of  hts  fondett  hopes,  and  whose  rising  expiotts 
had  already  reflected  so  mudi  of  spleiidour  on  his  reign. 

Matilda  appeared  at  the  ceremony ;  she  had  quitted 
her  religious  habit  to  put  on  a  long  mourning  rolie ;  a 
black  gauze  veil  covered  her  head,  and  her  golden  hair 
appealed  through  the  transpaivnt  tissue.  Pale,  ead,  and 
timid,  but  handsoner  from  tfaia  cauee,  men  wondered  to 
see  so  young  a  beauty  shedding  so  many  tears ;  hence 
«he  might  have  been  taken  for  the  morning  flovi^er  on 
vehich^  in  a  fine  spring  dawn,  the  dew  had  dropped  its 
tears. 

The  old  knights  admired  in  the  melancholy  -ef  her 
looks  «  sort  of  pnrily  svhich  commanded  their  i«s|iecl ; 
and  the  young  ones  felt  their  hearts  disturbed  i»y  the 
anxlure  of  eeneittility  they  perceived  in  them. 

At  the  disunce  of  half  a  league  from  Ptolecnasa,  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  eminence,  snd  Hhe  entrance  of  a  grove 
of  sycamores,  the  remains  of  Mootnorency  were  depo- 
aiteiL  They  covered  his  tomb  with  the  miniherless 
<ipoils  of  1ms  last  victory,  and,  at  the  eight  of  so  many 
hanners,  shieVda,  mod  armours,  taken  from  the  imfidets 
1iy  one  hand  only,  a«d  in  a  single  engagcmetit,  those 
who  best  knew  that  nothiag  was  irapost<ilTle  fmr  the 
Talour  of  Montmorency,  yet  wondered,  and  asked  each 
other,  "How  did  he  peri«h,  be  who  could  thus  over- 
turn whole  armies  f*  Philip  AugTWtus  drew  near  the 
grave,  placed  the  point  of  his  sword  in  it,  and  said. 
■*♦  Brave  and  dear  Montmorency,  I  would  gi-we  the  half 
of  my  kingdom  to  redeem  thy  life — I  would  gi^«  the 
other  half  to  revenge  thy  fail !  Peitsh  the  io^dck  who 
have  murdered  ihee  by  opposir.g  the  whole  of  their 
united  forces  to  the  single  might  of  thy  arm!  lot  them 
to  the  last  die  to  appease  thy  shade!  O  ye,  who  sur- 
round me,  Christians  of  sll  natioiis,  swear  with  «ae  to 
spare  no  Mussulman;  and  you,  madam,*' contiiined  he, 
addressing  Matikia,  wlio  was  prostrate  near  tlie  grave, 
**  you  who  can  send  up  wishes  only,  but  whose  wishes 
must  be  received  by  the  Almighty  like  tho^  of  angeL^, 
entreat  that  his  thunder  may  immolate,  to  your  ddtverer, 
the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  among  the  empifo  of 
thft  crescent !"  <*  Sire,"  replied  the  virgin,  raising  on 
him  her  eyes  drowned  in  tears,  •♦  there  never  was  a 
more  noble  and  generous  soul  than  Montmoreocy*s ; 
allow  me,  therefore,  not  to  form  other  wishes  than  his, 
and  to  ask  of  God  only  to  fulfil  thof>e  the  hero  is  ad- 
dressing to  him  ^t  this  moment.**  She  said,  and  the 
McoUeotioa  of  MonUBOMOc^'a  last  worda  ia  behalf  of 


Mrtiek  Adhel  increased  her  emotion,  and  gave  her  prayers 
such  a  look  of  fervour,  that  Piiilip  Augustus,  and  al- 
most every  one  present,  entertained  no  doubt  that  in 
weeping  Moiitmorency  she  wept  more  than  the  hero. 

The  day  had  elapsed,  the  kings  retired,  the  crowd  re- 
turned to  the  camp  and  to  Ptolemais ;  but  the  priests 
remained  near  the  giave.  The  night  put  no  stop  to 
their  prayers.  Religion  yet  consoles  the  cold  remains 
the  world  has  forgotten ;  religion  will  never  cease  to 
weep  over  those  the  world  is  going  to  forget  Constant, 
invariable,  religion  remains  when  all  passes,  outlives 
time,  transient  sentiments,  and  vain  friendships,  and  by 
that  august  character  distinguishes  herself  from  all  that 
is  human,  shows  us  its  source,  and  teaches  us  that, 
amidst  terrestrial  things,  she  alone  is  not  of  this  earth. 

'.  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Berengere  was  impatient  to  talk  of  her  benefactor, 
and  hear  whether  Matilda  had  always  remained  indif- 
ferent to  his  professitms :  she  was  not  loug  before  she 
began  to  enquire.  Scarcely  had  she  pronounced  the 
name  of  Malek  Adhel,  when  the  emotion  of  the  princess 
became  visible,  but  she  made  no  answer :  the  queen  in- 
sisted, find  in  order  to  obtain  her  sister's  confidence, 
s.  owed  her  a  heart  where  too  much  indulgence  prevail- 
ed ;  she  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  were  she  in  her 
place,  her  choice  woukl  soon  be  made.  Matikia  blushed 
at  being  so  fully  discovered,  and  perhaps  she  woukl 
have  confessed  all  her  secret  wishes  to  the  queen,  had 
she  not  been  afraid  they  would  reach  the  ear  of  Rich- 
ard ;  but,  although  she  loved  and  honoured  her  brother, 
she  feared  him  too  much  to  endure  the  thought  of  his 
ever  becoming  the  confidant  of  her  weakness. 

After  a  long  pause,  with  eyes  downcast  and  a  bluf^h, 
she  said  to  the  queen,  ^  Since  your  departure  from  Da- 
mietia,  I  have  experienced  from  Malek  Adhel  proofs  of 
such  pure,  delicate,  and  ardent  afiection,  that  I  must 
have  had  a  very  ungrateful  heait,  had  I  not  been  moved 
by  them;  I  have  been  affected,  therefore,  deeply  too; 
perhaps  too  much  so,  the  prelate  will  tell  me ;  and  it  ia 
only  after  I  have  been  with  him,  sister,  that  I  shall  be 
sure  my  gratitude  has  not  gone  too  far,  and  that  I  may 
speak  of  it  to  you  without  a  blush." 

O  candour  of  early  years  !  then  thou  art  altered,  and 
already  has  the  fatal  influence  of  passion  tarnished  thy 
pure  lustre!  Alas!  the  princess  knew  well  that  her 
gratitude  had  gone  too  far ;  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
promise  to  Malek  Adhel  never  to  belong  to  any  but  him ; 
her  choice  was  then  fixed,  and  the  queen  was  not  wrong 
in  her  conjecture — but  how  could  she  venture  to  tell 
her  so  ?  and  to  own  that  the  object  of  her  affection  knew 
also  that  her  choice  was  made  ? 

In  considering  all  she  had  to  own,  the  virgin  began  to 
grow  alarmed  at  whht  she  had  done.  How  could  she 
compose  her  mind  to  show  herself  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre  so  different  from  what  she  was  on  her  arrival  in 
£g>pt — he  who  had  then  seen  her  seized,  at  the  sight 
of  a  Mussulman,  with  that  holy  terror  which  a  Chris- 
tian soul  experiences  at  the  idea  of  a  demon !  What 
would  he  sty,  on  finding  she  was  united  with  that  same 
M4>8sulman  by  the  most  tender  bonds  heaven  and  earth 
ever  established  among  mankind  ?  Alaa !  when  Malek 
Adhel  was  entreating  at  her  feet  that  she  would  become 
his,  she  thought-then  she  did  very  little  in  giving  him  a 
mere  protnise  only ;  but  now  she  had  to  reveal  it,  she 
bei;an  to  feel  its  importance  and  temerity.  Without 
doubt,  on  recollection  of  iho  past,  and  of  the  dreadful 
scenes  in  the  desert,  she  did  not  find  herself  very  guilty  ; 
hut  the  prelate  could  neither  see  those  particulars  nor 
those  scenes,  or  at  least  he  would  see  them  very  differ- 
ently. Yet  ^he  was  so  humble,  slie  feared  so  little  to 
accuse  hcrs^elf,  she  would  hear  his  reproaches  with  su 
much  meekness,  that  surely  it  was  not  pride  that  kept 
her  back.  Ah  !  could  she  but  be  certain  that  the  arch- 
bishop's first  order  would  not  be  to  banish  from  her  so 
dear  on  ide^,  if  she  could  hope  he  would  permit  her  still 
to  love — free  from  that  fear,  no  other  should  hinder  her: 
the  archbitihop  would  already  have  read  in  her  heart,  he 
wouUl  know  what  Malek  Adhel  was  to  her,  and,  were 
he  to  blame  her,  she  woukl  shun  him  no  more,  since 
talking  of  hei  repentance  was  but  talking  of  her  love. 
But  she  knew  the  prelate's  prudence  and  severity ;  ac- 
customed to  submit  to  his  commands,  she  knew  not  how 
she  could  resist  them :  but,  if  be  ordered  her  to  banish 
her  teoderoeasy  she  knew  still  leas  how  to  obey.    Tor- 


mented'hy  this  uncertainty,  she  shunned  the  opporlunU 
Hies  of  being  alone  with  him,  and,  spite  of  the  voice  of 
her  conscience,  she  delayed  still  a  conversation  which 
he  seemed  desirous  of;  the  better  to  succeed,  she  lived 
less  retired,  appeared  abroad  more,  and  scarcely  ever  le& 
the  queen. 

Smce  Berengere's  return  to  the  camp,  she  had  kept  a 
brilliant  and  numerous  court,  where  all  who  were  most 
illustrious  among  the  sovereigns  and  knights  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  be  introduced :  there  Matilda  appeared, 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  beauties  who  adorned  the 
court  became  but  beauties  of  the  second  rank.  Matikia 
eclipsed  them  all,  and  obtained  universal  homage. 

She  was  no  longer  that  severe  virgin  who  shunned 
the  eyes  of  men.  I  mentioned  the  secret  motive  that 
made  her  avoid  solitude,  and  that  difierence  of  conduct 
gave  rise  to  an  idea  that  she  would  give  up  the  project 
of  religious  engagements;  besides,  the  sentiment  she 
harboured  in  her  heart  giving  her  deportment  something 
more  interesting,  the  respect  she  used  to  inspire  for- 
merly gave  way  to  more  lively  sentiments.  No  longer 
did  men  see  in  her  a  saint  destined  for  heaven,  bnt  • 
woman  created  for  the  happiness  and  ornament  of  the 
world,  and  they  began  to  love  her  because  they  suspect- 
ed she  might  be  loved. 

The  King  of  Naples,  Bohemond  of  Antioch,  Raymond 
of  Tripoli,  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  above  all  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  exhausted  all  their  cares  to  attract  her  at- 
tention. When  the  bustle  of  war  allowed  them  to 
breathe,  the  camp  exhibited  the  sight  of  tournaments 
and  other  festivals,  of  which  the  English  princess  waa 
the  object,  and  all  those  noble  rivals  wished  for  victory 
only  to  receive  the  rewards  of  valour  and  skill  from  so 
fair  a  hand.  But  aroidat  so  many  homages,  Matilda 
distinguished  none :  she  carried  every  where  a  settled 
sorrow  that  was  only  dispelled  in  the  company  of  the 
old  Count  Hugh  of  Tiberiad.  Hugh  had  been  lor  many 
years  a  prisoner  in  Saladin'a  court;  he  knew  Mal^ 
Adhel,  and  had  fastened  the  spurs  and  bestowed  the 
arms  of  knights  on  the  prince.  Hugh  loved  him  for  bis 
valour,  his  generosity,  and  all  those  virtues  that  made 
him  an  accomplished  prince.  He  owed  him  his  liberty, 
that  of  his  numerous  family,  and  his  treasures,  which 
Adhel  had  caused  to  be  restored  to  him ;  therefore,  be 
never  spoke  of  his  benefactor  but  with  a  fire  and  an  en- 
thusiasm which  accounted  for  the  pleasure  Matilda 
found  in  hearing  him.  The  same  cause  which  made 
her  prefer  Count  Hugh's  company,  led  her  to  assist  at 
the  tournaments.  There  Malek  Adhel's  name  was  of^ea 
repeated,  for  the  Saracens  approached  without  fear 
during  the  time  of  truce,  and  often  entered  the  lisle 
with  the  Christians  under  the  walls  of  Ptolemais:  the 
two  champions  proceeded  to  blows  afkr  having  harangued 
each  other,  and  the  vanquished  was  made  a  prisoner  of 
war  or  redeemed.  Familiarity  thus  crept  in  among 
them,  and  became  such  at  last,  that  the  Christians  often 
danced  to  the  sound  of  Arabian  instruments,  and  sang^ 
in  their  turns  to  the  dance  of  the  Arabs.  This  extreme 
liberty  supplied  the  princess  with  opportunities  of  talking 
of  Malek  Adhel,  and  enquiring  for  news  of  him ;  bat 
her  hopes  were  always  deceived :  all  the  Saracens  she 
spoke  to,  less  anxious  than  her  about  the  prince's  fate, 
were  no  better  inlbrmed  of  it. 

One  day,  however,  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fdtee 
that  had  yet  been  given  since  her  return,  on  a  sudden, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  an  Arab  appeared  mounted 
on  a  superb  courser;  his  deportment  was  noble  and 
lofly,  and  the  visor  of  his  helmet  down.  He  proposed 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  two  first  champions  who  would 
do  him  that  honour,  and  asked,  as  the  price  of  bis  vic- 
tory, the  privilege  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  English 
princess,  and  retire  afterwards  without  being  known. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  Matikia  requested  to 
make  choice  among  the  Christians  of  those  who  should 
fight  the  infidel :  a  secret  instinct  made  her  select  the 
weakest  warriors,  and  at  her  voice  the  Prince  of  Galilee 
and  the  Count  of  Jafik  came  to  enter  the  lists.  The 
Arab  ran  round  the  course,  came  back  upon  them,  broke 
the  lance  of  the  first,  threw  down  the  other,  and  a|^ 
preached  on  his  prancing  steed  the  balcony  where  Map 
tilda  sat,  scarcely  able  to  contain  the  emotion  of  her 
heart  at  the  sight  of  the  unknown,  as  if  she  had  a  pre- 
sentiment whom  he  had  come  from.  Lusignan,  who 
was  standing  by  ber,  grew  indignant  at  the  facility  of 
the  Arab's  victory,  and  disposed  himself  to  go  and  fight 
him  in  his  turn;  btit  Matilda  prevented  it    **^n/* 
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Mid  flbe,  «*  the  conditions  of  the  eombet  are  folfilled ;  a 
Hew  Tmce  would  be  an  infringement,  and  honour  will  not^ 
fellow  it.**  Liiaignan  stopped,  impatient  of  being  de- 
tained, and  particaUirly  by  the  princess ;  meanwhile,  all 
the  witnesses  came  into  Matilda's  opinion,  and  agreed 
the  victor  ought  to  obtain  the  price  of  his  triumph. 
The  Arab  then  gave  his  steed  into  the  care  of  the,camp 
equerries,  and,  ascending  the  steps  that  led  up  to  Ma* 
tilda's  balcony,  he  bent  one  knee  on  the  ground,  bowed 
very  low,  kissed  the  border  of  her  robe,  and  rising  again 
said  in  a  low  voice,  **  Maiek  Adhel  has  conquered  Sala- 
dm's  army  at  Cairo ;  he  is  now  in  Cesarea :  he  sends 
me  to  you,  for  be  could  not  live  in  the  uncertainty  of 
jour  fate — I  am  Kaled."  On  heariDg  these  words,  the 
▼irgin  Mushed — wis  disturbed  ;  she  tried  to  speak,  but 
her  voicse  foiled  her,  and  the  Arab  was  siready  far  off 
when  she  recovered  herself.  The  joy  at  what  she  had 
JQSt  heard,  the  regret  at  having  given  no  answer,  agi- 
tated her  so  violently,  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her. 
The  queen  smiled,  and  took  hold  of  her  hand:  the 
archbishop  looked  at  her  sternly;  Richard  came,  and 
aaked  her,  "  Bister,  has  that  infidel  told  you  hia  namet" 
« If  he  bad  done  so,  sire,"  replied  she,  with  inexpressible 
confusion,  **  and  had  requested  of  me  to  preserve  it  se- 
cret, should  I  be  free  to  tell  it  you  V  "  As  your  brother 
and  your  king,  I  might  perhaps  demand  it,**  replied 
Richard.  -  But  as  the  UHWt  gallant  knight  in  the  world, 
you  will  not  ask  it,**  interrupted  Philip  Augustus,  eager- 
ly;  «*  and  who  here  can  wonder  that  the  most  beautiful 
person  in  the  world  should  receive  the  homage  of  all 
the  nationa  in  the  universe  1'*  Richard  smiled,  and  turn- 
ing round  to  his  sister,  whose  embarrassment  augmented 
more  and  more,  he  said,  ••  Why  do  you  colour  thus, 
Matilda  1  Such  timidity  might  be  suitable  when,  on 
leaving  your  convent,  the  world  and  men  appeared  be- 
fore yon  for  the  first  time;  but  now  that  you  have 
crosaed  the  ocean  and  the  deserts ;  that  the  greatest  he- 
roes have  laid  down  their  lives  at  your  feet;  that  our 
enemies  themselves,  vsnquifthed  by  your  charm8.  bring 
\\mT  homage  even  into  our  camp,  and  that  the  King  of 
-  France,  on  seeing  you  su  handsome,  finds  their  temerity 
escQsable;  you  must  assume  a  little  more  confidence, 
and  better  endure  the  looks  you  know  so  well  how  to 
attrwf." 

This  cHseonrse  was  not  likely  to  diminish  Mati1da*s 
emotion.  Unable  to  answer  her  brother,  she  was  casting 
on  the  queen  a  supplicating  glance,  seemingly  entreat- 
ing her  to  come  to  her  asMstance.  Berengere  understood 
her,  and' rising  instantly,  said  she  was  going  to  retire; 
the  princess  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  followed  her. 
Losignan  begged  of  Richard  permission  to  attend  them 
to  the  cars  that  were  to  take  them  back  to  Piolemais ; 
he  obtained  this  with  ease,  and,  oflTering  the  princess  his 
arm,  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  Now,  madam,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  combat  are  fulfilled,  may  I  not,  without 
infringing  on  the  laws  of  honour,  and  risking  your  dis- 
pleasure, attack  the  happy  unknown,  who:^  victory  I 
envy  much  less  than  the  interest  he  seemed  to  inspire 
you  with  ?'*  **  Sire,**  replied  the  princess,  with  some 
pride,  **  my  brother  himself  has  not  dared  to  say  I  showed 
any  interest;  he  only  spoke  of  my  embarrassment.  As 
to  the  unknown  knight,  if  you  can  overtake  him,  I 
have  no  right  to  hinder  you  from  trying  his  prowess.*' 
*•  I  will  overtake  him,  madam,  and  triumph  over  him, 
were  he  MaIek  Adhel  himself!**  Matilda  looked  at  him 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  and  he  added  angrily,  <*  Does  your 
highness  think  him  invincible,  then  ?*'  '*  It  seems  to  me,** 
replied  she,  smiling,  <*  that,  till  this  day,  it  is  the  only 
reproach  the  Christians  ever  had  to  make  him.*' 

As  she  finished  these  words,  she  entered  into  the 
queen's  car.  Lusignan,  now  alone,  reflected  on  the  tone 
in  which  she  had  pronounced  the  name  of  MaIek  Adhel, 
and  from  that  moment  he  began  to  think  that  Montmo- 
iicney*s  death  had  not  freed  him  of  the  most  formidable 
of  his  rivals.  Love  and  ambition  made  him  wish  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  Matilda ;  Hichard  loved  him  well, 
and  had  promised  to  support  his  rights :  but  that  was 
not  enough ;  it  required  that  Richard  should  love  him 
weH  enough  to  force  his  sister  to  give  him  her  hand ; 
becaoae,  once  personally  interested  in  his  cause,  he 
would  encounter  all  obstacles  to  restore  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  to  bira  he  had  named  his  brother.  Lusignan 
felt  that  this  alliance  gave  him  the  only  thance  of  re- 
oonqoering  bis  kingdom,  and  be  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  the  offers  which  had  been  made  to  MaIek  Adhel;  not 
bot  tet  hit  faiendihip  wonld  prove  of  invaluable  aJvaa- 


tage  to  the  Christians,  while  it  would  be  death  to  all  his 
hopes,  and  therefore  he  only  looked  upon  it  as  the  great- 
est of  all  calamities.  Thus  tormented  by  hh  unea^inesH, 
he  walked  alone  and  pensive  on  the  shore,  setking  by 
what  means  be  could  prevail'  on  Richard.  He  did  not 
speak  to  him  of  his  grief;  he  left  to  hU  looks  that  care, 
and  avoided  with  affectation  the  world  and  iu  pleasures, 
to  conceal  himself  in  gloomy  and  solitary  places.  Rich- 
ard grew  alarmed  at  the  change ;  ho  went  to  meet  his 
brother  in  arms,  and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  silence. 
•*  My  friend  is  unhappy,**  said  he  to  bim,  **  and  my 
friend  leaves  mo  !*'  Lusignan  sighed,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  delicacy  forbade  his  imparting  his  grief 
to  him  alone  who  had  a  right  to  dispel  it.  The  brave 
Richard  demanded  a  sincere  confession  ;  and  Lusignan,  as 
if  overcome  by  the  power  of  friendship,  named  Matilda, 
and  fcH  at  the  king's  feet  "  Come  to  my  arms,  my 
brother!"  exclaimed  Richsrd;  "long  ago  has  my  heart 
given  thee  that  title ;  my  s'.ster*s  hand  shall  confirm  it.*' 
^  August  monarch,"  replied  Lusignan,  **  you  whose  great 
heart  is  incapable  of  weakness,  will  you  understand  the 
weakness  of  mine  1  I  owe  you  every  thing ;  }  oo  have 
made  me  triumph  over  a  proud  rival ;  you  are  to  restore 
me  my  crown  ;  but,  unless  to  so  many  favours  yon  join 
the  hand  of  Matilda,  leave  me  to  my  fate,  for  glory  and 
my  kingdom  would  not  console  me  for  her  lo^s  !**  On 
hearing  these  words,  Richard  interrupted  him  abruptly, 
reproaching  him  with  the  doubt  he  seemed  to  entertain 
of  his  sincerity,  and  pledged  himself,  before  the  year  had 
revolved,  to  place  both  Jerusalem  and  Matilda  in  hU  pos- 
session. Lusignan's  heart  leaped  with  joy:  be  received 
the  king*8  engagement,  and  still  said,  "  Tou  who  can 
do  every  thing,  illustrious  monarch,  can  you  dispose  of 
Matilda's  heart  V*  «♦  If  it  be  yet  free,"  replied  Richard, 
"  she  will  let  me  direct  her  choice,  and  I  am  preity  cer- 
tain no  one  has  engaged  her  affections  already.'*  **  In 
the  soul  of  a  virgin,  secrets  of  such  a  nature  arc  hidden 
so  deep,"  resumed  Lusignan,  <*  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
penetrate  into  them."  Richard  engaged  he  should  suc- 
ceed ;  nor  did  he  think  he  promised  (oo  much ;  for, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  see  all  bend  before  him,  he 
fancied,  as  soon  as  he  should  desire  it,  Matilda  would 
unveil  to  him  her  inmost  thoughts. 

On  the  same  day,  Richard,  being  alone  in  the  prin- 
cess's apartment,  with  the  queen  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  spoke  to  her  in  these  wordd. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

«*  Sister,  when  on  the  day  of  great  Montmorency's 
obsequies,  I  saw  you  put  on  a  mourning  habit,  I  ap- 
plauded your  conduct,  and  approved  (hat  mark  of  public 
regard  to  the  memory  of  your  deliverer ;  but  if  you  pro- 
long  these  signs  of  sorrow,  the  world  might  be  led  to 
think  there  was  something  more  than  gratitude  in  your 
regrets."  **  Should  it  be  thought  so,  sire,"  replied  she, 
«*  I  will  quit  them  this  very  day,  and  resume  my  bumble 
habit.**  **  No,  it  is  not  this  you  are  to  adopt  now,**  in- 
terrupted he  war.idy ;  ••  but  the  time  is  come  to  have 
an  explanation  with  you  on  that  point. 

«» Since  your  arrival  in  the  camp,  I  have  observed  you 
appear  abroad  without  reluctance,  and  even  that  you 
seem  to  neglect  a  little  those  pious  exercises  which 
formerly  engaged  the  whole  of  your  time ;  this  change, 
I  own,  has  given  me  the  hope  of  seeing  you  renounce 
your  intended  profession  ;  not  but  I  respect  the  vocation 
yon  are  going  to  embrace,  but  the  virtues  of  a  young 
person  of  your  rank  ought  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere, 
and  your  destinies  call  you  rather  to  mount  a  throno 
than  to  live  in  retirement.  I  see  here  a  crowd  of  princes, 
striving  to  approach  you  ;  your  hand  is  the  object  of  all 
their  wishes ;  among  them  the  King  of  Jerusalem  ranks 
the  first ;  but  neither  his  merit,  nor  the  friendship  I1)ear 
him,  seems  to  move  you,  »nd  your  indifference  is  the 
sime  to  all.  I  know  that  at  Damietta  your  pride  did 
not  satisfy  itself;  the  archbishop  and  the  queen  have 
l)oth  told  me,  that  the  rare  and  brilliant  qnslities  of 
Prince  Adhel  did  not  hinder  your  rejecting  his  addresses 
with  the  coldest  disdain.  Is,  then,  your  heart  inaccessi- 
ble, sister,  and  can  you  love  no  onel"  "  What,  then," 
replied  Matilda,  blushing,  *«does  your  majesty  reproach 
me  with  my  indifference  t  Would  you  have  approved 
my  not  rejecting  a  Mussulman's  proffered  love  t"  *'  Had 
the  merit  of  Saladin's  brother  made  some  impression  on 
you,"  replied  Richard,  gravely,  **  I  should  have  been  but 
little  aurpriaed,  and  not  moch  aflicted;  certain  that 


your  reason  and  piety  would  easily  have  triumphed  over 
such  an  inclination.  I  might  have  hoped  that,  if  an 
intidel  hnd  aucreetled  to  move  your  heart,  a  Christian 
prince,  honoured  with  my  tViemltihip,  introduced  and  re- 
commended by  me,  would  have  been  still  more  success- 
ful." **  And,  perhaps  your  hopes  might  have  l>een  de- 
ceivfrl,"  replied  Matilda,  with  some  emotion;  "  I  know 
not  what  fate  heaven  has  reserved  for  my  lot ;  but,  if  it 
were  jHwsible  I  should  ever  make  a  choiee,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  n>e  foiiget  it.  I  have  not  a 
heart  that  can  love  twice."  **  If  you  are  endowed  with 
so  much  constancy,"  repHed  the  king,  smiling,  »*  I  ought 
to  thank  heaven  for  your  tndiflerence  to  MaIek  Adhel  ; 
for,  most  assuredly,  whatever  be  my  terulerneas  for  you, 
I  would  rather  see  you  deprived  of  life,  tlwn  partial  to 
that  Mussulman.  But  9f>ei)k  to  me  sincerely,  my  sister  ; 
is  it  true  that,  among  the  princes  and  knightti  who 
surronnd  yon,  none  have  appeared  to  you  amiable  enough 
lo  indoee  you  to  give  up  the  cloister  ?"  •♦  No,"  replied 
Matikla,  »  Not  one  has  produced  that  eilect."  «*Tbas 
yon  still  persist  in  the  design  of  consecrating  yourself 
to  God  ?**  At  that  question  the  pruice»if*s  countenance 
was  tinged  with  a  deep  blush ;  sbe  cast  her  eyes  to  the 
groniui  arul  remained  silent.  '^  You  make  no  answer, 
.Matilda,  and  seem  at  a  loss :  if  it  is  not  your  partiality 
to  a  religious  tifo  that  makes  you  averse  to  marriage, 
what  can  be  your  motive?"  Instead  of  answering,  Ma- 
tilda wiped,  in  siterkce,  two  or  three  tears  th  tt  were  steal- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  in  spite  of  herself.  The  fchrrg  then 
addftt :  *^  I  see  thit  a  strange  secret  oppresses  your  heart ; 
I  <ld  not  ask  the  con<»uion  of  it  firom  your  mostb,  for  I 
respect  a  virgin 'is  modesty ;  but,  accostotned  to  open  your 
mind  fireHy  to  the  holy  prelate  who  is  listening  to  us, 
and  I  iniagine  already  acquainted  with  the  sentiment 
that  ftffocts  ycMs,  I  l>eg  yoa  will  allow  him  to  rni4>rm  me." 
**  Stnre  her  highnestf's  return,,  sire,"  replied  the  prelate, 
gravely,  *•■  sbe  has  not  once  condiescended  to  send  for  mo  ; 
ark)  her  Uaward  disposHioos  are  no  better  koowA  to  me 
than  lo  your  majcRty !"  *^  What  do  I  hear  7"  exclamiedl 
RichAfd  with  sarprise;  **  after  her  loag^  exile  among  the 
infiiteK  the  pious  Matikla  bad  nothing  to  teft  yon — that 
her  frrst  etter^y  on  arriving  hither,  has  not  been  to  prepare 
herself  to  leceive  the  bread  of  liCet  She,  who  formerly 
thouighl  herself  gnHty  when  she  p«issetf  a  single  week 
\vithoot  a>4iii>g  abaolation  for  faults  that  an  angel  would 
not  hare  had  te  blush  at  t"  **  The  priacese,  since  her 
retnra^"  snswerrd  the  preble,  **  has  regularly  attended 
all  o«»r  cerenfionies,  bot  f^he  hta  not  partiripated  of  any." 
•*  Can  I  believe  what  you  tell  me  1"  interrupted  the  king  ; 
**  what,  then,  ran  be  the  cause  of  such  a  change  %  Ton 
are  silent  still,  Matilda,  and  your  looks,  fullof  confosion, 
dare  not  raise  themselves  on  lae  ;  but  that  same  confusion, 
and  those  tears  sleabng  down  your  cheeks,  inform  me 
thai  the  time  of  rcpentartce  b  come,  and  that  yon  will 
no  longer  preserve  a  sikmce,  whrchy  if  it  Usted,  might 
give  rise  to  atrange  auspicions.  I  leave  you  with  the 
good  prelate;  speak  to  him,  my  sister ;  and  may  he  fearii 
nothing  that  shoakl  alter  the  tenderness  I  have  alwaya 
shovm  for  you,  and  make  me  repent  the  coneeni  I  gave 
lo  yonr  journey  to  Palestine  V*  These  hwt  worda  were 
pronour>ced  in  so  stem  a  voice,  that  Matilda  was  frighu 
ened :  Berengere  ofiered  to  draw  near  to  console  her, 
but  Richard  would  not  suffer  it ;  and  taking  the  queen 
with  him,  he  left  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  tdte-hlete 
with  Matilda. 

Scarcely  were  they  alone,  when,  with  downcast  eyea 
and  a  foltering  voice,  sbe  said  to  him :  "  I  know  not,  my 
father,  what  suspicions  the   king   has  conceived,   nor 

whether  you  share  in  them  too "    •*  Drtoghter,"  in- 

terropted  the  prelale,"  what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  la 
it  not  enough  to  remain  silent  thus  ?  wouki  yon  wish 
to  deceive  me  1  But  do  not  fiafter  yourself  to  succeed  ; 
I  know  yoo  ;  I  have  read  in  that  heart  full  of  weakness, 
in  that  heart  which  you  wookl  not  close  against  me  were 
I  not  to  fiiKl  guilt  there,  in  that  heart  that  has  forgotten 
its  Qftd  to  G^ive  itself  op  to  an  infidel !"  **  My  father," 
said  Matilda,  much  disturbed,  *Mhat  infidel  is  he  who 
has  restored  the  queen  to  her  bnsbsnd,  who  has  broken 
my  chains  and  yours,  antl  whose  virtues,  admired  through* 
out  the  East,  have  often  been  admired  by  the  Christiana 
and  yourself  too."  "  Yes,  my  daughter,  I  know  all 
that,'*  answered  the  archbishop :  «*  I  know  MaIek  Adhel, 
and  I  know  what  trials  I  left  yon  exposed  to ;  it  required, 
undoubtedly,  a  great  share  of  virtue  to  withstand  them ; 
I  thought  yon  capable  of  it.  I  daily  addresKsd  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  in  your  Uiyowr,  and  I  hoped  to  aee  you 
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again  only  to  hail  your  glorious  triumph.  God  has  not 
deemed  it  proper  to  give  me  so  great  a  joy  :  you  see, 
daughter,  the  tears  my  error  cost  roe ;  they  can  never 
dry  up."  **  O  my  father,"  exclaimed  the  princess,  moved 
to  the  last  degree  on  seeing  tears  flowing  in  abundance 
down  the  veneiable  face  of  the  prelate,  "  your  words 
pierce  my  soul ;  without  doubt  I  have  bNeen  guilty,  but, 
if  you  knew  what  strange  trials  I  have  endured,  if  you 
knew  the  dangers  Malek  Adhel  has  saved  me  from,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  perhaps  compassion  would 
succeed  contempt'*  « I  do  not  despise  you,  my  daugh- 
ter, for  I  know  the  Almighty  does  not  call  all  his  crea- 
tures to  victory,  but  he  opens  to  all  the  way  of  repent- 
ance  :  if  you  have  been  like  those  who  only  believe  for 
a  time,  and  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  temptation 
is  at  hand,  detest  your  weakness,  grieve,  and  return  to 
your  God ;  your  heart,  swollen  by  the  storms  of  passion, 
will  grow  calm  in  his  bosom,  and  there  alone  will  find 
that  peace  it  would  seek  in  vain  in  |he  love  of  a  crea- 
ture."  Matilda  knelt  down  before  the  archbishop,  and, 
hiding  in  her  hands  her  face  bathed  in  tears  and  flushed 
with  confusion,  said,  "  My  father,  deign  to  hear  me — it 
is  time  the  terrible  secret  that  consumes  me  should  un. 
burthen  itself  in  your  breast ;  but  what  terms  shall  I 
employ  for  such  a  confession !  how  can  I  tell  you  that  a 
promise  solemnly  sworn,  secret  bonds,  nay  duty  even, 
bind  me  to  Malek  Adhel!"  She  said,  and  bent  her 
bumble  brow  on  the  prelate's  knees.  <*  My  God !"  ex- 
claimed he,  **  what  bitterness  didst  thou  reserve  for  my 
old  age !  That  proud  and  chaste  Matilda — that  virgin, 
the  model  of  virgins,  has  been  a  Mussulman's  prey !" 
«  What  do  you  say,  my  father  1*  interrupted  the  prin- 
cess eagerly.  **  I  am  not  so  guilty  but  that  your  sus- 
picions may  oflTend  me  yet;  in  the  dreary  waste  of  the 
desert,  where  I  was  abandoned  with  Malek  Adhel,  where 
he  had  just  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  me,  where  I 
remained  alone  with  him,  I  have  bved,  I  have  promised ! 
— these  are  all  my  crimes.  My  father,!  thought  no  more 
to  see  the  land  of  the  living,  death  was  hovering  round  our 
heads,  Malek  Adhel  was  expiring  by  my  side ;  in  giving 
him  the  name  of  husband^  he  consented  to  take  that  of 
Chrittian,  to  follow  me  before  the  Almighty's  throne !" 
«  Merciful  God,  confirm  my  hope !"  exclaimed  the  pre- 
late in  a  loud  voice:  "my  daughter,  you  can  still  look 
on  heaven  without  blushing !"  "  My  father,  I  think  I 
can,"  replied  the  princess  modestly.  <*  Fall  on  your 
knees,  my  daughter,"  interrupted  the  archbishop  for  the 
second  time,  **  and  adore  the  goodness  that  has  saved 
you."  Matilda  prostrated  herself,  blessing  God,  but 
blessing  Malek  Adhel  also ;  for  it  was  as  much  to  hb 
respect,  she  thought,  she  owed  her  salvation,  as  to  the 
strength  the  Almighty  had  given  her.  Still  there  was 
in  that  sentiment  something  too  tender  to  venture  to  let 
it  appear  before  the  archbishop,  and  escape  the  lips  of  a 
virgin ;  it  remained,  therefore,  whole  within  her  heart, 
without  her  modesty  even  allowing  her  to  see  too  near 
all  the  love  it  contained. 

After  a  pause,  the  prelate  said  to  her:  •*  My  daughter, 
repeat  those  extraordinary  words;  and  say,  when  did 
Malek  become  a  Christian  1"  <*At  the  moment  when 
he  thought  he  was  dying,  my  father."  "  And,  on  re- 
covering, has  he  abjured  the  light  V*  "  Had  you  been 
near  him,  my  father,  had  your  eloquence  opened  to  htm 
the  source  of  divine  grace,  had  he  been  told  that  the 
faith  of  Christ  did  not  oblige  him  to  l>etray  his  country 
— but  I,  a  timid,  ignorant  creature,  whnt  could  I  say  to 
him  ?  Meanwhile,  the  Almighty  knows  it,  how  much 
the  hope  of  making  a  Christian  of  him  has  influenced 
me,  and  given  strength  to  my  tenderness."  **  If,  through 
my  cares,  I  could  ever  see  the  word  of  life  dc^icend  and 
thrive  in  the  soul  of  tliat  prince,"  exclaimed  the  prelate, 
<*  I  would  ask  of  God  no  other  glory  and  comfort  than 
to  bless  your  nuptials  and  to  die."  <*  My  father,"  said 
she  then,  with  an  interesting  confusion,  <*  if  Malek  Ad- 
hel were  a  Christian,  would  you  permit  me  to  love  him  V* 
**  I  would,  undoubtedly,"  replied  he  vehemently,  *<  and 
employ  all  my  zeal  to  induce  Richard  to  permit  you, 
also."  "  And  why  should  it  require  all  your  zeal  to  in- 
duce him  ?  My  brother  is  the  enemy  of  error  only,  and 
not  of  Malek  Adhel's  person."  "  That  prince  has  often 
been  the  object  of  the  king's  admiration  ;  but,  were  he 
a  Christian,  perhaps  he  would  hesitate  about  giving  him 
your  hand,  for  he  has  almost  engaged  it  already."  **  En- 
gaged it !"  interrupted  the  princess  eagerly  ;  then  she 
went  on  with  that  calmness  security  gives:  **  My  father, 
that  raih  promise  does  not  alarm  me  much,  for  my  heart 


belongs  to  me  alone ;  none  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
it,  and  T  swear  it  shall  never  belong  to  any  one  but  God 
or  Malek  Adhel !  If  God  speak,  I  will  obey  ;  but  obey 
him  only !  he  alone  can  take  me  from  the  hero  to  whom 
I  owe  every  thing ;  man  never  shall !"  The  archbiahop 
looked  at  her  with  surprise,  for  her  manner  had  a  stamp 
of  resolution  and  firmness  he  did  not  think  her  capable 
of;  meanwhile,  on  recollection  of  the  situations  she  must 
have  been  in  with  Malek  Adhel,  he  thought  there  must 
be  great  sources  of  resistance  in  her  soul,  and  that, 
having  to  oppose  against  men  and  circumstances  the 
same  courage  she  had  displayed  against  love,  they  must 
expect  to  find  her  immovable.  After  a  long  pause,  the 
prelate  said  to  her, '/  Daughter,  with  the  heart  you  bear, 
and  the  temper  of  Richard,  if  Malek  Adhel  do  not  em- 
brace our  faith,  great  misfortunes  must  ultimately  assail 
you."  "Great,  indeed,"  replied  she,  « if  he  do  not 
change  his  faith !  Except  that,  which  would  destroy 
him  for  ever,  I  can  bear  all  others."  **  My  child,"  said 
the  archbishop,  with  that  ardent  charity  that  made  his 
distinctive  character,  and  towards  which  he  had  turned 
all  hb  passions,  **  if  in  the  sincerity  of  your  soul  you 
think  you  can  form  some  hopes  of  the  prince's  conver- 
sion, do  not  delay  to  inform  me ;  I  will  go,  and  through 
all  obstacles  bring  this  great  work  to  perfection."  •<  My 
father,  it  is  true  that  Malek  Adhel  has  refiised  to  follow 
me  hither ;  but,  when  I  parted  from  him  at  Cairo,  8ala- 
din  threatened,  and  he  was  going  to  fight  him."  <*  Ma- 
lek Adhel  fight  Saladin!"  exclaimed  the  archbishop: 
**  O  unexpected  miracle !  O  Providence,  these  are  tby 
works !"  **  My  father,  he  was  resolved  upon  fighting," 
continued  the  princess,  **  I  know  he  has  fought,  con- 
quered, and  that  now  he  is  in  Cesarea."  **  Daughter," 
replied  the  archbishop,  **  you  will  tell  me  some  day  what 
invincible  power  acquaints  you  with  his  actions,  and 
how  long  since  thb  strange  intelligence  has  reached  you  : 
now  I  must  hasten  to  reveal  it  to  our  chiefs !  it  may 
turn  to  advantage  for  our  arms !"  *<  Are  you  going  to 
discover  all  to  the  king  1"  enquired  Matilda  with  emo- 
tion. **  Shall  I  be  forced  to  blush  at  a  sentiment  he  will 
probably  disapprove  ?  Yet,  my  father,  if  you  think  I 
have  deserved  that  shame,  I  am  ready  to  encounter  it." 
"No,  my  daughter,  you  deserve  none,"  replied  the  pre- 
late, looking  at  her  with  kindness :  "if  you  have  evinced 
some  weakness,  you  have  also  obtained  great  victories. 
I  will  show  you  to  Richard  such  as  you  are,  such  as  you 
will  be  always ;  ho  shall  learn  that,  moved  with  the  vir- 
tues of  a  great  prince,  thankful  for  the  dangers  he  saved 
you  from,  seduced  particularly  by  the  hope  of  bringing 
him  over  to  the  true  faith,  you  have  given  way  to  a  sen- 
timent of  preference,  but  such  a  sentiment  as  virtue  does 
not  blush  at,  as  your  sex's  dignity  is  not  offended  at, 
and  as  religion  can  always  triumph  over." 

He  said,  and  quitting  the  princess,  went  into  the  king's 
apartment.  -  . 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

On  his  entrance,  the  archbishop  found  Richard  with 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
whom  he  was  speaking  with  much  vehemence.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  prelate,  he  turned  to  him,  observing 
that  the  French  army  had  lost  its  chief,  and  that  Philip 
Augustus  had  sailed  for  Europe,  leaving  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  to  fill  his  place.  The  archbishop  knew  it 
already,  the  King  of  France  had  entrusted  him  with  the 
secret ;  for  such  was  the  influence  of  his  high  virtues 
that  the  most  powerful  monarchs  consulted  him  in  all 
their  undertakings,  and  sought  his  approbation  before 
they  thought  them  just.  Meanwhile,  Richard  was  un- 
easy  at  the  departure  of  his  young  and  brilliant  rival; 
he  feared  bis  ambition,  and  suspected  him  of  intending 
to  carry  his  arms  over  to  England  during  his  absence. 
The  prelate  rejected  a  doubt  so  injurious  in  the  following 
terms :  "  With  his  courage  and  power  he  might  indeed 
do  much  ;  but  he  will  never  undertake  that,  which  is  not 
great  and  rangnanimous.  Let  us,  theiefore,  allow  him 
to  go  and  quell  the  disturbances  which  prevail  in  his 
vast  kingdom,  and,  instead  of  accusing,  let  us  rather  pity 
him,  that  he  will  not  behold  Jerusalem.  A  new  favour 
of  Providence  seems  to  open  the  way  before  us.  The 
two  lions  who  defended  it  are  at  war ;  Saladin  and  Malek 
Adhel  are  no  longer  united;  their  armies  have  fought  at 
Cairo ;  that  of  the  sultan  has  been  defeated.  His  brother, 
after  having  conquered,  has  shut  himself  up  in  Cesarea ; 
and,  if  we  troat  to  appearancee,  it  if  not  with  a  view  to 


defend  that  city  against  us,  but  to  assist  us  in  defending 
it  against  his  brother."  These  words  caused  a  vast  sor  • 
prise  in  the  minds  of  the  two  kings  and  the  duke,  ami 
this  last  exclaimed,  "  that  the  time  was  come  to  send  aa 
embassy  to  Malek  Adhel,  and  offer  him  any  terms  he 
might  prescribe."  Lusignan  spoke  loudly  against  itAm 
opinion.  "  Was  it  not  dear  that  the  hand  of  the  PriiH> 
oeas  Matilda  would  be  the  first  price  he  would  demaiid  ; 
and  was  an  infidel's  alliance  of  so  much  importanee 
that,  to  obtain  it,  they  ahould  sacrifice  what  they  held 
most  valuable  1"  "  If  you  recollect  that  infidel  is  Malek 
Adhel,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  I  defy  yon  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  fortunate  for  oar  cause  than  to 
see  him  embrace  it ;  and  as  to  the  sacrifice,  if  I  venture 
to  speak  my  mind,  I  do  not  think  the  prinoees  would 
think  it  one."  "  Do  you  suspect  my  sister  of  having 
had  the  weakness  of  loving  a  Mussulman  1"  exclaimed 
Richard,  angrily.  "Would  it  be  one,  are,"  said  the 
prelate,  "to  have  acknowledged  Malek  Adhel's  great 
virtues  1  to  have  wished  to  bring  him  over  to  your  cause, 
in  opening  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  Christianity  1  and  if, 
in  return  for  so  noble  a  conquest,  your  sister  had  pro- 
mised  her  hand" — "  My  aister  cannot  have  promised  her 
hand,"  interrupted  Richard  with  anger ;  "  she  knows  too 
well  her  duties  and  my  rights,  to  have  engaged  heraell 
thus.  I  alone  dispose  of  her,  and  have  done  it  already. 
Had  she  persisted  in  her  religious  engagements,  I  shooki 
not  have  interfered  between  heaven  and  her ;  but,  sinco 
she  has  given  them  up,  Lusignan  shall  be  her  hasbaod. 
and  she  shall  have  no  other !"  At  these  words  the  Doke 
of  Burgundy  ventured  to  represent  to  the  king,  how  fiitfti 
that  resolution  might  prove  to  the  Christian  intereel. 
"  It  would  be  so  much  so,  sire,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  il 
Malek  Adhel  embrace  our  faith  and  demand  your  sietei , 
you  will  see  the  whole  council  of  princes,  the  wholu 
camp,  all  Christendom,  entreating  you  to  consent  to  the 
most  advantageous  alliance  the  princess  can  poeeibly 
form  for  the  interest  of  the  faith ;  and  you  will  not  xeaist 
it."  "  And  why  should  not  the  king  resist  1"  exclaimed 
Lusignan  loudly.  "Has  he  not  around  him  warrior* 
whose  valour  equals  that  of  Malek  Adhel,  and  can  wo 
not  conquer  without  that  Mussulman  ?  Ah !  could  but 
my  own  ardour  animate  the  whole  camp,  with  wha-. 
scorn  should  we  not  reject  the  assbtance  of  an  infidel, 
and  show  him  how  little  occasion  we  have  for  it!" 
"  Lusignan,"  said  the  archbbhop  sternly,  "is  it  not 
enough  to  have  lost  a  kingdom,  to  temper  yonr  swelliB ., 
pride,  and  keep  you  within  the  bounds  of  humility  ?  U 
it  not  enough  for  interests  merely  terrestrial  to  have  fos- 
tered in  the  camp  that  bloody  quarrel  which  threateneii 
the  cause  of  heaven  with  ruin  1  Is  it  not  enough  to 
have  been  confirmed  in  a  title  and  a  dignity  that  yen 
perhaps  did  not  deserve,  since  you  had  suffer^  joursdi 
to  be  stripped  of  it !  Must  you  force  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  keep  a  promise  so  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
faith,  and  which  you  would  be  very  guilty  not  to  dis. 
engage  him  from  this  very  instant?"  "My  father," 
exclaimed  Richard  with  impetuosity,  "are you  not  going 
beyond  what  your  functions  allow — and  does  it  become 
you  to  establish  yourself  a  judge  between  Lusignan  ao^ 
me  ?"  "It  becomes  me,"  resumed  the  archbishop,  in  s 
grave  and  commanding  tone,  "  to  defend  religion  against 
whoever  would  hurt  her  cause ;  it  beconaes  me  to  sup- 
port innocence  and  weakness  against  whoever  wouU 
oppress  them ;  and  if  in  public  I  never  deviated  yet 
from  the  respect  due  to  crowned  heads,  who  are  like  the 
images  of  God  on  earth,  it  becomes  me  in  private  te 
speak  to  them  as  men — men  unfortunately  replete  with 
weakness  and  errors,  and  who  too  often  refnse  to  know 
and  hear  the  voice  of  that  Giod  whom  they  represent 
To  you,  Richard,  I  venture  to  declare,  that  if  abusing 
your  title  of  monarch  and  brother,  you  should  tyrannist 
over  the  heart  of  the  Princess  Matilda,  I  will  take  uf 
her  defence  against  you  I  and  you,  Lusignan,  if  the  in- 
terest of  a  blind  passion  should  close  your  eyes  agaiosf 
greater  ones ;  if,  forcing  Richard  to  keep  the  promise  bis 
imprudent  friendship  made  you,  you  should  induce  him 
to  reject  an  alliance  that  might  be  the  means  of  restoriof 
the  whole  city  to  us  one  day  sooner ;  know  that  my 
duty  will  force  me  to  declare  you  unworthy  to  rule  ove 
it,  and  that  I  never  yet  betrayed  my  duty  I"  As  h<* 
finished  these  words  the  prelate  bowed  to  the  two  kings 
and  withdrew. 

"  What  signify  the  rashness  of  his  zeal  and  his  ob> 
stinate  prejudices !"  exclaimed  Lusignan  ;  "  what  avail 
his  vain  menaces  and  thoae  of  the  united  council !    All 
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tbat  would  not  appal  me  in  the  least,  were  I  secure  of 
jour  resolutions."  Richard  replied,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
dignotion,  <«  Do  you  mistrust  my  word,  thenl'*  Seeing 
him  oiTended,  Lusignan  threw  himself  into  bis  arms, 
and  aaid,  ^  Pardon  thy  brother ;  pity  him  !  judge  of  his 
love  by  bis  fault,  and  do  not  punish  him  for  having 
doubted  thy  £uth."  «*  No  more  of  that,"  replied  Richard ; 
«<  other  coDoems  call  ua.  Malek  Adhel  is  at  Ceearea  ; 
let  us  ascertain  bis  intentions ;  if^ey  be  such  as  we  are 
told,  if  it  be  true  that  he  has  rebelled  against  Saladin, 
in  marching  part  of  our  troops,  they  will  be  able  to  sur- 
round the  enemy,  take  advantage  of  their  guard,  and 
open  the  road  of  victory  to  our  whole  army." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  approved  the  resolution,  and 
Loaigoan  not  daring  to  oppose  it,  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  council  was  summoned.  Richard  spoke  the  first; 
he  laid  before  the  princes  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  at  Cairo,  and  did  not  conceal  the  hope  they  had 
of  bringing  over  Malek  Adhel  to  the  Christian  cause ; 
ha  wanted  to  add  his  own  opinion  in  that  respect,  but 
that  now  was  not  possible.  The  hope  he  had  just  in- 
fused  spread  a  joy  through  the  council  that  wanted  to 
display  itself,  and  with  a  unanimous  voice  they  exclaimed, 
that  no  price  was  too  great  to  purchase  the  advantage  of 
such  an  auxiliary !  The  bishops,  supported  by  the 
pope's  legate,  maintained,  that  Malek  AdheFs  conversion 
being  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  ChristtaDS 
than  the  conquest  of  several  kingdoms,  whoever  should 
oppose  the  granting  of  any  conditions  that  prince  might 
demand,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  criminal  before  God 
and  man.  On  hearing  this,  Lusignan  arose  angrily,  and 
replied,  that  it  was  a  shame  that  Chrbtians  should  seem 
to  attach  to  an  infidel's  conversion  the  gain  of  the  sacred 
cause  they  had  taken  up.  **  What,  then,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  do  we  rely  so  little  on  God  and  our  own  courage,  that 
we  daze  not  hope  for  victory,  unless  Malek  Adhel  be 
with  us  1  And  are  we  so  degenerate  as  not  to  find  in 
our  army  heroes  equal  to  himi  Montmorency  is  no 
more,  it  is  true;  but  Richard  is  living  yet  If  Philip 
Augustus  has  left  us,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  remains ; 
and  you,  illustrious  Count  de  St.  Paul,  you,  Esmengard 
of  Aass,  you,  noble  chief  of  the  Knights  of  Hospitality, 
yoa  who  tiever  retired  before  an  enemy,  do  you  not  blush 
to  see  Christians  raising  the  valour  of  an  infidel  above 
jooia,  and  granting  to  his  protection  what  they  would 
perhaps  deny  to  your  zeal  1  In  short,  I  will  demand  of 
you  aU,  young  aind  brave  heroes,  who  have  sworn  to 
defend  beauty  in  distress  at  the  expense  of  your  lives, 
to  be  commanded  at  last  by  a  Mussulman,  will  you  sutfer 
that  the  Princess  of  England  should  be  sacrificed  to 
him  1"     He  could  not  proceed :  firom  all  parts  of  the 

embly,  the  princes  who  were  aspiring  to  Matilda's 
arose  indignantly,  exclaimmg,  "  that  they  never 
would  permit  her  to  become  the  prey  of  an  infidel !" 
The  Archbiehop  of  Tyre  then  made  a  sign  that  he  was 
going  to  speak,  and  respect  sealed  every  tongue.  «  It 
Dfonw  to  me,"  said  he^  "  that  the  King  of  Jerusalem  has 
ill  understood,  and  still  worse  interpreted,  the  intentions 
of  the  party  ^ho,  in  this  meeting,  have  pronounced  in 
fiivonr  of  Malek  Adhel.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
wish  to  see  Christians  commanded  by  ap  infidel,  or  wish 
to  ofier  the  august  Princess  of  Britain  such  a  husband : 
but  Malek  Adbel  is  no  longer  an  infidel.  From  a  iot 
as  he  was,  he  becomes  the  strongest  champion  of  our 
sacred  enterprise ;  and,  raised  by  the  glory  of  baptism 
far  above  the  splendour  of  his  biith,  he  becomes  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  rewards  we  can  poasibly  bestow  upon  him. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  hand  of  the  princess  should  be  what 
be  demands,  I  hear  it  exclaimed  on  all  sides  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed ;  no,  surely  she  ought  not ; 
but  is  not  the  advantage  of  Christianity  the  first  wish  of 
that  virtuous  and  chaste  f  rincess  ?  All  that  religion  can 
require  of  her,  religion  will  obtain ;  and  I  am  the  first 
to  specify  that,  if  Malek  Adhel  were  to  demand  her 
hand,  it  should  be  granted  only  with  her  own  free  con- 
sent." 

The  council  assented  unanimously.  And  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  every  other,  the  moment  the  prelate 
bad  done  speaking,  all  seemed  of  the  same  opinion. 

«  Now,"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  our  first  care 
ought  to  be,  to  send  part  of  our  troops  to  Ceearea  to 
ascertain  Malek  AdhePs  real  intentions ;  the  second,  to 
elect  the  chief  who  shall  lead  them — and  such  an  honour 
would  undoubtedly  be  warmly  disputed,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, in  the  absence  of  Philip  Augustus,  to  bestow  it  on 
ao^  other  than  Richard." 


He  said,  and  suddenly  the  acclamations  of  the  assem- 
bly announced  the  joy  such  an  illustrious  choice  inspired. 
Lusignan  demanded,  to  follow  the  King  of  England  to 
Cesarea ;  but  his  wbhes  met  with  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion. It  was  st\6.  that,  the  camp  being  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  Saladin's  army,  during  the  absence  of  Rich- 
ard, Lusignan  ought  to  remain  to  defend  it  The  pre- 
late supported  that  opinion,  and  the  Christians  never 
adopted  one  contrary  to  his  advice. 

Proud,  and  lejoioed  at  the  mark  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence he  had  just  received  from  all  the  Christian  princes, 
Richard  would  not  delay  his  departure  for  a  single  day.  * 
He  announced  that  in  a  few  hours  he  should  be  far  away 
from  Ptolemais,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  camp  to  select 
the  soldiers  he  wished  to  take.  He  talked  to  them,  com- 
municated his  projects,  exalted  the  glory  they  would  reap 
from  the  conquest  of  Cesarea,  and  hinted  to  them  the 
hope  of  being  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  Malek  Adhel 
himself.  The  whole  army  exclaimed,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  enemy  to  combat,  any  city  capable  of  making 
resistance,  if  Malek  Adhel  left  the  Mussulmans.  Richard 
wondered  at  the  impression  the  news  had  produced :  it 
raised  Malek  Adhel's  glory  so  high  that  his  own  pride 
was  wounded.  His  chief  hope  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  In  disputing  with 
him  that  title,  Philip  Augustus  had  incurred  bis  aversion, 
and  was  he  to  yield  to  a  Saracen  that  pre-eminence  he 
would  not  grant  the  monarch  of  the  first  Christian  em- 
pire !  The  troops  he  was  going  to  lead  had  testified  less 
joy  and  confidence  at  having  him  for  their  chief,  than  at 
having  no  longer  Malek  Adhel  for  their  enemy.  That 
thought  filled  his  heart  with  bitterness ;  and  from  that 
day  the  engagements  his  friendship  had  contracted 
with  Lusignan  were  sealed  with  his  aversion  against 
Malek  Adhel.  His  heart  oppressed,  he  returned  to  his 
tent  to  put  on  his  armour.  While  the  tender  Berengere 
was  helping  him  on  with  it,  and  bathing  it  with  her 
tears,  he  broke  out  into  menaces  against  Malek  Adhel. 
The  queen  supposed  they  proceeded  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  being  vanquished  by  the  prince ;  and,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  soothe  him,  she  irritated  him  the  more.  She 
recounted  the  hero's  kind  cares,  and  described  all  the 
advantages  attached  to  the  hope  of  seeing  him  embrace 
the  Christian  cause.  She  said,  in  fine,  that,  were  he  to 
remain  true  to  Saladin,  and  to  prove  the  victor,  she 
should  feel  no  uneasiness,  as  he  had  promised  to  spare 
her  husband's  life.  At  this  word,  the  king  expressed 
his  anger  and  scorn.  To  be  spared  by  Malek  Adhel, 
seemed  to  him  a  mortal  insult  And,  unable  to  contain 
his  anger,  he  replied  to  tho  queen,  that,  if  he  heard 
another  word  in  the  prince's  favour,  he  should  be  led  to 
suppose  she  bad  not  been  with  him  blamelessly  !  Shock- 
ed at  what  she  heard,  Berengere  found  no  expression  to 
justify  herself  from  such  an  aspersion ;  and  Richard, 
ashamed  at  having  cast  it,  but  too  angry  to  repent, 
passed  into  Matilda's  apartment,  bearing  with  him  the 
regret  of  a  fault  which  was  to  him  a  new  ground  of  ha- 
tred against  Malek  Adhel. 

He  found  his  sister  kneeling  before  her  crucifix, 
plunged  in  deep  meditations.  She  raised  her  head,  and 
started  on  beholding  the  armed  warrior,  whom  she  did 
not  immediately  recognise.  The  king  stopped  at  some 
distance,  and  said  gloomily,  ^  Sister,  I  am  setting  off  for 
Cesarea.  I  am  going  to  surprise  the  city — perhaps  to 
take  possession  of  it  I  am  told  the  prince  who  com- 
mands there  is  disposed  to  assist  us.  I  am  farther  told, 
and  from  you  probably  the  archbishop  has  received  the 
intelligence,  that  he  has  already  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  at  Cairo.  I  will  not  diecide  whether  that  con- 
duct be  dictated  by  a  sense  of  honour — and  whether 
religion  ought  to  pride  herself  on  a  conquest  she  obtains 
from  love,  and  from  a  traitor.  I  will  npt  consider  how 
you  might  receive  the  addresses  of  a  prince  who  could 
only  unite  himself  to  you  by  breaking  through  the  ties 
of  blood  and  of  his  country :  all  this  imports  me  but 
little.  The  only  objects  deserving  of  my  attention  are 
the  triumph  of  the  cross,  and  fidelity  to  my  engage- 
ments. I  have  promised  to  restore  Jerusalem  to  the 
Christians:  I  will  keep  my  word.  I  have  promised  Lu- 
signan to  make  you  ascend  his  throne :  you  shall  ascend 
it !  In  this  I  will  neither  know  nor  consult  your  incli- 
nations. The  daughters  of  kings  have  none.  The  will 
of  their  parents  and  the  interests  of  their  country  alone 
rule  their  destinies."  **  Sire,"  interrupted  the  virgin  in 
a  trembling  voice,  **  my  engagemenu,  my  cloister" — 
<<There  can  be  no  cloister  in  the  case  now,"  ezdaimed 


he,  sharply ;  **  so  celebrated  a  beauty  has  lost  the  right 
of  devoting  herself  to  obscurity ;  and  the  splendour  of  a 
throne  will  scarcely  be  able  to  equal  that  <Mf  your  name. 
That  of  Jerusalem  awaits  you — to  which  the  conquest 
of  Cesarea  will  open  the  way.  If  Prince  Adhel  con- 
sent to  smooth  it,  I  will  accept  his  assistance;  but, 
should  your  hand  be  the  price  he  sets  upon  it,  remember 
well,  that,  were  the  whole  council  of  Crusaders  to  engage 
you  to  accept  il,  your  brother  forbids  yon.  Such  a  con- 
version can  only  be  respectable,  as  far  as  it  is  pure  and 
disinterested.  If  the  prince  be  truly  a  Christian,  he  has 
no  need  of  reward.  If  he  be  not,  will  you  be  hist  Let 
therefore  his  assistance  be  unconditional.  If  not,  let 
him  remain  in  his  errors;  we  will  do  without  him. 
With  arma  in  my  hand,  I  will  combat  his  blindness : 
happy  by  his  death,  if  I  deliver  the  Christians  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy — and,  if  I  can  esteem  my  sister 
enough  to  be  certain  that,  attached  as  she  is  to  her  faith, 
she  will  renounce  an  infidel  without  reluctance." 

As  he  finisjied  these  words,  he  looked  at  Matilda 
more  kindly,  and  went  out  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. The  unfortunate,  left  alone,  wept,  and  turned 
aside  from  the  contemplation  of  a  futurity  that  might 
offer  her  the  dreadful  image  of  her  brother  plunging 
the  homicide  steel  into  Malek  Adhel's  breast — Malek 
Adhel's !  who,  on  her  account,  would  not  perhaps  defend 
hiraselL  Soon  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  and  drums, 
which  announced  the  march  of  the  army,  caused  her 
tears  to  flow  plentifully.  The  pious  archbishop,  whose 
charity  could  at  a  distance  guess  the  grief  of  the  un- 
happy fi^rl,  came  to  console  her.  On  seeing  him,  she 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  <*  My  father ! 
O  my  father !"  She  now  stopped,  ashamed  of  a  passion 
the  excess  of  which  made  her  blush — and  which,  instead 
of  growing  weaker  from  obstacles,  seemed  but  to  increase 
with  them.  The  prelate  beheld  her  despair,  and  although 
he  blamed  it,  be  thought  sitll  more  of  soothing  it ;  and 
said  to  her,  that  if  Malek  Adhel  perished  in  his  errors, 
she  must  give  him  up :  but  he  oftener  repeated,  that  if 
he  changed  his  faith,  she  might  love  him.  Too  pious 
not  to  address  some  reproaches  to  her  on  the  imprudence 
of  her  affection,  he  could  only  pity  her  when  she  accused 
herself,  repented,  and  asked  of  God  to  fill  up  her  whole 
soul.  But  in  vain  did  religion  resume  her  emphre ;  she 
could  not  destroy  that  of  love,  and  the  struggle  became 
more  terrible.  In  a  timid  voice  the  sad  victim  revealed 
all  her  griefs — and  the  archbishop,  moved  at  the  sight  of 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  her  distracted  heart,  forgot  she 
was  guilty ;  nay,  to  afford  her  consolation,  he  was  the 
first  to  speak  of  Malek  Adhel*s  conversion.  Matilda 
told  him  her  brother's  orders — those  cruel  orders  which 
left  her  no  hope,  were  even  heaven  to  move  the  prince's 
heart  The  archbishop  threw  a  veil  over  all  these  com- 
plaints of  love :  he  listened  to  those  only  that  concerned 
religion,  and  which  religion  purified.  Richard's  resolu- 
tions now  became  the  subject  of  several  conversations 
with  Matilda,  and  he  promised  to  neglect  nothing  to 
change  them.  Thus  the  prelate  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
princess,  who,  seeing  him  daily  raising  his  venerable 
hands  to  heaven,  to  implore  the  hero's  conversion,  ven-. 
tured  to  expect  all  from  his  prayers ;  and,  filled  with 
gratitude,  reproached  herself  for  having  so  long  con- 
cealed her  pains  from  him  who  had  become  her  only 
comforter.  She  renounced  the  world,  appeared  no  more 
at  court,  and  preferred  to  her  solitude  those  moments 
when  the  prelate  consented  to  hear  her.  His  severity 
naturally  rejected  confessions  of  that  tender  sort,  but  his 
religion  induced  him  joyfully  to  hear  all  that  could 
make  him  hope  a  great  miracle  was  approaching,  and  his 
charity  was  fired  at  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  new  son  to 
the  church.  Matilda  sometimes  said  to  him,  **  My  fa- 
ther, Malek  Adhel  never  resembled  other  Mahomedana, 
who  scorn  and  insult  the  Christians.  You  have  your- 
self observed  with  what  kindness  he  treats  them.  If  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  sacred  name  of  Christ,  he  reveres 
it  at  least ;  and  his  mouth  has  never  uttered  a  word  that 
could  give  offence  to  Christianity.  Ah !  surely  it  is 
much  ^ore  out  of  sttachment  for  his  brother  than  for 
Mahomed,  that  he  has  hitherto  rejected  baptism.  If  he 
thought  my  baptism  fiilse  or  dangerous,  would  he  not 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  it  from  my  mind  ?  How 
ofWn,  on  the  contrary,  and  at  times  when  my  religion 
most  rejected  his  love,  has  he  not  seemed  astonished  at 
its  sanctity  and  power :  in  short,  had  we  died  in  the 
desert,  he  would  have  died  a  Christian.  O  my  father ! 
he  is  ready  to  hear  you,  ready  to  believe  you,  and  per- 
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Inps  only  a  few  of  your  instrocttoiw  are  wanting  to 
make  the  light  of  troth  thine  on  him  at  once." 

Meanwhile,  days  elapaed,  and  no  news  came  from 
Richard.  The  aame  lilence  prevailed  with  respect  to 
Maiek  AdheL  In  vain  did  Matilda,  forgetting  her  natural 
timidity^  multiply  queetionfl  which  might  have  endan- 
gered bar  secret ;  the  remained  atill  in  ignorance.  Often 
was  she  ohserved  kneeling  on  the  marble  steps  of  the 
altar,  plunged  in  deep  meditation— seeing  nothing,  hear, 
ing  nothing  of  all  that  passed  around  her.  None  durst 
interrupt  her  then,  except  the  archbishop,  who,  knowingr 
ber  well,  approached,  and  said,  <*  Daughter,  daughter, 
what  thought  engages  yon  so  long  and  so  deeply  ?  Think 
on  it  well.  If,  like  the  successors  of  Aaron,  you  carry 
foreign  fire  into  the  tabernacle ;  if  human  love  alone 
leads  and  keeps  yon  there;  if,  far  from  governing  your 
recollections,  yov  give  them  free  license-^daughter,  you 
are  still  a  victim,'  no  longer  for  the  mercy,  but  for  the 
wrath  and  vengeance,  of  God." 


:  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Two  great  armies  were  marching  to  Cesarea.  The 
hero  who  commanded  in  the  city,  and  the  battles  that 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  place  there,  rendered  it  at 
that  moment  the  most  important  object  in  the  East. 
While  on  the  sea  side  Richard  had  reached  a  woody 
hill,  whence  he  could  easily  distinguish  the  high  towers 
of  Cesarea,  Saladin  on  the  opposite  side  had  arrived 
under  the  city  walls ;  and  Malek  Adhel,  informed  of  his 
brother*s  approach,  was  preparing  to  meet  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Christians,  observing  the  sultan's  nume- 
rous army  spreading  over  the  plain,  availed  themselves  of 
their  concealment  to  watch  in  silence  the  resolution 
Malek  Adhel  was  going  to  adopt,  and  seize  npon  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  rushing  on  their  enemies  ; 
but  the  distance  allowed  them  only  to  observe  the  general 
movements  of  the  troops — ^the  partial  ones  escaped  them. 
They  could  not  distinguish  Saladin  advancing  angrily  to- 
wards  the  city  gates,  nor  Malek  Adhel  opening  them 
with  submission.  That  mark  of  obedience  did  not  ap- 
pease the  sultan.  The  rebellion  at  Cairo  was  yet  too 
present  to  bis  mind.  He  wondered,  however,  at  Malek 
Adbel's  timidity.  He  was  ashamed  of  it  for  his  sake. 
<*  In  losing  his  virtue,  he  has  lost  his  courage  too,"  said 
he  to  himself;  and,  without  condescending  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  a  brother  he  no  longer  esteemed,  exclaimed, 
« Soldiers,  seize  upon  the  rebel,  and  let  your  swords 
crush  him  with  the  weight  of  my  wrath  !"  On  hearing 
that  cruel  order,  his  troops  remained  motionless  and  dis- 
mayed— but  those  of  Malek  Adhel,  who  had  heard  it, 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  their  leader,  and  snatched  him 
away  before  the  eyes  of  the  snitan.  Saladin,  in  a  rage, 
drew  his  scimitar,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  follow 
him.  Those  of  the  prince,  without  waiting  for  his  or- 
ders, nor  considering  the  inferiority  of  numbers,  sprang 
forward  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  were 
soon  repulsed,  and  the  proud  sultan  himself  obliged  to 
.fall  back.  From  the  summit  of  their  hill,  the  Christians 
had  perceived  the  engagement.  They  no  longer  doubted 
but  Malek  Adhel  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion ;  fan- 
ded  the  time  was  come  to  join  him,  and,  all  rushing  at 
once  OB  the  rear  of  the  sultan's  army,  surprised,  dis- 
persed, and  cut  it  to  pieces.  Saladin,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  could  not  stop  the  terror  that  prevailed  among  the 
soldiers;  their  ranks  gave  way,  and  yielded  without 
fighting.  In  a  few  moments  the  Christians  made  so 
many  prisoners,  that  they  almost  grew  uneafv  at  their 
numbers.  Richard  said  to  the  Prince  of  Tarentum, 
«  Take  fifteen  hundred  men  with  you,  and  conduct  our 
prisoners  to  the  camp.  Announce  my  victory.  Let  our 
brethren  rejoice,  for  Malek  Adhel  is  ours;  and  this 
evening  the  name  of  Christ  will  be  adored  in  Cesarea." 
The  Prince  of  Tarentom  obeyed.  He  loaded  the  Sara- 
cens with  chains,  and  took  the  road  to  Ptolemais :  while 
he  was  going  away,  Malek  Adhel  had  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  walls  the  standard  of  the  cross  displayed  afar,  the 
defeat  of  Saladin,  and  the  flight  of  his  army.  Suddenly 
the  voice  of  blood  and  of  his  country  resounded  in  his 
heart.  He  did  not  hesitate.  He  traversed  with  rapidity 
the  thickest  squadrons,  sought  his  brother,  found  him 
and  said,  **  Now  Saladin,  let  us  be  friends,  for  the  enemy 
is  at  hand.  Let  us  fight  them,  and  after  the  victory  thou 
wilt  have  time  enough  to  see  me  die."  Without  waiting 
for  his  brotber'a  reply,  he  dashed  through  the  thinned 


ranks^  rallied  the  soldiers,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and,  wherever  he  showed  himself,  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Moved,  astonished,  Saladin  followed  him 
with  his  eye.  Disturbed  with  a  thousand  thoughts,  he 
kept  asking  himself  yrhat  he  should  believe,  and  whether 
he  was  to  behold  a  traitor  in  Malek  Adhel,  or  the  firmest 
4>rop  of  his  throne.  While  plunged  in  this  uncertainty, 
he  thought  neither  of  attacking,  nor  defending  himself. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Christians  had  just  been  broken 
through  by  Malek  Adhel.  During  his  pursuit,  the  left 
availed  itself  of  that  moment  to  rush  all  at  once  on  the 
sultan.  By  the  yellow  and  black  feather  that  rose  on 
his  helmet,  Richard  recognised  him,  and  sprang  forward, 
exclaiming,  «Come  to  me.  Christians !  Saladin  is  taken !" 
At  the  sight  of  such  imminent  danger,  tbe  snitan  re- 
covered from  his  stupor.  His  formidable  sword  cleft 
Richard's  shield  in  two— but  the  intrepid  monarch  was 
not  to  be  dismayed.  He  threw  away  the  fragments  of 
his  shield,  with  one  hand  seized  Saladin's  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  with  tbe  other  held  the  point  of  his  sword  to 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  *«  Surrender,  Saladin !"  **  I  would 
not  even  surrender  my  corpse,"  replied  the  sultan, 
« while  my  brother  could  save  it  f^om  thy  hand !" 
**  What  talkest  thou  of  thy  brother  t"  said  Richard  ; 
"  thy  brother  is  with  us."  **  My  brother  is  with  me !" 
interropted  he.  Then  suddenly,  in  a  thundering  voice, 
he  cried  out,  "  Fly  to  me,  Malek  Adhel !  the  Christians 
are  victors  !"  In  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  Malek  Adhel 
heard  him.  Ho  ran,  flew,  treading  on  broken  crests  and 
bruised  breast-plates.  Saladin  saw  him  near,  and,  strong 
with  his  invincible  support,  he  no  longer  defended  him- 
self—he attacked.  The  bold  Richard  was  nearly  ex- 
posed to  the  same  danger  tbe  sultan  had  incurred  just 
before.  But  that  thought  did  not  make  him  fall  back — 
for  he  well  knew  that,  brilliant  as  his  crown  was,  it  was 
not  an  empty  title,  but  only  a  pledge  of  glory  ;  and  glory 
was  so  dear  to  him,  that,  even  purchased  with  death,  he 
loved  it  still.  At  that  instant  the  shock  of  the  two 
armies  parted  the  two  brothers  again ;  but  Malek  Adhel 
was  following  obstinately  the  rash  warrior  who  had 
threatened  Saladin's  life.  Richard,  who  saw  him,  broke 
loose  from  the  men  who  were  dragging  him  away  with 
them,  and  returned  alone  back  on  the  prince.  A  dread- 
ful combat  began.  Already  their  blood  had  tinged  their 
armour.  Astonished  at  the  resistance  they  opposed  to 
one  another,  they  increased  iheir  efforts.  Richard's 
horse  fell  under  him  ;  but  he  recovered  himself  so  quickly 
that  his  fall  did  not  interrupt  the  fight  Malek  Adhel 
raised  his  sword,  and  discharged  such  furious  blows  on 
the  head  of  his  adversary,  that  the  king's  helmet  broke, 
and  left  him  for  a  moment  in  dismay.  But,  far  from 
pursuing  his  victory,  Malek  Adhel  stopped  on  a  sudden. 
He  looked  at  Richard — and  finding  a  resemblance  that 
made  his  heart  palpitate,  said  to  him,  *•  What  is  thy 
name,  invincible  knight  1  Thy  features,  thy  valour,  tell 
me  thou  must  be  very  dear  to  me !"  **  I  am  thy  foe !" 
replied  Richard  forociously  ;  **  thy  eternal  foe !  I  had 
triumphed  over  thy  brother ;  victory  was  mine  !  Thou 
hast  snatched  it  from  me !  Thou  hast  conquered,  and 
spared  me  !  There  are  no  favours  which  can  make  me 
forget  such  affronts."  •«  Well !  proud  Richard,"  ex- 
claimed the  prince,  deeply  afiected,  **  for  thou  alone  canst 
hold  such  language,  if  thou  thinkest  to  hate  me  because 
I  have  been  faithful  to  my  country,  I  shall  bear  with  re- 
gret the  weight  of  thy  hatred  ;  but  it  will  not  hir>der  me 
from  revering  in  thee  the  greatest  king  in  the  universe, 
and  loving  thee  as  the  august  brother  of  her  to  whom  I 
have  consecrated  my  life."  He  would  have  said  more, 
had  he  not  perceived  the  Mahomedan  troops  rushing 
towards  them.  Instantly  he  gave  Richard  his  horse,  and 
said  hastily,  **  Away,  noble  monarch  !  In  the  name  of 
thy  wife,  thy  sister,  do  not  delay.  Against  so  many  ene- 
mies, all  the  efforts  of  thy  valour  would  not  prevent  thy 
losing  thy  life  without  utility  for  thy  cause."  The  king 
saw  it  well,  and  that  determined  him.  The  interest  of 
the  Christians  commanded  him  not  to  abandon  them. 
To  him  belonged  to  collect  and  save  their  scattered  re- 
mains. His  duty  of  chief  prevailed  over  his  courage, 
and  honour  over  pride.  But  as  he  flew,  he  shed  tears  of 
rage — and  his  hatred  against  Malek  Adhel  increased 
much  more  from  the  shame  of  having  been  pot  to  flight 
before  him*  than  from  the  injury  that  prince  had  done  the 
Christians  by  remaining  true  to  Saladin. 

While  the  English  hero  joined  his  troops  again,  ral- 
lied, and  flew  away  with  them,  Saladin  pursued  and 
slaogfatered,  without  mer^,  all  the  Chrittiani  he  could 


overtake.  Malek  Adhel  spared  them,  and  made  prison^ 
ers  only.  The  image  of  Matilda,  which  haunted  biov 
during  the  carnage,  seemed  to  protect  all  the  Christiaos^ 
Now  that  he  had  done  all  for  friendship,  he  began  to 
regret  he  had  not  done  more  for  love.  Discouraged  by 
the  struggles  that  the  most  imperious  of  passions  and 
the  most  srcred  of  duties  caused  in  hie  heart — seeing  no 
hope  of  futurity — not  feeling  the  strength  to  sacrifice 
either  of  them,  he  stopped  sorrowfully  among  the  dead 
that  strewed  the  g^und;  and  those  dim  eyes,  those 
pallid  lips,  those  hearts  that  had  ceased  to  palpitate,  did 
not  raise  his  compassion.  Their  fate  appeared  to  him 
sweet,  compared  with  the  cruel  torments  that  distracted 
him.  "  They  are  at  rest !"  said  he  to  himself,  casting 
his  eyes  around  on  the  heap  of  bodies ;  and  he  thought 
less  of  pitying  them  for  having  lost  life,  than  of  envying 
their  happiness  in  having  to  suffer  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  tranqnillitj 
was  restored,  and  Saladin  giving  up  the  pursuit,  returned, 
followed  by  numerous  stands  of  colours  and  flags,  tatter, 
cd  and  covered  with  blood.  Tbe  sad  and  victorious 
Adhel  advanced  towards  his  brother.  He  summoned 
round  him  all  the  soldiers  who  had  supported  him  in  his 
rebellion  at  Cairo,  and  those  who  had  left  Metcfaouh  to 
follow  him,  and  said  to  them,  **  Do  you  swear  by  the 
prophet  and  his  divine  alkoran,  to  obey  all  my  com- 
mands !"  **  We  swear  it!"  exclaimed  they.  <*  Follow 
my  example,  then !"  replied  he ;  "  fall  at  your  eove- 
reign's  feet,  and  whatever  be  the  punishment  he  may 
inflict  on  us,  let  us  submit,  for  we  have  deserved  it. 
Brother,"  continued  he,  bending  one  knee  to  the  groond 
before  Saladin,  and  presenting  him  with  his  scimitar,  **  I 
offer  thee  my  head  !  Take  thy  victim — thy  vengeance 
is  just.  But  pardon  all  those  brave  warriors,  tbe  sup- 
ports of  thy  empire  and  power.  My  example  alone 
misled  them;  my  death  will  bring  them  back  tn  their 
duty."  At  those  words  the  fierce  sultan  was  affected. 
He  wiped  tbe  tears  that  started  from  his  eyes,  and  could 
not  comprehend  what  was  that  unknown  emotion  which, 
weighing  on  his  heart,  made  his  voice  falter.  Unable  to 
speak,  he  ofiened  his  arms  to  his  brother — Malek  Adhel 
rushed  into  them.  <*  Ah,  Saladin !"  said  he,  ••  coaldst 
thou  believe  that  the  friend  of  thy  infancy  ever  bad  tbe 
will  or  the  thought  of  betray inir  thee  1"  •*  I  now  see  it 
myself,  yet  I  could  not  believe  it !"  exclaimed  the  sal- 
tan ;  •*  and,  Malek  Adhel,  if  tbou  hadst  errors,  I  forget 
them — mayst  thou  also  forget  the  vengeance  I  wanted 
to  take !"  He  now  pressed  to  his  breast  a  brother  whom 
be  loved.  Moved  at  the  sight  of  their  sacred  friendship, 
the  army  celebrated  their  reconciliation  by  joy  fiat  accla- 
mations.  And,  by  Saladin's  orders,  his  own  and  Malek 
Adhel's  soldiers  were  intermixed  together,  in  order  that 
he  might  forever  remain  ignorant  who  were  those  Sara- 
cens who  had  dared  to  bear  arms  ogainst  him. 

The  two  brothers  were  equally  impadent  to  meet 
alone ;  they  interrogated  each  other,  and  came  to  ex- 
planations. Saladin  beard  the  account  of  ail  that  had 
passed  at  Damietta  ;  he  saw  that  Malek  Adhel  had  wished 
to  obey ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  orders  that  the  queen 
had  gone,  and  the  princess  remained ;  but  when  he  was 
told  that  a  slave,  charged  to  inform  him  of  that  great 
event,  had  been  despatched,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not 
seen  him !  No  message  from  thee  ever  reached  roe ;  and 
I  own  that  strange  silence,  which  confirmed  all  Me^ 
choub's  accusations,  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
induce  me  to  believe  them."  Then  Malek  Adhel  un- 
derstood the  cause  of  his  brother's  anger :  all  appear, 
anoes  had  shown  him  so  guilty,  that,  in  pardoning 
without  having  heard  him,  he  thought  Saladin  had 
evinced  much  indulgence.  At  the  request  of  tbe  snitan, 
he  related  the  scenes  in  the  dfsert,  and  his  i:oble  sinceri- 
ty did  not  deny  that,  at  the  moment  of  death,  Matilda's 
tears  had  made  him  untrue  to  Mahort\ed.  **  But,"  added 
he,  "  if  the  seductions  of  that  heavenly  maid  have  been 
able  to  shake  my  faith,  I  can  swear  to  thee,  that  tbey 
shall  not  alter  my  zeal  for  my  country,  or  fidelity  towards 
thee !"  «*  Hear !"  replied  the  sultan ;  "  I  have  beard 
thee,  and  found  thee  innocent  If  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land have  been  sent  back  to  the  Christian  camp,  I  can 
only  accuse  the  artifice  of  the  Princess  Matilda.  In 
sending  this  last  back,  tbon  hast  spared  me  a  cruelty 
that  would  have  stained  my  name.  In  fine,  in  defending 
thyself  against  Metchoub,  thou  hast  more  than  preserved 
my  empire, — thou  hast  preserved  my  friend !  It  would 
have  been  sweet  to  me  to  have  something  to  forgive 
thee,  hut  1  can  find  nothing  to  pardon.    W^dolsayl 
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WM  it  not  at  the  very  momenl  I  bad  commanded  iby 
death,  that  thou  hast  saved  my  army  and  my  life  I  I 
know  but  one  way  to  reqaite  thee*— it  is  to  give  thee 
the  beaoty  thou  loveat.  Accept  the  throne  of  Jerusa- 
^  lem  ;  place  the  Princess  of  England  by  thy  side ;  let  her 
bring  thee  Ptolemais  for  her  dowry ;  and  let  the  Cru- 
saders, contented  with  seeing  a  princess  of  their  blood 
reigning  in  J  odea,  retam  at  last  to  Europe.  Thoa  wilt 
still  remain  the  servant  of  Mahomed,  the  friend  of  thy 
brother.  United  in  minds,  in  opinion,  and  glory,  the 
sanctity  of  oar  bonds  will  serve  as  an  example  to  all 
nations^  and  Saladin  will  then  be  able  to  die  in  peace  !" 
'•I  know  thee  so  great  and  generous,"  replied  Maiek 
Adbel,  in  the  effusion  of  his  gratitude,  **  that  what  thou 
sayeet  to  me  now  affects  but  does  not  surprise  me. 
Saladin,  I  accept  thy  gifU,  in  order  that  tbey  may  bind 
me  closer,  if  possible,  to  my  interest  and  my  duties.  I 
accept  the  throne  thou  ofierest  me,  in  order  to  be  the  first 
of  thy  tributaries,  and  give  thee  a  new  pledge  of  my 
fidelity  by  naming  thee  my  benefactor !" 

The  prince  wanted  to  be  the  bearer  of  Saladin*s  pro- 
posal to  the  Christian  camp,  but  the  sultan  opposed  it ; 
be  would  not  permit  his  brother  to  debase  Mahomedan 
pride  and  the  splendour  of  the  throne,  by  taking  the  title 
of  an  ambassador  to  Christian  kings;  he  commanded 
him  to  select  one  aoM)ng  his  servants  whom  he  invested 
wiih  that  high  dignity,  and  who  was  to  appear  at  the 
camp  of  Ptolemais,  surrounded  with  that  oriental  pomp 
which  might  perhaps  delay  bis  journey,  but  would  better 
convey  an  idea  of  the  importanre  of  his  mission  and  the 
greatoeas  of  the  sovereign  he  represented. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MThile  die  sultan  ordered  the  preparations  of  that 
Boleom  embassy,  so  slow  according  to  Malek  Adhel's 
wishes,  thovgh  he  hurried  them  with  ajl  the  activity  the 
most  violent  love  eould  inspire,  news  of  the  sudden  con- 
quest of  Ceearea  arrived  at  the  Christian  camp. 

"Whsn  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  entered  it  with  the 
warlike  sound  of  trumpets,  and  surrounded  by  the  crowds 
of  captives  be  was  bringing  back,  Matilda  was  alone  in 
her  oratory.  She  heard  the  noise  of  the  returning  army, 
and  her  soul  was  struck  with  dismay.  She  was  going 
to  hear  what  cause  Malek  Adhel  had  embraced — all  her 
destiny  was  there,  and  the  hopes  she  had  entertained  till 
then  gave  way  to  apprehensions.  She  forgot  tbe  prince's 
love,  tbe  engagements  of  the  desert — all  in  short  that 
coold  tend  to  make  her  easy,  and  only  remembered  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  twice  had  parted  with  her.  She 
accused  herself,  grew  uneasy,  knelt  down,  arose  again  : 
at  the  slightest  noise  all  her  blood  rushed  to  her  heart, 
chewed  and  burnt  her;  soon  she  felt  it  freeze  again,  and 
sha  mtm  i«ady  to  faint.  Meanwhile,  a  weII*known  hand 
bad  tapped  at  the  door ;  it  was  tbe  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 
She  knew  not  whether  she  should  open  it :  twice  she 
advanced,  twice  she  fell  back  in  her  chair.  At  last 
growing  more  confident,  with  a  trembling  hand  and 
downcast  eye,  she  opened  the  door  to  the  archbishop. 

^  Rejoice,  my  daughter,*'  said  he,  *<  the  Christians  are 
victors  !*'  She  looked  at  him ;  his  bald  forehead  beamed 
aatif^action,  and  she  began  to  hope  again  ;  but,  before 
ahe  rejoiced,  she  waited  for  the  prelate  to  tell  her  some, 
thing  more.  **  Your  brother  has  defeated  tbe  infidels," 
added  he,  **  and  by  this  time  Cesarea  is  ours !"  The 
virgin  made  no  reply.  The  archbishop  had  not  told  her 
under  what  colours  Malek  Adhel  had  fought ;  she  feared 
to  abow  too  much  love  in  pronouncing  tbe  name  that 
filled  ber  heart ;  but  spite  of  the  modesty  of  her  silence, 
her  eyes  had  spoken.  The  uncertainty,  the  anguish 
they  expressed,  had  revealed  to  the  archbishop  that  tbe 
victory  of  the  Christiana  was  nothing  to  her  without 
they  owed  it  to  Malek  AdheL  The  prelate  blamed  her 
weakness,  and  took  no  compassion  on  it ;  still,  as  her 
happinesa  depended  on  one  word,  he  did  not  make  ber 
wait  f€»r  it ;  but,  wishing  to  purify  Matilda's  joy  in  bring- 
ing it  back  to  the  idea  of  God,  he  added,  **  Yes,  daugh- 
ter, Richard  is  master  of  Ceaarea,  and  the  Almighty  has 
moved  the  heart  of  Adhel ;  these  two  great  conquests 
show  ns  his  power  and  his  mercy  !"  Matilda  pulled 
down  her  veil ;  she  felt  that  the  transports  of  felicity 
which  filled  her  heart  would  break  out  on  her  counte- 
nance, and  her  modesty  blushed  to  let  them  be  seen. 
The  archbishop  proceeded :  *<  When  tbe  Prince  of  Ta- 
rentum led  Cesarea,  Saladin's  army  was  yet  between 
Malek  Adhel  and  Richard :  but  this  last,  victor  on  all 


points,  was  preparing  to  pierce  through  the  sultan's 
troops,  and  did  not  doubt  but,  as  soon  as  he  could  reach 
Malek  Adhel,  they  should  figbt  in  concert,  ultimately 
put  tbe  sultan  to  flight,  and  hoist  up  that  very  day  tbe 
triumphant  standard  of  the  cross  on  tbe  walls  of  Cesa- 
rea !"  "  My  Grod  !"  exclaimed  the  princess,  ^  can  I  be- 
lieve what  I  hear  1  can  Mulek  Adbel  have  fought  against 
his  brother,  and  could  love  have  so  much  power  over 
html"  «<  Daughter,"  replied  the  prelate,  **  if  he  has 
done  so,  beware  not  to  attribute  it  to  love  ;  human  pas- 
sions work  no  such  miracles ;  the  cause  is  above  ;  and, 
if  I  wished  to  announce  to  you  myaelf  that  miraculous 
conversion,  it  was  to  prevent  your  heart  wandering  in 
transports  of  an  improper  joy,  and  to  warn  it  not  to  at- 
tach itself  soatrongly  to  promised  happiness,  that  it  may 
not  be  ready  to  resign  it,  if  it  please  God  to  have  it  so. 
And  now,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  "  you  may  go  and  see 
the  queen  ;  she  is  waitijig  for  you«  You  will  find  the 
Prince  of  Tarentum  with  her,  who  will  acquaint  you 
with  farther  particulars,  and  prevent  the  enquiries  your 
timid  modesty  would  not  venture  to  make." 

Matilda  fastened  her  veil  again,  adjusted  her  dress, 
wiped  ber  tears,  and  appeared  before  the  queen,  her  eyes 
cast  downwards,  and  her  cheeks  burning  with  confusion. 
At  the  instant  she  entered,  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  ad- 
vanced respectfully  towards  her,  and  Berengere,  taking 
hold  of  her  hand,  said  to  her,  "  Sister,  to  you  we  owe 
our  thanks  for  a  victory  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Christendom.  Subservient  to  your  charms,  the  noble 
Malek  Adbel  embraces  our  faith  and  our  cause.  Tbe 
report  is  already  spread  through  the  camp ;  already  they 
attribute  to  you  alone  the  glory  of  his  conversion,  and 
your  two  names  are  so  closely  joined  together,  that  they 
seem  as  if  they  were  never  to  part  again."  "  Yes,  ma- 
dam," exclaimed  the  prince,  **  assisted  by  Malek  Adbel, 
the  Christians  will  fly  to  new  conquests ;  that  of  the 
whole  Eastern  empire  will  scarcely  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tion ;  but  tbey  only  wish  this  to  offer  it  you,  tbe  only 
throne  worthy  your  acceptance ;  thereon  they  will  place 
you,  with  the  hero  you  have  given  them.  The  sovereign 
of  those  extensive  provinces,  where  now  the  empire  of 
Satan  prevails,  you  will  diffuse  on  them,  from  your  ex- 
alted situation,  torrents  of  that  divine  light  with  which 
the  Almighty  has  filled  your  heavt."  "  Such  high  des- 
tinies," replied  the  princess,  extremely  affected,  '*are  too 
much  above  my  hopes."  "  And  what  destinies,  what 
hopes,  can  be  above  what  your  marvelous  beauty  givea 
you  tbe  right  to  expect  1"  interrupted  the  Prince  of 
Tarentum  enthusiastically :  **  what  hearts  can  it  not  in- 
flame ?  what  empires  can  it  not  conquer  ?  where  was 
ever  a  more  invincible  weapon  1" 

Such  praises  wounded  Matilda's  modesty.  By  her 
grave  and  modest  deportment,  she  gave  the  prince  to 
understand  she  wished  him  to  change  his  language. 
Fearful  he  had  given  her  offence,  he  said  no  more,  and 
only,  at  the  queen's  request,  resumed,  to  inform  Matilda 
that  the  dispositions  of  Malek  Adhel  before  Cesarea, 
and  bis  engagement  with  the  sultan's  troops,  had  made 
tbe  Christians  presume  that  he  favoured  their  projects. 
In  listening  to  him,  the  innocent  Matilda  entertained 
hopes  dear  indeed  to  her ;  but  which,  alas !  were  to 
make  her  happy  but  for  a  short  time  ! 

The  next  day  the  whole  court  met  in  the  Queen  of 
England's  apartments.  There  the  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Jaffa,  and  all 
the  valiant  knights  who  had  remained  in  the  camp,  de- 
liberated annong  themselves  whether  they  should  join 
Richard  at  Cesarea,  and  divide  with  him  their  share  of 
laurels.  Those,  especially,  whom  Matilda's  charms  had 
fired,  burnt  with  tbe  desire  of  combating;  for  tbey 
could  not  endure  the  thought  that  Malek  Adhel,  reaping 
all  the  credit  of  the  victory,  should  also  gain  the  reward. 
Corroded  with  jealousy,  pride,  and  hatred,  Lusignan  ex- 
claimed, that,  whatever  might  be  the  conduct  of  Malek 
Adbel,  be  was  equally  unworthy  of  the  prize  he  claimed  : 
<*And  I  do  not  think,  madam,"  added  he,  looking  at 
Matilda,  <*  that  the  nobleness  of  your  blood  and  the 
purity  of  your  soul  will  ever  allow  you  to  accept  for  a 
husband,  a  man  whose  belief  is  hateful  to  God,  and 
whose  conversion  were  a  perfidy  !"  Matilda  was  moved 
with  surprise  and  indignation  ;  Berengere  was  going  to 
answer,  but  the  prelate  did  not  give  ber  time :  **  What 
do  you  venture  to  aay,  sire  t  What  impious  words  have 
yon  uttered !  What !  will  you  call  him  a  traitor  whom 
God  may  deign  to  instruct,  and  who,  abjuring  bis  false 
prophet,  in  order  to  receive  the  stored  baptism  " 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,  fether,"  interrupted  Lusignan  ab- 
ruptly ;  *'  we  are  talking  of  honour  here,  not  of  religion ; 
and,  on  this  point,  allow  me  to  say,  I  am  a  better  judge 
thaq  you.  The  laws  of  chivalry  are  not  always  the 
same  as  those  of  the  church."  «'  The  hero  who  best 
knew  the  sacred  laws  of  chivalry,"  replied  the  princess 
with  some  emotion,  **  the  great  Montmorency,  thought 
differently  from  your  majeaty.  Had  Malek  Adhel  been 
a  Christian,  he  would  have  esteemed  him  above  all  the 
kings  in  the  world.  As  he  died  he  prayed  ibr  his  con- 
version, and  had  that  conversion  been  criminal,  his  noble 
soul  would  not  have  asked  it  of  God."  « I  take  no  one's 
opinion  for  the  rule  of  mine,"  replied  Lusignan  with 
arrogance,  **  and  least  of  all  the  last  thoughts  of  a  dying 
man.  When  all  is  growing  dim  and  changing  its  aspect, 
our  sentiments  also  may  change  ;  but  rest  assured,  ma- 
dam, that  if  Montmorency  were  still  living,  he  would 
bear  no  other  judgment  than  mine ;  and  that,  on  behold- 
ing Malek  Adbel  fighting  on  the  side  of  Christiana,  he 
would  see  in  him  a  traitor  who  has  disgiaced  his  former 
glory  by  tuining  bis  arms  against  his  country  and  legiti- 
mate sovereign;  bis  voice,  like  mine,  would  call  him 
cowardly  and  perfidious  before  the  world  ;  and  my  sword, 
like  his,  can  well  make  my  words  good."  Berengere, 
hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  be  had  spoken  of  her  bene- 
factor, infused  a  little  bitterness  in  ber  reply,  and  said 
that,  however  formidable  were  his  sword,  she  did  not 
think  that  the  hero,  so  justly  surnamed  The  Thunderer 
of  War,  would  be  much  alarmed  at  it.  At  these  words 
Lusignan  could  scarcely  contain  the  violence  of  hia 
anger,  and,  without  answering  tbe  queen,  be  tovned  t<y 
Matilda,  and  said,  "  I  wonder,  I  own,  to  see  the  Queen 
of  England  profess  sentiments  so  opfiosite  to  those  of 
ber  husband,  but  I  should  wonder  still  more,  if  they 
were  approved  by  your  highness."  «  Sire,"  replied  she 
with  conscious  dignity,  "  if  I  always  prided  myself  on 
thinking  like  the  queen,  my  sister,  I  will  not  cease  to 
join  with  her,  when  she  openly  owns  her  esteem  for  the 
hero  who  stripped  you  of  your  kingdom,  and  perhaps 
will  restore  it  you."  She  bad  scarcely  finished  thcae 
words,  when  tumultuous  cries  were  bcaid  in  the  camp, 
and  broke  off  the  discussion ;  at  tbe  same  instant  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  snd  Richard  appeared  all  in 
arms,  covered  with  dirt  His  countenance  was  gloomy, 
wild  ;  and  be  did  not  even  condescend  to  speak  to.  the 
queen,  who  bad  nished  forward  to  meet  him.  **  6  my 
brother,  my  brother !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  in  a  tremulous 
voice ;  and  she  cast  an  anxious  look  behind,  to  sec  if 
Malek  Adhel  was  not  following  him.  All  the  princes 
and  chiefs,  struck  with  astonishment,  enquired  the  cause 
of  his  return,  and  why  he  had  return^  to  Ptolemais 
when  they  thought  him  master  of  Cesarea. 

"  I  have  been  defeated  !"  replied  Richard,  with  an  air 
of  consternation,  and  inwardly  swearing  deadly  hatred 
against  him  who  forced  him  to  that  confession.  «  What, 
then,"  replied  the  Prince  of  Tareqtum,  **has  your  ma* 
jeaty  been  repulsed,  before  you  could  join  Malek  Adbel  ?" 
"  What  do  you  talk  of  Malek  Adhel !"  answered  Richard 
abruptly ;  "  be  alone  has  deceived  us,  caused  our  defeat, 
and  ruined  our  enterprise.  I  had  broken  through  the 
whole  of  Saladin's  army  :  his  squadrons  scattered  about 
the  plain  could  not  avoid  the  Christians ;  they  were  in 
open  flight,  and  would  have  met  with  slavery  or  death ; 
and,  had  I  had  only  tbe  sultan  to  encounter,  be  would 
now  have  been  a  captive  in  Ptolemais,  and  in  a  few  daya 
we  should  have  taken  Jerusalem ;  but  Malek  Adbel  has 
snatched  victory  from  me ;  be  appeared  suddenly,  like 
an  ill-fated  star,  and  the  disorder  among  the  enemy 
ceased ;  the  troops  were  rallied,  the  Christians  beaten, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Richard  took  to  flight ! 

0  intolerable  shame!"  continued  the  proud  monarch, 
striking  his  forehead  with  bis  fists,  armed  with  gauntlets ; 
*<  O  insolent  Malek  Adhel !  Thy  name  will  ever  be  my 
disgrace ;  and,  what  fills  up  tbe  measure  of  my  shame, 

1  have  lost  the  power  of  depriving  thee  of  life !"  «« Bro- 
ther,"  exclaimed  Lusignan,  taking  bold  of  his  hand, 
which  he  held  forcibly,  «  why  have  yon  lost  it  ?  Has 
misfortune  broken  your  great  soul,  and  do  you  mistrust 
your  valour  V*  "  Led  away  by  my  courage,"  replied 
Richard,  with  his  usual  frankness,  « I  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  all  the  Mussulmans;  Malek 
Adhel  saw  it,  and  aaved  me !  I  owe  to  him  my  liberty 
— probably  my  life.  This  is  the  fatal  obligation  which 
increases  the  shame  of  the  affront,  in  forbidding  me  to 
revenge  it"  *•  And  hast  thou  not  a  brother  here,"  re- 
plied Losignan,  his  eyes  sparling  with  joyful  ardour. 
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«  who  will  perish  to  lave  thee !  Am  I  the  only  one  who 
can  feel  thy  insults,  and  pay  with  all  his  blood  the  honoar 
of  avenging  them  1  Art  thou  not  surrounded  by  friends 
who  cherish  thee,  and  are  now  going  to  swear  with  me 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  death  of  Maiek  Adhel 
shall  have  freed  thy  glory  from  the  only  man  who  can 
boast  of  having  seen  thee  fly  1**  These  words,  spoken 
designedly,  fired  Richard  with  such  a  rage,  that  his 
wonted  generosity  was  nlenced ;  and  pressing  his  brother 
in  arms  to  his  heart,  he  exclaimed,  **  Brave  Lusignan,  I 
understand  thee,  and  I  promise  my  sister's  hand  to  the 
conqueror  of  Malek  Adhel !  That  instant  all  the  knights 
and  princes,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess, 
crowded  round  the  king,  and  raising  their  swords  by 
common  accord,  they  swore  the  death  of  Malek  Adhel ! 
But,  at  the  sight  of  their  sparkling  swords,  destined  to 
pierce  the  breast  of  him  the  wretched  Matilda  adored, 
she  tamed  pale,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor. 

On  seeing  her  condition,  Bereng^re  screamed,  and  ran 
to  her  assistance.  Ridhard  started,  but  did  not  draw 
near  his  sister,  and,  making  a  sign  to  the  queen,  said, 
'<  Send  for  your  women,  madam  ;  let  them  take  her  away. 
I  will  excase  the  terrors  of  a  timid  virgin,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  find  there  is  no  other  cause  for  her  emotion." 
**  My  (ather,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  archbishop, 
**  be  kind  enough  to  follow  her ;  when  she  is  able  to 
hear  you,  you  will  tell  her  that  you  have  assured  me 
that  her  duty  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,  and  that  her 
first  duty  is  to  obey  me.  Let  her  remember  that,  if  ever 
heedless  of  her  glory  she  hold  another  language,  mine 
will  not  allow  me  to  suffer  it !"  Before  he  followed  the 
women  who  were  taking  Matilda  away,  the  prelate 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  king,  and  answered,  **I  know 
the  Princess  of  England,  sire ;  I  have  often  perused  that 
pious,  submissive,  incomparable  heart  There  is  no 
sacrifice  she  wUl  not  make  to  religion ;  there  is  none 
but  what  she  has  made,  and  in  vain  perhaps  would  you 
look  round  for  one  who  could  say  as  much  ;  I  therefore 
hold  myself  answerable  to  your  majesty,  that  the  Prin- 
cess Matilda's  conduct  will  always  do  credit  to  the  blood 
she  springs  from."  *<  Let  her  then  not  forget,"  resumed 
the  king  angrily,  <*that,  to  become  worthy  of  it,  the 
weakness  she  has  evinced  to-day  must  be  the  last  of  her 
life ;  for,  whoever  is  weak,  is  not  of  the  same  blood  as 
Richard!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

When  a  great  mbfortune  falls  unexpectedly  upon  us, 
we  at  first  remain  as  if  stupified ;  we  see,  hear,  and  feel 
nothing ;  life  seems  as  if  suspended  ;  but,  scarcely  has 
it  resumed  its  course,  when  all  the  pangs  of  grief  rush 
in  at  once,  and  tear  us  to  pieces ;  we  wish  to  die,  and 
yet  fear  in  dying  that  our  misery  should  accompany  us. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  poor  Matilda.  «  O  my 
sister,"  said  she  to  the  queen,  *<  let  me  go  hence.  I  will 
go  to  Richard  ;  before  all  those  ferocious  warriors,  I  will 
fiill  at  his  feet ;  perhaps  he  will  yet  be  moved,  perhaps 
my  prayers  will  raise  bis  compassion,  and  they  will  all 
retract  that  dire,  that  impious  oath  which  threatens  the 
life  of  him  who  restored  you  to  your  husband  !"  **  Yes, 
my  child,"  said  the  archbishop,  taking  both  the  virgin's 
hands  in  his,  ^  pray  for  him  who  restored  you  your 
liberty,  who  spared  the  life  of  your  brother — that  is  al- 
lowed to  you,  for  God  has  made  gratitude  our  first  duty : 
but,  O  my  daughter,  let  that  sentiment  be  henceforth 
the  only  one  that  attaches  you  to  Malek  Adhel !"  The 
princess  replied  only  by  a  torrent  of  tears ;  her  heart 
was  far  from  the  prelate's  words ;  for  the  moment  when 
we  fear  most  for  the  sake  of  a  beloved  object,  is  that 
when  we  love  him  best ;  and,  on  seeing  Malek  Adhel's 
life  in  danger,  he  had  become  so  dear  to  her,  that  she 
even  doubted  whether  Ood  had  the  power  to  eradicate 
her  love.  At  last,  in  a  heart-rending  voice,  she  said, 
<*  O  my  father,  when  I  poor  out  before  Heaven  my  prayers 
and  my  tears,  it  is  not  that  he  may  change  my  heart,  but 
that  he  may  change  that  of  Malek  Adhel's  enemies,  in 
order  that,  no  longer  alarmed  for  his  life,  I  may  die  in 
peace  !"  ^  You  wish  to  die,  Matilda  !"  interrupted  Be- 
rengere,  much  alarmed.  "My  sister,"  replied  she, 
throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  "I  have  lost  all  hope; 
can  you,  therefore,  doubt  it !"  **  Thus,"  replied  the 
archbishop,  sternly,  "  instead  of  deploring  your  ill-timed 
passion  in  the  bosom  of  penitence,  you  wish  to  crown 
your  errors  by  a  crime !"    **  No,  my  father,  I  will  not 


raise  on  myself  the  hand  of  homicide ;  I  will  wait  tilt 
grief  has  broken  all  the  strings  of  life ;  it  will  not  be 
long,  for  I  have  suffered  much.  J  shall  die  very  young, 
but,  not  so  young  that  I  have  not  waited  a  time  for 
death !"  "  My  daughter,"  replied  the  prelate,  •«  shudder 
lest  God  should  hear  you,  for  death  with  sin  is  the  most 
terrible  among  the  stores  of  his  wrath."  **  It  is  that 
which  strikes  me  with  horror,"  exclaimed  Matilda :  **  the 
barbarians !  they  would  take  away  his  life  while  he  yet 
remains  in  error,  and  ruin  him  to  eternity  !  Pardon  the 
dreadful  thought,  my  father,  but  my  mind  grows  giddy ; 
I  feel  that,  if  Malek  Adhel  must  be  rejected  by  the  Al- 
niighty,  I  too  wish  to  be  rejected !"  •»  Hold,  wretched 
child !"  exclaimed  the  archbishop :  •*  hasten  to  banish  a 
passion  that  has  taught  thee  to  blaspheme.  Do  thou,  O 
Heaven,  forgive  her,  for  this  is  her  first  error !  Matilda, 
recall  thy  virtue,  and  deplore  for  ever  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  thou  couldst  prefer  a  man  to  thy  God  !"  *<  Did 
I  say  to,  my  father!  has  my  transport  gone  so  farl" 
exclaimed  she,  struck  with  holy  terror:  •<  Alas,  I  am  no 
longer  good ;  I  have  no  honour ;  religion  and  duty  have 
lost  their  empire  over  this  wretched  heart,  that  forsakes 
all,  save  the  love  that  fills  it,  and  the  remorse  by  which 
it  is  torn."  "Daughter,"  resumed  the  prelate,  in  a 
softer  tone,  "  do  not  abandon  yourself  to  despair,  for  God 
can  easier  forgive  than  man  can  offend ;  he  hears  our 
prayers,  and  reads  (he  disposition  of  our  inmost  heart." 
"  Ah,"  replied  the  princess,  much  affected,  "  let  him  then 
hecur  the  engagement  I  make  in  renouncing  Malek  Ad- 
hel ;  it  shall  only  be  in  this  perishable  life,  for  God  will 
surely  allow  me  to  meet  him  in  the  next."  "  He  will 
even  allow  you  to  ask  it  of  him,"  replied  the  archbishop, 
"and  perhaps  not  without  efiTect;  but  you  must  live, 
Matilda,  and  permit  yourself  to  indulge  neither  in  com- 
plainU  nor  murmurs ;  you  must  bear  op  with  your  trials ; 
love  them  even,  and  beware  not  to  call  death  to  terminate 
them ;  for  death  is  the  wish  of  weakness,  and  virtue 
alone  can  live  in  misfortune."  "  Since  my  prayers  can 
be  efficacious,"  replied  the  princess,  "  I  was  very  guilty 
to  wish  to  die.  Ah  !  let  the  Almighty,  on  the  contrary, 
deign  to  prolong  the  days  which  he  allows  me  to  employ 
in  begging  grace  for  Malek  Adhel."  "  Yes,  my  child, 
he  permits  it ;  but  take  care,  however,  that  your  heart 
do  not  make  a  wrong  use  of  prayer,  to  bring  before  God 
the  interest  of  your  passions."  "  Alas !"  replied  the 
virgin,  "  there  are  no  passions  in  which  I  wish  to  shot 
myself  up ;  and  these,  the  prayers  free  from  all  human 
interests,  are  worthy  surely  to  reach  heaven.  My  father, 
I  wish  to  quit  the  world,  and  return  to  my  first  engage, 
ments.  O  my  revered  guide  !  cover  me  with  the  wings 
of  your  protection,  lead  me  into  that  sacred  retreat  where 
you  wished  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Agnes.  Since  I 
have  been  guilty  also,  why  keep  me  in  the  world  1  why 
bring  obstacles  to  my  repentance  1  O,  let  me  but  see 
my  brother  abjure  his  unjust  hatred,  and  his  blood-thirsty 
friends  cease  to  pursue  Malek  Adhel,  then  shall  you  see 
me  joyfully  quitting  this  world,  where  I  have  known  no- 
thing but  calamities  and  weakness."  "  Sister,"  said  the 
queen,  "you  never  .will  obtain  Richard's  permission; 
bis  heart  and  will  are  bent  on  your  marriage  with  Lu- 
signan, and  he  will  force  you  to  obey  him."  "  He  will 
force  me  I"  replied  the  princess  proudly ;  "  what  right 
has  he,  what  |)ower1"  "His  commands  will  suflSce, 
without  doubt,"  replied  Bcrengere ;  "  for  surely  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  those  of  Richard  !"  "  On  this  occa- 
sion it  is  still  more  impossible  to  obey  !"  replied  Matilda 
eagerly.  "  Daughter,'*  said  the  archbishop,  "  great  forti- 
tude  is  requisite  to  resist  the  commands  of  kings." 
"  Ah,"  replied  she,  with  anguish,  and  as  if  driven  by  an 
invincible  force,  "  much  less  is  requisite  than  to  give  up 
him  whom  we  love." 

She  then  reclined  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  remain- 
ed plunged  in  a  deep  meditation,  during  which  Beren- 
gere  and  the  prelate  preserved  a  profound  silence.  It 
lasted  till  the  queen  was  informed  that  Richard  wished 
to  see  her:  torn  from  her  reverie,  Matilda  raised  her 
head ;  her  countenance  was  more  firm  and  placid :  she 
took  hold  of  the  queen's  hand,  and  said,  "  I  pray  you, 
wait  yet  a  little  while.  My  father,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I 
wish  to  accompany  the  queen,  to  embrace  Richard's 
knees,  to  entreat  him  to  act  for  this  once  as  if  I  did  not 
exist,  as  if  I  never  had  existed.  He  has  promised  my 
band  to  any  one  who  should  deprive  Malek  Adhel  of 
life ;  but,  from  the  instant  when  I  shut  myself  up  in 
the  shades  of  death,  my  hand  will  belong  to  no  one ; 
then  the  king,  having  no  longer  any  reward  to  give,  will 


have  no  oath  to  maintain."  "  Sister,"  replied  B«ieii- 
gere,  "  wait  a  few  days ;  now  you  would  only  inflame 
the  king's  wrath."  "  Will  you  assist  me  to  soothe  him  1** 
answered  Matilda ;  "  You,  who  are  indebted  to  Malek 
Adhel's  generosity  for  your  husband's  life,  will  yoo  not 
speak  for  him  ?"  "  I  will,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  queen ; 
"  but  I  dread  the  effecto  of  my  attempt,  for  Richard's 
anger  is  terrible;  it  increases  and  inflames  itaelf  the 
more  yoo  attempt  to  allay  it ;  and  the  design  of  chang- 
ing his  will  is  a  temerity  he  never  forgives."  "  Hear, 
Matilda,"  added  the  archbishop;  "do  not  thus  hurry 
your  resolutions.  Remain  in  peace  ;  the  moment  is  not 
come  to  see  your  brother.  Remain  in  peace,  I  say,  for 
Malek  Adhel's  life  is  not  in  danger.  Shut  up  in  the 
walls  of  Cesarea,  he  is  out  of  our  warriors'  reach,  and 
it  can  only  l)e  when  the  Christians  lay  siege  to  that  city 
that  the  engagement  entered  into  against  him  can  be 
fulfilled :  that  siege,  however,  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
yet.  Before  then  I  will  speak  to  the  king ;  I  will  do 
more;  I  will  speak  to  Malek  Adhel."  •*  Yon,  my 
father  ?"  exclaimed  Matilda,  in  a  transport  of  surprise. 
"  Yes,  daughter;  and  such  is  my  duty.  If  it  he  true 
that  some  shades  of  light  have  fallen  on  the  loul  of  that 
prince,  God  calls  me  to  spread  them.  His  conduct  at 
Cesarea  afflicts,  but  does  not  discourage  me.  My  daugh- 
ter, I  will  hence  to  Cesarea,  present  myself  before  the 
infidels,  and  speak  to  Malek  Adhel."  "  My  ftither,'*  said 
the  queen,  "  your  charity  misleads  yoo ;  the  infidels 

will   load    you   with    chains,    perhaps  do   more " 

"  They  dare  not !"  replied  the  prelate,  filled  with  divine 
confidence :  "  whoever  acts  for  Heaven  is  protected  by 
Heaven  !  God  sees  my  intentions ;  he  will  bless  them ; 
and,  if  he  should  allow  my  blood  to  be  spilled,  it  would 
be  to  serve  as  an  exjnation,  and  to  redeem  from  >in  tht 
soul  I  am  going  to  restore  to  him.  Happy  destiny! 
which,  making  me  participate  in  the  sufferings  of  my 
Redeemer,  would  also  make  me  partake  of  his  merits, 
and  extol  my  glory  above  all  the  glories  of  the  earth  !" 
In  speaking  thus,  no  sentiment  of  vanity  inflated  the 
archbishop's  heart;  for  religion  alone  can  raise  mao 
above  humanity,  without  giving  him  pride.  Matilda 
fell  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Holy  man,  direct  my  wilL 
€rod  inspires  you,  and  I  am  ready  to  obey  I"  <*  Daugh- 
ter," replied  he,  with  kindness,  "  promise  me  not  to 
make  any  important  resolution  before  my  return  l"  «/ 
swear  it !"  answered  she,  solemnly.  "  Farewell  ?•*  aid 
he:  "  my  child,  submit  to  Providence  !"  Then,  followei] 
by  the  queen,  he  left  Matilda's  apartment,  and  repaired 
to  Richard's  tent.  "  Well !"  exclaimed  the  king,  oa 
seeing  him,  "  have  you  disposed  my  sister  to  obedience, 
and  will  she  meet  my  wishes?"  "Sire,"  replied  the 
archbishop,  "I  have  commanded  her  to  suspend  her 
determination  until  my  return."  "And  whither  an 
you  going  ?"  asked  Richard,  with  surprise.  "  To  where 
Heaven  directs  my  duty,"  replied  the  prelate.  **  t- Aall 
say  no  more  at  present ;  the  queen,  however,  being  ac- 
quainted with  my  secret,  I  beg  your  majesty  not  to  insiit 
on  your  rights,  but  to  sufler  her  to  preserve  silence  on 
the  subject." 

As  the  archbishop  said  these  words,  he  withdrew, 
leaving  Richard  in  a  state  of  surprise,  which  for  a  time 
stifled  bis  resentment;  and,  when  evening  came,  the 
worthy  apostle  of  Christ,  filled  with  evangelical  zeal, 
left  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  Cesarea.  Clad  in  the 
simplest  garments,  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  his  dig- 
nityt  givat  in  the  consciousness  of  his  pore  intentions, 
with  complacent  looks  and  cheering  hopes,  he  proceeded 
to  fulfil  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OfV  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  did  Matilda,  attended 
by  her  women,  visit  the  shore  to  inhale  the  refreshing 
breeze ;  oftener  still  did  she  direct  her  steps  towards 
Montmorency's  tomb;  where  she  dwelt  wiUi  pleasing 
recollection  on  his  last  wishes  towards  Malek  Adhel, 
and  with  confident  hope  invoked  his  intercession  with 
the  Almighty.  How  of^en,  amidst  her  reveries,  did  the 
virgin  exelaim,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Holy  cloister, 
where  my  sisters  expect  me— obscure  retreat,  where,  in 
a  happy  ignorance  of  the  world,  I  should  have  been  for 
ever  sheltered  from  its  storms,  and  have  remained  insen- 
sible to  the  dangerous  influence  of  love,  which  now, 
alas !  I  feel  too  deeply."  Thus  saying,  she  leaned  over 
Montmorency's  cold  ashes,  as  if  to  reveal  to  tham  alone 
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the  errors  for  which  she  hoped  his  intercediog  spirit 
would  obtain  divine  forgiveness. 

Since  the  archbishop's  departure,  Matilda  had  avoided 
an  opportunities  of  meeting  her  brother,  nor  had  Rich- 
ard sought  .them.  His  warlike  ardour  prevailed  over 
every  other  concern ;  and,  till  the  aege  of  Cesarea 
sho^  call  on  him  to  display  his  valour,  he  daily  went 
to  attadc  the  Saracen  posts,  and  always  returned  loaded 
with  spoils.  Lusignan  constantly  attended,  and  shared 
the  laurel  that  crowned  his  victories.  Their  valour,  their 
exhortations,  encouraged  the  soldiers.  Before  such  he- 
roes, th^  terror  of  Malek  Adbel's  name  began  to  subside, 
and  the  Crusaders,  fired  with  hopeful  courage,  without 
frrther  hesitation  fixed  the  time  when  their  united  forces 
sboold  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Cesarea. 

On  the  eve  of  that  eventful  day,  Matilda  waited  on 
the  queen  to  learn  tidings  of  the  archbishop's  journey. 
Both  wept  together  in  mournful  silence,  and  in  contem- 
platloo  of  the  next  day's  battle.  The  image  of  Richard, 
arnted  to  encounter  Malek  Adhel,  alarmed  them  equally. 
The  queen,  trembling  for  her  husband,  and  dreading 
Malek  Adhel's  valour,  entreated  God  to  save  Richard  ; 
and  Matilda,  kneeling  by  her  side,  exclaimed,  **  O  sister, 
let  OS  pray  for  Richard,  but  let  us  also  pray  for  those 
who  stand  in  greater  need  of  Heaven's  mercy  !" 

MThile  they  thus  raised  their  innocent  hands  to  hea- 
Tcn,  the  clangour  of  warlike  instruments  was  heard  in 
the  camp,  and  soon  Richard  appeared  before  them,  his 
bead  uncovered,  and  eyes  sparkling  with  joy.  "  Woj^ 
nen  !**  said  he  to  them,  *«  why  do  you  weep,  when  wr 
delend  jour  faith,  and  are  crowned  with  victory  1  My 
arm  has  this  day  destroyed  thousands  of  Saracens,  and 
Lusignan  has  displayed  more  than  his  wonted  valour. 
Followed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  we  were  exploring 
the  woods  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  hoping  that 
fortune  would  supply  us  with  some  opponunity  of  show- 
ing OUT  courage.  We  have  been  successful  beyond  ex- 
pectation. A  convoy  of  arms  and  provision,  coming 
from  Jerusalem,  supported  by  three  thousand  Saracens, 
was  advancing  towards  Cesarea.  *  A  rich  prize  !'  ex- 
claimed I,  looking  at  Lusignan.  <  Wilt  thou  have  ill' 
said  he  V*  I  will  give  it  thee.  It  is  less  than  I  have  re- 
ceived from  thee,  for  thou  hast  promised  me  thy  siiter!' 
He  said,  and  rushed  forward — I  followed.  Astonished 
at  our  audacity,  the  infidels  scarcely  made  any  resists 
SDce;  they  abandoned  their  treasures:  I  pursued,  and 
cot  them  all  to  pieces.  Lusignan  took  their  wealth, 
which  we  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  now  they 
ask  for  more,  and  demand  to  attack  Cesarea.  To-mor- 
row, to-morrow,  will  we  march  there ! — Victory  is  ours, 
and  the  blood  of  the  infidel  shall  wipe  off  my  shame  !'* 
**  O  my  noble  brother !"  interrupted  Matilda,  falling  at 
his  feet,  **  among  all  the  virtues  your  soul  is  replete 
with,  is  there  no  room  for  gratitude  1"  "  Young  virgin," 
repKed  he,  rather  sternly,  <*  do  not  forget  that,  since  the 
day  when  Malek  Adhel  shed  so  much  Christian  blood 
before  Cesarea,  all  hopes  of  conversion  must  have  van- 
bhed,  and  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  love  him  !"  **  Ab, 
sire  V*  exalaimed  she,  •<  since  that  day  I  owe  liim  my 
hrother*s  life !  Were  it  not  for  his  generosity,  I  should 
not  now  embrace  your  sacred  knees.  Can  your  revered 
commands  hinder  me  from  preserving  an  eternal  grati- 
tnde  for  that  favour  ?"  Moved  with  the  soil  manner  she 
had  displayed,  Richard  was  about  to  speak  more  kindly, 
when  Lusignan,  attended  by  some  chosen  knights,  ap- 
peared, and  begged  the  queen  would  excuse  him,  if  he 
presented  himself  without  leave,  alleging  the  anxiety  of 
the  knights  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Lion  •/  Eng- 
land, He,  in  his  turn,  related  the  king's  victory,  spoke 
of  Cesarea,  Jerusalem,  and  the  image  of  so  many  con- 
quests, the  report  of  which  woukl  reach  Europe ;  thus 
he  fired  Richard's  soul  with  such  ardour  that  he  could 
scarcely  contain  it ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  fiincying  there 
was  nothing  above  glory,  nor  any  interest  more  power- 
ful, he  did  not  think  to  afilict  Matilda  by  saying,  <*  Sis- 
ter, the  splendour  of  our  triumphs  shall  reflect  on  you ; 
I  swear  that  the  conqueror  of  Cesarea  shall  receive  your 
hand  on  the  ruins  of  that  smoking  city !"  Matikla  shud- 
dered ;  she  was  on  the  point  of  confessing  to  the  king 
the  oath  which  bound  her  with  Malek  Adhel,  and  her 
irrevocable  determination  of  quitting  the  world,  and  en- 
tering the  monastery  of  Mount  Carmel ;  but,  remem- 
bering she  had  promised  the  archbishop  not  to  adopt 
any  reaolution  of  importance  before  his  return,  she  pre- 
served silence ;  though  it  grieved  her,  lest  the  king  should 
» it  at  an  omen  fofoortble  to  his  projects. 


'  Matilda's  silence,  which  induced  a  belief  that  she 
would  accept  the  conqueror  of  Cesarea  for  her  husband, 
surprised  the  queen,  pleased  Richard,  and  fired  the  hopes 
of  all  those  who  aspired  to  obtain  her  hand.  Lusignan, 
however,  exclaimed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Cesarea  was 
too  vague  a  title ;  since,  in  rushing  altogether  on  the 
devoted  city,  a  thousand  warriors  might  deserve  it. 
^  Sire,"  continued  he,  "  the  greatest  glory  in  the  world 
is  not  inferior  to  the  prize  you  have  proclaimed.  We 
must  have  a  striking,  matchless,  splendid  victory !" 
<«  Well,"  interrupted  the  Duke  of  Athens,  »  he  whose 
arm  shall  first  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the 
walls  of  Cesarea  will  surely  deserve  it!"  Haugist  of 
Coucy,  the  bravest  of  the  French  knights  since  the 
death  of  Montmorency,  answered  the  duke,  that  who- 
ever coukl  bring  Saladin  in  chains  to  Ptolemais  would 
do  more.  **  Saladin  is  not  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  the  Christians,"  replied  the  proud  Lusignan  ;  *<  it  is 
not  from  him  they  have  most  insults  to  punish  ;  he  has 
not  given  the  first  blow  to  the  ^city  of  Jerusalem ;  he 
has  not  dishonoured  a  princess  of  my  blood ;  he  has  not 
by  false  appearances  deceived  the  Christians;  he  has 
not,  in  short,  made  my  brother  blush,  and  it  is  not  him 
that  the  victor  will  reap  most  glory  in  destroying!" 
««  Hear  !"  interrupted  Richard,  taking  hold  of  Matilda's 
hand  ;  <<  it  is  then  to  the  conqueror  of  Malek  Adhel  that 
I,  for  the  second  time,  promise  her  hand !"  **  Say  rather 
to  the  conqueror  of  that  hero  who  spared  your  life !" 
exclaimed  the  princess,  indignantly.  But  confusion  and 
'terror  now  rushed  on  her  at  once ;  her  secret,  having 
escaped  thus  incautiously  before  so  many  witnesses, 
caused  her  an  inexpressible  confusion ;  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  queen's  arms,  and  Berengere,  who  perceived 
the  efifect  her  words  had  produced  on  Richard*8  mind, 
hastened  to  appease  him,  saying,  **  Forgive,  my  liege, 
the  excess  of  her  sisterly  affection  ;  that  alone  has  hur- 
ried Matilda  beyond  her  accustomed  reserve;  by  her 
tenderness  for  you,  she  regulates  her  gratitude  towards 
Malek  Adhel." 

Richard  g^ve  the  queen  credit  for  having  supplied 
Matilda's  imprudence  with  that  interpretation,  and 
feigned  to  believe  it,  that  he  might  deprive  any  other 
person  of  the  right  to  speak  of  it  otherwise.  **  Sister," 
said  he,  **  your  affection  for  your  brother  ought  nut  to 
misguide  your  judgment.  Follow  my  example,  and  re- 
member, Uiat  when  I  place  the  interests  of  religion  and 
my  country  above  gratitude,  you  should  do  so  like- 
wise !"  Soon  after  the  queen  dismissed  her  court,  and 
Matilda  retired  to  her  apartment. 

Overcome  with  grief,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed ; 
but  scarcely  bad  sleep  taken  possession  of  her  senses, 
when  the  most  horrible  phantoms  crowded  round  her 
couch.  She  fancied  she  saw  Malek  Adhel  dragged  in 
the  dust,  showing  her  his  blood  gushing  out  of  deep 
wounds,  and  charging  her  with  having  suflered  a  price 
to  be  set  on  his  death !  Thrice  she  awoke,  and  endea- 
voured to  banish  these  terrific  images ;  thrice  she  went 
to  sleep  again,  and  found  them !  Lusignnn,  too,  the 
cruel  Lusignan,  was  treading  Malek  Adhel  under  foot ! 
$he  could  count  his  wounds ;  she  beard  him  cry  out,  in 
a  deep  sepulchral  voice,  *<  Why  didst  thou  not  speak, 
and  confess  to  thy  brother  the  tie  that  binds  us  t  He 
would  have  respected  it,  have  stopped  the  murderers, 
and  I  should  not  have  been  plunged  into  everlasting 
perdition  !"  On  hearing  these  words,  struck  with  terror, 
she  broke  from  her  sleep,  darted  from  her  couch,  scream- 
ed aloud,  and  her  terrors  increased ;  for,  though  awake, 
still  the  same  terrific  images  haunted  her.  The  deep 
gloom  of  night  seemed  like  that  of  a  grave ;  the  silence 
that  reigned  around  ber,  like  that  of  death ;  a  cold  dew 
overspread  her  chilled  limbs.  No,  no !  she  would  not 
become  the  accomplice  in  a  murder ;  she  would  not  let 
it  be  thought  her  hand  was  to  be  the  price  of  Malek 
Adhel's  blood  !  No— no  power  should  detain  her ;  she 
would  fly  to  her  brother,  extend  her  supplicating  hands, 
and  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  heart !  If  it  were  a  shame 
to  own  them,  to  conceal  them  was  a  crime,  and  better  to 
blush  before  men  than  before  God !  The  virgin  no  longer 
hesitate#;  daylight  appeared ;  her  terror  prevailed.  She 
forgot  her  promise  to  the  archbishop,  or  rather  thought 
a  superior  duty  commanded  her  to  forget  it ;  and,  cer- 
^in  that  her  dreams  were  a  warning  from  Heaven,  Ma- 
tilda fancied  she  should  be  guilty  of  Malek  Adhel's 
death  if  she  did  not  obey  it. 

She  left  her  apartment,  presented  herself  before  the 
guards  who  watched  round  Richard's  tent,  and  demand- 


ed to  speak  to  her  brother.  Surprised  to  see  her  at  such 
an  hour,  they  hesitated ;  not  daring,  however,  to  stop 
their  monarch's  sister,  they  only  warned  her  that  the 
principal  chiefs  were  already  summoned  before  the  king. 
She  scarcely  heard  them,  but  passed  on,  and  threw  her- 
self at  Richard's  foet  With  him  were  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Burgundy,  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem. 
Surprised  on  beholding  the  princess  pale,  trembling,  her 
hair  loose,  and  bearing  in  her  eye  the  terror  that  had 
haunted  her  all  night,  they  ran  to  raise  her  up ;  she 
pushed  them  away,  pressed  the  king's  knees  against  her 
breast,  and,  dismissing  all  apprehensions,  said,  **  Sire, 
condescend  to  hear  me,  take  compassion  on  my  terrors  ! 
A  dreadful  dream  has  thrice  retuined  to  frighten  me 
with  its  fatal  warnings.  J  thought  I  saw  Malek  Adhel 
lying  in  the  dust,  expiring,  covered  with  wounds,  hurled 
into  eternal  perdition,  and  reproaching  me  with  his 
death,  uith  his  irrevocable  condemnation !  His  voice 
sounded  in  my  ear,  and  methinks  I  hear  him  still  utter, 
<  Matilda,  why  hast  thou  hastened  my  death  1  Some 
days  yet,  and  God  perhaps  had  saved  me  !'  My  liege, 
you  have  promised  my  hand  to  the  knight  who  shall 
conquer  him,  and  I — I  swear  immortal  hatred  against 
whoever  shall  give  that  sacred  head  the  first  blow  !" — 
"  What  do  you  say,  Matilda  ?"  interrupted  Richard, 
fired  with  rage.  She  did  not  allow  him  time  to  proceed, 
but,  with  her  hands  extended  to  heaven  in  a  loud  voicie, 
«  O  my  brother,  it  is  no  longer  time  for  concealment ! — 
Malek  Adhel,  to  save  my  life  in  the  desert,  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own !  We  were  both  on  the  point  of 
death :  at  that  awful  moment,  God  alone  was  my  sup- 
port and  my  guide ;  Malek  Adhel  promised  to  become 
a  Christian !  he  received  my  oaths,  and  I  swore  never 
to  have  another  hutband  /"  The  efforts  she  had  just 
made  to  utter  these  words  had  exhausted  her  strength, 
and  she  fell  ainiin  speechless  at  the  king's  feet.  Lusig- 
nan and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hastened  to  give  her 
assistance ;  she  pushed  away  the*  first ;  then,  leaning  on 
the  second,  trembling,  and  with  eyes  on  the  ground, 
waited  for  the  king's  answer. 

Motionless  with  astonishment  and  rage,  he  looked  at 
his  sister,  as  if  unable  to  believe  what  she  had  said.  At 
last  he  exclaimed,  <*  Execrable  engagements !  wretch  to 
have  taken  them !  Is  it  the  sister  of  Richard,  the  daugh- 
ter* of  Henry  H.,  I  have  heard  t  What !  seduced  by  a 
vile  Tartar,  she  chooses  him  for  her  husband,  and  pre- 
sumes to  ask  my  cohsent!"  ''No,  sire,"  replied  she, 
with  a  becoming  dignity,  <«  I  do  not  ask  it ;  and  to  re- 
fuse to  unite  herMlf  with  an  infidel,  your  sister  has  no 
need  of  your  command ;  no — Malek  Adhel,  a  Maho- 
medan  shall  not  be  my  husbsnd  !  Such  is  my  duty,  and  I 
will  follow  it ;  but,  after  such  oaths  as  have  bound  me 
to  him,  my  duty  commands  me  still  more  to  renounce 
any  other  husband,  and  devote  my  whole  life  to  save 
him,  if  I  can,  from  everlasting  reprobation  ! — O  sire,  I 
invoke  your  justice,  your  equity.  After  such  a  confes- 
sion, can  I  suffer  you  to  promise  my  hand  to  the  con- 
queror of  Malek  Adhel  t" 

The  king  made  no  answer;  he  threw  himself  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands.  Lusignan 
drew  near  Matilda,  and,  in  a  broken  voice,  said,  **  Yon. 
have  pierced  my  heart,  but  if  my  despair  cannot  aflfect 
you,  behold  that  into  which  you  have  plunged  your  bro- 
ther I  Are  vanished  then  all  those  sweet  hopes  that 
cheered  our  friendship,  and  fired  our  valour  ?  And  for 
what  ?  for  a  vain  engagement,  from  which  the  head  of 
the  church  can  easily  release  you."  **  Yes,  he  can  !" 
exclaimed  Richard,  starting  up  on  a  sudden ;  **  for  it 
was  entered  into  by  weakness; — ^but  he  could  not  disen« 
gage  me  firom  mine,  O  Lusignan,  for  that  was  cemented 
by  honour;  hence,  since  my  sister's  imprudence  has 
made  her  no  less  dear  to  thee,  since  thou  consentest  to 
forget  it."  «•  Ah  !  what  do  you  say,  sire  !"  interrupted 
Lusignan,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Matilda.  "  If  ever  I 
become  possessor  of  this  valuable  treasure,  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  remember  nothing,' save  to  bless  the  Almighty 
for  the  inestimable  gift  I  possess  from  his  munificence 
and  goodness !"  Richard  now  took  hold  of  his  sister's 
hand  to  place  it  in  that  of  Lusignan,  but  Matilda  drew 
it  back  with  terror.  The  king  then  said,  sternly,  <*  Sis- 
ter, obey  !  for  your  pardon  is  there  only  !"  Dismayed 
with  her  brother's  anger,  the  timid  virgin  was  raising 
her  beauteous  eyes  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  if  to 
ask  his  protection,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  .captoin 
of  the  king's  guard,  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent, 
and  said,  «  Tour  majesty  will  surely  excuse  my  bold^ 
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nesf  in  interropiing  an  important  conference,  when  I 
inform  yon  of  a  circamstance  that  aatonishes  the  whole 
camp.  Already  had  the,  van  of  the  army  begun  to  file 
off,  when  they  perceived  afar  in  the  plain  a  standard 
waving  in  the  air ; — soon  they  knew  the  arms  of  the 
erefcent :  •  a  herald  is  advancing  alone ;  he  precedes,  as 
he  says,  a  brilliant  embassy,  charged  with  propotals  for 
peace  from  daladin ;  it  is  to  you  principally,  my  liege, 
the  embassy  is  addressed,  and  I  come  to  receive  your 
eommands." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Richard,  astonished,  looked 
at  his  sister,  who  blushed,  and  could  not  conceal  her 
emotion.  He  then  turned  round  to  the  Duke  of  Bur^ 
gundy  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  observed,  that 
he  could  not  dispense  with  hearing  Saladin's  proposals. 
Losignan,  enraged  at  the  disappointment,  replied,  that, 
whatever  those  proposals  might  be,  he  should  reject  them 
without  giving  them  a  hearing,  if  the  hand  of  Matilda 
were  to  be  the  condition.  **  But  your  majesty  will  re- 
memb^,  I  hope,*'  replied  the  Buke  of  Burgundy,  <*  that 
your  will  can  be  no  law  to  os ;  that  the  interest  of  the 
ftiitb  ought  to  go  before  that  of  your  love,  and,  in  a 
word,  that  the  council  of  princes  has  alone  the  right  to 
decide  thereon,  and  send  Saladin  an  answer.*'  The  im- 
patient King  of  Jerusalem  was  on  the  point  of  answer- 
ing in  an  offensive  tone,  and  Richard,  no  less  impatient 
than  he,  was  exclaiming,  *'  He  alone  would  dispose  of 
his  own  sister" — when  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  interrupted 
them  in  these  terms:  **  What!  we  are  yet  ignorant  of 
the  sultan's  proposals,  and  already  does  animosity  break 
out  among  us !  Let  us  wait  at  least  till  they  are  known, 
and  esteem  each  other  enough  to  believe  that  the  inter- 
est of  religion  alone  will  dictate  our  answer."  The 
Duke  of  Bavaria  prevailed.  Lusignan,  who  perceived 
Richard  himself  was  adopting  that  opinion,  did  not  hesi- 
tate also  to  conform  to  it.  Moved  with  his  deference 
and  feigned  disinterestedness,  Richard  grasped  his  hand 
affectionately,  saying,  <«You  have  nothing  to  fear." 
Then  he  bid  Matilda  retire,  and,  turning  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  commanded  him  to  acquaint  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  the  army  that  the  general  council  was  to  as- 
semble in  an  hour,  to  hear  Saladin's  proposals. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Who  can  relate  all  the  hopes  which  revived  in  the 
heart  of  Matilda !  She  asked  herself  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  that  solemn  embassy  from  Saladin,  and  at 
on<;e  guessed  Malek  Adhel.  Amidst  her  agitations,  she 
wished  for  the  prelate's  return,  and  grieved  at  having 
broken  her  engagement  with  him.  While  she  wept, 
feared,  and  hoped,  her  good  and  faithful  Herminia  of 
Leicester  came  in,  and  said,  that,  among  the  persons  who 
formed  the  ambassador's  train,  she  had  recognised  one 
of  Malek  Adhel's  most  confidential  servants.  Matilda 
interrupted  her,  and  enquired  if  she  had  spoken  to  him. 
**  No,"  replied  Herminia ;  **  the  king,  your  brother,  has 
forbidden  all  intercourse  between  the  ambassador's  train 
and  the  Christians,  until  the  council  shall  have  decided 
on  Saladin's  terms." 

Herminia  said  no  mdre.  Matilda  feared  to  ask  about 
what  she  was  most  anxious  to  know ;  but  the  attention 
with  which  she  had  listened,  and  the  solicitude  expressed 
in  her  looks,  sufficiently  declared  her  wishes.  The 
countess  fancied  she  understood  them,  but,  still  conceal- 
ing it,  said,  **  However  secret  the  sultan's  proposals  may 
be,  a  report  prevails  in  the  camp  that  his  ambassador, 
Mahomed,  is  charged  to  demand  your  highness's  hand 
for  Malek  Adhel.  During  two  hours  has  he  been  before 
the  council,  ^and  nothing  has  yet  transpired."  Matilda 
turned  her  head  aside,  and  concealed  her  face  and  emo- 
tion with  her  hands ;  the  countess  remained  in  silence. 

Suddenly  a  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  was  heard, 
and  Herminia  exclaimed,  «  The  council  is  over,  and  the 
ambassador  is  returning  to  his  tent."  She  then  with- 
drew, and  left  Matilda  alone.  The  princess  fell  on  her 
knees :  **  O  Heaven !"  said  she,  « is  Malek  Adhel  thine, 
and  shall  Matilda  be  his  1"  She  had  not  the  strength  to 
say  more,  for  her  whole  destiny  was  in  those  few  words. 
She  fell  back  in  her  chair.  To  love  Malek  Adhel  was 
supreme  felicity :  to  love  him  was  the  only  eternity  she 
asked  for !  Never  had  she  indulged  her  sentiments  so 
far.  They  became  a  true  passion,  and  her  chaste  veil 
was  drenched  with  the  tears  of  love !  A  sudden  noise 
snatched  her  from  her  reverie.  She  screamed,  and  hid 
herself,  lest  some  one  should  discover  her  condition,  and 


the  secret  agitations  of  her  heart.  It  was  the  queen, 
who,  on  entering,  exclaimed,  **  In  what  a  state  do  I  find 
you  ?  you  weep  when  all  smile!"  Matilda  started, 
raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 
Berengere  drew  near,  and  her  countenance  beaming  with 
joy,  said  to  her,  <*  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  let  me  salute 
you  !"  **  Horrid  title !"  interrupted  Matilda.  «« Never 
shall  they  see  me  seated  on  Lusignan's  throne !"  "  How 
say  you,  sister?  It  is  not  Lusignan,  but  Malek  Adhel 
who  calls  you  tl^ere!"  The  princess  turned  pale — 
trembled.  She  could  not  believe  what  she  heard.  The 
queen,  pressing  her  hand,  added  aflectionately,  *«Thi8 
seems,  without  doubt,  a  prodigy.  But,  sister,  learn 
there  are  no  prodigies  which  love  cannot  accomplish." 
-She  said,  looked  at  her,  and  smiled.  Matilda  could  not 
smile.  Too  many  emotions  had  rushed  on  her  at  once. 
Astonishe<l  at  her  silence,  the  queen  said,  **  What,  Ma- 
tilda, when  Providence  changes  the  minds  of  kings  on 
your  account,  and  reverses  the  usual  course  of  things, 
in  order  to  unite  you  with  the  hero  of  your  choice,  do 
you  remain  confounded,  and  not  return  thanks  ?"  These 
words  recalled  gratitude  into  Matilda's  soul,  but  with  it 
likewise  the  only  idea  which  could  make  it  lively  and 
boundless.  **  O  my  sister !"  said  she,  "  you  have  not 
yet  told  me  that  Malek  Adhel  is  become  a  Christian  !" 
"  That  point  remains  yet  in  obscurity,"  answered  the 
queen.  **  Ah !"  replied  she,  '*  do  not  talk  of  happiness 
then,  until  it  be  cleared  up."  The  queen  resumed  then : 
**  Matilda,  is  not  your  disposition,  which  banishes  hope, 
and  mistrusts  celestial  goodness,  a  mark  of  ingratitude  t" 
(*  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Matilda,  wiping  away  her  tears. 
*«  Read  this,"  added  Berengere,  giving  her  a  paper ;  **  it 
will  tell  you  that  it  now  depends  perhaps  on  yourself 
only  to  change  the  fate  of  this  empire."  Matilda  took 
it.     It  contained  Saladin's  proposals,  in  these  terms. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  only  God,  whose  reign  is  without 
end,  and  of  his  Prophet  Mahomed,  whom  he  sent  to  es- 
tablish the  only  true  law,  we,  the  most  illustrious  sultan, 
defender  and  ornament  of  the  faith.  King  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans, servant  of  the  two  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, Saladin,  son  of  Ayoub,  make  it  known  to  the 
princes,  united  under  the  law  of  Christ,  that  wo  have 
given  to  the  most  high  and  most  noble  Malek  Adhel,  our 
brother,  the  column  of  our  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, all  Judea,  and  many  other  important  cities  in 
Syria.  But,  that  all  these  extensive  states  not  proving 
satisfactory,  unless  the  Princess  of  England  reign  over 
them  with  him,  we  propose  this  alliance  as  the  pledge  of 
everlasting  peace  and  amity  between  the  East  and  West 
We  consent  that  a  Christian  queen  be  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  by  her  presence  and  pro. 
tection  she  console  the  comfortless  people,  and  maintain 
union  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Christians  :  we 
only  demand  that  she  bring  us  Ptolemais  for  her  dowry. 
At  this  price,  we  permit  her  to  consecrate  the  temple  of 
Resurrection  (the  holy  sepulchre)  to  her  own  worship. 
We  make  restitution  of  its  monasteries — we  allow  all 
your  pilgrims  to  visit  the  holy  city,  and  will  preserve 
inviolable  peace  and  frieiidship  with  you.  But  if  you 
dismiss  our  embassy  with  a  denial,  far  from  fearing,  we 
will  meet  you ;  and  God,  by  his  power  supreme,  will 
give  us  victory.  Decide,  then,  whether  you  will  have 
peace  or  war.  And,  if  God  have  resolved  on  your  ruin, 
come !  We  will  march  at  the  head  of  the  different  na- 
tions who  compose  our  empire,  and  whom  no  sea,  desert, 
nor  obstacle,  can  impede." 

Matilda  read  the  despatch  twice,  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention.  When  she  had  done,  she  reclined  her 
head  on  the  queen's  shoulder,  and  said,  sorrowfully,  *<  Do 
yon  know  what  answer  the  council  have  sent  to  these 
proposals  V*  **  They  at  first  produced  tho  greatest  alter- 
cations," replied  Berengere;  *<the  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil declared  in  their  favour ;  but  the  King  of  Jerusalem 
rejected  them  with  the  most  audacious  scorn,  and  Rich- 
ard supported  him.  The  animosity  then  increased : 
cries,  threats,  insults,  were  heard ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre's  absence  was  lamented.  The  most  numerous 
party  were  for  the  sultan—the  most  violent  against  him. 
Meanwhile,  amidst  that  dreadful  agitation,  L^ignan 
suddenly  remained  silent — all  wondered.  He  drew  near 
to  Richard,  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and,  demanding 
to  be  heard,  silence  was  restored.  *  Princes,'  said  he, 
<  I  am  asked  to  yield  up  a  kingdom.  Nay,  much  more : 
the  beauty  the  King  of  England  had  promised  to  my 
wishes.  Great  and  painful  as  those  sacrifices  may  be — 
yet  if  religion  command,  I  am  ready  to  obey.    But,  to 


determine  on  this,  I  most  be  certain  that  religion,  really 
does  require  it  And  how  can  I  do  so,  unless  God  pro- 
claim it  by  the  voice  of  his  ministers  1  I  therefore  to* 
quest  that  the  answer  to  Saladin's  proposals  may  bt 
suspended  until  the  bishops*  council,  presided  by  ibo 
pope's  legate,  have  pronounced  on  this  question,  viz: 
whether  it  be  an  advantage  for  Christianity  to  sbandon 
Jerusalem  to  a  Saracen  prince — and  whether  a  daughter 
of  the  royal  blood  of  England  may  be  allowed  to  swear 
submission  and  obedience  to  an  infidel  V 

"  There  was  in  this  an  appearance  of  moderation, 
which  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  council  to  Lusignan ; 
and  his  opinion  appeared  so  prudent  and  disinterested, 
that  it  was  adopted  unanimously.  They  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  bishops  alone  had  the  right  to  decide, 
and,  until  that  was  done,  that  a  truce  should  be  requested 
of  Saladin.  And  you  may  well  imagine,  my  sister,  that, 
since  the  point  is  left  at  their  option,  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  an  alliance  which  will  restore  to  the  inia 
faith  a  part  of  its  former  lustre  and  power."  **  Ah !  may 
Malek  Adhel  be  enlightened  !"  interrupted  the  princess: 
"I  can  form  no  other  wish,  nor  desire  any  more.  «BqI 
tell  me,  sister,  do  you  know  whether  this  embassy  is  the 
effect  of  the  archbishop's  presence  at  Cesareal"  <«I 
hear  nothing  of  the  prelate,"  replied  the  queen :  *'  it  even 
appears  he  was  not  at  Cesarea  when  Mahomed  set  oiT" 
The  princess  raised  her  hands  to  heaven  with  protbond 
melancholy,  and  asked  herself  how  God  could  so  long 
delay  calling  Malek  Adhel  to  himself ! 

t**On  returning  from  the  council,"  resumed  Beren. 
re,  **  my  husband  was  pensive  and  silent  He  gave 
me  the  paper,  saying,  he  would  soon  come  and  speak  to 
you  himself."  "Sacred  powers!"  exclaimed  Matilda, 
**  this  kindness  of  Richard  surely  conceals  some  myaerj. 
But,  sister,  can  the  bishops*  council  be  summoned  when 
the  archbishop  is  away  ?  Lusignan  entreats  that  he  may 
not  be  waited  for.  He  dreads  that  partiah'ty  in  favoor 
of  Malek  Adhel,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  piety,  the 
prelate  has  not  been  able  to  subdue."  •*AImightf 
Ruler !"  said  the  princess,  «  when  the  glory,  the  light 
of  thy  church,  has  not  been  able  to  forbear  being  inter- 
ested in  favour  of  that  prince,  am  I  then  so  gnilty  la 
having  loved  him !"  As  she  uttered  these  words,  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  Richard  appeared  before  them. 
His  looks  were  uneasy  and  stern.  He  paced  the  room 
in  silence,  as  if  meditating  on  what  ho  was  going  to  say. 
At  last,  stopping  before  his  sister,  he  said,  **  MaUlda, 
when  I  left  Europe,  it  was  to  come  hither,  and,  in  driv- 
ing the  infidels  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  to  restore 
it  to  the  Christians.  I  found  Lusignan  at  Cyprus— wu 
moved  with  his  misfortunes— swore  to  give  him  back  bis 
ciown^ — and  that  engagement  was  sealed  by  friendsbip 
and  brotherhood  in  arms.  What  do  they  propose  to  me 
now  ?  To  break  through  that  holy  and  sacred  bond^ 
to  abandon  my  friend  and  brother  in  his  misfortunes— to 
see  him  stripped  of  his  rights,  and  to  invest  a  SarHcen 
prince  with  them !  This  is  not  all.  We  are  required 
to  restore  to  the  infidels  that  Ptolemais,  purchased  with 
so  many  toils  and  so  much  blood,  and  to  unite  our  rojtl 
sister,  the  noble  offspring  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  a  wan- 
dering Arab !  Does  honour,  proud  honour,  allow  me  to 
endure  such  affiontsi  What!  throughout  Europe  it 
will  be  said,  *  Richard,  who  went  into  Palestine  a  formi- 
dable conqueror,  whose  sword  was  the  eonsobtion  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  terror  of  the  East,  has  shamefully 
retired  at  Saladin's  first  proposition  !' — and  shall  I  suffer 
it !"  He  stopped,  as  if  oppressed  with  rage.  The 
queen  and  the  princess  preserved  silence.  Afier  a  pause, 
he  added,  "  What  the  prayers  of  the  whole  camp  could 
not  have  wrung  from  me,  that  has  Lusignan  obtained. 
His  generosity  has  not  allowed  him  to  mind  his  own 
interest,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  defended.  And,  if  I  f^^ 
yield,  I  confess  it  has  been  to  display  such  heroic  gene- 
rosity in  its  proper  lustre.  He  has  referred  to  tho  coun- 
cil of  bishops  a  question  which  my  sword  would  have 
better  decided,  and  I  have  given  my  assent  So  great 
an  example,  Matilda,  will  surely  not  be  lost  upon  yoo. 
It  will  teach  you  all  the  deference  such  a  sacrifice  on  my 
part  demands  on  yours.  It  will  teach  you  how  far  one 
may  bend,  when  public  interest  requires  it  It  will  teach 
you,  that,  if  oaths  taken  in  the  name  of  honour  and 
friendship  have  yielded  to  more  exalted  duties,  those 
wrung  from  weakness,  by  love,  ought  yet  more  to  gi^ 
way.  It  will,  in  short,  teach  you  the  only  resoluuoo 
you  can  adopt,  in  case  the  council  of  bishops  should 
reject  the  proposed  alliance.    Yo«  will  remember,  tM 
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^ftvin^  the  power  to  enforce  obedience,  I  ha^yvtoi 

DjiWRkigff,  if 


Died 


jl;  aad  tbat,  efler  eo  greal  an  efibrt  pver  m; 
^oo  do  ool  follow  my  example — ii^  far  from  fhowing 
jooraelf  worthy  of  it,  joa  even  beattat^  to  acknowledge 
■y  authority,  and  the  choice  I  have  made  for  you,  there 
would  be  no  temerity,  no  ingratiUide,  which  might  not 
be  compared  with  yours!" 

He  ceased.  Matilda  east  her  eyes  downwards,  and 
made  no  reply.  Though  afiected  at  tome  of  her  bro- 
ther's expressions,  and  surprisrd  at  Lnsignan's  apparent 
gcneroeity,  she  felt  that  no  circomstanoe  could  ever  give 
bar  the  fortitude,  or  even  the  will,  of  accepting  any 
other  than  Malek  Adhel  for  her  husband.  But,  though 
•be  had  courage  enough  to  abide  invariably  by  that  reso- 
lution, she  had  not  sufficient  to  tell  the  king  so.  Beren- 
gere,  to  spare  her  the  trouble  of  a  silence  that  became 
irksome  to  Richard,  asked  bim,  in  a  timid  voice,  whether 
the  council  of  bishops  was  to  meet  aoon,  or  wait  for  the 
archbishop's  return  1  **  You,  who  know,"  replied  he, 
sarcastically,  •«  where  he  is  gone  to  preach  the  word  of 
Christ,  may  tell  us,  surely,  whether  the  importance  of 
his  oiisitton  will  detain  him  long.  But  the  secrecy  you 
havA  promised  to  observe,  not  allowing  you  to  give  us 
the  requisite  information,  we  have  been  forced  to  leave 
it  to  chance.  Should,  however,  the  prelate  not  be  back 
at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  the  council  must  aasemble 
without  him."  He  stopped  again,  looking  steadfastly  at 
MatikJa,  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer.  She  was  silent, 
and  he  continued :  **  Your  hopes  are  very  mute,  sister. 
Perhaps  k  bad  been  better  for  your  fame,  had  your  fears 
been  as  much  so  this  morning.  You  have  committed  a 
greal  inaprodence  in  pledging  your  faith  to  Malek  Adhel, 
and  a  still  greater  one  in  owning  it  pablicly.  Mean- 
while, considering  your  extreme  youth,  and  the  love  I 
bear  yoo,  I  may  yet  pardon  you.  But,  in  the  rank  you 
hold,  reroember  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you.  That  one 
imprudence  more  can  have  no  excuse— and  that  the 
work!  and  I  would  never  forgive  yon."  He  retired  then, 
saying  he  expected  to  aee  her  with  the  queen  in  the 
evening.  As  this  was  an  order  she  could  obey,  she, 
therefore,  although  reluctantly,  went.  With  a  mind 
disturbed  with  anxiety  and  fears,  she  was  forced  to  hear 
aU  the  speeches  the  news  of  the  day  gave  rise  to,  and 
endeavour  to  answer.  Some,  filled  with  admiration  of 
her  mod  Malek  Adhel,  applauded  the  proposed  alliance, 
and  the  triumph  of  beauty.  Others,  inquisitive  and 
maKcioas,  sought  to  guess  her  secret  The  women 
lookied  at  her  with  envy,  Richard  with  coldness,  and 
Berengere  with  compsssion.  All  the  knights,  who  had 
aspired  to  obtain  her  hand,  broke  out  into  menaces  and 
complaints.  The  bishops,  grave  and  silent,  refused  to 
toswer  any  questions  relative  to  the  judgment  they 
were  to  give,  and  imposed  the  same  reserve  on  their 
features,  as  on  their  discourse.  Lusignan,  leaning  over 
the  back  of  the  princess's  chair,  aeemed  plunged  into  a 
deep  aorrow,  and  saw  with  pleasure  that  his  grief  and 
resignation  produced  on  the  spectators  the  effect  he  had 
hoped  from  them.  No  man  bad  less  native  magnanimity 
than  Lusignan;  hut  none  better  knew  how  useful  it 
might  prove  in  certain  caaes.  In  the  morning  he  had 
well  observed  how  contrary  to  his  wishes  the  majority 
of  the  council  seemed  to  be,  and  that,  in  persisting  to 
reject  every  arrangement  with  Saladin,  be  would  alienate 
men's  minds  still  more.  That  Richard  alone  could  not 
be  able  to  support  him  against  the  whole  army,  and  that 
the  safest  way  was  to  consent  to  yield  up  all  his  claims, 
lo  making  this  sacrifice  spontaneously,  he  should  im- 
prove in  the  esleem  of  the  Crusaders,  become  dearer  to 
Richard,  and  perhaps  might  move  the  heart  of  Matilda. 
Besides,  in  the  sacred  council,  he  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  time  and  intrigue — two  engines  which  he  knew 
«>  well  how  to  work,  that,  when  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  employing  them,  he  felt  himself  almost  certain  of 


But  of  an  things  in^he  world,  nothing  is  more  ont  of 
the  reach  of  artifice  than  a  plain  honest  heart.  In  such 
there  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  righteousness,  that  repels 
fraud,  and  cannot  be  won  by  it  Matilda  might  well 
believe  in  Lusignan's  generosity,  but  she  couM  not 
be  mo«ed  by  it  And,  even  during  the  profound  afflic- 
tion he  exhibited,  he  inspired  her  with  a  reluctance  she 
reproached  herself  for,  perhaps,  but  which  she  could  not 
overcome.  Leaning  over  Matilda's  seat,  he  was  saying 
to  her,  •*  Ah,  madam,  had  Malek  Adhel  only  demanded 
of  me  the  resignation  of  my  crown,  and  could  I  but 
hope  sach  lova  m  vbodb  would  suffice  to  your  ambition, 


one  word  froai  yon  would  make  me  abdicate  all  ray 
claims."  <«  Sire,"  replied  she,  coldly,  and  witheut  look- 
ing at  him,  **  how  cooM  Malek  Adhel  ask  you  to  resign 
Jerosalem  and  my  hand,  sinne  the  first  is  his,  and  the  other 
my  own  ?"  This  said,  to  shun  a  lover  she  hated,  she 
arose,  and. drew  near  the  queen,  who  was  conversing 
with  the  pope's  legate.  Lusignan  still  followed  her, 
and,  apprehensive  lest  she  might  address  some  requests 
to  that  venerable  representative  of  the  head  of  the 
cbu  rob,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  terms :  **  Let 
your  eminence  beware  of  that  dangerous  beauty,  for  ir- 
resistible eloquence  distils  from  her  lips.  Nay,  to  indulge 
in  listening  to  the  Princess  Matilda,  is  to  be  exposed  to 
obey  her  alone."  •«  You  offend  us  both,  sire,"  replied 
the  legate,  gravely :  «*  the  princess  is  as  far  from  address- 
ing me  0  request  I  ought  not  to  listen  to,  as  I  am  from 
granting  it,  if  ahe  did."  <<  And  I  will  add,"  interrupted 
Matilda,  rather  sharply,  « that  your  majesty  has  but  too 
well  taken  care  to  guard  against  that  submission  you  are 
talking  of.  For,  in  fact,  if  it  were  enough  to  hear  roe 
to  obey,  you  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  address  your 
professions  to  me."  Lusignan  vras  going  to  reply,  but 
she  would  not  suffer  it.  Impatient  to  be  left  to  her  own 
thoughts  and  hopes,  she  requested  and  obtained  the 
queen's  leave  to  withdraw.  And  availing  herself  of  it 
immediately,  abe  retired  without  condescending  to  look 
at  Luaignan,  who  continued  entreating  her  to  hear  him 
iHit  a  moment  longer. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Matilda  retired  into  her  oratory,  the  windows  of  which 
overiookcd  the  ramparts,  freely  indulging  in  the  new 
hopes  and  sentiments  she  was  perhaps  on  the  point  of 
being  allowed  to  entertain  without  disgrace.  She  recol- 
lected with  a  Mush,  but  still  she  recollected,  that  nuptial 
pomp  which  had  crowned  Berengere's  marriage,  that 
oath  of  eternal  love  pronounced  with  so  much  joy  by 
the  queen,  a  joy  that  now  began  less  to  astonish  Matil- 
da'a  innocence.  Her  imagination,  diving  then  beyond 
the  abysses  of  death,  met  again  with  love  and  Malek 
Adhel,  and  lost  itself  in  transports  of  felicity,  the  reality 
of  which  belongs  to  heaven  alone.  Of  this,  however, 
God  has  allowed  man  to  conceive,  in  order  that  he  ahould 
not  doubt  the  existence  of  heaven :  but  it  would  be 
great  impiety  to  think  that  man's  foncy  can  conceive 
more  than  God  has  done. 

For  upwards  of  an  hour,  she  had  been  indulging  in 
her  extatic  reveries,  when  the  Countess  of  Leicester  en- 
tered, seemingly  agitated,  and  told  her  that  an  Arab  was 
at  the  door,  ciharged  with  letters  from  Prince  Adhel  to 
her  highness.  Matilda  having  desired  her  to  receive 
them,  the  countess  added,  that  he  refused  to  entrust  them 
to  her,  and  would  deliver  them  to  the  princess  only." 
**  Show  him  in,  then,"  replied  Matilda,  eageriy,  **  for  it 
is  late.  The  hour  when  they  shut  the  city  gates  is 
almost  at  hand,  and  the  Arab  would  be  lost  if  they  found 
him  in  Ptolemais  after  that  time."  Herminia  went  out, 
and  returned  instantly  with  the  Saracen  soldier,  whose 
visor  was  down,  and  deportment  mysterious.  The 
princess  spoke  to  him  with  some  emotion.  He  made 
her  no  answer.  Astonished  at  his  silence,  which  she 
attributed  lo  the  presence  of  Herminia,  she  made  her  a 
sign  to  withdraw.  Scarcely  was  the  Muasulman  left 
alone  with  her,  when  be  fell  at  her  feet  exclaiming  in  a 
voice  that  reached  Matilda's  heart,  **■  At  last  I  see  her ! 
Matilda  is  restored  to  me !"  «*  Almighty  Powers !"  in- 
terrupted the  princess,  alarmed,  **  if  an  illusion  deceive 
me— if  it  be  not  htm  that  I  bear — if  my  wandering  fency 
bring  before  me  but  a  ahade— -deprive  me  of  life,  but  not 
of  my  error!" 

Malek  Adhel  did  not  answer;  he  was  too  mnch  moved 
to  speak ;  he  threw  away  bis  helmet  snd  showed  him« 
self  to  Matilda ;  she  recognised  that  feoe  which  love  had 
stamped  with  his  image ;  surprise,  joy,  struck  her  to  the 
heart,  and,  in  the  transport  she  experienced,  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  was  ceasing  to  exist  On  beholding  such 
emotion,  Malek  Adhel  felt  his  own  increasing  to  mad- 
ness ;  1^  pressed  to  his  breast  the  beauty  he  adored,  but 
Matilda,  starting,  resisted ;  for  modesty  remained,  though 
reason  was  gone.  At  that  instant,  the  tolling  of  a  bell, 
that  summoned  the  Christians  to  prayers  in  a  neighbocr- 
ing  temple,  filled  the  virgin  with  holy  terror.  **  Malek 
A^el,  dost  thou  hear  that  voice !"  exclaimed  she,  •«  it  is 
the  voice  of  God  himself  !"—m  O  MatiMa !"  replied  he 
passionately,  ^  wiH  thou,  by  eternally  opposing  thy  God 


to  my  felicity,  make  roe  hate  hiro  ?"— '<  What  didst  tho« 
say?  I  make  thee  hate  him !  O  ray  heavenly  Father, 
thou  knowest  if  I  ever  entreated  any  eilber  hvomr  than  thy 
being  revealed  to  him! — But  speak,  Malek  Adhel ;  teB 
me  by  what  prodigy  yoo  happen  to  be  beret  Haa  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre  sent  you--^as  he  found  yen  in  Ce- 
sarea— 4iave  bis  words  reached  year  heart!" — **  I  know 
not  what  yoo  mean,  Matilda,"  replied  the  p^nce;  I  have 
not  seen  the  archbishop ;  he  is  not  at  Cesarea ;  and  not 
he,  but  love,  has  brought  me  to  your  feet  No  mortal  on 
earth  knows  of  ny  being  here ;  my  brother  himself  is 
ignorant  of  it ;  the  generous,  but  proud  SaMin  would 
not  have  permitted  that  I  should  experience  in  this  place 
the  disgrace  of  a  delay — but  I  could  not  wait  far  from 
you  for  an  answer  upon  which  my  life  depends ;  I  could 
not  deny  myself  the  happy  opportunity  of  beholding  yoo 
but  for  a  moment,  under  the  diagotse  of  a  private  soldier. 
Unknown  even  to  Mahoroed,  I  came  among  his  train, 
while  the  sultai)  thinks  me  engaged  in  visiting  Ascalon 
and  Jaffa." 

**  You  know,"  said  the  virgin,  eolooring,  <*  the  answer 
the  princes  have  returned  to  Saladin's  proposals?" — *«  I 
know,"  replied  he  impatiently,  **  that  Lusignan,  whose 
audacity  presu  mes  to  aspire  to  y  ofr  band ,  has  obtained  that 
the  council  of  your  bishops  should  alone  decide  on  that 
point ;  I  know  too,  that  your  brother  has  declared  against 
me,  and  that  he  supports  Lusignan's  presumptuous 
claims.  Perhaps  bis  influence  over  the  minds  of  your 
bishops  will  dictate  their  answer;  perhaps  they  will  re- 
ject Saladin's  terms;  perhaps  they  will  command  you, 
Matilda,  to  betray  the  faith  you  have  sworn  to  me."  He 
stopped,  as  if  to  suppress  the  anguish  the  bare  idea  of  it 
caused  him,  and  then  added  in  a  softer  tone,  « if  they 
should  command  it,  Matilda,  tell  me,  what  resolution 
would  you  adopt?"  On  hearing  these  words  she  knelt 
down  before  the  image  of  Christ,  and,  having  obliged 
the  prince  to  do  the  same,  answered,  ^  in  the  name  of 
this  object  of  my  eternal  veneration,  I  renew  the  oath  of 
never  belonging  to  any  but  you!" — **  Matilda!"  inter- 
rupted he  with  warmth,  *<  this  is  not  enough — swear  that 
you  will  be  mine !"  "  I  swear  it!"  exclaimed  she ;  «*  Ma- 
lek, give  me  thy  hand !"  Surprised  and  delighted,  Malek 
Adhel  gave  it ;  she  took  it,  and  placing  it  with  her  own 
on  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  she  added  with  a  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm, *'now  am  I  ready  to  unite  myself  with  thee, 
Malek  Adhel,  for  life-^-for  eternity ;  I  wait  but  for  one 
word — ^wilt  thou  worship  the  God  I  serve?"  rSonfused, 
at  a  loss,  the  prince  exclaimed,  **  what  dost  thou  ask  Ma- 
tilda?" ««My  eternal  felicity  and  thine!"  replied  the 
virgin,  beaming  with  enthusiastic  raptures;  "wouldst 
thou  refuse  it  roe?"  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  yield,  per- 
haps religion,  twice  prevailing  in  the  course  of  a  few  in- 
stants, was  going  to  employ  that  fiame  of  fove  she  had 
just  triumphed  over,  to  enlighten  an  infidel ;  but  the 
noise  of  some  persons  walking  precipitately  frightened 
the  princess ;  snd  Malek  Adhel  had  scarcely  put  on  his 
helrnet,  when  Herminia  appeared.  **  Madam,"  said  she, 
« the  gstes  of  the  city  have  just  been  closed ;  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  going  his  round  over  the  ramparts,  fancies 
he  has  heard  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice  proceeding 
from  your  apartment ;  the  soldiers  on  the  watch  have 
assured  him  that  a  Mussulman  had  been  introduced  into 
your  retirement,  and  had  not  left  it  He  then  came  to 
your  door,  and  now  insists  on  being  admitted ;  nay,  de- 
mands to  know  who  is  the  presumptuous  man  who  dares 
hold  converse  with  you  at  such  an  hour,  and  thus  trans- 
grress  the  rule  that  forbids  any  Mahomedan  remaining  in 
Ptolemais  after  darit."  "  Well,"  exclaimed  Malek  Adhel, 
unable  to  conUin  himself  any  longer,  « let  him  appear, 
let  him  come,  and  gratify  my  impatience  to  shed  his 
blood !"  Herminia  screamed  with  surprise  on  recognis- 
ing the  prince! — **  What  wouldst  thou,  Malek  Adhel !" 
said  Matilda,  in  unspeakable  distress;  «*wilt  thou  ruin 
me  by  such  a  scene !  ah  !  if  my  fame  be  dear  to  thee* 
take  care  not  to  be  known.  Follow  Herminia,  she  will 
conduct  thee  hence.  Shouldst  thou  meet  Lusignan,  tell 
him  thou  wert  ignorant  of  the  law  which  forbids  Mussul- 
mans to  remain  in  Ptolemais  after  dark ;  tell  him  thou 
beggest  pardon  in  my  name ;  if  he  should  grow  angry- 
and  threaten  thee,  I  shaH  estimate  thy  love  by  the  si- 
lence thou  wih  preserve !"  The  prince  pressed  her  hand 
with  passionate  eagerness,  and  replied,  **  thou  requires! 
that  I  should  prefer  thy  honour  to  my  own ;  I  promise 
to  obey,  Matilda,  and  leave  thee  with  that  recollection; 
it  will  tell  thee  some  day  what  I  have  a  righr  to  expect" 

As  he  ottered  theM  words  he  withdrew;  Herminia 
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followed  him ;  at  the  outer  door  he  found  the  King  of 
Jerunlem  at  (be  head  of  hU  soldiers,  who  said  to  him, 
"  presumptuous  Arah,  whence  thy  audacity  to  remain  in 
Ptolemais,  and  with  the  Princess  of  England  at  such  an 
hourl  Knowest  thou  it  is  a  crime  that  deserves  death!" 
The  prince  replied  with  «i  emotion  which  all  attributed 
to  his  apprehension  of  being  punished—-^*  I  am  a  Sara- 
cen ;  I  came  a  few  hcMirs  ago  to  Mahomed's  tents,  and 
am  ignorant  of  the  rule  established  at  Ptolemais.  I  am 
charged  with  letters  from  Malek  Adhel  to  the  Princess 
Matilda,  and  came  in  obedience  to  my  master.'* — **  Were 
it  only  on  account  of  that  abhorred  master  of  thine,"  re- 
plied Lusignan,  enraged,  *<  I  wiU  punish  thee  in  such  a 
Way  as  to  teach  him  what  fate  I  reserve  for  him  too !" — 
*'  I  would  not  advise  this,"  replied  Malek  Adhel  proudly; 
'*  for  heaven,  which  has  lighted  up  the  fire  of  courage  in 
his  breast,  and  given  him  a  heart  incapable  of  fear,  might 
speedily  bring  him  here  to  teach  you,  even  among  your 
friends  and  soldiers,  how  he  treats  those  who  give  him 
ofience  by  their  insolent  speeches  and  proud  preten- 
sions !" — *<  Vile  Saracen,"  interrupted  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, <*  thinkest  thou  I  will  tamely  bear  the  insults  of 
such  a  wretch  as  thou? — Soldiers,  load  him  with  chains 
instantly  and  throw  him  into  a  deep  dungeon's  gloom, 
till  his  master  come  to  claim  him.  We  shall  then  see 
how  be  will  receive  the  answer  I  prepare  for  him,  and 
whether  the  sword  I  drew  for  the  son  of  Mary  will  not 
obtain  satisfaction  from  this  hated  Mussulman."  "If 
fighting  me  please  you  as  well  as  him,'*  resumed  Malek 
Adhel,  "  and  if  death  do  not  frighten  you,  I  o&r  you 
both  battle  and  death !  Come' on,  this  very  moment !  — 
The  darkness  of  nigbt  shall  not  protect  you ;  spite  of  it, 
my  sword  shall  find  your  heart." — ^  Dost  thou  think, 
then,"  replied  Lnsignan,  disdainfully  **  tbat  I  would  de- 
grade regal  majesty  so  low  as  to  fight  with  such  an  ab- 
ject enemy  !  To-morrow,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  camp, 
and  in  the  sight  of  Mahomed  himself,  shall  an  infamous 
punishment  atone  for  thy  temerity,  and  revenge  me  for 
thy  insolence !" — He  said,  and  ordered  him  to  be  loaded 
with  chains ;  Malek  Adhel  drew  his  sword  with  that  fire 
that  revealed  the  hero.  Lusignan  looked  at  him,  won- 
dered, and  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  thus  to  think  of  defend- 
ing thyself?"  Had  Malek  Adhel  exposed  his  own  life 
only,  he  would  have  answered  by  attacking  Lusignan ; 
but  be  wished  not  to  commit  Matilda,  and  yet,  in  suflfer- 
ing  himself  to  be  put  in  chains,  he  must  unavoidably  be 
recognised,  and  this  again  would  be  disobeying  her.  In 
such  an  alternative,  he  ventured  to  discover  himself  to 
his  rival.  «  Hear !"  said  he  to  him,  in  a  low  voice ;  <*  I 
am  Malek  Adhel !  If  my  sword  does  not  tell  thee  so,  it 
is  to  avoid  a  scandal  that  might  oflbnd  her,  to  whose  ser- 
vice we  both  have  devoted  our  lives.  And,  according  to 
the  use  thou  wilt  make  of  the  secret  I  confide  to  thy 
honour,  I  shall  see  whether  thou  art  worthy  of  the  name 
of  knight,  and  the  esteem  of  a  rival  who  hates  thee !" 
« I  hate  thee  a  thousand  times  moi^ !"  replied  Lusignan, 
whose  voice  was  altered  with  rage,  **  and  the  respect 
abne  which  I  bear  the  illustrious  Matilda  can  force  me 
to  silence,  quell  my  anger,  and  suspend  my  vengeance !" 
«*  If  thou  art  anxious  to  gratify  it,"  answered  Malek 
Adhel,  *<  thou  shalt  not  wait  Meet  me  to-morrow  at 
sunset,  in  the  sycamore  wood  that  spreads  near  the  gate 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  life  of  one  of  us  shall  decide." 
All  the  answer  the  King  of  Jerusalem  gave  was  to 
squeeze  his  hand.  Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  said  to 
his  soldiers,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  that  slave's  apo- 
logy ;  that  they  might  conduct  him  without  the  city 
gates,  and  take  care  to  preserve  silence  on  the  adven- 
ture. 

Herminia,  without  being  perceived,  watched  all  that 
had  passed,  and  came  back  to  give  her  mistress  the  ac- 
count, as  soon  as  she  saw  the  prince  in  safety.  Matilda 
easily  guessed  what  Malek  Adhel  had  whispered  to  Lu- 
signan. She  knew  too  well  that  the  arrogance  of  the 
last  would  not  have  forgiven  a  soldier  who  had  just  in- 
sulted him,  bad  he  not  in  discovering  himself  forced 
Lusignan  by  that  mark  of  esteem  to  show  himself  wor- 
thy of  having  received  it  But  she  was  equally  certain, 
that  the  one  could  not  have  yielded,  nor  the  odier  have 
remained  silent,  except  with  the  hope  of  early  revenge. 
She  therefore  could  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  they  had 
provoked  each  other  to  fight,  and  though  she  thou^t 
Malek  Adhel  invincible,  Lusignan's  valour  alarmed  her. 
All  night  her  mind  was  employed  in  finding  out  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  danger  that  threatened  the  prince, 
and  fear  and  love  suggested  a  project  which  she  hastily 


put  in  execution.  Scarcely  did  daylight  appear,  when 
she  sent  to  the  king's  quarters,  to  request  permission  to 
celebrate  that  same  day,  by  a  solemn  festival,  the  fortu- 
nate truce  which  had  just  taken  place  between  two  em- 
pires, hoping  that  he  would  do  her  the  favour  to  assist  in 
it,  as  well  as  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  army. 

Richard,  surprised  at  the  message,  was  on  the  point 
of  sending  a  refusal.  He  could  not  bear  that  his  sister 
should  wish  to  celebrate  an  event  that  afflicted  him  so 
deeply.  Yet,  as  he  was  happy  that,  by  making  a  pub- 
lic display,  she  would  seem  openly  to  abjure  her  first 
engagements,  he  thought  that  his  consent  would  bind 
her  more  closely  to  the  obligations  of  remaining  in  the 
world,  and  submitting  to  what  he  shoukl  some  day  pre- 
scribe. He  therefore  answered,  that  not  only  be  agreed 
to  her  request,  but  that  he  also  wished  her  to  bestow  a 
sumptuous  pomp  and  regal  magnificence  on  her  banquet, 
and  would  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  inviting  the 
ladies  and  knights  who  should  have  the  honour  of  being 
present  there. 

All  those  whom  the  King  of  England  was  pleased  to 
name  deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  honour  of  his 
preference,  and  eagerly  repaired  under  the  costly  and 
magnificent  tents  the  princess  had  caused  to  be  pitched 
on  the  shore.  The  King  of  Jerusalem  appeared  among 
the  first,  hoping  that  he  should  be  able  to  escape  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  meet  and  encounter  Malek 
Adhel  in  the  sycamore  wood ;  and  likewise  filled  with 
the  project  of  taking  revenge  un  Matilda,  in  letting  her 
know  that  he  was  master  of  her  fate,  since  he  had  dis- 
covered her  secret  ButJ^efore  he  could  find  time  to 
make  her  understand  it  the  conduct  of  the  princess  dis- 
concerted all  his  projects,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  fear 
of  seeing  the  fsecret  of  the  preceding  day  discovered, 
was  not  what  most  engaged  her  attention. 

All  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns,  brave  knights,  and 
lovely  beauties,  that  Europe  and  Asia  could  bring  to- 
gether, assembled  round  an  immense  table,  at  which  the 
princess  of  England  presided  with  admirable  grace.  At 
the  end  of  the  banquet,  she  arose  on  a  sudden,  and,  her 
countenance  suiTused  with  a  modest  blush,  said,  "  With 
the  king  my  brother's  gracious  leave,  I  require  of  all 
the  knights  here  present,  that  they  will  gprant  me  a  boon." 
So  beautiful  and  interesting  was  she  while  speaking,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  her  royal  birth,  nor  of  Richard's 
commands,  to  be  obeyed.  All  the  knights  rose  sponta- 
neously, and  promised  that  whatever  the  princess  Ma- 
tilda's will  might  be,  they  would  unconditionally  submit 
to  it  She  still  hesitated  to  speak  before  she  had  obtained 
Richard's  approbation,  who,  on  his  part,  was  afraid  to 
give  it  lest  he  should  be  engaged  in  spite  of  himself. 
Meanwhile,  the  laws  of  chivalry  not  allowing  him  to 
deny  hb  sister  any  thing  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  he 
answered  with  some  confusion,  that  f^r  from  opposing 
the  boon  being  granted,  he  sufficiently  knew  her  reserve 
and  prudence  to  pledge  himself  to  give  her  satisfaction, 
as  far  as  might  be  in  his  power.  <*  Since  your  majesty 
allows  me  to  express  my  wish,"  replied  she,  with  dignity, 
<(  I  demand  from  you,  sire,  as  well  as  from  all  the  knights 
who  have  just  sworn  obedience  to  me,  a  promise  that, 
during  the  truce  which  has  just  been  concluded  with 
Saladin,  every  offensive  weapon  be  hung  op.  That 
none  be  used  during  the  tilts  and  tournaments  but  blunted 
ones.  And,  in  fine,  that  none  among  you,  under  any 
pretence  spill  blood  in  our  games,  by  provoking  or  ac> 
cepting  deadly  strife,  either  with  the  Christians,  or  even 
the  Mussulmans."  At  these  words,  all  the  knights 
turned  down  the  point  of  their  swords  at  Matilda's  feet, 
declaring  it  treason  and  felony  to  break  their  oath  before 
she  had  released  them.  The  King  of  Jerusalem  came 
forward  one  of  the  last  and,  kneeling  reluctantly,  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  Matilda,  with  a  reproachful  look,  «  Ah, 
madam,  how  painful  are  your  laws,  and  how  hard  is  it 
for  me  to  obey  them  to-day !"  Matilda,  happy  in  the 
success  of  her  stratagem,  looked  at  Lusignan  more  kindly 
than  usual,  and  answered  him  in  a  low  and  mysterious 
voice,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  her  band  to  him,  « I 
know  what  I  owe  you,  and  the  right  your  silence  has  to 
my  gratitude  !"  Lusignan,  transported  with  a^fiivour 
which  his  anxious  care^  and  ardent  solicitations  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  did  not  imagine  that  he 
owed  it  to  the  happiness  Matilda  then  enjoyed,  in  having 
secured  the  prince's  life  during  the  truce ;  a  hap{nness 
that  filled  her  soul  so  completely,  that  she  could  not  con- 
tain it,  whence  her  looks  became  softer  and  her  expres- 
sions kinder,  as  if  every  one  had  been  a  Malek  Adhel 


around  her.  Lusignan  ventured  to  believe  he  could 
succeed  in  interesting  her,  if  be  continued  to  appear 
great  and  noble  in  her  eyes.  His  conduct  in  the  ooun- 
dl,  hii  moderation  with  the  prince,  must  have  acqatrcd 
him  the  virgin's  esteem,  and  these  were  the  only  mcmnm 
to  reach  her  heart.  He  thus  confirmed  himself  in  tlie 
resolution  of  employing  all  his  artifice  to  appear  gene- 
rous, and  to  feign  virtues  which  he  had  not  Why  did' 
he  not  employ  the  same  efforts  to  obuin  them !  With 
less  trouble  he  would  have  reaped  more  success :  for, 
though  intrigue,  in  mustering  all  its  devices,  may  some- 
times resemble  magnanimity,  yet  the  weak  fbundation  ot 
virtue  sooner  or  later  gives  way,  and  with  it  falls  the  de^ 
ceitful  phantom  it  has  raised. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

The  sun  was  already  on  its  decline,  when  Malek  AdbeU 
explori^ng  for  the  third  time  the  skirU  of  the  wood,  and 
not  seeing  Lusignan,  wondered  what  obstacles  could 
detain  him.  For,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  being  pre- 
ferred by  her  we  love,  there  is  none  sweeter  than  that  of 
taking  revenge  on  a  rival.  Meanwhile,  a  cloud  of  dost 
arose.  Lusignan  appeared  coming  on  full  speed,  but  he 
was  unu^med.  His  arm  held  no  shiekl.  Instead  of  his 
sword,  he  carried  a  lance,  the  point  of  which  was  blunt- 
ed ;  a  hat,  ornamented  with  a  pluooe  of  feathers*  had 
taken  the  place  of  his  helmet — and,  in  the  room  of  his 
breast-plate,  a  purple  mantle,  with  golden  flowers,  hang 
on  his  shoulders.  Struck  with  surprise,  MaldL  Abdel 
demanded  an  explanation.  Lusignan  gave  it,  hot  not 
fully.  He  said  that  Matilda  had  drawn  him  aside,  and 
made  him  promise  not  to  accept  any  challenge  during 
the  whole  truce.  But  he  did  not  say  that  she  had  laid 
the  same  injunction  on  all  the  knights.  Hence,  by  the 
colouring  he  gave  his  account  it  might  have  been  sop- 
posed  to  be  out  of  concern  for  him,  that  MaUlda  had  re* 
quired  such  an  engagement  Malek  Adhel  looked  at 
him  disdainfully,  and  said,  "  Lusignan,  I  can  hate,  bot 
not  fear  thee  !  Go !  return  to  the  Princess  of  Englejad. 
Employ  to  seduce  her  all  the  artifices  thy  mind  can  sug- 
gest to  thee.  I  know  her  too  well  not  to  be  in  perftvt 
security."  He  said,  and  rode  off  full  gallop— but  was 
far  from  enjoying  that  peace  and  confidence  he  talked  oC 
His  heart  was  filled  vrith  anxiety  and  confusion.  He 
could  not  forgive  Matilda  for  having  incurred  an  obliga- 
tion  to  Lusignan,  by  receiving  a  promise  from  him :  nor 
could  be  comprehend  the  cause  of  that  strange  conduct; 
for  he  did  not  in  the  least  imagine  she  wished  to  pre- 
serve  him  fiom  danger. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  meet  with  no  invincible  ad- 
versary— looking  at  Lusignan's  defeat  as  a  mere  sport, 
and  not  being  able  to  imagine  that,  in  such  a  combat, 
Matilda  could  fear  for  any  other  than  his  detested  rival, 
ho  was  on  the  point  of  believing  that  if  ^he  had  not  feh 
herself  interested  for  him,  she  would  not  have  hindered 
him  from  exposing  himself.  And  yet,  when  he  recol- 
lected the  candour,  the  innocence  of  the  virgin,  and  par- 
ticularly the  tender  emotion  she  had  shown  the  day  be- 
fore, he  blushed  at  his  suspicions,  and  longed  to  go,  ai»d 
implore  forgiveness.  How,  in  his  impatience,  did  be 
count  the  hours  that  were  to  elapse  until  he  could  see 
Matilda !  To  take  away  from  his  existence  all  the  hours 
that  were  to  intervene  previous  to  tbaf  happy  day,  how 
willingly  would  he  have  resigned  all  those  that  were  to 
follow  it !  Thus,  for  passionate  souls  there  is  but  one 
point  in  existence :  except  this,  all  is  nothing.  And,  to 
snatch  it  a  moment  sooner,  they  consent  to  sink  into 
that  everlasting  ruin  they  perceive  beyond  it  O  Su- 
preme Wisdom!  what  would  be  our  fate,  if^  ceanng  U> 
watch  over  our  destinies,  thou  allowedst  us  freely  to 
gratify  all  our  vain  wishes !  Impatient  to  realise  the 
various  seducing  dreams  of  our  imagination,  instead  of 
hoping  long,  we  would  enjoy  at  once.  And,  as  there 
are  no  true  and  durable  enjoyments  but  those  which 
long  hope  has  purchased,  passing  thus  in  a  moment 
from  desire  to  happiness,  we  diould  likewise  pass  frnin 
happiness  to  disgust,  aiid  from  disgust  to  death  itselC 
Thus,  a  day  would  suffice  to  devour  our  rapid  existence, 
which  even  then  we  might  have  found  too  long. 

Malek  Adhel  did  not  return  straight  to  Cesarea. 
When  he  left  Saladin,  he  told  him  he  was  going  to  visit 
Ascalon  and  Jafih :  nor  did  he  wish  to  deceive  his  brother. 
Meanwhile,  time  passed.  The  days  he  had  spent,  in 
going  to  Ptolemais,  and  waiting  for  Lusignan,  allowed 
him  only  to  see  Ascalon;  Jaffii,  beddes,  was  not  so 
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important.  He  therefore  retomed  to  Ceearea.  Satedin 
eagerly  told  him  that  Mahomed  had  come  back— that  the 
OfartfliaDa  accepted  the  trace,  and  aeemed  inclined  to- 
waids  the  propoeed  alliance— bat  had  left  the  decision  to 
the  coandl  of  biahopa.  « I  do  not  think,"  added  he, 
«that  we  ought  to  take  oflfonce  at  that  Tain  honour  they 
want  to  pay  their  priesta.  The  King  of  England  an- 
noances  he  b  going  to  celebrate  that  truce,  by  aplendid 
gamea  and  ftatiTala.  They  will  but  serve  as  a  prelnde 
to  those  that  shall  crown  the  most  brilliant  marriage  the 
world  ever  beheld.  I  will  go  there,  brother.  I  wish  to 
aee  ao  many  Eoropean  kings  assemble  in  ancient  Asia. 
I  wish  to  be  present  at  their  Ates.  Unaccostomed  to 
their  tournaments,  I  will  not  fight  there.  But  thoa, 
Maiek  Adhel,  to  whom  each  sports  are  fiuniliar — thoa, 
who  canst  conqoer  alike  in  every  place,  wilt  thoo  miss 
the  opportunity  of  displaying,  bdbre  so  many  kings,  the 
valour,  address,  and  magnificence,  which  have  raised 
thee  to  such  exalted  rank  in  the  East  ?"  **l  will  attend 
thee,  most  assuredly,"  replied  Malek  Adhel.  «Yes, 
brother,  come,"  continued  the  sultan;  « let  us  not  part 
My  heart  is  thine — and  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  I  am 
not  >eady  to  make  thee,  save  what  would  aflfect  my  re- 
ligion and  my  country."  The  prince  pressed  the  gene- 
tons  soltan  in  his  arms.  But,  amidst  these  embraces,  he 
fuided  still  he  heard  Matilda's  voice  crying  out:  **  Art 
(boa  a  Christian!  My  hand  is  at  that  price  alone!*' 
And  love,  that  tyrannised  over  him,  and  the  divine  flame 
that  began  to  enlighten  him,  strove  together  to  take  pos. 
sesdon  of  his  soul :  but  friendship  and  honour,  both  in* 
suited,  and  his  country  threatening  him,  would  not 
peroMt  iu  Distracted  by  these  perplexities,  made  un- 
happy by  love,  religion,  hb  country,  and  glory — unhappy, 
in  diort,  by  the  combination  of  all  those  gifts  that  form 
homaa  felicity,  Malek  Adhel,  corroded  with  sorrow,  fear, 
and  angubh,  felt  that  the  obstacles  that  opposed  his  bap- 
pineas  could  only  be  done  away  by  a  miracle,  and  he 
knew  BoC  of  what  power  to  ask  that  miracle. 

Followed  by  a  numerous  train,  the  sultan  set  out  for 
Ptolemais.  A  hundred  troopers  rode  before  biro.  The 
breeze  sported  in  their  lofty  plumes — and  gold  and  azure 
shone  on  their  brilliant  armour.  Fifty  foot  guards 
marched  before,  with  magnificent  turbans,  and  robes  of 
gold  and  silk  tissue.  They  led  camels  loaded  with  the 
saltan's  tents,  and  rich  presents,  destined  for  the  future 
Queen  of  Jerusalem.  Amidst  that  band,  the  austere 
Saladin  was  distingubhed  by  his  manly  simplicity,  and 
Malek  Adhel  by  hb  noble  deportment,  and  elegant  mag. 
nificence.  Th^  rode  Arabbn  horses,  who  tossed  their 
heads  and  curvetted  proudly,  as  if  sensible  of  the  honour 
of  bearing  such  great  heroes. 

The  rays  of  the  third  sun  since  their  departure  liegan 
to  tinge  the  gold  and  purple  clouds,  when  they  perceived 
the  spires  of  Ptolemab,  the  camp  of  the  Christians,  and 
tbe  standards  of  the  cross.  Saladin  halted,  and  pitched 
bis  tents  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  whence  a  limpid  stream 
flowed  in  rapid  murmurs,  shaded  by  groves  of  palm 
trees  and  tamarinds.  He  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Chris- 
tian princes  with  hb  approach,  hb  intention  of  assbting 
St  their  games,  and  the  wish  of  Malek  Adbel  to  engage 
with  all  their  knights.  On  hearing  the  news,  the  whole 
camp  was  in  rumour  and  motion  ;  all  were  impatient  to 
eoncerapUte  great  8aladin*s  person,  and  Malek  Adhel, 
itill  greater,  who,  till  that  day,  the  terror  of  the  Chris- 
tiana, was  courting  their  alliance  in  the  sacred  bonds  of 
natrimony.  Lusignan  was  deeply  vexed;  he  foresaw 
all  the  success  Malek  Adhel  would  deprive  him  of,  and 
the  honour  to  be  acquired  in  the  tournaments  appeared 
to  him  no  longer  secure  when  he  knew  what  a  rival  he 
would  have  to  contend  with.  He  concealed  hb  grief, 
however,  for  he  saw  that  the  open-hearted  Richard  was 
sensible  of  the  high  proof  of  esteem  Sabdin  was  giving 
the  Christians ;  he  came  alone,  without  any  attendants 
scarcely,  to  reside  among  hb  enemies,  and  gave  himself 
to  them  without  conditions.  So  great  a  confidence  an- 
nounced groat  generosity,  and  Richard  had  too  much 
loftiness  of  soul  not  to  feel  and  acknowledge  so  mag- 
nanimous an  action ;  he  therefore  forgot  all  personal  in- 
teresU  to  bestow  the  most  sincere  praises  on  the  step 
Saladin  and  Malek  Adhel  had  taken,  and  did  not  haki. 
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tate  to  treat  them  with  equal  confidence  in  return,  by 
repairing  instantly  to  their  tents. 

On  seeing  him  arrive  without  guards  or  attendants, 
accompanied  by  hb  valour  alone,  the  sultan,  charmed 
with  such  a  high  mark  of  courtesy,  answered  it  in  ihe 
most  princely  way ;  he  caused  ices  and  sherbet  to  be 
brought  in,  and,  taking  hold  of  hb  hand,  readily  and 
afiectionately  said  to  him,  <*  Great  king,  the  last  time  we 
met,  thoa  didst  teach  me  how  dangerous  an  enemy  thou 
wert,  and  now  I  find  the  happiness  of  possessing  thee 
for  a  friend."  «  DoM  thou  not  consent  to  give  us  that 
title,  illustrious  Richard!"  exclaimed  Malek  Adhel, 
moved,  on  observing  in  hb  proud  and  manly  features 
the  resemblance  of  the  beauty  he  loved;  <*  and  wilt  thou 
refuae  to  join  to  it  that  of  ally  and  brother  1"  The  sight 
of  the  prince  revived  at  once,  in  the  soul  of  Richard, 
the  recollection  of  hb  defeat,  and  of  his  ensuing  rage, 
and  he  answered  in  a  faltering  voice,  **  Invincible  war- 
rior,  before  Richard  saw  thee,  he  had  never  turned  hb 
back  on  an  enemy ;  and  must  the  hand  of  hb  sisier 
reward  thee  for  having  taught  him  the  shame  of  it  1" 
<*  Whatsayest  thou,  noble  Richard  ?"  replied  the  prince, 
Mgerly ;  <*  what  victory  could  rank  with  such  a  defeat  1 
Didst  thou  not  appear  in  the  midst  of  our  army  like  the 
lion  of  the  deaert,  who  rushes  on  a  caravan,  attacks  and 
dbperses  it  alone,  yields  to  numbers  only,  and  leaves  his 
prey  after  having  marked  hb  passage  by  the  most  dread- 
ful havoc?" 

Malek  Adhel's  answer,  voice,  and  countenance,  pleased 
Richard ;  and  he  could  not  escape  feeling  that  ascendency 
the  prince  obtained  over  all  who  were  admitted  to  his 
presence — an  ascendency  which  he  owed  to  that  noble 
sincerity  which  crowned  hb  other  virtues,  and  gave  dig- 
nity and  grace  to  every  thing  he  said  and  did.  The 
conference  was  long ;  lUchard  spoke  of  the  engagements 
which  connected  him  with  Lusignan,  expressed  the  an- 
guish he  should  experience  if  the  council  of  bishops 
forced  him  to  abandon  hb  friend,  and  betray -hb  faith ; 
be  did  not  deny  that,  were  it  not  for  that  oath  wherein 
his  honour  was  pledged,  he  should  behold  the  piofiered 
alliance  with  pleasure,  and  be  happy  at  his  sister  bo- 
coming  the  bond  of  amity  between  the  two  worlds. 
Malek  Adhel,  during  the  explanation,  had  been  obliged 
more  than  once  to  silence  ms  feelings,  not  to  interrupt 
him ;  yet,  when  he  perceived  that,  if  the  council  of 
bbhope  should  not  be  favourable  to  his  wishes,  Matilda 
might  perhaps  be  forced  to  give  Lusignan  her  hand,  he 
could  not  help  telling  Richard  that  the  princess  was  no^ 
at  liberty  to  disengage  the  faith  she  had  sworn  to  him  in 
the  desert.  <*  I  know,"  exclaimed  the  king,  **  the  pro- 
mise my  imprudent  sister  has  presumed  to  make  you, 
but  I  know  likewise  that  the  head  of  our  church  has  the 
right  of  releasing  her  from  it,  and  that  it  was  not  wise 
in  you  to  depend  on  her."  **  I  depend  on  her  till  death  !" 
interrupted  Malek  Adbel,  warmly ;  <*  I  depend  on  her  as 
on  my  own  honour,  as  on  thine !  and  that  is  saying 
much !"  Richard  wished  to  reply,  but  Saladin  prevented 
him.  "  Why  do  you  both  thus  give  way  to  anger  ?" 
said  he ;  <*  let  us  put  off  the  season  of  storms  till  the 
time  when  we  msy  perhaps  he  forced  to  become  ene- 
mies again  ;  when  the  council  of  your  priests  have  de- 
cided, it  will  be  time  enough  to  know  whether  we  are  to 
swear  endless  war  or  everlasting  peace;  meanwhile,  let 
uf  show  the  world  that  we  know  as  well  how  to  esteem 
each  other  as  to  fight"  These  words  extinguished  all 
spirit  of  discord,  and  Richard  and  Malek  Adhel,  shaking 
hands  most  cordially,  forgot  their  resentment.  In  the 
mean  time  the  hour  drew  near  when  the  tournaments 
were  to  begin ;  Richard  mentioned  it  to  Saladin,  and 
enquired  if  he  would  not  honour  them  with  hb  pre- 
sence. *«  And  thou,  brave  Malek  Adhel,"  added  he, 
"  wilt  thoa  not  also  come  to  dbplay  thy  address  and 
valour,  and  match  them  with  ours  t  The  reward  will 
be  given  by  my  sister,  and  surely  thou  wilt  be  anxious 
to  deserve  them  1"  "I  fly  !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  run- 
ning to  his  lance,  his  eyes  beaming  with  ardent  love  and 
glory.  <*  Curb  the  impetuosity  of  thy  ardour  till  to- 
morrow," resumed  the  King  of  England,  ^  for  this  day 
thou  wilt  only  be  a  spectator  of  our  sports ;  the  judges 
of  the  camp  have  decided  it  so ;  to-nkonow  the  li^  will 


be  opened  for  thee."  «•  To-morrow !"  replied  Malek 
Adhel,  dejectedly ;  **  ah  !  perhaps  to-day  I  shall  behold 
Lusignan  crowned  victor ;  but  it  matters  not — to-morrow 
shall  revenge  many  insults !"  He  then  asked  Richard 
if  he  might  see  the  princess,  and  appear  in  her  apart- 
ments. <•  It  b  a  liberty  which  no  Chrbtian  knight  dare 
venture  to  take,"  replied  Richard,  «  and  which  cannot 
be  granted ;  but  she  will  attend  the  queen  to  the  tourna- 
ments, and  assbt  at  the  succeeding  l^tes;  there  thou 
mayest  see  and  speak  to  her."  He  said,  and  left  them. 
Soon  the  flourbhes  of  drums  and  trumpets  announced 
10  Saladin  and  his  brother  that  the  tilts  were  going  to 
take  place,  and  both  immediately  repaired  to  the  Chris- 
lian  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm, 

When  the  sultan  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  Richard  came  to  receive  him^  followed  by  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  Christian  knights :  he  waa 
conducted  to  a  throne  erected  n^>he  shape  of  a  tower, 
which  had  been  prepared  on  purpose.  It  was  covered 
with  rich  carpets,  embroidered  with  silver;  flags  and 
orifiames  of  various  colours,  bearing  the  arms  of  tha 
crescent,  were  majestically  waving  above ;  and  the  breeze 
that  fanned  them  seemed  to  direct  their  soft  undulations 
towards  the  banners  of  the  cross  which  hung  around 
them ;  and  thus,  by  intermixing  them  together,  to  set 
the  example  of  peace  and  amity  to  the  different  powera 
they  represented. 

SaUdtn  placed  himself  on  a  high  seat ;  Malek  Adhel 
occupied  one  a  little  lower :  on  the  breast  of  the  young 
hero  shone  a  rich  vest,  thrice  dipped  in  Tyrian  purple, 
and  over  hb  brass  helmet  a  lofty  white  plume  was  ele* 
gantly  displayed.  Repeatedly  he  looked  around,  but 
could  not  perceive  Matilda ;  the  combats  were  going  to 
begin,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  them  :  these 
ideas  filled  him  with  sorrow,  and  hb  countenance  be- 
trayed uneasiness  and  impatience.  The  Lord  of  Coucy 
perceived  it — Coucy,  who  late  was  Montmorency's  best 
friend,  and  would  have  proved  his  rival  in  glory  at  tbo 
French  court,  if  Montmorency  could  have  bad  a  rival ; 
he  guessed  the  cause  of  Malek  Adhel's  uneasiness,  and 
essayed  to  soothe  it  thus : — **  Toung  hero,  it  seems 
strango  to  thee  to  remain  idle  when  all  combat  around 
ihee :  forgive  us  that  we  settled  it  so ;  it  is  an  homage 
paid  to  thy  valour,  since  we  were  apprehensive,  if  thou 
wert  suffered  every  day  to  lay  claim  to  victory,  that  no 
Chrbtian  would  ever  be  crowned  victor."  Malek  Ad- 
hel'a  mind  was  not  sufficiently  at  liberty  to  enable  him 
to  answer  this  civility ;  but,  taken  up  with  one  only 
thought,  he  said  to  Coucy,  "  Brave  Frenchman,  since  I 
am  not  permitted  to-day  to  lay  claim  to  the  prize  the 
Princess  Matilda's  fair  hand  is  to  bestow  on  the  victor, 
do  not  permit  that  Lusignan  shall  obtain  it."  **  And 
why  dost  thou  do  him  the  honour  to  bo  more  jealous  of 
him  than  of  me  1"  exclaimed  Coucy,  rather  offended. 
**  If  the  princess  bad  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two. 
I  should  fear  thee  most,"  replied  Malek  Adhel ;  '<  but 
Lungnan's  pretensions,  supported  by  Richard's  approba- 
tion, have  obtained  public  notorie^  ;  and,  I  confess,  1 
wish  they  may  meet  with  public  mortification."  Coucy 
squeezed  bis  band,  assuring  him  he  should  be  satisfied  ; 
and,  the  drums  and  trumpets  beginning  to  play,  he  added, 
**  The  field  opens,  and  the  Queen  of  England  appears 
on  the  balcony  op[K>site,  attended  by  Princess  Matilda  !" 
Malek  Adhel  started,  for  he  then  perceived  Bercngere, 
followed  by  her  sister,  whom  Lusignan  was  handing. 
In  the  desert  he  might  have  seen  her  as  beautiful  and 
more  intoMsting,  but  never  bad  she  appeared  before  him 
with  so  much  lustre  and  magnificence :  her  silver  gauze 
robe  was  elegantly  fastened  up  with  ruby  and  other  rich 
stone  clasps,  and  on  her  head  a  delicate  gold  and  purple 
tissue  confined  her  beautiful  flaxen  hair.  Transported, 
struck  with  her  charms,  Malek  Adhel  saw  no  more  cf 
the  surrounding  spectators,  the  camp,  or  the  whole  world ; 
he  arose  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  exclaimed,  pressing 
eagerly  the  hand  of  hb  brother,  and  hb  eyes  fixed  on 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  **  Behold  her,  Saladin  !" 

The  beauty  of  the  prinoeaa  astonished  the  sultan  ;  ha 
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gave  fymptomi  of  rarprise,  and  told  bia  brother  tbat  be 
thanked  heaven  that  friendship  had  been  beforehand 
with  jufftice.  **  How  could  I  not  have  forgiven  thee," 
said  he,  **  on  beholding  her  that  excused  thy  weakneaat 
Bat,  in  order  to  forgive  thee,  thou  knoweat  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  see  her."  At  that  moment,  Berengere,  having 
recognised  the  prince,  bowed  to  him  with  a  lively  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  gratitude :  Matilda  raiaed  her  eyes 
on  him,  and  cast  them  down  again  with  such  a  blush, 
and  with  so  much  grace,  that  her  beauty  seemed  more 
heightened.  Maiek  Adhel  saw  this,  and  could  not  help 
telling  bis  brother,  <*  Baladin,  I  consent  to  die  for  thee, 
but  I  swear  not  to  live  without  her !" 

On  a  sudden  a  flourish  was  heard,  the  lists  were 
opened,  the  combatants  entered  and  intermixed,  and  the 
games  began  :  there  force,  skill  and  valour,  were  alter- 
nately displayed :  Lusignan,  fired  with  mmtchless  ardour, 
disputed  the  prize  in  Castilian  tilts,  and  gained  much 
success.  Mounted  on  a  spirited  courser,  he  raised  the 
lance,  and  gave  the  last  challenge.  All  the  swords  were 
insUntly  drawn,  crossed  each  other,  struck  sparks  of  fire 
— and  men  and  horses  were  thrown  down  and  mingled 
in  the  dust.  Lusignan  and  Coucy  alone  bad  withstood 
the  shock.  Angry  to  see  their  victory  so  long  disputed, 
they  ran  their  course,  and  rushed  against  one  another 
full  speed,  their  eyes  darting  arrogance  and  fire ;  their 
lances  broke  in  pieces,  and  they  drew  their  swords ;  all 
the  spectators  were  moved,  and  MaIek  Adhel  could  not 
forbear  applauding.  Meanwhile,  the  judges  of  the  field 
approached,  and  reminded  them  of  the  condition  ;  the 
two  fierce  rivals  reluctantly  gave  up  the  hope  of  shed- 
ding  blood ;  but,  instead  of  swords,  they  resumed  the 
stamps  of  their  lances;  they  drew  closer  together,  and 
pranced  round  each  other,  seeking  to  grapple.  MaIek 
Adhel  watched  them  close,  nor  lost  one  of  their  move, 
menu ;  in  thought  he  encouraged  Coocy,  pointed  out 
the  means  of  victory,  grieved  when  he  failed,  and  found 
in  Lusignan  a  rival  worthy  to  encounter  himseIC  Mean, 
while,  the  Lord  of  Coucy  seemed  to  have  the  advantage ; 
be  had  just  overthrown  bis  enemy,  and  had  precipitated 
himself  on  the  ground  with  him ;  when  at  the  instant 
he  was  going  to  crush  him,  Lusignan  springing  up  skil- 
fully, made  the  French  hero  stumble  and  falL  Malek 
*  Adhel  screamed  with  vexation,  while  Lusignan  eyed  him 
triumphantly,  and,  following  up  his  victory,  forced  Coucy, 
who  lay  on  the  ground,  to  acknowledge  his  deieaL  The 
camp  resounded  with  acclamations ;  every  one  exclaimed, 
«  Honour  and  victory  to  Lusignan,  to  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem !"  Saladin  and  his  brother,'  on  bearing  this  title, 
glanced  a  sarcastic  look.  The  victor  passed  proudly  un- 
der  Matilda's  balconj,  bowed  to  her,  and  prepared  to 
receive  the  prize  from  her  hand.  He  ascended  the  steps, 
knelt  down  before  her,  and  kissed  her  hand.  She  was 
forced  to  endure  this,  and  to  hang  round  his  neck  a  rich 
gold  chain,  the  brilliant  reward  of  his  victory.  On  see- 
ing this,  Malek  Adhel  could  not  conUin  his  grief;  it 
betrayed  itself  in  his  countenance  and  gestures,  and 
misled  him  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  him  fancy  Ma- 
tilda guilty.  He  accused  and  condemned  her ;  he  wished 
that  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  camp  she  bad  refused  to 
erown  Lusignan.  He  was  dying  with  impatience  to  vent 
his  complainU,  but  how  could  he  spealL  before  so  many 
witnesses  t  Was  he  not  aware  that  his  speeches,  his 
actions,  his  very  looks,  were  carefully  watched  !  He 
would  not  have  regarded  it  much,  if  he  had  thought  of 
himself  alone ;  but,  spite  of  bis  anger,  he  thought  of  her 
also ;  and,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  silently  re. 
proached  her  with  her  fault,  he  would  have  given  a  thou- 
sand lives,  if  he  had  had  them,  to  spare  her  a  moment's 
sorrow.  Meanwhile,  the  time  drew  near  when  he  ^as 
to  be  allowed  to  approach  her.  In  a  magnificent  pavi. 
lion,  which  Richard  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  the 
^  coast,  the  dances  were  to  succeed  the  games,  and  Sala- 
din was  invited  there  with  Malek  Adhef ;  but  the  austere 
sultan  refused  to  go ;  wanton  pleasures  had  no  cbarms 
for  him,  be  therefore  withdrew  to  his  tent,  to  muse  on 
the  great  interests  of  his  empire,  and  left  Malek  Adhel 
to  repair  alone  to  the  pavilion,  where  the  Christian 
princes  expected  him.  Richard  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and  presented  bim  to  Berengere;  he  bowed  respectfully 
to  her,  and  took  the  hand  she  offered  him.  Fearful  of 
di^pleaiiing  her  husband,  she  endeavoured  to  subdue  that 
emotion  which  the  sight  of  her  deliverer  caused ;  but  in 
vain  ;  her  tears,  in  spite  of  her,  revealed  the  vivacity  of 
that  gratitude  she  durst  not  express.  In  a  faltering  voice, 
she  said, "  Ah  I  prince,  would  I  could  bestow  on  you 
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again  part  of  those  favours  I  have  experienced  from 
you  !"  •*  Yon  well  know,  madam,"  replied  he,  *•  the 
favour  I  eome  to  aeek  here."  She  then  hastened  to  add, 
in  a  softer  voice,  and  inclining  forward  as  if  to  raise  him 
up,  **  Noble  Malek  Adhel,  were  I  but  the  mistress,  yon 
would  not  have  to  wait  long."  He  thanked  her  by  a 
look  of  gratitude,  and  turned  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ma- 
tilda, who  stood,  half  concealed,  behiod  the  queen's  chair. 
Lusignan,  who  was  near  her,  with  a  proud  and  disdain- 
ful look  seemed  to  scorn  the  prince's  homage,  while  the 
last,  indignant  to  meet  every  where  this  hateful  rival  hyt 
the  side  of  Matilda,  unable  to  confine  his  anguish,  nor 
daring  to  reveal  it,  cast  on  Matilda  ao  sorrowful  and  yet 
stern  a  glance,  that,  in  the  emotion  she  experienced,  she 
dropped  the  hand  she  was  holding  out  to  him,  and  a  tear 
storted  in  her  eye.  Malek  Adhel  saw  it ;  seized  with 
repentance,  he  accused  himself  already,  saying  in  his 
own  mind,  **  That  (he  fault  of  afflicting  Matilda  was 
worse  than  all  the  wrongs  he  had  attributed  to  her ;" 
but  his  reflections  were  soon  broken  in  upon  by  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments  announcing,  the  dances 
were  going  to  begin.  Lusignan,  as  conqueror  in  the 
field,  was  alone  to  do  the  honours  of  (he  fdte ;  to  him 
bebnged  the  right  of  opening  the  joyous  ceremony ; 
and,  making  the  first  choice  among  the  ladies,  he  took 
Matilda's  hand,  and  conducted  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them.  Lusignan  had  cast 
off  his  heavy  armour ;  a  short  rich  mantle  covered  his 
shoulders,  and  joy  animated  his  countenance.  He  par- 
ticularly  excelled  in  grave  dances,  and  had  never  ap- 
peared to  so  much  advantage  as  at  tbat  moment,  when 
he  enjoyed  the  glory  of  his  triumph,  the  pleasure  of 
being  near  her  he  loved,  and  of  humbling  his  rival.  His 
satisfaction,  however,  was  not  unalloyed,  for  he  could 
not  be  insensible  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Prin- 
cess of  England  yielded  to  court  etiquette,  and  to  her 
brother's  commands.  Forced  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Lutiignan,  and  appear  alone  with  him  before  an  immense 
crowd  of  applauding  spectators,  the  profound  melancholy 
imprinted  on  her  looks,  and  the  want  of  life  in  her  move- 
ments, declared  suflSciently  tbat  the  place  she  occupied 
was  not  that  which  her  heart  would  have  chosen,  had 
she  been  at  liberty  to  follow  its  impulse  alone.  Mean- 
while, the  aversion  she  felt  could  not  alter  her  features, 
nor  diminish  her  gfaces  ;  a  grave  dance  suited  the  dig- 
nity of  her  deportment ;  the  dejection  of  her  spirits  re- 
flected on  her  person  an  additional  charm,  and  diffused 
over  her  tbat  divine  and  moral  grace  which  springs  from 
the  mind,  and  adorns  outward  beauty  with  that  of  the 
soul. 

A  triple  row  of  spectators,  seated  on  steps  covered 
with  costly  carpets,  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  lights 
placed  in  cbrystal  chandeliers,  the  mixed  sound  of  war- 
like  and  musical  instruments,  the  beauty  of  the  ladies, 
the  valour  of  the  knights,  and  the  lustre  of  so  many 
sceptres,  cast  on  that  assembly  a  pomp  and  magnificence 
hitherto  unparalleled.  But  how  little  did  all  this  bril- 
liant display  engage  the  attention  of  Malek  Adhel ! 
Amidst  all  this  regal  splendour  he  saw  only  Matilda,  and 
sighed  only  to  speak  to  her ;  if  he  was  proud  to  see  her 
look  80  beautiful,  and  extolled  above  all  other  beauties, 
he  grew  indignant,  too,  tbat  they  should  join  the  name 
of  Lusignan  with  the  admiration  she  inspired,  and  tbat 
the  arrogant  sovereign  should  derive  from  his  triumph 
the  favour  of  placing  himself  by  her  side  at  the  sump- 
tuous banquet  which  succeeded  the  other  entertainments. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  lighter  dances  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  grave  ones,  Matilda  came  and  seated  herself 
by  the  queen ;  the  assembly,  whose  eyes  had  been 
charmed  with  her,  ventured  to  express  a  desire  to  see 
her  dance  again,  and  that  Malek  Adhel  should  succeed 
Lusignan  in  the  honour  of  leading  her.  The  prince, 
delighted,  ran  to  her,  and  took  her  hand ;  the  virgin 
arose,  and  her  pale  and  melancholy  countenance  was 
suddenly  enlivened  with  colour  and  joy.  Lusignan,  in- 
dignant, rushed  forward  and  parted  them ;  but  not  so 
quickly,  however,  but  tbat  Matilda  had  found  time  to 
slip  a  note  and  a  key  into  the  prince's  hand.  Malek 
Adhel,  alike  confounded  at  Lusignan's  audacity  and  the 
gift  he  bad  received,  remained  for  a  time  motionless. 
Lusignan  insisted  that  his  triumph  had  given  him  the 
right  for  that  day  of  being  the  princess's  only  knight, 
and  tbat  no  one  8h6uld  share  it  with  him ;  <*  And  were  I 
disposed  to  resign  it,"  added  he,  looking  at  Malek  Adhel 
arrogantly,  *'  thinkest  thou  I  would  do  it  in  thy  favour?" 
The  prince  felt  his  anger  rise,  and  in  the  same  threaten- 


ing voice  replied,  **  Thou  art  in  the  right  to  make  we  of 
thy  prerogative  to-day,  for  I  swear  it  is  the  last  time  I 
will  suflGer  thee  to  enjoy  it ;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  aUowcd 
to  fight*— to-morrow  thy  kings  shall  not  command  me  to 
remain  idle !  We  shall  see  to-norrow,  during  the  time 
of  the  games,  which  of  us  shall  possess  t^  right  of 
placing  himself  near  the  illustrious  Matilda !"  He  said, 
and  withdrew ;  for  such  inexpressible  joy  had  over.  * 
powered  his  heart,  that  no  room  remained  for  soger; 
the  mysterious  paper,  too,  with  the  key  which  he  held, 
promised  him  a  happiness  his  thoughts  coold  scarcely 
conceive,  and  which  Ms  anxiety  to  ascertain  forced  him 
to  retire  abruptly.  Was  be  to  believe  all  his  fancy  log- 
gested  ?  Was  he  to  obtain  all  be  expected  ?  What 
meant  that  paper !  and  that  key,  the  source  of  the  moct 
intoxicating  hope*— whither  was  it  destined  to  guide 
himi 

Scarcely  was  he  out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  when  be 
eagerly  fixed  bis  eyes  on  the  note  be  had  received ;  it 
was  the  first  time  he  saw  characters  traced  by  that  be. 
loved  hand,  and  what  lover  ever  beheld  without  emotioa 
the  writing  of  her  he  loved  ?  He  could  not  contiin  his 
impatience;  with  a  trembling  band  he  broke  the feal, 
and  read  the  following  lines : 

^  To-morrow  at  sunrise  this  kej  will  admit  yon  bto 
the  monument  where  great  MoDtmorency'a  asbet  are 
deposited  ;  there  you  will  meet  Matilda." 

Malek  Adhel  doubted  whether  he  was  awake— ta 
appointment !  He  was  too  happy  to  feel  any  surpriic; 
but,  had  he  been  less  so,  perhaps  he  would  have  woo* 
dered  at  Matilda's  step.  For,  in  fact,  what  motive  cosid 
have  inspired  that  young  and  timid  virgin  with  the  bold- 
ness of  proposing  an  assignation  !  Surely  that  pais 
and  religioua  heart  could  not  have  conceived  so  raifa  a 
thought,  except  with  the  view  of  performing  some  good 
action,  or  fulfilling  some  important  duty  1  She  dow 
knew  the  world  sufficiently,  to  be  aware  that  such  coo* 
duct  would  commit  her  strangely.  While  the  modest  i 
Matilda  was  very  apprehensive  of  men's  censure,  the 
also  dreaded  still  more  to  do  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Almighty, *and  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  having  pre> 
ferred  hunuin  interests  to  divine  lawa ;  it  was  iherefoie 
rather  to  obey  them  than  indulge  her  love,  that  she  bad  i 
resolved  on  seeing  Malek  Adhel  secretly.  She  bad  great 
sacrifices  to  require  of  bim ;  such  as  could  not  be  deJijcrf 
a  day,  and  on  which,  perhaps,  the  prince's  safetj  dfr 
pcnded.  Before  such  important  considerations,  she  bad 
silenced  common  fears,  and  it  waa  afUr  having  UttfJied 
to  her  C4>nscience  alone,  independently  of  her  heart,  that 
she  allowed  her  heart  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  suggcs' 
tions  of  her  conscience. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  purity,  I  had  almost  said 
the  sanctity,  of  her  intentions,  when  daylight  appeared, 
and  the  moment  of  meeting  Malek  Adhel  drew  near, 
her  delicacy  waa  alarmed;  she  hesitated,  doubted; aod 
duty,  rather  than  love,  gave  her  the  fortitude  to  go. 

She  left  Ptolemais  at  the  hour  when  the  son  begins 
to  dry  up  the  dew,  and  mounted  her  car,  surrooJided  bj 
her  women  and  guards ;  it  was  only  with  a  oumeroos 
train  that  Richard  allowed  her  to  take  an  airing  roood 
the  city  ;  ami  be  had  even  strictly  forbidden  the  approach 
of  any  Christian  or  Mussulman  knights,  without  except- 
ing even  Lusignan  himself. 

She  directed  her  ride  towards  Montmorency's  tomb; 
the  car  stopped,  and  the  guards  ranged  themselves  aroiud 
to  prevent  any  intruders ;  her  women  followed  her  to 
the  foot  of  the  monument  How  her  heart  palpitated 
at  the  tboujibt  tbat  Malek  Adhel  waa  there,  and  that  tba 
funeral  edifice,  which  covered  the  ashes  of  the  hero  who 
was  no  more,  concealed  also  the  hero  she  loved !  She 
drew  near  the  door,  was  going  to  push  it  open,  but  a 
general  tremour  seized  and  arreated  her.  **  0  my  God, 
said  she,  falling  on  her  knees,  ••  if  it  be  to  see  and  bear 
Malek  Adhel  rather  than  to  make  bim  see  and  bear  tbea 
that  I  come ;  if,  in  short,  among  the  motives  tbat  guide 
me,  thy  penetrating  eye  can  discover  a  weakness,  and  if 
I  am  destined  to  leave  this  place  with  a  cause  for  repent. 
ance — do  not  permit  me  to  pass  this  threshold  I  Dfpn'* 
me  of  life — I  will  quit  it  witho^it  a  murmur,  for  I  inr 
death  less  than  the  idea  of  offending  thee."  This  fer- 
vent prayer  restored  to  Matilda  all  her  force  and  virtoe; 
supported  by  the  arm  of  God,  abe  feared  nothing  more; 
and  feeling  herself  superior  to  the  wcaknewes  of  her 
heart,  she  turned  round  to  her  women,  and  said,  "L«*»e 
me  here  alone  awhile :  do  not  disturb  my  ™«****.*?**^' 
I  am  going  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  iiuth  tw 
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fbe  oonvemon  of  the  infidels !"  The  womeD  did  nol 
wonder  at  this  injunctioD  ;  they  were  accastomed  to  see 
her  remain  for  a  long  time  in  Montmorency's  mono- 
meat,  of  which  she  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  alone 
had  the  key.  The  prelate  on  hb  departare  entmsted  bb 
to  her  cans,  and  was  far  from  suspecting  it  was  destined 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Maiek  Adhel.  But  Matilda 
hftd  thought  proper  to  do  it,  and,  as  she  opened  the  door, 
she  thought  the  prelate  himself  would  not  hare  Mamod 
thb  step.  She  entered  tremblingly,  advanced  under  the 
gloomy  shades  of  that  monument  where  lay  the  greatest 
•f  Prrach  knights ;  all  the  interior  was  hung  with  black, 
and  a  magnificent  silver  lamp  was  bi\rning  there  night 
snd  dmy.  By  its  glimmering  light  she  perceived  MaIek 
Adhet ;  he  knew  her,  he  ran ;  love,  joy,  emotion,  hin- 
dered him  from  speaking  consistently ;  but  hb  rapture 
was  OB  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  loud  ezeUmations. 
She  hneteoedby  expressive  signs  to  make  him  understand 
he  ought  to  remain  in  silence ;  he  obeyed,  while  hb  heart 
ezpraaaed  its  transports  of  felicity  by  looks  and  tears. 
The  diasle  virgin  drew  back,  east  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
mad  in  a  firm  and  collected  voice  ^loke  as  follows  :^- 
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•*  Malek  Adhet,  you  roey  well  beUeve  that  I  did  not 
t  hither  to  liiAen  to  your  love,  nor  to  abandon  our- 
eeHes  to  the  happy  eflfusions  of  tenderness ;  thb  were 
to  pfo&ne  the  grave,  and  insnlt  the  dead.  The  words 
we  pftOBoanoe  in  such  a  place  as  thb,  ought,  like  it,  to 
be  holj,  severe,  and  solemn."  As  she  uttered  these 
words,  Mmtilda  had  infused  so  much  austerity  into  her 
ooontenance  and  deportment,  that  Malek  Adbel  was 
■wed.  What  the  image  of  death  had  not  been  able  to 
produce,  was.  done  in  a  moment  by  Matilda's  expression  ; 
and  the  instant  she  bsd  done  speaking,  all  the  volup- 
tvoos  ideas  he  had  hitherto  indulged  in  that  abode  of 
death  vanished,  end  made  room  to  respectful  awe. 
**  Matilda,"  said  be,  **  away  from  you,  as  in  your  pre- 
aenee,  love  b  still  my  only  thought ;  the  saddest  objects 
cannot  detach  my  mind  from  it ;  it  is  the  first  of  all  my 
eoateoplations  and  Messtngs.**  **  The  first  of  earthly 
hfesNngs,**  interrupted  she ;  «  but  the  first  of  earthly 
bfesstngs  is  little  to  the  soul  of  a  Christian.  Hear  me, 
Malek  Adhet  The  most  urgent  interest  I  can  have, 
that  of  your  salvation,  has  alone  induced  me  to  take  a 
step  which,  not  to  be  deemed  the  most  rash,  ought  to  be 
the  moet  pore  and  sanctified.  To-morrow  the  bbbops 
are  to  meet,  and  yet  the  venerable  William  has  not  ap- 
peared :  they  are  going  to  pronounce  on  our  destinies, 
and  sdll  your  soul  remains  in  darkness  and  error.  Will 
the  council  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  our  church  dare 
to  g^ve  me  to  an  infidel  1  And  if  they  should,  if  policy 
should  urge  them  to  it,  will  my  own  sense  of  religion 
allow  roe  to  accede  ?"  **  What  do  you  say,  Matilda  V 
exclaimed  the  prince,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
anger ;  •*  have  I  understood  yeu  rightly  t  If  your  bishops 
ennaent,  I  have  not  overcome  all  obstacles  yet,  since  I 
may  experience  the  unexpected  and  poignant  grief  of 
finding  one  in  your  heart  1"  **  Alas  !*'  replied  she,  «  I 
am  much  afraid  you  will  find  none  there ;  I  am  weak, 
love  b  powerful,  and  you  rank  very  near  God  in  my 
eoal ;  but  hear,  Malek  Adhel !  learn  what  motive  has 
broofht  me  hither.  You  know  not  why  the  Archbbhop 
of  Tyre  b  not  at  Ptolemais,  you  know  not  the  unparal- 
leled obligations  you  have  to  the  worthy  prelate :  if  he 
has  left  the  court  and  its  splendour,  laid  down  his  mitre 
and  the  purple,  it  b  for  your  sake  he  has  done  it.  Led 
by  hb  charity,  supported  by  his  virtue  and  hb  God,  he 
baa  taken  the  road  to  Cesarea,  alone,  to  see  you,  to  speak 
to  yon,  an^  to  employ  all  the  warmth  of  hb  eloquence 
to  impart  the  word  of  truth  to  you."  «*  When  I  left 
Ceaarea,  the  archbishop  had  not  appeared  there,"  re- 
plied the  prince.  **  And  yet,"  added  Matilda,  ^  he  aet 
out  several  days  before  that  day^hatl  T  say  happy  or 
terrible  day,  when  you  surprised  me  at  Ptolemais."  «•  O 
my  beloved !"  interrupted  he,  *'*  there  are  no  terrible  days 
but  those  when  I  do  not  see  you  I"  "  And  yet  these  are 
the  days  I  am  going  to  inflict  on  us !"  replied  she,  with 
force  sod  dignity.  <<  Malek  Adbel,  honour,  gratitude, 
and  our  own  interest,  prescribe  equally  to  us  to  abandon 
combats,  victory,  love,  snd  its  pleasures ;  to  go  and  seek 
information  respecting  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  old 
nan,  who  is  perhaps  now  groaning  in  captivity,  or  ex- 
piring  in  torments,  for  having  prefbrrad  your  salvation 


to  hb  awn  life  !"  **  Heavena !  Matilda,"  exclaimed  he, 
*<  what  do  you  require  t  do  you  wbh  that  I  should  quit 
you  t"  **  Thb  very  instant;  for  when  danger  is  pressii^, 
duty  b  imperious,  and  not  a  moment  b  to  be  lost" 
**  Vou  wish  me  to  leave  you,  to  leave  you  on  the  very 
day  when  I  am  to  humble  Lusignan,  and  triumph  be- 
fore you !"  «  Wretched  human  vanity,"  replied  the 
princeas,  **  which,  ever  thirsty  after  glory  and  success, 
swelb  the  soul  with  perishable  hopes,  and  prevents  its 
feeding  on  everlasting  ones.  O  Malek  Adhel,  what  b  a 
triumph  over  Luaignan !  Have  you  not  before  obtained 
triumpha  a  hundred  times  more  splendid,  and  what  ad- 
vantage have  you  reaped  from  them  t  But  a  triumph 
over  your  own  inclinations,  the  triumph  of  duty  over 
the  most  unruly  desires,  a  triumph  of  virtue  over  glory 
itaelf^  these  are  atill  perhaps  unknown  to  you,  and  such 
as  these  last  during  our  whole  lives,  and  fellow  us  into 
the  next  Malek  Adhel,  what  b  it  to  thee  to  humble 
Luaignan  t  la  bb  defeat  to  be  compared  with  what  you 
would  aacrifice,  and  vrill  you  not  be  greater  by  rising 
superior  to  yourself,  than  by  rising  above  him  t  Belbve 
me,  abandon  combats  that  ofier  thee  certain  victory; 
consent  even,  if  requisite,  that  Luaignan  may  receive  a 
new  crown  of  victory  from  my  hand,  and,  secure  of  my 
heart  and  eternal  love,  hasten  to  deserve  them  still  more 
by  flying  whither  humanity  and  gratitude  call  you !" 
**  But,  Matilda,"  replied  the  prince,  **  why  am  I  to  go  1 
why  do  you  command  it  ?  Can  I  not  send  in  sesrch  of 
the  prelate  trusty  and  faithful  aervants,  who  would  sup- 
ply my  pisce  1"  **  Supply  thy  pUce,  when  thou  art  to 
show  thyself  great  and  generous!"  intenupted  she, 
Mgeriy  ;  «  do  not  let  me  believe  that  possible ;  do  not 
let  me  think,  that  when  the  unfortunate  are  to  be  assbt- 
ed,  another  could  display  aa  much  zeal,  and  find  as  much 
satbfaclion  in  it  as  thdu  couldst.  Malek  Adhel,  if,  by  a 
miracle  of  God's  providence,  although  a  Mussulman, 
thou  didst  not  surpass  other  men  in  virtue,  where  would 
be  the  excuse  of  my  love  t  Thou  alone  canst,  with  thy 
indefatigable  goodneas,  follow  and  find  out  the  worthy 
archbishop's  retreat ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, that  the  infidels  have  loaded  him  with  chains, 
thou  alone  in  Saladin's  empire  art  powerful  enough  to 
break  them,  and  open  the  dungeon  where  be  b  confined. 
What  new  clainta  will  not  such  conduct  give  thee  to  hb 
gratitude,  to  the  esteem  of  the  Christians,  and  to  my 
tenderness !  And,  when  the  world  shall  learn  that  thou 
hast  scorned  vain  triumphs  fbr  the  sake  of  saving  an 
old  man,  thinkest  thou  thy  glory  will  lose  by  it  t  and 
when  thou  wilt  appear  before  the  council  of  bishops  as 
the  saviour  of  William,  thinkest  thou  they  will  be  less 
dbposed  in  thy  favour  than  if  thou  camest  as  Losigw 
nan'a  conqueror  t  Ah  !  were  all  these  humsn  rewards 
to  fail  thee,  will  thy  conscience,  thy  God,  and  Matilda's 
love,  fail  thee  !"  **  I  go,"  interrupted  the  prince,  kneel- 
ing  down  before  her ;  **0  daughter  of  heaven  !  thou 
openest  a  new  world  to  my  view,  where  I  perceive  some- 
thing better  than  pleasure,  and  where  virtue  ofl*ers  joys 
superior  to  those  of  love  itself.  Matilda,  if  you  are  not 
single  of  your  kind,  if  there  are  in  Europe  other  women 
who  resemble  you,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  homage  paid 
to  them,  and  the  empire  they  exercise.  How  can  that 
beauty  be  otherwise  than  a  divine  creature,  who  can 
only  be  pleased  by  dint  of  glory  and  virtue !  O  happy 
Christian  knights !  boast  of  your  valour  no  longer,  when 
the  same  object  that  fires  you  with  love,  fires  you  like- 
wise with  honour.  Yes,  Matilda,  I  obey,  I  go !  for  thou 
hast  iofuaed  so  new  a  aentiment  into  my  soul,  thst  me- 
thinks  I  go  without  reluctance."  **  O  heaven  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  princess,  with  transport,  **  what  a  soul  is  Malek 
Adhel's — to  be  so  great,  though  thou  hast  not  yet  en- 
lightened it !  All  that  b  most  excellent,  it  seems  to  have 
imbibed  ;  no  human  abode  on  earth  can  be  more  worthy 
of  thee  !  When,  then,  O  my  God,  when  wilt  thou  de- 
scend to  inhabit  there  t  and  thou,  noble  Montmorency," 
added  ahe,  kneeling  down  by  the  coffin,  **  thou  whose 
ashes  ought  to  live  on  being  near  a  hero  so  like  thee, 
renew  thy  prayers,  implore  all  heaven's  powers,  lot  them 
join  with  thee  in  asking  Malek  Adhel's  conversion  I 
8peak  for  him,  thou  happy  spirit,  ss  thou  didst  speak  on 
thy  death-bed,  and  let  thy  tears,  blood,  and  prayers,  be- 
come the  bond  that  shsll  unite  and  reconcile  Malek  Ad- 
hel to  God." 

At  these  words  the  prince  siso  knelt  down,  and  said, 
"  Illustrious  hero,  thou  whose  life  I  sdmired,  and  whose 
ashes  I  revere ;  thou,  whose  death  has  made  my  tears 
flow,  and  whose  friendship  would  have  been  so  valuable 


to  me;  thou,  in  fine,  whom  alone  I  could  forgive  as- 
piring to  the  band  of  Matilda,  because  thou  slone  seem- 
edst  worthy  of  her ;  more,  surely,  remains  of  thee  than 
this  aenaeless  dust ;  O  deign,  from  the  unknown  abode 
thou  art  in,  deign  to  speak  to  my  heart,  and  instruct  it 
how  to  reconcile  honour,  friendship,  and  love."  After 
a  long  pause,  Matilda  roae,  and  replied  calmly,  *'  The 
Archbishop  of  Tyre  will  instruct  you.  Lose  no  time ; 
depart  thb  very  instant,  without  returning  to  the  camp, 
without  seeing  Saladin;  he  might  detain  you,  and  a 
day's  delay  might  ruin  all.  The  council  of  bishops  is 
to  sssemUe  to-morrow,  perhaps  it  will  sit  but  a  week  ; 
before  the  expiration  of  that  term  you  will  have  found 
.^ut  the  prebte,  and  brought  him  back  ;  he  will  by  then 
have  worked  your  conversion — begun  it  at  least;  be- 
i»use  be  will  then  be  able  to  address  the  council  in  your 
iavonr  and  mine,  to  demand  our  union,  and,  you  know 
it  well,  nothing  can  withstand  the  prelate'a  eloquence." 
*  O  my  beloved,"  replied  he,  sorrowfully,  ••  thou  remlest 
my  heart !  I  cannot  resign  thee,  and  I  cannot  betray  a 
generous  brother  !  What,  to  reconcile  so  many  contra- 
dictory duties,  hadst  thou  not  better  accept  of  a  Mussul- 
man for  thy  husband  ?  I  should  not  be  such  in  my  heart, 
Matilda,  but,  in  private,  worship  the  same  Ood  as  thou.' 
«  Alas,"  replied  the  virgin,  "  the  Almighty  will  not  be 
worshiped  privately,  and  I  much  fear  he  would  huld  him- 
self offended  at  receiving  an  homage  you  durst  not  ad- 
dress to  him  publicly.  But  I  confess,  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre  to  think  otherwbe,  I  should  feel  no 
reluctance  in  adopting  hb  opinion.  Qo,  then,  Malek 
Adhel,  go ;  seek  Willbm ;  he  loves  thee  as  the  child  of 
hb  loins ;  would  give  his  blood  fur  thy  salvation ;  and 
that  secret  afiectton,  with  which  thy  virtues  have  inspired 
hb  great  soul,  will  surely  incline  him  to  use  an  indul- 
gence the  other  bbbops  might  not  feel :  he  will  support 
us ;  if  thou  art  a  Chrbtian  at  heart,  perhaps  he  will  be 
satisfied,  and  expect  from  time  and  my  exertions  a  more 
complete  conversion ;  perhaps  he  will  command  me  to 
do  things  I  could  not  venture  to  do  without  him."  **  O 
Matilda!"  interrupted  the  prince,  with  impetuosity, 
*«  tell  me  what  magic  prevails  in  thy  discourse  !  Yes,  in 
spite  of  the  reserve  of  thy  modesty,  I  think  I  have  un- 
derstood thy  heart,  and  now  my  blood  boib,  my  thought 
files  over  time  and  space !  Methinks  I  am  impatient  to 
quit  thee!"  **Parewell!"  said  she;  then,  raising  her 
bands  towards  him,  **  Go,  find  the  friend  of  God,  and 
bring  me  back  permission  to  be  happy."  «<  O  my  be- 
loved," replied  he,  pressing  her  to  hb  breast,  *«  my  future 
bride,  farewell!"  He  cessed,  unable  to  add  another 
word.  The  chaste  virgin  turned  aside,  fell  back ;  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  leaning  her  bead  against 
one  of  the  marble  images  weeping  round  the  coffin,  she 
bathed  it  with  real  tears — the  tears  of  love  and  happi- 
ness. The  prince's  tears  were  burning  and  passionate  ; 
he  held  her  hand  to  hb  lips ;  ihej  wept  in  silence,  and 
love  never  reigned  with  more  ebsolote  sway  than  over 
these  two  weeping  hearts.  What  language  in  such 
silence !  what  life  in  thb  tomb !  They  begged,  they 
hoped,  for  long  and  happy  days,  while  they  were  tread- 
ing on  those  ashes  which  asked  and  hoped  for  nothing ; 
and,  amidst  the  ahades  of  death,  the  oath  of  everlasting 
love  escaped  from  their  lips.  Ah !  sorely,  when  that 
oath  was  uttered,  the  joys  of  the  elect  descended  for  a 
time  into  their  soub^-for  what  are  the  joys  of  heaven 
but  everlasting  love  ?  Such,  O  human  heart,  art  thou, 
as  God  mado  thee,  with  all  thy  oppositions  and  con- 
trasts, giving  as  many  tears  to  excess  of  happiness  as  to 
excess  of  grief,  so  feebb,  that  when  pleasure  overpowers 
theo,  on  hearing  thy  sighs,  one  would  think  thou  art 
rent  with  anguish ;  and  ao  great  that  no  one  thing  on 
earth  can  content  and  fill  thee,  and,  unleas  heaven  itself, 
with  all  its  unlimited  joys  and  incomprehensible  immen- 
sity, descend  into  thee,  a  void  space  for  ever  remains 
within. 

Matilda  was  preparing  to  leave  the  monument  and 
return  to  Ptolemais  with  her  train,  in  order  to  restore 
the  sacred  place  to  that  solitude  requisite  for  the  prince 
to  leave  it  unperccived  in  his  turn,  when  a  sudden  noisa 
waa  heard  at  the  door.  <•  Who  is  there  ?"  enquired  the 
princess,  alaimed.  »  I,"  replied  a  voice  she  immediately 
recoignised  to  be  that  of  Berengere ;  **  I  came  hither 
with  the  king  to  meet  you  ;  we  will  not  suffer  that  yoti 
should  remain  so  long  shut  up  in  a  tomb."  «  O  holy 
Saviour,  we  are  lost !"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  **  Rich- 
ard is  there  ! — ^if  he  should  enter  and  aee  you — all  your 
blood— O  Malek  Adhel,  we  will  die  together!"    »Cahn 
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thy  aUrm,  my  beloved,**  answered  he ;  **  I  shall  coa- 
irive  to  avoid  the  king's  sight."  He  said,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  pall  that  was  spread  over  Montmo- 
rency's coffin  :  Matilda,  while  she  arranged  it  round  his 
head,  experienced  fresh  terror,  but  it  was  no  longer  the 
fear  of  being  surprised  that  caused  it ;  when  she  saw 
Malek  Adhel  under  that  fiineral  covering,  as  if  entombed 
under  the  shade  of  death,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
already  cot  off  from  the  living,  and  that,  between  her 
and  him,  death  stood  exclaiming,  that  the  awful  day  was 
not  far  off  when  she  shoold  be  called  upon  to  lay  the 
funeral  veil  over  him  for  ever !  Struck  with  that  fatal 
presentiment,  she  turned  pale,  staggered,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  could  scarcely  open  the  door,  where  Be- 
rengere  was  waiting  for  her.  Surprised  at  the  extreme 
alteration  of  her  features,  the  queen  enquired  what 
gloomy  meditation  could  have  afiEected  her  thus ;  but  too 
much  terror  oppressed  the  virgin's  soul  to  allow  her  yet 
the  power  of  giving  an  answer :  she  looked  at  Beren- 
gere,  tried  to  smile ;  her  lips  resisted  her  efforts,  and  she 
was  forced  to  sit  down  to  calm  her  disordered  spirits. 
Richard  looked  at  her  attentively.  «  Never,"  said  he, 
«  did  any  person  take  so  much  pleasure  in  haunting 
tombs,  and  quit  them  with  so  much  terror  and  reluc- 
tance; say,  what  can  be  the  charm  that  detains  you 
here,  and  the  thoughts  that  engage  your  mind  1"  He 
then  entered  the  monument;  Matilda  shuddered— she 
saw  an  abyss  gaping  before  her,  and  destruction  stalking 
by  her  side.  Should  Malek  Adhel  utter  but  a  single 
word,  heave  but  a  sigh,  and  the  inflexible  Richard  hear 
it,  nothing  could  stop  the  impetuosity  of  hb  wrath  ;  he 
would  plunge  his  sword  into  the  prince's  heart,  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  open  to  receive  its  prey  !  Ah  ! 
rather  than  let  his  ruin  be  complete,  she  was  decided  to 
encounter  all,  spring  before'the  hero  she  loved,  and  serve 
him  as  a  shield :  Richard,  to  reach  that  generous  heart, 
must  pierce  through  that  of  a  sister,  and  perhaps  he 
would  stop  and  shrink  at  the  idea  of  shedding  some  of 
his  own  blood  1  Thus  determined,  she  arose  and  listen- 
ed, ready  to  dart  forwards  at  the  least  noise ;  but  she 
beard  nothing ;  all  was  still,  and  Richard  soon  came  out 
with  an  air  of  tranquillity  that  told  be  had  not  dicover- 
ed  any  thing :  he  closed  the  door,  took  the  key,  and  said 
to  his  sister,  *<  You  shall  not  enter  this  place  again,  Ma- 
tilda ;  the  impressions  you  receive  here  are  too  strong  to 
bear  being  renewed,  and  so  much  melancholy  does  not 
became  the  fata  that  awaits  you.  Bid  farewell  to  this 
monument,  then,  for  I  swear  you  shall  no  longer  behold 
the  sad  objects  it  contains."  Richard,  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  was  unconscious  of  the  misery  they  gave 
his  sister,  and  of  the  sinister  presentiment  they  confirm- 
ed; though  guiltless,  she  had  just  felt  the  terrors  of 
crime;  though  she  had  lost  nothing,  she  now  experienc- 
ed those  of  despair.  The  unfortunate  concealed  her 
grief  in  silence,  and  only  raising  to  heaven  her  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  she  implored  Him  who  alone  could 
hear  her,  to  excuse  her,  and  lend  her  assistance  for  what 
ah^  hoped,  or  consolations  for  what  she  feared. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  tilts  recommenced,  and 
the  field  of  honour  was  opened  to  the  Mussulmans.  8a- 
ladin  came  and  took  his  accustomed  seat ;  but  Malek 
Adhel  was  not  with  him.  Every  one  wondered,  and 
knew  not  what  to  conclude  from  his  absence.  How  hap- 
pened it  that  where  a  triumph  was  to  be  obtained,  a 
rival  to  be  humbled,  and  the  prize  to  be  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Prinoess  of  England,  Malek  Adhel  de- 
layed so  long  to  appear  t  Out  of  consideration  for  that 
great  prince,  and  at  Saladin's  request,  the  opening  of  the 
tournaments  was  suspended  for  a  few  hours.  During 
this  expectation  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  Matikla,  in  or- 
der to  trace  in  her  countenance  the  signs  of  her  secret 
sentiments;  but  she  had  recovered  her  serenity;  the 
terror  of  her  presentiments  had  subsided,  and,  satisfied 
with  Malek  Adhel's  generosity  and  attachment,  she  was 
more  likely  to  rejoice  than  grieve  at  his  absence.  Lusig- 
nan  drew  near  her,  and  said  ironically,  *<  Malek  Adhel 
is  very  tardy,  madam,  in  coming  to  make  good  his 
threats,  and  justify  that  confidence  that  would  not  allow 
him  yesterday  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  his  gaining  the 
prize.  If  it  were  great  presumption  in  him  to  seem  so 
secure,^  it  was  at  least  his  duty  to  coom  and  contend  for 
it."  «  Sire,"  replied  the  princess,  with  a  cold  and  dig- 
nified air,  **  Makk  Adbal  is  too  well  known  ta  peimit 
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any  one  to  think  amiss  of  him ;  and  the  reward  due  to 
so  noUe  a  character  is,  to  be  persuaded  that,  when  he 
does  not  fulfil  a  commonplace  duty,  it  is  because  be  has 
one  of  higher  importance  to  attend  to." 

She  said,  and  left  him.  Lusignan  remained  confoni|d- 
od;  he  drew  near  Richard,  and  eaqjuired  whether  be 
was  certain  that  his  sister  had  received  no  message  nor 
visit  from  Malek  Adhel ;  the  king  affirmed  she  had  noL 
StiH  LusijEoan  doubted,  for  jealous  love  is  sharp-sighted, 
and  he  recollected  the  di^  when  the  prince  was  intro- 
duced into  Matilda's  apartment  unknown  to  Richard. 
But  he  was  diverted  firom  his  unhappy  reflections  by  the 
sound  of  the  trunqtets,  which  announced  that  the  time 
allowed  for  Malek  Adhel's  arrival  had  just  expired,  and 
that  the  camp  judges  bad  opened  the  lists.  Glory  called, 
the  warriors  flew,  and,  during  that  day  of  harmony,  the 
Mussulmans,  intermixing  with  the  Christians,  the  oom- 
bat  became  more  general  and  obstinate  than  on  the  pr^ 
ceding  day.  The  Saracens  obtained  the  advantage  in 
some  instances;  Kaled  threw  down  the  most  valonMi# 
knigbii,  but  Lusignan  threw  him  down  in  his  turn,  and 
at  last  prevailed  over  all  the  rest ;  for  the  second  time  he 
was  crowned  victor  by  the  princess,  and  the  same  on  the 
following  days.  In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  were  in 
a  state  of  agitation :  Saladin  began  to  grow  uneasy  at 
his  brother's  protracted  absence,  for  which  be  could  as- 
sign no  cause.  To  abandon  all  the  victories  to  bis  rival, 
leave  the  stage  where  his  destinies  were  deciding,  and 
the  object  his  heart  adored,  seemed  so  strange  to  the  sul- 
tan, that  his  friendship  was  alarmed  at  the  only  expla- 
nation he  could  give  it ;  he  knew  Malek  Adhel,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  his  courage  and  violence  of  his  passions; 
he  knew  the  world  had  no  obstacles  capable  of  arresting 
him  ;  was  Malek  Adhel  lost  to  the  world  and  to  him  t 
While  that  dreadful  idea  distracted  his  fraternal  feelings, 
and  that  emissaries  were  dispersed  on  all  sides  by  his  com- 
mand, time  elapsed,  and  the  day  approached  when  the 
council  of  bishops  was  to  pronounce  the  resolution  that 
carried  with  it  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  most 
profound  secrecy  enveloped  their  discussions,  for  these 
venerable  lathers  had  allowed  no  one  to  discover  on 
which  side  they  would  incline  the  sacred  balance.  In 
vain  bad  Lusignan  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  secret, 
and  employed  all  his  artifices  to  acquire  partisans  among 
them:  in  vain  had  he  reminded  them  it  was  to  him  they 
owed  the  august  mission  the  Christians  had  entrusted  to 
them ;  he  could  not  succeed  in  biassing  their  minds,  nor 
alter  the  rectitude  of  their  judgments :  the  more  sensi- 
ble they  were  of  the  importance  of  their  office  and  the 
confidence  shown  them,  the  nM»re  they  wished  to  evince 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust.  It  was  not  the  political 
interests  only  of  the  two  empires,  it  was  the  cause  of 
heaven  they  had  before  them ;  they  were  the  arbiters  of 
the  faith;  they  laboured  for  Qod,  and  this  idea,  that 
raised  their  minds  so  high,  had  freed  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  every  human  weakness.  Lusignan  wondered^ 
and  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  hopes.  In  ap- 
pointing this  council,  he  bad  weighed  well  all  the  power 
that  flattery  and  dissimulation  have  over  men's  minds, 
and  he  had  not  mistaken :  but  these  men  were  Chris- 
tians; and  that  Christians,  animated  with  the  true  spirit 
of  their  divine  law,  are  n^re  than  men,  he  had  too  much 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  discouraged;  he  knew  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Nazareth  and  the  Bishop  of  Bethle- 
hem abhorred  the  infidelii ;  that,  next  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre,  they  were  the  most  eloquent  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  he  thought  he  might  depend  on  them.  He 
wished  much  that  Richard  would  exert  his  credit  over 
the  bishops  of  his  kingdom,  to  make  them  averse  to  all 
spirit  of  conciliation  ;  but  he  durst  not  propose  to  him 
their  seduction ;  ho  revered  Richard's  character  too 
much  to  mention  such  means,  and  would  have  been 
afraid  of  weakening  his  friendship  by  letting  him  see  he 
employed  them ;  but  at  least  he  indirectly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  king's  blunt  sincerity,  by  contriving  to  make 
him  declare  publicly,  on  several  occasions,  that  the 
council  would  oblige  him  by  refusing  the  terms ;  and 
even  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  his  friendship  to  urge 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings ;  for  he  feared  that  if  the 
arebbishop  came  back,  he  would  turn  all  their  opinions 
in  favour  of  Malek  Adhel ;  and  a  confused  presentiment 
told  him  that  William  was  on  the  point  of  arriving.  At 
last  came  that  day  when  the  decision  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced, the  truce  to  change  into  peace  or  war,  and  Ma^ 
tilda  to  know  her  fate.    Twelve  hours  yet,  and  Matilda 


wouM  have  no  more  hopes  to  entettain,  no  change  to 
expect;  twelve  bouts  yet,  and  her  &te  would  be  de« 
cided  I  Was  that  awful  day  to  pass,  like  the  preeediog 
ones,  in  gloomy  silence,  and  oo  voice  to  reveal  lo  her 
what  fate  had  befallen  Malek  Adhel  and  the  arcbliisbopT 
Her  soul  was  agitated,  and  her  eountenaace  betrajed 
the  secret  of  her  soul.  If  she  durst,  she  would  have 
repented  sending  the  prinee  in  quest  o(  the  prelate  ;  bol 
h4^  intention  was  too  pure  to  aUow  her  t«  condenn  it, 
were  it  even  at  the  price  of  her  BMsfortune.  She  was 
endeavouring  to  be  resigned,  and  t*  subdue  her  grief  as 
she  had  conquered  the  allurements  of  leve ;  but  this 
victory  was  more  difficult,  and  could  not  be  obtained  in 
a  moment  During  her  prayers,  theivfbre,  often  did  love 
make  her  absent,  and,  without  thinking,  she  exclarsMd^ 
<*  O  my  greatest  blessing !  who  will  bremk  my  fettcn^ 
and  give  me  wings  to  go  and  meet  thee  1  How  long 
wilt  thou  delay  bringiuff  me  back  my  joy,  and  hoger  in 
dispelling  the  gloom  that  sonovnds  me  1  Haste,  for  I 
heir  grievoualy  the  weight  of  thy  absence^  and  love  thee 
so,  that  ray  heart  if  lost  in  Ibee,  and  ean  wish  kr  no 
other  comfort"  But  scarcely  had.  she  uttered  tbeet  pas- 
sionate exclamations,  than  she  coloured,  and  retracted 
them. 

Meanwhile,  in  proportion  as  her  hopes  grew  weaker, 
she  felt  her  love  increastng,  and  it  never  was  perhaps 
more  violent  than  on  that  day  when  she  was  perk^  so 
the  point  of  receiving  orders  to  abjure  it  How  maoj 
varioua  griefs  crowded  on  her  soul  1  The  priae  rasenred 
for  the  last  combat^tbat  prise  the  moot  valuable  of  all, 
was  the  picture  of  Matilda.  Most  she  be  reduced  to  the 
mortification  of  giving  it  to  Lusignan  1  Alas  I  when  abe 
consented  to  its  being  done  she  thought  it  woald  have 
had  another  owner.  Berengere  caught  her  in  the  tamolt 
of  these  diflerent  agitations :  under  pretence  of  eonduet- 
ing  her  to  the  tournaments,  she  came  to  compassionate 
and  share  her  sorrow.  Matilda  sat  down  by  the  qaeea, 
wept,  and  remained  in  silence ;  her  hair  and  dress  were 
disordered.  Although  the  hour  of  the  entertainmenta  was 
approaching,  she  could  not  resolve  to  insoK  her  own 
grief  by  adorning  her  person  with  splendour  and  nagoi- 
ficenee.  She  refused  her  attendants'  cares,  and  dropped 
bitter  tears  on  the  bandeaa  of  diamonds  destined  to  iHod 
her  hair.  In  vain  did  the  impatient  Richard  send  to  re- 
quest her  to  haste ;  she  listened  with  indi&reoce  to  the 
messengers  of  his  displeasure,  and  feared  onlj  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  put  it  off 
by  delaying  the  commencement  of  the  sports,  and  aatbey 
must  wait  for  her  to  begin,  she  was  resolved  to  appear  as 
late  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fatal  aomest 
when  all  excuses  were  exhausted,  arrived ;  she  was  forced 
to  go.  She  did  not  yet  feel  that  boldness  which  reiists 
openly  ;  passion  aloi>e  gives  it,  and  the  timid  rirgia  bid 
more  tenderness  than  passion.  They  led  her  Uke  a  vie* 
tim  towards  the  place  of  pomp  and  decoration,  where  all 
eyes  aiul  hearts  were  waating  fior  her.  Alas !  bad  she 
been  of  a  rank  less  exalted,  sbe  might  in  obscarity  bare 
concealed  her  agitations  and  tears ;  but  her  soirew  was 
doomed  to  appear  publicly  belbro  all  those  who  for- 
rounded  and  watched  her.  Hpw  did  that  sileot  grief 
confined  in  her  boeom  increase  at  the  sound  of  the  war- 
like and  joyful  instruments  of  victory  !  bow  bitterly  and 
reluctantly  did  sbe  perceive  satisfaction,  pleaswe,  and 
hope  still  sweeter  than  pleasure,  depicted  on  the  eonii- 
tenances  of  all  around  her !  She  leaned  her  elbow  oa 
the  balcony,  reclined  her  head  on  her  hand :  and  not 
deigning  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  combatanta,  kept  her  ^ca 
intensely  fixed  on  the  road  to  Cesarea,  the  only  place  on 
earth  whence  a  epark  of  hope  could  rome. 

Until  that  day,  Saladin  had  not  entered  the  hsla :  ae- 
customed  to  the  deadly  blows  of  battles,  he  was  oew  to 
the  gallant  and  warlike  exercises  of  Europeaa  cbivaliy, 
and  had  not  wished  to  commit  his  rank  in  eneottaten 
where  defeat  was  a  shame,  and  victory  a  mere  aport. 
Meanwhile,  on  seeing  his  bravest  captains  invariably 
conquered  by  Lusignan,  that  presumptuous  king,  who 
dared  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  io  his 
presence,  gaining  all  the  prizes,  and  on  the  poial  of  ob- 
taining the  picture  of  the  princess  destined  to  Malek 
AdheKs  bed,  he  could  no  longer  repress  his  indigoadoii 
and  rage :  he  rose  on  his  throne,  and  exclaimed, "  Wait 
for  me.  King  of  Jerusalem ;  thou  art  not  conqueror  y^ 
and  perhaps  I  am  destined  to  strip  thee  of  thy  elmma  to 
this  day's  prize,  as  I  have  stripped  thee  of  that  ^iAgdom 
thou  retainest  in  title  alone."  Lusignan,  intoxicated 
with  his  aucceas,  looked  at  Saladin  with  arrogance  and 
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pride,  nid  wuA,  **  Gome,  pmod  •oldin ;  I  nrjoic*  in  tby 
duUenge;  com*  qvkkly,  and  let  Uie  nobe  of  thy  firil 
precede  that  of  thy  tbtose,  and  the  end  of  thy  mmrpm' 
tkNu"  deladiii,  inoesaed  at  ao  niieh  araogaoee,  raihed 
tnia  the  cirele.  They  engaged;  sever  had  ao  iNich 
lage  and  aaimoaity  fired  two  adveraaiiea ;  the  hhioted 
pointa  ef  their  aworda  hot  Ut  aerred  their  naentflieiit, 
«Bd  their  foiy  aeeoMd  eoipenaaled  ky  the  irioleaoe  of 
their  hfom.  AU  the  apeetatera  were  iMHred;  they  he- 
heM  in  nleaee  the  dieadftil  eaceaiitar ;  Hatiida  henelf 
gaw  it  all  her  atleotion ;  ahe  did  Bot  allow  heraalf  te 
iDma  wiahea  in  behalf  of  Saladin,  Ood*a  inveterate  enemy, 
who  lately  had  inspired  her  with  ao  muoh  honrer ;  bat 
yet  ihe  aiade  none  for  Luaignan.  No,  all  the  efibrta  of 
her  feaignatioo  and  faith  were  inauflioient  to  induce  her 
io  wiah  ha  aheuld  become  the  pawewor  of  her  picture. 
Long  waa  that  combat  equal,  and  viotoiy  uncaitain ; 
bat  Laaignan,  accnatomed  to  aH  theee  hardy  ipona, 
knew  the  art  of  aaving  hia  strength  and  actlTily.  Sala- 
4itn  knew  only  to  give  deadly  blows,  and  aa,  in  that 
Imid  of  atraggle,  none  ooold  prove  aoch,  he  eihaiisted 
hb  Ibroe  in  vain,  and  aaw  with  aatooishment  he  was 
loatng  hie  vigoar  before  he  had  obtatned  the  least  advan- 
tage. Laaignan  availed  bimaelf  of  his  enemy's  imprn- 
^Miee;  he  tamed  round  him,  provoked,  irritated  him, 
parried  all  hb  blows,  gave  him  new  onea  incessantly, 
watched  lor  the  favourable  opportuni^,  struck  him  on 
Ihe  right  when  Saladin  thought  him  on  the  left,  and  at 
ihe  ioatant  when  the  aoltan  waa  lifting  up  hb  arm  to 
crush  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  hb  aword,  Lusig- 
nan  wliceled  about,  paased  swiftly  behind,  seized  bold  of 
him  skilfully,  raised  him  from  the  ground,  threw  him 
down,  and  exclaimed,  **  Thoa  does  the  usurper  fall !" 
do  nubte  a  defeat  delighted  Ihe  assembly  ;  their  enthu- 
siaam  broke  out  into  transporta.  Luaignan  waa  going 
to  be  crowned,  when  on  a  audden  the  i>rinceaa  in  a  loud 
voice  excbiosed,  «« Behold !  here  comea  the  avenger !" 
8be  had  acarcely  ottered  these  words,  when  she  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Berengere,  and  Maiek  Adhel,  covered  with 
dust,  on  a  horae  reekiug  with  foam,  ruabed  in  like  thun- 
d«r,  apcaag  over  the  barrier,  appeared  in  the  circle,  and 
aaw  vrith  horror  hb  brother  lying  oil  the  ground  before 
Lusigaaii.  Thb  laat,  deaperate  at  hb  sudden  appear- 
ance, af  which  he  at  once  foreaaw  the  oonaeqoencea, 
dbsembled  hb  rage,  and  with  a  scornful  look  exclaimed, 
**  Thou  comeat  rather  late  to  contend  for  victory  !"  **  I 
eome  time  enough  to  snatch  it  from  thee  i"  replied  the 
hero,  eagerly.  ••  O  Saladin,  be  consoled,  thou  shalt  be 
revenged!**  and  at  that  moment,  incensed  at  hb  beloved 
brother's  shame,  he  thoaght  more  of  him  than  of  Ma- 
tilda, and  fought  more  to  wipe  off  his  stain  than  to  ob- 
tain the  prise*  Ho  aprang  forward  with  impetaoaity ; 
aparka  flew  from  hb  formidable  hand ; — he  pressed  on, 
poshed  hb  enemy  with  such  force  and  skill,  that  Lusigw 
nan,  aaionished,  confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  his  blows, 
lost  himaett^  ataggered,  and  was  ready  to  foil  without 
reaiataoce.  Malek  Adhel,  perc^ving  hb  disordered  con- 
dition, stopped  and  aaid,  **  Recover  thyself^  Laaignan  ! 
to  vanquish  thee,  I  have  no  need  of  availing  myself  of 
aurpriae.'*  At  theae  words,  acclamationa  resounded  from 
all  qaartera;  the  Chriatiana  fofgot  they  applauded  a 
Muaaulman,  and  religion  remained  ailent  before  so  much 
magnanimity.  Luaignan,  witneaa  of  ^he  tiiumph  his 
rival's  generosity  had  just  obtained,  aM  aeeing  but  too 
vrell  hb  valour  reserved  him  another— that  a  moment 
would  enable  him  to  gain  two  victoriea,  and  efiace  at 
once  all  hb  own  triumpha  and  gfory — Luaignan  took 
advice  foom  hb  despair  alone ;  he  gave  himself  up  to 
raving  transports;  if  he  could  not  conquer,  he  wished 
Io  die,  for  hideous  and  bloody  death  waa,  in  hia  eyea,  an 
object  lees  frightful  than  to  behold  Malek  Adhel  crowned 
by  the  baud  of  Matilda  !  Having  nothing  more  to  con- 
aider,  he  ventured  to  attack  hia  rival,  and  he  did  it  with 
ao  much  violence  and  rage,  that,  if  Mabk  Adhel  could 
havo  been  aorprised,  it  muat  have  been  then.  Never 
had  he  experienced  such  resistance ;  hb  arma  reaounded 
under  the  Uowa  he  received,  and  Luaignan  at  length 
forced  him  to  fall  back,  but  even  then  hb  auperiority  did 
not  foraake  him.  **  Luaignan,"  said  he,  <«tby  defeat  is 
BO  sport  I  I  thought  I  had  a  rival  only  to  encounter ; 
but  thoo  beigbleneat  my  glory,  in  showing  me  it  is  a 
heao  I  am  about  Io  conquer."  These  words  were  scarce- 
ly uttered,  when,  like  the  ambient  flame,  he  rushed  on 
Losignan,  and  brought  him  at  once  to  the  ground  !  **  Go 
oo,"  aaid  the  unfoitunate  monarch,  **  and  take  my  life, 
aa  thoo  hast  already  taken  my  honour,  my  kingdom,  and 


Matilda'a  heart !"  •«  LoaigMm/'  replbd  the  hero,  holding 
out  hb  hand  to  him  with  goodness,  «<can  an  inatant  of 
ill  lock  eiace  eight  daya  of  aoceesa ;  and  canat  thou  not 
pnidoQ  me  for  depriving  thee  of  a  priae  which  thou  hast 
taken  flrom  my  brother,  and  all  tboae  who  have  dared  to 
enoounter  thee  t"  •*  Aba  S  what  aignify  my  past  tri- 
umphs I"  exclaimed  Luaignan,  mournfully ;  *<  will  they 
pvoveot  Matilda  from  thinking  they  were  the  eflect  of  thy 
abaeoool  What  unheard  of  fouK^  haa  brought  thee 
back  due  day,  proud  Muasulroan ;  driven  thee  hither  to 
croea  and  lamish  my  gloiy,  snd,  with  it,  to  rob  me  of 
the  HlMtrious  Matilda'a  picture  !"  <•  What  I  the  picture 
el  Matildn  the  prise,  and  I  have  not  yet  received  it !" 
interrupted  Malek  Adhel ;  and,  with  the  same  awiftneaa 
ha  had  cruahed  hb  rival,  he  inatantly  ran  to  the  prin- 
oeaa^a  feet.  She  aaw  him,  bluahed,  and  looked  at  him 
again ;  aho  conveyed  in  that  look  her  heart,  her  anxiety, 
her  hopea,  and  her  love ;  and  though  ahe  had  not  uttered 
a  word,  Malek  Adhel  had  never  been  ao  ascuie  of  being 
beloved.  With  what  pleasore  were  the  virgin'a  arma 
thrown  around  the  hero'a  neck,  to  aospend  the  chain  to 
which  hung  the  picture !  how  happy  and  proud  to  de- 
corate him  with  that  gift  in  the  eyea  of  so  many  con- 
federate nations !  hew  much  more  she  thought  he  had 
deaerved ;  and  how  did  the  tender  hope  of  being  abb, 
aome  day,  to  give  him  what  he  had  a  joat  right  to,  add 
charma  to  her  beauty  I  Proatrate  before  her,  Malek  Ad- 
hel availed  himself  of  the  rapid  inatant  when  ahe  bent 
forward  to  raise  him  up,  to  tell  her  myateriooaly,  **  The 
prelate  will  be  here  to-morrow ;  but,  ere  hb  arrival,  a 
word,  a  ringb  word,  in  Montmorency'a  monument." 

That  name  had  scarcely  passed  hb  lips,  when  Richard 
drew  near  and  interrupted  him.  The  other  apectatora 
parted  the  two  lovers ;  from  all  qnartera  they  came  to 
enquire  about  Malek  AdhePa  abaence ;  he  refused  to  ex- 
plain himaelf,  but  on  hb  anxioua  and  g^loomy  brow  no 
joy  aeemed  to  follow  hia  triumph.  Soon  Saladin,  re- 
tiring to  hb  tent,  aent  to  detdre  hb  brother  to  come  and 
join  him.  Malek  Adhel  obeyed  ;  he  withdrew.  Lusig- 
nsn,  sad,  ailent,  and  bruised  with  bb  fsll,  waa  casting 
wild  looks  on  the  ground,  and  remaining  alone  at  a  dia- 
tance.  The  haaty  Richard  did  not  conceal  bis  dbap- 
pointment;  the  mortiflcation  hb  brother  in  arms  had 
met  with  wounded  him  sensibly,  and  reminded  him  of 
hb  own ;  be  conk!  not  endure  the  thought  of  an  alliance 
with  him  who  had  homUcd  them  both.  A  aort  of  con- 
atemation  prevailed  in  that  noble  aaaembly ;  every  one 
aeemed  agitated  with  gloomy^leas,  and  Matikb's  heart 
was  not  the  least  engaged.  The  prelate  was  to  srrive 
the  next  day,  aaid  Malek  Adhel ;  the  council,  of  bishops 
was  to  break  up  that  evening :  she  must  prevent  it,  she 
mast  announce  the  archbishop'a  return  ;  yea,  ahe  felt  it 
requisite,  whatever  might  be  the  dispoattiona  of  the 
council:  if  fovourable  to  the  prince,  ahe  wanted  the 
preUte's  approbation  to  adopt  them ;  if  contrary,  ahe 
had  need  of  bb  presence  to  soften  them.  **  My  brother," 
said  she  to  Richard,  •*  the  archbbbop  will  be  here  to- 
morrow ;  surely  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  church,  and 
the  high  repuution  of  wisdom  he  deservedly  enjoys,  will 
not  allow  the  council,  when  they  have  but  one  day  to 
wait,  to  pronounce  without  him."  On  hearing  this,  Lu- 
signan  arose  suddenly  in  anger.  Richard  assumed  a 
stem  coontenance,  and  asked  his  sister  how  she  could 
affirm  that  the  prelate  would  be  at  Ptobmais  the  next 
day.  **  The  prince  told  me  so,"  replied  she,  colouring; 
•*  he  must  have  met  with  him  somewhere."  Lusignan 
said  to  Richard,  gloomily,  **  Doea  your  majesty  permit 
the  council  of  bishops  to  break  up  t"  Before  the  King 
of  Engbnd  could  find  time  to  answer,  the  dokes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Austria,  Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  and  chiefs, 
exclaimed  unanimously,  it  waa  but  strict  justice  to  sc- 
quaint  the  council  ^with  the  archbbhop's  impending 
return.  Lusignsn  ofl^ered  ro  reply,  but  they  would  not 
allow  it.  «  My  brother,"  said  the  princess,  respectfully, 
•*  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  their  judgment  cannot  be 
deemed  foir  and  equitable,  without  it  be  confirmed  by 
the  prebte'a  prudence  and  wisdom  t  He  has  until  thb 
day  guided  my  thoughts  and  actions,  and  is  he  to  aban- 
don me  at  the  moat  interesting  period  of  my  life  t  Con- 
sent, dear  brother,  that  the  council  of  bishopa  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  Arcbbiahop  of  Tyre'a  return." 
*«  You  may  send  there,"  replied  Richsrd,  spitefully ; 
**  that  aflair  interests  you  more  than  me,  and  haa  hitherto 
given  me  too  much  vexation  not  to  make  me  regret  I 
ever  felt  any  concern  in  it."  The  princeaa  did  not  wait  for 
a  mora  obliging  conaent,  and  hastened  to  deapatch  one 


of  her  pagea  to  acquaint  the  pope'a  legate  with  what 
was  paaaing.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  minotea,  the 
doom  were  flung  open,  and  all  the  prelatea  appeared. 
**  Well,  my  fothera,"  exclaimed  Richard,  <*  you  have 
auapended  your  deciaion  t"  **  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre's 
impending  return,  and  the  wiah  of  the  pincess,  have  ap- 
peared two  auch  poweribl  reaaona,"  replied  the  Bishop 
of  l^asareth,  **  that  one  alone  had  been  aufficbnt  to  de- 
lay our  judgment  till  to-morrow."  During  thb  dtacourse, 
the  legste  looked  at  the  princeaa  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  emotion,  and,  happening  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing to  sit  by  her,  he  could  not  help  telling  her  in  a  low 
voice,  «  Ah  !  my  chiU,  what  have  you  done !"  and  then 
he  atopped  auddenly.  The  virgin  was  disturbed ;  she 
sought  in  hb  looks  the  conclusion  of  his  speech ;  he 
cast  hb  eyes  to  the  ground  to  prevent  her ;  she  then 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  violent  emotion  these  few 
words  of  the  legate  had  cauaed  her,  and  replied  in  a 
foltering  voice,  •<  What  have  I  done,  my  father  !~-my 
duty,  I  think,  and  I  hope  God  win  not  puniah  me  for  it." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

On  quitting  Matilda,  Malek  Adhel  made  no  doubt  but 
that  ahe  would  ybld  to  bb  requeat^  and  meet  him  with 
the  next  morning's  dawn  at  Montmorency's  tomb.  But, 
when  she  wss  left  alone  in  her  apartment,  the  princess 
became  the  prey  of  the  most  painftil  uncertainty,  and 
passed  that  whole  night  aleepless.  Msiek  Adhel's  words 
resounded  in  her  heart,  and  obtained  there  a  most  aflfeo- 
tionate  hearing.  Could  ahe  deny  a  few  momenta'  inters 
vbw  to  a  hero  who,  perbapa,  the  next  day,  waa  to  be 
the  lord  of  her  destiny ;  who  often  had  expoaed  hb  life 
for  her  aake,  and  had  saved  Richard's ;  who,  to  obey 
her  commands,  had  resigned  eight  days  of  triumph  and 
glory  to  hb  rival;  and  who,  by  the  number  of  hb 
fovoura,  and  the  magnitude  of  hb  sacrificea,  had  laid  on 
her  auch  obKgationa,  that,  although  her  gratitude  had 
become  a  passion,  she  fsncied  it  waa  not  yet  strong 
enough,  and  did  not  sufllcbntly  acquit  her. 

« I  will  undoubtedly  go  and  meet  him,"  aaid  she  to 
herself,  vehemently,  as  if  to  stifle  a  aecret  murmur  that 
rose  in  her  inmost  soul ;  « I  have  promised  nothing  shall 
he  be  denied  that  religion  and  virtiie  allow  me  to  grant ; 
and  when  so  important  a  day  is  at  hand ;  when  he,  per^ 
haps,  staggering  in  hb  foith,  vrants  my  advice  and  en- 
couragement ;  doea  not  duty  itaelf  command  me  to  go 
and  aee  him  t"  But,  in  utteri/ig  that  word  «duty,"  the 
princeaa  gave  it  a  feebb  articulation,  aa  if  ahe  felt  con- 
scious  of  its  being  mbplaced.  <*  Beaidea,'*  added  she, 
« is  it  not  requbite  I  should  know  the  prelate's  dbposi- 
tion,  and  the  eflect  of  hb  exertions  on  the  prince's  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  hia  opinion  will  be  in  the 
council  of  bishops,  and  endeavour  to  change  it  if  it 
ahould  not  be  favourable  t"  Dismissing  then  all  other 
reflections,  she  determined  to  go  next  day  to  Montmo- 
rency'a tomb,  preriously  to  wbbh  she  threw  herself  on 
her  bed  to  taste  a  few  hours'  rest ;  but  to  rest  on  a 
guilty  project ! — could  the  innocent  virgin  have  done  it ! 
and  could  sleep  c^oae  those  eyes  which  the  inward  panga 
of  an  abrmed  conacience  inceaaantly  kept  .open  t  but, 
the  instant  when  aleep  aeems  creeping  on  us,  and  our 
eflbrta  to  deceive  ourselves  begin  to  grow  feeble,  a 
thoaght  starta  up— then  another ;  they  are  no  longer  the 
fruit  of  an  error  we  love,  but  that  of  truth,  which  re- 
covers all  ita  rigfata  as  soon  aa  the  will  has  ceased  to 
detain  error.  Matilda  could  no  longer  steal  away  ftt>m 
the  influence  of  that  aecret  power ;  vexed  and  dbturbed, 
riie  abruptly  left  that  bed  where  she  waa  ao  for  from 
finding  peace,  dreaacd  heraolf  in  haste,  traversed  the  ora* 
tory,  and  opened  tho  windows  of  her  balcony;  she 
paced  it  in  sibnce :  all  waa  still ;  she  heard  no  noise, 
save  that  of  the  sea-wavea  breaking  on  the  rocky  ahore. 
«*  They  alao  are  agitated,"  said  she,  <*  but  not  so  agitated 
aa  I  am."  After  a  pause,  ahe  added — **  Guide  me,  O 
my  God,  for  I  awear  love  shall  not  triumph  over  thee." 
She  continued  to  walk,  but  a  religious  disposition  had 
joat  suggested  better  thoughts  to'  her.  «  When,  in  spite 
of  decorum  and  propriety,  I  ventured  to  give  Malek 
Adhel  an  appointment,"  said  she,  *<  it  aeemed  to  me  aa 
if  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  God ;  and,  by  aending  him  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Tyre's  sasistance,  I  sent  him  to  know- 
ledge and  salvation.  I  alone  could  have  induced  him  to 
make  that  aacrifice;  I  had  no  other  means  to  bring  about 
hb  conversion,  since  it  could  only  he  the  firoit  of  Wil- 
Ibm's  carea,  and  I  had  not  a  moment  to  bee,  since  H 
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thy  aUrm,  my  beloved,**  answered  he ;  "  I  shall  coo« 
tiive  to  avoid  the  king's  sight."  He  said,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  pall  that  was  spread  over  Montmo- 
rency's coffin :  Matilda,  while  she  arranged  it  round  his 
heady  experienced  fresh  terror,  but  it  was  no  longer  the 
fear  of  being  surprised  that  caused  it ;  when  she  saw 
Malek  Adhel  under  that  funeral  covering,  as  if  entombed 
under  the  shade  of  death,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
already  cut  off  from  the  living,  and  that,  between  her 
and  him,  death  stood  exclaiming,  that  the  awful  day  was 
not  far  off  when  she  should  be  called  upon  to  lay  the 
funeral  veil  over  him  for  ever  !  Struck  with  that  fatal 
presentiment,  she  turned  pale,  staggered,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  could  scarcely  open  the  door,  where  Be- 
rengere  was  waiting  for  her.  Surprised  at  the  extreme 
alteration  of  her  features,  the  queen  enquired  what 
gloomy  meditation  could  have  afiEected  her  thus ;  but  too 
much  terror  oppressed  the  virgin's  soul  to  allow  her  yet 
the  power  of  giving  an  answer :  she  looked  at  Beren* 
gere,  tried  to  smile  ;  her  lips  resisted  her  efforts,  and  she 
was  forced  to  sit  down  to  calm  her  disordered  spirits. 
Richard  looked  at  her  attentively.  «  Never,"  said  he, 
**  did  any  person  take  so  much  pleasure  in  haunting 
tombs,  and  quit  them  with  so  much  terror  and  reluc- 
tance; say,  what  can  be  the  charm  that  detains  you 
here,  and  the  thoughto  that  engage  your  mind  1"  He 
then  entered  the  monument;  Matilda  shuddered — she 
saw  an  abyss  gaping  before  her,  and  destruction  sulking 
by  her  side.  Should  Malek  Adhel  utter  but  a  single 
word,  heave  but  a  sigh,  and  the  inflexible  Richard  hear 
it,  nothing  could  stop  the  impetuosity  of  hb  wrath  ;  he 
would  plunge  his  sword  into  the  prince's  heart,  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  open  to  receive  its  prey  I  Ah  I 
rather  than  let  his  ruin  be  complete,  she  was  decided  to 
encounter  all,  spring  before*the  hero  she  loved,  and  serve 
him  as  a  shield :  Richard,  to  reach  that  generous  heart, 
must  pierce  through  that  of  a  sister,  and  perhaps  he 
would  stop  and  shrink  at  the  idea  of  shedding  some  of 
his  own  blood  1  Thus  determined,  she  arose  and  listen- 
ed, ready  to  dart  forwards  at  the  least  noise ;  but  she 
beard  nothing ;  all  was  still,  and  Richard  soon  came  out 
with  an  air  of  tranquillity  that  told  he  had  not  dicover- 
ed  any  thing :  he  closed  the  door,  took  the  key,  and  said 
to  his  sister,  "  You  shall  not  enter  this  place  again,  Ma- 
tilda ;  the  impressions  you  receive  here  are  too  strong  to 
bear  being  renewed,  and  so  much  melancholy  does  not 
became  the  fate  that  awaits  you.  Bid  farewell  to  this 
monument,  tlicn,  for  I  swear  you  shall  no  longer  behold 
the  sad  objects  it  contains."  Richard,  as  be  pronounced 
these  words,  was  unconscious  of  the  misery  they  gave 
his  sister,  and  of  the  sinister  presentiment  they  confirm- 
ed; though  guiltless,  she  had  Just  felt  the  terrors  of 
crime;  though  she  had  lost  nothing,  she  now  experienc- 
ed those  of  despair.  The  unfortunate  concealed  her 
grief  in  silence,  and  only  raising  to  heaven  her  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  she  implored  Him  who  alone  could 
hear  her,  to  excuse  her,  and  lend  her  assistance  for  what 
she  hoped,  or  consolations  for  what  she  feared. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  tilts  recommenced,  and 
the  field  of  honour  was  opened  to  the  Mussulmans.  8a- 
ladineame  and  took  bis  accustomed  seat;  but  Malek 
Adhel  was  not  with  him.  Every  one  wondered,  and 
knew  not  what  to  conclude  from  his  absence.  How  hap- 
pened it  that  where  a  triumph  was  to  be  obtained,  a 
rival  to  be  humbled,  and  the  prize  to  be  reeeivcd  from 
the  hands  of  the  Princess  of  England,  Malek  Adhel  de- 
layed so  long  to  appear  1  Out  of  consideration  for  that 
great  prince,  and  at  Saladin's  request,  the  opening  of  the 
tournaments  was  suspended  for  a  few  hours.  During 
this  expectation  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  Matilda,  in  or- 
der to  trace  in  her  countenance  the  signs  of  her  secret 
sentiments;  but  she  had  recovered  her  serenity;  the 
terror  of  her  presentiments  had  subsided,  and,  satisfied 
with  Malek  Adhel's  generosity  and  attachment,  she  was 
more  likely  to  rejoice  than  grieve  at  his  absence.  Lusig- 
nan  drew  near  her,  and  said  ironically,  '*  Malek  Adhel 
is  very  tardy,  madam,  in  coming  to  make  good  his 
threats,  and  justify  that  confidence  that  would  not  allow 
him  yesterday  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  his  gaining  the 
prise.  If  it  were  great  presumption  in  him  to  seem  so 
secure,^  it  was  at  least  his  duty  to  come  and  contend  for 
it."  «  Sire,"  replied  the  princess,  with  a  cold  and  dig- 
nified air,  «  Makk  Adbal  is  too  well  known  to  peimit 
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any  one  to  think  amiss  of  him ;  and  the  reward  due  to 
so  noUe  a  character  is,  to  be  persuaded  that,  when  he 
does  not  fulfil  a  commonplace  duty,  it  is  because  be  has 
one  of  higher  importance  to  attend  to." 

She  said,  and  lef^  him.  Lusignan  remained  confound- 
ed; he  drew  near  Richard,  and  enquired  whether  be 
was  certain  that  his  sister  had  received  no  message  nor 
visit  from  Malek  Adhel ;  the  king  affirmed  she  had  not. 
StiH  Lusignan  doubted,  for  jealous  love  is  sharp<«glited, 
and  he  recollected  the  di^  when  the  prince  was  intro- 
duced into  Matilda's  apartment  unknown  to  Richard. 
But  he  was  diverted  firom  his  unhappy  reflections  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  which  announced  that  the  time 
allowed  for  Malek  Adhel's  arrival  had  just  expired,  and 
that  the  camp  judges  bad  opened  the  lists.  Glory  called, 
the  warriors  flew,  and,  during  that  day  of  harmony,  the 
Mussulmans,  intermixing  wiUi  the  Christians,  the  com- 
bat became  more  general  and  obstinate  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  Saracens  obtained  the  advantage  in 
some  instances;  Kaled  threw  down  the  most  valprooi 
knights,  but  Lusignan  threw  him  down  in  his  turn,  and 
at  last  prevailed  over  all  the  rest ;  for  the  second  time  he 
was  crowned  victor  by  the  princess,  and  the  same  on  the 
following  days.  In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  were  in 
a  state  of  agitation :  Saladin  began  to  grow  uneasy  at 
his  brother's  protracted  absence,  for  which  be  could  as- 
sign no  cause.  To  abandon  all  the  victories  to  his  rival, 
leave  the  stage  where  his  destinies  were  deciding,  and 
the  object  his  heart  adored,  seemed  so  strange  to  the  sul- 
tan, that  his  frieiklship  was  alarmed  at  the  only  expla- 
nation be  could  give  it ;  he  knew  Malek  Adhel,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  his  courage  and  violence  of  his  passions; 
he  knew  the  world  had  no  obstacles  capable  of  arresting 
him  ;  was  Malek  Adhel  lost  to  the  world  and  to  him  1 
While  that  dreadful  idea  distracted  his  fraternal  feelings, 
and  that  emiasanes  were  dispersed  on  all  »ides  by  his  com- 
mand, time  elapsed,  and  the  day  approached  when  the 
council  of  bishops  was  to  pronounce  the  resolution  that 
carried  with  it  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  most 
profound  secrecy  enveloped  their  discussions,  for  these 
venerable  fathers  bad  allowed  no  one  to  discover  on 
which  side  they  would  incline  the  sacied  balance.  In 
vain  had  Lusignan  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  aeeret, 
and  employed  all  his  artifices  to  acquire  partisans  among 
them:  in  vain  bad  he  reminded  them  it  was  to  him  they 
owed  the  august  mission  the  Christians  had  entrusted  to 
them ;  he  could  not  succeed  in  biassing  their  minds,  nor 
alter  the  rectitude  of  their  judgments :  the  more  sensi- 
ble they  were  of  the  importance  of  their  office  and  the 
confidence  shown  them,  the  nM»re  they  wislied  to  evince 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust.  It  was  not  the  political 
interests  only  of  the  two  empires,  it  was  the  cause  of 
heaven  they  had  before  them ;  they  were  the  arbiters  of 
the  fuitb;  they  laboured  for  Qod,  and  this  idea,  that 
raised  their  minds  so  high,  had  freed  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  every  human  weakness.  Lusignan  wonderedy 
and  found  himself  disappointed  in  bis  hopes.  In  ap- 
pointing this  council,  he  bad  weighed  well  all  the  power 
that  flattery  and  dissimulation  have  over  men's  minds, 
and  he  had  not  mistaken :  but  these  men  were  Chris- 
tians; and  that  Christians,  animated  with  the  true  spirit 
of  their  divine  law,  are  more  than  men,  he  had  too  much 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  discouraged;  he  knew  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Nazareth  and  the  Bishop  of  Bethle- 
hem abhorred  the  infidels ;  that,  next  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre,  they  were  the  most  eloquent  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  he  thought- he  might  depend  on  them.  He 
wished  much  that  Richard  would  exert  his  credit  over 
the  bishops  of  his  kingdom,  to  make  ihem  averse  to  all 
spirit  of  conciliation  ;  but  be  durst  not  propose  to  him 
their  seduction ;  he  revered  Richard*s  character  too 
much  to  mention  auch  means,  and  would  have  been 
afraid  of  weakening  bis  friendship  by  letting  him  see  he 
employed  them ;  but  at  least  he  indirectly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  king's  blunt  sincerity,  by  contriving  to  make 
him  declare  publicly,  on  several  occasions,  that  the 
council  woukl  oblige  him  by  refusing  the  terms;  and 
even  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  his  friendship  to  urge 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings ;  for  he  feared  that  if  the 
archbishop  came  back,  he  would  turn  all  their  opinions 
in  favour  of  Malek  Adhel ;  and  a  confused  presentiment 
told  him  that  William  was  on  the  point  of  arriving.  At 
last  came  that  day  when  the  decision  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced, the  truce  to  change  into  peace  or  war,  and  Ma^ 
tilda  to  know  her  fate.    Twelve  hours  yet,  and  Matilda 


wouki  have  no  more  hopes  to  entertain,  no  change  to 
expect ;  twelve  houis  yet,  and  her  &te  would  be  de* 
cided  I  Was  that  awful  day  to  pass,  like  the  prsoediog 
ones,  in  gloomy  silence,  and  no  voice  to  reveal  to  her 
what  fate  had  befiedlen  Malek  Adhel  and  tbe  aitbbbfaopt 
Her  soul  was  agitated,  and  her  eountenaiice  betrajed 
the  secret  of  her  soul.  If  she  durst,  she  would  have 
repented  sending  tbe  prinee  in  quest  of  tbe  prelate ;  bat 
her  intention  was  too  pure  to  allow  her  to  condenn  it, 
were  it  even  at  the  price  of  her  misfortaoe.  8bt  was 
endeavouring  to  be  resigned,  and  to  subdue  her  grief  as 
she  had  conquered  the  allurements  of  love ;  but  this 
victory  was  more  difficult,  and  could  not  be  obtaiaed  in 
a  moment.  During  her  prayers,  tbsrefbie,  often  did  love 
make  her  absent,  and,  without  thinking,  she  ezclaiaMdy 
<'  O  my  greatest  blessing  I  who  will  break  aiy  fettcn^ 
and  give  me  wings  to  go  and  meet  thee  t  How  long 
wilt  thou  delay  brnging  me  back  my  joy,  and  liofer  in 
dispelling  the  gloom  that  sonounds  me  1  Haste,  for  I 
bear  grievously  the  weight  of  thy  absence^  and  love  tbca 
so,  that  my  l^rt  is  k>st  in  Ibee,  and  can  wish  kr  no 
other  comfort."  But  scarcely  had  slie  uttered  these  paa- 
sionate  exclamations,  than  she  oolcMired,  and  retracted 
them. 

Meanwhile,  in  proportion  as  her  hopes  grew  weaker, 
she  felt  her  love  increastng,  and  it  never  was  perhaps 
more  violent  than  on  that  day  when  she  was  perbapa  an 
the  point  of  receiving  orders  to  abjure  il.  How  many 
various  griefs  crowded  on  her  soul  1  Tho  priae  reasrvdl 
for  the  last  combat^tbat  prise  tbe  naoet  valuable  of  all, 
was  the  picture  of  Matilda.  Must  she  be  reduced  to  tbe 
mortification  of  giving  it  to  Lusignan  1  Alas  t  wbeo  abe 
consented  to  its  being  done  she  tbooght  it  would  have 
had  another  owner.  Berengere  caught  her  in  tbe  tamolt 
of  these  diflerent  agitations :  under  pretence  of  eonduet- 
ing  her  to  tbe  tournaments,  she  came  to  eonpassionate 
and  share  ber  sorrow.  Matilda  sat  down  by  tbe  qoeea, 
wept,  and  remained  in  silence ;  her  hair  and  dresa  were 
disordered.  Although  the  hour  of  tbe  entertainmenta  was 
approaching,  she  could  not  resolve  to  iosoh  ber  owo 
grief  by  adorning  ber  person  with  aplendoor  and  augai- 
ficence.  She  refused  her  attendants'  cares,  and  dropped 
bitter  tears  on  the  bandeau  of  diamonds  destined  to  bind 
her  hair.  In  vain  did  the  impatient  Richard  send  to  re- 
quest her  to  haste ;  she  listened  with  indifierence  to  tbe 
messengers  of  bis  displeasure,  and  feared  only  tbe  ap- 
proach of  evening.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  put  it  ofl' 
by  delaying  the  commencement  of  the  sports,  and  as  tbey 
must  wait  for  her  to  begin,  she  was  resolved  to  sppear  as 
late  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fatal  momeot 
when  all  excuses  were  exhausted,  arrived ;  she  was  forced 
to  go.  She  did  not  yet  feel  that  boldness  which  reviBta 
openly  ;  passion  alone  gives  it,  and  tbe  tianid  rirgin  bad 
more  tenderness  than  passion.  They  led  ber  Uke  a  vic- 
tim towards  the  place  of  pomp  and  decoration,  where  all 
eyes  and  hearts  were  waiting  for  her.  Alas !  bad  sbe 
been  of  a  rank  lesa  exalted,  sbe  might  in  ebscarity  have 
concealed  her  agitations  and  tears ;  but  her  soirew  was 
doomed  to  appear  publicly  before  all  those  who  sor- 
rounded  and  watched  her.  Hpw  did  that  sileul  grief 
confined  in  her  boeom  increase  at  the  sound  of  tbe  war- 
like and  joyful  instruments  of  victory  !  how  bitterly  sod 
reluctantly  did  she  perceive  satisfaction,  pleasure,  aod 
hope  still  sweeter  than  pleasure,  depict^  on  tbe  eoan- 
tenances  of  all  around  ber !  She  leaned  her  elbow  0a 
the  balcony,  reclined  ber  head  on  ber  band :  and  not 
deigning  to  cast  a  glance  on  tbe  combatants,  kept  ber  eja 
intensely  fixed  on  tbe  road  to  Cesarea,  the  only  place  oa 
earth  whence  a  Fpark  of  hope  could  come. 

Until  that  day,  Saladin  bad  not  entered  the  bsls :  ae- 
customed  to  tbe  deadly  blows  of  battles,  be  was  new  to 
the  gallant  and  warlike  exercises  of  European  cbivaliy, 
and  had  not  wished  to  commit  bis  rank  in  eneooaten 
where  defeat  was  a  shame,  and  victory  a  mere  ^rt. 
Meanwhile,  on  seeing  bis  bravest  captaina  iaiariably 
conquered  by  Lusignan,  that  presumptuous  king,  who 
dar^  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  io  bis 
presence,  gaining  all  the  prizes,  and  on  the  point  of  ob- 
taining the  picture  of  the  princess  destined  to  Malek 
Adhel's  bed,  he  could  no  longer  repress  bis  indignatioQ 
and  rage :  be  rose  on  his  throne,  and  exclaimed,  "  Wait 
for  me.  King  of  Jerusalem ;  thou  art  not  conqueror  y«t> 
and  perhaps  I  am  destined  to  strip  thee  of  thy  daiais  to 
this  day's  prize,  as  I  have  stripped  thee  of  that  kingdom 
thou  retainest  in  title  alone."  Lusignan,  intoxicated 
with  his  auccess,  looked  at  Saladin  with  arrogance  and 
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prUe,  Slid  wMt  ••  Come,  pmod  •oldin ;  I  njoioe  in  thy 
ehaUenge ;  eomm  quickly,  and  let  tlie  noise  of  thy  fiill 
precede  that  of  thy  throne,  and  the  end  of  thy  wni|Mi- 
tion."  daladin,  inoeased  at  to  nach  arvoganee,  nnhed 
iBlft  the  circle.  They  engaged;  never  had  so  ntoch 
n^  and  amoMaity  find  two  adveraariea ;  the  hlnoted 
poinia  ef  their  aworda  hot  Ul  aerred  their  Heaentmant, 
and  their  faiy  aeeoMd  eoApenaatad  ky  the  iriolence  of 
their  hlowa.  AU  the  speetatora  were  movad;  they  he- 
held  in  ailenee  the  dreadlbl  eaceanlar ;  MatMn  henelf 
0ave  it  all  her  attention ;  ahe  did  not  allow  heraalf  te 
foam  wiahea  in  behalf  of  Saladin,  Ood'a  in?eterate  enemy, 
who  lately  had  inspired  her  with  ao  moeh  honror }  hot 
yet  ahe  mode  none  for  Luagnan.  No,  all  the  efibita  of 
her  raaigaation  and  &ith  were  inau^ent  to  induce  her 
lo  wiah  ha  should  become  the  paseessor  of  her  pictom. 
Xjong  waa  that  combat  equal,  and  viotoiy  nncaitain ; 
but  Lnwgnan,  accnatomed  to  aH  theae  hardly  sporia, 
knew  the  art  of  aaviag  hia  sttangth  and  actiTily.  8ala- 
<iifl  knew  only  to  give  deadly  blows,  and  aa,  in  that 
load  of  atmggle,  none  eooM  prove  such,  he  eihansted 
Jus  Ibree  in  vain,  and  saw  with  aatooisbment  he  was 
losing  hia  vigoar  before  he  had  obtained  the  least  advan- 
tage. Lasignan  availad  himaelf  of  his  enemy's  impro- 
deooe;  he  turned  round  him,  provoked,  irriuted  him, 
parried  all  hu  blows,  gave  him  new  onea  incessantly, 
watched  fir  the  favourable  opportuni^,  struck  him  on 
the  right  when  Saladin  thought  him  on  the  left,  and  at 
the  instant  when  the  aaltaa  waa  lifting  up  his  arm  to 
crash  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  hia  aword,  Lusig- 
nan  w'heeled  about,  paased  swiftly  behind,  seized  hokl  of 
him  skilfully,  rmsed  him  from  the  ground,  threw  him 
down,  and  exdaimed,  «  Thos  dees  the  usurper  fall !" 
do  nuble  a  defeat  deUgfated  the  aaaembly  ;  their  enthu- 
aiaam  broke  out  into  transports.  Lusignan  was  going 
to  he  crowned,  when  on  a  audden  the  |»rinoeaa  in  a  loud 
voice  exclatmed,  **  Behold !  here  comes  the  avenger  !*' 
She  had  acarcely  uttered  these  worda,  when  riie  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Berengere,  and  Malek  Adhel,  covered  with 
dust,  on  a  horse  reekiug  with  foam,  ruahed  in  like  thun- 
der, apcaag  over  the  barrier,  apfeared  in  the  circle,  and 
saw  with  horror  his  brother  lying  oil  the  ground  before 
Lo«gBtti«  This  last,  desperate  at  his  sudden  appear- 
ance, of  which  he  at  once  Coreaaw  the  consequences, 
duaestbled  his  rage,  and  with  a  scornful  look  exclaimed, 
**  Thou  oomest  rather  late  to  contend  for  victory  !*'  «« I 
come  time  enough  to  snatch  it  from  thee !"  replied  the 
hero,  eagerly.  **  O  Saladin,  be  consoled,  thoa  shalt  be 
revenged  f  and  at  that  moment,  incensed  at  hia  beloved 
brotb^s  shame,  he  thought  more  of  him  than  of  Ma- 
tilda, and  fought  more  to  wipe  off  his  stain  than  to  ob- 
tain the  prise.  Ho  sprang  forward  with  impetuosity ; 
^»arks  flew  from  his  formidable  hand ; — ^he  pressed  on, 
poshed  his  enemy  with  such  force  and  skill,  that  Lusigw 
nan,  astonished,  confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  his  blows, 
lost  himseH^  staggered,  and  was  ready  to  foil  without 
resistancau  Malek  Adhel,  percdving  his  disordered  con- 
dition, stopped  and  aaid,  **  Recover  thyself,  Lusignan  ! 
to  vanquish  thee,  I  have  no  need  of  availing  myself  of 
sorprise.*'  At  theae  words,  acclamations  resounded  from 
all  q Barters;  the  Christians  forgot  they  applauded  a 
Muasulman,  and  religion  remained  silent  before  so  much 
magnanimity.  Lusignan,  witness  of  Jhe  tiiumph  his 
livai's  generosity  had  just  obtained,  %mi  aeeing  but  too 
well  his  valour  reserved  him  another — ^that  a  moment 
would  enable  him  to  gain  two  victoriea,  and  efiace  at 
once  all  his  own  triumphs  and  glory — Lusignan  took 
advice  from  his  despair  alone ;  he  gave  himself  up  to 
raving  transports;  if  he  could  not  conquer,  he  wished 
to  die,  for  hideous  and  bloody  death  was,  in  his  eyes,  an 
obiect  leas  frightful  than  to  behold  Malek  Adhel  crowned 
by  the  hand  of  Matilda  !  Having  nothing  more  to  con- 
sider, he  ventured  to  attack  his  rival,  and  he  did  it  with 
ao  much  violence  and  rage,  that,  if  Malek  Adhel  could 
liav«  been  surprised,  it  must  have  been  then.  Never 
had  he  experienced  such  resistance ;  his  arms  resounded 
under  the  Mows  be  received,  and  Lusignan  at  length 
forced  him  to  fall  back,  but  even  then  his  superiority  did 
not  forsake  him.  **  Lusignan,"  said  he,  **•  thy  defeat  is 
no  sport!  I  thought  I  had  a  rival  only  to  encounter; 
but  thon  beightenest  my  glory,  in  showing  me  it  is  a 
hofo  I  am  about  to  conquer."  These  words  were  scarce- 
ly uttered,  when,  like  the  ambient  flame,  he  rushed  on 
Lusignan,  and  brought  him  at  once  to  the  ground  !  *<Go 
on,"  aaid  the  unfortunate  monarch,  •*  and  take  my  life, 
as  thoQ  hast  ahaady  taken  my  honour,  my  kingdom,  and 


Matilda's  heart !"  •«  Laaignan,"  replied  the  hero,  holding 
out  hia  hand  to  him  with  goodaeaa,  "can  an  instant  of 
ill  luck  efface  eight  days  of  success ;  and  canst  thou  not 
pardon  me  for  depriving  thee  of  a  priae  which  thou  hast 
taken  from  n^  brother,  and  all  thoae  who  have  dared  to 
enooanter  thee  t*^  ••  AhM  I  what  signify  my  past  tri- 
umphs !"  exclaimed  Lusignan,  moumfuUy ;  **  will  they 
pMweot  Matihla  flrom  thinking  they  ware  the  effect  of  thy 
abeenoa  1  What  unheard  of  fouhty  haa  brought  thee 
back  dua  day,  proud  Mussulman ;  driven  thee  hither  to 
crosa  and  tarnish  my  glory,  snd,  with  it,  to  rob  me  of 
the  itlastrioua  Mattlda*a  picture  !"  <«  What  I  the  picture 
ol  Matilda  the  priae,  and  I  have  not  yet  received  it !" 
interrupted  Malek  Adhel ;  and,  with  the  same  swiftness 
he  bad  crushed  his  rival,  he  instantly  ran  to  the  prin- 
cess's feet.  She  saw  him,  blushed,  and  looked  at  him 
again  ;  aho  conveyed  in  that  fook  her  heart,  her  anxiety, 
her  hapea,  and  her  love ;  and  though  she  had  not  uttered 
a  word,  Malek  Adhel  had  never  been  so  sscure  of  being 
beloved.  With  what  pleasore  were  the  virgin's  arma 
thrown  around  the  hero's  neck,  to  suspend  the  chain  to 
which  hung  the  picture !  how  happy  and  proud  to  de- 
corate htm  with  that  gifi  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  con- 
federate national  haw  much  more  ahe  thought  he  had 
deaerved ;  and  how  did  the  tender  hope  of  being  able, 
aome  day,  to  give  him  what  he  had  a  juat  right  to,  add 
charms  to  her  beauty  I  Proatrate  befota  her,  Malek  Ad- 
hel availed  himself  of  the  rapid  inatant  when  ahe  bent 
forward  to  raise  him  up,  to  tell  her  myaterioosly,  «  The 
prelate  will  be  here  to-morrow ;  but,  ere  hia  arrival,  a 
word,  a  sittgle  word,  in  Montmorency's  monument." 

That  name  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  when  Richard 
drew  near  and  interrupt«i  him.  The  other  apectators 
parted  the  two  lovers ;  from  all  quarters  they  came  to 
enquire  about  Malek  Adhere  abaence ;  he  refused  to  ex- 
plain himself,  but  on  his  snxious  and  gloomy  brow  no 
joy  aeemed  to  follow  his  triumph.  Soon  Saladin,  re- 
tiring to  his  tent,  aent  to  denire  his  brother  to  come  and 
join  him.  Malek  Adhel  obeyed  ;  he  vrithdrew.  Lusigw 
nan,  sad,  silent,  and  bruised  with  his  fstl,  waa  casting 
wild  looks  on  the  ground,  and  remaining  alone  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  hasty  Richard  did  not  conceal  his  disap- 
pointment; the  mortiflcation  hia  brother  in  arms  had 
met  with  wounded  him  sensibly,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  own ;  he  ooukl  not  endure  the  thought  of  an  alliance 
with  him  who  had  humbled  them  both.  A  sort  of  con- 
stamatioB  prevailed  in  that  noble  assembly ;  every  one 
seemed  agitated  with  gloomy^deas,  and  Matilda's  heart 
was  not  the  least  engaged.  The  prelate  was  to  arrive 
the  next  day,  said  Malek  Adbel ;  the  council,  of  biibops 
waa  to  break  up  that  evening :  she  must  prevent  it,  she 
must  announce  the  archbishop's  return  ;  yes,  she  felt  it 
requiflte,  whatever  might  be  the  dispositions  of  the 
council:  if  fevourable  to  the  prince,  she  wanted  the 
prelate's  approbation  to  adopt  them ;  if  contrary,  she 
had  need  of  his  presence  to  soften  them.  *'  My  brother," 
said  she  to  Richard,  ^  the  archbishop  will  be  here  to- 
morrow ;  surely  the  rank  he  hoMs  in  the  church,  and 
the  high  reputation  of  wisdom  he  deservedly  enjoys,  will 
not  allow  the  council,  when  they  have  but  one  day  to 
wait,  to  pronounce  without  him."  On  bearing  this,  Lu- 
signan arose  suddenly  in  anger.  Richard  assun>ed  a 
stem  countenance,  and  aaked  hia  sister  how  she  could 
affirm  that  the  prelate  would  be  at  Ptolemais  the  next 
day.  M  The  prince  told  me  so,"  replied  she,  colouring; 
*'  he  must  have  met  with  him  somewhere."  Lusignan 
said  to  Richard,  gloomily,  **  Does  your  majesty  permit 
the  council  of  bishops  to  break  up  1"  Before  the  King 
of  England  could  find  time  to  answer,  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Austria,  Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  and  chiefr, 
exclaimed  unanimously,  it  waa  but  strict  justice  to  ac- 
quaint the  council  ^with  the  archbishop's  impending 
return.  Lusignan  offered  to  reply,  but  they  would  not 
allow  it.  "  My  brother,"  said  the  princess,  respectfully, 
**  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  their  judgment  cannot  be 
deemed  foir  and  equitable,  without  it  be  confirmed  by 
the  prelate's  prudence  and  wisdom  t  He  has  until  thb 
day  guided  my  thoughts  and  actions,  and  is  he  to  aban- 
don me  at  the  moat  interesting  period  of  my  life  ?  Con- 
sent, dear  brother,  that  the  council  of  bishops  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre's  return." 
<*  You  may  send  there,"  replied  Richsrd,  spitefully ; 
**  that  affiur  interests  you  more  than  me,  and  has  hitherto 
given  me  too  much  vexstion  not  to  make  me  regret  I 
ever  felt  any  concern  in  it."  The  princeas  did  not  wait  for 
a  more  obliging  conaent,  and  hastened  to  despatch  one 


of  her  pages  ta  acquaint  the  pope'a  legate  with  what 
waa  paaaing.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
doom  were  flung  open,  and  all  the  prelates  appeared. 
**  Well,  my  fothera,"  exclaimed  Richard,  *<  you  have 
suspended  your  decision  1"  *<  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre's 
impending  return,  and  the  wiah  of  the  princess,  have  ap- 
peared two  such  powerful  reasons,"  replied  the  Bishop 
of  Nasareth,  « that  one  alone  had  been  aufficient  to  de- 
lay our  judgment  till  to-morrow."  During  this  discourse, 
the  legate  looked  at  the  princess  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  emotion,  and,  happening  in  the  courae  of  the  even- 
ing to  sit  by  her,  he  could  not  help  telling  her  in  a  low 
voice,  «  Ah  !  my  child,  what  have  you  done !"  and  then 
he  atopped  auddienly.  The  virgin  was  disturbed ;  she 
sought  in  his  looks  the  conclusion  of  his  speech ;  he 
csst  his  eyes  to  the  ground  to  prevent  her;  she  then 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  TiOlent  emotion  these  few 
worda  of  the  legate  had  cauaed  her,  and  replied  in  a 
follering  voice,  •<  What  have  I  done,  my  father  t~-my 
duty,  I  think,  and  I  hope  God  wiH  not  puniah  me  for  it." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

On  quitting  Matilda,  Malek  Adhel  made  no  doubt  but 
that  ahe  would  yield  to  his  request,  and  meet  him  with 
the  next  morning's  dawn  at  Montmorency's  tomb.  But, 
when  she  was  left  alone  in  her  apartment,  the  princess 
became  the  prey  of  the  most  painful  uncertainty,  and 
passed  that  whole  night  aleepless.  Malek  Adhcl's  words 
resounded  in  her  heart,  and  obtained  there  a  most  affec- 
tionate hearing.  Could  she  deny  a  few  moments'  interw 
view  to  a  hero  who,  perhaps,  the  next  day,  was  to  be 
the  lord  of  her  destiny ;  who  often  had  expoaed  his  life 
for  her  sake,  and  had  saved  Richard's ;  who,  to  obey 
her  commands,  had  redgned  eight  days  of  triumph  and 
glory  to  his  rival;  and  who,  by  the  number  of  his 
fovours,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  sacrificea,  had  laid  on 
her  such  obligations,  that,  although  her  gratitude  had 
become  a  passion,  she  fancied  it  was  not  yet  strong 
enough,  and  did  not  anfBciently  acquit  her. 

**  I  will  undoubtedly  go  and  meet  him,"  said  she  to 
herself,  vehemently,  as  if  to  stifle  a  secret  murmur  that 
rose  in  her  inmost  soul ;  "  I  have  promised  nothing  shall 
he  be  denied  that  religion  and  virtue  allow  me  to  grant ; 
and  when  so  important  a  day  is  at  hand ;  when  he,  per^ 
haps,  staggering  in  his  faith,  wants  my  advice  and  en- 
couragement ;  does  not  duty  itself  command  me  to  go 
and  see  him  !"  But,  in  utteriAg  that  word  «  duty,"  the 
princess  gave  it  a  feeble  articulation,  as  if  she  felt  con- 
scious of  its  being  misplaced.  **  Besides,"  added  she, 
**  is  it  not  requisite  I  should  know  the  prelate's  disposi- 
tion, and  the  eflect  of  his  exertions  on  the  prince's  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  his  opinion  will  be  in  the 
council  of  bishops,  and  endeavour  to  change  it  if  it 
ahould  not  be  favourable  t"  Dismissing  then  all  other 
reflections,  she  determined  to  go  next  day  to  Montmo- 
rency's tomb,  previously  to  which  she  threw  herself  on 
her  bed  to  taste  a  few  houra'  rest ;  but  to  rest  on  a 
guilty  project ! — could  the  innocent  virgin  have  done  it! 
and  could  sleep  dose  thoae  eyes  which  the  inward  pangs 
of  an  alarmed  conscience  incessantly  kept  .open  1  but, 
the  instant  when  aleep  aeems  creeping  on  us,  and  our 
efforts  to  deceive  ourselves  begin  to  grow  feeble,  a 
thought  starta  up— then  another ;  they  are  no  longer  the 
fruit  of  an  error  we  love,  but  that  of  truth,  which  re- 
covers all  its  rights  as  soon  as  the  will  has  ceased  to 
detain  error.  Matilda  could  no  longer  steal  away  from 
the  influence  of  that  secret  power ;  vexed  and  disturbed, 
she  abruptly  left  that  bed  where  she  was  so  fiir  from 
finding  peace,  dreaacd  herself  in  haste,  traversed  the  ora- 
tory, and  opened  the  windows  of  her  balcony;  ahe 
paced  it  in  silence :  all  was  still ;  she  heard  no  noise, 
save  that  of  the  sea-waves  breaking  on  the  rocky  shore. 
**  They  also  are  agitated,"  aaid  she,  **  but  not  so  agitated 
as  I  am."  After  a  pauae,  she  added — **  Guide  me,  O 
my  Ck>d,  for  I  swear  love  shall  not  triumph  over  thee." 
She  continued  to  walk,  but  a  religious  disposition  had 
just  suggested  better  thoughts  td*  her.  «  When,  in  spite 
of  decorum  and  propriety,  I  ventured  to  give  Malek 
Adbel  an  appointment,"  said  Fhe,  «  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  God ;  and,  by  aending  him  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Tyre's  asaistance,  I  sent  him  to  know* 
ledge  and  salvation.  I  alone  could  have  induced  him  to 
make  that  aacrifice ;  I  had  no  other  means  to  bring  about 
his  conversion,  since  it  could  only  he  the  fruit  of  Wil-^ 
liam's  cares,  and  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  since  H 
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WJt  Umo  indispensable  that  in  lers  than  ten  days  be 
should  find  the  archbishop,  be  persuaded,  and  bring  him 
back  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  council ;  whence  the 
ardibishop,  secure  in  his  holy  dispositions,  might  em- 
ploy all  bis  eloquence  in  our  favour.  Bui  now,  what 
have  I  to  say  1  what  reason  of  sufficient  weight  can  in- 
duce me  to  take  this  step  1 — his  wish ! — O  Heaven !  that 
were  enpugh  for  me,  but  cannot  be  enough  for  thee.  If 
William  have  brought  biro  back  to  thee,  I  shall  hear 
only  a  little  later  that  favour  of  thy  mercy  ;  and  at  least 
not  have  to  blush  at  the  msnner  in  which  I  shall  hear 
it ;  if  he  have  persevered  in  his  errors,  and  the  prelate's 
exertions  hava  proved  fruitless,  what  hope  can  I  build 
on  mine  1  Fool  I  ought  Ibve  to  give  thee  ao  much  pre- 
sumption as  to  believe  thou  canst  succeed,  when  that 
spring  of  eloquence  and  holiness  has  flowed  in  vain  1 
and  were  I  to  learn  that  the  prelate's  wisdom  is  going 
to  stand  up  against  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  and  were  I 
to  entertain  the  guilty  intention  of  persuading  him  from 
it,  can  I  hope  that  I  should  succeed  1  Is  the  prelate  a 
weak  man,  capable  of  abandoning  the  path  of  God  and 
justice  for  the  sake  of  human  interests  ?  am  I  not  even 
certain,  that,  if  he  arrive  Unlay,  he  will  at  once  repaii 
to  the  ooundL  without  even  seeing  or  speaking  to  me  1 
but  if  I  can  hope  nothing  from  William's  weakness, 
should  I  not  apprehend  every  thing  from  mine,  and  6» 
I  not  know,  <  that  whoever  loves  and  courts  peril  shall 
perbh  V  Ah !  since  that  meeting  is  not  indispensable, 
it  would  be  criminal ;  and  now,  whatever  may  be  my 
destiny,  I  must  wait  and  be  resigned — Silence,  then,  0 
my  God,  the  voice  of  Malek  Adhel,  that  speaks  loud  in 
my  heart,  and  accept  my  sacrifice  I"  She  then  fell  on 
iier  knees,  bent  her  bead  low  on  the  iron  steps  of  the 
balcony,  and  bathed  them  with  tears;  for  a  long  time 
her  incessant  and  deep  sobs  were  the  only  language  ol 
her  grief.  At  last  she  proceeded :  *<  To  begin  this  dsy 
by  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  the  heaviest  duly,  is  it  not 
a  way  to  render  heaven  more  £ivourable  to  my  hopea  1 
perhaps  it  may  be  moved  at  my  eiibrts !  perhsps  it  will 
reward  me  by  moving  the  heart  of  Malek  Adhel !  CI 
sweet  obligation  to  sufier  for  him !  O  divine  Son  of 
Mary !  if  his  salvation  is  to  be  the  price  of  all  earthly 
happiness  for  me,  deprive  me  of  all  that  which  I  expect 
ed  t^Jsday,  that  I  may,  for  the*  sake  of  greater  bless- 
ings^ resign  all  the  blessings  of  this  world  J"  She  ceased, 
and  might  then  have  alept,  for  she  would  not  have  sunk 
to  rest  on  a  guilty  thought  Meanwhile,  the  night  had 
neariy  elapsed  amidst  her  perplexities;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  princess,  but  hslf  satisfied  with  her 
painful  resolutions,  was  returning  to  her  apartment,  the 
sUrs  fading  away,  and  the  horizon  tinged  with  the  morn- 
ing twilight,  arrested  her  steps,  and  somewhat  altered 
her  mind's  good  dispositions.  •*  Alas,"  soid  she,  with 
profound  emotion,  *'  at  thb  moment  hie  is  setting  out, 
probably,  not  suspecting  the  cruel  determination  I  have 
taken ;  he  does  not  think  my  heart  capable  of  such  bar- 
barous rissolutions ;  he  goes,  hoping  to  meet  me  in  that 
abode  of  death  ;  he  counts  the  instants,  he  aocuses  me, 
suffers — O  great  Parent !  where  is  thy  mercy  ?  canst 
thou  command  me  to  afflict  Malek  Adhel  1  oo,  no,  ( 
surely  exaggerate  thy  rigour.  Alone,  without  guide  or 
support,  to  avoid  one  fault,  I  am  perhaps  going  to  com- 
mit a  greater.  Ah !  God  of  love  and  goodness,  can 
there  be  one  worae  than  to  torture  him  we  love  1  If  the 
prelate  were  by  roe,  hb  heart,  less  unkind,  less  cruel, 
than  mine,  would  allow  me  to  go  and  console  the  afflict- 
ed— Ah !  thou  weak  and  wretched  creature,  what  darest 
thou  imagine!  would  be  not  rather  tell  thee,  that  to 
compound  with  our  weakness  is  to  compound  with  de- 
struction 1  canst  thou  be  doubtful  what  order  he  would 
give  thee  t  no,  no,  thou  art  not ;  wavei  not,  therefore, 
in  thy  resolutions."  As  she  finished  these  words,  she 
tore  herself  away  from  the  sight  of  that  dawn  which 
distressed  her ;  she  would  not  let  that  progressive  light 
discover  to  her  the  anguish  of  Msiek  Adhel,  and  reveal 
the  vain  expectations  he  fed  upon.  Who  couM  say  at 
that  moment  which  was  most  to  be  pitied  of  the  two  1 
who  could  say  which  suffered  the  most !  she  who  im« 
posed  the  sacrifice,  or  he  who  bad  to  endure  it  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  surrounding  obscurity,  Matilda 
had  too  carefully  counted  the  instants  not  to  know  the 
day  was  far  advanced :  then,  only,  she  lefl  her  retire- 
ment, because  the  hour  being  elapsed,  she  no  longer  had 
to  dread  her  weakneas.  Impatient  to  learn  whether  tho 
prelate  waa  arrived,  she  went  to  the  queen's  apartment ; 
Berengere  preased  her  in  her  arms,  and  said,  *«  Sistftr,  a 


happy  preaentiment  wama  me  that  your  daya  of  aorrow 
are  over,  and.that  this  will  o|*en  a  long  lile  of  happineas 
before  you."  **  Happineaa  is  much,"  replied  the  virgin, 
««  but  I  have  asked  more  than  that  ot  God."  **  I  venture 
to  hope,"  anawered  the  queen,  **  tnat  he  will  grant  you 
all  that  you  have  asked  !  See  how  every  thing  seems 
to  prosper  since  yesterday ;  on  a  sudden,  Malek  Adhel 
appears  to  obtain  the  last  prize  and  the  nobleat  victory, 
and  this  morning  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  is  just  arrived 
to  determine  the  council  according  to  your  wishes." 
*«  The  srchbisbop  here !"  enquired  Matikla,  eagerly ; 
''and  how  long  aince  he  arrived!  baa  he  aeen  youl 
have  you  spoken  to  him  1"  **  He  has  been  above  an 
hour  in  Piolemais,"  replied  the  queen,  **  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  in  secret  conference  with  the  legate."  At 
this  news,  the  prince^  felt  her  heart  palpitate  violently, 
and  was  foiced  to  lean  against  the  wainscot  to  support 
her  wesk  frame.  Berengere  ran  to  her,  made  her  sit 
down,  and  said,  looking  at  her  with  uneasiness,  ^  Most 
assuredly,  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  day  will  conclude 
happily;  but  if  it  ahould  turn  out  otheiwise,  and  you 
be  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  the  prince,  you 
would  not  have  suflkient  strength."  **  For  a  short  pil- 
grimage," replied  the  virgin,  **  I  think  I  ahould  have 
fortitude  enough,  but  for  ever !  for  ever !"  She  ahook 
her  head,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  shed  a  tonent 
of  tears.  At  that  instant  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  page  announced  tho  king  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre ;  Matilda,  in  diamay,  rose  to  retire,  feeling  herself 
equally  unable  to  encounter  the  impending  excess  of 
felicity  or  wretchedness ;  but,  befoie  she  had  time  to  take 
a  aingle  step,  Richard  appeared,  followed  by  the  pious 
prelste;  and,  hiding  her  emotion  instantly,  she  respect- 
fully bent  down  to  greet  them,  and  sat  in  ailence,  with- 
out even  daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to  seek  in  the  arch- 
buihop's  countensnce  what  she  had  to  hope  or  fear. 
•*  My  father,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  «*  I  rejoice  that  you 
are  happily  restored  to  us ;  what  event  can  have  pro- 
tracted your  absence  so  long,  and  what  happy  fatebiings 
you  back  1"  **  I  was  uken  by  the  infideU,"  replied  the 
archbishop,  in  a  calm  an<f  grave  tone,  **  stopped  at  Jaffa, 
where  Metcboub  commands,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  and,  spite  of  the  tiuce  tbst 
suspends  sU  hostilities,  the  vindictive  Metcboub,  un- 
willing to  pardon  mo  the  share  he  supposed  I  hsd  in  the 
taking  of  Ptolemais,  availed  himself  of  hb  supreme 
authority  to  order  my  death.  Already  were  the  prepa- 
rations making ;  I  had  but  one  day  to  live ;  and,  humbly 
resigned,  saw  its  end  approaching  without  murmur ;  for, 
could  I  not  say  to  myaelf,  I  have  fought,  finished  my 
career,  and  preserved  the  faith  I  But  in  the  middle  of 
that  night,  which  I  looked  upon  as  my  last,  I  heard  the 
doors  of  my  prison  bursting  open ;  I  thought  they  wished 
to  hasten  the  hour  of  my  doom ;  I  walked  forward  to 
m«et  it.  What  did  I  see ;  a  warrior  rushing  to  my  as- 
sistance, and  breaking  my  chains,  a  deliverer!"  On 
hearing  this,  the  virgin  acreamed  with  joy  and  gratitude. 
«« And  that  deliverer,  who  was  he  1"  demanded  Richard. 
The  heart  of  the  princeas  had  guessed  it.  It  wss  indeed 
Mslek  Adhel,  who  had  restored  the  prelate  bis  life  and 
liberty  !  ^  I  know  not,  added  the  archbishop, «« by  whst 
miracle  of  Providence  he  was  conducted  to  Jafia,  w{ien 
all  seemed  conspiring  to  detain  him  here  ;  he  has  con- 
stantly refused  sll  explanation  on  thia  point  "  «  That 
conduct  covers  strange  mysteries,"  replied  Richard,  dis- 
satbfied ;  *«  and  it  b  difficult  enough  to  imagine  how 
Malek  Adhel  can  have  been  conducted  to  the  ppot  pre- 
cisely  in  time,  when  my  sister  and  the  queen,  alone,  here 
knew  the  motive  of  your  absence."  **  These  are  mys- 
teries,  it  is  true,"  answered  the  archbiahop,  <>  but  mys- 
teries  of  virtue  and  generosity  that  I  ahall  abstain  from 
diving  into,  out  of  veneration  for  that  hand  that  delights 
in  shedding  its  favours  in  concealment."  "  My  father," 
replied  Richard,  abruptly,  <*  you  are  strangely  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  this  Malek  Adhel ;  all  that  he  does,  sll  that 
reldtes  to  him,  b  always  excused  or  approved  of  by  you ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  may  not  be  fair  grounds 
to  apprehend  this  psrtiality  may  bias  your  opinion  con- 
cerning the  judgment  to  be  pronounced."  **  Sire,"  an- 
swered the  archbishop,  « I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it, 
Malek  Adhel  ia  dear  to  me ;  I  have  conceived  a  truly 
paternal  affection  for  him ;  bis  virtues  would  make  it  a 
law,  did  not  gratitude  make  it  a  duty  for  me ;  I  shall 
tell  the  council  of  bbbope,  as  I  now  tell  you,  all  the  good 
I  think  of  that  great  prince :  why  shouk)  I  conceal  it  t 
Is  it  necessary  to  be  unjust  to  maintain  all  the  rights  of 


religion  t  and  ia  not  that  the  moat  equiuUe  beait 
which  knows  them  best  1  It  does  not  become  me  to 
communicate  to  your  msj<-8ty  my  ideaa  and  pnjrdt ; 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  penetrating  eye  of  Him 
whom  nothing  can  escspe  will  be  sstisfied  with  their 
purity."  Richard  replied,  with  aome  confusion,  be  wu 
very  far  from  auapecting  their  rectitude.  •^Aod  bad 
you  suspected  it,  my  liege,"  answered  theprebte,**  sfasuU 
I  have  the  right  to  complain  1  I  am  but  a  man,  every 
man  b  frail ;  weakness  and  imperfection  ever,  attend  bb 
ateps;  and  being  aubject  to  error,  be  must  submit  to 
suspicion."  ^  O  venerable  saint !"  excbiroed  the  virgin, 
in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  ^you  alone  are  the  spotless 
bmb,  above  the  corruption  and  censures  of  the  world." 
<*  Calm  auch  transports,  daughter,"  asid  WilUaai,  "or 
save  them  for  greater  objects ;  none  are  pure  and  qtet- 
less  on  the  earth,  and  all  bear  their  sin  with  them;  but 
let  us  not  complain ;  that  makes  our  glory,  since  it  is 
our  strength  tbst  frees  us  from  it."  The  queeo  Ibea 
spoke,  snd  ssked  the  jirelate,  in  a  timid  voice,  whetber, 
among  the  praiaes  he  bet  towed  on  Malek  Adhel,  he  could 
mention  bia  docility  to  hear  him.  Thb  question,  wbicfa 
interested  Matilda  ao  strongly,  since  her  whole  destbj 
was  comprised  therein,  distuibed  her  soul,  and  the  glancs 
she  threw  on  the  prelate  divulged  it  to  him ;  he  turned 
aside  that  he  might  not  aee  her,  and  anawered  the  queen, 
that,  in  gratifying  her  curiosity,  he  must,  necessatilj, 
discover  the  opinion  he  was  going  to  pronounce  b  tbe 
council,  and  this  his  duty  did  not  allow ;  <«  I  will  even 
retire  thb  instant,"  added  he,  **  that  I  may  not  stand  aoj 
longer  exposed  to  indirect  solicitations,  which  I  cannot 
help  hearing,  and  have  no  right  to  Ibten  to."  He  said, 
and  withdrew ;  but,  on  the  wrinkles  of  hb  venerahlt 
brow,  the  princess  perceived  the  signs  of  a  violent  agita. 
tion  and  in  ward*  struggles ;  with  the  attachment  be  bors 
Malek  Adhel,  could  he  have  spoken  in  hb  Savour,  wby 
should  he  not  have  been  tranquil  t  how  did  her  beait 
palpitate  at  the  melandioly  thought !  how  did  she  heap 
on  a  few  minutea  all.  the  tortuies  of  her  wbob  life  to 
come !  Pale,  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
she  saw  nought  but  her  fears,  and  for  a  time  reoiained 
equally  indifferent  to  the  queen's  friendship  or  Ricbani's 
anger;  meanwhile,  aa  he  looked  at  her,  he  could  not 
help  at  laat  being  moved  at  her  situation ;  he  sat  down 
by  her,  look  hold  of  her  hand,  found  it  damp  and  eold. 
**  My  sister,"  said  he,  **  my  dear  Matilda,  how  does  your 
piety  allow  you  to  attach  so  much  price  to  earthly  and 
transient  objects  1"  In  a  weak  and  inarticulate  voice, 
she  replied,  **  They  are  not  earthly  and  transient  objecU 
that  now  engage  my  attention."  The  king  examined 
her  with  surprise,  and  seemed  musing  deeply ;  Beren* 
gere,  who  stood  by  them,  remained  in  silence,  but  a  noise 
was  heard  in  the  next  apartment.  A  page  ran  in,  and 
aaid,  «*  My  liege.  Prince  Malek  Adhel  has  sppeared  at 
the  door  of  the  Princess  of  England's  spartment,  and 
has  asked  to  see  her ;  but  the  King  of  Jerusalem  re^ 
fuses,  and  sweara  be  ahall  not  enter  without  a  apedal 
order  from  your  majesty.  The  prince,  enrsged,  bas 
drawn  hb  sword,  Lusignan  done  tbe  same,  and  tbdr 
blood  will  flow,  unleaa  your  majesty  go  and  appease  tbs 
quarrel."  At  these  words,  Richard  looked  at  bb  sister; 
she  was  no  longer  the  same ;  a  crimson  blush  suffused 
her  cheeks,  and  her  hand,  which  he  yet  held,  was 
glowing  with  heat  **  Suange  creature,"  aaid  be,  lisbg. 
*«  who  could  have  suspected  that  such  a  timid  and  soft 
countenance  concealed  so  many  passional  Madam" 
continued  he,  addreasing  the  queen,  «<  command  that 
young  peraon  to  retire :  she  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  seen." 
He  was  scarcely  gone  out,  when  Matilda  arose.  **  Tbe 
king  b  in  the  right,"  aaid  she ;  **  I  am  not  in  a  stste  to 
be  seen,  no  human  eye  ought  to  fiall  upon  me,  none  can 
bring  me  consolation,  assistance,  and  aupport."  **  Go 
into  the  alcove  of  my  oratory,"  aaid  the  queen;  **7oo 
will  find  there  the  Consoler  your  heart  b  calling  for;  and 
through  the  curtains,  which  separate  that  room  from 
this,  you  may,  unseen,  hear  all  that  will  take  plKO 
here." 

Matilda  retired  in  baste.  The  confused  voices  of  seve- 
ral persons,  among  which  she  could  distingubh  tbose  of 
Mslek  Adhel  and  Lusignan,  hurried  her  flight  On  en- 
tering the  oratory,  abe  prostrated  herself  before  the  image 
of  a  dying  Christ,  and  repeated  several  times,  with  fer- 
vour, those  words  written  below  the  crucifix.  **  Fatber, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  yet  oot  my 
will  but  thine  be  done."  But  soon  these  words,  tboogb 
so  well  suited  to  her  aitnation,  expired  on  her  lipt,  Vid 
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die  eould  no  loBger  pay  any  attantion,  ia?a  to  what  was 
paatng  near  har. 

CHAFfER  XLIL 

Berengera  lemoTod  her  seat,  and  placed  herself  before 
the  curuia  that  hid  the  prineess,  in  order  that  she  might 
the  better  hear  all  that  was  going  to  be  decided  respect- 
ing  bar  Cite.  Malek  Adhel  advanced  the  first  towards 
the  queen,  and,  with  agitation,  entreated  her  to  stand 
Matilda's  protect  reas  for  the  day,  and  free  hira  from  the 
intolerable  anguish  that  preyed  on  hit  heart  since  the 
dawn  had  appeared :  the  dawn  of  that  day  so  important 
for  him ;  that  day,  destined  to  be  the  finest  of  bis  life, 
had  eommenoed  amidst  the  most  gloomy  presages.  **  It 
■eemeJ  to  me,"  said  he,  <*  as  if  the  iJlastrioos  Matilda 
had  disappeared  from  the  surfaee  of  the  earth.  I  de- 
manded her  from  all  the  world;  the  awfol  sllenoe  of 
death  alone  answered  me.  Ah !  madam,  what  is  become 
of  her  ?  tell  me  what  envioiis  hand  has  snatched  her 
firoa  ne  1"  Berengere,  who  oonld  not  understand  him, 
answered,  with  some  surprise,  thst  nothing  slarming  bad 
befallen  the  princess.  Bfaiek  Adbel  could  not  believe  it ; 
ha  made  her  repeal,  sereral  times,  that  she  was  at  liberty, 
and  that  no  accident  had  deranged  her  health.  As  many 
tisMs  as  he  questioned  the  queen  on  those  points,  as  oft 
aha  answered  him  with  kind  politeness  ;  at  last,  when 
be  was  well  convinced  his  fears  had  no  foundation,  he 
ezekuaMd,  with  much  agitation,  that  he  would  not  troo- 
ble  her  with  any  more  enquiries,  that  he  was  satisfied 
and  easy,  and  he  took  a  seat  by  her,  seemingly  in  more 
dxstraas  of  mind  Chan  befbre.  •*  You  will  sgree,  sire," 
aaid  Lmgnsn,  addressing  Richard,  **  that  if  any  thing 
etnid  add  to  the  high  reputation  of  benevolence  and 
good  nature  the  Queen  of  England  has  obtained,  it 
wonid  be  the  condescension  she  bad  just  displayed  in 
answering  soch  strange  enquiries."  While  he  spoke, 
Sacfaard  was  watching  Malek  Adhel,  who  sat  in  the  same 
place  Matilda  had  occupied  befbre;  pale,  motionless, 
absorbed  Hke  her  by  one  only  tbonght,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  hearing  or  speaking.  Struck  with 
no  remarkable  a  resemUaiice,  he  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, ••  No !  I  never  saw  love  like  this  I"  The  ezdsma- 
lion  ailonished  all  who  heard  it,  and  Matilda  did  not 
lose  a  word.  Lusigoan,  apparratly  offeoded,  asked  the 
king,  drily,  what  love  he  was  talking  oft  **  Ah !  my 
brother," Veplied  Richard,  taking  hold  of  his  band,  **  I 
ahooM  have  been  moved,  had  it  not  been  for  ^ou." 
"  Almighty  powers !"  said  Matikla  to  herself^  behind  the 
enrtaia,  and  eonscions  of  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
alone,  **  the  hearts  of  kings  are  in  thy  band,  and  if  thou 
permit  it,  Richard  will  adopt  for  Malek  Adhel  those  sen- 
cimeBts  he  feels  for  Lusignsn  I"  «  Sire,"  replied  the 
King  of  JemsaleaD,  gravely,  *<  I  too  weU  perceive  that  I 
have  no  longer  any  hopes,  save  in  the  justice  and  reli- 
gion of  the  coonetL"  **  And  my  justice,  my  religion, 
my  oaths  too,"  answered  Richard,  angrily,  *<do  you  then 
coont  them  for  nothing?"  Lusignan,  pleased  with 
having  galled  him,  ezdaimed,  in  a  feigned  resentment, 
**  And  what  matters  that  your  mhjesty's  oaths  be  not  in- 
violabloy  if  it  is  no  longer  your  friendship  that  keeps 
theaa."  •*  Brother,"  exclaimed  Richard,  « this  is  the 
fiiat  angry  word  that  has  ever  passed  between  us ;  let 
«s  swear  it  shall  be  the  last."  At  these  wocds,  Lnsig. 
■an  threw  himself  into  the  king's  arms,  and,  while  they 
held  each  other  embraced,  Berengere  inclined  her  head 
towards  Malek  Adhel's,  and  told  him,  softly,  that  she 
wovid  accept  of  many  days'  servitude  to  see  him  that 
instant  in  Losignan's  plsoe.  -  Alas !"  replied  he,  **  but 
yeateiday  I  should  have  envied  such  warm  testimonies 
of  afiection ;  bat  now  my  soul  has  only  room  for  one 
wish — to  see  Mstikla  for  a  moment — to  speak  a  single 
word !"  **  Tell  it  me,"  interrupted  the  queen  ;«<  I  as- 
sure yon  it  shaU  not  be  lost"  «*  No,  madam,"  replied 
Malek  Adhel,  **  she  alone  most  hear  it."  Berengere 
having  watched  to  see  if  her  husband  did  not  observe 
her,  made  a  sign  with  her  hand,  and  pointed  at  the  cur- 
tain, which  parted  them  from  the  oratory,  adding,  very 
low  and  quick,  *•  Well,  I  will  move  back,  and  she  akme 
rfiall  hear  yon."  He  understood  her,  and  hb  heart 
leaped  with  hope  and  joy  ;  he  cast  on  the  queen  a  look 
expressive  of  soch  gratitude,  that  it  occurred  to  her  she 
oofl^t  to  have  looked  thus  at  him  on  the  day  when  he 
consented  to  restore  her  to  Richard.  The  recollection 
of  thif  soothed  for  a  few  moments  the  kind  of  remorse 
she  fell  at  disobeying  Richard's  commands ;  for,  if  con- 


jugal snbmisaion  be  a  sacred  doty,  is  not  (hat  duty  sacred 
too  which  prescribes  us  to  acquit  the  debts  of  grstitode  ? 

Malek  Adbel  wouMI  not  then  have  resigned  his  place 
for  the  throne  of  Philip  Augustus,  or  any  other  in  the 
universe.  He  recKned  his  head  towards  the  oratory, 
and  remained  silent  for  some  time ;  and  while  the  two 
kings,  thinking  him  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  were 
conversing  together,  and  walking  hastily  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  Malek  Adhel  seised  the  instant,  when 
they  were  at  the  farthest  distance,  to  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  a  low  voice ;  **  Matilda  I  do  you  hear 
my  grief^  do  you  listen  to  my  prayers  t"  He  then  fan- 
cied he  saw  the  curtains  moved,  as  if  by  her  hand ;  but, 
as  the  two  kings  wore  then  near  him,  he  said  nothing, 
and  concealed  with  his  hands  the  hopes  that  beamed  on 
his  countenance.  Scarcely  were  th<y  at  a  distance  again, 
when  he  added,  •*  I  waited  in  vain  for  you  this  morning, 
and  yet  how  important  was  it  for  us  to  meet  Alas  !  if 
you  are  now  too  late  to  see  the  archbishop,  we  are  lost 
for  ever  !"  **  O  God !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  in  a  pious 
oration,  **  when  I  tore  my  heart  to  obey  thee,  did  I  com- 
mit a  fiiolt,  and  wilt  thou  punish  me  for  it  1"  **  Proba- 
bly," said  Richard,  throwing  open  a  window  that  over- 
looked  the  Square  of  Hospitality,  where  the  assembly 
of  bishops  had  been  held,  **  probably  the  council  is  over ; 
I  see  the  prelates,  and  at  their  head  the  legate  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  advancing  this  way,  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  result  of  their  conference."  **  My  fate,  then, 
is  decided  !"  exclaimed  Lusignan.  **  And  mine  too !" 
interrupted  Malek  AdheL  The  same  words,  repeated  by 
Matilda,  mounted,  and  expired  in  the  breast  of  that 
heavenly  powet  she  was  invokin^^.  The  legate  and  the 
archbishop  now  entered.  **  Sire,"  said  the  former,  ad- 
dressing the  King  of  England,  *<  yesterday  evening  the 
council  were  disposed  to  give  your  august  sister  a  Mus- 
sulman lord,  and  such  our  dedsion  would  have  turned 
out,  had  we  not  been  forced  to  suspend  it  This  dsy 
the  eloquent  and  profound  wisdom  of  the  archbishop 
has  changed  all  our  opinions,  and  we  have  pronounced 
an  absolute  refusal,  unless,  before  the  expirstion  of  three 
days,  Malek  Adbel  consent  to  receive  bsptism,  and  swear 
never  ta  take  up  arms  sgainst  us."  *<  I  swear  this  very 
instant  that  shall  not  be !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  loudly ; 
•*  do  they  think  I  must  have  three  days  to  reject  the  com- 
mission of  treason  snd  perfidy  f  •<  Would  it  be  a  per. 
fidy  not  to  bear  arms  agtunst  us  t"  exclaimed  the  arch- 
bishop; <«the  Christians  demand  no  more."  ««So," 
interrupted  Richard,  abruptly,  **  you  reject  the  hand  of 
ray  sister  on  the  profiered  conditions!"  •*  I  only  refuse 
to  betrsy  Sdladin's  confidence  and  friendship,"  replied 
the  prince ;  **  and  that  illustrious  beauty,  who  combines 
all  perfections,  ought  not  to  be  the  reward  of  so  vile  an 
action !  Could  I  accept  soch  shameful  offers !  no,  never ; 
and  the  waves  that  wash  this  shore  shall  meet  those  .of 
the  Red  Sea,  ere  I  raise  s  sacrilegious  hand  against  my 
brother  and  my  country !"  He  sat  down*  again  as  if 
unable  to  say  any  more,  and  in  unspeakable  agitation. 

*<  Honourable  pontiff,"  said  Lusignan  to  William, 
**  how  high  you  soar  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
how  unworthy  are  they  to  fathom  the  wonderful  recti- 
tude of  your  heart!  Is  it  to  you. then,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  life ;  you,  whose  Influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  council  I  fended  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  ?" 
*  Sire,"  repUed  the  prelate,  with  deep  melancholy,  **  in 
this  affair  I  have  served  no  earthly  being,  listened  to  no 
interests ;  the  seal  of  religion  alone  has  opened  my  lips ; 
in  this  great  cause  it  is  God  and  his  rights  alone  that  I 
beheld,  and  no  other  had  I  any  business  to  look  to."  «  I 
own  that  yesterday  my  opiniim  was  contrary  to  the  arch- 
bishop's," said  the  legate,  **  and  in  acting  thus,  I  thought 
I  conformed  to  the  disposition  of  his  apostolic  holiness, 
for  I  knew  how  favourably  the  letters  written  by  Malek 
Adhel  to  Clement  and  Alexander  HI.  had  disposed  the 
conclave  towards  him."  While  he  continued  thus, 
Malek  Adhel,  taken  up  with  a  more  urgent  concern,  re- 
sumed his  pensive  attitude,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
noise  that  prevailed  around  him  to  exprsos  the  wishes 
bis  life  depended  upon,  he  inclined  towards  the  curtain, 
and  said,  <*  Matilda,  dost  thou  remember  the  oath  in  the 
desert  1  Except  the  sacrifice  of  thy  innocence  and  faith, 
thou  didst  engage  to  deny  me  no  other;  the  time  is 
come  to  make  good  thy  promise ;  to-morrow  vre  must 
meet  in  Montmorency's  tomb.  This  moment  I  mean  to 
shnt  myself  up  there,  and  there  will  I  remain,  till  thou 
earnest ;  if  thou  come  not,  I  will  still  remsin,  and  some 
day,  by  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  shall  those  of  Malek  Adhel 


be  found!"  The  trembling  Matikla  crawled  on  her 
knees  to  the  curtain,  she  applied  her  face  against  it,  and 
the  prince  thought  he  heard  her  breathe.  He  said  again, 
**  Matilda,  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to  die,  and  break  thy  en- 
gagement t"  «  No,"  replied  she,  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
Malek  Adhel's  heart  alone  could  tell  she  had  spoken. 
He  was  going  to  bless  her,  when  he  perceived  the  pre- 
late advancing  towards  him;  he  said  no  more.  The 
archbishop  stopped  before  the  queen.  **  Where  is  the 
princess,  madam,"  said  he ;  « I  am  told  she  is  in  your 
apartment,  may  I  not  go  in  ?  I  wish  to  see  her,  to  speak 
with  her,  and  to  dispose  her  angelic  piety  to  bear  me." 
"My  father,"  replied  Berengere,  "wait  a  little;  why 
should  you  be  in  baste  ?  why  rob  my  sister  of  the 
security  she  yet  enjoys  t  Alas !  it  will  be  of  short  du- 
ration !"  •♦  When  I  can  explain  my  motives  to  the 
princess,"  answered  William,  «  I  will  beg  your  majesty 
to  hear  them,  you  will  see  whether  the  interest,  the 
purity  of  religion,  allowed  us  to  accept  the  proposed 
alliance.  You  will  see  whether  giving  her  a  Mussulman 
lord  would  not  have  exposed  a  young  person's  weakness 
to  stagger  some  day  in  the  path  of  the  true  faith,  and 
make  us  all  responsible  for  her  everlasting  fate  1"  "  No, 
my  fether,  you  need  not  have  feared  it,"  replied  Malek 
Adhel,  **  you  know  my  past  promises,  but  your  inflexi- 
ble zeal  could  not  resolve  on  giving  way."  **  The  zeal 
that  has  heaven  for  its  object  cannot  give  way,"  ex- 
claimed the  archbishop ;  **  snd,  when  we  fight  in  that 
great  cause,  we  must  prevail  at  any  price;  he  is  no 
Christian,  my  son,  who  fears  to  show  himself  such  ;  he 
is  no  Christian  who  can  prefer  the  opinions,  interests, 
and  friendships  of  men  tu  those  duties  he  owes  to  heaven." 
Malek  Adhel  replied,  in  a  soft  voice,  and  bending  bis 
head  so  that  Matilda  should  hear  him,  "  My  fether,  yon 
have  inflicted  on  me  a  greater  injury  this  day  than  ull 
mankind  confederated  together  could  have  done;  yet 
there  is  no  man  I  esteem  so  highly  as. I  do  you,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  both  quit  this  world  without  being 
first  reconciled."  He  then  advanced  towards  Richard, 
and  told  him,  rather  proudly ;  **  Sire,  I  am  doubly  un- 
fortunate,  first  by  the  judgment  issued,  next  by  the  satis- 
faction it  seems  to  cause  you.  Metbinks  that,  had  yon 
expressed  some  regrets  for  my  sorrow,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  bitter ;  but  1  perceive  too  well  that  aH  here  have 
conspired  against  me,  andt  that  I  most  carry  my  hopes 
elsewhere— I  leave  you,  sire ;  I  am  going  to  acquaint 
my  brother  with  the  bishop's  answer ;  I  foresee  that,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  will  begin  the  wsr 
again  with  a  fury  more  sanguinary,  more  inveterate  than 
ever,  unless  some  event,  equally  happy  and  unexpected, 
turn  aside  this  new  calamity.*' 

Every  one  present  was  astonished  at  Malek  AdheTs 
moderation ;  Lusignan  thought  he  could  discover  a  mys- 
terious meaning  in  some  of  his  expressions.  He  sus- 
pected that,  before  be  went,  he  would  find  out  some 
means  of  writing  to  Matilda,  and  drawing  her  over  to 
his  side ;  to  overturn  that  project,  he  determined  not  to 
loee  sight  of  the  prince ;  and,  under  pretence  of  paying 
him  respect,  he  proposed  to  the  most  illustrious  chiefs 
among  the  Crusaders  to  attend  him  as  ^r  as  the  limits 
of  the  camp.  Richard  waa  seised  with  pleasure  at  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  prince  he  esteemed  this  sort  of 
homage ;  and,  as  he  escorted  him,  he  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  mudi  courtesy  on  the  price  he  should  have 
attached  to  his  alliance,  had  not  the  difference  of  religion 
and  the  honour  due  to  his  first  engagements  enjoined 
him  to  reject  it  Malek  Adhel,  conMent  within  hia  own 
mind  that  that  alliance  would  take  place,  showed  himself 
much  affected  at  the  king's  kind  professions,  and  they 
parted  with  all  the  marks  of  cordiality  and  affection. 

Scarcely  had  the  prince  arrived  under  Saladin's  tents^ 
when  he  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Post  thou  know  on 
what  conditiona  the  ChristianB  consent  to  give  me  Rich- 
ard's sister  1"  *«  On  those  which  I  have  proposed,  sorely," 
replied  the  sultan.  ** No!  they  have  rejected  them ;  un- 
less I  embrace  their  feith  and  abandon  thy  cause,  they 
win  not  grant  me  the  band  of  her  I  love."  «  And  thoo 
hast  indignantly  resigned  her  1"  exclaimed  the  sultan. 
«  NO|  I  have  not,"  replied  his  brother.  «  What  sayest 
thou,  Malek  Adhel  1"  answered  Saladin,  with  astonish, 
ment ;  ^a  shameful  passion  makes  a  traitor  of  thee,  and 
an  enemy  stands  before  me !"  *<  Do  not  utter  such  ex- 
pressions," interrupted  the  prince;  <«they  stain  thy  lips, 
and  thou  knowest  well  my  heart  belies  them.  I  am  thy 
brother,  Saladin  ;  how  then  can  I  now  become  thy  ene- 
my t    Hear  me!  this  is  bo  time  to  deliberate^    The 
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refuMl  of  the  Chrutiani  b  inerocibte;  thoo  wilt  go 
without  doubt,  but  I  shall  remain  here.  Fev  not  iMt 
the  CbritfliaDi,  findiog  me  on  their  landa  after  the  ruf»» 
ture,  ihoukl  treat  me  aa  an  enemy;  I  bate  a  aacred 
asylum  in  this  place— where,  I  am  not  at  libertj  to  men- 
tion ;  but  thither  the  Christians  will  not  come  to  seek 
roe.  Meanwhile,  I  shalt  not  be  long  ere  I  meet  tbee. 
Expect  me  at  Cesarea ;  I  beg  bat  three  days,  and  there 
I  will  briog  thee  my  wife  !**  •*  Thy  wife !"  exclaimed 
Baladln,  with  profound  astonishment,  **  the  Princess  of 
England!'*  <«  Herself !  her  heart  belongs  to  me!  her 
oaths  are  mine !  I  am  certain  ahe  will  not  betray  them. 
No  obstacle  can  stop  me,  and  I  answer  (or  the  success  of 
my  enterprise.  Take  with  thee  all  thy  warriora,  I  want 
none ;  Kaled  alono  ahall  remain  with  me ;  I  know  bis 
fidelity  and  courage,  and  that  is  sufficient."  <*  Intrepid 
warriof,  thy  confidence  insjnres  me  with  security,"  Mid 
the  saltan;  <*  who  ieara  nothing  must  triumph;  go, 
make  thy  own  destiny ;  hasten  to  bring  the  Queen  of 
Jeiusalem  to  my  court ;  happy  that  day  when  I  ahall  be 
able  to  greet  her  with  that  name,  and  place  on  her  bead 
the  diadem  I  resign  to  thee."  **  And  is  this  the  man 
they  wanted  me  to  abandon  I"  exclaimed  Maiek  Adbel, 
falliag  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  The  sultan  held 
him  embraced  a  long  tame,  ailer  which  they  parted. 
Bnladin,  with  his  train,  took  the  road  to  Cesarea,  and 
Malik  Adhel,  (bllowed  by  his  faithful  Kaled,  advanced 
with  him  towards  the  sea  shore  into  a  place  where  the 
projecting  rocks  formed  a  ahelter.  In  that  cavity  he 
concealed  his  friend.  Ho  turned  loose  on  the  neigh- 
bouring  mountain  two  Arabian  horses,  which  bad  been 
fed  by  his  own  hand,  obeyed  his  signs,  and  ran  at  hia 
voice  to  meet  him  ;  he  then  came  back,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  Montmorency's  tomb ;  and  there,  his  great  aoul 
broken  by  the  weight  of  grief  and  of  love,  no  longer 
ielt  the  strength  to  exist  without  happiness.  Before  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  who  had  perished  for  Matilda,  he  swore 
to  perish  for  her  too,  and  bury  for  ever  bis  misfortunes 
and  his  love  in  that  asylum  of  death,  unless  she  came 
herself  to  snatch  him  from  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XLIU. 
As  soon  as  the  princess  heard  that  Maiek  Adhel  bad 
quitted  the  room,  she  withdrew  from  the  oratory  and 
went  into  the  queen's  closet  to  wait  for  the  archbishop. 
There  ahe  endeavoured  to  compose  herself,  but  in  vain : 
anguish,  confusion,  terror,  distracted  her  in  turn — and 
ooDtradictory  dutiea  seemed  imperiously  to  exact  the 
same  obedience*  On  one  aide,  Maiek  Adhel  swearing 
to  die  on  Montmorency's  grave,  unleas  she  came  to  meet 
him :  on  the  other,  the  acandal  of  a  secret  interview  with 
a  Mussulman  whom  the  whole  church  had  forbidden  her 
to  love.  That  solemn  oath  prooounced  in  the  desert, 
which,  the  prince  had  just  reminded  her  of,  and  which 
she  could  not  break  without  perfidy }  religion  claiming 
holier  engagements  still,  and  freeing  her  by  iU  supreme 
authority  from  all  such  as  interfered  with  her  first  duty. 
What  was  Matilda  to  do  in  that  situation  t  Was  she 
to  consult  the  prelate  1  But,  if  he  should  forbid  her  re- 
leasing Maiek  Adhel  from  death,  she  felt  she  could  not 
obey,  and  then  would  it  not  be  better  not  to  consult 
him  t  O  t  how  dreadfully  big  with  calamities  did  futu- 
rity  appear  to  her!  Everywhere  faults  or  sorrows- 
peace  and  happiness  no  where !  In  short,  that  terrible 
futurity  was  such,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  present 
time  seemed  to  sink  into  insignificance.  Taken  up  with 
what  she  foresaw,  what  she  experienced  was  nothing ; 
and  the  drcumstanoes  that  awaited  her  so  completely 
overpowered  all  her  thinking  faculties,  that  the  blow  that 
had  parted  her  from  Maiek  Adbel  wan  almost  forgotten. 
Strange  proof  of  the  confined  extent  of  our  apprehen- 
aion,  a  violent  grief  rushes  into  our  soul,  breaks  and 
tears  it  asunder ;  but  let  another  one  more  violent  enter 
in  iU  turn,  and  instantly  the  former  is  forgotten,  and  no 
longer  felt,  though  itatill  remains.  Thus  Matilda,  some 
hours  before,  was  on  the  point  of  being  oppressed  by 
the  fear  of  ttie  miaibrtane  she  apprehended ;  that  was 
all  then^t  was  death — it  waa  worse  than  death.  Be- 
hold, it  came,  it  struck  her,  and  she  felt  it  no  longer. 
Now  her  horrible  confusion  of  tortures  did  but  increaae 
every  minute.  It  threw  into  her  looka  a  sort  of  wild 
despair,  that  made  the  archbishop  shudder  when  he  ap- 
proached her.  He  sat  down,  took  her  hand,  and  remained 
ailent  for  a  abort  time,  for  he  auflered  much,  and  his  duty 
on  tiiatdi^  had  appeared  to  him  ptioful  to  fulfil.    At 


last,  in  a  persoaaive  voice,  and  with  looka  oCoompafsion, 
be  aaid:  **Art  you  in  a  atate  to  hear  me,  daughter  1" 
*«Iam,  my  lather,"  replied  ahe,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  in  a  d^BCted  attkode.  **  Daughter,  you 
must  take  that  chalice  of  bitteraeas  which  God  has  seat 
you.  You  must  accept  it  with  rengnation  and  gratitude 
even,  lor  such  great  trials  are  the  lot  of  the  chosen  lew, 
and  the  Almighty  does  not  call  upon  all  his  creaturea  to 
make  such  great  aacrificest,"  '•My  father,*'  replied  the 
virgin,  **he  has  received  the  sacrifice  of  my  happineaa, 
and  I  do  not  murmur  at  it;  but,  if  my  resignatioo  pleaae 
him,  let  him  also  accept  the  aacrifice  of  my  life."  ••  No, 
my  child ;  he  only  asks  lor  that  of  your  bapptoaas.  He 
has  left  you  life,  that  you  may  feel  and  renew  daily  your 
aacrifice,  without  even  murmuring.  Such  virtue  alone 
can  make  us  deserve  aa  everlasting  recompense,  and 
perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  it.  Hear  me,  my  dear  daughter. 
1  owe  you  an  account  of  the  reaaena  which  have  deter- 
mined my  resolutions,  and  of  the  fruitleaa  efibrta  which 
I  have  made  to  bring  Maiek  Adhel  to  ado|#t  the  laith  of 
Christ."  «*And  that  misfortune,  that  dreadful  miafor- 
tune !"  interrupted  Matilda  abruptly,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven  reproachfully,  **  am  I  to  be  resigned  to  that  too  1" 
**  In  the  course  ol  my  long  liie,"  replied  the  prelate,  with 
patience  and  kindness,  <»I  have  aeen  many  eventa,  diaaa- 
tera,  calamities,  and  horrid  catastrophes — ^but  I  never  yet 
knew  of  a  aituation  where  it  waa  allowed  not  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Heaven."  **  But,  my  fether,"  an- 
swered the  princess,  with  much  emotion,  *«is  it  otf  to  be 
resigned  1  Are  there  not  situations  where  we  should  do 
something  more  1  Are  there  not  times  when  God  and 
our  conscience  seem  a&  if  at  variance,  and  when  that 
liffht  be  gave  us,  that  we  might  know  hiv,  aeems  to  foiw 
bid  us  to  obey  him  1"  **  Perhaps  there  are,  daughter," 
replied  William,  looking  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  grief 
and  compassion ;  **  hut  how  can  you  know  it  1  Such 
criminal  blindness  was  never  but  the  consequence  of 
great  errors,  and  the  most  awful  punishment  the  Almighty 
can  possibly  iofiict."  *«Heavens  !  I  am  very  guilty,  then," 
exclaimed  the  virgin,  striking  her  breast  <*  Alas !  what 
remains  for  me  to  love,  having  lost  the  sight  of  God,  and 
my  ear  being  bo  longer  open  to  the  voice  of  justice." 
She  would  have  aaid  more,  and  given  free  vent  to  her 
griefa,  but  the  queen  appeared.  Her  confessions  thus 
remained  in  her  soul.  They  were  too  much  at>ove  the 
power  of  friendship;  for  heaven,  in  giving  ua  that  friend- 
•hip,  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  its  gi^,  does  not  permit 
it  shall  prove  of  universal  efficacy  on  earth — but  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  care  of  our  most  bitter  pains,  in 
order  to  teach  us,  that,  poasessing  in  itself  something 
more  perfect  than  friendship,  it  might  comfort  us  when 
friendship  proves  isefikacions. 

^  My  teher,"  said  the  queen,  aa  she  entered,  **  I  come 
with  your  permission,  to  hear  the  account  and  the  ex- 
planations you  are  going  to  give  my  sister."  Had  the 
pious  archbishop  been  capable  of  a  sentiment  of  impa- 
tience or  irritation,  be  wouki  then  have  experienced  it— 
for  he  feh  the  importance  of  the  confession  he  bad  just 
lost,  and  the  difficulty  he  would  probably  find  to  obtain 
it  again  from  Matikla.  Accustomed,  however,  aa  be  waa, 
to  aee  in  the  course  of  the  least  events  an  order  of  Provi* 
dence,  he  resigned  bimsetf  to  this  idea,  and  even  thought, 
that,  if  the  Almighty  had  allowed  that  confession  to  be 
interrupted,  it  was  because  he  had  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity to  conclude  it.  Berengere  sat  down  by  the 
princess,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  arcbMshop 
began  thus : 

«*  On  leaving  Ptolemais,  I  went  at  once  to  Cessrea. 
The  prince  was  not  there.  I  heard  it  from  some  inferior 
officers,  none  of  whom  kaew  me.  They  took  me  for  a 
pilgrim,  who  waa  availing  himself  of  the  truce  in  order  to 
visit  Syria — snd  told  me,  that  Maiek  Adbel  waa  gone  to 
Aacalon  and  Jsffii.  I  followed  bim  toVAacalon  ;  he  had 
jut t  lel^  tbe  place.  I  went  to  Jaffa ;  he  had  not  been 
there.  I  now  lost  all  intelligence,  and  was  recognised 
by  Metrhoub,  who  l^id  hold  of  me,  and  pronounced  my 
doom  as  I  itiformed  you  this  morning.  I  likewise  lold 
you  by  what  miracukius  chance  Maiek  Adhel  came  to 
deliver  me  the  very  day  I  was  to  be  executed.  It  waa 
not  the  first  tiase  he  has  restored  my  liberty  and  aaved 
my  life :  already  at  Damascus,  in  Egypt,  aa  at  Jafib,  bad 
it  nol  been  for  him  I  roust  have  perished  on  the  rack. 
That  generous  prince  seems  to  have  been  thrown  acroas 
my  destiny  to  preserve  me  from  all  dangera,  and  teach 
me  thereby,  without  doubt,  that  my  first  duty  is  to  devote 
my  life  to  hia  aalvation.    But  the  noment  of  anccaaa  ia 


notyetantved.    Prababiy  Heaven  wishes  so  great  a  cod- 
version  should  be  btoogbt  about  by  other  indueeaeatt 
than  human  love;  and,  perhapa,  win  net  accept  the 
return  of  that  aoul  until  itself  be  the  motive.    What- 
ever be  the  caee,  daughter,  you  may  reat  assured  thst  I 
hud  no  need  of  the  new  oMigatioBa,  jnvt  contracted, 
duly  to  aupport  the  iateieata  of  the  feith ;  but,  I  owa 
it,  giatitudo  yet  warmed  the  ardour  of  my  teal,  and  I 
know  Dol  whotber  a  poor  unworthy  aorvaat  of  Gad,  as  I 
am,  he  did  not  aometimea  condeacend  to  mhm  asms  of 
his  divine  apirit  into  me  when  I  apoka  to  Maiek  AdbeL 
Never  will  my  toaguo  receiver  such  exprtssions,  and  givt 
them  aucfa  utteranco !     I  have  aeeo  him  hesitate,  when  I 
waa  deaciibing  the  auradea  of  that  aO-powerfel  reUgioa, 
which,  preadicd  in  ita  origin  by  twelve  poor  iihenn«a| 
has  since  spread  ail  over  the  world,  subdued  the  phHsss- 
phera,  t»y  showing  the  vanity  of  their  sophisBs-^Bd 
Coaara,  by  depriving  them  of  their  divinity :  of  that  is- 
ligion,  thathaa  ilM  courta  and  deserts  vrtth  neoio 
generous,  virgins  so  pure,  martyra  ao  heroic,  and  has 
revealed  to  the  worid  virtuea  unknown  in  tbe  tinea  sf 
antiquity.    Ah !  then  it  was  the  heart  of  Maiek  Adbd 
was  agitated.    He  could  not  hear,  without  adoration, 
that  law  which  saya,  <  Love  your  enemiea,  do  good  to 
those  who  bate  you,  pray  for  those  who  insult  snd  p(^ 
secute  you.'    Such  divine  precepto  bekmg  to  Cbriftbas 
alone,  and  such  affecting  words  could  only  bepmaovnccd 
by  a  God.     Maiek  Adhel  felt  it  deeply.    He  saw  tbat 
charity  and  love  were  in  ua  only,  and  that  tbcy  aiado 
men  more  just  snd  happy  than  all  those  prsad  aecta 
whose  vain  and  pompous  speeches  mcrf  mocfa  leai  tkaa 
tbia  passage :  <  If  thy  brother  bss  trespassed  sgsiust  tbte 
seven  times  in  the  dsy,  and  he  coma  to  tbee  aaofWa, 
saying,  I  repent ;  pardon  Um/     That  great  priace,  ia 
short,  feU,  that  the  truth  must  reside  in  thst  religisB 
which  displays  most  virtues  in  ns."    •<  O  my  felber/' 
exclaimed  Matilda,  •<  if  he  have  felt  it,  I  forget  mj  tcan 
and  my  griefe ;  and,  if  Maiek  Adhel  become  a  Ghristiai, 
I  may  be  happy,  whatever  be  our  fete  on  earth."  «  Alai, 
daughter,  what  is  faith  without  deeds  1  The  bettor  Maiek 
Adbel  is  informed,  the  more  guihy  is  be^and  I  know 
not  where  will  be  his  pardon,  who,  having  seen  the  ligkt, 
baa  refused  to  follow  it.     Whst  have  I  not  done  to  bris|; 
him  over  ?     Perhaps,  in  my  ardent  zeal,  I  have  goos 
beyond  my  office,  and  promised  what  Heaven  might  not 
have  ratified.  In  fine,  I  had  consented  to  his  not  fighting 
against  his  country  ;  I  knelt  down  befere  him,  balked 
his  hands  with  my  tears,  that  he  might  acknowledge  tko 
Almighty's  name.    He  refused  it.     It  seemed  to  fain  at 
if  taking  the  name  of  Christian  were  tbe  same  as  taking 
that  of  Saladin's  enemy — and  yet  he  engaged  to  Ifavo 
yon  lull  liberty  of  worship,  and  in  secret  tosdmotbs 
same  God  as  you.     But,  if  be  hod  adored  him  ia  trstk, 
woukl  he  have  feared  to  tell  tbe  worU  so,  and  keea 
stopped  by  tbe  apprebensien   alone  of  oifendiog  bis 
brother  ?     And,  since  he  did  not  adore  him,  oagbt  I,  on 
the  feifh  9(  a   bare  promiae,  to  have  consented  that  aa 
infidel  should  peaceably  reign  in  Jerusslem  1    Osgbt  I 
to  have  engaged  the  Christiana  to  give  up  to  biai  that 
Ptolemais,  purchased  st  the  price  of  so  much  Mood,  and 
in  uniting  you  to  him,  to  have  exposed  you  to  dreadfbl 
dangers,  my  daughter  1   For,  once  united  with  that  Sara- 
cen, blinded  with  his  viitues,  seduced  by  your  lore, 
forced  to  obey  bim,  what  must  your  fate  have  been ! 
Have  you  the  presumption  to  think,  that,  when  anidrt 
the  most  viitooos  examples,  it  is  so  difficolt  to  precerro 
the  purity  of  faith,  yoa  would  have  remained  troe  to  it 
in  a  situation  where  the  virtue  of  saints,  snd  evra  ibtt 
of  angels,  would  fail!     And  what  would  have  becoijs 
of  you,  if,  some  day,  Maiek  Adhel,  subdoed  Ivy  SatiKKss 
ascendency— o  terrible  ascendency  truly,  nnee  it  bas 
hindered  his  sdoption  of  the  feith  thst  moved  bin.  ■»• 
receiving  that  band  be  wishes  for  vrith  so  much  •^**J[; 
if,  some  day,  aa  I  ssid,  prevailed  upon  by  tbe  •■•••"^ 
had  begun  again  to  persecute  the  Christisns,  sad  fsed 
the  blood  of  your  brethren— what  part  would  yon  kJJ» 
taken  between  your  busband  and  your  God  1"    **  l*/ 
father,"  replied  Matilda,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "noaisie. 
I  WAS  veiy  certain  that  you  wooW  not  allow  «e  to  gi^J 
my  hand  to  a  Muasulman ;  and  I  am  bold  to  IcB  J^^V, 
added  she,  placing  her  band  on  her  heart,  ^  thst,  ifj  wa 
been  alone  ito  mistieaa,  I  should  have  prooooneed  W« 
you."    "If  auch  be  your  virtue,"  auswered  Ibe  trco- 
bishop,  with  emotion,  "if  you  feel  within  the  rtirei»g|| 
requisite  to  take  such  heroic  resohitioos,  why  "•*' .|^ 
that  same  aeul  au^wrt  you,  and  why  f"  7^  ^ 
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coucagfidl"  lo  fvct,  the  pciocew  b«d  jutt  tbrowo  her- 
«lf  back  in  hw  ohair ;  exhausted  l>y  the  varioat  emotiona 
aod  itnigglea  which  love  and  leligioo,  tbe  preaent  time 
and  fotuniy,  h^i  aUed  her  heart  wilb»  ahe  felt  aa  if  Kfe 
weve  OB  the  point  of  leaving  her,  and  experienced  a  aort 
of  confoaed  joy  ihaideatU  waa  going  to  deliver  her  from 
the  nnoartaintjf  and  panga  of  her  aiination. 

dhe  reraaioad  far  aeveral  hoara  in  thia  atate  of  atupor, 
when  her  only  pain  waa  to  fisel  all  waa  not  yet  over  : 
meanwhile,  crael  and  affectionate  carea  brought  Iter  back 
to  all  the  poigbancy  of  her  anguiah,  aod,  on  recovering 
fife,  ahe  waa  forced  with  it  to  recover  the  reooUection  of 
her  eatha,  the  impoanbility  of  breaking  them,  and  the 
diigrace  of  keeping  them. 

Whea  the  fint  ahadea  of  night  began  to  cover  the 
earth,  Matilda  retomed  into  her  apartment;  her  will 
waa  fixed,  and  her  design  taken.  She  waa  reaolved  to 
go  the  next  day  t6  Montmorency*a  monument,  where 
Malek  Adhel  waa  waiting  for  her — but  ahe  waa  likewise 
detenaiaed  to  confide  that  atep  to  the  archbishop.  8he 
did  not  wiah  to  have  explaioed  her  intentiona  before  the 
queen,  hut  thai  very  evening  ahe  purposed  to  see  WiUiam 
and  open  her  heart  to  him.  She  smit  for  him ;  but,  as  he 
did  not  come,  she  began  to  fear  ahe  must  decide  without 
him.  She  yet  waited,  and  desired  that  her  apartment 
might  not  be  ahut.  At  laat  ahe  heard  aome  person,  and 
opened  her  door.  It  waa  not  the  archbishop,  but  Rich- 
ard, who  appeared.  <*  Sister,**  said  he,  *«  I  am  aatisfied 
with  yoo.  The  day  haa  been  atormy,  but,  thanka  to  the 
strength  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  you,  you  have  made  a 
gnat  sacrifice.  Yon  will  do  more  atill;  and  it  is  to 
point  ont  to  yoo  what  remains  to  be  done,  that  I  am 
come  hithen  Siater,  having  submitted  to  Heaven,  your 
pmaeot  purpose  ought  to  be  to  aerve  it.  The  war  will 
recoaunenoe  inatantly.  Saladin,  enraged  at  our  rejecting 
his  terma,  wrill  ruah  on  ua  with  all  the  power  of  hia  arma. 
Malek  Adhel,  more  enraged  yet,  will  lend  him  hia  invin- 
cible swenL  The  hope  of  reaching  you  will  stimulate 
bis  valour.  Ton  must  not,  therefore,  leave  him  any 
bofe»i  and  yoo  muat,  above  all,  infiiae  a  new  seal  into 
our  troopa^  All  our  European  aoldiera  sigh  after  their 
eountry,  and  begin  to  murmur  at  all  the  dangers  they 
Tun,  and  the  hardships  they  undergo,  to  replace  a  Ghris- 
tiiin  of  Asia  on  the  throne  of  Jehisaleoi.  But,  let  them 
liave  the  certainty  of  placing  vrith  him  thereon  a  prin- 
cess of  my  blood,  and  you  will  see  them,  filled  with 
intrepid  ardour,  ruah  forward  like  hereea  to  meet  the 
Saraeeoa,  emah  them,  aod  lead  you  in  triumph  into  that 
kiogdooi  wbece  the  tree  of  faith  grew ;  which  will, 
tfarooi^  yoor  carea,  raise  up  its  drooping  head,  and  ex- 
tend its  innumerable  ramifications  to  the  farthest  extrem- 
itias  of  tha  universe.  You  aee,  my  aiater,  that,  to  induce 
you  t0  accept  of  a  marriage  with  Lusignau,  the  intereat 
of  religion  alone  ought  to  auffioe,  and  I  will  employ  no 
other.  You  see  that  not  a  moment  ii  to  be  lost ;  that, 
in  the  coorae  of  a  fow  daya,  we  muat  hiarch  to  Cesarea, 
Ascalon,  and  Jaffa,  in  order  to  open  the  road  to  Jeruaa- 
lera,  and  that  I  cannot  allow  you  more  than  three  daya 
to  prepare  youraelf  to  celebrate  the  august  nuptiaU  all 
Christendom  demanda  of  you." 

On  hearing  these  worda,  the  princeaa  started  with 
tenor.  A  deadly  paleneaa  overspread  her  foee.  She 
looked  at  her  brother,  as  if  unable  to  believe  what  he 
aaid — then  cast  her  eyes  downwarda,  and  made  no  an- 
swer. Richard  leaumed:  •^The  ailence  yoo  observe 
aolhortsea  me,  onquestionably,  to  conclude  you  adopt 
the  wiadom  of  my  viewa,  and  the  law  of  your  duty. 
Perhapa  the  modeety  of  your  sex  forbids  your  uttering 
your  consent;  but,  proviided  you  obey,  I  am  satiafied. 
As  a  friend,  as  a  Christian,  I  think  I  have  aofficiently 
convinced  yoo  of  the  neeeasity  of  your  aubmiaaion,  not 
to  be  obliged  to  ahow  myaelf  the  angry  brother,  and  ab- 
aolole  king.  Meanwhile,  you  know  what  power  auch 
titles  give  me  over  you.  You  know,  also,  that  weak- 
nesses  of  the  heart  are  not  aUowed  to  a  young  peraon  of 
your  exalted  rank,  and  that,  aitting  near  the  throne, 
reaaons  of  stale  ought  to  atifie  all  secret  inclinationa.  In 
abort,  aiater,  you  have  not  forgotten,  aurrly,  the  atrict 
obygatioaa  which  the  extreme  oondeaoenaion  I  have  on 
thia  occasion  need,  lays  yon  under.  If  it  were  poesible 
yoo  eould  be  Ignorant  of  them,  and  delay  to  obey  me 
but  a  ain^  day,  you  would  atand  without  excoae  in  my 
eyes,  in  those  of  the  worU,  and,  but  too  probably,  in 
your  own."  Tbe  princess  blushed,  looked  at  her  brother 
with  surprise,  and,  afker  a  long  pause,  said  in  a  firmer 
voice  than  he  expected,  «*  It  ia  within  three  dajra,  then. 


that  my  fote  ia  to  be  fixed.  I  thank  your  miyesty  for 
having  informed  me  of  it,  aod  assure  you  I  am  going  to 
prepare  myaelf  for  iu"  **  Yoo  are  truly  my  sister," 
replied  Richard,  preaaing  her  hand  afiectionateiy,  *<  aod  I 
see  my  blood  in  your  courage."  *«8ire,"  inten  opted 
she,  ^on  the  eve  of  such  a  moment  as  this,  I  have  need 
of  tranquillity  and  solitude.  Will  not  your  majesty  con- 
aent,  but  for  a  single  day,  to  give  me  back  the  key  of 
Montmorency'a  monument  1  It  is  near  the  grave  that 
we  can  riae  auperior  to  all  human  f<»l|iea,  and  reaign  our- 
selvea  to  the  greateat  aacrifioea."  ••  Here  it  ia,  my  aister," 
replied  Richard ;  «but  let  it  be  the  laat  time  that  you 
have  recourae  to  it.  Tbe  wife  of  Lnaigoan  ought  to 
have  fortitude  enough  in  her  own  virtue." 

To  snatch  tbe  prince  from  the  jawa  of  death,  had 
Matilda  known  of  any  other  means  than  asking  Richard 
for  that  key,  ahe  woukl  assuredly  have  emjiloyed  them; 
and  receiving  it  through  an  artifice,  ahe  was  even  heai- 
tating  to  take  it,  had  not  that  name  of  ••  vi/e  •/  Z^i- 
ngnan"  baniabed  all  her  scruples.  Richard  aroae  then, 
and  said  :  ^  I  leave  yoo  to  yoor  reflectiona,  your  piety, 
and  your  prudenoe.  If  you  Ksten  to  that  laat  alone,  you 
will  reap  better  counaela  from  it  than  from  the  sight  of 
these  monuments  of  death,  that  aerve  only  to  heat  an 
imagination,  already  but  too  much  exalted."  Bfatilda 
bowed,  and  he  added :  **  I  hope  to-morrow  you  will  admit 
Lusignan's  visits  without  reluctance."  <* To-morrow!" 
exclaimed  she ;  •<  your  majesty  had  promiaed  to  allow 
me  three  days."  •«  At  the  end  of  three  days,  indeed, 
you  will  fi>rm  indissoluble  bonds  with  him,  but  till  then 
you  must  hear  hia  transporu  and  hia  joy."  Matikla 
answered  distanUy,  that  ahe  ahould  prefer  not  to  have  to 
hear  them ;  but  yet,  that  ahe  would  admit,  without  mur- 
muring, all  the  peraona  he  might  think  proper  to  bring 
to  her.  Then,  as  she  thought  her  brother  waa  going  to 
leave  her,  and  she  waa  anxioua  to  be  left  alone,  ahe  aioae, 
as  if  to  bid  him  forewell.  He  perceived  her  wish,  and 
smiling  as  ha  went  out,  added :  **  See  the  Archbiahop  of 
Tyre  to-morrow ;  he  will  confirm  all  your  good  dispoai- 
tions.  Perhapa  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  better 
reaaons  than  I,  but  his  eloquence  may  impreas  them  on 
you  with  more  success."  "  Do  you  think,  then,  sire,"  said 
Matilda,  eagerly,  «<  that  the  arebbisbop  could  approve  of 
tbe  marriage  your  majesty  is  proposing  to  me."  «  Can 
you  doubt  iti"  replied  Richard ;  **  have  you  notobaerved 
his  conduct  to-day  t  Does  he  hesitate  when  the  inter- 
ests of  tbe  faith  are  at  stake  ?  Partial  aa  he  was  to 
Malek  Adhel,  he  alone,  however,  has  spoken  against  that 
prince — and,  prejudiced  as  he  ii  againat  Loaignan,  he 
still  will  reconcile  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  youra,  in 
favour  of  that  monarch,  and  induce  you  to  accept  of  a 
match  he  looks  upon  as  both  sacred  and  indispensable, 
since  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  Christians."  He 
said,  and  withdrew.  MatiMa  remained  alone.  Richard's 
laat  words  had  struck  her  with  dismay.  She  exclaimed, 
*« No,  the  archbishop  shall  not  aee  me!  I  will  not  hear 
a  word  in  behalf  of  Lusignan !  Dreadful  marriage ! 
For  me  thy  Hymeneal  torch  ahall  never  be  ligfated.  It 
waa  not  enough  to  tear  me  from  Malek  Adhel,  they  want 
to  give  me  to  his  bitterest  foe ;  and  William  approvea  of 
that  tyranny  !  No,  I  will  not  aee  him  !  He  shall  not 
hinder  me  from  aaving  Malek  Adhel  I  By  drawing  too 
tight  the  bonda  of  my  aervitude,  they  have  broken  them 
asunder;  and  to-roonow — ^yes,"  added  she  firmly,  aa  if 
to  anawer  her  conscience,  <«  to-morrow  will  I  go  to  meet 
him  without  consulting  any  friend :  no  force  on  earth 
ahall  stay  me !"  She  called  Herminia,  and  told  her  to 
have  her  doora  ahut— to  admit  no  one,  not  even  tbe  Arch- 
biahop of  Tyre ;  and  desired  that,  on  the  next  day  at 
dawn,  her  car  might  be  ready  to  take  her  to  Montmo- 
rency's tomb.  Herminia  obeyed,  and  withdrew.  The 
princess  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  half  undreased.  She 
fell  into  that  kind  of  lethargy  that  is  not  entirely  unlike 
sleep,  during  which  we  ceaae  to  think,  though 'we  aufler 
still,  and  aeero  to  have  retained  of  life  the  aentiment 
only  of  ita  aorrew. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

At  bfoak  of  day  Herminia  entered  her  miatrass'a  room, 
and  informed  her  that  her  car  and  attendants  were  ready. 
Matilda  awoke  from  her  peinlnl  lethargy :  ahe  aroae,  re- 
called her  ideas ;  the  firrt  presented  her  duty,  and  she 
stopped ;  the  second,  her  union  with  Lusignan,  and  she 
went. 

The  car  fiew  with  vapidity,  and  they  airived.    The 


virgin  alighted  much  alaroMd;  the  more  ahe  felt  widiin 
heiaelf  that  ahe  waa  acting  contrary  to  her  prindplea, 
the  aaore  haste  she  made  for  ftmx  th^  should  aneat  her. 
She  pushed  the  door,  and  entered  without  addreaaing  to 
the  Almighty  a  angle  prayer.  Her  atepa  were  trem- 
bling and  precipitate,  and  her  apirits  ao  much  finrried, 
that  ahe  neglected  all  precaution,  and  forgot  to  ahut  the 
door  after  her.  Malek  Adhel  did  not  think  of  it  either : 
how  could  he  think  of  any  thing  but  Matilda  1  He  ran 
to  her,  and  embraced  her  kneea.  «  Leave  me,  aaid  ahe, 
diatractedly,  «« Idave  me  1"  but  ahe  could  not  support 
herseU^-ahe  staggered— her  kneea  bent  under  her,  and 
ahe  aat  down  on  tbe  coffin.  •«  O  Saviour,^  aaid  ahe, 
*«  here  all  ought  to  be  tranquil ;  peace  inhabita  tombs : 
ah  r  when  will  it  inhabit  my  heart  1-*Malek  Adhel,  why 
hast  thou  called  me  hither  1  what  wouUst  thou  with 
me  t  what  new  sorrow  am  I  to  find  1  what  new  atruggle 
have  I  to  undeigo  1  Speak,  unveil  thy  projects ;  it  is 
time  thou  shouldst  inform  me,  that  all  may  be  over." 
*<  Matilda,"  replied  the  prince,  vriUi  a  mixture  of  sur* 
prise  and  alarm,  <*  I  never  saw  you  in  such  solicitode, 
never  was  such  anguiah  painted  in  your  eyea;  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  agiution  t  Can  you  not  recover  a  little 
calm,  and  give  me  a  bearing  1"  **  He  aaks  the  cause  of 
my  agiution,"  answered  the  prinoeas,  «<  when  I  am  here, 
in  spite  of  my  brother,  my  doty,  and  my  God  !  and  yes- 
terday all  Christendom  tore  my  heart  asunder  firom  the 
heart  I  love ;  and,  bleeding,  lacerated,  aa  it  was,  com- 
manded me,  in  a  few  hours  after,  to  give  it  to  the  man  I 
hate— within  three  daya  to  marry  Lusignan;  these  are 
Richard'a,  theae,  too,  are  Heaven'a  commanda !  Cruel 
tyranny,  from  which  my  aool  recoils  vrith  horror !  but 
what  can  I  do  to  aave  myaelf,  except  to  implore  thy  as- 
aiatancel  Shameful  reaource,  which  must  stamp  my 
name  with  indelible  diagrase  !  Thb  ia  not  all ;  thou  art 
in  a  place  where  death  aurrounds  Uiee.  If  thou  ahouldst 
be  discovered,  a  blood-thirsty  rival  wHI  employ  all  his 
exertiona  to  thy  ruin,  and  perhaps  succeed. — Near  thee, 
I  am  the  enemy  of  all  my  friends ;  my  country  hates 
thee ;  thou  hast  refused  to  acknowledge  my  God,  and 
yet  I  remain  here,  I  remain  willingly ;  my  conscience 
storms  at  me ;  I  bear  it  no  longer,  or  hear  it  only  to  be 
the  more  diatracted  t  This  is  my  situation,  Malek  Adhel, 
and  thou  aakeat  the  cause  of  ray  agitation !  thou  wisbest 
I  should  be  composed  and  hear  thee !"  *«  No !"  exclaim- 
ed he,  with  impetuosity,  «  no,  I  aak  not  of  thee  compo- 
sure, but  resolution.  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  delay 
no  longer ;  the  moment  is  at  hand,  and  we  must  fiy ; 
all  ia  ready,  to-morrow  thou  must  be  with  me  in  Sala- 
(&i'a  coorL"  «  Rash  man,  what  aayeat  thou  1"  inter* 
rupted  the  princeas,  terrified.  •<  Hear  me  I"  said  he ; 
^  to  induce  thee,  I  will  neither  apeak  of  the  nuptiahi 
thou  mayest  be  forced  into,  of  my  despair,  nor  of  my 
dreadful  vengeance ;  I  wiU  only  remind  thee  of  thy 
oaths ;  except  the  aacrifioe  of  thy  innocence,  thou 
aworest  to  deny  me  nothing ;  auch  were  thy  words  in 
the  desert  Ah  !  Matilda,  I  do  not  ask  the  sacrifice  of 
thy  innocence,  I  only  wish  to  shelter  thee  from  the 
reach  of  thy  tyrants.  Follow  me  to  my  brother's  court, 
and  let  ^t  be  thy  asylum  ;  there,  in  a  palace  reserved 
for  thee  alone,  ahalt  thou  dwell;  there  thou  vrilt  be  hid 
from  all  eyea,  and  into  which  I  will  never  enter  but  with 
thy  permiasion  ;  all  the  East  shall  admire  my  inviolable 
reapect  and  thy  moat  angelic  purity :  I  will  ailence  my 
wishes,  my  prayers ;  and,  to  entreat  thee  to  reign  with 
me  in  Jerusalem,  I  will  wait  till  thy  brother  be  appeased, 
and  thy  God  oonaent.  In  this  thy  retreat,  none  but 
Chriatiana  ahall  approach  thee;  thou  wilt  profess  thy 
worship  with  entire  liberty ;  and,  if  aometimea  thou 
deigneat  to  admit  me  before  thee,  I  will  aasist  at  all  thy 
oaremoniea,  and  endeavour  to  bend  my  heart  to  adopt 
thy  feilh."  M  Oh  I  hadat  thou  in  reality  wished  to  adopt 
it,"  Interrupted  Matilda,  melting  into  teara,  »  we  ahould 
now  belong  to  each  other;  fit  from  blushing  at  my 
affection,  I  should  pride  myself  in  it ;  and  near  thee,  far 
from  dreading  the  eyea  of  Richard,  the  Christians,  and 
Heaven,  I  ahoqld  call  them  to  witneaa  my  felicity  !" 
**  Matikla,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  warmly,  **  thou  know- 
est  Saladin  abhors  thy  warship :  he  haa  awom  to  extir- 
pate it,  and  all  that  bear  the  name  of  Christiana  are  hia 
enemies :  eould  I  take  the  name  of  his  enemy  1  ought 
I  to  have  done  it  1  for,  in  taking  the  name  of  Chria- 
tian,  I  would  have  maintained  it,  and,  in  acknowledging 
thy  God,  I  would  have  defended  him — Defended  him  ! 
againat  whomi  But  in  thia  war  that  Saladin  would 
have  racommenced  with  new  fury,  I  oould  not  hava 
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foagbt  1 1  must  have  remained  idle  and  traiiqail  between 
two  armies,  in  one  of  which  I  should  have  seen  my  wife 
and  my  Ch>d,  in  the  other  my  country  and  my  brother ! 
To  which  side  should  I  have  carried  my  wishes  1  Name 
any  oaths  if  thou  wilt,  not  horrible  and  sacrilegious,  and 
I  wiU  pronounce  them  this  moment ;  but  I  see  thee  start. 
I  have  said  enough,  therrfore,  listen  now  to  me.  If  thou 
wilt  follow  me ;  if,  by  that  striking  resolution,  thou  de- 
elarest  against  the  council  of  Ushops;  the  council, 
which  has  been  swayed  by  William  alone,  ^ill  return 
to  their  former  opinion,  and  permit  thee  to  take  the  hus- 
band of  thy  choice;  the  Christians,  weary  of  the  war, 
will  joyfully  seize  on  that  opportunity  of  accepting 
peace;  hence  it  will  spread  over  the  two  empires;  hu- 
man blood,  now  ready  to  flow,  will  stop  again ;  (hou 
wilt  ascend  the  tiirone  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  ruling  with 
more  power  than  I  over  this  vast  empire,  the  Christiana 
will  truly  reign  in  that  city :  my  heart  will  be  in  thy 
hand,  and  thou  shalt  dispose  of  it  as  a  sovereign :  I  will 
adore  all  that  thou  adorest ;  and  one  day,  perhaps,  all 
our  nations,  and  my  brother  himself,  won  by  thy  vir- 
tues, will  permit  me  to  believe  in  that  Qod  thou  hast  re- 
ceived them  from.  Matilda,"  added  he,  taking  out  of 
his  breast  the  relic  she  had  given  him  in  the  desert,  **  if 
thou  dost  not  swear  on  this  object  of  thy  veneration  to 
be  true  to  thy  engagements,  and  follow  me  to  Salodin,  I 
will  here  vow  not  to  survive  thy  refusal !"  Struck  by 
the  prince's  arguments,  and  terrified  at  his  last  threat, 
the  virgin  exclaimed,  pressing  the  crucifix  between  her 
trembling  hands,  <*Thou  speakest,  O  my  God!  yes, 
thou  commandest  me  to  follow  him !''  **  Then,"  inter- 
rupted he,  quickly,  as  if  afraid  she  would  retract,  **  this 
most  be  done.  Return  to  Ptolemais,  preserve  a  profound 
silence;  without  even  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
queen  or  the  -arehbtshop.  To-morrow  with  the  dawn, 
having  ordered  thy  car,  proceed  in  it  to  the  seashore  as  far 
as  the  first  rocks  of  Mount  Carmel ;  no  sooner  wilt  thou 
have  passed  them,  but  thou  wilt  be  safe.  Ask  me  not 
the  means ;  they  are  infallible,  and  would  take  too  long 
to  explain.  Avray,  now ;  on  the  eve  of  success,  let  us 
not  nm  a  chance  of  detection."  "One  word  more, 
Malek  Adhel,"  said  the  princess.  «  Ndt  one,"  replied 
he ;  «  all  ii  settled,  all  is  done  away,  Matilda ;  and  re- 
member well,  that,  if  thou  breakest  thy  promise  to-mor- 
row, thou  wilt  see  me  alone  enter  Ptolemais  to  seek  the 
life  of  the  vile  Lusignan — ^perhaps  thy  brother's ! — and 
die,  overpowered  by  numbers,  among  thy  Christians." 

In  speaking  thus,  he  supported  her  in  his  arms,  and 
led  her  towards  the  door  in  order  to  prevent  any  reflec- 
tion coming  again  to  thwart  his  hopes ;  they  had  almost 
reached  the  entrance,  and  the  princess  was  going  out, 
when  the  door  was  suddenly  pushed  open,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre  appeared.  He  saw,  he  knew  them,  and 
uttered  a  dreadful  shriek.  Matilda  remembered  only  the 
prince's  danger,  and,  rushing  towards  the  prelate,  **  My 
Cither,"  said  she,  in  a  stifled  voice,  «<  contain  yourself! 
a  word  may  destroy  him.  Come,  come  away;  my 
guards,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  may  enter  and  surprise 
him."  She  then  drew  away  the  archbishop,  closed  the 
door  carefully,  and  at  the  same  instant,  as  she  had  con- 
jectured, perceived  her  guards,  who,  having  been  startled 
at  William's  voice,  were  coming  to  bis  assistance.  **  Be 
not  alarmed,"  said  she,  with  an  emotion  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  hide ;  **  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  on  entering 
the  tomh,  fiemcied  some  misfortune  had  happened  lo  me, 
but  he  was  in  a  mistake,"  added  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
him ;  **  I  have  met  with  none."  The  prelate  understood 
her,  and  looked  up.  to  heaven  with  gratitude ;  yet,  if  she 
had  dispelled  his  alarms  as  to  that  mysterious  appoint- 
ment, that  secret  correspondence  with  the  prince  caused 
him  much  uneasiness  as  to  futurity :  he  saw  her  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  felt  it  was  time  to  hold  her  back ; 
but  that  his  words  might  be  more  efficacious,  he  wished, 
before  be  threatened  her  with  divine  wrath,  to  show  her 
its  terrible  effects.  « It  is  yet  early,"  said  he ;  <*  I  wish, 
before  we  return  to  Ptolemais,  your  highness  would  visit 
with  me  one  of  those  cottages  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL" 
**  Willingly,  my  father,"  replied  she,  **  but  from  what 
motive  do  you  wish  it  1"  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
should  for  once  behold  what  I  see  every  day ;  measure 
yourself  the  depth  of  that  abyss  wherein  the  passions 
precipitate  us,  and  see  the  punishment  Heaven  has  in 
store  for  the  guilty  who  fall  into  it."  The  princess  un- 
derstood the  reproach,  complied  with  the  order,  and  pre- 
pared herself  in  silence  for  the  painful  scene  she  was  to 
encounter.    She  could  not  speak  a  word  to  the  arch- 


bishop during  the  way ;  unable  to  imparl  to  him  the 
thonghto  that  engaged  her  attention,  she  could  stiH  less 
have  recourse  to  other  thoughts;  nor  was  the  prelate 
disposed  to  interrupt  a  silence  which  he  thought  was 
caused  by  repentance  and  shame,  and  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  best  preparation  for  the  sight  he  was  pro- 
jecting. 

He  alighted  with  the  princess  at  a  riiort  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  led  her  into  an  enclosure  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  wild  citron  tiees;  in  the  middle  was  a 
wretched  hovel,  where  all  announced  sorrow  and  misery. 
Seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  an  old  woman  was 
spinning,  while  by  her  side  two  young  girls,  about  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  were  entwining  rushes  to  make  baskets. 
At  the  sight  of  the  archbishop  they  respectfully  tfrose ; 
and,  having  spoken  a  few  kind  words  to  them,  be  passed 
on.  Matilda,  with  eyes  cast  downwards  and  a  beating 
heart,  followed  in  silence ;  they  advanced  towards  a 
deep  recess,  formed  by  some  rocks  at  the  extremity  of 
the  enclosure,  which  was  shaded  by  a  few  scattering 
pine  trees.  On  a  sudden  Matilda  beard  screams ;  her 
heart  was  oppressed,  for  she  thought  the  voice  was  not 
unknown  to  her ;  soon  she  perceived  a  woman,  pale, 
disheveled,  lying  on  the  ground,  striking  her  breast,  and 
uttering  piercing  shrieks.  •*  O  my  father  !"  exclaimed 
the  virgin,  drawing  close  to  the  archbishop,  **  I  know 
her  !  it  is  she !  it  is  Agnes !" 

*«  In  the  days  of  her  modesty,"  resumed  the  prehte, 
eyeing  Matilda  sternly,  «  Agnes  was  also  'fur;  she  was 
proud,  she  was  the  glory  of  our  arms,  the  honour  of  her 
family ; — but,  a  guilty  passion  prevailed  over  all  her  du- 
ties ;  and  now,  behold  I  disfigured  features,  faded  beauty, 
general  scorn,  deep  wretchedness,  wandering  intellects, 
crime  without  repentance,  and  consequently  everlasting 
reprobation,  are  the  fruits  of  the  weakneas  and  all  that 
remains  of  Agnes  !"  He  was  interrupted  by  that  unfor- 
tunate woman,  who,  in  a  sharp  and  heart-rending  voice, 
was  calling  on  the  name  of  Malek  AdheL  *<0  my 
father  !"  said  Matilda,  terrified,  *<  let  us  away  from  tiiis 
dreadful  place :  I  have  seen  enough."  «  No,  not  enough 
yet,"^replied  William,  dragging  her  towards  the  wretch 
who,  extended  on  the  sand,  was  incessantly  repeating^— 
<*  Malek  Adhel !  Malek  Adhel !"  «  You  know  the  whole 
crime :  now  you  most  know  the  punishment,  and  what 
terrible  vengeance  the  Almighty  infiicts  on  those  who 
scorn  his  holy  laws." 

The  feeble  and  trembling  Matilda  drew  near  the  rock 
that  covered  Agnes ;  and,  leaning  her  head  against  the 
stone,  she  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  words  the  deplor- 
able victim  was  uttering.  **  Malek  Adhel !"  exclaimed 
she,  «  how  long  am  I  to  see  thee  roUhig  down  that  pre- 
cipice 1  A  merciless  God  dog  that  abyss  himself! — my 
own  torture  was  not  enough,  but  thine  roust  punish  me 
too  !"  Struck  wiUi  what  he  heard,  William  knew  that 
to  a  passionate  heart  the  most  dreadjful  torture  is  to  view 
that  which  the  beloved  object  undergoes;  and,  hastening 
to  oppose  the  interest  of  love  to  love  itself,  he  turned  to 
Matilda  and  said,  <*  You  see,  my  daughter.  Heaven's 
vengeance  is  not  blind ;  its  piercing  eye  discovere  the 
most  sensible  place  in  our  hearts,  and  there  guides  the 
blow.  When  the  day  comes,  and  the  Redeemer  appeare 
amidst  the  fragments  of  crushing  worlds,  he  will  realiw 
for  that  wretched  sinner  the  punishment  she  sees  now 
but  in  fancy.  She  will  then  behold  her  ravisher  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  everiasting  torments,  which  she  is  for 
ever  doomed  to  witness."  <«  O  my  father !"  interrupted 
the  princess,  joining  her  hands,  <*  is  that  not  too  much 
rigour  1  Can  so  dreadful  a  punishment  be  thus  inflicted 
on  her  by  the  God  of  mercy  1"  <*  Daughter,  if  from  her 
wretched  abode  she  sent  up  a  word  of  repentance,  all 
would  not  yet  be  desperate."  <*  Malek  Adhel !"  exclaim- 
ed Agnes  again  ;  **  Implacable  God  !  and  thou,  abhorred 
Matilda,  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  puH  my  heart-strings  1 
— It  distils  blood,  and  I  cannot  shed  that  of  my  rival !  I 
cannot  hear  her  scream  like  me ! — Malek  Adhel !  haste ! 
hurry  her  down  headlong  by  my  side,  make  her  forget 
her  God,  let  me  feast  on  her  pangs  and  mortal  wounds !" 
«« Save  me,  my  father,"  interrupted  Matilda,  in  a  terrifi- 
ed voice.  *'  No,  no,  save  her  not !  do  not  save  her !" 
interrupted  Agnes,  in  her  thm,  rising  precipitately.  « I 
heard  her  voice — that  voice  that  galls  me— that  voice  that 
has  found  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Malek  AdheL  Do 
not  save  her ; — I  will  seek — I  will  tear  her  to  pieces !  I 
will  haunt  her  as  she  haunts  me  !"  She  stopped ;  her 
ideas  grew  confused  again  ;  othera  came  in  their  place ; 
new  pangs  arose  to  gnaw  her ;  the  phantom  of  Mont- 


morency stalked,  bleeding,  before  her;  it  seemed  as  if 
defending  Matilda  from  her  rage ;  it  saved  her,  and  fell 
under  a  thooband  swords ;  but  soon  the  thought  of  Ms* 
lek  Adhel  returned,  and  obliterated  every  other  idei. 
<«  It  is  he,"  said  she ;  •*he  calls  me !— destructioii  ig  it 
his  nde— I  see  it  well — but  he  calls  me— I  follow,  and 
destruction  shall  have  its  prey  I" — »*  Now  let  as  retire," 
said  the  archbishop,  supporting  the  virgin ;  *<  I  will  not 
pain  you  by  contemplating  such  havoc  any  longer,  joor 
strength  coukl  not  bear  it."  And  as  they  went,  he  added, 
«  O  my  daughter,  how  great  is  our  frailty,  and  how  Httle 
ought  we  to  depend  on  our  own  fortitude,  since  •  single 
instant  can  huiry  us  from  celestial  glory  down  into  tlie 
abode  of  darkness  and  grief!'*  Matilda  made  no  reply, 
and  he  continued :  <*  A  man's  seduction  has  caused  the 
fall  of  Agnes ;  my  daughter,  you  knew  it !  yet,  with 
that  man  did  I  find  you  this  morning !"  Matilda  tni 
nothing.  «  And  where  did  I  find  you  t"  continued  be; 
**  whither  had  the  blindness  of  love  led  you !— to  a 
tomb !  as  if  nought  but  Its  silence  could  forbear  re- 
proaching you ! — and  what  then  ?— did  not  that  silence 
speak  to  your  soul  t  has  death  no  voice  for  yoa  !  While 
you  braved  that  same  terrific  power,  suppose  it  bad 
struck  you — suppose  you  had  expired  by  the  side  of 
Malek  Adhel  with  words  of  love  in  your  heart  and 
mouth,  where  would  you  be  now  1"  Matilda  still  made 
no  reply.  The  archbishop  thought  she  was  too  macfa 
affected ;  and,  making  her  sit  down  in  the  cottage,  be 
bade  the  old  woman  bring  her  a  glass  of  fresh  water. 
The  latter  seemed  to  look  at  her  with  curiosity,  sod  en- 
quired of  the  archbishop  whether  this  young  perMo  wai 
also  ill,  Y^d  if  she  were  to  remain  with  the  other.  The 
prelate  said  no.  **  Marry,  so  much  the  better,"  rep&ed 
the  old  woman,  «  for  I  cannot  mind  two.  During  day- 
time she  is  quiet  enough ;  but  when  night  comes  oo, 
she  makes  such  an  outcry,  one  would  think  all  the  evil 
spirits  had  got  into  her :  ah  !  ahe  is  a  true  repiobate  for 
certain.  The  physician  your  charity  sends  has  no  hopes, 
though  he  comes  every  day."  **  Good  woman,"  said 
the  prelate,  «  whatever  trouble  she  may  give  yoo,  and 
whatever  cares  her  condition  may  require,  do  net  negkft 
any :  rewards  shall  not  be  wanting."  ^Ahl"  said  tbe 
old  woman,  •'you  have  already  paid  roe  generootly." 
^  And  above  all,"  inteirrapted  the  archbishop,  eageriy, 
«do  not  forget  my  strict  injunction  i — if  at  any  timetf 
the  day  or  night  she  show  signs  of  returning  reaan, 
send  for  me  instanUy."  The  old  woman  promised  not 
to  fail ;  and  the  archbishop,  taking  hold  of  the  priDcesi'i 
arm,  supported  her  to  remove  from  this  abode  of  bitle^ 
ness  and  sonow.  They  mounted  the  car  in  wutiog  for 
them,  and  again  took  the  road  to  Ptolemais. 

Matilda,  still  pensive,  had  not  uttered  a  word  sines 
they  had  left  Agnes ;  when  the  prelate,  uneasy  at  sneb 
a  long  and  gloomy  silence,  strove  to  divert  hor  neiui* 
choly  by  saying,  in  a  tender  tone,  «  Are  yoo  not  6m- 
ous  to  know  how  long  Agnes  has  been  reduced  to  tbit 
last  degree  of  shame  and  wretchedness  ?"  Matilda  nie- 
ed  her  eyes,  and  with  a  nod  signified  she  would  bear 
the  interesting  account.  He  then  said,  «0b  letiisg 
Damietta,  Agnes  came  to  take  refuge  under  Saladin's 
protection,  and  there  she  greaUy  eontiibuted  to  ioflame 
his  anger  against  Malek  Adhel.  Bent  on  your  ponoit, 
she  attacked  the  knights  who  were  escorting  yoo  to  tbe 
camp,  gave  up  Montmoren^  to  a  whole  army  of  San- 
cens,  and  became  the  assassin  of  that  hero;  when  ofer* 
powered  too  herself  by  the  Christians,  she  remsined 
almost  lifeless  on  the  field  of  battie.  Disguised  siaes  ai 
a  slave,  she  followed  Malek  Adhel  to  Cesaies,  bat  be 
refused  to  see  her ;  and  having  heard  soon  after  of  tbe 
embassy  dewpatched  to  the  Christians  to  demand  yosr 
hand,  her  fortitude  entirely  failed.  Oppressed  with  •• 
many  sorrows  and  mortifications,  her  head  grew  weak, 
and  her  reason  forsook  her ;  I  will  not  say  in  what  con- 
dition I  found  her  on  my  last  journey  to  Cesarea;--! 
should  blush  to  show  into  what  a  degree  of  humiliatiai 
crime  had  precipitated  this  daughter  of  kings!— I  beg- 
ged she  might  be  entrusted  to  me,  and  had  her  condoi^ 
ed  to  that  cottage,  in  order  that  she  might  be  iodalga 
with  all  the  assistance  I  can  procure;  but  all  my  cares 
have  hitherto  proved  fruitless ;  she  heara  nothing,  kaowi 
no  one ;  in  vain  have  I  drawn  near  to  her,  sod  hate 
spoken  sootiiingly.  xMalek  Adhel  alone  fills  all  btf 
tiioughta— Malek  Adhel,  the  author  of  her  miseiy  I  ^ 
my  daughter,  remember  thai  /" 

Matilda,  who,  during  this  narration,  had  raised  her 
head  that  she  might  hear  more  distincdy,  looked  dows 
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•ftia  M  800D  as  ihe  archbisbop  had  oea«ed ;  be  wailed 
for  ber  reply ;  and  fioding  abe  made  none,  be  added, 
•*bave  70a  notbiog  to  say,  daugbterr'  '*  My  Falber,'' 
reptied  abe,  ^  I  caonot  yel — my  bead  is  almost  distracted, 
and  my  aoal  severely  oppressed.  In  two  days'  timp,  at 
tbis  boor,  I  know  a  place  wbere  I  wilt  meet  yoa ;  tbere 
will  I  lay  open  my  beart,  weep  over  my  ill-timed  pas- 
sions, aod  perbaps  you  will  condescend  to  drop  into  my 
soul  aoine  of  the  dew  of  heaven !"  8be  ceased ;  the  pre- 
late insialed  no  longer.  Meanwhile  be  was  seeking  in 
bis  mind  wbere  could  be  the  place  she  wished  to  meet 
kioL  ^  In  two  days,  said  she ;  that  is  precisely  the  time 
wbicfa  Richard  has  commanded  for  her  union  with  Lu- 
signan.  As  she  ii  not  ignorant  of  it,  how  is  it  possible 
she  can  consent  to  execute  these  bondsl  My  daughter," 
sakl  he,  ^  you  know  that  Richard  has  6xed  upon  that 
time  to  bestow  your  hand  on  Lusignan — are  you  ready 
to  obeyl"  **  And  you,  my  father,"  interrupted  she,  ab- 
ruptly, **■  are  you  r^y  to  command  me  to  obey?"  But 
without  waiting  for  bis  answer,  she  added,  raising  her 
supplicating  bands  towards  him,  "  my  father,  I  entreat 
you,  do  oot  ask  me  any  questions,  my  destiny  is  fixed ; 
it  is,  my  father,  I  am  certain  of  it;  for,  from  some  mag- 
nanimovia  souls  every  thing  may  be  expected.  Mean- 
while, O  my  father,  let  not  those  words,  '  my  destiny  is 
fixed,'  alarm  you.  It  is  fixed  indeed,  but  Heaven  will 
not  be  ofiended,  nor  will  my  duty  murmur!"  As  she 
finished  these  words,  the  car  entered  Ptolemab.  The 
pfeiate  left  her  with  an  injunction  to  reflect  on  what  she 
bad  done,  and  not  to  forget,  that  if  God  bad  placed  trials 
and  sacrifices  in  this  work],  be  bad  awardmi  a  recom- 
pense in  the  next.  The  princess  reclined  on  the  arch- 
bishop's pastoral  band,  and  ran  to  her  aparunenC  to  hide 
from  every  one  the  violent  agitations  with  wliich  that 
momiiig^'s  events  had  filled  her  heait 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Maiydm  had  scarcely  enjoyed  a  few  hours'  solitude, 
when  a  messenger  announced  that  Richard  desired  she 
would  prepare  to  receive  his  visit  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Jennalem.  *'They  are  coming,  then,"  said  she  to 
berselfy  •'and  I  am  forced  to  dilsemble! — to  dissemble  is 
the  UngQB^  of  the  world ;  can  I  not  empk>y  it  once  be- 
iiire  I  leave  it  ? — ^To-morrow  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live 
in  it,  to-morrow  I  shall  have  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing 
to  expeot! — O  my  God !  strengthen  my  soul,  support  my 
courage  1  I  mistruat  myself  alone!  I  am  sure  of  Maiek 
AdheU  for  to  be  saved  I  have  need  of  bis  generosity  only; 
•ad  bis  generosity  is  so  great— O  Lord,  let  me  say  it 
withoot  fear  of  thy  displeasure— that  all  thy  power  can- 
not add  to  it!" 

In  speaking  thus,  Matilda  placed  herself  before  a  table 
and  began  to  write.  From  her  extreme  dejection,  the 
tears  that  rolled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  profound  resigns- 
ticm,  it  might  have  been  thought  she  was  tracing  out  her 
but  and  sacred  will,  written  as  it  were  under  the  shades 
of  death.  She  was  engaged  still  in  tbis  occupation  when 
Richard  entered  with  Lusignan ;  she  immediately  con- 
cealed the  paper  in  her  bosom,  and  received  the  two 
kings  with  a  grave  and  solemn  deportment  Richard 
bad  obaerved  bis  sister's  movement,  and  bis  first  word 
vrss  to  desire  the  surrender  of  that  paper.  **  I  entreat 
yooi  majesty  not  to  require  it  to-day,"  replied  she  with 
much  dignity,  <l  protest  it  shall  go  out  of  my  bands 
only  to  pass  into  yours."  Matilda's  manner  awed  Rich- 
ard himself;  he  did  not  ask  a  second  time  for  what  was 
denied,  and  contented  himself  with  saying,  he  trusted  she 
would  avoid  any  step  that  might  injure  her  glory,  and 
banish  all  thoughts  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  bonds 
she  waa  going  to  enter  into.  «  Ah,  madam,"  interrupted 
Losignan,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  **  is,  at  last,  so 
mocfa  happiness  to  prove  my  loti  do  you  consent  to  be- 
long to  mel  No,  my  presumption  will  not  dare  to  en- 
tertain such  hopes,  unless  you  avow  it  yourself!" — 
**Yoa  surely  most  have  indulged  tbis  hope,  since, you 
are  here,"  replied  Matilda,  distantly  ;  *<  if  you  expected 
a  refnsal,  you  would  not  have  attended  to  hear  it  pro- 
nounced. My  brother,"  added  she,  •«  you  have  given  me 
two  days  to  prepare  myself  for  my  impending  fiite.  I  ask 
BO  more ;  but,  during  this  short  interval,  may  I  not  be 
left  free — may  I  not  be  allowed  to  remain  alone  1  Lu- 
signan haatened  to  prevent  the  king's  reply.  **  Yon  shall 
be  free,  madam,  you  shall  be  uninterrupted,"  said  he ; «« I 
will  not  intrude  on  your  retirement,  and  during  these 
two  or«ei  days,  which  will  appear  the  longest  in>my  life, 


^  will  not  appear  before  you ;  I  would  rather  deprive  my- 
self of  that  bappineas  than  enjoy  it  with  your  displea- 
sure." He  withdrew,  and  Richard  resumed,  in  a  pe- 
remptory and  angry  voice,  "Sister,  I  begin  to  grow 
weary  of  your  vague  answers  and  eternal  mysteries.  Ever 
since  your  return  to  the  camp,  the  Christians'  attention 
has  been  more  taken  up  with  your  amours  than  with  the 
sacred  cauae  that  has  torn  them  from  their  homes  and 
£unilies.  Did  the  half  of  Europe  carry  war  into  Asia 
merely  to  witneas  the  uncertaintiea  and  the  follies  of  your 
heart?  No;  it  is  time  all  tbii  be  ended,  and  that  other 
thoughts  may  fill  the  soul  and  feed  the  hopes  of  our 
warriora.  As  soon  as  a  prudent  and  advantageous  union 
shall  have  fixed  your  destiny,  we  will  only  think  of  fol- 
lowing up  our  high  and  important  undertaking.  The 
day  after  to-morrow,  sister,  the  torch  of  Hymen  shall  be 
lighted  for  you.  On  the  following  day  your  husband 
will  march  with  me  to  Ceaarea,  lay  siege  to  it,  and  storm 
the  city.  Lusignan  will  tiiumph  over  Malek  Adhel,and 
prove  to  you  by  this  victory  that  he  is  more  deserving  of 
happiness  than  that  prince.  Now  you  have  heard  my 
commands,  you  know  your  fate ;  not  a  tittle  shall  be 
changed  therein.  If  you  ask  for  an  hour's  delay,  you 
will  ask  in  vain.  Dear  as  your  happiness  is  to  me,  it  is 
less  so  than  the  glory  of  our  arms  and  the  success  of  our 
projects.  Hence  private  interest  ought  to  give  way  to 
that  of  your  brethren,  and  frivolous  considerations  ought 
no  longer  to  delay  our  battles.  Prepare,  and  resign  your- 
self,  therefore ;  but  I  warn  you,  that  resigned  or  not,  you 
will  no  less  be  Lusignan's  wife  within  eight  and  forty 
hours."  He  said,  and  left  her  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  Matilda  was  undismayed  at  his  threats;  her 
resolution  was  taken  before  be  came  in ;  it  was  the  same 
still ;'  and  the  king's  anger  bad  made  no  impression  on 
her.  During  that  day,  a  deep  and  gloomy  melancholy 
was  observed  on  her  features  and  deportment,  for  she  had 
banished  hope  from  her  heart  for  ever ;  but  no  farther 
agitation  was  seen ;  she  had  perceived  her  duty,  and  was 
resolved  to  fulfil  iU 

At  night  she  bespoke  her  car  for  the  next  morning ; 
and,  when  her  orders  were  given,  and  she  remained  alone, 
she  said,  O  thou  Omnipotent!  unable  to  consult  any  one, 
I  promised  silence ;  but,  to  keep  all  my  engagements,  and 
swerve  from  no  duty,  I  hope  I  shall  need  only  thy  support 
and  sUength !" 

The  davm  appeared.  Matilda  left  Ptolemais  by  the 
gate  of  Nazareth,  aod  Md  them  drive  to  the  sea-shore.  A 
long  white  veil  bid  her  face  and  shape.  She  was  pale,  her 
cheeks  bore  the  traces  of  her  tears,  but  her  countenance 
was  tranquil ;  and  her  eyea,  raised  to  heaven,  had  sooie- 
what  soft  and  resigned  that  announced  her  purpose,  and 
seemed  to  say  that,  in  giving  up  her  soul  to  God,  it  was 
endued  with  that  confidence  which  dreads  nothing,  and 
has  much  to  hope. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  moment  when  she  perceived  the  first 
rocks  of  Mount  Carmel,  a  light  blush  intermixed  itself 
with  the  lilies  of  her  &ce.  She  placed  one  band  upon 
her  heart,  as  if  to  repel  all  her  force  and  will ;  the  car  was 
yet  advancing.  At  that  instant,  from  the  rocks  two 
warriors,  armed  cap-k-pid,  sprang  forward  with  dreadful 
shrieks,  and  rushed  towards  the  princess.  Her  guards 
tried  to  defend  her;  but  on  Malek  Adhel  naming  himself, 
all  arms  remained  palsied ;  Matilda  then  said,  «<  Chris- 
tians, do  not  ofifor  a  vain  and  useless  resistance  against  an 
invincible  prince.  If  Malek  Adhel  be  here,  know  that  it 
is  because  I  have  invested  him  alone  with  tho  right  of  sav- 
ing me  from  the  tyrannical  authority  that  would  force  me 
into  an  abhorred  union.  Prince,"  added  she,  turning  to- 
wards him,  '*  I  have  sworn  to  come  hither — behold  me ! 
sworn  to  fly  with  you — I  am  ready  to  follow  you  ;  but  re- 
member also  your  promise.  In  that  asylum,  where  I  am 
going  to  retire,  I  expect  to  live  in  profound  solitude,  shel- 
tered from  all  eyes,  from  yours  even,  and  to  profess  my 
religion  with  entire  liberty." — '*  Yes,  madam,"  interrupt- 
ed the  prince ;  *<  I  renew  the  oath  in  the  fisce  of  Heaven 
and  of  all  these  Chrbtisns.  You  shall  be  obeyed,  revered 
in  Saladin's  court  as  much  and  even  more  than  in  your 
brother's.  Now  let  us  hasten  there."  «  A  word  yet," 
replied  Matilda ;  «  shall  I  be  at  liberty  to  choose  myself 
the  place  of  my  retreat  1"  « It  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  that,  madam,"  replied  he  with  some  emotion, 
<*  when  we  are  arrived  at  Ceaarea."-— <*  No,  Malek  Adhel," 
said  she,  <*  here  will  I  be  free  to  make  my  choice  and 
name  the  place." — **  You  are,  madam ;  whither  will  you 
be  conducted  1" — "  There  /"  replied  she,  pointing  up  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Carmel, « into  that  holy  monastery,  for 


there  only  shall  I  be  free  to  Uve  in  profound  retirement, 
aheltered  from  all  eyes,  from  youn  even,  and  to  profess 
my  religion  with  entire  liberty !"— ^Matilda,"  exclaimed 
he  in  a  violent  rege,  *<  you  have  deceived  me !" — «  No,  I 
have  not  deceived  thee,"  intermpted  she  eag«ly,  «  for  I 
place  thee  before  all  earthly  creaturea  in  my  mind;  and 
were  there  no  other  than  such  between  us  thou  wouldst 
see  me  quit  all  to  follow  thee ;  but  the  hand  that  teare 
me  from  thy  love,  O  Malek  Adhel,  is  stronger  than  that 
of  men  and  kings  I— Hear  me  but  a  moment,"  added  abe, 
falling  on  her  knees  in  the  car,  «  yet  bear  me  !  O  thou, 
the  only  mortal  I  ever  loved,  if  I  follow  thee  among  the 
infidels,  I  stamp  my  fame  with  an  indelible  stain,  and 
become  an  object  of  acorn  and  horror  to  my  friends  and 
my  country  :  thus  to  stain  my  glory — is  it  not  losing 
my  innocence,  and  that  innocence,  thou  knowest,  Malek 
Adhel,  is  the  only  blessing  I  have  reserved  to  myself— 
the  only  one  I  have  preferred  to  thee ! — Yet  at  this  mo- 
ment I  consent  to  abandon  all  to  thee  that  I  may  owe 
thee  alL  I  consent  to  leave  thee  the  only  arbiter  of 
my  &te,  in  order  that  if  it  is  peaceable  on  earth,  and  happy 
in  eternity,  I  may  share  my  benedictions  and  gratitude  b»> 
tween  God  and  thee.  If  thou  wilt  conduct  me  into  that 
sacred  asylum  I  am  pointing  to,  tbere  I  shall  live  revered 
by  men,  at  peace  with  Heaven,  and  secure  of  my  salva- 
tion. If  thou  sbouldat  drag  me  to  the  sultan's  court, 
disgrace  will  be  my  attendant,  and  the  dreadful  remem- 
brance of  my  fault  will  make  me  live  in  remorse,  and  per- 
haps die  in  impenitence.  Such  is  the  choice  I  am  to 
make  and  thou  art  to  pionouoce.  I  place  my  life,  honour, 
and  a  whole  eternity,  in  thy  hands :  decide  then,  Malek 
Adhel,  and  see  whiter  thou  sbouldst  require  me  to  fol- 
low thee."  These  words  said,  the  interesting  beauty, 
bathed  in  tears,  prostrate,  her  bands  raised  to  heaven* 
and  bearing  in  her  looka  the  combination  oi  all  that  the 
earth  contains  most  lovely  and  heaven  most  pious,  wait- 
ed without -trembling  for  Malek  Adhel's  answer,  well 
assured  that  tbere  could  be  but  one  choice  from  the  man 
whom  she  had  invested  with  the  power  to  decide. 

The  prince  said  nothing,  but  did  naore.  He  drew  near 
Matilda,  ascended  her  car,  raised  her  up,  sat  down  by  her 
side,  took  the  reins,  and  directed  the  horses  towards  the 
monastery.  The  virgin,  much  affected,  could  find  no 
words  to  express  her  boundless  gratitude.  She  reclined 
her  head  on  the  hero's  shoulder,  and  wept.  Tremblingly, 
she  ventured  to  press  that  unconquered  arm,  which  might 
tear  her  from  her  duty  and  was  going  to  restore  her  to 
her  GKkI.  Spite  of  the  modesty  that  weakened  that 
movement,  it  was  guided  by  so  much  love,  that  Malek 
Adhel's  soul  was  deeply  affected  with  it.  Anguisb  left 
it,  grief  subsided,  and  never  bad  be  loved  so  ardently : 
he  saw  it  in  the  eyes  of  Mstilda,  owed  it  to  his  sacrifi^ 
complained  no  longer,  murmured  no  more,  and  his  sar 
crifice  was  repaid ! 

Never  perhaps  did  du^  and  virtue  obtain  a  greater 
triumph.  Matilda,  pious  and  resigned,  was  immolating 
her  love  and  happiness  at  the  Almighty's  command ;  and 
Malek  Adhel,  noble  and  generous,  was  giving  up  his 
hopes  and  desires  at  the  request  of  her  he  loved« — Both 
were  yet  free ;  they  adored  each  other,  they  might  live 
together  for  ever,  and  they  were  going  to  part !  Liberty 
they  possessed,  futurity  they  saw,  and  yet  who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  at  that  moment  they  were  not  happy  1 
To  find  in  our  heart  the  force  of  resigning  the  most  ardent 
passion,  we  ought  to  find  therein  also  something  more 
powerful,  and  superior  to  all  its  joys.  Passion  is  assured- 
ly much,  and  its  joys  are  great ; — but  they  are  the  joys 
of  earth ;  and  whoever  sacrifices  them  conceives  a  rapture 
beyond  their  power,  or  otherwise  would  they  be  sacri- 
ficed 1 

The  car  was  ascending  Mount  Carmel;  the  princess's 
women,  astonished,  alarmed,  were  following  their  mistress, 
all  equally  determined  to  shut  themselves  up  in  her  re- 
treat. The  guards  followed,  and  Malek  Adhel's  friend 
'closed  the  train.  Soon,  through  the  rocks  and  thick 
foliage  of  cedar  trees,  they  perceived  the  ancient  edifice 
raised  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantihe,  as  a 
monastery  for  nuns.  Malek  Adhel  turned  pale,  Matilda 
stifled  her  sobs ;  again  be  addressed  her :  "  Thy  orders 
are  obeyed ;  I  do  not  repine,  for  I  have  not  the  power  of 
resisting  thee ;  but  bow  wilt  thou  allay  my  terrors  ?  This 
cloister  stands  on  Christian  land ;  and,  being  under  the 
dependence  of  the  Christians,  they  will  tear  thee  from  it." 
«*  No,"  replied  she,  «<  fear  it  not;  choosing  the  most  gene- 
rous part,  thou  hast  also  adopted  the  safest  Religion 
here  will  better  protect  me  from  the  Christians  than 
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perhft{M  thy  high  wmSlt  and  Ttloar  could  h«?e  done.  la 
Cfaii  haHowed  place,  a  atinple  wooden  gate  would  atop  the 
«nny  of  Cnisaider8y*and  my  brother'e  rage.  .  This  ncred 
ebode  i§  the  houae  of  God  bimaelf ;  to  violate  its  eDtrance 
were  a  aa#ilege !"— >«  One  word  more,"  added  he ;  **  per- 
hapa  fai  the  ezaltatioa  of  thy  piety  thou  wilt  deem  it 
■eeeaaary  to  derote  thyaelf ;  perfaapa  thoo  wilt  think  my 
oonventon  can  only  be  parehaaed  by  a  great  aacriBce." — 
<<Moat  aaanredly  I  think  ao,"  interrupted  ehe ;  *«  bnt  have 
we  not  eoniummated  it  thia  day !" — **  Promiae  me,  then," 
veplied  he,  "  not  to  make  any  other,  and  not  to  engage 
thyself  by  thoae  terrible  and  indiaaolnble  bonds,  antil  I 
give  thee  leave— perhaps  I  may,  aome  day,  my  beloved," 
«dded  he,  looking  at  her  eameatly ;  **  the  war  ia  kindled  ; 
Saladin  calls  me ;  bat  I  feel  now  that  my  arm  will  be 
weak  against  thy  brethren,  that  I  ahall  be  leas  aparing  of 
my  blood  than  of  theira,  and  there  is  an  event  which 
might  induce  me  to  wish  thee  to  quit  the  world." 

The  virgin  understood  him,  and  melted  into  teara. — 
All  the  grief  the  heart  can  know  oppressed  her.  Joined 
to  the  image  of.  Malek  Adhel's  death,  that  of  divine  mercy 
now  offered  itaelf;  but  it  was  that  kind  of  divine  mercy 
which  seems  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  infinity,  and  is  the 
greatest  joy  of  the  pious  soul ;  which  consols,  but  does 
not  cheer  it;  for  in  religion  all  ia  grave  and  solemn,  even 
happiness  itselt  Bathed  in  tears,  Matilda  reclined  hei 
head  towarda  him  ahe  had  named  her  husband  in  the 
desert,  and  could  only  utter  these  words:  «*  Believe  me, 
whoever  has  placed  a  great  duty  above  the  vain  pleasures 
of  life,  is  sure  not  wholly  to  perish  when  no  more." 

Meanwhile,  the  road  grew  more  and  more  narrow,  till 
the  steepness  of  the  rocks  and  closeness  of  the  trees  and 
hushes  allowed  the  car  to  go  no  farther :  the  princess  theii 
alighted,  and  aai<l  to  her  guards— « I  deaire  you  will 
attend  me  to  the  walls  of  the  monastery ;  I  wish  yon  to 
aee  me  enter,  and  hear  the  gates  close  for  ever  on  me,  in 
order  thaC,  on  your  return  to  the  camp,  you  nny  be  able 
to  tell  my  brother  what  authority  I  have  preferred  to  his 
own.  and  for  what  a  master^asake  I  have  left  him !  And 
you,"  added  she,  addreasing  her  women,  **  if  your  inten- 
tion be  to  weep  and  pray  with  me,  you  may  follow  ;  if 
not,  avoid  useless  fatigue,  and  proceed  no  farther." 

On  hearing  these  words,  they  sll  fell  at  her  feet,  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  begged  never  to  quit  her. 
Moved  at  this  request,  she  held  out  her  hand,  exclaim- 
ing :  «  Come,  then,  we  will  pray  together,  here  and 
above."  She  then  turned  round  to  Malek  Adhel,  took 
hold  of  his  hand,  ptessed  it  in  silence,  for  silence  alone 
became  auch  a  farewell.  **  No,"  aaid  he,  **  think  not  I 
would  leave  thee,  while  I  can  behold  thee,  though  but 
for  a  few  moments."  Dismayed,  she  answered :  <«  Haste 
away  !  Thou  art  on  the  land  of  thy  enemies^I  see 
thee  surrounded  with  a  thonaand  dangera."  «  Matilda," 
exclaimed  he,  warmly,  "  canst  thou  not  love  me  enough 
to  forget  them  1  Come,"  added  he,  pressing  her  in  his 
arms ;  **  come,  let  me  once  more  spare  thee  the  &tigue 
of  a  stony  path,  under  a  burning  aun.  O,  days  of  the 
desert,  when  she  named  me  her  husband !  Happy  days, 
when  we  were  dying  together  I  She  would  not  have 
quitted  me  then — ^her  life  was  nothing  compared  with 
her  love.  Her  God  did  not  command  then  that  we 
should  part  O  Matilda,  how  much  your  heart  is 
changed  I"  <«  O  my  Saviour,"  exclaimed  ahe,  "thoo 
who  knowest  all  the  assistance  thou  hast  bestowed  on 
me  since  my  return  to  the  camp,  deign  to  inform  him 
that  all  the  efibrts  of  thy  power  have  not  been  able  to 
change  my  heart ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  if  I  have  the 
fortitude  to  resign  htm,  thou  accusest  me,  I  feel  it,  of 
having  found  it  neither  in  the  fear  of  thee,  nor  of  my 
duty,  but  in  the  interest  of  love  alone.  O  Malek  Adhel ! 
had  my  crime  endangered  only  myaelf,  perhaps  I  might 
have  cherished  my  sin.  Perhaps,  to  become  thine,  I 
might  have  consented  to  the  ruin  of  my  soul ;  but  to 
save  thine,  O  thou  sovereign  lord  of  my  life !  I  have 
been  forced  to  resign  thee."  While  she  spoke  thus, 
Malek  Adhel  pressed  her  passionately  to  his  breast.  But 
in  that  moment  the  forest  had  disappeared,  and  the 
monastery  stood  before  them.  A  humble  wooden  cross 
was  placed  nt  the  entrance,  and  they  heard  at  a  distance 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  intermmgled  with  that  of  aacred 
hymns.  The  virgin,  at  the  sight,  seized  with  a  pious 
terror,  tore  herself  precipitately  from  the  arms  of  Malek 
Adhel.  <«  O  Lord,"  exclaimed  she,  **  it  is  not  thus  that 
I  ought  to  approach  the  place  where  I  have  fixed  thy 
abode!  Pardon,  O  pardon  my  errors,  and  deign  to 
purify  my  heart"    She  said,  and  knelt  down  at  the  foot 


of  the  croas.  Her  women  and  guarda  did  the  sameT 
Malek  Adhel  and  hia  firiend  alone  remained  standing. 
Matilda  saw  him,  and  sighed.  *<  O  divine  Redeemer  I" 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  •*  to  grant  ma  the  greatest  of 
fovours,  thou  demandeat,  I  pereeive,  the  greatest  of  sacri- 
fices— not  to  resign  my  husband,  but  to  resign  my 
bve !  Alaa !  my  will  consents,  but  will  all  thy  power 
auifice  to  complete  it  1"  She  then  aroae,  leaned  againat 
the  crosa,  looked  at  Malek  Adhel,  and  added,  more 
solemnly,  <«  I  will  not  permit  thee  to  approach  nearer. 
Thou  shalt  not  aet  thy  foot  within  the  aacred  cncloaure 
which  Chriatians  alone  have  a  right  to  enter.  Farewell  I 
Here  we  must  bid  farewell — a  long,  long  farewell !  O, 
holy  Victim !  thou  who  hast  saved  the  world,  deign  also 
to  save  that  man  ;  to  thee  I  leave  him — to  thee  I  entrust 
him.  Malek  Adhel,  hear  hb  voice !  Let  love  give  it 
entrance  into  thy  heart.  Alas  I"  continued  she,  point- 
ing to  the  church-yard  ahe  was  going  to  cross,  **  love 
ends  there — and  with  it  all  earthly  felicities.  But  re- 
member that  other  joya  are  promised  to  us.  Remember 
there  is  a  place  where  we  suffer  no  more,  and  still  love : 
there  will  MatiMa  expect  thee."  She  said,  and  awift  as 
an  arrow  ahe  flew  to  the  gate  of  the  convent.  He 
obeyed.  He  did  not  follow  her,  but  ventured  to  ascend 
the  steps  of  the  cross,  to  see  her  for  a  moment  longer. 
On  the  verge  of  entering  the  cloister,  the  virgin  stopped, 
turned  round  once  more  to  take  a  last  look  of  Malek 
Adhel,  and  beheld  him,  embracing  wilh  his  hands  the 
sign  of  redemption.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  heaven  had 
heard  her  prayers.  **  O  Lord,"  said  she,  «« finish  thy 
work !"  She  then  extended  one  hand  towards  the 
prince,  pointed  to  her  heart,  then  to  heaven,  and  instant- 
ly hid  herself  from  sight,  under  the  impenetrable  grate 
of  the  monastery. 

On  losing  sight  of  her,  Malek  Adhel  fended  the  whole 
world  had  fallen  into  chaos.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  the  cross,  and  thought  only  of  dying  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  parted  from  Matilda.  But  Kaled, 
aware  of  his  danger,  drew  near,  and  aaid,  «  Dost  thoo 
forget  that  every  instant,  while  we  remain  on  this  land, 
may  be  our  ruin  1"  «  You  may  depart,  Kaled,"  said 
the  prince,  **  and  return  to  that  deaert  worM  I  wish  no 
more  to  see.  My  life,  my  all,  is  here,"  continued  he, 
pointing  to  the  monastery ;  « I  will  not  part  from  my 
existence."  *<  If  thou  remain,"  replied  Kaled,  coldly, 
**  I  remain  with  thee :  if  thou  perish,  I  awear  to  follow 
thee.  And  now  dispose  of  my  life — thou  art  ita  mas- 
ter !"  And  he  sat  down  quietly  by  his  side.  Malek 
Adhel  looked  at  him.  He  knew  Kaled  had  never  sworn 
in  vain.  He  saw  hb  reaolution  waa  taken ;  and  he  in- 
atantly  f&xed  his  own.  He  rose,  pressed  hb  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Let  us  hence,  now  she  is  safe,  and  think  of 
saving  my  friend."  He  then  walked  away,  while  Kaled 
ran  before,  and  called  the  horses  that  were  grazing  on 
the  mountain.  The  horses  came,  the  two  warriors 
leaped  on  their  backs,  and  gave  them  the  rein.  Soon 
Mount  Carmel  aank  into  a  confused  mass;  and  the 
cloister,  lost  in  the  horizon,  was  present  only  in  the 
hero's  thoughts.  A  few  hours  after,  he  reached  Ceaaaea. 
Saladin  waited  for  him  impatiently.  The  carea  of  war 
called  him  elsewhere,  and  be  did  not  choose  to  leave  that 
important  city  until  he  had  entrusted  its  defence  to  hb 
brother.  « Malek  Adhel,"  aaid  he  to  him,  «« I  do  not 
enquire  why  thou  comeat  back  alone.  More  important 
concerns  than  those  of  love  ought  to  employ  us  now.  I 
am  going  to  place  Ascalon  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siege— a  useless  precaution,  probably,  for  the  Chrbtbna 
will  not  attempt  it  until  they  have  reduced  Cesarea ;  but 
I  leave  thee  in  Cesarea.  Ceearea  b  therefore  invincible, 
and  I  may  bid  my  enemies  defiance." 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
It  was  almost  evening  when  the  guards  of  the  prin- 
cess returned  to  Ptolemab.  They  found  the  whole  camp 
in  confusion,  Lusignan  desperate,  Richard  raving,  and 
the  queen  and  archbishop  dbtracted  with  alarm.  During 
the  morning,  Matilda'a  absence  had  already  caused  some 
astonishment,  and  uneasiness  had  succeeded.  About 
noon,  Berengere  had  gone  into  her  sister's  apartment, 
and,  having  found  on  her  table  a  paper  addreased  to  the 
king,  had  snatched  it  up  eagerly ;  yet,  not  daring  to  de- 
liver it  herself  to  Richard,  she  sent  for  the  archbishop, 
and  showed  him  the  letter,  'that  he  might  give  it  to  the 
king.  The  prelate  sighed ;  he  no  longer  could  doubt 
but  Matildii  htfi  gone  voluntarily,  and  employed  diarimu- 


lation  even  towarda  htm.  Thb  idea  diatracted  bioi,  for 
he  well  knew  that  she  did  not  conceal  her  coodoct  when 
it  was  guided  by  pure  motives.  What  could  he  think 
of  a  young  and  imprudent  virgb,  who  withdrew  kcr 
confidence  from  him,  rejected  hb  eoonaelp,  trusted  to  her 
own  judgment^  and  surrounded  herself  with  ani&xt 
Ah !  virtue  trod  no  such  path.  Meanwhile,  before  he 
condemned  her,  he  wished  to  know  what  she  had  wrik 
ten  to  the  king,  and  if  ahe  was  then  to  be  bbmed ;  it 
least,  he  would  learn  whether  it  were  yet  posable  lo  ex* 
tricate  her  from  the  anare  she  had  fallen  into. 

He  went  immediately  into  the  king'a  apartment ;  lod, 
hb  hands  crossed  on  hb  breast,  hb  eyes  cast  on  the 
ground,  in  profound  silence,  he  delivered  him  MttiJdi'i 
btter ;  Richard  exclaimed  instantly,  •^Is  she  theo  foset 
gone  voluntarily  1  O  Matilda,  Matilda,  thou  batt  de- 
ceived Us !" 

The  note  contained  theae  few  lines  :'— 

<«  I  leave  Ptolemab  in  order  to  withdraw  from  tjrui* 
nical  authority,  and  avoid  a  union  I  abhor.  I  koow  toy 
brother  too  well  to  venture  to  aak  hit  fbrgitenese :  I  baft 
no  hopes  of  its  following  so  closely  a  step  which  Dost 
probably  will  appear  inconsiderate;  but  the  forgiTenew 
of  Heaven  I  am  aure  to  obtain  ;  fbr  my  inteDtiofii  ire 
pure,  and  God  knowa  my  heart." 

«*  She  b  in  the  right !"  Richard  exclaimed  as  he  fin* 
bhed  ;  *<  I  never  will  forgive  her !"  and  seeing  the  trcb- 
bishop  preparing  to  answer  him,  he  added,  ««thit  ndt 
conduct  had  no  excuse,  and  that  whoever  should  slteD|it 
to  justify  it  would  be  equally  culpable  in  hb  ejes."  He 
then  went  out,  flaming  with  rage,  to  despatch  troope  ob 
all  sides  in  pursuit  of  his  sbter.  The  prebte  alone  bad 
taken  up  the  note ;  and,  on  reading  it,  with  his  oml 
charity,  the  aentence  that  terminated  it  having  a  Kttle 
calmed  hb  apprehensiona,  he  said  to  himael^  **  Siaee  kcr 
intentiona  are  pure,  and  ahe  aeema  confident  of  obtain. 
ing  Heaven'a  mercy,  I  may  alio  forgive  her ;  and  eo. 
deavour  to  belbve  that  it  waa  not  to  conceal  a  faolt 
that  ahe  involved  her  departure  in  so  much  rajstcrj." 

The  day  elapaed  ;  Richard'a  aoldbrs  had  obtaued  m 
intelligence  reapecting  the  fete  of  the  princess,  when  tct 
sight  of  her  car  and  guarda  returning  without  her  caoitd 
a  general  astonishment 

In  a  moment  the  newa  of  her  interview  with  Mikk 
Adhel,  and  her  retiring  into  the  cloister  of  Mount  O 
mel,  spread  throughout  the  eaunp,  and  divided  nct'i 
opiniona  varioualy.  The  greatest  number  admired  tbi 
virtue  and  fortitude  of  a  young  virgin,  who,  at  liberty 
to  reign  over  a  vast  kingdom  with  the  prince  abe  lovtd, 
had  preferred  the  ahades  of  retirement  and  peoiteace  to 
a  power  and  felicity  which  religion  reprobated ;  bnt  La* 
signan's  and  Richard's  friends  blamed  her  for  having  only 
prevailed  over  her  inclination  for  an  infidel,  and  for  not 
having  accepted  of  a  match  all  Christendom  wished  her 
to  form.  At  bat,  the  King  of  England,  incensed  at  tbe 
disturbance  the  newa  had  created  in  the  camp,  and  tbe 
influence  a  woman  exerted  over  the  aoob  of  so  siasy 
warrioi>ak  declared  that  a  aevere  measure  ahooM  pat  an 
end  to  so  much  confusion ;  and  thai  the  next  day,  anil> 
ing  himself  of  the  righta  hb  birth  gave  over  bis  aster, 
he  would  drag  her  from  the  convent  where  aha  had  »• 
tired,  and  force  her  to  give  her  hand  to  Lusignsn.  **  No," 
interrupted  the  archbishop,  ^  thb  would  be  placing  the 
righta  of  blood  before  thoae  of  Heaven ;  it  would  be  a 
profenation  against  the  Supreme  Majesty,  which  I  aiO 
never  permit.  Meanwhib,  I  demand,  I  msist  od  it,  tbit 
the  fate  of  Princess  Matilda  he  no  longer  the  firatbtefot 
that  engage  our  attention.  Waniora,  nobb  and  generooi 
warriors,  it  b  time  to  forget  both  the  existeoee  and  tbe 
beauty  of  that  virgin.'  What !  waa  it  for  her  yea  pM 
on  your  swords  ?  Waa  it  to  obtain  her  hand  yeo  enad 
the  aeaa  1  Are  you  not  afraid  leat  the  Bon  of  Maij. 
incenaed  at  your  neglect,  abandon  you  toyour  weaknea^ 
and  deny  you  his  assistance  1  Leave  Richard's  ntef* 
leave  her  to  seclude  herself  far  away  from  the  worid,  if 
abe  xhooaes.  Would  to  Heaven  she  had  never  appealed 
in  it  I  O  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  who  came  hither 
from  all  parte  of  the  Christian  world  to  achbvs  tbe  de- 
liverance of  tbe  holy  city,  raiae  up  your  souls  to  the 
height  of  your  enterprise !  BehoM  that  end  s]ooe,iB- 
dulge  that  hope  only ;  run  to  Caaarea,  and  bt  that  dty 
fell  under  your  blowa.  Doea  Mabk  Adhel  defend  hi 
What  importo  it  t  If  you  meet  with  great  obatscka,  do 
not  you  reap  more  glory  1  March,  then,  whither  the 
Lord  calb  you ;  remember  to  serve  him  sloae,  end  do 
not  forget  that  you  become  guilty  whenever  yoo  attespi 
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to  combine  the  iBteresto  of  heaveD  und  thoM  of  earth 
feTetber."' 

Ue  nid,  and  all  aniinoaitiea  were  quelled,  men's  minds 
■ooUied,  and  piety  reetimed  its  empire  t  Richard's  anger 
and  Leaignaa's  love  alone  jet  resisted.  The;y  both 
fancied  that,  as  long  as  Matilda  remained  free»  Maiek 
Adbel's  hopes  would  subsist,  and  inflame  his  oonrage. 
La^igBaQ  urged  that  point  particukirly.  The  prelate 
aoawered,  that  it  was  very  eaiy  to  calm  such  appreheii- 
riona;  and  that,  without  forcing  the  princess  to  gite  him 
her  head,  theie  existed  a  certain  mode  to  crush  Malek 
AdheTs  hopes«  <*Let  her  adopt  it,  then!"  exclaimed 
ffiehaidi  eagerlj;  <*  and,  without  any  more  delay,  let  her 
pnmoniiee  her  tows,  let  her  renounce  that  wot  Id  wherein 
she  has  appeared  only  to  Ining  confusion  and  discord  in 
her  traia !— Forget  iier,  Losignan.  Since  she  rejects 
ihy  hand,  she  is  no  longer  worth  thy  regrets.  Go,  my 
father  ;-^whlle  we  are  marching  to  Cesarea,  go  to  that 
rcbeilioiis  virgin,  boar  her  the  last  commands  of  an  offend* 
ed  brother ;  let  her  know,  that  if;  at  the  expiratiofi  of  a 
week,  she  do  not  belong  to  Ood,  she  shall  be  forced  to 
cspottse  my  fnend." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Richard's  anger  rose  so 
high,  that  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  attempt  aoothp 
iog  it,  and  imposaiUe  to  succeed ;  the  archbishop  bowed 
in  rileaoe,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  war  threatened  to  prove  bloody,  the  camp  was 
not  sale,  and  Ptolemais  might  be  attacked.  The  convent 
of  Mount  Carmel  had  always  been  respeeted  by  the  infi- 
dels. Richard,  anxious  for  Berengere,  thought  she 
would  be  more  safe  from  perils  in  that  asylum  than  in 
anj  odMT ;  that  very  night,  therefore,  he  took  his  leave 
of  the  queen,  confided  her  to  the  archbishop,  and  recom- 
moided  both  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  dispose  Ma- 
tdda  toobedtenee. 

Matilda,  when  she  presented  herself  before  the  holy 
virgine  of  Mount  Carmel,  asking  them  for  shelter,  had 
thought  it  proper  not  to  conceal  from  them  either  her 
name  or  rank ;  but  that  confession,  fiir  from  giving  her 
words  aad  deportment  an  air  of  pride,  had  only  increased 
her  hnmilt^.  **  Do  not  behold  in  me,"  said  she  to  them, 
^  the  stsicr  of  a  powerful  monarch,  but  an  unfortunate 
who  comas  to  purify  her  heart  by  your  example,  and  to 
d^pfore  her  fauHs  at  the  foot  of  your  altars.  My  errors 
have  been  great,  surely ;  my  repentance  is  greater;  and 
it  is  onder  these  auspices  alone  that  I  am  desirous  of 
being  adoutted  among  you." 

Her  sweeioees,  her  modesty,  and,  above  all,  the  con- 
tiiiioo  ahe  displayed,  moved  in  her  fovour  theae  humble 
sistera  whom  her  royal  bhrth  had  not  dazxied.  In  that 
austere  retreat,  they  knew  no  other  king  than  God,  no 
other  kiagdoai  than  heaven,  no  other  time  than  eternity. 
The  hustle  of  the  world  was  not  heard  there,  and  the 
storms  of  passion  had  no  eflisct ;  all  was  calm,  silent, 
and  solemn.  The  laws  of  the  order  did  not  allow  a  word 
to  be  uttered  but  what  concerned  the  interests  of  futurity 
aad  peoiteoce ;  the  war,  therefore,  that  spread  its  havoc 
U  the  feet  of  Mount  Carmel,  would  have  remained  un- 
known in  this  house  of  peace,  had  not  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre  acquainted  the  pious  virgins  with  the  calamities 
of  Sion,  in  order  that  their  prayers  might  intercede  with 
the  Most  High  in  behalf  of  the  Christians.  Had  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  that  reigned  among  them 
allowed  pride  to  raise  its  head  there,  perhaps  they  might 
have  felt  vain  on  seeing  that  world,  from  wliich  they 
asked  nothing,  and  were  entirely  parted,  having  recourse 
13  them  in  its  calamities:  and  on  finding  that,  however 
poor  and  obeeore  they  lived,  they  were  richer  still  than 
that  world  with  all  its  pomps  and  glories,  since  they  had 
ssme  comforts  to  imparl,  in  return  for  which  it  had  none 
to  oAer. 

Matilda  was  not  surprised  at  the  archbishop's  arrival ; 
she  vtefl  knew  that  his  diarity  would  not  forsake  her, 
aad  ahe  was  impatieat  to  unveil  her  whole  heart  before 
him,  hut  the  sight  of  the  queen  surprised  and  disturbed 
her.  If  her  first  sentiment  was  joy,  because  she  foresaw 
the  name  of  Malek  Adhel  would  be  pronounced  by  Be- 
rengere, her  next  was  fear,  for  she  felt  that  her  indulgent 
friendship,  which  forgave  all  faults,  would  perhaps 
weaken  the  efficacy  of  repentance.  Meanwhile,  on  en- 
tering the  aogost  cloister,  the  prelate,  before  he  spoke  to 
her,  addresaed  the  sisters  in  these  terms:  «< Sisters,  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  take  refuge  near  yoo.  Satiated 
with  vanities  and  sorrows,  they  oome  to  aaek  aAer  repose 
and  consolations,  and  throw  themselves  into  your  arms, 
tba  jejr  ef  their  heart  has  ceaaad,  aad  theb  pie»> 


sures  have  turned  into  moumingi  A  great  queen  im- 
plores your  prayers  in  behalf  of  her  husband ;  a  young 
princess  wishes  your  instruction  how  to  love  God  above 
all  things ;  and  I,  my  sisters,  t  come  to  join  my  prayers 
with  yours,  that  the  defeat  o{  the  infidels  may  restore  to 
ancient  Sion  her  worship,  her  temples,  her  hoaour%  her 
children,  and  her  glory.*' 

At  the  voice^of  the  archbishop,  the  diMte  floi^  obeyed. 
The  virgins  began  their  sacred  hymns,  and  Matilda  heard 
them.  Matilda,  kneeling  by  their  side,  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  all  theae  angelic  souls  raising  themselves  up  to 
heaven  to  implore  the  destruction  of  the  Mussulmans; — 
alas !  it  was  asking  that  of  Malek  AdbeL  The  more  it 
appeared  to  her  impossible  that  the  Almighty  should 
deny  the  suit  ef  these  pious  and  fervent  prayers,  the 
more  she  Pitted  those  religious  sentiments  to  which 
she  attributed  so  much  power ;  and  perhaps  she  never 
was  ferther  from  God  than  at  the  moments  when  sur- 
rounded with  smoking  incense,  divine  hymns,  and  sacred 
hnages ;  for  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  these  perfumes, 
voices,  and  angels^  were  incessantly  repeating  that  she 
could  not  be  worthy  of  heaven  unless  she  also  demanded 
the  death  of  Malek  AdheL 

Wb^i  the  ceremony  waa  over,  and  the  archbishop 
was  alone  with  Matilda,  he  spoke  to  her  thus : — «  My 
daughter,  when  you  came  to  shut  yourself  up  in  this 
place,  yon  no  doubt  had  formed  the  resolution  of  never 
leaving  it  again  1"  The  question  made  the  princess  blush 
and  look  down  in  silence.  The  prelate  resumed : — "  Had 
yon  confided  to  me  your  intention,  your  flight  might 
have  been  more  decent;  I  would  have  attended  you  my- 
self hither,  and  the  world  should  have  known  I  waa  ac- 
quainted with  your  designs,  and  approved  your  objec- 
tions.— Yes,  daughter,  I  approve  them!  After  the 
preference  you  have  declared  in  fevour  of  Malek  Adhel, 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  another  man  would  have  been 
an  infringement  of  that  delicate  modesty,  the  first  doty 
of  your  sex  ;  but,  to  preserve  a  liberty  that  might  induce 
a  belief  you  are  still  attached  to  the  world  in  hopes  and 
wishes,  would  be  yet  a  greater  infringement.  You  have 
loved,  my  daughter — loved  too  much; — a  violent  passion 
is  a  fault  at  all  tiroes ;  you  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
Almighty  will  not  permit  us  to  attach  ourselves  with 
such  fondness  to  transient  creatures,  or  to  pursue  a  mere 
earthly  felicity  with  so  much  ardour ;  you  were  guilty, 
and  deserved  punishment;  happy,  a  thousand  times 
happy,  that  you  were  punished  on  earth.  To  expiate 
the  follies  of  your  heart,  the  Lord  has  for  ever  parted  you 
from  the  object  of  your  weakness ;  he  has  even  raised 
such  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  you,  that  any 
hope  of  passing  it  can  only  proceed  from  the  greatest 
madness.  Daughter  of  kingr,  woukl  you  let  the  world 
imagine  that  the  love  of  a  man  has  more  power  over 
you  than  the  commands  of  the  church  1  that  the  heaps 
of  dead  bodies,  and  the  rivers  of  Christian  blood,  with 
which  the  blind  Mussulman  will  surround  himself,  can- 
not induce  you  to  resign  him  1  Rejected  by  that  infidel, 
can  you  not  reject  him  also  1  Having  no  power  over 
him,  you  still  adhere  to  him ;  for,  were  it  not  so,  why 
should  you  still  adhere  to  the  world  1"  He  looked  at 
her,  and  ceased. 

During  his  discourse,  the  countenance  of  the  princess, 
at  times  pale  and  dejected,  at  others  glowing  and  ani- 
mated, conveyed  the  various  emotions  of  her  soul.  Con- 
fusion and  pride,  repentance  and  love,  were  equally  de- 
picted by  turns.  When  the  archbishop  ceased  to  speak, 
she  reclined  her  head  on  her  hands;  and  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  she  said :— ^  You  know,  my  father,  in 
what  profound  peace  I  passed  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
my  Kfe;  the  Feventeenth  ia  scarcely  elapsed,  and  all  the 
agitations  and  tortures  the  heart  can  know  have  distracted 
mine ;  it  is  amidst  this  perturbation  that  you  oonmiand 
me  to  resume  my  first  engagement  O  my  fether,  my 
lips  may  pronounce  them,  but  read  my  inmost  soul,  and 
see  whether  it  depends  on  me  to  bring  the  same  dbpo- 
sitions." — "  No,  my  daughter,  they  muet  have  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  a  peace  of  sweetness  and  innocence,  but 
a  peace  of  contrition  and  repentance,  you  are  called  upon 
to  taste." — «  Alas!"  interrupted  she,  •<  I  have  suffered  so 
much  in  the  world  that  it  is  become  an  object  of  terror, 
and  not  even  from  the  day  when  my  vows  shall  seclude 
me  from  it  for  ever,  shall  I  be  able  to  date  my  death ; 
bat,  my  fether,  coodeecead  to  hear  me ;  you  will  see 
what  promise  yet  holds  me ;  if  your  voice  can  set  me 
free,  all  expires  between  the  world  and  me ;  it  vanishes, 
it  sinks  down  before  me,  aad  leaves  me  buried  as  in 


my  gmve ;  dragging  my  heart,  my  reeolleetions,  and  my 
life,  under  the  dust  of  the  tomb ;  it  leaves  me  her«,  for- 
gotten  by  every  being,  for  when  ^e  have  disappeared 
from  their  eyes,  we  are  soon  blotted  out  of  their  memo- 
ries." 

Matilda  then  began  her  narratieii)  from  the  day  when 
the  prelate  had  set  out  for  Cesarea.  She  recounted  the 
train  of  arduous  circumstances,  unexpected  oeounrenees, 
and  pamfttl  struggles  and  promises,  that  had  brought  b^ 
to  the  situation  he  then  found  her  in.  When  she  bad 
done,  the  prelate,  who  had  listened  to  her  with  profound 
attention,  and  oflion  with  emotion,  answered : — «  Daugh- 
ter, if  that  sacred  book  that  was  brought  on  the  earth  by 
God  himself  had  ever  been  your  guide,  you  might  have 
avoided  many  errors;  for  what  sin  does  the  gospel  con- 
demn most! — Pride !  It  was  pride  that  allowed  you  to 
admit  the  prince's  frequent  visits  after  my  departure 
from  Damietta;  it  was  pride,  that  with  a  view  to  operate 
the  infidel's  conversion,  made  you  pronounce  the  rash  en-> 
gagement  of  belonging  to  him  alone ;  it  was  pride  thif^ 
urging  you  to  do  more  than  your  duty,  led  you  iato^ 
making  that  first  appointment  at  Montmorency**  tombw 
Daughter,  simplicity  is  the  true  character  of  the  Chiw^M^ 
law.  Satisfied  with  performing  what  the  AUaighly  pie-^ 
scribes,  it  does  not  seek  to  go  f^her,and  withstands  th» 
temptation  of  doing  good,  rather  than  briag  it  ahoult 
through  reprehensible  means.  It  waa  a  gsneieua  wisb 
to  save  my  life;  but,  unable  to  compMS  it  etherwiset 
than  through  a  blamable  interview,  jou  ought  to  have 
relied  on  God  for  the  care  of  my  deUveiy ;:  and,,  ficm  in 
the  path  he  has  pointed  out,  to  have  left  his  providence 
to  act,  without  thinking  youraetf  called  upon  to  supply 
its  pkice.  I  have  need  of  courage,  my  daughter,  to  ad» 
dress  you  such  a  reproach,  fov  I  am  inexpressibly  affected 
on  seeing  that  you  have  done  for  me  what  k>ve  alone 
could  not  have  obtained  ;  but  the  more  gratitude  I  owa 
you,  the  more  ought  I  to  acquit  ray  debt,  by  showing 
myself  firm  and  atriet  against  year  enora.  Tw  save  me 
from  death,  you  have  expoesd  yourself  te  fhU  into  sin  ^ 
this  is  one  of  those  fealts  which  pride  exahs  mto  virtue^ 
and  which  the  true  Divine  Spirit  rejects  ;  for  it  teUs  ua 
that  death  ia  ne  evil,  aince  it  is  but  the  beginning  ollife  ; 
but,  that  sin  ia  a  dreadful  wo,  for  it  is  the  beginning  of 
death. 

«  And  now  Malek  Adhel  has  med»  yen  promise  rot 
to  take  the  veil  without  his  consent ;  Malek  Adhel  has^ 
during  a  moment,  been  the  arbker  of  your  fete.-  He 
might  have  dragged  yon  away  with  him,  he  might  have 
become  the  master  of  yo«r  eternity,  and  yet  he  baa  re- 
signed all  these  terrestrial  joys,  the  only  one  he  is  im* 
polled  by,  to  give  you  back  to  the  God  be  knows  not  t 
What  strange  things  are  passing  in  that  infidePs  heart  t 
yon  have  incurred  knmeaee  obligations  to  hiia,  which 
Heaven  alone  can  acquit.  It  wiU  acquit  them !  If  my 
eyes  have  dived  into  futurity,  the  moment  is  not  fer,  a 
few  days,  and  the  nations  will  be  astonished ;  a  great 
example  wiH  arise  in  the  midst  of  the  work!,  and  the 
Nile  enrich  itself  with  the  spoils  of  tbe  earth ;  these  wild 
places  will  rejoice,  and  the  heart  that  is  now  blind  wiH 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Almighty.  This  ia 
enough,  my  daughter,  and  now  let  us  cast  a  vdl  on  what 
we  are  not  allowed  yet  to  see ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
prepare  yourself  to  adopt  the  discipline  of  their  house  ; 
for,  I  much  mistake,  or  it  will  be  your  last  earthly 
abode  !** 

Matilda  obeyed.  She  stripped  herself  of  ber  sump- 
tuous garments,  to  adopt  the  humble  habit  of  the  sistem 
of  Mount  Carmel.  Submissive  to  all  their  rules,  she 
attended  all  their  exercises,  uinlerwent  the  same  austeri. 
ties,  united  in  tbe  same  prayers,  and  secluded  her  heart 
from  their  vridies  only  when  she  heard  them  imploring 
the  Lord  for  the  entire  destruction  of  tbe  infidels.  In 
that  abode  of  penitence,  where  it  would  seem  there  might 
be  a  perfect  ahs(9action  from  all  tender  thoughts,  she 
felt  all  reminded  ber  of  them ;  if  she  underwent  bodily 
nnortiflcations,  she  compared  them  to  those  of  the  desert, 
and  regretted  them,  though  more  painful :  if,  from  the 
bosom  of  that  peace,  union,  and  love,  which  prevailed  in 
the  monastery,  a  single  sentiment  of  hatred  arose,  it  waa 
against  IMalek  Adhel,  and  hence  that  hatred  they  bore 
him  did  but  increase  her  tenderness ;  in  fine,  when  she 
passed  that  church-yard,  where  all  earthly  hopes  found 
their  grave,  there  all  her  own  revived,  and  in  the  depth 
of  the  grave  her  eye  yet  ventured  tlb  seek  aAer  that  union 
ber  heart  could  not  cease  to  cherish.  But,  while  all  sur^ 
rounding  ob)eoU  Uius  recalled  Maldt  Adhel,  the  queen 
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mentioiied  him  no  more.  Either  thmt  Berengere  had 
acknowledged  the  force  of  the  obetadea  that  aeparated 
Matilda  firom  the  prince,  or  that  the  ofaetioacj  of  thia  laat 
had  offended  her ;  or  that,  more  sabeervient  to  the  in- 
jnnctiona  of  her  lord,  ahe  wiabed  ^at  laat  to  conform  with 
them  entirely,  ahe  no  more  uttered  that  name  the  prin* 
oeaa  waa  alwaya  waiting  for;  but,  pretending  to  onder. 
atand  neither  her  grief  nor  her  ailence,  ahe  tomed 
her  eyes  away  every  time  Matilda'a  aooght  to  interrogate 


Soon  new  reaaona  came  in  aoi^rt  of  Berengere*a 
reaolation,  and  gave  a  worse  colour  to  her  siater*s  weak- 
neai.  They  learned  the  Chriatiana  had  laid  aiege  to 
Ceaarea,  that  they  were  preparing  to  atorm  the  place,  but 
that,  defended  by  Malek  Adhel,'it  would  probably  make 
great  reeislance,  or  only  surrender  afker  a  dreadful  car- 
nage. At  thia  intelligence,  the  queen,  mindful  of  her 
love  alone,  forgot  her  gratitude,  and  only  saw  in  Malek 
Adhel  a  formidable  foe  who  waa  aiming  at  her  huaband'a 
life ;  the  archbishop  waa  inoeaaantly  repeating,  that  if  the 
Crusadera  met  with  a  repulse  before  the  walls  of  Cesa- 
rea,  that  defoat  wouU  for  ever  rob  them  of  the  hope  of 
returning  to  Jerusalem.  The  aiaters  were  alarmed,  the 
bells  rang,  the  prayers  recommenced  with  more  fervour 
than  ever;  and  Matilda,  the  wretched  Matilda,  for  evei 
bathed  in  teara,  amTprostrate  before  the  monastic  altars, 
not  knowing  for  whom  ahe  wept  or  prayed,  uncertain 
what  she  should  ask,  but  sure  at  the  same  time  ahe 
could  demand  nothing  but  what  woukl  afibrd  her  fresh 
cause  of  grief,  passed  her  daya  and  nights  without 
daring  to  address  a  single  wish  to  that  God  she  was  for 
ever  imploring. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Strong  with  wide  and  deep  ditches,  high  walls,  a  vast 
citadel,  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  brave  hero  who 
had  the  command  there,  Cesarea,  undiamayed,  aaw  the 
whole  army  of  the  Crusadera  advancing  to  the  siege.  On 
the  very  first  day,  Richard  and  Lusignan,  both  fired  with 
an  ardour  that  bordered  on  rage,  cauaed  the  place  to  be 
aurroundeJ  from  ahore  to  shore;  their  miners  leaped 
into  the  ditchea  to  sap  the  walls,  whilst  their  archera 
were  ahooting  arrows  againat  the  besieged,  who,  playing 
their  engines  from  the  walls,  crushed  the  miners,  and 
overpowered  the  besiegers  with  stones  and  miasile  wea^ 
pons.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Malek  Adhel,  and 
thinking  all  practicable  under  such  a  gallant  chief,  they 
demanded  to  make  sallies,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
aooner  put  an  end  to  such  a  disastroua  war;  Malek 
Adhel  refuaed  it  obetinately.  True  to  hia  brother,  he 
waa  reaolved  to  defond  Cesarea:  but,  while  he  fulfilled 
that  duty,  the  lover  of  Matilda  wished  to  spare  Christian 
blood,  and  save  Saladin'a  aubjects  without  attacking  those 
of  Richard. 

Thia  disposition  gave  his  conduce  a  aort  of  timidity 
that  emboldened  the  beaiegera ;  the  assaults  became  daily 
more  terrible.  Lusignan,  exposed  lo  all  dangers,  con- 
tinned  to  encourage  his  troopa,  applying  the  ladders  him. 
self,  and  mounting  the  breach  one  of  the  first.  In  concert 
with  Richard,  he  had  undermined  part  of  the  walls  on 
the  eastern  aide.  The  intrepid  Lusignan,  advancing  at 
the  head  of  all  his  aokliers,  sjMte  of  the  arrowa  that 
rained  upon  him,  with  his  own  hand  set  fire  to  the 
Btanchiona.  The  wall  fell,  with  a  dreadful  crash,  into 
the  ditch ;  but  the  Saracena  foreseeing  the  accident  had 
piled  behind  a  huge  heap  of  wood,  which  they  instantly 
lighted  up.  The  Chriatiana  mounted  the  breach,  found 
a  bar  of  fire,  and,  astonished,  they  atopped ;  yet,  led  away 
by  Lusignan,  they  were  on  the  point  of  passing  it,  and 
returning  to  the  charge,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Malek  Ad- 
hel appeared  on  the  spoL  His  formidable  aspect,  fiery 
looks,  and  terrible  voice,  frightened  thefti  mora  than  the 
fiames  they  had  to  encounter.  In  vain  did  Richard  rally 
them;  in  vain  did  Luaignan,  alone  remaining  on  the 
breach,  call  them  back.  The  sight  of  Malek  Adhel, 
armed  with  hia  cimeter,  and  preparing  to  rush  upon 
them,  had  atruck  them  with  a  panic ;  they  ran  down 
into  their  camp  to  aeek  refuge,  and  the  King  Of  Jeru- 
aalem,  abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  saw  himself  obliged 
to  follow  them,  and  hide  in  hia  tent  hia  rage  and  con- 
fusion. 

Meanwhile,  far  from  losing  coora^,  he  revived  that 
of  his  soIdi^B.  He  made  them  bluah  at  their  terror,  and 
promise  not  to  fall  back  again.  Then,  with  indefotigable 


zeal,  he  paased  whole  nights  in  building  new  engines, 
and  days  in  proving  them.  He  sent  to  the  neighbour, 
ing  mountaina  for  stones  to  fill  up  the  ditches ;  in  short, 
he  neglected  no  toils,  shunned  no  hardships.  Richard 
displayed  equally  emulous  ardour ;  and,  having  united, 
by  a  new  bond,  the  laboura  they  aliared  together,  they 
both,  at  the  same  time,  after  having  prepared  all  the  en- 
gines of  destruction,  went  and  urged  the  army  to  a  gene, 
ral  aaaault  on  the  next  day. 

That  morning,  amidst  the  sound  of  drums  and  tram, 
pets,  the  cries  of  soldiers,  and  the  creaking  of  the  huge 
warlike  machines,  they  made  a  general  aasaulL  Lusig- 
nan, Richard,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  united  their 
efibrts  against  one  of  the  strongest  towers ;  they  sapped 
the  foundations,  and  from  the  tc^  of  the  lofty  machine 
that  enclosed  them  in  its  huge  fianks,  and  aheltered  them 
firom  the  enemiea'  arrows,  they  darted  iron  hooks  in  the 
wall,  and  shook  it  at  the  aame  time  with  the  battering 
ram ;  till  at  last,  yielding  to  their  attacks,  the  tower  fell 
with  a  dreadful  crash.  Proud  of  this  success,  and  secure 
of  victory,  the  Christians  crowded  to  that  place  to  rush 
into  the  town;  but  for  the  second  time,  fire  stopped 
them.  An  immense  quantity  of  hay  and  straw,  sending 
op  volumes  of  smoke,  served  aa  a  rampart  for  the  infi- 
dels, and  blinded  the  Christians.  The  latter  suspended 
their  strokes,  but  did  not  give  way.  They  hoped  that 
the  combustible  matter  once  eonaumedi  they  should  be 
able  to  pass  freely ;  but  scarcely  was  the  smoke  dispersed 
when  they  discovered  a  new  wall  had  risen  on  the  other 
side— a  wall  of  pikes,  lances,  and  awords,  no  leas  formi- 
dable than  fire,  and  much  more  impenetrable.  In  vain 
did  they  endeavour  to  advance ;  the  Mossulmana,  firm  on 
their  post,  repulsed  without  attacking  them. 

Richard  himaelf,  at  the  sight  of  this  new  rampart,  so 
ably  constructed  that  nothing  waa  aeen  but  points  of 
steel,  and  not  the  men  who  supported  them,  the  intrepid 
Richard  felt  moved,  and  atood  astonished :  **  Brother," 
said  he  to  Lusignan,  **  rnshing  on  that  wonderful  wall, 
we  run  to  certain  destruction ;  but  dost  thou  not  think 
we  can  throw  it  down,  and  thus  open  a  passage  to  the 
Christians  who  are  behind  ual"  **  I  know  not,**  replied 
Lusignan,  enraged  at  the  new  obstacle ;  »  but  the  time 
is  come  when  I  scorn  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and 
will  have  victory  or  death.  Fall  back,  my  brother ;  for 
should  I  be  cruslied,  thou  wilt  be  able  at  least  to  make 
thy  way  over  my  expiring  body  to  set  Cesarea  on  fire, 
and  dertroy  my  hateful  rival." — **  Had  another  than  thou 
told  me  to  fall  back,"  exclaimed  Richard,  raving,  **  it  had 
proved  his  last  speech !  Come  brother,  let  ua  perish 
together  !" — ^  Christians,"  exclaimed  Lusignan,  **  let 
not  that  wall  appal  you.  Behind  it  are  the  palms  of  mar- 
tyrdom and  the  sepukshre  of  your  God,  and  thus  do  I  en- 
treat you  to  throw  it  down!"  He  aaid,  and  sprang 
forward ;  the  Christians  followed ;  but  on  a  sudden,  that 
wall,  firm  aa  it  was  before,  and  without  changing  its  as- 
pect,  advanced  with  prodigious  velocity ;  the  Christians, 
at  the  sight  of  that  multitude  of  sharp  steel  points  moving 
as  if  by  enchantment,  fell  back  and  precipitated  them- 
selves, broken  and  discomfited,  into  the  ditches.  The 
defeat  was  general ;  in  spite  of  deeds  of  incomparable 
valour,  Lusignan  was  dragged  away  with  them  in  their 
flight;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  the  French, 
oStred  for  a  time  aome  re8istance,and  did  not  retire  until 
all  hope  was  gone. 

Richard,  from  the  breach  where  he  was  fighting, 
leaped  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  and  there  stood 
still.  Resolved  not  to  give  up  his  prey,  he  gazed  on  it 
ardently,  forgot  he  waa  alonq,  that  all  his  men  had  al- 
ready retreated  hastily  into  the  camp,  and,  carried  away 
by  that  desperate  courage  which  acquired  him  in  this 
war  the  name  of  Caur  de  Lion^  armed  with  hia  sword 
he  was  going  to  renew  the  combat.  The  Saracens  re- 
cognised  him  less  by  his  arms  than  his  valour ;  they 
quitted  their  threatening  posture,  and  rushed  forward  to 
load  him  with  chains,  exclaiming,  <*  The  king !  the  king !" 
«  The  king  I"  interrupted  a  well  known  voice  to  Richard, 
**  the  king !  alone  and  on  foot !"  The  Saracens  fiew, 
brought  the  king  a  stately  courser,  and  retired  into  the 
city,  where  Malek  Adhel  employed  himself  instantly  in^ 
repairing  the  breaches  and  injured  parts'  of  the  walls;" 
and  Richard,  ashamed  of  hia  defeat,  and  oppreased  with 
the  weight  of  a  new  obligation,  went  alowly  towards  the 
camp,  not  knowing  whether  hatred  or  gratitude  prevailed 
most  in  his  heart. 

The  whole  camp  waa  in  sadness,  the  droops  were  dis- 
couraged, and  a  gloomy  melancholy  preyed  on  Lusignan. 


Standing  in  hb  tent,  supporting  himself  on  his  lance, 
his  coat  of  arms  torn  open  and  stained  all  over  with 
blood,  he  meditated  vast  projects  in  nlence,  and,  unable 
to  owe  victory  to  bis  courage  alone,  he  waa  aeeking  what 
other  means  he  could  employ  to  obtain  it.  He  concealed 
within  himself  the  dark  designs  he  was  forming,  and 
took  care  to  withhold  them  from  Richard.  Richard 
hated  artifice,  would  have  scorned  to  employ  it  even  lo 
enter  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  an  openness  of  heart 
about  him,  as  well  aa  about  the  Christians,  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  accept  of  a  triumph  brought  about  by 
perfidy. 

When  Lusignan  saw  Richard  entering  hie  tent,  he 
took  hold  of  his  band,  and  said,  "*  Brother,  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  another  assault.  Unices  a  victory  oome  to 
revive  our  soldiers'  sjHrits  we  luay  die  before  the  walls 
of  Cesarea.  Believe  me,  Richard,  let  ua  carry  our  foiees 
elsewhere ;  let  us  see  whether  Seladin  may  not  be  more 
eaaily  overpowered  than  Malek  AdheL  While  the  last 
thinks  us  engaged  in  repairing  our  disasters,  this  very 
night,  at  the  head  of  our  best  troops,  must  thou  advance 
towards  Ascalon  ;  if  thou  shooldst  want  the  asatstaooe 
of  my  arm,  I  will  goand  join  thee;  if  not,  I  will  remain 
here,  in  hopea  that  Malek  Adhel,  weary  of  his  inactioa, 
will  at  last  make  some  aaHy,  in  which  I  may  find  him, 
fight,  and  perhaps  conquer  him."  As  he  finished  these 
words,  a  dark  and  ardent  fire  seemed  to  roll  in  the  ejes 
of  Lusignan,  such  as  vengeance  lights  op  in  souls  filled 
with  hatred.  Richard  approved  bis  project;  he  com- 
municated it  to  the  principal  chiefe,  and  they  aH  applauded 
it  The  King  of  England  then  proceeded  to  divide  the 
army  :  one  half  was  to  follow  him,  the  other  to  renwin 
under  the  command  of  Lusignan ;  and  he  deaired  tiiat 
during  his  absence,  all  thoae  princea  who  obeyed  his 
orders  should  also  obey  his  friend*s.  No  one  disputed 
with  Lurignan  the  glorioua  mark  of  honour  beetowcd 
upon  him ;  the  intrepid  valour  he  had  displayed  during 
the  two  last  engagements  cauaed  him  to  be  joyfnHy  ac- 
knowledged  aupreme  chief  of  the  whole  camp. 

Notwithstanding  Riohard'a  precautions,  nothing  es. 
caped  Malek  Adhel's  piercing  eye;  he  knew  that  part  ef 
the  army  was  leaving  the  camp,  and  marching  through 
the  woods  round  Cesarea;  but  lie  was  ignotant  what 
leader  conducted  it,  or  whither  it  waa  directing  its  march : 
various  reports  led  him  to  think  Ptolemab  was  the  o^ 
ject — that  mystery  astonished  him.  Perhaps  be  ob^ 
have  cleared  it  up  by  a  aally,  and,  through  winding  pas. 
sages  well  known  to  himself,  have  surprised  the  army  and 
obtained  an  easy  victory ;  but  victory  allured  him  Icai 
than  fighting  disgusted  him.  The  bk>od  of  Christians 
made  him  shudder ;  they  were  Matilda's  brethren,  and 
a  sort  of  prophetic  voice  whispered  to  him  the  time  was 
not  far  off  when  they  should  also  be  his. 

The  Crusadera,  retired  in  their  camp,  had  ceased  their 
attacks,  and  Malek  Adhel  followed  his  laboura  in  peace. 
He  rebuilt  the  tower  which  had  been  destroyed,  repaired 
the  breaches,  and  strengthened  the  weak  parts  of  the 
walls.  While  he  was  wondering  at  the  little  oppositioB 
the  enemy  made  to  the  resistance  he  was  preparing,  the 
Mussulmans,  who  had  gone  down  into  the  ditches  to 
repair  the  walls,  caught  a  aoldier  who  seemed  to  watch 
them  attentively.  They  brought  him  before  Malek  Ad- 
hel :  at  the  sight  of  the  prince  he  seemed  disturbed, 
turned  psie,  and  endeavoured  to  hide,  with  hb  hand,  the 
tear  he  could  not  refrain  from  shedding.  Malek  Adhel 
said  to  him,  with  surprise,  "  If  it  be  terror  that  agitates 
thee  thus,  and  thou  dread  the  punishment  incurred  by 
approaching  our  walls  aa  a  spy,  knowest  thou  thy  judge 
so  little  as  not  to  hope  something  from  his  demency  f" 
**  Ah  !  it  is  becauae  I  know  him  to  be  that  magnanimoos 
judge,"  replied  the  soldier,  with  a  broken  voice  and  atr&- 
ing  hb  breast,  «  that  I  cannot  forgive  myaelf  a  perfidy  f* 
«Tby  perfidy!  howl  explain !^-a  sincere  confession 
may  make  amende  for  all."  «  Alas !"  replied  the  war. 
nor,  with  a  still  deeper  expression  of  grief,  « there  are 
perfidies  which  nothing  can  make  amende  for,  and  per- 
haps at  the  moment  I  am  speaking,  all  b  over  with  you !" 
«  What  dost  thou  mean  1"  excbimed  the  prince,  eagerly ; 
<*  what  have  I  lost  t  and  what  has  perfidy  deprived  me 
oft"  « I  can  only  tell  it  to  you  alone,"  replied  the  aoU 
dier,  in  still  greater  confusion.  Malek  Adhel  made  a 
sign,  and  all  who  were  present  retired.  When  thcj  were 
alone,  the  atranger  fell  at  the  prinoe*8  feet  *«  Ah  f* 
said  he,  *<  I  am  not  worthy  to  live.  I  have  betrayed  you 
— betrayed  the  Princess  Matilda !— at  thb  moment  ahe 
b  acooaing  you,  probabfy,  of  not  having  prevented  the 
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new  calamity  !**     **  Chnstian,"  intenQpted  the  priooe, 
•*  what  dost  tboa  saj  about  Matilda  and  calamity  1  apeak, 
speak  out  ioataotly !  thy  ailanoe  killa  me."    •*  My  lord, 
tppeaae  yooi  anger,  behold  my  repentilDce."    «  Away 
wUh  repentance  and  anget  !**  exclaimed  the  prinee  with 
impetuosity — "  apeak  of  Matilda  I — let  no  terror  stop 
thee.     Whatever  it   be,  thy   pardon   ii  pronoonced." 
**  Noble  prince«"  replied  the  soldier,  with  a  little  more 
coafideoce,  **  lend  an  ear  to  the  account  I  have  to  impart, 
and  may  it  please  God  that  it  be  not  too  late !     I  know 
not  whether  your  sharp-sighted  penetration  has  discovered 
Rlcbanl'a  absence  and  Lusignan's  intentions."     Maiek 
Adhel,  whose  heart  began  to  forbode  horiible  disasters, 
exclaimed,  **■  I  have  perceived  a  part  of  the  army  stealing 
oat  of  the  camp,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  intention ; 
hasten  to  explain  iL"    The  stranger  replied,  •«  That  same 
night  which  followed  the  day  when  you  repulsed  the 
Christians,  Richard,  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops,  ad- 
vanced  towards  Ascalon,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  sor- 
prise  SsJadin,  ahd  revenge  our  defeat.     He  left  Losignan 
maater  of  the  camp  sod  commander  over  all  the  sove. 
raigas ;  but,  scarcely  was  the  last  left  at  liberty  to  dia- 
poae  of  the  authority  Richard  had  entrusted  to  him, 
when  be  told  the  council  that,  before  he  went  to  Asca- 
lon, the  Kicg  of  England's  intention  was  to  march  to 
MoBjat  CarmeL     *  There  he-is  to  wait  for  me,*  added  he, 
*  to  give  me  the  wife  I  love ;  to  revive,  by  that  august 
uuMMiy  the  drooping  courage  of  our  troops,  and  to  re- 
venge ourselves  on  Malek  Adhel !'     He  said,  and  all 
believed  him.     Attended  by  a  few  soldiers,  he  left  the 
camp,  ioek  the  road  to  Mount  Carmel,  no  one  opposing 
his  departure.    Long  attached  to  the  King  of  England's 
•erviee,  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  fact 
gone  to  meet  his  sister,  and  I  followed  Lusignan.    What 
must  I  tell  you,  my  lot d ! — all  the  King  of  Jerusalem's 
speeches  were  but  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  his  con- 
duct a  perfidy.    Designedly  has  he  removed  Richard, 
and  taken  advantage  of  his  authority  over  the  Christians 
to  deceive  them.    I  have  seen  that  impious  king  pro- 
faning the  holy  ground",  breaking  down  the  sscred  grate, 
sod  the  Princess  of  England,  pale  and  trembling,  drag, 
gcd  before  him  like  a  slave ;  but,  merciless  towards  her, 
remorseless  of  his  treason,  he  has  caused  the  church  to 
be  dceoraled,  the  torch  of  Hymen  has  been  lighted,  ami  he 
6as  sworn  that  another  day  shall  not  pass  without  the 
prinoeas  becoming  his.     Meanwbile,  among  the  warriors 
who  had  followed  Lusignan,  Herminia,  one  of  the  prin- 
cess's attendants,  found  me  out,  ran  to  me,  gave  me  a  paper, 
and  said,  **  If  to-morrow  that  note  be  delivered  into  the 
bands  of  Prince  Malek  Adhel,  there  is  no  reward,  be  it 
ever  so  splendid,  that  be  will  not  bestow  on  thee !"   She 
bsd  scarcely  said,  when,  perceiving  Lusignan  entering 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  long  passage  we  stood  in, 
she  flew  away  with  terror  and  precipitation ;  but  Lnsig* 
nan  had  seen  all :  he  approached,  and  said,  **  Give  me 
the  paper  thou  hast  concealed  in  thy  breast,  and  this 
purse  is  thine."     **  Shall  I  own  it,  my  lord,"  continued 
the  soldier,  with  teara,  **  I  yielded  to  the  vile  temptation. 
The  promises  of  the  princess  might  have  been  diimeri- 
cal ;  Losignan's  gold  was  before  me,  and  dazzled  by  it, 
I  yielded,  and  he  took  the  paper :  but,  alas  !  from  that 
moment,  diatracted  with  remorse,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  witness  the  sacrifice  that  was  going  to  be  con- 
summated,  I  set  off  secretly  that  very  night,  led  on  by 
repentance,  to  Cesarea,  hoping  I  should  be  taken,  and 
be  dragged  before  you,  and  thus,  though  unable  to  give 
you  the  note  from  the  princess,  at  least  be  enabled  to 
soiuaint  you  with  her  misfortune."     **  And  tell  me,"  in« 
terropted  the  prince,  trembling  with  the  most  violent 
emodon,  **  tell  me  the  time  fixed  upon  by  Lusignan  to 
exeente  his  abominable  attempt."    **  My  lord,"  replied 
the  soldier,  <*  this  was  the  day  ;  but  perhaps  the  state  of 
the  princess,  and  her  entreaties,  msy  have  obtained  a 
lespite  till  to-morrow."    <<  To-morrow  I  will  be  with 
ber  V*  exclaimed  the  prince  impetuously.    *<  I  would  bo 
there  U>-day,  were  it  not  indispensable  for  the  success  of 
uy  designs  that  I  should  not  leave  Cesarea  till  night,  in 
Older  that  the  Christians  may  not  see  me  depart"    As 
soon  as  darkness  began  to  spread  her  veil,  Malek  Adhel 
sent  for  Mohamed  and  Kaled,  his  two  most  foithful 
servants.    To  the  first  he  said,  <*  Hear,  Mohamed,  press- 
ing interests  call  me  away  from  Cesarea.    During  the 
two  days  that  my  absence  will  last,  thou  shalt  command 
in  my  place.     Be  under  no  apprehension ;  thou  wilt  not 
be  attacked,  I  am  certain.    Richard  and  Lusignan  have 
M-  the  Christian  camp,  and  without  them  the  Christians 


will  not  dare  to  fight.  Thou,  Kaled,  select  thirty  of  my 
bravest  soldiers,  and  follow  me  in  the  perilous  enterprise 
I  sm  going  upon.  Kaled,  if  we  find  the  enemy,  let 
them  be  as  numerous  as  they  will,  we  will  not  fall  back. 
Haste,  my  friend ;  a  moment  loat  may  be  our  ruin  t" 

Mohamed  and  Kaled,  peiauaded  the  foreign  soldier 
had  revealed  to  the  prince  aome  -secret  march  of  the  ene- 
my, rejoiced  on  seeing  him  at  last  decided  to  fight  them ; 
both  knew  well  that  till  then  love  alone  had  chained 
down  the  hero's  courage,  and  now  they  flattered  them- 
selves at  last  that  he  had  subdued  his  passion.  From 
the  instant  he  consented  to  maVch  against  the  enemy, 
they  were  confident  victory  would  no  more  forsake  their 
colours ;  hence,  filled  with  that  hope,  both  wetit  eagerly 
to  execute  the  commands  they  had  just  received. 

CHAPTER  XLVin. 

On  leaving  Cesarea,  Malek  Adhel  took  a  long  circuit 
to  reach  the  woods  that  overlooked  the  camp  of  the  Cru- 
saders. He  waa  necessarily  obliged  to  cross  them  to 
approach  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  wish  not  to  be  delayed 
on  his  way  suggested  to  him  a  eaution  he  would  not 
have  employed  to  secure  his  own  life.  At  break  of  day 
he  attained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  coukl  be  per- 
ceived the  rugged  summit  of  Mount  Carmel,  projecting 
over  the  sea.  At  this  aspect  he  was  no  longer  master 
of  himselt  A  thousand  griefs  and  fears  rushed  on  his 
souL  He  spurred  the  sides  of  bis  steed,  whose  swifi> 
ness  so  vied  with  the  winds,  that  his  men  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  him.  Kaled,  the  uneasy  Kaled,  seeing  him 
rapidly  take  the  road  up  Mount  Carmel,  began  to  con- 
ceive the  most  sinister  apprehensions.  He  still  followed 
his  master;  but  he  almost  no  longer' doubted  that  his 
reason  had  forsaken  him,  and  that  love  waa  the  only 
cause  of  a  step  which  he  had  attributed  to  much  more 
glorious  motives. 

At  some  distance  from  the  monastery,  Malek  Adhel 
stopped  his  horse  on  a  sudden,  and  said  to  Kaled,  **  Dost 
thou  know  that  Lusignan  is  here  T'  «  Dost  thou  come 
to  seek  him  only  1"  replied  his  friend*  sternly.  <•  I  come 
to  seek  and  punish  him,"  exclaimed  the  prince ;  **  but  I 
come  also  to  free  Matilfla  from  his  tyranny  and  hateful 
love.  Came,  follow  me ;  let  not  any  thing  divert  our 
purpose."  ^  I  obey,"  replied  Kaled,  sorrowfully ;  "  all 
remonstrances  are  utfoless  now ;  but,  bad  I  known  thy 
design,  thou  shouldst  have  bad  my  bloody  corpse  to 
trample  on,  in  making  thy  way  out  of  Cesarea.  Ah ! 
wretched  prince,  may  thy  imprudence  cost  thee  no  more 
than  thy  Ufa !"  Malek  Adhel  heard  him  not ;  but  rushed 
with  his  soldiers  into  the  solitary  court  of  the  cloister. 
All  waa  silent  there,  and  the  great  gate  was  dosed.  The 
prince  commanded  that  it  should  be  forced,  and  the  iron 
gate  flew  all  to  pieces  in  an  instant.  A  drawn  cime- 
ter  in  hia  hand,  he  entered  the  house  of  peace,  calling 
aloud  on  Lusignan  and  Matilda,  but  no  one  answered. 
The  long  passages  were'deserted :  he  listened,  he  caught 
the  sound  of  hymns,  and  fancied  they  were  those  of  the 
nuptials.  He  rushed  towarda  the  place  it  seemed  to 
come  from,  crossed  an  interior  court  covered  with  weeds, 
and,  behind  all  these  Gothic  buildings,  the  church,  with 
its  stately  spire  and  painted  windows,  struck  his  sight. 
He  ascended  the  steps,  and  through  the  door  he  saw  the 
pavement  stiewed  with  flowers,  while  innumerable 
torches  were  sending  up  volumes  of  incense  in  thick 
smoke.  The  Archbishop  of  Tyie  stood  dad  in  his  most 
magnificent  robea,  and,  dose  to  him,  the  virgin  he  adored 
was  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

A'  stranger  to  the  Christian  mode  of  worship,  so 
august  a  ceremony  seemed  to  him  no  less  than  the 
Hymeneal  one.  Though  he  could  not  perceive  Lusig- 
nan, he  made  no  doubt  but  he  must  be  present ;  and, 
appearing  on  a  sudden  with  his  soldiers,  he  cried  out, 
in  a  voice  that  resounded  throughout  the  lofty  arches  of 
the  edifice,  **  This  way,  Lusignan !  Come,  and  dispute 
her,  if  thou  darest!"  Then,  throwing. down  all  that  op- 
posed his  passage,  without  any  respect  for  the  supreme 
majesty  of  that  Power  whose  presence  filled  the  •holy 
temple,  he  tore  the  afinghted  Matilda  from  the  altar  she 
held  in  her  embrace.  At  his  dreadful  aspect  the  ^sacred 
choirs  ceased,  and  screama  of  terror  succeeded.  Like  a 
flight  of  thnid  birds,  the  sisters  ran  in  confusion  every 
where ;  threw  themsdves  into  the  choir,  the  sanctuary, 
and  behind  the  altar.  Before  he  withdrew,  however,  the 
formidable  warrior  again  summoned  Lusignan,  and  in- 
sulted him  afood:    "Perfidioiia  king!  exclaimed  he. 


« where  art  thou  concealed  1  Thou  who  hast  dared  to 
ofland  me,  darest  thou  not  fight  1"  Matilda,  now  lying 
senseless  in  his  arma,  he  only  thought  of  saving  her, 
and  flew  so  swifUy  with  his  load  that  his  warriors  eouki 
scarcely  follow  him.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel 
he  stopped  near  a  spring:  there  he  bathed,  with  fireah 
water,  the  foce  of  his  beloved ;  exdatming,  Jn  his  wild 
transports,  <*  God  of  the  Christiana,  restore  her  to  lifo, 
and  take  mine !"  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  theae  words, 
when  Matilda  sighed,  and  revived.  « Where  am  It" 
said  she ;  «  why  do  dl  the  powers  of  my  aonl  aeem  thus 
transported  with  delight  1  Is  the  sacred  abode  opening 
to  recdve  us  1  Art  thou  to  enter  it  with  me,  Mdek 
Adhdt" 

On  hearing  theae  passionate  exclamations,  to  which 
the  constant  idea  of  the  Almighty  still  joined  so  much 
innocence,  Maiek  Adhel,  intoxicated  with  unknown  sen- 
sations of  folidty,  abandoned  himadf  without  constraint 
to  the  violent  and  profound  effusions  of  his  tenderness. 
Kneeling  before  Matilda,  he  gazed  on  her  and  adored. 
He  saw  but  her ;  he  had  banished  every  other  thought, 
and  enjoyed  one  of  thoae  momenta  of  ecstasy,  during 
which  we  may  conceive  something  of  heaven.  Ah! 
could  such  felidty  prove  durable,  who  wouM  sigh  to 
quit  the  eaith ;  but,  when  called  upon  to  partake  of  it, 
we  are  probably  on  the  brink  of  lifo;  for  it  would  be 
equdly  above  human  strength  to  support  the  prolonga- 
tion of  such  ecstasy,  or  to  survive  its  loss. 

Folfowed  by  his  soldiers,  Kaled  came  to  interrupt  the 
heavenly  transports  his  master  was  tasting.  «  O  rash 
prince,"  said  he,  <•  how  darest  thou  rest  thus  on  this 
fatal  land,  where  enemiea,  snares,  and  death,  surround 
thee !"  These  words  reminded  Malek  Adhel  of  dl  the 
perils  of  his  situation,  which  Matilda  was  sharing  with 
him.  He  shuddered,  he  arose ;  his  happineas  had  vaniah- 
ed.  Gloomy  terror  had  taken  its  place;  for  he  was 
fearful  of  being  surprised  by  the  whole  army  of  the 
Christiana,  and  felt  but  too  well  that  all  the  efibrts  of 
his  vdour  could  only  purchase  an  honourable  death,  and 
not  save  her  he  loved.  The  idea  of  seeing  her  but  for 
a  moment  in  the  arms  of  Lusignan,  disturbed  him ,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  he  felt  appalled  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Now,  attacked  by  every  weakness,  if  he  but  beard  the 
noise  of  the  leaves,  or  the  horses  trample,  he  fancied  he 
distinguished  the  distant  approach  of  the  enemy ;  when 
the  long  shadea  of  night  descended  on  the  earth,  and 
filled  it  with  fontasticd  imsges,  every  where  he  fonded 
be  saw  a  Chriatian,  caught  a  spy,  or  beheld  the  army  in 
battle  array ;  in  short,  the  very  whistling  of  the  winds, 
as  they  bent  the  lofty  pines  and  ancient  sycamores, 
stiuck  his  ear  as  the  sound  of  warlike  instruments,  and 
the  heraldic  forerunners  of  action.  Dismayed  with  his 
apprehensiona,  he  advanced  in  silence,  vvithout  even 
daring  to  speak  to  Matilda ;  while  she,  recovering  by 
degrees  from  her  terror,  enquired  why  he  bsd  violated 
ber  retreat,  and  the  promise  he  had  niade  of  letting  her 
live  in  peace.  **  And  thou,"  replied  he,  in  a  gloomy  and 
sullen  voice,  *«  why  hast  thou  decdved  me,  assuring  me 
the  Christians  would  respect  it  1  Why  shoukl  Ludgnan 
have  dared  to  enter  it !  Why  did  he  force  thee  to  ap- 
pear before  him  1  One  day  later  wonldst  thou  not  have 
been  hU  wifol"  ^  What  aayest  thou,  Malek  Adhdl" 
answered  the  princess,  with  profound  astonishment ; 
«  since  my  departure  from  Ptolemais,  I  never  saw  Lusig- 
nan ;  and  if  I  am  to  believe  the  Archhisfaop  of  Tyre, 
my  brother  has  given  up  that  abhorred  marriage,  and 
leavea  me  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of 
Heaven."  Theae  few  words  were  like  a  ray  of  %bt  to 
the  prince:  he  aaw  that  he  had  been  decdved;  and, 
dthough  struck  st  once  with  all  the  alarming  conse- 
quences of  that  peifidy,  his  first  sentiment  was  that  of 
joy.  **  At  least,"  exdaimed  he,  *<  she  belongs  to  me 
alone :  her  lips  have  uttered  no  wishes  but  for  our  hap- 
piness. Then,  Matilda,  the  stranger  who  told  me  that 
he  had  accompanied  Lusignan  to  thy  doister,  witnessed 
thy  despair,  recdved  a  letter  from  the  hands  of  Her- 
minia, wherein  thou  imploredst  my  assistance — ^that 
strsnger  is  an  impostor !"  *<  Assuredly !"  answered 
Matilda.  « Etemd  Judge,"  continued  the  prince, 
^  how  didst  thou  allow  impostures  thus  to  appear  under 
the  colours  of  troth  1  But  what  do  I  say  1  It  is  not 
the  traitor's  artifice,  it  is  my  own  heart  that  has  aedoced 
me.  I  have  fallen  into  the  greatest  snare.  From  the 
instant  he  spoke  of  Matilda,  I  saw  only  thee ;  and  thy 
name,  like  a  spell,  struck  me  with  blindness,  and  de- 
stroyed all  my  prudence,  to  let  my  fove  act  alone.    0» 
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my  beloved !"  edded  he,  wxtk  A  terror  that  aftcted  his 
upmost  eool,  **  et  least,  be  not  the  viettm  of  ray  credality ! 
The  Ohristiane,  proud  of  this  perfidy,  will  wish  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  it  They  are  most  probably  waitiog  for  as 
mong  these  woods,  and  I  eantiot  take  thee  baek  to  Go- 
aarea  with  safely.  Bvt  how  ean  we  go  elsewhere  t  How 
aan  I  endow  the  shame  of  haTing  abandoned  the  ci^  I 
had  sworn  to  definid?  It  will  fall,  and  I  alone  shall  be 
the  eaose!  O  Sabdin,  what  wilt  thou  say  of  thy 
brother  1  Take  back  thy  love,  Matilda.  I  am  anwortby 
of  it,  since  I  have  betrayed  my  doty  and  my  countiy  for 
its  sakeJ^'  He  stopped  then,  not  daring  to  parsae  his 
way  any  fimher  in  the  woods,  where  he  was  bat  too 
certain  to  be  caught  by  the  Christians.  He  called 
Kaled,  and  imparted  to  him  the  horror  of  his  situation. 
Kaled  looked  down  with  eonsternation,  for  he  felt,  as 
wen  as  the  prince,  the  impossibility  of  retamiog  to  Ce- 
sarea.  He  was  equally  certain  that  the  army  of  the 
Omsaders  most  be  waiting  for  them  at  some  distance  ; 
and  to  advance  that  way  woald  be  the  means  of  felling 
into  their  hands,  or  losing  their  lives  in  unequal  combat 
Flight  was  the  only  resolution  they  could  adopt  But, 
how  eoald  Kaled  resolve  on  giving  his  master  such 
counsel  I  What  would  the  East  think  of  such  deser- 
tion !  Meanwhile,  stiH  less  could  be  bear  to  see  him  in 
the  chains  of  the  Christians.  On  a  sodden,  amidst  these 
perplexities,  a  recollection  broke  upon  him,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  revived.  «  Master,"  said  be,  *<if  my  memory 
do  not  deceive  me,  our  life  and  honour  may  yet  be  saved. 
Opposite  to  the  Christian  camp,  on  the  west  of  Cesarea, 
feeing  the  gate  of  Omar,  is  a  vast  excavation,  which, 
through  subterraneous  passages,  leads  to  a  mass  of  rocks 
at  the  confines  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Jaffa.  Since  the 
Christians  lost  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria,  that 
darksome  path  has  been  abandoned.  I  recollect  having 
explored  it  at  the  time  thou  wert  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Aleppo,  and  when  Saladin,  at  thy  request,  had 
confided  that  of  Cesarea  to  my  care."  «  Must  we  make 
a  long  circuit  to  reach  it  V  exclaimed  the  prince.  Kaled 
repliedi  the  whole  of  the  following  day  would  scarcely 
su^ce.  «  Well,  be  our  guide,  and  let  us  hasten  away," 
resumed  Malek  Adhel,  <*for  this  is  our  only  last  re- 
source." 

The  prince  and  his  attendants  lefl  the  road  they  were 
in,  and  turned  to  the  south.  They  traversed  the  vast 
forest  that  spread  afar  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
opening  a  passage  through  rocks,  broken  branches,  and 
trees.  At  break  of  day,  however,  they  reached  the 
western  skirts  of  those  dark  gloomy  solitudes ;  and  Malek 
Adhel,  on  regaining  the  open  plain  and  the  light,  and 
having  no  surprise  to  apprehend,  again  became  intrepid 
and  fearless.  While  Kaled  went  a  short  distance,  to 
seek  for  food  in  some  labourers*  cottages,  which  he  saw 
about  the  place,  the  prince  wished  Matilda  to  take  some 
rest  Hu  made  her  sit  down  on  some  fern,  which  he 
bad  hastily  heaped  up  together,  placed  himself  by  her 
side,  and  said,  «<  The  injury  the  Christians  have  wished 
to  do  me,  my  beloved,  will  fall  on  them  again ;  and  when 
they  shall  know  thou  art  in  my  palace,  instead  of  my 
being  in  their  chains,  diey  will  be  sufficiently  punished/' 
The  princess  sighed,  and  made  no  reply.  "  What,  Ma- 
tilda !"  replied  the  prince,  impatiently,  **  dost  thou  sigh 
after  thy  retreat,  and  regret  being  with  me  ?  What ! 
when  thy  intention  was  pure,  shall  I  not  see  thee  bless 
the  error  that  brings  us  together  1  and  shall  love  alone, 
never,  never  speak  to  thy  heart  V  Matilda  turned,  and 
gazed  on  him  with  a  tenderness  that  the  tears  of  repen- 
tance could  not  extinguish.  "  Ah  !"  replied  she,  •<  do 
not  ask  me  to  become  more  guilty.  Can  I  dissemble  to 
myself  the  shameful  joy  my  heart  experiences,  on  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  returning.  During  the  whole  night, 
while  vn  were  crossing  in  silence  that  gloomy  wood,  I 
was  thinking  of  returning  to  my  cloister  :  but  I  had  no 
other  way  to  do  it  than  by  asking  one  of  you  two  to  ex- 
pose his  life  for  vnj  sake.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought 
not  to  wish  it  at  such  a  price ;  and,  meeting  with  an 
obstacle  whichever  way  I  turned,  I  also  met  with  a 
pleasure  at  the  same  time.  O  feeble  and  faithless  Chris- 
tian !  thy  heart,  swollen  with  love,  longs  after  perishable 
joys  alone,  and  sees,  with  terror,  the  road  that  might 
bring  thee  back  to  God !" 

She  said,  and  hid,  with  her  bands,  her  shame,  her 
love,  and  her  tears.  Malek  Adhel  exclaimed,  with 
transports,  <*  O  joy  of  my  life,  I  now  fear  nothing!  I 
am  happy.  We  are  together,  and  a  whole  Kfe  of  hap- 
piness awaits  as  for  ever !"    **  Speak  not  of  happineas !" 


replied  the  virgin;  affrighted :  «  never  speak  of  it  again. 
Happinesa  was  not  made  for  us.  Rash  man,  thou  hast 
violated  the  Lord's  temple !  Yet  I  am  content  to  be 
near  thee,  and  to  hear  thee  talk  of  happiness.  No,  no  I 
souls  stained  with  such  crimes  cannot  be  happy ;  for,  the 
more  attached  to  that  felse  and  cherished  felicity,  the 
more  deep  they  sink  in  misery.  O  Lord,  I  see  thy 
thunder  rolling  over  our  heads — and  now  the  lightning 
strikes  as !  Ah,  take  but  one  victim ;  let  all  my  blood 
be  spilled,  and  redeem  Malek  Adhel's !  Spare,  O  ^re 
him !" 

While  she  spoke  thus,  remorse  tortured  the  soul  of 
the  timid  beauty,  and  she  spread  her  arms  towards  the 
prince,  as  if  to  preserve  htm  from  divine  wrath.  Kaled 
now  returned,  offered  them  some  refreshment,  and  said, 
"  Let  us  hasten  away ;  for  we  ought  to  reach  the  en- 
trance of  the  subterraneous  passage  before  night,  that  I 
may  distinguish  and  find  it"  Malek  Adhel  felt  all  the 
prudence  of  his  friend*s  advice ;  and  resolved  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Matilda  until 
the  moment  he  should  see  her  safe  in  his  palace  at  Ce- 
sarea. Confiding  her  to  Kaled's  cares,  and  following 
them  at  a  distance,  he  urged  the  rapidity  of  their  march 
with  all  his  power.  During  that  day  they  crossed  the 
extensive  plains  that  separate  Ramah  from  Cesarea,  and 
reached,  before  night,  the  rocks  Kaled  had  designated  as 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  There  Malek  Adhel  stopped, 
uncertain  what  to  do ;  thence  he  perceived,  towards  the 
west,  Jafia,  where  Metchoub  commanded,  and  a  little 
nearer,  towards  the  north,  his  dear  Cesarea.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  latter  place,  but  yet  he  doubted 
wbettier  Matilda  would  not  be  safer  in  Jaffii.  Was  a 
besieged  city,  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  a  safe 
asylum  to  take  his  adored  beauty  to  1  But  then,  was 
he  not  confident  he  could  defend  her  1  Was  he  not  in- 
vinctMe  when  fighting  for  Matilda  1  Besides,  Metchoub 
commanded  in  Jafifa — Metchoub,  the  enemy  of  Matilda. 
This  refiection  decided  him.  *«  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  I  vrill 
not  quit  her.  Calamities  enough  surround  us  already  ; 
let  us  not  add  to  their  number  that  of  a  useless  separa- 
tion." Taking  the  hand  of  his  beloved,  they  advanced 
together  towards  a  spacious  aperture,  dark  and  deep ; 
but  the  path  of  which  seemed  to  dive  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Kaled  marched  forward  with  the  soldiers, 
holding  bundles  of  burning  straw  in  their  hands.  The 
prince  sustained  Matilda's  trembling  steps.  They  rushed 
forward,  amidst  aH  the  horrors  of  that  darksome  cavern. 
Sometimes  the  ardi  came  down  so  low  that  they  were 
forced,  as  it  were,  to  crawl  on  the  cold  and  damp  earth, 
and  ghde  between  the  rocks  ;  farther  on,  tbey  met  with 
sharp  stones,  climbed  with  efforts  steep  and  firozen  decli- 
vities, or  measured  with  the  eye  deep  precipices,  wherein 
detached  stones  were  rolling  down  with  a  dreadful  noise. 
Now  «nd  then,  when  the  light  of  the  burning  torches 
threw  a  greater  glare,  and  allowed  them  to  disting^h 
the  interior  of  these 'immense  caverns,  they  perceived 
sharp  and  transparent  points  of  crystal,  and  swarms  of 
night  birds,  whose  numberless  generations  bad  perhaps 
never  beheld  the  day  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  arduous  and  frightful  way  still  prolonged  itself.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  Malek  Adhel  could  not  save  Ma- 
tilda from  fatigue.  He  never  quitted  her.  Oh  be  tried 
to  carry  her,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  path  would  not 
long  permit  it  Her  coarse  woollen  habit  did  but  ill  de- 
fend her  against  the  sharpness  of  the  rocks,  which  hurt 
her  delicate  skin ;  and,  frequently,  holding  by  them  to 
support  her  steps,  their  sharp  extremities  lacerated  her 
hands  most  painfully.  On  sight  of  her  sufferings,  the 
prince's  courage  began  to  waver ;  and  soon  be  whoHy 
lost  it  when  Kaled  fancied  he  had  missed  his  way — and, 
going  backward  and  forward,  exclaimed,  that  the  cavern, 
formeriy  straight  and  ofva  commodious  egress,  had 
changed  into  an  endless  and  intricate  labyrinth. 

On  hearing  this,  Matilda,  exhausted  with  lassitude, 
remained  on  the  rock  she  had  climbed,  almost  on  the 
point  of  feinting,  while  the  prince,  growing  desperate, 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  once  was  tempted  to 
dash  headlong  with  her  down  the  profound  abysses  that 
surrounded  them ;  but  soon  his  fortitude  suggested 
another  idea.  He  arose,  advanced  on  one  side  with 
some  soldiers,  whilst  others  went  another  way,  and  thus 
succeeded  at  last  in  discovering-  the  real  issue.  Afler 
this,  he  returned  to  the  rock  where  he  had  left  Matilda, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a-fredier  air  announced 
to  them  they  were  near  the  extremi^,  and  that  the 
world  was  once  more  going  to  appear  before  them.   They 


even  fancied  they  saw  a  glinunering  light  through  ths 
fissures  of  the  rock.  Kaled, extinguished  the  torchei, 
and  their  light  was  instantly  replaced  by  that  of  the 
moon,  which  pierced  throu|^  the  vault  and  thick  fiEi. 
toons  of  ivy  hanging  over  the  entrance  of  the  caveni. 
The  latter  now  drew  his  sword,  broke  down  thst  ittkin 
obstacle,  advanced  a  few  steps  feriher,  and  Cesarea  stood 
revealed  to  his  sight.  He  recognised  the  gate  of  Omar, 
and  the  sentinel  that  watched  there.  He  saw  the  blick 
and  yellow  flags  waving  on  the  walls  and  minafett,*  tad 
towards  the  north  distingoisfaed  in  the  plain  the  Ghristitn 
camp,  and  the  banners  of  the  cross.  All  seemed  traa. 
quil  there,  as  well  as  in  the  city.  The  faithfel  Kiled 
was  transported  with  joy,  that  his  OMtfter  and  the  boooor 
of  Mussulmans  were  safe.  "Mahomed  has  watebed 
over  thee,"  said  he  to  the  prince,  •*  and  forgiven  thy  im- 
prudence, in  consideration  of  thy  past  services."  Mtiek 
Adhel  looked  up,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Power  whs 
had  protected  Matilda.  He  carried  her  in  his  anna,  aod 
conducted  her  to  the  gate  of  Omar.  At  the  name  of 
Malek  Adhel,  the  gate  flew  open,  and  soldiers,  AnmtA 
in  the  Saracen  habit,  surrounded  the  prince,  who  thoogiit 
be  was  among  his  own  people.  •*  At  length,"  exchiiMd 
he,  pressing  Matilda  in  his  arms,  **  the  Christiana  will 
be  the  dupes  of  their  perfidy.  Matilda  is  out  of  tbdr 
reach,  and  Lusignan  shall  no  more  take  her  from  De!" 
He  said,  and  on  a  sudden  the  troops  that  were  preieot 
rushed  upon  him,  snatdied  Matilda- and  his  sword  awaj, 
and  in  a  moment  Kaled  and  all  Lis  soldiers  were  loadal 
with  chains !  Malek  Adhel  knew  not  whether  be  vai 
awake,  or  the  sport  of  a  terrific  dream.  *'Iafeniil 
powers!  where  am  II"  exclaimed  he.  <«In  the  power 
of  the  Christians  and  of  Lusignan  f"  vociferated  tbe 
last,  making  his  way  through  the  troops.  *'  Cesares  and 
Matilda  are  mine,  and  thou  art  in  my  chains !"  Matt 
Adhel,  struck  with  dreadful  astonishment,  reomined  in 
a  kind  of  stupor.  A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  all  his 
limbs.  He  cast  around  him  threatening  and  desperate 
glances.  To  lose  aH  at  once,  Matilda,  his  liberty,  bii 
honour — such  was  his  fate !  He  had  himself  broogfat 
the  beauty  he  adored,  into  the  arms  of  his  rival;  aod 
Cesarea  had  fallen  during  his  absence — Cesarea,  whidi 
Saladin  had  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  which  he  bad 
sworn  to  defend  to  his  latest  breath.  After  such  dim' 
ters,  life  became  insupportable.  The  remorse  that  d»> 
tracted  his  soul,  silenced  the  very  pangs  of  deapente 
love,  and  tbe  shame  of  his  weakness  broke  ths  prided 
his  heart  He  looked  down  with  confusion,  bereft  of 
strength  and  courage.  Nor  did  he  shake  his  chaina,bat 
walked  in  mournful  silence  to  the  tower  where  Luagnaa 
had  ordered  his  soldrars  to  conduct  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

At  the  instant  when  the  princess  saw  Male!  Adbel 
loaded  with  chains,  she  fiednted  away.  They  removed 
her  in  that  state  into  the  palace  which  LusignaD  in- 
habited ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  cares  tbat 
were  paid  to  her,  part  of  the  night  elapsed  before  ber 
senses  returned.  But  what  a  moment  was  that,  wbea 
she  opened  ber  eyes,  and  found  that  Malek  Adbel  wai 
thrown  into  a  gloomy  dungeon,  and  Lusignan  master  of 
her  fate,  and  of  Cesarea  !  On  hearing  the  dreadful  intei* 
ligence,  she  wrapped  her  head  in  her  robe,  to  bide  ber- 
self  from  the  light.  Her  heart  was  broken,  and  abe 
could  not  shed  a  tear.  She  remained  motionless,  lost  in 
her  grief— divested  of  every  other  thought  but  this,  wbich 
she  addressed  to  Heaven :  **  O  Lord  !  is  it  by  the  extent 
of  my  faults,  thou  measurest  my  punishment?"  Several 
strange  women  stood  round  her,  but  she  neither  looked 
nor  spoke  to  them.  On  a  sudden  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Lusignan  appeared.  He  desired  to  be  alone  wi(h 
the  princess,  and  they  retired.  The  princess  at  M 
shuddered ;  but  she  soon  arose,  and  looked  at  him  with 
an  air  of  pride  and  dignity.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Tbat  arrogant  man,  who,  in  the  intoxication 
of  triumph,  had  indulged  the  gratification  of  insoltiog  ■ 
rival  in  chains,  was  now  trembling  bdbre  a  young 
female's  angry  eye,  and  knew  not  how  to  gather  strength 
enough  to  encounter  her  reproaches,  and  resist  her 
prayers.  But  she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  use  entrea- 
ties.   Humbled  as  she  was,  she  could  not  stoop  so  low. 

•  The  black  flag  was  that  of  the  Abasside  Calipbi. 
The  yellow  one,  that  of  the  particutef  dyuaaty  of  thi 
Ayoubites,  whoee  head  Saladin  ww. 
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Without  ch«ngtDg  her  attitude,  or  raising  her  eyes  on 
Losigiian,  she  said  in  a  stem  voice,  **  You  are  master  of 
GeBareBf  then,  Lusignao.  I  died  when  (  saw  a  hero 
VMded  with  chains.  I  might  well  conclude  it  was  not 
my  brother  who  had  the  command  here."  *<  Madam," 
rolled  be,  *•  the  Christians  are  indebted  to  me  for  a 
great  victory — and  can  the  pious  Matilda  not  rejoice  at 
the  success  of  the  Christians  V*  » I  should  rejoice  at  it, 
indeed,"  answered  she,  »  were  not  their  honour  dearer 
to  me  than  their  triumph,  and  had  you  not  parchased  it 
at  the  price  of  a  treason  !"  «  Our  enemies  could  hold 
no  oth«r  language,"  interrupted  Lusignan,  seemingly 
ofiraded.  « This  is  the  language  Richard  would  hold 
to  joa,  if  he  were  here,"  replied  she,  proudly  ;  <*  for  his 
giaat  soul  scorns  the  very  appearance  of  treachery,  and 
hia  aistaff  prides  herself  on  thinking  like  him.  Would 
that  great  monarch  have  suffered  you  to  lay  chains  on 
tba  hands  of  his  saviour— of  the  greatest  hero  in  the 
worM  1"  «•  Madam,"  interrupted  Lusignan,  in  a  vindic- 
tive tone,  <«  you  have  a  just  idea  of  your  power  over  me, 
sinea  you  are  not  afraid  to  talk  thus  in  my  presence,  of 
a  rival  whose  life  I  hold  in  my  power."  ••  Sire,"  replied 
aha,  rather  aoiemnly,  *'  while  I  give  Malek  Adhel  the 
joacke  that  b  his  due,  what  can  I  have  to  fear  from  yoa  1 
Do  not  jou  rather  degrade  yourself,  by  asserting  that  I 
alone  prevent  your  committing  an  act  of  vile  cowardice  1 
To  banish  the  base  thought  of  it,  it  is  enough  that  you 


are  a  Cbriotian  and  a  knight."  "Ah,  madam!"  ex- 
daimed  Losignan,  «you  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
nnconqoerahle  flame  that  devours  me,  if  you  imagine 
that  any  other  power  than  yours  could  stop  the  rage  of 
a  jealoosy  smothered  so  long." 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  on  the  princess  looks  expressive 
of  so  much  ardour,  that  she  was  alarmed  for  the  moment. 
She  waa  alone,  in  the  power  of  a  passionate  and,  per- 
hapB»  audacious  lover,  who  commanded  in  the  palace  and 
the  whole  city :  but  she  felt  that  the  consciousness  of 
virtoe^  and  the  presence  a(  God,  were  two  great  protec- 
tors^ and  she  had  them  both.  Hence,  recovering  herself, 
she  said :  <*  You  always  speak  as  if  you  alone  com. 
manded  here.  But  are  the  Christian  princes  bereft  of  all 
rights  and  power  1  If  they  have  assisted  you  to  obtain 
your  triumphs,  ought  they  not  also  to  dispose  of  the  cap- 
tives !"  **No!"  replied  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  vehe- 
mently ;  ''nootber  than  I  command  in  Cesarea—- for  I 
alone  have  conducted  the  siege,  secured  its  success ;  and, 
to  leave  me  the  sole  disposal  of  a  conquest  which  they 
owe  to  me  only,  the  princes  had  no  need  of  the  delega- 
tion Richard  has  made  to  me,  of  his  supreme  power." 
**  So,"  resumed  the  prinoess,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him, 
**  since  yeu  alone  have  secured  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise^ it  must  have  been  you,  also,  who  sent  to  Malek 
Adhel  that  vile  slave,  with  a  combination  of  impostures; 
who,  skilfully  instructed  by  you,  has  drawn  that  prince 
into  the  most  rash  steps:  and,  if  the  sacred  asylum, 
where  I  had  sought  shelter  from  you,  has  been  violated 
by  the  Saracens,  you  alone  are  the  cause  of  it."  *'  Do 
JOU  make  me  responsible  for  their  crime,  madam  1"  en- 
quired Lusignan,  eagerly.  *<  And  who  more  than  you 
bas  committed  that  dreadful  crime  1"  replied  the  princess, 
more  eageriy  still :  **  Was  it  not  your  head  that  con- 
ceived it  1  And  who  is  the  more  guilty,  the  Mussulman 
who  gave  the  blow,  or  the  Christian  who  guided  it  1" 

Theae  words  struck  Lusignan  dumb.  But  he  derived 
DO  other  fruit  from  the  consciousness  of  his  crimes,  than 
the  determination  to  persist  in  them.  Drawing  near 
Matilda,  with  great  agitation,  his  eyes  inflamed,  his 
countenance  gloomy,  and  his  voice  tremulous,  "  Matilda," 
said  he,  <*  I  love  you  with  an  ardour  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press. I  swear,  by  the  living  God,  that  you  shall  belong 
ta  me.  You  shall,  at  any  price ;  and,  before  I  resign 
that  happiness,  I  will  resign  my  life !"  Such  an  oath 
alarmed  the  princess.,  and  she  moved,  as  if  to  go  out. 
He  heU  her  back.  **  No,  Matilda,  you  shall  not  leave 
me.  Long  enough  have  I  confined  my  love  within  the 
bounds  of  inviolable  respect.  When  your  brother  bad 
pronounced  you  mine,  when  all  Christendom  confirmed 
the  union,  I  have  endured  your  scorn  without  complain- 
ing. Since  I  have  gained  nothing  when  I  revered  you 
as  a  sovereign,,  perhaps  I  may  obtain  more  when  I  speak 
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to  you  as  a  master.  Hence  I  declare,  that  to  force  you 
to  be  mine  I  will  employ  the  whole  extent  of  my  power!" 
The  princess  replied,  indignantly,  **  When  Richard  con- 
fided his  power  to  you,  he  did  not  think,  probably,  that 
yon  would  make  use  of  it  to  oppress  weakness.  O  Lu- 
signan !  I  have  lived  for  a  long  time  among  the  infidels, 
but  never  saw  I  any  capable  of  the  mean  cowardice  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  has  just  stamped  on  his  character !" 
**I  will  not  deceive  you,  Matilda,"  interrupted  Lusignan, 
imperiously ;  **  the  more  scorn  you  show  me,  the  more 
firm  yoi/  will  make  me  in  my  projects.  Since  I  never 
possessed  your  heart,  and  you  withdraw  your  esteem, 
what  remains  for  me  to  lose— your  person  t  No !  I  vow 
I  will  not  lose  it !  Matilda,  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  that 
God  we  revere,  if,  in  the  courae  of  this  day,  you  do  not 
consent  to  become  mine,  to-night  shall  my  rival  be  de- 
prived of  life !"  »  Horrid  blasphemy !"  exclaimed  the 
virgin,  terrified  :  '<  Dost  thou,  O  Crod,  allow  thy  sacred 
name  to  be  called  upon,  as  a  witness  to  such  engage- 
ments i"  «<  Decide  thyself,  Matilda,"  coniinued  Lusig- 
nan, (laying  hold  of  her  band  in  a  violent  agitation,} 
*(  wilt  thou  be  my  wife  1"  "  Never !"  interrupted  she : 
"  the  death  even  of  Malek  Adhel,  would  shock  me  leas 
than  auch  a  union !  And  I  am  certain  he  will  bless  me 
for  not  having  hesitated  in  my  choice."  **  Then,"  re* 
plied  he,  in  a  cold  and  sarcastic  tone,  "  I  am  going  to 
command  his  execution  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  he 
will  die  in  his  errors,  and  you  will  both  be  everlastingly 
separated  in  eternity !" 

The  princess,  at  this  dreadful  idea,  felt  her  hlood 
freeze.  A  thick  cloud  spread  over  her  eyes.  Never  bail 
such  bitter  anguish  torn  ber  heart.  She  knew  not  what 
to  tbink  or  resolve.  Meanwhile,  she  exclaimed  at 
length,  **  No !  the  Christian  princes  will  never  permit 
the  perpetration  of  such  an  accursed  crime.  They  will 
rise  up  against  such  iniquity ;  against  thee,  too,  Lu- 
signan !  I  will  call  upon  my  English,  upon  the  great 
Albert  of  Austria,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
well  known  generosity  has  acquired  him  the  confidence 
of  the  French  roonaicb."  »  Neil  ber  your  English,  Al- 
bert of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  nor  Philip 
Augustus  himself,  can  save  Malek  Adhel.  No  one  here 
presumes  to  give  any  ordera  besides  myself.  They  might 
perhaps  think  their  honour  engaged,  in  defending  the 
life  of  their  greatest  enemy :  but  I  can  manage  a  sacret 
execution^  and  thus  shelter  myself  from  all  suspicion." 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  uttered  these  words, 
the  princess  thought  she  hesrd  Malek  AdhePs  doom. 
She  then,  with  a  solemn  voice,  a  majestic  countenance, 
and  a  celestial  look,  said  to  Lusignan  :  "  And  if  human 
justice  should  absolve  you^sira,  doe*  not  divine  justice 
appal  you  1  And  do  you  forget  that  if  you  owe  men  no 
account  of  your  crimes,  the  Almighty  will  demand  one 
at  his  awful  tribunal  1"  «  I  know  it,  Matilda,"  replied 
Lusignan,  falling  on  his  knees  bef<r  re  her;  *'  I  know  my 
crimes,  and  what  punishment  awaits  me — but  remorse 
and  fear  are  nothing  before  the  desire  of  seeing  you  mine, 
and  the  horror  of  knowing  you  are  another's.  In  short, 
at  this  moment,  distracted  by  the  lawless  passion  that 
consumes  me,  I  cannot  hesitate  between  you  and  eter* 
nity  !"  Such  impious  expressions  crushed  all  the  vir- 
gin's hopes.  She  had  one  left,  however — but  feeble  and 
confbsed.  It  was  that  of  seeing  Malek  Adhel,  and 
urging  his  conversion,  by  the  fear  that  she  would  give 
herself  up  to  Lusignan.  She  told  the  king,  with  dis- 
dainful  pride,  **Your  criminal  inssnity  might  perhaps 
inspire  me  with  more  compassion  than  hatred,  did  I  not 
fee  myaelf  reduced  to  that  pitch  of  misery,  t)  have  to 
choose  between  a  hero's  salvation  and  your  hand.  But, 
before  I  take  my  last  resolution,  I  must  see  Mali^k  Adhel." 
«  You  shall  not  see  him,  madam !"  exclaimed  Lusignan, 
sternly :  '*  I  know  too  well  the  heart  of  my  rival  to  per- 
mit such  an  interview.  Rather  than  see  you  mine,  he 
would  open  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  perhaps  consent  to 
receive  baptism.  No,  no!"  added  he,  moving,  as  if 
going  out,  **  reject' me,  in  order  that  I  may  crush  him  in 
his  errors  !"  At  these  words,  Matilda,  listening  to  her 
despair  alone,  ran  forward  to  meet  Lusignan,  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  "  O,  cruel  prince  !  if  thou 
feelest  no  respect  for  a  hero,  no  compassion  for  my  grief. 
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take  compassion  on  thyself.  Thou  art  going  to  bathe  in 
inooeent  blood,  to  stab  a  defenceless  man  !  Remember 
tliy  Master,  Christian !  these  are  not  his  precepts." 

During  this  sudden  movement,  her  veil  had  got  loose, 
ind  her  hair,  scattered  on  her  shoulders,  her  supplicating 
Attitude,  and  the  divine  exprassion  of  her  looks,  added 
iupematural  effect  to  her  words.  Lusignan,  confounded, 
flopped  and  said,  **  Ah !  heavenly  beauty  !  demand  my 
blood,  my  life.  Demand  more  still :  I  can  do  all  for  thee, 
axcept  resign  thee !"  The  princess  looked  d  jwn,  wept, 
ind,  still  kneeling,  regardless  of  his  efforts  to  raise  her, 
idded,  *<  No^  I  will  die  here,  if  you  persist  in  your  denial. 
Hear,  Lusignan !  you  have  lost  my  esteem,  but  you  may 
recover  it.  You  may,  if  you  choose,  become,  in  my 
eyes,  an  object  of  veneration  and  eternal  grititude! 
Lusignan,  let  those  hands  I  am  holding  break  the  fetters 
i)f  a  hero.  I^t  him  hear  from  yoor  own  mouth,  that  he 
id  free !"  The  weeping  beauty  oeased^bnt  still  kept 
tooking  on  Lusignan,  and  entreated  with  ber  eyes  when 
her  lips  had  ceased  to  move.  The  proud  monarch  was 
touched.  He  promised  every  thing  she  wished—but  that 
promise  brought  i^o  comfort.  There  was  in  Lusignan*a 
manner,  something  which  alarmed  her;  and  the  fovour  ^ 
he  granted  had  somewhat  more  sinister  in  it  than  his 
fits  of  rage.  Palsied  by  an  apprehension,  the  motive  of 
which  she  eould  not  mention,  she  remained  in  silence, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  one  of  Lusignan's  offi- 
cers. **  My  liege,"  said  he,  «« on  hearing  the  news  of 
Malek  Adhel's  imprisonment,  all  the  Crusaders  have  left 
their  tents.  The  princes  and  chiefs  are  in  this  palace. 
They  demand  to  see  you,  anxious  to  learn  what  fate  you 
reserve  for  your  illustrious  captive.  Let  your  majesty 
lose  no  time,  for  the  agitation  is  great." 

These  words  made  Lusignan  start.  He  took  his  hel- 
met and  his  lance,  and  prepared  to  go  out.  «•  My  lord," 
said  the  prinoess,  spreading  her  arms  towards  him,  *^  for- 
get not  your  promise !"  With  a  sneer,  he  said  to  her, 
"  Fear  not,  madam ;"  and  in  saying  thus,  ho  made  her 
tremble. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  fell  on  her  knees.  Prayer 
,  was  her  only  resource.  Men  bad  altandoned,  and  proba- 
bly deceived  her;  but  He  who  never  abandons  or  de- 
ceives,  whose  power  surpasses  all  men's,  was  yet  listening 
to  her.  And,  as  she  wept  before  Him,  the  unfortunate 
murmured  not ;  for,  while  she  preserved  her  innocence, 
she  had  likewise  preserved  those  gifts  that  are  insepara- 
ble from  it — confidence  and  resignation. 

CHAPTER  L. 

When  Malek  Adhel  left  Cesarea,  Lusignan  had*  been 
informed  of  it  instantly.  An  arrow,  shot  to  a  point  the 
impostor  had  marked  out,  had  acquainted  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  that,  success  having  crowned  bis  best  expec- 
tations, he  might  attempt  new  enterprises.  He  then 
nssembled  the  army,  told  them  Malek  Adhel  was  no 
longer  in  the  city,  and  proposed  to  give  the  assault.  All 
the  troops  were  in  motion  at  the  news;  they  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  the  hero's  absence ;  new  engines  of 
destruction  were  transported  near  the  walls ;  never  had 
the  city  been  threatened  with  so  many  forces,  and  Malek 
Adhel  was  not  there.  Meanwhile,  before  the  combat 
began,  Lusignan  sent  forth  a  herald  at  arms  to  demand 
of  Mahomod  an  interview ;  Mahomed  accepted  it.  The 
king  said  to  him,  ^  Mahomed,  I  come  hither  to  declare 
to  thee  that  thou  hast  no  other  resolution  to  take, 
but  to  surrender  the  city  into  my  hands ;  sbouldst  thou 
refuse,  I  will  cause  thy  master's  head  to  be  cut  off. 
Know  that  Malek  Adhel  is  in  my  power;  1  surprised 
him  last  night  as  he  quitted  these  walls.  I  demand  of 
thee  Cesarea  for  bis  ransom,  and  allow  thee  but  an  hour 
to  decide."     He  said,  and  withdrew. 

Mahomed,  in  dismay,  had  the  impostor  who  had  de- 
ceived the  prince  brought  before  the  council  of  emirs ; 
he  received  from  his  li^is  the  confirmation  of  what  Lu- 
signan had  just  imparted ;  he  found  that  the  Christians, 
warned  of  the  prince's  journey,  must  have  surprised 
him ;  and  no  longer  doubting  of  bis  misfortune,  to  save 
the  lifo  of  his  prince,  he  opened  the  city  gates  to  the 
enemy.    The  Christians,  wondering  at  such  an  easy 
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conquest,  asked  Lusignan  the  cause,  who  attributed  it  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  Mussulmanfl.  His  first  care,  how- 
ever, on  entering  the  city,  was  to  throw  Mahomed  into 
a  dungeon ;  be  then  ordered  that  every  thing  should 
remain  perfectly  tranquil;  that  the  banners  of  the 
crescent  should  remain  on  the  tops  of  the  moeques,  and 
that  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts  should  preserve  the 
Saracen  habit.  Such  strange  precautions,  and  a  victory 
•o  cheaply  bought,  astonished  the  Christians.  The 
proud  Duke  of  Burgundy,  unwilling  to  tolerate  any 
thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  treason,  demanded  an 
explanation  of  Lasignan^s  conduct,  to  which  he  replied 
with  arrogance:  "By  what  right,"  said  he,  <*do  you 
presume  to  intenogate  your  chief!  have  you  not  sworn 
to  obey  me  1  do  I  not  lead  and  command  you  1  what 
do  you  complain  oft  have  I  betrayed  your  cause  1  is 
not  Cesarea  in  our  power,  and  has  it  cost  us  the  blood 
of  a  single  Christian  V*  These  words  silenced  the  duke ; 
he  recollected  in  fact  that  he  had  promised  to  acknow- 
ledge Lusignan  as  supreme  commander ;  and,  Cesarea 
being  in  their  power,  the  mere  suspicion  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  a  fraud  was  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  free 
him  from  bis  allegiance ;  b«t  he  then  declared  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  city  until  Lusignan  had  given  the 
army  an  account  how  he  bad  obtained  possession  of  it, 
and,  followed  by  the  French,  he  retired  to  the  camp,  re* 
fusing  to  quit  his  tents.  •  Meanwhile  he  soon  learned, 
that,  deceived  by  appearances,  Malek  Adhel,  thinking 
he  was  returning  among  his  own  people,  had  entered  the 
city,  and  that  Lusignan  had  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended and  loaded  with  vile  chains.  The  generous  war- 
rior flew  instantly  to  a  hero*s  assistance.  He  entered 
Cesarea,  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Albert  of  Austria, 
and  all  the  Christian  princes;  he  demanded  whelhei 
they  should  not  force  Lusignan  to  explain  hi^  intentions 
with  respect  to  Malek  Adhel.  All  joined  in  his  opinion, 
and  ran  to  the  king's  palace,  to  demand  the  motive  ol 
bis  suspicious  conduct  and  Malek  Adhel's  enlargement. 
«  Whatever,"  said  Lusignan,  **  may  be  the  importance 
of  the  reasons  I  have  just  laid  before  you,  princes,  my 
determination  is  far  from  irrevocable.  When  Richard 
shall  have  resumed  the  command,  and  I  am  no  longer 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  army,  perhaps  my  heart 
may  also  induce  me  to  ask  Malek  Adhel^s  release ;  but 
Richard  has  alone  the  right  to  pronounce  on  his  fate.  1 
have  just  sent  to  the  camp  at  Ascalon  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  Cesarea  and  our  present  situation.  Richard's 
answer  shall  be  our  law.  Malek  Adhel,  in  the  mean 
time,  shall  be  marched  to  Ptolemais ;  Cesarea  is  too  near 
the  seat  of  war.  Ptolemais,  more  tranquil,  more  secure, 
will  afibrd  a  better  protection  for  his  life ;  here  I  would 
not  ensure  its  safety." 

Lusignan's  reply  prevailed,  and  all  mistrnst  and  sus- 
picion vanished.  It  was  even  thought,  that,  having  the 
supreme  authority  at  his  disposal,  he  had  evinced  much 
deference  towards  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  which 
they  gave  him  credit  All  knew  that  Malek  Adhel  was 
his  rival,  and  they  applauded  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  just  spoken  of  him  ;  hence  his  moderation  silenced 
the  unfavourable  conjectures  his  equivocal  conduct  had 
given  rise  to  in  the  minds  of  the  Crusaders. 

That  very  night  Malek  Adhel,  attended  by  a  strong 
escort,  was  despatched  to  the  prisons  of  Ptolemais. 

On  the  next  day,  when  Matilda  heard  of  his  depar^ 
ure,  she  recollected  Lusignan's  sinister  looks ;  horrible 
anticipations  crowded  on  her  mind,  and  in  her  transport 
of  *grief  she  called  on  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  assist- 
ance. Alasf  where  was  that  compassionate  man,  to 
whose  breast  she  mi;ht  have  imparted  her  cruel  alarms  1 
Where  wa^  that  pious  prelate,  whom  Lusignnn  would 
not  have  dared  to  remove  from  her  1 — where  was  he  ?— 
he  was  exerting  himself  to  save  her:  to  do  more — to 
save  Malek  Adhel. 

If  he  had  not  followed  Matilda's  ravishers  out  of  the 
monastery,  it  was  because  he  owed  his  first  and  mbst 
paternal  cares  to  the  pious  sisters  whom  that  event  had 
thrown  into  confusion  and  dismay.  He  first  proceeded 
to  soothe  their  alarms,  and  pray  with  them ;  and,  when 
peace  was  restored  to  their  rctrent,  he  set  out  on  foot  to 
Matilda's  assistance.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  in 
the  thick  parts  of  the  forest,  he  found  some  Christian 
warriors  on  their  march  towards  Cesarea.  He  stopped 
them,  enquired  whither  they  were  going,  what  the  army 
was  doing,  and  whether  they  knew  to  what  place  Malek 
Adhel  had  carried  Matilda  ?  <*  Father,"  replied  one  of 
tha  soldiers,  **  the  Christians  are  masters  of  Cesarea, 
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where  Lusignan  now  commands.  The  English  princess 
is  in  his  palace,  and  we  have  just  escorted  Malek  Adhel 
to  the  prisons  of  Ptolemais.**  The  venerable  prelate  was 
affected  with  the  intelligence,  his  knees  trembled  under 
him,  he  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  broken  tree  ;^-> 
the  warriors  proceeded,  and  be  rMnained  alone.  •'O 
Heaven  !"  exclaimed  be,  '*  accept  my  thanks ;  Cesarea 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and  the  prinoeas  is  in 
safety  !"  But  Malek  Adhel  was  groaning  in  captivity. 
At  that  idea  the  good  archbishop  could  not  refrain  him- 
self from  tears — Malek  Adhel  unhappy !  and  he  forgot 
his  wrongs,  his  errors,  his  sacrilege ;  and  remembered 
only  his  generosity.  He  reflected  no  longer,  debated  no 
more  about  what  he  had  beet  to  do,  bat  took  his  stick, 
and  walked  on  to  Ptolemais. 

At  the  city  gates  he  heard  that  a  blind  and  raging 
mob  were  rushing  towards  the  doora  of  Malek  Adhel's 
prison,  to  deprive  him  of  life ;  a  little  farther  on  he 
learned  that  the  disturbance  was  excited  by  some  of  Lu- 
signan's secret  emissaries,  and  be  dreaded  to  find  it  true. 
**  O  Lord !"  said  be,  <«  do  not  permit  that  so  base  a 
thought  should  have  found  admittance  into  a  Christian's 
heart !"  He  hastened  on,  came  to  the  prison,  and  was 
told  that  strict  orders  forbade  the  entrance  of  any  one ; 
but  to  men  like  William,  the  harbingers  of  peace  and 
love,  whoae  only  ofiice  is  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
their  brethren,  the  gates  of  grief  and  death  are  always 
open.  Conducted  by  the  jailer  himself,  the  archbishop 
descended  into  a  deep  and  gloomy  dungeon ;  he  heard 
stifled  groans-^recognised  the  voice— and  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  <*  O  God !"  said  he,  « why  hast  thou 
brought  him  hither  1"  On  bearing  these  words,  the 
prince  rose  abruptly ;  and,  as  his  chains  shook  with  a 
horrible  clanking,  the  aitcbbisbop  shuddered.  Malek 
Adhel  exclaimed,  **  William,  William,  my  friend  !" 
"  O  my  son !"  replied  be,  falling  into  his  arms,  and 
bathing  the  prince's  face  with  bis  tears,  **  mf  son,  the 
Lord  will  deliver  you  !"  **  Will  he  restore  me  my  ho- 
nour ?"  interrupted  Malek  Adhel,  with  a  sigh ;  **  I  have 
lost  my  honour,  my  father ;  and  that  were  a  greater  mis- 
fortune than  the  loss  of  Matilda."  **  My  son,  Ood  may 
restore  you  more  than  you  have  lost ;  our  possessions 
are  very  little  compared  with  his  wealth."  **  No,  no," 
interrupted  the  prince  again,  **  all  hopes  of  peace  or 
happiness  are  lost  for  me ; — I  have  betrayed  my  brother, 
abandoned  the  city  be  had  entrusted  to  my  care,  been 
surprised  by  a  traitor,  loaded  with  chains  like  a  vile  slave, 
dragged  into  prison,  and  thrown  on  this  straw,  where  I 
am  to  perish !"  **  No,  my  son,  you  shall  not  perish !" 
exclaimed  the  archbishop,  with  energy ;  •«  the  tim«  is 
come  to  acquit  my  debts,  and  you  shall  hence  instantly." 
*<  What  can  you,  my  father,  and  what  will  Lusignan 
say,  when  be  no  longer  finds  his  prey — when  his  slave 
is  gone  1"  "Wbst  imports  that?"  rejoined  the  arch- 
bishop ;  "  you  shall  away  instantly !"  ••  But,  know  you, 
that  if  I  go  hence,  it  will  be  with  a  view  to  join  Sala- 
din,  to  avenge  him,  and  recover  Cesarea !"  **  Young 
man,  why  tell  me  this  1"  resumed  the  prelate ;  «  I  did 
not  ask  you."  **  My  father,"  replied  the  prince,  pressing 
both  bis  bands,  **  I  bad  rather  die  here  than  deceive 
you  ;  and  now  you  know  it  is  an  enemy  whom  you  set 
at  liberty,  do  you  wish  me  to  be  free  1"  "  Lord,"  ex- 
claimed the  archbiAhop,  **  did  be  not  save  my  life  at 
Damascus  and  Jaffa  ?  did  be  not  break  my  chains  at 
Damielta  ?  did  he  not  always  send  me  back  among  the 
Christians,  whom  I  incessantly  excited  against  him  and 
his  people  1  wouldst  thou  suffer  thine  enemies  to  be 
more  generous  than  thy  children  ?  No,  I  do  no  injury  to 
thy  cause  by  this  act  of  charity ;  for,  was  not  thy  di- 
vine fdith  established  more  by  virtues  than  victories,  and 
bast  thou  not  moved  and  converted  more  hearts  by  love 
than  anger  !  It  is  that  Master  who  is  all  indulgence,  tiW 
tenderness,  who  bids  me  save  you.  It  is  not  I,  Malek 
Adhel ;  it  is  he  who  now  sets  you  free ; — that  thought 
will  perhaps  stop  your  blows."  He  then  took  off  his 
chains,  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Come,  my  son, 
come;  I  know  all  the  winding  passages  of  this  sad 
abode.  The  Lord  has  permitted  that  I  should  visit 
them  before,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  save  thee 
now." 

They  then  advanced  along  narrow  and  gloomy  paas- 
ages.  Notwithstanding  the  deep  obscurity,  those 
labyrinths  were  too  well  known  to  make  him  lose  his 
way.  The  prince  followed  him,  hU  heart  affected  by 
some  unknown  power ;  what  he  had  heard  and  experi- 
enced suggested  new  ideas  to  him,  and  the  archbishop's 


expreasions  seemed  to  him  replete  with  truth ;  but,  pre- 
vious to  believing  or  even  listening  to  tliem,  he  wished 
to  wipe  off  the  affront  be  had  received,  recover  Cesarea, 
fight  Lusignan,  and  was  not  yet  enough  of  a  Christian 
to  conquer  pride  and  the  tbtrst  of  vengeance. 

^My  son,"  said  the  arehbiahop,  slopping  before  a 
large  trap-door  with  iron  bars,  through  which  some 
feeble  rays  of  light  could  scarcely  penetrate,  **  I  ahoald 
have  come  this  way  to  visit  you,  but  my  arm  was  too 
weak  to  raiae  this  enormous  weight ;  perhaps  yonrs  maj 
effect  it."  Malek  Adhel  shook  the  huge  grating,  and 
the  bolu  and  chains  fell  to  pieces.  •«  O  Heaven !"  ex- 
claimed the  archbishop,  **  wilt  the  strength  of  that  mighty- 
arm  be  turned  against  us !"  ••  My  father,"  lepHed  the 
prince,  falling  on  his  knees,  « take  eonipassion  on  me, 
and  let  me  depart.  There  is  something  about  yon  that 
confounds  me,  makes  me  start  at  the  performance  of  mj 
duty,  and  speaks  louder  than  honour.  Detain  me  no 
longer.  Soon  I  may  call  you  back,  soon  I  may  be  in 
want  of  all  your  mercies.  Life  is  hatefol  to  me;  I  am 
for  ever  parted  from  Matilda.  Unable  to  live  wlith  her, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  die  near  you!"  The  prelate  felt 
teara  trieklhig  down  his  cheeks ;  he  laid  his  bonda  on 
the  head  of  the  prinae  kneelhig  befoie  him,  an4  said, 
^  1  bless  thee,  my  son,  and  may  the  AHnighty  bleae  thee 
also !  May  he  endow  thee  with  new  und^rsunding  and 
knowledge,  may  the  errors  of  the  past  be  fon^olten  aod 
return  no  more ;  mayst  thou  acknowledge  Him  whose 
hand  has  made  the  earth,  and  measured  out  the  heavens ; 
for  thy  salvation  la  coming,  and  his  justice  aban  be  re- 
vealed to  thee !" 

A  long  silence  prevailed.  William  sesumed :  **  Tbis 
door  opens  on  the  ramparts  of  Ptolemais.  Thou  art  ooi 
of  the  city.  Conceal  thyself  in  the  sycamore  woods  ^at 
surround  it,  and  remain  there  till  night;  then  take'hd- 
vantage  of  the  obscurity  to  cross  the  plain,  and  eaeape 
thy  enemies :  but,  go  where  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not 
shun  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God :  his  providence  will  not 
forget  thee."  "My  father,"  said  the  prince  to  bin, 
**  will  not  you  come  also  ?  will  you  remain  in  thb  pri- 
son ?  do  you  wish  to  take  my  chains  ?  wiH  the  Chris- 
tians dare  to  punish  you  for  my  escape!"  **  No,  my  son, 
no;  foar  it  not,"  answered  William.  "An  excess  of 
prudence  may  have  induced  them  to  hold  yon  in  capti- 
vity, to  deprive  you  of  the  means  of  fighting;  but 
generosity  pleases  the  noble  children  of  Christ  better 
than  prudence.  Not  one  but  will  rejoice  to  bear  yoo  are 
at  liberty,  and  return  me  thanks  for  having  been  the  in- 
strument of  your  liberation."  "  O  my  father !  what  a 
people,  if  they  were  such  as  you  describe ;  and  what  a 
God,  he  who  formed  such  souls  as  yours  and  Matilda's  ? 
Matilda !"  added  he,  melting  into  tears :  "  My  fother,  I 
shall  never  see  her  again !"  The  archbishop  repKed 
sternly,  "  Rash  man,  you  presumed  to  take  her  from  the 
Lord ;  you  thought  the  strength  of  your  arm  could  en- 
counter that  of  the  Almighty ;  see  bow  be  has  made 
eport  of  your  rashness!  Mstilda  will  return  to  him ;  she 
is  his  property.  My  son,  you  most  think  of  her  no 
more."  «  So<ra,  my  father,"  added  he,  "  aoon  will  die 
be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  world ;  Malek  Adhel  will  be  no 
longer  there  to  weep  her  loss.  Only  tell  her  I  give  back 
the  promises  she  made,  and  entreat  her  to  give  herself  to 
God  ;  she  will  understand  that  prayer — she  will  take  it 
as  my  last  farewell."  Then  suppressmg  all  the  emo- 
tions that  idea  had  caused,  he  rose,  pressed  the  arch- 
bishop's hand  to  his  heart,  and  said,  "Farewell,  my 
father.  If  I  die  without  aeeing  you  again,  promne  to 
come  and  weep  over  my  ashes,  and  pray  to  your  God 
for  me !"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  leaped  out 
and  ruffhod  into  the  woods.  The  prelate  remained  for 
some  time  in  his  place ;  be  followed  with  his  eye  him 
whom  his  hopes  already  reckoned  as  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  when  he  bad  lost  sight  of  him,  he  raised  his 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  addressed  there  those  words  of 
Isaiah :  "  O  Lord  !  serve  as  a  shadow  during  the  day, 
hide  those  whom  the  sword  pursues,  and  discover  not 
those  who  are  wandering."  He  said,  arose,  drew  aside 
the  huge  trap,  and  descended  quietly  back  again.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  dungeon,  he  sat  down  in  Maldc  Adhel's 
place,  raised  with  efforts  the  chains  they  had  loaded  him 
with,  entreated  the  Almighty  to  forgive  those  who  cmsh 
their  enemies,  and  expected  in  ailence  the  fate  that 
awaited  him. 

On  a  sudden,  tumultuous  cries  were  heard,  the  door 
was  burst  open  with  a  dreadful  crash ;  be  saw  the  popo* 
lace  armed  with   swords  and  torches,  and  the  Jailer 
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nuiJiing  before  Ibem,  crying  out,  **  They  have  brokao  the 
k>IU,  toomed  ail  I  could  aay,  and  demand  the  Saracen's 
lilood  !*'  The  mob  rushed  in,  the  gloomy  dungeon  was 
figbted,  and  they  sought  for  the  hero; — he  was  gone  I 
n»  holy  man  was  in  his  place,  alone,  calm,  serene  as 
tbe  angel  of  the  unfortunate.  Seiz^  with  astonishment, 
the  rating  populace  paused.  **  What  do  you  wish  for  1" 
said  the  prelate*  **  l^he  Saracen  !"  exclaimed  they  on 
all  sides ;  **  he  who  has  slaughtered  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  has  driTen  us  from  Jerusalem."  <*  Rash  peo- 
ple, he  is  gone,*'  replied  the  archbishop,  « I  have  taken 
his  sin  on  my  head,  and  am  charged  with  his  iniquity. 
See,  Ibea,  whether  yon  most  hate  blood,  and  take  mine 
if  you  chooee  it."  On  hearing  these  words,  emotion 
took  the  plaoe  of  anger )  their  hands  began  to  tremble, 
and  theb  swords  fell  at  the  august  old  man's  feet :  an- 
other Toiee  now  exclaimed,  •*  Who  has  set  him  free  1 
whohasVoken  hb  chains  1"  ^  Whol"  answered  the 
prelate,  eathnsiasHcslly ;  **  He  who  sent  me  to  heal  up 
the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate,  to  publish  freedom  to 
the  capdves !"  He  said,  and  the  crowd  belieted  that  the 
Lord  had  q>oken  through  his  lips.  No  one  knew  of  the 
secret  passage,  not  even  the  jailer  himself;  the  Almighty 
Bust  therefore  have  endowed  a  mortal  band  with  his 
strength,  and  the  prelate  must  hate  been  guided  by  his 
am.  Why  should  they  entertain  any  doubt  of  it  t  and, 
with  the  saint  |Mreeent  before  them,  why  should  they 
qnestioo  the  miracle  1 

Of  all  theee  enraged  persons  William  soon  made  re- 
pentant ones.  After  hsting  quelled  their  rage,  be  made 
them  ashamed,  and  breathed  lote  and  charity  into  those 
who  belbre  thirsted  after  blood  and  carnage.  The  re- 
pentant populace  now  oflered  to  take  him  out  of  the 
prison  in  triumph,  but  he  wohld  not  snfier  it ;  he  com- 
manded silence,  thst  it  might  not  be  remembered  to  what 
an  excess  Christians  had  carried  themselves,  nor  whose 
hand  had  urged  them  on ;  and  hastened  to  leave  Ptole- 
maia  for  Ceaarea,  in  order  to  acquaint  Lusignsn  with  all 
thst  be  had  done,  excite  his  remorse,  pardon  him,  and, 
after  having  prevented  bis  committing  a  crime,  save  him 
the  diagrsee  of  its  being  known. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

In  these  days  of  trouble  and  agitation,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that,  to  wipe  off  the  crime  of  one,  all  the 
other  Christians  had  redoubled  in  generosity.  While 
the  prelsle  was  delivering  Malek  Adhel,  exposing  bis 
life  to  save  him,  and  only  thinking  how  to  preserve 
Lusignsn 's  fame,  Richard  from  the  camp  at  Ascalon  was 
writing  thus  to  the  last :  **  Injurious  reports  'are  spread 
sgainet  thee,  but  I  will  believe  none.  My  brother  may 
be  accosed,  but  canoot  be  guilty;  yet  how  could  he 
suffer  chains  to  be  laid  on  the  hero  who  twice  has  saved 
my  life  t  Losignan  commands,  ami  Malek  Adhel  is  in 
captivity  !  Brother,  I  sm  willing  to  hope  that  at  this 
mookent  Malek  Adhel  is  on  his  way  to  join  his  brother, 
and  thou  on  thine  to  meet  me,  and  engage  biro." 

In  the  middle  of  the  wood,  Malek  Adhel  recognised 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  some  Frenchmen,  whose 
presence  at  first  alarmed  him.  **  Unfortunate  hero,  I 
was  seeking  thee !"  exclaimed  the  duke.  **  Since  thou 
wert  removed  from  Cesarea,  a  thousand  apprehensions 
have  prevailed  in  my  heart  I  wished  to  follow  thee, 
but  Lusignan  bad  forbidden  my  leaving  the  camp,  and 
unfortunately  I  had  sworn  to  obey  him  until  Richard's 
return;  but  yesterday,  Prioceass. Matilda,  having  laid 
aside  her  accustomed  reserve,  took  me  aside,  sod  said, 
"  We  are  for  from  suspecting  Lusignun,  but  my  bro- 
ther's deliverer  is  in  the  middle  of  his  enemies,  and  no 
koight  has  the  care  of  bis  person."  These  words  seem- 
ed to  me  like  an  indispensable  order;  hence,  folbwed  by 
i  fow  of  my  brave  Frenchmen,  I  ran  to  Ptolemais — 
Thon  wert  gone :  they  tslked  of  miracles,  snd  of  a  sedi- 
tion; but  the  prelste's  name,  intermixed  with  all  the 
various  repoits,  made  me  easy  respecting  thy  safety. 
Meanwhile,  I  wanted  to  know  whither  thou  hadst  turned 
thy  steps,  that.  I  might  protect  thy  flight.  I  concluded 
thou  wooldst  try  to  join  thy  brother — that  was  the  road 
of  honour,  and  must  have  been  thine.  I  have  followed 
the  road  to  Ascalon,  found  thee,  and  am  satisfied.  Here 
is  a  horae,  here  are  arms  for  thee.  Cro !  noble  warrior, 
resume  thy  place  in  Saladin's  army,  while  1  hasten  to 
inform  the  Princess  Matilda  that  her  commands  have 
been  executed,  and  will  expect  thee  in  the  fields  of  As- 


«Yes,  I  will  meet  thee  there,"  replied  the 
prince,  deeply  affected ;  **  but  sfnce,  vanquished  as  I  am, 
I  do  not  appear  to  thee  unworthy  of  carrying  thy  sword, 
give  me  thy  helmet,  and  condeacend  to  take  mine.  Thus, 
amidst  the  rage  and  confusion  of  the  battle,  I  shall  be 
able  at  least  to  respect  my  benefactor."  He  said,  the  two 
heroes  embraced  each  other  with  mutual  esteem  and 
aflisction,  deplored  their  being  enemies,  and  took  leave 
of  each  other  for  ever. 

Malek  Adhel  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  and 
entered  the  city,  in  which  consternation  reigned.  The 
capture  of  Ceaarea  had  Uirown  dismay  and  affliction 
every  where.  He  cioased  the  silent  streets :  that  peo- 
ple, formerly  so  joyful  at  the  eight  of  him,  saw  him  and 
remained  dumb ;  he  entered  the  palace  of  his  brother, 
who,  on-  perceiving  him,  exclaimed,  **  O  Malek  Adhel ! 
when  I  entrusted  Ceearea  to  thy  care,  I  did  not  think  to 
aee  thee  again  thua !"  The  hero  stood  before  him,  looked 
down,  and  in  the  hamblest  attitude  replied,  **  Saladin,  I 
am  guilty !  I  have  disgraced  the  glorious  name  of  the 
Ayoubites ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  being  called  thy  bro- 
ther ;  I  have  betrayed  my  duty,  ray  oaths,  all !  Lusig- 
nan commands  in  Cesarea ;  he  is  msster  of  those  walls 
thou  hadst  confided  to  my  care  !" 

He  ceaaed,  unable  to  proceed  in  expressing  whst  he 
felt  The  sulUn's  stem  brow  relaxed  a  little.  **  Tell 
me,  by  what  strange  prodigy  thou  hast  allowed  Lusig- 
nan to  take  thy  seat  V*  Malek  Adhel  then  entered  into 
a  full  detail  of  his  weaknesses  and  faults,  and  Saladin 
replied,  "  Several  witnesses  of  thy  conduct,  snd  victims 
of  thy  imprudence,  have  already  given  me  this  account ; 
but  they  have  represented  thee  less  guilty.  Mahomed 
and  Kaled,  who  are  here,  while  they  deplored  thy  errors, 
did  not  think  them  unpardonable."  **  Mahomed  and 
Kaled  here!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  hia  countenance 
brightening  up  at  this  intelligence ;  **  then  they  are  liv*. 
ing  and  free !  Blessed  be  the  angel  who  has  set  them  at 
liberty  !"  *«  We  have  sufiered  much,  prince,"  said  the 
two  Mussulmans.  Lusignsn  excepted,  all  the  Christians 
have  shown  themselves  humane  and  generoua.  With 
respect  to  ourselves,  though  the  hand  which  broke  our 
chains  has  concealed  itself  in  the  shade,  we  have  been 
assured  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  release  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  England's  entreaties."  Malek  Adhel  looked 
down ;  he  wishsd,  in  order  to  expiate  his  wrongs,  to 
hinder  his  heart,  as  it  were,  from  being  moved  at  the 
sound  of  her  name.  -Saladin  lookctl  at  him,  and  said, 
**  What  are  thy  resolves,  and  what  restitution  canst  thou 
offer  thy  country  1"  Malek  Adhel  answered,  *•  Call  to- 
gether the  chiefs  of  the  army.  Mahomed  will  lay  before 
them  the  statement  of  my  errors  snd  misfortunes.  Hear 
their  judgments,  Ssladin,  and  pronounce  my  sentence." 

The  sultan  gave  his  assent :  he  mounted  his  throne,  j 
and  the  emirs  and  chiefo  of  the  army  took  their  seats  I 
around  him.  Malek  Adhel  refused  to  sit  down,  and,  | 
even  in  his  humble  deportment,  displayed  a  conscious- 1 
ness  of  dignity  which  calamity  had  not  impaired.  Mean- , 
while,  Mahomed  began  bis  statement,  mentioned  the 
two  assaults  and  the  two  subsequent  victories,  detailed 
the  artifice  employed  by  the  impostor  whom  Lusignan 
had  aent,  and  the  departure  of  Malek  Adhel.  He  next 
proceeded  to  relate  the  cspture  of  Cesarea,  and  the  deep 
distress  of  the  people  at  the  absence  of  their  great  chief, 
stated  the  manner  in  which  he  bad  been  deceived  by 
Lusignan,  how  thst  monarch's  artifice  had  hindered  him 
from  adhering  to  his  resolution  of  burying  himself  un- 
der the  ruins  of  Cesarea  rather  than  surrender,  and  his 
cruel  imprisrinment  immediately  after  delivering  up  the 
keys.  **Alas!"  continued  Maho:ned,  addressing  the 
prince,  *«  the  weight  of  my  chains  was  soon  increased 
by  new  calamities.  I  found  that  Losignun,  certain  that 
you  must  return  to  Cesarea,  had  not  wished  to  expose 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers  by  attacking  you  oj)enly  ;  that, 
to  deceive  you,  ho  had  caused  fires  to  lie  lighted  up  in 
the  camp  he  had  left ;  that  on  the  walU  our  flags  were 
still  displayed,  and  his  soldiers  clad  in  Saracen  armour. 
His  arts  proved  successful ;  you  came  snd  surrendered 
yourself!  I  know  not,  however,  if  he  have  fulfilled  a 
part  of  his  engagentent,  or  whether  you  are  indebted  to 
him  for  liberty." 

Saladin  now  arose,  and  silence  prevailod.  *' Whom- 
soever thou  owest  thy  liberty  to,"  seid  the  sultan,  ^  mat- 
ters not :  the  obligations  which  bind  thee  to  thy  country 
are  no  less  sscred.  Speak,  Malek  Adhel,  and  make  me 
acquainted  with  thy  intentions."  <*  Hear  !"  replied  his 
brother :  *<  since  that  fatal  night  when  I  saw  my  handp 


loaded  with  chains,  the  Princess  of  England  in  Lusig- 
nan's  power,  Cesarea  reduced,  my  glory  stained,  and  my 
brother  betrayed,  I  would  have  inflicted  death  on  myself, 
had  not  the  hope  of  avenging  thee  left  me  a  greater 
duty  to  fulfil."  **  Thus,"  replied  the  sultan,  "  sball^  the 
hero  triumph  over  a  disgraceful  passion,  mount  again 
the  high  seat  he  ought  not  to  bare  descended  from,  and 
once  more  lead  my  armies  to  victory  !  Emirs,  soldiers, 
people,  all  who  are  present,  if  a  single  voice  condemn 
my  brother,  or  dissent  from  his  resuming  the  command, 
I  swear  to  silence  friendship  and  listen  only  to  the  voice 
of  justice."  The  assembly  answered  tbe  sultan  with 
Ijeneral  acclamations,  tears  of  emotion  trickled  down 
their  manly  cheeks,  and  these  words  resounded  from  all 
sides,  "  Long  live  the  greet  Saracen  Malek  Adbel,  our 
Dultan's  noble  brother  !  As  long  as  victory  attend  him, 
OS  long  as  friendship  unite  him  with  Saladin,  and 'he 
remain  the  object  of  our  love,  he  shall  march  at  our 
head  always  and  every  where !" 

Malek  Adhel  coukl  not  suppress  his  emotion ;  be 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  "  Ah  !"  said  he, 
'*  I  feel  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  thus  loved,  and  am  sensible 
of  it  at  the  moment  when  such  sffecting  testimonies  of 
esteem  must  separate  me  for  ever  from  her  who  was  the 
object  of  my  fondest  hopes."  fie  ceased,  and  bid  Ma- 
tilda, from  hia  inmost  soul,  an  eternal  farewell ;  then, 
laising  his  noble  forehead,  on  which  the  flame  of  glory 
was  beginning  to  kindle,  be  exclaimed,  **  Brother,  and 
you,  my  generous  countryn>en,  at  the  moment  when  I 
had  just  betrayed  you,  that  you  trust  yourselves  again 
to  my  fidelity  !  Behohl,  I  cheerfully  accept  this  mark 
of  confidence,  for  now  am  I  worthy  of  it — the  sacrifice 
1  have  just  made  in  my  heart  is  the  pledge." 

The  brothers  retired,  and  concerted  together  the  plan 
4if  a  battle,  certain  that  the  Christians,  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  success,  would  not  refuse  it  It  was  to  be  terri. 
ble  and  decisive.  A  few  days  yet,  and  the  fate  of  a 
battle  was  to  tell  the  world  which  of  tbe  two  empires 
was  to  be  overthrown,  and  whether  the  standard  of  the 
prophet  or  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  to  wave  in  the 
East 

CHAPTER  LII. 

Fame  spread  her  wings,  and  flew  before  William. 
She  nachcd  Cesaiea,  and  announced  the  Saracen's  de- 
liverance, but  not  the  hand  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  it ;  that  secret  yet  remained  hidden  in  the  bosom  of 
charity.  Immediately  that  Lusignan  heard  the  intelli- 
gence, he  divined  the  whole  mystery.  He  guessed  the 
man  who  had  scorned  his  commands,  and,  invested  with 
a  power  superior  to  that  of  kings,  had  been  able  to  pre- 
vail over  bis  own ;  but  be  well  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  a  man,  acting  only  for  the  cause  of  Heaven 
disdained  to  reap  on  earlh  the  fruit  of  bis  works,  and 
would  see  it  gathered  by  another,  without  even  laying 
claim  to  it  himself.  The  audacious  Lusignan,  therefore, 
ventured  to  attribute  to  his  own  generosity  the  prelate's 
merits,  snd  caused  it  to  be  spread  throughout  the  army, 
that,  as  a  sovereign,  his  prudence  had  not  allowed  him 
to  restore  Malek  Adhel  his  liberty,  but  that  as  a  knight, 
his  magnanimity  had  indulged  the  archbishop  in  setting 
him  free  secretly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  archbishop  arrived,  heard  tbo 
leports,  and  waited  on  Lusignan,  who,  arrogant  and 
proud  until  this  instant,  at  the  sight  of  William  felt 
alarmed  and  hu.niliated.  He  acknowledged  that  an  un- 
conquerable passion  had  led  him  into  great  errors,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  for  the  interests  of  the  faith, 
the  faults  of  the  meanest  Christian  ought  to  be  con* 
cealed;  consequently  those  of  tbe  head  of  the  army 
claimed  a  greater  indulgence :  in  short  he  employed  all 
his  eloquence  to  persuade  tbe  prelate  that  he  wast  himself 
interested  in  propagating  among  the  troops  a  belief  that 
it  was  to  the  sovereign  alone  who  commanded  them  that 
Malek  Adhel  was  indebted  for  liberty.  Hero  the  arch- 
bishop interrupted  him.  **  Enough,  Lusignan,"  said  he ; 
•*  no  more  of  this.  I  may  be  the  advocate  of  sinners, 
but  I  will  never  be  that  of  the  sin.  Alas,  what  a  path 
have  you  chosen,  O  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  recover  again 
your  throne — artifice  and  treason  !  Mark  me,  Lusignan ; 
I  <vill  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  your  steps;  and, 
while  I  revere  the  blood  whence  you  sprang,  and  the 
purple  whereon  you  sit,  I  shall  hold  the  power  to  crush 
your  greatness  if  you  do  wrong,  and  show  the  man  as 
he  is,  if  the  man  will  be  criminal." 
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Lasignan  concealed  the  violent  mortification  which 
he  felt  at  this  galling  declaration  ;  and,  feigning  contri- 
tion, be  ruminated  upon  the  means  of  removing  the  just 
and  troublesome  witness  who  had  threatened  to  haunt 
and  £onfound  him.  With  deep  disappointment  he  saw 
the  archbishop  enter  Matilda^s  apartment,  and  converse 
with  the  princess,  apprehensive  lest  the  secret  should 
escape,  and  his  unprincely  conduct  be  divulged. 

Richard  soon  heard  in  the  plains  of  Ascalon  that  the 
Saracen  had  returned  to  his  brother,  that  he  bad  resumed 
the  command,  and  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  for 
battle.  Ho  instantly  wrote  to  Lusignan  to  join  him  with 
all  his  forces :  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  his  con- 
duct, and  added,  that  Matilda  could  not  return  Into  a 
monastery  whence  the  Saracens  might  snatch  her  away 
a  second  time,  uor  remain  in  a  city  which  Malek  Adhel 
had  sworn  to  recover.  Lusignan  was  ordered  to  bring 
her  to  the  camp  at  Ascalon,  that  she  might  be  surrounded 
by  the  protection  of  all  the  ChristiaD  powers. 

Lusignan  made  Richard's  commands  known  to  the 
army  and  the  princess.  The  army  obeyed  cheerfully  ; 
Matilda,  resigned  to  whatever  might  be  her  fate,  set  ofi^ 
the  archbishop  unremittingly  attending  her. 

Richard  received  his  brother  in  arms  with  strong  tes- 
timonies of  affection.  He  did  nol  in  the  least  suspect 
that  he  was  not  the  real  deliverer  of  Malek  Adhel,  and 
he  took  pride  at  last  in  being  able  to  boast  of  his  friend's 
virtues  as  well  as  of  his  valour-,  in  this  manner  he  ex- 
pressed himself  before  bis  sister.  Lusignan  coloured, 
Matilda  said  nothing.  She  had  determined  in  herself 
not  to  reveat  the  truths  she  knew, and  her  lips  could  not 
consent  to  declare  that  Lvsignan  had  intended  to  de- 
prive his  defenceless  rival  of  life.  With  a  cold  and 
distant  eoanlenance,  she  attended  to  Richard's  discourse, 
hi  vain  did  he  hope  to  interest  her,  and  yet  less  to  excite 
her  fear,  for  she,  who  had  kiM»wn  every  calamity,  and 
resigned  aH  happy  expectations,  could  noi  be  easily 
alarmed  at  any  contingency. 

Having  learned  fram  the  A^^^^^op  ^  Tyn  that 
Malek  Adbei  was  Mlcaacd,  that  his  soul  was  £Ued  with 
the  ideas  uf  conversion,  and  that,  in  their  last  conversa- 
tion, he  had  permitted  her  to  devote  hersell'  to  the  ser. 
vice  of  Heaven,  nothing  detained  her  any  loager  on 
earth,  and,  she  only  aspired  to  quit  it.  She  declared  her 
iiiteniion  to  Richard,  who  had  derived  fresh  hopes  from 
the  new  splendour  of  Lusignan.  He  grew  angry,  while 
she  respectfully  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  withovt  emo- 
rion«  Astonished  at  her  caJmaess,  he  peremptorily  de- 
manded  if  she  were  no  longer  afraid  of  his  displeasure. 
"  For  you  only,  sire,  do  I  fear  its  effects,**  repHed  she ; 
^  for  myself  I  fear  nothing :  my  fate  is  fixed :  death 
only  can  change  it,  and  death  has  no  terrors  for  me.'' 
Richard  was  awed  with  a  fortitude  that  concealed  itself 
cinder  so  much  serenity;  he  began  to  feel  himself  over, 
come  by  a  superior  ascendency,  and,  on  observing  the 
profound  resignation  depicted  on  Matikla's  features,  he 
was  ind«ioed  to  believe  that  tiie  soul  which  animated  that 
beautiful  countenaneehad  already  taken  its  flight  towards 
another  world,  and  that  the  tender  virgin  refused  to  be  a 
queen  on  earth,  only  because  she  IcU  herself  destined  to 
be  a  saint  in  heaven. 

Two  days  only  had  elapsed  since  the  army  had  joined, 
and  Richard  reassumed  the  chief  command,  when  thoy 
wore  informed  the  Saracens  were  marching  their  bat- 
talions out  of  Ascalon.  They  perceived  the  signal  of 
battle,  and  all  prepared  for  action.  The  knights  put  on 
their  thickest  armour ;  Matilda,  with  trembling  hands, 
fastened  on  her  brother's  cuirass.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
last  service  she  might  have  the  opportunity  of  paying 
him,  and  she  yet  found  tears  for  this  apprehension,  after 
having  shed  so  many  for  fears  of  a  more  tender  and 
poignant  nature. 

The  King  of  Jerusalem,  alone  in  his  tent  with  his 
trusty  squire,  confided  to  him  his  secret  grief.  This 
squire,  who,  .formeriy  a  Mussulman,  had  been  led 
away  by  a  base  cupidity  rather  than  a  real  faith,  for 
many  years  had  attached  himself  to  Lusignan's  service : 
he  was  ready  to  perform  whatever  his  master  should 
command,  were  it  even  a  crime :  and  such  was  now  the 
purpose  which  Lusignan  meditated.  **  Hear !"  said  he  : 
<*  On  this  important  day  I  build  but  one  hope :  in  this 
great  battle,  I  have  but  one  object  to  accomplish — it  is 
to  fight  the  Saracen  Adhel !  I  am  willing  to  fall  by  his 
hand,  but  the  thought  that  he  should  survive  me  is  a 
toiture  worse  than  death  !  Tn  our  combat,  be  tliou  al- 
ways at  my  side ;  if  I  go  apart  with  him,  do  thou  follow. 
4 


Should  I  obtain  the  victory,  remain  quiet ;  if  I  fall,  and 

perish,  I  rely  on  thy  fidelity  to .     Swear,  therefore, 

thou  wilt  not  suffer  my  enemy  to  outlive  his  triumph  !" 
The  squire  solemnly  pledged  his  word,  and  Lusignan, 
no  longer  fearing  the  issue  of  an  engagement  where  be 
had  death  only  to  encounter,  became  serene. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  October,  1192,  that 
the  whole  army  of  the  Crusaders  left  the  camp  of  Asca- 
lon to  meet  Shladin.<*  It  spread  itself  in  the  plain  be- 
tween the  river  Belus  and  the  sea.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, before  whom  they  carried  the  books  of  the  gospels, 
covered  with  a  rich  silk  drapery,  the  four  corners  of 
which  were  supported  by  four  officers,  occupied  the  left 
nean  the  river,  at  the  bead  of  the  English  and  the  Mo- 
nastic Knights  of  Hospitality.  The  Marquis  of  Mont^ 
ferrat  commanded  the  right,  having  the  Venetians  and 
the  Lombards  under  him.  Lusignan  was  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  French,  and  the 
troops  of  Pisa.  Gerard  of  Bideiford,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars,  the  Duke  of  Guelders,  and  the  Cata- 
lonians,  formed  the  body  of  reserve.  The  guard  of  the 
camp  was  entrusted  to  Gieoffrey  of  Lusignan,  brother  of 
the  king,  and  James  d'Av^nes.  The  Archbishops  of 
Pisa,  Canterbury,  Ravenna,  Besancon,  and  Nazareth; 
the  Bishops  of  Beauvais,  Salisbury,  Ptolemais,  and 
Bethlehem,  covered  with  a  helmet,  were  also  fighting. 
Richard,  admiring  the  force  and  disciplino  of  this  great 
army,  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  **  What  power  on  earth 
can  resist  us !  Remain  thou  neutral,  O  Lord,  and  vic- 
tory is  ours !" 

The  two  armies  advanced  with  equal  ardour;  they 
came  in  presence  of  each  other— quickly  did  the  space 
that  separated  the  combatants  diminish — and  now  they 
closed.  The  visors  were  pulled  down,  the  lances  pre- 
sented, the  steeds  impatient.  Christians,  Mussulmans, 
all  rushed  forward,  shield  to  shield,  sword  to  sword,  foot 
to  foot,  pike  to  pike  !  The  two  armies  were  so  closely 
engaged  that  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
Saracens  from  the  Crusaders,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
one  seemed  fixed  on  the  helmets  of  the  other  party. 
From  amidst  the  tumultuous  shock  arose  a  cloud  of  dust 
which  covered  the  combatants,  darkened  and  ascended 
the  sky,  and  the  peaceful  hills  resounded  with  the  din 
of  arms,  the  cries  of  victory,  and  the  shrieks  of  deatii. 

Lusignan's  sword  mowed  down  the  infidels,  and  made 
dreadful  carnage;  nothing  could  resist  or  escape  his 
fury,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  encountered  Malek  Adhel. 
While  he  triumphed  in  the  centre,  Richard  also  triumphed 
on  the  lefX ;  but,  on  the  right,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
had  been  repulsed  by  Saladin.  Victorious,  however,  on 
two  points,  the  Christians  had  the  advantage,  and  were 
following  up  their  success  with  incredible  rapidity,  when 
dreadful  outcries,  proceeding  from  (he  rear  of  their  army, 
suddenly  arrested  their  progress,  made  them  turn  round, 
and  announced  the  appearance  of  Malek  Adhel !  They 
returned  instantly,  and  every  where  found  the  marks  of 
this  formidable  warrior's  progress — broken  helmets,  coats 
of  arms  rent  open  and  drenched  in  gore,  stands  of  co- 
lours rolled  into  the  dust,  the  deep  and  gaping  wounds 
of  the  dying — all  tokl  them  that  Malek  Adhel's  swoid 
had  passed  that  way.  They  soon  perceived  him  gallop- 
ing over  the  field  of  battle,  carrying  his  desperate  valour 
wherever  the  Christians  were  victora. 

The  action  recommenced  on  all  aides ;  the  Saracen 
triumphed  every  where,  and,  from  the  skill  and  prompti- 
tude  of  his  plans,  the  Christians  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy.  Lusignan, 
desperate,  and  raving  to  see  such  a  noble  victory  on  the 
point  of  being  wrested  from  his  brow,  devoted  himself 
for  the  good  of  the  cause.  He  called  aloud  on  his  in- 
vincible rival,  hoping,  by  removing  him  from  the  scene 
of  action,  to  give  the  Christians  time  to  recover  their 
advantage.  The  hero  heard  the  challenge ;  he  groaned 
with  rage,  but  made  no  reply.  The  King  of  Jerusalem, 
surprised  at  his  silence,  spurred  on  his  courser,. and  came 
up  with  Malek  Adhel,  who  turned  aside,  and  avoided  the 
only  Christian  whose  blood  he  would  have  spilt  with 
pleasure.  He  had  solemnly  determined  within  himself 
to  avoid  every  private  quarrel,  in  order  not  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle  before  victory,  and  at  any  price  he 
wished  to  remain  true  to  this  duty.  Too  careless  to  de- 
fend a  hateful  life  while  repelling  the  Christians,  he  did 


*  The  disposition  of  this  battle  is  wholly  historical, 
and  the  words  which  terminated  it  were  spoken  by 
Richard  under  (hat  circumstance. 


not  wholly  escape  their  hostile  weapons.  Meanwhile, 
Lusignan,  obstinate  in  the  pursuit,  and  always  dose  to 
his  peraon,  loaded  him  with  the  most  opprobious  epitheli. 
The  fierce  warrior  for  a' long  time  received  his  insults  in 
silence,  till,  at  length,  ubable  to  repress  his  rago,  and 
confident  that  an  instant  would  suffice  to  cleanse  the 
earth  of  bis  hated  rival,  he  exclaimed,  *•  Come  on  !  Let 
us  at  once  extinguish  ui  our  Mood  the  mutual  hatred 
that  gnaws  our  hearto  !*'  The  King  of  Jerusalein  foi. 
lowed  him,  but  not  alone :  his  squire  was  faithful  to  his 
treacherous  orders. 

Malek  Adhel  halted  at  some  distance  from  the  tnnj, 
behind  a  pile  of  rocks  that  effectually  concealed  them 
from  observation.     He  threw  away  his  shield,  exclaim, 
ing,  ^  Lusignan,  let  us  reject  these  vain  means  of  de- 
fence, which  nruiy  delay  our  defeat,  and  hasten  that  instaot 
when  we  shall  cease  to  hate  each  other."    Lutigiuui 
consented,  threw  away  his  shield,  drew  his  sword,  lod 
the  combat  commenced.    Grim  death  heard  the  blovs 
of  these  intrepid  warriora,  flew  in  haste  to  tbe  spot,  aid 
smiled  as  be  beheld  the  great  victims  on  the  point  of 
falling  under  his  empire.    Never  had  Lusignia  befoit 
displayed  so  much  valour,  never  had  he  entertained  lo 
much  hope,  for  Malek  Adhel  had  been  previously  wouod- 
ed.     Many  Christians  on  the  field  of  battle  were  in- 
debted to  the  indifference  the  hero  displayed  in  defieodiiif 
his  life,  for  the  honour  of  having  shed  his  blood~a  lots 
which  tended  to  unnerve  the  vigour  of  his  arm ;  hot  bb 
intrepidity  supplied  the  deficiency  of  strength.  Grasping 
his  sword  with  both  his  handa,  he  discharged  such  a 
furious  blow  on  the  head  of  his  rival,  that  he  staggered, 
his  helmet  split,  part  of  it  fell  on  the  ground,  and  bis 
eyes  were  soon  covered  with  a  stream  of  blood.    Makk 
Adhel  seeing  his  head  bare,  threw  away  his  behnel,  tod 
waited  till  his  adversary  was  in  a  capacity  to  renew-the 
fight ;  but,  scarcely  bad  Lusignan  recovered  his  sewei, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  upon  the  prince,  and  plonged 
his  sword  into  that  part  where  tbe  hero's  cuirass  joined. 
His  blood  issued  foaming  from  tbe  wound.    The  prtnoe, 
in  turn,  recovered  his  superiority,  and  pierced  the' ride  of 
his  rival.    Lusignan  now  avoided  the  prince,  changed 
his  ground,  wearied  and  exhausted  him ;  but  tbe  Sui- 
cen,  indignant  at  his  protraction  of  the  struggle,  threw 
away  his  sword,  drew  his  poniard,  and  rushed  on  Lu- 
signan, to  bury  it  in  his  heart.     They  closed,  wrestWr 
and  shook  each  other  off;  at  length  the  prince  saddeslj 
grasped  his  foe,  lifted  him  up,  and  hurled  him  to  tbe 
earth.    The  victor  raised  his  dagger  to  strike.    **  0  hm, 
hear  me!"  said  Lusignan,  in  a  dying  voice.    Makk 
Adhel  held  the  poniard  suspended,  but  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem concluded  not  his  prayer — his  intellects  had  for- 
saken him  !     The  prince  hesitated  to  strike  his  knt  filks 
enemy ;  and  was  contemplating  him  with  mingled  «d- 
sations  of  scorn  and  pity,  when  Lusignan's  squire,  wbo 
had  seen  the  combat,  and  thought  his  master  was  ex- 
piring, ignobly  rushed  upon  the  hero,  and  plunged  bis 
sword  deep  into  his  throat.     Malek  Adhel  turned  to 
attack  the  assassin ;  but,  fainting,  exhausted  by  DDoer- 
ous  wounds,  he  reeled,  he  sank  down— his  eyes  doted 
to  the  light,  his  livid  dying  lips  for  the  last  time  brestbed 
the  name  of  Matilda ;  warmth  and  motion  retired,  and 
he  bit  the  dust  imbrned  with  his  blood. 

Lusignan's  squire,  appalled  at  his  horrid  villsay,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  tenuing  his  gosti 
among  the  rocks,  essayed  to  remove  bis  master  to  the 
camp.  On  the  road  they  met  some  fugitive  Chrirttsnj 
to  whom  the  squire  told  the  incredible  event  thst  MsW 
Adhel  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Lusignan,  who  wti 
desperately  wounded ! 

The  Christians  soon  returned,  repeating  to  every  one, 
"  Malek  Adhel  is  no  more  !"  From  tongue  to  tj^ 
it  reached  the  ear  of  the  armies,  and  for  a  "•<*°**°'^^ 
tians  and  Mussulmans  suspended  the  work  of  shugW** 
Again  the  carnage  recommenced,  and  Saladio,  **".  |J"* 
period  victorious  and  collected  in  the  most  iromiw 
peril,  gave  a  loose  to  despair,  and  forgot  his  glory  M« 
empire  in  his  loss.  He  was  repulsed,  defeated,  reuwa 
to  Ascalon,  and  went  to  hide  in  its  walls  bis  brol« 
heart  and  the  remains  of  bis  numerous  army* 


CHAPTER  LHL 
While  the  ChrisUans,  mastera  of  the  6*^,  wef6«^ 
ing  the  hymn  of  victory,  Lusignan's  body  armed  in 
camp.    The  European  surgeons,  with  the  ^^ 
Matilda  and  the  archbishop,  immediately  attended;  »•»» 
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at  soon  as  the  squire  had  annovnoed  that  Lusignan  and 
lialek  Adhel  had  fallen  by  each  other's  dagger,  the  virgin 
let  Ua  the  baUns  she  was  administering,  her  eyes  lost 
their  histre,  and  she  stood  aghast,  as  if  deprived  of  sense 
and  motion.  *<Are  there  no  hopes  of  Malek  Adhel 
being  saved!"  demanded  the  archbishop,  as  he  sup- 
ported Matilda.  **  Lost  for  ever ! — for  ever  and  ever !" 
exclaimed  the  maiden,  with  a  heart-rending  voice  and  a 
look  that  seemed  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  eternity. 

The  prelate  repeated  his  question,  and,  demanding  if 
the  great  Malek  had  £illen  in  fair  combat,  the  squire, 
sUiM^  at  the  view  of  the  princess,  and  feeling  the  vuU 
tore  of  conscience  tearing  his  heart,  stood  speechless. 
The  penetrating  William  at  onoe  apprehended  some  hor- 
tid  mystery,  and  summoned  the  culprit  into  a  retired 
tent,  whither  he  had  the  princess  removed.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered,  when  the  assassin  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  archbishop.  "  Pardoo,  pardon  !"  he  cz- 
claimed.  «*  You  have  dcuceived  us,  then  1"  said  the  pre- 
late ;  **  Malek  Adhcl  is  yet  alive."  Matilda  revived  at 
these  words,  aod  eagerly  entreated  the  squire  to  confirm 
IL  •*  Wietrh  that  I  am !"  he  ejaculated,  "  O !  that  at 
the  priee  of  my  blood  I  could  restore  the  prince  to  life  !" 
« Thou  art  the  n|urderer  !'*  said  the  princess ;  and,  as 
the  gnilty  roan  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  and  confessed 
the  dar^  deed,  Matilda  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  arch- 
bishop. When  his  tender  ccu'es  had  somewhat  revived 
and  consoled  the  princess,  he  suggested  that  there  might 
yet  be  a  spark  of  life  remaining.  **  Then  let  us  fly,  my 
iaiher  !**  said  Matilda ;  ^  the  assassin  will  guide  us  over 
the  sanguinary  traces." 

Night  was  no  obstacle :  the  moon  lighted  them  on 
their  way,  and  soon  the  mass  of  rocks  appeared  which 
diaded  the  body  of  the  noble  Saracen.  The  murderer 
abuddered ;  he  could  proceed  no  farther ;  he  turned 
aside  from  that  blood  which  was  rising  against  him  ;  his 
limbs  stiffened,  and  his  tongue  refused  its  office.  Matil- 
da k>oked  round,  and  was  struck  with  the  light  which 
the  rays  of  the  moon  reflected  on  a  warrior's  armour. 
She  ran  forward,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
body  of  the  Saracen,  moved  lus  hair  aside,  knew  him, 
bent  over  that  face  disfigured  with  blood  and  dust,  laid 
a  trembling  hand  on  his  heart,  and  warmed  with  her 
pure  breath  those  pallid  and  frozen  lips  death  was  about 
to  dome  for  ever  !^-a  feeble  sigh  issued  from  the  hero's 
breast.  **  O  my  Saviour !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  with  ex- 
alted fervour,  **  not  for  love  do  I  implore  thee ;  I  ask 
nothing  for  myself — fill  up  his  heart  alone ;  let  him  be- 
hold the  light  again,  only  that  he  may  know  thee ;  and 
that  thou  nuyst  become  the  only  object  of  bis  thoughts." 
While  she  prayed,  the  archbishop  applied  to  the 
prince's  gaping  wound  a  dressing,  which  he  but  too  well 
perceived  would  prove  useless.  He  then  proceeded  to 
discharge  a  more  important  office ;  he  heard  the  murmur 
of  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  ran  to  fill  the 
bktod-stained  helmet  with  its  cooling  waters.  **  O  vene. 
Table  saint,"  said  the  princess  to  him,  "  pray  that  the 
Lord  will  not  deny  you  the  salvation  of  his  souL"  The 
prelate  bathed  the  hero's  forehead  with  that  water  to 
which  Heaven's  mercy  had  allowed  him  to  communicate 
a  divine  property — that  instant  the  rays  of  the  moon  fell 
directly  on  the  face  of  Malek  Adhel.  Matilda  saw  bis 
eyes  half  open,  and  his  lips  trying  to  articulate  some 
words.  «<  My  father,"  said  she,  <*  approach,  speak  to 
Mm — it  is  not  me  he  ought  to  bear."  William  drew 
n  Bear  the  prince :  **  My  son,"  said  he  to  him,  "  my  son, 
i^  God  expects  you — hear  his  Toice.  At  this  sound  Malek 
Adhel  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  feebly  said,  <*My 
fether,  you  are  returned,  then — ^you  have  not  forsaken 
your  son."  With  passionate  vehemence  the  virgin  ex- 
daimed— <«  Blessed  be  the  Almighty  !"  **  What  voice 
is  that  T"  said  Adhel,  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  a 
little, «  what  voice  comes  to  make  my  death  joyful!" 
**  My  son,"  replied  the  pious  William,  **  give  to  other 
thoughts  the  few  moments  you  have  to  remain  on  earth, 
for  they  may  purchase  eternal  life  and  boundless  felicity." 
«<  With  her,  my  father  1"  said  he,  pressing  faintly  the 
hand  of  Matilda.  **  Yes,  with  her,  my  son,"  replied  the 
prelate,  **  provided  your  last  sentiments  be  addressed  to 
God."  He  then  hastened  to  shed  the  holy  water  of  bap- 
tism on  the  prince ;  he  pronounced  the  sacred  words, 
and  making  him  embrace  the  holy  sign  of  redemption, 
"Adore,"  said  he,  <*  the  rays  of  that  Sun  which  was  ex- 
g;  tinguished  on  the  cross  to  enlighten  you."  At  these 
^  words  the  prince  quitted  Matilda's  hand  to  embrace  the 
The  divine  light,  and  abundant  life  that  follows 


it,  at  once  descended  in  torrents  into  his  soul.  He  loved 
and  believed  !  «<  Celestial  lights,"  said  he,  *«  I  have  seen 
you — I  can  lose  you  no  more — faith,  love,  hope,  ye  are 
mine!  Matilda,  receive  my  farewell  embrace;  I  am 
going  to  wait  fer  thee  !"  The  virgin  bathed  with  tears 
the  face  of  her  buaband;  but  they  were  tears  of  happi- 
ness, since  she  was  certain  of  meeting  him  again ;  and 
when  a  whole  eternity  of  beatitude  was  before  her,  death, 
which  was  about  to  separate  them,  seemed  but  a  few 
days'  absence.  *<  Friend,"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  sort  of 
extatic  delight,  "  b^  thou  first  happy  !  I  love  thee  too 
well  to  complain."  The  archbishop  joined  their  hands, 
and,  in  a  solemn  and  affectionate  voice,  said,  «  Christian 
pair,  be  for  ever  united  ! — thou,  Malek  Adhel,  go  and 
receive  the  reward  of  thy  baptism ;  ascend  to  heaven, 
and  prepare  the  felicity  of  thy  wife;  while  her  tears 
shall  expiate  thy  errors  here."  The  hero  bed  just  strength 
enough  left  to  raise  his  eyes  up  to  that  heaven  the  pre. 
late  was  pointing  at ;  he  shot  them  again  instantly,  and 
his  soul  took  its  flight  into  the  bosom  of  that  God  who 
had  just  converted  and  redeemed  it.  Matilda  contem- 
plated with  a  silent  grief  that  pale  and  noble  hand  that 
was  now  reclined  on  the  earth  for  ever."  **  Daughter," 
said  William,  **  we  must  restore  these  mortal  remains  to 
the  earth  that  claims  them."  «  No,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I 
will  never  part  from  them.  O  my  husband,  I  swear 
never  to  quit  thee !  Have  they  not  separated  us  sufii. 
ciently  during  thy  life  ?  I  will  follow  thee  every  where. 
I  alone  will  lay  the  funeral-  pall  on  this  thy  discoloured 
brow.  Unfortunate  !  have  I  not  done  it  once  already  1" 
She  could  aay  no  more ;  too  many  sobs  oppressed  and 
choked  her;  and,  letlli||^er  head  drop  on  that  breast 
which  had  for  ever  ceased  to  palpitate,  ahe  seemed  to 
partake  of  its  death. 

William  felt  himself  too  much  affiscted  to  bear  the 
sight  any  longer,  (/ompassion  was  the  only  sentiment 
that  yet  attached  him  to  the  earth,  and  often  bad  the 
calamities  of  others  broken  his  courage.  He  .turned 
aside,  walked  off^  supported  himself  on  the  itdnk  of 
an  old  palm  tree,  while  he  indulged  in  the  anguish  of 
his  soul. 

Having  reached  her  lenith,  the  moon  lighted  the 
gloomy  and  solemn  scene ;  her  rays  darted  equally  on 
the  murderer  who  was  biting  the  dust, exhaling  theories 
of  remorse  not  far  from  his  lifeless  victim ;  on  the  angelic 
beauty,  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  world — of  that  world 
she  was  going  to  quit,  to  lay  down  her  hopes  and  love 
in  a  tomb ;  and,  through  the  long  leaves  of  the  palm 
tree,  her  glimmering  rays  fell  also  on  that  venerable  man 
grown  old  in  charity,  equally  dear  to  God  and  to  the  un- 
fortunate, who  enjoyed  no  comforts  but  what  he  im- 
parted himself;  knew  no  pains  but  those  he  saw  others 
labouring  under ;  and  who,  by  bis  long  practice  of  doing 
good,  was  daily  adding  fresh  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
number,  without  once  thinking  of  the  recompense  that 
awaited  him. 

Amidst  that  profound  and  mournful  silence,  that  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  remorse,  the  sobs  of 
grief,  and  the  exclamations  of  piety,  the  neighing  of 
horses  was  heard.  Soon  men  appeared,  and  the  prelate 
recognised  the  Saracen  habit ;  he  shuddered  for  Matilda, 
and  ran  hastily  towards  her ;  but  the  infidels  perceived, 
and  stopped  him.  "  Christian,"  said  they,  '<  what  dost  thou 
here!  Is  it  thou  who  hast  deprived  Malek  Adhel  of  lifel" 
"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,!  have  given  him  life,"  replied 
the  archbishop,  calmly.  The  princess  hearing  some 
noise,  arose,  started,  and  placing  herself  before  the  corpse 
of  her  husband,  **  Men,  approach  not,"  exclaimed  she ; 
'*  you  shall  not  take  him  from  me."  One  of  the  Sara- 
cens now  left  the  troop,  ran  forward,  and  said,  "  I  know 
her ;  it  is  the  Princess  of  England — my  master  must  he 
here." — *<  I  will  not  give  him  up  to  thee,  Kaled,"  replied 
Matilda,  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  madness ;  **  thou 
wert  his  friend  once,  but  it  matters  not,  thou  shalt  not 
have  him !"  Kaled  perceived  the  hero's  body,  and  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  **  O  my  master !"  exclaimed 
he,  striking  his  bead,  "  O  my  master  !  was  I  doomed  to 
see  thee  thus  againl" — **  Kaled,"  interrupted  the  princess, 
"  thy  master  died  my  husband — I  will  die  by  his  side." 
He  replied,  **  We  came  hither  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  to 
seek  these  precious  remains,  and  take  them  back  to  Sa- 
ladin.  They  belong  to  him," — «*  They  belong  to  me 
alone !"  said  Matilda ;  <*  and  if  thou  take  away  my 
husband,  I  will  follow  thee,  Kaled,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  will  call  after  thee,  and  never  cease  demanding 
my  lord." 


The  Mussulmans  then  constructed  a  litter,  and  thereon 
weeping,  laid  the  remains  of  the  noble  Saracen.  The 
princess  walked  by  their  side  in  silence,  and  with  her 
Teil  down ;  the  archbishop  followed  the  train  at  a  dis- 
tance, repeating  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  regular  pausec, 
some  pathetic  verses  out  of  the  hymns  of  death. 

The  funeral  procession  reached  the  walls  of  Ascaloa 
with  the  dawn ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  people 
ran,  and  weeping,  followed  it  along  the  streets  leading 
to  the  palace.  On  all  sides,  praises  and  lamentations 
were  heard ; — the  soldiers  seemed  chiefly  afflicted — they 
deposited  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  the  corpse  of  the 
hero  they  adored,  and  prostrated  themselves  all  aiound, 
striking  their  heads  on  the  earth.  "  O  magnanimoua 
prince  !"  exclaimed  they,  «*  thy  memory  and  thy  gene- 
rosity are  engraven  on  our  hearts;  the  heavens  have  lost 
their  light ;  the  world  its  fairest  ornament,  the  empire  its 
defender,  and  Saladin  his  only  friend !"    . 

Meanwhile,  the  procession  advanced  into  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  where  the  sultan  received  it,  his  head 
covered  with  ashes,  and  unable  to  suppress  the  violence 
of  his  grief.  "  O  my  brother !"  said  he,  embracing  the 
inanimate  corpse,  **  my  brother — my  only  friend !  is  it 
thou?  How  shall  I  bear  the  weight  of  my  empire  with- 
out thee  !" — ^The  virgin  drew  her  veil  back,  and  her  hair 
flowing  loose,  her  garments  torn,  the  majesty  of  sorrow 
imprinted  on  her  brow,  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  sultan,  and  exclaimed,  *'  O  powerful  monarch  !  of  all 
the  blessings  I  was  destined  to  possess  on  earth,  this 
corpse  alone  remains ;  take  it  not  from  me,  I  entreat 
thee!"  «<  What  dost  thou  askl"  interrupted  Saladin,  much 
affected.  •<  I  ask  thee  for  my  husband !"  replied  she': 
**  before  he  died,  he  embraced  my  faith  ;  before  he  died, 
he  received  my  plighted  oaths,  and  has  taken  them  away 
with  him.  Ah  !  permit  me  to  pass  by  his  side  the  few 
•remaining  days  of  my  sad  life.  Giv§  me  of  Malek  Adhel 
all  that  remains  of  Malek  Adhol  on  earth.  Noble  Sala- 
din, lend  an  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  a  desolate  wife  !" 
"  And  art  thou  really  the  wife  of  my  brother]"  enquired 
the  sultan,  raising  her  up  with  kindness.  The  archbishop 
then  came  forward  and  said,  ^  Malek  Adhel  died  a  Chris- 
tian— he  died  the  husband  of  Matilda !"  "  I  know  thy 
lips  never  uttered  a  felsehood,  prelate,"  said  the  sultan, 
**  and  hsd  any  other  person  told  me  these  words,  I  should 
have  refused  to  believe  them — Malek  .\dhel  died  a  Chris- 
tian ! — O  ill-fated  beauty  ! — thou  who  didst  deprive  me 
of  my  brother  during  his  life,  who  hast  caused  his  un- 
timely death,  and  still  takest  him  away  from  me  now  he 
is  no  more,  keep  thy  husband,  since  his  last  wish  was 
thine !"  *<  And  now,"  said  she,  putting  down  her  veil 
over  her  fece,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  the  world, 
and  I  go  to  bid  it  an  eternal  farewell." 

**  Widow  of  Malek  Adhel,"  demanded  the  sultan,  **  in 
what  place  dost  thou  choose  to  deposit  his  sacred  re- 
mains?"— **  They  shall  follow  me,"  replied  she,  «  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Carmel — to  that  eternal  retreat 
where  I  am  going  to  seclude  myself  from  all.  Happier 
than  I  ever  hoped  to  be,  I  shall  live  near  my  husband." 
**  Noble  sultan,"  said  the  prelate,  "  grant  the  Christians 
some  days'  truce,  in  onler  that  they  may  perform  this 
funeral  with  suitable  pomp." 

Saladin  assented.  The  archbishop  departed,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Christians  all  their  losses,  and  for  what 
they  had  to  prepare.  Until  his  return,  he  left  Matilda 
in  the  palace  of  her  husband's  brother;  there  a  vast 
apartment,  hung  with  black,  was  prepared  for  her,  and 
night  and  day,  at  the  side  of  Malek  Adhel's  coffin,  she 
incessantly  exclaimed  with  tears,  «*  Peace,  peace  to  thy 
ashes,  my  husband !  and,  if  it  be  possible,  peace,  peace 
also  to  my  own  soul ! — O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  op- 
pressed with  such  a  weight  of  sorrow,  and  why  dost 
thou  remain  plunged  in  discouragement?  He  whom  thou 
woepest  has  ceased  to  weep ;  and,  whilst  thy  weakness 
keeps  invoking  him  back  to  this  earth,  he  partakes 
of  unspeakable  joys  amidst  that  supreme  felicity  to 
which  the  Most  High  had  predestined  him  in  his  divine 
mercy!" 

CHAPTER  LIV. 
The  great  battle  of  Ascalon  had  only  given  a  victory 
to  the  Christians— no  joy  had  attended  it;  and  as  the 
prelate  entered  their  tents,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
silence  of  consternation  instead  of  the  acclamations  of 
triumph.  Certain  words,  that  had  dropped  from  the 
squire,  had  raised  suspicions  on  the  King  of  Jerusalem!* 
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conduct,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  Maiek  Adhel  had 
been  iti tacked.  Richard  alone  refused  to  admit  them  ; 
the  other  chiefs,  not  blinded  by  the  same  partiality,  per- 
ceived but  too  well  the  proofe  that  confirmed  the  accu- 
sation, and  humbled  with  the  disgrace  so  detestable  an 
act  would  throw  on  their  names  and  exploits,  they 
thought  with  horror  only  on  the  noise  their  victory  would 
make  in  the  world,  because  it  must  resound  together  with 
the  reports  of  a  crime. 

There  were,  besides,  among  the  Crusaders,  such  mag- 
nanimous minds  and  such  noble  knights  that  Malek 
Adhel  could  not  fail  having  many  admirers  and  friends. 
They  wished  to  weep  his  death,  and  yet  dared  not.  Re- 
ligion might  perhaps  have  taken  offence  at  public  demon- 
strations of  grief;  but  while  they  concealed  it,  their 
countenances  declared  it,  and  those  whose  sorrow  was 
less  poignant  still  could  not  help  being  hurt  at  the  fate 
of  the  great  Saracen.  That  formidable  enemy  of  the 
faith  had  fallen  indeed,  and  the  faith  ought  to  have  re- 
joiced— but  men's  pride  deplored  the  loss  of  one  whose 
great  virtues  had  raised  man's  dignity  so  high ;  and, 
seeing  him  follow  Montmorency  into  the  grave,  both 
Mussulmans  and  Christians  thought  that  the  world,  hence- 
forth bereft  of  heroes,  no  longer  deserved  they  should 
try  to  distinguish  themselves  by  exploits  which  the 
esteem  of  those  two  great  men  could  no  more  repay. 

The  archbishop's  return  broke  upon  the  mournful  si* 
lence  thai  reigned  in  the  camp.  On  hearing  Malek  Adhel 
had  died  a  Christian,  all  their  suppressed  griefs  broke 
out  aloud.  Weeping  the  loss  of  a  Christian,  it  was 
no  longer  fears  which  they  contented  themselves  to 
shed,  but  deep  sighs  and  incessant  moanings  were  heard 
on  all  sides. 

Universal  were  the  lamentations  that  were  heard 
throughout  the  camp.  Lusignan's  name  was  only  men- 
tioned with  horror.  The  prelate  heard  their  cries,  anJ* 
did  not  attempt  to  stop  them.  Richard,  astonished,  drew 
him  aside,  and  said,  "  My  father,  Lusignan  is  charged 
with  a  crirTiO  of  the  blackest  die,  and  you  remain  silent ! 
If  your  charity  have  not  taken  up  hisdefencc — you  think 
him  guilty,  thent  O  my  fither,  can  it  he  possible  that 
Lusignan,  my  friend" — ••  Name  him  not  your  friend," 
interrupted  the  archbishop;  "he  does  not  deserve  the 
name."  »*  What!"  exclaimed  Richard,  struck  with  hor- 
ror, "  Lusignan  an  assassin  *" — *'  Malek  Adhel  died 
ossassinated !"  answered  the  apostle  of  Christ,  deeply 
dejected,  <> and  Lusignan  commanded  the  blow!"  The 
King  of  England,  on  hearing  this,  changed  countenance, 
and  fell  back  in  his  chair.  "  Unheard-of  atrocity  !"  ex- 
claimed he:  "he  whom  I  called  my  brother,  whom  I 
pressed  to  my  heart,  has  he  betrayed  the  laws  of  honour, 
and  docs  he  still  exist  1"  «*  Yes,"  replied  the  archbishop : 
**  he  still  lives  for  his  greater  torture,  for  he  hoi)ed  not 
to  outlive  his  crime,  and  to  precede  his  rival  into  (he 
grave."  He  then  explained  what  had  been  Lusignan's 
orders,  and  his  charity  industriously  sought  after  reasons 
to  hold  him  less  criminal ;  but  inflexible  honour  would 
not  oilow  it,  and  Richard  was  on  the  point  of  growing 
indignant  at  the  prelate's  indulgence.  *•  Father,"  ex- 
claimed  he,  "no  pardon,  no  pardon !  the  murderer  de- 
serves none.  Haunted  every  where  by  divine  vengeance, 
-he  ought  to  be  haunted  by  men  too— and  we  owe  no 
mercy  to  crimes  for  which  I  hope  Heaven  will  have  none  I 
— I  break,  I  abjure  for  ever,  all  connection  with  Lusig- 
nan !— I  will  proclaim  my  hatred  as  loudly  as  I  formerly 
declared  my  friendhip ;  for  Richard  cannot  bear  that  men 
should  suppose  he  enterluins  one  spark  of  compassion 
towards  an  assassin."  He  said,  and  ran  through  the 
camp,  exhaling  the  bitterness  of  his  indignant  soul ;  all 
the  Christians  shared  it — not  one  could  l)e  found  who 
excused  Lusignan ;  not  one  but  condemned  him.  These 
clamours  sipread  at  once  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to 
the  other,  and  Lusignan  was  only  to  wake  to  hear  ibein. 
His  loss  of  blood  had  deprived  him  as  yet  of  motion,  but 
the  surgeons  had  answered  for  his  life  ;  he  was  to  live, 
then,  and  the  earth  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence— he  was  to  live,  and  Malek  Adhel  was  no  more  ! 
but  the  last,  at  peace  with  Heaven,  had  already  received 
the  immortal  crown,  and  Lusignan  was  to  open  his  eyes 
to  the  light  only  to  hear  bis  crime — to  find  it  was 
known  to  the  whole  world — to  feel  shame  and  remorse, 
and  lose  all  at  once  Matilda,  his  honour,  Richard's  friend- 
ship, the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  esle^pm  of  the  uni- 
verse* He  was  returning  to  life  only  to  be  punished, 
and  perhaps  to  repent,  for  it  docs  not  belong  to  man  to 
set  bounds  to  Heaven's  mercy. 


Meanwhile,  funeral  bells  tolled  in  Cesarea ;  Ptoleraaia 
sounded  also  the  knell  of  death,  and  Conrad  commanded 
his  proud  Tyre  to  pay  the  same  homage  to  the  hero.  All 
was  grief  and  mourning  along  the  Christian  shores,  till 
was  grief  and  mourning  along  Saladin'a  coasts ;  and  the 
two  worlds,  for  a  time,  were  deploring  together  the  same 
calamity.  ^ 

Not  far  from  Ascalon,  at  the  entrance  of  a  road  that 
went  straight  to  Mount  Carmel,  the  Christians  came 
to  wait  for  the  precious  remains  Salsdin  had  pro- 
mised to  give  them.  There  they  erected  a  cross,  and 
under  its  sacred  shade  prepared  to  receive  the  ashes  of 
Malek  Adhel. 

8oon  from  the  gates  of  Ascalon  the  funeral  procession 
appeared.  Two  cars,  hung  with  black,  rolled  slowly  on 
the  sands;  the  first  contained  all  that  remained  of  the 
greatest  man  on  earth,  now  the  Almighty  had  withdrawn 
his  breath ;  in  the  second,  a  voluntary  victim,  as  dead  to 
the  world  as  to  the  husband  she  followed,  was  going  to 
end  her  worldly  career  that  day;  and  the  two  cars  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  grave,  equally  silent,  covered 
up  and  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men,  would  not  allow 
them  to  know  in  which  the  lamentations  of  wo  were 
expressed. 

8aladin,  on  foot,  his  countenance  pale  and  stem,  and 
his  clothes  torn,  advanced  towards  the  Christians,  and 
said,  **  I  give  you  back  him  who  gave  himself  to  you ; 
but  I  demand  his  murderer  in  return." — Richard,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  all  the  Christians,  answered,  **  We 
hold  in  equal  abhorrence  the  assassin  of  thy  brother  and 
of  our  brother ;  but  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  heads  of  kiiigfc  These  great  powers 
acknowledge  that  high  tribunah  alone.  Meanwhile,  calm 
thy  fears;  the  crime  shall  be  punished,  and  the  blood  of 
the  just  shall  not  go  um-evenged ;  for  Lusignan,  abhorred 
by  men,  abandoned  by  his  own  people,  will  be  more 
keenly  agonised  than  if  he  were  deprived  of  life  ;  he  will 
live  disgraced." — "Similar  to  the  wicked  spirit  that 
sprang  from  man,"  added  the  archbishop;  "wandering 
about  barren  places,  seeking  for  rest  and  finding  none." 
Af^er  a  short  pause,  the  sultan  replied,  "  If  it  be  so,  I  am 
satisfied."  He  afterwards  added,  with  a  deep  and  hoi- 
low  groan,  pointing  to  one  of  the  cars,  "There  he  is ! 
take  him,  since  it  is  among  your  dead  that  he  has  chosen 
his  abode."  He  said,  and  his  great  soul,  almost  over- 
come by  grief,  rose  again  with  fortitude.  He  made  a  sign 
to  his  people  to  surrender  Malek  Adhel's  car  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  the  8aracens  could  not  support  the  trying  scene ; 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  wheels,  rolled  down  in  the 
dust,  and  embraced  the  cold  remains  of  the  hero  with 
lamentable  shrieks;  but  Saladin  made  a  second  sign,  and 
he  was  obeyed.  The  Mussulmans  fell  back,  and  the  car 
remaining  without  attendants,  the  Christians  approached 
and  surrounded  it ;  they  deposited  the  cof))n  at  the  foot 
of  that  cross  which  had  conquered  the  hero,  and  the 
priests  celebrated  that  great  victory  in  singing  the  hymns 
of  death. 

This  duty  over,  the  two  care,  guided  by  the  Christians, 
were  on  the  point  of  advancing  again  towards  their  last 
abode,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  coming  forward, 
said  to  Saladin,  "  Wilt  thou  not  come  and  witness  the 
honours  which  these  kings  and  the  people  are  going  to 
pay  thy  brothert" — "  No !"  replied  the  sultan  ;  "  I  can- 
not assist  at  your  ceremonies,  my  faith  is  elsewhere  ;  but 
such  of  my  subjects  as  may  wish  to  see  them  have  my 
leave  to  go.  They  will  come  back  and  inform  me  whether 
your  pomps  were  suitable  to  the  greatest  conquest  you 
ever  obtained  over  me !" 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  retired.  Some  Mussulmans 
followed  him,  but  the  far  greater  numl>er  wished  to  wit- 
ness the  sepulture  of  their  prince.  They  intermixed 
with  the  Christians  ;  they  heard  their  funeral  dirge,  and 
the  air  resounded  with  their  lamentations;  from  all  parts 
the  people  ran,  nnd  rftiscd  their  voices;  the  sacred 
prayers  ascended  to  Heaven,  and  the  seloud  effusions  of 
the  church,  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  reached  the  ear  of 
Sniodin,  and  struck  him  with  the  last  sounds  by  which 
that  holy  mother  consecrates  the  everlasting  happiness  of 
her  chililren. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  alone  ventured  to  raise  the 
/unerai  veil  that  hid  the  spotless  virgin  who  was  going 
tx>  devote  herself;  no  other  than  he  beheld  that  august 
and  resigned  grief,  nor  heard  the  accents  of  her  pious 
lips,  which  uttered  no  other  murmur  or  complaint  than 
these  words:  "  My  soul  is  sad  even  unto  death  ;  watch 
c  Dd  pray  with  me." — "  O  daughter  of  Christ,"  answered 


the  prelate,  interrupted  by  hia  tears,  **  repeat  also  those 
words  of  your  divine  master — "  In  the  world  yoa  will 
meet  with  affliction ;  bat  take  courage;  I  have  cooquercd 
the  world." 

When  the  procession  had  reached  the  summit  of 
Mount  Carmel— of  that  revered  spot,  where  the  greatest 
of  prophets,  raised  up  in  a  flaming  car,  was  carried  into 
the  bosom  of  angels,  and  passed  from  life  to  etemitj 
without  having  known  the  darkness  of  death,  the  kingi, 
holding  tapera  in  their  bands,  their  head  and  feet  bare, 
respectfully  entered  the  saered  enclosure.  The  Chris- 
tians followed  tltem ;  the  Musaulmans  were  forbidden, 
and  remained  behind.  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  saw  it 
and  wept  over  them ;  he  remembered  that  formerly  in 
the  desert,  "  Jesus  having  perceived  a  great  mahitode 
round  him,  was  moved  with  compassion,  as  tbey  appeared 
like  sheep  who  had  no  pastor."  "  Oh !"  exclaimed  be 
with  transport,  "  all  flesh  shall  this  day  behold  the  itl- 
vation  of  God."  But  it  was  objected,  that  it  was  a  pro. 
fanation  for  infidels  to  tread  on  holy  ground.  The  prelite 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  vehemence  and  inspiration,  point- 
ing to  the  hero's  coffin,  "  A  great  miracle  has  taken 
place,  and  God  has  visited  his  people ;  suffer  it  therefore 
to  be  complete ;  for  he  who  is  powerfiil  enough  to  raiie 
up  children  to  Abraham  out  of  these  stones,  may  well 
call  these  men  to  him."  He  said ;  hope,  charity,  and 
faith,  spoke  within  him,  and  the  Mussulmans  pasMd. 

The  sistere  of  Mount  Carmel,  previously  informed  hj 
William,  had  adorned  the  humble  simplicity  of  their 
church  with  all  that  pomp  which  kings  of  the  world  lore 
to  see  around  them.  They  knew  that  the  hero  who  bad 
profaned  their  retreat,  converted  by  the  Lord,  was  comiog 
to  take  his  rest  among  them,  and  to  beg  after  his  death 
the  prayera  of  those  whom  he  had  oflTended  daring  bis 
life.  Their  souls,  fed  with  that  spirit  of  their  heaveoiy 
Master  of  love  and  mercy,  had  already  forgotten  the  in- 
sult, and  only  remembered  it  then  to  implore  its  forgiv^ 
ness :  and,  thanks  to  their  intercession,  the  ashes  of  Makk 
Adhel,  on  entering  under  the  arches  of  the  temple  he  bad 
profaned,  entered  them  at  peace  with  God. 

Meanwhile,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Bethlehem  and  Ptolemais,  no  mortal  eye  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  cbister,  nor  pcnxited 
the  chaste  garment  of  the  holy  virgin  who  mbabitediL 
Retired  in  the  inmost  parts  of  the  sanctuary,  the  cioir, 
where  they  alone  had  a  right  to  enter,  two  thick  cortiiDs 
hung  up  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  secluded  then 
from  the  eyes  of  men.  Thus  piety,  anticipating  as  it 
were,  the  nights  of  death,  seensed,  from  this  miseiaWe 
earth  where  they  yet  resided,-  to  have  transported  theo 
into  a  better  world,  invisible,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mio- 
kind,  and  which  God  alone  inhabited  with  them. 

The  royal  virgin,  whom  they  had  admitted  into  the 
interior  courts  of  the  monastery,  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  right  to  sit  by  their  side.  Concealed,  howefer, 
they  assigned  her  a  place  in  the  space  between  the 
tvK,o  curtains,  which  divided  their  sanctuary  frommen,ftDd 
on  the  limit,  as  it  were,  which  parted  them  from  the  worW. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple  was  dimly  lighted  by 
the  funeral  tapers ;  branches  of  pine  and  cypress  were 
strewed  on  the  pavement ;  on  every  column  someinsCTip* 
tion  bore  a  memento  of  death.  Marble  imagea  conwyed 
the  expressions  of  grief,  and  from  the  hearts  of  all  pr^ 
sent  loud  lamentations  and  deep  sobs  were  heard.— 
Amidst  all  these  insignia  of  death  and  raoaroing,  the 
shrine  alone  retained  its  wonted  splendour  snd  magnifi- 
cence, as  if  to  tell  men  it  did  not  partake  of  (heir  infirm. 
ities.  There  dwelt  the  majesty  of  God,  it  daxzled  with 
the  rays  of  the  sacred  sun  all  around,  and  the  angeb, 
holding  the  censer,  scattered  about  the  perfamc  of 
saints. 

The  kings  surrounded  the  evangelical  chair  which  the 
prelate  had  just  ascended.  Berengere,  the  disconsoltta 
Berengere,  dressed  in  black,  prostrate  before  a  distaDt 
altar,  holding  her  little  infant  in  her  arms,  prayed  for  the 
soul  of  her  benefactor,  and  begged  of  the  holy  qu^n  of 
virgins  repose  for  her  who  wm  afflicted  and  dcstitotc  of 
consolation ;  for  her  whose  heart  the  storm  had  broken' 

The  Christian*,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  lh«r 
eyes  cast  downwards,  waited  irt  holy  devotion  (or  the 
words  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  and  farther  ^^^^ 
the  entrance  of  the  church,  the  MussDlmaDs>ere  crowded 
together,  wondering  at  what  they  saw,  and  asking  where 
they  were;  but  they  wondered  much  more  when,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre  commanding  the  Brst  curtain  to  be 
raised,  they  perceived  that  tender  virgin,  the  widow  w 
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M alek  Adbel,  the  daoghter  of  kings,  Ijing  down  on  a^et 
near  their  master's  corpse,  and  partly  covered  bj  the  fu- 
iMTal  pall;  her  golden  hair  no  longer  adorned  her  beau- 
Icons  head,  and  her  flaxen  tresses  scattered  around  her 
neck,  announced  that  the  cetemony  of  her  death  to  the 
world  had  already  begun. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  all  hearts  felt  broken,  and  floods 
of  tears  gushed  firom  every  eye. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  raised  his  hands,  and  in  a 
majestic  voice,  answered  the  general  lamentations  with 
these  words:  ««The  Almighty  rules!  EarOi,  be  thou 
joyful !"  Be  said,  and  the  divine  hopes,  already  do- 
scending  from  heaven  with  these  words,  rushed  into  all 
their  aools,  and  began  to  banish  worldly  sorrows.  The 
arcbUshop  then  resumed,  with  the  prophet,  pointing  to 
M alek  Adhers  coffin,  **  1  took  thee  by  the  hand  to  bring 
thee  back  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  I  called  thee 
to  me  fhmi  the  most  distuit  parts;  I  selected  thee  out; 
femr  nuthing,  for  now  I  am  with  thee !" 

••Such,"  added  he,  with  great  vehemence,  «such  vras 
tile  fate  of  the  prince  who  some  time  since  was  groan^ig 
yet  onder  the  chains  of  Satan — and  you  weep !  Such 
is  the  miracle  the  Almighty  has  performed  for  his  people 
b^ore  the  sight  of  his  enemies,  and  you  weep !  Never, 
serer  did  an  act  so  great  astonish  Israel.  An  impious 
prince  arose  in  the  East,  and  threatened  our  faith.  As 
a  thanderbolt,  he  devoured  the  faithful  and  their  armies. 
In  Tain  did  Europe  vomit  forth  millions  of  soldiers:  the 
arm  of  the  invincible  Saracen  seemed  ready  to  crush 
them  alL  A  few  days  yet,  and  the  empire  of  Christ  had 
been  destroyed,  and  ihe  gates  of  hell  had  prevailed.  But 
€rod  saw  our  misery,  and  took  compassion  on  us.  He 
chained  down  that  arm  which  the  whole  world  could  not 
reoaC  He  spoke,  and  the  hero  was  his !  Tbia  is  what 
he  haa  done — what  you  have  seen,  Christians,  and  you 
weep  !  And  th'is  virgin,'*  continued  he,  pointing  to  Ma- 
tilda, "  why  does  she  grieve  1  What  comforts  does  she 
reproach  the  Lord  with  not  having  granted  hei  1  Did 
she  wish  to  live  without  trials,  and  die  without  merit,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  Creator  1  O  virgin !  most  happy  virgin ! 
what  destiny  was  ever  fairer  than  thine  !  In  vain  did 
men  and  their  artifico^the  world  and  its  temptations, 
form  a  league  against  thee.  Religion  was  stronger  in 
thy  support  than  they  were  in  thy  attack.  Hell  itself 
has  joined  with  them.  Shedding  the  poison  of  love  in 
thy  heart,  it  tried  to  drag  thee  down  into  its  abyss,  by 
giving  thee  to  an  infidel;  but,  with  the  help  of  the 
Most  High,  thou  hast  prevailed,  and  made  of  the  poisons 
prepared  for  thy  destruction,  seeds  of  salvation  for  the 
hero  of  thy  love.  And  now,  Matilda,  why  those  tear^, 
unless  they  be  tears  of  gratitude  to  that  God,  who,  during 
sixteen  years  of  peace  and  retirement,  took  delight  in 
instructing  thee  in  his  law,  in  order  to  exalt  thee  to  his 
glory.  Por  that  God,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
of  trial  and  affliction — a  term  so  short,  that  it  is  nothing 
b  the  eyes  of  men,  and  is  already  over  for  thee,  brings 
thee  out  of  all  thy  perils,  and  victorious  over  all  the 
snares  spread  for  thy  ruin  :  for  that  God,  who,  pleased 
with  thy  meekness  snd  resig'nation  to  his  commands, 
opens  to  thee  the  port,  receives  thee  into  his  bosom,  and 
long  before  the  term  of  thy  career,  yet  in  the  age  of 
error,  secures  to  thee  the  immortal  palm  that  adorns  the 
brow  of  the  jusL  O  Matilda '  what  wouldst  thou  com- 
plain of?  Knowest  thou  not  what  awaits  thee  ?  For 
the  trials  of  a  few  days,  the  afflictions  and  mideries  of  a 
few  hours,  knowest  thou  not  what  the  Lord  hath  pro-, 
mised  to  thee  1  Listen,  and  from  the  arched  roof  of  this 
temple,'the  bosom  of  this  shrine,  and  the  depth  of  these 
graves,  hearest  thou  not  all  these  voices  exclaiming, 
••Endless  joy  !  blissful  eternity  !" 

The  virgin  raised  her  head,  and,  once  more  showing 
to  the  world  that  beauteous  face  it  was  no  more  to  behold, 
she  extended  her  hand  towards  her  husband,  and  said : 

**  And  for  that  hero's  conversion,  what  reward  has 
God  promised  V 

At  these  words,  the  immortal  army  of  saints  descended 
among  them.  The  golden  harps  of  the  cherubim  gave 
soan<b,  and  the  angels,  resounding  in  every  part  of  the 
church,  repeated  in  concerts  with  the  voices  of  men, 
•*  Endless  joy !  eternal  bliss  f 

Now,  no  longer  a  morUl  creature,  the  virgin  suddenly 
arose  from  amidst  the  shades  of  death,  wherein  she  was 
buried.  Her  eyes  were  flaming;  her  face  beamed  with 
light ;  a  sort  of  celestial  joy  sparkled  all  over  her  person ; 
her  mind  had  compassed  infinite  beatitude.  Beyond  all 
the  heavens,  the  hosUEnd  she  w||  weeping  for  had  ap- 


peared to  her,  lying  in  the  boeom  of  the  Lord — and  now 
she  wept  no  more,  but  in  a  voice  loud  with  joy,  ex- 
claimed : 

•*  Glory!  supreme  glory !  and  everlastmg  felicity  !** 

She  sank  down  again.  The  sublime  vision  bad  va- 
nished, but  the  sentiment  of  it  remained  in  her  heart  for 
ever !  And  now,  world,  offer  thy  pomps,  joys,  and  loves, 
and  even  the  happineas  she  had  so  long  wished  for,  and 
die  will  not  regret  them.  Thou  art  not  rich  enoOgh  to 
tempt  her  any  more,  and  thy  perishable  comforts  are 
tasteless,  for  God  has  given  her  a  foretaste  of  those  that 
awaited  her,  and  which  her  sacrificea  and  virtues  have 
deserved.  At  that  supreme  instant,  the  majesty  of  the 
Most  High  was  perceived  in  every  part  of  the  august 
temple :  yes,  he  was  every  where,  even  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Mussulmans.  Never  had  their  eyes  beheld,  nor 
their  ears  heard,  vrhat  they  had  just  seen  and  understood. 
The  speech  of  the  prelate,  the  sparks  of  glory  and  hap- 
piness,  darting  from  the  eyes  of  the  virg^,  those  celes- 
tial sounds  in  the  air,  those  Christians  who  dared  to  call 
heaven  down  amongst  them,  and  that  divine  charity 
which  condeacends  to  visit  them — all  struck,  confounded, 
Hud  subdued  the  infidels.  Oppressed,  astonished,  and 
impelled  by  an  mvincible  hand,  they  rushed  through  the 
Christians  with  loud  acclamations,  and,  prostrating 
themselves  round  the  prelate's  chair,  they  touched  the 
ground  with  their  foreheads,  repeating,  <* Father!  O 
Father !  we  believe !" 

And  now  ask,  what  is  the  happiness  of  the  just  ? 
Look  into  the  heart  of  William — into  that  heart,  fired 
with  charity,  and  beaming  with  the  joy  that  proceeded 
from  the  love  of  God,  in  proportion  with  the  numbers  of 
those  who  partook  of  it.  His  face  was  covered  with 
scalding  tears.  With  a  voice  wherein  he  conveyed  all 
the  feelings  of  his  soul,  he  exclaimed,  taking  a  crucifix 
from  his  bresst,  and  holding  it  up  over  his  head,  **  This 
is  He,  mortals !  Behold  him,  ye  Christians ! — be  who 
descended  on  the  earth  to  make  of  the  night  of  death  a 
day  of  triumph  and  rejoicing !" 

The  Mussulmans  repeated,  still  striking  the  ground 
with  their  heads,  **  Father !  O  Father !  we  adore  !" 

They  formed  but  one  people,  one  heart.  The  Chris- 
tians embraced  their  brethren,  and  knelt  down,  worship- 
ping by  their  side. 

« Awake!  ashes  of  Malek  Adhel,  awake !**  continued 
the  archbishop.  **  Noble  hero,  shake  off  the  dust  wherein 
thou  sleepest.  Arise,  and  assist  at  thy  noblest  victory  ! 
From  the  abode  of  death  hast  thou  spuken  to  their  hearts. 
For  the  voices  that  issue  from  graves  arc  those  thiit  ficr- 
suade  tho  deepest.  Father  of  thy  people,  thou  baM 
opened  heaven  before  them,  and  their  salvation  is  the 
price  of  thy  blood!  O  Christ!  preserve  by  thy  name 
those  thou  hast  just  given  him,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  but  one  with  him,  and  that  where  he  is,  there  they 
may  be  also,  to  contemplate  the  glory  thou  hast  destined 
for  him !" 

The  archbishop  came  down  from  the  sacred  pulpit, 
and  blessed  his  new  children ;  but,  before  be  conferred 
the  baptism  on  them,  he  proposed  to  consecrate  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  virgin.  The  young  beauty  arose,  put  on  the 
coarse  garment  of  the  sisters  of  Mount  Carmel — pro- 
nounced, with  a  firm  voice,  the  vow  that  secluded  her 
from  the  world  for  ever ;  and  then,  extending  her  hand 
towards  the  proselytes  who  were  Maiek  AdhePs  subjects, 
"  Farewell,  my  brethren,"  said  she  ;  **  we  shall  meet  him 
again  !"  She  cast  her  eyes  down  with  much  emotion, 
at  the  sight  of  Richard,  of  that  king,  that  brother,  -^he 
was  to  see  no  more— and  wiped  away  some  tears,  as  she 
passed  before  Berengere.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  her. 
An  object  more  of  admiration  than  pity,  in  her  ail  ap- 
peared as  great  and  sublime  as  the  religion  and  faith  on 
which  she  supported  herself.  She  fell  back  a  few  paces. 
She  approached  the  last  curtain,  as  William  raised  it, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Behold  a  daughter  of  Elijah,  who  is 
preparing  to  ascend  her  Father's  csr  !"  He  said — the 
virgin  stooped — she  disappeared  !  and  the  world  from 
which  she  had  for  ever  vanished,  struck  with  her  last 
looks,  and  the  divine  accents  which  resounded  behind 
the  veil  that  concealed  her,  asked  itself,  whether  it  was 
not  heaven  which  she  had  just  entered,  and  whether  that 
eternity  promised  to  her  had  not  commenced  already. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  year  elapsed,  and  during  that  period  never  had  a 
murmur  escaped  the  virgin's  lips,  nor  risen  in  her  heart 


Prostrate  before  the  shrine,  she  blessed  the  Lord  that  he 
had  not  allowed  her  destiny  to  conclude,  as  she  had  so 
long  wished  it.  <*  Alas !"  said  she,  ^  what  would  have 
been  my  fiite,  if,  united  to  Malek  Adhel,  I  had  seen  him 
led  away  by  his  brother,  wavering  in  the  faith  ;  always 
struggling  between  a  new  religion  and  an  old  friendship ; 
a  bad  Christian,  or  a  bad  brother — and  unable  to  prac- 
tise one  virtue  without  sacrificing  another!  What 
temptations  would  have  assailed  us !  By  this  time,  per- 
haps the  victims  of  sin,  we  should  have  been  expiating, 
by  eternal  tears,  the  pleasures  of  a  day,  instead  of  reap- 
ing the  everlasting  rewards  of  our  exertions.  My  hus- 
band at  this  instant  enjoys  ineffable  delights  under  the 
sacred  porches ;  he  looks  at  me ;  he  smiles — expects,  and 
calls  me.  O  Lord !  we  have  but  one  thmg  to  wish 
near  ihec !" 

But  that  desire,  which  love  had  created,  subsided  with 
time,  and  the  idea  of  Malek  Adhel  surrounded  itself  with 
so  much  religion  and  purity,  that  it  soon  was  blended  in 
her  soul  with  that  of  God  himself.  Her  husband's 
monument,  which  she  visited  every  day,  ofifcred  her 
only  a  subject  of  gratitude.  She  prayed,  and  wept  no 
more;  and  acknowledged  at  last,  that  our  sorrows,  more 
than  our  joys,  are  the  children  of  the  Lord^s  mercy, 
f<incc  our  joys  bring  us  back  to  ourselves,  but  our  sor- 
rows to  him. 

One  day,  however,  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
monastery,  she  descried  on  the  vast  sea  a  vessel  sailing 
for  Europe.  She  recognised  the  leopard  of  England, 
the  arms  of  her  country,  and  the  royal  pavilion  with  its 
long  red  flags.  Richard,  Berengere,  all  her  relations  and 
friends,  were  leaving  her  for  ever !  They  sailed  towards 
another  hemisphere,  and  she  alone  remained  in  the  East, 
without  family  or  connections.  At  that  thought,  she 
looked  at  the  ahip  again,  the  colours  became  dim,  and 
the  sails  appeared  only  like  a  point  in  the  horizon— soon 
it  vanished !  The  virgin's  heart  was  oppressed,  and  a 
sigh  escaped  her — but  her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven- 
fell  again  on  her  husband's  tomb — and  that  regret 
was  the  last ! 


Efit 


From  Blackwood's  MagaaiQe. 


As  all  men  travel  now-a-days,  and  take  special  care  to 
acquaint  the  world  that  such  is  the  fact,  I  see  no  **  just 
cause  or  impediment"  why  I  should  not  be  as  commu- 
nicative as  the  rest  of  my  traveled  brethren,  and  gratify 
a  discerning  public  with  the  particulars  of  a  strange  ad- 
venture that  befel  me  many  years  since  in  a  aecluded 
Highland  district.  Before,  however,  I  commence  my 
narrative,  it  may  be  necessary  for  mo  to  observe  that  I 
am,  or  rather  was — for,  I  thank  heaven,  I  am  long  since 
out  of  my  indentures — an  apprentice  to  a  wealthy  dis- 
tiller in  Tooley  street ;  sm  of  a  romantic,  enterprising 
turn  of  mind  ;  devoted  to  elegant  literature,  for  f  take 
in  the  «  Mirror,"  and  am  profound  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day ;  and  am,  moreover,  endowed  with  that  intuitivo 
perception  of  character,  and  utter  freedom  from  self- 
conceit  or  prejudice  fo^which — I  trust  I  may  say  it 
without  flattery — we  LiAidon  citizens  are  and  have  ever 
been  notorious.  True,  we  are  accused  of  looking  down 
with  contempt  on  all  who  have  not  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  be  lK}rn  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells;  but  this  is  a 
pitiful  ^lumny,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Tooley  street  De- 
bating Society,  to  which  I  have  for  some  months  past 
had  the  high  honour  to  act  as  secretary,  is  concerned ; 
for  I  can  take  it  on  my  conscience  to  assert,  that  there 
is  not  one  member  of  this  celebrated  club  but  agrees  in 
opinion  with  me  that  genius  is  independent  of  locality, 
and  needs  not  the  certificate  (to  quote  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  Alderman  Thompson)  of  having  been  **  born 
and  cradled  in  a  city  ward,"  to  enable  it  to  pass  current 
with  a  citizen.  As  for  our  quick  insight  into  character, 
which  has  also  been  sjSitefuIly  impugned,  that  is  not  a 
matter  for  us  to  boast  of,  nor  do  I  urge  it  by  way  of 
vaunt,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  position ;  for  who  that,  like  myself, 
has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  daily  serving  scores 
of  customers  of  all  degrees,  agea,  {empers,  and  intellects, 
but  must  be  well  versed  in  the  varieties  of  human  cha- 
racter 1  Let  others  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  by  way  or 
sharpening  their  perceptions  of  men  and  things,  yoqjr 
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"Talking  of  description,"  said  I,  delighted  to  find  my- 
Mlf  compared  to  one  of  Sbalupeare's  charactera,  **  you 
Whould  hear  the  details  my  friend  Simkins  once  gave  the 
«lub  of  his  having  been  caught  in  an  equinoctial  gale  off 
Oravesend.  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
gKmmering  on  the  hoary  battlements  of  Tilbury  fort. 
Me  made  you  foel  the  horrors  of  the  scene— the  roaring 
••f  the  wind  which  skinned  all  the  umbrellas  on  shore — 
the  raging  of  the  waves,  which  dashed  the  wheels  off 
three  bathing  machines-^and  the  paralysed  aspect  of  the 
erew,  who  forgot  even  their  sea-sickneas  in  their  fright 
Ah  !  that  was  indeed  a  description.  But  we  cannot  all 
be  Bimkinses.  Should  you  ever  come  to  London,  sir,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  introduce  you  to  this  young  man. 
You  will  find  him  uncommonly  talented,  but  so  shy  !  I 
liave  tried  a  hundred  times  to  prevail  on  him  to  give  his 
description  to  the  world,  but,  with  the  modesty  insepa- 
rable from  true  genius,  he  has  always  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  my  request  However,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
one  day  seeing  it  in  the  Monthly  Ma^zine." 

«  A  tempest  off  Gravesend,''  observed  the  stranger, 
with  an  emphasis  suited  to  the  occasion,  "  is  undoubt- 
edly a  terrific  thing ;  but  I,  sir,  have  been  shipwrecked 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  North  Pole,  and  hung  out  to 
dry  on  an  iceberg,  and  this  not  four  nights  since ;  possi- 
bly to-morrow  night  I  may  be  taking  a  trip  to  Utopia  or 
Bl  Dorado." 

This  last  remark  furnished  me  with  the  sole  due 
wanting  to-  all  my  companion's  previous  discourse.  I 
was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  strange 
adventures ;  his  eccentric  apology  for  spiders,  and  his 
bullet-proof  Highlanders.  It  was  evident  be  was  mad — 
mad  as  a  March  hare !  Yet  when  I  took  into  consider- 
ation his  talk  on  other  matters,  which  was  full  of  wordly 
sagacity,  I  confess  I  was  sadly  puzzled,  and  afUr  turning 
the  subject  over  in  my  mind,  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  he  was  one  of  those  harmless,  good- 
humoured  characters  called  monomaniacs,  who— as  the 
Penny  Medical  Gazette  eloquently  observes — are  sane 
on  all  points  but  one.  While,  therefore,  I  pitted  the 
poor  fellow's  condition,  I  could  not  but  chuckle  at  the 
idea  of  my  own  penetration  ;  another  person  might  have 
been  in  his  company  for  years  and  not  have  detected  his 
infirmity  ;  but  I  bad  always  great  insight  into  character, 
&s  Simkins  remarked,  when  I  discovered  the  steriing 
genius  that  lay  hid  beneath  his  uncouth  exterior. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  a  certain  obli- 
quity- of  vision,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  cottage ;  so,  abruptly  cutting  short  my  meditations, 
I  hurried  to  the  window  in  order  to  get  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  but  the  rain  beat  in  so  heavily  that  I  was  com* 
pelled  to  close  it  in  haste,  lest  I  might  catch  cold  by 
exposure,  without  my  hat,  to  the  night  air. 

**  Sit  down,  man,  sit  down,"  exclaimed  the  Unknown, 
^and  brew  yourself  some  more  toddy.  I  woulcL  join 
you,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Temperance  Society,  and 
never  exceed  my  sixth  potation.  Don't  mind  me,  there- 
fore, but  help  yourself,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  more  of 
my  adventures." 

«*  No,  no,  my  good  sir,"  I  rejoined,  unconsciously  tap- 
ping my  forehead,  and  looking  towards  him  with  an 
expression  of  mixed  kindness  and  commiseration,  «  no, 
no,  not  now,  don*t  disquiet  yourself,  pray  don't," — a  well- 
intentioned  remonstrance  which  so  tickled  the  stranger's 
fancy  that  he  laughed  with  a  continuous  energy  that  at 
length  infected  me.  Outrageous  laughter  is  like  the 
small-pox ;  when  your  next  neighbour  catches  it,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  catch  it  also. 

When  the  hurricane  had  spent  its  strength,  the  Un- 
known enquired  whether  I  were  not  writing  a  journal, 
as  he  had  heard  me  allude  to  the  circumstance  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

'«*  I  am  so,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
information  you  can  give  me  touching  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, dbc  of  this  benighted  region.  I  cannot  say  that 
as  yet  I  have  met  with  any  thing  remarkable." 

«« Perhaps  not,  for  our  brownies  snd  kelpies  are  not 
every-day  goblins,  like  your  Cock  lane  ghosts." 

"  What,  is  it  true,  then,  that  the  Highlands  are  still 
infested  with  these  beings  1  I  have  often  read  of  such 
things,  but  I  could  never  brthg  myself  to  believe  in  them, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  great  Johnson, 
whose  faith  in  ghosts  was  undoubted." 

"  It  is  perfectly  true ;  and  more  than  this" — here  my 
companion  spoke  in  a  whisper,  while  his  countenance 


became  clouded  with  apprehension — '*  this  very  cottage 
is  occasionally  haunted  by  a  brownie  !" 

^  You  don't  say  so !  It  is  getting  late ;  I  think  I  had 
better  be  returning." 

**  Not  for  the  world,  young  man ;  consider  your  im- 
mortal soul." 

««  Exactly  so,  nevertheless " 

**  Consider  your  friend  Simkins." 

**  That's  true,  as  you  say,  but  still '* 

**  Consider  business !  What  would  become  of  your 
business,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  waylaid  by  the 
sprite,  and  buried  headlong  down  a  precipice  1" 

"Right — right — I  had  forgotten  business;  business 
must  be  minded ;  but  seriously  speaking  now,  do  you 
really  think  there  is  any  cause  for " 

"  Possibly  not,  if  you  remain  here,  and  show  no  signs 
of  fear." 

»*  Fear !"  said  I,  indignantly,  «*  I  never  was  so  much 
at  ease  in  my  life ;  I  could  not  be  more  so  were  I  sur- 
rounded by  a  posee  of  policemen.  I  should  just  like  to 
see  one  of  your  Highland  goblins  take  liberty  with  one 
who  has  served  his  tim«,  and  is  free  of  the  city !  Fear, 
indeed  !  That  for  the  apparition !"  and  I  snapped  my 
fingers,  and  despatched  my  whiskey  at  a  gulp,  to  show 
that  I  was  not  afraid. 

The  Unknown  seemed  horror-struck  at  my  audacity, 
and  after  a  brief,  mysterious  silence,  during  which  he 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  while  a  half  strangled 
convulsive  chuckle — poor  devil,  how  frightened  he 
must  have  been !  escaped  him,  proceeded  to  edify 
me  with  a  variety  of  other  Highland  legends,  each  rising 
in  horror  above  its  fellow,  till,  I  will  candidly  acknow- 
ledge  it,  notwithstanding  my  recent  declaration,  I  felt  far 
from  easy  in  my  situation.  My  head,  too,  whiried  round 
strangely ,  surrounding  objects  took  odd  shapes  and  di- 
mensions ;  and  when  I  directed  my  glonce  towards  the 
stranger,  whose  manner  was  now  as  solemn  as  hitherto 
It  had  been  familiar,  methought  there  was  a  glare  in  his 
eye,  and  a  singular  expression  playing  about  his  uneasy 
lips,  that  reminded  me  again  of  tite  monomaniac ! 

Anxious,  therefore,  to  emancipate  myself  from  his 
presence,  which — such  b  the  curse  of  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion ! — now  began  to  operate  on  me  like  a  spell,  I  pleaded 
extreme  fatigue,  and  dropping  my  eyelids,  like  a  swin- 
dler at  a  conventicle,  requested  that  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  show  me  to  my  bed. 

"  Bed  !"  he  exclaimed  with  astonishment,  *<  why,  my 
good  sir,  you  must  be  dreaming  that  you  are  at  your  inn!" 

«*  What,  no  bed — no  clean  sheets~-no  wafming-pan  ! 
Ob,  heavens,  what  a  country  !"  and  I  absolutely  sweated 
with  vexation,  while  the  Unknown,  pointing  to  an  inner 
compartment,  or  rather  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  was 
half  open,  directed  my  notice  to  a  pile  of  fresh  pulled 
heather. 

«  No,  no,"  said  I,  "  none  of  your  heather  beds  for  me ; 
I  have  no  notion  of  indulging  in  such  unchristian 
usages,"  and  my  disappointment  getting  the  better,  for 
the  moment,  of  my  nervous  sensibilities,  I  broke  out 
into  an  impassioned  tirade  against  the  Highlands,  the 
pungent  sarcasm  of  which  was  by  no  means  mitigated 
by  the  incessant  promptings  of  my  corns,  and  the  thoughts 
of  my  havmg  to  sit  up  a  whole  night  in  an  uncushioned 
chair. 

**  Well  then,"  said  my  companion,  «  since  you  will 
not  accept  this  primitive  couch,  I  will."  With  which 
words  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  moving  into  the  adjoin- 
ing partition,  he  wished  me  good  night,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  drew  his  chair  towards  me,  put 
op  my  legs  upon  it,  tied  my  handkerchief  by  way  of 
night-cap  round  my  hehd,  and  began  to  occupy  myself 
with  speculations  as  to  who  or  whst  he  could  be.  That 
his  wits  were  something  damaged  on  one  point,  was  cer- 
tain ;  but  on  all  other  topics  he  was  quite  as  rational  as 
myself,  with  an  air  of  energy  and  decision  besides,  that, 
in  spite  of  myself,  extorted  my  respect  Then,  as  regards 
his  language,  I  was  quite  surprised  at  times  bj  its  point 
and  fluency;  once 'or  twice  indeed  he  rose  to  positive 
eloquence,  and  expressed  himself  in  a  style  that  even 
Simkins  might  have  envied.  Who  could  he  be?  Neither 
his  manners  nor  conversation  afforded  me  the  slightest 
clue  to  conjecture,  for  there  was  nothing  professional  nor 
peculiar«bout  tHem ;  and  I  was  compelled  therefore—- 
despite  his  homely  attire — to  set  brm  down  for  a  sporting 
gentleman  who  had  probably  received  some  slight  con- 
cussion Wthe  brain  by  a  fuW  from  bis  horse  in  bunting. 


This  point  being  settled,  my  thoughts,  excited  hy  the 
loneliness  of  my  position,  the  strangeness  of  my  adveiu 
ture,  the  dismal  howling  of  the  wind  withoott  and  iht 
solemn  stillness  that  reigned  within  the  cottage,  begin 
to  take  a  new  direction  ;  and  though  Ua  from  sopehti^ 
tious— as  what  Londoner  is,  despite  the  received  calsis- 
nies  to  the  contrary? — ^yet  I  will  not  deny  that  the  feerfol 
legends  I  had  heard  imparted  such  a  thrilling  awe  to  m; 
mind,  as  they  rose  one  af^  the  other  to  my  recollection, 
that  I  became  riveted  to  my  chair,  and  afraid  to  look 
about  me.  By  way  of  diverting  these  reflections  into  i 
more  familiar  channel,  I  began  repeating  the  mQltiplics- 
tion  table ;  but  just  as  I  had  got  as  far  as  **  seven  tiroef 
eight  is  fif^-six,"  the  cottage  lights  vrent  out,  and  I  wm 
left  in  utter  darkness.  Imagine  my  sensations !  Alone 
at  midnight  in  a  Highland  wigwam,  in  the  region  of  ro* 
mance  and  bart>ari»m,  and  never  a  policeman  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  me  !  Oh,  that  I  could  have  heard  come 
sound  or  stir  of  life!  Even  a  snore  would  have  beeen 
a  God-send. 

In  this  blessed  condition,  with  shaken  nerves  tod  i 
fevered  brain,  I  dropped  asleep.  But  how  frightful  wne 
my  dreams !  That  infernal  mutton,  not  content  with 
having  nearly  dislocated  my  jaws,  plagued  me  also  with 
nightmare  in  its  most  appalling  form.  Paunchy  brownies 
danced  and  howled  about  me ;  n  IHack  dwarf  sawed  off 
both  my  legs — a  damp  kelpie  squatted  upon  my  cheit— 
and  right  opposite  me  glared  the  monomaniac,  his  ejei 
emitting  a  phosphoric  radiance,  like  those  of  Montoni  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

From  this  state  of  unmitigated  horror  I  was  roused  bj 
a  piercing  yell,  resembling  the  shrill  treble  of  i  sow- 
galder's  horn,  and  starting  up  with  a  convulsive  effort, 
so  thoroughly  obfuscated  that  I  neither  knew  where  I 
was,  nor  who  I  was,  I  beheld,  at  the  half-opened  lattice 
— how  came  it  so? — at  which  daylight  was  just  stagger- 
ing in,  a  strange  face  leering  at  me  with  an  expression 
hideous  enough  to  have  cowed  the  courage  of  a  lord* 
mayor.  Never — were  I  to  live  for  centuries — shall  I  for- 
get the  horror  of  that  moment !  For  one  brief  instant  I 
stood  as  if  bereft  of  reason,  but  the  next,  I  sboated  and 
screamed  till  the  whole  cottage  rung  again ;  wfaerenpon 
the  old  man  and  his  son  came  rushing  in  half-naked  to 
my  assistance,  and  were  followed  almost  imoiediatelj 
afterwards  by  the  Unknown,  who  had  eridently,  pK 
fellow,  been  frightened  by  the  same  apparition,  for  tui 
manner  bore  every  indication  of  excitement,  and  he 
laughed  with  a  frantic  vehemence  that  made  me  abso- 
lutely tremble  for  his  senses.  We  must  hare  formed  t 
striking  tableau  vivant  at  this  moment.  Here  stood  the 
stranger  holding  both  his  sides,  and  firing  off  s  voltaic 
battery  of  hah !  hahs !  there,  the  old  mnn  shtveringiahii 
shirt,  open-mouthed  like  a  dead  oyster,  and  turning  flnt 
to  one,  and  then  to  another  of  the  party,  as  if  be  sos- 
pected  we  were  aH  mad  together ;  next  1o  him  was  his 
son,  rubbing  his  drowsy  eyes,  and  standing  oo  one  teg 
like  a  stork,  for  he  had  got  only  one  shoe  on ;  and  dose 
to  the  window  wa^  n^self,  quivering  with  aH  tbe  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  skinned  cat,  and  pouring  forth  soeb  harried 
e)[planations  as  the  disquietude  of  the  moment  permitted 
me  to  ofier. 

The  Unknown,  however,  was  by  far  the  roost  excited 
of  the  group,  and  accordingly,  when  I  had  myself  re- 
gained composure,  I  directed  my  whole  attention  to  him, 
with  the  considerate  view  of  restoring  him  also  t>  Iran* 
quillity  ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  Che  more  I  exerted  myself 
to  reassure  him — even  though  I  vrent  so  far  as  to  expre* 
my  conviction  that  the  brownie  we  had  both  seen  was 
the  mere  ofispring  of  our  heated  fancy,  in  which  the  old 
man  agreed  with  me,  though  I  shall  always  entertain 
doubts  on  the  subject — the  more  hysterical  his  laughter 
became.  Singular,  what  a  close  resemblanoe  excesH^* 
fear  bears  to  excessive  mirth  ! 

In  due  time,  the  violence  of  this  paroxysm  being  with 
difiiculty  got  under,  the  Unknown,  together  with  the 
cottagers,  returned  to  thehr  respective  dormitories,  and  I, 
resuming  my  seat,  fell  into  a  refreshing  dreamlesB  slsm- 
her,  from  which  I  did  not  wake  till  the  sun  was  bigh^ 
heaven,  and  the  breakfast  apparatus  on  tHe  'table.  Of 
course,  not  seeing  the  stranger,  ray  first  enquiries  were 
after  him.  He  was  gone,  the  old  man  knew  not  wbidier, 
and  to  all  my  subsequent  interrogatories— end  frequent 
and  searching  they  were — not  a  reply  ceuW  I  get,  hot 
that  he  was  a  gendeman  who  was  very  fond  of  sporting, 
angling  especially,  and  that  this  amusement  frequently 
brought  him  Into  the  netghbourhoed.    On  iiiyjp«wn 
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after  brrAkfasit,  to  my  inn,  I  thought  I  saw  him  gazing, 
fiom  the  aammit  of  a  rock  which  I  should  have  supposed 
no  human  foot  coutd  hare  scaled,  on  the  rast  prospect 
that  lay  stretched  out  below  him ;  but,  even  if  it  were 
he,  I  had  no  means  of  reaching  him,  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  all  my  effi>rts  to  unravel  it,  his  name  and  profession 
remained  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  He  came  like  a 
phantom,  and  he  vanished  like  a  phantom. 

Within  a  week  from  the  date  of  this  strange  adven- 
ture, I  bade  adieu  to  the  Highlands — having  had  quite 
enough  of  romance  to  last  me  my  lifetime — and  em. 
barked  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  London.  A  proud 
and  a  happy  man  was  I  when  I  again  got  sight  of  St. 
PauPs,  and  found  myself  hurrying  in  a  cab  towards 
Tooley  street.  How  Simkins  will  stare,  thought  I,  to 
find  me  returned  in  such  unquestionable  safety ;  and 
my  desire  to  astonish  him  by  a  recital  of  my  adventures 
being  irresistible,  I  just  waited  to  despatch  a  hasty  din- 
ner, and  then  posted  off  to  the  club.  That  enlightened 
fraternity  received  me  with  open  arms ;  the  president, 
in  particular,  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  greetings,  as 
men  of  lively  fancy  are  apt  to  be ;  but  when,  at  bis  re. 
quest,  I  entered  upon  the  history  of  my  travels,  dwelling 
with  special  emphasis  on  my  encounter  with  the  Un- 
known, and  the  mysterious  apparition  which  had  so  ter- 
rified us  both  in  the  Highland  cottage,  8imkins*s  whole 
manner  changed,  and  instead  of  sharing  in  my  sensibili. 
ties,  he  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face. 

**  Apparition,  indeed  !**  said  he,  with  a  sneer  evidently 
prompted  by  his  jealousy ;  ^  why,  can't  yon  see  that  the 
stranger,  whoever  he  was,  was  qubzing  you,  and  that  he 
was  himself  the  ghost  V* 

**  Quizzing  me  !*'  I  replied  with  asperity,  for  I  was  no 
less  hurt  than  astonished  by  his  manner;  **  a  likely  story 
indeed !  What,  quiz  the  secretary  to  the  Tooley  street 
Debating  Society  !  Quiz  the  man  whose  conversation 
reminded  him  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  characters !  No, 
no,  Mr.  Simkins,"  I  added,  casting  a  glance  first  at  the 
elaborate  patch  on  his  elbows,  and  then  at  my  own  gold 
scab,  **  the  st.^unger  might  have  quizzed  tfou  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  he  would  never  have  taken  such  a  liberty 
with  me" 

The  president's  reply  was  couched  in  the  most  acri- 
monioQs  terms — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  bad  a 
desperate  quarrel  on  the  spot,  and  (though  I  shall  always 
speak  favourably  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  mind) 
hare  never  been  on  speaking  terms  since.  But  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  with  all  (heir  excellences, 
men  of  genius  are  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the  world 
to  deal  with.  There  is  a  young  city  poet  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  has  owed  me  fifteen  shillings  for  upwards  of 
ten  months,  and  though  he  has  a  thousand  times  taken 
his  solemn  oath  that  he  will  pay  me,  I  suspect  I  shall 
never  get  back  one  farthing.  But  T  am  growing  pathetic 
— so,  to  resume. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  my  encounter  with  the  mys- 
terious Unknown,  that  business  connected  with  the  dis- 
tillery btought  me  unexpectedly  once  again  to  Leith.  I 
had  by  this  time  nearly  forgotten  the  circumstances  of 
that  romantic  meeting ;  but  fate  appeared  to  have  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  revived  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness, as  the  following  incident,  equally  remarkable  in  its 
way,  will  testify.  I  was  sauntering,  on  the  evening  be- 
lore  my  departure,  along  the  High  street,  Edinburgh, 
anticipating  with  a  shudder  the  morrow's  sickness,  when 
lia]^pening  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
"WAjj  I  beheld  a  gentleman  whose  gait  and  figure  remind- 
ed roe  of  my  old  Highland  acquaintance.  Wonderful 
Sllostration  of  the  force  of  circumstance  !  However,  I 
was  too  much  agita*  d  to  philosophise ;  was  it  he,  or 
was  it  not  ?  this  was  my  only  speculation  ;  and  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  solve  it,  I  hurried  across  the  road,  then 
ttiming  back,  met  him  face  to  face,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
— though  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  did  not  recog- 
nise  me — that  it  was  indeed  the  Unknown.  How  my 
heart  beat  at  the  sight !  A  fibod  of  recollections  came 
mshing  across  my  mind;  I  was  again  in  the  Highland 
cottage,  devouring  impracticable  mutton,  and  getting 
undesired  glimpses  of  a  brownie.  The  stranger  mean- 
while  continued  his  course,  while  I  followed  close  at  his 
heels ;  and  saw  by  the  reverential  obeisances  made  him 
by  the  different  passers  by,  that  he  was  a  man  of  first- 
rate  consequence — perhaps  a  lord — perhaps  a  mighty 
merchant  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  three 
per  cents !  This  inflamed  my  curiosity  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  was  no  bearing  it ;  and  deipairing  of  grati- 


fying  it  b]f  any  other  means,  I  rushed  up  to  a  respectable 
tradesmai^who  was  standing  at  his  shop  door,  and  point- 
ing to  the  stranger  who  had  just  passed,  asked  him  if  be 
would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  his  name,  for  it  was 
evident  he  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh.  And  what 
was  the  answer  I  received  1  Who  was  this  great  Un- 
known ?  Who  was  he  whose  manners  and  conversa- 
tion had  so  pleased  and  perplexed  me  in  the  Highland 
collage  1  Astonished  re^er,  it  was — Chbistoprer 
PfoRTH— idCnRisTop^tR  in  his  spoRTiire  jacket  ! !  And 
t  bad  actinlly  mistaken  him  for  a  monomaniac,  and, 
worse  than  tiiit,  offered  him  a  shilling  and  a  pot  of  beer ! 
I  thought  I  should  have  swooned ! 

Tims  the  Yousoer. 
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How  sharp  those  beams  are  in  the  tree  ! — how  fresh, 

And  how  unblnnted  !  as  when  first  they  sang 

Through  sable  air,  and  into  orbed  gold 

Struek  the  new  planets.    None  of  the  rust  of  time 

Is  there ;  nor  of  the  mists  of  all  the  wets 

Of  air  and  ocean  ;  but  how  straight  they  come  ! 

What  arrows  of  thin  diamond,  needle  sharp  ! 

What  visible  immortality,  warm  from  heaven,  ' 

Untired  through  space,  new-born  throughout  all  time, 

And  though  as  fierce  as  will,  as  soft  as  love  ! 

How  can  they  come  so  far,  and  come  so  strong. 

And  yet  alight  with  suci)  a  loving  ease  ? 

Manifest  love  are  they,  and  early  at  work, 

Unscornful,  universal,  beautiful ; 

And  now,  this  moment,  while  I  write,  are  flooding 

The  ocean  floods  with  light,  in  which  the  whales 

Lift  warm  their  island  backs,  and  cherishing 

My  buds  here  in  the  window,  soft  as  thought. 

Not  with  so  little  wisdom  as  some  think, 
Nor  with  religion  so  unworthy  a  better. 
Did  old  imagination,  in  these  beams 
Of  heaven,  shape  forth  a  god,  lustrous  in  groves, 
Who  to  his  golden-corded  lute  attuned 
All  graceful  aspiration,  and  had  shafts 
Of  fiercer  light,  by  which  corruption  died  ;— 
Beauteous  Apollo  !     Fair  as  his  own  fanes 
In  forests  dark,  the  deathless  elegance. 

Yes,  still  there  is  Apollo.     Still  he  haunts 
The  groves  that  have  survived  his  other  groves, 
In  poets*  books,  and  painting  lost  him  not ; 
How  could  it  ?     Being  of  colour  and  the  sun, 
Visible  poetry  ;  and  he  has  shrines 
And  marble  incarnations  in  hushed  rooms. 
Where,  as  he.  stands,  he  seems  as  though  he  need 
Never  move  more,  reposing  on  his  truth. 
And  the  air  loves  him.     Poets  never  dreamt 
That  he  was  dead,  though  in  the  common  creed 
Not  seen.     Lo  1  Dante,  at  heaven's  very  door 
Invokes  the  pagan  angel ;  Spenser,  naming  him. 
Is  grave  as  Homer  was ;  and  Milton's  self, 
Stern  from  the  Sinai  thunders,  and  disposed 
To  think  him  evil,  could  not,  but  rebuked, 
Only  to  let  him  hear  his  tones  of  love, 
And  find,  for  him  and  his,  strange  corners  sweet 
Of  flowery  blame  against  a  kindlier  creed, 
(Dear  Christianity  !     Most  Christian  creed  !) 
When  all  that  has  been,  shall  be  found  of  piece 
With  all  that  is,  and  beauty  and  kindness  one. 


THB    BliUB    STOCKIlffO. 

Coelia  publishes  with  Murray ; 

Cupid's  ministry  is  o'er ; 
Lovers  vanish  in  a  hurry — 
«  She  writes,  she  writes,  boys ; 
Ward  off  shore !" 

Martial  in  London, 


SLCbrrtfno  iffienuctiC. 

AN    ITALIAN    STORY. 

Venice,  «<  the  City  of  th&Bridges,"  audi  abo  Napf^ 
(by  nature  the  most  falfbu^pftortioo  of  fair  IlsVy),  have 


i  by  the  eWW>s  of  the  poet,  thsne^I" 
rian,  that  My  ndw  vie  in  interest  amd 


been  so  celebrated  I 
ist,  and  the  historian, 

attraction  with  imperial  Rome  herself.  Indeed,  •vepr 
town,  every  lake — every  mountain — every  reliqnr^MT 
ancient  splendour,  and  object  of  modern  curiosity,  frotfr 
Milan  to  Naples,  are  as  familiar  to  the  travellers  of  other 
nations  as  their  own.  It  is  a  beaten  tract,  and  has  been 
explored  minutely  and  successfully.  But  there  is  another 
city  to  vie  with  them  in  splendour — less  known — less 
frequented — but  aflS^rding  as  fertile  a  theme  tor  poetry — 
as  rich — as  wild — as  original  a  field  for  romance.  Why 
has  the  triple-walled  Genoa — forming  with  her  ] 
and  their  porticos  and  peristyles  of  rare 
marbles,  the  finest  amphitheatre  art  c^CiflflHM*^ — 
why  has  she  remained  so  long  in  histoaTo^B^y,  dip- 
ping unnoticed  her  noble  front  into  th^'  ■MJ^buuiiui  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  backed  by  her  richlv-woodcd 
hills?  The  *<  Strada  Nova"  of  that  ancient  republic  defies 
the  -world  in  competition.  Built  origtually  by  slaves, 
and  with  her  wealth  and  power  consisting  but  in  com- 
merce, yet  is  she  worthy  the  reception  of  the  first  court  ' 
in  Europe.  To  immortalise  Venice,  the  romantic  inci- 
dents of  all  Italy  hiwalf  have  been  concentrated,  and  pot 
in  requisition-^Genoa  is  known  but  by  the  chart  and 
gazetteer,  save  to  the  conijparativoly  few  whose  taste  has 
led  them  to  explore  her  booties. 

Speaking,  perhaps,  the  vilest  dialect  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, yet  there  is  somethmg  bold  and  interesting  in  the 
patoif  of  ihc  Gi'iiiH'st'.  Their  habits  and  manners, 
altbouizh  ill  the  ouiJim^  the  same  as  those  of  other 
Italian  ^ftijiics  are  tlaeiured  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
French  ;  ci  nU  tbere  e\\si&  among  them  a  gcaitS  de  caur  not 
to  be  fiiLJriiJ  in  Soath<:^rn  Italy.  Their  amusements  also, 
like  tht  ir  government  and  laws,  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
only  oixiqnf^Tors  their  gMen  were  opened  to,  and  that  not 
from  thiL-  vi(t ory  of  t^pen  warfare,  but  from  treachery  and 
&mine.  {  V\'e  fycr^k  Lut  of  the  period  previous  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Piedmontese  authorities,  when 
Genoa  was  under  the  easy  yoke  of  France).  It  is  our 
intention  to  make  this  unrivaled  city  the  scene  of  many 
a  story,  the  groundworks  for  which  ve  to  be  found  in 
its  own  archives;  but, 'on  the  present  occasion,  we  shall 
move  onwards  by  the  border  of  the  sea,  until  we  branch 
off  to  Chiaverij  twenty-four  miles  distant  fW>m  Genoa, 
where  were  enacted  the  interesting  but  appalling  scenes 
which,  on  the  authority  of  living  witnesses,  we  now 
portray,  if  not  with  a  florid,  at  least  with  a  faithful 
pencil. 

Chiaveri,  like  Genoa,  is  rituated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain.  It  is  a  provincial  town  of  some  importance, 
and  has  an  executive  government  of  its  own.  The  chief 
inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  lands,  mountains,  and  productive  forests  in  the 
immediate  district;  and  they  live  contentedly  on  the 
annual  proceeds  of  their  vines,  olives,  chestnuts,  figs, 
pears,  and  Indian  com,  and  of  the  various  other  produce 
of  that  rich  and  fertile  soil — laying  by,  with  a  prudent 
foresight,  a  part  of  each  year's  profits  as  a  patrimony  for 
their  children. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  no  two  families  were 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  those  of  Mazza.  and 
Genuchi.  Thirty  years  only  have  gone  their  course, 
and,  with  one  solitary  miserable  exception,  they  are  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  such  are  the  effects  of  Italian 
jealousy  and  revenge! 

As  we  are  unwilling  that  the  thread  of  our  narrative 
should  be  broken  when  once  we  have  begun  to  spin  it 
out,  we  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  dramatit  pertoms 
who  took  a  part  in  it. 

Pietro  Genuchi,  who  was  a  widower,  had  two  sons, 
JoAnni  and  Libertine.  Andrea  Massa,  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year. 

The  characters  of  the  sons  of  Genuchi  formed  a  sin- 
gular contrast.  Joanni  was  an  Italian  Orson,  rough  both 
in  exterior  and  manners.  Ho  gained  a  considerable  in- 
fluence and  power  over  all  around  him,  more  particularly 
over  his  brother,  but  it  was  a  superiority  forced  rather 
than  granted  willingly :  he  sought  for  occupation  in  the 
hardier  pursuits  of  man.  If  any  injury  was  inflicted  upon 
any  of  hia  townamen,  he  was  the  ready  redresser;  nor 
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did  he  cease  his  efforts,  even  to  the  risking  his  life,  until 
he  ha  J  procured  ample  satisfactioA.  If  a  wolf  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  (not  unlrequently  the  case),  de- 
atroj^ing  the  flocks  and  herds  without,  or  entering  the 
town  and  making  havoc  upon  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants 
within,  Joanni  singly  ^m3  seiri^  the  ruthless  devastator, 
while  others  dared  not  its  deatruction  even  in  a  body ; 
and  not  unusually  did  hs  return,  after  nights  and  days 
passed  amongst  the  mountains,  with  the  bleeding  trunk 
of  the  lifeless  beast — a  trophy  of  hb  success  and  valour. 
Yet,  although  his  courage  was  so  undoubted,  and  he  had 
never  once  been  known  to  espouse  an  unjust  cause,  Jo- 
anni was  an  object  of  fear,  rather  than  of  admiration. 
Not  so  his  brother  Libertine ;  he  was  beloved  by  every 
one  that  knew  him ;  he  was  mild,  placid,  and  amiable, 
yet  manly,  and  excelling  in  every  manly  exercise,  the 
chief  dancer  at  the  village  fetes,  and  the  best  songster  in 
Chiaveri.  No  wonder,  then,  he  obtained  the  admiration 
oFRllmilP^n,  or  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
early  aScMMt  °^  Catarina  Mazza. 

The  brothers'  of  Catarina  Were  his  constant  compa- 
nioBSi  —Hie 'iggrfds  of  hi«  youth,  and  of  his  ripening  ma- 
turity ;  Catarina,  the  beloved  of  his  heart — his  early, 
first,  and  only  love«  Catarina  was  the  belle  of  Chiaveri, 
and,  although  many  envied,  none  disputed  Libertine's 
claim  to  her  affections.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
she  was  but  fourteen ;  but,  in  the  precocity  of  an  Italian 
climate,  a  girl  of  that  age  is  considered  marriageable  ; 
at  thirty,  woman  bears  there  the  st^iig^and  marks  of  in- 
firmity.  The  effeminate  life  of  Llbertiito  (as  his  brother 
styled  it)  gave  Joanni  the  greatest  cause  to  regret,  and 
it  was  frequently  a  subject  for  his  animadversion  and 
remark. 

"  Why,"  would  he  ofleniny,  "  will  you  not  follow 
mel  I  live  a  life  of  ever-varying-  amuaemtnt  ami  profit. 
While  I  range  the  mountains,  ahd  iaur^  niy^ioir  lj  hard- 
ship, which,  in  these  perilous  tinics^no  ont  can  ^ay  how 
soon  I  may  put  to  the  test,  you  nptind  your  hhiurs  idly, 
at  the  wine-press,  or  by  a  girl's  Elh^>w.  Libertiiirj,  I  can 
make  nothing  of  you  ;  you  will  he  i  dri>iie — a.  spirit- 
less, senseless  drone — for  the  rt^X  of  y<tfir  «tntrn'3e." 

Libertino  would  listen  with  the  deference  of  a  younger 
brother,  whose  heart  confessed  lUc  supcrioniy  of  him 
who  lectured  him ;  but  the  domestic  quiet  of  his  home, 
the  cheerful  fireside  of  Andrea  Mazza,  and  the  affection- 
ate welcome  of  his  daughter  CaUrina,  were  enjoyments 
he  could  not  relinquish  or  abandon  willingly  even  for 
a  day.  * 

Great  events  seldom  seem  to  preponderate  in  the  des- 
tiny of  man,  but  the  small,  and  apparently  insignificant 
accidents  and  occurrences  of  the  day  are  ofien,  in  their 
result,  pregnant  with  the  greatest  consequences.  Liber- 
tino's  character  had  taken  its  tone  from  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  There  were  but  few  points  on  which  it  was 
pregnable,  and  on  one  of  them  it  was  destined  that  he 
should  be  assailed  to  his  destruction. 

Amidst  the  influx  of  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Genoa, 
after  its  possession  by  the  French,  there  were  many  who 
appeared  there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  com- 
modities of  its  trade,  the  leading  articles  of  which  are 
gold  and  silver  tissue,  damasks,  and  velvet ;  and  a  house 
of  the  first  consideration  in  Paris  had  sent  an  agent  there 
in  the  person  of  Francois  Mallet,  a  young  and  accom- 
plished Frenchman,  who  made  friends  wherever  he  went 
by  his  liveliness,  talent,  and  good  humour.  He  had  for 
some  time  remained  among  the  Genoese,  procuring  the 
most  choice  of  their  merchandise,  and  gaining  the  hearts 
of  their  daughters.  On  a  casual  visit  to  Siestri  di  Ce- 
-vanto,  Fran<;ois  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the 
lovely  and  expressive  features  of  Catarina  Mazza,  who, 
with  Libertino,  had  gone  from  Chiaveri,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  either  to  join  the  holy  procession  of  the  Fdte 
de  Dieu,  or  more  probably  to  enjoy  a  tite-d-tete  morning 
with  her  beloved.  Frangois  was  a  true  Frenchman  ;  he 
was  gallant  and  persevering.  Like  Caesar,  <*  veni,  vidi, 
vici,"  had  hitherto  been  his  fortune;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  seen  Catarina  than  he  resolved  on  making  her 
acquaintance,  and  if  possible,  on  discovering  her  place  of 
residence.  To  effect  this,  he  foresaw  he  must  introduce 
himself  to  her  companion,  although  something  whispered 
to  him  that  the  couple  were  betrothed.  There  is  seldom 
a  possibility  of  mistaking  that  point.  Love  assumes  a 
thousand  disguises,  but  he  is  a  bad  masqnerader;  he  be- 
trays himself  to  every  looker-on.  Fran9oiB  neared  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit  in  the  crowd .  and,  under  the  plea 
of  being  a  stranger — ^not  to  the  language,  but  to  the  cus- 


toms of  the  country — he  soon  entered  into  familiar  con- 
versation with  the  unsuspecting  Libertino. 

Few  there  are  who  can  repel  the  advances,  or  with- 
stand the  captivating  manners  of  an  accomplished  young 
Frenchman.  Many  a  John  Bully  filled  with  ancient  and 
patriotic  prejudices,  attends  uawiilingiy  his  curious  wife 
and  roving-loving  daughters  to  the  Continent,  determin- 
ing to  detest  every  native — siifeply  and  abstractedly  be- 
cause he  is  a  Frefichman — vfhme  asperities  weaf^  off, 
and  whose  prejudices  are  ctht  off,  long  ere  he  again  re- 
visits his  native  shore.  An  Italian,  both  in  iQBnners  ajld 
ideas,  harmonises  more  nearly  with  a  FMn(^man,  and 
has  less  of  previous  distaste  to  overcome.  Fran(;ois  made 
himself  most  agreeable — his  remarks  on  the  scene  be- 
fore them  abounded  with  wit,  and  excited  laughter — 
Catarina  was  pleased  with  him,  Libertino  declared  him 
A  good  fellow,  and  he  received  and  accepted  willingly  an 
invitation  to  return  with  them  to  ChiaverL  Francois 
now  became  the  shadow  of  Libertino,  and  soon  the  re- 
pository of  his  inmost  thoughts — in  personal  appearance 
he  was  far  below  his  Italian  friend — ^in  acquirement  and 
general  knowledge  by  far  his  superior.  From  week  to 
week  his  return  to  Genoa  was  delayed,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  those  who  felt  enjoyment  in  his  society — a  dull 
evening  was  now  unknown — round  the  supper  table,  laden 
with  dried  peaches,  figs,  pears,  and  Italian  cheese,  with 
the  vin  du  pays,  and  the  sweeter  muscatelle,  the  lively 
charade  passed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  perregor- 
dino  and  the  more  exclusive  lucendrina — these,  and 
many  others  of  the  Italian  dances,  were  replaced  by  the 
light  quadrille,  but  Catarina  still  remained  the  constant 
partner  of  Libertino. 

Joanni  Genuchi  was  sometimes  a  spectator  of  the 
scene ;  he,  however,  evinced  no  interest  in  it,  and  be- 
trayed a  decided  dislike  to  the  lively  Frenchman.  His 
brother  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  the  prejudice, 
but  he  only  rendered  him  impatient,  and  yet  more  in- 
veterate against  Frangois  Mallet. 

«  What  see  you  in  him,  Libertino,  that  you  have  thus 
taken  him  to  your  bosom  ?  as  a  Frenchman,  he  is  the 
enemy  of  your  country,  dangerous  in  every  way,  and 
to  every  one,  but  more  particulariy  to  yourself — mark 
you  not,  with  what  an  insolent  stare  he  fixes  his  eyes  on 
her  you  profess  to  love,  and  whom  you  intend  to  make 
your  wife  1  Have  you  no  eyes — no  heart — no  feeling  1 
but  go^take  your  course,  feed  his  vanity  by  your  appro- 
bation, continue  to  him  the  protection  of  our  roof,  and 
a  free  ingress  into  Mazza's  dwelling,  and,  a*  I  am  your 
brother,  I  swear  he  will  play  the  wolf  with  your  fond- 
ling lamb— deprive  you  of  her,  and  laugh  at  your  ere* 
dulity.  Corpo  di  Bacco  ?  that  ever  I  had  a  brother 
so  blind,  so  infatuated  as  thou  art !" 

The  words  of  Joanni  were  not  spent  in  vain — Liber- 
tino became  more  observant  of  the  Frenchman  and  hb 
betrothed,  and,  once  alive  to  suspicion,  accident  gave 
him  a  thousand  trifles  to  pervert  into  alarming  facts. 

«  My  brother  has  not  spoken  without  reason,"  said  he 
to  himself,  one  evening,  in  returning  home  after  wit- 
nessing with  a  jealous  eye  the  affectionate  farewell  be- 
stowed by  Catarina  upon  his  compafiitn;  **I  will  no 
longer  press  his  stay." 

By  this  time,  however,  Fran9ois  had  obtained  too  firm 
a  footing  in  the  house  to  be  easily  displaced  without  a 
breach  of  common  hospitality;  and  Libertino,  whose 
nature  it  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  asperities 
of  life,  suffered  day  after  day  to  pass  over  his  head  without 
resolving  on  any  plan  by  which,  without  an  open  rup- 
ture, he  could  explain  to  his  companion  that  he  bad 
already  outstayed  his  welcome. 

Jealousy  and  doubt,  in  the  mean  time,  like  noxious 
weeds,  obtained  a  rapid  growth  within  his  breast,  and 
stifled  the  nobler  feelings  that  had  hitherto  held  it  in 
possession. 

Francois  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  by  no  means  favourable  to  himself  in 
the  mind  of  Libertino— he  made  his  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly, and,  when  he  announced  them,  they  were 
wormwood  .to  the  unhappy  Italian,  who  wished,  yet 
dared  not  as  yet,  express  his  thoughts. 

«<  I  have  trespassed  long  upon  your  father's  hospi- 
tality, Libertino,"  he  observed,  *<  and  had  intended  to 
have  taken  my  leave  on  my  reCUrn  to  Genoa ;  but,  as 
my  employers  will  not  require  my  services  for  another 
month,  I  have  this  evening  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Andrea  Mazza,  and,  for  a  time,  shall  remain  an  inmate 
in  hii  house ;  bat  we  shall  see  as  much  of  each  other, 


my  friend,  as  ever,  since  Mazza's  doors  are  as  open  ta 
you  as  your  own." 

This  was  too  much  for  Libertino,  and  with  difiicQlty 
did  he  suppress  his  feelings :  had  he  spoken,  the  eflect 
would  have  been  as  an  avalanche ,  and  he  would  hare 
hastened  a  crisis  that  he  feared  to  be  inevitable ;  for  the 
time  he  restrained  himself^  and  received  the  intimatioo 
in  silence.  For  the  first  week  of  Frangois  'change  of 
residence,  Libertino  scarcely  once  lost  sight  of  him ;  ha 
also  became  a  constant  guest  (although  not  an  ioinate) 
of  Mazza*s  cottage  ;  but  he  felt  the  course  he  was  pur* 
suing  to  be  unworthy  him — he  was  enacting  the  spy, 
and  his  yet  unstifled  generosity  of  feeling  rendered  the 
Usk  repugnant.  He  went  into  the  opposite  extreme— 
seldom  visited  the  cottage  by  day,  and  was  often  missing 
from  his  accustomed  comer  at  the  evening  fireside. 
Catarina  remonstrated,  but  he  evaded  her  enquiries^  and 
was  deaf  to  expostulation. 

The  terrific  fury  of  a  thunder-storm  in  Italy  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  witocseed 
its  eflects.  The  awful  swelling  of  the  thunder— the 
vivid  rapidity  of  the  lightning,  carrying  destruction  in 
each  flash — the  ponderous  mass  of  hailstones,  that  lays 
prostrate  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  splits  asunder  the 
massive  trunks  of  the  deeply-rooted  trees — the  accom- 
panying awful  trembUment  (which  we  designate  u 
earthquakes) — oh,  it  is  a  fearful  sight,  and  conveys  an 
oppressive  and  most  painful  feeling  to  those  who  meet 
its  terrors  for  the  first  time.  Libertino,  on  returning 
from  the  cottage  one  evening,  was  exposed  to  such  t 
storm,  and,  entering  his  home,  perceived  Joanni  sitting 
gloomily  before  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire — ^bis  bead 
resting  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  fingers  eotangkd 
in  the  matted  jetty  locks  that  covered  it. 

<<  An  awful  night,  my  brother  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Joanni,  <<  to  fools  and  maidens.  I 
like  the  storm,  and  am  now  off  to  the  mountains ;  go 
you  to  bed,  my  gentle  brother,  and  dream  of  love  and 
petticoats ;"  he  said  it  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  Joanni ;  I  am  neither  weak  nor 
a  fool." 

"  Where  is  your  popinjay,  the  Frenchman !" 

"At  Mazza's " 

"  And  you  no  fool !  Oh,  Libertino,  have  you  not  sense  ^ 
to  feel,  nor  arm  to  redress  your  wrongs — ^have  I  endes* 
voured  but  in  vain  to  open  your  eyes  t  Did  he  not  re- 
main here  professedly  out  of  friendship  to  yourself  1 
fVhy,  then,  it  /tc  at  Mazza*9  ?  Are  yon  not  engaged  to 
Mazza's  only  daughter  1  fVhy,  then,  ta  he  her  fatltert 
inmate  ?  Awake  from  this  letl^argy — feel  and  act  like  i 
man ;  he  is  undermining  your  peace,  and  will  ruin  that 
of  Catarina.  I  know — ^I  have  s^n  more  than  you 
imagine— to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Once 
again,  I  say,  beware  of  Fran9ois  Mallet !" 

Libertino  buried  his  face  within  his  hands.  He  Jrank 
in  with  too  willing  an  ear  the  insidious  counsel  of  his 
brother.     After  a  pause,  be  remarked — 

"  Joanni,  I  am  at  last  convinped  of  my  error;  be  yoo 
my  guide  and  counsellor ;  I  will  act  as  you  direct  roe." 

"Spoken  like  a  man,"  exclaimed  his  brother, with 
energy,  rising  and  seizing  warmly  his  hand;  " but  yoa 
are  cold,"  said  he,  "  and  ill.  To-morrow  yoo  are  for 
Genoa  with  the  olives,  I  also  shall  be  at  the  market,  and 
we  will  speak  further  on  the  subject !  7^  bed^  mjf 
brother .'"  He  seized  bis  gun,  and  followed  by  bis  dogs, 
left  the  house,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  pitiless  raging 
storm,  bent  his  way  to  the  mountains. 

Libertino  hastened  to  bed,  but  sleep  was  a  stranger  to 
his  eyelids.  He  almost  repented  of  having  listened  to 
his  brother,  yet  more  that  be  had  promised  to  abide  bis 
counsel ;  he  had,  however,  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and 
awaited  with  impatience  the  communication  of  the  en- 
suing day. 

On  rising,  Libertino  remembered  that  it  was  the  morn- 
ing of  a  fgte,  and  to  leave  Catarina  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  evening  dance  without  his  protection,  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  fcclingr. 

Before  he  set  out  on  bis  journey,  he  made  his  way  to 
Mazza's  dwelling,  and  calfed  his  daughter  to  the  door. 

"  CaUrina,  it  is  the  fdte  of  Su ." 

"  Yes !  dear  Libertino,  and  we  shall  have  the  dance 
earlier  than  usual ;  remember,  we  are  to  try  Francois's 
new  quadrillcF.'* 

"  Curse  Francois,"  exclaimed  he,  impetuously.  Cats- 
rina  looked  alarmed— -he  soothed  her  by  the  softest  sn- 
dearments. 
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«*  1  am  not  well,  Cstarina — I  know  not  what  I  saj— 
I  am  obliged. to  be  at  Genoa  to  receive  payment  for  our 
olivea — it  annoys  me,  for  I  may  not  be  able  to  return 
tluB  nighL" 

Catarina  eiprewcd  her  regret  in  the  most  lively  man- 
ner; he  kiaaed  iier  affectionately,  and,  after  a  pause, 
coatinoed — 

«'  Catarina,  I  think  you  loved  me  oncer 

«  Think  I  loved  you  !  Ob,  Libertino,  tvhat  have  I 
donet  I  do  love  you  fondly  and  devotedly.  I  would 
die  to  make  you  happy." 

"  Have  a  care,  my  love,  or  I  may  put  your  affections 
to  the  test." 

*<  Name  it,*'  she  replied,  <«  and  judge  roe  by  it,  if  you 
wiU." 

**  Catarina,  I  have  had  a  dream— «  fooHsh,  but  a  pain- 
ful dream — I  thought  I  held  you  in  my  arms,  close  to 
my  heart,  and  a  wolf  came  and  toie  you  from  me.  It 
was  at  a  dance,  love.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  my 
weakacas  and  my  request,  but— do  not  dance  to-nigbL" 

*•  If  that  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  you  comfort," 
npKed  the  smiling  girl,  **  I  will  grant  your  request  most 
wittingly ;  I  will  not  dance  this  night,  or  any  other  when 
you  would  that  I  should  refrain  from  doing  so.  Ah ! 
there  is  your  sweet  smile  again.  Heaven  bless  you, 
Libertino !  you  had  almost  drawn  my  tears ;  but  that 
•mile  has  more  than  repaid  me  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one, 
that  you  require." 

Libertino  went  on  his  road  with  a  lightened  heart ; 
his  approaching  interview  with  his  brother  was  his  sole 
romaining  cauae  of  vexation.  **  I  will  no  longer  dally 
with  that  sweet  girl's  feelings,"  thought  he,  *«  this  day 
will  I  purchase  our  wedding  ring,  and  next  week  shall 
■ee  us  married  Then — at  my  own  home— at  least,  she 
will  be  safe  from  the  insidious  wiles  of  that  crafty 
Frenchman." 

After  executing  the  business  which  had  taken  him  to 
Genoa,  Libertino  made  purchase  of  the  wedding-ring ; 
bat  ficaring,  from  its  size,  that  it  would  ill  suit  the  taper 
Anger  of  his  beloved,  he  purchaaed  another  as  a  guard, 
in  which  a  single  brilliant  was  fixed.  His  brother  he 
Imind  awaiting  him  at  the  Piaiza  del  Aqua  Verde. 

**  Tou  are  punctual,  Libertino ;  but  I  shall  not  long 
detain  you.     Do  you  stay  here  the  night  1" 

-I  do." 

**  'Tis  well,  poor  boy ;  then  Catarina  is  no  longer 
jiNirs.  Hear  me,"  he  exclaimed — aeeing  that  Libertino 
was  about  to  interiupt  him — ^"I  had  intended  to  have 
opened  to  you  a  long  train  of  suspicions  that  have  en- 
tered my  mind;  I  will  now  merely  state  one  single 
Aamning  (act,— DiVno^  Catarina  pronute  yu  the  would 
not  dance  thit  night  ^" 

**  Bhe  did  ;  but  how  came  you " 

^  To  .ascertain  it,  you  would  say.  On  seeking  my 
horse  this  morning  I  found  him  lame ;  I  went  to  Mazxa's 
to  borrow  one ;  the  door  was  ajar.  I  heard  Catarina 
decline  the  dance ;  but  also  heard  the  wily  spells  of  the 
FxeBchraan,  and  his  insidious  persuasions;  nor  did  I 
leaTe  the  spot  until  she  had  consented  to  forswear  her- 
uAL  Francis  Mallet  will  this  evening  triumph  over 
yon,  and  in  defiance  of  the  hold  you  vainly  imagined 
yourself  to  possess  over  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's 
win " 

Libertino  staggered  against  a  pillar,  scarcely  able  to 
■opport  himaelf. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  1"  he  exclaimed. 
.  M  Judge  for  yourself.     Return  instantly ;  I   will  ac- 
eompany  you.     Witness  the  dance  from  without — ^your- 
•eif  nnseen — then  judge  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  and 
wvenge  yourself  as  a  man.*' 

The  ride  homewards  was  accomplished  with  speed, 
and  in  silence ;  scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged  between 
the  brothera.  Joanni  had  eflected  his  purpose— he  had 
aroused  the  dormant  energies  of  his  brother  for  purposes 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Libertino  had  given 
entrance  to  the  direst  passions  of  the  human  heart ;  and, 
like  the  nursling  pelican,  they  fed  upon  the  heart's  blood 
of  their  cheriaher.  The  neighbouring  villagers  had  all 
crowded  to  the  dance ;  the  townspeople  had  also  assem- 
bled there  in  throngs.  The  brothers,  ^r  having  changed 
their  attire,  entered  the  extreme  end  of  the  building 
appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  but  remained  in  another 
room,  where  the  elder  part  of  the  community  were  en- 
joying theoMelves  with  their  various  games  of  cards. 

<«Will  yoo  take  a  hand  at  trecettiV*  aaid  one  to 


Joanni — he  declined;  **or  yon,  Libertino,  at  bUcam' 
bigia  r 

"  No,"  aaid  Joanni,  *<  he  purposes  trying  a  hand  at 
nuirriagioy  if  he  pby  at  all." 

It  was  said  pointedly,  and  the  equivoque  was  not  lost 
upon  his  brother. 

**  This  scene  pleases  me  not,"  said  Joanni,  **  I  shall 
return  home ;  you  will  find  me  there,  should  you  require 
my  services." 

With  his  brother  departed  Libertino's  firmness.  He 
longed,  yet  dreaded  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  for  he  had 
sworn  within  himself  a  revenge  so  deep,  so  fearful,  were 
he  but  betrayed,  that  the  very  thought  was  less  bearable 
than  the  execution. 

After  a  time,  he  summoned  resolution  to  ascertain  his 
fste.  He  went  without  the  house,  and  approached 
cautiously  the  window ;  by  the  glaring  of  the  lights  too 
soon  did  he  perceive  that  he  was  undone— Catarina  was 
in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  the  lively  Frenchman  was  her 
partner.  Then  was  the  die  cast ;  and  from  that  moment 
Libertino  aeemed  to  lose  bis  fornier  self,  and  to  be  swayed 
yet  moie  strongly  than  his  brother  by  the  scorching  pa^ 
sions  of  the  souL  H  rushed  homewards ;  his  brother 
was  alrt^ady  there,  and  asked  him  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation, but  no  answer  was  returned — a  livid  pale- 
ness overspread  Libertino's  face.  His  lips  were  parched 
— his  brows  were  so  contracted  that  they  met  together. 
At  last,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone  he  excUimed — 

"I  am  the  lost  unhappy  wretch  you  painted  me. 
Brother  I  your  counsel." 

<•  Go  to  my  room,  you  will  find  abler  counsellors  and 
assistants  than  myself  behind  the  door." 

Libertino  mounted  the  stairs*-he  reached  the  cham- 
ber— he  found  his  brother's  belt  appended  there.  A 
stiletto,  or  rather  cobbellata,  together  with  a  brace  of 
double  barreled  pistols,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  am* 
munition,  were  placed  in  it ;  and  a  double-  barreled  gun, 
already  loaded,  rested  in  the  comer.  He  took  them  all 
—affixed  the  t>elt  to  his  waist,  and  slung  the  gun  over 
bis  shooMer.  He  spoke  not  a  word  as  he  passed  his 
brother;  but  hastening  to  the  festival,  he  approached 
the  window,  and  with  the  diamond  of  the  ring  he  had 
purchased  that  day  in  Genoa,  described  two  circles  in 
one  of  the  panes,  rather  larger  tlian  the  muzzles  of  his 
pistols. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated — Catarina  was  smiling, 
and  looked  more  lovely  than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  His 
own  love-knot  was  at  her  breast ;  but  she  smiled  again 
and  again,  and  that  at  Fran9ois.  The  demon  of  ven- 
geance triumphed — his  pistols  were  raised,  and  with  a 
barrel  of  each,  he  laid  the  lovely  girl  and  her  thought- 
less companion  breathless  on  the  ground,  t^creanui  rent 
the  air— -all  was  in  confusion.  Libertino  stopped  for  one 
moment  to  gain  a  last,  last  look  at  the  still  placid  features 
of  her  he  had  destroyed  ;  and  then,  like  the  fell  demon 
who  left  his  first  estate  and  glorious  paradise,  he  fied — 
but  be  was  abashed,  beart^struck,  almost  annihilated — 
f  Itbough  reven|^ ! 

There  is  not^Uj?  nK>re  destructive  of  right  govem- 
ipent  in  Italy  |0P  the  sanctuary  which  her  churches 
afford  to  the  most  atrocious  of  criminals— once  within 
her  pale,  and  they  are  safe.  It  engenders  crime,  since  it 
affords  the  muiderer  a  hope  of  escaping ;  and  it  dimin- 
ishes the  idea  of  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  to  see  the 
most  hardened  of  wretches  fed  by  the  priest's  hands, 
whilst  many  a  starving  man  amongst  the  lazzaroni  with- 
out is  pining  for  the  want  of  bread. 

Libertino  fied  to  the  portal  of  the  church  of  la  Vergine 
Maria  del  Norto,  and  for  .three  days  and  nights  did  he 
remain  there,  braving  the  sullen  menacea  of  the  brothers 
of  her  he  had  destroyed ;  for  be  knew  that  he  was  secure 
from  danger.  To  attempt  to  paint  the  workings  of  his 
breast  would  be  in  vain ;  he  had  the  triumph  of  revenge, 
but  he  had  also  its  reward  !  His  nerves  were  palsied. 
The  eye  of  fancy  conjured  up  each  hour  some  dire  image 
of  terror  to  his  distempered  imagination.  Conscience, 
like  a  scorpion,  clung  upon  hi4  crime ;  and  reflection, 
like  a  alow,atill  stream  of  molten  lc«d,  kept  dropping  on 
his  heart,  to  scald  and  weigh  it  down  !  Inactivity  to 
him  became  insupportable — he  determined  on  braving 
the  fiercest  danger  rather  than  endure  the  agony  he  fek ; 
and  on  the  fourth  night  fled  from  his  sanctuary,  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  those  who  watched  for  him,  and  endea- 
voured, on  the  mountain  of  Rapallo,  to  seek  for  the 
solace  and  society  of  his  biether. 

Bat  Joanni  was  not  there.    He  was  too  shrewd  and 


calculating  to  endanger  his  brother's  safety  by  joining 
him,  since  he  might  be  watched,  and  a  clue  thus  be  given 
to  the  authorities,  who  were  on  the  alert  to  capture  the 
murderer,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  justice. 
The  excitation  throughout  the  town  was  unprecedented. 
The  family  of  Mazza  were  generally  beloved,  and  many 
of  the  fornser  admirers  of 'Ibe  beauties  of  the  hapless 
Catarina  bound  themselves,  hy  a  general  and  solemn 
compact,  to  avenge  her  death. 

Libertino  wandered  through  the  day,  the  roost  wretched 
of  human  beings  The  craving  of  nature  he  could 
satisfy  with  the  chestnuU  lying  under  the  trees,  and  he 
could  allay  his  parching  thirst  at  the  mountain  stream  ; 
but  what  could  cool  the  burning  fever  of  his  heart — his 
brain  !  He  dreaded,  yet  almost  longed,  for  the  sight  of 
his  brother.  He  began  to  fancy  that  he,  too,  had  deserted 
him,  after  winding  up  his  spirit  to  decide  on  and  execute 
the  hellish  deed  which  had  plunged  him  beyond  the  pale 
or  hope  of  pardon. 

As  the  sun  descended,  and  night  threw  her  ffhjdfliry 
mantle  over  the  earth,  he  betook  himself  to*on6  of  the 
huts  (of  which  there  are  many  in  the  foraat)  viltore  the 
chestnuts  are  housed,  previous  to  their  importation  into 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  flour, 
or  for  foreign  consumption. 

With  a  collection  of  leaves,  and  some  straw  he  found 
about  the  buildings,  he  formed  a  bed,  on  which  he  threw 
his  fevered  limbs;  and,  being  exhausted  from  mental 
rather  than  bodily  exertion,  at  last  he  slept.  A  gentle 
rustling  ftx>m  without  aroused  him  about  midnight.  His 
guilty  conscience,  in  every  breeze  and  leaf,  fully  depicted 
an  avenging  enemy  ;  and  he  started  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  lain  himself,  and  placed  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
of  a  pistol — *<  Be  it  roan  or  beast,"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  beware !"  A  gentle  whine,  or  rather  bark  of  recogni- 
tion, caused  him  to  withdraw  his  hand,  and  Carlo,  a  fine 
St.  Bernard  dog,  the  &ithful  follower  and  measenger  of 
his  brother,  leaped  upon  him  with  ever}  mark  of  recog- 
nition and  pleasure.  He  perceived  a  wallet  tied  round 
the  body  of  the  dog :  be  displaced,  and^pened  it  The 
contents  were  meat,  wine,  and  (what  iWalued  more)  a 
letter  from  his  brother.  With  his  flint  and  steel  he 
struck  a  light,  and  set  tire  to  a  heap  of  dried  leaves,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  decipher  its  contents. 

"  Be  on  your  guard — remain  as  much  as  possible  in 
concealment.  My  coming  to  you  would  only  discover 
your  retreat.  Carlo,  each  night,  shall  be  my  messenger. 
The  whole  town  is  on  the  alert.  Your  just  revenge 
they  designate  a  murder.  To-morrow  a  large  body  will 
commence  a  search  for  you ;  if  you  are  in  the  Rapallo 
forest,  you  can  elude  their  search ;  or,  by  a  running  fipht, 
make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  temerity.  The  Mazzas, 
your  former  friends,  are  now  your  sworn  and  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  The  French  authorities  are  over  here 
from  Genoa,  and  several  gens-d'armes  have  already  ar» 
rived.     Jn  the  hour  of  need  I  -miU  not  fail  you. 

JoAiriri.' 

Libertino  had  no  implements  for  writing ;  he  enclosed, 
however,  a  small  portion  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  might  require  ammunition,  and  sent  the 
faithful  dog,  by  a  signal,  homeward. 

He  again  resigned  himself  to  sleep,  but  dreams  of  the 
most  fearful  import  baraased  him  throughout  the  night ; 
and  with  the  sun  he  arose,  and  endeavoured,  by  exercise, 
to  shake  off  the  sad  impression  they  had  left  on  his  dis- 
tempered mind. 

He  took  his  station  on  a  point  that  commanded  the 
outlet  from  the  town,  and  where  he  was  efiectually  con- 
cealed by  a  projecting  fragment  of  the  rock.  About  nine 
o'clock,  he  perceived  that  a  considerable  body  were 
winding  their  way  up  the  narrow  track  which  led  to  the 
mountain.  In  flight,  Libertino  hadlittle  hope  for  safoty. 
He  must  repel  force  by  force ;  and  how  to  overcome  the 
inequality  of  numbera  by  the  strength  of  a  single  arm, 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  and,  for  the  moment,  of  dismay ; 
at  first  he  almost  resolved  to  oppose  theb  first  entrance 
into  the  forest,  which  they  ooukl  only  efifect  in  single 
file,  but  he  saw  that  he.  must  then  eventually  be  over- 
powered. He  therefore  determined  %n  concealing  him- 
self among  the  trees,  and,  by  hovering  within  gun-shot 
of  the  party,  and  occasionally  knocking  off  its  leaders, 
to  endeavour  to  strike  such  dismay  into  them  as  would 
induce  them  to  relinquish  their  pursuit.  By  the  first 
discharge  he  brought  down  the  two  leaders  of  the  party : 
he  knew  it  not,  but  they  were  the  two  elder  brothers  of 
her  he  had  already  aent  to  her  hist  home !     Imagining 
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that  the  «liota  ware  from  a  pistol — that  their  enemy  muft 
Ve  Dear — the  whole  body  broke  with  fury  into  the  woods, 
for  three  hours  did  Libertino  keep  up  a  running  Jighi, 
«oo«niiiig  to  the  direction  of  his  brother ;  nor  did  the 
inforiated  townsmen  relinquish  their  pursuit,  until  twen* 
^ty-^even  of  their  number  had  fallen  victims  !o  Libertino*s 
tuaening  aim.  That  thia««l  liSvoc  had  been  effected  by 
«  single  arm  they  could  not  imagine;  and  under  a  belief 
ithat  the  murderer  must  be  backed  by  others  as  desperate 
^«s  himself,  they  retreated  into  the  town  to  procure  further 
^d,  and  recount  the  disastrous  result  of  their  expedition. 
Libertino  felt  no  additional  remorse  in  having  spilt  so 
innch  blood  during  the  day.  It  was,  he  argued  with 
himselfi  self-preservation,  and,  as  such,  excusable. 

**  Oh  !  how  will  sin 
Engender  sin.    Throw  guilt  upon  the  soul, 
And,  like  a  rock  dash'd  on  the  troubled  lake, 
'Twill  form  its  circles — round  succeeding  round — 
£ach  wider." 

But  k  few  days,  or  rather  a  few  hours,  had  passed, 
since  I4liertiDo  had  had  a  heart  overflowing  with  good 
thougbtA  towards  all  mankind.  One  fatal  turn  had  poi- 
soned alL  Fate,  like  a  mildew,  had  ruined  the  virtuous 
harvest,  and  the  crop  was — vfeedt  / 

At  night,  through  the  faithful  Carlo,  Libertino  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  his  brother,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  ammunition.  But  a  comparatively  trifling  number 
of  bis  fellow-townsmen  accompanied  the  lact  remaining 
son  of  Andrea  Mazxa,  the  following  day,  who  set  out 
previous  to  the  forming  of  the  body  of  gens-d^armes  who 
were  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  that  he  migfat  with  his  own 
arm  avenge  the  sad  mortality  Libertino  had  caused  in  his 
once  happy  and  united  family.  Libertino  recognised 
him  in  the  wood ;  but  he,  of  all  others,  had  formerly  been 
most  dear  to  him,  and  he  could  not  in  his  heart  add  him 
to  the  number  of  the  victims:  nine  more  of  whom, how- 
ever, he  laid  low. 

The  gens-d'armes  by  this  time  had  approached,  and 
bad  taken  op  tbeir  position  in  a  masterly  style,  and  had 
so  cautiously  an v  judiciously  made  theiir  advance  in  an 
extended  line,  aided  by  several  bloodhounds  who  beat 
the  thicket,  that,  in  despite  of  all  his  efforts,  Libertino 
found  that,  in  a  few  moments,  be  would  be  driven  from 
the  shelter  of  the  wood.  By  his  gun  he  shot  four  of 
the  mounted  soldiers ;  and  then,  every  other  hope  fail- 
ing, he  resolved  on  seeking  safety  in  flight.  He  burst 
from  the  wood,  and,  at  his  utmost  speed,  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Adolpho  Mazza  caught 
sight  of  him,  and,  eagle-like,  endeavoured  to  dart  on  his 
prey.  « Dastard!  murderer!  turn  and  face  me  like  a 
man  !*'  he  exclaimed,  with  fury. 

Libertino,  for  a  moment,  stopped — Adolpho  endea- 
voured id  discbarge  a  pistol  at  his  breast — it  flashed  in 
the  pan. 

"  Follow  me  not,  Adolpho  1  You  I  would  not  hurt 
Next  to  her,  who  has  driven  me  to  this  wretchedness,  I 
loved  you  best  and  dearest  Rush  not  thus  headlong  to 
your  destruction !" 

"  Fiend !  murderer !  hypocrite !  be  this  your  answer." 
And  again  he  inetfectually  endeavoured  to  discharge  his 
pistol.  The  geos-d'armes  were  now  issuing  at  full 
gallop  from  the  wood,  following  the  dogs,  who  were  at 
full  cry.  Libertino  turned  and  fled,  bewildered.  He 
knew  not  the  direction  he  had  taken  until  he  came  to  a 
yawning  precipice,  formed  by  the  two  mountains  of 
Eapallo  and  l>e  Rhua,  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
bo  sufficient  to  -appal  the  stoutest  nerve.  But  death  was 
now  in  front  and  in  his  rear — to  deliver  himself  up  to 
his  enemies  was  more  bitter  to  him  than  death  itself; 
and  with  a  spring,  to  which  despair  alone  could  have 
given  a  sufficient  impetus,  Libertino  cleared  the  yawn- 
ing abyss,  and  fell  almost  breathless  on  the  edge  of  the 
adjoining  mountain.  Adolpho  Mazza  recklessly  endea- 
voured to  follow  him :  he  failed,  and  his  body  fell  from 
projecting  rock  to  rock,  until  it  reached  the  valley  be- 
low, so  distorted  a  mass  of  insnimate  flesh,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  nearest  friend  to  recognise  it  The 
bloodhounds  and  Ibe  horses  of  the  geiDs-d'armes  alike 
refused  the  leap.  If  never  was  before,  nor  hss  it  since 
been,  accomplished  by  man  or  beast  The  yawning  gulf 
has  received  the  appellation  of  H  S€Uio  deW  Uomoj  and 
a  stone  is  erected  to  portray  to  travellers  and  posterity 
the  astonishing  fact 

I  Part  of  the  mountain  of  De  Rhua  is  sacred  g^und, 
belonging  to  the  church;  and  there,  for  some  days, 


Libertino  jenained  in  safety ;  but  his  brother's  dog 
came  not  There  were  no  chestnut  trees  to  aflford  him 
sustenance,  and  he  was  constrained  to  feed  on  the  wild 
berries  he  found  around  him,  which  were  ill  qualified  to 
support  his  existence. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  a  stormy  night  he  left  this  mise- 
rable mountain.  Wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  and 
concealing,  as  much  as  possible,  hb  srms,  he  ventured 
to  enter  into  the  town,  and,  at  midnight,  present  himself 
at  his  father's  door.     It  was  opened  by  Joanni. 

**  Heavens !  Libertino— is  it  possible  that  yon  are  yet 
alive  1  I  had  mourned  you  as  one  dead,  and  followed  to 
the  grave  a  body  taken  op  at  the  foot  of  the  Prati  du 
Rhua,  which  was  believed  generally  to  have  been  your- 
self." 

Libertino  explained  to  him  that  it  was  that  of  the  ill- 
fated  Adolpho  Mazza. 

"  The  mistake  is  most  fortunate.  Their  pursuit  will 
be,  probably,  relinquished.  Let  them  live  on  in  their 
error.  But  my  brave  boy,  you  must  again  to  the  moun- 
tains— this  is  no  place  for  you.  I  fear  the  very  walls. 
Away — until  I  can  arrange  a  plan  for  removing  you  to 
another  country.  Joanni  will  never  fail  you  now,  my 
more  than  ever  brother  /" 

After  partaking  refreshment,  Libertino  prepared  to 
leave. 

•*  Where  is  our  father  V* 

*'  Gone !  His  heart  was  broken ;  but  be  blessed  you 
before  he  died  !" 

Libertino  rushed  from  the  house.  His  newly-acquired 
hardihood  had  not  totally  destroyed  the  softer  feelings 
of  his  nature ;  and  he  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  forty  of  his  fellow-creatures,  wept  to  his  father's 
memory. 

Although  the  belief  was  general  in  Cbiaveri  that  the 
mutilated  remains  that  had  been  taken  up  and  buried 
were  those  of  Libertino,  the  gens-d'armes,  who  had  wit^ 
nessed  his  successful  leap,  knew  to  the  contrary,  and 
stated  as  much  to  the  prefect  of  the  town.  Silence  was 
enjoined  them,  and  the  autboritiea  consulted  together,  in 
order  that,  by  stratagem,  they  might  accomplish  that 
which  force  had  been  unable  to  efiect 

There  were,  at  this  time,  two  brothers  in  the  prison, 
undergoing  their  sentence  of  solitary  confinement  for  a 
daring  robbery  they  had  committed.  They  were  con- 
sidered efficient,  and  they  became  willing  agents  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  to  secure  the  capture  of  Libertino. 
Freedom,  and  a  very  considerable  reward,  was  a  tempta- 
tion too  great  to  be  resisted.  Instructed  by  their  em- 
pfoyers,  they  sought  the  wood,  where  it  was  rightly  sur- 
mised that  Libertino  had  returned— dressed  in  their 
prison  attire,  and,  to  all  appearance, 'men  who  had  efiect- 
ed  tbeir  escape  by  their  own  adroitness. 

Libertino  met  them :  considering  them  men  whose 
case  was  desperate  as  his  own,  he  feared  them  not ;  and , 
after  a  few  days,  a  bond  of  apparent  friendship  had  been 
sealed  between  them  over  the  generous  wines  with  which 
Joanni  still  continued  to  supply  his  brother.  When^ 
they  felt  their  gpround  secure,  Nicola  Spolini  one  mom-j 
ing  contrived  to  engage  the  attention  «  Libertino,  whil^ 
Baptists,  his  brother,  descended  from  the  mountain  to 
state  the  progress  they  had  already  made,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  capture  of  their  victim.  It  was 
agreed  that,  at  night-fall,  a  body  of  dismounted  police 
should  station  themselves  within  the  wood,  to  await  a 
signal  to  be  made  by  Baptists,  and  that  Libertino  should 
be  seized  and  secured  when  under  the  influence  of  sleep 
— so  great  was  the  terror  that  his  successful  defence  had 
occasioned. 

If  he  slept,  a  whistle  was  to  be  the  sign  for  their  ap- 
proach ;  ahould  he  be  disturbed  by  it,  a  remark  was  to 
be  made,  in  a  loud  tone,  upon  the  weather,  to  afford  a 
doe  to  those  without,  and  to  prevent  their  immediate 
entrance. 

Baptista  had  returned  to  LibertiBo  and  his  brother  in 
so  short  a  time,  that  no  suspicion  of  treachery  ever  en- 
tered his  mind.  His  spirits,  however,  were  that  evening 
more  than  ever  depressed.  He  felt,  he  knew  not  why, 
a  presentiment  of  coming  evil.  He  expressed  as  much 
to  his  companbns,  who  laughed,  and  endeavoured  to 
reason  him  out  of  feelings  which  might  otherwise  have 
ifiterrupted  his  sleep,  and  frustrated  their  well-laid 
stratagem. 

Carlo  appeared  in  the  hot  at  the  accustomed  time  with 
wine  and  provisions ;  he,  too,  betrayed  inquietude ;  he 
showed  a  reluctance  at  returning  home ;  and,  oo  leav- 


ing the  bouse,  growled  in  so  unusoal  a  manner,  that 
Libertino  was  struck  with  the  ooincidenee.  NicoU  and 
Baptista  pronounced  his  forebodings  chikiish  io  the  ex- 
treme. 

After  their  repast,  they  betook  themselves  to  rsst 
The  brothers  feigned  sleep :  but  it  #as  long  ere,  by  the 
deep  breathing  of  Libertino,  they  ventured  to  put  their 
plan  in  execution.  At  last,  however,  they  were  con. 
vinced  he  slept  Baptista  crouched  towards  the  htIC 
opened  door,  and  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle.  LibertiDQ 
awoke. 

**  What  noise  was  that  V*  he  hastily  demsnded,  sets- 
ing  his  firearms.  • 

«  Nothing,  my  friend ;  'twas  only  I  who  whittled, 
because  1  could  not  sleep." 

<'  I  liked  it  not,"  replied  the  drowsy  man.  « Hear 
you  not  a  noise  without  ?" 

It  was  the  police.  The  second  signal  was  necessuy. 
Baptista,  in  a  loud  voice,  exclaimed — ^*T\b  bot  the 
wind ;  it  io  a  ttormy  night  /"  The  gens-d'armes  took 
the  hint,  and  remained  still  as  death. 

**  'Tis  singular,"  muttered  Libertino,  '*  but  my  miod 
is  out  of  tune."  He  turned  over  upon  his  leafy  bed, 
and  again,  after  a  time,  he  slept 

A  whistle,  more  gentle  than  the  first,  was  then  given 
by  Baptista.  The  police  rushed  in— opened  their  dark* 
ened  lights — fell  in  a  body  upon  Libertino,  and  had 
bound  and  secured  him  before  he  was  enabled  to  make 
the  slightest  resistance.  His  companions  were  also 
seized  for  the  time,  in  order  that  the  part  they  hail  Uken 
in  bis  capture  fbould  not  be  known  to  any  of  his  rela> 
tives,  who  might  be  inclined  to  revenge  their  perfidy. 
Not  a  word,  nor  a  sigh,  escaped  Libertino ;  but  be  saw 
through  the  manceuvring  of  his  false  companions,  and 
fixed  on  them  a  look  they  could  neither  misioterprel  nor 
misunderstand ;  and,  in  a  short  hour,  he  was  cast,  loaded 
with  irons,  into  the  strongest  dungeon  of  the  priaoo. 

We  will  not  annoy  our  readers  with  the  recital  of  the 
tedious  formula  of  an  Italian  triaL  Libertino  was  placed 
at  the  bar ;  and,  on  his  own  admission,  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  expiate  his  crimes  upon  the 
scaffold. 

After  the  sentence,  the  conduct  of  the  keepers  of  the 
prisons  in  Italy  changes  fevourably  to  the  tenporaiy 
comfort  of  the  condemned.  Libertino's  irons  wr.-e  strode 
off;  hd  was  permitted  to  see  such  of  his  acqmintanoei 
as  would  visit  him ;  and  he  was  urged,  but  in  vain,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  consolations  and  instructioa  of  btf 
priesw— the  padre  was  denied  admission. 

The  first  who  viaited  him  was  Andrea  Mazsa.  A  few 
days  had  added  years  to  his  appearance— bereaved  of 
his  children,  he  was  bereaved  indeed ! 

**  1  come  not,"  said  he,  <*  to  curse  you,  Libertino,  or  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  misery  which  must  oppress  yon ; 
but  I  had  made  a  vow  to  rescue  the  girl  who  once  yon 
loved — she  who  was  the  support  and  soboe  of  my  old 
age— she  whose  body  I  followed,  with  a  broken  heart, 
*to  the  grave — ^my  child — my  Catarina — from  undeserved 
reproach.  Joanni  affirms  that  she  and  that  unhappy 
Frenchman  deserved  death  at  your  hands.  It  is  hlu. 
She  was  true  to  you  as  to  the  Virgin  she  adored.  Yoa 
exacted  a  promise  from  her- 1  was  indignsnt  at  yoor 
suspicions ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  a  father,  fttaliy 
insisted  on  her  joining  in  the  dance.  I  thought  yoa 
unjust,  and  hoped  to  conquer  feelings  which  might,  bad 
you  married,  been  destructive  to  her  peace.  All  this  is 
true;  but  you  murdered  her,  and  murdered  my  poor 
innocent  boys.  They  are  in  heaven ;  and  soon  my  fe* 
gray  hairs  will  mingle  with  their  dust  Ponder  this  veil, 
Libertino,  and  repent,  while  time  be  given  yoa.  I  Imvs 
you,  unhappy  boy,  to  ydur  reflections." 

**  And  if  all  this  be  true,**  said  Libertino  to  himself. 
**  I  then  am  a  villain  indeed." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  his 
brother.  The  stout  heart  of  Joanni  melted  before  him ; 
and,  wringing  the  hands  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  he 
exclaimed — 

*<  I  thought  not  to  bring  you  to  thit,  my  brother!" 

*<  Spend  not  oar  meeting  in  tears  and  fruitless  lament- 
ation, Joanni.  I  have  much,  ^erj  much,  of  import  to 
say  to  you,"  returned  Libertino. 

"  Speak  on !" 

^IwiU  never  JoU  you  in  the  hour  of  need:  the* 
were  your  words.    That  hour,  my  brother,  is  at  hand . 

**  Tell  me  how  I  can  aid  you.  U  it  poastble  you  can 
yet  have  a  hope  of  escape  t" 
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«  Bacipe  !*'  repeated  he,  (Sbntemptuoosly.    «<  Escape  ! 

Vfhy  1  and  for  what  ?  No !  I  care  not  for  this  prison  ; 
and  can  I  ever  escape  the  hideous  dungeon  of  the  mind  ? 
My  tlioaghts  are  tortara.  My  deeds  of  blood  wei^ 
heavily  on  my  aonl ;  and  yet  I  am  not  fully,  adequately 
revenged  i 

Bespoke  in  a  suhdoed  and  guttural  tone.  Joanni 
drew  near,  and  listened  with  attention. 

■•  On  yoQ  it  depends  to  make  roe  happy.  I  counsel 
yoQ  not  how  to  do  the  deed  I  wish ;  but  promise  me,  by 
yoor  hope  of  salvation,  that  it  shall  be  done." 

-  Name  it,  and  I  swear " 

"  It  is  enough — I  believe  and  trust  in  yon  ;  for  you 
have  never  fiuled  me.  Ton  know  the  two  Spotini — 
Nicola  and  Baptista.  Under  the  plea  of  being  outlaws 
h*ke  myaeU^  they  invaded  my  retreat^-etole  upon  my 
conBdenee— partook  the  food  you  sent  for  my  existence. 
TImj  walked  with  me— condoled  with  me — partook  my 
aheher — and  betrayed  me !  Brother— I  mutt  have  their 
hear  tar 

All  thia  was  said  with  a  solemn,  fearful  energy.  The 
eyelida  of  the  wretched  prisoner  were  distended,  as  he 
gsied  anxiously  on  his  brother ;  and,  with  suppressed 
breath,  and  clenched  teeth  and  bands,  awaited  the  reply. 
«  Libertino,  it  shall  be  done,  ere  sunset  to-morrow.  I 
win  convey  to  yon  their  stony  hearts,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

••  OooA,  kind  Joanni.  Then  shall  I  rest,  and  die  in 
peace!" 

Early  the  ensuing  morning  Joanni  was  at  the  cottage, 
to  which  the  dpolinis  bad  returned.  He  afiected  not  to 
percctv  their  confusion  at  his  entrance,  and  took  a  seat 
faoitfiariy  at  the  table. 

••  80,  my  boys,  you  then  have  escaped  the  blood- 
hoondsl** 

••  Yes,**  said  Baptista,  •<  so  intent  were  the  police  on 
securing  our  poor  friend,  your  brother,  that  we  effected 
it  without  difficulty.** 

•*  Ah  !  poor  Libertino,  it  is  aH  over  with  him.  There 
is  not  a  chance,  nor  a  hope,  of  his  escape.  1  saw  him 
yesterday  ;  he  spoke  much  of  your  friendship  for  him, 
and  knew  well  your  honest  hearts!*' 

The  brothers  were  relieved  by  his  apparent  sincerity. 

'*  WiH  you  not  pay  him  a  visit  of  consolation  1  He 
win  take  it  kindly .** 

**  "We  should  endanger  our  own  safety,"  remarked 
Nioolis  ;  «attd  should  be  ourselves  recaptured  at  our 
entrance." 

*'  Mj  brother  has  set  his  heart  upon  seeing  you,  and  I 
would  not  that  he  shoukl  be  disappointed  now  at  the 
veiy  eve  of  his  execution — ^fbr  he  is  to  die  to-morrow." 

•*  Xo-morrow  !"  they  both  exclaimed. 

**  Vee,  the  scaffolding  is  even  now  erecting.  But  a 
Iboaght  strikes  me  by  which  we  can  accomplish  his 
wishea,  and  aecure  you  both  from  danger.  Where  is 
yoor  old  mother  1" 

*•  She  is  from  home  !** 

**  The  better  for  our  project  8ho  is  tall ;  her  clothes 
win  easily  be  made  to  fit  you.  Get  them  instantly — I 
win  arrange  them.  We  will  take  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  by  the  river,  where  we  shall  be  less  exposed  to  ob- 
■ervation.  Carry  you  each  a  flagon  of  wine— one  we 
will  bestow  on  the  jailer.  I  have  promised  to  take  the 
poor  boy  a  home-made  loaf;  the  last  of  which  he  ever 
win  partake." 

They  gave  an  unwilling  consent ;  fearing,  by  their 
refnaal,  to  excite  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  Joanni,  of 
whose  prowess  they  were  aware,  and  of  whose  anger 
they  would  fain  avoid  being  the  objects. 

Joanni  issued  forth,  with  one  of  the  brothers  under 
^ther  arm — each  dressed  in  woman's  attire.  For  a  mo- 
■<&ent  he  stopped  at  his  father's  house,  and  entered  alone 
U>  procure  the  loaf  and  wine.  The  brothers  were  con- 
niving a  retreat,  when  his  sudden  return  rendered  it  im- 
t^ossible. 

«•  Come,  my  fair  girls,"  said  Joanni,  feigning  a  humour 
that  grated  on  his  feelings,  **  bear  a  hand.  Carry  you 
'Am,  friend  Nicola,"  giving  him  a  smaU  barrel ;  «  and 
^ou  thU,  Baptiita,  <*  placing  on  his  shoulders  a  heavier 
\eg  of  wine.     «*  Now,  en  route,** 

Joanni  walked  between  them ;  he  turned  the  conver- 
%stion  on  hb  brother.  «  He  fought  manfully,  but  the 
^] — 1  himself  could  not  stand  against  such  fearful  odds. 
tSome  think  that  he  was  betrayed ;  if  I  thought  that," 
^aid  be,  unaheathing  his  stiletto — (the  brothert  shrunk 
^^.jrom  him) — **  I  would  bury  this  &ithf\il  poniard  In  the 


traitors*  hearts— thus !  thus!"  said  he,  striking  forcibly 
the  weapon,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  into  their 
breasts.  The  disguised  men  measured  their  length  upon 
the  ground.  '*  Traitors !  execrable  Uaitors !  take  your 
reward." 

Baptista  died  with  an  oath  on  his  lips.  Nicola's  life 
terminated  while  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  deny 
the  charge.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  with  his 
knife,  Joanni  cut  their  hearts  from  their  lifeless  bodies, 
filled  the  barrel  and  the  keg  with  stones,  affixed  them 
to  the  heels  of  the  murdered  men,  and  at  a  signal  Carlo 
dragged  them  each  to  the  river,  where  they  sank,  from 
the  weight  attached  to  them,  with  a  deep  and  heavy 
sound  to  the  bottom.  Joanni  scooped  a  hollow  in  the 
loaf,  in  which  he  placed  their  yet  t^cmblihg  hearts,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  prison. 

**  Back,  and  so  soon !"  exclaimed  his  brother. 

"  Yes,  and  your  wishes  are  accomplished."  He  opMi- 
ed  the  loaf:  *'  Behold  their  coward  hearts !" 

Libertino  gazed  on  them  with  a  savage,  but  a  satiated 
eye. 

^It  is  enough,  my  brother;  you  wiU  see  thai  I  now 
can  perish  like  a  man !" 

*<  I  cannot  attend  your  execution,  Libertino.  I  must 
fly  instsntly  to  avoid  detection  ;  it  is,  therefore,  now  that 
I  most  take  my  lasl— long  leave.  I  would  have  had  it 
otherwise,  but  who  can  combat  against  fate." 

He  brushed  a  starting  tear  from  his  face ;  and  the  two 
brothers  by  nature,  and  in  crime,  embraced  and  parted 
in  speechless  agony ! 

The  sounds  of  erecting  a  scaffold  are  not  likely  to 
encourage  sleep  in  the  expecting  victim.  Libertino  never 
closed  his  eyes  more  in  this  world ;  yet,  on  arriving  to 
take  him  to  die  place  of  execution,  the  jailers  were  sur- 
prised at  the  fortitude  and  calmness  he  evinced,  and  yet 
more  at  the  smile  that  occasionally  lighted  up  his  fea- 
tures. 

The  ceremonies  which  accompany  an  Italian  execu- 
tion throw  no  little  light  upon  the  sentintents  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people. 

First  came  a  procession  of  priests— one  of  them  car- 
rying a  crucifix  on  a  pole  bung  with  black.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  considerable  body  of  the  company  of  De/  Mieeri- 
cordia,  covered  with  long  gowns  from  head  to  foot,  with 
holes  immediately  before  the  face,  through  which  they 
could  see  every  thing  perfectly;  but  could  not  be  recog- 
nised by  the  spectators.  All  of  them  carried  lighted 
torches,  and  many  of  them  shook  tin  boxes,  into  which 
the  multitude  put  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
masses  for  the  soul  of  the  criminal  This  is  considered 
the  very  extreme  of  charity;  and  even  the  most  niggardly 
sceptic  throws  his  mite  into  the  boxes. 

Immediately  after  these  came  Libertino  himself,  seated 
in  a  cart,  with  a  Capuchin  friar  on  each  side  of  him.  The 
aasistants  to  the  executioner,  dressed  in  scarlet  jackets, 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart.  The  procession  having 
moved  round  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  guillotine  was 
placed,  Libertino,  with  a  bold  step,  descended  from  the 
cart,  and  walked  upon  the  platform.  He  disdained  the 
proffered  support  of  the  assistants,  and  the  prayers  and 
consolations  of  the  confessors,  but  petitioned  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude.  His  request  waa  granted;  and,  in  a 
clear  and  manly  voice,  he  thus  spoke : — 

«  My  fellow  countrymen,  listen  to  my  words — they  are 
the  last  I  can  ever  offer  to  the  ear  of  man!  I  am  here  to 
expiate  my  crime,  and  appease  the  offended  laws  of  my 
country.  It  is  just.  I  am  resigned.  Love  was  my  error 
— jealousy  my  downfall  Beware  of  both.  I  took  the  life 
of  her  who  perjured  herself:  I  destroyed  him  who  would 
have  betrayed  me.  Ask  your  own  hearts,  if,  under  simihir 
circumstances,  many  of  you  would  not  thus  have  acted." 

After  a  pause,  he  continued — *•  I  was  pursued  as  an 
outlaw.  I  aent  thirty-eight  victims  out  of  the  world  before 
me.  Thus,  confessedly,  I  am  a  murderer,  and  a  mon- 
ster; the  blood  of  forty  is  on  my  head.  But  I  escaped  the 
sword  to  fall  by  treachery.  In  the  moment  of  distress 
I  took  two  wretches  to  my  boaom ;  they  betrayed  me  to 
my  peraecutors,  or  I  should  not  have  been  before  you 
now.  Yet  I  lament  it  not  I  repeat,  I  die  conte^itedly ; 
and  why  1  because  I  have  been  revenged  !"  He  stooped 
upon  the  ground  for  the  loaf  he  bad  carried  with  him. 
He  tore  it  asunder,  and  held  above  his  head  the  hearts 
contained  in  it. 

**  These — these  were  the  false  hearts  that  did  betray 
me !  and  thus — and  thus  I  am  avenged."    He  tore  them 


with  his  teeth.  The  multitude  stood  mute  with  horror. 
They  were  at  length  wrenched  forcibly  from  his  grasp 
by  the  executioner. 

**  My  executioners  ure  impatient  I  go  to  meet  mf 
fate.     Let  the  betrayer  ever  meet  the  betrayer's  reward." 

This  meagre  translation  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  jt 
speech  delivered  in  bis  own  fi»rcible  language,  and  with 
inexpressible  energy.  Again  did  he  refuse  the  cooaoku 
lions  of  the  priest. 

**  I  have  no  hope ! — my  crimes  are  beyond  pardon." 
He  laid  his  head  upon  the  block — the  guillotine  descend- 
ed—it  rolled  upon  the  platform;  the  vessels  of  his  neck 
poured  out  their  blood  with  the  force  of  water-spouts — a 
few  convulsive  movemenU  of  the  limbs,  and  all  was  still ! 

The  populace  beheld  this  awful  scene  in  a  serious  and 
compassionate  manner.  His  crimes  they  abhorred  ;  yet 
when  they  saw  in  him  a  poor  condemned  man,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  eternity,  their  animosity  ceased.  No 
rancour  was  displayed,  nor  insult  oflered.  They  viewed 
him  with  the  eyes  of  forgiveness  and  pity  ;  and  J^ImI 
earnestly  in  prayers  for  the  repose  of  bis  unhappiMQiil. 

Even  Andrea  Mazza,  who  whs  in  the  crowd,  vm  an 
exalted  voice  exclaimed — "  Adesso  spero  che  Tanima  sua 
sia  in  paradiso !" 

We  have  little  more  to  add^nly  one  being  yet  exists 
who  took  a  part  in  this  appalling  tragedy.  It  is  loanni 
GenuchL  He  is  at  this  time  resident  in  London.  His 
address  may  be  known  at  the  Alien  Oflke  to  any  one 
who  may  have  the  curiosity  to  enquire.  He  is  support- 
ing existence  by  the  most  nefarious  means,  and  yet 
escapes  the  punishment  of  the  law.  He  is  the  forger  of 
passports;  the  inventor  of  shipwrecks;  and  the  vender 
of  letters  to  excite  compassion  towards  the  self-elected 
crew  who  piowl  about  the  country  living  on  mistaken 
charity.  He  is  bordering  on  his  sixtieth  year,  and  living 
with  a  Welsh  woman,  who  passes  as  his  wife,  and  who 
is  as  hardened  and  abandoned  as  himself. 

Should  he  ever  hear  of  these  pages,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  accurate  detail,  which  was  gleaned  and 
indited  on  the  spot  by 

Air  ExGLisB  Tratxueb. 


THB  PIRATK'S  803?0. 

BT  L.  K.  L. 

*<  To  the  mait  nail  our  flag,  it  is  dark  as  the  grave, 
Qr  the  death  which  it  bears  while  it  sweeps  o'er  the  wavew 
Let  our  decks  dear  for  action,  our  guna  be  prepared. 
Be  the  l»oanttnf-%xe  aharpeaed,  the  cimeter  bared. 
Set  the  canisters  ready,  sjad  then  bring  to  me. 
For  the  last  of  my  duties,  the  powder-room  key. 
It  shall  never  be  lowered — the  black  flag  we  bear ; 
If  the  sea  be  denied  us  we  sweep  through  the  air. 

Unahared  have  we  lefl  our  last  victor's  prey  ; 

It  is  mine  to  divide  it,  and  yours  to  obey. 

There  are  shawls  that  might  suit  a  sultana's  white  neck^ 

And  pearls  that  are  fair  as  the  arms  they  will  deck. 

There  are  flasks  which,  unseal  them,  the  air  will  disclose 

Damletta's  fair  summers,  the  home  of  the  rose. 

I  claim  not  a  portion,  I  ask  but  as  mine —  ^ 

Tis  to  drink  to  our  victory-^one  cup  of  red  wine. 

Some  fight,  'tb  for  riehes ;  some  fight,  'tis  for  fame: 
The  first,  I  despise,  and  the  last  is  a  name. 
I  fight,  'tis  for  vengeance.    I  love  to  see  flow. 
At  the  stroke  of  my  sabre,  the  life  of  my  foe. 
I  atrike  for  the  memory  of  Song-vanished  years ; 
I  only  shed  blood  where  another  sheds  tears. 
I  eome,  as  the  lightning  comes  red  from  above. 
O'er  the  race  that  I  loathe,  to  the  battle  I  love.'-' 
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WRAXALL'S  fflSTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 


or 
MY  OWN  TIME. 

BY  SIR  N.  TT.  IVRAXALIj,  BART., 

AUTHOR   OF  **  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN   TIMP.." 


Igitar  ubi  animuf  requievit,  noi  fait  contiliam  locordia 
•tque  desidia  bonum  otiuni  contcrere;  mque  vero  agram 
colendo,  aut  venando,  lervilibus  officiis  intentum.  ctatem 
agere.  Sed  a  quo  incepto  studio  me  ambitio  mala  detinuerat, 
eodem  regreraui,  statui  resgestas  carptim,  utqoeque  memoria 
digna  videbantur,  peracribere :  eo  magis,  quod  mihi  a  spe,  metu, 
partibufl  republics,  animui  liber  eraL— Sallust. 


The  work  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers,  was 
the  precursor  of  the  Poffthamons  Memoirs,  by  the  same 
atrtlMc,  published  by  us  in  the  last  Circulating  Library, 
as  soon  as  it  wks  received  from  London.  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall  was  prosecuted  for  the  present  production,  and 
vilified  by  interested  parties,  through  the  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters.  On 
this  subject,  most  of  our  readers  will  remember  his  re- 
marks in  the  Posthumous  Memoirs — but  as  elucidatory 
of  his  refutation  of  his  enemies,  we  insert  those  obser- 
vations -again : 

«» Never,  I  believe,  did  any  literary  work  procure  for 
its  author  a  more  numerous  list  of  powerful  and  invete- 
rate enemies,  than  were  produced  by  those  *  Memoirs  of 
my  own  Time.*  The  queen,  the  regent,  and  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  royal  family,  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
a  portrait  of  George  the  Third,  which,  if  it  errs,  can  only 
be  censured  for  presenting  a  too  favourable  likeness,  were 
incensed  at  the  freedom  with  which  I  had  commented  on 
the  peace  of  1763,  as  well  as  at  the  personal  disclosures 
respecting  the  king  himself,  scattered  throughout  the 
Memoirs.  As  little  did  the  admirers  or  followers  of  Pitt 
approve  my  picture  of  that  minister,  though,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  a  flattering  resemblance:  while  Fox's 
partisans  exhibited  the  most  violent  resentment  at  my 
strictures  on  his  moral,  as  well  as  on  his  political  charac- 
ter. The  just  and  impartial  likeness  of  Charles  Jen- 
kinson  displeased  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  his  son,  in 
the  highest  degree.  Many  of  Lord  North's  friends  or 
connections,  insensible  to  the  justice  that  I  h»d  done  to 
that  most  accomplished  and  amiable  nobleman,  expressed 
the  utmost  dissatisfaction  at  my  remarks  on  his  junction 
with  Fox,  in  1783.  I  must  except,  however,  from  this 
observation,  his  two  sons-in-law,  Lord  Sheffield  and  Lord 
Gleobervie.  The  descendants  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  were 
implacable.  From  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  I 
was  Indirectly  threatened,  through  a  high  quarter  (the 
late  excellent  and  regretted  Sir  Saipuel  RomtUy,)  with 
new  prosecutions  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unavoidable  reflections  which  I  had  made 
on  the  circumstances  attending  the  resignation  of  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume.  Men  in  official  situations, 
or  enjoying  salaries  from  the  crownt  were  disgracefully 
celectod  to  compose  the  article  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,' 
which  held  up  the  <  Memoirs,'  not  to  fair  and  liberal 
criticism,  but  to  general  reprobation,  as  an  imbecile  and 
immoral  work :  while  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  in  defi- 
ance of  history,  and  substituting  impudence  to  cover 
ignorance  of  facts,  attacked  me  in  the  most  virulent 
language.  Such  was  the  combination  of  assailanto  which 
my  inflexible  regard  to  truth  assembled  from  the  most 
opposite  quarters. 

**  All  these  clamorous  and  calumnious  efforts  were  ne- 
vertheless far  overbalanced,  in  my  estimation,  by  one 
testimony  to  ite  veracity,  which  I  received,  and  .which  I 
may  now  communicate  to  the  world.  The  most  preju- 
diced reader  will  contemplate  it  with  respect  It  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  of  ancient  descent,  of  higli  charac- 
ter, and  of  large  pnperty;  a  near  relative  of  Lord  North, 
who  had  held  a  place  in  George  the  Third's  fomily,  as 
one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bedchamber,  during  nearly  forty 
years,  from  1776  down  to  the  king's  final  loss  of  reasoiL 
I  allude  to  the  late  Sir  George  Osborn.  In  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  me  from  his  residence  at  Chicksands 
Priory  in  Bedfordshire,  dated  on  the  2d  of  June,  1816, 
only  eighteen  days  after  my  commitment  to  the  King's 


Bench,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — <  I  have  your  Jirat 
edition  here,  and  have  perused  it  again  with  much  atten- 
tion. I  pledge  my  name,  that  I  personally  know  nine 
parts  out  of  ten  of  your  anecdotes  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
You  are  imprisoned  for  giving  to  future  ages  a  perfect 
picture  of  our  time,  and  as  interesting  as  Clarendon.' 
The  last  letter  which  I  ever  received  from  Sir  George 
Osl>om,  written  from  his  residence  in  Charles  street, 
Berkeley  square,  on  the  8lh  of  May,  1818,  conUins  still 
stronger  attestations  to  the  accuracy  aiKl  fidelity  of  my 
Memoirs.  He  mentions  in  particular,  with  warm  appro- 
bation, my  character  of  Lonl  North,  as  well  as  my  ac- 
count of  the  peace  of  1783,  and  of '  the  coalition ;'  adding, 
^Say  with  Milton, 

'« Graiorum  laus  est  suis  potuisse  placere. 
Sit  mea  temporibus  displicuisse  meis." ' 

This  letter  may  be  considered  as  expressing  his  dying 
opinions.  He  expired  on  the  following  29th  of  June. 
I  cannot  too  highly  value  such  recognitions,  which  out- 
weigh a  volume  of  invective.  It  required  indeed  no  little 
manliness  of  mind,  and  independence  of  character,  to 
deliver  testimonies  so  strong  under  his  hand,  addressed  to 
a  person  in  my  situation." 

Though  the  present  is  an  older  book  than  the  Posthu- 
mous Memoirs,  it  has  heretofore  been  accessible  to  Ame- 
ricans only  through  the  means  of  the  expensive  London 
editions.  It  will  be  found  equally  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 


Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 

Eveiy  man  who  undertekes  to  write  history,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  human  things,  be  unintentionally 
liable  to  commit  errors,  however  anxiously  desirous  he 
may  be  of  relating  only  facts :  an  observation  which 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  those  who  write  on 
cotemporary  or  recent  events,  where  the  passions  or 
interesU  of  men  become  blended  with,  and  are  affected 
by,  the  account  given  of  almost  all  transactions.  When 
Mezeray,  who  wrote  the  Histor)'  of  France,  was  informed 
of  an  error  that  he  had  committed,  **  I  could  point  out  a 
hundred,"  replied  he,  "  which  I  have  made  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  while  you  only  mention  a  single  instance." 
Such  is  the  nature  of  all  composition  which  regards  his* 
torical  facte. 

Having  received  from  Count  Woronzow,  under  his 
hand,  the  assurance  that  I  have  been  in  an  error  with 
regard  to  him,  and  that  I  have  misstated  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  first  Princess  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned — my  respect  for  Count  Wo- 
ronzow's  public,  as  well  as  private  character,  and  my 
implicit  confidence  in  his  veracity,  has  induced  me  wholly 
to  omit,  in  the  present  edition,  both  the  passages  where 
allusion  is  made  to  him.  Not  doubting,  that  however 
authentic  I  always  have  considered  the  sources  from 
which  I  formerly  derived  the  information  in  question,  the 
account  given  me  must  have  been  erroneous. 

I  am  likewise  desirous  of  correcting  an  error  relative 
to  Lord  Sherborne,  having  seen  a  letter  from  that  noble- 
man, of  recent  date,  in  which  he  gives  a  short  but  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  facte  that  preceded  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  at  Mr.  Pitt's  recommendation:  disclaims 
having  either  solicited,  or  attempted  to  bargain  for  it; 
and  a^er  relating  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with 
the  first  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  mentioned 
to  the  king  for  a  peerage,  adds,  **  There  never  was  one 
word  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  me,  respecting  a  peerage, 
before  Chat  day,"  To  such  testimony  I  most  readily 
yield ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  alter  the  relation  given 
of  the  transaction,  in  the  present  edition ;  that  passage, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  has  sold,  having  been  already  printed,  be- 
fore I  saw  Lord  Sherborne's  letter. 

There  are,  besides  these  two  errors,  some  others  of 
inferior  consequence,  scattered  throughout  the  volume, 
which  I  |iave  altered  or  corrected  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent information ;  truth  being  the  only  object  of  my 
respect  and  pursuit. 

N.  WM.  WRAXALL. 

CHKLTBITHUr, 

Ut  June,  1815. 


PART    THB     FIRST. 

FROM  1772  TO  1789. 

Having  long  meditoted  to  compose  some  account  of 
the  national  evenU  which  I  have  witnessed  darisg  a 
part  of  my  life,  I  have  postponed  the  publication  of  iha 
work,  till  nearly  all  those  persons  of  whom  I  must  have 
occasion  to  speak,  were  removed  from  the  scene.  Iq 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals,  respecting  whom  I  have  been  silent,  scarcely 
any  of  the  leading  characters  now  survive,  who  sop. 
ported  or  opposed  Lord  North,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingbam,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  or  the  coaZiVMn  adminii. 
tration.  The  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  has  removed 
every  objection  of  that  nature ;  and  the  respect  that  I 
owe  to  myself  has  impelled  me  to  dismiss  from  my  mind, 
before  I  undertook  these  memoirs,  every  species  of  \m 
or  partiality.  Not  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  posnble  to 
speak  of  recent  or  cotemporary  events,  as  we  would 
write  of  transactions  that  took  place  under  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  nor  to  contemplate  Fox  and  Pitt  with  the  de> 
gree  of  abstraction  and  composure  that  we  ivgud 
Marius  and  Sylla.  Such  philosophic  superiority  to 
passion,  whatever  pretensions  to  it  may  be  set  op,  is  noi 
giveii  to  man. 

Tacitus,  who  wrote  of  evente  recently  performed,  and 
who  intended,  as  himself  assures  us,  if  he  should  atttia 
to  old  age,  to  compose  the  history  of  his  own  time,  nyi, 
"Dignitatem  nostram  a  Vespaaiano  inchoatam,  a  Tito 
auctem,  a  Domitiano  longius  provectem,  nonqoam  eb* 
nuerim :  sed  incorruptem  fidem  professis,  nee  amore 
quisquam,  ct  sine  odio  dicendus  est."  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  parody  the  words  of  that  historian,  applying 
them  to  myself,  I  should  say, — *«  That  I  consider  George 
the  Third,  notwithstending  the  many  errors  of  bii 
government,  which  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  best  princes  who 
ever  governed  this  country,  I  readily  confess:  neilher 
will  I  deny  that  I  cannot  recall  the  idea  of  Lord  North, 
unconnected  with  those  engaging  or  elevated  qaslitiei 
of  mind  and  of  deportment,  which  conciliated  the  tfTec- 
tion  even  ol  his  opponento.  Lastly,  that  Lord  Sackviile 
honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  and  showed  me  marks 
of  confidence,  I  avow  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  Bat, 
none  of  these  circumstances  would  induce  me  to  ood- 
ceal  or  to  misrepresent  any  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing a  veil  over  their  errors  or  political  trsBsgresiioiis.'' 
I  may  further  add,  that  never  having  held  any  employ, 
mrnt  under  any  minister,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  1 
neither  can  be  accused  of  divulging  cflTicial  secrete,  nor 
am  I  linked,  in  however  humble  a  degree,  with  sny  of 
those  ephemeral  administrations,  which  took  place  with 
such  rapidity  between  1782  and  1784.  I  relate  the 
evente  that  I  either  witnessed,  or  of  which  I  received 
the  accounte  from  respectable  testimony.  How  imper- 
fect a  light  these  sources  of  information  enable  me  to 
throw  on  the  period  of  time  that  I  attempt  to  elucidate, 
I  am  fully  aware :  but,  unfortunately,  those  individotia 
who,  from  their  rank  and  situation,  know  most  of  the 
secrete  of  affairs,  will  generally  divulge  least,  and  eren 
imperfect  light  is  preferable  to  darkness. 

I  cannot  indeed  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  eame 
advantage  as  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in 
the  "  History  of  his  own  Time,"  says — *'  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  to  much  free  conveisation  with 
five  of  our  sovereigns,  King  Charles  the  Second,  King 
James  the  Seccnd,  King  William  the  Third,  Qoeea 
Mary,  and  Queen  Anne."  But,  between  1780  and  1794, 
during  all  which  period  I  sat  in  parliament,  I  poesesaed 
many  means  and  opportunities  of  knowing  variooa  facta, 
from  high  authority ;  and,  in  some  instances,  of  aacer- 
taining  their  secret  causes  or  springs.  Ijord  Clareodoo 
and  Burnet  are  almost  the  only  persons  of  eminence 
among  us,  who  have  commemorated  with  ability,  and  at 
considerable  length,  the  evente  of  their  own  time.  We 
cannot  suflidently  regret  that  Prior  did  not  live  to  ac- 
complish the  same  task.  That  he  meditated  and  intend* 
ed  it,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  his  epitaph  in 
Westminster  Abbey : — 

«  Sui  Temporit  Hittoriam  meditanti, 
Paulatim  obrept  ns  Febris 
Opens  stmul  et  Vitae,  Filum  abrupit. 
Sep.  18.  An.  Dom.  1721." 

The  work,  which  was  actually  published  under  that 
name  in  1740,  contained  only  some  of  the  materiali 
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coHtcted  for  it.  If  we  ooosider  the  official  or  diplomatic 
atnatioiis  that  Prior  occupied  from  1690  down  to  1714, 
aad  the  intimate  friendship  in  whteh  he  lived  with 
CRMrlea,  Bari  of  Dorwt,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  we  must  admit  that  few  men  could 
have  been  more  competent  to  eloddate  the  reigns  of 
Waiiam  the  Third,  and  of  Anne. 

How  much  have  we  to  lament  that  the  late  Mr.  Fox, 
during  his  long  exclusion  from  puUie  employment,  be- 
tween 1790  and  1805,  while  in  retirement  at  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  did  not  occupy  himself  in  composing  the  hbtory 
of  hie  own  time !  Aspiring,  as  he  did,  not  only  to  the 
fiune  of  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  but  to  the  praise  of 
an  btstorian,  how  infinitely  more  valoable  a  legacy 
might  he  have  bequeathed  to  hw  countrymen ;  how  much 
more  darahle  a  monument  might  he  have  erected  to 
lumself  1^  such  an  exertion  of  his  talents,  than  he  has 
done  by  exhausting  his  efforts  on  the  reign  of  James 
the  8eeond  !  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  express 
my  aentiment  allied  to  disrespect,  relative  to  the  work 
which  Lord  Holland,  with  pious  veneration  for  his 
unde'fl  memory,  has  given  to  the  world.  Every  page 
of  thnt  short  and  unfinished  production  is  worthy  of  ito 
aothor,  and  raises  him  in  my  estimation.  The  *<  intro- 
dnctory  chapter"  can  hardly  be  eioeeded  for  profound 
reflection,  elucidated  by  a  severe  and  philosophic  cast  of 
thooghty  as  well  as  by  the  most  accurate  and  laborious 
disquiaition  of  facts.  Impartial,  ardent  for  freedom,  and 
indignant  against  tyrants,  the  writer  is  nevertheless  ex* 
emipt  from  the  spirit  of  republicanism.  The  small  por- 
tion of  James's  reign  which  follows,  incloding  Argyle's 
and  MonoKMith's  invasions,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
eharaeterised  by  similar  epithets,  and  excites  regret  from 
presenting  only  a  fragment.  Bat  if,  instead  of  collating 
Rapin»  Home,  and  Burnet,  or  employing  his  time  on  the 
inspection  of  documents  in  the  Dep6t  det  Archivet  at 
Pari*,  he  had  dedicated  it  <o  a  i^elineatiun,  however 
simple,  of  the  great  political  scenes  in  which  he  had 
aelad  eo  db'tinguished  a  part,  with  what  avidity  should 
we  not  have  perused  the  work  1  We  might  then  have 
beheld,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  secret  history  of  tbe  Rock- 
ingham and  the  coalition  administrations,  drawn  by  a 
master  hand,  which  had  propelled  the  ostensible  minis- 
ters of  the  two  periods.  It  was  thus  that  Clarendon 
beguiled  the  boors  of  unmerited  disgrace  and  exile, 
when  he  wrote  his  *<  History  of  the  great  Rebellion." 
The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man  to  whom  Mr.  Fox  bore 
aome  analogy,  in  certain  features  of  his  political  life,  of 
his  character,  and  fortune,  made  the  best  atonement  to 
his  country  and  to  posterity,  for  the  irregularities  and 
agitations  which  marked  the  zenith  of  bis  career,  by 
tracing  with  his  own  hand,  in  his  decline,  the  outline  of 
those  transactiona  which  he  had  guided  or  produced. 
We  forget  his  deviations  from  prudence,  hu  faction,  and 
his  ambition,  in  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  and  the  in- 
genuous disclosure  of  his  errors. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  time,  in  the  course  of  the  two 
bst  centuries,  offers,  proportionably  to  its  duration,  so 
lew  of  those  interesting  anecdotes  at  which  we  eagexly 
grasp,  where  the  sovereign  comes  personally  forward  to 
oor  inspection,  as  the  reign  of  George  tbe  Third.  Tbe 
lesson  u  obvious,  and  arose  out  of  the  king's  character. 
Charles  the  Second,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sur- 
rounded by  mistresses,  and  all  the  dissipation  of  a  court, 
presented  to  Burnet,  to  Grammont,  or  to  Voltaire,  per- 
petoal  matter  of  entertaining  recital.  Even  George  the 
First  and  Second  offered  some  resources  of 'a  similar 
nature,  to  Lord  Melcomb,  for  h'ts  **  Diary ;"  and  to 
Horace  Walpole,  for  his  "Reminiscences."  But,  his 
VKsent  majesty's  whole  life,  from  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
down  to  the  himented  period  at  which  he  ceased  to  reign, 
Was  passed  either  in  the  severe  and  exemplary  discharge 
of  hM  public  duties  of  every  description,  or  in  the  bo. 
lom  of  his  family,  amidst  domeatic  sources  of  srouse- 
menL  In  his  agricultural  occupations,  or  when  engaged 
in  the  diversions  of  the  field,  he  was  only  seen  by  tbe 
W  who,  from  their  official  situations  or  dignity,  had 
lecess  to  his  person.  No  splendid  assemblies  of  both 
sexes,  or  festive  entertainments,  to  which  beauty,  rank, 
and  pleasure,  in  a  coraprehensiTe  sense,  most  have  con- 
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iributed,  by  leveling  him  in  some  measure  with  his 
guests,  presented  him  to  view,  divested  of  the  forms  of 
royalty.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  who  even  at  an  ad. 
vanced  age  still  preserved  a  relish  for  those  enjoyments, 
Greorge  the  Third,  while  a  young  man,  neither  frequented 
masquerades,  nor  ever  engaged  at  play,  nor  passed  his 
evenings  in  society  calculated  to  unbend  his  mind  from 
the  ftttigues  of  business,  and  the  vexations  of  state. 

All  the  splendour  of  a  court  was  laid  aside,  or  only 
exhibited  for  a  few  houre  on  a  birthday.  Rarely,  during 
the  first  twenty  years  after  his  accession,  did  George  III. 
join  in  any  scene  of  public  amusement,  if  we  except  tbe 
diversion  of  the  theatre.  Still  more  rarely  did  he  sit 
down  at  table  with  any  of  his  courtiera  or  nobility.  His 
repasts,  private,  short,  and  temperate,  never  led  to  the 
slightest  excess.  Hence,  his  enemies  endeavoured  to 
represent  him,  most  unjustly,  as  affecting  the  state  of  an 
Asiatic  prince, — scarcely  ever  visible  except  on  the  ter- 
race at  Windsor,  or  in  the  cirele,  at  a  levee.  **  Junius," 
who  saw  him  through  the  most  unfavourable  medium, 
and  who  converted  his  very  virtues  into  subjects  of  ac- 
cusation, or  of  reproach,  depictures  St.  James's  as  a 
court  ^  where  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling  is  re- 
ligion." It  was  not  till  a  period  later  than  tbe  point  of 
time  at  which  these  memoirs  stop,  that  the  king  began 
to  mix  in  a  select  company,  and  occasionally  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  society.  Previous  to  the  year  1784, 
it  is  only  in  the  foreign  or  dbmestic  transactions  of  his 
reign,  oflen  only  within  the  walls  of  one  or  of  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  that  tbe  materials  can  generally 
be  found  for  writing  the  internal  history  of  the  time. 
These  remarks,  I  am  sensible,  apply  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  the  part  of  the  present  work  where 
the  scene  lies  wholly  in  England  :  whereas  much  of  it 
traverses  the  continent,  through  different  countries,  from 
Portugal,  round  to  Naples  and  Tuscany. 

THE  COURT  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Soon  after  I  had  completed  my  twenty-first  year,  in 
1772, 1  paased  over  to  Portugal;  in  the  capital  of  which 
kingdom,  or  in  its  vicinity,  I  staid  a  considerable  time. 
Joseph,  son  and  successor  of  John  the  Fifth,  then  occu- 
pied the  throne ;  but  tbe  kingdom  was  governed  by  the 
celebrated  Count  d^GByras,  who  had  been  recently 
created  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Few  first  ministera,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  displayed  greater  talents 
for  administration,  or  exercised  more  unlimited  authority. 
The  king,  though  only  third  in  order  of  descent,  was 
fourth  in  succession  from  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  de- 
nominated John  the  Fourth,  who,  in  1640,  recovered 
Portugal  from  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  he  had  passed  his  fifly-seventh  year. 
He  was  of  a  good  stature,  but  inclined  to  corpulency : 
his  features  rpgular,  his  eye  quick  and  lively,  if  a  habit 
of  holding  his  mouth  somewhat  open  had  not  dimin- 
ished tbe  expression  of  intelligence  which  his  counte- 
nance would  otherwise  have  conveyed.  In  bis  cheeks 
be  bad  a  high  scorbutic  humour,  attributed  commonly  to 
excesses  of  wine ;  though  it  might  partly  arise  from 
violent  exercise  constantly  taken  under  a  bunting  sun. 
His  face,  indeed,  was  nearly  as  dusky  as  that  of  a  Moor; 
and  at  Fez  or  Mequinez,  habited  in  the  Turkish  dress, 
with  a  turban  on  his  head,  he  might  easily  have  passed 
for  Moley  Ismael,  the  sovereign  of  Morocco.  Never 
had  any  Lositanian  peasant  coarser  and  darker  hands. 
One  could  not  look  at  him,  without  involuntarily  recol- 
lecting how  near  are  the  shores  and  how  similar  are  the 
climates  of  Portugal  and  of  Africa. 

Two  passions  or  pursuits,  hunting  and  music,  prin- 
cipally occupied  his  time,  absorbed  his  thoughts,  and 
divided  his  affections :  nor  was  it  eaity  to  decide  which 
of  them  possessed  the  strongest  ascendant  over  him.  In 
the  former  diversion  he- passed  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
day :  to  the  latter  amusement  his  evenings  were  prin- 
cipally or  wholly  dedicated,  either  in  public,  when  at  the 
opers,  or  in  private  with  his  family.  No  royal  house  in 
Europe  was  then  so  musical  as  that  of  Portugal.  Joseph 
himself  performed  vrith  considerable  execution  on  the 
violin ;  and  the>three  princesses,  his  daughteiv,  all  were 


proficients  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree  on  different 
instruments.  If  he  was  prevented  by  the  weather  from 
going  out  to  the  chase,  the  king  had  recourse  for  occu- 
pation to  his  manage.  On  Sundays,  he  seldom  or  never 
missed  attending  the  Italian  opera  in  Lisbon ;  but  he 
likewise  maintained  another  opera  at  Belem,his  residence 
near  the  capital.  I  have  been  present  at  this  latter  per- 
formance, to  which  only  foreign  ministers,  officers,  per- 
sons belonging  to' the  court,  and  foreignere  of  condition, 
were  admitted ;  all  of  them  gratuitously.  Tbe  house 
itself  was  of  very  contracted  dimensions ;  the  pit  not 
being  calculated  to  contain  more  than  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  individuals.  Boxes,  indeed,  in  the  pro- 
per acceptation  of  the  term,  there  were  none ;  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family,  being  aeated  in  a  gallery  front- 
ing  the  stage,  elevated  considerably  above  the  body  of 
the  house.  One  small  box  was  constructed  on  each 
side ;  that  on  the  right  hand  being  appropriated  to  the 
patriarch,  or  head  of  the  Portuguese  chureh,  whom  I 
have  seen  present  at  the  performance.  The  other  usually 
remained  vacant,  being  reaerved  for  any  stranger  of  high 
rank  who  might  -visit  Portugal. 

The  circumstance  which  distinguished  this  entertain- 
ment from  any  other  of  the  same  kind  which  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  which  may  appear  so  extraordinary  as 
hardly  to  obtain  credit,  consisted  in  the  total  exclusion 
of  women,  not  only  from  the  pit  but  from  the  stage, 
either  as  spectoton  or  as  actresses.  No  female  could 
obtain  admission.  The  reason  commonly  assigned  by 
the  court,  for  proscribing  the  whole  sex  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  an  amusement,  of  which,  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  they  constitute  the  principal  ornament 
and  the  soul,  was,  that  there  were  no  proper  places  for 
ladies.  But  it  might  have  been  answered,  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  construct  side-boxes  for  their  re- 
ception. Even  this  reason  could  not  explain  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  stage,  on  which  none  except  Italian 
castrati  were  ever  admitted  to  sing,  or  to  perform  any 
part  Battistini,  who  filled  with  great  distinction  the 
first  female  characters,  was  selected  and  engaged,  not 
only  for  his  soiierior  vocal  excellence,  but  for  his  femi- 
nine appearance,  and  admirable  resemblance  to  a  woman 
wlien  he  was  dressed  in  female  attire.  So  complete 
indeed  was  the  deception,  that  I  think  it  never  would 
have  occurred  to  any  uninformed  person,  to  doubt  for  an 
instant,  of  his  being  what  he  peraoimted.  Even  tbe 
ballets  were  all  performed  by  men  or  boys,  habited  in 
the  costume  of  nymphs,  sfaepherdesees,  and  goddesses. 
This  exclusion  of  all  females,  except  the  queen  and 
princesses,  rendered  the  spectacle,  though  othervvise 
magnificent  in  machinery  and  decorations,  as  well  as 
scientific  in  point  of  musical  execution,  comparatively 
insipid,  dull,  and  destitute  of  interest  or  animation.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  passion  of  jealousy  const!- 
tuted  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  prohibition.  The  Queen 
of  Portugal,  though  at  this  time  she  was  considerably 
advanced  toward  her  sixtieth  year,  yet  watched  every 
motion  of  her  husband,  with  all  the  vigilant  anxiety  of 
a  young  woman.  And  in  order  the  better  to  secure  hi» 
pereonal  fidelity,  she  wisely  took  care  to  remove  from 
before  bis  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  every  temptation  to 
inconstancy.  The  ladies  in  waiting,  and  maids  of  ho- 
nour, who  attended  their  majesties  in  public,  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  selected  for  their  want  of  all  attractions ; 
and  they  were,  besides,  too  far  advanced  in  yean  to  be 
longer  capable  of  inspiring  any  sentiment  except  respect. 
The  Portuguese  females  who  accompanied  Catherine  of 
Braganza  in  1662,  when  she  came  over  to  England  in 
order  to  espouse  Charles  the  Second,  whose  total  de- 
ficiency in  pereonal  charms  is  so  eloquently  described  in 
the  **  Memoires  de  Grammont,''  could  not  possibly  ex- 
ceed, in  that  particular,  tbe  attendants  on  Marianna  Vic- 
toria, wife  of  Joseph  the  T'vnX,  • 

Nor  was  her  vigilance  by  any  means  confined  to  tho 
opera.  She  displayed  the  same  apprehensions,  and  took 
similar  precautions,  against  any  rival  or  intruder  in  tbe 
king's  sffections,  whenever  he  went  out  to  the  chase. 
Whether  the  divereion  was  hunting,  or  shooting,  or  fal- 
coning,  the  queen  was  constantly  at  his  side.  No 
woman  in  Europe  indeed  rode  bolder,  or  with  more  skilL 
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Her  figure  timost  defied  the  powers  of  description,  on 
these  occasions.  6be  sat  astride,  as  was  the  oniTersal 
custom  in  Portugal,  and  wore  English  leather  breeches, 
frequently  black;  orer  which  she  threw  a  petticoat, 
which  did  not  always  conceal  her  legs.  A  jacket  of 
cloth,  or  of  stuff,  and  a  cocked  hat,  sometimes  laced,  at 
other  times  without  ornament,  completed  the  masculine 
singularity  of  her  appearance.  When,  after  having  let 
loose  the  folcon,  she  followed  him  with  her  eye  in  his 
flight,  she  always  threw  the  reins  on  her  horse's  neck ; 
allowing  him  to  carry  her  wherever  he  pleased,  fearless 
of  accidents.  8be  was  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  shot, 
seldom  missing  the  bird  at  which  she  fired,  even  when 
flying:  but  this  diversion  had  nearly  produced  a  most 
tragical  result ;  as,  a  few  years  before  I  visited  Poitugal, 
she  veiy  narrowly  missed  killing  the  king  with  a  ball, 
which  actually  grazed  his  temple.  Few  princes  in 
modern  times  have  had  more  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
danger  or  assassination  than  Joseph  the  First  ex* 
perienced ;  on  which  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  much,  in  the  course  ot  these  observations. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  court  of  Lisbon  offered  scarcely 
any  sources  of  amusement  to  a  foreigner.  Neither  levees, 
nor  drawing-rooms,  were  ever  held,  except  on  birthdays, 
«nd  on  a  few  particular  festivals.  The  king,  queen,  his 
hrother  Don  Pedro,  his  three  daughters,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Beira,  lived  all  under  the  same  roof,  and  inha- 
bited a  long  range  of  wooden  apartments  at  Bslem,  lower 
down  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  than  Lisbon.  The  terrors 
sind  recollection  of  the  earthquake  of  1755,  were  so 
deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  they  preferred  re> 
siding  in  a  wooden  building,  however  mean  or  inconve- 
nient, rather  than  encounter  the  perils  annexed  to  a 
stone  edifice.  Joseph  had  never  slept  under  a  bouse, 
properly  so  denominated,  during  near  seventeen  years. 
Wherever  he  moved,  either  wooden  barracks  or  tents 
were  provided  for  his  accommodation.  I  have  seen  tents 
pitched  for  his  reception,  in  the  fields  adjoining  the  pa- 
lace of  Mafira,  while  that  immense  and  costly  edifice  was 
totally  abandoned,  neglected,  «nd  unfurnished.  These 
precautions,  however  singular  «nd  almost  pusillanimous 
they  may  at  first  sight  seem,  were  nevertheless  necessary 
in  PortugaL  Expeiience  bad  foUy  demonstrated  that 
the  most  solid,  massy^  :and  well-constructed  buildings  of 
•tone,  only  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  greater  and  more 
inevitable  destruction, in  the  event  of  an  earthquake;  be- 
cause the  resistance  made  by  such  materials  to  the  undu- 
lation or  shock,  produced  their  overthrow.  On  the 
contrary,  any  structure  composed  of  wood,  supported, 
like  the  banicks  inhabited  by  the  royal  family,  on  pillars 
of  the  same  materials,  yielding  to  the  concussion  of  the 
earth,  rocked  and  wavdl  with  the  convulsion,  thus  es- 
caping its  worst  efiects. 

No  splendour  or  exhibition  of  state  was  maintained 
by  the  King  of  Portugal,  who,  though  he  scarcely  ever 
ijaiiled  to  attend,  with  the  royal  fomily,  every  week,  at  the 
bull  feasts,  and  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Littbon,  yet  was 
always  understood  to  be  present  incognito.  The  only 
deviation  from  this  practice  or  etiquette  took  place  when 
the  court  went  annually,  as  was  the  invariable  custom 
in  time  of  carnival,  about  the  middle  of  January,  to  the 
palace  of  Salva  Tierra,  situated  several  leagues  higher  up 
the  Tagus  than  the  metropolis.  The  king  remained 
there  till  the  month  of  March,  and  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters usually  attended  him.  Hunting  parties,  to  which 
strangers  of  condition  were  admitted,  constituted  the 
occupation  of  the  day;  followed  in  the  evening  by  an 
opera,  like  that  of  Belem,  open  gratuitously  to  all  such 
persons  as  had  been  presented  to  the  sovereign.  I  was 
assured  that  Joseph  expended  no  less  a  sum  than  about 
*  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  annually,  on  the  diver- 
sion of  the  opera.  Yet  ho  was  likewise  fond  of  play, 
and  passed  much  time  at  the  card  table.  Previous  to 
the  memorable  eartliqunke  of  1 755,  he  was  considered 
as  temperate,  drinking  usually  water  at  bis  meals ;  but 
such  was  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind,  and  so  severe 
the  d^eetion  of  spirits  which  he  experienced,  after  that 
awful  visitation  of  Providence,  that  it  was  apprehended 
his  health  would  be  seriously  affected  by  it.  His  phy- 
sicians preaeribed  the  use  of  wine,  as  necessary  to  restore 
his  constitution ;  a  prescription  which  proved  so  agree- 
able to  the  |:atient,  that  it  was  commonly  believed  his 
majesty  indulged  himself  too  freely  in  its  use.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  excesses  of  another  kind,  and  to  have  given  the 
qoeen  frequent  ocsasioD  for  jtalou^:  nor  bad  tha  par- 
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tiality  of  Joseph  towards  the  sex  by  any  means  become 
extinct  with  the  decline  of  years.  But  his  attachments 
or  amours  were  always  secret,  decoroos,  and  conducted 
with  a  becoming  regard  to  public  opinion,  as  well  as  with 
a  due  attention  to  his  domestic  and  conjugal  felicity.  No. 
mistress,  like  Madame  de  Pompadour,  or  Madame  du 
Barry,  in  France,  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or  Madame 
Chevalier  at  Petersburgb,  under  Paul  the  First,  disbo- 
poured  and  disgraced  the  court  of  Portugal. 

Joseph,  considered  in  his  Ipngly  character  and  eapap 
city,  though  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  princes  in 
vigour  and  ability,  who  then  reigned  in  Europe,  was  not 
deficient  in  talents  or  qualities  befitting  the  throne.  If 
he  felt  his  own  inability  to  govern,  he  demonstrated  no 
common  discernment  and  foree  of  mind  in  the  selection 
of  a  minister,  to  whom  he  delegated  that  ofiice.  The 
Marquis  de  Pombal  exercised  in  fact  all  the  functions  df 
the  monarchy.  He  possessed  nearly  as  unlimited  an 
ascendant  over  his  roaster  as  the  Cardinal  of  Lerma  did 
over  Philip  the  Third,  or  the  Conde  d*01ivarez  over 
Philip  the  Fourth,  kings  of  Spain ;  and  was  aceustomed 
to  transact  public  business  at  hours  and  seasons  usually 
dedicated  to  pleasure,  or  tost  in  sleep.  The  king  very 
frequently  signed  papers  of  the  greatest  consequence 
after  midnight,  before  he  retired  to  rest,  at  which  time  the 
marquis  commonly  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose.  The 
hereditary  superstition  which  characteriMd  the  house  of 
Braganza,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  Joseph  himself 
had  been  educated,  which  distinguished  his  Cither  John 
the  Fifth,  and  which  survived  in  the  present  reigning 
queen,  till  she  became  alienated  in  mind,  by  no  means 
existed  in  him.  The  seizure  and  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
suflidently  manifested  his  superiority  to  the  bigoted  vene- 
ration felt  for  that  order  of  men,  among  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects.  If  he  possessed  himself  no  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  nor  evinced  any  passion  for  learning  and 
polite  letters,  he  at  least  eztended  protection  to  their  pro- 
fessors. During  the  period  of  two  and  twenty  years  that 
he  had  then  reigned  since  the  decease  of  John  the  Fifth, 
a  great  and  salutary  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Portuguese,  in  all  th3  attainments  of  a  civilised  people. 
Establishments  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  had  been  founded,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  Great  Britain ;  and  which,  though  originatinf 
with  the  minister,  yet  could  only  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished by  the  consent  of  the  sovereign. 

These  laudable  acts  of  government  were  nevertheless 
contrasted  with  corresponding  defects  of  administration, 
some  of  which  might  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Marquis 
de  Pombal,  while  others  seemed  personally  to  reproach 
the  king.  The  people  universally  and  loudly  complained 
of  oppression.  In  the.  royal  household,  mismanagement 
prevailed  to  such  n  degree  that  almost  all  the  domestic 
servants  and  menial  attendants  of  the  court,  having  been 
unpaid  for  several  years,  were  in  the  lowest  stage  of  dis- 
tress. The  reverse  was  the  case  under  his  predecessor, 
John  the  Fifth.  Joseph's  revenues  were  commonly  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  two  millions  sterling,  while  the  na- 
tional expenditure  did  not  usually  exceed  a  moiety  of 
that  sum;  Yet  the  footmen  who  followed  the  royal  car- 
riages in  public  were  left  almost  without  the  means  of 
even  procuring  sustenance.  I  never  saw  the  king  and 
queen  in  any  carriage,  except  a  sort  of  caldche  or  chaise, 
drawn  by  two  mules  of  no  uncommon  beauty.  In  this 
equipage,  which  was  nothing  less  than  royal,  they  always 
attended  the  bull  feasts.  When  her  majesty  accomp^ 
nied  the  princesses  her  daughters  to  hear  mass,  or  to 
perform  her  devotions  at  some  church  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lisbon,  she  was  drawn  in  a  coach  with  only  a  pair  of 
horses  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and  such  a  set  of 
harness  as  we  should  scarcely  cousider  to  be  good  enough 
for  a  hackney-coach.  About  forty  horse-guards  accom- 
panied them,  and  they  generally  distributed  some  money 
to  the  populace,  or  rather  the  beggars,  who  assembled  in 
groups  at  the  door  of  the  church. 

I  went  one  day  to  look  at  the  royal  carriages  kept  at 
Alcantara,  about  a  mile  out  of  Lisbon.  There  were  at 
least  thirty,  some  of  which  had  cost,  as  the  people  assured 
roe,  two  hundred  thousand  crusadoes,  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  They  were  vevy  magnificent,  and  bad 
oil  been  built  either  in  Rome  or  at  Paris.  London  had 
not  then  begun  to  supply  the  continent  with  that  article 
of  luxury.  Among  the  royal  carriages  I  was  struck  with 
the  coach  in  which  John  the  Fourth  made  his  public 
entry  into  the  capital,  after  recovering  Portugal  from  the 
Spaniards.    It  nearly  realised  the  descriptions  given  ua 


of  those  vehielea  soon  after  their  first  appearance  or  in. 
vention  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  carriage  in  qoei. 
tion,  which  had  been  constructed  in  1641,  was  come, 
quently  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  st  the  tinw 
when  I  saw  it,  and  might  mate  propeily  be  denominttc^t 
chamber  on  wheels  than  a  coach  in  the  modern  accepia. 
tion  of  the  term,  as  it  was  capable  of  containing  ten  or 
twelve  persons  with  the  utmost  eonvenienee.  The  ndei 
were  open,  the  windows  resembling  the  lattices  sf  oor 
farm-houses,  divided  into  small  panes,  with  caseowott 
for  the  admiMton  of  air.  It  was  preserved  with  pious 
veneration,  as  a  monument  of  the  emaadpatioo  of  tho 
kingdom  by  the  first  prince  of  the  boose  of  Bragsna. 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  seated  in  just  such  another  coseb, 
when  be  was  stabbed  by  Ravaillac,  in  the  year  1610,  ia 
the  Roe  de  la  Ferronerie,  at  Paris. 

Maiianna  Victoria,  queen  of  Portugal  and  wife  of 
Joseph,  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  kiog  of 
Spain,  by  Eliiabeth  Famcae,  bis  second  wiie,  beircn  of 
that  celebrated  family,  and  herself  a  woman  of  no  ordi- 
nary tateats.  The  princess  in  question  had  beea,  ti  is 
weU  known,  betrothed  when  a  child  to  Louis  the  Fiil 
teentb  ;  was  sent  to  Fiance,  and  resided  in  that  eoantojr 
during  several  years;  but  on  the  death  of  the  regcat 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  December,  1723,  when  the  goven- 
ment  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  ono 
of  the  eartieet  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  diaoivt 
the  unfinished  marriage,  and  to  send  the  piiaoeot  bock 
to  Madrid.  In  the  year  1729,  whan  the  queea  wsi  oot 
mora  than  eleven,  she  was  carried  by  her  lather,  Philip, 
to  Badijox,  knd  there  married  to  Joseph,  then  hereditaff 
Prince  of  Portugal,  who  himself  bad  na  attained  Ui 
fourteenth  year.  The  nuptials  were  immediately  sokn- 
nised,  the  bride  and  bridegroon  being  put  iato  the  same 
bed  together  in  presence  of  the  great  officers  of  tbe 
court ;  but  it  was  near  six  years  afterwards,  in  Jkath 
her,  1734,  before  she  brought  into  the  worid  a  dsogfater, 
tbe  present  queen. 

Marianne  Victoria  was  said  to  have  been  very  sgrn* 
able  in  her  person  when  young,  but  in  1772  Dotrscci 
remained  of  that  beauty.  Her  figure  was  short  tod 
thick,  her  face  red,  her  nose  large,  and  her  manner  deiti- 
tute  of  softness  or  elegance.  There  was,  indeed,  notbiof 
feminine  in  her  appearance  or  demeanour.  Nevenbf- 
less,  her  eyes,  which  were  dark,  lively,  and  ipkraaf, 
retained  their  original  lustre.  She  wore  a  profbiiea  «f 
rouge,  her  neck  and  shoulders,  whether  at  church,  atibo 
opera,  or  at  a  bull  feast,  being  always  bsre;  and  she 
seemed  to  be  not  only  in  possession  of  besltb,  bat  capa- 
ble of  the  roughest  exercise,  or  most  severe  fatigue.  Uir 
arms  were  brown  and  sunburnt,  from  her  perpetoally 
following  the  chase.  Those  persons  who  knew  her  ma. 
jesty  well,  always  assured  me  that  she  neither  winud 
spirit  nor  ability,  though  ahe  never  attempted  to  poiMfi 
power,  nor  had  ever  attained  any  political  influence.  All 
her  anxiety  seemed  to  be  confineid  to  the  person  of  lier 
royal  partner,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  guidance  of  ^ 
affiiirs.  If  any  opinion  might  be  formed  of  her  religion, 
from  her  behaviour  at  mass,  she  was  assuredly  no  bigot. 
I  was  accustomed  to  frequent,  from  motives  of  cnrioMtyt 
tbe  chufch  of  the  Necessidadaa,  and  that  of  8t  Fran- 
cisco de  Paola,  where  she  constantly  attended  with  tho 
princesses,  her  daughters ;  and  I  may  truly  asaert,  that  I 
never  saw  any  woman  who  manifested  so  little  attentwa 
while  at  her  devotions. 

Of  a  widely  different  character  from  her  mother  in 
that  respect,  was  the  Princess  of  Braiil,  Marija,  eldatof 
tho  three  daughters  of  Joseph,  and  presumptive  hfire* 
to  the  crown  of  Portugsl.  In  her,  a  gloomy  and  eevow 
spirit  of  superstition  formed  the  predominant  featow. 
Her  mind  wss  said  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  W 
tragical  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'Aveiro,  and  hia  aaao* 
ciates,  whose  fate  she  was  believed  to  lament,  as  baviof 
been  unmerited,  or  unjust.  To  her  reflections  npoft 
those  terrible  executions,  heightened  by  the  f®^ 
strances  or  reproaches  of  her  confessor,  has  been  mdow 
generally  attributed  the  subsequent  alienation  of  her  on- 
dersUnding.  In  her  person,  she  was  tallef  than  eiUier 
of  her  sisters,  as  well  as  thinner;  of  ■  P*^®  •'^  ^ 
complexion,  that  seemed  to  indicate  melancholy;  w' 
features,  prominent,  strong,  and  altogether  destitute  of  any 
attractions.  In  all  the  duties  and  departmenU  of  pi»«** 
life,  she  was  exemplary.  Married  to  her  onds,  only 
brother  to  the  king,  they  exhibited  a  model  of  najw 
felicity.  The  union,  bdwever  repugnant  to  oar  mod* 
of  thinking,  and  in  soma  maawwra  contitiy  to  n«l»^ 
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M  bMn  frmUiil  t  tktif  bad  then  two  mmm  and  a  daagb. 
ter  Ihiog.  The  deaire  of  preventiiig  any  poanbiHty  of 
a  dnpeted-  aueoeaaion,  between  the  oellatenl  mate  hebr  to 
the  throne  and  the  feinale  in  direct  descent,  dictated  this 
^peeaas  of  inceatnooa  marnafe ;  whieh,  whatever  sano- 
tioo  it  may  derive  from  antiqaity,  among  the  Ptolemiea, 
or  the  Selencids,  and  even  among  the  CiBsara,  can  plead 
BO  parmUel  among  the  other  loyal  honsea  of  modem 
Sorope.  It  is  not  the  least  singular  dream^anoe  of  the 
tnnsaotion,  that,  ao  kr  from  any  compabion  having  been 
need  Id  aecoaipHsh  it,  the  prinoeaa,  from  her  early  youth, 
entertained  a  strong  partiality  and  attachment  towards 
Don  Pedro,  her  future  husband.  She  was  near  thirty- 
cigfai  years  old  when  I  visited  Poftngal. 

Alt  the  talenU  of  the  female  part  of  the  Bragansa 
fiottily  were  aaid  to  be  ooneentraled  in  Donna  Maria 
Anna,  sceood  of  Joseph's  daughtera.  Shorter  and  thicker 
in  her  peraon  than  the  Princess  of  Brazil,  sbe  was  more 
ngteenble  in  her  eouatenanoe ;  possessing  a  ruddy  com- 
plexioiL,  as  well  aa  a  more  animated  expression  of 
imtofUSb  Her  mind  waa  likewise  etpanded,  and  her 
vndeiatanding  cultivated  by  polite  knowledge.  Many 
of  her  hours  were  dedicated  to  reading,  and  she  was 
vegaided  as  superior  to  bigotry.  In  addition  to  theae 
ootid  endowments,  she  joined  great  taste  and  akill  in 
nwsicv  with  a  fine  voice.  Though  the  most  aocomplished 
ef  the  thsee  sisters,  she  was  nevertheless  djoraed  to  re- 
SMUn  anmarried  in  her  £ither'a  court,  having  attained,  in 
ITTt,  ber  thirty  <eixth  year.  Nature  had  been  in  aome 
lespsets  moie  boontilbl  to  the  third  princess,  Donna 
Marin  Benedieta,  who  was  Bkewise  considerably  younger, 
being  only  aiz-and-twenty  years  old  at  this  time.  Though 
low  in  stature,  clumsy,  and  much  inclined  to  embonpoint^ 
her  fiaoe  waa  very  handaome ;  her  eyes  dark  and  eloquent, 
her  eomplezton  fair,  the, contour  of  her  countenance 
mther  round  than  oval,  and  her  leatures  small,  as  well 
as  dniiealo.  But  ahe  waa  not  considered  to  possess  the 
superiority  of  mind  that  distinguished  Maria  Anna. 
AbocR  seven  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a 
tnaty  of  marriage  had  been  aet  on  foot  between  this 
prineesB  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  who  was 
then  recently  become  a  widower,  by  the  death  of  his  6rst 
wile,  n  daughter  of  Don  Philip,  Duke  of  Parma.  The 
■egocintion  proceeded  so  far,  that  preparations  were  made 
for  transporting  her  from  Lisbon  to  Flanders,  in  her  way 
to  Vienna;  ai^  a  ship,  constructed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Brazils,  magnificently  decorated,  lay  ready 
in  tbo  Tagns.  But  the  intrigues  and  exertions  of  the 
old  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  mother  of  Charles  the 
Third,  and  grandmother  of  the  princess  herself— who 
waa  incensed  at  the  endeavours  of  the  Marquis  de  Pom- 
baU  to  assume  the  exclusive  merit  of  this  alliance— ren- 
dsind  the  plan  abortive. 

It  is  probeble,  and  I  have  been  po  aasared  at  Vienna, 
that  the  pretext  used  to  indispose  the  Austrian  court  from 
aeeonaphahingthe  projected  nuptials,  waa  the  repreaenta- 
tisn  made  of  the  improbability  of  Maria  Benedieta  pro- 
ducing chiklren,  on  account  of  her  tendency  to  become 
large  and  corpulent  in  her  peraon.  Incredible  and  un* 
natnral  as  the  foct  may  seem,  she  was  actually  mairied, 
aaveral  years  afterwards,  in  1777,  when  turned  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  to  her  owh  nephew,  her  sister's  son,  the 
young  Prince  of  Beira,  eventual  heir  to  the  throne  of 
PortngaL  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Joseph's 
apaitmenta,  as  he  lay  expiring ;  and  they  lived  together 
many  years,  but  never  had  any  iasue.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  rational  ezcnae,  or  adequate  motive  as- 
signed, for  this  second  union  in  the  same  family,  which 
impraassa  with  a  degree  of  horror,  or  at  least  of  disgust; 
and  was  in  itself  the  mere  remarkable,  as  the  Portuguese 
women  of  condition  seldom  bear  children,  if  not  mar- 
ried  before  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age.  Cathe- 
rine of  Portugal,  daughter  of  John  the  Fourth,  who  was 
tlie  wife  of  our  Charies  the  Second,  and  who  espoused 
him  at  ao  enrlier  age,  I  believe  about  twenty-four,  never 
branght  htm  any  iasue,  male  or  fomale ;  but  Burnet  says, 
Ibat  the  king  himself  told  him,  (Dr.  Burnet)  that  **  she 
had  been- with  child."  She  even  once  miscarried,  when 
considerably  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  if  we  may  be- 
Keve  the  aame  historical  authority ;  but  a9  Charles  had 
ao  fower,  it  is  asserted,  I  think  by  Dr.  Lucas,  in  bis  His- 
teiy  of  England,  than  fifty-three  natural  children,  by 
£iforcnt  mistresses,  in  the  course  of  his  life — we  must 
•oppoee  that  his  failure  of  legitimate  issue  originated  on 
the  side  of  his  queen.  Some  ezcuee  may  be  suggested 
for  dM  maniage  of  the  eldaat  daughter  of  Joaeph,  with 
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hia  brother,  Don  Pedro,  where  there  existed  no  direct 
nmle  issue  to  inherit  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  fomily  of  Braganza  to  exhibit  to  mankind,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  youth 
of  fifteen  espousing  his  own  aunt  at  thirty.  From 
such  a  matrimonial  connection,  it  can  neither  excite 
anrpriae  nor  regret  that  no  deaoendaots  should  have 
sprung. 

The  Prince  of  Beira  himself,  eldest  son  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brazil  and  of  Don  Pedro,  was  then  the  Marcel* 
lua  of  Portugal,  towarda  whom  all  eyes  were  turned, 
and  ft'om  whoee  future  auspicious  government  political 
miracles  were  fondly  anticipated.  It  may  excite  the 
more  surprise  that  aucb  expeclationa  shoukl  have  been 
entertained,  when  I  add, that  in  1773  he  had  only  com- 
plated  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  I  have  aeen  him 
many  times,  as  he  never  failed  to  attend  the  royal  fomily 
in  public,  at  the  bull  foasts,  at  church,  and  every  where, 
except  at  the  Italian  opera;  a  diversion  for  which  he 
manifested  a  decided  aversion.  He  was  tall  and  manly 
for  his  age,  though  hb  foce  was  pale  and  delicate ;  and 
he  appeared  to  have  a  weak  or  defective  sight.  His  fea- 
tures and  hia  expreasion  of  countenance,  it  must  be 
admitted,  indicated  intelligence.  The  stories  related  of 
bb  capacity  and  dawning  expansion  of  mind  had  ob- 
tained a  very  univeraal  credit.  Some  well  atteated 
instances  of  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  temper,  I  have  heard,  which  aeemed  to 
be  entitled  to  belief:  but  no  aort  of  inference  as  to  his 
future  character  could  be  aafely  drawn  from  these  teles. 
Joseph  the  First,  during  the  reign  of  his  fother,  had  ex- 
cited similar  expecutions,  which  he  by  no  means  fulfilled 
after  he  aacended  the  throne.  His  grandson,  who  waa 
likewise  named  Joaeph,  died  at  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  in  1788,  of  the  small-pox,  which  the  bigoted 
prejudices  and  ignorance  of  hb  mother  had  prevented 
her  from  giving  him  by  inoculation ;  leaving,  as  I  before 
observed,  no  issue  by,  hb  aunt,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  during  several  years. 

With  Don  Pedro,  fother  and  great  uncle  to  the  Prince 
of  iBeira,  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  royal  house 
of  Portugal.  He  was  several  years  younger  than  the 
king ;  not  inclined,  like  Joseph,  to  corpulency ;  of  a 
sallow  complexion :  equally  destitute  in  hb  person,  as 
in  hb  manners  and  address,  of  elegance  or  grace ;  and 
no  way  distinguished  by  natural  endowments  of  any 
kind.  He  excelled  in  no  exercises  of  the  body,  and 
possessed  in  bb  featurea  no  expreasion  of  intellect.  His 
facultiea  were  indeed  very  contracted,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  the  condoctof  public  affairs.  Possessing  neither 
political  power  nor  influence,  he  could  only  be  considered 
as  a  fixture  of  the  court;  and  never  was  any  prince  a 
more  perfect  cypher.  He  enjoyed  no  command,  military 
or  ciril — not  even  a  separate  establbbment  or  household. 
When  the  king  hunted,  Don  Pedro  accompanied  him,  as 
he  equally  did  to  the  opera,  or  to  mass — never  absenting 
himself,  except  on  account  of  indisposition.  He  had 
oonstructed  a  palace  at  Cayluze,  about  six  English  miles 
from  Lbbon ;  but  he  never  resided  there,  though  he  fre- 
quently attended  hb  brother  to  the  chase,  commonly 
alighting  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  hear  mass  at 
Caj^luze.  Thoae  who  knew  him  intimately,  assured  me 
that  he  was  of  a  devout,  friendly,  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sition. On  Joseph's  deceaae,  in  February,  1777,  when 
his  consort,  the  Princess  of  Brazil,  became  queen  in  her 
own  right,  he  was  made  king  matrimonial,  by  the  name 
of  Don  Pedro  the  Third — as  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  be- 
came in  Scotland,  on  hb  marrbge  with  Maty  Stuart. 
Don  Pedro  aurvived  hb  elder  brother  above  nine  ycara, 
dying  in  May,  1786. 

The  public  entertainment  or  exhibition  which  then 
dbtinguisbed  Lisbon  from  all  other  capitals  of  Europe, 
was  the 'celebration  of  bull  feasts.  They  were  held 
every  Sunday  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  I  hare 
been  present  at  many  of  them.  However  barbart)us  the 
diversion  might  be  justly  esteemed,  it  is  the  only  spec 
tacle  that  I  ever  witnessed  which  could  be  said  to  realise 
in  some  measure  the  amphilheatrical  games  of  ancient 
Rome,  exhibited  in  the  circus.  They  were  already  ex- 
tinct in  Spain,  where  Charles  the  Third  had  abolished 
them,  on  hb  ascending  the  throne  in  1759.  Joseph  and 
the  queen  his  wife,  on  the  contrary,  nourished  the  strong- 
est partiality,  or  rather  decided  passion,  for  these  games 
of  Moresco  origin ;  which  they  never  failed  to  attend, 
unless  prevented  by  illness.  I  have  seen  the  king  pro- 
sent  thara^  though  one  of  hb  eyea  was  swelled  and 


»andaged,  cauaed  by  the  effect  of  a  spark  that  had  flown 
into  it  from  the  flint  of  hb  fowling-piece,  when  firing  it 
at  the  chase. 

As  soon  as  the  bull  feaat  ended,  which  was  commonly 
about  six  o'clock,  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  Italian  opera,  which  waa 
situate  at  a  very  inconaiderabb  diatance,  in  the  samo 
quarter  of  Lbbon.  Such  waa  the  invariable  usage  or 
etiquette  every  Sunday.  Yet  there,  aa  at  the  boll  feast, 
though  seated  in  the  ftont  of  the  theatre,  they  were  aup- 
poaed  to  preaerve  their  incognito.  Joaeph'a  dress  on 
these  occaaiooa  waa  alwaya  a  full-trimmed  auit  of  silk, 
or  of  cloth;  either  quite  plain,  or  embroidered  with 
white  silk ;  the  sumptuary  Mn  of  Portugal  prohibiting 
embroidery  of  gold  or  ailver.  He  wore  a  flowing  tie* 
wig,  as  we  see  George  the  Second  represented  in  hi» 
portraits,  and  the  Portugueae  order  of  Chrbt  acroas  hb 
breast  The  queen  and  princeaaea  were  covered  with 
dbmonds ;  in  particubr,  the  princeaa  of  Brazil :  but  the 
queen  alone  wore  rouge,  from  the  use  of  which  her 
daughters  abatained.  During  the  coorae  of  the  perform- 
ance, hb  majesty  never -foiled  to  go  round  to  his  private 
box,  doBo  to  the  atage,  in  order  to  view  the  ballets,  aftJr 
each  of  which  he  returned  to  the  royal  fomily.  On 
these  littb  excursions,  which  he  alwaya  seemed  to  en* 
joy,  and  during  which  he  generally  made  the  beat  use  of 
his  time,  with  hb  opera  glass,  in  contemplating  the 
female  part  of  the  audience  who  filled  the  aide  boxes, 
several  noblemen  accompanied  him.  The  Count  de 
Prado  alone  poaaessed  the  privilege  of  being  aeated  when  . 
attending  the  aovereign  ;  a  mark  of  dbtinguiahed  regard 
and  predilection.  To  him  Joseph  appeared  to  commu- 
nicate all  hb  confidentbl  discourse,  while  the  other  indi- 
viduab  in  attendance  remained  standing  behind  him. 
Even  the  Duke  de  Cadaval,  though  the  aole  person 
of  that  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  (there 
being  no  other  aince  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of 
Aveiro,)  was  never  permitted  to  sit  down  in  company 
with  the  king.  After  tlie  Count  de  Prado,  the  two 
Counts  of  Cantineida  and  of  Arcoa,  both  aons  of  the 
Marqob  de  Marialva,  whose  name  alwaya  brought  Gil 
Bias  before  my  imagination,  enjoyed,  in  1772,  the 
highest  place  in  Joseph's  personal  favour.  The  Count  de 
Cantineida  was  the  only  nobleman  in  the  kingdom, 
allowed  by  apodal  grace  from  the  crown  to  drive  in  a  - 
coach  and  six,  with  which  equipage  the  king  himself 
had  presented  him. 

The  memorable  earthquake  of  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1755,  had  impreased  on  almoet  every  part  of 
Li»bon  the  most  awful  traces  of  its  existence  and  ra- 
vages, at  the  tioie  when  I  visited  that  capiul.  Many 
edifices  still  remained  exactly  in  the  condition  that  they 
were  left  by  it,  presenting  such  scenes  of  devastation 
and  destruction  aa  would  then  have  been  vainly  sought 
for  elsewhere  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Among  them,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  dukea  of  Braganza,  which  waa 
built  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolb,  and  the  cathedral  of  Lbbon,  stood  con- 
spicuous. Both  these  msjestic  structures  hourly  threat- 
ened to  crush  the  tenant,  or  the  devotee,  who  ventured 
to  enter  them.  Tet  the  former  pile  was  inhabited  by 
varioua  fomiliea  or  individuals  who  sought  shelter  under 
the  tottering  roof;  and  superstition  or  devotion  had  con- 
secrated chapela  in  the  latter,  amidst  the  rains  of  ahara 
and  domes,  where  masses  were  daily  edsbrated.  I  waa 
peculiarly  led  to  visit  the  cathedral,  by  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  tomb  of  Camoena,  the  celebrated  Portuguese 
poet,  whose  body,  as  I  had  been  assured,  was  there  in- 
terred. But  I  could  discover  no  proofe  of  any  such 
interment,  though  I  made  eveiy  enquiry;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  after  all  the  researches  in  my  power^ 
that,  as  be  unquestionably  expired  in  a  public  hospital, 
of  a  disease  which,  from  its  contagioua  nature,  resem- 
bled the  plague,  be  was  thrown  into  a  common  grave, 
with  a  nomlier  of  other  dead  bodies.  It  b  certain  that 
no  monument  waa  ever  erected  to  his  memory. 

A  striking  and  a  melancholy  confoimity  exista  be- 
tween the  destiny  of  the  two  most  illustrious  men  of 
grains,  whom  Spain  and  Portugal  have  produced  in 
modern  ages— -I  mean  Cervantes  and  Camoena;  a  con- 
formity which  reflects  no  honour  on  those  countries,  nor 
on  the  soveifeigns  and  minbtera  who  thus  abandoned 
them  to  the  rigours  of  adversity.  Both  served  on  the 
expeditions  undertaken  against  the  Mahomedana,  in  the 
capacity  of  private  aoldiera,  and  both  were  wounded. 
Camoena  loat  an  eye  before  the  town  of  Ceuta,  in 
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Morocco,  and  Cervantes  lost^hU  led  hand  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  Don  John  of  Aastria,  in 
1571,  over  the  Turks.  Each  of  them  underwent  cap- 
tivity, shipwreck,  and  all  the  calamities  of  adverse  fo^ 
tune.  Returning  to  their  native  country,  both  were 
admired  and  deserted.  John  the  Third  and  Sebastian, 
kings  of  Portugal,  seem  to  have  done  as  little  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  Camoens,  as  Philip  the  Second 
and  Third,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  did  for  Cervantes. 
Each  of  them  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  diseases,  penury,  and  privations.  Camoens 
breathed  his  last  at  Lisbon,  in  1579,  at  about  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  in  an  hospital,  reproaching  bis  country- 
men, as  is  asserted,  for  th^ir  cruel  neglect.  Cervantes, 
extenuated  by  the  progress  of  a  dropsy,  which  was  ren- 
dered more  severe  by  want,  preserved  bis  constitutional 
gaiety  of  disposition  to  the  last  moments  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  expired,  it  may  be  almost  said,  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand ;  and  seemed  to  triumph  over  dissolution  by 
the  elasticity  and  energy  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Ma- 
drid, in  1616;  a  year  which  likewise  deprived  the  world 
of  Shakspeare !  The  author  of«the  **  Lusiad,"  and  the 
writer  of  "  Don  Quixote,*'  were  both  thrown  into  the 
ground  without  even  the  decencies  of  an  ordinary  fune^ 
ral ;  nor  can  the  spot  where  either  of  their  remains  are 
deposited  be  even  ascertained  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  consider  these  facts  without  emotions  of 
mingled  concern  and  indignation.  Yet  D^te,  Tasso, 
and  Galileo,  among  the  Italians ;  Spenser,  Otway,  and 
Chatlerton^  among  us,  appear  to  have  experienced  scarce- 
ly a  milder  fate. 

If  I  could  not  discover  the  place  of  Camoeus'  inter- 
ment, I  at  least  found  out  the  grave  and  tombstone  of 
the  author  of  **  Tom  Jones."  Fielding,  v^ho  terminated 
bis  life,  as  is  well  known,  at  Lisbon,  in  1754,  of  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  at  little  more  than  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  appropriated  to 
the  English  factory.  I  visited  his  grave,  which  was 
already  nearly  concealed  by  weeds  and  nettles.  Though 
he  did  not  suffer  the  extremity  of  distress,  under  which 
Camoens  and  Cervantes  terminated  their  lives,  yet  his 
extravagance,  a  quality  so  commonly  characteristic  of 
men  distinguished  by  talents,  embittered  the  evening  of 
his  days.  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Le  Sage,  seem  to 
have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  that  seductive 
species  of  writing  unknown  to  antiquity,  which  we  de- 
nominate novels.  Crebillon,  Marivaux,  and  Smollett, 
only  occupy  the  second  place.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
however  beautiful  may  be  their  compositions  in  tbis  line, 
are  rather  satirical  or  philosophical  moralists,  than  novel- 
ists. "  Don  Quixote*'  is  a  work  tut  gejierist  and  not 
amenable  to  ordinary  rules.  <«  Gil  Bias"  wem*  to  stand 
alone,  and  will  probably  be  read  with  avidity  in  every 
age,  and  every  country.  Though  the  scene  lies  in  Spain, 
and  the  characters  are  Spaniards,  the  manners  are  uni- 
Tersal:  and  true  to  nature  equally  in  Madrid,  in  Paris, 
or  in  London.  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  more  na- 
tional, ahd  cannot  be  read  with  the  same  delight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  or  of  the  Tiber,  as  on  those  of  tha 
Thames ;  though  the  former  writer  transports  us  to  Bo- 
logna, in  his  Sir  Charlet  Grnuditon,  Fielding  never 
attempts  to  ear/f  us  out  of  England,  and  bis  actors  are 
all  aborigines.  Foveigners  neither  can  taste  his  works, 
nor  will  he  ever  attain  to  the  fame  of  Richardson,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  country.  Clementina  and 
Clarind  wiU  penetrate,  where  Sophia  H'ettern  and 
JParaon  Adtunt  never  can  be  known  or  appreciated. 
Joseph  Andre-w9  and  Amelia  may  be  considered,  in 
point  of  composition,  to  Fielding  what  Pamela  is  to 
Richardson. 

The  late  Alderman  Cadell,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  honourable,  and  superior  men  of  his  profes- 
sion, told  me  that  his  predecessor,  Millar,  the  bookseller, 
bought  Fielding's  Amelia  of  thd  author ;  giving  him,  for 
the  copyright,  eight  hundred  pounds ;  a  great  sum  at 
that  time.  AAer  making  the  purchase,  Millar  fihowed 
the  manuscript  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  subsequently 
filled  the  post  of  British  minister  at  Berlin  ;  requesting 
to  have  his  opinion  of  the  work.  Sir  Andrew  observed 
to  him,  that  it  bore  the  indelible  marks  of  Fielding's 
genius,  and  was  a  fine  performance;  but,  nevertheless, 
far  beneath  **  Tom, Jones ;"  finally  advising  him  to  get 
rid  *of  it  as  soon  as  he  cocld.  Miliar  did  not  neglect 
the  counsel,  though  he  was  too  able  a  man  to  divulge 
the  opinion  delivered  by  his  friend.  On  the  contrary, 
•t  the  first  sals  which  he  mads  to  the  trade,  he  said, 
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**  Gentlemen,  I  have  several  works  to  put  up,  for  which  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  bid :  but  as  to  AmeUa,  every 
copy  is  already  bespoke."  This  manosuvre  had  iu  effect. 
All  the  booksellers  were  anxious  to  get  their  names  pot 
down  for  copies  of  it,  and  the  edition,  though  very  larige, 
was  immediately  sold. 

All  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  the  earthquake 
of  1755,  have  been  recounted  to  me  by  many  of  those 
persons  who  shared  in,  and  survived  the  horrors  of  that 
calamitous  day,  on  which  near  forty  thousand  persons 
were  believed  to  have  perished.  They  agreed,  that  if  it 
had  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the 
fires  were  in  general  extinguished,  and  when  the  dark- 
ness would  have  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants from  quitting  their  houses  before  daybreak,  not 
a  foorth  part  of  the  lives  would  have  been  lost,  nor  a 
fourth  of  the  destruction  have  followed.  Prodigious 
numbers  were  swept  off  from  the  quays,  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  conflagration,  which  succeeded 
the  earthquake,  spread  even  greater  devastation  than  did 
that  convulsion  of  nature.  The  first  shock,  which  came 
on  about  forty  minutes  aAer  nine  in  the  morning,  seemed 
to  be  horizontal  in  its  direction  or  movement ;  but  the 
second  shock  was  perpendicular  or  vertical,  throwing  up 
the  pavement  of  the  streets  to  the  height  of  forty  and 
fifly  feet  into  the  air.  Near  an  hour  intervened  between 
the  two  concussions.  The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family, 
by  good  foitune,  were  not  at  the  palace  in  Lisbon,  but  at 
Belem,  which  stands  near  two  mUes  lower  down,  on  the 
same  side  of  t^e  river.  As  the  apartments  which  they 
inhabited  were  all  built  on  the  ground,  his  majesty  leaped 
out  of  the  window  of  his  chamber  into  the  garden,  on 
first  perceiving  the  shock ;  while  the  three  princesses, 
his  daughters,  who  were  either  not  yet  risen,  or  not 
dressed,  followed  him,  wrapped  in  the  bed  clothes. 

Lisbon  has,  in  all  ages,  been  subject  to  the  awful 
visitation  and  ravages  of  earthquakes.  History  com- 
memorates several,  during  the  lapse  of  the  last  six  cen- 
turies, which  have  successively  laid  that  capital  in  ruins, 
and  buried  or  engulfed  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
The  ipost  destructive  earthquake  known  in  modem 
times,  previous  to  the  year  1755,  happened  in  February, 
1522,  soon  after  the  decease  of  Emanuel,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  John  the  Third.  The  con- 
cussions  of  the  earth  then  lasted  during  eight  days ;  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  produced  a  conflagration  as  ruin- 
ous or  extensive  as  that  which  took  place  under  Joseph ; 
though  more  than  fifteen  hundred  houses,  besides 
churches,  palaces,  and  public  edifices  of  every  kind, 
were  destroyed.  Thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
Lisbon  alone ;  while  Santarem,  Almerin,  and  many 
other  places,  were  swallowed  up,  together  with  their  in- 
habitants. John  tbe  Third,  his  queen,  and  the  royal 
family,  wer^  comfielled  to  encamp  in  the  fields,  under 
tents,  just  as  Joseph  did,  in  November,  1755.  Great  as 
these  convulsions  of  nature  were,  they  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  esteemed  slight,  both  in  their  extent  and  in  their 
effects,  if  compared  with  those  which  desolated  Cabbria, 
in  more  recent  periods,  as  late  as  the  year  1783. 

It  is  evidc^nt  that  the  earthquake  of  1755  ran  in  a 
kind  of  vein,  principally  ravaging  a  circle  or  space  of 
about  four  to  five  miles,  which  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
desolation,  by  the  fire  that  followed  it.  The  *<  Alfaina," 
or  ancient  Moorish  city,  situate  higher  up  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  suburb  of  Belem,  extending  lower  down  the 
Tagus,  though  both  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  Lis- 
bon, nearly  as  Wapping  and  Westminster  constitute 
portions  of  London,  yet  received,  comparatively,  little 
injury.  Tbe  principal  edifices,  and  even  the  houses  in 
both,  remained,  if  not  unshaken,  yet  undemolished^  In 
1773,  rather  ooore  than  half  the  space  originally  bid 
waste  by  the  earthquake  and  fire  had  been  already  re- 
built. Some  of  the  new  streets  might  even  vie,  in  regu- 
larity and  magnificence,  with  those  of  any  capital  in 
Europe ;  forming  an  astonishing  contrast  with  the  filth, 
antiquity,  and  barbarism,  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
extremity,  or  "  Alfama."  , 

The  family  of  Braganza  has  not  produced,  even  down 
to  the  present  time,  any  sovereign  endowed  with  talents 
such  as  distinguished  the  two  kings,  John  the  Second, 
and  Emanuel,  who  reigned  over  the  Portuguese  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  may  be  more  properly  denomi- 
nated tbe  administration  of  the  Conde  d'CEyras,  created 
afterwards  Marquis  de  Pombal,  than  it  can  be  character- 
ised by  any  other  description.  The  name  of  this  minister 


was  Sebastian  Joseph  Canrtlho.  His  biith,  nobis,  but 
not.illustrioos,  would  never  have  opened  him  a  way  ts 
power,  if  it  had  not  been  aided  by  extraordinary  talesti. 
Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  of  tbe  Empetsr  Leo- 
pold  the  First,  and  queen  of  John  the  Fifth,  reeom- 
mended  him  to  her  son  Joseph ;  who,  on  bis  acoeoioB 
to  tbe  throne,  in  1750,  pamed  Carralho  secietaiy  for 
foreign  ai&ira.  His  own  abilities  achisved  the  rest  Oa 
him  Joseph  seemed  to  have  devolved  the  exclusive  sod 
absolute  government  of  the  state ;  nor  was  he  uowonbj 
of  that  selection.  At  the  time  that  I  sew  him,  be  had 
attained  his  seventy-third  year ;  but  age  appoarad  aci- 
ther  to  have  diminiahed  the  vigour,  freshness,  noractiiitj 
of  his  faculties.  In  his  person  he  wss  very  tall  and 
slender ;  his  face  long,  pale,  meagre,  and  fell  of  intelli- 
gence.  He  was  so  unpopular,  and  so  many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  that  he  never  went 
out  without  guards.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Lisboa,  hit 
carriage  was  always  accompanied  or  surrounded  bj  i  . 
detachment  of  cavalry,  with  their  swords  drawn  ibr  bis 
protection.  He  was,  indeed,  not  less  odious  to  the  no. 
bility  and  clergy  than  to  the  people ;  perhaps  even  meit 
so ;  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  policy,  during  mow 
than  twenty  years,  having  been  to  reduce  tbe  aristocratic 
and  ecclesiastical  privileges,  of  every  kind,  to  a  strict 
dependence  on  the  crown  and  government. 

In  1772,  the  state  prisoiis  were  full  of  uBfbrtimite 
victims.  The  tower  of  Belem,  the  fort  of  the  Boagi^ 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  tbe  castle  of  8l 
Julien,  placed  at  the  northern  entrance  of  that  river, 
were  all  crowded  with  prisonent,  of  which  a  great  pro- 
portion  were  Jesuits,  arreated  in  1758,  or  is  1763,  by 
the  minister.  The  subterranean  casemates  of  tbe  csitle 
of  St.  Julien  contained  above  a  hundred  ifidividaili, 
who  could  be  clearly  discerned,  by  persons  walking  ea 
the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  through  the  iron  gntinft 
which  admitted  some  light  to  these  gloomy  abodes.  I 
have,  myself,  beheld  many  of  them,  at  the  depth  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  below  me,  pacing  to  and  fro ;  moot  of  whom 
being  Jesuits,  were  habited  in  the  dress  of  the  order. 
They  excited  great  commiseration. 

In  extenuation,  if  not  in  justification  of  the  fiat  miii- 
ister,  and  of  Joseph,  it  most,  however,  be  admitted,  tb«t 
the  national  character  of  the  Portuguese,  at  once  bigoted, 
sanguinary,  and  vindictive,  demanded  a  severe  goven* 
ment.  They  were  neither  to  be  reformed,  enligfatncd, 
nor  coerced,  by  gentle  and  palliative  remedies.  At  tbe 
decease  of  John  -the  Fifth,  the  sueets  of  Lisbon,  even  ia 
the  most  frequented  quarters,  exhibited  perpetual  sceocs 
of  violence  and  of  murder,  during  the  night.  Deed 
bodies,  stabbed,  and  covered  with  wednds,  were  left  ex. 
posed  in  the  squares  and  public  places.  But,  beibre  177), 
the  police,  introduced  and  rigorously  enforced  by  tbe 
Marquis  de  Pombal,  had  almost  extingnisfaed  these 
enormities ;  and  had  rendered  the  capital  nearly  asercBit 
as  London.  During  my  residence  there,  of  many  wceki, 
such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  patrole,  tltat  only  one  ai- 
sassination  was  committed ;  and  I  have  returned  home, 
alone,  on  foot,  at  the  latest  hours,  without  danger  or  ap- 
prehension. Nor  were  the  cares  of  the  first  minister 
limited  to  the  mere  protection  of  the  metropolis.  Its 
re-ediQcatioo,  salubrity,  and  improvement  in  every  eeoee, 
occupied  his  capacious  mind.  Lisbon  might  trylj  be 
said  to  rise  from  its  ashes,  as  ancient  Rome  did  nnder 
Augustus,  renewed  and  beautified.  The  edocstion  ef 
the  young  nobility  formed,  likewise,  a  distinguished  oth 
ject  of  his  regard.  A  college,  founded  solely  for  their 
benefit,  at  an  in^tnense  expense,  was  already  nearly  cooi- 
pleted.  I  visited  it,  as  I  did  the  manufactures  of  silk,  ef 
lace,  of  ivory,  and  many  others,  carrying  on  under  hie 
auspices.  All  these  bespoke  a  great  and  elevated  nndo- 
standing,  intent  on  ameliorating  the  order  of  things,  and 
animated  by  very  salutary  or  enlarged  views.  Bat  tbe 
greater  number  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal's  institntioDS, 
edifices,  and  fabrics,  being  incomplete,  demanded  time  er 
funds  for  their  entire  accomplishment.  The  detesUtioa 
in  which  he  was  held,  impeded  their  progress;  nor  was 
it  doubted,  that  as  soon  as  the  present  queen,  then  ?n»' 
cess  of  Brazil,  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  her  toper- 
stition,  or  her. prejudices,  would  overturn  all  that  Joseph 
and  his  minister  had  done,  to  introduce  iqprovMMnts 
or  reforms  into  PortugaL  The  event  justified  thu  pre- 
diction. 

Joseph's  reign,  which  had  been  marked  by  sarthqaakee, 
conspiracies,  and  war,  was  regarded  by  the  Portugoces 
nation,  not  without  lome  apparent  leaseD,  as  a  noit 
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cftltmUoos  period.  Yet,  if  we  eoiifwre  the  miefortiines 
ef  tbat  tune  wUh  those  which  have  tocceeded,  when  the 
totereigii,  the  royal  fiuoUy,  a»id  the  principal  nobihty, 
hate  heen  oonipeUed  to  abandoi^  their  native  coontry,  in 
Older  to  seek  an  aaykini  in  South  America,  while  the  capi- 
tal and  the  provinces  have  beeii  occupied,  overrun,  and 
piu^dend,  by  a  revolutionary  epemy  of  the  moot  rapacious 
description ;  how  comparatively  tolerable  were  the  evils 
endured  Doder  Joseph,  when  placed  near  those  to  which 
Fortogai  has  been  safajected  under  his  daughter.  They 
nay  be  said  to  have  equaled,  if  they  did  not  exceed, 
between  1807  and  1810,  the  d^^atioo  and  subvernon 
which  followed  the  death  of  Sebastian  in  the  sixteenth 
ceotttij,  when  Philip  the  Second  rendered  himself  mss- 
Iv  of  the  kingdom.  Having  mentioned  Sebastian,  I  shall 
•ay  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  perished  or  disappeared  in  the 
femens  battle  of  Anils,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  fought 
OQ  the  4th  of  August,  1£78.  I  have  soen,  in  the  royal 
palaee  at  Giotia,  a  little  open  court  or  balcony,  adjoining 
one  of  the  rooms  of  state,  in  which  was  constructed  a 
steoe  chair  or  seat,  coated  wiih  a  sortof  coane  porcelain, 
«  bench  of  the  same  materials  extending  on  each  side. 
In  that  chair,  while  his  ministers  sat  round  him,  Sebas- 
tian, as  constant  tradition  asserts,  held  the  memorable 
council  in  which  the  onterprise  against  Morocco  was  re- 
solved on, contrary  to  the  advioeand  opinions  of  his  more 
pmdeat  oouneeUors.  That  he  was  oo  more  seen  after 
the  daj  of  tho  battle  of  Anila,  by  the  Portuguese,  is  cer- 
tain i  but  it  is  not  absolutely  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt 
that  ho  perished  these.  His  body  was  never  found,  or 
at  least  was  never  identified,  and  I  have  conversed 
with  veiy  jndictons  men  at  Lisbonj  who  inclined  to 
behova  that  the  individual  who  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1698,  asserting  hiiaself  to  be  Sebastian,  was  really 
that  prince. 

Jooeph  had  ens  sister  named  Barbara,  who  was  mar- 
ried at  seventeen  years  of  age  to  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Astttriaa,  jM>ung«st  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  king 
of  Spain,  hy  his  first  queen,  and  who  afterwards  suo- 
ceeded  hin  in  the  Spanish  throne.    This  princess,  who 
sssins  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  su- 
ptfstitiesi  and  of  music,  before  she  quitted  Lisbon,  in 
Sider  to  heooae  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  in  1729,  having 
firpttired  to  the  church  of  the  *<Madro  do  Dios,"  or 
Kother  of  Grod,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in 
Che  saborto,  thera  made  a  solemn  offering  to  the  Virgin 
of  the  niAk  dress,  laces,  and  valuable  jewels,  which  she 
had  worn  at  the  ceremony  of  her  espousals.     I  was  in- 
duced to  visit  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  this 
Biagnificent  sacrifice,  or  renunciation  of  female  ornament. 
7*he  image  was  habited  from  head  to  foot  in  the  finest 
lace,  tho  stooMcher,  necklace,  and  ear-rings,  being  alto- 
gether  eomposed  of  brilliants.     Lady  Wortley  Montagu 
leiBnrfcs  in  one  of  her  letters  written  from  some  psrt  of 
Ciemianj,  I  believe  from  Cologne,  that  in  her  time,  as 
eariy  as  1717,  or  1718,  the  knavery  of  the  priests  had 
aheodj  removed,  in  most  or  in  many  of  tbe  catholic 
charchea,  the  precious  stones  which  devotees  had  pre- 
sented to  the  saints,  substituting  paste  or  other  imitations 
in  thrir  place.  This  assertion  may  have  been  well  founded 
relative  to  Germany,  but  was  not  true  in  Portugal  at  a 
anch  later  period.     I  viewed  these  diamonds,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  priests,  very  closely,  through  the  medium  of  a 
glaas  case,  in  which  the  Virgin  herself  was  enclosed ;  and 
1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  were  the  identi- 
cal jewels  presented  by  the  princess  on  tbe  above  men- 
tioned occasion.  At  the  feet  of  his  mother,  secured  within 
the  same  case,  lay  a  waxen  figure  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
wrapt  In  similar  attire,  and  reposing  in  a  cradle  of  solid 
aher.  How  long  these  costly  articles  of  dress  may  have 
lemained  unremoved  in  the  church  of  the  *<  Madre  de 
Dios,"  since  I  saw  them,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but 
We  may  presume  that  the  prince  regent,  when  he  em- 
barked fer  Rio  Janeiro,  did  not  leave  them  behind  for  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes,  or  tbe  revolutionary  rapacity  of  the 
French  generals,  who  would  no  more  have  spar^  them 
than  the  elder  Dionysius  r^gpected  the  golden  beard  of 
Escnlspius,  or  the  mantle  of  Jupiter. 

THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE. 

I  passed  a  great  part  of  the  years  1775  and  1776  in 
France,  not  long  after  the  decease  of  Louis  thd  Fifteenth, 
a  sovereign  whose  character  and  actions  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  depreciated  and  undervalued  by  the  French, 


nearly  in  the  jnme  proportion  that  they  have  elevated 
those  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  above  their  just  standard. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  while 
in  childhood ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  advantages  as 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  enjoyed,  whose  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  watched  with  maternal  solicitude  over  his  pre- 
servation.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  survived  both  his 
parents,  w<8  left  during  the  regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  principally  to  the  care  of  Fleury,  Bishop  of 
Frejus,  who  obtained  over  his  pupil  an  eariy  and  almost 
an  unbounded  ascendant.  The  regency  lasted  above 
eight  years,  and  there  is  no  period  of  time  since  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  the  Second  in  1689,  during  which  France 
and  England  have  been  so  closely  united  by  political 
ties.  George  the  First,  and  the  regent  duke,  both  dreaded 
a  pretender;  one  in  the  son  of  James,  the  other  in  Philip 
the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain.  Impelled  by  this  apprehension, 
the  two  princes  equally  made  tbe  policy  and  interests  of 
their  respective  countries  subordinate  to  their  personal 
objects  of  scqnisition  or  ambition.  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  immoral  and 
profligate  men  whom  we  have  beheld  in  modem  ages. 
Tbe  orgies  of  the  «<  Palais  Royal,"  probably  exceeded  in 
depravity,  as  well  as  in  enormity,  every  thing  of  the  same 
kind  ever  acted,  even  in  France.  The  incestuous  febles 
of  antiquity,  and  the  unnatural  amours  of  Cyniras  and 
Myrrba,  which  we  read  with  horror  in  Ovid,  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  realised  in  the  persons  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  Berri,  and  the  Abbess  de  Chelles,  with  their  own 
father.  But,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  excited  by  such 
scenes  of  infamous  turpitude,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  regent  displsyed  some  of  tbe  greatest  endowments 
and  talents,  fitted  both  for  the  cabinet  and  for  the  field. 
His  descendant,  who  performed  so  detestable  a  part  in  the 
late  French  revolution,  only  resembled  him  in  his  vices. 
He  inherited  neither  the  distinguished  personal  courage, 
nor  the  ardour  for  knowledge,  nor  the  military  skill,  nor 
the  aptitude  for  public  business,  nor  the  elevated  mind  of 
the  regent,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  some 
considerations  of  goodness,  or  some  emotions  of  affection, 
might  easily  have  acted  by  Loum  the  Fifteenth  as  we 
suppose  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  did  by  Edward 
the  Fifth ;  or,  as  we  know  that  the  late  Duke  of  Orieans 
acted  by  Loois  the  Sixteenth  and  hb  queen.  To  the 
regent,  whose  life  was  terminated  in  the  arms  of  the 
Duchess  de  Valori,  abbreviated  by  his  excesses,  succeeded 
the  short  and  feeble  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
comprising  scarcely  three  years;  but  which  produced  one 
event  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  young  king,  and  to 
France — I  mean  his  marriage. 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  last,  or  present  century,  of 
any  female  attaining  so  great  an  elevation,  as  that  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Leczinska  to  the  throne  of  France :  for 
we  cannot  justly  reckon  the  second  marriage  of  the  Czar 
Peter  with  Catherine,  the  Livonian  peasant,  as  an  excep- 
tion. Muscovy  could  scarcely  then  ht  considered  as 
forming  a  portion  of  the  European  system,  nor  were  its 
sovereigns  altogether  subjected  to  our  usages.  That  the 
daughter  of  an  expatriated  Polish  nobleman  or  palatine, 
whom  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  bad  nominally 
forced  upon  the  Poles  ss  their  king  during  a  few  years ; 
but  who  was  in  fact  only  a  needy  exiled  adventurer, 
driven  by  necessity  to  take  shelter  in  an  obscure  provin- 
cial town  of  Alsace,  and  destitute  of  territories,  or  almost 
of  support;  that  a  princess,  if  such  she  might  be  properly 
denominated,  who  could  hardly  be  thought  a  suitable 
match  for  one  of  the  petty  sovereigns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  or  the  Rhine,  should  have  been  selected  for  the 
consort  of  a  King  of  France,  may  sssuredly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  singular  caprices  of  fortune.  Its  sin- 
gularity becomes  augmented,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
young  monarch  was  already  not  only  betrothed  to  tbe 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  his  uncle.  King  of  Spain ; 
but  that  the  princess  destined  to  share  his  throne  and  bed, 
had  long  resided  in  France,  the  nuptials  being  only  de- 
layed till  the  two  parties  should  attain  a  proper  age.  Vet, 
in  defiance  of  this  impediment,  did  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
venture  to  send  back  Philip's  daughter  to  Madrid ;  and  I 
met  her  at  Lisbon  near  half  a  century  afterwards,  become 
Queen  of  Portugal,  transported  from  the  banks  of  tbe 
Seine  to  those  of  the  Tagus;  while  a  native  of  Poland, 
brought  up  in  obscurity,  and  hardly  accounted  among 
the  female  candidates  for  an  European  crown,  supplied 
her  place.  Tbe  motive  assigned  for  so  extraordinary  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  was  his 
apprehension  that  the  young  king,  whose  delicate  consti- 


tution seemed  scarcely  to  promise  his  attaining  to  man- 
hood, should  die  without  issue. 

I  have  been  assured  by  persons  conversant  in  the 
secret  history  of  the  early  part  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's 
reign,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  determined  on 
dissolving  the  uncoosummated  marriage  between  the 
young  king  and  Philip's  daughter,  he  found  himself  un- 
der the  greatest  embarrassment  whom  to  substitute  in 
her  room.  He  had  a  sister,  Mademoiselle  de  -Sens,  bom 
in  1705,  whose  age  and  personal  accomplishments  ren- 
dered her  a  fit  bride  for  Louis.  She  then  resided  at  the 
abbey  of  Footevraud  in  Anjou,  under  the  protection  of 
the  abbess,  and  it  was  natural  for  tbe  duke  to  desire  to 
raise  her  to  the  throne.  But  he  was  himself  enslaved  to 
the  celebrated  Marchioness  de  Prie,  his  mistress,  who 
wished  to  have  the  merit  of  naming  the  futtire  queen,  in 
whose  household,  and  about  whose  person,  she  aspired 
to  occupy  a  distinguished  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  both  equally  dreaded  giving  a  wife  to  their  sove- 
reign, whose  charms,  talents,  or  ambition,  might  impel 
her  to  assume  an  empire  over  his  mind.  Louis,  then  only 
entering  on  his  sixteenth  year,  brought  up  in  greit  se* 
elusion,  scarcely  initiated  in  public  business,  and  though 
not  destitute  of  talents,  yet  indolent,  of  very  reserved 
habits,  modest,  and  diffident  of  himself^  would  not  impro- 
bably, like  his  uncle  Philip  the  Fifth,  be  governed  by  a 
queen  of  energy  or  spirit.  Before  tbe  choice  fell  there- 
fore on  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  sister,  it  behoved  the  mar- 
chioness to  ascertain  whether,  if  selected  for  so  great  an 
elevation,  she  would  piobably  manifest  ductility  of  cha- 
racter, gratitude,  and  attachment  towards  tbe  person  who 
principally  raised  her  to  that  eminence.  In  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  on  a  point  so  important,  Madame  de 
Prie  determined  to  procure  an  interview  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  .Sens,  to  whom  she  was  unknown  by  person, 
though  not  by  reputstion.  Assuming  therefore  a  ficti- 
tious name,  she  repaired  to  Fontevraud,  and  having  been 
presented  to  her,  found  means  to  turn  tbe  conversation 
on  the  Marchioness  de  Prie.  Unconscious  that  the 
stranger  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse  was  the 
marchioness  herself;  tbe  princess  gave  full  scope  to  her 
antipathy  towards  a  woman  whom  she  considered  as 
exercising  a  pernicious  influence  over  her  brother's  mind. 
This  disclosure  of  her  sentiments  at  once  stopped  tbe 
fuither  prosecution  of  Madame  de  Prie's  plan  ibr  placing 
her  on  the  French  throne,  and  con>peUed  her  to  turn  her 
views  to  another  quarter. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  not  discouiaged  by  the  ob- 
stacle which  difference  of  religion  imposed,  next  em- 
braced the  extraordinary  measure  of  demanding  for  bis 
master  tbe  haiwi  of  an  Englisb  princess ;  and  he  named, 
as  the  ol)ject  of  bis  selection,  thp  eldest  grand-daughter 
of  George  the  First,  Anne,  who  afterwards  married 
William  the  Fourth,  Prince  of  Orange.  This  event 
took  place  in  1725.  However  strong  might  be  the  ob- 
jection arising  from  her  profession  of  the  protestant 
faith,  which  she  must  necessarily  have  renounced,  in 
order  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  yet  the  offer  was 
alluring ;  and  Henrietta,  sister  of  Charles  the  Second, 
bad  married  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  alter  Charles's  restoration.  But  George 
tbe  First,  though  gratified  by  the  proposition  of  seeing 
orte  of  his  female  descendants  wear  the  French  crown, 
yet  was  too  wise  to  accept  it;  well  knowing  that  such 
an  alliance,  however  splendid  in  itself,  or  whatever  po- 
litical advantages  it  might  seem  to  present,  would  irritate 
and  disgust  all  tbe  adherents  of  the  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover.  Thus  foiled  in  two  attempts  to  dis- 
pose of  Louis  tbe  Fifteenth's  hand,  and  firmly  resolved 
on  efiecUng  bis  marriage  without  delay,  Madame  de  . 
Prie  cast  her  eyes  on  Maria  Leczinska,  the  daughter  of 
Stanislaus.  She  was  then  living  with  her  father,  at 
Weissembourg,  in  Alsace  ;  a  town  situate  not  far  from 
tbe  Rhine,  on  the  frontier  of  Germany,  though  in  the 
dominions  of  France,  where  the  titular  King  of  Poland 
resided  in  as  much  obscurity  as  Charles  the  Second 
lived  in  the  preceding  century  at  Cologne,  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell.  So  little  expectation  did  he 
entertain  of  matching  his  daughter  with  a  crowned 
head,  that  he  had  already  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  a  private  nobleman,  a  subject  of  France, 
tbe  Count  d'Estrees,  who  offered  her  marriage.  Stanis- 
laus accepted  the  o£fer,  but  desired  to  delay  its  accom- 
plishment till  he  could  procure,  if  possible,  the  honoura 
of  a  dnchess,  at  the  eourt  of  Versailles,  for  Mademoiselle 
deLaczinska. 
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With  that  Tiew,  he  actually  made  applicatioos  to  ob 
tain  a  brevet  of  dake  for  the  Count  d'Eetrees,  hia  de» 
tined  son-in-law,  tboogh  without  auccess,  fortune 
reserving  for  her  the  first  diadem  in  Europe.  Her 
principal  recommendation  consisted  in  her  want  of 
personal  aUractions,  the  humility  of  her  condition,  and 
the  ol)ligation  to  gratitude  which  she  must  naturally  feel 
for  the  authors  of  ao  wonderful  a  change  in  her  fortune. 
In  fact,  nature  had  neither  bestowed  on  her  beauty,  ele- 
gance of  manners,  nor  intellectual  endowments  of  any 
kind.  Even  youth  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  pos- 
sess, as  she  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  while  her 
destined  husband  was  only  sixteen.  We  know  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  singularity  of  such  a  choice, 
or  the  passive  apathy  displayed  by  Louis,  while  his 
minister  and  Madame  de  Prie  thus  disposed  of  his  per- 
son. Maria  Leczinska  brought  him  nothing,  as  a  portion, 
on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  except  modesty,  virtue,  and 
goodness  of  heatt  Yet  the  young  king,  during  eleven 
or  twelve  years  after  his  marriage,  exhibited  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  fidelity  which  stands  strongly  contrasted 
with  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  dissolute  amours,  at  the 
same  period  of  life,  though  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fourth,  could  boast  of  much  superior  personal 
charms  to  the  Polish  princess.  The  Duchess  de  la 
Valiere,  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de  Fon- 
tanges,  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's youth.  It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  his  successor's  life,  that  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
Duchess  de  Chateau-roox,  and  finally  sunk  into  the 
arms  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  and  of  tho 
Countess  du  Barry. 

The  Duke  de  Bourbon's  and  Madame  de  Prie's  period 
of  power  proved  nevertheless  of  short  duration.  He 
was  banished  in  1726  to  Chantilly ;  and  at  that  point  of 
time  commences  Cardinal  Fleury's  administration.  It 
lasted  nearly  as  long  as  Richelieu's,  namely,  about  seven- 
teen years;  and  though  Fleury  was  far  inferior  in 
strength  of  character,  resources,  and  energy,  to  his  pre- 
decessor, yet  may  France  justly  feel  for  him  equal  grati- 
tude. Pacific,  economical,  unostentatious,  and  mild,  he 
seemed  made  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  coun- 
try by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  regent.  If  Richelieu, 
as  we  are  assured  from  cotemporary  authority,  ven- 
ture^ to  raise  his  eyes  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  to  make 
her  propositions  of  a  libertine  nature,  it  is  equally  a 
fact,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  that  Fleury,  then 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  carried  his  presumption  still 
farther  with  respect  to  Maria  Lex^nska.  I  shall  not, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  relate  the  particulars.  That 
princess,  conscious  nevertheless  of  the  ascendant  which 
the  cardinal  had  obtained  over  her  husband,  possessed 
too  much  prudence  to  communicate  to  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  subject  of  her  complaint  She  wisely  pre- 
ferred making  a  confidant  of  her  father.  To  Stanislaus 
she  therefore  revealed  the  temerity  of  the  aged  minister, 
and  besought  him  to  give  her  his  advice  for  her  conduct, 
particularly  on  the  propriety  of  her  acquainting  Louis 
with  the  circumstance.  Stanislaus  exhorted  her,  ic  re- 
ply, to  bury  the  secret  for  ever  in  her  own  bosom ;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  sovereign  princesses  are 
placed  on  such  an  eminence  as  almost  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  disrespectful  propositions  to  be  made 
them,  unless  they  encourage,  to  a  certain  degree,  such 
advances.  The  queen  was  discreet  enough  to  adopt  this 
judicious  and  paternal  counsel.  If  I  had  not  received 
the  anecdote  here  related  from  a  person  whose  intimacy 
with  the  individuals  composing  the  court  of  France  at 
that  time,  joined  to  his  rank  and  high  character,  left  no 
dpubt  of  its  authenticity,  I  should  not  venture  to  recount 
the  fact. 

To  I^uis  the  Fifteenth  France  stands  indebted  for 
the  acquisition  of  Lorrain,  a  territory  of  such  inestima- 
ble value  as  to  mock  calculation  ;  perhaps  surpassing  in 
renl  importance  any  augmentation  of  tho  French  do- 
minions made  by  arms  within  the  three  last  centuries. 
Ifonry  the  Second  had  conquered  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun, from  the  German  empire,  besides  reannextng  Calais, 
so  long  held  by  the  English  princes.  The  counties  of 
Bourg  and  Bresse,  covering  the  borders  on  the  side  of 
Savoy,  were  gained  by  Henry  the  Fourth.  His  son, 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  or  more  propcHy  to  speak,  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelien,  added  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne, 
•ttuate  at  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  towards  Cata- 
lonia ;  while  in  another  quarter  he  reduced  Artois  and 
Akaca  lo  Um  French  obedience.    Lastly,  Louis  th# 


Fourteenth,  in  the  course  of  his  long,  ambitious,  and 
sanguinary  career,  exceeding  in  duration  seventy  years, 
not  only  enlarged  or  strengthened  his  frontier  along  the 
Rhine,  but  augmented  his  territories  by  the  addition  of 
Franche  Conit^,  and  of  a  vast  portion  of  Flanders.  Yet 
may  we  justly  doubt  whether  any  of  these  acquisitions 
conferred  such  strength  and  security  as  the  possession 
of  Lorrain.  When  we  reflect  on  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  that  fine  province,  stretching  info  the  midst  of  France, 
and  separating  Champagne  frbm  Burgundy,  contiguous 
on  the  east  of  Germfiny,  while  on  the  west  its  limits 
approached  Paris  itself; — we  must  own  that  the  French 
are  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  who  perma- 
nently retained  such  a  tract  of  country.  It  afiixed  the 
seal  to  every  preceding  eflbrt  made  by  their  kings,  for 
the  security,  greatness,  and  protection  of  France,  leaving 
no  object  of  real  and  wise  ambition  unaccompliahed. 
Nor  can  we  too  severely  censure  the  inert  or  parsimo- 
nious and  narrow  policy  of  Walpole,  in  permitting  Car- 
dinal Fleury  to  illustrate  his  administration  by  such  an 
act.  France  did  not  indeed  instantly  take  possession  in 
her  own  name  of  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar.  For- 
tune, afU;r  raising  Maria  leczinska  to  the  throne  of 
France,  conferied  on  her  father,  in  recompense  for  his 
ideal  Polish  crown,  those  fertile  provinces,  the  enjoyment 
and  revenues  of  which  were  secured  to  him  for  his  life. 
Such  a  substitution  was  in  fiict  exchanging  the  armour 
of  Diomed  for  that  of  Glaucns ;  a  barren  sceptre  for 
one  of  gold. 

Stanislaus,  when  this  event  took  place  in  1786,  was 
already  nearly  sixty,  and  he  remained  during  thirty 
years  Duke  of  Lorrain.  His  administration,  mild, 
beneficent,  and  liberal,  rendered  him  beloved  by  bis  new 
subjects.  He  embellished  Nancy,  the  capital ;  but  he 
held  his  court  and  residence  principally  at  Luneville, 
where  he  expired  in  consequence  of  a  singular  accident, 
having  been  burnt  to  death.  Charles,  King  of  Navarre, 
sumamed  the  Bad,  perished  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
about  four  centuries  earlier,  at  Pampeluna.  The  late 
Lady  Mary  Churchill,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  daughter, 
who  then  resided  with  her  husband  at  Luneville,  has 
more  than  once  recounted  to  me  all  the  particulars  of 
Stanislaus'  end.  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lady  Mary,  who 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him,  dined  at  his  villa 
of  Bon  Secours,  a  short  distance  from  Luneville,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  life. 
She  assured  me,  that  though  extremely  bent  with  age 
and  infirmities,  being  then  near  eighty-nine  years  old, 
he  retained  both  his  faculties  and  his  good  humour. 
Naturally  gallant,  he  had  a  nominal  mistress,  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Boufflers,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the  palace 
of  Luneville,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
though  he  manifested  neither  jealousy  nor  dissatisfaction 
at  her  preference  of  a  younger  rival.  His  own  chan- 
cellor had  contrived  lo  insinuate  himself  into  Madame 
de  Boufflers'  favour,  a  fact  of  which  the  king  was  not 
ignorant.  Taking  leave  of  her  one  evening,  when  re- 
tiring to  his  apartment,  after  embracing  her,  ^«  Jkfon 
chanceHer**  added  he,  "  vous  dira  le  re»te  ;"  a  jocose 
allusion  to  the  words  with  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
French  sovereigns,  when  holding  a  bed  of  justice,  al- 
ways finish  their  harangues.  Stanislaus,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  withdrew  to  rest  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  his  depsrture  constituted  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing faro.  All  the  persons  of  both  9exes,  composing 
his  court  and  household,  then  sat  down  to  that  infatuate 
ing  game,  which  was  continued  without  intermission  to 
a  late  hour.  But  a  circumstance  seemingly  incredible 
is,  that  the  rage  for  it  became  such  as  to  attract  by  de- 
grees to  the  table  all  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  down 
to  the  very  turnspits  or  scullions,  who,  crowding  round, 
staked  their  ecv9  on  the  cards  over  the  heads  of  the 
company.  Such  a  fact  sufficiently  proves  the  relaxation 
of  manners  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Lorrain, 
under  Stanislaus. 

His  death,  as  Lady  Mary  Churchill  related  it  to  me, 
took  place  in  February,  1766,  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  old  king,  who,  like  the  Poles  and  Germans,  was 
much  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco,  usually  finished 
several  pipes,  every  day.  Being  alone,  in  an  undress, 
while  endeavouring  to  knock  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
he  set  fire  to  his  gown  ;  and  his  valet  de  chambre,  who 
alone  exercised  the  privilege  of  entering  his  apartment, 
had  unfortcnately  just  goneinto  the  town  of  Luneville. 
His  cries  were  not  immediately  heard ;  but  when  they 
iMcbad  the  offiMr  stationed  on  guaid  in  the  outward 


room,  he  flew  to  the  king's  assistance — and  having  con« 
trived  to  throw  bin  down  on  the  floor,  the  flames  were 
speedily  extinguished.  Re  might  even  have  survired 
and  recovered  the  accident,  if  it  had  not  been  accom- 
panied with  a  singular  drcuaMtance.  Stanialaue,  who 
had  become  devout  during  the  last  years  of  his  li^,  as 
a  penance  for  hia  tran^greasiona,  consuntly  wore  nnder 
his  shirt,  next  to  his  flesh,  a  **  reliqnaire/'  or  girdle,  nrnde 
of  silver,  having  points  un  the  inside  from  space  to  space. 
These  points  becoming  heated,  and  being  presaed  into 
his  body,  while  in  the  act  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  caoeed 
a  number  of  wounds  or  sores— the  discbarge  from  which, 
at  his  advanced  period  of  life,  proved  too  severe  for  his 
enfeebled  constitution.  Conscious  that  his  end  ap« 
proeched,  and  only  a  bhort  time  before  it  took  piece,  be 
expreased  a  warm  desire  to  see  Mr.  Chnrchili  and  Ledy 
Mary.  They  having  immediately  waited  on  him,  the 
king  received  them  with  great  complacency,  and'  with 
perfect  self-possession — took  leave  of  them  most  cheer* 
fully,  remarked  the  singularity  of  his  fortune  thftraghont 
life,  and  added,  alluding  to  tho  strange  manner  of  hie 
death,  **  It  ne  manqvoit  qu*vn4  pareifk  morif  ppttr  un 
avanturier  comme  mot"  He  soon  afterwards  expired, 
retiiining  his  senses  and  understanding  almost  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  existence. 

If  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  by  the  peace  of  1780,  acquired 
Lorrain  for  France,  he  covered  himself  and  his  comstrf 
with  military  glory,  during  the  war  that  commenced  in 
1741,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth. 
Fleury  was  no  more ;  he  and  Walpole  having  flniebed 
their  political  careers  nearly  about  the  same  time.  His- 
tory  can  present,  in  no  period  of  the  worid,  an  ineiance 
of  a  first  minister  commencing  his  administration,  Hke 
Fleury,  at  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  retaining  hie 
power  till  he  was  ninety.  Such  a  feet  most  indeed  be 
considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  natnre, 
moral,  as  well  as  physical.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  Spain, 
who  approached  the  nearest  to  him,  died  at  eigfaty-one. 
In  1744,  the  year  after  Fleury's  decease,  Loais  was 
seized,  at  Metz,  with  a  fever,  which  nearly  proved  &tai, 
Had  he  expired  at  that  time,  ae  waa  expected  to  happen 
every  moment  during  several  successive  days,  his  memory 
would  have  been  embalmed  in  the  hearts  ofliissatiiects, 
and  of  mankind.  Never  were  more  ardent  or  more 
universal  vows  offered  up  to  Heaven  by  the  Roman 
people,  for  the  recovery  of  Germanicus,  than  were  made 
by  the  French  nation,  for  his  restoration  !  They  were 
unfortunately  heard,  and  we  are  Ibrced  to  exclaira  with 
Juvenal, 

*<  Provide  Pompeio  dederat  campania  Febrea 
Optandas :  eed  mults  urbes,  et  publics  vote 
Vicerunl." 

Though  Louis,  like  Pompey,  survived  these  teethao- 
nies  of  popular  favour,  yet,  daring  the  whole  course  of 
that  war,  down  to  its  termination  in  1748,  he  continDed 
to  deaerve,  and  to  retain  the  afiections  of  the  iialioD« 
Four  brilliant  and  triumphant  campaigns,  in  one  of 
which  he  was  personally  present,  rendered  him  master  cf 
all  the  Austrian  Netheriands.  The  military  trophies  of 
Marlborough,  erected  forty  years  earlier  on  the  eamo 
plains,  were  lost  at  Fontenoy,  at  Roucoux,  and  at  Lafeldt. 
Greater  by  his  moderation  than  even  by  his  conquesta, 
he  gave  peace  to  Europe,  at  Aix*la-Chapelle,  when  Hol- 
land lay  open  to  his  attack ;  and  when  Mr.  Pelban,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  Bn gland,  poe- 
sessed  neither  pecuniary  nor  military  reeonreea  for 
maintaining  the  contest.  Loub  the  Fourteenth  may 
undoubtedly  have  inspired  more  terror  at  certain  periode 
of  his  reign,  but  never  excited  nK>re  respeet  than  did  hia 
successor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war,  which  took 
place  on  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa. 

MARSHAL  SAXE. 

It  forms  a  curious  subject  of  reflection,  that  the  armies 
of  France,  during  this  splendid  portion  of  Louie  the 
Fifteenth's  reign,  when  he  thus  overran  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, were  commanded  by  foreigners.  To  Conde, 
Turenne,  and  Luxembodrg,  had  succeeded  Catioat, 
Yendome,  BoufiSers,  and  Villars :  but  these  last  generals 
left  no  successors.  In  1784,  VilliArs,  at  near  fourscore, 
remained  the  sole  survivor  of  those  illustrious  com- 
manders, who,  from  Rocroi  down  to  Densin,  from  1643 
to  1712,  had  carried  victory  over  so  many  countries  of 
Europe.  An  Englishman,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural 
son  of  Jamee  the  Second,  by  Arabella  ChordiiU,  lictar 
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of  the  great  Dnkft  of  Marlborough,  was  plaeed  at  the 
heftiol  the  French  foreea  on  the  Rhine,  in  1734;  while 
a  G«man  and  a  Dane  subjected  Flanders  to  Lovis  the 
FiAeenth,  between  1743  and  1748.  Marshal  Saze»  the 
fprmer  ef  theee  generals,  attained  a  miUtary  reputatieB 
hardif  exceeded  by  any  individiial  in  modem  timss. 
Lewendahl,  the  other,  was  immoruUsed  by  tfie  eaptore 
ef  Be^gsn-op-Zoom,  then  regarded  as  the  most  inpreg* 
nahle  fiutiess  on  the  centinflat  Qoth  sarsived  the 
peaoe  of  Aix-la<^hapelle  only  a  few  years.  I  have  been 
in  the  apartment  of  the  palace  ef  Chambefd,  near  Blois, 
where  Marshal  Saxe  expired,  in  Noiember,  1750— ex- 
tneuated  by  pleaauna  which  had  enervated  his  Hereuleao 
feuse,  and  prodaoed  his  prematuw  end,  at  AftyUbor 
years  ef  agew  The  natarsl  son  ef  Aogurtua  the  Second, 
King  of  Polaad,  and  Elector  ef  Saxony,  be  inherited 
Irem  his  fioher  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily  strength, 
hm,  Jtke  Milo,  in  antiquity, 

**  Virihus  ille 
Conisus  pertit,  adoitrandisque  Lacertis." 

At  Ghaabenl,  where  he  lived  in  a  nugnifioent  style, 
W  constantly  entertained  a  eonpany  ef  comediana,  as  if 
he  had.  been  a  sovereign  prince.    Madeau>iselle  de  Chan- 
liBy,  an  actress  in  high  reputation  at  Paris,  having,  from 
her  personal  beauty,  no  lass  than  from  her  theatrical 
mak^  S[ttraeted  the  aurshai's  attention;  he  caused  pro- 
pasals  to  he  made  her  &r  repairing  to  Chambord  to 
perfimn  on  bis  theatre;  hut  she,  who  was  already  mar. 
ried  to  Favard,  an  aotor  on  the  French  stage,  hnowing 
the  mafshafs  designs  on  her  person,  njected   all  his 
niiBCsw     f  n  this  dilemma,  and  detemined  to  gain  posses- 
aien  of  her,  he  applied  to  Monsieur  de  Berroyer,  then 
BetOeMMtU  de  police,  requesting  him  to  compel  her  to 
visit  Chambord.     Berroyer,  desirous  of  obliging  Marshal 
Sax«»  BMds  use  ef  every  argument,  and  enforced  Uiem 
l»y  secy  aoiple  pecuniary  o^s.    Finding,  however,  idl 
hm  ex«rtioas  fruidees,  be  sent  her  a  lettre  de  eaehet,  or- 
dering 4er  immediately  to  prison,  or  to  Chamboid.     We 
inoit  own  that  this  atroeieus  abuse  of  power,  which 
reaiinde  us  ef  Appius  Claudius  and  Virginia,  in  the  con- 
•ului-  a^ee  of  Rome,  excites  indignation  against  a  govem- 
aeot  fiapahk  of  having  recoume  to  such  expedients,  in 
^der  io  gratifj  the  dopreved  and  licentious  appetites  of 
em  eThuueled  voluptuary.    Thus  pressed  between  impri- 
aoonaeat  and  the  sacrifice  of  her  person,  she  preferred 
Ibe  latter  expedient,  as  many  other  women  might  have 
done  ander  hercireumsUnces,  without  perhaps  incuning 
other  any  deep  degree  of  culpability,  or  exciting  any 
•tjooff   emotions  of  moral   reprobation.     Pity,  indeed, 
nther  than  oondeauiation,  arises  in  the  mind  of  every 
liberal  bmb,  on  such  a  recital     Arriving  at  Chambord, 
die  van  forced  to  gratify  the  BMrshars  desires.     It  is 
dtfficaU  to  lelale  the  sequel  of  the  story,  without  invo- 
lantniily  wounding  decorum:  yet,  may  the  morel  that 
it  caotaiae  almost  apologise  for  such  a  deviation,  or  in 
•uma  dagree  even  demand  it.    Mademoiselle  de  Chan- 
tJBy  kaviag  been  reluctantly  conducted  to  the  marehal*8 
btd,  afierwards  expressed  herself  with  some  contempt. 
Hqaed  at  the  ineinoation,  be  had  recourse  to  expedients 
for  reeruitiag,  or  resuscitating  his  decayed  powero.    The 
uuDtiaiy  proved  too  powerful  for  the  principal,  and  pro- 
doeed  hie  death  within  a  short  time :  a  dissolution  of 
which KademoiBelle  de  Chanliliy  formed  the  cause.    He 
«iptred  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ss  the  regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  done,  about  twenty-five  years  earlier— a 
prince  to  whom,  both  in  his  virtues,  his  endowments  of 
Bind,  and  his  defects  or  vices.  Marshal  Saxe  exhibited 
wine  analogy. 

Loois  the  Fifteenth  not  only  occupied  the  most  dis. 
liognished  place  among  the  European  sovereigns  and 
p»wer%  doring  the  period  of  nearly  eight  years,  which 
iBtervened  between  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  and 
the  commencement  of  ibe  war  of  1756 ;  and,  for  a  con- 
sderable  time  subsequent  to  that  rupture,  every  success 
Was  on  the  side  of  France.  Beyond  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Germany,  as  well  as  on  the  French 
eossts  and  shores,  her  arms  maintained  their  ascendency. 
Mezerei,  or  Voltaire,  might  have  expatiated  with  exulta- 
tion and  pleasure  on  the  events  of  Minorca,  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  of  Braddock's  defeat  in  Virginia,  of  Closter-seven, 
of  St.  Cas,  and  of  Rocbfort ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
lararedly  neither  Hume  nor  Smollett  could  have  derived, 
from  the  narration  of  those  unfortunate  or  disgraceful 
transactions,  any  subject  of  triumph.  That  Louis,  no 
less  th^  his  people^  sank  imder  tlia  eoergief  of  the  first 


Mr.  Pitt,  between  1759  and  17Q3,  must  be  admitted: 
but  all  the  achievements  of  that  great  minister,  in  both 
hemispheres,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  from  the 
Philippines  to  Cuba,  and  from  Cape  Breton  to  Senegal, 
were  sacrifioed  at  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau.  We 
apemed  to  have  humbled  the  two  branches  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  only  to  reconstruct  their  fallen  power — re- 
atoring  all  that  we  ought  in  wisdom  to  have  retained, 
and  retaining  or  acquiring  all  that  in  policy  we  should 
have  surrendered  to  France  and  Spain.  Witness  Canada 
and  Floridc^  vrhich  we  preserved  1  Witness  the  Havana, 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  so  many  other  islands  or 
settlements  which  we  ceded — not  to  include  in  the  list, 
Manilla,  a  capture  unknown  to  the  British  ministry  who 
signed  the  treaty,  and  of  which  the  ransom  has  never 
been  paid,  down  to  the  present  moment !  Well  might 
*<  Junius*'  exclaim,  that  the  ambassador  who  subscribed 
such  unbecoming  conditions,  most  have  sold  his  country ! 
Well  might  scandal,  no  doubt  unjustly,  assert,  that  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  ruQ^ved  for  herself,  as  a 
present,  from  the  court  of  VersaZr^a  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  that  the  first  minister,  Lord  Bute,  retained 
for  his  share  ninety-six  thousand !  Even  the  popularity 
of  George  the  Third,  sustained  by  the  most  irreproach- 
able and  exemplary  display  of  private  virtues,  oould  not 
stand  the  shock  of  such  a  peace— which  covered  him 
with  as  much  obloquy  as  that  of  Utrecht  had  infiicted 
on  Queen  Anne. 

France,  frem  1758  to  1770,  repaired  her  losses ;  and 
while  her  councils  were  guided  by  the  vigorous,  a^^ell 
as  enterprising  mind  of  Choiseul,  Louis  the  FiAeenth, 
however  vanquished  he  might  have  been  in  the  preceding 
contest,  reappeared  with  at  least  as  much  dignity  on  the. 
theatre  of  Europe  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  done 
after  the  nfar  of  the  succession.  Choiseul,  secure  on 
the  side  of  Flanders  and  of  Germany,  by  the  alliance 
subsisting  with  the  house  of  Austria  since  1756,  extend- 
ed succoare  to  the  Polish  insurgents  against  Catherine 
the  Second  ;  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Swedish  revo- 
lution, which  was  effected  by  Gustavus  tbe  Third,  in 
1772;  and  reduced,  to  the  obedience  of  his  master,  the 
island  of  Corsica,  nearly  about  the  time  when  that  coun. 
try  gave  birth  to  a  man  whose  relentless  and  insatiable 
ambition  or  vengeance  has  equally  laid  waste  tbe  terri. 
tory  of  France,  and  polluted  by  bis  dimes,  or  converted 
into  a  desert,  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  universal  abhorrence  excited  by  bis  atroci- 
ties, renders  it  unnecessary  to  name  a  monster,  whose 
very  existence,  and,  still  more,  whose  favoured  place  of 
retreat,  an  island  on  the  delicious  shore  of  Tuscany, 
midway  between  Leghorn  and  Toulon,  surrounded  by 
the  splendour  o(  a  prince,  seem  to  reproach  the  justice, 
no  less  than  the  poUcy,  of  the  European  powers.    ' 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  like  his  predecessor,  survived  his 
only  son ;  justifying  the  Roman  poet's  remark  on  the 
evils  that  accompany  and  characterise  longevity,  when 
he  says, — 

'^  Hsc  data  poena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovate 
Semper  clade  domus,  multis  in  luctibus,  Inqoe 
Perpetuo  moerore,  et  nigra  veste  scnescanL*' 

The  Dauphin  Louis  died  at  Fontainbleau,  towards  the 
end  of  1765,  at  the  age  of  about  tbirty^ix.  WhetbcJ 
we  con^der  his  death  abstractedly,  with  reference  to  his 
character  and  mental  qualities,  or  whether  we  try  it  by 
the  calamitous  reign  of  his  son,  which  may  be  said, 
without  a  metaphor,  to  have  brought  Fiance  to  the  block; 
we  must  be  compelled  to  regard  the  dauphin's  premature 
end,  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  events  which  could 
have  taken  place  for  the  French  monarchy,  and  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  ft  was  produced,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  persons  who  had  frequent  access  to  him,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  distinguished  place  in  his  confidence, 
from  the  efifect  of  medicines  which  he  took,  in  order  to 
repel  or  to  disperse  an  eruption  that  appeared  near  his 
mouth.  He  was  supposed  to  have  caught  the  disorder 
from  his  wife,  the  dauf^iness,  a  princess  of  Saxony, 
daughter  of  Augustus  the  Third,  King  of  Poland,  who 
had  a  violent  scorbutic  humour  in  her  blood.  Malignity 
proceeded  so  far  as  even  to  accuse  tbe  king  bis  father 
of  having  caused  the  dauphin's  death,  by  administering 
to  him  slow  poison ;  a  circumstance  principally  founded 
on  the  state  of  extenuaftion  and  languor  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  during  the  long  malady  that  brought  him  to  the 
grave ;  but  for  which  atrocious  imputation  not  the  flight* 
est  foundation  existed  in  truth. 


^  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  though  naturally  indolent,  as  well 
as  dissolute,  and  though  he  became,  like  Tiberius,  pro- 
fligate towards  the  close  of  his  life,  manifested  no  cruelty, 
nor  systematic  atrocity  of  character.  He  neither  re- 
sembled Louis  the  Eleventh,  nor  Bonaparte.  His  son 
possessed  firmness  of  mind,  and  a  solid  underatanding, 
cultivated  b^  polite  letters.  For  the  society  of  men  dis. 
tinguished  by  talents  of  any  kind,  tbe  dauphin  displayed 
ss  strong  a  partiality,  as  the  king  betrayed  an  aversion, 
throughout  his  whole  reign.  Devout,  and  in  some  de- 
gree tinctured  with  bigotry,  he  nevertheless  sought  occa- 
sions of  convening  with  individuals  known  to  have 
embraced  ideas  adverse  to  the  catholic  faith,  as  well  as 
subveraive  of  revealed  religion.  With  David  Hume, 
then  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  Paris,  and  at 
the  summit  of  his  literary  reputation,  or,  as  tbe  **  Heroic 
Epistle"  says,  «<  drunk  with  Gallic  wine,  and  Gallic 
praise,"  the  dauphin,  not  a  great  while  before  his  de- 
cease, had  a  long  conversation,  principally  on  points 
connected  with  philosophical  disquintion.  When  Hume 
was  presented  to  him, "  I  know,"  said  he,  *<  that  you 
hold  very  free  opinions  on  mattere  connected  with  reve- 
lation ;  but  my  principles  are  fixed,  and  therefore  speak 
out  to  me ;  for  otherwise  1  should  only  be  conversing 
with  a  man  in  a  mask."  He  was  the  third  dauphin  in 
hereditary  descent,  who  had  attained  to  manhood  without 
ascending  the  French  throne,  within  the  short  space  of 
fif^-four  years.  His  death  was  followed,  at  no  long 
interval  of  time,  by  that  of  the  dauphineas,  his  widow, 
and  the  queen,  bis  mother  ;  leaving  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
at  nearly  sixty,  surrounded  by  his  daughters  and  his 
grandchildren. 

Unquestionably)  the  four  last  yeare  of  his  reign  were 
passed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sardanapalus ;  oblivions 
of  his  public  duties,  insensible  to  national  glory,  and 
lost  to  every  sentiment  of  private  virtue,  or  even  of  de-  - 
coram.  From  the  instant'  that,  dismissing  Choiseul  from 
his  councils,  and  rejecting  the  favourable  opportunity 
ofllered  him  by  the  dispute  which  arose  between  England 
and  Spain,  relative  to  the  Falkland  islands,  for  recover- 
ing the  honour,  as  well  as  the  territories,  lost  by  Franco 
during  the  preceding  war ;  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasures  no  longer  suited  to  his  age :  from  that  moment, 
he  became  an  object  of  contempt  and  opprobrium  to  his 
own  subjects.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  has  been 
tried  and  estimated  by  this  inglorious  portion  of  his  life. 
Yet,  even  while  the  Dukes  of  Aiguillon  and  of  Richelieu 
directed  public  affairs,  while  the  great  seal  of  France 
was  entrusted  to  Maupeou,  while  the  finances  were 
abandoned  to  the  Abbe  Terray,  and  while  a  woman  of 
the  most  libertine  description,  Madame  du  Barry,  pre- 
sided over  his  looser  houra,  he  at  least  exerted  some 
proofs  of  vigour  in  his  treatment  of  the  parliaments  of 
his  kingdom,  whom  he  controlled  and  banished :  unlike 
his  yielding  successor,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
whelmed under  the  progressive  effects  of  popular  in- 
novation. 

When  we  compare  the  concluding  yeare  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  reign,  from  1713  to  1715,  with  the  termi- 
nation of  his  great  grandson's  life,  from  1770  to  1774, 
we  shall  see  that  tbe  court  was  alike,  in  both  instances, 
completely  under  female  control.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
as  unjust  to  place  Madame  du  Barry  in  competition  with 
Madame  du  Maintenon,  as  to  elevate  Thais  or  Campaspe 
to  a  level  with  Aspasia,  or  with  Livia.  Yet  did  the 
palace  and  court  of  the  former  prince  exhibit  as  de- 
grading a  scene  of  mingled  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and 
superstition,  as  Versailles  displayed  a  spectacle  of  de- 
bauch and  licentious  pleasure,  under  tbe  latter  sovereign. 
If  it  were  permitted  to  cite  as  authority  for  this  assertion, 
the  *<  Pucelie*'  of  Voltaire ;  a  poem  no  leas  captivating 
from  its  wit  than  dangerous  from  its  spirit  and  tendency — 
but  the  historical  portraits  scattered  throughout  which 
production  are  sketched  with  admirable  ability,  by  a 
master  hand — we  might  there  behold  the  ignominious 
figure  which  "  the  Phoenix  of  the  Bourbons"  presented 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  surrounded  by  devotees,  priests, 
and  monks, 

<*  Hereule  en  froc,  et  Priape  en  soutane." 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  during  his  last  years,  excites, 
nevertheless,  more  disgust,  because  it  is  unqualified  by 
:iny  sentiment  of  pity  or  of  respect  His  death,  which 
t4>ok  place  under  these  circumstances,  was  hailed  by  the 
French  as  the  ere  of  their  liberation  fVom  a  yoke  equally 
disgraceful  and  severe:  while  the  new  reign  awakened. 
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in  a  natioD  characterised  by  its  soperficbl  or  sangiUDC 
frame  of  mind,  the  roost  extravagant  visions  of  future 
felicity.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume  that  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  who  had  refused  to  join  Charles  the  Third 
of  Spain,  in  1770,  when  every  circomsunce  invited  him 
to  a  rupture  with  England  ;  and  who  was  known  to  have 
taken  an  unalterable  determination  of  terminating  his 
life  in  peace ;  we  may  be  assured  that  such  a  prince,  at 
aixty-eight  or  seventy,  would  not  have  sent  La  Fayette 
and  Rochambeau  across  the  Atlantic,  there  to  imbibe 
the  principles  of  rebellion  and  republicanism,  with  which 
they  returned  to  inoculate  France,  and  to  subvert  the 
throne.  Louis  the  Siiteenth,  only  four  years  after  his 
accession,  in  1778,  embraced,  though  against  his  own 
judgment,  this  pernicious  and  improvident  measure, 
from  which,  in  aq  eminent  degree,  flowed  the  destruction 
of  his  bouse.    8o  true  it  is,  that^— 

**  Evertere  domes  totas,  optantibus  ipsis, 
Di  facOes." 

We  cannot  reflect,  without  some  surprise,  that  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  manifested  more  attention,  during  his  last 
illness,  to  the  well-being  and  support  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  his  mistress,  after  his  decease,  than  his  predeces- 
sor displayed  for  Madame  du  Maintenon,  to  whom  he 
had  been  united  above  thirty  years,  by  the  solemn  ties 
of  marriage.  Scarron's  widow  possessed  nothing  as  her 
own  individual  property,  on  the  first  of  September,  1715, 
when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  breathed  his  last,  except  the 
estate  of  Maintenon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  which  she 
had  purchased,  and  a  pension  from  the  crown,  of  two 
thousand  louie-d'ors  a  year;  while  the  former,  besides 
the  immense  pecuniary  gratifications  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  royal  lover  during  the  period  of  her 
favour,  was  presented  by  him  with  the  beautiful  chateau 
and  estate  of  Lusienne,  situate  near  Marly.  Yet  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  before  he  expired,  contented  himself 
with  only  recommending  his  future  widow  to  the  pro- 
tcction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  His  successor,  on  the 
contrary,  at  an  early  period  of  his  disorder,  after  express- 
ing the  utmost  anxiety  respecting  hb  mistress,  delivered 
into  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon's  hands,  confidentially  for  her 
use,  in  the  event  of  his  decease,  a  portfolio  containing 
in  notes  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  livres,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
duke,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  courtier,  carried  this  de- 
posite  to  the  new  king. 

At  sixty.four,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  died  of  the  small- 
pox, at  Versailles ;  as  his  grandfather,  the  dsuphin,  only 
son  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  carried  off  at  the 
palace  of  Meudon«  by  the  same  malady,  in  171 1.  While 
any  reasonable  expectations  of  his  recovery  were  enter- 
tained, Madame  du  Barry  continued  her  attendance 
about  his  person  ;  every  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  disease 
being  studiously  concealed  from  him :  nor  was  he  per- 
mitted to  regard  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  lest  he  should 
discover  the  change  effected  in  his  countenance  by  the 
pustules  which  covered  bis  face.  The  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu even  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  priest  or  ecclesiastic  who 
might  procure  admission,  and,  by  warning  him  of  his 
danger,  awaken  his  apprehensions  of  eternity.  But  no 
sooner  was  his  alarming  situation  understood,  and  the 
apparent  improbability  of  his  surviving  the  attack  of  so 
malignant  a  distemper  became  disseminated  abroad, 
than  Madame  Louisa  of  France,  the  king's  youngest 
dau;;hter,  who  had  taken  the  veil  as  a  carmelite  nun, 
quitting  the  convent  at  which  she  was  prioress  at  St. 
Denis,  repaired  to  Versailles.  Wiih  irresistible  impor- 
tunity she  demanded  admittance  to  her  father,  whom  she 
admonished  of  his  perilous  state,  and  impending  disso- 
lution :  he  was  already  sinking  under  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  which  left  no  hope  of  his  surmounting  its  vio- 
lence. Madame  du  Barry  had  been  sent  away  some 
days  before,  to  Lusienne^  The  king  expired  in  a  nar- 
row  white  bed,  placed  between  two  windows  of  his 
apartment,  which  were  constantly  kept  open  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  though  the  season  of  the 
year  was  by  no  means  advanced,  it  being  only  the  tenth 
day  of  May,  1774.  These  particulars  have  all  been  re- 
lated to  .me,  not  long  after  they  took  place,  by  a  gentle- 
man, one  of  his  pages,  who  attended  him  throughout 
the  whole  couive  of  his  disorder. 

It  is  obvious,  after  a  consideration  of  tliese  facts,  that 
the  successor  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  must  have  ascended 
the  throae  under  (bt  most  ikvouimble  va^jpc—.    To  the 


majesty  of  the  first  European  crown,  he  added  the  bril- 
liancy of  youth,  not  having  yet  completed  hia  twentieth 
year.  But,  though  young,  he  possessed  neither  the 
graces,  the  activity,  nor  the  elasticity  of  mind  usually 
characteristic  of  that  period  of  life.  Heavy,  ioert,  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  and  destitute  of  all  aptitude  for  any 
exercise  of  the  body  except  hunting,  he  seemed  like 
James  the  First  of  England,  unfit  for  appearing  in  the 
field.  Eis  manners  were  shy ;  a  natural  result  of  his 
neglected  education,  which  made  Madame  du  Barry 
commonly  call  him,  during  his  grandfather's  life,  **  Le 
gro9  jargon,  mat  elcvtJ*  Yet  neveT  did  any  prince 
manifest  more  rectitude  of  intention,  greater  probity,  or 
a  warmer  desire  to  advance  the  felicity  of  his  people. 
Nor  waa  his  understanding  by  any  means  inadequate  to 
fulfilling  those  beneficent  designs.  He  even  endeavoured, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  to  repair  the  want  of  pre- 
ceding instruction  by  intense  private  application.  For 
geography  he  displayed  an  uncommon  passion ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  none  of  his  ministers  equaled  him 
in  thai  branch  of  knowledge.  Before  1778,  when  the 
French  cabinet  embraced  the  injudicious  determination 
of  aiding  the  Americans  by  sending  out  D*£staign  with 
a 'fleet  to  their  support,  the  king  had  rendered  himself 
so  perfect  a  master  of  the  topography  of  the  trans- Atlantic 
continent,  that,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Florida,  not  a  head-land,  a  bay,  a  river, 
or  almost  an  inlet,  was  unknown  to  him.  Warmly  at- 
tached to  the  queen  his  wife,  and  indisposed  to  connec- 
tions of  gallantry,  his  nuptial  fidelity  could  admit  of  no 
dispute;  and,  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  he 
might  be  esteemed  not  only  blameless,  bnt  meritorious. 
George  the  Third  could  hardly  lay  claim  to  higher  moral 
esteem  and  approbation,  in  his  private  character. 

Impressed  with  deep  sentiments  of  filial  piety  and  of 
respect  for  the  memory  as  well  as  for  the  precepts  or 
advice  of  his  father  the  dauphin,  he  aelected  his  ministers 
in  compliance  with  that  prince's  written  instructions, 
which  he  had  carefully  preserved  and  religiously  obeyed. 
Those  instructions  impelled  him  to  place  the  Count  de 
Maurepas  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration,  though 
that  nobleman  had  then  attained  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life.  He  was  indeed  as  old  as  the  Cardinal  de  Fieury, 
when  he  aasumed  the  management  of  affairs,  having  at- 
tained his  seventy- third  year  in  1774,  and  having  passed 
the  preceding  twenty-five  years  in  exile,  at  Bourges,  the 
obscure  capital  of  the  central  and  secluded  province  of 
Berri.  It  may  however  be  justly  questioned,  whether 
in  tins  choice  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  fortunate.  Mau- 
repas, though  a  man  of  super'tor  talents,  who  preserved 
in  age  all  the  freshness  of  his  intellect,  yet  plunged  his 
country  into  the  alliauce  with  America,  which  proved 
eventually,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  leading 
source  of  all  the  revolutionary  calamities  that  have  de- 
solated France.  In  his  selection  of  Vergennes  for  the 
foreign  department,  the  king  apparently  manifested  more 
discernment.  I  was  at  Stockholm,  in  June,  1774,^  when 
the  courier  who  brought  the  intelligence  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  death,  delivered  to  Monsieur  de  Vergennes, 
then  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Sweden, 
letters  recalling  him  to  Paris  in  order  to  form  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  Happily  for  themMlves  neither  Maurepas 
nor  Vergennes  survived  to  witness  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution. 

If  a  combination  of  almost  all  those  qualities  or  en- 
dowments, which  in  a  private  station  conciliate  esteem 
and  excite  respect,  could  have  secured  to  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth a  tranquil  reign,  he  might  justly  have  pretended 
to  that  felicity.  But,  unfortunately,  he  wanted  the  bolder 
and  more  affirmative  features  of  the  mind  which  confirm 
dominion,  repress  or  extinguish'  innovation,  retain  the 
various  classes  of  subjects  in  their  respective  orbits,  in- 
spire becoming  apprehension,  and  preserve  the  throne 
from  insult  or  attack.  These  defects  had  not  indeed 
become  apparent  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  early  as  1776; 
but  they  were  not  the  less  obvious  to  such  individuals  as 
had  acce^  to  his  person  and  court.  Perhaps,  had  he 
jucceeded  in  more  tranquil  times,  or  if  he  had  been  the 
immediate  successor  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth — under 
whom,  although  the  monarchy  was  convulsed  and  had 
been  almost  overturned  by  foreign  enemies  towards  the 
conclusion  of  that  reign,  yet  the  monarchical  principle 
and  power  remained  firmly  rooted  in  public  opinion — be 
might  have  maintained  himself  in  his  elevation.  But, 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
Voltaire,  Ronaseau,  and  their  diadples,  bad  undenmned 


both  the  foQiidaUons  of  the  throne  and  of  the  ahar,  bj 
inculcating  philosophical  principies,  caleahUed  in  tbetr 
results  to  propel  the  inferior  ranks  upon  the  upper 
ordera  of  society.  A  sfMrit  of  disquisition,  of  disconteflt, 
of  complaint,  and  of  reform,  whkh  pervaded  not  ooly 
the  mass  of  the  French  population,  but  which  had  iofected 
the  army,  the  navy,  and,  however  atiange  it  may  •sent, 
the  church  itaelf,  menaced  the  most  aknning  cud* 
aequences.  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Sully  woaU  hsT« 
anticipated  and  suppressed  it  in  the  birth.  Louifthe 
Thirteenth  and  Riclielieu  woukl  have  combated  and  vta- 
quiahed  it  in  the  field.  Louia  the  Fourteenth  sod 
Louvois  would  have  either  disperaed  or  overawed  sad 
intimidi^ed  it  by  measures  of  Tigour.  Even  the  regtst 
duke,  Fieury,  or  Choiseul,  would  not  have  sopbely  il- 
lowed  it  to  mature  ita  destmctive  powers,  till  it  bont 
into  a  conflagration. 

If  ever  France  stood  in  need  of  a  strong  and  ctsb  t 
severe  ruler,  it  was  at  the  death  of  Louia  the  Fifteeatb; 
when  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  the  throne  itiel^ 
were  alike,  although  from  different  causes,  iallen  into 
universal  contempt.  A  man  of  energy,  who  had  poi* 
sessed  military  taienta,  and  who,  inatead  of  breaking  the 
household  troops,  disarming  the  aovereign  aatbority, 
and  then  imprudently  convoking  the  states  gsoenl, 
would  have  mounted  on  horseback,  placed  a  stroag  gar- 
rison in  the  Bastile,  arrested  the  first  instigaton  to 
sedition,  sent  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  castle  of  Yin- 
cennes,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  thi 
last  resort  against  his  rebellioua  subjects ; — such  a  king 
might  have  defied  the  revolution.  But  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  laboufed  under  a  double  inaptitude,  moral 
and  phyalcal.  He  waa  the  only  monardi  since  Philip 
of  Valois,  if  not  the  single  instance  that  occors  aioce 
Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty,  who 
never  had  on  any  occaaion  appeared  in  person  siaeng 
his  soldiers.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his  son  the  dvh 
phin,  though  neither  of  them  were  distrnguished  by 
martial  ardour,  yet  assisted  in  the  field,  msde  a  camptign 
in  the  Netherlanda,  and  were  atationed  by  Maisbal 
Saxe  in  such  a  manner  at  the  battle  of  Fonteooy,  u  it 
least  to  be  spectaton  of,  if  not  perticipatora  in,  the  victoiy 
gained  on  that  memorable  day.  Their  ill-iated  dcacesd* 
ant  could  never  be  propelled  into  auch  exertions,  and  be 
even  betrayed  a  dislike  towarda  ahowing  himself  at  the 
peaceful  ceremony  of  a  review. 

His  personal  courage  itself,  whatever  flattery  may  it* 
sert,  or  candour  may  suggest,  was  problematical.  That 
he  displayed  considerable  preeence  of  mind,  calmnea, 
and  contempt  of  death,  when  surrounded  by  a  fariooi 
populace,  in  October,  1789,  at  Versailles,  and  in  Jaly> 

1792,  at  the  Tuileries,  cannot  be  disputed :  but,  on  the 
scaffold,  in  January,  1793,  for  the  performance  of  which 
last  act  he  must  nevertheless  have  been  prepared,  bj  all 
the  aids  of  reflection,  and  all  the  supports  of  leligioOi 
he  did  not  comport  himself  with  the  serenity  and  self- 
possession  that  characteriaed  Charles  the  First,  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  when  laying  down  their  hcadi 
on  the  block.  It  muat  however  be  admitted  oo  the  other 
hand,  that  the  guillotine,  whicb  was  only  sn  atrodeoi 
revolutionary  engine,  invented  not  so  much  to  sbbreriate 
the  sufferings  of  the  condemned  individusl,  as  tof^ili- 
tate  the  despatch  of  a  number  of  victims  with  certmtj, 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  bereaved  death  of  sU  ita  grace 
and  dignity.  I  have  likewise  aeen  and  read  very  strong 
attestations  to  the  firmness  displayed  by  the  King  of 
France  in  hia  laat  moments.     On  the  26th  of  Janoary, 

1793,  the  day  on  which  the  oflicial  account  of  bis  elo- 
cution arrived  in  London,  being  alone  with  the  Doke  of 
Dorset,  who  was  then  lord  steward  at  St.  Jameses  palaee, 
he  received  a  note,  whieh  he  immediately  showed  D)e, 
and  which  I  copied  on  the  spot.  It  contamed  theee 
words— 

«  Paris,  2l9t  January,  12  t'clock. 
"The  unfortunate  Louis  is  no  more.    He  atiflwed 
death  thu  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  with  the  moat  heroic 
courage." 

"  To  the  Jhtke  of  BoroeU^ 

The  note  had  no  signature,  but  the  duke  told  me  that 
be  knew  both  the  handwriting  and  the  writtfl".  Ye'  I 
have  been  assured  that  Louis  attempted  to  resist  or  fm- 
pede  the  executionere,  who,  impatient  for  obviooa  rea- 
sons  to  finish  the  performance,  used  a  degree  of  violence, 
threw  him  down  foiciblj  on  ^  i^ank,  in  which  acta* 
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iaet  WW  torn,  and  fiMlly  thrust  him  under  th«  goillo- 
tMM.  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Elisabeth  each 
exhibiied  in  tarn,  eoe,  the  heroiam  of  an  elevated  mind, 
■iperior  to  death ;  the  other,  the  calm  reMgnation  of  a 
■aittt  and  a  martyr,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Even 
ths  Duke  of  Orleans  himself,  covered  as  he  was  with 
dimes  and  turpitudes,  jet  derived  from  despair  a  species 
ef  affirmative  courage,  harried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
ascended  the  acafibld.with  rapidity,  and  rushed  upon  his 
fcte. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  when  I  quitted  France, 
Maria  Antoinette  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  her  beauty  and  of  her  popularity.     Her  favour 
with  the  nation  at  large  declined  from  the  period  of  her 
brother  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second's  visit  to  Paris, 
in  1777 ;  after  which  interview  between  them,  her  eno- 
maes,  with  equal  fiilsity  and  malignity,  accused  her  of 
sacri6ciBg  both  the  treasures  and  the  interesto  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  her  Austrian  connections.     Her 
penooal  charms,  which  Burke  has  overrated,  consisted 
more  in  her  elevated  manner,  lody  demeanour,  and 
gnctm  of  deportment,  all  which  announced  a  queen, 
than  in  her  fintures  or  countenance,  which  wanted  soft- 
ness and  regularity.    8he  had  besides  weak  or  rather 
inflamed  eyes ;  but  her  complexion,  which  was  dazzling, 
aided  by  youth,  and  all  the  decorations  of  dress,  in 
which  ornaments  she  displayed  great  taste,  imposed  on 
the  beholder.     In  the  national  estimation  her  greatest 
Meet  at  this  period  of  life  conaisted  in  her  steritity,  she 
having  been  married  full  six  yeais  without  giving  any 
appveot  prospect  of  issue.     But  Anne  of  Austria  had 
lemained  nearly  two  and  twenty  years  under  the  same 
reproach,  before  she  brought  into  the  world  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.    The  Count  de  Provence  was  likewise  des- 
titote  of  any  children,  though,  as  early  as  1771,  he  had 
espoused  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  while  the 
Couat  d'Artois,  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  married 
to  another  princess  of  Savoy,  was  already  become  a 
^iher.     His  son,  bom  in  1776,  had  been  created  Duke 
d'Aogouleme.     Both  the  king  and  the  Count  de  Pro- 
vens were  then  generally  regarded,  in  difiereot  ways, 
as  equally  inapt  for  the  purposes  of  marriage.    It  had 
Borertbeleaa  been  ascertained  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
laboured  under  no  impediment  for  perpetuating  his  race, 
•zcepi  a  slight  defoct  in  his  physical  organisation,  easily 
suaceptible  of  relief  by  a  surgical  operation,  but  to  on- 
der^o  which  he  for  a  long  time  manifested  great  repog- 
BADce.     Th^  importance  of  the  case,  and  the  pressing 
instaacire  which  were  made  to  him,  bavins  at  length, 
however,  sunlk>unted  his  scruples,  be  submitted  to  it; 
and  the  queen  lay  in  of  a  daughter  in  December,  1778, 
wbooe  unmerited  sufferings,  filial  piety,  and  virtues, 
baTo  justly  endeared   her  to  all   Europe.     But  Marie 
Antoinette  did  not,  till  several  years  later,  produce  a 
daophin. 

Of  the  three  royal  brothers,  the  Count  d*Artois  had 
been  cast  by  nature  in  the  most  graceful  mould.  All 
the  dignity  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  exclusively  de- 
scended to  him.  Hb  elder  brother,  the  Count  de  Pro- 
'vence,  who  resembled  the  king  in  his  person,  was  leas 
known  to  the  nation,  in  1776,  than  either  of  the  others. 
Moderate  in  his  character,  and  of  retired  habits ;  pos- 
wamng  a  strong  mind,  but  destitute  of  brilliant  or  of 
dangerous  talents,  he  approved  himself  on  all  occasions 
the  most  submiisive  of  subjects.  Both  the  younger 
princes  resided  constantly  at  Versailles,  in  a  part  of  the 
Toyal  palace;  accompanied  the  king  whenever  hie  repair- 
ed to  Compiegne  or  to  Fontainbleau ;  commonly  at- 
tended him  at  mass,  as  well  as  to  the  chase,  and  never 
absented  themselves,  even  on  an  excursion  to  Paris, 
without  his  permission.  Philip,  Duke  de  Chartres,  too 
well  known  to  as  by  his  vindictive  and  criminal  political 
intrigues,  which  at  a  more  recent  period  have  conducted 
in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  subversion  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  was  already  fallen,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  under  the  public  condemnation  or  contempt  He 
.  Imd  then  been  married  several  yeara,  to  the  sole  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  Duke  de  Penthi^vre,  last  male  of 
the  illegitimate  descendanu  of  Louie  the  Fourteenth ; 
and  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  having  plunged 
the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  his  brother4n-law,  the  Duke  de 
Peothi^vre*s  only  son,  into  the  debaucheries  which  ter- 
minated hia  life  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  That  young 
prince  espoused,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  prin- 
eesses  of  Carignan,  collaterally  descended  from  the 
bouM  of  Savojy  whose  tragical  end  ia  178  J  fonns  a  re- 


volting feature  of  the  great  act  of  blood,  denominated 
«•  the  French  revolution." 

As  the  Prince  de  Lamballe  left  no  issue,  the  Duke  de  < 
Chartres  was  asserted  to  have  accelerated,  or  rather  to 
have  produced  his  death,  from  the  sordid,  as  well  as  de- 
testable motive  of  inheriting,  in  right  of  his  consort,  the 
vast  estates  of  Penthi^vre.  However  destitute  of  proof, 
and  perhaps  even  of  just  foundation,  may  have  been  this 
imputation,  yet  (be  character  and  notorious  profligacy  of 
the  duke  obtained  for  it  universal  belief.  Affecting  to 
emulate  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  great  grand- 
father's example,  whose  portrait  was  al>vays  suspended 
close  to  his  bed,  be  only  imitated  that  prince  in  the 
licentious  depravity  of  bis  mannera,  and  the  abandoned 
nature  of  hb  amours.  The  regent,  whether  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  1706,  fighting  desperately  in 
the  trenches  before  Turin,  in  Spain,  where  he  commanded 
the  French  armies  with  distinguished  lustre,  or  at  home, 
while  conducting  the  helm  of  afiairs,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth— whatever  vicea  he  displayed,  re- 
deemed them  in  some  measure  by  hia  valour,  loyalty,  and 
capacity.  His  degenerate  descendant  incurred  the  ab- 
horrence of  all  Europe,  overturned  the  throne  of  France, 
perished  by  the  axe,  and  may  be  esteemed  the  most  atro- 
cious, as  well  as  flagitious  individual  who  has  arisen  in 
modern  ages,  for  the  calamity  of  mankind,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bonaparte. 

ENGLAND— LORD  TEMPLE. 

Returning  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1776, 1  went 
down  soon  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Nugent,  at  Gos« 
field  in  Essex,  a  seat  which  has  since,  in  the  revolution- 
ary events  of  the  present  times,  afforded  a  temporary 
asylum  to  the  represenUtive  of  the  Capetian  lino,  when 
expelled  from  a  country  over  which  bis  ancestora  had 
reigned  ia  uninterrupted  male  succession  for  above  eight 
hundred  yean!  When  I  visited  Gosfield,  among  the 
gue»ts  who  attracted  most  attention  might  justly  be 
reckoned  the  late  Lord  Temple,  then  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  very  infirm.  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  large, 
though  not  inclined  to  corpulency.  A  disorder,  the  seat 
of  which  lay  in  his  ribs,  bending  him  almost  double,  com- 
pelled him,  in  walking,  to  make  use  of  a  sort  of  crotch ; 
but  his  mind  seemed  exempt  from  any  decay.  His  con- 
versation was  animated,  brilliant,  and  full  of  entertain- 
ment. Notwithstsnding  the  nick-name  of  •'Squire 
Gawky,"  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  satirical,  or  party 
productions  of  those  times,  and  which  we  may  pre- 
sume was  not  given  bim  without  good  reason  ;  he  had 
nevertheless  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  man  of  high  con- 
dition, when  he  appeared  with  the  insignia  and  decora- 
tions of  the  Garter,  seated  at  table.  It  is  well  known  that 
George  the  Second,  who,  though  he  generally  yielded  to 
ministerial  violence  or  importunity,  yet  manifested  oflen 
great  raluctance  and  even  ill  humour  in  his  manner  of 
compliance  on  these  occasions,  strongly  disliked  Lord 
Temple.  Being  however  compelled,  in  consetiuence  of 
political  arrangements  very  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  to 
invest  that  nobleman  with  the  order  of  the  €rarter,  the 
king  took  so  little  pains  to  conceal  hia  aversion,  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  act,  that  instead  of  placing  the 
riband  decorously  over  the  shoulder  of  the  new  knight, 
his  majesty,  averting  his  head,  and  muttei ing  indistinctly 
some  expressions  of  dissatisfieuition,  threw  it  acioss  him, 
and  turned  his  back  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  rudest 
manner. 

George  the  Third,  on  such  occasions,  possessed  or  ex- 
erted more  restraint  over  his  passi(»ns  than  did  his  grand- 
father. Yet  even  he  did  not  always  execute  the  commanda 
of  hia  minister,  where  they  wera  disagreeable  or  ravolting 
to  him,  without  displaying  aome  reluctance.  I  have  been 
assured  from  high  cotemporary  authority,  that  at  the 
ceremony  of  investing  the  present  Marquis  Camden  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  after  his  return  from  being  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  majesty,  who  folt  no  little  un- 
willingness to  confer  it  on  him,  betrayed  a  considerable 
degree  of  ill  humour  in  his  countenance  and  manner. 
However,  as  he  knew  that  it  must  be  performed,  Mr. 
Pitt  having  pertinaciously  insisted  on  it,  the  king  took 
the  riband  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  a  person  present, 
before  the  new  knight  approached,  asked  of  him,  if  he 
knew  Lord  Camden's  Christian  name.  The  person,  after 
enquiring,  informed  him  that  it  was  John  Jeffreys^ — 
**  What!  what!"  replied  the  king;  «« John  Jeffireys!  the 
first  knight  of  the  Garter,  I  believe,  that  ever  was  called 
John  Jeffireya."    The  afanion  of  Geofgo  the  Second 


towaiiSs  Lord  Temple,  originated  partly  in  personal,  but 
more  from  political  motives  or  feelings.  His  present  ma* 
jeaty's  disinclination  to  con£er  the  Garter  on  Lord  Cam- 
den, probably  arose  merely  from  considering  bis  descent, 
though  most  honourable  and  respectable,  as  not  suffi- 
ciently illustrious.  But  the  great  talents  and  qualities 
of  the  first  earl  had  diffused  a  luftre  over  the  name  of 
Pratt.  In  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  true  philosophy,  such 
a  father  conferred  more  dignity  on  his  issue,  than  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Nell  Gwynn,  or'  from  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Querouaille,  or  from  Barbara  Yilliers, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  a  prince  like  Charles  the  Se- 
cond.  We  might  exclaim  with  Pope  on  the  occasion : 

**  What,  though  thy  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood  I" 

Yet  might  the  sovereign,  when  conferring  the  Garter« 
justly  consider  the  pretensions  of  a  duke  of  St. 
Albans  as  higher  than  those  of  Earl  Camden;  al- 
though he  was  the  heir  and  representative  of  a  man 
who  united  in  his  legal  and  public  character  some  of  the 
most  shining  qualities  that  can  elevate  or  adorn  human 
nature.  To  these  endowments  of  the  fother,  the  son 
originally  owed  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  which  devolved 
on  him.  To  Mr.  Pitt's  friendship  he  was  subsequently 
indebted  for  the  diatinction  of  the  Garter. 

LORD  NUGENT. 

Lord  Nugent  was  created  an  Irish  earl,  during  the 
time  that  I  was  at  Gopfield,  having  antecedently  been 
raised  to  the  title  of  Viscount  Clare.  Reformed  a  striking 
contrast  to  liord  Temple,  in  his  manners  and  address. 
Of  an  athletic  frame,  and  a  vigoious  constitution,  though 
very  far  advanced  in  yeara,  he  was  exempt  from  infirmity; 
possessing  a  stentorian  voice,  with  great  animal  spirits, 
and  vast  powera  of  conversation.  He  was  indeed  a  man 
of  very  considerable  natural  abilities,  though  not  of 
a  very  cultivated  mind.  His  talenta  seemed  more 
adapted  to  active  than  to  speculative  life ;  to  the  drawing- 
room,  or  the  house  of  commons,  than  to  the  cloeet  Hay- 
ing sat  in  many  parliaments,  he  spoke  fluently,  as  well 
as  with  energy  and  force ;  was  accounted  a  good  debater, 
and  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence  altogether  unembar- 
rassed by  any  false  modesty  or  timidity.  In  the  progress  of 
a  long  life,  he  had  raised  himself  from  a  private  gentleman 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  patri- 
monial fortune,  to  an  Irish  earldom;  which  dignity, 
together  with  his  name,  he  procured  to  devolve  on  the 
late  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  then  Mr.  Grenville,  who 
had  married  his  only  daughter.  They  were  both  like- 
wise at  Gosfield,  during  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  and 
Lord  Nugent  having  gone  up  to  town  for  the  purpose 
of  kissing  the  king's  hand  upon  his  new  creation,  re- 
turned from  thence  on  the  following  day,  as  we  wera 
seated  at  table  af^er  dinner.  The  object  of  his  visit  to 
St  James's  was  well  known  by  every  one  present ;  but 
he  immediately  announced  it  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
place,  by  filling  out  a  glass  of  vrine,  and  toasting  his 
daughter's  health  as  Lady  Mary  Grenville. 

Lord  Nugent,  when  young,  had  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  favour  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  more  than  once  destined  to  have  filled  an  oflke 
in  some  of  those  imaginary  administrations,  commemo- 
rated by  Doddington,  which  were  perpetually  fabricated 
at  Leicester  house,  during  the  long  interval  between  the 
acceasion  of  George  the  Second,  and  his  royal  bighness's 
decease,  in  1761.  The  prince  died  considerably  in  his 
debt ;  nor  was  the  sum  so  due  ever  liquidated,  unless 
we  consider  the  offices  and  dignities  conferred  on  Lord 
Nugent  by  George  the  Third  at  different  periods  of  hia 
reign,  as  having  been  in  the  nature  of  a  retribution  for 
loans  made  to  his  father.  In  return  for  these  marks  of 
royal  favour,  he  presented  verses  to  the  queen,  accompa- 
nying a  piece  of  Iriah  stuff,  which  her  majeaty  graciously 
accepted.  Both  the  poetry  and  the  manutecture  were 
satirically  said  to  be  Irish  stu£  They  began,  if  I  recol- 
lect right, 

<<  Could  poor  leme  giiU  afford. 
Worthy  the  mistress  of  her  lord. 
Of  scolptur'd  gold  a  costly  frame. 
Just  emblem  of  her  worth  should  flame." 

But  Lord  Nugent*s  muse  vrill  never  rank  him  with  Prior, 
nor  even  with  Lyttleton  and  Cheaterfield.  He  was  a 
better  courtier  than  a  poet,  and  he  had  always  been  dis- 
t^pgi^t^ha^^  by  the  other  sex.    Gtorer,  whan  qpeakiag  of 
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htm  nyi,  •'  Nugent,  a  jotial  and  votoptuous  Iriiliinan, 
who  had  left  poperj,  for  the  protestant  religion,  money, 


and  wtdowa»''     His  first  wife,  Lady  Amelia  Plunket,  <  did  not  manifoet  the  same  careless  promptitude  to  com- 


daagbter  of  the  Barl  of  Fingal,  biought  him  only  one 
•on,  Oolonel  Nugent,  who  died  many  years  before  his 
ftther*  Mrs.  Knight,  sister  and  heiress  of  the  celebrated 
CrafgBf  Mcretary  of  state  under  George  the  First,  buried 
!■  Westminster  Abbey,  (and  who  is  immortalised  by 
^^Bpe's  epitaph  on  him,  more  perhaps  than  by  his  talents 
or  hia  actions,)  was  Lord  Nugent's  second  wife.  8he 
broaght  him  neither  felicity  nor  issue,  but  she  brought 
1dm  the  house  and  estate  at  Gosfield,  one  of  the  finest 
domains  in  Essex.  To  the  late  Countess  Dowager  of 
Berkely  he  gave  his  hand  in  a  ihird  marriage,  though 
not  under  fortunate  atspices,  nor  in  a  happy  hour.  The 
late  Marchioness  tf  Buckingham  wis  the  only  issue  of 
this  match,  recognised  by  Lord  Nugent.  But  his  devo- 
tion to  the  sex,  which  remained  proof  to  all  trials,  ani- 
mated him  even  to  the  close  of  life.  Lord  Temple  and 
he  both  composed  verses  after  this  time,  addressed  to  the 
same  object.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
1776,  that  these  aged  peers  presented  some  couplets  of 
their  respective  compositions,  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, then  in  the  meridian  of  her  charms,  when  Lord 
Temple  having  entertained  her'  and  the  duke  at  Stow, 
lighted  up  the  grotto  for  her  reception.  Lord  Nugent, 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  joined  a  coarse  and 
often  licentious,  but  natural,  strong,  and  ready  wit,  which 
no  place  nor  company  prevented  him  from  indulging,  and 
the  effect  of  which  was  augmented  by  an  Irish  accent 
that  never  forsook  him.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  for  better 
watching  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  contribute  towards 
effecting  which  object  one  of  the  clauses  went  to  pro- 
pose, that  watchmen  should  be  compelled  to  sleep  during 
the  day  time ;  lx>rd  Nugent,  with  admirable  humour, 
got  up  and  desired  that  •<  he  might  be  personally  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  being  frequ^tly  so  tor- 
mented with  the  gout,  as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  either  by 
day  or  by  night'* 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  resist  relating  a 
frolic,  which  rendered  Lord  Nugent,  or  rather  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, ho  being  then  a  commoner,  not  a  tittle  distinguished, 
towards  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign.  George, 
Earl  of  Bristol,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  famous 
Lord  Hervey,  whom  Pope  has,  very  unjustly,  trans, 
raitted  to  posterity,  as  "  Lord  Fanny,"  and  as  **  Sporus," 
like  his  father,  inclined  to  a  degree  of  effeminacy  in  his 
person,  manners,  and  dress.  Probably,  these  charac- 
teristics of  deportment,  while  they  exposed  him  to  some 
animadversion  or  ridicule,  led  to  a  supposition  that  they 
were  connected  with  want  of  spirit,  and  that  he  would 
not  promjitly  resent  insult  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.Nugent, 
then  a  ihan  of  consideration,  fortune,  and  fashion,  living 
in  the  highest  company  of  the  metropolis,  being  one 
errening  at  Lord  Temple's  house,  in  Pali-Mall,  where  a 
splendid  assembly  of  both  sexes  was  collected — laid  a 
aingular  bet  with  Lord  Temple,  that  he  would  spit  in 
the  Earl  of  Bristol's  hat  The  wager  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Nugent  instantly  set  about  its  accompluhment  For 
this  purpose^  as  he  passed  Lord  Bristol,  who  stood  in 
the  door-way  of  one  of  the  apartments,  very  richly 
dreesed,  holding  his  hat  under  his  arm,  with  the  inside 
vppermost— Mr.  Nugent,  turning  round  as  if  to  spit,  and 
•Acting  not  to  perceive  Lord  Bristol,  performed  that  act 
in  his  hat 

Pretending  the  utmost  concern  and  distress  at  the  un- 
intentional rudeness  that  he  had  committed,  Mr.  Nugent 
made  a  thousand  apologies  to  the  earl  for  his  indecorum, 
and  entvsated  to  be  allowed  to  wipe  off  the  aflfront  with 
his  pocket  handkerchief ;  but.  Lord  Bristol  calmly  taking 
•at  his  own,  used  it  for  that  purpose  besought  Mr. 
Nugent  not  to  be  discomposed ;  assured  him  that  he  was 
not  discomposed  himself— wiped  the  inside  of  his  hat, 
and  then  replacing  K  •s  before,  und^  his  arm,  asked  Mr. 
Nugent  whether  he  had  any  fbrther  occasion  for  it  in 
the  same  way!  Having  so  dune,  the  earl,  without 
changing  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  or  manifesting 
any  irritation,  quitted  the  place  where  he  stood,  sat 
down  to  play  with  the  party  he  usually  made  at  cards, 
finished  his  two  or  three  rubbers,  and  returned  home. 
Mr.  Nugent,  after  triumphantly  winning  his  bet,  con- 
sidered the  matter  as  terminated.  But  in  this  supposi- 
tion ho  ooonted  without  his  host  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  before  he  was  risen,  he  received  a  note,  similar 
in  ka  nutnr^  and  ponlwiti  t#  that  whieh  Oil  Bkm  tails 


us  he  delivered  to  his  master,  Don  Matbias  de  Sylva ; 
but,  with  the  summons  contained  in  which,  Mr.  Nugent 


ply,  as  the  Spanish  grandee  exhibited,  in  the  novel  of 
Le  Sage.  The  note  acquainted  him,  that  Lord  Bristol 
expected  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult  of  the 
preceding  night,  without  delay — naming  time,  as  well  as 
place.     An  instant  answer  was  required. 

Mr.  Nugent  now  perceived  that  he  had  involved  him- 
self in  a  very  serious  afifeirof  honour,  where  he  had  only 
meant  to  gratify  a  wanton  moment  of  frolic  However 
personally  brave,  he  felt  that  the  exertion  of  his  coursge, 
in  order  to  cover  or  justify  a  premeditated  insult,  which 
no  sophistry  could  warrant  or  excuse,  would  only  aggra- 
vate his  offcoce.  Under  thb  impression,  having  deter- 
mined  therefore  to  make  reparation,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Bristol,  ofiering  every  possible  apology  for  the  act  com- 
mitted—which, he  admitted,  would  be  inexcusable,  if  it 
had  been  meant  as  an  aflfront  But,  as  the  best  extenoa- 
tion  of  so  gross  a  seeming  violation  of  all  decorum,  he 
added,  that  it  did  not  arise  from  the  most  remote  inten- 
tion of  insulting  the  earl,  the  whole  matter  having  origi- 
nated in  a  bet  He  concluded  by  professing  his  readiness 
to  ask  pardon  in  the  most  ample  manner,  requesting  that 
the  business  might  not  produce  any  forther  consequences. 
To  thb  application  Lord  Bristol  replied,  that,  though  he 
was  disposed  readily  to  admit,  and  to  accept  the  proffered 
reparation»yet,  as  the  affront  had  been  committed  in 
public  company,  so  must  the  exacted  apology  be  made; 
and  he  named  the  club-room  at  White's,  as  the  place 
where  he  would  receive  it  from  Mr.  Nugent.  Not, 
however,  by  any  means,  Lord  Bristol  added,  from  him 
only — for,  as  he  now  understood  that  the  act  itself  owed 
its  rise  to  a  wager,  it  became  clear  that  there  must  be 
another  person  implicated  in  the  transaction.  He  in- 
sisted therefore  on  knowing  the  name  of  that  individual, 
from  whom,  as  a  participator  in  the  frolic,  he  should 
equally  exact  an  apology — and  declaring  that  on  no  other 
conditions  would  he  relinquish  his  right  to  demand  per^ 
sonal  satitffiiction.  In  consequence  of  so  peremptory  a 
requisition,  Mr.  Nugent  owned  that  Lord  Temple  was 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  alluded ;  and  both  the  gen- 
tlemen were  finally  reduced  to  comply  with  the  terms, 
by  asking  pardon,  in  the  club-room  at  White's.  Lord 
Bristol  then  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  the  business 
at  an  end. 

LORD  MARK  KERR,  AND  LORD  STAIR. 
The  late  Lord  Sackville  told  me,  that  when  young,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  a  nobleman 
whose  person,  being,  Kke  Lord  Bristol's,  cast  by  nature 
in  a  very  delicate  mould,  sometimes  subjected  him,  among 
strangers,  to  insults,  from  a  supposition  that  a  man  of  so 
feminine  a  figure  would  not  be  prone  to  resent  an  affront 
In  this  calculation  they  were,  however,  egregiously  de- 
ceived, he  being  a  person  of  decided  courage.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  during  the  summer  of  the 
year  1748,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  commanding  the 
British  forces  in  Germany,  under  George  the  Second, 
entertained  at  his  table  several  French  officers,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  that  engagement  A  numerous 
company  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  tent  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  among  whom  was  Lord  Mark,  who, 
being  son  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  nearly  related 
to  Lord  Stair,  acted  as  one  of  his  aides-du-camp.  Lord 
Sackville  was  present  on  the  occasion.  A  difiference  of 
opinion  having  arisen  during  the  repast,  on  some  point 
which  was  maintained  by  one  of  the  French  officers 
with  great  pertinacity,  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  in  a  very  gentle 
tone  of  voice,  ventured  to  set  him  right  on  the  matter  of 
feet  But  the  Frenchman,  unconscious  of  his  quality, 
and  perhsps  thinking  that  a  frauM  so  delicate  did  not 
eneloee  a  high  spirit,  contradicted  him  in  the  most  gross 
terms,  such  as  are  neither  used  nor  submitted  to  among 
gentlemen.  The  circumstance  took  place  so  near  to  Lord 
Stair,  as  unavoidably  to  attract  his  attention.  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time,  and  after  dinner 
the  company  adjourned  to  another  tent  where  coffee  was 
served.  Lord  Mark  coming  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  than  the  others.  Lord  Stair  no  sooner  observed 
him,  than,  calling  him  aside,  « N^thew,"  said  he,  « I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  pass  by  the  affront  that 
you  received  from  the  French  officer  at  my  table.  You 
most  demand  satisfection,  however  mudi  I  regret  the 
necMsity  for  it"  <«  Oh,  my  lord,"  answered  Loid  Mark, 
with  hia  aharactwistic  gentkaaas  of  mannar,  "yon  need 


not  be  under  any  uneasiness  on  that  subject  We  bsrs 
already  fought  I  ran  him  through  the  body.  He  diad 
on  the  spot,  and  they  are  at  this  moment  about  to  baiy 
him.  I  knew  too  well  what  I  owed  to  myself,  and  I  wai 
too  well  convinced  of  your  lordship's  way  of  thiakiafi 
to  loee  a  moment  in  calling  the  officer  to  aoceunt" 

LONDON— DRESS. 
I  passed  the  ensuing  winter  of  1776-7,  m  Loodoa— s 
period  which  is  now  so  distant  and  the  manners,  as  ««U 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  have  uaderfone 
since  that  time  so  total  a  change,  that  they  bo  looger 
preserve  almost  any  similarity.  The  siniMer  evsats  of 
the  American  war  had  already  begun  to  sbed  a  degree  of 
political  gloom  over  the  capital  and  the  kingdom ;  but 
this  cloud  bore  no  comparison  with  the  terror  and  alarm 
that  pervaded  the  firmest  minds,  in  1792  and  1798,  after 
the  first  burst  of  the  French  revolution,  end  the  eeia- 
mencement  of  the  continental  war  in  Flanden.  In 
1777,  we  in  fact  only  contended  for  empire  and  doaunioo. 
No  fears  of  subversion,  extinction,  and  sol^gatioo  to 
foreign  violence,  or  revolutionary  arts,  intenupted  lbs 
general  tranquillity  of  society.  It  was  suligectsd,  indeed, 
to  other  fetters,  from  which  we  have  since  emandpated 
ourselves, — those  of  dress,  etiquette,  and  form.  TW 
lirpso  of  two  centuries  could  scarcely  have  prodoeed  s 
greater  alteration  in  these  particulars  than  have  been 
made  by  about  forty  years.  That  costume,  which  is  now 
confined  to  the  levee,  or  the  drawii>g-room,  was  then 
worn  by  persons  of  condition,  with  few  exoeptioos,cvery 
where,  and  every  day.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  who 
might  be  said  to  dictate  to  the  town,  aflfaeting  a  style  of 
neglect  about  their  persons,  and  nMnifesting  a  ooatenpl 
of  all  the  usages  hitherto  estabKsbed,  first  threw  a  lert 
of  discredit  on  dress.  From  the  Imuso  of  cobibcim,  nd 
the  clubs  in  St.  James's  street  the  contagion  epread 
through  the  private  asemblies  of  London.  But,  thoogk 
gradually  undermined,  and  insensiUy  perishing  of  an 
atrophy,  dress  never  totally  foil,  till  the  em  of  Jacobhiisai 
and  of  equality,  in  1793  and  1794^  It  wae  then  that 
pantaloons^  cropped  hair,  and  shoe-strings,  as  weH  as  the 
total  abolition  of  buckles  and  ruflSes,  together  with  the 
disuse  of  hair-powder,  characterised  the  men?  while 
ladies,  having  cut  off*  those  tressea,  which  had  done  to 
much  execution,  and  one  lock  of  whidi,  purloined,  gate 
rise  to  the  finest  model  of  mock-heroic  poetry  whiefa  oer 
own  or  any  other  language  can  boast-^xhibtted  heeds 
rounded  **^  la  vietime,  eiala  g^Uotine^  as  if  ready 
for  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  A  drapery,  more  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Greece  or  of  Italy  thaia  to  the  Amperatoreof 
an  island  situate  in  the  fifty-first  degree  of  hMitode— 
classic,  elegant  luxurious,  and  picturesque,  bat  ill  esloo- 
lated  to  protect  against  damp,  cold,  and  fogs,  superwded 
the  ancient  female  attire  of  Great  Britain,  finally  levet 
ing  or  obliterating  almost  all  external  distinction  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  sax,  in  this  ceuDtry, 
Perhaps,  with  all  its  encumbrances,  penalties,  and  incon* 
veniences,  it  will  be  foxrod  necessary,  at  sons  net  very 
distant  period,  to  revive,  in  a  certain  degree,  theenpire 
of  dress. 

MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  «  Gens  de  Lettres," 
or  '<  Blue  Stockings,"  as  they  were  commonly  denomi- 
nated, formed  a  very  numerous,  powerful,  compsct  phs- 
lanx,  in  the  midst  of  London.  Into  this  society,  the  two 
publications  which  I  had  recently  given  to  the  world- 
one  on  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  other  on 
the  history  of  France  under  the  race  of  Valois— however 
destitute  of  merit  they  might  be,  yet  fadlttated  and  pro- 
cured my  admission.  Mrs.  Mdntague  was  then  the 
Madame  du  Deffiind  of  the  EngUsh  capital ;  and  her 
house  constituted  the  central  point  of  union,  for  all  thoee 
persons  who  already  were  known,  or  who  emulated  to 
become  known,  by  their  talents  arid  productions.  Her 
supremacy,  unlike  that  of  Madame  du  Deffimd,  was  in- 
deed established  on  more  solid  foundations  than  thoee  of 
intellect  and  rested  on  more  tangible  materials,  than 
any  with  which  Shakspeare  himself  couM  furnish  her. 
Though  she  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  construct  the  splen- 
did mansion,  in  which  she  afterwards  resided,  nesr  Port- 
man  square,  she  lived  in  a  very  elegant  house  m  Hill 
street  Impressed,  probably,  from  the  suggestions  of  her 
own  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  deq>  conviction  of 
that  great  truth  hrid  dovm  by  MoUere,  which  no  man  of 
letlMu  •fwdbpQiad,  that «  Le  vni  Anphytnon  mk,  oeisi. 
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dies  qui  Ton  dio^"  Mn.  Montagve  wss  tccuttoiDed  lo 
QfUk  hmr  booae  to  a  large  corapcn j  of  both  aexea,  whom 
afae  freqnenUy  eDtertMUiad  at  dinnar.  A  aervice  of  plate 
and  a  table  pleetifbUy  covered,  disposed  her  guenta  to 
•danre  the  aplendonr  of  her  fortune,  not  leaa  than  the 
lotftre  of  bee  talenti.  She  had  found  the  eame  resulte 
flowing  fiom  the  same  causes,  during  the  visit  that  she 
made  to  Paris,  alter  the  peace  of  1763,  where  she  dia- 
plajpad  to  the  aatoniahed  literati  of  that  metropofis  the 
extant  of  her  pecuniary  as  well  as  of  her  mental  reaonroes. 
As  thia  topic  formed  one  of  the  subjects  most  grati- 
fying to  her,  she  was  easily  induced  to  launch  out  on 
it,  with  mueh  apparent  complacency.  The  eulogiums 
htvialied  on  her  repasta,  and  the  astonishment  expressed 
at  the  magnitude  of  her  income^  which  appeared  prodi- 
gioaaly  augmented  by  being  transformed  from  pounds 
sterling  into  French  livree,  seemed  to  have  afforded  her 
aa  much  gratification  as  the  panegyrics  bestowed  upon 
the  "Eoaay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shaks- 
peare." 

Mra.  Montague,  in  1776,  verged  towaxds  her  sixtieth 
year;  but  her  person,  which  was  thin,  spare,  and  in 
good  preaervation,  gave  her  an  appearance  of  less  anti- 
quity. Prom  the  infirmities  oAen  attendant  on  advanced 
liiB,  ahe  seemed  to  be  almoet  wholly  exempt.    All  the 
Hnea  of  her  countenance  bespoke  intelligence,  and  ber 
eym  were  aceoramodated  to  her  cast  of  fe^ures,  which 
had  in  them  something  satirical  and  severe,  rather  than 
amiable  or  inviting.    She  possessed  great  natural  cheer- 
lulneaB,  and  a  ilow  of  animal  spirits;  loved  to  talk,  and 
tattEod  wettMm  almost  every  subject :  led  the  conversa- 
lisB,  and  was  qualified  to  preside  in  her  circle,  what- 
ever svbject  of  discourse  was  started :  but  her  manner 
was  more  dictatorial  and  sententious  than  conciliating 
or  diffident.    There  was  nothing  feminine  about  her ; 
and  thcHigh  her  opinions  were'  usoally  just,  as  weU  as 
delivmvd  in  language  suited  to  give  them  force,  yet  the 
orgMi  which  conveyed  them  was  not  soft  or  harmonious. 
Deatitnie  of  taste  in  disposing  the  ornaments  of  ber 
dress,  she  neverttieless  studied  or  afiected  those  aids, 
mote  than  would  seem  to  have  become  a  woman  pos- 
seasing  a  pbiloaophic  mind,  intent  on  higher  pursuits 
than  the  toilet    Even  when  approaching  to  fourscore, 
this  female  weakness  still  accompanied  ber;  nor  could 
sIm  DeUnquish  ber  diamond  necklace  and  bows,  which, 
like  8b  William  Draper's  -  blushing  riband,"  comme- 
momled  by  ^  Junius,"  formed  of  evenings  the  perpetual 
onmatKiit  ci  her  emaciated  person.   I  used  to  think  that 
these  glittering  appendages  of  opulence  sometimes  helped 
to  dnsale  the  disputants,  whom  her  arguments  might  not 
always  convince,  or  her  literary  reputation  intimidate. 
That  reputation  had  not  as  yet  received  the  rude  attack 
made  on  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
he  appears  to  have  treated  with  much  irreverence  ber 
*«  Essay  on  Shakspeare,"  if  we  may  believe  his  biogra- 
pher, BoswelL     Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  weak- 
nesses that  I  have  enumerated,  she  possessed  a  masculine 
underaCanding,  enlightened,  cultivated,  and  expanded  by 
the  acquaintance  of  men,  as  well  as  of  books.    Many 
of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  rank,  no  less  than  in 
sbihty,  under  the  reigns  of  George  the  Second  and 
Third,  had  been    her   correspondents,  friends,  compa- 
nions, and  admirers.     Pujteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  whose 
portrait  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  in  ber  drawing- 
leom,  and  George,  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  ao  eminent 
Ibr  his  genius,  were  among  the  number.     She  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  all  that  was  distinguished  for 
tttainments    or  talents,  male    or  fomale,   English   or 
foreign ;  and  it  would  be  almdst  ungrateful  in  me  not  to 
•cknowledge  the  gratification  derived  from  the  conver- 
mtion  and  intercourse  of  such  a  society. 

MRS.  VESEY. 
Though  Mrs.  Montague  occupied  the  first  place 
among  the  **  btaux  etpritti"  at  this  period,  she  was  not 
a  female  without  competitors  for  so  eminent  a  disttno- 
tiott.  Mrs.  Vesey  might  indeed  be  said  to  hold  the 
second  rank;  but,  unlike  Mademoiselle de  l*Espinasse 
at  Paris,  who  raised  a  separate  literary  standaid  from 
Madame  du  Defiand,  Mrs.  Vesey  only  aspired  to  fol- 
Vm  at  an  humble  distance  the  brilliant  track  of  Mrs. 
Montague.  The  former  rather  seemed  desirous  to  as- 
semble persons  of  celsbrity  and  talents,  under  her  roof, 
sr  at  her  table,  than  assumed  or  pretended  to  form  one 
sf  them,  herself.  Though  not  lodged  with  the  same 
\m  Mts»  Montague,  yet  sfas  sptartatasd  with 


less  form,  as  wcU  as  less  ostentation.  Mrs.  Vesey's  re- 
pasts were  at  once  more  select,  and  more  delicate. 
Farther  advanced  in  life  than  Mrs.  Montague,  she  pos- 
sessed no  personal  advantages  of  manner,  and  studied 
no  ornaments  of  dress.  Simplicity,  accompanied  by  a 
aort  of  oblivious  inattention  to  things  passing  under  her 
very  sight,  characterised  her.  In  absence  of  mind,  in- 
deed, she  might  almost  be  said  to  equal  the  Doke  de 
Brancas,  chamberlain  to  Anne  of  Austria,  relative  to 
whose  continual  violation  of  common  rules  Madame  de 
Sevigne  baa  consigned  to  us  so  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes. With  Mrs.  Vesey  this  forgetfulness  extended  to 
such  a  point  that  she  sometimes  hardly  remembered  ber 
own  name.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  she  could 
declaim  against  aeoond  marriages  to  a  lady  of  quality 
who  had  been  twice  married,  and  tboogh  Mr.  Vesey  was 
ber  own  second  husband.  When  at  last  reminded  of 
the  circumstanoe,  she  only  exclaimed,  '*  Bleas  me,  my 
dear,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it !"  There  was^  indeed,  some 
decay  of  mind  in  such  want  of  recollection.  Her  sister- 
in-law,  who.  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her,  and  who 
formed,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  a  perfect  contrast 
to  Mrs.  Vesey,  superintended  all  domestic  arrangements. 
From  their  opposite  figures,  qualities,  and  endowments, 
the  one  was  called  **  body,"  the  other '<*  mind." 

MRS.  THRALE— DR.  JOHNSON. 

In  these  two  houses  might  then  be  seen  many  or  most 
of  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  eminent  for  literary  attain- 
ments, or  celebrity  of  any  kind.  Mrs.  Thrale,  still  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  was  to  be  met  with 
frequently  in  this  society,  followed  or  attended  by  Mr. 
Thrale,  and  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  the  former,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing;  and  relative  to  the  last, 
after  the  laboured  minute  portraits  which  have  been 
drawn  of  him  under  every  attitude,  what  is  it  possible 
to  say  new  ?  I  will  freely  confess  that  his  rugged  exte- 
rior and  garb,  his  uncouth  gestures,  his  convolutions 
and  distortions,  when  added  to  the  rude  or  dogmatical 
manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  opinions  and  decisions 
on  every  point,  rendered  him  ao  disagpreeable  in  com- 
pany, and  ao  oppreasive  in  conversation,  that  all  the 
superiority  of  his  talents  could  not  make  full  amends, 
in  my  estimation,  for  these  defects.  In  his  anger,  ox 
even  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  where  he  met  with 
opposition,  he  often  respected  neither  age,  rank,  nor 
sex ;  and  the  usages  of  polished  hfe  imposed  a  very  in- 
adequate restraint  on  his  expressions,  or  his  feelings. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  man,  who,  by  the  testimony 
of  bis  own  biographer,  denominated  Lord  Russel  and 
Algernon  Sidney  **  rascals :"  qualified  Pennant  by  the 
epithet  of  a  **  dog,"  because  in  his  political  opinions  he 
was  a  whig ;  gave  to  Fielding  the  appellations  of  "  a 
blockhead,  and  a  barren  rascal;"  and  in  speaking  of 
King  William  the  Third,  always  termed  him  **  a  scoun- 
drelt"  If  not  irascible,  be  was  certainly  dictatorial, 
coarse,  and  sometimes  almost  impracticable.  Those 
whom  he  could  not  always  vanquish  by  the  force  of  his 
intellect,  by  the  depth  and  range  of  his  arguments,  and 
by  the  compass  of  bis  gigantic  feculties,  be  silenced  by 
rudeness ;  and  I  have  myself,  more  than  once,  stood  in 
the  predicament  which  I  here  describe.  Yet,  no  sooner 
was  he  withdrawn,  and  with  him  had  disappeared  these 
personal  imperfections,  than  the  sublime  attainments  of 
his  mind  left  their  full  effisct  on  the  audience  ;  for  such 
the  whole  assembly  might  be  in  some  measure  esteemed, 
while  he  was  present.  His  beautiful  compositions,  both 
prose  and  poetical,  the  unquestionable  benevolence  and 
pbilanthrepy  of  his  character,  his  laborious  and  useful, 
aa  well  as  voluminous  and  toilsome  productions,  when 
added  to  hia  literary  feme  and  pre-eminence ;  all  these 
combined  qualities  so  overbore  or  subdued  the  few  who 
ventured  to  contend  with  him,  that  submission  or  silence 
formed  the  only  protection,  and  the  ordinary  refuge  to 
which  they  had  recourse. 

We  never  can  enough  regret,  that  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed such  poetic  talents  as  are  displayed  in  his  two 
imitations  of  Juvenal,  «  London,"  and  the  *<  Vanity  of 
Human  Wiahes,"  shouki  have  neglected  that  bran<^  of 
composition  in  which  he  migbt  have  attained  to  such 
ooraprshensive  eminenoe.  If  Pope's  imitationa  of  Ho- 
race have  more  auavity,  delica<7,  and  taste,  than  John- 
son*a  productions  can  boast ;  the  latter  breathe  a  spirit 
of  sublime  and  severe  morality,  mingled  with  a  philo- 
8<^ie  grandeur  of  thought,  wbic^  is  equally  captivating 
as  it  is  imiiawifs  and  instnwtivs.    How  adadrabls  is 


bis  picture  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  opposed  to  that  9i 
Hannibal!  How  fine  the  comparison  between  W<4ssy 
i  and  Sejanus !  What  can  exceed  the  judgment  shown  in 
selecting  Charles  the  Seventh,  tbe  Bavarian  emperor  o^ 
1741,  as  oppossd  to  the  Xerxes  of  the  Roman  satirist] 
The  English  language  o&rs,  perhaps,  nothing  moiv 
chaste,  correct,  and  yet  harmonious,  than  these  versssy 
which  are  free  from  any  pedantry,  or  afiectation  of  learn* 
ing.  The  fact  however  is,  that  Johnson  did  not  dare  t# 
yield  to  the  seductions  of  ths  muse,  or  to  abandon  him* 
self  to  the  inspiration  of  poetry.  He  was  coi^clled  %m 
restrain  his  efiKHrts  to  the  more  ten^perate  walk  of  prose, 
however  capable  he  felt  hnnself  to  be  of  emulating  Ad« 
dison,  or  Gray,  or  Pope.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was 
constitutionally  subject  to  a  melaneholy  morbid  humour^ 
which,  advancing  with  his  yeara,  approached  on  certain 
occasions  to  something  like  alienation  of  mind.  WeU 
aware  of  this  infirmly,  he  was  apprehensive  of  its  efifects* 
Topham  Beauclerk,  who  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
him,  often  expressed  to  him  the  astonishment  and  regret 
naturally  excited  by  his  apparent  neglect  of  such  poetie 
powers  as  nature  had  conferred  on  him.  Johnson  heard 
him  in  silence,  or  made  little  reply  to  these  remon- 
strances* But,  on  Mr.  Beauderk's  making  the  same  re* 
mark  to  Mr.  Thrale,  that  gentleman  immediately  answer* 
ed,  that  « the  real  reason  why  Johnson  did  not  apply 
his  faculties  to  poetry,  was,  that  he  dared  not  trust  him- 
self in  such  a  pursuit,  bis  mind  not  being  equal  to  the 
species  of  inspiration  which  verse  demands ;  though  in 
the  walk  of  prose  composition,  whether  moral,  philo- 
logical, or  biographical,  he  could  continue  hb  labours 
without  af^rehension  of  any  injurious  consequences." 

I^  nevertheless,  after  rendering  due  homage  to  his 
paramount  abilities,  which  no  tsstimony  of  mine  can 
aSbct,  I  might  venture  to  criticise  so  eminent  a  person, 
as  havir>g  been  deficient  in  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
formation and  polite  knowledge,  I  should  say  that  his 
deficiency  lay  in  history.  Boswell  has  very  aptly  com- 
pared his  understanding  to  an  intellectual  mill,  into 
which  subjects  were  thrown,  in  order  to  be  ground  or 
pulverised.  And  Mrs.  Piozsi  somewhere  remarks,  in 
better  language  than  I  can  do  it  by  memory,  that  <*  his 
mind  resembled  a  royal  pleasure-garden »  .within  whose 
ample  dimensions  every  thing  subservient  to  dignity, 
beskuty,  or  utility,  was  to  be  found,  from  the  stately  cedar 
down  to  the  lowliest  plant  or  herb."  That  this  assertion, 
if  loosely  and  generally  taken,  is  perfectly  just,  no  per- 
son can  dispute  who  knew  him.  That  he  was  even 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  modem  history  of  Eur(^^ 
for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  is  ii»contestable ;  and 
still  less  will  it  be  denied,  that  he  intimately  knew  all  the 
classic  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  story,  most  of  which 
he  had  studied  or  perused  in  the  original  writers.  But 
thess  attainments  he  shared  with  many  of  his  cotempo* 
raries.  In  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
>9oa,  by  which  I  mean,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  west,  in  the  year  476,  through  the 
ten  centuries  that  elapeed  before  the  revival  of  letters,  I 
always  thought  him  very  imperfectly  versed ;  if  not,  on 
some  portions,  uninforined  and  ignorant.  To  have  com- 
pared his  knowledge  on  these  subjects  with  the  informa- 
tion which  Gibbon  or  Robertson  possessed,  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  truth.  And,  as  far  as  I  could  over  pre- 
sume to  form  an  opinion,  he  was  .much  below  cither 
Burke  or  Fox  in  all  general  hbtorical  information. 

Even  as  a  biographer,  which  constitutes  a  minor 
species  of  history,  Johnson,  however  masteriy,  profound, 
and  acute  in  all  that  relatea  to  criticism,  to  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  dissection  of  literary  merit,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  wanted  many  essential  qualities^ 
or  to  have  evinced  great  inaccuracy  and  neglect.  I  do 
not  mean  to  speak  of  his  prejudices  and  political  par* 
tialities,  which  hardly  allow  bun  to  do  justice  to  Milton^ 
or  to  Addison,  because  the  (me  was  a  repubUean,  and 
the  other  a  whig ;  just  as  he  calls  Hampden  « the  lealoi 
of  rebellion :"  I  aUude  to  errors  that  could  only  have 
arisen  from  an  ignorance  of  facts  with  which  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  been  acquainted.  What  shall  we  say> 
when  we  find  him  telling  us  that  Stepney,  the  poet, 
<«  waa  invited  into  public  life  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  t" 
The  event  in  question  must  hsfve  taken  phtoe  about 
1688,  towards  the  end  of  Gharies  tbe  Second's  reign. 
But  the  creation  of  the  dukedom  of  Dorset  only  origm- 
ated  under  George  the  First,  in  1720.  In  like  manner 
be  informs  us,  that  Prior  published,  about  1706,  *<  a 
volume  of  poeMs»  with  the  eneomia^c  character  of  his 
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deceased  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  I*'  No  doubt  he 
means  to  speak  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  died 
nearly  at  that  time.  His  mistakes,  or  his  omissions  and . 
defect  of  information  in  the  life  of  that  distinguished 
nobleman,  are  much  more  gross.  Johnson  makes  him 
•iicceed  in  1674  to  James  Cranfield,  second  Earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, his  uncle,  who  was  already  dead  many  years 
antecedent.  It  was  the  third  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Lionel, 
to  whose  estates  and  title  the  Earl  of  Dorset  succeeded, 
or  was  raised  by  Charles  the  Second.  On  all  the  interest- 
ing particulars  of  his  marriages,  his  private  life,  and  his 
dec^se,  relative  to  which  objects  curiosity  must  be  so 
naturally  and  warmly  excited,  the  biographer  is  either 
silent  or  misinformed.  I  may  be  told  that  these  inaccu- 
racies, chiefly  chronological,  are  of  little  moment.  So 
is  it,  whether  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  died  in 
1722  or  1723.  But  he  who  undertakes  to  compose  an 
account  of  Churchill*s  life,  is  bound  to  know,  and  accu- 
rately to  relate,  all  the  leading  facts  that  attended  or  dis- 
tinguished it.  Johnson,  we  may  be  assured,  would  have 
been,  himself,  the  first  to  detect  and  to  expose  such 
errors  in  another  writer. 

Mrs.  Thrale  always  appeared  to  mo  to  possess  at  least 
as  much  information,  a  mind  as  cultivated,  and  more 
brilliancy  of  intellect,  than  Mrs.  Montague ;  but  she  did 
not  descend  among  men  fiom  such  an  eminence,  and  she 
talked  much  more,  as  well  as  more  unguardedly,  on 
every  subject.  She  was  the  provider,  and  the  conductress 
of  Johnson,  who  lived  almost  constantly  under  her  roof, 
or,  more  properiy,  under  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  both  in 
town  and  at  Streatham.  He  did  not,  however,  spare 
her,  more  than  other  women,  in  his  attacks,  if  she  courted 
or  provoked  his  animadversion.  As  little  did  he  appear 
to  respect  or  to  manage  Garrick,  who  frequently  made 
one  of  the  assembly.  His  presence  always  diffused  a 
gaiety  >over  the  room ;  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  too 
near  a  contact  with  Johnson,  whose  superiority  of  mind, 
added  to  the  roughness  and  closeness  of  his  hugs,  re- 
duced Garrick  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Mrs.  Carter,  so 
well  known  by  her  erudition,  the  Madame  Dacier  of 
England ;  from  her  religious  cast  of  character,  and  gra- 
vity of  deportment,  no  less  than  from  her  intellectual 
acquirements,  was  more  formed  to  impose  some  check 
on  the  asperity  or  eccentricities  of  Johnson.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  and  his  daughter,  the  author  of  **  Evelina"  and 
"  Cecilia,"  though  both  were  generally  present,  I  al- 
ways thought,  rather  avoided  than  solicited  notice. 
Horace  Walpole,  whenever  he  appeared  there,  enriched 
and  illuminated  the  conversation,  by  anecdotes,  personal 
and  historical;  many  of  which  were  rendered  more 
<nirious  or  interesting,  from  his  having  himself  witnessed 
their  existence,  or  received  them  from  his  father.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  precluded  by 
his  deafness  from  mixing  in  or  contributing  to  general 
conversation,  his  trumpet  held  up  to  his  ear,  was  grati- 
fied by  the  attention  of  those  who  addressed  to  him  their 
discourse;  a  notice  which  the  resources  of  his  mind 
enabled  him  to  repay  with  interest. 

Mrs.  Chapone,  under  one  of  the  most  repulsive  ex- 
teriors that  any  woman  ever  possessed,  concealed  very 
superior  attainments,  and  extensive  knowledge.  Buike, 
though  occupied  in  the  toils  of  parliamentary  discussion, 
and  of  ministerial  attack,  which  left  him  little  leisure  to 
bestow  on  literary  men  or  subjects,  yet  sometimes  un- 
bent his  faculties  among  persons,  adapted  by  nature  to 
unfold  the  powers  of  delighting  and  instructing,  with 
which  genius  and  study  had  enriched  him.  ilis  jpre- 
sence  was,  however,  more  coveted  than  enjoyed.  Dr. 
Shipley,  Bishop  of  8l  Asaph,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Shipley,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  might  be  frequently  seen  there.  The  A  bbe  Ray. 
nal,  who  passed  that  winter  in  London,  jwas  readily  ad- 
mitted, and  eagerly  courted.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  variety  of  his  information,  and  the  facility,  as  well 
as  readiness,  with  which  he  communicated  the  stores  of 
his  exuberant  memory,  would  have  rendered  him  a  valu- 
able accession  to  any  circle:  but  his  loquacity  generally 
fatigued  even  those  whom  it  delighted  and  improved. 
The  present  Lord  Erskine,  who,  thirty  years  later,  at- 
tained to  the  great  seal,  had  not  yet  commenced  his 
career  of  jurisprudence.  But  the  versatility  of  his  ta- 
lents,  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
conversation,  sufficiently  manifested,  even  at  that  time, 
the  eff»ct  which  such  a  union  of  qualities  might  produce, 
when  powerfully  urged  and  impelled  towards  one  object 
Happily  for  hiouelf,  he  did  not  want  the  strongest  im- 


pube,  arising  from  domestic  pledges  and  embarrassmente, 
well  calculated  to  call  out  every  faculty  of  the  Ddind.  It 
is  curious  to  reflect,  that  if  he  had  been  born  one  step 
higher ;  if,  instead  of  being  the  younger  son  of  a  Scotish 
earl,  his  father  had  been  a  marquis,  he  never  could  have 
been  called  to  the  bar.  His  endowments,  however  great, 
assuredly  would  not,  in  any  other  profession,  have  raised 
him  to  the  peerage,  to  fortune,  and  to  fame.  His  cele- 
brity, indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Fox*s  biographer, 
had  not  extended  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  even  in 
1802,  when  the  Corsican  first  consul  appears  not  to  have 
known  his  name. 

Mrs.  Boscawen,  though  inferior  in  literary  repuUtion 
to  Mrs.  Montague,  and  perhaps  possessed  of  less  general 
information,  yet  conciliated  more  good  will.  She  had 
an  historical  turn  of  mind ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  passed  aaK>ng  the  upper  circles  of  society,  she  had 
collected  and  retained  a  number  of  curious  or  interesting 
anecdotes  of  her  own  times.  Mr.  Pepys,  now  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepys,  to  whose. acquaintonce  and  partiality  I  was 
not  a  little  indebted,  for  facilitating  my  entrance  into 
this  assembly  of  distinguished  persons,  is  the  last  indi- 
vidual whom  I  shall  enumerate.  To  a  mind  adorned 
with  classic  images,  and  conversant  with  classic  authors, 
he  united  great  colloquial  powers.  The  friend  of  the 
first  Lord  Lyttelton,  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  and  of 
Topham  Beauclerk,  he  was  in  principle  a  stanch  whig ; 
and  as  Johnson  might  be  justly  esteemed  a  violent  as 
well  as  a  bigoted  tory,  much  political  sparring  occasion- 
ally took  place  between  them,  in  the  progress  of  which 
many  sparks  of  historical  or  philosophical  fire  were 
elicited  on  both  sides. 

Though  literary  reputation,  or  acknowledged  Ulente 
and  celebrity  of  some  kind,  seenied  to  constitute  the 
primary  title  to  a  place  in  those  conversations,  from  which 
every  species  of  play  was  altogether  excluded ;  yet  rank 
and  beauty  were  to  be  found  there,  and  contributed  to 
render  them  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  The  late 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  grand-daughter  of  the 
Lord-treasurer  Oxford,  herself  a  woman  of  distinguished 
taste  in  various  branches  of  art,  was  a  frequent  visitont 
It  was  impossible  to  look  on  her,  without  reflecting  that 
while  still  in  early  childhood,  she  had  been  the  object  of 
Swift's  poetic  attention,  and  the  subject  of  Prior's  ex- 
piring muse.  I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
then  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  hanging  on  the  sen- 
tences that  fell  from  Johnson's  lips,  and  contending  for 
the  nearest  place  to  his  chair.  All  the  cynic  moroseness 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist  seemed  to  dissolve 
under  so  flattering  an  approach ;  to  the  gratification  and 
distinction  resulting  from  which,  he  vras  nothing  less 
than  insensible.  We  may  see  in  Boswell,  how  tractable, 
gentle,  and  accommodating  he  became,  while  at  Inverary, 
seated  between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyle. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  whether  the  literary  society  of 
London,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  could 
enter  into  any  competition  for  extent  of  talents,  and 
superiority  of  attain mente,  with  the  society  of  Paris,  that 
met  at  the  apartmento  of  Madame  du  Defiand,  and  of 
Mademoiselle  TEspinasse,  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth.  In  other  words,  whether  the 
persons  who  formed  the  assemblies,  in  the  English  capi- 
tel,  can  support  a  comparison  for  ability  and  for  fame 
with  those  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  French 
metropolis.  If  I  were  to  presume  to  give  an  opinion  on 
this  question,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
neither  in  the  period  of  ite  duration,  nor  in  the  number, 
merit,  or  intellectual  eminence  of  the  principal  members, 
can  the  English  society  be  held  upon  any  parity,  acarce- 
ly,  indeed,  in  any  comparison,  with  that  of  France.  The 
latter  assemblies  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  near  half  a 
century,  from  1726  or  1730,  down  to  1775  or  1780 ; 
either  in  the  houses  of  Madame  du  Defiand,  or  of  Made- 
moiselle TEspinasse,  or  in  both.  The  «  blue  stocking" 
assemblies  at  Mrs.  Montague>  and  Mrs.  Vesey's,  re- 
mained in  their  brilliant  sUte  only  for  about  fifteen  years, 
from  1770  to  1785.  Before  the  last  of  those  periods, 
Mrs.  Vesey  had  yielded  to  the  progress  of  time  and  of 
infirmity,  while  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  become  Mrs.  Pioxxi, 
had  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  of 
the  Amo. 

Mrs.  MonUg^e,  indeed,,  survived,  and  her  dinners,  as 
well  as  her  laaembliea,'  were  perpetuated  to  a  reiy  late 


period  of  her  life ;  but  the  charm  and  the  impulse  that 
propelled  them  had  disappeared.  They  were  principsUy 
supported  by,  and  they  feil  with,  the  giant  takeu  of 
Johnson,  who  formed  the  nucleus,  round  which  all  lbs 
subordinate  members  revolved.  It  becaoM  impiMsiblc, 
after  his  decease  in  1786,  to  supply  his  place.  Boikc, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  had  more  power^  avocsr 
tions,  and  aspired  to  other  honours  and  emolamenti^ 
than  those  which  mere  literary  distinction  could  bestow 
on  him.  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  men  of  sapeiior 
endowments,  who  might  have  contributed  to  support 
such  a  society,  had  retired-  to  Scotland,  or  were  iliesdy 
dead.  Robertson,  Lord  Kaimes,  and  Lord  Monboddo, 
resided  at  Edinburgh ;  only  visiting  London  occastonaliy, 
on  business  or  for  recreation.  Gibbon,  I  believe,  asm 
emulated  to  be  a  member  of  these  assemblies,  and  never 
attended  them.  He  too,  like  Burke,  looked  moie  to 
politics  than  to  letters,  for  his  subatential  recoBpeme; 
being  at  once  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
a  lord  of  trade.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  freedom  of  Hume'i 
and.  of  Gibbon's  printed  opinions  on  subjects  connected 
with  religion,  might  have  rendered  their  admissioD  diffi> 
cult,  or  their  society  distasteful,  to  the  principal  penoai 
who  composed  these  parties ;  where  nothiog  like  •  rs- 
laxation  un  pointe  so  serious  found  protection  or  support. 
Johnson,  who,  as  we  know,  had  so  great  a  repugoinoi 
to  every  species  of  scepticism  on  matters  of  rehgioot  be- 
lief^ that,  when  composing^  his  dictionary,  he  would  not 
cite  Hobbes,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  as  an  authority 
for  any  word  or  expression  used  by  that  writer,  merely 
because  he  held  Hobbes*s  principles  in  avecnon— John- 
son, who  blamed  Tyers  for  only  doing  justice  to  Hone, 
upon  parte  of  his  character  wholly  unconnected  with 
his  writings,  and  who  said,  that «« he  should  just  as  soon 
have  thought  of  praising  a  mad  dog  ;**  he  would  hardly 
have  remained  in  the  aame  room  with  Hume  and  Gib> 
ben ;  though  when  token  once  by  a  sort  of  surprise,  hi 
did  not  refuse  to  dine  in  company  with  Wilkes,  of  whoa 
he  had,  nevertheless,  previously  said,  that  **  be  woakl  u 
soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketoh,  as  with  Jack  Wilkes.** 

The  case  was  widely  different  in  Paris,  where  no  po- 
litical pursuite  distracted  men  of  letters;  and  where 
infidelity,  or  even  materialism,  far  horn  exciting  alieoa* 
tion,  would  rather  have  conduced  to  recommend  to  notkc 
the  persons  profossing  such  tenets.  Among  the  eoo- 
stollation  of  eminent  men  and  women,  who  met  at 
Madame  du  Deffand's,  and  at  Mademoiselle  rEspioaan'i, 
the  greator  number  were  indeed  avowedly  **  det  efpritt 
fortt  t"  in  other  words,  freethinkers,  who,  not  content 
with  being  so  themselves,  endeavoured  to  make  proie- 
lytes  by  their  writings.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
circle  in  London  was,  from  various  causes,  oeoeaiarily 
much  more  contracted  than  in  France,  where  every  per- 
son distinguished  by  telents,  with  few  exceptions,  com- 
monly resided  altogether  in  the  capital.  For  Voltaire 
was  virtually  banished  beyond  the  French  confines,  by 
the  government,  and  liv^  in  the  territory  of  Geneva, 
more  by  constraint  than  by  choice  or  inclination.  R<mu> 
seau  was  a  Genevese  by  birth,  who  only  visited  Paris 
from  time  to  time ;  sometimes  resident  in  its  vicinity, 
often  a  wanderer,  proscribed  and  fugitive.  After  statiDf 
these  facte,  which  may  explain  the  causae  of  the  soperi- 
ority  of  the  literary  society,  or  assemblies  of  Paris,  over 
those  of  London,  it  would  be  idle  to  contest  tbst  they 
altogether  eclipsed  ours,  in  almost  every  point  of  geoise, 
science,  and  intellectuij  attainment  Who,  in  fact,  mat 
at  Mrs.  Montegue'8,or  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  that  can  compete 
with  the  namS  of  Maupertuis,  Helvetius,-MoDtcsquiea, 
Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  Marqnii 
d*Argens,  Mademoiselle  <e  Launay,  the  freodent  He. 
nault,  D'Alembert,  DiderotjxCondamine,  the  Duchess  de 
Choiseul,  Marmontel,  RaynaU  the 'Puke  de  Niveroois, 
MariVaux,  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  and 
so  many  other  illustrious  persons  of  both  Mxet,  #ho 
composed  the  literati  of  the  French  metropolis  ?  We 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  thing  to  oppose  to  each 
a  cloud  of  eminent  persons,  except  the  single  nam^ 
Johnson.  , 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  something  in  (he  nafional 
character  of  the  French — at  least  there  was  so  previoas 
to  the  temporary  extinction  of  the  ancient  mooarebj, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Jacobinism  or  military  despotism- 
more  congenial  to  these  mixed  assemblies  of  p^sona  of 
literary' endowroente,  than  is  found  among  us.  Pn»a 
the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  oentmy,  as  ieoff  <go  •• 
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the  rvgeocj  of  Anne  of  Austria,  we  find  that  such 
BM«tings  existed  at  Pane,  and  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
celetritj.  The  hotel  de  RambooUiet,  as  early  as  1660, 
coMtitated  the  point  of  re-unioB  for  all  the  indiyidoals, 
of  both  sexes,  diatiagnislied  in  the  career  of  letters.  Ca. 
tberine  de  Yivoone,  (the  Madame  du  Deffind  of  that 
pehod,)  Marchioness  of  Rambouillet,  presided  at  them ; 
an  emioenoe  lor  which  she  was  qoalifieid,  by  the  e|egance 
of  her  taste  and*  the  superiority  of  her  mind.  In  her 
bouse,  which  became  a  sort  of  Academy,  the  prodoctions 
of  the  time  were  appreciated  and  passed  in  review. 
Dying  in  1665,  she  was  succeeded  by  Henrietta  de 
CoUgny,  Countess  de  la  8aze;  who,  though  with  in- 
ferior reputation,  continued  to  assemble  the  wits  and 
**  beaux  esprks*' at  her  hotel.  Her  high  birth,  her  ex- 
iiaordinary  beauty,  and  her  poetic  talents,  attracted  to 
her  circle  every  person  eminent  in  the  metropolis.  It 
vas^on  her  that  the  four  classic  lines  were  composed ; 

**  Qos  dea  sublimt  vehitur  per  inania  curru  1 
An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipsa  venitl 
%  genus  inspicias,  Juno :  si  scripts,  Minerva : 
81  spectes  oculos,  mater  amoris  erit.*' 

Subsequent  to  her  decease  in  1673'  these  conversations 
•sera  lo  have  languished  for  nearly  fidy  years,  till  they 
were  revived  and  reanimated  by  the  Duchess  du  Maine, 
a  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  grand-daugbter  of  the 
great  Conde,  married  to  the  Duke  du  Maine,  natural  son 
of  Loai%  the  Fourteenth.  After  her  release  from  the 
csitle  of  Dijon,  to  which  fortress  she  had  been  committed 
by  the  rcgest  Duke  of  Orleans  m  1717,  for  her  partici« 
pstion  in  the  conspiracy  of  Prince  Celamare,  about  the 
year  1732  she  began  to  assemble  persons  of  literary 
celebrity  nnder  her  roof,  in  whose  society  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  leisure.  These  meetings  which 
were  principally  held,  not  in  the  capital,  but  at  the  palace 
of  Sc«ux,  about  four  leagues  south  of  Paris,  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  Duchess  du  Maine's  decease  in  1768, 
and  were  attended  by  many  of  the  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  afterwards  formed  the  circles  at  Madame  du 
Deffand's,  and  at  Mademoiselle  rEspinnsse's  apart- 
meiits.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  Madame  de 
Tendn,  sister  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  one  of  the 
most  captivating  women  in  France,  the  Aspasia  of  that 
country,  received  at  tier  hotel,  the**  j'ens  de  lettret"  and 
may  be  said  to  have  rivaled  the  Duchess  du  Maine  as 
the  protectress  of  taste  and  polite  knowledge. 

Nothing  of  a  similar  nature  or  description  appears  to 
have  existed  in  London,  between  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  in  1660^d  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceaioiy,  except  the  society  that  met  at  the  house  of  the 
hfooam  Hortensia  Mancini,  Duchess  de  Mazarin,  niece 
to  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  who,  from  1667,  to  the 
period  of  her  death  in  1699  was  accustomed  to-  receive 
tt  her  apartments  the  literati  of  both  sexes.  8t  Evre- 
BMMidy  an  exile,  a  foreigner,  and  a  fugitive,  like  herself, 
eoDstitoted  the  principal  support  and  the  ornament  of 
these  parties;  where  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont,  so 
well  known  by  the  memoirs  published  under  bis  name, 
was  Hkewise  to  be  found.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that 
the  first  "  blue  stocking "  assemblies,  and  I  believe  the 
only  meetings  deserving  that  name  which  have  ever 
been  held  in  London  down  to  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  were  set  on  foot  by  natives  of  France, 
expatriated  and  resident  here.  For  neither  the  letters, 
Bor  the  writings,  of  Addison,  GUy,  Steele,  Swift,  or  Pope, 
mdicete  that  any  such  meetings  existed,  from  1700  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign.  Lady  Wortley 
Montague,  Lady  Hervey,  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury, 
tnd  ▼arions  other  females  distinguished  by  their  talents 
Qo  less  than  by  their  high  rank,  adorned  thai  period  of 
time ;  bat  they  do  not  appear  to  have  emulated  the  line 
which  Mrs.  Montague  so  successfully  undertook,  though 
they  occasionally  received  in  their  drawing-rooms  the 
wits  and  poets  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  of  George 
the  First,  and  George  the  Second.  Foreigners  have 
indeed  with  reason  reproached  the  English,  as  too  much 
attracted  bj  the  love  of  play  to  dubs  composed  exclu- 
sively of  men,  to  be  capable  of  relbhing  a  mixed  society, 
where  lesearches  of  taste  and  literature  constttnte  the 
basis  and  central  point  of  union. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 
I  quitted  England  in  the  summer  oi  1777,  and  made 
some  sUy  at  the  Hague,  where  I  was  presented  by  our 
mmhsasador.  Sir  Joseph  Torks,  to  th«  Prince  of  Orange, 


with  whom  I  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  sup  at  ^  the 
palace  in  the  wood,"  as  well  as  to  meet  him  in  private 
society.  This  prince  has  become  so  well  known  to  us, 
since  his  precipitate  retreat  from  Holland  in  the  winter  of 
1796,  by  hb  long  residence  in  England,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sery  to  entei  into  any  minute  details  relative  to  his 
character  and  qualities.  Even  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  he  neither  inspired  public  respect  nor  excited 
private  regard.  His  person,  destitute  of  dignity,  cor- 
responded with  his  manners,  which  were  shy,  awkward, 
and  altogether  unfitted  to  his  high  situation  as  stadtholder. 
If  he  displayed  no  glaring  vices,  he  either  did  not  or 
could  not  conceal  many  weaknesses,  calculated  to  injure 
him  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  A  constitutional 
somnolency,  which  increased  with  the  progress  of  age, 
was  too  frequently  accompanied  by  excesses  still  more 
injuiious  or  fatal  to  his  reputation  *,  I  mean  those  of  the 
Uble,  paiticularly  of  wine.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  Hague 
of  an  evening,  in  a  large  company  at  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's, 
in  the  situation  that  I  here  describe.  In  vigour,  ability, 
or  resources  of  mind,  such  aq  might  enable  him  success- 
fully to  struggle,  like  William  the  Third,  with  difficult  or 
tumultuous  times,  he  was  utterly  deficient.  If  William 
the  Fifth  had  possessed  the  energies  of  that  great  prince, 
we  should  neither  have  been  engaged  in  war  with  Hol- 
land, as  happened  towards  the  close  of  1780,  nor  would 
the  stadtholderate  have  been  overturned  in  1795,  and 
the  Seven  Provinces,  which  successfully  resisted  all  the 
power  of  PhiHp  the  Second,  have  ultimately  sunk  into 
an  enslaved  province  of  the  Corsican  ruler  of  France.    < 

The  recepltion  of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  by  Qeorge 
the  Third,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  thb  country  from 
the  French  invasion,  in  1795,  was  no  less  affectionate, 
hospitable,  and  cordial,  than  the  treatment  which  James 
the  Second  experienced  in  1689,  from  Jjouis  the  Four- 
teenth. If  James,  justly  expelled  by  bis  English  sub- 
jects for  tyranny,  political  and  religious,  was  lodged  at 
the  castle  of  St.  Germain,  and  treated  with  royal  honours 
by  the  French  monarch,  William  was  equally  plsced  in 
the  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  The  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  nation  at  large,  vied  in  demon- 
strations of  respect,  compassion,  and  attention,  towards 
him.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  a  woman  of  a  far  more 
elevated,  correct  and  manly  character  than  her  husband, 
experienced  as  generous  snd  as  kind  a  welcome  from 
the  Kmg  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  as  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  the  consort  of  James,  received  in  France.  Of  a 
stature  exceeding  the  height  of  ordinary  women,  she 
extremely  resembled  in  her  figure  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Frederick  William  the  Second,  her  brother,  who 
was  cast  by  nature  in  the  same  colossal  mould.  Fortune, 
which  had  persecuted  her  in  Holland,  did  not  prove  more 
favourable  to  her  in  England.  Her  second  son,  Prince 
Frederick  of  Orange,  a  young  man  who  excited  the 
liveliest  expectations,  and  gave  promise  of  many  virtues', 
had  entered  into  the  Austrian  service,  after  his  father's 
expulsion  from  Holland.  By  his  mother  he  was  regarded 
wit&  peculiar  predilection,  as  formed  to  support  the  ho- 
nour of  the  houses  of  Nassau  and  Brandenburgh,  from 
both  which  he  equally  descended.  Exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  military  duties,  to  t&is  principle  his 
premature  death  was  to  be  attributed,  which  took  place 
at  Venice,  in  January,  1799,  occasioned  hy  a  malignant 
distemper  or  fever,  caught  in  consequence  of  visiting  the 
sick  soldiers  confined  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city. 

His  Britsnnic  majesty  first  read  the  account  of  it  at 
the  queen's  house,  in  one  of  the  French  newspapers, 
on  Thursday  night,  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1799. 
Shocked  at  the  intelligence,  and  not  being  quite  sure  of 
its  authenticity,  he  put  the  newspaper  in  his  pocket,  and 
taking  the  queen  aside,  communicated  it  to  her  with 
much  concern.  As  the  probabiHties  were  greatly  in 
favour  of  its  truth,  or  rather,  as  no  doubt  could  reason- 
ably be  entertained  on  the  point,  they  agreed  not  to  delay 
announcing  it  to  the  Prince  and  Piincess  of  Orange, 
who  might  otherwise  receive  so  melsncholy  a  notification 
through  the  channel  of  the  English  diumsl  publications, 
or  even  from  common  fame.  Thb  determination  they 
executed  on  the  following  day,  at  the  queen's  house, 
where  they  detained  the  prince  and  princess  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  till  the  violence  of  the  emotions  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  their  son  had  subsided.  Some  ftint  hopes, 
indeed,  were  entertained  during  eight  or  ten  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  that  it  might  prove  either 
premature  or  untrue.  It  was,  however,  soon  folly  con- 
firmed.    All  mankind  agreed  that  Prinoe  Frederick 


eminently  possessed  talents,  honour,  and  courage.  His 
unfortunate  father,  after  arriving  in  this  country  under 
a  dark  political  cloud,  and  after  residing  here  many  years, 
without  acquiring  the  public  esteem,  or  redeeming  his 
public  character,  finally  and  precipitately  quitted  EngUnd 
under  a  still  darker  cloud ;  only  to  bury  himself  in  the 
obscurity  of  Germany,  there  to  expire,  forgotten  and 
almost  unknown.  Such  has  been  the  destiny,  in  our 
time,  of  the  representative  of  that  august  house,  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  it  conducted  rise  armies 
of  Holland,  opposed  and  humbled  Spain  ;  and  which,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  affixed  limits  to  the  ambition 
of  France;  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  A  Corsican 
adventurer  has  since  enslaved,  plundered,  and  conscribed 
during  many  years,  the  country  in  whose  councils  Bame- 
velt,  the  two  De  Witts,  and  Heinsius,  once  presided ; 
for  which  Ysn  Trorop  and  Ruyter  fought,  conquered, 
sind  fell;  and  where  the  spirit  of  freedom  seemed  to  have 
animated  every  individual,  when  the  Duke  of  Alva 
overran  and  desolated  those  provinces.  It  is  in  making 
these  reflections  on  the  modem  Dutch,  and  contrasting 
their  conduct  with  the  hermsm  of  their  ancestors,  that 
we  involuntarily  exclaim  with  Goldsmith  : — 

"  Gods !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  aires  of  old !" 

PRINCE  LOUIS. 

At  the  time  when  I  visited  the  Hague,  in  July,  1777, 
Prince  Louis,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  then  reigning 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Dutch  forces,  enjoyed  a  much  higher  place 
in  the  public  consideration  than  the  stadtholder.  I  have 
rarely  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  a  man  of  more 
enormous  bodily  dimensions.  William,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, son  of  George  the  Second,  whose  corpulency 
was  extreme,  fell,  nevertheless,  far  short  of  him  in  bulk. 
But  tbis^ prodigious  mass  of  flesh,  which  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  would  enervate  or  enfeeble  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  seemed  neither  to  have  rendered  him  indolent  or 
inactive.  The  strength  of  his  character,  and  the  solidity 
of  his  talents,  while  they  supplied  in  some  measure  the 
defects  of  the  Prince'of  Orange,  animated  and  impelled 
the  vast  machine  that  he  inhabited.  Prince  Louis  mani- 
fested no  somnolency  when  in  company,  nor  was  he 
ever  betrayed  at  table  into  excesses  injurious  to  his 
reputation.  On  the  parade,  and  in  his  military  capacity, 
he  displayed  equal  animation  and  professional  knowledge. 
Attached  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  he  -became  naturally  obnoxioua 
to  the  French  faction  in  Holland,  which  finally  effected 
his  removal  from  the  post  that  he  held  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  snd  compelled  him  to  retire  out  of  the 
Dutch  dominions,  a  few  years  later  than  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  He  died,  I  believe,  in  1788. 
His  dismission  and  departure  prepared  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  stadtholderate,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  triumph  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  capture  of  Amsterdam,  effected  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  by  the  Prussian  forces. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND. 
His  brother,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who 
commanded  the  allied  army  vrith  so  much  reputation, 
during  the  **  Seven  Years'  War,"  from  1757  down  to 
1763,  and  who  occupied  at  that  time  so  distinguished  a 
rank  in  the  history  of  Europe,  was  unquestionably  an 
able  general  and  a  good  tactician  ;  but  by  no  means  en- 
dowed with  superior  talents  of  any  kind.  In  order  to 
have  secured  the  degree  of  fame  that  he  had  acquired  in 
the  field,  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
survived  his  last  campaign,  as  Juvenal  says  of  Marius, 
that  he  should  have  breathed  his  last  immediately  after 
Ub  victory  over  the  Cimbri. 

*«  Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  curru."  . 

For,  Prince  Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  doctrines  and  reveries  of  the  Ulnmints,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  obtained  such  an  ascendant  shout  tbst 
time  in  Germany.  They  reduced  his  mind  to  a  degree 
of  imbecility  which  could  only  excite  compassion.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed,  that  before  the  year  1773  he 
was  so  subjugated  by  them  ss  frequently  to  pass  many 
hours  of  the  night  in  churchyards,  engaged  in  evoking, 
snd  sttempting  to  raise  apparitions.  They  practised  suc- 
cessfully on  his  credulity,  msking  him  conceive  that  he 
beheld  spectres,  or  aerial  forms.    These  occupations, 
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mbach  afibrded  maffkmai  ptwA  of  inteUecUial  deoUat, 
hAving  impelled  the  great  Frederiek,  whoae  soond  ander- 
■tending  deepbed  the  IUu$mnStf  to  dismiai  Prince  Fer. 
diaand  from  his  ntuation  in  the  Pruasian  aenrioe,  he 
llien  retired  to  Magdeburgfa,  of  the  chapter  of  which 
aeculariaed  archbiahopric  he  was  dean. 

la  that  city  he  principally  resided  till  his  deceaae,  di- 
gested of  any  military  command,  in  a  sort  of  retreat; 
Imt  keeping  a  good  table,  and  receiving  strangers  occa- 
«ieaally  who  Tkited  Magdebargh.  His  income,  a  con- 
vderable  part  of  which  consisted  in  a  pension  from  the 
•crawn  of  Great  Britain,  enabled  him  to  maintain  an 
•establishment  becoming  his  rank.  Mr.  Osbom,  an  inci- 
onate  friend  of  mine,  now,  I  regret,  no  more,  who  was 
^abottt  that  time  minister  of  England  at  (he  court  of 
Dresden,  being  well  acquainted  with  Prince  Ferdinand, 
vaed  frequently  to  dine  with  him.  The  prince,  who 
treated  him  with  great  regard,  wishing  to  make  a  prose- 
lyte of  him,  one  day  proposed  that  they  should  go 
together  to  a  certain  churchyard,  on  that  same  night, 
promising  him  that  a  ghost  would  infallibly  appear  to 
them.  Mr.  Osbom  agreed  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and 
to  accompany  his  serene  highness  to  the  scene  of  these 
supernatural  exhibitions,  provided  that  he  would  order 
six  grenadiers,  their  pieces  loaded  with  ball-cartridge,  to 
attend  then^— and  would  enjoin  the  gprenadiers  to  fire 
upon  whatever  object  might  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
^ost.  But,  the  prince  by  no  means  relished  the  idea, 
and  the  party  therefore  did  not  take  place.  Of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  anecdote,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  as  it  was 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Osbom  himself,  whose  honour  and 
veracity  were  indisputable.  Prince  Ferdinand  continued 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  July,  1792,  to  be  a  dupe 
and  a  convert  of  the  lUtiminit, 

SIR  JOSEPH  YORKE. 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  afterwards  created  Lord  Dover, 
maintained  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  members  of 
the  corps  diplomatique,  in  1777,  at  the  Hsgue.  His 
table,  splendid  and  hospitable,  was  open  to  stiangers  of 
every  country.  Educated  under  Horace  Lord  Walpole, 
and  the  first  Lord  Hampden,  bis  manners  and  address 
had  in  them  something  formal  and  ceremonious ;  but, 
the  vigilance  and  ability  which  he  displayed  during  above 
^we  and  twenty  years  that  he  was  ambassador  of  Eng- 
land to  the  states-^neral,  more  than  compensated  for 
these  defects  of  external  deportment.  Never,  perhaps, 
at  any  period  of  modem  time,  except  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  under  Charles  the  Second,  were  the  interests  of 
Oreat  Britain  ao  zealously  yet  temperately  sustained,  as 
by  him,  for  whom  the  stadtholder  felt  and  expressed  a 
sort  of  filial  regard.  In  1777,  the  English  sovereign  and 
.ji^ation  still  continued  to  preserve  an  ascendency  in  the 
;  ^  Dutch  councils,  till  the  augmenting  misfortunes  and  ac- 
cumulated disgraces  of  the  American  war,  finally  enabling 
France  to  obtain  a  predominating  influence,  compelled 
Lord  North  to  recall  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  from  the  Hague. 

SIR  THOMAS  WROUGHTON. 
With  another  of  his  majesty's  foreign  ministers, 
Mr.  Wroughton,  who  became  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Wroughton,  I  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  aummer 
of  1778,  in  the  court  and  capital  of  Poland.  Warsaw, 
destined  to  become,  in  more  recent^riods,  the  theatre 
of  carnage  and  revolution,  then  enjoyed  a  delusive  calm, 
while  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  were  involved  in 
war  relative  to  the  Bavarian  succession.  Wroughton, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  was  about  forty-six.  He 
had  been  very  handsome  in  his  youth,  and,  though  grown 
somewhat  corpulent,  still  preserved  many  of  the  graces 
and  much  of  the  activity  of  that  period  of  life.  His  edu- 
cation, if  it  had  not  given  him  a  very  cultivated  mind, 
had  completely  fitted  him  for  the  world ;  and  a  residence 
of  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  two  courts  of  Poland 
and  RuMia,  in  a  public  character,  rendered  his  conver- 
sation, upon  all  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  no  less  entertaining  than  informing. 
From  him  I  leamed  a  number  of  curious  fiicts  respecting 
the  two  Russian  empresses,  Elizabeth  and  Catherine, 
which,  though  they  aMuredly  would  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  Brantome,  cannot,  without  vblat- 
ing  decorum,  be  commemorated  in  the  present  age. 

THE  COURT  OF  RUSSIA. 
Sir  Thomas  Wroughton  was  sent,  at  three  oi  four  and 
twenty,  to  Petersbuigh,  where  he  subsequently  became 


British  consul,  during  the  reign  of  the  former  of  those 
princeasea.  No  maa  was  better  acquainted  with  her 
character,  as  well  as  with  the  political  intrigues  which 
distioguished  the  concluding  years  of  Elizabeth's  life. 
He  assured  me  thatahe  died  a  victim  to  her  own  excesses, 
and  almost  vrith  a  saucer  of  cherry^randy  at  her  lips — 
it  having  been  found  impossible,  by  any  injunctions  of 
her  physicians,  to  prevent  the  f^ale  attendants  about 
her  person  and  bed  from  indulging  her  in  this  pernicious 
gratification.  The  last  princess  of  the  Stuart  line  who 
reigned  in  this  country,  has  been  accused  of  a  similar 
passion,  if  we  may  believe  the  aecret  history  of  that  time, 
or  Uust  to  the  couplet  which  was  afi^ed  to  the  pedestal 
of  her  statue  in  front  of  St.  Paul's,  by  the  satirical  wita 
of  1714.  The  Empress  Elisabeth's  amours  were  such 
as  the  Messalinas  and  Faustinas  of  antiquity  are  asserted 
to  have  carried  on  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world, 
without  delicacy,  shame,  or  restraint.  Suetonius  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  relate,  and  Juvenal  as  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate,  the  particulars  of  Elizabeth's  gal- 
lantries. 

Of  Catherine,  Sir  Thomaa  Wroughton  always  spoke 
with  admiration  and  respect,  though  with  freedom.  To 
her  notice  he  wa|i  greatly  indebted  fcnr  his  elevation  in 
life,  she  having  been  instrumental  in  procuring  him  the 
appointment  of  consul  to  Petersburgh.  As  he  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  at  that  time,  and  of  an  imposing 
figure,  he  attracted  her  attention,  and  was  honoured  by 
her  with  such  distinguishing  marks  of  predilection,  as  to 
draw  upon  him  tho  resentment  of  the  gmnd  duke,  her 
husbanJ,  who,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  early  in 
1763,  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Third,  obtained  during 
his  short  reign,  Wroughton's  removal  fiY>m  Russia.  He 
was  then  sent,  by  orders  from  his  own  court,  to  Dresden, 
as  minister  to  Augustus  the  Third,  elector  of  Saxony, 
in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Poland ;  and  he  accompanied 
or  followed  that  monarch  from  Saxony  to  Warsaw,  in 
the  last  visit  that  Augustus  made  to  his  Polish  dominions. 
As  Wroughton  had  become  an  object  of  Peter's  uncon- 
cealed dislike  or  jealousy,  and  as  Catherine  had  distin- 
guished him  by  personal  attentions  of  the  most  flattering 
nature,  it  was  not  an  improbable  supposition,  that  she 
might  have  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  her  preference 
of  him.  But  he  always  assured  me,  even  in  moments 
of  the  greatest  confidence  and  unreserve,  that  he  had 
never  violated  for  an  instant  the  limits  of  the  most  pro- 
found respect  towards  her,  nor  had  ever  received  from 
her  encouragement  for  such  presumption  on  his  part. 
"  Count  Poniatowski,"  said  he,  <«  was  her  lover,  I  was 
only  her  humble  friend  and  servant." 

He  told  me  that  the  first  time  ho  ever  heard  the  name 
of  Orlofi*  mentioned,  or  ever  saw  the  oflicer  who  after- 
wards became,  as  Prince  Orloff,  the  avowed  favourite  of 
Catherine  in  every  sense,  was  on  the  following  occasion. 
Crossing  the  court  of  the  winter  palace  at  Petersburgh, 
some  time  during  the  year  1760,  the  grand  duchess,  who 
leanod  on  his  arm,  pointed  out  to  him  a  young  man  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Russian  guards,  then  in  the  act  of 
saluting  her  with  his  spontoon,  ami  added,  *<  Vout  voytx 
ce  beauJeuTtehomme?  Le  connoittez'votu  ^^  Wrough- 
ton replying  in  the  negative,  "  //  t*appelle  Orhf"  said 
Catherine,  «*  Croiriex-voiu  gu*il  a  ew  /a  hariUetse  de 
me  f aire  Cameur  ^"  «  H  e9t  bien  hardi^  madame**  an- 
swered he,  smiling.  The  conversation  proceeded  no 
further,  but  it  remained  deeply  imprinted  upon  Wrough- 
ton's recollection,  who  from  that  moment  silently  an- 
ticipated the  future  fiivour  of  Orlo£  Sir  Thomas 
Wroughton  always  spoke  to  me  of  Catherine's  partid- 
pation  or  acquiescence  in  the  death  of  Peter  the  Third, 
as  involuntary,  reluctant,  and  the  result  of  an  insur. 
mountable  necessity.  He  even  considered  her  knowledge 
of  the  destraction  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Ivan, 
who  was  stabbed  by  his  own  guards  at  Schlusselbourg, 
in  1764,  with  a  view  to  prevent  hia  being  liberated  by 
Mirowitsch,  as  exceedingly  problematical.  But  he  be- 
lieved, in  common  with  all  Poland,  that  Catherine  had 
found  means  to  entrap,  and  to  transfer  to  Petersburgh, 
the  Princess  Tarrakanofi|  a  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  where,  as  was  asserted,  she  had  perished  in 
prison,  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Neva  entering  the  room 
in  which  she  was  confined.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Alexis  Orlofi^  so  well  known  in  the  annala  of  Catherine's 
reign,  who  then  commanded  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  became  on  that  occasion  the  instrament 
of  her  vengeance,  or  rather  of  her  apprehensions,  by 
enticing  on  board  his  ship,  in  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the 


unhappy  female  in  question.  This  accusation,  sustaind 
by  many  strong  liusts,  and  apparent  proofs,  narrated  at 
great  Iragth,  has  since  been  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of 
Europe,  'm**LaVUde  Cathenne  Seconde;*  by  Castera, 
published  in  1797,  soon  after  the  empress's  deceaw. 
Sir  John  Dick,  who  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  prio- 
cess's  seizure  by  Alexb  Oriofif,  was  British  consui  at 
Leghorn,  is  named  in  the  work  to  which  I  allude  as 
having  been  an  accomplice  in  the  act  of  ensnaring  and 
carrying  her  off  to  the  Russian  admiral's  ship.  His 
wife  is  likewise  charged  with  a  participation  hi  so  fool  a 
conspiracy. 

I  lived  during  several  years  in  habits  of  familiar  ac 
quaintance  with  Sir  John  Dick,  who  retained,  at  foor- 
score,  all  the  activity  of  middle  life,  together  with  tbe 
perfect  possession  of  bis  memory  and  faculties.  He  was 
an  agreeable,  entertaining,  and  well-bred  man,  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  world.  Dining  in  a  large  company 
at  Mr.  Thomas  Hope's,  in  Berkeley  square,  on  Sondaj, 
the  lOlh  of  February,  1799, 1  sat  by  Sir  John  Dick,  and 
well  knowing  bis  intimacy  with  Alexis  OrlofT,  I  enquired 
of  him  where  the  count  then  was ;  <«  He  is,"  answered 
Sir  John  Dick,  ^  at  present  at  Leipsic,  from  which  plaos 
he  wrote  to  me  only  three  weeks  ago.  The  Emperor 
Paul  commanded. him  to  travel,  after  having  made  him 
and  Prince  Baratinskoi,  both  of  whom  assisted  in  the 
termination  of  Peter  the  Third's  life,  assbt  likewise  at 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  that  prince.  They  held  tbe 
pell,  and  actually  mounted  guard  over  the  body,  in  the 
church  of  the  citadel  of  Petersburgh,  remainiog  tbe 
whole  night  with  the  corpse.  Alexis*went  through  this 
function  with  perfect  composure."  Encouraged  by  tbe 
frankness  of  this  reply,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
read  the  narrative  of  the  Princess  Tarrakanofl^s  seiznie, 
related  in  «  Xa  Vie  de  Catherine  Seconded*  "I  hate 
certainly  perused  it,"  said  he,  «  and  not  without  aome 
concern,  as  I  am  there  accused  by  name,  no  less  than  mj 
wife,  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  act  of  transporting 
by  violence,  a  young,  unsuspecting,  and  innocent  prin- 
cess, on  board  the  Russian  fleet  I  vHII  relate  to  jofi.as 
a  man  of  veracity,  all  tbe  part  that  I  took,  and  all  I 
know,  relative  to  the  pretended  princess  in  question ;  who 
is  there  asserted  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  EHabetb, 
Empress  of  Russia,  by  Alexis  Razoumoftky. 

•«  During  the  time  that  the' Russian  aquadroo  laj  n 
the  harbour  of  Leghorn  in  1771,  Alexis  Oriofif  who  wu 
the  admiral,  resided  frequently,  if  not  principally,  at  Pia, 
where  he  hired  a  splendid  house.  One  moming,  aboot 
eleven  o'clock,  a  Cossack,  who  was  in  his  service,  and 
who  acted  as  his  courier,  arrived  at  my  door,  charged 
with  a  message  to  inform  me  that  hia  master,  with  sods 
company,  in  three  carriages,  meant  to  dine  with  me  ob 
that  day.  I  accordingly  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared 
for  his  reception.  When  h0  arrived,  he  brought  with 
him  a  lady  whom  he  introduced  to  my  wife  and  to  myself, 
but  he  never  named  her,  only  calling  her,  <*  Qset/a 
JDama"  She  was  by  no  means  handsome,  though 
genteel  in  her  figure,  apparently  about  thirty  yean  of 
age;  and  had  the  air  of  a  person  who  hsd  sufieied 
in  her  health.  There  seemed  something  mysterious  about 
her  which  excited  my  curiosity,  but  which  I  could  not 
penetrate.  Considering  her  with  attention,  it  struck  me 
forcibly  that  I  had  seen  her  before,  and  in  Englsiid. 
Being  determined,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  myself  on  this 
point,  as  we  stood  leaning  against  the  chinroey  •piece  ia 
my  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  I  said  to  her,  *  I  betievs 
ma'am,  you  speak  English.'  <  I  speak  only  one  little,' 
answered  she.  We  sat  down  to  dinner,  and^after  the 
repast,  Alexis  Orioff  proposed  to  my  wife  and  to  another 
lady  who  was  thore  present,  to  accompany  him  snd  the 
female  stranger  on  board  his  ship.  They  both  decHning 
it,  Orioff  took  her  with  bim  in  the  evening.  Tbe  boom, 
or  chain  was  th^n  stretched  across  the  harbour;  bota 
boat  came  from  the  Russian  admiral's  ship,  into  which 
he  put  the  lady,  and  accompanied  her  himself  safe  on 
board. 

**  On  the  ensuing  moming,  when  Orioff  came  on 
shore,  be  proceeded  to  my  house.  His  eyes  were 
violently  inflamed,  and  his  whole  countenance  betrayed 
much  agitation.  Without  explaining  to  me  the  eaoss 
or  the  reaaon  of  this  disorder,  be  owned  that  be  bed 
passed  a  very  unpleasant  night,  and  he  requested  me  to 
let  him  have  aomc^  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  toy 
library,  in  order  to  \iivert  the  lady  who  was  on  bosrd 
his  ship.  I  never  sa^  %er  again,  but  I  know  that  soon 
aAerwards  aha  waasan\  l^'Akans,  in  a  firigate  to  Croii- 
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tudt,  whAre,  wUhoot  being  ever  landed,  the  was  trana* 
Ipired  np  the  Neva  to  the  foitreaa  of  ScbloMelbooig,  at 
tb«  mouth  of  the  lake  Ijadoga.  Catherine  there  confined 
her  is  the  very  room  that  Peter  the  Third  had  canaed  to 
bs  ooDstructed,  with  intent  to  ahut  np  herself  in  it.  The 
lady  nnqoeationably  died  in  that  priaon  of  chagrin,  but 
ibe  was  not  drowned  bj  the  watera  of  the  Neva  coining 
into  her  apartment,  aa  is  aaaerted  in  *  La  Vie  de 
Catherine  SectmdeJ 

**  Having  stated  to  yon,"  oontinoed  Sir  John  Dick, 
**  these  circamstances,  I  will  now  inform  you,  who,  and 
of  what  description,  was  the  lady  in  question.     Far  from 
being,  aa  is  pretended,  a  daughter  of  Elisabeth,  empress 
of  Russia,  her  Father  was  a  baker  of  Nuremberg,  in 
Franconia.    If,  on  this  point,  my  testimony  should  ap- 
-:^     petr  to  J  on  doubtful  or  suspicious,  the  present  Margrave 
!     of  Anspach,  who  is  in  this  country,  and  who  knew  her 
T^      veU,  is  ready  to  testify  the  same  fact.    She  was  a  woman 
of  pleasore»  during  a  short  time,  both  in  Paris,  and  here 
r/     in  London ;  at  which  last  mentioned  city,  she  had  picked 
ap  a  iew  words  of  English.     Prince  Nicholas  Radztvii, 
who  was  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Russians,  having 
Diet  with  her,  made  her  his  mistress  and  carried  hor  with 
bim  into  Italy.     Id  order  to  revenge  himself  on  Cathe* 
rioe,  who  had  expelled  htm  from  his  native  country,  and 
confiscated  his  immense  estates  in  Lithuania,  he  resolved 
on  calling  her  the  Princess  Tarrakanofi;  pretending  that 
she  was  EUxabetb's  daughter.     Such  she  was  in  fact  con- 
sidered to  be  by  many  who  saw  her,  and  the  report  ac- 
qoffing  strength  aoon  reached  Petersborgh.     Catherine, 
oatuiaUy  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  a  female  pretender, 
who  might  lay  claim  to  the  very  throne  of  Russia,  and 
being  iofisrmed  that  Prince  Radzivil  asserted  her  right  to 
the  empire  aa  a  legiiiiAale  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  by 
RazoomolTskj  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly  married, 
thought  that  not  a  moment  waa  to  be  lost  in  securing  the 
persoo  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.      She  issued  private 
ofdera  therefore,  to  Alexis  Orlofi^  .enjoining  him  to  gain 
possession  of  the  pretended  princess,  at  all  events,'  and 
by  every  posaibie  means,  either  of  money  or  of  violence. 
To  so  great  a  height  did  the  empress's  apprehensions 
rise,   that  Orloff  avowed  to  me,  he  had  received   the 
poaiiive  commands  of  her  majesty,  to  pursue  her  even  to 
Ragasa  if  necessary,  where  it  was  understood  she  had 
ref  ircd ;   to  demand  her  from  the  government  of  that 
•oiaJl  republic,  and  if  they  should  refuse  to  give  her  up, 
to  bombard  the  dty  and  to  lay  it  in  ashes.    But  Alexis 
found  naeana  to  entrap  or  to  entice  her  without  either 
dietarbaooe  or  hostility.    He  treated  her  as  his  mistress 
while  he  resided  at  Pi«i,  and  while  she  lay  on  board  his 
ship  at  Leghorn.    These  are  all  the  particulars  that  I 
kix»w  relative  to  her,  and  all  the  share  that  I  had  in  her 
detentioo,  or  her  misfiirtunes." 

It  is  probaUe  that  this  recital,  however  natural  and 
pUaaibie  it  may  appear,  or  however  true  it  may  be  in 
point  of  fact,  will  by  no  meana  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind.  I  confeas  that  it  neither  produced  that  aentiment 
in  me,  at  the  time  when  Sir  John  Dick  related  it,  nor, 
on  the  fulieat  consideration,  am  I  thoroughly  pervuadod 
that  the  person  in  question  was  not  the  daughter  of 
Eliuibeth.  It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  and  I 
have  always  been  so  assured,  that  the  empress  did  pri- 
vately espouse  Raioumoffiky  ;  that  she  had  by  him, 
between  the  years  1740  and  1745,  various  children ; 
one  of  whom  waa  brought  up  and  called  the  Princeas  or 
Coonteaa  Tarrakanoff.  Prince  Radzivil  might,  as  is 
isserted  in  *<  Xa  Vie  de  Catherine  Seconder*  have 
^  eoatrived  means  to  carry  her  off;  and  after  accom- 
panying her  to  Rome,  might  there  have  quitted  or 
des^ted  her.  It  is  unquestionable,  even  by  Sir  John 
Dick's  account,  that  Catherine  dreaded  her,  and  that 
Orlofi^  by  her  orders,  decoyed,  ensnared,  and  made 
bimself  master  of  the  person  of  this  unfortunate  female. 
But  that,  in  order  to  e/Seci  his  base  and  barbaroua  purpose, 
Orioff  actually  married  her,  or  pretended  so  to  do;  that 
abe  passed  several  days  under  Sir  John  Dick*s  roof,  in 
amusement  and  dissipation,  that  **  the  consul,  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Greig,  took  their  seats  by 
her  in  the  barge,  which  conveyed  her  on  board  the 
Ruaaian  squadron ;"  finally,  that  a  British  cansul  would 
diabonour  himself  his  sovekeign,  and  his  nation,  by 
openly  facilitating  so  perfidious  an  act; — all  these  a»- 
aertiona  of  Casters,  and  many  others  relative  to  her  tieat- 
'  meni  on  board  Orlo£rs  ship,  appear  to  me  wholly  imde- 
sarviuf  of  credit    They  are,  indeed,  completely  dis- 


proved by  Sir  John  Dick'a  narrative  to  me,  unless  we 
suppose  him  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  honour.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  he  ahould  have  remained  silent 
under  such  a  charge,  made  in  the  fiice  of  all  Europe, 
without  attempting  to  repel  or  to  disprove  it  in  as  poUic 
a  manner  as  it  waa  brought  forward,  seema  atmoat  like 
a  negative  adm'taaion  of  its  veracity.  His  denial  of  the 
accuaation  given  in  private  conversation  to  me,  could 
not  redeem  his  character  to  the  world  at  large.  Sir 
John,  we  may  likewise  remember,  lay  under  personal 
obligarions  to  Catherine  the  Second,  who  had  conferred 
on  him  one  of  the  Russian  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
from  his  connection  with  whom,  while  Orloff  lay  at 
Leghorn  with  her  fleet,  he  had  derived  great  pecuniary 
advantages.  The  manner  in  which  Alexis  treated  him, 
by  bringing  to  his  house  a  stranger  whom  he  never  an- 
nounced to  Sir  John,  or  to  his  wife,  by  name,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  as  his  mistress;  these  facts  seem  to 
imply  great  sub^rvience  on  the  part  of  the  British  con- 
sul, and  will -probably  induce  us  to  pause  before  we  give 
implicit  belief  to  bis  assertions.  I  leave,  however,  the 
decision  on  this  point  to  every  man's  own  opinion. 

But  was  the  lady  in  question  the  daughter  of  Eliza- 
tieth,  or  not  1  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  for  want  of 
evidence,  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  question.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  think  it  more  probable  she  should 
have  been,  as  Sir  John  Dick  asserted,  a  German  woman 
whom  Prince  Radzivil  had  instructed  or  induced  to  as- 
sume the  name  and  title  of  Princess  Tarrakanoff.  It  is 
even  very  difficult  altogether  to  condemn  the  Empress 
Catherine,  for  endeavouring  to  get  possessbn  of  her 
person.  For,  had  she  passed  over  to  Ragusa,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  she  would  have 
been,  when  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  with  whom 
Russia  was  at  war,  a  moat  dangerous  competitor  for  the 
throne.  We  must  recollect  that  Catherine  herself  had 
attained  the  imperial  dignity  by  a  revolution,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  her  hui^nd,  without  any 
right  of  descent.  To  her,  an  impostor  was  nearly  as 
formidable  as  a  rightful  pretender  to  the  crown.  The 
history  of  the  false  Demetrius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  famous  in  the  Muscovite  annals, 
might  justly  inspire  her  with  apprehension.  Similar 
scenes  might  be  renewed  under  her  own  reign,  in  the 
interior  of  that  vast  empire.  Pugatcheff  had  long  been 
conaidered,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Russian  people,  as  the 
Emperor  Peter  the  Third.  These  considerations  must, 
at  least  in  a  political  point  of  view,  justify  Catherine  for 
taking  measures  to  prevent  the  lady  in  question  from 
being  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  vindictive  or 
ambitious  individuals  to  accomplish  their  projects  of 
vengeance  against  herself.  In  the  eyes  of  morality  and 
of  humanity,  the  whole  reign  and  administration  of  that 
empress,  however  brilliant  and  imposing  it  may  appear 
through  the  medium  of  Voltaire'a  or  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne's  writings,  cannot  bear  a  close  examination,  or 
support  a  severe  scrutiny. 

We  diall  find  it  equally  diflicult  to  palliate  her  con- 
duct relative  to  the  first  grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  wife 
of  Paul,  who  is  believed  to  have  perished,  by  Catherine's 
directions  or  permission,  in  a  manner  still  more  tragical 
than  the  pretended  Princess  Tarrakanoff.  I  have  seen 
the  £^nd  duchess  in  question  at  the  drawing-room  at 
Peterhoff,  in  1774,  soon  aAer  her  marriage.  She  was 
by  birth  a  princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  having  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  two  of  her  sisters,  who  accom- 
panied her  on  the  journey  from  Germany  to  Russia. 
They  must  have  been  very  deficient  in  personal  attrac- 
tions, if  Paul'a  selection  resulted  firom  her  superiority 
in  that  respect  above  her  sisters.  I  have  rarely  beheld 
a  young  person  less  favoured  by  nature.  She  had  a 
scorbutic  humour  in  her  face,  nor  did  her  countenance 
indicate  either  intelligence  or  dignity ;  but  she  was  said 
to  be  amiable  and  pleasing  in  her  manners.  That  she 
died  during  the  course  of  her  confinement  after  lying-in, 
about  two  years  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  is  certain  ; 
and  it  is  equally  indisputable,  that  imputotions  of  the 
heaviest  nature  were  on  that  occasion  revived  against 
the  Empress  Catherine,  accuaing  her  as  the  author  of 
the  grand  ducbeas's  death.  I  shall  recount  the  particu- 
lara  of  her  end,  on  the  testimony  of  two  princes  of 
Hesse  Philipstahl^  who  were  allied  to  her  by  consan- 
guinity, and  whom  I  met  at  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of 
1778,  at  Marshal  Haddick's,  as  well  aa  at  other  houses 
in  that  capital.  They  came  to  seek  service  under  Maria 
Theresa,  and  seemed  to  have  no  delicacy  or  reserve  in 


ralatinB  the  stoty,  than  a  recent  tiansactaon.  Their  ao* 
count  was  nearly  as  foHows : 

Wilhelmma,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmatadt,  who,  oa 
her  marriage  with  Paul,  aasumed  the  name  of  Natali» 
Alexiewna,  proved  with  child  in  1776,  to  the  great  joy 
oi  Catherine,  as  well  aa  of  the  empire  at  large,  whii^ 
anxiously  expected  an  heir.  Unfortunately  for  the  grand 
duchess,  though  she  went  \ax  full  time,  yet  she  had  so 
long  and  dangeroua  a  labour,  that  not  only  the  child  ^ 
vrhich  she  was  delivered  died  in  the  birth,  but  she  was 
herself  declared,  by  the  physidana  and  surgeons  who 
attended  her,  to  have  received  so  much  injury  as  to  bo 
incapable  of  ever  again  producing  children,  even  if  she 
should  ultimately  recover.  The  case  was  of  serious  con- 
sequence to  Russia,  as  Paul  having  neither  brother  nor 
sister,  heirs  were  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  On  the  point  being  aubmitted  to  the  empreaa 
and  a  few  select  adviseia,  as  a  political  question,  after 
mature  discussion  it  waa  finally  determined  to  sacrifice 
her  to  the  public  interest,  by  quietly  putting  her  out  of 
the  way.  One  great  impediment  remained  however  to 
be  surmounted.  Paul  was  known  to  be  not  only  attached 
in  the  warmest  manner  to  bis  wifo,  but  his  principles  of 
morality  and  humanity  would  not,  it  was  believed,  per- 
mit him  to  sanction  such  an  act.  In  fact,  when  the  idea 
was  first  suggested  to  him,  though  indirectly  and  ambi- 
guously, he  manifested  the  utmost  indignation  as  well 
as  horror.  With  a  view  to  extinguish  all  emotions  of 
that  nature  in  his  bosom,  and  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  the  deed,  the  persons  who  were  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose assailed  him,  theiefore,by  other  arguments  and  mo- 
tivee  than  those  of  state  policy  or  necessity.  *<  Tour 
imperial  highness  then  imagines^'*  said  they,  « that  the 
grand  duchess  was  true  to  your  bed,  and  that  the  child 
which  she  brought  into  the  world  was  yours  1"  On  his 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  assured  him  that  she 
had  carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with  one  of  the  hand- 
somest as  well  as  most  accomplished  young  noblemen 
about  the  court  Paul  still  continuing  nevertheless  in- 
credulous, they  put  into  his  hands  various  of  her  own 
letters,  and  ^hose  of  her  lover,  which,  as  they  asserted, 
had  been  discovered  or  intercepted,  containing  unequi* 
vocal  proofs  of  mutual  intercourse,  sufficient  to  convince 
the  grand  duke  of  her  infidelity.  He  then  abandoned 
her  to  her  fate,  and  the  medical  attendants  having  re- 
ceived proper  instructions,  completed  the  rest  in  a  man- 
ner equally  effectual  and  expeditions. 

Such  was  the  account  given  by  the  Princess  of  Hesse 
Pbilipstahl;  and  a  circumstance  which  augments  its 
probability  is,  that  the  nobleman  hiuMelf,  who  waa  ac- 
cused of  being  the  lover  of  the  grand  duchess,  then 
resided  at  Yienna— *to  which  city  he  had  been  sent,  aa 
common  report  affirmed,  by  Catherine,  on  the  complainta 
of  her  son,  immediately  afler  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
princess  in  question.  I  knew  him  intimately,  during  a 
long  time,  while  at  Vienna.  He  since  filled  the  post  of 
envoy  from  the  Empress  of  Russia,  at  an  Italian  court, 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  carried  his  temerity  and 
hia  success  even  higher  than  he  had  done  at  Petersburgh. 
Few  men  whom  I  have  ever  aeen  or  known  were  more 
formed  by  nature  to  be  beloved  by  women.  His  figrure 
was  advantageous ;  his  manners,  though  lofly,  yet  were 
gay  and  captivating,  whenever  he  desired  to  conciliate 
good  will ;  and  his  countenance,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bled thst  of  a  Calmuc,  had  in  it,  nevertheless,  an  air  of 
great  distinction,  spirit,  and  intelligence.  He  had  served 
in  the  Russian  fleet,  under  Alexis  Orloff;  was  present 
at  the  memorable  victory  of  Tschisme,  on  the  cosst  of 
Natolia,  in  1770,  where  the  Turkish  squadron  in  that 
bay  was  destroyed — and  had  acquired,  under  Admirals 
Elphinstone  and  Greig,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  naval 
tactics,  but  of  the  English  language  likewise,  which  he 
spoke  vrith  admirable  ease  and  fluency.  When  we  con- 
template the  history  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia, 
from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  first,  inclusive,  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  shall  find  nothing  in  the  story  above 
related,  either  improbable  in  itaelf,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  measures  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  that  empire 
have  continually  had  recourse,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  various  intanees. 

If  Catherine  did  not  hesitate,  by  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  to  render  her  son  a  widower,  she  was  at  least  de- 
termined to  lose  no  time  in  providing  him  a  second  wife. 
For  this  purpose,  she  applied,  almost  immediately  aAer 
the  removal  of  the  unfortunate  grand  duchess,  to  the 
great  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  requesting  bim  to  select 
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for  PkoU  ft  Geman  priocets,  to  lupplj  the  ▼acancy  ooca- 
•ioned  in  ber  fiimily,  by  death.  8be  even  sketched  oat, 
ipith  her  own  hand»  the  prominent  qaalites  of  person  and 
«/  mind,  which  she  considered  as  principally  requisite 
in  the  object  of  his  choice.  This  delicate  commission 
Frederick  executed  with  great  ability ;  and,  having  fully 
mounded  the  ground,  he  recommended  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Wirtemberg  to  the  empress,  for  her  future 
daugbter^A-law.  It  was  perhaps  impossible  to  have 
made  a  more  judicious  selection  for  such  a  dangerous 
•minence,  which  frequently  conducted  to  a  convent,  to 
Siberia*  or  to  a  grave.  She  was  not  quite  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  and  she  possessed,  besides  the  graces  of 
youth,  personal  attractions,  well  calculated  to  retain  the 
grand  duke's  afibctions.  Her  understanding  solid,  and 
her  depoitment  blameless,  secured  universal  esteem — 
while  at  the  same  time  she  neither  displayed  s^ch  talents, 
energy  of  character,  or  ambition,  as  could  render  her  an 
object  of  Catherine's  apprehensbn.  Paul,  accompanied 
by  Marshal  Romanzoff,  whose  victories  over  the  Turks 
have  rendered  him  so  justly  celebrated,  was  sent  by 
Catherine,  in  1776,  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick,  after  con* 
tributiog  to  procure  him  a  wife,  entertained  him  at  Pots- 
dam, in  the  most  splendid  manner. 

At  one  of  these  entertainments,  given,  if  I  recollect 
right,  in  the  new  palace  near  Sant  Souci,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dinner  a  large  piece  of  the  ceiling  fell  down  on 
the  table,  involving  the  room  and  the  company  in  dust, 
confusion,  and  astonishment — not  unlike  the  accident 
which  Fundanius  relates  as  happening  at  Nasidienus's 
supper.  The  king,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
in«tantly  throwing  his  arms  round  Paul,  who  sat  next 
him,  held  the  grand  duke  closely  embraced,  without  suf- 
fering him  to  stir,  till  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
quences of  the  disaster,  were  ascertained.  When  it  was 
discovered  to  have  arisen  only  from  a  defect  in  the  plas- 
ter of  the  ceiling,  and  to  have  been  altogether  casual,  a 
courier  was  immediately  despatched  to  Petersburgh, 
suting  the  particulars  to  Catherine,  assuring  her  at  the 
same  time  that  her  son  was  in  perfect  safety.  We  can- 
not help  admiring  the  quickness  of  Frederick's  perception, 
which,  i^orant  as  he  was  from  what  cause  so  unusual 
and  aUrming  an  event  originated,  led  him,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  to  participate  the  danger  and  the  mis- 
fortune, if  such  existed,  with  the  grand  duke.  In  fact, 
they  must  have  perished  together,  if  they  perished  at  alL 
The  malignity  of  mankind  would  unquestionably  have 
suspected  or  attributed  treachery  of  some  kind,  had  any 
fatal  accident,  in  which  the  king  was  not  enveloped,  be- 
fallen his  guest.  Frederick,  by  his  promptitude,  obviated 
th^^possibility  of  misrepresentation,  either  at  Petersburgh 
or  in  any  other  of  the  courU  of  Europe. 

During  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  the  Second,  it  was  commonly  believed ;  and  in 
Poland,  where  men  ventured  to  state  their  opinions  in 
conversation  with  more  freedom  than  they  dared  to  do 
in  Russia,  I  have  heard  it  often  maintained  in  private 
society,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  would,  sooner  or  later, 
disappear,  as  Peter  the  Third  did,  in  1702,  and  as  the 
unfoitunate  Emperor  Ivan  did,  in  1764.  If  Catherine 
had  dreaded  her  son,  such  an  event  might  have  been  not 
improbable :  but  she  knew  him,  and  did  not  fear  him. 
The  strongest  mark  of  her  superiority  to  all  apprehen- 
siou  from  his  machinations,  or  efibrts  to  ascend  the  Rus- 
sian throne  l^fore  his  time,  was  the  permission  which 
she  gave  him  to  travel  over  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
Peter  the  First  never  extended  such  a  degree  of  emanci- 
pation to  his  son,  the  Czarowitz  Alexis.  Paul  was  ac- 
companied on  his  tour  by  the  grand  duchess,  for  whom 
he  then  manifested  the  utmost  fondness — though  the 
testimonies  which  he  gave  her  of  his  affection  were  not 
always  regulated  by  delicacy  or  propriety.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  told  roe,  that  when  Paul  arrived  at  Naples,  in 
1782,  he  had  the  honour  to  accompany  the  grand  duke 
and  duchess,  on  their  excursions  round  that  city,  in 
order  to  view  Portici,  Pompeii,  and  the  other  principal 
objects  of  curiosity,  v'lsited  by  travellers.  **  The  first 
time,"  said  Sir  William,  •^  that  I  was  with  them  in  a 
coach,  we  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Paul,  as  if  uncon- 
scious that  I  was  present,  throwing  his  arms  about  the 
grand  duchess,  began  to  kiss  her  with  as  much  warmth 
as  he  could  have  shown  if  they  had  been  alone,  and 
newly  married.  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  at  this 
unusual  display  of  matrimonial  attachment,  hardly 
knowing  which  way  to  direct  my  view,  for  there  was  no 
other  person  with  os  in  the  carriage— and  as  I  sat  oppo- 


site to  their  imperial  highnesses,  I  could  not  easily  avoid 
seeing  all  that  passed,  though  I  affisctsd  to  look  through 
the  glass,  at  the  objects  without.  At  length,  the  grand 
duke,  addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  <  Mormeur  le 
chevalier,  fmme  beaucoup  ma  femme*  It  was  impos- 
sible  not  to  credit  the  assertion,  afier  the  proofs  which  he 
had  just  exhibited.  But  we  bad  not  proceeded  a  mile 
further,  when  he  recommenced  the  sami  demonstrations 
oC  attachment,  which  he  repeated  many  times  before  we 
arrived  at  Portici — usually  observing  to  nie,  each  time, 
*  Vou9  voyez  que  faime  beaucoup  ma  femme^  I  could 
only  express  my  satisfaction  at  his  felicity,  concealing 
my  astoniithment  at  the  testimonies  of  it  which  I  had 
witnessed."  It  would  have  been  happy  for  this  violent 
and  infatuated  prince,  if  he  had  never  ascended  the  Rus- 
sian throne,  but  had  always  continued  in  the  state  of 
political  annihilation  to  which  his  mother  had  reduced 
him,  and  in  which  she  retained  him  to  the  end  of  her 
life. 

The  pretended  Princess  Tarrakanoff,  and  the  first 
Grsnd  Duchess  of  Russia,  were  not  the  only  females  of 
high  rank  whom  Catherine  the  Second  is  accused  of 
having  caused  to  be  put  out  of  lifis.  AugusU  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  celebrated  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  who  fell  at  Auerstadt,  is  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  a  manner  equally  mysterious,  and,  as  some 
persons  believe,  not  less  tragical.  This  princess,  who 
was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764,  before  she 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  married  to  the  present 
king,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  He  was  then 
about  twenty-six  years  old,  and  might  be  considered  as 
eventual  presumptive  heir  to  his  uncle,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Charies  Eugene,  who  had  no  issue. 
When  I  was  at  the  court  of  Brunswick,  in  the  autumn  of 
1777,  at  which  time  the  princess  was  near  thirteen,  I  saw 
her  more  than  once,  in  the  apartments  of  her  mother. 
She  had  a  very  fair  complexion,  light  hair,  pleasing  fea- 
tures,  and  an  interesting  figure.  Some  years  after  her 
marriage,  she  accompanied  the  prince,  her  husband,  into 
Russia,  when  he  entered  into  the  military  service  of  that 
crown— to  the  heir  of  which,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
his  sister  was  married.  They  resided  for  some  time  at 
Petersburgh,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ; 
but  in  1787  he  quilted  Catherine's  service  and  dominions, 
leaving  his  wife  behind,  of  whose  conduct,  it  was  as- 
serted, he  had  great  reason  to  complain.  They  had  then 
three  children  living,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom 
the  empress  permitted  him  to  take  away,  when  be  with* 
drew  from  her  employ  ;  but  she  retained  the  princess 
under  her  own  protection.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two, 
it  was  notified  to  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  by  order  of  the  empress,  that 
the  wife  of  the  one,  and  the  daughter  of  the  other,  was 
no  more.  The  duke,  her  father,  immediately  demanded 
in  the  most  pressing  terms  that  her  body  might  be  de- 
livered up  to  him :  hut  this  request  was  never  granted, 
nor  did  he  even  receive  any  such  authentic  proofs  of  her 
decease,  and  still  less  of  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
as  could  satisfy  him  on  the  subject  Doubts  were  not 
only  entertained  whether  she  died  a  natural  death,  but 
it  remained  questionable  whether  she  did  not  still  survive, 
and  was  not  existing  in  Siberia,  or  in  the  polar  deserts, 
like  many  other  illustrious  exiles  of  her  own  family,  who 
had  been  banished  thither  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
when  she  ascended  the  throne  in  1741,  on  the  deposition 
of  Ivan. 

In  May,  1797,  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  was 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who,  before  the 
concIusior>  of  that  year,  became  duke  by  the  decease  of 
Frederick  Eugene,  his  father.  Eariy  in  the  summer  of 
1798,  a  gentleman  conversing  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  Princess  of  Wirtemberg's  death,  assured  me 
that  he  had  seen  and  perused  all  the  papers  relative  to 
her  imprisonment  and  decease,  which,  at  the  desire  of 
the  prince,  and  by  his  authority,  had  been  transmitted  to 
George  the  Third,  who,  after  a  full  inspection  of  them, 
became  perfectly  convinced  of  his  having  had  no  part  in 
that  dark  and  melancholy  transaction ;  lastly,  he  gave  It 
as  his  opinion,  that  Catherine  had  alone  caused  her  to 
be  poisoned,  unless  her  decease  resulted  from  natural 
causes. 

**  Frederick  William,  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,** 
■aid  he,  «  entered  when  young,  as  is  well  known,  into 
the  Prussian  service.  Old  Frederick  liked  and  distin- 
guished him.  Wishing  to  attach  him  to  the  house  of 
Brandenbnrgh  by  permanent  ties,  and  considering  him 


as  a  man  of  promising  abilities,  the  king  himself  set  on 
foot,  and  finally  concluded,  his  marriage  with  the  eldeK 
daughter  of  his  own  favourite  nephew  and  genial,  tbo 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  This  event  took  place  io  1780. 
About  five  years  afterwards,  Frederick  being  disposed  to 
form  a  second  alliance  with  the  family  at  Wirtembefg, 
by  marrying  his  great  nephew,  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  as  soon  as  his  age  would  allow,  with  the  Prin* 
cess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  prince,  despatched  him  to 
Petersburgh  for  that  purpose.  His  instructions  were,  to 
apply  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  was  likewise  his  sitter, 
for  the  exertion  of  ber  influence  at  the  court  of  Stut- 
gard,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  duke  to  promise  his  oteoe 
to  the  eventual  heir  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Tbii 
negotiation  was  however  rendered  unsuccessful  by  ths 
demand  which-  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  msde, 
about  the  same  time,  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Win 
temberg,  for  his  nephew,  Francis,  herediury  Priooe  of 
Tuscany,  now  Emperor  of  Austria;  a  marriage  which 
was  actually  accomplished  early  in  1788. 

"  When  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  arrived  in  the  cipi* 
tal  of  the  Russian  empire,  this  alliance  above  meotioiied 
was  already  settled  ;  or  at  least  was  too  far  advanced  to 
be  overturned  by  his  interference.  After  making  there- 
fore every  effort  in  his  power,  through  the  grand  duch* 
ess,  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  and  finding  these 
exertions  fruitless,  be  returned  to  Potsdam.  Whether 
Frederick  suspected  any  duplicity  or  insincerity  on  his 
part,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  merely  of  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  he  received  the  prince  very  coldly; 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia  having  soon  afterwards  in- 
vited him  into  her  service,  he  quitted  that  of  ProsAt, 
and  revisited  Petersburgh.  She  employed  hiro  in  ths 
war  that  began  in  1787,  against  the  Turks,  and  be  com- 
manded one  of  the  throe  armies  which  took  the  6ekL 
The  van,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  eotrost- 
ed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  militi^ 
talent,  to  have  distinguished  himself  much,  and  to  btfe 
rendered  essential  services  to  Catherine. 

**  At  the  time  that  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  he 
carried  the  princess  his  wife  with  him  to  Petervborgh, 
as  well  as  the  two  sons  and  daughter  which  she  bid 
brought  him.  Being  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  qualities  of  mind  and  deport- 
ment, she  soon  became  a  favourite  of  Cstherioe,  in 
whose  society  and  intimate  confidence  she  occupied  i 
distinguished  place.  It  can  hardly  however  excite  tsto- 
nishment,  that  such  an  intercourse  should  have  been 
calculated  to  corrupt  her  morals.  The  court  and  paltce 
of  the  empress  were  scenes  of  dissipation  and  liceoliooi* 
ness.  Tet,  when  the  prince  went  to  serve  sgainst  the 
Turks,  he,  of  necessity,  left  his  wife  exposed  to  all  then 
temptations.  In  etSsct,  during  his  absence,  she  coDduc^ 
ed  herself  so  imprudently,  that  when  he  returned,  tfter 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  to  Petersburgh,  be  foond 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  adopting  some  strong  met- 
sures  respecting  her.  Being  placed  in  this  painful  sitoi* 
tion,  he  wrote  to  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Broniwick, 
informing  him  of  his  daughter's  misconduct,  and  coo* 
suiting  him  on  the  mode  of  action  proper  to  be  pursued 
under  those  circumstances.  It  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  as  a  preliminary  step  she  should  be  removed 
out  of  Russia,  and  the  prince  accordingly  demanded 
Catherine's  permission  to  quit  her  dominions,  together 
with  his  wife  and  his  family.  The  empress  allowed  him 
to  retire,  and  to  take  with  him  his  children,  but  she  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  permii  him  to  carry  his  coofort 
back  to  Germany.  All  remonatrance  proving  vain,  the 
princess  therefore  remained  behind,  and  he  quitted  Pe- 
tersburgh, with  his  sons  and  daughter,  to  return  to  Wir- 
temberg. 

«  About  a  fortnight  after  bis  departure,  the  priocesi, 
without  any  reason  assigned,  was  sent  by  the  order  of 
Catherine  to  the  castle  of  Lhode,  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Petersburgh ;  but  in  what  part  or  province 
of  that  vast  empire  I  am  unable  to  assert  There,  it 
seems,  under  dose  confinement,  she  remained  shout 
eighteen  months ;  but  all  her  German  attendanti,  ool* 
and  female,  were  withdrawn  from  her.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  prince  received  letters  from  the  empre««i 
informing  him  that  his  wife  was  dead  of  a  heroorrhtge. 
Similar  information  was  conveyed  by  Catherine  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  unfortunate  princess's  (ether. 
No  particulars  were  sUted  ;  nor,  as  fior  as  appears,  weie 
any  other  drcumstancee  ever  known  respecting  her. 
Thus  iitaated,  the  Doka  of  Brunswick,  consdous  tb*t 
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be  coold  neither  luing  bis  dtaghter  to  lifb,  nor  call  the 
eBpreta  to  accoQDt,  Bcqoieioed  patieotly  in  the  oelamity ; 
but.  during  tome  yean,  he  did  not  communicate  to  the 
dncbeat  bb  wife  the  intelligence  of  her  daaghter*s  death. 
She,  therefore,  remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  cataa> 
trophe,  oontinoed  to  behere  that  the  princeaa  waa  still 
oonftned  at  Lhode,  or  existing  somewhere  in  the  deserts 
of  Russia.  The  duchess  used  even  to  speak  of  her  as 
being  alive  in  Siberia,  and  this  fact  will  aocoant  for  the 
nnhrersalitj  of  the  report" 

If  the  account  giren  me  by  Sir  John  Dick,  relative  to 
the  sapposed  Princess  Tarrakanofi^  left  many  circum- 
ftaooes  dark  and  unexplained  in  the  history  of  that 
female,  it  mast  be  owned  that,  afWr  considering  this 
narratire,  no  less  uncertain^  still  pervades  the  stoiy  of 
the  Princess  of  Wirtembeig.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  why 
did  Catherine  cause  the  princess  to  be  imprisoned,  or 
poisoned  !  Her  gallantries,  however  culpable  or  noto- 
rioos  they  might  be,  yet  constituted  no  crime  against  the 
Empress  of  Russia ;  who  exhibited  in  her  own  conduct, 
an  example  of  emancipation  from  all  restraint  and  de- 
corum on  the  article  of  female  irregularities  of  deport* 
ment  It  was  the  prince,  her  husband,  whom  she  had 
dishonoured  and  incensed.  What  proof  is  adduced, 
except  assertion,  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  intentions 
of  Catherine  to  con6ne  and  banish  her  t  In  the  case  of 
the  two  emperors,  Peter  the  Third  and  Ivan,  as  well  as 
in  the  instances  of  the  pretended  Princess  Tarrakanofi^ 
and  of  the  first  Grand  Duchess  of  Russis,  the  motives 
for  her  commission  of  a  crime,  by  depriving  them  of  life, 
tre  obvioua.  But  none  such  appear  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  There  are,  moreover,  other  particulars  which 
may  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  forming  a  decisive  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtem- 
berg  at  Lhode,  was  announced  and  stated  in  all  the 
Gentian  almanacs,  printed  by  authority,  to  have  taken 
place  on  « tbe  27th  September,  1788.''  Her  husband 
remained  a  widower  near  eight  years  after  that  event, 
before  he  attempted  to  obtain  tbe  hand  of  the  princess 
royal  of  Great  Britain.  During  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  no  measures  for  repelling  tbe 
calumnious  reports  circulated  all  over  Europe,  of  his 
participation  in  the  death  of  bis  wife :  reports  which, 
however  false,  yet  had  made  the  most  unfavourable  im- 
preaslon,  even  in  England.  It  is  true  that  George  the 
Third  became  perfectly  convinced  of  his  innocence,  be- 
fore he  consented  to  the  union  of  the  prince  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  But,  though  the  king  yielded  to  the 
proofs  brought  upon  this  point,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
he  did  it  with  reluctance  and  hesitation ;  rather  giving 
way  to  the  princess's  avowed  wbhes  on  the  subject,  than 
himself  desiring,  or  approving,  the  match.  So  far  indeed 
was  he  from  pushing  forward  the  alliance,  that  I  know 
from  good  authority,  be  oflered  the  princess,  after  all  the 
preliminaries  were  adjusted,  and  the  marriage  was  fixed, 
to  break  it  off,  if  she  chose  to  decline  it ;  taking  on  him- 
leU;  personally,  the  whole  responsibility  of  its  failure. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  negotiation  advanced  much  more 
rapidly  after  the  decease  of  tbe  empress,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1797,  the  nuptials  were  solemnised.  Over  the 
nature,  as  well  as  over  the  author,  of  the  first  Princess 
of  Wirtemberg's  death,  a  deep  or  impenetrable  veil  is 
drawn.  We  must  leave  it  to  time  to  unfold,  if  it  does 
not  father  remain,  as  is  more  probable,  for  ever  pro- 
hlei 


PRINCESSES  OP  THE  BRUNSWICK  PAMILY. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  during  the  course  of  t^e  eighteenth  century,  the 
family  of  Brunswick,  in  its  difierent  branches,  produced 
DO  kas  than  five  princesses,  who  exhibited  in  succession 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  human  infelicity.  The 
firat  of  them  was  Sophia  of  Brunswick  Zell,  married  to 
George  the  First ;  who,  for  her  alledged  but  unproved 
gallantries  with  Count  Konigsmark,  was  confined  nearly 
forty  years,  at  tbe  sequestered  seat  of  Ahlden,  in  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  where  she  expired  in  1726. 
Charlotta-Cbristioa  of  Brunswick  Blankenberg,  who  es- 
poused in  171 1,  the  Czarowitz  Alexis,  only  son  of  Peter 
the  Great,  a  princess  endowed  by  natora  with  almost 
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every  amiable  and  estimable  quality  of  body  and  of 
mind— equally  beautiful  and  virtuous — fell  a  victim,  in 
the  flower  of  her  youth,  to  the  ferocious  treatoient  that 
she  experienced  finom  her  husband.  She  died  at  Peters- 
burgh,  in  child-bed,  at  twen^-one  years  of  age,  in  1716; 
lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  except  by  Alexis,  whose 
brutal  character  rendered  him  incapable  of  appreciating 
her  value.  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  furnished  the  next 
instance,  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth,  married  in  1765,  to 
the  late  King  of  Prussia,  then  only  prince  royal ;  divorced 
four  years  afterwards,  for  her  Irregularities;  confined  at 
Stettin,  where  I  have  seen  her  in  1774;  anl  who,  I  be- 
lieve, still  survives,  forgotten  and  unknown,  in  some  part 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  after  having  witnessed  the 
temporary  subversion  of  her  own  house,  and  the  calama- 
ties  inflicted  on  that  of  Brandenburgh,  by  Bonaparte. 
Caroline  Matilda  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  posthumous 
daughter  of  Frederick,  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sister 
of  George  the  Third,  is  the  fourth  in  this  enumeration. 
Banished  by  a  revolution  fiom  Denmark,  in  1772, 
efiected  in  the  name  of  Chrirtian  the  Seventh,  her  im- 
becile husband  ;  she  only  survived  it  about  three  years, 
terminating  her  short  career,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Zell, 
in  1776.  Augusta  Caroline,  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel, 
whose  melancholy  history,  and  whose  ambiguous  end, 
we  have  been  surveying,  closes  the  list  It  must  be 
esteemed  singular,  that  in  the  lapse  of  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred years,  such  a  fatality  should  seem  to  have  marked 
so  many  females  of  that  illustrious  family. 

AN  APPARITION  STORY. 
In  the  autumn  of  1778,  I  visited  Dresden  for  the 
second  time:  a  court  which  was  rendered  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  English  at  that  period,  by  the  hospi- 
tality and  polished  manners  of  his  majesty's  minister  to 
Saxony,  Sir  John  Stepney  ;  one  of  the  flnest  gentlemen 
who  has  been  employed  on  foreign  missions,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  reign.  Dresden  was  then  a  place 
where  the  Illumines  had  made  a  deep  and  general  im- 
pression on  tbe  public  mind;  Schrepfer  having  chosen  it, 
only  a  few  years  earlier,  for  the  ^ene  of  his  famous  ex- 
hibition of  the  apparition  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe. 
Having  given,  in  a  former  work,  some  account  of  that 
extraordinary  imposition,  I  shall  not  resume  tbe  subject 
here;  but  I  cannot  help  relating  another  somewhat 
similar  atory,  which  wis  told  me,  during  my  residence 
in  Dresden,  by  the  Count  de  Felkesbeim.  He  was  a 
Livonian  gentlemen,  settled  in  Saxony,  of  a  very  im- 
proved understanding,  equally  superior  to  credulity  as 
to  superstition.  Being  together  in  the  month  of  October, 
1778,  and  our  discourse  accidentally  turning  on  the  cha- 
racter and  performances  of  Schrepfer — *«I  have  con- 
versed," said  he  to  me,  **  with  several  of  tbe  indtvtdutis 
who  were  present  at  the  scene  of  the  spectre  or  phantom, 
presented  by  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  palace  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Courland.  They  all  agreed  in  their  account  of  the 
leading  particulars.  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
by  what  process  or  machinery  that  business  was  conduct- 
ed, I  have  always  considered  him  as  an  artful  impostor, 
and  his  audience  as  dupes.  Yet  am  I  not  so  decid- 
edly sceptical  on  the  possibility  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances, as  to  treat  them  witb  ridicule,  because  they  may 
seem  to  be  unpbilosopbtcal.  I  received  my  education 
in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  attending  lectures  in  ethics,  and  moral  philosophy, 
delivered  by  a  professor  who  was  esteemed  a  very  supe- 
rior roan  in  those  branches  of  science.  He  had,  never- 
theless, though  an  ecclesiastic,  the  reputation  of  being 
tinctured  with  incredulity,  on  various  points  connected 
with  revealed  religion.  When,  therefore,  it  became 
necessary  for  him,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  to  treat 
on  tbe  nature  of  spirit  as  detached  from  matter,  to  dis- 
cuss the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  enter  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  I  listened,  with  niore  than 
ordinary  attention,  to  his  opinions.  In  speaking  of  all 
these  mysterious  subjects,  there  appeared  to  roe  to  be  so 
visible  an  embarrassment,  both  in  his  language  and  his 
expressions,  that  I  felt  the  strongest  curiosity  to  question 
him  further  respecting  them.  Fnding  myself  alone  with 
bim  soon  aflerwards,  I  ventured  to  state  to  him  my  re- 
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marks  on  his  deportment,  and  I  entreatM  him  to  tell  me 
if  they  were  well  founded,  or  only  imaginary  sugges- 
tions." 

''The  hesitation  which  you  noticed,"  answered  he, 
«  resulted  from  the  conflict  that  takes  place  within  me, 
when  I  am  attempting  to  convey  my  ideas  on  a  sub- 
ject where  my  understanding  is  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  of  my  senses.  I  am,  equally  from  reason  and 
reflection,  disposed  to  consider  with  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt, the  existence  of  apparitions.  But,  an  appearance 
which  I  have  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  as  far  as 
they,  or  any  of  the  perceptions  can  be  confided  in ;  and 
which  has  even  received  a  sort  of  subsequent  confirms, 
tion  from  other  circumstancea  connected  with  the  origi- 
nal  fact,  leaves  me  in  that  state  of  scepticism  and  sus- 
pense which  pervaded  my  discourse.  I  will  communicate 
to  you  its  cause.  Having  been  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church,  I  was  presented  by  Frederick 
William  the  First,  late  King  of  Prussia,  to  a  small  bene, 
fice,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  consider, 
able  distance  south  of  Konigsberg.  I  repaired  tbither 
in^  order  to  take  possession  of  my  living,  and  found  a 
very  neat  parsonage  house,  where  I  passed  the  night  in 
the  bed-chamber  which  had  been  occupied  by  my  prede- 
cessor. It  was  in  the  longest  days  of  summer ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  while  lying 
awake,  tbe  curtains  of  the  bed  being  undrawn,  and  it 
being  broad  daylight,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man, 
habited  in  a  sort  of  loose  gown,  standing  at  a  reading 
desk,  on  which  lay  a  large  book,  the  leaves  of  which  he 
appeared  to  turn  over  at  intervals.  On  each  aide  of  htm 
stood  a  little  boy,  in  whose  faces  he  looked  earnestly 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  he  looked,  he  seemed  always 
to  heave  a  deep  sigh.  His  countenance,  pale  and  dis. 
consolate,  indicated  severe  distress  of  mind.  I  had  the 
most  perfect  view  of  these  objects ;  but,  being  impressed 
with  too  much  terror  and  apprehension  to  rise,  or  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  appearances  before  me,  I  remained 
for  some  minutes  a  silent  and  breathless  spectator,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  or  altering  my  position.  At  length 
the  man  closed  the  book,  and  then  taking  the  children, 
one  in  each  hand,  he  led  them  slowly  across  the  room ; 
my  eyes  eagerly  following  him,  till  the  three  figures  gra- 
dually disappeared,  or  w^re  lost  behind  an  iron  stove, 
which  stood  at  the  farthest  comer  of  the  apartment.  • 

**  However  deeply  and  awfully  I  was  afiiscted  by  the 
sight  which  I  bad  witnessed,  and  however  incapable  I 
was  of  explaining  it  to  my  own  satisfaction,  yet  I  re. 
covered  sufficiently  the  possession  of  my  mind  to  get  up ; 
and,  having  hastily  dressed  myself,  I  left  the  house.  The 
sun  was  long  risen,  and  directing  my  steps  to  the  church, 
I  found  that  it  was  open ;  but  the  sexton  had  quitted  it, 
and  on  entering  the  chancel,  my  mind  and  imagination 
were  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  scene  which  had  re. 
cently  passed,  that  I  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  recol- 
lection, by  considering  the  objects  around  me.  In  almost 
all  tbe  Lutheran  churches  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  it 
is  an  established  usage  to  hang  up  against  the  walls  of 
some  part  of  the  building,  the  portraits  of  the  successive 
pastors  or  clergymen,  who  had  held  the  living.  A  num- 
ber of  these  paintings,  rudely  performed,  was  suspended 
in  one  of  the  aisles.  But  I  had  no  sooner  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  last  in  the  range,  which  was  the  portrait  of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  than  they  became  riveted  to  the 
object ;  as  I  instantly  recogmsed  the  same  face  which  I 
had  beheld  in  my  bed-chamber,  though  not  clouded  by 
the  same  deep  expression  of  melancholy  or  distress. 

*<The  sexton  entered,  as  I  was  still  contemplating 
this  interesting  head,  and  I  immediately  began  a  conver- 
sation with  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  persons  wbo  bad 
preceded  me  in  the  living.  He  remembered  several  in- 
cumbents, concerning  whom,  respectively,  I  made  various 
enquiries,  till  I  concluded  by  the  last,  relative  to  whose 
history  I  was  particularly  inquisitive.  <  We  consitlered 
bim,'  said  the  sexton  <  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
amiable  men  who  have  ever  reaided  among  us.  His 
charities  and  benevolence  endeared  him  to  all  his  parish^ 
ioners,  who  will  long  lament  his  less.  But  he  was  car- 
ried off  in  the  middle  of  his  days,  by  a  lingering  illness, 
the  cause  of  which 'has  given  rise  to  many  nnpleasant 
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reports  among  us,  and  which  still  form  matter  of  conjee 
tare.  It  is  however  commonly  believed,  that  he  died  o\ 
a  broken  heart.'  My  curiosity  being  still  more  warmly 
excited  by  the  mention  of  this  circumstance,  I  eagerly 
pressed  him  to  disclose  to  me  what  he  knew  or  had 
heard  on  the  subject  <  Nothing  respecting  it,'  answered 
he,  <  is  absolutely  known,  but  scandal  had  propagated  a 
story  of  his  having  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  a 
young  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom,  it  was 
even  asserted,  that  he  had  two  sons.  As  a  confirmation 
of  the  report,  I  know  that  there  certainly  were  two  chil. 
dren,  who  have  been  seen  at  the  parsonage ;  boys  of  about 
four  or  five  years  old.  But  they  suddenly  disappeared, 
some  time  before  the  decease  of  dieir  supposed  father ; 
though  to  what  place  they  are  sent,  or  what  is  become  of 
them,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  the  surmises  and  unfavourable  opinions  formed  re- 
specting this  mysterious  business,  which  must  necessa- 
rily have  reached  him,  precipitated,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
duce, the  disorder  of  which  our  late  pastor  died  :  but  he 
is  gone  to  his  account,  and  we  are  bound  lo  think  chari* 
tably  of  the  departed.' 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  with  what  emotions  I  lis- 
tened to  this  relation,  which  recalled  to  my  imagination, 
and  seemed  to  give  proof  of  the  existence,  of  all  that  I 
had  seen.  Yet,  unwilling  to  suffer  my  mind  to  become 
enslaved  by  phantoms  which  might  have  been  the  effect 
of  error  or  deception,  I  neither  communicated  to  the 
sexton  the  circumstance  which  I  had  just  witnessed,  nor 
even  permitted  myself  to  quit  the  chamber  where  it  had 
taken  place.  I  continued  to  lodge  there,  without  ever 
again  witnessing  any  similar  appearance ;  and  the  recol- 
lection itself  insensibly  began  to  wear  away  as  the  au- 
tumn advanced.  When  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
it  necessary  to  light  fires  through  the  house,  I  ordered 
the  iron  stove  that  stood  in  the  room,  and  behind  which 
the  figure  which  I  had  beheld,  together  with  the  two 
boys,  seemed  to  disappear,  to  be  heated  for  the  purpose 
of  warming  the  apartment  Some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  making  the  attempt,  the  stove  not  only  smoking 
intolerably,  but  emitting  a  most  offensive  smell.  Having, 
therefore,  sent  for  a  blacksmith  to  inspect  and  repair  it, 
he  discovered,  in  the  inside,  at  the  farthest  extremity,  the 
bones  of  two  small  human  bodies,  corresponding  perfect- 
ly in  size,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  with  the  descrip. 
tion  given  me  by  the  sexton,  of  the  two  boys  who  had 
been  seen  at  the  parsonage.  This  last  circumstance 
completed  my  astonishment,  and  appeared  to  confer  a 
sort  of  reality  on  an  appearance,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  considered  as  a  delusion  of  the  senses.  I 
resigned  the  living,  quitted  the  place,  and  returned 
to  Konigsberg :  but  it  has  produced  upon  my  mind 
the  deepest  impression,  and  has,  in  its  effects,  given 
rise  to  that  uncertainty  and  contradiction  of  senti- 
ment which  you  remarked  in  my  late  discourse."  Such 
was  Count  Felkesheim's  story,which,  from  its  singula- 
rity, appeared  to  me  deserving  of  commemoration,  in 
whatever  contempt  we  may  justly  hold  similar  anecdotes. 

SIR  WILLUM  AND  LADY  HAMILTON. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  my  life  was  the 
time  that  I  passed  at  Naples,  in  the  summer  of  1779. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  his  majesty's  minbter,  constituted 
in  himself  the  greatest  source  of  entertainment,  no  less 
than  of  instruction,  which  that  capital  then  afforded  to 
strangers.  He  honoured  roe  with  bis  friendship,  which 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  person,  though 
tall  and  meagre,  with  a  dark  complexion,  a  very  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  figure  which  always  reminded  mc  of  Rolando 
in  **  Gil  Bias,"  he  had  nevertheless  such  an  air  of  in- 
telligence  blended  with  distinction  in  his  countenance, 
as  powerfylly  attracted  and  conciliated  every  beholder. 
His  mother,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  enjoyed,  as  is 
well  known,  a  very  distinguished  place  in  the  favour  of 
Frederick,  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir  William  him- 
self was  brought  up  from  early  life  with  his  present 
majesty,  to  whom  he  became,  af^er  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  an  equerry.  At  a  very  eirly  period  he  entered 
into  the  army,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  as 
well  as,  I  think,  at  that  of  La  Feldt  I  wish  that  it 
were  posaifile  to  relate  with  delicacy  an  anecdote  that  he 
recounted  to  me  of  the  former  action.  «  We  were  ex- 
posed," said  he,  «on  that,«tJcasion,  as  is  weU.koown,  to 
a  very  severe  and  murde^us  fire  of  artillery  for  a  long 
time,  without  the  power  of  moving ;  so  peremptory  were 
the  orders  iMued,  that  we  should  remain  on  the  ground 
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where  we  were  stationed.  The  cannon  balls,  from  time 
to  time,  swept  away  whole  files,  and  produced  sensations 
by  no  means  agreeable,  even  among  the  firmest  persons 
present.  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exempli- 
fied the  physical  effects  of  fear  on  the  human  body. 
Many  of  the  British  grenadiers,  though  capable  of  ac- 
tively facing  death  hi  any  shape,  and  ardently  desirous 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  yet  experienced,  internally 
and  involuntarily,  the  most  violent  pains.  Unable  to 
support  them,  pressed  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  and 
compelled  to  remain  fixed  in  the  same  place,  several  of 
them  8e  ditrouttoient^  pritentoient  le  derriere  aux  ca- 
nont  tie  Vennemi,  et  firent  feu  $  thus  endeavouring  to 
exhibit  a  proof  of  Aeir  contempt  fbr  the  very  danger  of 
winch  they  ielt  within  themselves  the  strongest  sen- 
sations." 

The  versatility  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  character 
constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his 
composition.    Endowed  with  a  superior  understanding, 
a  philosophic  mind,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  the  study 
of  many  branches  of  science,  or  of  polite  letters,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  he  cultivated  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  equally  keen  as  a  sportsman  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  field.     After  being  actively  occupied  in 
studying  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  like  the  elder 
Pliny,  or  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Pompeii  and  of 
StaMa,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Padsanias  did  those 
of  ancient  Greece ;  he  would  pass  whole  days,  and  al- 
most weeks,  with  the  King  of  Naples,  either  hunting  or 
shooting  in  the  royal  woods,  or  more  laboriously  engaged 
n  an  open  boat,  exposed  to  the  rays  ai  a  burning  sun, 
larpooning  fish  in  the  bay  of  Castellamare.     When  be- 
'ond  seventy  years  of  age,  he  preserved  undiminished 
lis  love  of  these  sports,  particularly  of  fishing,  which 
le  followed  with  great  ardour,  thus  mingling  pursuits  or 
>assions  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body,  rarely  united  in 
he  same  man.    I  have  seen  him,  not  more  than  two 
-ears  before  his  decease,  perform  the  *<  tarantela,"  an 
Vpulian  dance,  which,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  the 
lacchant  amusements  of  antiquity,  demanded  no  slen- 
!er  portion  of  animal  strength  and  spirits.    The  occa- 
ion  was  so  remarkable  that  I  am  induced  to  relate  the 
larticulars.    Intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  obtained 
ay  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson,  before  Copen- 
hagen, arrived  in  London,  on  Wednesday  the   15th  of 
April,  1801.     Sir  William  Hamilton  then   resided  in 
Piccadilly.     About  ten  o'clock  that  evening  I  went  to 
his  house  with  Sir  John  Macpherson.     We  found  as- 
sembled there  the 'Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Queensbury, 
Lord  William  Gordon,  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  Mr.  Charles 
Greville,  Sir  William's  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Noia,  a 
Neapolitan  nobleman ;  Mr.  Kemble,  the  celebrated  come- 
dian, and  his  wife ;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nelson,  now  earl 
of  that  name,  with  some  other  persons.     Lady  Hamil- 
ton, inspired  by  the  recent  success  of  Lord  Nelson  against 
the  Danes,  of  which  victory  he  had  transmitted  her,  with 
his  remaining  hand,  all  the  particulars  as  they  occurred, 
from  the  1st  up  to  the  8th  of  April,  the  day  when  the  de- 
spatches came  away  ;  after  playing  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  accompanying  it  with  her  voice,  undertook  to  dance 
the  **  tarantela." 

Sir  William  began  it  with  her,  and  maintained  the 
conflict  for  such  it  might  well  be  esteemed,  for  some 
minutes.  When  unable  longer  to  continue  it,  the  Duke 
de  Noia  succeeded  to  his  place  ;  but  he,  to?,  though  near 
forty  years  younger  than  Sir  William,  soon  gave  in, 
from  extenuation.  Lady  Hamilton  then  sent  for  her 
own  maid  servant,  who  being  likewise  presently  ex- 
hausted, after  a  short  time,  another  female  attendant,  a 
Copt,  perfectly  black,  whom  Lord  Nelson  had  presented 
her,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  relieved  her  companion. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
dance ;  but  the  fandango  and  seguedilla  of  the  Spaniards, 
present  an  image  of  it.  Madame  de  Stael  has  likewise 
attempted  to  describe  it,  and  has  made  *«  Corinna"  per- 
form it  at  a  ball  in  Rome,  with  the  Prince  of  Amalfi,  a 
Nea)x>lilan,  for  her  partner ;  but  she  has  softened  down 
the  voluptuous  features  that  render  it  too  powerful  over 
the  imagination  and  the  senses.  Yet  she  admits  the 
«*  Melange  de  pudeur  et  de  voluptd,"  inherent  in  the  ex- 
hibition, which  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  Bayaderes  or 
Indian  dancing  girls.  Madame  de  Stael's  <*  Corinna" 
could  not  be  more  familiar  with  the  attitudes  of  the  an- 
tique statue:),  than  was  Lady  Hamilton,  nor  more  capable 
of  transporting  the  spectators  to  Herculaneum,  by  her 
accurate  and  picturesque  imitation  of  the  models  there 


left  as,  wUh  which  she  seemed  at  times  to  identify  her* 
self.  Castanets,  and  the  tambour  de  basque,  constitute 
essential  accompaniments  of  the  performance,  which,  at 
its  termination,  from  the  physical  exertions  necessary, 
left  her  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  like  the  Delphic  priest- 
ess overcome  by  the  inspiration  of  ApoUo,  or,  perhaps, 
more  like  Semel^,  as  Corregio  has  painted  her,  after  her 
interviews  with  Jove.  We  mast  recollect  that  the  two 
performers  are  supposed  to  be  a  satyr  and  a  nymph,  or 
rather  a  faun  and  a  bacchante.  It  was  certainly  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  performed,  except  before  a  select  company, 
as  the  screams,  attitudes,  sUrts,  and  embraces,  with  which 
it  was  intermingled,  gave  it  a  peculiar  character.  I  men- 
tioned it  principally  ia  order  to  show  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's activity  and  gaiety  at  that  advanced  period  of  life. 
Though  a  finished  courtier,  he  preserved  such  an  inde- 
pendence of  manner,  without  any  mixture  of  servility 
or  adulation,  as  seemed  eminently  to  qualify  him  for  the 
diplomatic  profession.  His  conversation  offered  a  rich 
diversity  of  anecdote.  With  these  quatifications,  it 
cannot  excite  wonder  that  he  formed  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  the  court  of  Naples.  No  foreign  minister, 
not  even  the  family  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain, 
resident  there,  enjoyed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  fiivour 
or  affection  of  his  Sicilian  majesty.  Nor  was  the  attach- 
ment of  that  prince  to  Sir  WilHam  merely  Gmited 
to  hunting  or  fishing  parties.  He  gave  the  English 
envoy  many  solid  proofs  of  sincere  regard ;  a  regard 
that  extended  to  the  British  crown  and  nation.  One 
striking  instance  of  this  partiality  took  place  in  Jane, 
1779,  while  I  was  at  Naples.  The  Kmg  of  Spain, 
Charles  the  Third,  having  written  confidentially  to  his 
son  Ferdinand,  that  he  should  probably  be  induced  soon 
to  take  part  with  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  by  entering  into 
a  war  with  Great  Britein,  as  he  effectively  did  immedi- 
ately afWrwards,  the  King  of  Naples,  though  enjoined 
by  his  father  to  secrecy,  communicated  the  letter  itself 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  even  accompanied  the 
disclosure,  with  the  assurknce  of  his  deep  regret  at  the 
adoption  of  such  a  line  of  policy ;  and  his  own  firm  de- 
termination never  to  enter  into  the  combination  against 
England,  though  himself  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bour^ 
bon,  and  included  in  « the  family  compact"  by  nameu 
Sir  William  transmitted  the  king's  communication,  as 
well  as  his  assurance  on  the  {loint  without  delay  to  Lord 
North,  then  first  minister.  I  received  this  anecdote  from 
himself  at  Naples. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  NAPLEa 

It  was  in  Sir  William's  and  the  first  Lady  Hamilton's 
company,  that  I  learned  a  number  of  curious  as  well  as 
authentic  particulars,  relative  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples.  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  was  then  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age ;  tall,  muscular,  and  active  in  \m 
frame,  capable  of  immense  fatigue,  and  apparently  form- 
ed for  long  lifb.  His  features  were  coarse  and  harsh,  hie 
nose  immoderatelylong,  like  that  of  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, Charles  the  Third  and  Charies  the  Fourth,  Kings 
of  Spain:  but,  nevertheless,  though  the  component 
parts  of  his  face  might  separately  be  esteemed  ugly,  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance  had  in  it  aome- 
thing  intelligent,  and  even  agreeable.  There  was  an 
unpolished  simplicity,  or  rather  a  rude  nature,  in  hb 
manner,  attitudes,  deportment,  and  conversation,  which 
pleased  for  a  double  reason ;  on  account  of  its  own  in- 
trinsic claim  to  be  liked,  and  as  being  rarely  found  on  a 
throne,  where  we  naturally  expect  disguise,  artifice,  and 
habits  of  concealment.  If  he  conversed  little  with 
strangers,  he  seemed  at  least,  when  he  talked,  always  to 
say  what  he  thought ;  and  he  betrayed  no  defect  or  na- 
tural undersunding,  though  he  was  altogether  destitute 
of  that  elegance  and  art  which  frequently  veil  the  want 
of  information.  He  always  reminded  me  of  a  rustic, 
elevated  by  fortune  or  accident  to  a  crown ;  but  it  was 
an  amiable,  honest,  sensible,  well-intentioned  rustic,  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  such  an  elevation. 

The  Queen  of  Naples,  who  was  not  quite  twenty-aeren 
years  old  at  this  time,  seemed  much  better  fitted  to  re- 
present the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  to  do  the  honours 
of  a  court  Though  neither  possessing  beauty  of  Ikce, 
nor  loveliness  of  person,  yet  was  she  not  ahaohitely 
deficient  in  either  respect ;  and  if  her  figure  might  be 
esteemed  too  large,  still  it  wanted  neither  grace,  dignity, 
nor  even  attractions.  She  is  the  only  queen  whom  I 
ever  saw  weep  in  public,  before  a  crowd  of  both  aexes, 
assembled  in  her  own  palace,  on  a  gala  day.    Tho 
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teivd  OB  whkb  I  wm  pmentedto  hm-,  htppwiad  to  be 
tbeuinWenuy  of  the  loot  of  hw  oldest  son,  whoexptred 
exocdj  o  year  before,  in  1778.  He  woe  a  very  fine  hay, 
of  ptomiilDg  expectatkma,  to  whom  hie  mother  wae  pas* 
■jonately  sttached.  The  ignorance  of  the  Xeapotitan 
pbysiciaiis,  as  it  wae  believed,  had  eaoaed  hie  death ;  for, 
\miag  mind  with  a  vioieat  eickneee  and  pain  in  hie 
stomach,  from  which,  an  emetic,  promptly  administered, 
might  probably  hsTO  rehered  him,  they  had  the  imprti- 
deooe  to  bleed  him,  and  thereby  bronghton  htal  convul- 
alonc.  Soch  was  tlie  queen's  distress,  at  the  reeollection 
of  the  event  which  had  taken  plaoe  on  this  pabnfal  anni> 
vcrsnry,  that  Ab  was  nnable  to  repress  her  emotione. 
In  the  pvesence-chamber  of  the  palace  at  Naplee,  she 
stood  noder  a  canopy,  her  right  hand  held  out  to  the 
nobility  and  coutiers,  as  they  approached  to  kiss  it-* 
holding  in  her  left  a  handkerehief  with  which  she  pei^ 
perpetoally  wiped  her  eyes,  that  were  suffused  in  tears. 
It  was  difficult  not  to  be  favourably  impressed  towards  a 
prinoeee  capable  of  giving  such  an  involuntary  testimony 
of  her  maternal  tenderness,  in  a  plaoe  and  situation 
where  it  was  impossible  to  suspect  her  of  artifice  or 


Having  drawn  this  imperfect  outline  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Naples,  from  my  own  p«csonal  observations,  I 
shall  enumerate  some  of  the  particolani  respecting  them, 
which  I  collected  in  the  oourse  of  conversation  from  Sir 
William  or  Lady  Hamilton.  I  mean,  his  first  wife,  who 
was  a  moat  accomplished  and  superior  woman. 

**  No  European  eovereign,  vrithout  exception,"  said 
Sir  William,  «<  has  been  so  ill  educated  as  the  King  of 
Naples.  He  b  not  even  master  of  any  language,  except 
Itafian,  without  making  a  painful  effi>rt ;  and  his  onU- 
nary  Italian  is  a  Neapolitan  dialect,  such  as  the  lowest 
of  his  subjects,  the  lasaroni,  speak  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  It  is  true  that  he  understands  French, 
and  converses  in  it  when  indispensable— but  he  rarely 
reads  any  French  author,  and  still  more  rarely  attempts 
to  write  in  that  tenguage.  All  the  correspondence  that 
takes  place  between  bim  and  his  father,  the  King  of 
Spain,  is  carried  on  in  the  common  Neapolitan  jargon. 
They  write  very  frequently  and  largefy  to  each  other ; 
hat  seldom  does  this  intercourse  embrace  political  sub- 
jects :  their  letters,  of  which  I  have  seen  numbers,  being 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the 
game  respectively  killed  by  them,  in  which  the  great 
ambition  of  each  prince  is  to  exceed  the  other.  Ferdi- 
nand, indeed,  who  scarcely  ever  reads,  considers  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes,  a  rainy  day,  when  the  weather 
proves  too  bad  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  chase.  On  such 
occasions,  recourse  is  had  to  every  expedient  by  which 
time  may  be  killed,  in  order  U>  dissipate  his  mikjesty's 
ennui,  even  to  the  most  puerile  and  childish  pastimes. 
The  king*s  education  was  systematically  neglected:  for 
Charles  the  Third,  alarmed  at  the  imbecility  of  his  eldest 
eon,  Philip,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who,  on  account  of  his 
recognised  debility  of  understai|ding,  was  wholly  set 
aside  from  the  right  of  succession,  strictly  ordered,  at  his 
departure  for  Spain,  in  1769,  that  this,  his  third  son, 
should  not  be  compelled  to  apply  to  any  severe  studies, 
or  be  made  to  exert  any  cloee  application  of  mind. 

**  I  have  frequently  seen  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria, who  bftB  only  been  dead  a  few  years,  and  who 
vras,  by  his  birth,  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He 
attained  to  manhood,  and  was  treated  with  certain  die- 
tinctions,  having  chamberlains  placed  about  him  in  con- 
stant attendance,  who  watched  him  with  unremitting 
attention— «8,  otherwise,  he  would  have  committed  a 
thousand  excesses.  Care  was  pirtieularly  taken  to  keep 
him  from  having  any  connection  with  the  other  sex,  for 
which  he  manifested  the  strongest  propensity;  but  it 
became  at  last  impossible  to  prevent  him  altogether  from 
attempting  to  emancipate  himself  in  this  respect.  He 
has  many  times  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and 
on  seeing  ladies  pass  through  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  would  attack  them  with  the  same  impetuosity 
as  Pan  or  the  satyrs  are  deecribed  by  Ovid,  when  pur- 
suing the  nymphs,  and  with  the  same  intentions.  More 
than  one  lady  of  the  court  has  been  critically  rescued 
from  his  embraces.  ^On  particular  days  of  tbe  year,  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  a  sort  of  court,  or  levee,  when  the 
foreign  ministers  repaired  to  his  apartments,  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  him :  but  his  greateet  amusement 
consisted  in  havmg  his  hand  held  op  by  his  attendants, 
while  gloves  were  put  upon  it,  one  hager  than  another, 
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to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  His  death  wm 
JQi^  ooniidered  as  a  fortunate  event,  opder  such  circum- 
stances of  incurable  io^beoility. 

«  Before  the  present  king  fully  attained  his  seventeenth 
year,  the  Marquis  Tanoeci,  then  prime  mini^r,  by  direc- 
tions sent  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  provided  him  a  wile. 
The  ArchduchasB  Joaspha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theran,  being  selected  for  Queen  of 
Naples  and  being  represented  to  young  Ferdinand  as 
a  princess  equally  amiable  in  her  mind  as  she  was 
agreeable  in  her  person,  he  expected  her  arrival  with 
great  pleasure,  mingled  even  with  some  impatience.  So 
much  more  severely  was  it  natural  that  he  should  feel 
the  mehmcholy  intelligence,  when  it  arrived  from  Vienna, 
that  she  was  dead  of  the  small-pox.  In  foot,  he  mani- 
fosted  as  much  ooncem  at  the  event  as  could  perhaps  be 
expected  in  a  princa  of  his  dispooition,  and  at  his  time 
of  life,  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  had  never 
seen.  But,  a  dreumstanoe  which  greatly  augmented  his 
chagrin  on  the  occasion  was,  its  being  considered  indis- 
pensable for  him  not  to  take  his  usual  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  on  the  day  that  the  account  reached  Naples. 
Ferdinand  reluctantly  submitted  to  such  a  painful  and 
unusual  renunciation :  but,  having  consented  to  it  from 
a  soise  of  decorum,  he  immediately  set  about  endea- 
vouring to  amuse  himself  within  doors,  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  drcumstances  woukl  admit— an  attempt  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  noblemen  in  waiting  about 
his  person.  They  began  therefore  with  billiards,  a  game 
which  his  majesty  likes,  and  at  which  he  plays  with  skill. 
When  they  had  continued  it  for  some  time,  leap-frog  was 
tried,  to  which  succeeded  various  other  feats  of  agility  or 
gambols.  At  length,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  more  in- 
genious than  the  others,  proposed  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  archduchess.  The  idea,  far  from  shock- 
ing the  king,  appeared  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  com- 
pany, as  most  entertaining ;  and  no  reflections,  either  on 
the  indecorum,  or  want  of  apparent  humanity  in  the 
proceeding,  interposed  to  prevent  its  immediate  realisa- 
tion. Having  selected  one  of  the  chamberlains,  as 
proper,  from  his  youth  and  feminine  appearance,  to  repre- 
sent the  princess,  they  habited  him  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  tbe  mournful  occasion,  laid  him  out  on  an  open  bier, 
according  to  the  Neapolitan  custom  at  interments— and 
in  order  to  render  the  ceremony  more  appropriate,  as 
well  as  more  accurately  correct,  tb^  marked  bb  face 
and  hands  with  chocolate  drop?,  which  were  designed  to 
imitate  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox.  All  the  apparatus 
being  ready,  the  funeral  procession  began,  and  proceeded 
through  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Portici, 
Ferdinand  officiating  as  chief  mourner.  Having  heard 
of  the  archduchess's  decease,  I  had  gone  thither  on  that 
day,  in  order  to  make  my  condolence  privately  to  his 
majesty  on  the  misfortune ;  and  entering  at  the  time,  I 
be<»me  an  eye>witnessof  this  extraordinary  scene,  which, 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  would  be  considered  as 
incredible,  and  would  not  obtain  belief. 

**  The  Archduchess  Caroline  being  substituted  in  place 
of  her  sister,  and  being  soon  afWrwards  conducted  from 
Vienna  to  Naples,  the  king  advanced  in  person  as  far  as 
the  *  Portella,'  where  the  Neapolitan  and  papal  territo- 
ries divide.  In  order  to  receive  his  new  bride.  She  was 
then  not  sixteen  years  old,  and  though  she  could  not  by 
any  means  be  esteemed  handsome,  yet  she  possessed 
many  charms.  Ferdinand  manifosted  on  his  part  neither 
ardour  nor  indiffisrence  for  tbe  queen.  On  the  morning 
after  his  nuptials,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1768,  when  the  weather  was  very  warm,  he  rose 
at  an  early  hour,  and  went  out  as  usual  to  the  chase, 
leaving  bis  young  wife  in  bed.  Those  courtiers  who 
accompanied  him  having  enquired  of  his  majesty  how 
he  liked  her,  *  Dormi  com  tin  amazxata,*  replied  he,  *  et 
tuda  com  un  porcoJ  Such  an  answer  would  be  esteemed 
any  where,  except  at  Naples,  most  indecorous;  but 
here  we  are  familiarised  to  far  greater  violations  of  pro- 
priety and  decency.  Those  acts  and  functions  which 
are  never  mentioned  in  England,  and  which  are  there 
studiously  concealed  even  by  the  vulgar,  here  are  openly 
performed.  When  the  king  has  made  a  hearty  meal, 
and  feels  an  inclination  to  retire,  he  commonly  commu- 
nicates that  intention  to  the  noblemen  around  him  in 
wailing,  and  selects  the  favoured  individuals,  whom,  as 
s  mark  of  predilection,  he  chooses  shall  attend  him. 
*  Sono  ben  praruato,*  says  he,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
belly,  *  Adeto  hiMogna  un  buona  panchiata.^  Tbe 
persons  thus  preferred  then   accompany  his  majeaty, 
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stand  respectfully  around  him,  and  amuse  him  by  their 
conversation  during  the  performance.^ 

However  strong  this  fact  may  appear,  and  however 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  decency,  it  has  been  for  suc- 
cessive centuries  perfectly  consonant  to  the  manners  of 
the  Italians  in  general,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  those  of 
the  French.  D'Aubign^,  a  jgtvie  writer  in  the  "  Me* 
mmrs  of  his  own  Life,"  does  not  hesitate  to  relate,  in 
the  most  circumstantial  manner,  the  narrow  escape 
which  Henry  the  Fourth,  his  master,  had  of  biiog 
knocked  on  the  head  while  engaged  in  this  necessary 
function.  Nay,  D'Aubign^  composed  a  *«  quaUain"  on 
the  adventure,  which  he  has  tranamitted  to  posterity. 
The  story  is  so  naturally  related,  and  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  nation,  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  it  in  the  words 
of  tbe  author,  which  I  shall  not  however  venture  to 
translate.  Henry,  who  waa  then  only  King  of  Navarre, 
having  efiected  his  escape  from  Paria,  in  1575,  on  which 
occasion  B'Aubign^  accompanied  him,  they  passed  the 
river  Seine  at  Poissy»  and  soon  aflerwards  stopped  to 
refresh  themselves  in  a  village.  Here,  says  D*Aubignd, 
« the  king  ktant  aUi  faire  $e$  mfmrt^  dona  un  tet  d 
cockont,  une  vieme,  qui  le  turprit  en  cet  itat,  bd  auroU 
fendue  la  tite  par  derriire,  ifun  coup  de  terpe,  tana 
moi  qui  parai  le  coup  *^  It  is  clear,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  B'Aubign^  muat  have  been  close  to  his 
royal  master  at  the  time.  Then  follows  the  ludicrous 
epitaph  which  he  made  for  the  occasion,  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  the  old  woman  had  killed  the  king. 

**  Cy  git  un  roi,  grand  par  merveille. 
Qui  mourut  comme  Dieu  permet, 
D*un  coup  de  serpe  d'une  vieille, 
Ainsi  qu'il  cbioit  dans  un  tet'* 

His  predecessor,  Henry  the  Third,  it  is  well  known, 
was  stabbed  in  tbe  belly,  of  which  wound  he  died,  in  1589, 
while  sitting  on  the  chaioe  percie  /  in  which  indecorous 
situation  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  audience  to  Clement, ' 
the  regicide  monk,  who  assassinated  him.  Marshal  Su- 
warrow,  in  our  own  time,  received  his  aids-du-camp  and 
'  his  general  officers  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  Ma- 
;  dame  de  Maintenon,  as  the  Buke  de  St.  Simon  informs 
!  us,  thought  those  moments  so  precious  that  she  com- 
:  monly  accompanied  Louis  (he  Fourteenth  to  the  "garde- 
I  robe."  So  did  Louvois,  when  minister  of  state.  The 
i  Duke  de  Vendome,  while  commanding  the  armies  of 
'  France  in  Spain  and  Italy,  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
^  hist  century,  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  greatest  per- 
sonages on  public  business,  in  the  same  situation.  We 
have  Cardinal  Alberoni*s  authority  for  this  fact.  If  we 
\  read  the  account  written  by  Du  Bois,  of  the  last  ilbiess 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  we  may  there  see  what  humi- 
liating functions  Anne  of  Austria  performed  for  that 
prince  in  the  course  of  his  malady,  over  which  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  more  fastidious,  would  have  drawn  a  veil. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  aud  the  palatine  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  though  women  of  the  highest  birth  and 
rank,  as  well  as  of  unimpeached  conduct,  conceal  no- 
thing on  these  points  in  their  writings.  Tbe  former, 
speaking  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  her  stepmother, 
second  wife  of  Gaston,  brother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
ssys,  **  She  had  contracted  a  singular  habit  of  always  run- 
ning into  another  room,  pour  »e  placer  our  la  chaise 
perch,  when  dinner  was  announced.  As  she  never 
failed  in  this  particular,  the  grand  maitre,  or  lord  stew- 
ard of  Graston's  household,  who  performed  the  ceremony 
of  summoning  their  royal  highnesses  to  table,  observed, 
smelling  to  his  baton  of  office,  that  there  must  certainly 
be  either  senna  or  rhubarb  in  its  composition,  as  it  in- 
variably produced  tbe  efiect  of  sending  the  duchess  to 
the  garderube."  I  have  myself  seen  tbe  late  electress 
dowager  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Seventh,  at  her  own  palace,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dres- 
den, rise  from  the  table  where  she  was  playiug,  when 
the  room  has  been  full  of  company  of  both  sexes,  lay 
down  her  cards,  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  game  was  suspended,  and  then  return,  observ- 
ing to  those  near  her,  ^  J*  ai  prit  mededne  ai{jourd*' 
buy**  These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  that  Fer- 
dinand, however  gross  his  mannen  or  language  seem  to 
us,  by  no  means  shocked  the  feelings  or  excited  the  dis- 
gust of  bis  own  courtiers. 

**  In  all  the  exercises  or  exertions  of  the  body  that 
demand  vigour  and  address,"  continued  Sir  William, 
<*  the  King  of  Naples  excels.  He  might  have  contended 
for  the  prize  at  the  public  games  of  ancient  Greece,  at 
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Ellis,  or  at  Olympia,  with  no  ordinary  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. He  likes,  in  particular,  wrestling;  and  having 
beard  that  a  young  Irish  gentleman  of  the  name  oJ 
Bourke,  who  visited  Naples  not  long  since,  was  an  ex- 
pert wrestler,  he  caused  it  to  be  signified  that  he  should 
tike  to  try  a  fall  with  that  foreigner ;  but  Bourke  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline  a  contest  for  the  honours  of 
the  palestra  with  a  crowned  head.  He  dances  violently 
at  the  court  balls;  on  one  of  which  occasions,  some 
years  ago,  I  witnessed  a  scene  truly  original,  as  well  as 
comic  When  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
being  on  his  travels,  arrived  here,  a  superb  ball  was 
given  in  honour  of  his  visit,  at  which  entertainment, 
however,  he  declined  mixing  personally  in  the  dance. 
While  his  imperial  majesty  was  standing  near  the 
dancers,  engaged  in  conversation  with  me,  Ferdinand 
having  gone  down  the  set,  and  being  in  a  most  profuse 
state  of  perspiration,  pulled  open  his  waistcoat;  then 
taking  Joseph's  hand,  be  applied  it  suddenly  to  his  own 
shirt  behind,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  *  SentiU  qui 
Jratelio  ndo.  The  emperor  instantly  withdrew  his 
hand,  not  without  manifesting  great  discomposure,  and 
the  two  sovereigns  remained  for  a  few  seconds  looking 
in  each  other's  faces.  Surprise  was  equally  painted  in 
the  features  of  both ;  for  as  the  one  had  never  before 
been  invited  to  try  such  an  experiment,  so  the  other  had 
never  found  any  individual  who  did  not  esteem  himself 
honoured  by  the  &miUarity.  I  had  no  little  difficulty  to 
restrain  the  muscles  of  my  countenance  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

«  Joseph,  who  held  his  brother-in-law's  understanding 
in  great  contempt,  endeavoured  to  assume  over  him  the 
sort  of  superiority  arrogated  by  a  strong,  over  a  weak 
mind.  But  Ferdinand,  though  confessedly  bis  inferior 
in  cultivation  and  refinement,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  adopt  his  political  opinions  or  ideas.  0e  even 
manifested,  in  various  conversations,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions, that,  defective  as  his  education  had  been,  be  pos- 
sessed as  much  plain  sense,  and  even  acute  discernment, 
as  tbe  emperor,  or  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  ot 
Tuscany.  Joseph  did  not  indeed  inspire  any  very  high 
admiration  by  his  deportment,  or  general  conduct,  while 
he  remained  at  Naples.  He  was  irritable,  and  even 
irascible,  where  he  should  have  shown  good  humour,  or 
command  of  temper.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius,  and  with  concern  saw  him  break  his  cane 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  guide,  Bartolomeo,  for  some 
slight  ofience  which  he  had  given  his  imperial  majesty. 

«  Ferdinand's  passions  are  all  swallowed  up  in  his 
rage  for  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  hunting,  shooting,  and 
fishing ;  for  this  last  diversion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  Naples,  must  be  included  in  the  number.  He 
thinks  no  fatigue  and  no  privations  too  great  for  its  in- 
dulgence. The  quantity  of  game,  by  which  I  princi- 
pally mean  deer,  wild  boars  of  all  ages,  and  stags  of  every 
kind,  preserved  in  the  royal  woods  or  parks  at  Astruni, 
at  Caaerta,  Caccia  Bella,  and  other  places,  exceeds  be- 
lief. And  the  slaughter  made  oi  them  in  some  of  the 
hunting  parties  is  equally  beyond  credibility. .  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  heap,  composed  only  of  th^  oSkl  or 
bowel«s  reaching  as  high  as  my  head,  and  many  feet  in 
circumference.  The  king  rarely  misses  a  shot,  but  when 
he  is  tired  with  killing,  then  commences  another  opera- 
tion. He  next  dissects  the  principal  pieces  of  game,  of 
which  he  sends  presents  to  favoured  courtiers,  or  distri- 
butes it  among  his  attendants.  In  order  to  perform  this 
part  of  the  diversion,  he  strips,  puts  on  a  fiannel  dress, 
takes  the  knife  in  hand,  and,  with  inconceivable  dexte* 
rity,  cots  up  the  animal.  No  carcass-butcher  in  Smith- 
field  can  exceed  him  in  anatomical  ability :  but  be  is 
frequently  besmeared  with  blood  from  head  to  foot,  be- 
fore he  has  finished,  and  exhibits  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle not  easily  to  be  imagined.  The  queen  herself  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  be  present  at  tbe  scene,  though 
more,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  compliance  with  the  king's 
wish  than  from  her  own  inclination;  He  is  equally  in- 
defatigable on  the  water,  in  harpooning  or  in  catching 
fish,  particularly  the  pecce  spada,  or  sword-fish ;  and  he 
neither  regards  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  danger. 
On  these  occasions  he  is  usually  or  always  attended  by 
a  number  of  chosen  Liparots,  natives  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  who  have  been  in  all  ages  most  expert  sailors, 
divers,  and  fishermen. 

**  It  is  thus  that  Ferdinand  passes  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  time ;  while  the  potentates  of  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  are  engaged  in  war.  Not  that  be 
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is  indifiTerent  to  the  felidty  of  his  subjects,  or  regardiesa 
of  the  security  and  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  On  the 
contrary,  his  heart,  which  is  animated  with  the  best 
emotions  towards  his  people,  impels  him  to  manifest  it  by 
all  his  measures :  but  his  defects  of  education,  render 
him  shy,  embarrassed,  and  awkward ;  nor  have  his  min- 
isters any  wish  to  awaken,  or  to  invigorate,  tbe  faculties 
of  his  mind.  Neither  Tanucci,  who  governed  Naples 
during  his  minority,  nor  Sambuca,  ^e  present  first 
minister,  desire  to  see  him  assume  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  public  afiairs.  The  chevalier  Acton, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  marine,  has,  however,  begun 
to  put  the  Neapolitan  navy  in  a  more  respectable  condi- 
tion than  it  has  been  for  several  centuries.  Already  it 
afibrds  some  protection  to  the  coasts  oX  Calabria  and  of 
Sicily,  which  have  been  perpetually  infissted  by  the  AU 
gerines,  Tunisians,  and  other  piraUSs,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  land,  and  to  carry  off  whole  viliageainto  slavery, 
precisely  as  Dragut  and  Barbarossa  did,  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Such  calamities  are,  even  now,  by  no  means 
unusual.  It  is  a  fact,  that  I  narrowly  escaped  myself 
some  time  since,  in  one  of  my  maritime  excursions  round 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  being  surprised 
in  a  sparbnara,  while  lying  close  under  Cape  Spartiyento. 
Lady  Hamilton  was  of  the  party,  and  those  barbarians 
would  not  have  respected  my  official  character,  and  still 
less  would  they  have  regarded  the  reclamations  of  thb 
government 

**  The  power  of  the  Neapolitan  kings  is,  moreover,  fet- 
tered by  mony  impediments  which  would  be  very  difficult 
to  surmount,  even  for  a  prince  of  the  greatest  talents,  or 
of  the  most  vigorous  character.  In  Apulia,  as  well  as 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  the  great  feudal  barons  still  retain 
privileges  that  render  them  almost  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  which  they  consider  as  imprescriptible,  hav. 
ing  constituted  their  birthright  for  ages,  under  the  various 
dynasties  that  have  reigned  over  this  beautiful  country. 
The  church  enjoys  revenues  and  immunities,  not  less 
incompatible  in  many  respects  with  civil  order  and 
obedience.  But  Ferdinand  is  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people,  who  know,  and  who  do  justice  to,  his  good 
intentions.  He  is  even  far  more  popular  than  the  queen. 
The  princess,  who  possesses  an  active  mind,  and  very 
considerable  parts,  as  well  as  ambition  and  love  of  power, 
has  assumed  a  share  in  the  administration, for  which  she 
is  by  no  means  unqualified  :  yet  is  she  less  esteemed  than 
her  husband,  who,  if  he  is  not  ardently  attached  to  her 
as  a  wife,  treats  her  at  least  with  great  consideration, 
kindness,  and  confidence.  They  live  together  in  conjugal 
union,  though  her  majesty  is  not  exempt  from  the  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  her  sex.  Indeed,  the  air,  manners, 
and  society  of  this  capital,  are  all  very  inimical  to  female 
virtue.  From  tbe  time  of  the  first  Jane,  queen  of  Na- 
ples, so  famous  in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  down  to  the 
present  day,  these  countries  have  exhibited  scenes  of 
dissolute  pleasures,  or  rather,  of  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness. They  will  probably  ever  so  remain.  Yet,"  con- 
cluded Sir  William,  *<  if  I  were  compelled  to  be  a  king, 
I  would  choose  Naples  for  my  kingdom.  Here,  a 
crown  has  fewer  thorns  than  in  any  other  country.  His 
very  want  of  political  power  ensures  his  repose;  and 
the  storms  which  desolate  Europe  pass  over  his  head. 
Placed  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  he  is  removed  out  of 
the  way  of  contest  and  hostility.  A  delicious  climate, 
shores  to  which  the  Romans  retired  when  masters  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  luxury  unattainable  ekewhere, 
and  which  are  still  covered  with  the  remains  of  Roman 
splendour,  or  Grecian  magnificence;  all  the  productions 
of  the  Levant,  which  are  to  be  found  here,  blended  with 
those  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  splendid  capital,  palaces, 
wood,  game,  every  thing  seems  assembled  in  this  en- 
chanting bay,  that  can  conduce  to  human  enjoyment. 
Such  is  the  favoured  position,  and  the  enviable  lot  of 
Ferdinand  the  Fourth."  Such,  indeed,  as  here  de- 
scribed, it  might  be  considered  without  exaggeration  in 
1779 ;  though  during  the  awful  convulsions  which  have 
shaken  Europe  since  that  period,  produced  by  tbe  French 
revolution,  his  situation  has  undergone  a  material  change. 

CRIMES  OF  THE  ITALIANS. 
The  impunity  with  which  the  great  nobility  perpe- 
trated the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  facility  that 
they  found  in  evading  enquiry,  or  eluding  justice,  consti- 
tuted, at  that  time,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Neapolitan  administration./  Lady  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  several  years  resident  at  Naples,  where  she  died  not 


long  afierwaids,  related  to  me  Tarions  iastaaoes  flhiitrt. 
tive  of  this  fact.  ^  Some  time  ago,"  said  she,  «  a  Bid. 
lian  lady  of  high  rank  wao,  by  order  of  the  court,  brought 
prisoner  here  from  that  idosd.  She  had  oommittsd  es 
many  assassinations  or  murders,  that  her  own  lektiom, 
havmg  denounced  her,  called  on  the  goveroment  ts 
arrest  the  further  course  of  her  crimes.  It  was  believed 
that  she  had  despatched  ten  or  twelve  persons,  by  tht 
dagger  or  by  poison;  particularly  by  that  spedsi  of 
poison  denominated  aqua  tophatia.  I  had  the  oorioaty 
to  visit  her  during  her  confinement.  She  received  me 
in  her  bed,  sat  up,  conversed  with  great  cbeeifohiea, 
ofiered  me  chooolate  and  other  Tefreahments,  and  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  at  her  ease.  In  her  person  she  rm 
delicate,  feminine,  and  agreeable,  her  manners  polits  tad 
gentle.  Her  age  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  and 
tiQrenty.  From  her  deportment,  one  could  not  hive 
suqpeeted  her  to  be  capable  of  such  atrocities.  Thougli 
her  guilt  was  unquestionable,  she  was  not  put  to  destb. 
Confinement  for  life,  in  a  convent  of  a  severe  order,  to- 
gether  with  certain  acts  of  religious  mortification  or 
penance,  which  they  ore  compelled  to  undergo  v-4heie 
constitute  the  punishments  usually  inflicted  here  oo 
oulpriu  of  high  lArth." 

The  vicinity  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  the  papal  territoriea,  and  tbe  ease  with 
which  malefactors  of  both  countries  respectively  gaiaed 
an  asylum,  by  passing  the  frontier,  opened  another  door 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  flagitious  acta.  Conven- 
ing  one  day  at  Pontico  on  this  subject  with  Lndy  Ham- 
ilton, she  related  to  me  the  following  stoiy,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  in  her  own  words.  **  Abont  tbe 
year  1743,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  on  Irishman 
by  birth,  who  practised  surgery  with  great  reputstbn  at 
Rome,  and  who  resided  not  for  from  the  'Fiamdi 
Spagna,'  in  that  city,  being  in  bed,  was  csUed  up  to 
attend  some  strangers  who  demanded  his  profeceiooal 
assistance.  They  stopped  before  his  house  in  a  coach, 
and  on  going  to  Uie  door  he  found  too  men  masked,  fay 
whom  he  was  desired  to  accompany  them  immediately, 
as  the  case  which  brought  them  admitted  of  no  delay, 
and  not  to  omit  taking  with  him  his  lancets.  He  com. 
plied,  and  got  into  the  coach ;  but  no  sooner  had  tbey 
quitted  the  street  in  which  he  resided,  than  they  is- 
formed  him  that  he  must  submit  to  have  his  eyes  haiu 
dsged,  the  person  to  whom  they  were  about  to  condort 
him  being  a  lady  of  rank,  whoee  name  and  place  of 
abode  it  was  indispensable  to  conceaL  To  this  reqoiii- 
tion  he  likewise  submitted;  and  after  baring  drirea 
through  a  number  of  streets,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
prevent  his  forming  any  accurate  idee  of  the  part  of  the 
city  to  which  he  was  conducted,  the  carriage  at  length 
stopped.  The  two  gentlemen,  his  companioos,  thea 
alighted,  and  each  taking  him  by  the  arm,  condoctad 
him  into  a  house.  Ascending  a  narrow  staircase,  tbey 
entered  an  apartment,  where  he  was  released  from  tbe 
bandage  tied  over  his  eyes.  One  of  them  next  acquainted 
him,  that  it  being  necessary  to  put  out  of  lifie  a  lady  who 
bad  dbhonoured  her  £Eimily,  they  had  chosen  him  to 
perform  the  office,  knowing  his  professional  skill ;  that 
he  would  find  her  in  the  adjoining  diamber,  prepared  to 
submit  to  her  fate,  and  that  he  must  open  her  veins 
with  as  much  expedition  as  poesible  ;  a  service,  for  tbe 
execution  of  which  he  should  receive  a  liberal  recom- 
I>ense. 

**  Ogilvie  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  commit  an 
set  so  highly  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  But  the  tvro 
strangers  assured  him,  with  solemn  denondatioos  of 
vengeance,  that  his  refusal  could  only  prove  &tal  to 
himself,  without  afibrding  the  slightest  asnstsnce  ts  tbe 
object  of  his  compassion  ;  that  her  doom  was  irrevocaUa, 
and  that  unless  he  chose  to  participate  a  similar  fate,  be 
must  submit  to  execute  the  office  imposed  on  him.  Thns 
situated,  and  finding  all  entreaty  or  remonstrance  vain, 
he  entered  the  room,  where  be  found  a  lady  of  a  most 
interesting  figure  and  appearance,  apparently  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  She  was  habited  iiTa  loose  undreaa; 
and  immedbtely  afterwards  a  female  attendant  placed 
before  her  a  large  tub  filled  vrith  worm  water,  hi  which 
she  immeraed  her  legs.  Far  from  opposing  any  impedi- 
ment to  tbe  act  which  she  knew  he  was  sent  to  perform, 
the  lady  assured  bim  of  her  perfiset  resignation,  entresting 
him  to  put  the  sentence  passed  on  her  into  exeeutieii 
with  as  little  delay  as  poesiUa.  She  added,  Aat  ahs 
was  aware  no  pardon  could  he  bofped  for  from  those  who 
had  devoted  her  to  death,  whiob  aknie  oould  eipiote  hsr 
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fiaUcUatiiig  heneif  that  his  hamftnity  would 
•bbramta  her  sofieriogi,  and  tooii  tennioata  thair  dara- 
tioo. 

^  A^m  a  thon  conflict  with  his  own  mind,  percaiving 
IM>  maana  of  axtrication  or  of  escape,  either  for  the  lady 
er  for  hioMelf ;  being,  moreover,  urged  to  expedite  hU 
work  by  the  two  perMms  without,  who,  impatient  at  his 
frinctance,  threatened  to  exercise  violence  on  him,  if  he 
prociBstlnated,  Ogiivie  took  oat  his  lancet,  opened  her 
veins,  and  bled  her  to  death  in  a  short  time.  The  gen* 
tlemen,  having  carefully  examined  the  body  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  no  more,  aOer  expressing  their 
astisiaction,  oflered  him  a  purse  of  xethint  as  a  remu- 
neration ;  but  he  declined  all  recompense,  only  request- 
ing to  be  conveyed  from  a  scene  on  which  be  could  not 
reflect  without  horror.  With  this  entreaty  they  complied, 
and  having  again  applied  a  bandage  to  his  eyes,  they  led 
him  down  the  same  staircase  to  the  carriage.  But,  it 
l)|iag  narrow,  in  descending  the  steps  he  contrived  to 
leave  on  one  or  both  of  the  walls,  unpercelved  by  his 
condocton,  the  marks  of  his  fingers,  which  were  stained 
with  bk>od.  After  observing  precautions  similar  to 
those  need  in  bringing  him  thither  from  his  own  bouse, 
ha  was  conducted  home;  and,  at  parting,  the  two 
■Moqdea  charged  him,  if  he  valued  his  life,  never  to 
divulge,  and,  if  possible,  never  to  think  on  the  past 
transaction.  They  added,  that  if  he  should  embrace  any 
meaauree,  with  a  view  to  render  it  public,  or  to  set  on 
flM>t  an  enquiry  into  it,  he  should  be  in&llibly  immolsted 
to  their  revenge.  Having  finally  dismissed  him  at  his 
own  door,  they  drove  ofi^  leaving  him  to  his  reflections. 

•«  On  the  subsequent  morning,  after  great  resolution, 
be  determined,  at  whatever  risk  to  his  personal  safety, 
not  to  participate,  by  concealing  so  enormous  a  crime.  It 
formed,  nevertheless,  a  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking 
to  aobsiantiate  the  charge,  as  he  remained  altogether 
IgDorant  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  carried,  or  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  lady  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  file.  Without  suffering  himself,  however,  to  be  de- 
terred by  these  considerations,  he  waited  on  the  secretary 
of  the  apostolic  diamber,  and  acquainted  him  with  every 
particular,  adding,  that  if  the  government  would  extend 
to  him  protection,  he  did  not  despair  of  finding  the 
booae,  and  of  bringing  to  light  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deecL  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  (Lambertini,)  who  then 
occopted  the  papal  chair,  had  no  sooner  received  the 
inlbrmation^  than  he  immediately  commenced  the  most 
active  measures  for  discovering  the  oflQsnders.  A  guard 
of  the  tbirri,  or  officers  of  justice,  was  appointed  by  his 
ordeir  to  accompany  Ogiivie,  who,  judging  from  various 
circumstances  that  he  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  began  by  visiting  the  villss  scattered  without 
tho  walla  of  that  metropolis.  His  search  proved  ulti- 
■Mlely  successful.  In  the  villa  Papa  Julio,  constructed 
by  Pope  Juliua  the  Third,  {del  MiUe,)  be  found  the 
Uoody  marks  left  on  the  wall  by  his  fingers,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  recognised  the  apartment  in  which  he 
had  pat  to  death  the  lady.  The  psiace  belonged  to  the 
Duke  de  Braodano,  the  chief  of  which  illustrious  family, 
and  hia  brother,  had  committed  the  murder,  in  the  person 
of  their  own  sister.  They  no  sooner  found  that  it  was 
discovered  than  they  fled  to  this  city,  where  they  easily 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  justice.  After  remaining  here  for 
some  time,  they  obtained  a  pardon  by  the  exertion  of 
their  powerful  friends,  on  payment  of  a  considerable  fine 
to  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  under  the  further  condition 
of  affixing  over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  room,  where  the 
crime  had  been  perpetrateid,  a  plate  of  copper,  comme- 
morating the  transaction  and  their  penitence.  This 
plate,  together  with  the  inaciiption,  still  continued  to 
exist  thm  till  within  these  few  years." 

THE  8TRA8BURGH  EXECUTIONER. 
However  extraordinary  many  circumstances  of  this 
stoiy  may  appear,  similar  events  or  accounts  have  been 
circulated  and  behoved  in  other  countrieo  of  Europe.  I 
have  often  been  assured,  both  at  Vienna,  and  in  various 
pbcea  of  the  German  empire,  that  an  occurrence  net 
ksa  romantic,  and  more  enigmatical  in  its  nature,  tock 
place  in  1774  or  1776 ;  for  some  uncertainty  prevailed 
M  to'  the  precise  time  when  the  fact  was  pretended  to 
have  happened.  It  ia  well  known  that  the  "  bourreau," 
or  public  executioner  of  the  city  of  Strasburgh,  although 
thst  place  has  formed  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy 
aver  siooe  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  yet  was 
ftsqaaot^  employed  during  a  great  part  of  the  laat  cen- 
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tnry,  to  execute  the  functiona  of  his  office,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  in  Swabia,  in  the  territories  of  Baden, 
and  in  the  Brisgaw,  all  which  countries  constitute  a 
portion  of  Germany.  Some  persons  who  arrived  at 
Strasbuigh,  about  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
having  repaired,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  house  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, during  the  night,  demanded  that  he  should 
instantly  accompany  them  out  of  the  town,  in  order  to 
execute  a  criminal  of  condition,  for  which  service  he 
should,  of  course,  receive  a  liberal  remuneration.  They 
particularly  enjoined  him  to  bring  the  heavy  two-edged 
sword  with  which  he  was  accustomed,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ordinary  functions,  to  behead  malefactors.  Being 
placed  in  a  carriage  with  his  conductors,  he  passed  the 
bridge  ove^  the  river  to  Kehl,  the  first  town  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  acquainted  him,  that 
he  had  a  considerable  journey  to  perform,  the  object  of 
which  most  be  carefully  concealed,  as  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  put  to  death  was  a  person  of  great  dis- 
tinction. They  added,  that  he  must  not  oppose  their 
taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent  his  knowing  the 
place  to  which  he  was  conveyed.  He  acquiesced,  and 
allowed  them  to  hoodwink  him.  On  the  second  day 
they  arrived  at  a  moated  castle,  the  drawbridge  of  which 
being  lowered,  they  drove  into  the  court  After  waiting 
a  considerable  time,  be  was  then  conducted  into  a  spa- 
cious hall,  where  stood  a  scaffold,  hung  with  black  cloth, 
and  in  the  centre  was  placed  a  stool  or  chair.  A  female 
shortly  made  her  appearance,  habited  in  deep  mourning, 
hei;  face  wholly  concealed  by  a  veil.  She  was  led  by 
two  persons,  who,  when  she  was  seated,  having  first 
tied  her  hsnds,  next  fastened  her  legs  with  cords.  As 
far  as  he  could  form  any  judgment  from  her  general 
figure,  he  considered  her  to  have  passed  the  period  of 
youth.  Not  a  word  was  uttered ;  neither  did  she  make 
any  complainta,  nor  attempt  any  resistance.  When  all 
the  preparations  for  her  execution  were  completed,  on  a 
signal  given,  he  unsheathed  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  practice  adopted  in  the  German 
empire,  where  the  axe  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  de- 
capitation ;  and  her  head  being  forcibly  held  up  by  the 
hair,  he  severed  it,  at  a  single  stroke,  from  the  body. 
Without  allowing  him  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  then  handsomely  rewarded,  conducted 
back  to  Kehl,  by  the  same  persons  who  had  brought  him 
to  the  place,  and  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
leading  to  Strasbuigh. 

I  have  heard  the  question  frequently  agitated,  during 
my  residence  in  Germany,  and  many  different  opinions 
stated,  relative  to  the  lady  thus  asserted  to  hsve  been 
put  to  death.  The  most  generally  adopted  belief  rested 
on  the  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Augusta  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Charles  Alexander,  Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
She  had  been  married,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  to 
Charles  Anselm,  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis.  Whether 
it  proceeded  from  mutual  incompatibility  of  character, 
or^  as  was  commonly  pretended,  from  the  princess's  in- 
tractable and  ferocious  disposition,  the  marriage  proved 
eminently  unfortunate  in  its  results.  She  was  accused 
of  having  repeatedly  attempted  to  take  away  her  hus- 
band's life,  particularly  while  they  were  walking  together 
near  the  castle  of  Donaustauff^  on  the  high  bank  over- 
hanging the  Danube,  when  she  endeavoured  to  pre- 
cipitate him  into  the  river.  It  is  certain,  that  about  the 
year  1773  or  1774,  a  final  separation  took  place  between 
them  at.the  prince's  solicitation.  The  reigning  Duke  of 
Wiitemberg,  her  brother,  to  whose  custody  she  was  con- 
signed, caused  her  to  be  closely  immured  in  a  castle 
within  his  own  dominions,  where  she  was  strictly 
guarded,  no  access  being  allowed  to  her.  Of  the  last 
mentioned  fact  there  is  little  doubt,  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  much  more  problematical  whether  she  was  the 
person  put  to  death  by  the  executioner  of  Strasburgh. 
I  have  dined  in  the  autumn  of  1788  with  the  Prince  of 
Tour  and  Taxis,  at  the  castle  or  seat  of  Donaustaufl^ 
near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city  of  Ratisbon.  He  was  then  forty 'five  years  of 
age.  Slid  his  wife  was  understood  to  be  in  confinement  I 
believe  that  her  deceaae  was  not  formslly  announced  aa 
having  taken  place  till  many  years  subsequent  to  1788, 
but  this  circumstance  by  no  means  militates  against  the 
possibility  of  her  having  suffisred  by  a  more  summary  pro- 
cess, if  her  conduct  had  exposed  her  to  merit  it,  and  if  it 
waa  thought  proper  to  inflict  upon  her  capital  punishment 
The  private  annate  of  the  great  houses  and  sovereigns  of 
the  German  empire,  if  th^  were  divulged,  would  fumich 


numerous  instancea  of  similar  severity  exercised  in  their 
own  &milies  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Some  of  these  stories  might  realise  the 
tragical  adventures  commemorated  by  Boccace,  or  re- 
lated by  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis 
the  First,  in  her  *«  Tales,"  which  last,  however  romantic 
some  of  them  may  appear,  are  not  fidtioos,  but  faithful 
delineations  of  the  gidlantries  or  crimes  that  took  place 
in  the  court  of  Pan  where  she  resided,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Count  Koningsmark  fell  a  victim,  at 
Hanover,  to  the  resentment  of  Ernest  Augustus,  father 
of  ffing  George  the  First,  and  we  know  how  narrowly 
the  Great  Frederick,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia,  escaped 
falling  by  the  same  weapon  which  beheaded  his  com- 
panion Katt,  arbitrarily  sacrificed  by  Frederick  William 
the  First,  for  only  endeavouring  to  fiicilitate  the  prince's 
evaaion  from  his  father's  court. 

COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  PODOTSKI. 
While  I  am  engaged  on  the  subject  of  extraordinary 
events,  I  shall  record  one  more  fact,  which  may  appear 
equally  curious  with  either  of  the  stories  that  I  have  just 
recounted.  During  the  first  winter  that  I  passed  at 
Vienna,  in  1778^  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Count 
and  Countess  Podotski.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  women  of  high  rank  whom  I 
have  seen  on  the  continent  Her  husband,  a  great  Polish 
nobleman,  hereditary  cup-bearer,  or  **  grand  echanson" 
of  the  crown,  had  become  in  some  measure  an  Austrian 
sul^t,  in  consequence  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
which  took  place  in  1772.  His  patrimonial  estates 
lying  principally  in  that  southern  portion  of  the  king- 
dom which  fell  to  the  share  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  of 
course  repaired  frequently  to  Vienna,  between  which 
capital  and  Warsaw  he  divided  his  time.  During  the 
winter  of  1776,  as  the  Count  and  Countess  Podotski 
were  on  their  way  from  Vienna  to  Cracow,  the  wolves 
which  abound  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  rendered 
more  than  ordinarily  bold  and  ferocious  m  consequence 
of  the  severity  of  the  season,  descending  in  great  num- 
bers, begsn  to  follow  the  caniage  between  the  two  little 
towns  of  Oswiezk  and  Zator ;  the  latter  of  which  places 
is  only  a  few  leagues  distant  from  Cracow.  Of  two 
servants  who  attended  him,  one  had  been  sent  forward 
to  Zator,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  post  horses.  Tho 
other,  a  Heyduc^  to  whom  he  waa  much  attached  on 
account  of  hb  fidelity,  finding  the  wolves  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  on  them,  rode  up  and  exhorted  the  count  to 
permit  him  to  abandon  to  these  animals  his  horse,  as 
such  a  prey  would  naturally  arrest  their  impetuosity* 
snd  allow  time  for  the  count  and  countess  to  reach- 
Zator.  Podotski  immediately  agreed  fo  the  proposal, 
and  the  Heyduc,  mounting  behind  the  carriage,  left  hia 
horse,  who  was  soon  overtaken  and  torn  in  a  thousand 
pieces. 

They  continued  their  journey  meanwhile  with  all 
possible  speed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  the  town,  from 
which  they  were  at  an  inconaiderable  distance.  But 
their  horses  were  bad,  and  the  wolves  become  more 
ravenoas,  as  well  as  eager,  by  having  tasted  blood,  al- 
ready were  nearly  up  with  them.  In  this  extremity  the 
Heydoc  said  to  his  master,  «  There  is  only  one  way  left 
to  save  us.  We  shall  all  be  devoured  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  an»  leady  to  sacrifice  myself^  by  going  to  meet  the 
wolves,  if  yon  will  swear  to  be  a  father  to  my  wife  and 
children.  I  shall  be  destroyed,  but  while  they  are  occu- 
pied in  falling  upon  mc,  you  may  escape."  Podotski, 
after  a  moment's  reluctance  to  accept  such  an  offer, 
pressed,  nevertheless,  by  the  prospect  of  imminent  de- 
struction to  them  all,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  any 
other  means  of  extrication,  consented,  and  assured  him 
that  if  he  were  capable  of  devoting  himself  for  their 
common  preservation,  his  family  should  find  in  him  a 
constant  protector.  The  Heyduc  instantly  descending, 
advanced  to  meet  the  wolves,  who  surrounded  and  soon 
despatched  him.  But  his  magnanimous  sacrifice  of 
himscU^  by  checking  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  allowed 
Count  Podotski  time  to  reach  the  gates  of  Zator  iu 
safety.  I  ought  not  to  omit  tliat  the  Heyduc  was  a 
dissident,  or  protestant,  while  his  mapter  professed  the 
catholic  religion ;  a  circttmstadce  which  greatly  added 
to  the  merit  and  eflect  of  the  sacrifice.  I  believe  Count 
Podotski  most  religiously  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  be- 
friend the  fomily  of  his  &ithful  servant  For  tbe  honour 
of  human  nature,  we  ought  not  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  he  could  fail  on  such  a  point    I  cannot  say  thai  I 
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have  heard  him  reUte  thU  stoiy  himtelf,  but  I  baT«  re- 
ceived it  from  these  persons  who  knew  its  aathenticitj, 
and  who  recounted  it  to  me  at  Vienna,  while  the  count 
was  engaged  in  the  same  room  at  play,  in  the  hotel  of 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  only 
about  two  years  after  it  took  place.  An  instance  of 
inofe  prompt,  cool,  and  generous  self-devotion,  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  mankind,  nor  ought 
its  value  to  be  in  any  degree  diminished  ]jj  the  considera- 
tion, that  even  if  the  Heyduc  had  not  acted  as  he  did, 
ihey  must  all  probably  have  perished  together. 

FLORENCE. 

If  Naples,  in  1779,  offered  a  number  of  enchanting 
objects  to  the  imagination  and  the  senses,  Florence, 
where  I  likewise  passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  same 
year,  presented  others  not  less  captivating  to  the  mind. 
The  *«  Palazzo  Yecchio,*'  once  inhabited  by  the  elder 
Cosmo  and  by  Lorenzo  de  Medicis ;  names  which  will 
be  for  ever  venerated ;  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo,  where 
reposed  the  remains  of  so  many  princes  of  that  illustri- 
ous family,  whose  monuments  were  adorned  by  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  the  gallery  constructed  for  the  re- 
ception  of  all  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  genius  which  taste  and  expense  had  collected  in 
the  lapse  of  ages ;  even  the  surrounding  scenery,  the 
river  Amo,  Fiesol^,  Vatlombrosa,  and  every  object 
awakened  classic  or  poetic  recollections.  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  then  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  had  outlived  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Medicis,  for  which  race  of  princes,  however,  he  seemed 
to  preserve  the  same  predilection  which  Braotome  always 
manifests  for  the  family  of  Yalois.  He  remembered 
and  personally  knew  the  last  grand  duke  of  the  Medi- 
cean  line,  John  Graston,  who  died  in  1737,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  decease  without  issue,  those  beautiful 
countries,  constituting  his  dominions,  were  finally  tnitas- 
ferred  to  a  prince  of  Lorraln. 

Conversing  one  day  with  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  this 
topic,  which  always  excited  his  regret,  **  John  Gaston," 
observed  he  to  me,  *'  was  one  of  the  most  superior  and 
accomplished  men  whom  the  present  century  has  wit- 
nessed, if  his  immoderate  pursuit  of  pleasures  bad  not 
enervated  his  mind  and  debilitated  his  frame.  He  be- 
came, long  before  his  death,  incapable  of  continuing  his 
family  ;  but  that  inability  did  not  produce  its  extinction. 
A  sort  of  fatality  seemed  to  overhang  the  house  of  Me- 
dicis, and  to  render  ineffectual  all  the  measures  adopted 
for  its  prolongation.  When  the  fact  became  perfectly 
ascertained  that  John  Gaston  could  not  perpetuate  his 
line,  the  Cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medicis,  his  uncle,  was 
selected  for  that  purpose,  and  a  dispensation  from  his 
ecclesiastical  vows  was  obtained  from  the  papal  see. 
The  only  and  the  indispensable  object  of  the  marriage 
being  the  attainment  of  heirs  male  to  the  grand  duchy, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  seizure  by  foreign  violence  or  its 
incorporation  with  the  Austrian,  French,  or  Spanish 
monarchies,  all  Italy  was  searched  to  find  a  young  and 
handsome  princess,  from  whom  might  be  expected  a 
numerous  family.  A  princess  of  Mirandola,  on  whom 
the  selection  fell,  seemed  to  unite  every  requisite  quali- 
fication. The  nuptials  were  solemnised,  and  the  bride- 
groom being  of  a  feeble  constitution,  as  well  as  advanced 
in  life,  it  was  plainly  insinuated  to  the  lady,  that  for 
reasons  of  state  necessity,  connected  with  the  very  po- 
litical existence  of  Tuscany  under  the  reigning  house, 
she  must  produce  an  heir.  The  most  agreeable  youths 
and  pages  about  the  court  were  purpoKly  thrown  in  her 
way,  and  every  facility  was  furnished  that  might  conduce 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  But  so  sacredly 
did  she  observe  the  marriage  vow,  that  no  seductions 
could  make  an  impression  on  her,  and  she  remained 
without  issue.  Her  husband  died,  and  was  followed  by 
John  Gasion.  France  having  acquired  Lorrain,  and 
Don  Carlos  being  made  sovereign  of  Naples,  Tuscany 
was  delivered  over,  as  a  conquered  or  forfeited  country, 
to  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorrain.  But  no  sooner  had  these 
events  taken  place,  than  Hippolito's  widow,  who  had 
surmounted  every  temptation  to  inconstancy  during  his 
life,  gave  the  reins  to  her  inclination,  and  brought  into 
the  world  two  or  three  children  within  a  few  years.  It 
was  thus  that  Florence,  the  repository  of  so  many  in- 
valuable monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture, 
collected  during  successive  centuries  by  the  princes  of 
Medicis,  passed  into  the  Austrian  family .**  Sir  Horace 
IJttla  foresaw  tt  that  time  the  new  revolutions  impendinf 


over  Tuscany  about  to  issue  from  the  volcano  of  the 
French  revolution. 

That  beautiful  country,  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts  in 
1779,  nnder  the  mild  and  parental  government  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  enjoy^  a  great  degree  of  fstidty 
as  well  as  prosperity  ;  perhsps  as  much,  or  more  than  at 
any  period  of  its  history,  either  when  a  commonwealth 
or  under  the  house  of  Medicis.  While  his  father,  Fran- 
cis, retained  the  sovereign^  of  Tuscany,  it  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  detached  province  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  rarely  visited,  and  the  internal  administration 
of  which  Francis  committed  to  Oeimans  or  to  suljects 
of  Lorrain.  But  with  the  accession  of  Leopold,  Flo- 
rence assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  though  he  occasionally 
repaired  to  Vienna  in  order  to  pay  his  duty  io  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa,  hb  mother,  yet  he  was  not  partial 
to  the  climate  or  manners  of  Austria.  He  loved  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  dividing  his  time  between  the  occu- 
pations of  civil  government,  the  education  of  his  numer- 
ous family,  which  he  superintended  in  person  with  great 
care,  and  the  researches  of  natural  philosophy,  particu- 
larly chemistry,  for  which  last  mentioned  pursuit,  like 
the  Emperor  Francis,  he  nourished  a  strong  predilection. 
In  imitation  of  other  royal  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modem,  with  the  single  exception,  I  believe,  of  the  great 
Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  he  sought  in  the  gratifica- 
tions of  female  society  the  best  relief  from  the  toils  and 
cares  of  stHte.  The  Countess  Cowper  was  at  this  time 
distinguished  by  lus  attachment,  and  the  exertion  of  his 
interest  ifith  Joseph  the  Second,  his  brother,  procured 
h^  husband.  Lord  Cowper,  to  be  created  soon  afterwards 
a  prince  of  the  German  empire ;  an  honour  which,  I 
believe,  had  not  been  conferred  on  any  English  subject 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  John 
Churchill,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  vras  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Mildenheim,  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  the  First,  after  the  memorable  victory  of  Blen- 
heim. 

THE  PRETENDER. 

Among  the  objects  of  mingled  curiosity  and  compas- 
sion, which  Florence  presented  in  177d,  to  the  view  of 
an  Englishman,  was  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George ;  or,  as 
we  commonly  denominate  him,  the  Pretender.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  him  without  making  many 
reflections  on  his  own  destiny,  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  infatuated  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative. 
Neither  ancient  nor  modem  history  presents  the  exam- 
ple of  a  line  of  princes  so  eminently  unfortunate  during 
a  succession  of  ages !  The  calamities  which  over- 
whelmed the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  awful  as  they  must  be 
esteemed,  have  been  comprised  within  the  space  of  five 
and  twenty  years ;  but,  from  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 
murdered  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  at  Perth,  in 
1437,  down  to  the  last  of  his  descendants,  with  only  the 
two  exceptions  of  James  the  First  of  England,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  all  the  others  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  or  by  violent  and  premature  death, 
or  in  exile,  maintained  by  foreign  contribution.  It  was 
not,  however,  merely  when  considered  as  the  grandson 
of  James  the  Second,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  excited 
an  interest  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  spectator. 
By  his  mother,  he  descended  from  the  celebrated  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  who  was  his  maternal  great 
g^ndfather;  the  first  Chevalier  de  St  George  having 
carried  off  from  Inspruck,  about  the  year  1716,  and  mar- 
ried, Clementina  Sobieski,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Prince 
James  Sobieski,  whom  Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of 
Sweden,  meditated,  some  years  earlier,  to  have  placed 
on  the  Polish  throne.  In  right  of  that  princess,  her  son 
succeeded  to  very  considerable  patrimonial  estates  situ- 
ated in  Poland ;  the  produce  of  which  formed  a  much 
more  solid  source  of  support  than  the  precarious  allow- 
ance or  donations,  made  and  withdrawn  as  circumstances 
impelled,  by  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  or  by  the 
apostolic  see.  Clement  the  ^Fourteenth  (Ganganelli), 
when  he  refused  to  continue  to  the  chevalier  the  public 
honours  previously  enjoyed  by  his  father  and  himself  at 
Rome,  where  they  had  a  canopy  decorated  with  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  erected  over  their  box  in  the 
theatre,  retrenched  likewise  the  pecuniary  appointments, 
antecedently  paid  him  out  of  the  treasury  of  St  Peter. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  were  restored  by  Pius  the 
Sixth,  after  hb  election  to  the  papal  chair  in  1776 :  but, 
the  Pretender's  income  at  th*  time  of  whidi  I  tpeak, 


might  be  estimated  at  more  then  five  tbo«nand  pounds 
steriing ;  a  sum  MHj  adequate,  at  Florence,  to  maintain 
an  establbhment  becoming  hb  situation. 

Hb  faculties,  even  in  their  senith,  appear  to  have  been 
very  moderate :  but  hb  valour,  though  not  heroic,  waa 
never,  I  believe,  called  in  qaeation  by  the  Scots,  during 
hb  campaign  in  1746  and  1746 ;  as  that  of  Charies  the 
Second  had  been  doubted  in  1653,  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester ;  and  as.  James  the  Second's  courage  was  qnes- 
tioned,  on  various  occasions,  both  as  lord  high  admiral 
on  the  water,  and  on  the  land.  Charles  the  First  is 
indeed  the  only  prbce  of  the  Stuart  race,  after  fhat 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  whose  bravery,  eon- 
spicuonsly  displayed  at  Edge  Hitl,jit  Newbniy,  at  Nase- 
by,  and  in  many  other  battles  or  encounters,  equally 
sustained  him  in  the  last  act  of  his  life,  on  the  scalfold. 
In  1779,  Charles  Edward  exhibited  to  the  world  a  very 
humilbting  spectacle.  At  the  theatre,  where  he  ap- 
peared almost  every  evening,  he  was  led  in  by  1^ 
domestics,  who  laid  him  down  on  a  species  of  watit,  in 
the  back  part  of  hb  box ;  while  the  Countess  d' Albany, 
hb  consort,  occupied  the  fW>nt  seat  during  the  whole 
performance.  Count  Alfieri,  a  man  singnlariy  eccentric 
in  his  mind,  haMts,  and  manners ;  her  «  cavaHero  tcr- 
vente**  always  attended  on  her  in  public,  according  to 
the  established  usages  of  society  throughout  Italy.  As, 
for  obvious  reasons,  English  subjects  could  not  be  pre- 
sented to  a  man  who  still  laid  claim  to  the  Britbh  crown, 
no  opportunity  of  distinctly  seeing  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  offered  itself,  except  across  the  theatre :  and  even 
there  he  lay  concealed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  on 
account  of  hb  infirmities,  rarely  coming  forward  to 
view. 

Being  de«rous,  nevertheless,  to  obtain  a  more  accu- 
rate idea  of  hb  fkce  and  person  than  could  be  acqmred 
at  such  a  dbtance,  I  took  my  station,  one  evening,  at 
the  head  of  a  private  staircase  near  the  door,  by  whidi, 
when  the  performance  closed,  he  quitted  the'play-honse. 
Previous  to  my  leaving  England,  in  1777,  hb  majesty 
had  been  pleased,  at  the  application  of  Lord  Rbl>ert 
Manners,  who  then  commanded  the  third  regiment  of 
dragoon  guards,  to  give  me  a  lieutenant's  commissioD ; 
and  Lord  Robert  had  allowed  me  to  wear  hb  uniform, 
which  I  had  on  at  the  time.  The  present  General  Man- 
ners, now  first  equerry  to  the  king,  then  a  comet  in  bb 
father's  regiment,  dressed  in  the  same  uniform,  and  ac- 
tuated by  a  similar  curiosity,  accompanied  me.  As  soon 
as  the  chevalier  approached  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  English  regimental,  he  instantly  stopped,  gently 
sh'>ok  off  the  two  servants  who  supported  him,  one  on 
each  side,  and  taking  off  hb  hat,  politely  saluted  na.  He 
then  passed  on  to  his  carriage,  sustained  by  Uie  two 
attendants,  as  he  descended  the  staircase.  I  could  not 
help,  as  I  looked  at  him,  recollecting  the  series  of  dangers 
and  escapes  which  he  underwent  or  efifected,  for  succes- 
sive months  among  the  Hebrides,  afUr  hb  defeat  at  Cnl- 
loden:  a  chain  of  adventures  which  hss  no  parallel 
among  modem  nations,  except  in  those  equally  extraor- 
dinary hardships  which  distingubhed  the  flight  of  Charles 
the  Second  from  Worcester ;  or  in  the  romantic  extremi- 
ties to  which  Stanblaus,  King  of  Poland,  was  reduced 
in  1784,  after  his  evasion  and  flight  from  Dantzic.  Mrs. 
Lane  gave  the  former  of  those  princes  the  ssme  noble 
proofs  of  disinterested  devotion  which  Flora  MacdonaM 
dbplayed  towards  the  Pretender;  and  both  were  emi- 
nently indebted,  for  their  final  preservation,  to  female 
honour  or  loyalty.  Charles  Edward's  complexion  was 
dark,  and  he  manifestly  bore  the  same  fomily  resemblsnce 
to  his  grandfather,  James  the  Second,  that  hb  Britannic 
majesty's  countenance  presents  to  George  the  First,  or  to 
the  late  king.  On  the  occasion  just  related,  he  wore, 
besides  the  decorations  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  a  velvet 
great  coat,  which  his  infirm  health  rendered  necessary 
even  in  summer,  on  coming  out  of  the  theatre ;  and  a 
cocked  hat,  the  sides  of  which  were  half  drawn  up  widi 
gold  twist  Hb  whole  figure,  paralytic  and  debilitated, 
presented  the  appearance  of  great  bodily  decay* 

The  strength  of  hb  mind  had  likewise  bec^ime  extinct 
at  this  time;  and  with  the  decline  of  hb  intellectual 
powers,  the  suavity  of  hb  temper  forsaking  him,  he  be* 
came  irritable,  morose,  and  intractable,  particularly  in 
his  family.  An  unhappy  propensity  to  wine,  which  he 
gratified  to  excess,  while  it  enervated  his  system,  ren- 
dered him  frequently  an  object  of  pity  or  of  contempt, 
when  in  public,  divesting  him  of  that  dignity  whkh. 
woold  otherwise  have  akra^  aeeooipaniBd  the  nq^rasaal- 
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ittre  of  00  many  kiags.  Hit  miBfortanes,  exile,  mud 
aoomaloiM  aitaatioD,  aggravated  by  morttficatioDa  of  va- 
riout  kinda  which  be  had  ondergoDe,  both  in  France  and 
Mi  Bome,  prababiy  indneed  him  to  hare  reoonrae  to  the 
grape,  for  proeoring  obtiyion,  or  temporary  felicity. 
That  melancholy  indulgence  extingnished  the  laat  hope 
which  fortune  ever  tendered  him,  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  England,  justly  forfeited  by  the  tyranny  and  imbecile 
bigotry  of  James  the  Second. 

I  know  from  high  aothori^,  that  as  late  as  the  year 
1770,  the  Ihike  de  Choiseal,then  first  minister  of  France, 
sot  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  made  in 
1715,  and  in  1745,  meditated  to  undertake  a  third  effort 
for  restoring  tlie  house  of  Stuart  His  enterprising  spirit 
led  him  to  profit  of  the  dispute  which  arose  between  the 
Engliah  and  Spanidi  crowns,  respecting  the  possession 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object 
As  the  first  step  towards  it,  he  despatched  a  private  emis- 
sary to  Rome,  who  signified  to  Charles  Edward  the 
dbke'a  dedre  of  seeing  him  immediately  at  Paris.  He 
complied,  and  arrived  in  that  city  with  the  utmost 
privacy.  Having  announced  it  to  Cboiseul,  the  minis- 
ter fixed  the  same  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  and 
the  Marshal  de  Broglio  would  be  ready  to  receive  the 
Pretender,  and  lay  before  him  their  plan  for  an  invasion 
of  England.  The  Hotel  de  Choiseul  was  named  for  the 
interview,  to  which  place  he  was  enjoined  to  repair  in  a 
hackney-coach,  disguised  and  without  any  attendant 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  duke  and  marshal,  furnished 
with  the  requisite  papers  and  instructions  drawn  up  for 
his  condoot  on  the  expedition,  were  ready ;  but,  after 
wailing  a  foil  hour,  expecting  his  appearance  every  in- 
stant, when  the  clock  struck  one,  they  concluded  that 
some  unforeseen  accident  must  have  intervened  to  pre- 
vent his  arrival.  Under  this  impression  they  were  pre- 
paring to  separate,  when  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard 
in  the  court-yard ;  snd  a  few  moments  afterwards  the 
Pretender  entered  the  room,  m  a  state  of  such  intoxica- 
tion as  to  be  utterly  incapable  even  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation. Disgusted,  as  well  as  indignant  at  this  disgracefol 
oondact,  and  well  convinced  that  no  expedition  under- 
taken for  the  restoration  of  a  man  so  lost  to  every  sense 
of  decency  or  self  interest,  could  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, Choiseul,  without  hesitation,  sent  him  next  morn- 
ing a  peremptory  order  to  quit  the  French  dominions. 
The  Pretender  returned  to  Italy ;  and  the  nobleman  who 
related  to  me  these  particulars,  being  in  company  with 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1770,  while  walking  toge- 
ther in  the  streets  of  Genoa,  met  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  then  on  his  way  back  from  France  to  Rome. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
hy  Louis  the  Fifteenth — new  principles  of  policy  were 
adopted  in  the  cabinet  of  Versailles— ^the  contest  respect- 
ing the  Falkland  Islands  being  accommodated,  peace  con- 
tinued to  subsist  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  :  while  Charles  Edward,  driven  by  the  morti- 
fications which  he  experienced  at  Rome  to  abandon  that 
dty,  aonght  refuge  at  Florence ;  where  he  finished,  in 
January,  1784,  his  inglorious  career,  as  James  the  Second 
had  done  in  1701,  at  the  palace  of  St  Germain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paria. 

COUNTESS  IVALBANY. 
Louisa,  Countess  d* Albany,  his  consort,  merited  a 
more  agreeable  partner,  and  might,  herself,  have  graced 
a  dirone.  When  I  saw  her  at  Florence,  though  she  had 
been  long  married,  she  was  not  quite  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  Her  person  was  formed  on  a  small  scale,  with 
a  feir  complexion,  delicate  features,  and  lively,  as  well 
as  attiaotive  manners.  Bom  Princess  of  Stolberg,  she 
excited  great  admirarion  on  her  first  arrival  from  Ger- 
many, hot  in  1779,  no  hope  of  issue  by  the  chevalier 
could  be  any  longer  entertained,  and  their  mutual  infe- 
licity had  attained  to  such  a  height  that  she  made 
various  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  separation.  The 
French  court  may  indeed  be  censured  for  not  having 
earlier  n^otiated  and  concluded  the  Pretender's  mar- 
riage, if  it  was  desired  to  perpetuate  the  Stuart  line  of 
claimants.  When  Charies  Edward  espoused  Louisa, 
Princess  of  Stolberg,  he  wti  paa^  his  fiftieth  year,  broken 
in  constitution,  and  debilitateq  ^y  ^loesses  of  many  kinds. 
After  his  deceaaa,!^  quitted  |taly,  and  fiqally  established 
hemelf  at  VxAm,  In  the  jpar  1787,  \  hav9  passed  the 
eveakig  at  herir«iidence,  thfi  Hotel  de  Qourgogp^,  situate 
in  the  Fauiihajurg  8t.  Germa|n,  where  she  supported  an 
^^^aMJAmmU    Her  peiaon  ^^  still  l?t|4o«d 


many  pretensions  to  beauty  ;  and  her  deportment,  unas- 
suming, but  dignified,  set  off  her  attractions.  In  one  of 
the  apartments  stood  a  canopy,  with  a  chair  of  state,  on 
which  were  displayed  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  every  piece  of  plate,  down  to  the  very  tea-spoons, 
was  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  of  the  more 
mas^  fneees,  which  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mary 
of  Modena,  Jamea  the  Second's  queen,  seen^  to  revive 
the  extinct  recollections  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  A 
numerous  company,  both  English  and  French,  male  and 
female,  was  assembled  under  her  roof,  by  all  of  whom 
she  was  addressed  only  as  Countess  d* Albany ;  but  her 
own  domestics,  when  serving  her,  invariably  gave  her 
the  title  oi  majesty.  The  honours  of  a  queen  were  in 
like  manner  paid  her  by  the  nuns  of  all  those  convents 
in  Paris  which  she  was  accustomed  to  visit  on  certain 
holydays  or  festivals.  She  continued  to  reside  in  the 
capital  of  France,  till  the  calamitous  progress  of  the 
French  revolution  compelling  her  to  abandon  that 
countfy,  she  repaired  to  London,  where  she  found  liot 
only  personal  protection,  but  new  resources  in  the  libe- 
rality and  bounty  of  George  the  Third. 

THE  PRINCESS  SOPHIA. 

While  I  am  engaged  on  the  adventures  of  the  Stuart 
family,  I  shall  commemorate  a  fact,  which  will  probably, 
on  perusal,  impress  every  reader  with  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  I  experienced,  myself,  at  first  hearing  it  Din- 
ing at  the  present  Earl  of  Hardwick's,  in  London,  with 
a  large  company,  in  June,  1796,  among  the  persons 
present,  was  the  late  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  known  by  his 
"  History  of  England,"  and  *'  State  Papers."  The  con- 
versation turning  on  historical  subjects,  he  assured  us 
that  the  Princess  Sophia,  mother  of  King  George  the 
First,  who  only  failed  in  ascending  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  own  person,  by  dying  about  seven  weeks 
before  Queen  Anne,  was,  nevertheless,  a  determined 
Jacobite  in  her  political  principles.  On  our  expressing, 
the  amazement  which  such  an  assertion  was  calculated 
to  produce,  he  declared,  that  while  he  was  occupied  in 
looking  over  the  chest  in  Kensington  palace,  from  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  he  took  the  state 
papers  that  he  had  given  to  the  world ;  he  found  a  bun- 
dle of  letters,  marked  on  the  back,  in  King  William's 
own  handwriting,  ^  Letters  of  the  Electress  Sophia  to 
the  court  of  St  Germain  V  Having  perused  >tbero,  he 
ascertained  that  Sophia  was  really  engaged  in  close 
correspondence  with  James  the  Second,  and  attached 
to  his  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  William.  Lord 
Rochford,  who  had  procured  for  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
permission  from  his  majesty  to  examine  and  publish  the 
papers  in  question,  being  then  secretary  of  state,  he 
immediately  communicated  to  that  nobleman  his  disco- 
very, requesting  at  the  same  time  his  lordship's  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  world  the  letters  of  the 
Electress  Sophia.  <*  Publish  them  by  all  means.  Jack," 
answered  he.  Thus  empowered,  from  such  authority, 
Dalrymple  destined  them  for  the  press :  but,  before  he 
had  time  to  get  the  letters  copied,  Lord  Rochford  sent  to 
him,  desiring  to  have  them  delivered  back  to  himself,  in 
order  that  he  might  submit  them  to  his  majesty's  inspec- 
tion ;  he  having,  on  more  mature  reflection,  judged  it 
proper  to  take  the  king's  pleusure  on  a  matter  of  sue  h 
delicacy  and  singularity.  Dalrymple  returned  theLU 
therefore  to  Lord  Rochford,  who  carried  them  to  the 
queen's  house,  and  presented  the  bundle  to  his  majesty*. 
But,  they  were  neither  restored,  nor  was  even  any  allu  - 
sion  to  them  ever  made  in  conversation  by  the  king ;  he 
no  doubt  conceiving  it  more  jtididous  to  commit  such 
documents  to  the  flames,  than  to  permit  their  publica- 
tion. However  extraordinary  this  anecdote  may  appear, 
it  ought  not  to  surprise,  on  full  consideration,  that  Sophiii 
should  feel  the  warmest  attachment  to  James  the  Second. 
He  was  very  nearly  related  to  her  by  consanguinity ;  hev 
mother,  Elizabeth,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  Charles  the  First,  his  fether,  being  brother  and  sister. 
Nor  could  Sophia,  during  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
revolution  of  1688,  nourish  the  slightest  expectation  of 
being  called  to  the  British  throne,  while  the  Princess 
Anne  and  her  issue  interposed  between  the  house  of 
Brdnswiok  and  that  succession.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  William,  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1700, 
when  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  desoendanta  being 
named  by  act  of  pariiament  to  succeed  eventually  to  the 
crown  of  Qixt%\  Brittio,  as  the  nearest  protestant  heitv 


of  the  royal  line,  her  interests  from  that  time  became 
opposed  to  the  right  of  blood  existing  in  the  Stuart  race. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  OF  LORRAIN. 
Brussels,  where  I  made  a  short  stay  in  the  summer  of 
tiie  same  year,  1779,  exhibited  another  prince  in  a  state 
of  corporal  and  mental  infirmity,  not  less  calculated  to 
excite  pity  than  the  JPretender.  The  Austrian  Nether- 
lands were  at  that  time  administered,  as  they  had  been 
almost  ever  since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  His  double  alliance,  both 
hy  consanguinity  and  by  marriage,  with  the  Emperor 
Frauds  and  Maria  Theresa,  being  brother  to  the  former, 
and  having  married  the  sister  of  the  latter  sovereign — 
these  qualities  and  pretensions,  rather  than  any  mental 
endowments,  civil  or  military,  had  raised  him  to  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  most  enviable 
delegation  of  sovereign  power  then  existing  in  Europe. 
Neither  Hungary,  nor  the  Milanese,  nor  Sicily,  nor  Sar- 
dinia, nor  Ireland,  nor  Norway,  could  enter  into  any 
political  competition  with  the  rich  provinces  of  Flanders, 
Hainault,  and  Brabant  Brussels  constituted  one  of 
the  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  elegant  courts  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  its  local  position,  almost  central  between  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  and  England,  rendering  it  far 
more  important,  in  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  than  either 
Turin,  Warsaw,  or  Naples ;  perhaps  even  than  Copen- 
hagen, or  Stockholm.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  having 
been  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms  from  his  early  youth, 
and  possessing  an  athletic  frame  of  body,  with  unques- 
tionable personal  courage,  had  more  than  once  nomwally 
commanded  the  Austrian  armies.  His  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  in  1744,  and  his  irruption  into  Alsace,  acquired 
him  a  degree  of  reputation,  which  he  by  no  means  after- 
wards preserved  during  the  memorable  «  seven  years' 
war."  To  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  indeed  a 
most  unequal  antagonist  as  that  great  prince  sufficiently 
proved  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  in  December,  1757,  where 
he  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  on  many  other  occasions. 
When  I  was  presented  to  Prince  Charles,  in  August, 
1779,  he  might  be  regarded  as  performing  the  last  of  the 
seven  ages  of  man,  and  as  sinking  fast  into  <*  mere  obli- 
vion." At  this  levee  he  seemed  apparently  unconscious 
of  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  cerertaony  of  the  hour — 
even  his  speech  and  articulation  being,  rendered  very 
indistinct  by  a  paralytic  affection.  He  expired  in  the 
following  summer,  at  his  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Brus- 
sels, regretted  by  the  Flemings  for  his  moderation  ;  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  the  Archduchess  Christina,  the  favourite  daugh- 
ter of  the  Empress  Queen  Maria  Theresa. 

ENGLAND. 

Never  did  a  deeper  political  gloom  overspread  England 
than  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  when  I  arrived  in  London 
from  the  continent  I  question  whether  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  Med  way, 
burnt  by  the  Dutch,  under  Charles  the  Second — or  after 
the  defeat  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  by  the  French, 
ofl*  Beachy-Head,  in  1690,  under  William  and  Mary, 
whidi  constitute  two  of  the  most  calamitous  epochs  in 
our  hbtory — greater  despondency,  consternation,  and 
general  dissatisfaction,  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  disgraceful  naval  campaign  of  1778,  in  which  Kep- 
pel's  engagement  ofi*  Ushant  forms  the  principal  or  only 
feature,  had  been  succeeded  by  another  year  of  hostilities, 
srill  more  humiliating  to  Great  Britain.  D*Orvillicrs,  at 
the  head  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  rode  master 
of  the  channel  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  total 
want  of  enterprise,  or  of  information,  on  their  part,  alone 
saved  the  town,  as  well  as  the  dock-yards  at  Plymouth, 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  possession.  Not  only  was 
the  place  in  want  of  many  indispensable  articles  requisite 
to  repel  an  attack ;  even  flints  for  supplying  the  muskets, 
however  incredible  the  fiict  may  appear,  were  deficient 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  commanded  our  fleet,  inferior  in 
numbers,  and  unapprised  of  the  enemy's  approach  to 
the  coast  of  England,  remained  quietly  cruising  in  the 
Atlantic,  while  they  thus  menaced  our  shores.  Happily, 
the  defect  of  intelligence,  or  of  mutdal  confidence,  in  the 
combined  squadrons,  supplied  every  ministerial  neglect, 
and  extricated  the  counti^  from  a  calamity  which,  had 
it  taken  place,  must  have  shaken  not  only  the  admistra* 
don,  but  would  have  convulsed  the  throne  itself.  Faction 
did  not,  however,  less  pervade  the  navy,  where  the 
lenpective  adherents  of  Keppd  and  of  PaUiser  carried 
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their  reciprocal  rancour  to  the  utmost  height  The 
American  war,  after  four  unsuccessful  campaigns,  began 
to  grow  odious  to  the  nation — ^while  the  administration, 
depressed  under  the  weight  of  a  contest  to  which  the 
talents  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  might  have  been 
found  unequal,  did  not  manifest  or  exert  the  energy  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  the  emergency.  Even  the 
king,  notwithstanding  a  display  of  private  virtues,  wliicb 
since  Charles  the  First  had  not  been  exhibited  by  any 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  not  even  by  William  the 
Third,  yet  fully  participated  in  the  unpopularity  of  his 
ministers.  As  he  was  supposed  to  feel  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  the  reduction  of  his  revolted  sub- 
jects, so  he  was  believed  to  exert  a  more  than  ordinary 
personal  influence  over  the  cabinet  which  directed  the 
operations  of  the  war. 

ADMIRAL  BYRON. 
After  the  return  of  Lord  Howe,  in  1778,  from  his  un- 
successful campaigns  in  America,  the  supreme  naval 
command  on  that  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies, 
devolved  on  Admiral  Byron.  He  was  a  brother  of  I^rd 
Byron,  whose  duel  with  Mr.  Chaworth  rendered  him 
unfortunately  conspicuous  in  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  peers.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  desert  coast  of  Patagonia,  not  far  from 
Cape  Horn,  with  Captain  Cheap,  in  the  **  Wager" 
frigate,  he  there  endured  inconceivable  hardships,  during 
a  great  length  of  time.  An  intrepid  and  skilful,  no  less 
than  experienced  naval  officer,  he  was  nevertheless  defi- 
cient in  the  judgment,  promptitude,  and  decision  of 
character,  requisite  for  conducting  the  operations  of  a 
numerous  fleet  On  the  element  of  the  water,  an  evil 
destiny  seemed  invariably  to  accompany  him,  from  his 
first  expedition  under  Commodore  Anson,  down  to  the 
close  of  his  professional  life.  80  well  was  this  fact 
known  in  the  navy,  that  the  sailors  bestowed  on  him  the 
name  of  "  foul-weather  Jack,"  and  esteemed  themselves 
certain  of  stormy  weather  whenever  they  sailed  under 
his  command.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  England, 
in  1778,  till  his  return  about  two  years  afterwards,  all 
the  tempests  of  the  deep  seemed  to  have  conspired 
against  him.  No  man  could  less  say  with  JSolus,  or 
rather  with  Holstenius, 

*<  Ventorumgue  facis  tempestatumque  potentem  ;** 

Virgil  having  written  the  line, 

**  J^imborumque  fiicis  tempestatumque  potentem." 

During  the  action  which  Byron  fought  with  D'Estaign, 
in  July,  1779,  off  Grenada,  all  the  characteristic  valour 
of  the  Britbh  was  displayed,  not  only  by  the  crews,  bat 
by  the  captains  and  their  commander.  Yet  the  honours 
of  the  day  were  divided,  while  the  advantages  of  it  were 
reaped  by  France,  though  the  slaughter  of  men  on  the 
side  of  the  French  prodigiously  exceeded  our  loss.  But 
the  West  India  Islands,  one  after  another,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Grenada, 
when  D'Estaign  quitted  Martinico,  to' carry  the  arms  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  against  Savannah,  he  triumphantly 
swept  the  coast  of  America.  We  must  reluctantly  con- 
fess that  the  navy  of  England,  at  this  period  of  the 
present  reign,  had  sunk  to  a  point  of  depression  hardly 
conceivable,  when  compared  with  the  times  of  Hawke, 
Saunders,  and  Boscawen— or  if  placed  near  the  still 
more  splendid  period  of  Jervis,  Duncan,  and  Nelson. 
We  may  incline  to  attribute  so  extraordinary  a  contrast 
to  the  errors  or  inability  of  Lord  North's  administration : 
the  popular  voice,  I  well  know,  sanctioned  that  accusa- 
tion— but  its  cause  lay  principally  in  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  which,  depressing  the  national  energy,  unnerved 
the  British  spirit,  and  allowed  France,  during  near  four 
years^  from  1778  to  1782,  aided  by  Spain,  to  make  such 
exertions  as  acquired  them  a  temporary  ascendant  on 
the  ocean.  Byron,  recalled  from  his  command,  soon 
afterwards  revisited  England,  and  his  name  occurs  no 
more  in  our  naval  hiitory  ;  but  it  has  derived  new  cele- 
brity in  the  present  times,  from  the  poetic  eminence  to 
which  his  grandson  has  attained,  by  productions  emu- 
hting  the  fame  of  Spenser,  of  Gray,  of  Mason,  and  of 
Scott 

LORD  RODNEY. 

To  Byron,  succeeded  Rodney,  who  fills  so  distin* 
guished  a  place  during  the  unfortunate  period  of  the 
American  war :  a  naval  commander  as  much  distinguiab- 


ed  by  the  prosperous  fatality  which  attended  him  as 
Byron  seemed  to  he  under  the  influence  of  an  unlucky 
planet  Cardinal  Maxarin,  who,  before  he  employed  any 
individual,  always  asked,  *^  Ett4l  heureux?"  had  he 
been  first  minister  of  England,  might  have  selected  Rod- 
ney for  active  service,  upon  that  principle,  from  among 
all  the  admirals  in  the  navy.  His  person  was  more 
elegant  than  seemed  to  become  his  rough  profession. 
There  was  even  something  that  approached  to  delicacy 
and  efieminacy  in  his  figure ;  but  no  man  manifested  a 
more  temperate  and  steady  courage,  in  action.  I  had  the 
honour  to  live  in  great  personal  intimacy  with  him,  and 
have  often  heard  him  declare,  that  superiority  to  fear  was 
not  in  him  the  physical  efiect  of  constitution— on  the 
contrary,  no  man  being  more  sensible  by  nature,  to  that 
passion,  than  himself:  but  that  he  surmounted  it  from 
the  considerations  of  honour  and  public  duty.  Like  the 
famous  Marshal  Villars,  he  justly  incurred  the  reputation 
of  being  ^*  glorietix  et  bavards"  making  himself  fre- 
quently the  theme  of  his  own  discourse^  He  talked 
much  and  freely  upon  every  subject ;  concealed  nothing 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  regardless  who  were 
present,  and  dealt  his  censures,  as  well  as  his  praises, 
with  imprudent  liberality^ualities  which  necessarily 
procured  him  many  enemies,  particularly  in  his  ovm  pro- 
fession. Throughout  his  whole  life,  two  passions,  both 
highly  injurious  to  his  repose,  women  and  play,  carried 
him  into  many  excesses.  It  was  universally  believed 
that  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his  youth  by  the  per- 
sonal attachment  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of 
George  the  Second,  who  displayed  the  same  partiality 
for  Rodney  which  her  cousin,  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Prussia,  manifested  for  Trenck.  A  living  evidence  of 
the  former  connection  existed,  unless  fame  had  recourse 
to  fiction  for  support  But,  detraction  in  every  age,  from 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  times,  has  not  spared  the 
most  illustrious  females. 

The  love  of  play  had  proved  more  ruinous  in  its  effects 
to  Rodney,  and  that  indulgence  compelled  him,  after 
quitting  England,  to  take  lefuge  in  Paris.  So  great  was 
his  pecuniary  distress  while  he  resided  in  the  French 
capital,  as  to  induce  him  to  send  over  his  second  wife  to 
London,  early  in  1777,  with  the  view  of  procuring  a 
subscription  to  be  opened  among  the  members  of  the  club 
at  White's,  for  his  relief.  Lady  Rodney  finding  it, 
however,  impracticable  to  raise  any  supplies  from  that 
source,  after  much  ineffectual  solicitation  among  Sir 
George's  former  friends,  finally  renounced  the  attempt 
The  old  Marshal  de  Biron  having  soon  afterwards,  by  an 
act  of  liberality,  enabled  Rodney  to  revisit  his  country, 
he  made  the  strongettt  applications  to  the  admiralty,  for 
employment  His  private  circumstances,  indeed,  impe- 
riously demanded  every  exertion,  when  he  was  named, 
towards  the  autumn  of  1779,  to  command  the  expedition 
then  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  West  Indies.  I 
passed  much  time  with  him,  at  his  residence  in  Cleve- 
land row,  St.  James's,  down  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
departure.  Naturally  sanguine  and  confident,  he  anti- 
cipated in  his  daily  conversation,  with  a  sort  of  certainty, 
the  future  success  which  he  should  obtain  over  the 
enemy ;  and  he  had  not  only  already  conceived,  but  he 
had  delineated  on  paper,  the  naval  manoeuvre  of  breaking, 
or  intersecting  the  line,  to  which  he  afterwards  was  in- 
debted, in  an  eminent  degree,  for  his  brilliant  victory 
over  De  Grasse^a  manoeuvre  then  new  in  maritime 
tactics,  though  now  become  familiar  to  us ;  and  which 
Nelson  practised  vrith  so  much  efiect,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions.  Rodney  possessed 
no  supeiior  parts ;  but  unlike  Keppel,  hu  enterprising 
spirit  always  impelled  him  rather  to  risk,  than  to  act 
with  caution,  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
ardour  of  his  character  supplied,  in  some  degree,  the 
physical  defects  of  his  health  and  constitution,  already 
impaired  by  various  causes—while  his  happy  audacity, 
directed  by  the  nautical  skill  of  others,  controlled  by 
science,  and  propelled  by  favourable  circumstances,  at 
length  enabled  him  to  dissipate  the  gloom  that  had  so 
long  overhung  our  naval  annals,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  covered  himself  with  great  personal  glory. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 
The  ministry  sustained  about  this  time  a  diminution 
of  strength  and  a  loss  of  talents  in  the  house  of  peers, 
which  an  administration  so  unpopular  could  ill  afford, 
by  the  defection  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  suddenly  went 
over  to  the  side  of  oppontion.    His  decease,  not  leas 


sudden  in  its  nature,  took  place  immediately  aflerwardi. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  periiamfntary  abili- 
ties, who,  notwithstanding  the  many  glaring  vices  of 
his  private  character,  might  have  made  a  conspicuoui 
political  figure,  if  he  had  not  been  carried  off  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  father,  the  fhrst  Loid  Lyttekon,  well 
known  as  an  historian  and  a  poet,  derived  not  Imi  w. 
spect  from  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  his  maay 
domestic  virtues.  The  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  by  tbs 
profligacy  of  his  conduct,  and  the  abuse  of  his  taleoti, 
seemed  to  emulate  Dryden's  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or 
Pope's  Duke  of  Wharton ;  both  of  whom  he  reeembled 
in  the  superiority  of  his  natural  endowments,  as  well  ai 
in  the  peculiarity  of  Ms  end.  Villiers,  the  «  Ziom*'  of 
Dryden's  poem  of  «  Absalom  and  Achitophel,*'  after  ex- 
hausting hb  health,  and  squandering  his  immense  fortone 
in  every  species  of  excess  or  riot,  expired,  as  is  well 
known,  at  a  wretched  tenement  on  bis  own  estate  netr 
Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  abandoned  by  all  bis  former 
admirers.  Wharton,  who  acted  a  part  under  George  the 
First,  hardly  less  distinguished  or  eccentric  than  Villien 
had  performed  under  Charles  the  Second,  terminated  bb 
equally  extraordinary  career,  exiled  and  attainted,  troon; 
the  Pyrenees,  in  an  obscure  monastery  of  Catalooit, 
worn  out  by  his  pursuit  of  pleasures.  Lyttelton,  when 
scarcely  thirty-six,  breathed  his  last  at  a  country  boose 
near  Epsom,  called  Pit  Place,  from  its  situation  in  a 
chalk  pit,  where  he  witnessed,  as  he  conceived,  a  super- 
natural appearance. 

Having  g^ne  down  there  for  purposes  of  recreation, 
with  a  gay  party  of  both  sexes,  several  individuals  among 
whom  I  personally  knew,  he  had  retired  to  bed,  wbeo  t 
noise  which  resembled  the  fluttering  of  a  dove  or  pigeon, 
heard  at  his  chamber  window,  attracted  hii  attention. 
He  then  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  female  figure,  vvbich, 
approaching  the  foot  of  the  bed,  announced  to  him  th«t 
in  three  days  precisely  from  that  time  he  should  be 
called  from  this  state  of  existence.  In  whatever  man- 
ner the  supposed  intimation  was  conveyed,  whether  by 
sound  or  by  impression,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  LytteUoo 
considered  the  circumstance  as  real ;  that  he  mentioned 
it  as  such  to  those  persons  who  were  in  the  bonae  with 
him ;  tliat  It  deeply  affected  his  mind,  and  that  be  died 
on  the  third  night,  at  the  predicted  hour.  About  four 
years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1783,  dining  at  Pit  Places 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  bed-chamber,  where  the 
casement  window,  at  which,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  asnrtcd, 
the  dove  appeared  to  flutter,  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
And  at  his  stepmother's,  the  dowager  Lady  LytteUon'i, 
in  Portugal  street,  Grosvenor  square,  who,  being  a  wo- 
man of  very  lively  imagination,  lent  an  implicit  fiith  to 
all  the  supernatural  facts  which  were  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  or  produced  Lord  Lyttelton's  end,  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  painting,  which  she  herself  executed 
in  1780,  expressly  to  commemorate  the  event.  It  bong 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  her  drawing-room.  There,  the 
dove  appears  at  the  window,  while  a  female  figure, 
habited  in  white,  stands  at  the  bed  foot,  announcing  to 
Lord  Lyttelton  his  dissolution.  Every  part  of  the  pifr 
ture  was  faithfully  designed  after  the  description  given 
her  by  the  valet  de  chambre  who  attended  him,  to  ivhom 
his  master  related  all  the  circumstances.  This  roan  •»• 
sured  Lady  Lyttelton  that,  on  the  night  indicated,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  tor- 
mount  the  impression,  bad  suflered  under  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits  during  the  three  preceding  days,  retired  to 
bed  before  twelve  o'clock.  Having  ordered  the  valet  to 
mix  him  some  rhubarb,  he  sat  up  in  the  bed,  apparently 
in  health,  intending  to  swallow  the  medicine ;  but  being 
in  want  of  a  tea-spoon,  which  the  servant  had  negje^^ 
to  bring,  his  master,  with  a  strong  expression  of  impa- 
tience, sent  him  to  bring  a  spoon.  He  was  not  •**^| 
from  the  room  more  than  the  space  of  a  minute;  but 
when  he  returned.  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  fallen  bacfct 
lay  motionless  in  that  aUitude.  No  effbrU  to  r©^ 
animation  were  attended  with  success.  Whether,  there- 
fore, his  death  was  occasioned  by  any  new  "^^^^  ?JJf* 
his  nerves,  or  happened  in  consequence  of  an  •P^P**|J'J 
or  other  seizure,  must  remain  matter  of  uncertamty  anfl 
conjecture.  .. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  Lytteltao  toiiy, 
either  from  conatitutional  nervous  irritobility,  on  i«|» 
other  causes,  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  """PJJJ?^ 
similar  to  the  shock  which  seems  to  have  produced  i^ 
Lyttelton's  end.  His  father,  though  a  roan  «  '^ 
distinguiahed  talents,  manifested  gi^at  credobty,  •• 
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hawn  been  assored,  on  the  Mbject  of  apparitione :  and 
his  ooQshi,  Miaa  LytteUon,  who  married  the  present  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  died  in  a  way  somewhat  similaT,  aboat 
four  years  later,  at  Stourhead.  The  siHX>nd  Lord  Lyt- 
telton's  life  had  likewise  been  of  a  nature  and  descrip- 
tioii  so  licentious^  not  to  say  abandoned,  as  to  subject 
him  continually  to  the  keenest  reproaches  of  an  accuging 
consoMioe.  This  domestic  spectre,  which  accompanied 
him  every  where,  was  known  to  have  given  rise,  while 
on  his  travels,  particularly  at  Lyons,  to  scenes  greatly 
resembling  bis  last  moments.  Among  the  females  who 
had  been  the  objects  ^and  the  victims  of  his  temporary 
aUachment,  was  a  Mrs.  Dawson,  whose  fortune,  as  well 
as  her  hononr  and  reputation,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  her  pas- 
sion. Being  soon  forsaken  by  him,  she  did  not  long 
•arvive ;  and  distress  of  mind  was  known  to  have  acce- 
lerated, if  not  to  have  produced,  her  death.  It  was  her 
image  which  haunted  his  pillow,  and  was  supposed  by 
him  to  have  announced  his  approaching  dissolution  at 
Pit  Place. 

RIOTS  OF  1780. 

Lord  North,  who  had  presided  during  ten  years  at  the 
head  of  administration,  continued  in  the  spring  of  1780 
to  straggle  with  the  utmost  difficulty  through  the  sixth 
•esaion  of  parliament,  against  a  numerous  and  augment- 
ing opposition  in  both  houses.  His  resignation,  anxious- 
ly anticipated,  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and  even  immi- 
nent: but  the  ministerial  disgraces,  as  well  as  the 
triumphs  of  the  adverse  party,  were  equally  obliterated 
in  a  calamity  which,  for  the  time  of  its  duration,  absorb- 
ed all  attention — I  mean  the  riots  of  June,  1780.  No 
event  in  our  annals  bears  any  analogy  with  the  scene 
then  exhibited  in  the  capital,  except  the  fire  of  London, 
ander  Charles  the  Second.  Even  that  misfortune  wanted 
tome  of  the  melancholy  and  sanguinary  features  which 
characterised  the  tumults  in  question.  During  the  con- 
flagration of  1666,  whatever  stories  may  have  been  in- 
vented by  party  rage,  or  commemorated  on  public 
Doounients,  by  religious  antipathy,  the  inhabitants  had 
only  to  contend  with  the  progress  of  a  devouring  ele- 
ment. In  1780,  the  flames  were  originally  kindled,  as  well 
as  rendered  far  more  destructive,  by  a  populace  of  the 
bwest  aiMi  vilest  description,  who  carried  with  them, 
wherever  they  moved,  the  materials  of  universal  ruin. 
It  waa  only  in  their  blood,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
overwhelming  military  force,  that  the  convulsion  became 
finally  arrested ;  and  that  London,  aAer  being  desolated 
by  fire,  was  rescued  from  plunder,  bankruptcy,  and  sub- 
version. Even  the  French  revolution,  which  from  July, 
1789,  down  to  April,  1814,  either  under  the  forms  of  a 
republic,  or  of  a  military  despotism,  has  presented  to 
mankind  a  |«ttem  of  every  crime  revolting  and  degrad- 
ing to  human  nature,  yet  did  not  produce  in  the  capital 
«f  France  any  similar  outrages.  At  Lyons,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  CoUot  d*Herbois,  in  1793,  exercised  the 
moat  savage  vengeance  on  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  But  neither 
Robe^ierre  nor  Bonaparte,  though  the  former  converted 
the  metropolis  Into  a  charnel-house,  and  though  the 
vengeance,  or  atrocious  ambition,  of  the  latter  adven- 
tarer  has  covered  Europe  with  human  bones,  from  the 
Tagua  to  the  Moskwa,  yet  ever  directed  their  destructive 
effiHts  against  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  Paris. 

I  was  personally  present  at  many  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous effects  of  the  popular  fury,  on  the  memorable 
7th  of  June,  the  night  on  which  it  attained  its  highest 
poinL  About  nine  o'clock  on  that  evening,  accompanied 
by  three  other  gentlemen,  who,  as  well  as  myself  were 
alarmed  at  the  accounts  brought  in  every  moment  of  the 
outrages  committed,  and  of  the  still  greater  acts  of  vio- 
lence meditated,  as  soon  as  darkness  should  favour  and 
&cilttate  their  further  progress,  we  set  out  from  Port- 
land place,  in  order  to  view  the  scene.  Having  got  into 
a  hackney-ooach,  we  drove  to  Bloomsbury  square ;  at- 
tracted to  that  spot  by  a  rumour  generally  spread,  that 
Jjord  Mansfield's  residence,  situatiB  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, was  either  already  burnt,  or  destined  for  destruc- 
tion. Hart  street  and  Great  Russell  street  each  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  as  we  passed,  large  fires  composed 
of  fumitttfe  taken  from  the  houses  of  magistrates,  or 
other  obnoxious  individuals.  Quitting  the  coach,  we 
crossed  the  square,  and  had  scarcely  got  under  the  wall 
of  Bedford  House,  when  we  heard  the  door  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  house  burst  open  with  violence.  In  a  few 
minutes^  all  the  contents  of  the  apartments  being  pre- 


cipitated from  the  windows,  were  piled  up,  and  wrapped 
in  flames.  A  file  of  foot-soldiers  arriving,  drew  up  near 
the  blazing  pile;  but,  without  either  attemptmg  to 
quench  the  fire,  or  impede  the  mob,  who  were  indeed  hr 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  their  being  dispersed,  or  even 
intimidated,  by  a  small  detachment  of  infantry.  The 
populace  remained  masters,  while  we,  after  surveying 
the  spectacle  for  a  short  time,  moved  on  into  Holbom, 
where  Mr.  Langdale's  dwelling  house  and  warehouses 
afibrded  a  more  appalling  picture  of  devastation.  They 
were  altogether  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame.  In  front 
had  assembled  an  immense  multitude  of  both  sexes, 
many  of  whom  were  females,  and  not  a  few  held  infants 
in  their  arms.  All  appeared  to  be,  like  ourselves,  at- 
tracted as  spectators  solely  by  curiosity,  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  aets  of  violence.  The  kennel  of  the 
street  ran  down  with  spirituous  liquors,  and  numbers  of 
the  populace  were  already  intoxicated  with  this  bever- 
age. So  little  disposition,  however,  did  they  manifest  to 
riot  or  pillage,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  con- 
ceive who  were  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  such 
enormous  mischief,  if  we  had  not  distinctly  seen  at  the 
windows  of  the  house,  men  who,  while  the  floors  and 
rooms  were  on  fire,  calmly  tore  down  the  furniture,  and 
threw  it  into  the  street,  or  tossed  it  into  the  flames. 
They  experienced  no  kind  of  opposition  during  a  con- 
siderable time  that  we  remained  at  this  place;  but  a 
party  of  the  horse-gOards  arriving,  the  terrified  crowd 
instantly  began  to  disperse,  and  we,  anxious  to  gratify 
our  farther  curiosity,  continued  our  progress  on  foot, 
along  Holborn,  towards  Fleet  Market. 

I  would  in  vain  attempt  adequately  to  describe  the 
spectacle  which  presented  itself  when  we  reached  the 
declivity  of  the  hiU  close  to  St.  Andrew's  cVurch.  The 
other  house  and  magazines  of  Mr.  Langdale,  who,  as  a 
catholic,  had  been  selected  for  the  blind  vengeance  of  the 
mob,  situated  in  the  hollow  near  the  north  end  of  Fleet 
Market,  threw  up  into  the  air  a  pinnacle  of  flame  re- 
sembling a  volcano.  Such  was  the  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant effect  of  the  illumination,  that  St.  Andrew's  church 
appeared  to  be  almost  scorched  by  the  heat  of  so  prodi- 
gious a  body  of  fire,  and  the  figures  on  the  clock  were 
as  distinctly  perceptible  as  at  noon  day.  It  resembled, 
indeed,  a  tower,  rather  than  a  private  building,  in  a  state 
of  conflag^tion,  and  would  have  inspired  the  beholder 
with  a  sentiment  of  admiration  allied  to  pleasure,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  separate  the  object  from  its  causes 
and  its  consequences.  The  vrind  did  not,  however,  aug- 
ment its  rage  on  this  occasion,  for  the  night  was  serene 
and  the  sky  unclouded,  except  when  it  became  obscured 
by  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duced a  temporary  darkness.  The  mob  which  com- 
pletely block^  up  the  whole  street  in  every  part,  and  in 
all  directions,  prevented  our  approaching  within  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  of  the  building,  but  the  populace,  though 
still  principally  composed  of  persons  allured  by  curiosity, 
yet  evidently  began  here  to  assume  a  more  disorderly 
and  ferocious  character.  Troops,  either  horse  or  foot, 
we  still  saw  none ;  nor  in  the  midst  of  this  combination 
of  tumult,  terror,  and  violence,  had  the  ordinary  police 
ceased  to  continue  its  functions.  While  we  stood  by  the 
wall  of  St  Andrew's  churchyard,  a  watehman  with  bis 
lantern  in  his  hand  passed  us,  calling  the  hour,  as  if  in 
a  time  of  profound  tranquillity. 

Finding  it  altogether  impracticable  to  force  our  way 
any  further  down  Holbom  Hill,  and  hearing  that  the 
Fleet  prison  had  been  set  on  fire,  we  penetrated  through 
a  number  of  narrow  lanes  behind  St.  Andrew's  church, 
and  presently  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  Fleet 
Market  Here  the  same  destruction  raged,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  ite  progress.  Mr.  Langdale's  houses 
were  already  at  the  height  of  their  demolition  ;  the  Fleet 
prison,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  beginning  to  blaze,  and 
the  sparks  or  flaming  particles  that  filled  the  air,  fell  so 
thick  upon  us  on  every  side  as  to  render  unsafe  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  ;  meanwbild  we  began  to  hear  the  pla- 
toons discharged  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards 
St  George's  Fields,  and  were  informed  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  rioters  had  been  killed  on  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops.  On  approach- 
ing it  we  beheld  the  King's  Bench  prison  completely 
wrapt  in  flames.  It  exhibited  a  sublime  sight,  and  we 
might  be  said  there  to  stend  in  a  central  point,  from 
whence  London  offered  on  every  side,  before  as  well  as 
behind  us,  the  picture  of  a  city  sacked  and  abandoned 
to  a  ferocious  enemy.    The  shouts  of  the  populace,  the 


cries  of  women,  the  crackling  of  the  fires,  the  blaze  re- 
fleeted  in  the  stream  of  the  Thames,  and  the  irregular 
firing  which  was  kept  up  both  in  St  George's  Fields  as 
well  as  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
the  Bank, — all  these  sounds  or  images  combined,  lefi 
scarcely  any  thing  for  the  imagination  to  supply,  pre* 
senting  to  the  view  every  recollection  which  the  classic 
descriptions  in  Virgil  nr  in  Tacitus  have  impressed  on 
the  mind  in  youth,  but  which  I  so  little  expected  to  see 
exemplified  in  the  capital  of  Great  Britein. 

Not  yet  satbfied,  and  hearing  that  an  obstinate  con- 
flict was  going  on  at  the  Bank  between  the  soldiery  and 
the  rioters,  we  determined  if  possible  to  reach  that  spot. 
We  accordingly  proceeded  through  St  Paul's  churchyard 
towards  it,  and  had  advanced  without  impediment  to  the 
Poultry,  within  about  aixty  paces  of  the  Mansion  House, 
when  our  progress  was  stopped  by  a  sentinel,  who  ac- 
quainted us  that  the  mob  had  been  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  upon  the  Bank,  but  that  we  could  penetrate  no 
further  in  that  direction,  as  his  orders  were  peremptory 
not  to  sufler  the  passage  of  any  pereon.  Cheapside, 
silent  and  empty,  unlike  the  streete  that  we  had  visited, 
presented  neither  the  appearance  of  tumult  nor  of  con- 
fusion, though  to  the  tffeist,  west  and  south,  all  was  dis- 
order. This  contrast  formed  not  the  least  striking 
circumstance  of  the  moment  Prevented  thus  from 
approaching  any  nearer  to  the  Bank,  satiated  in  some 
measure  with  the  scenes  which  we  had  witnessed,  and 
wearied  by  so  long  a  peregrination,  which,  from  our  first 
alighting  near  Bloomsbury  square,  had  all  been  performed 
on  foot,  we  resolved  to  return  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  On  Ludgate  Hill  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  hackney-coach,  which  conveyed  us  safely  back 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  most  prejudiced  person,  with- 
out violating  truth,  to  accuse  the  opposition  of  having 
had  any  participation,  as  a  body,  direct  or  indirect,  in  these 
outrages.  They  were,  indeed,  themselves,  individually,  the 
objecte  of  popular  prejudice  and  violence,  not  less  than  the 
ministers.  Sir  George  Saville's  house  in  Leicester  square 
having  been  one  of  the  first  assailed  aii4  plundered  by 
the  mob.  Devonshire  house,  in  Piccadilly,  menaced 
with  the  same  fate,  was  considered  as  so  insecure  that 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  yielding  to  her  fears,  did  not 
ventuie  to  remain  in  it  afVerdusk  for  a  considerable  time. 
She  took  refuge  at  Lord  Clermont's,  in  Berkeley  square, 
where  she  deemed  herself  safe  from  attack,  and  lay  down 
for  successive  nighte  on  a  sofa  or  a  small  tent  bed,  placed 
in  the  drawing-room.  Many  other  persons  of  both 
sexes  of  the  highest  rank  either  quitted  their  own  dwell- 
ings, or  sent  their  most  valuable  eflects  and  jewels  into 
the  country.  The  first  minister.  Lord  North,  passed 
that  alarming  night  at  his  official  residence  in  Downing 
street,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  who  had  repaired 
thither  to  offer  him  their  personal  aid,  if  drcumstancea 
should  render  it  necessary  for  bb  protection. 

One  of  those  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  has 
often  recounted  to  me  the  particulars  of  that  memorable 
evening,  which  I  ahall  give  in  his  own  words,  and  which 
will  be  perused  with  no  comaM>n  interest  **  A  day  or 
two  before  the  7th  of  June,"  said  he,  **  Count  Maltzan, 
then  the  Prussian  minister  at  our  court,  called  on  me, 
and  informed  me  that  the  mob  had  determined  to  attack 
the  Bank.  He  added,  that  the  fact  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  through  an  authentic  channel,  on  the  accu- 
racy of  which  I  might  depend.  Having  conveyed  this 
intelligence  immediately  to  Lord  North,  I  received  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  an  intimation  to  be  at  his  house 
in  Downing  street  at  dinner..  When  I  got  there  I  found 
Mr.  Eden,  (since  created  Lord  Auckland),  the  honour- 
able General  Simon  Fraser,  the  honourable  John  St. 
John,  and  Colonel  North,  afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford. 
Mr.  Brummell,  Lord  North's  private  secretory,  who  lived 
likewise  in  the  same  street,  was  in  attendance,  but  did 
not  make  one  of  the  company.  We  sat  down  at  Uble, 
and  dinner  had  scarcely  been  removed,  when  Downing 
square,  through  which  there  is  an  outlet,  became  thronged 
with  people,  who  manifested  a  disposition,  or  rather  a 
determination,  to  proceed  to  acto  of  outrage.  Lord 
North,  with  his  habitual  good  humour,  observed  to  me« 
*  You  see,  Macpherson,  here  is  much  confuaion.  WhQ 
commands  the  upper  tier  V  *  I  do,'  answered  Colonel 
North,  *  and  I  have  got  twenty  or  more  grenadiers  well 
armed,  stationed  above  stairs,  who  are  ready  on  the  first 
order  to  fire  upon  the  mob.'  General  Fraser  sat  sUent, 
while  Mr.  Eden,  whose  house  was  situated  en  the  opposite 
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dde  of  the  sqaare,  only  remarked  caloHy  to  CoIoDel 
Korth,  that  if  the  grenadiers  fired,  their  shot  woaid  pro- 
bably enter  his  windows.  The  tumult  without  still 
continuing,  and  it  being  uncertain  from  one  minute  to 
another  whether  the  populace  might  not  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. Lord  North  said  to  me,  *  What  is  to  be  done, 
Macpherson  V  '  My  opinion,'  answered  I,  *  is  to  send 
out  two  or  three  persons,  who,  mixing  among  the  crowd, 
may  acquaint  them  that  there  are  troops  posted  in  the 
house,  ready,  without  waiting  for  the  riot  act  being  read, 
to  fire  on  them  the  instant  that  they  commit  any  outrage, 
exhorting  them  at  the  same  time,  for  their  own  sakes,  to 
disperse  peaceably  without  delay.  'But,'  added  I,  nout 
parUmf  de  la  g^Herre^  devant  Anmbal,  *  here  sits  Gene- 
ral Fnser,  who  knows  far  better  than  any  of  us  what  is 
wisest  to  be  done,  and  who  has  not  yet  opened  his  mouth.' 
The  populace  continued  to  fill  the  little  square,  and  be- 
came very  noisy,  but  they  never  attempted  to  force  the 
street  door.  Mr,  St.  John  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
Iiord  North,  who  never  lost  any  occasion  of  jesting,  ex- 
claimed, <  I  am  not  half  so  much  afraid  of  Uie  mob  as 
of  lack  St.  John's  pistoL'  By  degrees,  as  the  evening 
advanced,  the  people,  informed  from  various  quarters  that 
there  were  soldiers  posted  in  th^  bouse,  ready  to  fire  if 
they  committed  any  violence,  began  to  cool,  and  after- 
wards gradually  to  dispersevwithoot  further  effort.  We 
then  sat  down  again  quietly  at  the  table,  and  finished 
our  wine. 

«  Night  coming  on,  and  the  capital  presenting  a  scene 
of  tumult  or  conflagration  in  many  various  quarters. 
Lord  North,  accompanied  by  us  all,  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  we  beheld  London  blazing  ii^  seven 
places,  and  could  hear  the  platoons  regularly  firing  in 
various  directions.  <  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  reme- 
dy for  this  evil  V  said  Lord  North  to  me.  « 1  should  try, 
my  lord,'  answered  I,  *  to  effect  a  junction,  or  to  open 
some  communication  with  the  heads  of  opposition  for 
the  protection  of  the  country.'  <  You  talk,'  replied  he, 
*  as  if  the  thing  could  be  done ;  but  it  \&  hot  practicable.' 
I  know,  however,  that  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  so  given  by  Lord  North,  he 
and  Mr.  Fox  personally  met  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
opera-house  in  the  Haymarket,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
They  held  a  conference  there,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  them  I  am  wholly 
ignorant."  Sudi  was  Sir  John  Macpherson's  account 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  at 
that  moment  of  public  calamity. 

Lord  George  Germain,  like  the  first  minister,  having 
assembled  some  friends,  barricaded  the  passages  and  en- 
trance to  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  which  was  very  sus- 
ceptible of  defence,  after  which  he  coolly  waited  for  the 
attack  of  the  populace.*  But  the  rioters  were  too  well 
informed  of  the  precautions  taken  to  make  any  attempt 
on  him.  Even  the  king  himself  remained  on  foot  during 
the  fax  greater  part  of  that  memorable  night,  which  he 
jMssed  between  Buckingham  house  and  the  royal  ma- 
nage contiguous,  into  the  latter  of  which  buildings  a 
detachment  of  the  horse-guards  had  been  early  admitted, 
who  were  ready  to  have  sallied  out  upon  the  insurgents. 
No  man  who  knows  the  steadiness  and  firmness  which 
his  majesty  has  since  displayed  in  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions, when  his  person  has  been  exposed  to  danger,  can 
doubt  that  he  would  have  given  on  that  occasion,  had  it 
been  unfortunately  necessary,  the  strongest  proofs  of 
courage.  He  would  not  have  acted  the  part  which  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  exhibited  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 
when,  under  similar  circumstances,  surrounded  by  a 
savage  mob,  instead  of  defending  himself  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  abandoned  the  defence  of  his  palace  and  of 
his  family  to  take  refuge  in  the  national  assembly. 
George  the  Third  had  embraced  the  resolution  of  re- 
pelling force  by  force  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  perish- 
ing in  support  of  the  laws,  of  civil  order,  and  of  regu- 
lar government,  rather  than  survive  their  extinction. 
But,  happily,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  populace  to 
attack  any  part  of  the  queen's  house  or  offices. 

Various  were  the  opinions  and  assertions  hazarded 
relative  to  the  numbers  that  perished  in  the  riots  between 
the  third  and  the  seventh  of  June,  1780 ;  but  as  no  cer- 
tain data  can  be  obtained  beyond  the  official  returns  of 
killed  and  wounded,  the  amount  must  always  remain 
matter  of  conjecture.  Probably  it  far  exceeded  tbe  com* 
putation  commonly  made,  and  from  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  those  persons  who  were  most  competent  to 
form  a  Mond  jadgmenty  I  believe  it  would  not  have  been 


overrated  at  seven  hundred  individuals  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  slaughter  was  most  considerable  at  the  King's 
Bench,  at  the  Bank,  and  on  Blackfriara  Bridge.  Colonel 
de  Burgh,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  commanded 
one  of  the  regiments  sent  to  8l  George's  Fields.  All 
the  troops  did  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
which  the  populace  exerted  to  seduce  them,  by  calling 
on  them  as  protestants,  and  invoking  their  aid  or  their 
protection.  Many  of  the  soldiers,  in  reply  to  these  blan- 
dishments, exclaimed,  that  they  would  not  hurt  the  mob. 
A  great  nobleman,  now  alive,  who,  like  myself,  was  a 
spectator  of  all  the  scenes  of  devastation  committed  on 
that  night,  told  me  that  he  felt  strong  doubts  whether 
De  Burgh's  regiment  would  actually  draw  the  trigger. 
Impressed  with  that  conviction,  he  mentioned  his  appre- 
hensions on  the  point,  to  the  cobnel,  who  instantly 
replied,  that  he  knew  his  men,  and  could  rely  on  their 
prompt  obedience.  The  event  justified  his  confidence ; 
for  no  sooner  had  he  given  the  word  of  command  to  fire, 
than  leveling  their  firelocks,  they  soon  compelled  the 
rioters  to  seek  their  safety  in  immediate  dispersion.  If 
the  **  gardes  Frangaises,"  in  1789,  had  behaved  like  our 
regular  troops  in  1780,  the  French  revolution  might  have 
been  suppressed  in  its  birth,  and  Europe  would  not  have 
groaned  during  fourteen  years  under  the  aiccumulated 
cahimities  inflicted  on  it  by  Bonaparte.  But  the  differ- 
ence of  character  between  the  two  sovereigns  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France,  constituted  one  great  cause  of 
the  different  fate  that  attended  the  two  monarchies. 
George  the  Third,  when  attacked,  prepared  to  defend 
his  throne,  his  family,  his  country,  and  the  constitution 
entiusted  to  his  care.  They  were,  in  fact,  saved  by  his 
decision.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  tamely  abandoned  all  to 
a  ferocious  Jacobin  populace,  who  sent  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold. No  man  of  courage  or  of  principle  could  have 
quitted  the  former  prince.  It  was  impossible  to  save  or 
to  rescue  the  latter  ill-fated,  yielding,  and  passive  mo- 
narch. 

Many  of  tbe  rioters  who  fell  at  BlackfHars  Bridge,  or 
in  its  vicinity,  where  the  slaughter  was  most  consider- 
able, were  immediately  thrown  over  into  the  Thames  by 
their  companions.  The  carnage  which  took  place  at  the 
Bank  likewise  was  great,  though  not  of  very  long  du- 
ration, and  in  order  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the 
magnitude  of  the  number,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  perished,  similar  precautions  were  taken. 
All  the  dead  bodies  being  carried  away  during  the  night, 
were  precipitated  into  the  river.  Even  the  impressions 
made  by  the  musket  balls  on  the  houses  opposite  to  the 
Bank,  were  as  much  as  possible  erased  next  morning, 
and  tbe  buildings  whitewashed.  Government  and  the 
rioters  seem  to  have  felt  an  equal  disppsition,  by  drawing 
a  veil  over  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  to  bury  it  in  pro- 
found darkness.  To  Colonel  Holroyd,  since  deservedly 
raised  to  the  British  peerage  as  Lord  Sheffield,  and  to 
his  regiment  of  militia,  the  country  was  eminently  in- 
debted for  repelling  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Bank ; 
where,  during  some  moments,  the  conflict  seemed  doubt- 
ful, and  tbe  assailants  had  nearly  forced  an  entrance. 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  now  Earl  of  Beverley,  marched 
likewise  at  the  head  of  the  Northumberland  militia,  to 
tbe  same  spot.  Their  arrival,  together  with  the  energy, 
promptitude,  and  decision,  which  Colonel  Holroyd  mani- 
fested, principally  conduced  to  ensure  the  safety  of  that 
great  national  establishment  Numbers  concealed  their 
wounds  in  order  to  evade  discovery  of  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  disorders  of  the  capital.  It  is 
however  indisputable,  that  almost  all  who  perished  were 
of  a  low  and  obscure  description. 

If  the  populace  had  been  conducted  by  leaders  of 
system  or  ability,  London  must  have  been  fundamentally 
overturned  on  that  night.  The  Bank,  the  India  House, 
and  the  shops  of  the  great  bankers,  would  in  that  case 
have  been  early  attacked,  instead  of  throwing  away  their 
rage,  as  they  did,  on  the  popish  chapels,  private  houses, 
and  prisons.  When  they  began,  after  their  first  fury 
had  exhausted  itself,  to  direct  their  blows  more  system- 
atically and  skilfully,  the  time  for  action  was  passed. 
Government,  which  was  accused  with  reason  of  having 
appeared  supine  during  the  first  days  of  June,  awoke 
early  enough  to  preserve  the  metropolis  and  public 
credit  from  sustaining  the  last  shock  of  popular  violence. 
In  fact,  from  the  instant  that  the  three  bridges  over  the 
Thames  were  occupied  by  regular  troops,  the  danger 
was  at  an  end.  This  awful  convulsion,  which,  on 
Wednetday,  the  $tvettth  of  June,  leemed  to  menace  the 


destruction  of  every  thing,  was  so  completely  qaellel# 
and  so  suddenly  extinguished,  that  on  the  eighth,  tn^d^ 
a  spark  survived  of  the  popular  effervescence.  &ome 
few  persons,  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  attempted  to 
repeat  the  outrages  of  Wednesday,  but  they  weto  easOy 
and  immediately  quelled  by  the  military  force.  Never 
was  a  contrast  exhibited  more  striking,  than  between 
those  two  evenings,  in  the  same  city !  The  patroles  of 
cavalry,  stationed  in  the  squares  and  great  streets, 
throughout  the  west  end  of  the  town,  gave  London  the 
aspect  of  a  garrison ;  white  the  camp  which  was  imme- 
diately afterwards  formed  in  St.  James's  Park  af&rded  a 
picturesque  landscape ;  both  sides  of  tbe  canal,  from  the 
queen's  house  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  horae-guards, 
being  covered  with  tents  and  troops. 

The  common  danger  which  united  all  parties  for  the 
time,  extinguished,  or  at  least  suspended  in  some  mea- 
sure, even  the  virulence  of  political  enmity.  Alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  impending  destruction,  some  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  opposition  repaired,  unasked,  to  St. 
James's,  under  pretence  of  offering  their  services  to  the 
administration ;  nearly  as  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle  had  done  in  the  last  days  of  July,  1714,  when 
Queen  Anne  lay  insensible,  near  her  end.  Tbe  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  hearing  that  a  privy  council  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  tbe  7th  of  June,  which  all  who  enjoyed 
seats  at  that  board  were  invited  to  attend,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  an  undress,  his  hair  disordered,  and  with 
testimonies  of  great  consternation.  Nor  did  he,  when 
seated  at  the  table  where  the  king  was  present,  spare  the 
ministers,  for  having,  as  he  asserted,  by  their  negligeoce 
or  want  of  timely  energy,  allowed  the  assemblage  of 
people  to  take  place  in  St  George's  Fields,  vrhich  original 
meeting-  led  to  all  the  subsequent  outrages.  It  is  never- 
theless incontestable,  that,  to  the  decision  manifested  by  • 
his  majesty  on  that  occasion,  the  safety  of  the  metropoSs, 
and  its  extrication  from  all  the  calamities  that  impended 
over  it,  was  principally  or  solely  to  be  ascribed.  Elizabeth, 
or  William  the  Third,  could  not  have  displayed  more 
calm  and  systematic  courage  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  1 
term,  than  George  the  Third  exhibited  in  so  trying  a 
moment  Far  from  throwing  himself  for  support  or  . 
guidance  on  his  cabinet,  as  a  prince  of  feeble  character  | 
would  have  done,  he  came  forward  and  exhibited  an  | 
example  of  self*devotion  to  his  minbters. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  council  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  king  assisted  in  person.    The  great  question 
was  there  discussed,  on  whidi  hinged  tbe  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  capital,  a  question  respecting  which 
the  first  legal  characters  were  divided,  and  on  which 
Lord  Mansfield  himself  was  with  reason  accused  of 
never  having  clearly  expressed  his  opinion  op  to  that 
time.    Doubts  existed,  whether  persons  liotoudy  col- 
lected together  and  committing  outrages  or  infirrctions 
of  tbe  peace,  however  great,  might  legally  be  fired  on  by 
the  military  power,  without  staying  previously  to  read 
tbe  riot  act.    Lord  Bathurst,  president  of  the  eouocil, 
and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  were  both  present,  on  being  appealed  to  far 
their  opinion,  declared  that  *<  a  soldier  was  not  leas  a 
citizen  because  he  was  a  soldier,  and  consequently  that 
be  might  repel  force  by  force ;"  but  no  minister  wonld 
sign  the  order  for  the  purpose.     In  this  emergency, 
when  every  moment  wa*;  precious,  Mr.  Wedderbum, 
since  successively  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  and  of 
an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  then  attorney-general, 
having  been  called  in  to  the  council  table  and  ordered 
by  the  king  to  deliver  his  official  opinion  on  the  point, 
stated  in  tbe  most  precise  terms,  Uiat  any  such  assem- 
blage  might  be  dispersed    by  military  force  without 
waiting  for  forms  or  reading  the  act  in  question.     ■*  Is 
that  your  declaration  of  the  law,  as  attorney-general !" 
said  the  king.     Wedderbum  answering  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative,  <«  Then  so  let  it  be  done,"  rejoined  his  ma- 
jesty.   Tbe  attorney-general  drew  up  the  order  iiftme- 
diately,  which  the   king  signed,  and  on  which  Lord 
Amherst  acted  the  same  evening.    The  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  riots  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.    Never  bad  any  people  a  g^reater  obfigation  to 
the  judicious  intrepidity  of  their  sovereign  ! 

Nor  ought  we  to  deny  the  merit  due  to  Wedderbum, 
for  having  with  so  much  decision  cut  the  gordtan  knot, 
which  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king^s  bench  either 
could  not  or  would  not  untie.  His  inexplicit  dedaratioos 
on  the  subject  involuntaii^  remind  os  of  the  aocuaatiooo 
leveled  agaioit  him  hj  '^JumoSk**  when,  sfpetkiDs  of 
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Lord  Ittmbeld,  he  layt,  »  BcfidM  bis  nataral  timidiiy, 
it  intkM  part  of  his  potttical  plan  never  to  be  known  to 
recommend  violent  measures.  When  the  guards  are 
called  forth  to  murder  their  fellow  subjects,  it  is  not  by 
the  ostensible  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield."  Here  we  see 
trim,  in  1780,  acting  pfredsoly  as  he  had  done  twelve 
years  earlier,  in  1768.  Nor  is  it  a  less  curious  and  ex- 
tnordinaiy  fiiet,  that  the  very  exertion  by  which  the 
loDg  preserved  London  in  June,  1780,  from  suflering 
tbe  Qtmoet  extremities  of  violence  and  pillage,  constittites, 
at  a  principle,  the  subject  of  "  Junins's  severest  reflec- 
ttoof  upon  him  in  March  1770."  *«  Did  his  majesty,'* 
njs  be,  "  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he  per* 
mitted  his  secretary  of  state  to  declare,  that  whenever 
titt  civil  magistrate  is  trifled  vrith,  a  military  force  must 
he  sent  for,  -mthmit  the  delay  •f  a  moment,  and  efifectn- 
aSy  employed  t*'  8o  true  is  it,  that  at  every  period  of 
bis  life,  the  king  manifested  the  same  consistency  of 
chartcter,  and  saperiority  to  personal  apprehension. 
When,  neverthelees,  we  reflect  that,  in  1768,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  of  Surrey  had  been  capitally  accused 
aod  broQ^t  to  trial,  lor  ordering  the  soldiery  to  fire  on 
rioters  engaged  in  the  most  violent  acts  of  outrage  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  though  the  riot  act  had  been  twice  read, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  tbe  apprehension  displayed  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  to  sanction  and  authorise  tbe  same  pro- 
ceeding in  1780.  The  sovereign  alone,  as  first  magis- 
trate, impelled  by  tbe  awful  nature  of  the  emergency, 
and  be  only,  could  have  taken  upon  him  so  serious  a 
responsibility. 

No  individual  manifested  more  abhorrence  of  the 
rioters,  or  exposed  himself  by  his  declarations  on  that 
subject  to  more  personal  danger,  than  Burke;  whom 
lu6  enesiies  accused  of  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
'  tenets  or  principles  of  the  Romish  faith.  This  conduct 
did  btm  great  honour,  and  prpved  him  superior  to  the 
meanness  of  party.  His  house  in  the  broad  sanctuary, 
Westminster,  was  threatened,  but  not  attacked.  Fox 
contented  himself  with  condemning  the  authors  of  the 
disorders,  but  took  no  active  part  in  their  suppression. 
On  the  contrary,  he  refused  to  lend  any  personal  support 
to  government,  when  pressed  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  cooperate  for  the  extrication  of  the  capita] ;  though 
Barke,  who  was  there  present,  loudly  expressed  bis  wish 
for  ananimity  and  association  in  that  moment  of  national 
distress.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recollect,  that  as  they 
thus  diverged  in  different  lines  during  the  rioto  of  1780, 
so  in  1793,  twelve  years  later,  they  exhibited  a  similar 
diversity  of  conduct ;  Burke  lending  his  powerful  aid  to 
prop  monarchical  government,  while  Fox  remained  the 
advocate  of  repuhlicanism,  and  the  apologist  of  the 
Trench  revolution.  Wilkes,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
his  majesty's  reign  had  made  so  glorious  a  resistance  to 
faneral  warrants,  displayed  as  manly  a  resistance  to 
pepnlar  violence,  daring  the  whole  progress  of  the  riots; 
and  had  he  filled  the  chair  of  chief  magistrate,  instead  of 
Kennett,  would  unquestionably,  by  his  vigour,  have  pre- 
vented many  or  all  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  took 
plaee  m  the  capital. 

AU  the  proofs  given  hy  opposition,  of  their  detestation 
of  these  calamitous  exhibitions  of  popular  fury,  did  not, 
however,  produce  complete  conviction.  Many  persons  still 
believed  that  some  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  secretly 
fcmeoted,  or  privately  encouraged,  the  rioters.  Suspi- 
cions were  thrown  on  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  probably 
with  great  injustice.  The  natural  expectation  of  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  ministry,  was  imagined  to  suspend 
or  supersede,  in  certain  minds,  every  other  consideration ; 
•nd  it  was  even  pretended,  though  on  very  insafiScient 
pounds,  that  peers  did  not  scruple  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  worst  excesses  of  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  June. 
PnbHc  chmoor  selected  the  Earl  of  Effingham  in  pa^ 
li^ar  as  an  object  of  accusation.  It  was  generally 
>*Krted,  that  he  had  mingled  with  the  rioters  on  Black- 
frisr't  Bridge;  that  he  had  there  been  mortally  wounded, 
tnd  his  body  afterwards  thrown  into  the  river,  by  those 
sf  his  own  party  ;  but,  not  till  he  had  been  identified  and 
Tseogniaad  by  his  dress,  particulariy  by  his  laoed  ruffles. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  that  nobleman,  and 
^ho  knew  his  style  of  dress,  instantly  detected  the 
tbenrdity,  as  well  as  falsity  of  the  charge ;  for  no  man 
was  ever  less  distinguished  by  any  ornaments  of  apparel. 
His  sudden  diaippearance  from  London,  where  he  cer- 
tainly had  been  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots; 
^he  general  ignorance  in  which  people  remained  of  tbe 
p!iot  lowluch  ha  hadwUhdrsisa;  and  kii  knows,  •• 


well  as  violent,  dislike  to  the  admistraiion  ;-*all  these 
circumstances  conduced,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  the 
delusion  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  he  reappeared  in  the  house  of  lords, 
in  his  usual  health,  and  stated  to  his  acquaintance,  that 
early  in  June,  he  had  gone  down  to  hb  seat  of  Grainge 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  whore  be  had  ever  since  resided. 
Such  persons  as  still  remained  incredulous,  explained 
his  absence  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  hurt  or  wounded 
on  the  7th  of  June  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  report 
originated  altogether  in  calumny. 

Lord  Creorge  Gordon,  the  primary  author  of  these 
outrages,  was  not  taken  into  custody  till  two  or  three 
days  after  they  had  been  suppressed.  Ministers  were  re- 
proached with  not  having  committed  him  to  the  Tower  on 
the  second  of  June,  when  he  assembled,  harangued,  and 
excited  the  mob  to  extort  compliance  with  their  demands 
from  the  house  of  commons.  But  the  attempt  to  seize, 
and  to  send  him  to  prison,  at  a  time  when  every  avenue 
to  the  house  wns  thronged  with  multitudes,  when  the 
lobby  overflowed  whh  them,  and  when  the  doors  of  the 
house  itself  might  have  been,  every  instant,  forced  in ; 
would  have  formed  an  imprudent,  not  to  say  a  dangerous, 
experiment.  It  is  difficult  to  fiAd  any  instance  in  our 
annals,  when  parliament  received  a  grosser  insult;  or 
when  the  members  composing  both  houses  incurred  a 
greater  risk  of  falling  victims  to  popular  violence.  The 
mobs  of  1641,  and  the  following  year,  under  Charles  the 
First,  directed  their  rage 'against  the  sovereign  and  his 
principal  advisers,  not  against  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  Cromwell,  when,  in  1653,  he  drove  out 
and  dissolved  the  rump  parliament,  ofTered  no  outrage 
to  their  persons,  but  simply  broke  up  the  legislative 
assembly  by  a  military  force.  The  tumults  in  1733, 
when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  first  attempted  to  introduce 
excise  laws,  seem  to  form  the  nearest  approach  or  simi- 
larity to  the  proceedings  in  1780  ;  but,  lon^o  intervallo. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  populace  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  George 
would  not  have  survived  to  recount  the  exploit.  Many 
members  who  were  there  present,  justly  indignant  at  bis 
conduct,  threatened  him  with  instant  death,  as  soon  as 
any  of  the  rioters  should  burst  open  the  doors.  The  late 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  then  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  followed 
him  close,  with  that  ivowed  determination ;  and  Gene- 
ral Murray,  uncle  to  the  present  Duke  of  Athol,  a  man 
whom  I  intimately  knew,  and  who,  when  incensed,  was 
capable  of  executing  tbe  most  desperate  resolution,  held 
his  sword  ready  to  pass  it  through  Lord  George's  body, 
on  tbe  first  irruption  of  the  nu>b.  It  will  always  remain 
disputable,  whether  ambition,  fanaticism,  or  alienation 
of  mind,  contributed  most  to  the  part  which  bo  acted,  in 
assembling  and  inciting  tbe  people  to  acts  of  violence. 
That  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  political  consideration 
which  he  obtained  from  his  personal  influence  over  so 
vast  a  multitude,  cannot  be  questioned.  To  religious 
enthusiasm  or  conviction,  something  may  perhaps  be 
fairiy  attributed ;  but,  more  must  be  laid  to  the  deranged 
state  of  his  understanding,  thou^  no  circumstance  in 
his  conduct  or  deportment  could  possibly  subject  him  to 
be  considered  as  insane.  He  appears  in  fact  to  have 
been  perfectly  master  <3i  himself,  and  in  possession  of  all 
his  faculties  during  every  stage  of  the  riots:  nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  he  either  foresaw  or  intended  any  of 
the  outrages  which  were  committed  after  the  second  of 
June.  But  he  had  put  in  motion  a  machine,  of  which 
he  could  not  regulate  or  restrain  the  movements  :  and, 
unquestionably,  the  mob  which  set  fire  to  London,  was 
oi  a  far  more  savage,  as  well  as  atrocious,  description, 
than  the  original  assemblage  of  people  who  met  in  St 
George's  Fields.  The  late  Lord  Rodney,  who  was  then 
an  officer  in  tbe  Guards,  told  me,  that  having  been  sent 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  to  the  defence  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his 
regiment,  he  there  found  Lord  George  Gordon,  who  ap- 
peared anxiously  endeavouring,  hy  expostulation,  to 
induce  the  people  to  retire.  As  soon  as  Lord  George 
saw  Captain  Rodney,  he  strongly  expressed  his  concern 
at  ths  acts  <3i  violence  committed,  adding,  that  he  wa» 
ready  to  take  his  stand  by  Captain  Rodney's  side,  and 
to  expose  his  person  to  the  utmost  risk,  in  order  to  resist 
such  proceedings.  Rodney,  who  distrusted,  however, 
hb  sincerity,  and  justly  considered  him  as  the  original 
cause  of  all  the  calamities,  declined  any  communication 
with  him ;  only  exhorting  him,  if  he  wished  to  stop  the 
iUra>»r«AiMOii^  htood,aiiato  piwent  Ike  destmctioii 


of  the  bank,  to  exert  himself  in  dispersing  the  furioos 
crowd.  But,  whatever  might  be  his  inclination,  he  vrato 
altogether  destitute  of  the  power.  The  military  force 
alone  saved  the  bank  from  being  plundered,  and  prerent* 
ed  the  temporary  subversion  of  the  national  credit:. 

LORD  GEORGE  GORDON. 
I  knew  Lord  George  Gordon  well,  ^nd  I  once  accofBU 
panied  him  from  a  l»arty  where  we  met,  in  Lower  Gros-' 
venor  street,  at  the  late  Lord  Elcho's,  to  Ranelaugh,  in. 
the  summer  of  1782,  in  his  own  coach :  in  his  person: 
he  was  thin,  his  features  regular,  and  his  com^exion. 
pale.  His  manners  were  gentle,  his  conversation  agree* 
able,  and  he  had  the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  deport- 
ment, of  a  man  of  quality.  There  was,  however,  some- 
thing in  his  cast  <^  countenance  and  mode  of  expression, 
that  indicated  cunning,  or  a  perverted  understanding,  or 
both.  His  whole  income  consisted,  I  believe,  in  an 
annuity  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  paid  him  hy  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  his  hrother.  It  forms  a  singular  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  that  after  involving  London  in  all  the 
horrors  of  insurrection  and  anarchy,  he  should  have 
escaped  any  punishment  for  these  proceedings,  which, 
cost  tbe  lives  of  so  many  individuals,  and  the  demolition 
of  so  many  edifices ;  while  he  expiated,  by  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  Newgate,  the 
publication  of  a  libel  on  the  late  unfortunate  Qi^een  of 
France,  who,  herself,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  He  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  attestation  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion  to  Judaism,  by  submitting  to  one  of  tbe  most 
psinful  ceremonies  or  acts  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  Uw. 
Tbe  operation,  which  was  performed  at  Birmingham, 
confincid  him  to  his  chamber,  if  not  to  bis  bed,  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  and, he  preserved  with  great  care  the 
sanguinary  proofs  of  his  having  undergone  the  amputa- 
tion. Few  individuals  occupy  a  more  conspicuous,  or  a 
more  unfortunate  place  in  the  aniaals  df  their  country, 
under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  He  will  rank  in 
history  with  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade,  the  incendiaries 
of  the  Plantagcnet  times ;  or  with  Kctt,  so  memorable 
under  Edward  the  Sixth. 

THE  HURRICANE  OF  1780. 
The  elements  seemed  to  conspire  with  all  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  period  ;  the  hurricane 
of  October,  1780,  which  took  place  in  the  West  Indies, 
being  one  of  the  most  tremendous  in  its  nature,  as  well  as 
violent  in  its  efifccts,  commemorated  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Though  its  destructive  rage  spread 
devastation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  yet  Barbadoes  experienced 
its  grreatest  fury,  together  vrith  tbe  severest  loss  of  lives 
and  property.  A  friend  of  mirie.  General  James  Cun- 
ningham, was  then  governor  of  the  colony.  He  has 
related  to  me,  that  after  remaining  above  ground  as  long 
as  it  was  practicable  with  safety,  he,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  family  and  domestics,  took  tefuge  in  a 
small  cellar,  several  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  street, 
at  Bridge,  Town,  the  capital  of  the  settlement.  Here, 
indeed,  they  found  themselves  secure  from  the  danger  of 
being  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  the  house  which  they 
had  just  quitted,  or  from  being  borne  off  and  swept  away 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.  But  they  were  soon  assailed 
by  two  new  misfortunes,  against  which  they  could  pro- 
vide no  sufiSdent  remedy.  The  first  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  severe  cold  which  they  endured ;  the  climate 
having  changed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  from  \nr 
tense  heat,  to  a  contrary  extreme.  The  other  evil, 
which  was  of  a  still  more  alarming  nature,  threatened 
their  destruction,  from  the  rain  which  flowed  in  upon 
them  in  great  quantity,  as  it  fell  in  torrents.  While 
they  remained  in  this  deplorable  situation,  up  to  their 
knees  in  water,  doubtful  whether  to  continue  in  the  cel- 
lar, where  about  twenty  of  them,  huddled  together,  were 
crowded  into  a  very  narrow  space ;  or  whether  to  attempt 
reaching  some  mor6  secure  shelter ;  a  tall  athletic  negro 
of  General  Cunningham's  family,  who  lay  upon  him,  in 
a  posture  which  did  not  admit  of  his  moving,  said  to  the 
general,  «  Masea,  if  I  not  make  water,  I  die."  <•  Do  it 
then,  in  (jod's  name,"  answered  he.  The  negro  had  no 
sooner  received  this  permission,  than  instantly  availing 
himself  <^  it,  he  bedewed  the  general,  from  the  nape  of 
his  neck  to  the  very  shoes ;  much  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  in  the  manner  of  a  Hottentot  priest,  when  cele- 
brating the  nuptial  ceremony,  •«  But,"  added  Cunning- 
ham, wbeu  relaOng  tb*  itory, «  nevvr  did  I  ctptrimet  ft 
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mora  gratefol  wMiition  than  was  produced  by  thii  wum 
libotioii,  which  Memed  to  iniiiMite  my  froicn  frame,  and 
to  ravivify  my  body.  I  regretted  when  it  stopped,  and  I 
derived  Irom  it  essential  service  in  the  horrors  of  that 
indescribable  night" 

The  sitoation  of  the  negro,  impelled  by  a  necessity 
paramount  to  all  respect  or  restraint,  raminds  me  of  a  fact 
somewhat  similar,  which  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Sans 
SoucL  The  great  Frederick,  in  a  select  sodety,  having 
been  one  day  more  elevated  and  convivial  than  usual 
after  dinner,  was  induced  by  the  gaiety  of  the  conversap 
tion,  to  prolong  the  accustomed  limits  of  the  repast,  and 
to  detain  lus  guests  to  a  late  hour.  His  majesty  fur- 
nished, himself,  the  chief  shara  of  the  entertainment,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  sallies;  but  he  forgot,  unfortunately, 
that  his  guests  wera  men.  One  of  them,  an  old  general, 
who  was  often  among  the  persons  invited  to  the  royal 
table,  but  whose  powers  of  retention  had  suffered  in  the 
course  of  twelve  campaigns ;  anticipated  with  extreme 
impatience  the  moment  when  the  king,  by  rising,  would 
permit  of  his  quitting  the  apartment  In  this  hope  and 
expectation  be  long  supported,  with  unshaken  fortitude, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  demands  of  nature.  Overcome 
at  length,  and  yielding  to  a  power  stronger  than  himself, 
he  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  exclaiming,  «  Sire, 
tout  e$t  grand  dant  voire  majcMU,  Ju9gu*  a  la  vettie 
mime,  Sire,Je  me  meun,**  ran  out  of  the  room.  Fre- 
derick was  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  compli- 
ment, and  laughed  heartily  at  the  general's  distress^  which 
might  however  f^ave  proved  fatal  to  him.  Tycho  Frahe's 
death  was  caused  by  a  precisely  similar  act  of  imprudent 
respect 

SIR  FLETCHER  NORTON. 
Parliament  having  been  dissolved  early  in  September, 
I  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  Hindon  in  the 
county  of  Wilts ;  and  the  new  house  of  commons  meet- 
ing towards  the  end  of  October,  the  first  debate  turned 
on  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Lord  George  Germain,  not 
Lord  North,  commenced  the  proceedings  on  that  evening, 
and  performed  the  principal  part  It  was  not  intended 
by  ministers,  that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who,  during 
near  eleven  years,  ever  since  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Gust,  in  January,  1770,  had  filled  the  chair,  should  reoc- 
cupy  it  in  the  new  parliament  He  had  given  umbrage 
during  the  session  of  1777,  both  to  the  sovereign,  and  to 
the  adminbtration,  by  a  memorable  speech  which  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  king,  while  standing  in  his  oflicial  capacity, 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers.  And  though  the  admo- 
nition or  exhortation  that  he  thought  proper  tlien  to  use, 
relative  to  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  money 
▼oted  by  the  house  of  commons,  had  met  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  country  at  large,  yet  it  unquestionably 
produced  liis  eventual  exclusion  from  the  employment 
of  speaker.  Lord  North  having  tried  ihe  ground  at  St 
James's,  found  his  majesty  determined  upon  the  point. 
Conscious,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  bo  highly  unpo- 
pular to  place  his  intended  dismission  on  such  a  basis, 
ministers  availed  themselves  of  Sir  Fletcher's  ill  state  of 
health,  which  had  considerably  impeded  the  progress  of 
public  business  in  the  preceding  session,  as  forming  a 
sufficient  cause  for  removal.  While,  therefore,  they 
passed  high  eulogiums  on  his  ability  and  talents,  tbey 
lamented  that  infirmities  of  body  rendered  it  improper 
to  ask  of  biro,  or  to  accept  from  him,  a  continuance  of 
his  public  services.  Sir  Fletcher,  however,  rising  in  his 
place,  and  speaking  from  the  opposition  bench,  while  he 
was  sustained  by  that  powerful  and  numerous  phalanx, 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  latent  enmity,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  nullity,  of  the  ministerial  arguments.  He 
affected,  it  is  true,  to  disclaim  any  wish  of  being  again 
placed  in  the  speaker's  chair — but  he  took  care  to  accom- 
pany the  declaration,  by  an  assertion  of  his  perfect 
physical  capacity  to  meet  its  duties  and  fatigues.  His 
appearance  seeoied  indeed  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  man 
who,  though  somewhat  declined  in  years,  did  not  mani- 
fesi  any  tokens  of  decay.  All  the  personal  attacks 
leveled  by  Norton's  friends,  on  the  opposition  side  of  the 
house,  ^t  Lord  North,  oould  neither  induce  nor  provoke 
the  first  minister  to  open  his  lips  on  the  occasion.  He 
remained  profoundly  silent  But  Mr.  Rigby,  unintimi- 
dated  by  the  clamoura  of  Sir  Fletcher's  adherents,  after 
boldly  avowing  that  he  was  dismissed  for  his  political 
trespasses,  justified  his  exclusion  from  the  chair,  on  par^ 
lianientary  or  on  ministerial  grounds.  Cornwall  was 
chosap  spaikiffy  by  a  vary  laiga  Bwgoiity. 


Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  though  perfaapa  justly  accused, 
as  a  professional  man,  of  preferring  profit  to  conacieii- 
tious  delicacy  of  principle,  and  though  denominated  in 
the  coarse  satires  or  caricatures  of  that  day  by  the  epithet 
of  **  Sir  Bullfaoe  Doublefee,"  yet  possessed  eminent  par- 
liamentary,  as  well  as  legal  talents.  Fsr  from  suffering 
in  hii  capacity  as  speaker  by  a  comparison  either  with 
his  inmiediate  predecessor  or  successor  in  that  high 
oflke,  he  must  be  considered  as  veiy  superior  to  both. 
The  chair  of  the  house  of  commons,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  never  filled  vrith 
less  dignity  or  energy  than  by  Sir  John  Oust,  whom 
Wilkes  treats  in  his  kitten  with  the  most  contemptuous 
irony,  or  the  most  mortifying  insult  Cornwall  possessed 
every  physical  quality  requisite  to  ornament  the  place ;  a 
sonorous  voice,  a  manly,  as  well  as  imposing  figure,  and 
a  commanding  deportment :  but  his  best  ministerial  re- 
commendation to  the  office,  consisted  in  the  connection 
subsisting  between  him  and  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  then 
secretary  of  war,  which  the  marriage  of  the  former  gen- 
tleman  with  the  sister  of  the  latter,  had  cemented.  After 
hii  election,  Cornwall  gave  little  satisfaction,  snd  had 
recourse  to  the  narcotic  virtues  of  porter  for  enabling  him 
to  sustain  its  fatigue;  an  auxiliary  which  sometimes 
becoming  too  powerful  for  the  principal  who  called  in 
its  assistance,  produced  inconveniences.  The  «  Rolliad," 
alluding  to  the  speaker's  chair,  as  it  was  filled  in  1784, 

«  There  Cornwall  sits,  and  ah  !  compelled  by  fate, 
Must  sit  for  ever  through  the  long  debate  ; 
Save  when  compelled  by  nature's  sovereign  will, 

Sometimes  to  empty,  and  sometimes  to  fill." 

<(  Like  sad  Prometheus  fastened  to  the  rock. 

In  vain  he  looks  for  pity  to  the  clock ; 

In  vain  the  powers  of  strengthening  porter  tries. 

And  nods  to  Bellamy  for  fiesh  supplies," 

We  may  here  remark,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  Sir 
Fletcher's  dbmiBsion  from  the  office  of  speaker,  con- 
ducted him  within  eighteen  months  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage,  an  elevation  which  he  owed  solely  to  the  jeat 
ousiesand  rivalities  that  arose  between  Lord  Rockingham 
and  Lord  Shelbume,  as  soon  as  they  got  into  power ; 
whereas  Cornwall,  bis  successful  competitor,  after  pre* 
siding  more  than  eight  yean  in  the  house  of  commons, 
died  without  ever  entering  the  bouse  of  lords.  It  was 
thus  that  Dunning  reached  that  goal,  while  Wallace 
missed  it  So  much  does  the  disposition  of  events, 
which  In  common  langusge  we  denominate  fortune,  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  men,  in  defiance  of  Juvenal's 

"  Nos  te, 
Nos  facimus,  fortune,  deam,  csloque  locamus." 

THE  NAVY. 

Little  consolation  can  be  derived  during  this  gloomy 
period  of  our  history,  from  carrying  our  view  beyond  the 
metropolis  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  or  from  con- 
sidering the  operations  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land.  As 
Geary  bad  succeeded  'to  the  command  of  the  channel 
fleet,  by  Hardy's  death,  so  Darby  took  the  same  com- 
mand soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  Geary's  resign 
nation.  None  of  these  names  will  be  pronounced  with 
enthusiasm  by  posterity.  Admiral  Harrington,  by  lus 
repulse  of  D'Estaign  at  St  Lucie,  acquired  the  only  re- 
nown gained  on  the  ocean,  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  July,  1778,  till  the  period  when  Rodney 
was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies.  The  disgraceful  dis- 
putes that  arose  between  Keppel  and  Pallisei,  which, 
after  convulsing  the  navy  and  dividing  the  kingdom, 
began  insensibly  to  fall  into  oblivion,  were  again  revived 
during  the  short  time  that  the  house  of  commons  re- 
mained sitting  before  the  Christmas  recess.  •  In  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  appointment  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Greenwich  hospital,  the  events  of  the  27th 
July,  1778,  were  discussed  anew,  with  all  the  acrimony 
of  party.  Sir  Hugh,  in  his  defence,  read  at  the  table  of 
Ibe  house  a  paper,  the  length,  dullness  and  insipidity  of 
.which  put  the  patience  of  his  auditora,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, to  a  severe  trial.  I  have,  however,  always  considered 
him  as  an  able,  meritorious,  and  calumniated  naval  ofli. 
oer,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  unpopularity.  Lord 
North,  with  whom  not  to  be  defeated  constituted  a  sort 
of  victory,  and  who  generally  contented  himself  with  half 
triumphs,  after  defending  Palliser  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  with  mom  Ibaa  his  oommon  inimiMli^n,  bavuigthiw 


leseoed  him  from  Ihe  fangs  of  his  anemies,  aiaid  tt  m 
further  advantage,  but  moved  for  an  adjoonuMot  mHj 
in  December. 

HOLLAND. 

As  if  to  complete  the  climax  of  our  naftionil  miai» 
tunes  at  this  humiliating  period,  Holland  was  tdded  is 
the  number  of  our  enemies,  war  being  declared  againt 
the  Seven  United  Provincea  before  the  eloie  of  17M, 
notwithstanding  the  repugnance  equally  felt  at  tocli  t 
rupture  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  ftadthoUcr. 
More  thui  a  century  had  then  elapsed,  sines  we  h^ 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  under  th« 
profligate  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Doriog  mat 
portion  of  the  intermediate  time,  the  two  countrin  had 
been  governed  by  one  prince,  and  one  soul  might  be  wA 
to  animate  their  counsels  after  the  ezpalsioo  of  JaoM 
the  Second,  when  their  joint  efforts  were  directed  to  ftea 
the  current  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  arms  in  the  Neth. 
eriands.  Even  subsequent  to  King  William's  deceav, 
the  United  Provinces  made  conmion  cause  with  hit  k^ 
cesser  against  France,  under  Marlborough :  but  the  dii- 
graceful  termination  of  that  great  struggle,  which  laited 
near  ten  years,  dissevered  England  and  Holland.  A^ 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  no  close  nor  cordial  luioB 
subsisted  between  the  cabin  eta  of  the  Hague  and  of  8t 
James's.  The  Dutch  were,  indeed,  prevaileil  on  to  joia 
George  the  Second  as  auxiliaries,  though  not  at  princi- 
pals, in  the  war  of  1743,  undertaken  to  preservt  Miria 
Theresa  on  the  throne  of  her  father,  Charles  the  Sixth. 
Unfortunately,  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  araiie^ 
which,  while  conducted  with  the  great  taleottofEogeM 
and  Marlborough,  had  nearly  driven  Louis  the  Fooiteeoth 
to  the  last  extremities,  when  led  by  Konigseck,  and  bf 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  every  where  d^ 
feated  on  the  same  plains.  Marshal  Saxe  demoliihed 
the  barrier  that  protected  Holland  against  the  overwbeiii- 
ing  power  of  France,  and  only  the  moderation  or  indo* 
lence  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  which  checked  his  coa< 
quests,  gave  peace  to  Europe  in  1748,  at  Aix-la^hapelle. 
That  prince,  had  he  been  animated  by  the  ambitioQ  of 
his  predecessor,  or  by  the  spirit  of  conquest  which  ioh 
pelled  the  French  republic  in  1795,  might  baveeoteied 
Amsterdam,  and  have  subjected  the  Zuyder  see  to  hit 
dominion.  Having  escaped  from  this  imminent  pe4 
the  Dutch  remained  neutral  apectatora  of  the  cooterti 
which  took  place  between  us  and  France  in  1756,«hA 
Flanders,  which,  for  near  a  century,  had  coottitatcd  Ihi 
palsstra  of  Europe,  by  a  singular  transition,  becaoe  a 
country  of  repose,  and  the  house  of  Austria,  forthefirrt 
time,  joined  her  inveterate  foe,  the  house  of  Bourhoo.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  calamitoua  ere  of  the  Americaa  war, 
which  familiarised  us  with  disgracea  and  reveno,  to 
witness  Holland  openly  ranged  against  Great  Britaia, 
under  the  bannere  of  Loom  the  Sixteenth  and  Chiriei 
the  Third.  The  opposition  exulted  at  the  declaratioo  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  as  setting  the  Mil 
to  Lord  North's  ministerial  embarraumeota.  Norooold 
it  be  denied,  that  the  necessity  for  blockading  the  month 
of  the  Texel,  and  probably  engaging  the  Dutch  fleet  at 
the  entrance  of  their  own  ports,  in  the  depreaeed  aswtU 
as  inferior  state  to  which  the  British  navy  had  then  took, 
augmented  the  difficulties  under  which  the  admioiitn- 
tion  laboured,  while  it  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the 
sovereign. 

POLITICS. 

Yet  never  did  any  government  make  greater  dbrti  te 
avert  and  avoid  a  rupture,  than  were  exerted  by  Lonl 
North's  cabinet  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who,  by  loog  roa< 
denoe  in  Holland,  had  become,  in  some  measure,  nits- 
ralised  at  the  Hague,  exhausted  every  art  of  dipkNBiey 
to  stem  the  current  of  French  an(l  American  politiei. 
The  stadtholder,  no  less  than  Ihe  majority  ol  the  people 
throughout  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  nouriabed  the 
vrarmest  partiality  towards  Great  Britain :  but  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  lost  the  public  respect  which  hie  bi^ 
office  ought  to  have  excited,  and  the  nation,  imiDerted 
in  narrow  specuUtions  of  commercial  ad  vantage,  dii- 
played  no  spark  of  that  public  spirit,  or  of  thoee  grest 
energies,  which  had  operated  such  powerful  eftett 
against  the  second  and  third  Philips,  kings  of  Spsin, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centaries.  The 
pensionary.  Van  Berkel,  acting  under  the  iopolte  of 
Maurepas  and  of  Vergennea,  precipitated  his  0MDt^ 
mm  on  war  with  EngteBd,  bj  aigning  a  tnttj  with  thi 
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Aiaeneui  ioMmfCBU,  pttdatiy  u  Midisoa,  in  tlie  ram- 
mer of  IBI%  commefieed  hotlUilias  wilh  «•»  bj  Um 
fuggottioiis  of  his  Conican  director.  Nor  did  Fox  or 
Boikeamign  more  ae'verely  the  measiiretof  Lord  North, 
afbaTiDg  produced  the  rupture  that  took  place  wit)i 
HoUind,  thin  the  leaders  of  the  oppoeition  in  the  houae 
oToofflmona  inveighed  agaioat  the  line  of  conduct,  on  the 
pirt  of  ministera,  which  led  to  the  late  contest  with 
America.  Both  wars  aroae  principally  fVom  a  ainiilar 
etoBe;  the  apparently  desperate,  or  highly  alarming, 
eoodition  of  England.  In  1780,  we  appeared  to  be  rap 
pidlj  ankittg  under  the  combination  of  European,  Anatic, 
ind  American  foea.  In  1812,  Bonaparte,  master  of  the 
eoitiaent  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to  those  of  Rus« 
Bi,  proparsd  to  consummate  the  subjugation  of  Europe 
hf  a  Biarch  to  Moscow.  To  Van  Berkel,and  to  Madison, 
the  occasion  aeemed  equally  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  rancorous  enmity  to  the  English  govern- 
meat  The  measures  of  the  former  minister  led,  at  no 
£sttot  period  of  time,  in  the  space  of  about  fiAeen  yeara, 
to  the  sotgugation  and  subversion  of  the  republic  of  HoU 
ImdL  Fatority  will  ahow  whether  the  policy  oi  Madison, 
if  his  base  subservience  to  Bonaparte  can  merit  the 
Dime,  will  prove  more  successful  or  beneficial,  and  how 
&r  the  American  president  will  justly  challenge  the 
fotore  gratitude  of  bis  countrymen,  more  than  the  pen- 
■OBiry  of  Amsterdam  merited  the  support  of  the  Dutch. 

MARIA  THERESA. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Maria  Theresa,  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  expired  at  Vienna,  after  a 
leigQ  of  forty  years,  during  which  she  had  exhibit- 
ed a  memorable  instance  of  the  victasitudea  of  fortune. 
Like  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  she  acceded  in  1740 ; 
and  a  great  portion  oif  their  lives  was  passed  in  mutual 
boetility.  The  strength  of  her  mind,  and  the  tenacity 
of  ber  character,  aostained  her  amidst  difficulties  which 
t  woman  of  inferior  resolution  could  not  have  surmount- 
ed. SiDce  the  death  of  Elixabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
in  1603,  Europe  had  not  beheld  any  female  on  the 
(hroae,  who  united  so  many  private  virtuoa  to  so  many 
freat  pobUc  endowmenta.  Maria  Theresa  manifested  a 
mttcoUne  mind,  blended  with  feminine  qualities  calcu- 
hted  to  conciliate  universal  afiection.  As  a  sovereign, 
ihe  poswssed  far  greater  constancy  and  energy  than  had 
been  exhibited  by  ber  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth,  or  l>y  her  grandiatber,  Leopold  the  First.  Charles, 
while  resident  in  Spain,  during  **  the  war  of  the  sncces- 
fion,"  displayed  no  endowmenta  of  character;  and 
Leopold  betrayed  a  want  of  every  resource,  when,  in 
1683,  at  the  approach  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Cara  Mus- 
tapha,  he  fled  to  Passau,  leaving  his  capital  and  domi- 
Dioos  to  be  ravaged  or  besieged  by  the  Turks.  The 
caution,  experience,  and  moderation  of  Maiia  Thereea, 
nttramed  the  pernicious  activity  of  her  son  and  suo- 
ceoior,  Joseph  the  Second.  His  accession  to  the  do- 
nuoioos  of  the  house  of  Austria  forms  an  unfortunate 
ira  in  the  history  of  that  family,  and  was  one  of 
Ihe  many  concurring  circumstances  which  eventually 
facilitated  the  progreas  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Neth- 
erliods,  after  the  revolution. 

Though  ainking  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
idf ancing  age,  as  well  as  of  disease  and  infirmity,  Maria 
Theresa  retained  the  possession  of  all  her  faculties  nearly 
to  the  last  moments  of  her  life.  Religion  and  resigna- 
tioo  smoothed  its  dose.  Two  of  the  archduchesses,  her 
daQghters,  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  who  remained  unmar- 
ried, constantly  attended  about  ber  bed ;  but  I  hi^ve  been 
Mnired  that  they  could  not  prevail  on  their  mother, 
t^gh  they  earnestly  entreaiod  it,  even  a  short  time 
pneeding  her  dissolution,  to  bequeath  her  bleasing  to 
^  Aitbdnchcss  Amelia,  their  sister.  That  princess, 
who  had  been  married  to  Bon  Ferdinand,  Buke  of 
Parma,  was  supposed  to  have  committed  great  irregu- 
Unties  of  every  kind.  Only  a  short  time  before  Maria 
Theresa  breathed  her  last,  having  apparently  fallen  into 
t  aort  of  insoisibility,  and  her  eyes  being  ciosed,  one  of 
^  ladies  near  her  peraon,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  made 
'opecting  the  state  of  the  empress,  answered  that  her 
*»iMty  saemed  to  be  asleep.  «  No,"  replied  she,  « I 
<OQld  sleep  if  I  would  indulge  repose ;  but  I  am  aensible 
^  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  I  will  not  allow  my- 
wlf  to  be  surprised  by  him  in  my  sleep.  I  wish  to  meet 
"9  diasolatiun  awake.''  There  is  nothing  Uanamitted 
^  M  faj  antiquity  finer  than  thia  answer,  which  is  di- 
VMled  of  aU  ostflotation.    Voltaire  himself  c^nic  as  he 


was,  and  always  severe  upon  crowned  heads,  must  have 
admired  iL  Even  the  great  Frederick,  who  survived 
Maria  Theresa  near  aiz  years,  though  he  met  the  ap- 
proach of  death  with  philosophy  and  fortitude,  yet 
betrayed  much  reluctance,  dispbyed  some  peevishness, 
and  perhaps  manifested  a  little  affectation  or  vanity  in 
the  preparations  for  his  departure.  Neither  Augustus, 
nor  Vespasian,  nor  Adrian,  though  each  of  theae  empe- 
rors seems  to  have  contemplated  death  with  a  steady 
countenance,  and  almost  with  a  smiling  look,  yet  mani- 
fested more  perfect  self-possession  in  the  last  act  of  life. 
Maria  Theresa  was  as  much  superior  in  viitue  to  her 
cotemporary,  Cather\gQ  the  Second,  as  she  fell  beneath 
that  princess  in  brilliancy  of  talents.  In  the  arts  of 
reigning,  in  courage,  in  benignity  of  disposition,  and  in 
solid  endowments  of  understanding,  the  Austrian  may 
dispute  for  superiority  even  with  the  Russian  empress. 
Posterity  will  perhaps  confer  more  admiration  on  the 
latter  princess,  but  must  reserve  its  moral  approbatiop 
and  esteem  for  the  fonner  sovereign. 


PART     THB      SBCOND. 

VRox  1781  TO  1784. 

I  am  now  arrived,  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1781.  Before,  however,  we 
enter  on  the  political  events  of  that  disastrous  period,  it 
seems  indispensable  that  we  should  survey  the  character 
of  the  sovereign,  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  of  the  leaders 
of  opposition,  and  the  principal  persons  in  both  houses 
of  the  new  parliament  Great  Britain  did  not  then  pre- 
sent the  same  august,  majestic,  and  interesting  spectacle 
to  mankind,  which  we  have  since  exhibited,  even  during 
the  most  disaatrous  moments  of  the  late  revolutionary 
war.  The  empire,  under  Lord  North's  administration, 
was  shaken  and  convulsed  in  almost  every  quarter. 
Domestic  faction  pervaded  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment, infected  the  navy,  and  manifested  itself  in  every 
debate  of  either  house  of  parliament.  The  English  were 
discontented ;  the  Scots  were  sullen ;  and  the  Irish  had 
become  clamorous  for  political  as  well  as  for  commercial 
emandpation.  A  ministry,  the  members  of  which  body 
did  not  always  act  in  union,  and  still  prosecuting  a  hope- 
less contest  with  America,  whatever  ability  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it  might  separately  possess,  yet  inspired 
no  public  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  future  mea- 
sures. National  credit  began  to  droop  under  the  expenses 
of  a  war  carried  on  across  the  Atlantic,  at  an  immense 
distance,  while  the  commerce  of  the  country  suffered  at 
least  in  an  equal  degree  from  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy.  Nor  had  Lord  North  provided,  as  Mr.  Pitt  afler- 
warda  did  in  1786,  any  tinking  fund  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  taxes  which  he  annually  imposed. 

The  great  continental  powers  looked  on,  either  as  un- 
concerned spectators,  or  as  secret  enemies.  Joseph  the 
Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  thrones,  imitating 
in  this  instance  his  mother's  line  of  policy,  and  occupied 
with  domeatic  reforms  of  various  kinds,  took  indeed  no 
open  part  But,  connected  as  he  was  with  France,  by 
his  sister's  marriage  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  his  inclina- 
tions might  be  supposed  to  lean  towardr  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  great  Frederick,  sinking  in  years,  as 
well  as  under  the  pressure  of  diseases  and  infirmities ; 
satiated  with  military  fame ;  attentive  principally  to  the 
improvement  of  his  dominions,  and  the  augmentation  of 
his  revenue,  always  attached  from  disposition  to  the 
manners,  language,  and  crown  of  France,  beheld  with 
satisfaction  the  augmenting  difficulties  of  the  English 
government  He  had  never  forgiven  Lord  Bute  for  re- 
taining, when  first  minister,  the  aabsidy  claimed  by 
Prussia,  in  1762,  and  he  nourished  a  dislike  to  the 
country,  which,  as  ho  perhaps  justly  conceived,  had 
broken  its  faith  with  him  on  so  important  a  point 
Catherine  the  Second,  ever  anxious  to  throw  a  veil  of 
glory  over  the  tragical  circumstances  which  placed  her 
on  the  Russian  throne,  by  aggrandising  the  Russian  em- 
pire, and  availing  herself  with  ability  of  the  distress  of 
England,  contending  against  so  many  adversaries,  set 
up  pretensions  to  a  maritime  exemption  from  the  right 
of  search,  claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Britain  in 
time  of  war.  Placing  heraelf  at  the  head  of  the  Baltic 
powers,  in  union  with  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and 
StockhoUiii  which  mado  common  cauae  with  her,  she 


attempted  to  emancipate  their  navies  from  any  further 
submission  to  the  British  flag.  Lord  North,  unable  to 
resent  or  to  oppose  the  policy  of  Catherine  by  open 
force,  temporised,  and  waited  for  more  propitious  timesu 
Portugal  alone,  amidat  the  general  hostility  or  defection 
of  Europe,  ventured  to  manifest  her  amicable  disposi- 
tion, and  had  the  generosity  to  refuse  to  jom  the  Baltic 
confederacy,  or  to  accede  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  tha 
northern  states. 

.THE  KING. 

The  king,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  was  far  adranc-- 
ed  in  his  forty-third  year.  Though  he  came  into  tbr 
worid  at  the  term  of  seven  months,  a  fact  which  is  in- 
disputable, as  the  late  Duchess  of  Brunswick  his  sister'a 
birth  took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1737,  and  that 
of  his  majesty  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738;  yet  nature 
had  conferred  on  him  a  sound  and  vigorous  frame  of 
body.  He  was  bom  in  Norfolk  house,  St  James's 
square,  where  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  then  re- 
sided, who  had  been  peremptorily  ordered,  only  a  short 
time  before,  to  quit  St.  James's  palace  by  George  the 
Second.  I  saw,  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago,  tha 
identical  bed  in  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  deli- 
vered, now  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  seat  of 
Worksop,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,*  and  it  forcibly 
proves  the  rapid  progreas  of  domestic  elegance  and  taste 
within  the  last  eighty  years.  Except  that  the  furniture 
is  of  green  silk,  the  bed  has  nothing  splendid  about  it» 
and  would  hardly  be  esteemed  fit  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  person  of  ordinary  condition  in  the  present  times. 
A  course  of  systematic  abstinence  and  exercise  had 
secured  to  George  the  Third  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
uninlemipted  health  down  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak. 
So  little  had  he  been  incommoded  by  sickness,  or  by  in- 
disposition of  any  kind,  from  the  period  of  his  acces- 
sion till  his  memorable  seizure  in  1788,  that  scarcely 
was  he  ever  compelled  to  absent  himself  on  that  ac- 
count from  a  levee,  a  council,  or  a  drawing-room,  during 
eight  and  twenty  years.  One  only  exception  to  this  re- 
mark occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1766,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disorder  that  confined  him  for  several 
weeks ;  relative  to  the  nature  and  seat  of  which  malady» 
though  many  conjectures  and  assertions  have  been 
hazarded  in  conversation,  and  even  in  print,  no  satisfac- 
tory information  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

In  the  king's  countenance,  a  physiognomist  would 
have  distinguished  two  principal  characteristics:  firm* 
ness,  or  as  his  enemies  denominated  it,  obstinacy — tem- 
pered with  benignity.  The  former  expression  waa» 
ikowever,  indisputably  more  marked  and  prominent  than 
the  latter  sentiment  He  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
become  corpulent,  if  he  had  not  repreaaed  it  by  systematic 
and  unremitting  temperance.  On  this  subject  I  shall 
relate  a  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend» 
Sir  John  Macpherson,  who  received  it  from  the  great 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom  the  king  himself  mentioned 
it — forcibly  demonstrating  that  strength  of  mind,  renun- 
ciation of  all  excess,  and  dominion  over  his  appetites, 
which  have  characterised  George  the  Third  at  every 
period  of  hb  life.  Converaing  with  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  unde,  not  long  before  that  prince's 
death,  in  1764,  his  majesty  observed,  that  it  was  with 
concern  he  remarked  the>duke's  augmenting  corpulency. 
**  I  lament  it  not'  less,  sir,"  replied  he,  ^  but  it  is  consti- 
tutional ;  and  I  am  much  misUken  if  your  majesty  will 
not  become  as  Urge  as  myself  before  you  attain  to  my 
age."  **  It  arises  from  your  not  using  sufikient  exer- 
cise,"  answered  the  king.  *<I  use,  nevertheless,"  said 
the  duke,  ^  constant  and  aevere  exercise  of  every  kind. 
But  there  is  another  effort  requisite,  in  order  to  repreaa 
this  tendency,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  practise, 
and  without  which  no  exorcise,  however  violent,  will 
suffice:  I  mean  great  renunciation  and  temperance* 
Nothing  else  will  prevent  your  majesty  from  growing  to 
my  size."  The  king  made  little  reply :  but  the  duke's 
words  sunk  deep,  and  produced  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind.  From  that  day,  he  formed  the  resolution,  as 
he  assured  Lord  Mansfield,  of  checking  his  constitutional 
inclination  to  corpulency,  by  unremitting  reatroint  upon 
his  appetite — a  determination  which  he  carried  into  com- 
plete effect,  in  defiance  of  every  temptation. 

Perhaps  no  sovereign,  of  whom  history,  ancient  or 
modem,  makes  mention  in  any  age  of  the  earth,  has 
exceeded  him  in  the  practice  of  this  virtue.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  during  many  years  of  his  life,  after  coming  up  from 
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Kewy  or  from  Windsor,  often  on  borMbsck,  and  some- 
tamaa  in  heatrj  rtin,  lo  the  queen's  hoasoi  he  has  gone 
in  a  sedan  chab  to  8l  James's,  dressed  himself  held  a 
levee,  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  that  long  and 
tedioos  ceremonj — for  such  it  was  in  the  way  that  he 
peiformed  it — without  leaving  any  individual  in  the 
ciicle  uaaoticed,  and  has  afterwards  asristed  at  a  privy 
eoaaoii,  or  given  audience  to  his  cabinet  ministers  and 
others,  till  five,  and  even  sometimes  till  six  o'clock.  Aftei 
«o  BMBch  fatigue  of  body  and  of  mind,  the  only  refresh- 
umd  or  sustenance  that  he  usually  took,  consisted  in  a 
ftw  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  dish  of  tea,  which 
iiaaometimes  swallowed  as  he  walked  up  and  down, 
^previous  to  getting  into  his  carriage  in  order  to  return 
Into  the  country.  His  understanding,  solid  and  sedate, 
•qualified  him  admirably  for  business,  though  it  was 
neither  of  a  brilliant,  lively,  nor  imposing  description. 
But  his  manner  did  injustice  to  the  endowments  of  his 
intellect — and,  unfortunately,  it  was  in  public  that  these 
minute  personal  defects  or  imperfections  became  most 
conspicuous.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  thought  otherwise 
on  the  subject :  for,  after  the  conversation  with  which 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  honour  that  great  literary 
character,  in  the  Ubrary  at  the  queen's  house,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1767,  he  passed  the  highest  encomiums  on  the 
elegant  mann^  of  the  sovereign.  Boewell,  in  John* 
son's  Life,  speaking  of  this  circumstance,  adds  :  ^  He 
said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  *  Sir,  they  may  talk 
of  the  king  as  they  will,  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman 
I  have  ever  seen.'  And  he  afterwasds  observed  to  Mr. 
Langton,  <  Sir,  ]iis  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gen- 
tleman as  we  may  suppose  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or 
Charles  the  Second.' " 

Independent  of  the  effect  necessarily  produced  on 
Johnson's  mind,  by  so  unexpected  and  flattering  a  mark 
of  royal  condescension,  which  may  well  be  imagined  to 
have  operated  most  favourably  on  the  opinions  of  the 
moralist,  he  was  perhaps,  of  all  men,  the  least  capable  of 
estimating  personal  elegance  of  deportment  His  vast 
intellectual  powers  lay  in  another  line  of  discrimination. 
Had  Johnson  been  now  livfng,  he  might  indeed  witness 
the  finest  model  of  grace,  dignity,  ease,  and  affiibility, 
which  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  united  in  the  same 
person.  In  him  are  really  blended  the  mi^esty  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  with  the  amenity  of  Charles  the  Second. 
But  George  the  Third  was  alu^ether  destitute  of  these 
ornamental  and  adventitious  endowments.  The  oscil- 
lations of  his  body,  the  precipitation  of  his  questions, 
none  of  which,  it  was  said,  would  wait  for  an  answer, 
and  the  hurry  of  his  articulation,  afforded,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  little  minds,  or  to  malicious  observers,  who  only 
saw  him  at  a  drawing-room,  occasion  for  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  or  the  strength  of 
his  faculties.  None  of  his  ministers,  however,  and  Mr. 
Fox,  if  possible,  loss  than  any  other,  entertained  such  an 
opinion.  His  whole  reign  forms,  indeed,  the  best  answer 
to  the  imputation.  That  be  committed  many  errors, 
nourished  many  prejudices,  formed  many  orioneous  esti- 
mates, and  frequently  adhered  too  pertinaciously  to  his 
determinations,  where  he  conceived,  perhaps  falsely,  that 
they  were  founded  in  reason,  or  in  justice — all  these 
allegations  may  be  admitted.  Nor  can  the  injurious 
effects  to  himself,  and  to  his  people,  necessarily  flowing 
in  various  instances  from  such  defects  of  character  and 
of  administration,  be  altogether  denied.  But  tbeee  in- 
firmities, from  which  no  man  is  exempt,  cannot  impugn 
his  right  to  the  affectionate  veneration  of  posterity,  for 
the  inflexible  uprightness  of  his  public  conduct.  And 
as  little  can  they  ^deprive  him  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
wise  and  good  of  every  age,  who  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  expansion  of  bis  mind,  and  the  invariable  rectitude 
of  his  intentions. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  history  to  produce  an 
instance  of  any  prince  who  has  united  and  displayed  on 
the  throne,  during  near  half  a  century,  so  many  personal 
and  private  virtues.  In  the  flower  of  youth,  unmarried, 
endowed  with  a  yigorous  constitution,  and  surrounded 
with  temptations  to  pleasure  or  indulgence  of  every  kind, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  never  yielded  to 
these  seductions.  Not  less  afiectionately  attached  to  the 
queen,  than  Charles  the  First  was  to  his  consort,  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  he  remained,  nevertheless,  altogether 
exempt  from  the  uxoriousness  which  characterised  hb 
unfortunate  predecessor,  and  which  operated  so  fatally 
in  the  course  of  his  reign. 

Wilkes,  in  the  papers  of  the  «<  North  BriUm,"  and 


**  Junius,"  always  infected,  by  drawing  comparisons  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  to  demonstrate  the  moral  resem- 
biance  that  existed  between  them;  but  the  pretended 
similarity  was  only  external,  in  matters  of  mere  deport- 
ment, not  of  solid  character.  It  mubt  be  apparent  to 
every  impartial  person,  who  studies  their  respective 
reigns  and  line  of  political  actimi,  how  superior  was 
George  the  Third  to  Charles,  on  the  three  great  points 
that  constitute  the  essential  difference  between  men. 
The  first  of  these  qualities  was  firmness  of  mind.  To 
his  weakness,  not  even  to  give  it  a  severer  epithet,  in 
abandoning  Lord  Strafford  to  the  rage  of  his  enemies, 
we  may  trace  all  the  misfortunes  that  accompanied 
Charles  from  that  time,  down  to  the  close  of  life  :  mis- 
fortunes aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, for  delivering  up  his  minister  a  victim  to  popular 
violence.  His  present  majesty  neither  deserted  Lord 
Bute,  when  most  unpopular,  in  1763,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  amidst  the  tumults  of  March,  1769,  nor  Lord 
North  in  the  more  awful  riots  of  June,  1780.  As  little 
did  he  turn  his  back  on  Lord  George  Germain,  after  the 
defeats  of  Saratoga,  or  of  York  Town,  amidst  the  dis. 
asters  of  the  American  war.  Far  from  recurring  for 
support  to  his  ministers,  he  constantly  extended  it  to 
them — and  never  shrunk  from  personal  risk,  responsi- 
bility, or  odium.  His  conduct  on  the  memorable  seventh 
of  June,  1780,  both  at  the  council  table,  and  during  the 
course  of  that  calamitous  night  which  followed,  will  best 
exemplify  the  assertion.  Charles,  though  personally 
brave  in  the  field,  and  perfectly  composed  on  the  scaffold, 
was  deficient  in  political  courage,  steadiness  of  temper, 
and  tenacity  of  determination.  These  qualities  formed 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  George  the  Third, 
who  seems,  when  assailed  by  misfortunes,  to  have  taken 
as  his  motto,  the  setiment  of  the  Roman  poet 


«  Tu  no  cede  malis ;  sed  contra,  audentior 


ito.' 


Nor  does  the  balance  incline  less  in  his  favour,  when 
compared  with  bis  predecessor  of  the  Stuart  line,  on  the 
article  of  judgment.  If  any  act  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign  or  government  may  seem  to  bear  an  analogy  to 
the  intemperate,  vindictive,  and  pernicious  attempt  of 
Charles  to  seize  on  the  five  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  the  order  issued  by  a  general  warrant, 
to  take  Wilkes  into  custody.  Nor  shall  I  undertake  the 
defence  of  that  proceeding,  which  I  have  always  con- 
sidered as  the  least  justifiable  measure,  in  every  sense, 
embraced  since  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne.  But, 
when  he  authorised  it,  in  April,  1763,  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fif)h  year.  Charles  tlie  First  was  above 
forty,  at  the  time  of  his  committing  the  rash  act  in  ques- 
tion. That  George  the  Third,  if  he  had  ever  been 
reduced  to  take  up  arms  against  his  suhjecta,  might,  from 
the  partialities  of  parental  affection,  have  committed  an 
error  similar  to  that  of  Charles,  when  he  entrusted  the 
command  of  his  forces  to  Prince  Rupert,  I  will  even  ad- 
mit to  be  probable,  reasoning  from  the  external  evidence 
afforded  by  the  campaigns  of  1798,  1794,  and  1799. 
But  no  man  who  has  followed  the  whole  chain  of  events 
from  1760  down  to  1810,  can  hesitate  In  pronouncing 
that,  under  circumstances  the  most  appalling  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  demanding  equal  fortitude  and  intellectual 
resources,  he  has  displayed  a  degree  of  ability  that  we 
would  vainly  seek  in  the  Stuart  king's  unfortunate  ad- 
ministration, terminated  by  the  scaffold. 

It  is  however  in  moral  principle  and  good  faith,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  one  sovereign  over  the  other  be- 
comes most  irresistible,  and  forces  the  completest  convic- 
tion. ^  Charles  the  First,"  says  Junius,  **  lived  and  died 
a  hypocrite."  However  severe  we  may  esteem  this  sen- 
tence, we  cannot  contest  that  his  insincerity  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  character,  and  eminently  con- 
duced to  his  destruction.  It  was  proved  by  a  variety  of 
facts,  and  it  unqueetionably  deterred  Cromwell,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  republican  leaders,  from  exhibiting  or 
anticipating  the  conduct  of  Monk.  Unable  to  trust  his 
most  solemn  aasuranees,  they  found  no  security  for  them- 
selves, except  in  bringing  him  to  the  block.  But  George 
the  Third  exhibited  a  model  of  unshaken  fidelity  to  his 
engagementa-— even  those  most  repugnant  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  most  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  I 
could  adduce  many  proofii  of  the  fact.  How  magnani- 
mous was  his  reception  and  treatment  of  Adams,  in 
1783, — a  man  personally  obnoxious— when  presented  to 
him  at  his  levee,  as  envoy  from  the  American  states ! 
In  terms  the  moat  e3ii€iliating,  yet  ooUy  frank,  he 


avowed  to  that  minister,  with  what  rafaictaoce  be  M 
consented  to  the  separation  of  the  transatlantic  Biitidi 
colonies  from  his  dominions.  *'  But,"  added  he,  « tbsir 
independence  being  now  consummated,  I  shall  be  thtlait 
man  in  my  kingdom  to  encourage  its  violation." 

He  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  prelimiotdci 
of  peace  were  signed,  in  1801,  with  France.  No  mea- 
sure of  state  in  the  power  of  ministers  to  adopt,  coqU 
have  been,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  less  eoaio. 
nant  to  his  ideas  of  safety,  policy,  and  wisdom :  t  £Mt 
of  which  the  cabinet  was  so  perfectly  aware,  that  Loid 
Hawkesbuiy  aflixed  his  signature  to  the  articles,  ootoo^ 
witliout  the  king's  consent  and  approbation,  bat  without 
his  knowledge.  It  took  place,  as  b  well  known,  on  tbt 
first  of  October,  just  as  he  was  about  to  return  fron 
Weymouth  to  Windsor.  The  cabinet  instantly  seat  dT 
a  messenger  with  the  intelligence,  who  met  the  king  at 
Andover,  and  the  packet  was  brought  to  bun  as  hi 
stood  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  inn,  engaged  io  con- 
versation with  the  late  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  two  other 
noblemen.  His  majesty,  wholly  unsuspicioos  of  the 
fact,  and  not  expecting  to  receive  any  news  of  import- 
ance, ordered  them  not  to  leave  the  apartihent,  at  they 
were  preparing  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might  have  timi 
to  peruse  the  despatch.  But,  on  inspecting  its  contenti, 
he  betrayed  so  much  surprise,  both  in  his  looka  and  get* 
ture,  that  they  were  again,  about  to  quit  hia  prooiee. 
The  king  then  addressed  them,  and  holding  the  letter 
open  in  his  hand,  **  I  have  received  surprising  newi," 
said  he,  **  but  it  is  no  secret.  Preliminaries  of  peace 
are  signed  with  France.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  what. 
ever ;  but  since  it  is  made,  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  prove 
a  lasting  peace." 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  King  of  France,  somamed  io 
history  «  The  father  of  his  people,"  is  said  to  have  ob. 
served,  that  **  if  good  faith  were  banished  from  among 
men,  it  should  be  found  in  the  bosoms  of  princes."  Tbii 
sublime  maxim  or  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  inheicnt 
in  the  intellectual  formation  of  George  the  Third.  Hit 
coronation  oath  was  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  lie 
dreaded  the  slightest  infraction  of  that  solemn  compact 
made  with  his  people,  to  which  the  Deity  had  been  in* 
voked  as  a  party,  far  more  than  the  loss  of  his  crown  or 
life.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  sustained  by  four  of  the  oabioet 
ministers,  made  the  experiment  of  forcing  him  to^ioblf 
it,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1801,  relative  to  the  qocAoa 
of  « catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland,"  they  instantlj 
found  themselves  out  of  oflice.  They  unqoestiooabtj 
did  not  intend  to  resign ;  but  having  compelled  the  king 
no  less  than  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  to 
give  way  where  the  majority  of  his  cabinet  diflered  fron 
him,  they  erroneously  assumed  that  he  would  act  in  the 
same  manner,  where  his  conscience  was  concerned. 
Sustained,  however,  by  his  principles,  he  did  nolbeaitale 
a  moment  in  accepting  their  resignation,  though  be  ae- 
companied  the  acceptance  with  the  most  flattering  te^ 
monies,  under  his  hand,  of  esteem  and  personal  attacb- 
ment  Uninstructed  by  such  a  warning.  Lord  Grenville, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  five  cabinet  members  alloded 
to  above,  aided  by  Lord  Grey,  repeated  the  attempt  at 
years  later,  after  Fox's  decease,  with  similar  aocce* 
Charles  the  First  did  not  manifest  the  same  religions 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  his  oaths  and  eDgagementi. 
If  his  enemies  in  parliament  and  in  the  field  could  have 
reposed  the  unlimited  confidence  in  him  which  George 
the  Third  challenged  from  his  opponents,  that  unhappy 
prince  might  have  died  in  hia  bed  at  Whitehall. 

I  will  subjoin  only  one  anecdote  more,  on  a  point  » 
interesting,  which  vitally  characterises  the  preaent  king. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  1806,  at  a 
time  when  he  waa  much  occupied  in  preparatione  for  me 
instellation  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  destined  to  t^e 
place  on  the  approaching  twenty-third  of  Aprili  aw 
while  conversing  on  the  subject  with  some  peraont  «i 
high  rank  at  Windsor,  one  of  them,  a  noWcman  deaerv- 
edly  distinguished  by  his  favour,  said, "  Sir,  are  not  tbe 
new  knights  now  meant  to  be  installed  obliged  to  law 
the  sacrament  before  the  ceiemony?"  Nothing  coaM 
assuredly  have  been  further  from  his  idea  or  w»«n?|*» 
than  to  have  asked  the  question  in  a  manner  cspsue  « 
implying  any  levity  or  irreverence.  Neverthelesa,  wi 
majesty  instantly  changed  countenance,  and  assuming  t 
severe  look,  after  a  nooment  or  two  of  pause,  **  ^^ 
replied  he,  « that  religious  histitution  is  not  to  be  mOT 
with  our  profane  ceremonies.  Even  at  the  tta^J"  ■' 
coronatioa  I  waa  very  nnwflliiif  to  taka  dM  >~^'' 
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^K  wlimi  tfaey  told  me  that  it  was  indbpenMble,  and 
Ate  f  moA  meWe  it,  before  I  approaehed  the  communion 
table  I  taok  off  the  baoble  from  my  head.  The  aacra- 
BCD^  Bay  lord,  ia  not  to  be  profaned  by  our  Gothic  in- 
lAiUitiODs."  The  aeveritj  A  the  king's  manner,  while 
be  fm>noaDced  these  words,  impressed  all  present,  and 
KWpended  for  a  short  time  the  conversation.  Never 
vms  any  prince  more  religiously  tenacious  of  his  en- 
{agemeols  or  promises.  Even  the  temporary  privation 
of  hie  intellect  did  not  aftct  his  regard  to  the  assurances 
that  he  bad  given  previous  to  such  alienation  of  mind  ; 
nor,  which  is  still  more  wonderful,  obliterate  them  from 
his  recollection.  I  know  that,  on  his  recovery  from  the 
levereat  Tisttations  under  which  he  has  laboured,  he  has 
■id  to  his  minister,  in  the  fhvt  moments  of  his  conva- 
le«cenca ;  « Previous  to  my  attack  of  illness,  I  made 
foch  and  aoch  promises;  they  must  be  efiectuated.*' 
How  deep  a  sense  of  honour,  and  how  strong  a  moral 
principle,  most  have  animated  such  a  prince  ! 

The  education  of  (George  the  Third  had  not  been 
(ondacted  or  superintended  in  many  respects  with  as 
DQch  care  as  his  birth  and  the  great  prospects  to  which 
he  was  heb  should  seem  to  have  claimed  from  his  pre- 
decessnr.  He  was  only  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  father,  and  the  late  king 
fid  not  extend  any  very  enlightened  or  affectionate  at- 
.  (ention  to  that  important  national  objecL  Even  his 
I  Docher,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  appears  to 
kave  been  deeply  aensible  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  various 
preceptors  successively  employed  about  her  son.  Other 
durges  of  a  still  more  serious  nature  were  preferred 
against  some  of  the  individuals  entinsted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  his  principles,  or  who  had  constant  access  to 
him,  as  if  they  endeavouiod  to  imbue  him  with  arbitrary 
notions,  and  put  into  bis  hands  authors  known  to  have 
incnlcated  tyrannical  maxims  of  government  These 
tccosations,  destitute  of  proof,  and  denied  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner  at  the  time  when  they  were  made, 
in  1752  or  1753,  by  the  princess  dowager,  rest  on  no 
loDd  fonndations.  If  we  wish  to  contemplate  a  portrait 
of  the  yoong  Prince  of  Wales  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
drawn  by  his  own  mother  in  August,  1755,  and  com- 
oionicated  confidentially  to  a  friend,  we  have  it  in  Bod- 
ing ton's  "Diaiy."  She  said,  that  «he  was  shy  and 
liackward  ;  not  a  wild,  dissipated  boy,  but  good-natured 
tnd  cheerful,  with  a  serious  cast  upon  the  whole ;  that 
those  about  him  knew  him  no  more  than  if  they  had 
ikerer  seen  him.  That  he  was  not  quick,  but  with  thoae 
he  was  acquainted,  applicable  and  intelligent  His  edu- 
eation  had  given  her  much  pain.  His  book-learning 
the  'was  no  judge  of,  though  she  supposed  it  small  or 
DselesB ;  bat  she  hoped  he  might  have  been  instructed  in 
the  general  understanding  of  things.*'  It  is  impossible 
to  doabt  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  picture,  many 
fieatores  of  which  continued  indelible  throughout  his 
whole  reign. 

In  modem  history  he  was  tolerably  well  instructed, 
partieolarly  in  the  annals  of  England  and  of  France,  as 
well  as  of  Germany ;  but  in  claasical  knowledge,  and 
all  the  compositions  of  antiquity,  either  of  Ghreece  or  of 
Rome,  historical  as  well  as  poetic,  he  was  little  con- 
versant. So  slight  or  imperfect  was  his  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  that  at  forty  it  may  be  doubted  if  be  could 
have  construed  a  page  of  Cicero  or  of  Ovid.  He  never 
ddighted  indeed  in  those  branches  of  study,  nor  ever 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  sedentary  occupations,  cal- 
culated to  improve  his  mind,  after  his  accession  to  the 
crown.  A  newspaper,  which  he  commonly  took  up 
after  dinner,  and  over  which,  however  interesting  its 
contents  might  be,  he  usually  fell  asleep  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  constituted  the  ordinary  extent  of  his  applica- 
tion. ,  Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this  circumstance,  if 
we  consider  how  numerous  were  his  avocations,  and  how 
Bttle  leisure  the  necessary  perusal  of  public  papers, 
despatches,  and  letters,  could  have  left  him  for  literary 
research.  If,  however,  he  did  not  possess  a  very  culti- 
Tated  nnderstanding,  he  might,  nevertheless,  be  justly 
considered  as  not  deficient  in  accomplishments  befitting 
his  high  station.  He  conversed  with  almost  equal  fluency, 
as  all  those  who  frequented  the  levee  or  the  drawing- 
room  could  attest,  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
languages  ;  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  Italian.  He  wrote 
with  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  facihty.  I  have  had  op- 
portonities  to  aee  or  hear .  various  of  his  confidential 
notes»  addreased,  during  the  period  of  the  American 
-war,  lo«  Doblsmtn  h^ in  oAee,  soow  of  which  were 


written  under  very  delicate  circumstances.  In  all  of 
them  good  sense,  firmness,  principle,  consistency,  and 
self-possession,  were  strongly  marked  through  every  line. 
In  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  he  delighted  and  indulged 
himself;  a  relaxation  which  seems  somewhat  unjustly 
to  have  excited  much  animadversion,  and  still  more  ridi- 
cule. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  this  period 
of  his  reign,  and  down  to  a  later  stage  of  it,  the  English 
people, — ^for  I  will  not  say  the  Scotish, — viewed  all  the 
fiulings  of  their  sovereign  with  a  microscopic  eye,  while 
they  did  injustice  to  his  numerous  excellences.  They 
have,  however,  made  him  full  amends  since  1783,  for 
their  preceding  severity. 

For  painting  and  architecture  he  showed  a  taste,  the 
more  admired,  as  his  two  immediate  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  altogether  destitute  of  such  a  quality,  extended 
neither  favour  nor  protection  to  polite  letters.  Since 
Charles  the  First,  no  prince  had  expended  such  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  productions  of  art,  or  so  liberally  patron- 
ised artists  of  every  kind.  Music  always  constituted 
one  of  bis  favourite  recreations,  and  towaids  this  time  of 
his  life  he  began  to  take  a  pleasure  in  hunting,  for  which 
diversion  he  had  not  manifested  in  his  youth  so  much 
partiality.  But,  another  occupation  or  passion  which, 
from  its  beneficial  tendency  and  results,  as  well  as  from 
the  tranquil  enjoyments  annexed  to  it,  might  seem  pecu- 
liarly analogous  to  his  character  and  disposition,  em- 
ployed much  of  his  thoughts,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  leisure.  I  mean,  farming  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  may  be  said  to  have  shown  the  way,  and 
to  have  aet  the  example,  which  has  been  since  imitated 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  so  many  other  distinguished 
persons.  Even  this  inclination,  however  beneficial  and 
laudable  in  all  its  results,  yet  exposed  him  to  satirical 
reflections,  which  malignity  or  party  spirit  embodied  in 
the  form  of  caricatures. 

Satisfied  with  the  legitimate  power  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  British  constitution,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  sanctity  as  well  as  inviolability  of  the  oath  admin- 
istered to  him  at  his  coronation,  George  the  Third  did 
not  desire  to  pass  the  limits  of  his  rightful  prerogative. 
**  The  king,"  said  Lord  North  frequently,  <*  would  live 
on  bread  and  water  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  He  wouM  sacrifice  his  life  to  maintain  it  in- 
violate." I  know  that  such  was  his  opinion  of  his 
sovereign,  and  Lord  North  couM  not  err  in  forming  a 
judgment  on  ,the  point.  But  equally  tenacious  of  his 
just  pretensions,  and  firm  in  resisting  popular  violence 
or  innovation,  he  never  receded  from- any  point,  or  aban- 
doned any  measure,  under  the  impulse  of  personal  ap- 
prehension. His  courage  was  calm,  temperate,  and 
steady.  It  was  constitutional  and  hereditary,  but  it  was 
always  sustained  by  conviction,  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
religion.  These  sentiments  inspired,  accompanied,  and 
upheld  him  in  the  most  distressing  moments  of  his  reign. 
Though  he  had  not,  like  George  the  First,  commanded 
armies  and  made  campaigns  in  Hungary,  or  on  the 
Rhine ;  nor  had  he  proved  his  valour  in  the  field,  like 
George  the  Second,  who  fought  at  Oudenarde  in  his 
youth,  and  at  Dettingen  in  his  age,  yet  he  possessed  no 
less  bravery  than  his  ancestors ;  while  he  joined  to  per- 
sonal steadiness  a  quality  still  more  rare,  political  reso- 
lution. Alter  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him,  in 
1787,  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  an  attempt  which  only 
failed  from  the  knife  being  worn  so  thin  about  the  middle 
of  the  blade  that  it  bent  with  the  reaistance  of  the  king*s 
waistcoat,  instead  of  entering  his  body,  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  done,  he  immediately  h^d  his  levee  with 
the  most  perfect  composure.  No  person  who  was  pre- 
sent on  that  day  at  St  James's,  could  have  supposed 
that  he  had  just  escaped  from  so  imminent  a  danger. 

In  November,  1795,  when  the  pebble  was  thrown  or 
discharged  into  the  coach  in  which  he  was  proceeding  to 
Westminster  to  open  the  session  of  pariiament,  wbilo 
surrounded  by  a  most  ferocious  mob,  who  manifested  a 
truly  Jacobinical  spirit,  he  exhibited  a  calmness  and  self- 
possession  pn;pared  for  every  event  Few  of  bis  subjects 
would  have  shown  the  presence  of  mind,  and  attention 
to  every  thing  except  himself,  which  pervaded  his 
whole  conduct  on  the  evening  ol  the  15th  of  May,  1800, 
at  the  time  that  Hadfield  discharged  a  pistol  oter  his 
head,  in  the  theatre,  loaded  with  two  slugs.  His  whole 
anxiety  was  directed  towards  the  queen,  who,  not  having 
entered  the  box,  might,  he  apprehended,  on  bearing  of 
I  the  event,  be  overcome  by  her  surprise  or  emotions.  The 


dramatic  piece  which  ¥ras  about  to  be  represented  oonw 
menced  in  a  short  space  of  time,  preciaely  as  if  so  aeci* 
dent  had  interrupted  its  performance :  and  so  little  weri9 
his  nerves  shaken,  or  his  internal  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  it,  that  he  took  his  accustomed  doze  of  three  or  four 
minutes  between  the  conclusion  of  the  play  and  ths* 
commencement  of  the  farce,  precisely  as  he  would  haver 
done  on  any  other  night  This  circumstance,  which  so 
strongly  bdicated  his  serenity,  did  not  escape  the  notioa 
of  his  attendants. 

He  received,  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  innomera-' 
ble  anonymous  letters,  threatening  his  life,  all  which  he 
treated  with  uniform  indifiference.  A  nobleman,  who  is  ' 
now  no  more,  and  who,  during  many  3'earB,  was  fre-  * 
quently  about  his  person,  as  well  as  much  in  his  confi- 
dence, assured  me  that  he  had  seen  several  of  them, 
which  his  majesty  showed  him,  particulariy  when  at 
Weymouth.  While  residing  there  during  successive 
seasons,  he  was  warned,  in  the  ambiguous  manner  al- 
ready mentioned,  not  to  ride  out  on  particular  days  on 
certain  roads,  if  he  valued  his  safety :  but  the  king  never 
failed  to  mount  his  horse,  and  to  take  the  very  road 
indicated  in  the  letter.  Speaking  on  the  subject  to  that 
nobleman,  he  said,  « I  very  well  know  that  any  man 
who  chooses  to  sacrifice  his  own  life,  may,  whenever  he 
pleases,  take  away  mine,  riding  out,  as  I  do  continually, 
with  a  single  equerry  and  a  footman.  I  only  hope,  that 
whoever  may  attempt  it,  will  not  do  it  in  a  barbarous  or 
brutal  manner."  When  we  reflect  on  hb  conduct  under 
these  circumstances,  as  well  as  during  the  tumults  of 
March,  1769,  and  the  riots  of  June,  1780  ; — and  if  we 
contrast  it  with  the  weak  or  pusillanimous  deportment  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  July,  1789,  when  the  French 
monarchy  was  virtually  overturned,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  at  the  time  of  his  l>eing  carried  prisoner  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  or  on  the  1 0th  of  August,  1792, 
when  he  abandoned  the  Tuileries,  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
national  assembly  ; — we  shall  perceive  the  leading  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  England,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
France.  To  George  tho  Third,  considered  in  his  kingly 
capacity,  might  well  be  applied  the  assertion, 

'*  -T —  'T  is  the  last  keystone 
That  makes  the  arch.'* 

He  seemed  as  if  raised  up  by  Providence,  in  its  bounty 
to  mankind,  like  an  impregnable  mound,  to  arrest  the 
fury  of  revolution  and  Jacobinism.  How  can  we  wonder 
that  sucji  a  prince  should  prefer  Pitt,  notwithstanding 
the  inflexibility  of  his  character,  and  the  intractability  of 
his  natural  disposition,  for  first  minuter,  rather  than  Fox, 
who  was  successively  the  eulogist  of  Washington,  of 
Laurens,  of  Lafayette,  of  Condorcet,  and  all  the  saints 
or  martyrs  of  French  and  American  insurrection  ! 

That  George  the  Third  did  not  display  those  great 
energies  of  mind,  those  arts  of  condescending  popularity, 
and  that  assemblage  of  extraordinary  endowments,  which 
met  in  Elizabeth,  and  which  rendered  her  at  once  the 
terror  of  Europe,  and  the  idol  of  her  own  subjects,  must 
be  admitted.  That  he  could  not,  like  Charies  the  Second, 
balance  the  errors  or  the  vices  of  his  government,  by  the 
seduction  of  his  manners,  and  induce  his  people,  like  that 
prince,  to  love  his  person,  though  they  condemned  his 
conduct,  we  shall  as  readily  confess.  That  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  amidst  privations  and 
mortifications  of  every  kind,  like  William  the  Third,  nor 
was,  like  William,  compelled,  at  his  first  entrance  on 
public  life,  to  extricate  bis  country  by  arms  from  a  pow- 
erful foreign  invader : — that  he  did  not  nourish  the  pro- 
found ambition,  or  develope  the  deep  policy  and  active 
military  spirit  of  that  illustrious  sovereign,  cannot  be 
dbputed.  But,  if  he  was  less  distinguished  by  talents 
than  William,  he  exhibited  greater  virtues.  He  resem- 
bled, indeed,  in  the  leading  features  of  his  character^ 
more  the  Antonines  than  Trajan  or  Augustus;  and 
excited  greater  respect  than  he  awakened  admiration. 
But  ages  may  probably  elapse  before  we  shall  again  behold 
on  the  throne,  a  prince  more  qualified,  on  the  whole,  to 
dispense  happiness,  and  more  justly  an  objdct  of  univer- 
sal affection,  blended  with  esteem. 

If  we  compare  him,  as  it  is  natural  to  do,  either  in  his 
public  capacity,  or  in  bis  private  conduct,  with  his  two 
immediate  predecessors,  who  may,  nevertbeleas,  justly 
be  considered,  on  a  fair  review  of  their  characters,  as 
amiable  and  excellent  soveieigna,  the  comparison  is 
highly  flattering  to  George  the  Third.  He  possessed, 
indeed,  some  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  cither  of  those 
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prinoef.  His  birth»  which  took  place  in  this  bland,  and 
thai  complete  assimilation  with  the  people  of  England, 
which  can  only  result  from  the  joint  effect  of  habits, 
language,  and  education,  gave  him  a  superiority  over 
them,  and  placed  him  upon  higher  ground.  The  two 
preceding  kings  were  foreigners,  who  acceded,  or  who 
were  called  to  the  throne,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
George  the  First  had  attained  his  fifty-third,  and  George 
the  Second,  his  forty-fourth  year,  at  their  respec^ve 
accessions.  They  naturally  and  necessarily  considered 
Hanover  as  their  native  country,  though  fortune  had 
transplanted  them  to  another  sml.  Even  their  policy, 
their  treaties,  their  wars,  and  all  their  measures,  were 
warped  by  foreign  predilections,  to  which  they  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  From  these  prejudices 
the  king,  who  had  never  visited  his  electoral  dominions^ 
nor  knew  Gemumy  except  by  description,  was  exempt 
in  a  great  degree.  Lees  impetuous  and  irascible  than 
his  grand&ther,  he  possessed,  likewise,  a  more  capacious 
mind,  more  command  of  temper,  and  better  talents  for 
govemmenL  In  moderation,  judgment,  and  vigour  of 
intellect,  he  at  least  equaled  George  the  First ;  while  in 
every  other  qnali^  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  understanding, 
he  exceeded  that  monarch.  In  his  private  life,  as  a 
husband,  a  fiither,  and  a  man,  he  was  superior  to  either. 
The  conduct  of  George  the  First  in  these  relations,  will 
not,  indeed,  bear  a  severe  inspection.  His  treatment. of 
the  unfortunate  Sophia  of  Zell,  his  wife,  whom  he 
immured  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  a  solitary 
Hanoverian  castle,  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  to  the 
feelings-  of  justice,  or  even  of  humanity.  As  little  did  he 
consult  decorum,  or  public  opinion  and  morals,  in  bring* 
ing  over  with  him  from  Hanover  to  ihis  country  his  two 
German  mistresses,  Sophia,  baroness  Kilmanseck,  and 
Melesina,  princess  of  Eberstein,  whom  he  respectively 
created,  the  one  Countess  of  Darlington,  and  the  other. 
Duchess  of  Kendal.  We  rosy  see,  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
«  Reminiscences,"  how  openly  they  were  received  here 
in  that  character.  Charles  the  Second  could  not  have 
observed  less  secrecy  with  respect  to  Lady  Castlemaine, 
or  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  nor  have  manifested  less 
scruple  about  raising  them  to  the  dignity  of  the  British 
peerage.  Even  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  George  the 
First,  it  appears,  was  about  to  have  fonned  a  new  con- 
nection oif  the  same  nature  with  Miss  Brett,  when  he 
was  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

His  son  and  successor  displayed  indeed  the  utmost 
affection  for  his  queen,  with  whom  he  not  only  lived  on 
terms  of  conjugal  union,  but  whose  loss  he  deplored  vrith 
tears,  and  cherished  the  warmest  respect  for  her  memory. 
Yet  he  did  not  on  that  account  restrain  hi»  inclinations 
for  other  women.  Mrs.  Howard,  who  became  afterwards 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  Madame  de  Walmoden,  better 
known  as  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  the  one  previous  and 
the  other  subsequent  to  Queen  Caroline's  decease,  were^ 
both  avowedly  distinguished  by  the  strongest  marks  of 
royal  favour.  The  latter  is  accused,  by  popular  report, 
of  having  made,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  most 
unjustifiable  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  her  interest  with  the 
king.  Even  peerages  were  said  to  be  sold  and  distributed 
for  her  pecuniary  benefit :  a  charge  that  has  been  revived 
from  the  treasury  bench  in  our  time.  George  the  Thinl 
exhibited  a  model  of  self-command  and  of  continence  at 
twenty-two,  than  which  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman,  can 
produce  nothing  more  admirable  in  the  persons  of  Alex- 
ander or  of  Scipio.  It  is  well  known  that  before  his 
marriage  he  distinguished,  by  his  partiality.  Lady  Sarah 
Lenox,  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of 
high  rank  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  the  Fourth,  or 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  his  situation,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, would  have  married  her,  and  placed  her  on  the 
throne.  Charles  the  Second,  more  licentious,  would 
have  endeavoured  to  seduce  her.  But  the  king,  who, 
though  he  admired  her,  neither  desired  to  make  her  his 
wife  nor  his  mistress,  subdued  his  passion  by  the  strength 
of  his  reason,  his  principles,  anchhis  sense  of  public  duty. 
When  we  reflect  on  these  circumstances,  we  may  say 
with  Horace^  addressing  ourselves  to  the  British  nation, 

**  Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  V 

After  having  fiiithfully  portrayed,  though  in  the  seem- 
ing language  of  panegyric,  the  character  of  George  the 
Third,  it  is  impossible,  nevertheless,  without  violating 
truth,  to  duny  that  at  this  time,  far  firom  being  popular, 
he  was  not  even  an  object  of  general  affection.  We 
may  justly  question  whether  Charlea  the  Second,  thoagh 


one  of  the  most  unprincipled,  profligate,  and  licentious 
sovereigns  who  ever  reigned  in  this  country  ;  destitute 
of  morals,  sunk  in  dissolute  pleasures,  who  tamely  beheld 
his  fleet  burned  by  the  Dutch  in  his  own  harbours,  a 
pensioner  of  France,  insensible  to  national  glory,  and 
regardless  of  the  subjection  of  the  continent  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth ; — ^yet  was  ever  so  unpopular  at  any 
period  of  his  reign.  In  order  to  explain  this  seeming 
paradox,  and  to  show  how  a  prince,  who,  apparently 
from  his  many  private  virtues,  should  have  possessed  the 
attachment  of  his  subjects,  was  nevertheless  considered, 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  with  contrary  senti- 
ments, wo  must  review  the  principal  features  of  his 
government  That  retrospect  will  fully  account  for  the 
circumstance,  while  it  elucidates  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  commencement  of  the  year  1781. 

To  the  confined  plan  of  education,  and  sequestered 
mode  of  life  which  the  king  led,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  before  his  own  accession  to  the  crown,  may 
be  justly  traced  and  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  many  of 
the  errors  as  well  as  misfortunes  that  mark  the  portion 
of  the  British  annals,  from  1760  down  to  the  close  of 
the  American  war.  During  near  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  demise  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
early  in  1761,  and  the  decease  of  Gteorge  the  Second,  a 
period  when  the  human  mind  is  susceptible  of  such  deep 
impressions,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
seclusion  from  his  future  people,  and  from  the  world. 
Constantly  resident  at  Leicester  house,  or  at  Cariton 
house  when  he  was  in  London,  immured  at  Kew  when- 
ever he  went  to  the  country ;  perpetually  under  the  eye 
of  his  mother  and  of  Lord  Bute,  who  acted  in  the  closest 
unity  of  design,  he  saw  comparatively  few  other  persons ; 
and  those  only  chosen  individuals  of  both  sexes.  They 
naturally  obtained,  and  long  preserved,  a  very  firm  as- 
cendant over  him.  When  be  ascended  the  throne,  though 
already  arrived  at  manhood,  his  very  person  was  hardly 
known,  and  his  character  was  still  less  understood,  be- 
yond a  narrow  circle.  Precautions,  as  is  well  ascer. 
tained,  were  even  adopted  by  the  princess  dowager,  to 
preclude,  as  much  as  possible,  access  to  him  :  precautions 
which,  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  were  redoubled  after 
he  became  king.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  in  order  to  prevent  his  conversing 
with  any  persons,  or  receiving  any  written  intimations, 
anonymous  or  otherwise,  between  the  drawing-room  and 
the  door  of  Carlton  house,  when  he  was  returning  from 
thence  to  St.  James's  or  to  Buckingham  house,  afUr  his 
evening  visits  to  his  mother,  she  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany him  till  he  got  into  his  sedan  chair.  «  Junius,"  in 
May,  1770,  after  invidiously  comparing  Edward  the  Se- 
cond and  Richard  the  Second,  two  of  the  weakest  princes 
who  ever  reigned  in  this  country,  with  George  the  Third, 
adds,  when  summing  up  the  leading  features  of  hb  cha- 
racter, ^  Secluded  from  the  world,  attached  from  his  in- 
fancy to  one  set  of  persons  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can 
neither  open  his  heart  to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind 
to  better  information.  A  character  of  this  sort  is  the 
soil  fittest  to  produce  that  obstinate  bigotry  in  politics 
and  religion,  which  begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice 
of  the  understanding,  and  finally  conducts  the  monarch 
and  the  martyr  to  the  block." 

A  prince  who  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  great 
energies  of  mind,  would,  no  doubt,  have  soon  liberated 
himself  from  such  fetters.  Yet  we  may  remember  that 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  surely  must  be  considered  as 
a  sovereign  of  very  superior  intellectual  attainments, 
remained  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  and  his 
minister,  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  till 
even  a  later  period  of  life  than  twenty.two.  Nor  did 
he  then  emancipate  himself.  It  was  death,  that  by  car- 
rying off  the  cardinal,  allowed  the  king  to  display  those 
qualities  which  'have  rendered  so  celebrated  his  name 
and  reign.  A  prince,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  gay,  so- 
cial, dissipated,  or  convivial  turn,  would  equally  have 
burst  through  these  impediments.  But  pleasure  of  every 
kind,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  mean- 
ing dissipation,  presented  scarcely  any  attractions  for 
him  even  previous  to  his  marriage.  Stories  were  in- 
deed generally  circulated  of  his  attachment  to  a  young 
woman,  a  quakeress,  about  this  time  of  his  life,  just  as 
scandal,  many  years  afterwards,  whispered  that  he  dis- 
tinguished Lady  Bridget  ToUemache  by  his  particular 
attentions.  The  former  report  was  probably  well  founded, 
and  the  latter  assertion  was  unquestionably  true ;  but 
those  persoDf  who  have  ei^yed  nott  opportonitiei  of 


studying  the  king's  character,  will  most  incUae  to  bs- 
lieve  that  in  neither  instance  did  he  pass  the  limite 
of  innocent  gallantry,  or  occasional  femiliirity.  Ai 
little  was  he  to  be  seduced  by  the  gratifications  of  the 
teble,  of  wine,  or  of  festivity.  To  all  these  alloramaitt 
he  seemed  disinclined  from  natural  constitutioo,  monl 
and  physical  His  brother  Edward,  Duke  of  Yoik, 
plunged  on  the  contrary  very  .early  into  eveiy  lort  of 
excess.  But  the  example,  however  calculated  to  operate 
it  might  seem,  produced  no  effect  on  a  prince,  modest, 
reserved,  continent,  capable  of  great  self-coaamtnd,  tod 
seeking  almost  all  his  amusements  within  a  narrow 
domestic  circle. 

Before  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Lord  Bute  ooottitoted 
in  fact  almost  his  only  constant  companion  and  coo6daiit. 
To  him  alone  the  heir-apparent  unbosomed  hu  thooghti; 
with  him  the  prince  rode,  walked,  read,  and  convened. 
They  were  on  horseback  together,  upon  the  35th  of 
Octolter,  1760*,  not  £air  from  Kew,  when  the  intelligeRce 
of  Gfx>rge  the  Second's  sudden  death  reached  him,  coa- 
firmed  immediately  afterwards  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  persoo, 
who  then  presided  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  cooodli, 
or  formed  at  least  the  soul  of  the  cabinet  On  receifinf 
the  information,  they  returned  to  the  palace,  where  the 
new  king  remained  during  the  whole  day,  and  pamd 
that  night,  not  coming  up  to  St.  James's  till  the  etuo- 
ing  morning.  Mr.  Pitt  having  presented  him  a  paper 
containing  a  few  sentences,  which  he  suggested  it  anght 
be  proper  to  pronounce  on  meeting  the  privy  coandl, 
the  king,  after  thanking  him,  replied,  that  he  had  slreidy 
considered  the  subject,  and  had  drawn  up  his  intended 
address,  to  be  delivered  at  the  council  table.  The  mimi> 
ter,  who  perceived  that  Lord  Bute  had  anticipated  him, 
made  the  unavoidable  inference.  It  was  indeed  niffi- 
ciently  obvious,  that  however  his  administration  might 
nominally  continue  for  some  time,  yet  his  infloeooe  tod 
authority  were  eclipsed  or  superseded. 

Lord  Bute,  though  in  his  private  character,  if  not 
irreproachable  in  all  respects,  yet  at  least  decoroos  ind 
correct,  nor  by  any  means  deficient  in  abilities,  appears 
to  have  been  nevertheless  a  very  unfit  governor  for  sodi 
a  prince.  There  exists  even  no  doubt  that  Oeoige  the 
Second  opposed  and  disapproved  his  appointment  to  thst 
important  office;  but  the  partiality  and  persevenace 
of  the  princess  dowager  prevailed  over  the  ohl  kiog*! 
repugnance.  The  circumstance  of  Lord  Bate's  heiog 
a  native  of  Scotland,  exposed  him  necessarily  to  malevo- 
lent attacks  of  many  kinds;  a  fact  at  which  we  who 
live  in  the  present  century  ought  not  to  wonder,  when 
we  reflect  how  few  years  had  then  elapsed  since  the  re- 
bellion of.  1745.  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  the  one  in 
prose,  the  other  in  poetry,  always  leveled  their  keenest 
shafU  against  the  mother  and  the  minister  of  the  yoang 
sovereign.  His  very  virtues  became  matter  of  reproach, 
of  ridicule,  or  of  satire.  <*  Junius,"  some  years  Ister, 
improving  upon  these  first  attempts  to  degrade  him  in 
the  estimation  of  his  subjects,  condensed  all  the  powers 
of  declamation  in  his  memorable  **  Letter  to  the  King." 
Yet  the  nation  at  large,  candid  and  just,  appreciated  him 
fairly  on  his  own  merits.  During  the  most  gloomy  pe- 
riods of  his  reign,  while  they  lamented  or  reprobated 
the  measures  of  his  various  administrations,  from  Lonl 
Bute  down  to  Lord  North,  with  Utile  variation  or  excep* 
tion,  they  yet  admitted  his  personal  virtues  to  form  no 
slender  extenuation  of  his  public  errors  or  demerits. 
His  exemplary  discharge  of  every  private  duty,  balanced 
in  their  estimate  the  misfortunes  which  his  peitintcityj 
inflexibility,  or  injudicious  selection  of  his  coofidentisl 
servants,  had  entailed  upon  the  country  and  upon  the 
empire. 

PRINCE  FREDERICK. 
It  is  well  known  that  George  the  Second,  and  his  soa 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  during  several  years  ptt- 
vious  to  the  decease  of  the  latter,  lived  on  terms  of  md- 
plete  alienation,  or  rather  of  hostility.  Scairely,  ioM, 
were  any  measures  observed,  or  was  any  veil  drawn,  b^ 
foie  their  mutual  recriminations.  The  prince  expirod 
suddenly,  in  the  beginning  of  1761,  at  Leicester  honss, 
in  the  arms  df  Desnoydrs,  the  celebrated  dancing-Dias<fi 
who  being  near  his  bedside,  engaged  in  playing  on  the 
violin  for  his  royal  highness's  amusement,  ""PP^I^fr!"! 
in  his  last  moments.  His  end  was  ultimately  caoaed  bf 
an  internal  abM»se,  that  had  long  been  ^^^^"^^^^ 
sequence  of  a  blow  which  he  received  in  the  •"•■'J'J 
acockat4MUl,  whiit  he  was  engafed  in  playing  at  w 
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game,  ob  the  lawn  at  CllefiieB  booao,  in  BoekiBgbani- 
wtrne,  when  he  then  pfinci|Niily  veaided.  It  «lid  not  take 
flmem,  iMMrever,  for  aeveral  siootba  fobaaqoent  to  the 
mtadenU  A  colieetion  of  matter  banng  been  produoed, 
whiek  bnrac  in  hia  threat,  the  diaebarge  inatantlj  aufi>- 
eated  him.  The  king,  hia  fiither,  though  he  never  wont 
oiiee  lo  viait  him  daring  the  whole  progreaa  of  hia  illneaa, 
aasc  however  eonataniiy  to  make  enqoiriea,  and  received 
accoBBlB  every  two  houra  of  hia  atato  and  condition. 
Boft  be  waa  ao  Crt  from  deairing  Fraderick'a  recovery, 
thst  on  the  contrary  he  cooaidered  aoch  an  event,  if  it 
ahoold  tBke  ptaee,  aa  an  object  of  the  otmoat  regret.  He 
&i  not  even  conceal  hia  aentimenta  on  the  point ;  for  I 
know  from  good  aathoiity,  that  the  king  being  one  day 
eagBged  in  cooveraation  with  the  Goanteaa  of  Yar- 
■MQth,  when  the  page  entered,  annomfting  that  the 
prince  waa  better — **  There,  now,"  aaid  his  majeaty, 
tBnung  to  her,  •*•  I  toM  yon  that  he  would  not  die."  On 
the  BveBiBg  of  hia  deceaae,  the  SOth  of  March,  George 
the  Beeoad  had  repaired,  according  to  his  osoal  cnatom, 
to  Lady  Yarmonth's  apartments,  situated  on  the  ground 
ioor  m  8t  James's  palace,  where  a  party  of  peraons  of 
dietiaetion  of  both  aexes  generally  assembled  for  the 
porpoae.  His  majeaty  had  just  sat  down  to  play,  and 
WBB  engaged  at  cards,  when  a  page,  despatched  from 
Leteeatar  house,  arrived,  bringing  information  that  the 
priaoe  waa  no  more.  He  received  the  intelligence  with- 
oot  teatilying  either  emotion  or  surprise.  Then  rising, 
he  CToestd  the  room  to  Lady  Yarmouth's  table,  who  was 
likewise  occupied  at  play,  and  leaning  over  her  chair, 
aaid  to  her,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  in  German,  **  Fritz 
is  dode."  Freddy  is  dead.  Having  communicated  it  lo 
her,  be  instantly  withdrew.  She  followed  him,  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  and  the  news  became  ^biic  These 
particBlan  were  related  to  me  by  the  late  Lord  Sack- 
ville,  who  made  one  of  Lady  Yarmouth's  party,  and 
heard  the  king  announce  to  her  his  son's  decease. 

Frederick  aeems  never  to  have  eojoyed,  from  his  early 
yooth,  a  distinguished  place  in  the  affection  of  his 
fiober,  whose  partiality  was  reserved  for  his  youngest 
•en,  Wilham,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  of  Frederick's  life,  we  know  that  he  passed 
nracfa  of  hia  time  in  anticipations  of  his  future  sovl- 
leignty,  and  in  forming  administrations,  which,  like  his 
own  reign,  were  destined  never  to  be  realised.  Among 
the  DoMemen  and  gentlemen  who  occupied  a  high  place 
in  hia  favour  or  friendship,  were  Charlea,  Duke  of 
Qneenshory,  the  patron  of  Gay,  who  died  in  1778 ; 
Mr.  Spencer,  brother  to  the  second  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  commonly  called  Jsck  Spencer;  Charlea, 
Sari  of  Middlesex,  afterwards  Duke  bf  Dorset,  and  his 
brother  Lord  John  Sackville,  together  with  Franci;},  Earl 
if  GoiUbrd.  The  personal  resemblance  that  existed  be- 
tween Lord  North  (son  of  the  last  mentioned  peer,  who 
was  aulMequently  first  minister)  and  Prince  George, 
was  thooght  ao  striking  as  to  excite  much  remark  and 
pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Frederick  himself,  who  often 
jested  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Guilford,  observing,  that 
the  world  wouUI  think  one  of  their  wives  ha^  played 
bar  husband  falne,  though  it  might  be  doubtful  which  of 
them  lay  under  the  imputation.  Persons  who  may  be 
dispoaed  to  refine  upon  the  prince's  observation,  will 
parhape  likewise  be  struck  with  other  points  of  physical 
limilarity  between  George  the  Third  and  Lord  North  ; 
ia  particular  with  the  loss  of  sight,  a  privation  common 
to  both  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Lady  Archibald  Haoulton  formed,  during  many  years, 
the  object  of  Frederick's  avowed  and  particular  ettacb- 
ment.  In  order  to  be  near  him,  she  resided  in  Pall-Mali, 
deee  to'Carlton  houae,  the  prince  having  allowed  her  to 
eanstmct  a  drawing-room,  the  windows  of  which  com- 
manded over  the  gardena  of  that  palace,  and  the  houae 
itself  communicated  with  them.  Towarda  men  of 
geniaa,  hia  royal  highneaa  always  afllected  lo  extend  bis 
protection.  Glover,  the  writer  of  **  Leonidas,"  enjoyed 
his  confidence,  though  we  may  justly  doubt  how  much 
of  it  waa  given  to  him  aa  a  member  of  parliament,  the 
friend  of  Polteaey  and  Pitt ;  how  much  was  extended 
to  him  aa  a  poet  The  prince  showed  uncommon  do- 
famine  fcr  Popa^  wbaa .  bt  vimd  at  Twickenham,  a  I 
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eircumatanee  to  which  that  author  alludes  with  natural 
pride,  when,  afler  enumerating  the  great  or  illustriooi 
perBons  who  honoured  him  with  their  regard  and  friend- 
ahip,  he  subjoina — 

<*  And  if  yet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end, 
Still  let  me  add,  no  follower,  but  a  friend." 

In  force  of  character,  steadineaa,  vigour  of  mind,  and 
the  qoalitiea  that  fit  men  for  government,  even  his  friends 
considered  the  prince  to  be  deficient  Nor  was  economy 
among  the  virtues  that  he  displayed;  be  having  before  bis 
decease  contracted  numerous  debta  to  a  large  amount, 
which  were  never  diaebarged.  Even  through  the  me- 
dium of  Dodington's  description,  wha  was  partial  to 
Frederick's  character  and  memory,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  very  elevated  idea  of  him.  Hia  court  seems  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  calml,  torn  by  contending 
candidates  for  the  guidance  of  his  future  imaginary 
reign.  The  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  Dodington  bimaelf, 
were  avowedly  at  the  bead  of  two  great  hostile  partiea. 
In  November,  1749,  we  find  his  royal  highnoas  in  a 
secret  conclave  held  at  Cariton  boose,  making  all  the 
financial  dispositions  proper  to  be  adopted  on  the  demise 
of  the  king,  his  father,  and  framing  a  new  civil  list  *  At 
the  close  of  these  mock  deliberations,  he  binds  the  three 
assistants  to  abide  by  and  support  his  plans — giving  them 
his  band,  and  making  them  take  hands  with  each  otl^er. 
The  transaction,  as  narrated  by  Dodington,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  party,  reminds  the  reader  of  a  similar 
convocation  commemorated  by  Sdllast,  and  is  not  unlike 
one  of  the  scenes  in  *«  Venice  Preserved."  It  was  per- 
formed, however,  after  dinner,  which  may  perhaps  form 
its  best  apology.  The  diveraions  of  the  prince's  court 
appear  to  us  equally  puerile.  Three  timea,  within  thir- 
teen months  preceding  his  decease,  Dodington  accompa- 
nied him  and  the  Princeas  of  Wales  to  fortune-tellers— 
the  last  of  which  frolics  took  place  scarcely  nine  weeks 
before  his  death.  A  tier  one  of  these  magical  consulta- 
tions, apparently  dictated  by  anxiety  to  penetrate  his 
future  d&itiny,  the  party  supped  with  Mrs.  Cannon,  the 
princess's  midwife.  Frederick  used  to  go,  di^gui^,  to 
Hockley.in-the-Hole,  to  witness  buU-liaitiiig.  Either 
Lord  Middlesex,  or  Loid  John  8ack\ille.  father  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Doraet,  were  commonly  bis  companions  on 
such  expeditions.  As  far  as  we  are  authorised  from 
theae  promises  to  form  a  conduaion,  bis  premature  death 
before  he  ascended  the  throne  ought  not  to  excite  any 
great  national  regret. 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 
George  the  Second,  who  survived  the  prince  near  ten 
years,  died  at  last  not  less  suddenly  than  bis  son,  though 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven — a  period  attained 
by  no  aovereign  in  modem  history,  except  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  A  ruptore  in  some  of  the  vessels,  or  in 
the  membrane  of  the  heart,  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
minutes.  During  his  whole  life,  but  particularly  for  a 
number  of  yeara  before  his  decease,  he  had  been  subject 
to  such  constant  palpitations  about  the  region  of  the 
heart,  especially  after  dinner,  that  he  always  took  off  his 
clothes,  and  reposed  himself  for  an  hour  in  bed,  of  an 
afternoon.  In  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  this 
habit,  or  infirmity,  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  as  secreuiy  of  state, 
he  was  sometimes  necessitated  to  transact  business  with 
the  king  during  the  time  that  he  lay  down,  always  knelt 
on  a  cushion  by  the  bedside^a  mark  of  respect  which 
contributed  to  render  him  not  a  little  acceirtable  to  his 
majeaty.  At  his  rising,  George  the  Second  dressed  him- 
self completely  a  second  time,  and  commonly  passed  the 
evening  at  cards,  with  Lady  Yarmouth,  in  a  select  party. 
His  sight  had  greatly  failed  him,  for  aome  time  preceding 
hia  decease.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Fraser  say,  who  waa 
during  many  yeara  under  secretary  of  state,  that  in 
1760,  a  few  mootha  before  the  king  died,  having  occa- 
sion to  present  a  paper  to  him  for  his  signature,  at  Ken- 
aington,  George  tlie  Second  toi»k  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  having,  as  he  conceived,  affixed  bis  name  to  it,  re- 
turned it  to  Fraser.  But  ao  defective  was  his  vision, 
that  he  had  neither  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  nor  did  he 
perceive  that,  of  course,  he  had  only  drawn  it  over  thB 


paper,  without  making  any  impression.  Fraser,  aware 
of  the  king's  blindness,  yet  unwilling  to  let  his  majesty 
perceive  that  be  discovered  it,  aaid,  **  Sir,  I  have  given 
you  so  bad  a  pen  that  it  will  not  write.  Allow  me  to 
present  you  a  better  for  the  purpose."  Then  dipping  it 
himself  in  the  ink,  he  returned  it  to  the  king,  who,  with- 
out making  any  remark,  instantly  signed  the  paper. 

He  was  unquestionably  an  honest,  well-intcotioned, 
and  good  prince,  of  very  moderate,  but  not  mean  talents ; 
frugal  in  his  expenses,  from  natural  character.  More 
inclined  to  avarice  than  any  king  of  England  since 
Henry  the  Seventh:  iraacible  and  hasty,  but  not  vindic- 
tive in  hia  temper.  Imbued  with  a  atrong  enmity  to 
France,  and  as  warm  a  predilection  for  Germany,  he 
never  enjoyed  such  felicity  as  when  at  Hereohausen, 
surrounded  by  his  Hanoverian  courtlera  and  subjects. 
William  the  Third,  in  like  manner,  aeemed  to  taste  much 
more  happineas  while  hunting  at  Loo,  in  ibe  sterile 
aands  of  Guelderiand,  than  at  Whitehall,  or  at  Hampton 
court  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743,  it  was  well 
known  that  George  the  Second's  horse,  which  was  unruly, 
ran  away  with  him  lo  a  considerable  distance.  General 
Cyrus  Trapaud,  then  an  ensign,  by  seising  the  horae's 
bridle,  enabled  his  majesty  to  dismount  in  safety.  **  Now 
that  I  em  once  on  my  legs,"  said  he,  **I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  run  away."  Having  enquired  Trapaud's  name,  the 
king  always  distinguished  him  afUrwards  in  military 
promotions.  When  incensed,  either  with  his  ministers 
or  with  his  attendants,  be  was  sometimes  not  master  of 
his  actions,  nor  attentive  to  preaerve  hia  dignity.  On 
these  occaaions,  his  hat  and  it  ia  asaerted,  even  hia 
wig,  became  frequently  the  obfecta  on  which  he  expended 
his  anger. 

QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

Queen  Corolioe,  by  her  address,  her  judicious  com- 
pliances, ond  her  activity  of  character,  maintained,  down 
to  the  time  of  her  decease,  in  1737,  a  great  ascendant 
over  him.  She  formed  the  chief  conducting  wire  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  first  minister.  4t  is  a  fact, 
that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  her  majesty  managed  mat- 
tera  with  ao  much  art  as  to  keep  up  a  secret  under- 
standing by  watch-words,  even  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  and  where  George  the  Second  was  present  Ac- 
cording to  the  king's  temper,  frame  of  mind,  or  prncti* 
cability  on  the  points  which  Sir  Rol>ert  wished  to  carry, 
the  queen  signified  to  him  whether  to  proceed,  or  to 
desist,  on  that  particular  day.  This  communication  was 
so  well  preconcerted,  and  so  delicately  executed,  as  to  be 
imperceptible  by  the  by  sunders.  Sir  Robert  lot  t  a  most 
able  and  vigilant  ally,  when  Queen  Caroline  died.  Her 
decease  was  indeed  a  misfortune  to  her  husband,  to  her 
children,  and  to  the  nation.  She  sacrificed  her  life  to  the 
desire  of  concealing  her  complaint — a  rupture  of  the 
bowels — which  might  have  been  easily  reduced,  if  she 
had  not  delayed  the  disclosure  of  it  till  a  mortification 
took  place.  We  have  not  possessed,  since  Elizabeth's 
death,  a  queen  of  more  talent,  capacity,  and  strength 
of  understanding,  than  Caroline  of  Brandenburgh  Ans- 
pacb.  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  the  First,  waa 
a  woman  of  mean  endowments,  deficient  in  judgment, 
and  of  doubtful  moral  character.  Henrietta  Maria  pos- 
sessed great  personal  beauty,  and  graces  of  deportment ; 
but  she  was  violent  bigoted,  and  conduced,  by  her  im- 
prudent advice,  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  Charles  the 
First.  Catherine  of  Braganza  wanted  every  attraction 
of  mind  or  of  body.  And  Mary  of  Modena,  however 
agreeable  in  her  person,  as  well  as  correct  in  her  conduct, 
she  might  be,  was  superstitious,  and  unfit  for  the  throne 
of  England,  though  she  might  have  adorned  a  little 
Italian  court  Mary,  wife  of  William  the  Third,  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  Queen  Caroline,  but  did  not 
equal  her  in  mental  endowments. 

MR.  PITT. 
At  the  time  of  his  decease,  George  the  Second  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  great  and  universal  popularity.  But  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  was 
eminently  indebted  for  this  gratifying  distinction  at  the 
close  of  life,  when  victory  was  said  to  have  erected  her 
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altar  between  his. aged  kneea.  The  mUfbrtanes  and  dia- 
gracea  which  preceded  Pitt'a  entrance  into  oBke  had  in 
£ict  forced  him  apon  the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  that 
minister's  recognised  talenta,  did  not  employ  him  withoat 
the  atmost  reluctance.  The  inglorious  naval  engage- 
ment in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Byng  and  La  Galis- 
soniere,  for  bis  conduct  in  which  the  former  of  those 
admirals  suffered — the  consequent  loss  of  Minorca,  the 
defeat  of  Braddock  in  Virginia,  the  repulse  sustained 
before  Ticonderoga,  the  ignominious  capitulation  of  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Closter-Seven,  and  the 
difgraceful  expedition  against  Rochefort — these  ill-con- 
certed, or  ill-executed  measures,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1756,  had  not  only  brought  the  adminis- 
tration into  contempt,  but  had  much  diminished  the 
national  affection  borne  towards  the  sovereign.  From 
the  period  of  Pitt's  nomination  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet, 
success  almost  uniformly  attended  on  the  British  arms. 
Though  only  occupying  the  post  of  secretary  of  state, 
he  directed,  or  rather  he  dictat^,  the  operations,  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  treasury,  the  admiralty,  the  war  office, 
all  obeyed  his  ordera  with  prompt  and  implicit  submis- 
sion. Lovd  Anson,  and  the  Duke  of  Nei^castle,  some- 
times, it  is  true,  remonstrated,  and  often  complained,  but 
always  finished  by  compliance.  In  the  full  career  of 
Pitt's  ministerial  triumphs,  George  the  Second  died — an 
event  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  conuider  as  having 
been  a  great  national  misfortune,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  the  peace  which  took  place  little  more  than 
two  years  afterwards,  in  November,  1762.  Mr.  Pitt,  we 
may  be  assured,  would  have  dictated  far  different  terms 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  new 
king  did  not  indeed  immediately  dismiss  so  able  and 
popular  a  statesman;  but  it  was  soon  suspected  that  his 
administration,  though  it  might  languish,  or  continue  for 
a  few  months,  would  not  prove  of  long  duration.  Lord 
Bute  had  already  secured  the  exclusive  regard  and  favour 
of  the  young  monarch. 

LORD  BUTE. 
The  late  Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow  of  the  admiral  of  that 
name,  so  distinguished  in  our  naval  annals,  whose  con- 
nections enabled  her  to  collect  many  curious  facts  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  has  often  assured  me  that  Lord 
Bute's  first  personul  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
originated  in  a  very  singular  accident  That  nobleman, 
as  is  well  known,  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  by  whom  he  had 
a  very  numerous  family.  She  brought  him  eventually 
likewise  a  large  landed  property ;  but,  us  her  father,  Mr. 
Wortley,  did  not  die  till  the  year  1761,  and  as  her  brother, 
the  eccentric  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  lived  to  a  much 
later  period,  I  believe  down  to  1777,  Lord  Bute,  encum- 
bered with  a  number  of  children,  found  his  patrimonial 
fortuue  very  unequal  to  maintain  the  figure  befitting  bis 
rank  in  life.  Af\er  passing  some  years  in  profound  re- 
tirement, on  his  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  he  revisited 
England,  and  took  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  was  induced  to  visit  Egbam 
races,  about  1747.  But,  as  he  either  did  not  at  that 
time  keep  a  carriage,  or  did  not  use  it  to  eonvey  him  to 
the  race  ground,  he  condescended  to  accompany  a  medical 
acquaintance — in  other  words,  the  apothecary  that  at- 
tended his  lordship's  family,  who  carried  himtliere  in  his 
own  chariot.  Frederick,  Prince  o(  Wales,  who  then 
resided  at  Oliefden,  honoured  the  races  on  that  day  with 
his  presence,  where  a  tent  was  pitched  for  his  accommo- 
dation, and  the  reception  of  the  princess,  his  consorL 
The  weather  proving  rainy,  it  was  proposed,  in  order  to 
amuse  his  royal  highness  before  his  return  home,  to  '.nake 
a  party  at  cards ;  but  a  difficulty  occurred  about  finding 
persons  of  sufficient  rank  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
with  him.  While  thoy  remained  under  this  embarrass- 
ment, somebody  observed  that  Lord  Bute  had  been  seen 
on  the  race  ground,  who,  as  being  an  earl,  would  be  pe- 
culiarly proper  to  make  one  of  the  prince's  party.  He 
was  soon  found,  informed  of  the  occasion  which  demanded 
his  attendance,  brought  to  the  tent,  and  presented  to 
Frederick.  When  the  company  broke  up.  Lord  Bute 
thought  of  returning  back  to  his  own  house — but  his 
friend  the  apothecary  had  disappeared,  and  with  him  had 
disappeared  the  chariot  in  which  his  lordship  had  been 
brought  to  Egham  races.  The  prince  was  no  sooner 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  than  he  insisted 
on  Lord  Bute's  accompanying  him  to  Clicfden,  and  there 
passing  the  night  He  complied,  rendered  himself  ax- 
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tremely  acceptable  to  their  royal  highnesses,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation,  under  a  succeeding  reign,  of  bis 
political  deration,  which  iowed  originally  in  some 
measure  from  this  strange  contingency. 

Lord  Bute,  when  young,  posaeased  a  very  htudaome 
person,  of  which  advantage  he  was  not  iiisena&ble,  and 
be  used  to  pass  many  hours  every  day,  as  his  enenues 
asserted,  occupied  in  contemplating  the  symmetry  of  his 
own  legs  during  his  solitary  walks  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames.  Even  after  he  became  an  inmate  at  Cliefden, 
and  at  Leicester  house,  he  frequently  played  the  part  of 
**  Lothario,"  in  the  private  theatricals  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  their  royal  highnesses,  by  the  late  Duchess 
of  Queensbury,  a  fact  to  which  Wilkes  alludes  with  ma- 
lignant pleasantry,  in  more  than  one  of  his  publications. 
To  these  external  accomplishments  he  added  a  cultivated 
mind,  illuminated  by  a  taste  for  many  branches  of  the 
fine  arts  and  letters.  For  the  study  of  botany  he  nou- 
rished a  decided  passbn,  which  he  gratified  to  the  utmost, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  which  predilection  he  mani- 
fested on  some  occasions  a  princely  liberality.  Of  a 
disposition  naturally  retired  and  severe,  he  was  not  formed 
for  an  extensive  commerce  with  mankind,  or  endowed 
by  nature  with  talents  for  managing  popular  assemblies. 
Even  in  his  family  he  was  austere,  harsh,  difiicult  of 
access,  and  sometimes  totally  inaccessible  to  his  own 
children.  In  the  house  of  lords  he  neither  displayed 
eloquence  nor  graciousness  of  manner.  But  he  proved 
himself  likewise  deficient  in  a  quality  still  more  essen- 
tial for  a  first  minister,  firmness  of  character.  Yet  with 
these  political  defects  of  mind^  and  of  personal  deport- 
ment, he  undertook  to  displace  and  he  aspired  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  nsoment  when  that  minister  had  carried 
the  glory  of  the  British  arms  to  an  unexampled  height, 
by  sea  and  land.  We  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that 
George  the  Third  should  not  have  contented  himself  with 
heaping  honours  and  dignities  on  him,  carefully  exclud- 
ing him  from  any  political  employment.  Few  princes, 
however,  of  whom  history  preserves  any  record,  have 
manifested,  at  twenty -three,  a  judgment  so  superior  to 
the  natural  partialities  of  youth.  Even  Elizabeth,  though 
she  placed  Cecil  at  the  head  of  her  councils,  yet  com- 
mitted her  armies  successively  to  Leicester  and  to  Essex. 

After  an  administration  of  about  two  years,  passed 
either  in  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  or  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  during  which  time  he  brought  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain  to  a  conclusion,  Lord  Bute  abandon- 
ing his  royal  master,  quitted  his  situation,  and  again 
withdrew  to  privacy.  No  testimonies  of  national  regret 
or  of  national  esteem  accompanied  him  at  his  departure 
from  office.  His  magnificent  residence  in  Berkeley 
square  exposed  him  to  very  malignant  comments  respect- 
ing the  means  by  which  he  had  reared  so  expensive  a 
pile.  His  enemies  asserted  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  possessed  the  ability,  either  from  his  patrimonial 
fortune  or  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  to  erect  such 
a  structure.  As  little  could  he  be  supposed  to  have 
amassed  wherewithal,  during  bis  very  short  administration, 
to  suffice  for  its  construction.  The  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  lay  in  imagining  that  he 
had  cither  received  presents  from  France,  or  had  made 
largt-  purchases  in  the  public  funds,  previous  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  preliminaries.  "  Junius,"  addressing  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  signed  that  peace,  in  his  letter  of 
the  •»  19th  September,  1769,"  written  within  seven  years 
afterwards,  charges  the  duke  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terras  with  betraying  and  selling  his  country.  •<  Your 
patrons,"  says  he,  **  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would 
submit  to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  insist  upon 
any  honourable  condition  for  his  sovereign.  Their  busi- 
neas  required  a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own 
dignity  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  they  found 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree, 
Guadeloupe,  Su  Lucia,  Martinique,  the  fishery,  and  the 
Havana,  aie  glorious  monuments  of  your  grace's 
talents  for  negotiation.  My  lord,  we  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  pecuniary  character  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  have  been 
made  without  some  private  compensations.  Your  con- 
duct carries  with  it  an  internal  evidence  beyond  all  the 
legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice."  No  answer  was  ever 
made  to  this  charge,  either  by  the  duke  or  by  any  of  his 
friends,  if  we  except  Sir  William  Draper's  vague  and 
unauthorised  letter  of  the  **  7th  of  October,  1769." 

Dr.  Musgrave,  an  English  physician,  who  practised 
medicine  at  Paris,  in  1763,  and  whose  name  has  been 


known  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  the  publication  sf 
some  tragedies  of  Euripides,  did  not  scruple  to  acseit 
pubjicly  that  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  and  Lsd 
Bute  received  money  from  the  French  cecrt,  far  tidiag 
to  efieet  the  ptacA.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  indiridutli, 
gantlemen  of  the  highest  boooor  and  moat  iini»|>r<fhiJ 
veracity,  to  whom  Dr.  Mosgrave  himself  related  Um 
circumstance  at  Paris,  in  1764,  almost  immediateiy  afttr 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  And  if  1  do  not  naiaethca 
it  is  only  because  they  are  still  alive.  Dr.  Muigiavc  did 
not  retract  his  accusation  when  he  waa  examiAed  at  tks 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons  some  years  afterward^  ia 
the  month  of  January,  1770,  npoo  the  same  point.  Ht 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  his  original  aasartion,  whicb 
he  supported  by  facta  or  circumstances  calcuUted  ta 
authenticate  its  truth,  though  the  house  thought  propii 
to  declare  it  ^  frivolous  and  unworthy  of  credit"  *<  Ja- 
nius,"  writing  in  the  month  of  May ,  1770,  says,  "*  Throagh 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  Uus 
session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  coDsciousocv  of 
guilt,  which  has  prevented  their  daring  to  asaert  that 
own  dignity,  ^ere  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly 
attacked.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Musgraye's  exaoinatioa, 
he  said  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to 
iodividoala  or  ofienaive  to  the  house.  They  voted  his 
information  frivolous,  but  they  were  awed  by  hisfirmoM 
and  integrity,  and  sank  under  it."  Dr.  Mu^^ve  re- 
sided  in  this  country  during  the  last  years  of  his  lii«^ 
and  died,  I  believe,  at  Exeter,  in  the  summer  of  the  ;cu 
1780. 

Similar  reflections,  indeed,  at  diflTerent  periods  of  oor 
history,  have  been  thrown  not  only  upon  ministers  bat 
even  upon  kings.  Lord  Clarendon,  when  chaiKeUoi^ 
under  Charles  the  Second,  having,  like  Lord  Bute,  oo* 
dertaken  to  build  a  magnificent  house  in  London,  sooa 
afler  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  Lquis  the  Foorteeolh,  sbott 
1664,  it  was  named  by  the  people  **  Dunkirk  house,"  os 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  raised  by  Frenck 
money.  No  person  can  doubt  of  Charles  the  Second 
himself  having  received  large  sums  from  the  court  of 
Versailles  for  purposes  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  So  did  bis  successor,  James  the  Second.  Bribes 
were  even  confidently  said  and  believed  to  have  been 
given  to  various  of  the  courtiers  or  favourites  of  Williaa 
the  Third,  from  the  East  India  Company  and  other  cor- 
porate bodies,  in  order  to  procure  the  consent  or  tppio- 
bation  of  the  aovereign  to  the  renewal  of  their  chtrteri. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  mistress  of  George  the  Fint, 
as  well  as  Cragga,  father  of  the  aecretaiy  of  state  of  the 
same  name,  and  himself  at  the  time  postmaster  gescnl  - 
together  with  other  individuals  about  the  court  or  person 
of  that  monarch,  were  either  known  or  supposed  to  bsve 
been  implicated  in  the  transactions  of  the  memonble 
South  Sea  year,  1720,  when  auch  immense  sums  wera 
gained  and  lost  in  that  ruinous  speculation.  Maligiiity 
did  not  spare  the  king  himself^  who,  it  was  asaerted» 
became  a  sharor  in  the  acquisitions.  Lord  Bote,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  is  still  believed  to  have  isn* 
dered  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  subservient  to  his  pri- 
vate emolument ;  a  supposition  which  was  again  renewed 
twenty  years  later,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pesce  of 
1783,  against  Lord  Sbelburne,  with  greater  violenci 
and  with  bolder  afiirmation.  Such  were  the  unfortiinsts 
resulto  of  the  Eari  of  Bute's  ministry,  which  nuist  be 
considered  as  having  given  the  first  blow  to  the  pops* 
larity  enjoyed  by  the  king  at  his  accession  to  the  throasi 
It  is  an  indispuUble  fact  that  Lord  Bute,  terrified  or 
disgusted  at  the  indications  of  resentment  shown  by  the 
nation,  forsook  his  master,  and  that  he  was  not  disiniattd 
or  abandoned  by  the  sovereign.  He  was  the  first  thosgh 
not  the  last  minister  who,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
reign,  exhibited  that  example  of  timidity,  or  weariness 
or  desertion.  B  ut  his  ostensible  relinquishment  of  office 
by  no  means  restored  to  the  king  the  confidence  or  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.  Even  when  nonuDaliy  ^ 
vested  of  power.  Lord  Bute  was  still  supposed  to  dired 
unseen  the  wheels  of  government.  However  ftlae  W" 
unfounded  might  be  this  imputation,  and  such  I  bave 
ever  considered  it,  yet  it  operated  with  irresistible  forck 
A  cry  of  secret  influence  arose,  more  pemicioos  in  its 
efifecu  on  the  country  at  large  than  even  the  open  acco- 
sations  lately  leveled  againat  the  incapad^  or  vanity 
of  the  first  minister.  The  Grenville  administration, 
which  succeeded,  was  stigmatised  as  being  only  a  Di^ 
chine,  the  puppeU  of  which  were  agitated  by  concealed 
wbes.    It  ia  obviona  tfutiM^  impiUtioa  » lUfPWtrol 
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I  to  iovwit  aad  ofrcQltte  eoM  be  more  cel- 
oolalsd  to  prejodiee  the  Mo;  m  the  estlmitioo  of  his 
people.  Btit  it  beceme  further  aogmented  bj  another 
tofiie  of  abuse  and  declamation,  foonded  on  the  eztra- 
iiiiliaaiji  degree  of  fnwom  enjoyed  bj  Lord  Bote  at 
Carfcon  boote,  and  the  predileetion  with  which  ho  waa 
]Bown  to  bo  regarded  t>y  the  Princeaa  Dowager  of  Wales. 
Satiiicat  imoca,  generaHy  dispersed  Ihrooghont  the  king- 
dom, in  which  her  royal  highneas  was  not  at  all  spared, 
infiamsJ  the  public  mind.  Comparisons  drawn  from 
Bagfish  histoiy,  particQlarfly  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
tho  Third,  when  the  Queen  Dtiwager  Isabella,  and  Mor- 
tiBBorher  fiivoarite,  were  known  or  supposed  to  have 
ln«d  in  a  crimhial  onion,  these  allusions,  which  were 
diswminaiod  in  all  the  periodical  works  of  the  time,  and 
pastiealnriy  in  the  «  North  Briton,"  made  a  deep  im- 


fi^fOB  the  INial  deference  and  respect  manifested  by 
his  majjesty  after  his  accession,  down  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life,  towards  his  mother,  was  converted  into  a 
;  not  only  of  censure  but  of  accusation,  as  origi- 
in  unworthy  motives.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  Lord  Bute  enjoyed  a  higher  place  in  that 
prunsss's  fevoor,  if  not  in  her  affection,  than  seemed 
compatible  with  strict  propriety.  His  visits  to  Carlton  ' 
boase,  which  were  always  performed  in  the  evening, 
and  the  precantions  taken  to  conceal  hb  arrival,  though 
they  night,  perhaps,  have  been  dictated  more  by  an  ap- 
prebeoflion  of  insult  from  the  popnlaGe,  to  whom  he  was 
oboexioiiSythan  from  any  improper  reasons,  yet  awakened 
■Msphion.  He  commonly  made  use,  on  these  occasions, 
of  the  sedan  chair  and  the  chairmen  of  Miss  Vansiturt, 
a  lady  who  held  a  diitingmshed  place  in  her  royal  high- 
nesi^s  fiunily.  In  order  more  effectually  to  elude  notice, 
the  cartains  of  the  chair  were  close  drawn.  The  re- 
poftee  of  Miss  Ohodleigh,  afterwards  better  known  as 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  at  that  time  a  maid  of  honour  at 
Cnriton  hoose,  when  reproached  by  her  royal  mistress 
fef  the  irregularities  of  her  conduct,  obtained  likewise 
BMich  publicity.  **  Voire  atte§9€  royaU  tait**  replied 
she,  «•  que  ekaetme  a  »on  but,**  As  the  king  was  accus- 
tomod  to  repair  frequently  of  evenings  to  Cariton  house, 
and  there  to  pass  a  considerable  time,  the  world  supposed 
that  the  sovereign,  his  mother,  and  the  ex-minister,  met 
in-order  to  concert  and  to  compare  their  ideas,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  interior  cabinet,  which  controlled  and 
directed  the  ostensible  administration. 

That  after  having  so  precipitately  thrown  up  the 
amuslerial  reins  in  1768,  Lord  Bute  feh  desirous  of  again 
resoming  his  political  power,  I  know  from  good  sQtbority. 
And  that  he  was  aided  in  the  attempt  by  the  prineesi, 
witli  aR  her  infloenee,  is  equally  matter  of  fact,  but  their 
joint  effbrts  proved  unavailing  to  effbct  the  object  A 
nnhleman,  who  was  accustomed  at  that  time  to  form  one 
of  the  party  which  met  at  Carkon  house,  and  who 
uaaaOy  reoMined  there  while  his  majesty  stayed,  assured 
me  that  every  measure  had  been  concerted  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Lord  Bute,  for  the  purpose  of  Ining- 
ing  him  again  into  ministry.  As  the  first  necessary  step 
toaards  its  accomplishment,  they  agreed  that  he  should 
eadeavoor  to  obtain  permission  to  see  the  despatches, 
which  were  often  sent  to  the  king  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  while  he  continued  with  his  mother.  On  those 
oecasions,  when  the  green  bor  containing  letters  or 
papers  arrived,  he  always  withdrew  into  another  room, 
in  Older  to  peruse  them  at  his  ease.  Lord  Bute,  as  had 
been  piearranged  upon  the  messenger  bringing  a  despatch, 
immediateiy  took  up  two  candles  and  proceeded  before 
the  king  to  the  closet,  expecting  that  his  majesty,  when 
they  ware  alone  together,  would  communicate  to  him  its 
naCoia,  and  that  he  should  thus  begin  again  to  transact 
basinesa  But  the  king,  unquestionably  aware  of  the 
inteotton,  and  probably  disgusted  at  the  want  of  firmness 
which  his  minister  had  formerly  shown,  or  from  other 
uoaseertained  caoses,  extinguished  at  once  the  hopes 
entertained  from  this  project  When  he  came  to  the 
door  oi  the  room  he  stopped,  took  the  candles  out  of 
Lord  Bate^s  hand,  and  then  dismissing  him,  shut  the 
door,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  despatches 
alone.  Lord  Bote  returned  to  the  company,  and  the 
expoiimeat  was  never  repeated. 

If  the  seleecion  of  that  nobleman  for  the  office  of  first 
miflister,  and  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  deprived  the 
king  of  Che  aflbetions  of  many  loyal  subjects,  the  terms 
upQO  wineh  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleao  was  concluded, 
eai^  io  17M^  by  Lsnd  Bote,  aseitsd  Chs  strongest  sen- 
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sations  of  general  disapprobation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  expressions  of 
that  condemnation  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
were  well  founded.  When  we  reflect  that  the  navy  of 
France  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  as  early  as  1769, 
by  Sir  Bdward  Hawke,  in  the  action  at  Qoiberon  ;  that 
Spain  could  make  little  or  no  opposition  to  us  on  the 
ocean ;  and  that  we  were  masters  of  Quebec,  Montreal, 
together  with  all  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  Pondicherry, 
Goree,  Belletsle,  the  Havana,  and  a  large  part  of  Cuba, 
besides  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  not 
to  mention  the  capture  of  Manilla,  which  was  not  then 
known ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy,  though 
they  probably  would  have  effected  the  conquest  or  reduc- 
tion of  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
yet  had  taken  nothing  from  us,  which  they  had  retained, 
except  Minorca;  when  we  consider  these  facts,  what 
shall  we  say  to  a  peace  which  restored  to  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  every  possession  above  enume- 
rated, except  Canada!  for  as  to  Cape  Breton,  when 
dismantled,  it  became  only  an  useless  desert ;  accepting, 
in  exchange  for  so  many  valuable  colonies  or  settlements 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  cession  of  the  two 
Floridas  from  Spain,  together  with  the  restitution  of 
Minorca  by  France.  At  the  dutance  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  when  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour 
have  ceased,  we  cannot  consider  such  a  treaty  without 
astonishment  and  concern.  Scarcely  indeed  does  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  justly  awaken  warmer  feelings  of  in- 
dignation; for  concluding  which  its  authors  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  or  compelled  to  fly  their  country. 
If  Lord  Bute  escaped  the  fate  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
BoKngbroke,  he  has  not  been  more  exempt  than  were 
those  ministers  from  the  censures  of  his  cotemporaries 
and  of  posterity.  Nor  did  Queen  Anne  perhaps  sustain 
a  greater  loss  of  reputation  and  popularity  by  signing 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  than  George  the  Third  suffered 
by  concluding  that  of  Fontainbleao.  Its  impolicy  ap- 
pears not  less  glaring,  nor  less  obvious,  than  its  defects 
of  every  other  kind.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Canada,  and  of  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  by  liberating 
the  American  colonies  from  all  apprehension  of  foreign 
enemies,  laid  the  inevitable  foundation  of  their  rebel- 
lion, and  effected  their  subsequent  emancipation  from 
Great  Britain  within  the  space  of  twenty  years.  This 
necessary  result  of  such  measures,  perfectly  foreseen  at 
the  time,  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Glou- 
cester, as  well  as  by  others.  The  house  of  Bourbon, 
soon  recovering  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Pitt,  con- 
tested anew,  with  better  success,  for  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  Neither  the  Havana,  Belleisle,  nor  Manilla,  have 
ever  passed  a  second  time  under  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
Ush.'  If  we  weigh  these  drcumstances,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  motives  unworthy  of  an  upright  minister, 
or  of  an  able  statesman,  were  sttributed  to  Lord  Bute. 
Nor  shall  we  be  surprised  that  the  incapacity  or  errors 
of  the  administration  diminished  in  no  small  degree  the 
respect  justly  inspired  by  the  private  virtues  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

The  injudicious  persecution  of  Wilkes  completed  the 
unpopularity  which  Lord  Bute's  person  and  measures 
bad  begun  to  produce  throughout  the  nation.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  misconduct  of  Wilkes,  and  how- 
ever deficient  he  might  have  appeared  in  those  moral 
qualities  which  entitle  to  public  respect,  or  even  to  indi- 
vidual approbation ;  yet,  from  the  instant  that  he  became 
an  object  of  royal  or  ministerial  resentment,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  found 
protectors  in  the  public.  Neither  bis  wit,  bis  talents, 
nor  his  courage,  could  have  raised  him  to  political  emi- 
nence, if  he  had  not  been  singled  out  for  severe,  not  to 
say  unoonstitotional,  prosecution.  Tho  two  secretaries 
of  state,  and  the  lord  steward  of  the  household,  had  they 
been  hired  by  his  worst  enemies  to  injure  their  royal 
master  in  the  esteem  of  his  people,  and  to  throw,  as  ft 
were,  upon  him  the  odium  of  their  violence,  or  incapa- 
city, or  ignorance,  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  the  tine  of  action  which  they  adopted. 
Lord  Talbot  is  consigned  to  eternal  ridicule,  (as  Pope 
says  that  Cromwell  is  ^  damned  to  everlasting  fame,") 
in  that  incomparable  letter  written  by  Wilkes  to  the  late 
Bari  Temple,  descriptive  of  the  entertaining  duel  fought 
at  Bagshot,  where  the  lord  steward  appears  in  the  most 
contemptible  point  of  view.  The  Earls  of  Egremont 
and  Haiifax,  by  issuing  a  general  warrant  for  the  seizure 
of  Wilkes,  and  taking  his  person  into  custody,  whl'e 


they  compromised  the  majesty  of  the  crown,  trampled 
on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  violated  the  essence 
of  the  English  constitution.  Men  who  commented  with 
severity  on  these  measures  of  impolitic  resentment,  ar-^ 
raigned  them  as  more  characteristic  of  the  vindictive 
administration  of  James  the  Second  than  becoming  the 
mild  government  of  George  the  Third.  Wilkes,  never- 
theless, wounded  in  a  duel,  repeatedly  menaced  with 
assassination,  pursued  by  the  house  of  commons,  and 
outlawed  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  withdrew  into 
France,  where  he  insensibly  sunk  into  oblivion.  His 
very  name,  and  his  public  merits,  as  well  as  his  private 
sufferings,  seemed  to  be  equally  forgotten  by  the  nation 
during  two  or  three  years. 

THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 
But  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  become  first 
minister  after  the  extinction  of  the  feeble  administration 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  appeared  as  if  desirous  to  improve 
upon  the  errors,  and  to  renew  the  most  unpopular  acts 
of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Bute.  Instead  of  wisely  ex- 
tending the  pardon  of  the  crown  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  or 
treating  him  with  magnanimous  contempt,  ^hen  he  re- 
turned from  Paris,  the  duke,  in  defiance  of  their  past 
intimacy  and  familiarity,  put  in  force  the  penalties  of 
his  sanlenos  of  outlawry,  thus  rendering  him  a  second 
time  the  olject  of  general  compassion  and  protection. 
Rejectsd  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  city  of  London, 
he  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Assemblies  of  the  people  in  St  George's  Fields,  whom 
it  was  estsemed  necessary  to  repress  by  a  military  force, 
and  in  performing  which  service  some  individuals  were 
killed  or  wounded,  exasperated  the  nation  against  the 
author  of  such  severities.  The  house  of  commons, 
adopting  the  principlea  as  vrell  as  the  enmities  of  the 
administration,  expelled  Wilkes  from  his  sest,  declared 
him  ineligible  to  sit  among  them,  and  placed  Colonel 
Luttrell  in  his  room.  While  the  pardon  of  the  crown 
was  extended  to  persons  convicted  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary ootrages  and  riots  during  the  election  at  Brentford, 
by  measures  of  consummate  incapacity,  a  popular  indi- 
vidual was  singled  out  for  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  The  tumults  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1769,  which  menaced  with  iniolt  or 
attack  even  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  bore  no  feeble 
resemblance  to  the  riotous  disorders  that  precedet)  the 
civil  wars,  under  Charles  the  First  A  hearse,  followed 
by  the  mob^  was  driven  into  the  court-yard  of  St.  James's, 
decorated  with  inaignia  of  the  most  humiliating  or  in- 
decent description.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
late  Lord  Moontmorris,  then  a  very  young  roan,  was 
the  person  who  on  that  occasion  personated  the  execu- 
tioner, holding  an  axe  in  his  hands,  and  his  face  covered 
with  a  crape.  The  king's  firmness  did  not  however  for- 
sake him  in  the  midst  of  the  trying  ebullitions  of  demo- 
cratic rage.  He  remained  calm  and  unmoved  in  the 
dmvring-room,  while  the  streets  surrounding  his  residence 
echoed  with  the  shools  of  an  enraged  multitude,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  proceed  to  the  greateat  extremities. 
But  the  Duke  of  Grafton  did  not  manifest  equal  con- 
stancy nor  display  the  same  resokition  as  his  master.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  George  the  Thiid  to  be  served 
by  ministers  as  much  his  inferiors  in  perMoal  and 
political  courage  as  in  ev^  other  OKMrai  or  estimable 
quality. 

JUNIUS. 

Another  opponent,  still  mors  formidable  than  Mr. 
Wilkes,  had  arisen  amidst  these  convulsions  of  the  capi- 
tal and  the  country,  who,  from  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment, inflicted  the  seterest  wounds,  and  who  seems  to 
have  eluded  all  discovery  down  to  the  present  hour.  It 
is  obvious  that  h  mean  "  Junius."  This  celebrated 
writer,  whom  the  obtrusive  and  imprudent  vanity  of  Sir 
William  Draper,  even  more  than  his  own  matchless 
powers  of  composition,  origmally  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  the  public,  appeared  in  January,  1769.  His  first 
letter,  addressed  to  the  printer  of  the  «  Public  Adver- 
tiser,'' then  a  popular  newspaper,  depictures  in  the 
severest  colours  the  situation  of  the  country,  dishonour- 
ed, as  be  asserts,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  dis- 
united, oppressed,  and  ill-administered  at  home.  Like 
Satan,  when  invoking  his  stnpified  and  £rilen  associalesi 
he  seems  to  exclaim,  while  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
English  nation  from  their  political  apathy, 

^  Awtke,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  ftllen.** 
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The  conclasion  of  hu  opeoiDg  addrest  ope'nted  with 
amazing  effect,  and  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  energy. 
M  If,**  says  be,  **  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Pro- 
Yidonce,  it  were  possible  for  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  foil 
of  terror  ond  despair,  posterity  will  not  believe  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  times.  They  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived  or  re- 
covered from  so  desperate  a  condition,  while  a  duke  of 
GraOon  was  prime  minister ;  a  lord  North  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillsborough  secre- 
taries of  state;  a  Granby  commander  in  chief;  and 
Mansfield  chief  criminal  judge  of  the  kingdom.*'  After 
transfixing  with  his  keenest  shafts  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  fastened  like  a  vul- 
ture on  the  first  minister.  With  an  acrimony  and 
ability  that  have  perhaps  never  been  equaled  by  any 
political  writer,  he  endeavoured  to  point  the  public  in- 
dignation equally  against  the  person  and  the  measures 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafion.  Superior  in  beauty  of  diction, 
and  all  the  elegance  of  literary  composition  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  not  inferior  to  Swifi  in  closeness  as  well 
as  correctneap  of  style,  and  in  force  of  satire ;  the  letters 
of  **  Junius  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage endures.  Nor  did  his  pen,  afW  exposing  the 
want  of  spirit  and  energy  in  the  government,  respect 
even  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  In  his  memorable 
*<  Letter  to  the  Kjng,"  which  cannot  be  perused  without 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and  indignation,  he  too  succeas- 
fully  labours  to  render  even  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign 
suspicious  and  odious,  while  he  attempts  to  degrade  the 
royal  character  in  the  opinions  of  his  subjects.  The 
avidity  with  which  theae  publications  were  then  sought 
after  and  perused,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  never  was  exceeded  at  any  period  of  our 
history.  *•  Junius'*  may  indeed  be  Justly  reckoned  among 
the  leading  causes  which  drove  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
from  the  helm  of  affiiirs. 

I  have  been  assured  by  persons  of  honour  and  veracity 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  continually  seeing  Mr.  Brad- 
sbaw,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  of  knowing  his 
private  sentiments,  that  he  made  no  secret  to  them  of 
the  agony  into  which  the  Duke  of  Graf^n  was  thrown 
b}  these  productions.  8uch  was  their  effect  and  opera- 
tion on  bis  mind,  as  sometimes  utterly  to  incapacitate 
him  during  whole  days  for  the  ministerial  duties  of  his 
ofice.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  who  believe  and 
assert,  that  his  sudden  resignation  was  not  so  much  pro- 
duced by  the  attacks  of  *•  Junius,"  as  it  originated  from 
another  quarter.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  hij^hiy  indignant  at  the  mention 
made  of  her  name  in  the  examination  and  deposiHons  of 
Dr.  Musgrave  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  re- 
monstrated strongly  with  the  king  on  the  suplneness  of 
his  first  minister,  in  permittingt  or  rather  in  not  sop- 
pressing,  such  enquiries.  However  the  fact  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  at  a  moment  when  such  an  event  was 
least  expected,  in  January  1770,  he  resigned  bis  office, 
giving,  as  Lord  Bute  had  done  before,  another  instance 
of  ministerial  dereliction,  but  not  the  last  of  the  kind 
which  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  present  leign. 
Lord  North,  who  succeeded  to  his  place,  inherited  like- 
wise a  considei akle  portion  of  his  uiipopularity. 

Having  mentioned  the  autject  and  the  productions  of 
'*  Junius."  it  seems  impossible  to  dismiss  them  without 
making  some  allusion  to  their  author.  I  have  alwaya 
considered  that  secret  as  the  best  kept  of  any  in  our  time. 
It  was  indeed  on  many  accounts,  and  for  many  reasons, 
a  secret  of  the  most  perilous  nature.  For  the  offences 
given,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  pen,  were  too 
deep  and  too  severe  to  admit  of  forgiveness,  when  we 
reflect  that  living  sovereigns  and  ministers  formed  the 
objects  selected  for  his  attack.  I  have  fieen  assured  that 
the  king,  riding  out  in  the  year  1772,  accompanied  by 
General  Desaguliers,  said  to  him  in  conversation,  **  We 
know  who  'Junius'  is,  and  be  will  write  no  more."  The 
general,  who  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  congratulate  upon 
such  a  piece  of  intelligence,  contented  himxelf  with 
bowing,  and  the  discourse  proceeded  no  further.  Mrs. 
ShutUeworth,  who  was  GenersI  Desaguliers's  daughter, 
believed  in  the  accuracy  of  this  fact.  If,  however,  the 
king  bad  panetrated  to  the  secret,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  or  the  first  Lord  MansfieM,  had 
arrived  at  any  certitude  on  the  point,  though  their  sus- 
picions might  be  strongly  directed  towards  some  one 
individual.  It  is  certain  that  Sir  William  Draper  died 
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in  ignorance  of  his  antagonist,  and  that  he  continued  to 
express  down  to  a  very  short  time  before  his  deceaae, 
which  took  place  at  Bath,  his  concern  at  the  prospect  of 
going  out  of  life  uninformed  on  the  sulject.  Lord  North 
either  did  not  or  professed  not  to  know  his  name.  The 
late  Lord  Temple  protested  the  same  q^orance.  He 
must,  nevertheless,  have  lain  within  a  very  narrow  circle, 
for  every  evidence,  internal  and  external,  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  peraon  of  pre-eminent  parte,  admirable  infor- 
mation, high  connections,  living  atmoat  conatmntly  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  good  company,  ignorant  of  nothing 
which  was  done  at  8t.  James's,  in  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, in  the  war  office,  or  in  the  courU  of  law,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  many  anecdotes  or  facts  only 
to  be  attained  by  men  moving  in  the  fint  ranka  of  society. 
X  do  not  speak  of  his  classical  attainments,  because  those 
might  have  been  found  among  mere  men  of  letters. 
**  Junius"  was  a  man  of  the  worid.  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall,  who  printed  the  letters  themselves,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  name  or  quality  of  the  writer,  and  remained 
so  during  his  whole  life.  Who  then,  we  repeat,  was 
hel* 

THE  KINO. 

Even  after  the  interval  of  four  years  which  elapsed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  American  rebellion, 
though  the  nation  enjoyed  profound  peace,  together  with 
all  the  advantages  of  commerce,  augmenting  qpulence, 
and  progressive  prosperity,  yet  the  sovereign  was  by  no 
means  popular.  New  aources  of  discontent,  and  ima- 
ginary or  doubtful  subjects  of  complaint,  were  ingeniously 
discovered.  Lord  Bute  had  indeed  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  public  life,  and  the  Prinoeas  Dowager  of*  Wales, 
whose  supposed  influence  over  her  son  rendered  her 
always  an  object  of  attack,  was  no  more.  She  expired 
in  1772,  of  a  most  painful  disease,  which  she  supported 
with  uncommon  firmness.  But  other  names  and  figures 
succeeded  to  their  pretended  influence  behind  the  curtain 
of  state.  Bradsbaw,  surnamed  **  the  cream-coloured  pa- 
rasite," and  Dyson,  gave  place  to  the  superior  ascendency 
of  Jenkinson,  who  was  accused  of  directing,  unseen,  the 
resolutions  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  possessing  the  inleriof' 
secret  as  well  as  confidence  of  the  crown.  A  prince, 
ilistingoished  by  almost  every  domestic  virtue,  aninaled 
by  the  noblest  intentions,  and  by  the  warmest  aiiwtion 
for  his  people,  was  represented  as  despotic,  inflexiMe, 
vindictive,  and  disposed  to  govern  by  uncottstitittionat 
means  or  engines.  His  very  pleasures,  hie  tastes,.  an«l 
his  private  recreations,  were  traduoed  or  satirised  as 
bearing  the  same  stamp  and  impression.  Faelsy  lent 
her  aid  to  expose  these  personal  weakneases,  if  tadithey 
were,  to  public  animadvenion  or  ridicule.  The  «^  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  Willlim  Chambers,"  (attributed  to  oneef 
the  finest  poetic  writers  of  the  period.  Mason,)  riv^fod 
•*  Junius"  in  delieacy  of  invective,  in  its  insulting  irony, 
ond  in  the  severity  of  its  imputations.  Such  ap{.eared 
to  be  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  such  the  prejudic 
generally  entertained  against  the  king  throughout  the 
nation,  at  the  period  when,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  hos« 
tiiities  began  on  the  American  continent, 

TAXING  AMERICA. 
That  George  the  Third,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
his  reign,  had  imbibed  a  deeply  rooted  opinion  of  the 
parliamentary  right  inherent  in  the  mother  country  to 
tax  her  American  colonies,  and  of  the  practicability,  or 
rather  the  facility,  of  the  attempt,  if  made,  no  well-in. 
formed  man  can  entertain  a  doubt.  As  earty  as  1704, 
bis  msjesty  conversing  with  Mr.  George  Grenville,  then 
first  minbter,  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  which,  afier 
the  close  of  the  uiumphant  ^  seven  yeara'  war,"  de- 
manded economy, )io  leas  than  ability,  to  re-establish; 
mentioned  to  him  as  one  great  resource,  the  measure  of 
taxing  America.  Mr.  Grenville  replied  that  be  bad  fre- 
quently revolved  and  thoroughly  considered  the  proposi- 
tion, which  he  believed  to  be  not  only  difficult,  but 
impracticable,  and  pregnant,  if  undertaken,  with  the  most 
alarming  consequences  to  the  sovereign  himself.  These 
apprehensiona,  far  however  from  intimidating  or  dia- 
couraging  the  king,  made  no  impression  on  his  mind; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  eonversation  with  the  same  roipister, 
his  msjesty  gave  him  plainly  to  onderatand,  that  if  he 

*  In  hia  •*  Posthumous  Memoirs,"  the  author,  it  will 
be  recollected,  inclinea  to  the  now  genarally  received  be- 
lief, that  JuAioa  was  Sir  Philip  Ftancta*— JiU  &  C#  X. 


wanted  either  nerves  or  incUoation  to  make  the  aftnap^ 
others  could  be  found  who  were  ready  to  aaderti^  it. 
The  words  produced  their  full,  effect  upon  the  perMB  te 
whom  they  were  addreiBed,  and  Mr.  Grenville  prsCmsd 
endeavouring  to  realiae  the  experiment,  hewever  htttid- 
one  he  might  esteem  it,  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  coia- 
mitted  to  other  hands.  It  failed  at  that  time,  but  wn 
revived  ten  years  later,  with  more  serioua  natianal  retalti, 
under  Lord  North's  administration. 

I  have  always  considered  the  prmdpU  upen  wbidi 
that  war  commenced,  and  peculiarly  aa  aflecting  the  Uof^ 
to  hive  been  not  on^  defensible,  hot  laeritorioos.  It  mm 
not  a  war  of  prerogative,  but  a  contest  undartskm  la 
maintain  the  right  of  parliament  to  Impose  taxss  tm 
British  America.  If  George  the  Third  would  httve  sips- 
rated  the  intereats  of  hia  crown  from  those  of  the  legiili^ 
ture,  he  might  have  made  advantageous  tema  wkb  Us 
transatlantic  subjects,  but  he  disdained  any  eompioaiw 
by  which  he  muat  have  dissevered  himself  bom  Us  piN 
liamenc.  Nor  have  I  ever  esteemed  the  politisal  sad 
military  condoctors  of  the  Amerieaja  riehilien  asatbcr 
than  socoesaful  rebels  of  unquestionable  cevtsff,  eoa- 
stancy,  and  ability,  whatever  enbgiamfr  wets  eonfenst 
on  them  in  the  house  of  oomnkooa  by  Fes  and  Barks. 
I  well  know  th*t  the  naaeaef  Fraaklia  «id  sf  Ws^k 
ington  have  been  eonaewatsd  by  a  vei^  bmmwbs  pot 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bfitaiab  The  fotm&t,  if  eoo- 
sidered  as  a  natural  pMoaepWei,  a  phitanthiapMl,  sad  a 
man  of  genius,  donMees  sMigr  Inf  cl«ia»  te<  laintMl 
esteem.  Nor  are  the-  abstraet  pretensiDiia  ef  WashiaftoA 
leas  conspicuous  a»  &  general  a»d  a  eitiarn  of  Aaicriek 
In  both  eapaeitka  h»  may  raok.  with  CineiBuatas,  or 
with  the  younger  CatOk  Bnt  il^tbeeslim«iaftefall«hoi 
regard  the  pariiaasenlary  supvaoMcy  ef  Ikt  methsttssa^ 
try  over  cotoniaa  vshieb.  httd  bae»  bo»  maMly  plsalsd» 
but  likewise-  pteserted,  by  th#  axpenditovs  el  Bfitiih 
blood  an^  treasure,  aa  eoBs»ituti»9  ao  taraMrtabls  priod* 
pie ;  B  soaeieigA  wh*  woahl  wt  have  oMintaiasd  tbtl 
supreosaey^  must  hikve  bean  unworthy  el  ihe  sceptia. 

The  whole  lift  of  WiHiam  tb*  Third,  from  his  iMuik 
mem  of  manheedt  down  ta  the  lost  momeats  el  btsex* 
istence^  was  passed*  in  &  coolinusd  struggle  l»  pnscrrr 
the  lihestles  of  hia  own  eonntry,.  ertheseef  fiogbad,. 
againsi  arbitrary  powar..  Bia  n«ra»  wiM  ever  becoK 
nected  witb coAstitBtional fircedena,  and,  aasush,  iicbe^ 
risked  in  eur  vemcmbrMiee.  But,,  dees  any  pcasB 
suppose  that  If  WiHiwla  h«d  veigned  over  the  Britiih 
Itles,  ai  the  period  of  Iho  Ameri«a»  reheUioB^  whslmr 
love  id  etvH  Kherty  night  aninsnle  hias^ae  naas,  ks- 
we«l^  en*  that  aeceunt  hav*  raUoqniahad  the  nghtsil 
hie  papKanent,.  and  his  erown— or  w«nlA  have  tssady 
aeqiiiesced  in*  the  aafusal  el  hia  Afasericaa  sBb)sciits> 
contribute  by  indirsei  laxaCib»  to  the  general  waattof' 
the-eaftpifel^  Those  who  venutie  ta  imn  sach a  esa» 
chision,  must,  aa  it  appears^ta  ma»  have  very  iaipsiftdly 
studied  Ih*  eharactes,  aa  appreeiate4ihe  aetaeBa^  of  ibit 
i]|u«triova>  princm 

The  wiHbm  and"  /MMSf-ef  Ae  /tunmtm  war  wtj 
prshape  appear  mev»deohlfaU  The  attempt  in  the  fnfc 
instance  te^  tax,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  by  fesas,  a  fs^ 
continenti,  aeparated  hom  Croat  Britain  by  an  'mmnm- 
ocean,  inhabited  by  »  people  who  woto  indiridaallv  ia- 
debted  oaaoy  nrillioas  UPtht  mother  couatry,  ardsatftr 
emancipolMv  mmI  auffiriaiitly  onomaMBs  in  thor  nmi^ 
ance  to  tbepoesBe  slaiotoboab)attvcatreuiiniaseti«k 
nearly  all  the  peraena  eapaMo  of  bearing  arms?  tacl» 
an  experiment,  even  if  apecolativoly  considers^  wssl* 
doubtless  have  impreaaedoay  wieo-ataAesmaB^  as  hsiard^ 
ous  in  itself,  and  ef  veiy  oBeertaia  isaoe.  In  lbe<*^ 
before  us,  all  these  impediaMBto  oequirsd  additiaMl 
strength  from  other  eoneuvriiig  eiseBBMtaoeea..  A  lti|^ 
proportion  of  aociety  heveai  heme  regaaded  the  ^f^ 
can  rebellion  with  iavoosablo  eyeo  aod  aaerslly  oiM 
success  to  the  cauae,  becaoas  they  dteaded  leal  AoBr^ 
constitution  itself  would  not  Bong  swrvivo  the  iociwir 
of  power  and  influence  thai  the  cpowb  oibsI  BeesMsntf 
derive  from  the  subjugation  o#  llM  eoloBiaa  bsyeodt^ 
Atlantic  In  both  houaeo  of  parfiaaenli  a^  mmm^ 
active,  and  inoreaaing  party  openly  maiBtaiBad  ^^ 
tified  the  insurrection,  rfjoiccd  i»  their  trioniphi,  «* 
reprobated  in  theory,  no  leaa  than  »  pfacticek  the  atlsstpJ 
to  subjugate  the  revolted  aUtea.  Eve*  iHase  whadii' 
not  approve  such  political  prindplc%  yat  saw  in-  lbs  war». 
if  it  should  prove  nnanoeeaafbU  a  msana  et  etwtumiag 
the  administration*  The  inability  of  eraaC  BAain  ^ 
aend  g  miitaij  loiae  ailMMlfy  JiM— ■»■  <it^«MBtfafc 
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to  Abadienee  lo  many  fffovinotf,  extendtng  from  the 
froocien  of  Oanods  to  Uie  bonieri  of  FlortcU,  compellod 
tbe  govemmeiU  to  obtain  widitioiial  troofit,  by  applica- 
lioo  lo  voTMHM  of  tbo  GoruMn  powefa.  From  ibe  laud- 
gmvtt  of  Heaoe  CaasaU  in  particolar,  many  thousands 
wara  procoied.  Theae  stipaodtariaa,  tboogh  perhaps  not 
Mare  jvatly  i^ijeeta  of  moral  or  pohtical  coademnatioD 
Ikaii  ware  the  Swiaa  and  Grisoo  regunants  parmaneotJy 
latatoad  in  the  aenrioa  of  Franoa,  or  the  Sooiish  corps 
than  aerving  in  the  pay  of  Holland— yet  increased  the 
popaiar  cry,  and  famished  to  the  opposition  aabjecta  of 
oUo^oy  or  of  dedamation.  That  Prance  mnat,  aooner 
«r  laiar,  interfere  in  favour  of  the  Americann,  was  like* 
fHaa  obTiaoa,  because  the  French  ministry,  listening 
only  to  the  narrow  suggestions  of  national  rivalry,  did 
not,  or  would  not,  perceive  that  it  could  never  be  the 
wise  policy  of  a  despotic  government  to  aid  the  cause  of 
TOTott,  by  aending  forcaa  out  of  the  country,  to  imbibe 
pfioetplce  «>f  freedom,  and  reaistanoe  among  rebels.  It 
ia  an  on^Qestionable  fact,  that  the  late  unfortunate  Louis 
tlio  SlxlaeDth  poaaeased  enlargement  of  mind,  and  sound 
diaeeninieot,  aufficient  to  feel  this  trutb.  He  even 
objected  atroogly  to  the  policy  of  detaching  French 
troopa  to  the  aaaistance  of  Washington ;  and  he  was 
ooly  overruled,  in  his  opposition  to  the  meaiture,  by  his 
dofereoce  for  the  counsels  of  Maurepaa  and  Vergennes. 
France  haa  aince  dearly  paid,  under  Robespierre  and 
Bonaparte,  for  her  deviation  from  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
•a  wall  as  magnanimity,  in  thus  supporting  insurrection. 
It  ia,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  that  unfortunate  con- 
teat  that  we  must  principally  aeek  for  the  cause  of  its 
iU  aooeaaa.  JNear  three  yeara  elapaed  from  the  time  of 
lie  cooiiBenceaient,  before  the  court  of  Versailles  ven- 
tartd  openly  to  interpose  as  an  enemy.  But  the  Howea 
ftppaar  to  have  becm  either  lukewarm,  or  remisa,  or 
negligent,  or  ineapable.  Lord  North's  selection  of  those 
two  eoamandera  excited,  at  the  time,  juat  condemna- 
tioD,  however  brave,  able,  or  meritorious  they  might 
indtvidually  be  esteemed,  aa  profeasional  men.  Their 
•rdoor  in  the  cause  itself  was  doubted ;  and  still  more 
questionable  waa  their  attachment  to  the  administration. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  hiatory  of  modern  war,  has  an 
araay,  ar  a  fleet,  been  more  profusely  supplied  with  every 
lequtaite  for  brilliant  and  efficient  service  than  were  the 
tniepe  and  ships  sent  out  by  Lord  North's  cabinet,  in 

1776,  acroaa  the  Atlantic  But  the  efforts  abroad  did 
not  oorreapnnd  with  the  exertions  made  at  home.  The 
onergy  arid  activity  of  a  Wellington  never  animated 
thai  torpid  masa.  Neither  vigilance,  enterprise,  nor  co- 
operation,  eharacteriaed  tba  campaigns  of  1776  and 

1777.  Diasipation,  play,  and  relaxation  of  discipline, 
found  their  way  into  the  British  camp.  New  York  be- 
came another  Capua,  though  the  genius  and  resources 
of  Hannibal  were  not  displsyed  by  Sir  William  Howe. 
The  defeat  at  Trenton,  which  was  criUcally  unfortunate, 
laaeoed  the  congress  from  the  lowest  state  of  depreasioo. 
Afkar  Burgoyne*s  surrender  at  Saratoga,  little  rational 
pffobalnlity  of  anooeas  remained ;  ami  when  Clinton  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  army  at  New  York,  by 
Ihe  recall  of  Sir  William  Howe,  the  French  were  on  the 
point  of  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  The 
loyalty  and  courage  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were  beaides 
more  dieting uiahed  than  were  his  military  talenta.  Even 
the  British  troopa,  engaged  in  a  species  of  civil  war,  did 
not  aaanifeat  the  aame  eagerness  or  alacrity  as  when  op- 
poaad  to  a  foreign  enemy,  though  they  displayed  in 
every  engagement  their  accustomed  steadinesa  and  valour. 
The  aervice  itself,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  be. 
caoio  aevere,  painful,  and  discoumging.  Lakes,  swamps, 
Biaraases,  and  almost  impenetrable  fbrosts,  presented  at 
every  step  c»bstacles  not  easily  overcome  by  the  bravest 
aoldiors.  And  though  the  scene  of  hostilities  was  suc- 
cnsaJvTily  shifted,  from  Boston  to  Ndw  York,  thence  to 
die  hanka  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware,  finally 
to  the  aoQthem  and  central  provinces— yet  the  results, 
bowever  pronusing  they  might  be  at  the  commencement, 
proved  alwaya  ultimately  abortive.  We.  have  recently  . 
witnessed  aimilar  consequences  flowing  from  nearly  the 
aame  cansis,  during  the  progreas  of  our  second  contest 
with  Aenerica. 

At  home,  a  gradual  and  increasing  diacontent  over. 
apread  the  kingdom,  pervaded  all  classes,  and  aeemed  to 
nenare  the  administration  with  the  effects  of  popular,  or 
Bational  raaentmeat.  The  navy,  divided  into  partiea,  no 
langer  Moekad  the  enamy'a  porta,  or  carried  victory 
r  it  afpavad,  M  it  had  doM  in  tka  oomnaaca* 


ment  of  his  maleaty'a  reign.  Our  diatant  poaseasioaa, 
unprotected,  fell  into  the  hands  of  France  or  Spain. 
Even  our  commerce  waa  intercepted,  captured,  and 
greatly  diminiahad.  Each  year  aeemed  to  produce  new 
foreign  advarsaiiaa,  and  to  augment  the  public  embar- 
raaaments  or  distress.  Ministers,  who  were  neither 
vigorous,  nor  fortunate,  nor  popular,  holding  even  their 
ofllcea  by  a  precariona  tenure,  inspired  no  confidence. 
The  opposition,  though  diminished  by  the  exertions 
which  government  had  made  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
lower  bouse,  on  the  convocation  of  a  new  parliament, 
was  numerous,  confident,  able,  and  indefatigable.  They 
saw,  or  believed  they  saw,  the  object  of  their  grasp,  at 
no  great  distance.  Futurity  presented  to  all  men  a  most 
discouraging  prospect;  and  peace  appeared  to  be  not 
only  diatant,  but  unattainable,  except  by  auch  sacrifices 
of  national  revenue,  territory,  and  honour,  as  could  not 
be  contemplated  without  a  degree  of  diamay.  America 
might  be  considered  as  lost,  while  our  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies  seemed  to  be  menaced  with  total  subversion. 
Those  who  remember  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  will 
not  think  the  coloura  of  Uiia  deacription  either  height- 
ened or  overcharged.  At  no  moment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  which  we  almost  unintermittingly  austained 
against  the  French,  from  1793  to  1814;  neither  in  1797, 
during  the  mutiny  in  the  navy  ;  nor  in  1799,  after  the 
unauccessful  expedition  to  the  Helder;  nor  in  1805, 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Austeriitz;  nor  in  1809, 
when  the  Prussian  monarchy  fell  at  AuersUdt ;  nor  in 
1807,  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  nor  when  Sir  John  Moore 
was  compelled,  eariy  in  1809,  to  re-embark  at  Corn  una, 
and  the  whole  Pyrenean  peninsula  seemed  to  lie  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  its  Corsican  master ;  though  each 
of  these  eras  unquestionably  presents  images  of  great 
national  depression,  did  a  deeper  despondency  prevail 
■  among  all  ranks  of  society,  than  towards  the  close  of  the 
American  contest,  as  the  administration  of  Lord  North 
drew  to  its  termination. 

In  the  midst  of  so  universal  a  dejection,  the  king  re- 
mained altogether  unmoved.  Neither  defeats,  nor  diffi- 
culties, nor  the  number  of  his  foreign  enemies,  nor 
domestic  opposition,  /unhinged  his  mind,  or  shook  his 
resolution.  Convinced  that  he  could  not  abandon  the 
struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  however  arduous  or 
doubtful  might  be  the  result,  without  renouncing  his  own 
birth-right,  the  interests  of  bis  crown,  the  supremacy  of 
parliament,  and  the  best  portion  of  the  British  empire, 
he  never  vacillated,  nor  showed  for  a  single  moment  any 
disposition  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  Whatever  irreso- 
lution,  difference  of  opinion,  or  apprehension,  might  per. 
vade  the  cabinet  itaelf  at  certain  moments,  none  of  these 
sentiments  agitated  the  aovereign.  He  only  desired  to 
abide  the  issue,  and  to  maintain  the  contest.  It  is,  per- 
haps, for  posterity  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  approbation 
or  of  blame,  political  and  moral,  which  such  a  character 
and  conduct,  under  such  circumstances,  may  justly  chaU 
lenge :  but  even  if  we  ahould  incline  to  censure,  or  to 
condemn,  we  cannot  help  in  some  measure  admiring  it. 
As,  however,  his  majesty's  opinions  and  wishes  were 
universally  known  or  understood,  a  proportionate  degree 
of  unpopularity  fell  personally  on  him ;  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  vital  principle  which  animated,  sustained, 
and  propelled  the  administration.  When  we  consider 
this  fact,  in  addition  to  all  the  preceding  statements 
given  of  his  measures  since  be  acceded  to  the  throne, 
we  shall  no  longer  wonder,  that,  in  defiance  of  so  many 
claims  to  the  affectionate  veneration  of  his  people,  he 
waa  nevertheless,  at  this  period  of  bis  reign,  by  no  means 
an  object  of  general  partiality  or  attachment. 

LORD  NORTH. 

Lord  North,  who  had  already  occupied  the  posts  of 
firat  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
during  eleven  years,  was  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
faculties,  having  nearly  accomplished  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  In  his  person  ho  was  of  the  middle  size, 
heavy,  large,  and  much  inclined  to  corpulency.  There 
appeared  in  the  cast  and  formation  of  his  countenance, 
nay,  even  in  his  manner,  ao  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
royal  family,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  perceive  iL  Liko 
them,  he  had  a  fhir  complexion,  regular  features,  light 
hair,  with  busby  eyebrows,  and  gray  eyes,  rather  promi- 
nent in  his  head.  His  fece  might  be  indeed  esteemed  a 
carieatura  of  the  king— and  those  who  remembered  the 
intimacy  which  aubststed  between  Frederick,  the  late 
Priooa  of  Waktb  and  tba  Earl  aa  well  aa  Ooootasa  of 


Guilford,  Lord  North's  father  and  mother,  to  which  alln- 
sion  haa  already  been  made,  found  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting, though  perhaps  very  unjustly,  for  that  similarity. 
He  poaseased  an  advantage,  considered  in  hie  ministerial 
capacity,  which  neither  d*  bis  two  immediate  predecea- 
sore,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  or  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, could  boast — and  in  which  bla  three  immediate 
aucceaaora  in  office.  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Sbelburne, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  were  equally  deficient.  I 
mean,  that  being  not  a  pear,  but  a  commoner,  be  bad 
attained,  in  the  course  of  yeara,  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  house  of  commons,  its  formation,  and  the  modaa 
of  conducting  or  influencing  it  as  a  body,  which  nothing 
can  confer,  except  long  habits  of  debate,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  attendance.  His  natural  affability 
rendered  him,  besides,  so  accessible,  and  the  communi- 
cativeness of  his  temper  inclined  him  so  much  to  con- 
versation, that  every  member  of  the  house  found  a 
facility  in  becoming  known  to  him.  Never  indeed  was 
a  first  minister  less  intrenched  within  the  forms  of  bla 
official  situation.  He  aeemed,  on  the  contrary,  alwaya 
happy  to  throw  aside  his  public  character,  and  to  relapse 
into  an  individual. 

His  tongue  being  too  large  for  his  mouth,  rendered 
his  articulation  soroevrhat  thick,  though  not  at  all  india- 
tinct.  It  is  to  this  peculiarity  or  defect  in  bis  enun- 
ciation, that  (*  Junius"  allodea  in  one  of  his  letters, 
written  in  January,  1770,  when  he  aays,  after  mention- 
ing the  Duke  of  Grafton'a  reaignation,  **  the  palm  of 
ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to  Lord  North. 
He  tells  us  so  himself  with  the  plenitude  of  the  are  re- 
tinulo,**  He  did  not,  however,  bedew  bis  bearera  while 
addressing  them,  as  Burnet  tells  us  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, so  well  known  under  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
always  did  in  consequence  of  the  faulty  confomtation  of 
bis  tongue.  In  parliament  the  deficiency  of  Lord  North's 
sight  was  productive  to  bin)  of  many  iiiconveniencea. 
For  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  he  saw  veiy  im- 
perfectly, and  acroas  the  house  he  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish persons  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy. 
In  speaking,  walking,  and  every  motion,  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  be  wanted  gradf;  he  was  to  the  last  degree 
awkward.  It  can  hardly  obtain  belief,  that,  in  a  full 
bouse  of  commons,  ho  took  off,  on  the  point  of  his  sword, 
the  wig  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellb,  and  carried  it  a  consider- 
able way  across  the  floor,  without  ever  suspecting  or 
perceiving  it.  The  fact  happened  in  this  manner.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  was  then  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  well  ad- 
vanced towards  his  seventieth  year,  always  sat  at  the 
lowest  comer  of  the  treasury  bench,  a  few  feet  removed 
from  Lord  North.  The  latter  having  occasion  to  go 
down  the  house,  previously  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
holding  the  chafe  of  the  scabbard  forward,  nearly  in  a 
borizonul  direction.  Mr.  Ellia  stooping  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  firat  minister  rose,  the  point  of  the  scab- 
bard came  exactly  in  contact  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy's  wig,  which  it  completely  took  off,  and  bore  away. 
The  accident,  however  ludicrous,  waa  wholly  unseen  by 
Lord  North,  who  received  the  firat  intimation  of  it  from 
the  involuntary  hunts  of  laughter  that  it  occasioned  in 
every  quarter  of  the  house.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  without 
altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  and  preserving  tbo 
roost  perfect  gravity  in  the  midst  of  the  general  convul- 
sion, having  received  back  bis  wig,  readjusted  it  to  hia 
bead,  and  waited  patiently  till  the  house  had  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  so  extraordinary  as  well  as  ridiculous 
an  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  this  defect  of  sight.  Lord  North  was 
aubject  likewise  to  a  constitutional  somnolency,  which 
neither  the  animated  declamations  of  Fox,  nor  the  pa- 
thetic invocations  of  Burke,  nor  the  hoarse  menaces  of 
Barra,  could  always  prevent  It  attacked  him  even  on 
the  treasury  bench,  sometimes  with  irresistible  force. 
Nor  was  he  altogether  exempt  from  its  influence  when 
in  private  society.  Having  called  on  a  lady  of  condi- 
tion one  evening,  the  charms  of  whoae  peraon  and  con- 
versation wera  universally  acknowledged  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  he  found  her  engaged  in  a  violent 
tftltercation  with  her  sister-in-law.  Lord  North,  with  hia 
characteriatic  good  humour,  attempted  to  interpoae  bia 
mediation,  and  to  accommodate  the  quarrel ;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  pacified  without  recurring  to  legal  assist- 
ance. He  contiented,  therefore,  to  wsit  till  the  lady  of 
the  house  should  return  from  her  solicitor's  chambera  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  she  promised  to  do  without  delay. 
Seating  hiaaalf  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  he  soon 
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i^U  into  a  profooiid  fleep*  from  which  he  wat  not  awak- 
ened by  the  entrance  U  one  of  the  maid  ■ervaota,  who 
aeeing  a  corpulent  man  with  a  bine  riband  acroM  liii 
breaM,  a«leep  in  her  mi«treis*8  drawing-room,  and  being 
unacquainted  with  the  firet  miniater'a  person,  ran  down 
into  the  kitchen  to  give  the  aUrm*  Yet  in  defiance  of 
all  tbete  phjaical  infirmitiee,  whenever  he  roee  to  reply 
in  the  bouM  of  commona,  he  displayed  no  want  of  re- 
collection, pieeence  of  mind,  or  accuracy.  He  seklom 
or  never  took  notee,  trofting  to  his  memory  for  retaining 
the  principal  ficts  which  occurred  during  the  preceding 
discussion.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  however,  who  commonly 
aat  on  his  left  hand,  supplied  on  particuUr  occasions 
that  deficiency. 

Lord  North  was  powerful,  able,  and  fluent  in  debate, 
sometimes  repelling  the  charges  made  against  him  with 
solid  argument,  but  still  more  frequently  eluding  or 
blunting  the  weapons  of  his  antagonists  by  the  force  of 
wit  and  humour.  He  rarely  rose,  however,  to  sublimity, 
though  he  possessed  vast  facility  aod  command  of  lan- 
guage. When  necessary,  he  could  speak  for  a  long  time, 
apparently  with  great  pathos,  and  yet  disclose  no  fact, 
nor  roveal  any  secret  An  unalterable  suavity  and 
equality  of  temper,  which  was  natural  to  him,  enabled 
htm  to  sustain,  unmoved,  the  bitter  sarcasms  and  severe 
accusations  leveled  at  him  from  the  opposition  benches. 
They  always  seemed  to  sink  into  him  like  a  cannon  ball 
into  a  woolsack.  Sometimes  the  coarse  invectives  of 
Alderman  Sawbridge,  or  the  fiery  sallies  of  George  Byng, 
roused  him  from  lus  seeming  apathy,  and  efibcted  tbe 
object  which  the  delicate  irony  or  laboured  attacks  of 
more  able  adversaries  had  foiled  to  produce.  Once,  and 
only  once,  during  tbe  time  that  I  sat  in  parliament,  I 
witnessed  his  rising  to  a  pitch  of  the  most  generous  in- 
dignalion.  Barr^  attracted  tbb  storm  on  himself^  by  the 
reproaches  which  he  made  the  first  minister  for  oppress- 
ing the  people  with  taxes,— ^reproaches  equally  uncalled 
for  by  the  ocoasion,  as  they  were  delivered  with  insult- 
ing asperity  of  language.  The  bcident  happened  after 
tbe  close  of  that  memorable  debate,  when  General  Con- 
way, on  the  S2d  of  February,  1782,  msy  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  American  war ;  adroinistiation  only 
carrying  the  question  by  a  single  vote.  Lord  North 
alluding  to  this  recent  triumph  of  tbe  opposition,  said  in 
reply  to  Barr^,  that  <*  he  preaumed  the  division  of  that 
evening  had  inflamed  the  coloners  valour  to  such  in- 
temperate abuse,"  which  he  qualified  with  epithets  of 
•<  insolent  and  brutal''  Tbe  speaker  interposing,  mutual 
apologies  were  offered.  Pitt  andTiemey  met  on  Putney 
Commons,  in  1798,  and  exchanged  shots  for  less  prove 
cation ;  but  a  duel  between  Lord  North  and  Barr- 
would  have  excited  a  sort  of  ridicule,  the  former  seeing 
very  imperfectly  with  both  eyes,  and  the  latter  having 
only  one  defective  eye.  Besides,  anger  and  resentment 
appeared  to  be  foreign  to  Lord  North's  nature,  and  as  if 
only  put  on  occaaionally  to  serve  a  particular  purpose. 
He  was,  indeed,  incapable  of  lasting  enmity,  (hough  be 
felt  and  sometimes  expressed  contempt  for  those  who 
abandoned  him  from  mean  and  mercenary  motives. 

Btfited,  harassed,  and  worried,  as  he  always  was  in 
parliament,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  administration, 
he  never  manifested  any  impatience  for  the  termination 
of  the  session ;  on  the  contrary,  doubts  were  entertained 
among  those  who  kr>ew  him  best,  whether  he  did  not 
derive  a  gratification  from  keeping  the  house  of  commons 
sitting.  That  assembly  presented  in  fact  a  theatre, 
where  he  attracted  almost  all  attention,  and  where  bis 
abilities  rendered  him  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  hie 
ministerial  situation.  In  opening  the  budget,  he  waa 
esteemed  peculiariy  lucid,  clear,  and  able.  On  that  ac- 
count it  constituted  a  day  of  triumph  to  his  friends  and 
supporters,  who  exulted  in  the  talent  which  be  displayed 
whenever  he  exhibited  the  state  of  the  national  finances, 
or  imposed  new  pecuniary  (>urthens.  I  was  twice 
present  at  hb  performance  of  thia  arduous  task,  first  in 
1781,  and  afterwarda  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
executed  it  for  tbe  last  time.  Each  performance  appeared 
to  me  very  deaerving  of  the  encomiums  lavished  on  it, 
and  if  compared  with  the  incapable  manner  in  which 
the  budget  was  opened  by  his  successor.  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  1783, 1  still  continue  of  the  same  opinion.  But  Lord 
North  could  austain  no  competition  with  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  on  those  as  on  all  other  occasions  manifested 
a  perspicuity,  eloquence,  and  talent,  altogether  wonder- 
ful, which  cwried  the  audience  ak)ng  with  him  io  eveij 


arithmetical  statement,  left  no  calculation  obooore  or 
ambigoooa,  and  impresaed  the  house  at  its  chiae  with 
tumultuous  admiration. 

Lord  North  could  descend  without  efibrt,  I  might  say 
with  eaae  and  dignity,  from  the  highest  offices  of  his 
public  sitoation  in  the  bouse  of  commons  to  the  lowest 
duties  of  a  private  member.  In  the  apring  of  the  year 
1781,  when  **  the  secret  committee  for  enquiring  into 
the  canaea  of  the  war  in  the  Camatic,"  was  appointed 
by  ballot,  I  was  named  one  of  the  scrutineers  to  examine 
the  namea  of  the  persons  chosen  to  compose  it.  The 
house  being  about  to  break  up,  we  were  atanding  round 
the  table,  when  aome  voices  called  out  the  name  of  Lord 
North  for  a  acrotineer.  Far  from  declining  to  engage 
in  such  an  occupation,  which  he  might  easily  have  done, 
on  account  of  his  oflScial  business  and  employmenta,  he 
instantly  repaired,  with  the  members  nominated,  to  one 
of  the  committee  rooms.  We  sat  till  a  late  hour  before 
the'scrutiny  was  finished,  and  dined  together  up  stairs. 
And  if  he  made  the  worst  scrutineer,  he  was  certsinly 
the  pleasantest  and  best  companion  during  the  whole 
time.  He  possessed  a  classic  mind,  full  of  information, 
and  always  enlivened  by  wit  as  well  as  sweetened  by 
good  humour.  When  young,  he  had  traveled  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  he  knew  the  continent 
well ;  he  apoke  French  with  facility,  and  was  equally 
versed  in  the  great  writings  of  antiquity.  Even  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  wheii  nearly  or  totally  blind, 
and  labouring  under  magy  infirmitiea,  yet  his  equanimity 
of  temper  never  forsook  him,  nor  even  his  gaie^  and 
powers  of  conversation.  I  have  frequently  seen  him 
display  the  utmost  cheerfulness  under  those  circumstances 
so  trying  to  human  nature. 

As  a  statesman,  his  enemies  charged  bim  with  irreso- 
lution, but  he  might  rather  be  taxed  with  indolence  and 
procrastination  than  with  want  of  decision.  He  natu- 
rally loved  to  postpone,  though,  when  it  became  neceasary 
to  resolve,  he  could  abide  firmly  by  bis  determination. 
Never  had  any  minister  purer  hands  nor  manifeated  lesa 
rapacity.  In  fact,  he  amassed  no  wealth  after  an  ad- 
ministration of  twelve  yeara.  When  he  quitted  office, 
his  circumstancea  were  by  no  means  opulent,  and  he 
had  a  numerous  family.  His  adversaries  reproached 
him  likewise,  that,  though  incapable  of  personally  de- 
scending to  unworthy  means  of  enriching  himself,  he 
allowed  peculations  or  abuses  to  be  practised  by  those 
employed  under  him.  Sawbndge,  when  speaking  in  his 
place  as  a  member,  alluding  to  this  accusation,  exclaimed 
with  Cato,  **  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they  've  undone  bis 
country  !"  A  similar  charge  was  made  against  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  after  having  been  first  minister  during 
almost  his  whole  life,  left  only  debu  behind  him.  But 
it  never  entered  into  any  man's  mind,  however  inimical, 
to  accuse  either  Lord  North  or  Mr.  Pitt  of  making  un- 
due purchases  in  the  public  funds,  or  of  turning  their 
ministerial  information  to  private  purposes  of  pecuniary 
emolument.  They  were  known  to  be  upright  and  dis- 
interested. Tbe  great  defect  of  Lord  North's  govern- 
ment arose  from  the  easiness  of  his  natural  temper, 
which  sometimes,  perhaps,  induced  him  to  adopt  or  to 
defend  measures  that  bad  not  always4he  sanction  of  his 
judgment  Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater  evil,  arising 
from  bb  facility  and  want  of  energy,  was,  that  he  did 
not,  like  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  sufficiently  coerce 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  each  of  whom,  under 
Lord  North,  might  be  said  to  form  a  sort  of  independent 
depsrtment  They  were,  in  fact,  rather  bis  co^uab 
Uian  his  subordinates,  as  they,  ought  to  have  been,  and 
the  public  service  often  suffered  from  their  want  of  union, 
or  from  their  clashing  interests  and  private  animosities. 

The  want  of  political  courage  cannot  justly  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  If  we  reflect  that  his  adminbtration 
equaled  in  length  of  time  the  aggregate  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding ministers,  namely,  the  first  Mr.  Pitt's,  Lord 
Bute's,  Mr.  Grenville's,  Lord  Rockingham's,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's;  and  if  we  consider  how  critical  as 
well  as  perilous  were  the  times,  particularly  during  the 
reveivea  of  the  American  war,  and  in  the  riots  of  June, 
1780,  which  last  convubions  might  have  appalled  the 
stoutest  mind,  we  shall  not  refuse  him  a  just  claim  to 
the  praise  of  ministerial  firmness.  Even  his  ultimate 
resignation  in  1782, 1  am  convinced,  arose  more  from 
disgust  and  weariness,  added  to  deapair,  than  from  per- 
sonal fear,  or  from  any  defect  of  nerves.  Though  not 
unguarded  in  private  converBation»  or  in  debate,  he  waa 
careless  in  many  respects  to  a  degree  hardly  credible.   I 


have  beard  a  OMinber  of  hb  cabinei  aay,  that  it  wis  dai^ 
geroas  to  trust  him  with  state  popen,  wbidi  be  j^crpstu. 
ally  misbid  or  foigot.  A  iett^  of  the  fiat  political 
importance,  sddrcesed  to  him  "^the  king,  which  be  b^ 
lost,  after  a  kmg  aearch,  was  found  lying  wide  opea  m 
the  water-dosei.  A  atrong  and  mutual  affsoiien  tab* 
sisted  between  hb  ma|esty  and  him,  ae  was  natiiiil,sfi« 
the  many  heavy  storms  that  they  had  weathsra4  ts|». 
ther  for  so  many  years.  Tbb  attachment  on  the  pan  «{ 
the  former,  thoni^  shaken  and  interrupted  when  Loid 
North  joined  Mr.  Fox,  in  1783,  yet  revived  ia  the  ioytl 
boeom  at  a  subsequent  period,  on  Lord  North  bseoausg 
blind ;  a  drcumstanee  at  which,  when  made  knowa  ts 
him,  hb  majesty  expressed  the  deepest  concern  and  tjm- 
pathy.  Ue  did  not  then  probably  foresee  that  he  iboold 
himaelf  be  visited  vrith  the  same  aflUctionr-a  point  «f 
simibrity  between  them  which  b  not  a  httb  reoMrkibk 
Besides  hb  ministerbl  offices.  Lord  North  was  lod 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Lady  North  eojoycd 
the  rangership  of  Bushy  Park.  It  was  there,  that  lu- 
rounded  by  hb  family  he  appeared  peculiarly  an  objiet 
of  esteem  and  of  attachment,  divested  of  all  fotm  or 
oetentation,  di£fusing  gaiety  and  good  humour  roami  hio. 
Even  those  who  opposed  the  minister  involuntarily  loved 
the  man.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  witness,  and  to  p•^ 
tidpate  of  the  ecene  that  I  here  describe,  and  dsj  nj, 
as  Pope  does  of  Bir  Bobert  Walpole, 

**  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  the  social  hour 
Of  private  converse,  ill  exchanged  for  power." 

The  Earl  of  Guilford,  Lord  North's  lather,  attatnad 
to  a  very  advanced  age;  I  believe  to  eighty-six;  aod  hsd 
nearly  survived  hb  son,  only  dying  about  two  yean  be* 
fore  him.  8o  that  Lord  North,  like  hb  predeceaaor,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  remained  a  member  of  tbe  booie  sf 
commons  during  aUnost  hb  whole  life.  Lord  GoiUbid 
had  been  three  times  married ;  Dr.  North,  the  pretest 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  bdng  his  son  by  the  secood  wife. 
Lord  North  sprung  from  hb  first  marrbge.  Tbe  miniF 
ter  secured  the  reversion,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  tlie 
bbhopric  of  Winchester  for  his  brother,  by  a  piece  of 
address.  For  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  havioglw* 
come  vacant  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Druramond,  Lord 
North,  who  knew  that  the  king  bad  destined  that  hifh 
ecclesiastical  promotion  for  Dr.  Markhsm,  then  Biibop 
of  Chester,  determined  nevertheless  to  ask  it  for  Dr. 
North,  Bbhop  of  Worcester.  Conscious  that  be  sboyld 
meet  with  a  refusal,  for  which  he  was  prepared,  he  aUy 
made  it  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  hb  real  object, 
Winchester ;  a  mitre  that  might  be  reasonably  expsded 
soon  to  drop,  from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  iti  poi- 
sessor.  Dr.  Thomas.  When  Lord  North  prefentd  hit 
request,  the  king  replied  that  it  was  impossibb  tograti^ 
him,  as  the  archbishopric  of  York  must  be  conferred  oo 
tbe  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  first  minister  insisted,  bet 
the  sovereign  remained  firm ;  recapitulated  the  oblip- 
tions  which  he  owed  to  Dr.  M«rkham,  for  hb  ctre  cf 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  education,  and  leil  no  prospect  ef 
efiecting  any  change  in  hb  resolution.  *<  Your  majeity, 
then,"  said  Lord  North,  **  will,  I  hope,  have  no  ebjeetioii 
to  give  my  brother  the  see  of  Wincbeater,  wbeDever  it 
may  become  vacant  1"  «0h,  by  all  means,"  answeisd 
the  king;  "  you  may  rely  on  it :"  a  promise  which  looa 
afterwards  received  its  accomplishment. 
^  I  will  condude  the  subject  of  Lord  North,  on  which 
I  dwell  with  complacency,  by  obeerving,  that  tboogli  be 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  great  statesman,  in  the  most  con- 
prebensive  sense,  like  the  first  or  the  second  Mr.  Pitt; 
though  he  was  even  a  very  unfortunate,  as  well  ai  a 
most  unpopubr  minbter,  during  the  for  greater  part  or 
the  whole  course  of  hb  administration,  yet  be  poaaewtd 
distinguished  daims  to  national  esteem.  The  AoMricso 
war  formed  the  weight  which  dragged  him  down;  • 
load  that  would  have  sunk  the  great  Lord  Chathsm  bis- 
self,  if  he  had  attempted  to  Ufl  it,  notwithstsndiog  hii 
talents  and  popular  favour.  In  the  year  1768,  when 
that  eminent  statesman  was  called  to  the  diredioo  of 
public  affairs,  not  by  tbe  soverdgn,  but  by  tbe  oatioo, 
he  had  only  to  conduct  and  point  the  energies  of  the 
country  against  France.  Hb  son,  in  1793,  beheld  hia- 
self  placed,  as  the  champion  of  order,  morals,  religioo, 
and  monaidiical  government,  in  opposition  to  tbe  in«t 
sanguinary  and  detestable  republic,  if  it  could  le  with 
justice  entitled  to  that  denomination,  which  ever  sroas 
among  men.  Both  ministers  were  in  some  measure  lu^ 
tained  and  impelled  1^  the  veiy  cvO/ttl    Bot  Ud 
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Ntfth,  who  d«riY6d  little  toppoit  from  hU  eoantrymen, 
•■d  ooiM  from  tho  nature  of  the  wwr,  could  only  look  to 
the  crown  for  protection  against  pabtic  clamour,  in  and 
out  of  parliament.  In  the  diatribotion  of  honours  and 
dignities,  he  was  &r  more  aparing  than  his  soocessor;  a 
fo^  of  which  we  shall  be  convinoed,  if  we  compare  the 
list  of  peeiagee  created  between  1770  and  1782,  with 
thooe  made  bj  Mr.  Pitt,  when  first  minister,  within  the 
same  portion  of  time,  during  any  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Nor  was  Lord  North  equally  profuse  of  the 
public  money  as  Mr.  Pitt«  whatever  severity  of  censure 
be  Bwierwent  for  his  extravagance  or  negligence  in  the 
management  and  expenditure  of  the  finances.  No  im- 
peachment of  any  subordinate  minister,  or  of  any  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  ever  took  place  for  defalcation,  or 
misapplacation  of  sums  which  passed  through  his  bands, 
as  we  witnessed  in  1806.  Yet  the  opposition  in*  the 
lower  hooee  of  parliament,  during  Che  whole  progrees  of 
the  American  war,  exceeded  in  numbers,  aod  at  least 
cqoaled  in  virulettce,  the  minority  which  impeached 
Lord  Melville. 

Aa  a  man,  considered  in  every  private  relation,  even 
ia  hia  very  weaknesses.  Lord  North  was  most  amiable. 
In  that  point  of  view,  his  character  will  riae  on  a  com- 
pariaon  with  any  first  minister  of  Great  Britain,  during 
the  ooufie  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  excepting  Lord 
'  Godolpbin,  Mr.  Pelham,  or  the  Marqub  of  Rockingham. 
The  two  former  were  justly  aocuaed  of  a  passion  for 
play  which  accompanied  them  through  life;  a  vice  from 
which  Lord  North  waa  wholly  exempt.  Burnet,  who 
reooQDla  the  (act  relative  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oodol- 
phin,  eays,  «•  He  loved  gaming  the  most  of  any  man  of 
boaiDeoB  I  ever  knew,  and  gave  one  reason  for  it ;  be- 
cause it  delivered  him  from  the  obligation  to  talk  much." 
Dodington,  when  relating  Mr.  Pelham*s  attachment  to 
the  same  gratification,  adds,  that  he  studiously  concealed 
U  with  the  utmost  care.  Lord  North  possessed  better 
ifitellectoal  resourtee  in  himselL  He  possessed  likewise 
the  highest  sources  of  enjoyment  in  his  family,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  childleas ;  and  Ijord  Bute's  fireeide  was  not  charac- 
teriaed  by  the  same  expansion  of  the  heart,  the  same 
•mancipation  from  all  severity  of  form,  or  tbe  same  ebul- 
litiona  of  £u)cy  and  intellect.  His  immediate  prede- 
ceaaor,  the  Duke  of  Gralion,  respecting  whom  **  Junius" 
obaervca,  when  speaking  of  his  domestic  qualities, 
*■  Tour  grace  has  now  made  the  complete  revolution  of 
the  political  xodiac,  from  tbe  scorpion  in  which  you 
stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  virgin  in  the 
boose  of  BIooDMbury ;"  the  dokis  could  stand  no  com- 
petition with  Lord  North  in  tbe  endearing  charities  of 
life,  where  the  minister  becomes  merged  in  the  father, 
the  husband,  and  the  individual.  If  we  would  try  to 
find  hia  equal  in  these  endowments  and  virtues,  we  must 
remount  to  Wriotheslej,  Earl  of  Southimpton,  or  to 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Every  beholder,  while  con- 
templating the  monument  where  rest  the  remains  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  or  of  tbe  second  Mr.  Pitt,  must 
be  penetrated  with  emotions  of  admiration  and  respect ; 
but  all  thooe  who  personally  knew  Lord  North,  or  bad 
ever  mixed  with  him  in  society,  while  regarding  his 
tomb,  would  involuntarily  find  their  eyes  suffused  in 
tears. 

LORD  8T0RM0NT. 

The  poet  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  de- 
partment, was  at  that  time  filled  by  Lord  BtormonI,  a 
nobleman  who,  having  passed  great  part  of  his  life  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity  on  the  continent,  principally  at  the 
courts  of  Dresden  and  Vienna,  neceasarily  possessed  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  politics  of 
Europe.  He  had  nevertheless  manilested  no  great  vigi- 
lance, nor  dispUyed  any  superbr  penetration,  during  bis 
recent  embassy  at  Paris,  where,  it  was  commonly  be 
lieved,  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  protestations,  or 
duped  by  the  artifices,  of  Manrepas  and  of  Vergennes, 
previous  to  the  open  interference  of  France  in  the  afiairs 
of  America.  Hia  near  alliance  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
of  whom  he  was  the  nephew  and  collateral  heir,  if  it 
conferred  no  claim  to  popular  favour,  unquestionably 
conduced  to  render  him  more  acceptable  at  St.  James's. 
Even  hie  enemies  admitted  him  to  possess  application, 
and  whenever  he  rose  in  the  house  of  peers,  he  display- 
ed a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which 
be  spoke,  together  with  great  predaion  of  language  and 
force  of  aignment 
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The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  who  held  the  southern  de- 
partment, wanted  neither  ability  nor  attention  to  public 
buainess;  but  his  natural  endowmenta,  however  solid, 
did  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  He  seemed  to  have  owed 
his  political  as  well  aa  personal  elevation  in  life,  more  to 
bis  good  sense,  penetration,  and  address,  than  to  any  in- 
tellectual superiority.  I  have  aeen  him  much  embar- 
rassed and  disconcerted  in  the  session  of  1781,  when 
called  on  officially  in  the  house  of  lords  to  explain  or  to 
justify  the  measures  adopted  in  Bengal ;  an  embarrass- 
ment which  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  names,  places, 
and  ctrcnmstanoes  iir  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with 
which,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  East  Indies,  he  ought 
to  have  been  acquainted.  We  must  however  recoHect, 
that  very  few  persons,  except  such  as  were  locally  con- 
nected with  India,  had  then  attained  any  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  company's  aflkirs.  Of  this 
assertion  I  could  adduce  many  proofs.  In  February, 
1782,  when  Lord  Shelburne,  speaking  in  the  house  of 
peers,  msde  alluaion  to  •^  a  king,  or  supreme  rajah  of 
the  Mahrattas,"  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  explain  to 
their  lordships  the  nature  and  narrow  limits  of  that 
nominal  sovereignty,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the 
office  of  -  peshwa,"  or  efficient  ruler  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  nine  tenths  of  his  audience  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted. I  recollect  the  astonishment,  not  unmixed 
with  some  degree  of  ridicule,  excited  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  Governor  Johnstone's  first  mention  and 
description  of  the  haitour  of  TrincomaUi,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  a  bay  which  probably  till  that  occasion  had 
never  been  heard  of  by  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
membera.  Though  the  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the 
Carnatic,  in  1780,  powerfully  awakened  tbe  national 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  was  Fox's  memorable  bill, 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  Hastings'  trial,  that  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  kingdom  an  eagerness  for  oriental 
knowledge. 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAIN. 
But  Lord  George  Germain,  who  presided  over  the 
American  department,  attracted,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
far  more  public  consideration,  while  he  presented  a  fairer 
mark  for  parliamentary  attack,  or  for  popular  declamation, 
than  either  of  the  other  secretaries  of  slate.  His  abilities, 
the  circumstance  of  bis  being  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commoiM,  even  the  events  of  his  former  life,  when  com- 
manding the  Britbh  forces  in  Germany ;  and,  above  all, 
the  object  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged ;  a  war, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  1781,  still  professed  to  be 
the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  colonies;  these  united 
circumstances  rendered  Mm,  after  Lord  North,  the  most 
prominent  person  in  administration.  As  I  had  the 
honour  to  enjoy  a  place  in  his  friendship,  and  to  Hve 
with  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy,  I  may  pretend  to  have  known  him  well. 
Nor  will  I  deny  that  I  am  partial  to  his  memory :  but 
that  partiality  will  never  induce  me  to  pervert  or  to  mis- 
repreaent  any  fact;  though  I  am  aware  that  it  may 
unintentionally  bias  my  opinions.  He  bad  completed 
his  sixty -fifth  year  at  this  time ;  but  a  frame  of  body 
naturally  robust,  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  secured 
him  almoat  uninterru|)ted  health,  together  with  the  en- 
joyment of  all  his  facultiea.  In  his  person,  which  rose 
to  near  six  feet,  he  was  muscular,  and  capable  of  endur- 
ing much  bodily  as  well  as  mental  fatigue.  His  coun- 
tenance indicated  intellect,  particularly  hjs  eye,  the 
motions  of  which  were  quick  and  piercing.  On  first 
acquaintance,  his  manner  and  air  impressed  with  an 
idea  of  proud  reserve ;  but  no  man,  in  private  society, 
unbent  himself  more,  or  manifested  less  self-imporunce. 
In  the  midst  of  his  family — ^for  he  rarely  dined  from 
home — and  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  friends,  be 
soon  forgot  the  toils  annexed  to  public  life,  the  asperities 
of  debate,  and  the  vexations  of  office.  Even  after  tbe 
latest  nights  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  always  sat 
down  to  table,  drank  a  pint  of  daret,  and  passed  in  re- 
view the  incidents  of  the  preceding  evening.  It  was 
then  that  his  conversation  became  most  entertaining ; 
aeaaooed  vrith  curious  anecdotea  collected  during  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  passed  in  tbe  highest  circles, 
amidst  the  greatest  affairs,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  on  the  continent,  where  he  had  served ;  embracing 
the  secret  history  of  the  present  and  of  the  two  late 
relgna. 


Though  Lord  George  Germain  was  so  highly  born, 
hb  education  did  not  altogether  correspond  with  his 
extraction,  and  he  owed  fer  more  to  nature  than  to 
eoltivation.  He  had,  indeed,  been  brought  up  in  the 
college  of  Dublin ;  but  he  possessed  little  information 
derived  from  books,  nor  had  he  improved  his  mind  by 
extensive  reading  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years. 
Even  after  his  retreat  from  public  employment,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  at  Drayton,  where  he  had  a  fine 
library,  he  rarely  opened  an  author,  except  for  a  short 
time  on  his  return  from  coursing,  shooting,  riding,  or 
other  favourite  exercisea.  He  had  viaited  Paris,  when 
young,  with  hb  father,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  the 
French  language  was  femiliar  to  him ;  but  with  Horace, 
Tacitus,  or  Cicero,  he  had  formed  little  acquaintance. 
Hb  initiation  into  public  lifis,  politics,  and  parlbment, 
took  place  too  early  to  admit  of  storing  hb  mind  with 
classic  images  or  ideas.  Though  he  was  versed  in 
English  history  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  during 
which  period  of  near  two  centuries  some  one  of  hb 
immedUte  ancestors  had  almost  always  sat,  and  some- 
times presided,  in  the  cooncib  of  the  sovereign,  he  waa 
not  conversant  in  our  annab  of  an  earlier  date.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  witnessed  much  with  hb  own 
eyes,  he  had  heard  still  more  from  others,  he  seized  with 
ease  on  whatet er  was  submitted  to  hb  understanding, 
and  he  forgot  nothing. 

In  business  he  was  rapid,  yet  dear  and  accurate,  rather 
negligent  in  hb  style,  which  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  unstudied  and  frequently  care- 
less, even  in  his  offidal  despatches.  But  there  was  no 
obscuri^  or  ambiguity  in  bis  compositions.  Capable  of 
application  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  nevertheless  passed 
little  time  at  the  desk,  or  in  the  closet ;  and  while  sec- 
retary of  state,  under  critical  as  well  as  perilous  drcum- 
stancea,  when  every  courier  brought,  or  might  bring, 
accounts  the  most  disastrous,  no  man  who  saw  him  at 
table,  or  of  an  evening  in  hb  drawing-room,  would  have 
suq>ected  from  hb  deportment  and  conversation  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  An^erican  war  reposed  prindpally 
on  hb  shoulders.  More  than  one  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  personal  ac- 
ceptability with  tbe  king ;  but  none  exerdsed  tbe  privi- 
lege of  speaking  with  more  freedom  to  him.  Lord 
George  aeldom  hazarded  to  ask  favours,  but  when  he 
undertook  any  cause,  he  never  receded  till  he  bad  ob- 
tained tbe  object.  Dr.  Eliot,  who  then  practised  physio 
with  some  celebrity,  and  of  whose  medical  skill  Lord 
George  entertained  a  high  opinion,  induced  him  to 
exert  his  interest  at  court  for  procuring  the  doctor  to  be 
created  a  baronet.  The  king,  who  dbliked  Eliot  per- 
sonally, and  regarded  hb  professional  talenta  with  as 
liule  partiality,  dbplayed  much  repugnance  to  grant  the 
request.  Yielding,  however,  at  last — •«  Well,  my  lord," 
aaid  he,  <*  since  you  desire  it,  let  it  be :  but  remember, 
he  shall  not  be  my  pbysidan."  **  No,  sir,"  answered 
Lord  George,  bowing,  «he  shall  be  your  majesty's 
baronet,  and  my  pbysidan."  The  king  laughed,  and 
Eliot  was  raised  to  the  baronetage. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  down  to  the  last  hour  that 
Lord  George  remained  a  member  of  that  aasembly,  he 
was  constantly  the  object  of  the  severest  and  moat 
pointed  atUcks  of  tbe  opposition,  who  always  hoped  to 
force  from  hb  irritability  the  secret  or  the  fact  which  he 
had  vainly  attempted  to  extort  from  the  apathy  and  tran- 
quillity of  Lord  North.  In  thb  endeavour  they  fre- 
quently succeeded,  for  Lord  George,  goaded  by  r»- 
proochea,  often  fictitious,  frequently  unjust,  and  always 
exaggerated,  generally  sUrted  up  sooner  or  bter,  repdied 
the  charges  advanced,  and  in  so  doing  sometimes  put 
the  adversary  in  poasession  of  the  very  matter  which 
they  sought  to  discover.  He- spoke,  as  he  wrote,  without 
much  premeditation,  from  the  impulse  of  the  occasion — 
in  animated,  rather  than  in  correct  bnguago— with 
vehemence,  but  not  vrithout  dignity.  Hb  voice  waa 
powerful,  and  hb  figure  commanding;  though  he  did 
not  always  thoroughly  possess  himself,  nor  displsy  the 
cooln^  demanded  by  so  trying  a  aituation  as  that  of 
American  secretary.  Hb  opponenta,  who  well  knew, 
availed  themselves  of  thb  defect  in  hb  formation  of 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  keenneaa  of  hb  sight 
gave  him  a  prodigious  advantage  over  Lord  North,  when 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  George  Germain  had 
no  sooner  Uken  his  seat  on  the  treasury  bench,  than  he 
pervaded  with  a  glance  of  hb  eye  the  opposition  benches, 
saw  who  attended,  as  well  as  who  were  absent,  and 
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formed  hit  coDclatioot  acfionlinglj  on  the  butiiietf  of 
the  day.  He  used  to  say,  that  for  tboae  who  were  eo- 
abled  to  txerciae  tbUi  iacuUy  every  thing  was  to  be  aeen 
in  the  boude ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  notbiog  except 
(leclamalicn  wai  to  be  gained  by  the  ear.  No  man 
bftler  understood  the  management  of  parliament^the 
prolongation  or  acceleration  of  a  debate,  according  to 
tbe  temper  or  the  namber  of  the  membera  preaeol— and 
«very  douii  of  official  dexterity  or  addreat,  requisite  in 
conducting  affaira  submitted  to  a  popular  assembly.  To 
all  these  aria  of  government,  he  had  senrod  two  long 
and  severe  appreoticeabips  in  Ireland,  as  aecretary  to 
his  ftitber,  tbe  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  successively  lord 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  In  political  courage  and 
firnmess  he  was  not  deficient.  I  have  seen  him  in  cir- 
cumatances  which  sufficiently  put  those  qualities  to  the 
proof,  towards  the  close  oi  the  American  war,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender  at 
York  Town, — a  diaaster  of  the  most  irreparable  nature, 
tbe  load  of  which  fell  almost  exclusively  on  himself. 

While  summing  op  Lord  Oeorge*s  character,  it  is  so 
impossible  not  to  think  of  the  business  at  Minden,  and 
consequently  not  to  allude  to  it,  that  my  ailence  on  this 
sul  ject  would  seem  to  imply  my  conviction  of  the  jus- 
ticu  of  tbe  sentence  passed  on  him  by  tbe  court  martiaL 
On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  how  delicate  and  invidious  a 
matter  it  is,  on  which  to  touch,  even  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  Ifet,  as  personal,  and  poli- 
tical courage,  though  altogther  dissimilar,  are  commonly 
considered  to  have  an  intimate  connection — as  we  are 
even  with  difficulty  induced  to  allow  or  duly  to  estimate 
any  virtues,  however  eminent,  in  a  man  whom  we  sup> 
pose  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  former  of  those  essen- 
tial qualities — as  general  prejudice  is  certainly  in  Lord 
George's  disfavour,  and  as  I  may  claim  to  possess  some 
information  on  the  subject,  I  shall  enter  briefly  into 
tbe  disquisition. 

I  lay  no  stress  on  Lord  George  Germain's  illusttious 
extraction,  since  we  all  know  that  the  greatest  houses 
have  produced  tbe  most  degenerate  descendants;  in- 
stances of  which  in  point,  to  which  I  forbear  alluding, 
have  occurred  in  our  own  times.    Pope  justly  exclaims, 

<*  What  can  ennoble  slaves,  or  sots,  or  cowards  1 
Alas !  Not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards !" 

It  is,  nevertheless,  an  incentive  to  noble  achievements, 
when  we  descend  from  those  who  have  performed  such 
actions.  The  memorable  letter  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  describing  his  duel  with  Lord  Bruce,  under 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  commemorated  in  the 
«  Guardian  ;"  and  tho  celebrated  sodg,  beginning, 

«  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land, 
We  men  at  sea  indite ;" 

which  was  composed  by  Charles,  Esrl  of  Dorset,  Lord 
George's  grandfather,  as  we  are  assured,  on  the  night 
before  the  engagement  between  the  English  fleet,  and 
that  of  Holland,  commanded  by  Opdam,  under  Charles 
the  Second's  reign, — these  two  productions,  which  are 
as  universally  known  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  suflktently  sttest  that  he  drew  his  lineage  from 
men  of  courage.  His  maternal  grandfather.  Marshal 
Colyear,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Portmore,  and  go- 
vernor of  Namnr,  with  whom  Lord  George  passed  mii«h 
time  in  his  youth,  had  grown  gray  in  all  tha  sieges  and 
battles  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  William  tbe  Third. 
As  soon  OS  England  took  a  part  in  the  war  occasioned 
by  tbe  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1743,  Lord 
George  was  sent  to  the  continent,  where  he  served,  if 
not  with  marked  distinction,  certainly  without  the 
slii^test  reproach,  under  the  command  of  Lord  8t:air, 
and  of  his  late  Britannic  majesty.  In  1745,  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  a  number  of  our  officers  fell, 
be  received  a  roosket^Mill  in  the  breast,  and  was  thrown 
npon  a  wagon,  with  many  others  He  had  preserved 
the  uniform  that  he  wore  on  that  day,  which  I  have  seen 
and  examined,  bearing  on  it  the  mark  of  the  ball,  cor- 
reftponding  to  the  place  where  he  was  struck,  and  other 
holes  in  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  perforated  by  bullets. 
During  the  domestic  reliellion  that  followed  the  defeat 
of  Fontenoy,  being  recalled  to  his  own  country,  he  ac- 
companied William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  the  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land, where  great  commendation  was  bestowed  on  bia 
itnricea. 


THE  EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 

The  Earl  of  Baiulwicb,  who  had  praaided  doring  ten 
years  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  was  univeraally 
admitted  to  possess  eminent  talems,  great  applicatioti  to 
the  duties  of  his  oflke,  and  long  acquaintance  with  pub* 
lie  business.  A  disungnished  Totary  of  wit,  convi- 
viality, and  pleasnre,  he  had  nevertheless  been  early 
initiated  into  political  life ;  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pelham, 
then  first  minister,  aa  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in 
1748,  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-k-Cbapelle.  In  all  his  ofli- 
cial  functions  he  displayed  perspttliity  as  well  as  despatch. 
No  naval  officer  who  stated  his  demand  to  the  first  lord 
of  the  admirality,  with  becoming  brevity,  ever  waited  for 
an  answer ;  and  be  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^  If  any 
man  will  draw  up  his  case,  and  put  his  name  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate  reply ; 
where  he  compels  me  to  turn  over  the  sheet  he  most 
wait  my  leisure."  How  laconically,  yet  forcibly, 
he  could  write,  with  what  conciseness  and  severity 
blended,  he  exhibited  in  his  memorable  note  to  Mr. 
Eden,  afterwards  created  Lord  Auckland.  That  gentle- 
man, when  he  quitted  bis  political  friends  in  1786,  in 
order  to  join  Mr.  Pitt,  who  sent  him  over  to  Paris  for 
^e  purpose  of  negotiating  the  commercial  treaty,  ad- 
dresseil  a  circular  letter  to  them,  endeavouring  to  explain 
and  to  justify  his  line  of  conduct.  Lord  Sandwich,  in 
answer  to  tho  letter  that  he  received  on  the  occasion, 
instantly  wrote  back  these  words,  **  Sir,  your  letter  is 
before  me,  and  it  will  presently  be  behind  me.  I  remain, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant."  Polite,  accessible,  and 
endowed  with  great  natural  capacity,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  acquire  the  public  favour,  in  no 
less  a  degree  than  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  But  many  causes  conduced  to  render  him 
an  object  of  popular  dislike  or  disapprobation ;  some  of 
which  were  personal,  others  political.  At  an  early 
period  of  hu  majesty's  reign,  Wilkes  and  Churchill 
combined  their  powers  in  order  to  expose  his  character 
to  universal  condemnation.  The  former,  in  his  **  Letter 
to  the  electors  of  Aylesbury,"  written  from  Paris,  in 
October,  1764,  designatea  Lord  Sandwich,  as  **  the  most 
abandoned  man  of  the  age;"  while  Churchill,  in  his 
poem  of  the  ^  Candidate,"  speaking  of  him,  says : — 

«  Search  earth,  search  hell,  the  devil  cannot  find 
An  agent  like  Lothario  to  his  mind." 

However  unjust  or  exaggerated  might  be  these  accu- 
sations, yet  we  must  own  that  the  part  he  took  in  de- 
nouncing the  **  Essay  on  Woman,"  to  the  house  of  peers, 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  confidence,  and 
atlractcdiowards  him  the  severest  animadversions  of  the 
author,  whose  pen  inflicted  the  most  incurable  wounds. 
Though  he  had  already  attained,  at  this  time,  his  sixty- 
second  year,  his  licentious  mode  of  life  seemed  more 
befitting  a  minister  of  Charles  the  Second  than  a  confi- 
dential servant  of  George  the  Third.  His  fortune, 
which  did  not  altogether  correspond  with  his  high  rank 
and  habits  of  gratification  and  expense,  was  supposed  to 
lay  him  open  to  seduction ;  or  at  least  to  render  him 
capable  of  listening  to  propositions  that  a  more  inde- 
pendent man  might  have  disdained.  His  enemies,  who 
were  numerous  and  violent,  maintained  that  even  official 
appointments  were  sometimes  confisTred,  under  conditions 
not  honourable  to  tbe  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Naval 
commanders,  sent  to  important  stations,  on  which  great 
emoluments  might  be  naturally  expected  to  arise  from 
captures,  were  asserted  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  with 
their  patron,  and  even  to  divide  with  him  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  pecuniary  acquisitions.  However  impro- 
bable or  unproved  were  these  assertions,  which  doubtless 
originated  in  party  malevolence,  yet,  as  names  and  minute 
X>articulars  were  added  or  invented,  they  obtained  general 
credit,  and  made  a  deep  impression.  All  the  eloquence 
of  Fox  in  one  house  of  parliament^  and  all  the  labDrioos 
pertinacity  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  other,  had 
l)een  employed  during  auccessive  sessions,  not  without 
efiect,  in  impressing  the  public  mind  with  unfavourable 
sentiments  towards  him.  Palliser  waa  represented  as 
the  olfject  of  his  partiality  ;  Kcppel,  as  the  victim  of  his 
persecution.  During  the  riots  of  the  preceding  summer, 
in  June,  1780,  ho  had  been  marked  out  by  the  mob  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  eflfects  of  their  blind 
animosity. 

With  oonsummata  ability  Lord  Sandwich  had  con- 
<|ructod  a  apecioa  of  political  citidel  within  the  mink* 


terial  treiichea,  wbleh  acknowledged  hardly  any  other 
commander  or  comptroller  than  himself.  The  India 
Hooae  constituted  this  fortress,  of  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  secret  keys.  Many  of  the  leadingr 
directors,  among  whom  were  the  two  chairmen,  looked 
for  orders,  as  it  was  commonly  belicTed,  not  so  mnch  to 
Lord  North  as  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Tho 
influence  conferred  by  such  a  source  of  power,  at  a  time 
when  the  East  India  Boaid  of  Control  had  jno  extstence, 
cannot  easily  be  estimated.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
endeavours  to  sustain  it  by  every  possible  means,  and 
well  aware  of  his  importance,  he  contrived  to  distribnta 
among  his  chief  adherents,  in  Leadenhall  street,  some  of 
the  minor  honours  of  tbe  crown.  On  all  great  occasions, 
when  the  concealed  springs  of  that  complicated  machine, 
denominated  the  East  India  Company,  were  necessary 
to  be  touched,  application  was  made  to  Lord  Sandwich. 
Even  the  intimations  sent  from  tbe  treasury  often  re- 
mained inefficient  tilt  confirmed  by  him  ;  and  when  the 
first  minister,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1760,  wae 
prevailed  on  to  recommend  Lord  Macartney  for  governor 
of  Madras,  as  successor  to  Rumbold,  he  found  that  no 
serious  attention  was  paid  to  his  wishes,  before  the 
admiralty  lent  its  co-operation.  So  vast  a  field  of  ex- 
clusive patronage  and  favour,  rendered  its  possessor  not 
only  independent  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  but 
formidable  to  them  ;  and  he  might  justly  be  acconnted 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  able,  members  of  the  administration. 

LORD  AMHERST. 

With  Lord  Amherst  I  waa  well  acquainted.  In  hia 
person  he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
an  intelligent  countenance.  As  commander  in  chief,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  as  commanding  in  chief  the 
forces,  he  enjoyed  a  place  in  the  cabinet  To  Lionel* 
Duke  of  Dorset,  he  owed  his  first  entrance  into  the  array. 
From  the  situation  of  a  private  gentleman,  descended  of 
a  good  Kentish  family,  but  of  veiy  slender  fortune,  hia 
military  talents  and  his  success  in  America  had  deserv- 
edly elevated  him  to  the  Dritish  peerage.  Selected  by 
the  discerning  eye  of  the  Eari  of  Chatham,  he  had  been 
pent  out  as  the  companion  of  Wolfe,  whose  brilliant  con- 
quest of  Quebec  was  confirmed  by  Amherst*s  subsequent 
reduction  of  Montreal  and  Upper  Canada.  Under  the 
shade  of  these  laurels,  so  honourably  earned,  which  had 
likewise  been  remunerated  with  the  order  of  the  Dath,  be 
seemed  to  challenge  the  national  esteem,  not  to  say  their 
gratitude.  Individually  he  possessed  both:  but  in  hia 
official  character,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  did  not 
eacapo  censnrto  on  Tarious  points,  materially  aflectingf 
the  discipline  and  the  honour  of  the  service.  Not  that 
I  would  be  understood  to  say  of  Lord  Amherst,  what 
"  Junius"  asserts  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  his  first 
memorable  letter,  dated  21st  of  January,  1769;  a  letter 
which,  fortunately  for  *«  Junius,"  induced  Sir  William 
Draper  to  become  liOrd  Granby's  defender,  and  thus 
attracted  public  notice  towards  the  production.  He 
there  charges  that  nobleman  with  **  degrading  the  office 
of  commander  in  chief  into  a  broker  of  commissions.^ 
But  though  Lord  Amherst  was  not  liable  to  such  an 
iropntation,  yet  neither  he,  nor  any  subject,  eitcept  one 
neariy  allied  to  the  throne,  is  raised  by  birth  and  situa- 
tion sufficiently  above  the  crowd  of  petitioners  who 
assail  him  in  his  military  capacity,  to  set  at  defiance 
private  clamour,  menaces,  and  importunity. 

As  a  member  of  tbe  administration,  no  ability,  how- 
ever recognised  or  transcendent,  and  no  past  services, 
however  eminent,  could  have  secured  the  public  favour 
to  Lord  Amherst,  in  tho  midst  of  a  war  such  as  that 
carried  on  against  America,  marked  by  ill  success,  and 
now  become  almost  hopeless '  In  its  prospective  objects. 
The  constitutional .  tranquillity  of  his  temper  secured 
him,  howcTer,  from  being  ruffled  at  any  indications  of 
popular  dissatisfaction.  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a 
man  who  possessed  more  stoical  apathy,  or  command 
OTcr  himself.  Naturally  taciturn  and  reserved,  he  rarely 
disclosed  his  sentiments  on  any  subject  of  a  political 
nature.  Even  at  the  cabinet  dinners,  which  were  held 
weekly,  I  have  heard  Lord  Sackville  say,  (bat  though  he 
always  ga^e  hia  decided  affirmative  or  negative  to  the 
specific  measure  proposed,  yet  he  always  did  it  in  a  few 
words,  ofien  by  a  monosyllabic ;  but  never  could,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  be  induced  to  assign  tbe  reasons,  or 
to  state  the  grounds  of  hia  opinion.  His  judgment  was 
aoQod,  and  his  andcrstanding  solid ;  hct  neither  cuiti- 
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inlcd  ^f  ^doQAtion,  nor  expuided  bj  oltgtnt  kiiowWdg«. 
Tnm  the  wmm  entertained  of  hie  eerly  ^ervieee  beyond 
tiM  AtleoHc,  be  would  bave  attraeled  onHersel  nspeel, 
If  tiM  official  ami  ministerial  poeta  which  be  occupied 
bad  Bel  ooonterbalanced  the  operation  of  tboee  leapleiid- 
enl  aenrieea  on  the  public  mind. 

LORD  THURLOW. 

Locd  Thnrlow,  who  at  this  time  had  held  the  great 

•eal  between  two  and  three  years,  ihoogb  in  point  of  age 

the  youngest  member  of  the  cabinet,  enjoyed  in  many 

lespects  greater  consideration  than  almost  any  other 

individDal  composing  it     He  had  been  indebted,  in  his 

joQth,  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  importunities 

«f  iba  celebrated  Dochess  of  Queensbury,  the  friend  of 

Gay,  Pope,  and  Swift,  for  first  procuring  him,  from  Lord 

Bute,  a  Ml  gown,  to  which  distinction  he  long  ineflfect- 

uaUy  aspin^.      Hb  talents  had  subsequently  excited 

great  admiration  in  both  booses  of  parliament,  not  less 

than  aft  the  bar.     While  he  sat  in  the  house  of  Qommons, 

as  attorney-general,  during  more  than  seven  years,  from 

1771  to  1776,  Lord  North  derived  the  greatest  assistance 

from  bis  eloquence  and  ability.     His  removal  to  the 

hovitt  of  peers  would  even  have  left  an  awful  blank  on 

the  treaaury  bench  in  the  midst  of  the  American  war,  if 

him  place  had  not,  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  been 

ably,   perhaps  fully,   supplied    by    Weddeiburn.      As 

apMker  of  the  upper  house,  Lord  Thurlow  fulfilled  all 

the  expectations  previously  entertained  of  him.     His 

Tety  person,  figure,  voice,  and  manner,  were  formed  to 

land  dtgaity  to  the  woolsack.    Of  a  dark  complexion, 

aod  harsh,  but  regular  features,  with  a  severe  and  com- 

I— inline  demeanour,  which  might  be  sometimes  denomi- 

Bftlad  stem,  he  impressed  his  auditors  with  awe,  before 

1m  opened  his  lips.    Bnergy,  acuteness,  and  prodigious 

powars  of  argument,  characterised  him  in  debate.     His 

eomprehcnaive  mind  enabled  him  to  embrace  the  question 

•nder  diacossion,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  all  its  bearings 

mod  relfttiona.    Nor,  if  we  except  Lord  Camden,  who  was 

already  far  advanced  in  Hfe,  did  the  opposition  possess 

may  legml  talents  in  the  house  of  peers  that  could  be 

jvatly  put  in  competition  with  those  of  Lord  Thurlow. 

Tbeae  admirable  parts  were  nevertheless  by  no  means 
unaecompanicd  with  corresponding  defects.      As  lord 
chancellor,  he  was  accoaed  of  procrastination,  in  sufier- 
ing  tbe  causes  brought  before  him  in  his  court  to  accu- 
mulate without  end.    Perhaps  this  charge,  too  frequently 
made  against  those  who  have  held  the  great  seal,  was 
not,  however,  more  true,  as  applied  to  him,  than  of  others 
wlio  auooeeded  to  his  office.     But  even  in  parliament, 
hia  temper,  morose,  sullen,  and  intractable,  sometimes 
maatering  his  reason,  prevented  him  from  always  exert- 
ing the  faculties  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
or  at  least  clouded  and  obscured  their  eflect.    In  the 
cabinet,  theae  defects  of  character  which  rendered  him 
often  impracticable,  were  not  to  be  aurmouoted  by  any 
afibrta  or  remonstrances.    It  can  hardly  be  believed  that 
at  the  ministerial  dinners,  where,  afier  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, measures  of  state  were  often  discussed  or  agiuted, 
Lord  Thurlow  would  frequi:ntly  refuse  to  take  any  part 
He  has  even  more  than  once  left  his  colleagues  to  deli- 
berate, while  he  sullenly  stretched  himself  along  the 
chairs,  and  feU,  or  appeared  to  fell,  feat  asleep.    If  I  had 
Bot  received  this  fact  from  an  eye-witness,  and  a  member 
ef  that  cabinet,  I  should  not  indeed  venture  to  report  so 
improbable  a  circumstance. 

Notwithstanding  the  ruggedneas  and  asperity  which 
be  displayed — qualities  that  procured  him  the  nick-name 
of  ike  tigrr — no  man  could  at  timea  appear  more  pleas* 
ing,  aftble,  and  communicative  in  conversation.  I  have 
once  or  twice  seen  him  on  such  occasions,  which  were 
mere  highly  valued,  because  they  were  rare  or  unex- 
pected. During  the  period  of  hia  youth,  he  had  led  a 
diasoiute  life,  and  bad  given  proofs  of  his  devotion  to 
plessures,  scarcely  compatible,  as  it  might  have  been 
thought,  with  the  severe  studies  and  profeasion  of  the 
kw.  To  these  irregularities,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
imprudently  ventured  to  allude,  while  on  her  trial  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  when  Thurlow  was  attor^ 
ney-generaL  Like  Henley,  Earl  of  Northington,  his 
predecessor  in  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  Thurlow 
mingled  oaths  and  execrations  with  his  common  dis- 
course. In  the  afternoon  of  life,  conviviality,  wine,  and 
society,  unbent  his  niind.  It  was  with  .Mr.  Rigby,  Lord 
6ow^,  Lord  Weymouth,  Mr.  Dondaa,  and  a  few  other 
ftfeada»  ti»t  ha  tki*w  oShJM  oaastiftional  rnnaHj*  At 


tbe  pay-office  in  Whitehall,  where  Rigby  then  resided, 
Lord  Thurlow  forgot  the  double  toils  annexed  to  his 
situation,  as  head  of  the  law  and  as  minister  of  state. 
Poaaeased  of  fecultiea  ao  tranacendent,  however  mingled 
with  humen  weakness  and  infirmity,  he  must  always  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
who  sat  in  the  councils  of  Oeorge  the  Third,  at  any 
period  of  hia  raign. 

LORD  BATHURST. 
We  deacend  now  to  the  less  efficient  members  of  the 
cabinet  Lord  Bathurst,  who  had  been  at  thia  time  presU 
dent  of  the  council  ever  since  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Oower,  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  was  son  to  the  celebrated 
Allen  Bathurst,  created  a  peer  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1711, 
and  who  might,  at  the  time  of  hia  decease,  be  considered 
as  tbe  la^  of  the  great  knot  of  wits  and  men  of  genius 
that  rendered  in  some  measure  illustrious  the  short  as 
well  as  inglorious  ministry  of  Oxford^  and  Bolingbroke. 
It  is  to  him  that  Pope  addresaea  the  *«  Third  Epistle  of 
his  Moral  Essays  ;'*  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Burlington,  the  femous  architect,  that  he  alludes,  when 
he  says, 

"  Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil  1 
Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle?** 

Ho  lived  to  an  almoat  patriarchal  age,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  faculties  of  hia  mind ;  passing  the 
greater  \mn  of  the  evening  of  hia  life  amidst  those 
woods  and  in  those  shadea  which  he  had  reared,  imraor- 
taliaed  by  Pope,  at  Oakley  Grove,  in  Gloucestershire^ 
enjoying  the  rare  felicity  to  aee  his  son  hold  the  great 
seal  of  England.  I  believe  he  died  in  1775,  having  by 
a  singular  destiny,  which  perhaps  has  no  parallel  in  our 
history,  outlived  more  than  sixty  yeara  the  princess  who 
Raised  him  to  the  peerage. 

His  son  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  least  able 
Uwyer  to  whom  the  great  aeal  of  thia  country  was  con- 
fided,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord 
King,  who  became  chancellor  under  George  the  First, 
though  he  survived  his  feculties,  and  is  said  to  have 
driveled  on  the  bench,  originally  displayed  eminent 
parts— which  deservedly  raiaed  him  from  ao  obacure 
origin,  his  father  having  been  a  bookaeller  at  Exeter,  to 
that  great  legal  dignity.  Yet  LonI  Bathurst  held  his 
oflioe  during  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  I  have  been  aa- 
-aured  that  his  decrees,  while  at  the  head  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  were  in  general  regarded  by  the  bar,  as  wise, 
just,  and  unexceptionable.  He  was,  of  all  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  tbo  most  advanced  in  age ;  nor  could  he, 
like  his  ftuher,  boast  of  exemption  from  the  infirmities 
usually  attendant  on  that  period  of  hfe.  A  degree  of 
caducity  was  visible  in  his  frame,  and  even  his  mind  did 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  decay.  In  pariia- 
ment  his  talents  were  rarely  exerted — ^but  his  unsullied 
character,  and  moral  qualities,  entitled  him  to  universal 
respect 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  as  lord  privy  seal,  in  right  of 
his  office,  filled  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  His  near  affinity 
to  Lord  North,  and  that  circumstance  alone,  placed  him 
oatensibly  in  administmtion*— Lord  Dartmouth's  mother 
having  married,  after  her  first  husband's  decease,  the 
Earl  of  Guilford.  In  his  public  character,  whether  in 
or  out  of  parliament,  he  excited  little  or  no  share  of 
general  attention. 

MR.  JENKINSON. 

The  secretary  at  war,  on  the  contrary,  though 
ing  no  place  in  the  cabinet,  constituted  an  object  of 
universal  consideration,  and  attracted  all  eyes  towards 
him.  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  since  created  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  occupied,  in  1781,  that  employment.  Few 
persons,  in  the  course  of  this  long  and  eventful  reign, 
have  played  so  important  a  part  behind  the  curtain  of 
state.  Still  fewer  in  viydoals  have  attaii>ed  to  auch  emi- 
nence, personal  as  well  as  political,  unaided  by  the 
advantages  of  high  birth,  or  of  natural  connections.  De- 
scended from  a  very  reapectabte  family,  that  had  been 
raised  to  the  baronetage  by  Charlea  the  Second,  in  1661, 
his  paternal  fortune  was  nevertheless  of  the  moat  limited 
description,  when  he  commenced  his  career.  But  his 
talents  soon  dispersed  the  clouds  that  attended  the  morn- 
ing of  his  life.  They  recommended  him  to  Lord  Bute, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  who  made  Mr.  Jenkin- 
aon  hia  private  aecretary ;  and,  through  the  interposition 
ai  that  nnhfcwnan,  he  bacui*  panomlly  known  to  tho 


sovereign.  When  Lord  Bute  withdrew,  -in  1768,  firoa 
the  post  of  first  mbister,  Mr.  Jenkinson  still  eontinuad 
to  occupy  the  saoie  confidential  empkyyBwnt  ander  hia 
successor,  George  Grenville ;  nor  was  he  displaced  till 
Lord  Rodungham  came  into  power,  when  Burke  80o« 
eeeded  him  in  that  aituation.  Tfaoaa  who  auppooed,  or 
asserted,  that  a  aecret  communication  was  still  mtia* 
Uined  between  Lord  Bute  and  the  king,  ae  well  aa  all 
those  who  chose  to  cbnskler  Lord  Bvte  as  the  tAciant^ 
though  concealed,  mover  of  the  machine  of  govermneBt^ 
accused  Mr.  Jenkinson  of  forming  the  cenidsntiid  gw- 
dium  through  which  that  intercourse  waa  ptineipallj 
maintained.  So  delicate  a  trust,  if  we  aasume  Its  exis^ 
enoe,  necessarily  expoaed  him  to  popular  cUmour,  aa 
being  equally  unconstitutional  in  itaelf;  and  dengerova. 
to  tbe  libertiea  of  the  British  people.  But  in  proportion) 
to  the  obloquy  that  such  an  imputation  excited,  was  th» 
respect  that  it  attracted. 

As  Loid  Bute  gradually  retired  into  the  ahade  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  became  hnsensibly  forgotten,  Mr.  Jenkinson 
proportionably  came  forward  b  hia  own  person,  and  on 
his  own  proper  merits.  Throughout  the  whole  period 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  fit>m  1770  down  to  178S, 
his  intercourse  with  the  king,  and  even  hia  infloenoe 
over  the  royal  mind,  were  assumed  to  be  constant,  pro- 
gressive, commensurate  with,  and  sometimes  paramount 
to,  or  subversive  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  first 
minister.  However  difficult  of  proof  such  assertions 
were,  and  however  contrary,  as  I  believe  they  were,  to 
truth  or  fact,  they  did  not  operate  the  less  forcibly  en  tbe 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  were  not  less  eagerly  credited  by 
men  of  all  parties.  No  denials  on  the  part  of  persons 
in  power  could  erase  the  impression  which  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  industriously  circulated  tbiough  the  king- 
dom. In  the  house  of  commons,  where  their  operation 
wns  widely  felt,  the  speakers  in  opposition  continually 
affected  to  consider  Lord  North,  together  with  the  whole 
cabinet,  as  played  on  by  unseen  agents,  who  alone  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  state,  and  the  real  confidence  of  the 
crown.  They  did  not  scruple  even  to  designate  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson as  the  depository  of  this  mysterious  and  undefined 
influence,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Of  course,  whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  all  attention  waa 
absoibed  by  him,  as  being  the  supposed  oracle  who  knew, 
and  might  promulgate,  those  hidden  truths  of  state  in 
which  ministers  themselves,  it  was  pretended,  were  not 
always  allowed  to  participate,  and  of  which  he  consti- 
tuted the  only  certain  channel. 

At  this  time  he  was  about  fifty-four  yeara  of  age,  and 
in  his  person  he  rose  above  the  common  height  Tbe 
expression  of  his  countenance  I  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, as,  without  having  in  his  face  any  lines  strongly 
marked,  it  was  not  destitute  of  deep  intelligence.  Re- 
flection and  caution  seemed  to  be  stamped  on  every 
feature,  while  his  eyes  were  ususlly,  even  in  conversa- 
tion, directed  downwards  towards  the  earth.  Something 
impervious  and  inscrutable  seemed  to  accompany  and  to 
characterise  bis  demeanour,  which  awakened  curiosity, 
while  it  repressed  enquiry.  His  enemies  asserted  that 
he  resembled  a  dark  lantern ;  and  as  much  as  the  hu- 
man figure  or  physiognomy  can  ever  be  supposed  to  ofifer 
such  a  strange  similarity,  unquestionably  it  existed  in 
him.  Even  the  twinkling  motion  of  his  eyelids,  which 
he  half  closed  from  time  to  time  in  speaking,  made  the 
allusion,  however  fanciful,  more  close  and  striking.  His 
inannera  were  polite,  calm,  and  unassuming — grave,  if 
not  cold,  but  not  distant,  without  any  mixture  of  pride 
or  aflectation.  In  aodety,  though  reserved,  he  was  not 
silent ;  and  though  guarded  on  certain  topics,  communi- 
cative on  ordinary  subjects.  He  always  appeared  as  if 
desirous  to  disclaim,  and  to  reject,  the  ^consideration 
which  he  involuntarily  attracted.  It  was  not  difficult  on 
a  short  acquaintance,  to  discover  that  ho  had  read  men 
more  than  books ;  and  that  his  education  had  been  of  an 
inferior,  as  well  as  limited  kind.  He  neithek'  manifested 
the  elegant  information  acquired  by  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries, nor  the  claasic  ideas  and  images  derived  from  a 
femiliarity  with  the  productions  of  antiquity.  Even  his 
knowledge  of  modern  history  was  rather  financial  and 
commercial  thrn  general  or  criticaL  But,  in  recom- 
pense for  these  deficiencies,  he  possessed  mere  useful 
and  solid  attainmenta,  calculated  to  raise  their  possessor 
in  life. 

No  man  in  official  situation  was  supposed  to  under- 
stand better  the  principles  of  trade,  navigation,  manufac- 
tum,  and  lovonao.    He  had  written  and  publiahed  on 
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tbow  labjeoli,  in  »  BiMiier  thai  raffieieirtly  inroted  hk 
profound  aoquuntenca  iHth  thmxu  Sapple,  fMtient, 
mUd,  kboiiow,  penerering,  attentive  to  improTe  the  fa- 
▼ourable  occaiiona  which  preMOted  themselvee,  and 
always  eool,  he  never  lost  the  ground  that  he  had  <moe 
gahied.  Ab  a  ipeaker  in  the  houM  of  eommona,  he  rose 
aaldom,  nnleai  ealled  oot  by  particular  drcnmstancea ; 
nor  when  on  hia  legs  did  he  ever  weary  the  patience  of 
hia  aoffitoiB.  No  ray  of  wit,  hnmoar,  or  levity,  pervaded 
hie  apeeehea.  He  neither  introdueed  into  them  meta- 
phora,  digieMione,  nor  dtatiooa.  All  waf  fact  and 
bodnan.  His  language  had  notiiing  in  it  animated  or 
elevated.  Scarcely  was  it,  indeed,  always  eorrect,  or 
azempt  from  some  little  inelegandes  of  diction.  But  it 
never  was  defiietive  in  the  essentials  of  perspicuity, 
brevity,  and  thorough  information.  He  used  to  remind 
JM  of  a  man  crossing  a  torrent  on  stones;  and  so  care- 
fully did  he  place  his  foot  at  ev«ry  atep,  as  never  once 
lo  wet  hu  shoe.  I  have  seen  him,  before  a  crowded 
houae,  acquit  himself  with  wonderful  dexterity,  while 
aeorelary  at  war,  when  officially  addressing  parliamenU 
fiaeh  <iaali6catbna,  even  independent  of  the  supposed 
fovour  of  the  sovereign,  necessarily  rendered  him  an 
object  of  respect  and  of  attention  to  every  party. 

MR.  RIGBY. 
Rigby,  sole  paymaster  of  the  forces,  occupied  scarcely 
an  ioferbr  place  to  Jenklnson,  in  the  public  estimation. 
As  if  he  had  meant  to  show  that  be  acted  IndependeDtly 
of  ministers,  and  was  above  iheir  contiol,  be  never  sat 
on  the  government  side  of  the  house— but  he  did  not  on 
that  account  give  the  less  unqualified  support,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  administration.  When  in  his  place,  he  was 
invariably  habited  in  a  full  dress  suit  of  clothes,  com- 
monly of  a  purple,  or  dark  colour,  without  lace  or  em- 
broidery,  close  buttoned,  with  his  sword  thrust  through 
the  pocket.  His  countenance  was  very  expressive,  but 
not  of  genius;  still  less  did  it  indicate  timidity  or 
modesty.  All  the  comforts  of  the  pay-office  seemed  to 
be  eloquently  depictured  in  it — ^and  the  "  lumen  purpa- 
reum"  which  beamed  from  his  features,  served  as  a  com- 
ment on  the  text  of  **  Junius,*'  when  he  panegyrises  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  solitary  protection  of  **  blushing 
merit/'  in  Mr.  Rigby's  person.  His  manner,  rough,  yet 
frank;  bold,  but  manly — admirably  set olf  whatever  sen- 
timents be  uttered  in  parliament.  Like  Jenkinson,  he 
borrowed  neither  from  ancient  nor  from  modern  authors. 
His  eloquence  was  altogether  his  own,  simple,  strong, 
and  natural ;  addressed,  not  to  the  fancy,  but  to  the  plain 
comprehension  of  his  hearers.  Whatever  he  meant,  he 
expressed  indeed  without  circumlocution,  or  declamalion. 
There  was  a  happy  audacity  about  his  forehead,  which 
must  have  been  the  gift  of  nature :  art  could  never  attain 
to  it  by  any  efforts.  He  seemed  neither  to  fear  nor 
even  to  respect  the  house,  whose  composition,  as  a  body, 
he  well  knew — and  to  the  members  of  which  asssembly 
he  never  appeared  to  give  credit  for  any  portion  of  virtue, 
patriotism,  or  public  spirit  Far  from  concealing  these 
sentiments,  he  insinuated,  or  even  pronounced  them, 
without  disguise ;  and  from  his  lips  they  neither  excited 
surprise,  nor  even  commonly  awakened  reprehension. 

MR.  ELLIS. 
The  post  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Welbore  Ellis,  whorn  we  have  since  seen,  aAer  ostensibly 
filling  the  office  of  colonial  secretary  of  state  for  a  few 
weeks  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  George  Germain,  raised 
in  the  winter  of  life  by  Mr.  PiU,  like  so  many  other  indi- 
viduala,  to  the  rank  of  a  British  peer.  He  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Nestor  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  house 
of  commons.  In  his  figure,  manner,  and  deportment, 
the  very  essence  of  form,  he  regularly  took  his  place  on 
the  treasury  bench,  dressed  in  all  points  as  if  be  had  been 
going  to  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's.  His  eloquence 
was  of  the  same  description  as  himself,  preciso,  grave, 
and  constrained,  unilluminated  by  taste,  and  calculated 
to  convince,  mote  than  to  exhilarate  or  electrify,  his 
audience.  The  respect  due  to  his  age,  character,  and 
employment,  rather  than  the  force  or  novelty  of  his  argu- 
ments, commonly  secured  him  a  patient  hearing,  but  be 
was  neither  listened  to  with  enthusias.i,  nor  regretted 
when  be  ceased  actively  to  exert  his  abilities  in  support 
of  the  measures  of  administration. 

WALLACE,  MANSFIELD,  AND  DUNDA8. 
The  attornay-general,  Wallace,  as  well  as  Mansfield, 
soliciior-gencnii,  were  men  of  acknowledged  talantay 


parliamentary,  no  lesa  than  profosatonaL  But  it  might 
be  esteemed  in  some  degtee  their  misfortune,  that  having 
recently  sueoeeded  two  persona  ao  emhuent  aa  Thurlow 
and  Wedderbum,  the  houae  could  not  avoid  judging  of 
them  more  by  comparison  with  their  predeeeasors  than 
by  their  own  intrinsic  merit.  Both  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general  were  moreover  obscured  in  the  superior 
energy  that  charaeterised  Mr.  Dundee,  then  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  and  since  created  Viscount  Melville. 
His  figure  tall,  manly,  and  advantageous ;  his  counte- 
nance open,  cheerful,  and  pleasingly  expressive,  preju- 
diced in  his  favour.  Neither  the  Scotieisnis  vrith  which 
his  speeches  abounded,  nor  an  accent  peculiarly  noithem, 
as  well  as  uncouth,  could  prevent  his  assuming  and 
maintaining  that  conspicuous  place  in  the  ministerial 
ranks  to  which  his  pre-eminent  parts  entitled  him.  These 
veiy  defects  of  elocution  or  of  diction,  by  the  ludicrous 
effect  that  they  produced,  became  often  converted  into 
advantages,  as  they  unavoidably  operated  to  force  a 
smile  from  his  bitterest  opponents,  and  checkered  with 
momentary  good  humour  the  personalities  of  debate. 
The  apparent  frankness  of  his  manner,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  Jenkinson's  guarded  reserve,  con- 
ciliated er  disarmed  in  some  measure  those  whose  poli- 
tical opinions  were  most  adverse  to  government  Never 
did  any  man  conceal  deeper  views  of  every  kind,  under 
the  appearance  of  careless  inattention  to  self-interest  In 
him  waa  exemplified  the  remark,  that  «  Ar9  e§t  cel^re 
artem  ;"  and  the  seeming  want  of  caution  or  artifice  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse,  capacitated  him  for  contending 
successfully  with  men  of  more  habitual  self-command. 
His  voice,  strong  and  sonorous,  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  noise  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  almost  to  enforce 
attention  at  moments  of  the  gpreateet  clamour  or  impa- 
tience. Far  from  shunning  the  post  of  danger,  he  always 
seemed  to  court  it,  and  was  never  deterred  from  stepping 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  ministers,  by  the  violence  of 
opposition,  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure  to  be 
defended,  or  by  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt 

His  speeches,  able,  animated,  and  argumentative,  were 
delivered  without  hesitbtion,  and  unembarrassed  by  any 
timidity.  If  they  displayed  no  ornaments  of  style,  and 
no  beauties  of  composition,  it  was  impossible  to  aocuae 
them  of  any  deficiency  in  sterling  sense  or  in  solid  ability. 
He  was,  indeed,  without  excepting  Lord  George  Ger- 
main himself,  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  whom  Lord 
North  could  boast  of  possessing  in  the  lower  house. 
Though  educated  in  the  trammek  of  Scotish  jurisprudence, 
and  long  accustomed  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  that  country, 
his  mind,  which  disdained  so  confined  a  sphere  of  action, 
propelled  him  to  try  his  force  on  a  greater  theatre.  Ani- 
mated by  this  resolution,  he  quitted  the  study  of  law  for 
the  carreer  of  politics,  and  in  defiance  of  every  impedi- 
ment, abandoning  the  court  of  session,  ventur^  to  seek 
fortune  in  an  English  house  of  commons.  Conscious  of 
his  own  intellectual  powers,  and  guided  by  a  profound 
but  well-regulated  ambition,  he  already  aspired  to  offices 
and  situations  seemingly  beyond  the  pale  of  his  legal 
profession.  India,  he  thought,  and  wisely  thought, 
opened  to  him  a  field  worthy  of  his  talents;  and  the 
state  of  danger  as  well  as  of  disorder  into  which  those 
extensive  dominions  had  been  thrown  by  the  mismanage, 
ment  or  incapacity  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants, 
particularly  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  necessarily 
brought  their  affairs  under  parliamentary  discussion. 
The  occasion  appeared  favourable,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  it  with  prompt  decision.  Placed  as  he  was,  soon 
aAerwards,  at  the  head  of  a  secret  committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  war  existing  in  the 
Camatic,  he  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power 
which  we  have  since  seen  him  exercise  as  a  minister  of 
that  department  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
during  many  successive  years.  Expensive  from  natural 
character,  always  blending  conviviality  in  some  measure 
with  business,  and  regardless  of  money  except  as  consti- 
tuting the  source  of  enjoyment,  he  never  failed  to  form 
one  of  the  festive  party  which  met  at  the  pay-office. 
Closely  connected  in  politics,  no  lesa  than  by  habits  of 
life  and  private  friendship,  with  Rigby,  they  might  be 
said  to  act  indeed  in  secret  unison,  and  to  lend  each 
a  mutual  assistance  on  every  occasion. 

SIR  GREY  COOPER,  AND  MR.  ROBINSON.' 
The  two  aecretariea  of  the  treasury  occupied  a  very 
difierent  place  in  the  scale  of  muaisterial  importance, 
under  hor^  North'f  adminiatratioifa    Sir  Grey  Cooper, 


with  the  single  exception  of  the  Cornish  boroughs  in  tin 
inlcrest  of  the  crown,  and  the  revenues  of  the  deefav, 
both  which  were  entiusted  to  his  superinteadence,  wm 
confined  to  the  mere  official  duties  of  his  post,  hot  Robin- 
son might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eneatid 
functionaries  of  the  executive  government  1  knew  him 
intimately,  both  in  and  out  of  office.  A  native  of  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  descended  from  an  obaeim 
family,  and  unadorned  with  any  acconpHshmeato  of 
educaUon,  he  neverthelees  displayed  many  qasKflcatiooi 
that  fitted  him  admirably  for  his  situation.  He  pntwriiml 
solid  judgment,  combined  with  plain,  unaffected,  uA 
conciliating  manners;  was  capable  of  great  applicttioi, 
and  by  no  means  wanted  decision. 

On  him  devolved  that  delicate  and  most  important  ds> 
partment,  then  known  by  the  denominstioo  of  tfai 
management  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  branch  of  admi- 
nistration unfortunately  interwoven  with,  and  iaaepinUi 
from,  the  geniua  of  the  British  constitution,  perbapi  of 
every  form  of  government  in  which  democracv/^  popu- 
lar representation  makea  an  essential  part  Towbrda  tfat 
close  of  an  unfortunate  war,  when  the  oy^imtiy  ^ru 
threatened  with  annual,  or  almost  monthly  diMoiation, 
and  when  a  numerous  opposition  acquired  strength  ia 
proportion  to  the  national  misfortunes,  thb  maoigemoU 
required  unceasing  vigilance.  Robinson  was  the  <lep(K 
sitory  of  the  **  Uvre  roug^,**  where  were  soppoeed  or 
asserted  to  be  contained  the  naooes  of  those  monben  of 
one  if  not  of  both  booses  of  parliament,  who  were  rb- 
tained  by,  and  devoted  to  the  administration.  Bat  it 
was  not  only  in  the  secret  arrangements  of  offdal  bi»> 
nesB  that  ha  manifeated  dexterity  and  energy  of  cbancter. 
He  more  than  onoe  exerciaed,  with  equal  ability  ind 
effect,  the  functions  of  higher  offices  of  state.  It  wat  be 
who  on  the  refusal  of  Lord  Weymouth,  then  secretary 
for  the  southern  department,  countersigned  the  lecret 
orders  which  were  sent  out  to  Madras,  on  the  Ulh  of 
April,  1778,  by  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairmtn  of 
the  East  India  Company,  authorismg  the  imoMdiati 
attack  of  Pondicherry.  To  the  manly  decision  of  tbh 
timely  measure,  embraced  by  Lord  North  at  a  momeot 
when  the  war  with  France,  though  inevitable  and  in- 
pending,  was  not  actually  commenced,  we  owed  the 
capture  of  that  important  settlement  the  chief  eataUiab- 
ment  of  the  enemy  on  the  Coronuiudel  coast,  which  gave 
us  an  ascendant  over  the  French  during  the  whole  fatore 
course  of  hostiUtiea  in  India. 

MR.  FOX. 
A^r  having  surveyed  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  principal  paritamentary  charaeters  on  the  nriaia' 
terial  side  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  natural  to  pro. 
ceed  to  the  great  individuala  who  composed  the  op90ft> 
tion  in  that  assembly.  Mr.  Fox,  from  the  onion  of  birth, 
connections,  talents,  and  eloquence,  which  met  in  bii 
person,  had  become  in  the  beginning  of  1781  coofeaaodly 
without  any  competitor  their  loader.  Having  attaieed 
his  thirty-second  year,  he  consequently  united  all  the 
ardour  of  youth,  to  the  experience  acquired  in  matorfr 
life.  It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  the  lineameDta  of 
his  countenance,  without  instantly  perceiving  the  inddi* 
ble  marka  of  genius.  His  features,  in  tbcB»elTea  duk, 
harsh,  and  saturnine,  like  those  of  ^Charles  the  Seotndi 
from  whom  he  descended  in  the  maternal  line,  derived 
nevertheless  a  sort  of  majesty  from  the  additioo  of  two 
black  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  which  sometimes  oonoealcd 
but  more  frequently  developed  the  woiktngsof  luf  mind. 
Even  these  features,  however  seemingly  repolaifs,  7<t 
did  not  readily  assume  the  expression  of  anger  er  of  en- 
mity, whereas  they  frequently  and  as  it  were  natoral^ 
relaxed  uito  a  amile,  the  effect  of  which  became  inrnA- 
ble,  becauae  it  appeared  to  be  the  index  of  a  benevolettt 
and  complacent  disposition.  His  figure,  broed,  heavy, 
and  melined  to  corpulency,  appeared  destitute  of  all  ele> 
ganoe  or  grace,  except  what  was  conferred  on  it  by  lj» 
emanations  of  intellact,  which  at  times  £fibsed  over  fail 
whole  person  when  he  was  speaking,  the  most  imjp«| 
sioned  animation.  In  his  dress,  which  had  oooetitDted 
an  object  of  his  attention  eariier  in  life,  he  had  then  be- 
come negligent,  even  to  a  degree  not  altogether  excosablt 
in  a  man  whose  veiy  errors  or  defects  prodaeed  admnw 
and  imitators.  He  constantly,  or  at  least  usually,  wore 
in  the  house  of  commons  a  blue  frock  ooat,  and  a  boff 
waistcoat,  neither  of  which  seemed  in  general  '•^^•^ 
sometimes  appeared  lo  be  threadbare.  Nor  oogbt  tt 
to  beibqfattan,  that  dMae  caloon  lika  the  while  io» 
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femerij  worn  by  the  adberaDts  of  the  faaily  of  Suwrt, 
then  cooatitiiled  the  distinguishing  badge  or  uniform  of 
WiihingtoQ  end  the  American  insurgents.  In  this  dress 
he  alwaja  to<^  his  seat,  not  upon  the  front  opposition 
beneh,  but  on  the  third  row  behind,  close  to  that  piUar 
snpportuig  the  gaUerj  which  is  nearest  to  the  speaker's 
chair.  It  was  not  till  1782,  or  rather  till  the  beginning 
of  1783,  that  with  Lord  North  by  his  side,  he  first  began 
to  sit  on  the  opposition  bench,  technically  so  denominated 
in  ocdiDary  language,  I  am  sensible  thiat  these  minute 
particiilars  are  in  themselves  unimportant,  but  they  ne^ 
vecthelsss  approximate  and  identify  the  object  And  that 
•tiiect  is  Mr.  Fox« 

£Ks  paternal  descent  was  by  bo  means  illustrious,  nor 
waa  the  elevation  of  his  family  sufficiently  ancient  to 
slied  over  it  that  species  of  genealogical  respect  only  to 
be  derived  from  the  lapse  of  ttoie.  Ck>llins  indeed  says, 
in  his  **  Peerage,''  when  treating  of  the  barony  of  Hol- 
laad*  that  *•  There  were  Foxet  in  England  before  the 
y  Norman  conquest."  But  I  have  always  understood  that 
bis  grandfiither,  who  rose  to  consideiable  eminence,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  by  the  name  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
had  been  a  chorister  boy  in  the  cathedra]  of  Salisbury, 
when  in  1652  he  accompanied  Lord  WUniot  to  France, 
after  the  deleat  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  the  battle  of 
I  Worcester.  It  has  been  maintained,  and  I  have  heard 
^  it  aanrrtfid.  that  their  names  were  originally  Palafox ; 
thai  th^  formed  a  branch  of  that  noble  Arragonese 
iamily,  so  distinguished  in  the  present  age  by  the  glo- 
rious defience  of  Saragossa,  and  that  (hey  first  came  into 
Uiie  ooantry  in  1688,  when  one  of  the  Spanish  armada 
beuig  strained  on  our  coast,  the  survivors,  among  whom 
wmm  a  Palafox,  settled  in  England.  I  have,  however, 
ahvmjs  regarded  this  story  as  a  mere  fable.  Sir  Stephen 
Tax,  Unvards  the  end  of  a  long  life,  during  which  he 
aaade  great  advances  to  honours  and  dignities,  having 
mairied,  became  at  seventy  years  of  age  the  £Rther  of 
two  80D8,  bom  at  the  same  birth.  These  twins  were  both 
in  ptoeess  of  time  elevated  to  the  peerage,  a  fact  which 
hsKl  antecedently  been  realised  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
Cecil  9m  well  as  in  the  Herbert  family,  under  James  the 
Fifet.  Charles  the  First  again  exhibited  it  in  the  house 
of  Rich,  and  we  have  since  seen  it  exemplified  in  the 
fitfoUies  of  Walpole,  of  Hood,  and  of  WeUesley. 

While  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  created 
Barl  of  Uchester,  by  George  the  Second,  the  youngest, 
Henry,  acquired  a  barony  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  by  the  title  of  hotd  Holland.    He  was, 
nnqoesrionably,  a  man  of  very  eminent  attainments, 
poaawinfl:  a  dassie  mind,  cultivated  by  study,  adorned 
by  travel,  and  illuminated  by  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts. 
Bnt  he  is  better  known  in  the  political  history  of  the 
lale  vaign,  where  he  performed  a  principal  part  in  the 
■linisterial  as  well  as  parliamentary  annals,  till  be  sunk 
under  the  superior  ascendant,  sustained  by  the  irresist- 
ibie  eloquence  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham.     Of  im- 
measurable ambition,  and  equally  insatiable  of  wealth, 
Lord  Holland  was  enabled,  by  possessing  the  lucrative 
poet  ei  paymaster  of  the  forces,  which  be  held  during 
several  years  in  time  of  war,  to  accumulate  an  immense 
ibrtone.    It  was  not,  however,  attained  without  great 
unpopolaiity  and  obloquy,  whidi  accompanied  him  to 
,       the  grave,  and  exposed  him  to  much,  perhaps  to  unme- 
rited, abuse  or  accusation.    His  moral  character  did  not, 
indeed,  «tand  as  higb  in  the  national  estimation,  either 
I       in  a  public  or  in  a  private  point  of  view,  as  did  his  abili- 
■       tiea.    But  he  cemented  the  greatness  of  his  fomily  by 
I      allying  himself  with  the  ducal  house  of  Lenox. 

Of  bk  three  sons,  Lord  Holland  eariy  perceived  the 
extraordinaTy  talents  which  nature  had  conferred  on  the 
second ;  and,  in  the  fond  anticipation  of  that  son's  future 
political  elevation,  exhausted  en  his  education  every  effort 
which  might  expand  or  mature  his  opening  capacity. 
Bot^  adopted  a  vicious  and  dangerous  principle,  in 
ordering  that  the  boy  should  neither  be  contradicted  nor 
pnnisbed,  for  almost  any  acti  in  his  power  to  commit, 
of  puerile  misconduct  or  indiscretion.  «  Let  nothing  be 
done  to  break  bis  spirit,"  said  Lord  Holland ;  » the  work! 
will  efiect  that  business  soon  enough."  When  he  made 
the  tour  <^  France  and  Italy,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  parts,  Mr.  Macartney,  who  after- 
wards, towards  the  close  of  a  lifo  passed  in  the  public 
service,  attained  himself  to  the  peerage.  We  may  see 
in  the  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole, what  species  of  impression  Mr.  Fox's  endowments, 
jad  ihe  aaHiM  of  his  juvenile  impelflotityft  made  on  the 


minds  of  the  Parisians.  They  seem  to  have  considered 
him  as  a  sort  of  phenomenon,' which  denied  and  asto- 
nished more  than  it  pleased  or  ddighted  them.  Before 
he  attained  fully  to  the  age  at  which  he  could  constitu- 
tionally vote,  though  he  might  speak  in  parliament,  bis 
father  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  his  talents,  aided  by  his  connections,  placed  him  to- 
wards the  dose  of  1773,  on  the  ministerial  bench,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  treasury.  He  occupied  the 
situation  about  two  years. 

This  early  association  to  Lord  North's  administration 
might,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  an  unfortunate  dr^ 
cumstance  in  its  results,  since  it  involved  him  in  the 
unpopularity  attached  to  various  measures  then  adopted 
by  the  government,  which  subsequently  led  to  a  rupture 
with  America.  That,  even  previous  to  his  attainment 
or  acceptance  of  office,  he  was  considered  by  the  ene-' 
mice  of  administration  as  a  devoted  partisan  of  minis- 
try, in  training  for  future  desperate  service,  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  ^  Junius"  speaks  of  him. 
Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  June,  1771,  he  says, 
''  In  vain  would  be  (the  king)  have  looked  round  him 
for  another  character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord 
Mansfield  shrinks  from  his  prindples.  His  ideas  of  go- 
vernment perhaps  go  fsrther  than  your  own,  but  his 
heart  disgraces  the  theory  of  his  understanding.  Charles 
Fox  if  yet  in  blossom;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wedderbum, 
there  is  something  about  him  which  even  treachery  can- 
not trust."  These  ministerial  fetters  did  not,  hovrever, 
long  detain  him  in  bondage.  The  sarcastic  mode  of 
expression  chosen  by  Lord  North  to  communicate  Mr. 
Fox's  dismission  from  the  treasury  board,  ii  well  known. 
^  His  majesty,"  observed  the  first  minister  to  some  per- 
sons near  him,  «  has  named  new  comminioners  of  the 
treasury,  among  whom  I  do  not  see  the  name  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox."  From  that  period,  having 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  opposition,  and  bdng  aided 
by  the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  the  American  war,  he 
attained,  in  the  course  of  about  six  years,  to  the  highest 
eminence  among  the  formidable  body  of  men  who  then 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  crown. 

Pleasures  of  every  description,  to  which  his  constitu- 
tion or  inclinations  impelled  biro,  divided  however  vrith 
political  puriuits  the  early  portion  of  his  life ;  some  of 
which,  if  fame  reported  truly,  might  have  furnished  mat- 
ter for  a  new  **  Atalantis."  It  may  be  curious,  never- 
theless, for  those  persons  who  only  remember  him  either 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  minority,  or  in  ofike  as  a 
minister,  to  contemplate  Mr.  Fox  when  at  the  head  of 
the  ton,  who  were  then  denominated  ^  Macaronis." 
Mason  describes,  or  produces,  him  under  that  character, 
in  the  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,"  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  early  in  1774.  After  enumerating,  with 
vast  felidty  of  humour  and  satire,  the  Asiatic  diversions 
supposed  to  be  exbtlNted  for  the  amusement  of  the  Bri- 
tish sovereign,  he  thus  concludes ;  I  cite  by  memory— 

**  But  hark !  The  shouts  of  battle  sound  from  far] 
The  Jews  and  Macaronis  are  at  war. 
The  Jews  prevail,  and  thundering  from  the  stocks, 
They  seize,  tbey  bind,  they  circumcise  Charles  Fox. 
Fair  Scbwellenbergen  smiles  the  sport  to  sec. 
And  all  the  maids  of  honour  cry  te  he." 

Neither  the  pleasures  of  refined  nor  of  licentious  love, 
nor  the  sodal  conviviality  of  the  table,  although  he 
might  occasionally^  indulge  in  each  of  those  gratifica- 
tions, constituted, 'however,  hb  predominant  passion. 
AU  his  indinations,  from  a  very  early  age,  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  a  more  fatal  attachment  to  play.  In  the 
prosecution  of  that  propensity,  he  had  squand^red  pro- 
digious sums  before^his  father's  decease,  with  which  Lord 
Holland's  paternal  fondness  furnished  him.  To  the  same 
pursuit,  or  rather  rage,  he  subsequently  sacrificed  a  sine- 
cure place  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  life,  the 
clerkship  of  the  pells  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  came  into 
possession  by  the  demise  of  his  elder  brother,  Stephen, 
in  December,  1774.  After  holding  it  scarcdy  ten  months, 
he  sok]  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  since  better  known 
as  Eari  of  Liverpool,  and  he  disposed,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, of  a  fine  estate  situated  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Isle  of 
Tbanet.  The  ofiioe  had  been  procured  for  him,  as  the 
estate  had  been  bequeathed  to  biro,  by  his  father.  We 
must  confess  that  these  scandalous  irregularities  of  con- 
duct, or  rather  vices  of  character,  remind  us  more  of 
Timon  and  Aldbiades    than  of  Pericles  and  Demoe- 


Foz  played  adnfarabiy  h&fk  at  whist  and  at  piqnet; 
with  such  skiyi.  Indeed,  that  by  the  general  adnnasion  of 
Brookes's  club,  he  might  have  made  four  tiiousand 
poonds  a  year,  as  they  calculated,  at  those  games,  if  be 
would  have  eenfined  himaelf  to  them.  But  his  misfor- 
tune arose  from  playing  at  games  of  chance,  particularly 
at  faro.  After  eating  and  drinking  plentiftiUy,  he  nt 
down  to  the  fhre  table,  and  inevitably  rose  a  loser.  Onee, 
indeed,  and  only  once,  he  won  abent  dght  thousand 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening.  Part  of  the 
money  he  paid  away  to  his  cieditera,  and  the  remainder 
he  lo^  again  almost  immediately,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  late  Mr.  Boothby,  so  weU  known  during  many 
yeora  in  the  first  waUm  of  fashum  and  dissipation,  hhn- 
self  an  irreclaimable  gamester,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Fox,  yet  appreciated  him  with  much  severity,  though 
with  equal  truth.  **  Charles,"  observed  he,  ««|8  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  but  so  deficient  in 
judgment  as  never  to  have  succeeded  in  any  object  dur- 
ing bis  whole  life.  He  loved  only  three  things— women, 
play,  and  politics.  Yet  at  no  period  did  he  ever  form  a 
creditable  connection  vrith  a  woman ;  he  lost  his  whole 
fortune  at  the  gaming  table ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
about  eleven  months,  he  has  remained  always  in  oppo- 
sition." It  is  difficult  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this  por- 
trait. Perhaps  we  might  add,  that  towards  the  dose  of 
his  career,  he  emulated  the  distinction  of  a  historian,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  object  he  made  great  efforts,  and 
with  a  view  to  fodlitate  it,  he  appears  principally  to  have 
undertaken  his  journey  to  Paris  in  1802.  Whether  he 
succeeded  better  than  in  the  former  attempts  posterity 
will  determine;  but  he  would  certainly  have  attained  a 
more  elevated  place  in  the  temple  of  historic  fome  by 
imitating  the  line  of  Xenophon  or  of  Sallust,  who  com- 
memorated the  transactions  of  their  own  times,  than  by 
taking  Livy  for  a  model. 

Before  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  had  com- 
pletely dissipated  every  shilling  that  he  could  dther  com- 
mand or  could  procure  by  the  most  ruinous  expedients. 
He  had  even  undergone,  at  times,  many  of  the  severest 
privations  annexed  to  the  vicissitudes  that  mark  a  game- 
ster's progress,  frequently  wanting  money  to  defray  his 
common  diurnal  wants,  of  the  most  pressing  nature. 
Topham  Beauclerk,  himself  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of 
letters,  who  lived  much  in  Fox's  sodety  ;:t  that  period 
of  bis  life,  used  to  affirm  that  no  man  could  form  an  idea 
of  the  extremities  to  which  he  had  been  driven  in  order 
to  raise  money,  after  losing  his  last  guinea  at  the  faro 
table.  He  lias  been  reduced  for  successive  days  to  such 
distress,  as  to  be  unJer  a  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  waiters  of  Brookes's  club  to  lend  him  assistance. 
The  very  chairmen  whom  he  was  unable  to  pay,  used  to 
dun  him  for  their  arrears.  AU  dignity  of  character,  and 
independence  of  mind,  must  have  been  lost  amidst  these 
scenes  of  ruinous  dissipation.  In  1781,  he  might  how. 
ever  be  considered  as  an  extinct  volcano,  for  the  pecu- 
niary aliment  that  had  fed  the  flame  was  long  consumed. 
Yet  he  then  occupied  a  house  or  lodgings  in  St  James's 
street,  dose  to  the  dub  at  Brookes's,  where  he  passed 
almost  every  hour  which  was  not  devoted  to  the  houae 
of  commons ;  and  during  Lord  North's  administration, 
parliament  usually  remained  sitting,  with  short  adjourn- 
ments, from  November  till  July.  That  club  might  then 
be  considered  as  the  rallying  point  and  rendezvous  of  the 
opposition ;  where,  while  faro,  whist,  and  suppers,  pro- 
longed the  night,  the  prindpal  membera  of  the  minority 
in  both  houses  met,  in  order  to  comparo  their  informal 
tion,  or  to  concert  and  mature  their  parliamentaiy  mea- 
sures. 

Nature,  besides  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  mind 
which  she  conferred  on  Fox,  had  given  him  likewise  a 
constitution  originally  capable  of  prodigious  exertion. 
But  be  bad  early  impaired  his  bodily  powers  by  every 
excess,  added  to  the  most  violent  mental  agitations. 
These  acts  of  imprudence  had  produced  their  inevitable 
consequences,  though  for  some  time  counteracted  by 
youth  or  obviated  by  medical  aid.  As  early  as  1781 
Mr.  Fox  was  already  attacked  with  frequent  complaints 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attended  by  acute  pain,  to 
moderate  the  symptoms  of  which  he  ususlly  had  recourse 
to  laudanum.  The  strongest  frame  must,  indeed,  have 
sunk  under  such  physical  and  moral  exhausture,  if  he 
had  allowed  himself  no  interval  of  relaxation  or  repose. 
But  happily  his  passion  for  some  of  the  amusements 
and  sforts  of  the  country,  almost  rivaled  bis  attechment 
to  the  gaming  table.    No  aooner  had  the  shooting  seoaon 
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coaunenced,  (haa  be  coDsfinnUy  reptired  to  Norfolk. 
Lord  Robert  Speoeer  generally  aoeoinpaiiied  bim,  ud 
•fter  viaitiiig^  Tmrioas  friends  tbej  sometimee  bired  a 
small  bouse  in  tbe  town  of  Tbetford,  rose  at  an  early 
bour,  and  passed  tbe  wbole  day  witb  a  fowling-piece  in 
Ibeir  bands,  among  coveys  of  partridges  and  pheasants, 
f&r  aocoessivo  weeks  daring  tbe  aoUinin.  Tbese  saloUry 
ttccupations  never  failed  of  restoring  tbe  bealtb  tbat  be 
liad  lost  in  St.  James's  street,  and  in  tbe  bouse  of  com- 
mons. 

Nor  did  tbe  rage  for  play  erer  engross  bis  wbole  mind, 
or  wbolly  absorb  bis  Realties.  Nature  bad  implanted 
in  bis  bosom  many  elevated  inclinations,  wbich,  tboagh 
overpowered  and  oppressed  for  a  time,  yet,  as  be  advanced 
in  life,  continually  acquired  strengtb.  If  ambition 
formed  Ibe  first,  tbe  love  of  letters  constituted  tbe  second 
of  tbese  passions.  When  be  contemplated  tbe  extent 
of  bis  own  talents,  and  compared  tbem  witb  tbose  of 
Lord  Nortb,  or  of  every  otber  individual  in  eitber  bouse 
of  parliament,  it  was  impossible  for  bim  not  to  perceive 
Ibe  moral  certainty  of  bis  attaining  by  perseverance,  in 
tbe  course  of  a  few  years,  almost  any  public  situation 
to  wbich  be  might  aspire.  In  tbe  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  power,  be  necessarily  anticipated  tbe  recovery 
of  that  independence  which  he  bad  sacrificed  at  tbe 
gaming  table,  as  well  as  the  means  of  recompensing  tbe 
xealous  friendship  or  devotion  of  bis  numerous  adherents. 

No  man  in  public  life  ever  possessed  more  determined 
friends,  or  exercised  over  them  a  more  unbounded  in- 
fluence, though  ha  was  by  no  means  as  tractable  and 
,  amenable  to  reason  or  to  entreaty  on  many  occasions  as 
tbe  apparent  suavity  of  bis  disposition  seemed  to  indi- 
cate. Even  interest  could  not  always  bend  bim  to  a 
compliance  witb  its  dictates,  nor  expostuUtion  induce 
bim  to  pay  tbe  most  ordinary  attention  to  persons  who 
had  materially  served  bim.  Tn  17S4,  at  tbe  election  of 
a  member  for  Westminster,  wbich  was  very  obstinately 
contested,  Horace  Watpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford, 
whose  age  and  delicate  bealtb  prevented  him  from  almost 
ever  leaving  his  own  bouse,  yet  submitted  to  be  carried 
in  a  sedan  chair  from  Berkeley  square  to  tbe  hustings  in 
Covent  Garden  to  vote  for  him.  But  no  remonstrances 
could  prevail  on  Fox  to  leave  hts  name  at  Mr.  Walpole's 
door,  though  he  passed  it  continually  in  his  morning 
walks.  Hfifd  himself,  who  was  one  of  his  most  favoured 
associates,  vainly  exerted  every  effort  to  make  him  say 
a  few  civil  words  to  a  lady  of  quality,  by  whom  he  was 
seated  at  supper  in  a  great  public  company,  met  expressly 
to  celebrate  the  success  of  bis  election ;  a*  success  to 
wbich  that  lady,  as  he  knew,  had  contributed  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  and  who,  as  her  reward,  only 
aspired  to  attract  bis  notice  or  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  turned  bis  back  on  her  and  would  not  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. Hurt  at  Pox*s  neglect.  Hare,  who  sat  neaily  oppo- 
site to  bim,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  treat  him  witb 
tbe  utmost  freedom,  took  out  a  pencil,  wrote  three  lines, 
and  pushed  tbe  paper  across  tbe  table  to  his  friend. 
The  lines  I  shall  not  transcribe,  as  they  were  too  ener- 
getic, or  rather  coarse,  to  allow  of  their  insertion ;  but 
they  adjured  Fox  (in  language  as  strong  as  Mecsnas 
used  to  Augustus,  when  be  wrote  to  tbe  emperor,  <*  Siste 
tandem,  carnifex  !")  to  turn  himself  round  to  the  lady 
in  question.  He  calmly  perused  tbe  billet,  and  then, 
liaving  torn  it  in  small  pieces,  which  he  placed  on  tbe 
table,  without  appearing  to  pay  any  attention  to  Hare, 
lie  turned  bis  back  if  possible  still  more  decidedly  on 
tbe  person  in  whose  behalf  the  expostulation  was  writ- 
ten. These  facpi  were  related  to  me  by  a  nobleman  who 
was  present  on  tbe  occasion. 

If  ever  an  individual  existed  in  this  country,  who 
from  his  natural  bias  would  bnve  inclined  to  maintain 
in  their  fullest  extent  all  the  just  prerogatives  of  tbe 
crown,  and  who  would  have  restrained  within  due  limits 
•very  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the  people  to  diminish  its 
Uifloence,  we  may  assert  that  Fox  was  the  man.  The 
psindples  of  his  early  education,  tbe  example  and  ex- 
boctations  of  bis  father,  for  whom  he  always  preserved 
an  affectionate  reverence,  which  constituted  a  most  pleas- 
ing ifeature  ol  his  character,  his  first  political  connections 
—all  ied  him  to  tbe  foot  of  the  throne.  He  had  tasted 
the  osmforts  of  ofiice  under  Lord  North,  and  his  very 
wants  rendered  indispensable  a  return  to  power.  Nor 
whateotor  moral  disapprobation  his  private  irregularities 
unquestionably  excited  in  the  breast  of  a  spvereign  whoso 
wbole  life  was  exempt  from  any  breach  of  decency  or 
doBQttB^  xoald  those  defects  cif  conduct  have  formed 


any  insormountable  impediment  to  his  attainment  of 
the  highest  employments.  In  point  of  fact,  neither  tbe 
Duke  of  Orafton,  whom  <*  Junius^  stigmatises  as  *<  a 
libertine  by  profession,'*  nor  tbe  Earis  of  Rochford  and 
Sandwich,  nor  Lord  Weymouth,  nor  Lord  Barrington, 
nor  Lord  Thurfow,  bad  been  distinguished  by  sanctity 
of  manners,  thoogh  they  had  all  occupied  the  first  situa- 
tions in  the  state.  Sir  Francis  DAshwood,  who  after- 
wards became  premier  baron  of  England,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Le  Despenser,  and  whom  Lord  Bute  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  1762,  hr  exceeded  in 
licentiousness  of  conduct  any  thing  exhibited  since 
Charles  tbe  Second.  He  had  founded  a  society,  de- 
nominated from  his  own  name,  **  the  Franciscans,"  who, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  met  at  Medmenbam  Abbey, 
near  Marlow  in  Bucks,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Thames. 
Wilkes  was  a  member  of  this  unholy  fraternity  of  wbich 
be  makes  mention  in  bis  letter  to  Earl  Temple,  written 
from  Bagshot,  in  September,  1762.  Rites  of  a  nature 
so  subversive  of  all  decency,  and  calculated,  by  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  to  render  religion  itself  an  object  of 
contumely,  were  there  celebrated,  as  cannot  be  reflected 
on  without  astonishment  Sir  Francis  himself  officiated 
as  high  priest,  habited  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan 
monk,  engaged  in  pouring  a  libation  from  a  communion- 
cup  to  the  mysterious  object  of  their  homage.  Church- 
bili,  in  his  poem  of  «*  The  Candidate,"  has  drawn  bim 
nnder  this  character  as  Medmenbam ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  cite  the  passage.  Immorality,  or  even 
profligacy,  abstractedly  considered,  formed,  therefore,  it 
is  evident,  no  bar  to  employment  under  George  the 
Third. 

Fox's  error  arose,  if  not  wbolly,  yet  principally,  from 
a  difierent  source.  In  tbe  ardour  of  political  opposition, 
stimulated,  perhaps,  by  domestic  wants  of  many  kinds, 
finding  himself  so  long  excluded  from  office,  and  con- 
scious that  he  was  become  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
sovereign,  by  embracing  the  cause  and  the  defence  of  bis 
revolted  subjects  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Fox  did  not  al- 
ways confine  himself  within  a  constitutional  and  temper- 
ate resistance  to  the  measures  of  tbe  crown.  Mingling 
tbe  spirit  of  faction  with  the  principles  of  party,  while 
he  appeared  only  to  attack  the  minister,  be  leveled  many 
of  his  severest  insinuations  or  accusations  at  the  king. 
He  consequently  obstructed  the  attainment  of  the  object 
which  lay  within  his  grasp.  As  the  American  war  drew 
towards  its  termination,  he  observed  scarcely  any  mea- 
sure in  the  condemnation  which  be  expressed  for  the 
authors  of  the  contest. 

When  the  new  parliament  met  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1780,  and  it  was  proposed  in  tbe  address  to  tbe 
throne  (hat  the  house  of  commons  should  acknowledge 
**  the  sole  objects  of  tbe  king's  royal  care  and  concern 
were  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,"  words 
merely  complimentary.  Fox  rising  in  his  place,  exclaimed, 
*<  We  are  called  on  to  recognise  the  blessings  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign.  I  cannot  concur  in  such  a  vote,  for  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  those  blessings.  The  present  reign 
offers  one  uninterrOpted  series  of  disgrace,  misfortune, 
and  calamity  !"  Only  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1781,  when  the  debate  on  the  Dutch  war  took  place, 
"  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,"  observed  Mr.  Fox, 
*«who  twice  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Holland,  has 
been  denominated  an  infamous  reign  ;  but  the  evils  in- 
flicted on  this  country  by  the  Stuarts  were  happily  re- 
trieved by  a  revolution ;  while  the  ills  of  the  present 
reign  admit  of  no  redress."  He  even  proceeded  to  draw 
a  sort  of  parallel,  or  rather  contrast  of  the  most  invi- 
dious  description,  between  Catherine  the  Second  and 
George  the  Third,  who,  having  ascended  the  thrones  of 
Russia  and  of  Great  Britain  neariy  about  the  same  time, 
had  exhibited  an  opposite  line  of  conduct ;  tbp  former 
empire  rising  under  Catherine  into  eminence,  while  Eng- 
land, governed  by  George,  sunk  into  contempt. 

In  November,  1779,  he  far  exceeded  even  the  fore- 
going remarks,  when  he  did  not  hesitate  to  compare 
Henry  the  Sixth  with  his  present  majesty,  and  to  assimi- 
late their  characters,  qualities,  and  the  disgraces  of  their 
respective  reigns  as  affording  the  most  complete  resem- 
blbnce.  <*Botb,"  be  observed,  «owed  tbe  crown  to 
revolutions ;  both  were  pious  princes,  and  both  lost  the 
acquisitions  of  their  predecessor."  Tbe  speeches  of  Fox, 
it  most  be  owned,  breathed  a  very  revolutionary  spirit 
throughout  tbe  wbole  progress  of  tbe  American  war. 
Smarting  under  aneb  reflections,  tbe  king  began  to  ooe- 


sider  tbe  principles  and  doctrines  of  Fot  as  insepanMy 
implicated  witb  rebetlien.  From  that  instant  lbs  iplMi. 
dour  of  h'ls  talent  only  enhanced  the  magnttode  of  bis 
offence.  His  uncle,  tbe  Duke  of  Kchmond,  who  seened 
to  emulate  the  same  distincHon,  and  who  indulgsd  tuQ|. 
self  in  remarks  equally  severe  on  tbe  sopposcd  iatsi. 
ferehce  of  tbe  crown  in  perpetuating  the  struggle,  might 
find  pardon  in  tbe  mediocrity  of  bis  abilities.  BatFoi'g 
fault  neceasarily  inspired  deeper  feelings  of  resentoieot, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  eminently  contributed  to  tbe 
misfortunes  of  bis  political  life. 

Amidst  tbe'wildest  excesses  of  youth,  even  while  the 
perpetual  victim  of  bis  passion  for  play,  bis  elegtnt  miad 
eagerly  cultivated,  at  intervals,  a  taste  for  letters.  Hii 
education  bad  made  him  early  acquainted  with  the 
writera  of  Greece  and  Rome,  historical,  as  well  ss  pb^ 
sophical  and  poetical.  Tbe  beaoUes  of  Horace,  Ttdto, 
Juvenal,  and  Cicero,  which  were  familiar  to  bim,ieeDMd 
always  to  present  themselves  to  bis  memory  without  en 
effort.  When  speaking  in  pariiament,  he  knew  bow  to 
avail  himself  of  their  assistance,  with  a  promptittide  sod 
facility  that  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine.  Burke  hinntf 
was  not  his  superior  on  this  point.  So  well  had  he  been 
grounded  in  classic  knowledge,  that  he  eould  reed  tbe 
Greek  no  less  than  the  Roman  historians,  u  wefi  u 
poetK,  in  the  original ;  and  however  extraordioerj  tbe 
fact  may  appear,  he  found  resources  in  the  peroa)  of 
their  wcnrks  under  the  most  severe  depressions  oocatiofted 
by  ill  success  at  tbe  gaming  table.  Topbam  Beaoderic, 
whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  aod  who 
always  maintained  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  Fox, 
quitted  him  one  morning  at  six  o'clock,  after  bavisf 
passed  the  wbole  preceding  night  together  at  fero.  For- 
tune had  been  most  unfavourable  |o  Fox,  whom  bii 
friend  left  in  a  frame  of  mind  approaehing  to  despeiiHoo. 
Beauclerk*s  anxiety  respecting  tbe  consequences  whieh 
might  ensue  from  such  a  atate  of  agitation,  impelled  bin 
to  be  early  at  Fox's  lodgings,  and,  on  arriving,  be  eo* 
quired,  not  without  apprehension,  whether  he  wis  rim. 
The  servant  replying  that  Mr.  Fox  was  in  the  drtwisg- 
room,  be  walked  up  stain,  and  cautiooslj  openiof  tbe 
door,  where  be  expected  to  behold  a  frantic  gtmeiier 
stretched  on  the  floor,  bewailing  bis  misfortones,  or 
plunged  in  silent  despair,  to  hie  equal  astonishment  lod 
satisfection,  Beaoclerk  discovered  him  intently  eogtged 
in  reading  a  Greek  Herodotus.  «  What  would  you  btte 
me  do,"  said  he,  « I  have  lost  my  last  sbUlingr'  Socb 
was  the  elasticity,  suavity,  and  equality  of  disposition 
that  characterised  bim,  and  witb  so  little  efibrt  did  be 
pass  from  profligate  dissipaHon  to  researches  of  teste  or 
literature.  After  sUking  and  losing  all  tbat  be  eonid 
raise  at  fero,  instead  of  exclaiming  against  fortone,  er 
manifesting  the  agitation  natural  under  saeb  dreoB' 
stances,  he  has  been  known  to  lay  bis  head  on  the  table, 
and  retaining  his  place,  but  extenuated  by  fatigoe  of 
mind  and  body,  almost  immediately  to  fall  into  •  pfo- 
found  sleep. 

Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  conrersant  witb  tbe  worki  of 
antiquity, — modern  history,  polite  letters,  and  pootry, 
were  equally  femtliar  to  him.  Few  indlvidatb  wi» 
better  instructed  in  the  annals  of  their  own  cooatiy. 
Having  traveled,  when  young,  over  France  and  Italy,  ho 
had  studied  the  finest  productions  of  these  coantrio>i  «^ 
fertile  in  works  of  genius,  at  tbe  fountain-bead.  Ih^ 
and  Guiccardini,  he  read  in  the  original,  Banle,  ArioHo, 
and  Tasso,  constituted  the  frequent  companions  of  be 
leisure  hours,  whom  he  perused  with  delight;  and  tto 
beautiful  pages  of  which  authors,  as  be  proceeded,  bo 
constantly  marked  with  his  own  hand.  For  the  po«n 
of  the  "  Oriando  Furioso,"  I  know  that  be  expiww 
great  partiality.  Nor  was  he  devoid  himself  of  too» 
portion  of  poetic  talent,  as  many  compositions  of  his  pea 
which  remain  sufficiently  attest  5  though,  for  ease,  deli- 
cacy, and  playful  saUre,  he  could  not  stand  acompeiiti^ 
in  that  branch  of  accomplishment  with  bis  frieirf  •«» 
companion.  Colonel  Fitapatrick.  The  verses,  or epigrMJ 
written  on  Gibbon's  accepting  tbe  employment  of  aiora 
of  trade,  in  1779,  beguining, — 

"  King  George  in  a  fright. 
Lest  Gibl>on  should  write 

Tbe  history  of  England*8  disgrace, 
Thought  no  way  so  sure 
His  pen  to  secure. 

As  to  give  the  historian  a  place  ',** 

I  hnve  alwi^i  iuia«nl^  le  be  frpM  F^*' 
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il  ii  ^ttiiind  bjF  Lord  Holtond,  aa  ««cciruiiily  sot  hit 
itefo't  caaiyiwitB."  I  kii«w,  liowaver,  that  aoma  years 
titeiwda»wlMO  hia  afleoli  iMM  aabad  £»  debt  and  fold, 
a  art  af  GMaa'a  ««DM3aiie  and  FaU  of  tba  BooMm 
Sa^**  ia  dto  int  ieaf  af  w^kh  Fin  bad  tntk  hu 
61M  kMuA  uwertad  the  ataiaaa  in  qoeation,  prodncad  a 
Toy  lonwdwahle  aom.  onder  tha  belief  ar  canvicfion 
tkat  ha  wae  tketr  antbar. 

Fox  caatafaed  in  Frea^,  neariy  witk  Iba  aaoM  parity 
iiid  iaoiiity  as  ba  did  in  EngUab ;  wriling  in  tbiU  lao> 
gotfe  noC  Jeia  «orvactly,  nor  with  leaa  elegance.  A  man 
of  hit  kigb  fainb  and  oonnediaBa,  peaMaainy  ^oabica- 
tioBiaa  nuoa,  independent  of  bia  parbamentary  abiiitiea, 
KMMd  ta  be  poinied  aot  by  naCuae  lar  the  aaperintand- 
COM  af  tbe  foaeignilqMLrtnietttaf  elate.  Tbaaepetaani 
nht  aaticipatwl  4be  fall  af  Lord  Nottb'e  adounirtratian, 
tlitadf  iavgiaed  tbat  tbey  beheld  Mr.  Fox  in  that  aitna- 
tioa,  br  which  talanta  and  edncation  bad  evidenlly  de- 
agneil  him.  Yet,  after  con  templating  the  partmit  which 
I  htfe  aketebed,  and  which,  T  inagiae,  «vea  bia  gaeateit 
tAmmn  wiU  mdaut  ia  4a  bim  «o  iojuatioe,  il  ia  lor 
bMftMi  peaterity  im  detennine  whether,  an  faU  exaaii- 
oatMB  •£  bia  meaita  and  defects,  George  the  Third  may 
be  coosidered  aa  moat  deserving  of  appfobalian  or  of 
bbne,  ni  never  having,  at  any  pariad  of  bia  ^neign^  vahin- 
tarilj  called  Mr.  Fox  to  baa  cooadls.  If  energy  of 
DttDd,  eakrgement  of  views,  firmness  of  character, 
amenky  of  manners,  aoqnaintenoe  with  fMeign  courts 
and  Ungoagea,  fiieility  ia  conducting  bnamess,  and  pn>- 
^ifisQs  jntelleefal  porwers,  cambining  elaqnenoe,  appH- 
aiiia.  as  well  aa  diaearnment,— if  tbeae  andewawmte  are 
cnsadeied  as  fenninf  an  incontasUble  «laim  to  public 
cnplofment,  nnanatained  by  nmral  ^aaiitiea,  or  by  pro- 
perty, we  mnat  condemn  the  aeatenoe  of  «xclasion  pass- 
ed opsa  him.  Tb«ae  peisons,  on  the  other  band,  who 
coander  all  talent,  however  eminent,  aa  radically  de- 
ftdhe,  onless  snatnined  by  decarnm,  and  a  regard  for 
opiaisa, — as  well  as  all  who  prefer  sobriety  of  conduct, 
refolaaty  af  ^ieportmeot,  and  the  nrtaea  of  private  life, 
abofs  say  ability  wbteh  natme  oan  bestow  on  man,— 
biUy,  aU  wha  regard  judgment,  under  the  control  of 
nrict  piinoifie,  aa  cbe  moat  indtspenaabla  requisite  of  a 
oiauier,  to  whom  the  pobbc  honour  and  felicity  are  in 
«>ne  measure  necenssiity  entraaled ; — euch  persons  will 
prsksbly  hesitate  before  they  <leoide  too  hastily  on  the 
dagree  ef  eensuie  or  af  commendation  which  the  king's 
coadaet  taararda  Fox  ongbt  ta  excite  in  our  minds. 

BURKB. 
tf  Fox  aeevpiad  the  4lrst  pbea  in  the  ranks  of  the 
nppsntimi,  Bnrhe  night  be  pronounced,  without  contest, 
the  iscead  person  in  tbat  powerful  body.  His  extraor- 
dintry  eadowments  of  mind  superseded  every  defect  of 
Mt,  fortune,  connections,  or  country,  and  pUced  him 
OB  aa  eminence  to  which  no  subject  in  niy  time,  unaa- 
dM  bj  those  advantagea,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  dheridan,  baa  ever  attained  in  the  public  estimation. 
For  it  amy  parbapa  be  justly  queationed,  whether  the 
^pbadid  talenta  of  the  first  Mr.  PiU  would  have  forced 
faji  way  lata  the  cabinet,  unaided  and  unsustained  by 
hit  aUtaace  with  the  family  of  Grenville.  Of  years 
Boch  flMse  advanced  than  Fox,  Burke  had  already 
•ttaioed  ta  the  acme  of  hta  fame  as  an  orator,  and  could 
M  wet!  augment  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
ia  that  capacity.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  point  out  the 
pvitd  af  hia  Kfo  when  be  stood  on  the  highest  ground 
I*  a  public  man,  in  the  estimation  of  all  partiea,  we 
dioold  name  the  year  1781.  His  recent  exertions  in 
^|ing  forward  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  list, 
^'hichhad  engaged  such  general  attention  in  the  last 
M*ion  of  the  preceding  parliament,  continued  yet  fresh 
io  recollection.  Whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained 
'^"pcctjbg  the  necessity,  or  the  eligibility,  of  those  pro- 
P^  regulations  in  the  royal  household,  only  one  senti- 
naot  pervaded  the  house  and  the  nation,  on  the  unexam* 
pbd  combination  of  eloquence,  labour,  and  peraeverance, 
^hicb  had  been  diaplayed  by  their  enligbtaned  author. 
1^  covered  with  aatoniahment  and  admiration,  even 
those  who  firom  principle  or  from  pai^,  appeared  most 
■^iv^noQs  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  bill  itself, 
thraagh  every  stage.  The  vw^  rejection  which  had 
■ttaodsd  many  clauaea  of  it,  and  the  addreas  with  which 
others  were  finally  evaded  or  eluded,  had  condnead  to 
t>i*e  bim  in  the  natioiial  opinion. 

WbHs,  however,  I  do  tbaa  justice  to  bis  talanta  and 
>*>«iio«%  it  ia  ImpaMiUf  Mt  t»  coaaidar  with  vpry  aif* 


ferant  feelings  the  aplendid  aulogium  which  ba  made 
on  tbat  oneaaion,  of  which  Neeker  formed  the  aubjact. 
Bocbe,  in  aublime  and  animated  language,  described  the 
system  of'  public  credit  adopted  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
under  the  guidance  of  hia  Qenaveae  financial  miaiater ; 
which  be  depictured  aa  the  conaummntion  of  human 
ability,  economy,  and  judidoua  calculation.  Neither 
Sully  nor  Colbert,  he  amd,  could  compete  with  Necker : 
while  the  aovereign  of  France,  unlike  bis  predecessors 
on  the  throne,  who  had  recourae,  when  in  diatreaa,  to 
the  iMid  fraudia  or  plungea  of  bankrupt  deapotism,  for 
raising  pecuniary  suppUea,  built  all  his  plana  on  the  firm 
baaia  of  national  confidence,  bustained  by  pecuniary  re- 
gnlationa  calculated  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  thus 
incurred.  Such  were  the  arta  and  assertions  by  which 
George  the  Third,  Lord  North,  and  the  American 
war,  became  objects  of  reprobation!  If  Burke  really 
believed  the  focts  that  he  laid  down,  what  are  we  to 
thiuk  of  his  judgment  1  But  there  is  a  mistaken  leal 
in  politics,  as  in  religion,  of  which  delusive  cup  he  had 
drunk  deep.  The  intoxication  insensibly  dispersed  afUr 
1789,  and  before  1782  be  beheld  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
Necker,  and  their  insensate  or  pernicious  meaaures, 
through  a  just  medium.  He  then  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract  the  efiect  of  hia  own  orationa.  In  1781,  the  delu- 
sion subsisted  in  all  its  force.  The  unqualified  condem- 
nation which  he  had  always  bestowed  on  the  American 
war,  from  the  period  of  its  commencement,  aeetned  to  be 
at  leaat  justified  by  the  reault  of  the  conteat ;  and  in  tbat 
aentiment  he  was  then  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Britiah  people.  When,  to  the  operation  of  tbeae  com- 
bined causes,  we  add  the  acknowledged  mediocrity  of 
his  fortune,  which  left  him  in  a  aort  of  dependence  on 
the  Marquia  of  Rockingham,  together  with  bia  long  ex- 
cloaion  from  office,  and  bia  unimpeached  moral  character, 
contrasted  with  the  irregularity  of  Fox*s  conduct,  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  the  high  place  which  he  occupied 
within,  no  less  than  without,  the  waUs  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

All  those  persons  to  whom  hia  memory  is  dear,  may 
like  to  contemplate  him  at  this  ^nt  of  time,  when  ho 
appears  most  resplendent,  as  well  aa  free  (rum  many  of 
the  weaknesses,  inconsistencies,  and  infirmitiea,  to  which 
our  nature  ia  aubject,  and  from  which  he  was  hy  no 
means  exempt.  His  admirera  will  recollect,  with  con- 
cern, the  querulous  lamentations,  and  unseemly  reluc- 
tance, with  which,  in  1782  and  1783,  he  each  time 
quitted  the  pay-office,  on  the  change  of  administration. 
They  will  remember  the  acta  of  imprudence  and  indis- 
cretion, not  to  call  them  by  any  harsher  name,  which 
characterised  his  tenure  of  office,  during  the  existence  of 
the  coalition  ministry — to  defend,  or  palliate  which,  de- 
manded the  utmost  dflfbrts  of  Fox's  pailiamentary  abili- 
tiea.  They  will  probably  admit  and  lament  his  too 
ardent  proaecution  of  Hastings,  for  political  errors  or 
trespasses,  which,  even  though  they  had  existed  in  their 
utmost  extent,  ought  to  have  found  their  apology  in  the 
difficultiea  of  his  situation;  beset  with  domestic  and 
foreign  etMmiea,  in  charge  of  a  vast  empire;  and  neces- 
sitated to  find  reaouroes  on  the  spot,  against  internal 
commotion,  no  less  t^n  external  hostility.  They  will 
reprobate,  with  severity,  his  intemperate  and  indecorous 
conduct  as  a  member  of  parliament,  in  1788,  on  an 
occasion  when  the  country  at  large  felt  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  distress  for  the  intellectual  illneas  of  the 
sovereign.  And,  finally,  though  they  will  exult  in  the 
meritorious  line  of  action  which  he  embraced  on  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  as  equally 
honourable  to  himaelf,  and  beneficial  to  the  caose  of 
order  and  government  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
yet  they  cannot  forget  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
soon  afterwards,  two  pensions  for  three  lives,  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year  each,  aa  bis  reward :  and  they 
will  perhapa  incline  to  admit,  that  on  an  impartial  sur- 
vey, Mr.  Burke  appears  greater  and  naore  elevated  in 
1781  than  at  any  subaequent  period  of  bis  political  life. 

He  was  then  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  of  which 
he  had  passed  fifteen  in  the  house  of  commons.  I  be. 
lieve  he  owed  his  first  seat  in  that  assembly,  not  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  but  to  the  late  Earl  Verney, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  aome  connections  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature— during  the  continuance  of  which,  both 
that  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke  became  purchasers,  to  a 
considerable  amount,  of  Eaat  India  slock.  The  latter, 
aa  it  was  assarted,  aold  out  in  time,  after  clearing  so  large 
a  am  by  the  tfanaatiott,  «•  with  it  to  have  purobaaed 


thae^ate  or  bi»naa  at  Gragoriea,  near  Beconafield  in 
Bucks,  where  he  always  reaided  when  not  in  London* 
Lord  Yemey,  leas  fortunate,  or  leas  prudent;  though  poa« 
seased  of  a  vaat  landed  property,  was  almost  ruined  Iqr 
his  East  India  puTchaaea;  and  Richard  Burke,  Bdmund^n 
brother,  who  was  then  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  beinff 
likewiae  involved  in  the  aame  loaing  concern,  was  aaid 
to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  stock  engagements ;  or  in  tbo 
language  of  Change  Alley,  to  have  waddled.  Hence,  in 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  his  enemies,  instead  of 
Dick  Burke,  commonly  caHed  him  Duck  Burke.  Ed- 
mund, in  1781,  rented  a  house  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary, 
Weat  minster,  conveniently  situated  for  his  attendance  in 
parliament,  but  entertained  very  little  company ;  and  hia 
pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
which  were  known  to  be  great,  sufficiently  indicated  the 
limited  nature  of  his  private  fortune. 

Nature  bad  beatowed  on  him  a  boundless  imagination^ 
aided  by  a  memory  of  equal  strength  and  tenacity.  Hia 
fancy  was  so  vivid,  that  it  seemed  to  light  up  by  its  own 
powers,  and  to  bum  without  consuming  the  aliment  on 
which  it  fed ;  sometimea  bearing  him  away  into  ideal 
scenes  created  by  his  own  exuberant  mind,  but  from 
which  he  sooner  or  later  returned  to  the  subject  of  de- 
bate-«deecending  from  his  most  aerial  flights  by  a  gentle 
and  imperceptible  gradation,  till  he  again  touched  the 
ground.  Learning  waited  on  him  Kke  a  handmaid,  pre- 
senting to  his  choice  all  that  antiquity  bad  culled  or 
invented,  most  elucidatory  of  the  topic  under  discussion. 
He  always  seemed  to  be  oppressed  under  the  load  and 
variety  of  hb  intellectual  treasures,  of  which  he  fre- 
quently scattered  portions  with  a  lavish  hand,  to  inatten- 
tive, impatient,  hungry,  and  sleepy  hearers,  undeserving 
of  such  presents.  Nor  did  ho  desist,  though  warned  by 
the  clamorous  vociferation  of  the  houae  to  restrain  or 
to  abbreviate  bis  speeches.  Every  power  of  oratory  was 
wielded  by  him  in  turn :  for  he  could  be,  during  the 
same  evenmg,  pathetic  and  humorous,  acrimonious  and 
conciliating — now  giving  a  loose  to  his  indignation  or 
severity,  and  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  calling  to 
his  asistance,  ridicule,  wit,  and  mockery.  Yet,  with  this 
sssemblage  of  endowments,  which  would  have  sufficed 
to  form  many  orators — though  he  instructed,  delighted, 
and  astonished,  he  frequently  fatigued,  because  his 
faculties  were  not  controlled  and  chastened  by  a  severe 
judgment 

In  his  dress  and  exterior  he  was  not  less  negligent  than 
Fox :  but  the  spirit  of  party  did  not  blend  with  the 
colour  of  his  apparel,  and  he  rarely  or  never  came  to  the 
house  in  blue  and  bufi*,  though  he  eulogised  Laurens,  the 
American  ex-president,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  tower, 
far  beyond  the  picture  which  Pope  has  left  us  of  Attor- 
bury,  under  the  same  drcumstaixcea.  Burke  constantly 
wore  spectacles.  His  enunciation  was  vehement,  rapid, 
and  never  checked  by  any  embarrassment — ^for  his  ideaa 
outran  his  powers  of  utterance,  and  he  drew  from  an 
exhauatleas  source.  But  his  Irish  accent,  which  was  aa 
strong  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non, diminished  to  the  ear  the  enchanUng  effect  of  his 
eloquence  on  the  mind.  Dundas,  who  laboured  under  a 
similar  impediment,  yet  turned  it  to  account,  if  J  may  ao 
express  myself — some  of  his  expressions  or  allusions,  by 
the  variation  in  pronouncing  a  single  letter,  or  pressing 
too  hard  upon  a  vowel,  frequently  producing  such  an 
equivocal  sound,  conveying  at  the  same  time  so  strango 
an  impression  on  the  ears  of  his  audience,  as  put  to 
flight  all  gravity,  and  convulsed  the  house  with  laughter. 
In  brilliancy  of  wit,  Lord  Nor;th  nlone  could  compete 
with  Burke ;  for  Sheridan  had  not  then  appeared.  Burke 
drew  all  his  images  from  classic  sources — a  foct,  of  which 
he  displayed  a  beautiful  exemplification,  when  he  aaid 
of  Wilkes,  borne  along  in  triumph  by  the  mob,  that  he 
resembled  Pindar,  elevated  on  the  wings  of  poetical 
inspiration, 

^Numcrisque  fertur. 

Lege  solutis." 

His  personal  qualities  of  temper  and  disposition,  (such 
is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature)  by  no  means  corresponded 
with  his  intellectusl  endowments.  Throughout  his 
general  manner  and  deportment  in  parliament,  there  waa 
a  mixture  of  petulancy,  impatience,  and  at  times  of  in- 
tractability, which  greatly  obecured  the  histrb  of  hia 
talents.  His  very  features,  and  the  undulating  motioaa 
of  his  head,  were  eloquently  expreaaive  of  thia  irrita- 
bility, which  on  soma  occasiona  seemed  to  approach 
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towards  alienatioii  of  mind.  Even  h»  friends  coold  not 
always  indaoe  him  to  listen  to  reason  and  remonstrance, 
thoQgh  they  sometimes  held  him  down  in  his  seat,  by 
the  skirts  of  his  coat,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ebnllitions 
of  his  anger  or  bdignation.  Gentle,  mild,  and  amenable 
to  argument  in  private  society,  of  which  he  formed  the 
delight  and  the  ornament,  he  was  often  intemperate  and 
even  violent  in  parliament.  Fox,  however  irritated, 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  chie£  Barke,  in  his  most 
sublime  flights,  was  only  a  partisan.  The  countenance 
of  the  latter,  which  rarely  relaxed  into  a  smile,  did  not 
invite  approach  or  conciliation.  His  enmities  and  pre- 
judices, though  they  originated  in  principle,  as  well  as  in 
conviction,  yet  became  tinged  with  the  virulent  ^irit  of 
party ;  and' were  eventually  in  many  instances  inveterate, 
unjust,  and  insurmountable.  Infixutely  more  respectable 
than  Fox,  he  was  nevertheless  far  less  amiable.  Exempt 
from  his  defects  and  irregularities,  Burke  wanted  the 
suavity  of  Fox's  manner,  his  amenity,  and  his  placa- 
bOity*  The  one  procured  more  admirers:  the  other 
possessed  more  friends.  Though  acting  together  to  a 
common  point,  as  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  their  intimacy  seemed 
always  to  commence,  and  to  cease,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lobby.  Burke  retired  from  the  discharge  of  his  parlia- 
mentary functions,  exhausted,  chagrined,  and  oAen 
irritated,  to  repair  immediately  to  his  £unily,  or  to  the 
duties  and  avocations  of  domestic  li&.  Fox,  always 
fresh,  and  never  more  alert  than  after  a  long  debate,  only 
quitted  the  house  in  order  to  drive  to  Brookes's.  Even 
in  their  nearest  approximations,  there  were  always  essen- 
tial and  striking  distinctions  between  the  two  opposition 
leaders.  In  genius,  in  learning,  in  eloquence,  in  politics, 
they  were  assimilated.  But  in  their  occupations,  amuse- 
ments, society,  companions,  and  modes  of  life,  never 
were  two  men  more  discordant.  They,  continued,  never- 
therless,  to  act  together  through  succeeding  parliaments, 
in  good,  and  in  adverse  fortune,  till  the  French  revolution 
finally  dissevered  them.  The  obvious  defect  of  Burke, 
was  want  of  temper  and  self-command.  Fox's  latent 
blemish  lay  in  his  dissolute  habits  and  ruined  fortune, 
which  enabled  his  enemies  to  compare  him  with  Cati- 
line. Both  wanted  judgment  to  perceive,  that  even 
under  the  free  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  cabinet, 
though  it  may  be  taken  by  storm,  cannot  be  long  held 
except  by  favour.  Mr.  Fox,  in  1806,  appears  to  have 
thoroughly  come  up  with  this  great  truth,  of  which,  in 
1781,  he  was  either  regardless  or  ignorant. 

BARRE. 
In  surveying  the  opposition  side  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons at  this  period,  the  idea  of  Barre  naturally  and 
unavoidably  suggests  itself  after  that  of  Burke.  Both 
were  natives  of  the  same  country,  Ireland ;  and  both  had 
attained  to  vast  celebrity  in  their  adopted  country,  Eng- 
land. But  no  sort  of  comparison  could  be  made  between 
their  talents,  acquirements,  or  claim  to  general  admira- 
tion, in  all  which  Burke  possessed  an  infinite  superiority. 
Of  an  athletic  firame  and  mould,  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  voice,  Barrd,  as  a  speaker,  roughly 
enforced,  rather  than  solicited  or  attracted  attention. 
Severe  and  sometimes  coarse  in  his  censures  or  accusa- 
tions, he  nevertheless  always  sustained  his  charges 
against  ministers,  however  strong,  with  considerable 
force  of  argument  and  language.  Slow,  measured,  and 
dictatorial  in  his  manner  of  enundation,  he  was  not  car- 
ried away  by  those  beautiful  digressions  of  genius  or 
fiincy,  with  which  Burke  captivated  and  entertained  his 
audience.  Master,  nevertheless,  of  his  subject,  and  more 
attentive  than  Burke  not  to  fatigue  the  patience  of  the 
house  when  he  saw  them  eager  to  rise,  he  frequently 
obtained  a  more  indulgent  hearing.  Deprived  already 
of  one  eye,  and  menaced  with  a  privation  of  both — ad- 
vanced in  years,  gray-headed,  and  of  a  savage  aspect,  he 
reminded  Uie  beholder,  when  he  rose,  of  Belisarius  rather 
than  of  TuUy.  Tet  possessing  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing, conversant  with  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  able  on 
occasion  to  press  them  into  his  service,  he  sometimeB 
displayed  a  great  diversity  of  information. 

DUNNING. 
Near  him,  on  the  same  bench,  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  minority,  usually  sat  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dun- 
ning. Never  perhaps  did  nature  enclose  a  more  illumi- 
nated mind,  in  a  body  of  meaner  and  more  abject 
appearance.    It  is  difikqlt  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiar 


speoiee  of  ugliness  whieh  charBcterised  his  penon  and 
figure,  although  he  did  not  labour  under  any  absolute 
deformity  of  shape  or  limb.  A  degree  of  infirmity,  and 
almost  of  debility  or  decay  in  his  organs,  augmented  the 
efieet  of  his  other  bodily  misfortunee.  Even  his  voice 
waa  so  husky  and  choked  with  phlegm,  that  it  refused 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  w<^  dictated  by  his 
superior  intelligence.  In  consequence  of  thb  physical 
impediment,  ho  lay  always  under  a  necessity  of  involun- 
tarily announcing  his  intention  to  address  the  house, 
some  time  before  he  actually  rose,  by  the  repeated 
attempts  which  he  made  to  clear  hb  throat.  But  all 
these  imperfections,  and  defects  of  configuration,  were 
obliterated  by  the  ability  which  he  displayed.  In  spite 
of  the  monotony  of  his  tones,  and  his  total  want  of  ani- 
mation, as  well  as  grace — ^yet  so  powerful  was  reason 
when  flowing  from  his  lips,  that  every  murmur  became 
hushed,  and  every  ear  attentive.  It  seemed,  nevertheless, 
the  acute  sophistry  of  a  lawyer,  rather  than  the  speech 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  man  of 
letters  and  education.  Every  sentence,  though  admhable 
in  itself,  yet  resembled  more  the  pleading  of  the  bar  than 
the  oratory  of  the  senate.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the  most 
enlightened  intelle^  to  throw  ofi*  the  habits  of  a  pro- 
fession. Dunning  neither  delighted  nor  entertained  his 
hearers ;  but  he  subdued  them  by  his  powers  of  argu- 
mentative ratiocination,  which  have  rarely  been  exceeded. 
They  soon  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  peerage;  just  in 
time  to  attain  that  elevation,  as  his  constitution  speedily 
sunk  under  accumulated  disorders,  which  hurried  him 
prematurely  to  the  grave.  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
was  not  exempt  from  great  infirmity  of  mind,  felt  or 
perceived  so  little  his  corporeal  defidencies,  as  to  con- 
sider  his  person  with  extraordinary  predilection.  Fond 
of  viewing  his  face  in  the  glass,  he  passed  no  time  more 
to  his  satisfaction  than  in  decorating  himself  for  his 
appearance  in  the  world.'  He  and  Barrd,  who  were 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  represented  like- 
wise the  same  borough,  Calne— and  belonged  or  at  least 
looked  up  to  the  same  political  chief^  Lord  Shelbume. 
They  consequently  were  animated  by  no  common  prin- 
dple  of  union  or  of  action  with  Fox  and  Burke,  except 
one— that  of  overturning  the  administration.  On  all 
other  points,  a  secret  jealousy  and  rivalry  subsisted 
between  the  adherents  c^  the  Shelburne  and  the  Rock- 
ingham parties. 

ADMIRAL  KEPPEL. 
Admiral  Keppel  might  likewise  be  accounted  among 
the  principal  members  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of 
commons,  at  this  period,  though  his  talents  seemed  to 
be  more  conspicuously  exerted  in  debate  than  they  had 
appeared  while  he  remained  on  the  quarter  deck,  during 
the  memorable  action  of  the  27th  July,  1778.  But  the 
persecution  which,  as  it  was  pretended,  he  had  under- 
gone for  his  conduct  on  tliat  day,  the  accusation  brought 
against  him  by  Palliser,  and  the  ministerial  as  well  as 
royal  enmity  which  he  had  incurred ;  these  political 
merits  elevated  him  to  a  consideration  which  he  coold 
otherwise  never  have  attained.  Exdoded  from  represent- 
ing the  borough  of  Windsor,  at  the  recent  general  election 
in  1780 ;  the  popular  effervescence  of  the  moment,  ui- 
flamed  at  his  rejection,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the 
influence  and  personal  exertions  of  the  soverdgn  had 
considerably  operated  to  his  prejudice,  brought  him  in 
for  Surrey,  a  county  in  which  he  possessed  no  property, 
nor  any  hereditary  interest.  There  appeared  neither 
dignity  in  his  person  nor  intelligence  in  his  countenance, 
the  features  of  which  were  of  the  most  ordinary  cast ; 
and  his  nose,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  acddent  that 
befel  him  in  the  course  of  his  professional  life,  had  been 
almost  laid  flat,  gave  him  an  equally  vulgar  and  unplea- 
sant air.  His  abilities  were  indeed  of  a  very  limited 
description,  altogether  unfit  for  such  a  theatre  as  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  minority  having  already  destined  him  to 
succeed  and  to  supplant  Lord  Sandwich  as  soon  as  they 
could  gain  possession  of  power,  it  became  indispensable 
to  sustain  him  on  every  occasion  with  all  their  effi>rts. 

LORD  HOWE. 
Another  distinguished  naval  commander.  Lord  Howe, 
who  then  filled  a  seat  in  the  house,  might  likewise  be 
numbered  among  the  determined  opponents  of  govern- 
ment -  Since  his  return  from  America,  he  had  not  en- 
joyed the  amiles  of  the  court,  but  his  professional 
character  supported  him  with  the  public*    His  steady 


and  phlegmatie  eoarage,  added  to  the  wholesome  ssieniy 
of  his  diadpliae  when  on  service,  (deservedly  pbced  him 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties.  Among  the  stiton 
he  was  known,  from  his  dark  complexion,  by  the  sptlut 
of  <«  Black  Dick."  If  no  genius  could  be  discovered  in 
the  lines  of  his  face,  there  was  in  them  an  expresdon  of 
serenb  and  passive  fortitude  which  could  not  be  aui- 
taken.  His  profile  bore,  indeed,  a  very  strong  reseo- 
blance  to  the  portraits  of  George  the  First,  from  trbom, 
by  his  mother,  he  descended.  She  vras  tiie  natural 
daughter  of  that  prince,  by  his  mistress,  Madane  de 
Platen,  whom  he  created  Countess  of  Darlington  soas 
years  after  his  accesdon  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
In  parliament,  as  an  orator,  Lo^  Howe  made,if  ^kms- 
ble,  a  worse  fligare  than  Keppel,  who,  when  he  addresed 
the  house,  was  at  least  intdligible,  though  he  mi^  not 
greatly  illuminate  the  subject  Lord  Howe's  ideas  were 
commonly  dther  so  ill  conceived  by  himself,  or  so  dark- 
ly and  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  by  no  meini 
easy  to  comprehend  his  precise  meaning.  This  oracahr 
and  confused  mode  of  delivery,  rendered  still  more  ob- 
scure by  the  part  of  the  house  where  he  usoally  nt, 
which  was  on  a  back  row,  at  a  distance  from  the  speak* 
er's  chair,  increased  however  the  eflfoct  of  bis  oratory, 
and  seemed  to  exemplify  Burke's  assertion,  that  **ofaecQ« 
rity  is  a  source  of  the  sublime." 

SAVILE. 
Sir  George  Savile,  who  represented  the  eonatj  of 
York,  attracted  great  consideration.  His  known  integri^ 
and  disinterestedness,  jdned  to  his  extensive  landed  pro* 
perty,  elevated  him  in  the  public  opinion  more  than 
any  endowments  of  intellect,  or  parliamentaiy  ability. 
He  possessed,  nevertheless,  plain,  manly  aeoae,  and  a 
facility  of  utterance,  which,  indc^ndent  of  his  higk 
character  and  ample  fortune,  always  secured  him  attsu* 
tion. 

CAVENDISH. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  was  listened  to,  whenever  iw 
rose,  with  similar  defevence  or  predilection.  His  near 
alliaiice  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  head  of  tJM 
whig  interest ;  his  very  name,  connected  with  the  m(h 
lutioa  of  1688,  which  secured  the  libtfties  of  Grett 
Britain ;  his  unblemished  reputation,-  and  his  takoti, 
though  very  moderate-— all  theee  qualities  combified  to 
impress  with  esteem  even  thoee  who  diffined  most  from 
him  in  political  opinion.  Nature  had,  in  the  moit  legi- 
ble characters,  stamped  honesty  on  bis  countenance,  bot 
she  had  not  accompanied  it  with  any  omamentil  pr^ 
sent.  The  oppodtion  already  conaidered  him  ai  dMS* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  embryo. 

GENERAL  CONWAY. 
General  Conway,  though  by  no  means  a  man  of  ii^ 
rate  capadty,  or  a  superior  speaker,  yet  aarpaoedii 
these  respects  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  penoBi. 
His  military  experience,  acquired  in  Germany  doling 
the  **  seven  years'  war;"  his  birth  and  desoeat,  togitbir 
with  the  recollection  of  his  having  already  occupied  oai 
of  the  most  eminent  employments  of  state  ooder  a  fir- 
mer administration,  authorised  him  to  expect  a  aitoitifli 
no  less  conspicuous  in  any  future  ministerial  anuft- 
menL  His  figure  and  deportment  were  exoeediBglf  ds* 
tinguished,  nor  did  he  want  abilities ;  but  biseoDndilsBi 
embarrassed,  and  often  involved,  generally  did  isji^ 
to  his  conceptions. 

TOWNSEND. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townsend,  commonly  denooiMtod 
<*  Tommy  Townsend,"  and  so  commemorated  in  G<# 
smith's  celebrated  poem  of  «*  Betaliation,"  whoe  he  ^ 
scribes  Burke, 

"  Tho*  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  strdninghii  thK»^ 
To  induce  Tommif  Towntend  to  lend  him  a  rote, 

looked  confidvitly  forward,  no  less  than  Genarai  Cobj 
way,  to  a  high  place  in  some  future  mioistiy,  wbeaLora 
North  should  be  driven  firom  power.  Nor  were  bif  ^ 
pectations  eventually  disappointed.  He  was  a  "^V| 
very  independent  fortune,  and  of  considenUe  psroB* 
mentary  interest,  present  as  well  as  prospective,  two  ar- 
cumstanoes  which  greatly  contributed  to  his  penooal  no 
lees  than  political  elevation ;  for  his  abilities,  thsog 
respectaUe,  ecaroely  rose  above  mediocri^.  ^^  ^^ 
alvrays  «p(^  witk  ftdlity,  ■oontiineswithent'iy*'* 
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«M  imer  eiobamMed  bj  any  degre*  of  iiaudity,  ha 
maintained  a  place  in  the  front  ranka  of  oppoaition. 

GENERAL  BURGOYNE. 
General  Burgoyne  would  not  deaerve  any  place  in 
this  Hat,  if  reapect  were  ^ad  only  to  hia  parliamentafy 
takfiU ;  but  hia  aufferinga  in  the  cauae  of  oppoaition, 
wbich  elevated  h:in  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  like  Keppel, 
Fox'a  attachment  towarda  him,  and  hia  connection  by 
marriage  with  Lord  Derby,  one  of  the  minority  chiefs ; 
these  meiita  suppUed  every  deficiency.  It  waa  difficult 
to  oootempiate  htm,  without  involuntarily  recollecting 
the  disgraceful  colours  under  which  ^  Juniua**  haa  de- 
signated him,  MM  '« taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming  table, 
•and  watching,  with  the  soberest  attention,  fbr  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  engaging  a  drunken  young  nobleman  at 
piqoet;**  aa  *«idjawing  a  regular  and  splendid  sub- 
^ence  from  play ;"  and  as  ^  sitting  down,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  infamous  and  contented  with  the 
.  isooey  received  from  the  Duke  of  GraAoo,  for  the  sale 
of  a  patent  place  in  the  customs."  These  aspersions, 
which  never  received  any  public  answer,  did  not  prevent 
his  occupying  a  distioguishcd  place  in  Fox's  n^ard,  who 
czhibiied  a  strong  proof  of  it  by  becoming  Burgoyne*s 
nominee  on  the  committee  appointed  to  try  the  contested 

I  election  iot  the  beroogb  of  Preston,  which  he  npvesentp 
ed  in  the  spring  of  1781.  Supported  by  such  ability, 
the  general  kept  his  seat.  I  have  been  assnred,  that 
when  be  returned  on  his  parole  from  America,  in  May, 
1778,  the  opposition,  apprehensive  of  his  talung  part 
vith  administration,  and  fearful  that  he  might  aoouae  the 
adhereots  of  congress  in  this  country  with  having  con- 
tributed, by  their  language  in  parliament,  if  not  by  other 
soodea  of  encouragement,  to  the  resistance  that  pro- 
duced the  disaster  of  Saratoga,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  gala  him.  For  that  purpose.  Fox  went  down  pri- 
"valely  to  Hounslow,  where  he  met  Burgoyne  soon  sifter 
he  had  landed,  on  hia  way  from  Plymouth  to  London. 
In  the  courae  of  a  long  and  confidential  interview,  Fox 
convinced  him  ao  thoroughly  that  the  ministers  would 
not  support  him ;  that  Lord  George  Germain  muat  ac* 
coae  him,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself;  that  the  king 
had  imbibed  very  strong  prejudices  against  him,  and  that 
the  administration  coukl  not  last  a  twelvemonth,  aa  to 
mdace  the  general  to  transfer  bis  charges  of  misconddtt 
from  the  opposition  to  the  treasury  bench.  Present  pro- 
tection and  future  employment,  whenever  they  shouU 
attain  to  power,  followed  of  couise.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  accoraey  of  thia  fact,  as  I  received  it  from  living 
aotitority. 

WILKES. 

Wilkes  could  not  properly  be  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  minority,  because,  though  he  always  spoke  from 
that  side  of  the  house,  and  usually  voted  with  them,  yet 
ha  neither  depended  on  Lord  Rockingham  nor  on  Lord 
SheUmme,  but  his  predilections  leaned  towards  the  lat- 
ter nobleman.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  peraonal 
esQiaion  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  between 
tha  king  and  him,  during  the  early  part  of  his  majesty's 
nign,  Wilkes,  like  Burke,  nouriihed  in  his  bosom  a 
rtroog  aentiment  of  constitutional  loyalty.  He  gave  in- 
deGble  proofs  of  it  during  the  riots  of  June,  1780,  when 
Boll,  one  of  the  members  for  London,  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  intimately  connected,  crouched  under 
I^ofd  George  Gordon's  mob.  And  though  Wilkes  lent 
hia  aid  to  overturn  Lord  North's  administration,  yet  he 
never  yoked  himself  to  Fox's  car.  On  the  contrary,  no 
aooner  had  ^  the  coalition"  unmasked  their  battery  of 
the  East  India  bill,"  than  Wilkes,  rallying  to  the  crown 
aa  the  only  protection  against  Fox's  ambition,  took  the 
wamieat  part  against  that  measure,  acting,  in  1784, 
nearly  the  same  part  which  Burke  did  eight  years  later, 
in  1792,  after  the  French  revolution,  when  he  sought 
shelter  behind  the  throne,  against  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
regicide,  and  insurrection;  horrors  which  Fox  never 
cook!  or  never  would  perceive,  and  for  w^eh  he  even 
apologised  in  no  small  degree. 

Such  was  the  aspect  which  the  house  of  commons 
then  presented.  Pitt  and  Sheridan,  who  have  aince  in 
dii&rent  ways  occupied  so  great  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, had  not  either  of  them  as  yet  come  forward.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  a  more  complete  estimate  of  the 
ptindpal  individuals  who  at  that  time  attracted  general 
notice,  either  as  supporters  of  adminiitration  or  aa  can- 
didatea  for  office,  whenever  the  opposition  ahonld  coma 


into  power,  it  b  still  requisite  to  Uuow  a  glance  over 
the  house  ojf  peers. 

THE  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD. 

The  great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  though  he  had  already 
advanced  beyond  that  period  of  lifo  at  which  the  hc^l- 
tiea  of  the  human  mind  uaually  begin  to  ^jmin'Mi  in 
vigour,  did  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  of  the  acuteness 
or  strength  of  his  intellect.  In  the  oourt  of  king's  bench, 
no  less  than  in  parliament,  his  transcendent  ahilitiea  still 
excited  equal  respect  and  admiration.  The  friend  of 
Pope,  of  Bolingbroke,  and  of  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
during  his  youth,  he  united  the  finest  accomplishments 
of  science  to  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws. 
In  the  recent  riots  of  1780,  the  populace,  whether  con* 
sidering  him  aa  inclined  to  support  measures  of  an  arbi- 
trary nature,  or  supposing  him  a  friend  to  prindplea  of 
religious  toleration  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  selected 
him  for  the  object  of  their  violence.  His  house  and  his 
papers  were  consumed ;  but  he  had  happily  escaped  any 
personal  effects  of  their  rage;  and  though  not  indivi- 
dually a  member  of  administration,  might  be  oonaidered  as 
disposed  on  all  occasions  to  extend  his  assistance  to  the 
government.  Yet  did  the  conatitutional  and  character- 
istic timidity  which  distinguiahed  him  prevent  hia 
ever  standing  forward  in  moments  of  crisis  or  danger, 
like  Thurlow  and  Wedderborn,  aa  the  champion  of 
ministerial  measures.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  no  man  high  in  office  had  been  so 
severely  treated  by  the  pen  of  ^  Junius ;"  and,  though 
time  had  skinned  over  the  wound,  the  cicatrice  still  re- 
mained. That  able  writer,  after  pursuing  the  lord  chief 
justice  with  inconceivable  pertinacity  through  all  the 
sinuosities  of  legal  conceaUnenI  or  evasion,  under  which 
he  attempted  to  abetter  himself;  after  comparing  him  to 
the  moat  prostHute  judgea  of  the  most  arbitrary  reigns ; 
to  Tiesillian,  under  Richard  the  Second ;  and  to  Jeffis- 
riea,  under  James  the  Second,  exclaima,  ««  Who  attache 
the  liberty  of  the  press  1  Lord  Manafield.  Who  invades 
the  constitutional  power  of  jurieal  Lord  Mansfield. 
What  judge  ever  challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mans- 
field ?  Who  waa  that  judge,  who,  to  save  the  king's 
brother,  affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  firat  rank  and  quali- 
ty, who  obtains  a  verdict  in  a  auit  for  criminal  conversT- 
tioD,  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damagea  than  the  meaneat 
mechanic  1    Lord  Maiufield." 

At  him  *<  Junius"  leveled  bis  last  blows  before  he 
finally  disappeared  aa  a  political  writer.  In  his  parting 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Camden,  written  towards  the 
end  of  January,  1772,  exciting  and  invoking  that  noble- 
man to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
peers,  **  considering,"  says  he,  « the  situation  and  ahili- 
tiea of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with 
the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that  in 
my  judgment  he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangeroua 
man  in  the  kingdom.  Thua  far  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment  But  mine 
is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
I  have  bound  the  victim  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar." 
Severe  and  perhaps  unmerited  as  these  accusations  may 
appear,  yet  Lord  Manafield's  warmeat  admirers  never 
attempted  to  deny,  that  at  every  period  of  time  while  he 
presided  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  his  opinions  and 
his  decrees,  if  not  adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
to  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  uniformly  leaned  towarda 
the  crown.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  justify,  either  in  a  moral 
or  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  his  partial  and  oppresaive 
conduct  towards  Wilkes,  in  1763,  when  the  charges 
against  him  for  publishing  No.  45  of  the  «  North  Bri- 
ton," and  the  ^  Essay  on  Woman,"  were  tried  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  while  their  author,  wounded  at 
the  time  in  a  duel,  was  abaent  at  Paris.  Lord  Mana- 
field's enemies,  not  without  some  reason,  asserted,  that 
he  was  better  calculated  lo  fill  the  office  of  pretor  under 
Justinian,  than  to  preside  as  a  chief  criminal  judge  of 
this  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH— WEDDERBURN. 

Lord  Loughborough,  who  owed  to  Lord  North  his 
recent  elevation  to  the  peerage,  ooaatituted  one  of  hii 
ablest  advooatea  and  most  xealoua  sopporlers  in  that 
house.  Wedderbum  had  riaen  through  the  gradations 
of  the  law,  amidst  the  discussions  of  parliament,  side  by 
side  with  Thurlow.  More  temperate,  pliant,  artftil,  and 
accommodating  in  his  mannera  than  the  chancelkir,  he 


equaled  that  nobleman  m  eloqaenee,  if  he  did  not  even 
surpass  htm.  Chufdull,  in  one  of  his  satires,  haa 
thought  proper  to  deaeribe  Weddeibom  aa  «<mQte  at  the 
bar  bat  in  the  aenate  loud."  No  man,  however,  m  pob- 
lic  fife,  posseaaed  mora  versatility  of  talenta,  or  abilitiea 
better  adapted  to  every  aituation.  He  proved  himself  aa 
refined  a  courtier  at  St.  James's  as  he  was  an  aUe  lawyer 
at  Weatminater.  Hia  defence  of  Lord  Clive,  when  under 
accuaation  before  the  house  of  commons,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  majeaty'a  reign,  augmented  Wedderbum'a 
legal  as  well  as  parlbmentary  reputation.  It  had  been 
perpetoally  prograasive  aince  that  time,  and  rendered 
him,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  lower  or  of  the  upper 
houae,  one  of  the  moat  diatingniidied  omam^ta  of^tht 
Icmg  robe. 

MARQUIS  OP  ROCKINGHAM. 
Nor  did  the  opposition  at  this  time  want  men  of  dk- 
tinguished  capacity,  professional  and  _political,  in  th« 
house  of  lord^  though  the  Marquia  of  Roddngfaam  waa 
not  to  be  accounted  among  the  number.  Hia  rank,  hia 
integrity,  and  hia  ^raat  patrimonial  property,  rather  than 
any  intellectual  endowmeste,  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
'of  his  party.  Daring  the  abort  period  of  time  when  be 
formerly  filled  the  poet  of  first  lord  of  the  treaavry,  ba 
had  displayed  more  recthode  of  intention  than  either 
vigour  or  ability.  Even  his  oonatitation  and  lirame  of 
body  appeared  inadequate  to  the  fetiguea  of  an  official 
situation  demanduig  energy  and  appUcatioB.  Lord 
Camden,  on  the  contrary,  though  much  more  advanced 
in  yeara,  had  retained  aM  the  powers  of  his  mind  com- 
bined with  personal  activity.  In  debate,  be  might  be 
esteemed  equal  to  Lord  Mansfield  himself,  while  his  ex- 
ertions, at  every  peiiod  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  subject,  gave  him  a  sort  of 
individual  auperiority  to  that  noUerasn,  and  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  the  nation.  His  name,  almost  alwaya 
united  with  the  great  Eari  of  Chatham,  ever  aince  tha 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  seemed  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  freedom. 

THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 
if  indefatigable  and  laboriooa  pertinacity  could  re- 
commend to  office  or  qualify  for  public  employment,  few 
members  of  the  upper  house  posseved  a  better  title  to 
that  praiae  .than  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  However 
limited  might  be  the  range  of  hia  ideas,  be  supplied  in 
some  measure  by  application  the  deficiency  of  original 
taleiit.  Hie  peraon,  mannera,  and  address,  were  all  full 
of  dignity,  and  the  peraonal  beauty  which  distinguished 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Querouaille,  mistress  of  Charlea  the 
Second,  his  great  grandmother,  was  not  become  extinct 
in  him.  She  is  known  to  have  retained  her  charma 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  her  life,  and  the  febles 
related  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  which  Voltaire  has  ex- 
posed, were  in  some  measure  verified  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  The  Ute  George  Solwyn,  who  bad  aeen 
her  at  Richmond  houae,  in  the  year  1738 — ^for  ahe  aur- 
vived  Charles  the  Second  near  fifty  years  assnied  ma 
that  she  was  even  then  possessed  of  many  attractions, 
though  verging  towarda  fourscore.  Like  hii  nephew, 
Mr.  Fox,  the  duke  did  not  spare  the  king,  when  addreaa- 
ing  the  houae  of  lords,  and  he  was  considered  aa  peca- 
liarly  obnoxious  at  St.  Jamea's.  Accuaed  by  bib  enemiea 
of  wanting  persona]  courage,  be  manifested  at  least  no 
defect  of  political  reaolution.  At  the  Eaat  India  houae, 
in  his  qoality  of  a  proprietor,  no  less  than  as  a  peer  of 
pariiament  at  Weatminater,  he  waa  ever  active,  vigilant 
in  detecting  and  exposing  aboaea,  real  or  imaginary, 
perpetually  haraasing  every  department  with  enquiriea, 
and  attacking  in  turn  the  army,  the  admiralty,  and  tha 
treasury. 

THE  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE. 
But  no  individual  in  the  upper  houae  attracted  so  much 
national  attention  from  bis  accomplishments,  talenta, 
and  extensive  information  on  all  subjects  of  foreign  or 
domestto  policy  as  the  Earl  of  Shelbume.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  ftdl  vigoor  of  hia  fecobiea,  be  displayed, 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Europe,  together  with  such  a  variety  of  matter  aa  proved 
him  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  oflkial  aitoa- 
tion.  At  an  early  period  of  bis  majesty's  reign,  in  1766, 
he  bad  occupied  with  great  and  general  approbation  the 
poet  of  aecrcteiy  of  atate  for  the  home  depsj-tanent,  during 
mora  than  two  years,  and  he  might  jvstiy  look  forward. 
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opi  any  change  of  mkiiBtori  to  be  again  empiojed  in  a 
eimliar,  or  even  in  a  litgher,  place  of  trust  and  power. 
Hif  acqaaintance  with  the  continent  was  minute  and 
•ccorato,  the  result  of  ocular  inspection  on  many  points, 
ctftected  by  reflection,  and  improved  by  conespondence 
or  oommunioations  with  ibreigners  of  eminence  whom 
b«  assidvMsly  cultivated  and  protected.  Mr.  Fox  him- 
Mlf  was  far  inferior  to  Lord  Shelbume  in  these  branches 
of  information.  Nor  was  that  nobleman  less  versed  in 
all  the  prindplea  of  finance  and  ef  revenue  than  in  the 
other  otijecta  of  political  study  that  form  a  statesman. 
His  houae,  or,  more  properly  to  speak,  his  palace,  in 
Berkeley  square,  which  had  formerly  constituted  the 
raridence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  formed  at  once  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  party  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  taste 
and  science. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  during  the  latter  years  of  Lord  North's 
administration,  he  retained  three  or  four  clerks  in  con- 
stant pay  and  employment  under  his  own  roof,  who  were 
solely  occupied  in  copying  state  papers  or  accounts. 
Every  measure  of  finance  adopted  by  the  first  minister 
passed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  through  the  alembic 
of  Shelburne  house,  where  it  was  examined  and  severely 
discussed.  There,  while  Dunning  and  Barr6  met  to 
settle  their  plan  of  action  as  members  of  parliament  on 
the  opposition  bench  in  the  house  of  commons,  Jackson, 
who  likewise  sat  in  the  same  assembly  for  New  Rom- 
ney,  and  the  variety  of  whose  informatim  had  acquired 
him  the  name  of  **  omniscient  Jackson,"  furnished  every 
species  of  legal  or  general  knowledge.  Dr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Baring  produced  financial  plans,  or  made  arithmeti- 
cal calculations  meant  to  controvert  and  overturn  or  to 
expose  those  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  while  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  lived  under  the  Earl  of  Shelbnme's  per- 
sonal protection,  (just  as  the  celebrated  Hobbes  had  done 
at  Ghatsworth,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Earls  of  Devonshire  in  the  preceding  century,)  prose- 
cuted in  the  midst  of  London  his  philosophical  and 
chemical  res^rohes.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  in  this  list 
of  extraordinary  men  the  distingubhed  names  of  Jervis 
and  of  Jekyll,  one  of  whom  has  risen  to  such  naval 
honours,  and  the  other  has  attained  to  an  equal  eminence 
at  the  bar,  as  he  enjoys  from  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation in  private  society. 

In  his  person,  manners,  and  address,  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume wanted  no  external  quality  requisite  to  captivate 
or  conciliate  mankind.  Af&ble,  polite,  communicative, 
and  courting  popularity,  he  drew  round  him  a  number 
of  followers  or  adherents.  His  personal  courage  was 
indisputable.  Splendid  and  hospitable  at  his  table,  he 
equally  delighted  his  guests  by  the  charms  of  his  con- 
versation and  society.  In  his  magnificent  library,  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  England,  he  could  appear  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters.  With  such  various 
endowments  of  mind,  sustained  by  rank  and  fortune,  he 
necessarily  excited  *univer8al  oon^eration,  and  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  nature  for  the  first  employments. 
But  the  confidence  which  his  moral  character  inspired 
did  not  equal  the  reputation  of  his  abilities.  His  ad- 
versaries accused  him  of  systematic  duplicity  and  in- 
sincerity. They  even  asserted  that,  unless  all  the  rules 
of  physiognomy  were  set  at  defiance,  his  very  counte- 
nance and  features  eloquently  indicated  falsehood.  In 
order  to  fix  upon  him  so  injurious  an  imputation,  they 
gave  him  the  epithet  of  Malagrida,  from  the  name  of  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  well  known  in  the  modem  history  of 
that  kingdom.  And  these  insinuations,  though  not  per- 
haps accompanied  with  proofo,  were,  nevertheless,  either 
from  the  credulity  or  from  the  malignity  of  mankind, 
widely  circulated  as  well  as  very  generally  beUeved 
throughout  the  nation. 

PITT. 

February.  Among  the  circumstances  which  will 
always  render  the  session  of  1781  peculiariy  interesting 
to  posterity,  must  be  accounted  the  active  appearance  of 
Pitt  and  of  Sheridan  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. They  both  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
their  brilliant  parliamentary  career  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Both  spoke  on 
the  side  of  opposition,  and  both  were  received  with 
marked  approbation  by  every  part  of  their  audience.  I 
was  present  when  each  of  them  rose  for  the  first  time. 
Piit  led  the  wsy  on  the  second  reading  of  Burke's  bill 
for  "  the  reform  of  the  kijig's  household,"  which,  though 
rejtctad  it  the  iaat  aasiiaa  of  Um  preeeding  parikuBeBt^ 


its  author  did  not  the  less  bring  forward  anew  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  February.  He  reiterated  the 
sanM  encomiums  on  the  enlightened  retrenchments  made 
by  Necker,  with  which  he  had  entertained  the  house  in 
1780,  ezt<Hled  the  discernment  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
in  making  choice  of  such  a  minister  for  superintendent 
of  the  finances,  and  asserted  that  the  selection  would 
produce  more  substantial  benefit  as  well  as  more  solid 
glory  to  bis  reign  than  had  resulted  from  all  the  deeds 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  the  measures  adopted  by  an 
arbitrary  prince  for  maintaining  a  war  in  which,  contrary 
to  every  maxim  of  wise  policy,  no  less  than  by  the  sub- 
version of  all  treaties  subsisting  between  France  and 
England,  he  had  engaged  with  us,  did  not  appear  in  the 
opinion  of  impartial  men  to  form  a  proj)er  model  for  our 
imitation.  Afier  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-three  votes  in  a  very 
full  house.  Great  expectations  having  been  formed  of 
Rtt,  a  sort  of  anxious  impatience  for  bis  coming  forward 
pervaded  the  assembly,  which  was  strongly  impressed 
from  common  report  with  a  belief  of  his  hereditary 
talents  and  eloquence.  He  unquestionably  commenced 
under  moat  auspicious  circumstances,  his  birth  and  his 
name,  by  resuscitating  as  it  were  the  first  Earl  of  Chat^ 
ham,  whose  memory  awakened  such  animating  recol- 
lections, preparing  every  ear  to  be  attentive,  and  thus 
removing  all  the  impediments  that  present  themselves  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  men  when  attempting  to  address 
pariiamenL  But  sanguine  as  might  be  the  opinions  en- 
tertained of  his  ability,  he  far  exceeded  them,  seeming 
to  attain  at  his  outset  that  object  which  other  candidntes 
for  public  fame  or  favour  slowly  and  laboriously  eflect 
by  length  of  time  and  regular  gradations. 

It  was  in  reply  to  Lord  Nugent  that  Pitt  first  broke 
silence  from  under  the  gallery  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  house.  The  same  composure,  self-possession,  and 
imposing  dignity  of  manner,  which  afterwards  so  emi- 
nently characterised  him  when  seated  on  the  treasury 
bench,  distinguished  him  in  this  first  essay  of  bis  powers 
though  he  then  wanted  three  months  to  have  completed 
his  twenty-second  year.  The  same  nervous,  correct,  and 
polished  diction,  free  from  any  inaccuracy  of  language, 
or  embarrassment  of  deportment,  which  as  first  minister 
he  subsequently  displayed,  were  equally  manifested  on 
this  occasion.  Formed  for  a  popular  assembly,  he  seemed 
made  to  guide  its  deliboratioos  from  the  first  moment 
that  he  addressed  the  members  composing  it  But  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  more  forcibly  exemplify  this  asser- 
tion than  any  description,  I  must  not  omit  Lord  George 
Germain  having  occasion  to  make  some  verbal  commu- 
nication to  Welbore  Ellis  who  sat  near  him,  they  con- 
tinued during  a  few  moments  to  whisper  each  other, 
while  Mr.  Pitt  was  speaking.  Oifended  at  such  an 
apparent  inattention  on  the  part  of  two  individuals  so 
high  in  office,  he  suddenly  suspended  his  discourse,  and 
then  looking  round  upon  the  house  which  was  all  ear, 
he  said  with  a  manner  and  in  a  tone  still  more  impres- 
sive than  the  reproof,  **  I  shall  wait  till  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  present  day  has  finished  his  consultation  with  the 
Nestor  of  the  treasury  bench."  The  observation,  which 
independent  of  its  classic  beauty  and  its  severity,  arose 
from  an  accident  impossible  to  have  been  foreseen,  it  was 
obvious  could  not  therefore  be  premediuted,  and  its  effect 
not  only  on  the  two  persons  to  whom  it  was  specially 
directed,  but  on  the  house  at  large,  was  electric.  Lord 
George  and  Mr.  Ellis,  in  some  confusion,  instantly  re* 
sumed  their  former  attitudes,  and  Mr.  Pitt  experienced 
no  further  intenruption. 

All  men  beheld  in  him  at  once  the  future  minister> 
and  the  op^ition,  overjoyed  at  such  an  accession  of 
strength,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  encomiums,  as 
well  as  in  their  predictions  of  his  certain  elevation. 
Burke  exclaimed,  that  **  he  was  not  merely  a  chip  of  the 
old  block,  but  the  old  block  itself."  Nor  did  Fox  do  less 
justice  to  the  talents  of  this  new  competitor  for  power, 
popularity,  and  employment  Having  carried  him  to 
Brookes's  club,  a  few  days  afterwards  Pitt  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  society,  which  then  comprehended  almost 
all  the  men  of  rank  and  great  talents  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  were  engaged  in  parliamentary  opposition 
to  ministers.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Pitt  remained  during 
several  years  a  member  of  Brookes's,  but  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  appeared  there  after  he  came  into  office.  So  nice 
was  his  tact,  so  deep  his  penetration,  and  in  so  different 
a  mould  was  he  east  from  Fox,  that  even  on  his  first  re- 
aeptioB  in  St  James's  strset,  thoagfa  it  was  of  the  most 


flattering  descriptton,  he  was  not  denied  nor  woo  by  k. 
On  the  Contrary  he  held  back,  ahd  never  coalesced  with 
that  party  beyond  external  appearances.  Fox  himself 
soon  perceived  the  coldness  of  his  new  ally,  for  whom 
play  had  no  attractions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Burke  were 
probably  aware  of  the  profound  "and  regulated  bat  lotr. 
ing  ambition  which  animated  him  to  aspire,  without 
passing  through  any  intermediate  stage,  to  the  first  etn- 
ployments  of  the  state.  Still  less  could  they  apprehend 
or  foresee  thaf  he  would  form,  during  the  grester  part 
of  their  future  lives,  the  principal  and  insurmountable 
bar  to  their  own  attainment  or  permanent  enjoyment  of 
office. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  thus  rose  for  the  first  time,  repr^ 
sented  the  borough  of  Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  and 
was  indebted  for  his  seat  in  the  house  to  Sir  James  Low* 
ther,  whose  property  and  pariiamentary  influence,  which 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  men 
immense,  enabled  him  to  bring  seven  or  eight  memben 
into  that  assembly.  Sir  James  was  rewarded  by  Mr. 
Pitt  for  this  and  other  services  with  an  English  earldom, 
little  more  than  three  years  afterwards.  But  he  eagerly 
embraced  the  first  occasion  which  presented  itself,  to 
obtain  a  more  independent  seat  in  parliament,  and  to 
emancipate  himself  from  any  dependence  on,  or  personil 
connection  with,  the  Lowther  family.  The  matrimonial 
alliance  of  Sir  James  with  Lord  Bute,  one  of  whoie 
daughters  he  had  married  ;  the  name  of  Lowther,  which 
had  been  rendered  unpopular,  if  not  odious,  by  the  me* 
roorable  contest  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign ;  and  even  the  character  of  Sir 
James  Lowther  himself,  tyrannical,  overbearing,  fiolcnt, 
and  frequently  under  no  restraint  of  temper  or  of  reawo; 
all  these  combined  motives  impelled  Mr.  Pitt  to  seek 
elsewhere  a  more  independent  title  to  call  himself  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  particularly  after  his 
elevation  to  the  head  of  the  treasury.  He  wss  neTertb^ 
less  compelled  to  wait  for  such  an  occasion  till  the  dii* 
solution  of  pariiament  in  March,  1784,  during  all  which 
period  he  sat  for  Appleby,  even  when  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  under  Lord  Shelbume's  administration,  and 
afterwards  when  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  1784,  his  ministerial  weight,  rather  than 
his  individual  qualities  and  interest,  enabled  him  to  torn 
ouf  Lord  John  Townsend,  (then  Mr.  John  Townsend,) 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  oni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  an  election  and  a  seat  in  every 
sense  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 

It  was  not  indeed  to  the  personal  friendship  of  8ir 
James  Lowther  that  he  originally  owed  his  entrance  into 
the  house  of  pomnions.  He  was  indebted  for  tbut  adnn- 
tage,  which  conducted  him  with  such  rapidity  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  nobleman  of  nearly  the  same  age 
as  Mr.  Pitt.  The  early  intimacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  was  cemented 
by  the  political  ties  that  had  formerly  united  their  fatben, 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  doriog 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  As  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  public  life  and  career  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Pitt  becomes  interesting,  I  shall  relate  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  some  facts,  not  undeserving  of 
commemoration,  upon  this  subject. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  fiimi- 
liarity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  who  had  acceai  to 
him  at  almost  all  hours  about  this  time,  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Kirkpatrick,  then  well  known  on  the  turf  at 
Newmarket.  Possessing  a  small  property  at  Penrith,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberiand,  within  a  few  miles  of  Low- 
ther hall,  he  was  much  protected  by  Sir  James  Lowther, 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  and  habitoal  inte^ 
course.  The  duke  and  Sir  James,  both  treated  bim  u  t 
sort  of  buffoon,  who  diverted  them  by  his  eccentriciues, 
and  he  was  frequently  employed  between  them  on  pri- 
vate errands  or  messages.  During  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1780,  the  duke  despatclied  Kirkpatrick  from  hb 
house  in  Arloigton  street,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  who 
resided  in  Charles  street,  Berkeley  square,  with  a  verbal 
request,  that  <«Sir  James  would  do  him  the  (a voar,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reserve  a  seat  among  his  boroughs  for  a  friend 
of  the  duke's,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Eari  of  Chatham."  Kirkpatrick  has  often  related  to  me 
the  particulars  of  his  interview  and  conversation  with  Sir 
James  Lowther,  whom  he  found  in  the  act  of  shaving 
himself.  <«  Well,  Kirk,**  for  so  he  was  always  denomi- 
natad,  said  Sir  James,  <«wfait  inay  ba  your  bosinessr 
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^  I  am  come  from  Arlington  street,"  answered  be,  "  with 
a  meesage  to  you  from  the  doke."  **  What  are  his  com- 
ownds  !**  replied  Sir  James.  **  He  requests  that  you 
will  oblige^  lum  by  reserving  a  seat  for  a  frieiyl  of  his, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham's  brother,  a  young  gentleman  of 
▼aat  abilities  whom  the  duke  wishes  to  bring  into  parlia- 
meaL**  **  I  wish  he  had  sent  sooner  to  me,"  returned 
he;  ■'is he  very  anxious  about  it,  Kirkl"  "Exceedingly 
so,  yoH  may  be  assured."  <*Then  go  back  to  the  duke," 
wa»  his  reply,  **  and  tell  him  that  I  will  see  him  in  the 
coarse  of  this  day,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  to- 
gethar."  Kirkpatrick  carried  back  the  answer;  Sir 
James  Lowther  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  haviog  met, 
the  eventual  consequence  of  their  interview  was,  that 
^  Mr.  Pitt  came  in  for  Appleby,  not,  however,  at  the  ge- 
neral election  which  took  place  in  September,  1780. 
Mr.  William  Lowther,  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  making  his  election  for  Carlisle,  as 
well  as  for  Appleby,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  latter  place, 
t  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  then 
r  cetamed  for  that  borough.  This  event  did  not  happen 
[  lyefoie  the  beginning  of  1781,  towards  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary, when  he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  He  remained 
cilent  about  Ave  weeks  before  he  rose  and  pronounced 
his  first  speech. 

Having  been  brought  up,  as  is  universally  known,  to 
the  proliession  of  the  law,  he  went  the  western  circuit  as 
a  barrister,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780.     But  he  un- 
qofisdooably  meditated,  very  eaily  in  life,  a  shorter  and 
more  brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  a  less  laborious,  mode 
of  attaining  to  personal  and  political  elevation.     He 
conld  not  be  ignorant  of  the  prodigious  powers  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  which  talents  his  father, 
who  most  have  equally  perceived  them,  had  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care.     A  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, however  narrow  might  be  his  fortune,  yet  could 
not  experience  much  difficulty  in  procuring  entrance  into 
the  house  of  commons,  and  never  was  any  juncture  more 
propitious  for  his  surmounting  all  the  ordinary  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  to  high  employment.     In  1781,  Lord 
North  palpably  and  evidently  verged  towards  his  extinc- 
tioB  as  first  minister.     With  him  it  was  obvious  all  his 
ooUeagoes  in  the  cabinet  must  pass  away,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  would  arise.     America  having  nearly 
effected  her  emancipation,  peace  it  was  probable  would 
f<rilow  that  event  at  no  great  distance  of  time.  The  king 
was  onpopnlar,  while  Fox  had  become  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attachment  throughout  the  country,  in  defiance  of 
his  excesses,  principally  by  the  steady  opposition  which 
be  had  given  to  the  American  war.    But  both  those  cir- 
cumstances rendered  him  odious  to  his  majesty,  who  dis- 
fiked  his  political  principles,  and  reprobated  his  personal 
irregularities.     Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land were  only  great  names  and  heads  of  a  party.     It 
was  impossible  for  the  sovereign,  even  if  he  had  wished 
it,  to  call  the  Duke  of  Grafton  back  to  ofiice ;  Lord  Bute 
himaelf  would  have  been  less  obnoxious  to  the  country. 
No  ii^ividual  in  either  bouse  of  parliament,  except  Lord 
Shdbnrne,  remained,  therefore,  who  could  rationally  as- 
pire to  succeed  Lord   North,  unless  by  violence  and 
I       tgainst  the  king's  inclination. 

;  Mr.  Pitt's  youth  might  indeed  seem,  at  first  sight,  an 

I      iaiarmountable  impediment  to  hb   being  placed  in  a 
eslMnet  office,  without  first  passing  through  the  interme- 
diale  stages.     But  comn^n  rules  and  precedents  did  not 
ipply  to  him  wl^ose  hereditary  claims  to  national  regard, 
u  the  living  reprMentative  of  that  great  minister  who 
had  humbled  the  house  of  Bourbon,  disposed  all  men  to 
consider  him  with  predilection.     Mr.  Fox   derived  no 
such  moral  inheritance  from  bis  father,  whose  memory, 
far  from  being  embalrhed  in  the  veneration  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  laboured  on  the  contrary  under  imputations 
of  peculation  the  most  generally  diffiised.   There  existed, 
thsrefbre,  no  solid  Astacle  to  Mr.  Pitt's  speedy  attain- 
Qent  even  of  the  greatest  ministarial  situations,  in  the 
eouse  of  a  very  short  time.    And  when  we  contemplate 
tho  range  of  hia  mind,  the  very  limited  fortune  that  he 
poisBssed,  the  coldness  of  his  constitution,  the  dominion 
which  he  exercised  over  his  passions,  the  expansion  of 
liii  intellect,  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  and  the . 
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immeasurable  ambition  or  thirst  of  power  which  impelled 
him — we  may  give  him  credit  for  having,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  parliament,  foreseen,  anticipated,  and 
confidently  calculated  on  his  soon  reaching  the  object  of 
his  exertions. 

I  have  been  assured  that,  while  going  the  circuit  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  he  was  retained  as  a  junior  counsel 
in  a  cause  with  a  small  fee,  by  Mr.  James  Dutton,  who 
became,  a  short  time  subsequent,  member  for  the  county 
of  Gloucester.  After  this  first  acquaintance  made  with 
each  other  they  met  however  no  more,  except  in  par- 
liament, till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  though  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  could  not  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons,  where  be  held  his  power 
by  a  most  precarious  tenure,  was  anxiously  looking 
round  for  assistance  and  support  Mr.  Dutton  having 
requested  an  interview,  then  waited  on  him  as  first 
minister,  and  stated  that  he  was  disposed  as  well  as 
desirous  to  support  bis  majesty's  government ;  but  that, 
as  it  was  highly  probable  or  rather  almost  certain  the 
conflict  between  the  two  parties  must  produce  a  speedy 
dissolution  of  parliament,  if  Mr.  Pitt  retained  his  ofi^e, 
and  as  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  for  him  to  stand  a 
contested  election  for  Gloucestershire,  he  therefore  hoped 
to  obtain  the  conditional  promise  of  being  recommended 
to  his  majesty  for  a  peerage,  in  return  for  his  interest 
and  vote.  To  this  proposition  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  receive  Mr.  Dutton's  aid,  and  should 
always  retain  a  becoming  remembrance  of  his  friendship 
or  assistance — but  that  he  did  not  desire  and  could  not 
accept  it  under  such  a  condition,  to  which  he  could  in 
no  degree  accede,  nor  would  come  under  any  engage- 
ment of  the  proposed  nature.  With  that  high  spirit  and 
laconic  answer  so  analogous  to  his  character,  he  dismissed 
Mr.  Dutton — who  wisely,  however,  trusting  to  his  poli- 
tical gratitude,  voted  with  him  on  every  division  during 
the  critical  period  which  followed.  Nor  did  he  miscaU 
culate  his  interests ;  for  within  four  months  afterwards, 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  he  received  his  reward,  being 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Shireborne. 

SHERIDAN. 

Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  endowments,  which  many  per- 
sons may  perhaps  consider  to  have  been  even  superior 
to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  did  not  instantly  take  pos- 
session  of  the  house  in  the  same  commanding  manner. 
The  reason  was  obvious.  Though  Sheridan  manifested, 
firom  the  first  time  that  he  presented  himself  to  public 
notice  as  a  speaker,  the  greatest  talents  for  debate,  yet 
he  found  many  impediments,  prejudices,  and  obstacles, 
to  surmount  in  his  progress.  It  is  likewise  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  rose  for  the  first  time, 
spoke  in  reply.  Sheridan,  who,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously risen  in  the  house,  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  career  by  introducing  three  motions  respecting 
**  the  interference  of  an  armed  force  in  suppressing  the 
riots  of  June,  1780,"  must  naturally  have  arranged  his 
ideas  with  more  order  and  precision  than  it  was  possible 
to  do  in  answer  to  a  preceding  speech.  In  fact,  he  won 
his  way  by  superior  talent,  temper,  wit,  and  argument, 
which  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  Mr. 
Pitt  might  be  said  to  descend,  as  from  an  eminence,  on 
the  house.  Sheridan  laboured  up  hill,  with  slow  but 
uniform  pace,  apstained  altogether  by  his  own  prodigious 
abilities,  and  by  Fox's  steady  friendship.  His  father, 
though  a  man  of  genius,  could  lend  him  no  assistance. 
Old  Sheridan  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  contracted 
circumstances  as  to  have  been  compelled,  for  bis  support, 
some  years  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
to  give  lectures,  at  a  very  low  price,  on  dramatic  elocu- 
tion  or  declamation,  at  a  public  room,  in  Gerrard  street, 
Soho.  Henderson,  the  celebrated  actor,  was,  I  believe, 
his  coadjutor. 

No  individual  in  my  time,  Burke  himself  not  excepted, 
owed  less  to  fortune,  or  was  more  indebted  to  nature  for 
his  vast  reputation  and  success,  than  Sheridan.  He  did 
not,  however,  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  speech,  which 
evidently  meant  to  throw  a  severe  though  an  indirect 


censure  on  the  sovereign,  as  well !»  on  the  administra- 
tion, for  issuing  those  orders  which  had  rescued  London 
from  the  last  e&cts  of  violence  and  outrage.  Lord 
North  disdained  either  to  demand  or  to  acce|>t  indemnity 
for  an  act  which  he  was  conscious  merited  the  highest 
commendation ;  and  the  house  rejected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority the  only  one  of  Sheridan's  three  motions  that  he 
ventured  to  submit  to  a  divisimi.  It  may  indeed  justly 
excite  some  astonishment,  that  any  body  of  men  should 
attempt  to  call  into  question  the  rectitude  and  propriety 
of  a  measure,  only  applied  at  the  last  extremity,  in  order 
to  rescue  the  capital  from  inevitable  conflagration,  and 
public  credit  from  total  subversion.  But  never  were  the 
powers  of  government  fallen  into  such  debility  as  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Nor  ever  did 
opposition  venture  to  treat  Pitt,  or  Addington,  or  Per- 
ceval, with  the  contumelious  personality  which  Fox 
and  Burke  used  towards  Lord  North,  on  a  variety  of 
occasions. 

March.  That  minister,  though  supported  by  a  par« 
liament  newly  elected,  and  though  he  had  carried  the 
address  to  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  session^ 
by  sixty-nine  votes,  yet  was  by  no  means  master  of  iu 
deliberations.  He  retained,  indeed,  a  majority  which 
might  be  esteemed  considerable ;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
fluctuating,  precarious,  and  destitute  of  confidence  in  its 
leader.  The  minority,  on  the  contrary,  who  augmented 
every  month  in  numbers  and  animation,  considered  the 
termination  of  the  ^erican  war  as  the  term  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  adminiitration — and  they  already  predicted, 
as  well  as  anticipated  with  certainty,  the  ill  success  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  expedition  against  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. Notwithstanding,  indeed,  some  faint  gleams  of 
hope  and  of  success  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of 
1781,  few,  except  the  most  sanguine,  continued  to  expect 
the  reduction  of  America  to  obedience  by  the  British 
arms.  Emboldened  by  the  disastrous  state  of  foreign 
afiairs,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  ministry,  the  opposition  attacked,  in  the  severest 
terms.  Lord  North's  financial  measures.  The  loan  which 
he  had  recently  negotiated,  having  risen  suddenly  to  a 
prodigious  premium,  became  a  subject  of  bitter  invective, 
as  profuse,  improvident,  and  constituting  a  systematic 
engine  of  parliamentary  corruption.  And  though,  the 
bargain  which  had  been  made  was  ultimately  maintained 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  fifty  votes,  yet  the  impression 
product  by  opposition,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
announced  an  approaching  crisis,  however  it  might  still 
be  suspended  or  protracted  by  a  variety  of  events. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 
I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  while  dwelling  on  this  period 
of  our  history,  thst  no  virtue^  of  the  sovereign,  however . 
eminent,  and  no  ability  of  administration,  however  recog. 
nised,  could  stem  the  unpopularity  of  the  American 
war.  With  the  two  exceptions  of  Johnson  and  of  Gib- 
bon, the  former  of  whom  defended  in  print  the  measures 
of  government  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest — and  the 
latter,  after  drawing  up  the  manifesto  usued  against 
Spain,  ]  779,  voted,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  support  of  Lord  North,  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  hostilities ;  all  the  eminent  or  shining  talents 
of  the  country,  led  on  by  Burke,  were  marshaled  in  sup- 
port of  the  colonies.  The  aid  of  poetry  alone  seemed 
wanting  to  complete  the  delusion,  or  at  least  the  impres- 
sion. Just  at  this  time  the  marriage  of  Lord  Althorpe 
(the  present  Earl  Spencer)  with  Miss  Lavinia  Bingham, 
took  place — an  event  which  I  only  mention  incidentally, 
as  it  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lyric  pro- 
ductions in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Jones,  better 
known  afterwards  as  Sir  William  Jones,  emulating  at 
once  the  fame  of  Milton  and  of  Gray,  in  **  The  Muse 
Recalled,"  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  most  touching 
passages  of  "  Lycidas,"  and  of  "  The  Bard."  He,  too, 
lent  his  powerful  assistance  to  the  cause  of  rebellion. 
Like  Goldsmith — who  ten  years  earlier  erroneously  as- 
sumed in  his«  Deserted  Village,"  as  the  basis  of  his  poem, 
that  population  and  rural  happiness  were  abandoning 
England — Jones  carried  his  assumption  in  our  disfavour 
to  a  still  greater  length.    Juvenal,  though  he  wrota 
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under  Domitian,  only  aaterU  that  female  modesty  and 
justice  withdrew  from  earth  to  heaven,  after  the  ei^tino- 
tion  of  Saturn's  reign  : 

**  Paulatim  deinde  ad  superos  astra  recessit, 
Hac  comite,  atqae  dus  pariter  fugere  sorores." 

Bat  Jones,  ader  lamenting  that  **  freedom  and  concord 
repudiate  the  sons  of  Albion,  carries  off  all  the  virtues 
from  this  degenerate  island : 

•<  Truth,  justice,  reason,  valour,  v?ith  them  fly, 
To  seek  a  purer  soil,  a  more  congenial  sky.** 

And  to  what  country  did  they  direct  their  flight  1  Im- 
pelled by  the  prejudice  which  then  prevailed,  and  borne 
on  the  wings  of  poetic  fiction,  as  well  as  of  party 
violence,  he  transports  these  virtues  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Delaware : 

«<  Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  deep,     . 
A  dome  by  viewless  genii  shall  be  rais'd, 
The  walls  of  adamant,  compact  and  steep, 
The  portals  with  sky-tinctured  gems  emblaz*d. 
There  on  a  lofly  throne  shall  Virtue  stand : 
To  her  the  youth  of  Delaware  shall  kneel ; 
And  when  her  smiles  rain  plenty  o'er  the  land. 
Bow,  Tyranitf  bow  beneath  the  avenging  steel !" 

Here,  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  inspiration,  he  seems  to  be- 
hold as  in  a  vision,  the  modern  Washington,  and  the 
congress  met,  after  successfully  throwing  off  all  subjec- 
tion to  Great  Britain.  George  the  Third  is  pretty  clearly 
designated  in  the  last  line,  apostrophising  tyrants.  It 
was  not,  however,  civil  liberty,  but  independence  of  the 
mother  country — ^it  was  not  freedom,  but  emancipation 
from  the  parent  stock,  that  America  emulated  to  attain  by 
arms.  She  might  have  been  admitted  to  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  our  free  constitution ;  but  she  must  then 
have  paid  her  pecuniary  debts  to  British  subjects,  all 
which  became  liquidated  in  the  crupible  of  insurrection. 
Burke,  within  ten  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  war,  found  out  his  error,  when  he  beheld  the 
French  revolution  spring  from  the  ashes  of  Hancock  and 
Adams.  He  then  endeavoured,  as  he  said,  *'  to  trim  the 
boat  at  the  other  end.*'  Mr.  Fox  never  could  discover 
any  thing  wrong,  either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  revo- 
lution. We  have  lived  to  behold  the  virtuous  American 
government,  within  thirty  years  from  the  period  of  their 
emancipation,  voluntarily  become  the  accomplices  and 
allies  of  the  most  sanguinary,  flagitious,  and  obdurate 
tyrant  who  ever  appeared  among  men.  We  have  seen 
this  viituous  people  yoke  themselves  to  his  car,  when  he 
was  setting  out  for  Moscow,  in  opposition  to  the  united 
struggles  of  all  Europe  for  deliverance — thus  endeavour- 
ing, as  far  as  that  power  extended,  to  cement,  by  our 
destruction,  his  detestable  empire.  Madison,  ulTlike 
Thrasibulus  or  Brutus,  only  aspired  to  uphold  and  per- 
petuate the  dominion  of  his  Corsican  master.  It  will 
demand  ages  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  such  national  tur- 
pitude from  the  American  annals.*  But,  under  Lord 
North's  administration,  the  insurgents  beyond  the  At- 
lantic were  generally  seen  through  the  most  partial  and 
favourable  medium — while  Philip  the  Second,  in  his 
attempt  to  extinguish  all  the  rights  of  human  nature 
among  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  was  hardly  stig- 
matised  with  severer  epithets  than  the  opposition  applied 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  consideration  of  East  India  affairs,  which  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  session «  en- 
grossed universal  attention.  As  early  as  February,  a 
select  committee  having  l)een  appointed,  ostensibly  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  state  and 
abuses  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  Bengal, 
General  Richard  Smith  was  plac/d  at  their  head  as  chair- 
man. His  local  knowledge  of  India  seemed  to  qualify 
him  in  some  measure  for  the  situation.  He  had  acquired 
a  large  fortune  while  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  squandered  since  his  return. 
Though  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education,  he  did 
not  by  any  means  want  parts ;  and  he  displayed  some 
talent  in  addressing  the  bouse.  But  as  the  committee 
allowed  themselves  to  become  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  party,  and  particularly  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  personal  enmities  or  resentments,  they  soon 
degenerated  into  an  engine  of  private  attack,  and  of  in- 
dividual persecution.  • 

*  Paper  peUeta  of  the  brain.~ED.  8.  C.  8. 


^priL  Intelligence  of  Hyder  All's  invasion  of  the 
Carnatic,  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces 
under  Fletcher  and  Baillie,  which  reached  London  in 
April,  spread  universal  consternation.  In  order  fully  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  that  calamity,  and  its  operation 
on  the  public  mind,  we  must  recollect,  the  state  of  the 
British  empire  at  the  period  under  our  review.  The 
fabric  seemed  to  be  every  where  collapsing  by  its  own 
weight,  or  yielding  to  external  attack.  In  the  western 
hemisphere,  America  might  be  considered  as  already 
lost  Many  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  were 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  France,  and  the  remainder, 
it  was  thought,  must  speedily  fall  Jamaica  itself  ap- 
peared insecure.  At  home,  the  public  funds  experienced 
a  progressive  depression,  while  Ireland,  taking  up  arms, 
demanded  freedom,  sword  in  hand.  Cadiz  and  Brest 
had  been  crowded  with  our  captured  merchantmen,  to 
whom  the  English  navy  no  longer  afforded  its  accus- 
tomed protection.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  eyes 
and  hopes  of  all  men  were  turned  towards  the  East,  as 
the  only  quarter  from  which  we  might  expect  relief.  But 
there  a  combination  of  European  and  Asiatic  enemies, 
aided  by  internal  rebellion,  and  fomented  by  discord 
among  Uie  members  of  the  supreme  government,  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  our  power  on  the  Ganges,  no 
Ifess  than  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  Hastings,  quitting 
Calcutta,  had  repaired  to  Benares,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Cheyt  Singh's  revolt  At  Madras,  the  go- 
vernment of  Rumbold  Was  become  odious  for  rapacity, 
and  despicable  from  its  incapacity  or  pusillanimity.  Nor 
must  it  be  fprgotten,  that  we  then  neither  possessed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  Ceylon,  nor  Guzerat,  nor  the 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  nor  Java,  nor  the 
Moluccas.  Even  the  Carnatic  belonged  not  to  us,  but 
to  our  ally,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  With  the  Mabratta 
empire  we  were  at  war.  The  rich  countries  of  Mysore 
and  of  Bidnoor,  occupying  a  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  extending  through  several  degrees  of  latitude 
along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  intersecting  all  communi- 
cation by  land  between  the  two  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay — these  territories,  so  calculated  to  annoy 
us,  were  then  subjected  to  a  martial,  enterprising,  and 
active  prince,  animated  by  determined  hostility  to  the 
English,  assisted  by  French  engineers,  and  himself 
habituated  to  the  European  system  of  tactics.  His 
cavalry,  bursting  in  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Ghauts,  overran  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Carnatic 
and  of  Tanjore,  bearing  down  all  resistance.  Madras 
itself,  invested  by  the  enemy,  was  scarcely  preserved 
from  falling  into  Hyder's  possession,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  British  dominions -in  Hindostan  shook  to 
their  foundation. 

May,  Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  this  un- 
expected event,  which  seemed  imperatively  to  call  for 
measures  of  energy,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  a  secret  committee  in  the  house  of  commons,  moved 
for  by  the  first  minister  himselfl  The  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Dundas,  being  constituted  their  chairman, 
they  were  specially  charged  to  enquire  into  the  causes  oi 
the  war  existing  in  the  Carnatic  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  animadversions  leveled  by  the  opposition  on  the 
majority  of  the  names  chosen,  several  of  the  members 
were  men  of  equal  ability  and  integrity,  whose  reports 
distinctly  pointed  out  the  origiu  and  indicated  the  reme- 
dy fur  those  abuses,  or  acts  of  maladministration,  which 
had  produced  such  complicated  distress  on  the  coast  pf 
Coromandel.  Lord  ^ortb,  in  the  critical  and  perilous 
condition  of  the  East>  India  Company,  unable  to  obtain 
from  the  proprietors,  or  from  the  court  of  directors,  such 
advantageous  pecuniary  terms  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter  as  he  thought  the  nation  was  authorised  to  de- 
mand, had  recourse  to  his  ordinary  palliatAe,  procrasti- 
nation. He  renewed  the  charter  for  a  very  limited 
period,  and  by  that  measure  eventually  originated  the 
memorable  bill  of  Fox,  towards  the  close  of  1783,  which 
produced  such  national  convulsions,  terminated  by  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  «  coalition  ministry." 

June,  Towards  the  middle  of  June,  Fox,  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Pitt,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  for 
compelling  the  administration  to  abandon  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  American  war,  and  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  colonies.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  nation, 
though  both  were  weary  of  the  contest,  could  "however 
be  induced  to  relinquish  it,  while  Loid  Cornwallis  seem- 
ed to  be  advancing^  with  his  army  through  the  central 
provinces  towards  the  Chesapeake.    Fox's  motion  was 


rejected  by  a  majorily  of  seventy-three.  But  the  most 
interesting  debate  of  the  session,  and  in  many  poiou  of 
view  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  which  I 
ever  witnessed  in  the  house  of  commons,  took  pbce  on 
the  motion  for  amending,  or  in  fact  virtually  repesliog, 
*<  the  marriage  ad."  It  stood  altogether  unconnected 
with  ministers,  or  with  party  politics,  though  originated 
by  Fox  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  year.  The 
question  seemed  in  itself  to  be  not  less  philosophical  end 
moral  than  a  measure  of  state,  or  an  object  of  poKcy. 
Never  did  Fox  appear  to  me  in  a  more  elevsted  light 
than  on  that  occasion,  while  pleading  the  eaase  of  bis 
fellow- subjects  at  large,  against  the  shackles  and  impedi- 
ments opposed,  as  he  asserted,  by  aristocracy,  family 
pride,  and  wealth,  to  the  matrimonial  union  of  two  per- 
sons of  dissimilar  rank  and  condition.  His  father,  Lord 
Holland,  for  whom  he  nourished  the  warmest  fUisl  affec- 
tion, had  manifested  .similar  sentiments.  General  Bur- 
goyne,  who  supported  the  bill,  and  whose  eloquence  wu 
usually  tame,  as  well  as  destitute  of  entertainment, 
seemed  to  rise  above  himself,  and  to  be  inspired  by  tbe 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Burke,  with  no  Jess  aUltty 
than  Fox,  and  with  equal  powers  of  argument,  appealed 
to  many  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  haman  mind, 
while  he  opposed  the  measure  brought  forward  by  his 
friend  They  completely  diverged,  on  this  occa8i<»n,  in 
opposite  directions,  each  displaying  oncommon  ingeno- 
ty,  enthusiasm,  and  profoundr  easoning,  in  their  respect- 
ive speeches.  Lord  North,  as  might  be  expected,  inclined 
to  oppose  every  innovation  on  the  marriage  set;  and 
there  could  have  been  Uttle  doubt,  as  far  as  tbe  temper 
of  the  house  manifested  itself,  that  Fox's  bill  would  baTt 
been  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  if  the  sense  of  t^ 
members  present  bad  been  taken  upon  it.  But  no  divi- 
sion was  demanded ;  and  Fox,  •  abandoning  it  for  the 
present,  pledged  himself,  if  ever  he  should  come  into 
power,  to  renew  the  motion  from  the  treasury  bench. 
This  pledge  be  never,  indeed,  redeemed ;  but  if  ws  r^ 
fleet  for  how  short  a  time  he  coDtinned  in  office,  when 
secretary  of  state,  in  1762,  as  well  as  in  1783,  together 
with  the  multiplicity  of  matter  which  then  pressed  upoa 
him,  we  cannot  wonder,  though  it  is  possible  we  may 
regret,  his  not  having  resumed  the  subject. 

July,  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  soataia 
and  to  prolong  the  duration  of  Lord  North's  administrt- 
tion,  notwithstanding  tbe  misfortunes  and  diagraces 
which  continued  annually  to  mark  its  progresa.  Tbs 
mutiny  in  tbe  Pennsylvsnia  Koe,  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  menace  the  American  congress  with  intersal 
revolt,  during  tbo  spring  of  1781 ;  Lord  Comwaliii's 
victory  over  Greene,  at  Guilford,  followed  by  Lord  Raw- 
don's  advantage  gained  over  the  same  general  at  Cam- 
den, two  places  situate  in  North  and  South  Carolina; 
lastly,  the  expectations  formed  from  the  advance  of  tbo 
British  forces  into  the  province  of  Virginia — all  theas 
events  held  the  minds  of  men  in  suspense,  till  tbe  pro> 
rogation  of  parliament  in  July  allowed  the  minister  is 
retire  for  some  tinoo  from  the  scene  of  his  political  ex- 
ertion. 

The  province  of  West  Florida  had  nevertheleaa  been 
conquered  by  Spain,  while  France  reduced  to  its  inb> 
jection  the  Island  of  Tobago.  Our  only  acquiaition 
consisted  in  the  seizure  of  the  defenceless  island  of  St. 
Eustatius,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Dulcb ; 
a  capture  which  served  to  cover  Rodney  and  Vaugban, 
tbe  naval  and  military  commanders  in  chief,  with  oblo- 
quy, on  account  of  their  severe  treatment  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Even  on  the  element  of  the  sea,  every  encounter 
which  we  had  with  tbe  enemy,  from  its  iodsdsivf  na> 
ture,  rather  tended  to  augment  their  courage,  u  well  as 
to  stimulate  their  enterprise. 

Augutt,  The  severest  naval  action  which  took  place 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  American  war.  waa  tbs 
battle  fought  at  this  time  between  Parker  and  Zootman, 
who  commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  sqoadroni  ia 
the  North  Sea,  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  But  it  bore  no 
resemblance  in  its  results  to  the  glorious  victory  obtained 
in  our  time,  by  Duncan,  at  Camperdown ;  and  might 
more  aptly  be  compared  with  the  sanguinary,  though 
indecisive  conflicts  for  superiority,  which  distingnifhed 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  when  the  navies  of  Holland 
were  led  by  Tromp  and  Ruyter,  while  those  of  England 
were  conducted  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  by  Prince 
Rupert,  and  by  Montague,  first  Eail  of  Sandwich.  On 
this  occasion,  the  king,  departing  from  the  ordinary  Iins 
of  his  conduct,  embarked  on  the  Thames,  accoi^Mnied 
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fey  the  Priooe  of  Wales,  and  descended  the  ri^er  to  the 
Nore,  where  he  TUited  Admiral  Parker,  on  board  his 
ship  the  "  Fortitude."  One  of  the  defects  attributed  to 
his  majesty's  natural  character,  but  which,  perhaps, 
principally  resulted  from  his  secluded  education  during 
h»  grandfather's  life,  and  the  retired  habits  which  he 
then  imbibed  under  Lord  Bute's  tuition,  was  his  sup- 
posed reluctance  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  people  over  whom  he  reigned.  His  enemies  de- 
scribed him  as  a  prince  averse  to  all  communication  with 
bis  subjects,  except  at  a  levee.  Thus  the  **  heroic 
epistle"  ezclaiots-^ 

*  Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold, 
Cast  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould. 
Who  of  three  realms  shall  condescend  to  know 
No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor's  brow." 

Yet  when  the  king,  bursting  for  the  first  time  since 

*•  his  accession  to  the  throne  through  the  restraints  which 

^;        he  imposed  on  himself,  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  in 

Jooe,  1773,  to  inspect  his  fleet,  with  what  severe  raillery- 

did  the  same  poem  endeavour  to  expose  him  to  derision  1 

**  There  shall  he  see,  as  other  folks  have  seen, 
Thmi  ships  have  anchors,  and  that  seas  are  green ; 
8baU  count  the  tackling  trim,  the  streamers  fine. 
With  Bradshaw  prattle,  and  with  Sandwich  dine  ; 
And  dien  row  hack,  amidst  the  cannon's  roar,      ' 
As  safe,  as  sage,  as  when  he  lefi  the  shore." 

But  it  would  only  argue  folly  to  deny,  that  during  the 
fint  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign,  from  1761,  when 
Lord  Bute  came  into  power,  down  to  the  end  of  1783, 
t  when    Fox   brought  forward   the    •«  East  India  bill,'* 

George  the  Third  was  most  unpopular.  Hb  subjects, 
however,  made  him  ample  amends  for  so  long  withhold- 
ing from  him  the  testimonies  of  their  affection,  by  the 
general  and  unbounded  attachment  whieh  they  have 
since  manifested  towards  him,  down  to  the  moment 
when  he  ceased  to  sway  the  sceptre. 

September.     Admiral  Darby,  who  continued  to  com- 
wamad  the  channel  fleet,  had  successfully  relieved  Gibraltar, 
during  the  coarse  of  the  spring,  when  reduced  to  great 
extremity.     Bat  in  the  autumn,  our  numerical  inferiority 
eompellttd  that  commander  to  take  refuge  in  Torbay ; 
while  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  for  the 
third   time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  occupied  the 
entrance  of  the  British  channel,  and  even  meditated  to 
attack  us,  as  we  lay  at  anchor  on  our  own  coast.     So 
low  was  the  naval  power  of  England  reduced,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  Lord  North's  IQministration,  amidst 
the  axhaasture  and  calamities  occasioned  by  the  Ameri- 
can wart     But,  towards  America  itself,  all  eyes  were 
anxioosly  turned,  where,  it  became  evident,  affiiirs  ra- 
pidly   tended  to  some  great  and  decisive  crisis.     Lord 
Comwallis  having  advanced  into  the  province  of  Virginia 
in    Jooe,  finally   established    himself  at   Yorktown  in 
Ao^oet.     No  position  could  have  been  more  judiciously 
*    ^oeen ;  and  it  might  unquestionably  have  been  main- 
tained under  every  disadvantage,  against  the  united  force 
of  America  and  of  France,  if  a  chain  of  fortuitous  acci- 
dents, rather  than  a  series  of  able  or  well  combined  mea- 
sarea,  bad  not  led  to  the  unavoidable  catastrophe  which 
terminated  the  war.     De  Grasse,  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet,  was  not  less  favoured  by  fortune,  in  find- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  unoccupied,  on  his 
arrival  there  from  the  Weet  Indies,  than  he  derived  aid 
from  the  delays  that  prevented  the  English  squadron 
under  Gravea  from  anticipating  his  seizure  of  that  im- 
portant station.     Graves  and  Clinton,  both,  successively 
fiuled,  only  by  the  short  interruption  of  a  few  days ;  tbe 
first,  in  occupying  the  Chesapeake  with  a  naval  force ; 
the  last,  in  arriving  with  an  army  before  Lord  Comwal- 
lis's  surrender,  and  thereby  rescuing  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating  to  Washington.     In  this  despeiate 
situation,  precluded  from  all  possibility  of  relief.  Lord 
Comwallis  laid  down  his  arms;  and  the  American  rebel- 
lion, after  a  oonteat  of  more  than  six  years,  finally  became 
a  leyolution. 

October,  It  is  at  this  point  of  time,  that  we  must 
place  tbe  highest  elevation  to  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
attained  during  his  reign :  an  elevation  only  to  be  paral- 
leled in  the  French  annals,  by  recurring  to  the  buUiant 
•raa  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  For  his  grsndfathor, 
Louis  the  Fifieenth,  never  stood  on  such  an  eminence 
hi  ttih  eyes  of  Eoiope ;  not  erm  in  the  yttr  1748,  pre- 


vious to  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  though  his  troops, 
conducted  by  Marshal  Saxe,  after  defeating  the  allies 
in  various  actions,  had  then  overrun  tbe  Austrian  Low 
Countries,  and  nearly  reduc^  Brabant.  In  October, 
1781,  the  King  of  France  beheld  America  finally  dis- 
severed from  Great  Britain,  by  the  union  of  his  armies 
with  those  of  the  insurgents ;  while  he  received,  at  the 
same  period,  Lord  Cornwallis's  sword,  surrendered  to 
La  Fayette.  His  forces  were  occupied  in  pursuing  their 
career  of  victory  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
East:  Suffirein,  in  his  repeated  naval  engagements  with 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  not  only  maintained  the  honour 
of  his  sovereign's  flag,  but  had  nearly  succeeded  more 
than  once  in  obtaining  a  decided  superiority  over  our 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  Spanish 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  acting  in  subservience 
to  the  views  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  after  subjecting 
Minorca  and  West  Florida,  held  Gibraltar  besciged  by 
sea  and  land ;  the  reduction  of  which  fortress,  calculated 
to  render  for  ever  illustrious  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Third,  was  anticipated  with  sanguine  impatience  by  the 
two  crowns.  Our  oommeree.had  not  sufiered  less  by  the 
depredations  than  our  colonies  had  been  diminished  by 
the  arms  of  France.  Holland,  ranging  under  the  same 
standard,  made  common  cause  with  Louis  against  her 
ancient  ally.  It  only  remained  for  them  to  crush  the 
channel  fleet  of  England,  in  order  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace ;  and  so  nearly  did  Goichen  and  Cordova,  who 
commanded  the  combined  navies  of  France  and  Spain, 
appear  to  be  achieving  that  last  object,  as  to  impress  us 
with  the  utmost  apprehension  of  its  completion.  Who, 
when  contemplating  such  a  scene,  could  have  imagined 
that  this  descendant  of  so  many  kings,  that  bad  reigned 
for  eight  hundred  years  over  the  French,  would  perish 
on  a  scaflbld,  in  his  own  capital,  scarcely  more  than 
eleven  years  afterwards,  the  victim  of  his  inert  pusilla- 
nimity, or  tame  inaction,  in  not  firmly  resisting  the  first 
ebullitions  of  popular  innovation  ! 

As  if  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  Bourbon  line,  the 
Queen  of  France,  who  bad  been  married  more  than  ten 
years  without  giving  a  male  heir  to  the  crown,  at  length 
brought  into  the  world  a  son.  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
like  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria,  bad  remained  childless 
for  nearly  the  same  period  of  time,  before  she  produced 
a  successor.  The  young  dauphin's  baptism  was  per- 
formed in  this  very  month,  with  extreme  magnificence, 
at  Versailles.  Happily  for  himself,  he  expired  early  in 
in  June,  1789;  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  fatal  revo- 
lution, which  took  place  in  July  of  that  year,  swept  away 
the  monarchy,  to  place  Robespierre  and  Bonaparte  suc- 
cessively on  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
dauphin  was  in  his  ninth  year,  when  he  finished  his 
short  career.  I  have  been  assured  by  individuals  who 
had  access  to  know  the  fact,  that  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  when  the  charge  of  his  person,  according  to  the 
established  usage  of  the  old  French  court,  was  surren- 
dered up  by  the  governess,  and  he  was  then  put  under 
the  care  of  men,  the  dauphin  being  stripped  in  ihe  pre- 
sence of  professional  persons,  and  having  undergone  an 
examination,  was  pronounced  to  be  without  defect  in  his 
bodily  formation.  But  being  made  soon  afterwards  to 
sit  with  his  feet  in  a  wooden  machine  calculated  to  turn 
them  out,  the  spinal  marrow  became  speedily  affected  by 
it.  Whether  this  assertion  be  accurate  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  vertebra  of  the  back  bone  growing  crooked, 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  accompanied  by  debility. 
I  have  seen  him  more  than  once  while  in  this  condition, 
during  the  summer  preceding  bis  decease,  taking  the  air 
in  a  carriage,  in  tbe  gardens  of  Sl  Cloud.  His  ema> 
dated  appearance  awakened  concern ;  but  bo  was  said 
not  to  want  intelligence,  and  the  queen  his  mother  mani- 
fested the  warmest  aflection  for  him  while  living,  as  well 
as  deep  sorrow  for  his  loss.  The  Duke  of  Normandy, 
his  younger  brother,  born  utider  a  still  more  inauspicious 
planet,  succeeded  to  his  title,  and  became,  after  bis 
father's  execution,  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth. 

JVovember,  During  the  whole  month  of  November, 
the  concurring  accounts  which  were  transmitted  to  go- 
vernment, enumerating  Lord  Cornwallis's  embarrass- 
ments, and  the  positions  taken  by  the  enemy,  augmented 
the  anxiety  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  George  Germain  in 
particular,  conscious  that  on  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
termination  of  that  expedition  must  binge  the  fate  of 
the  American  contest,  his  own  stay  in  office,  as  well  as 
probably  the  duration  of  the  ministry  itself  felt,  and 


even  expressed  to  his  friends,  the  strongest  unea'siness 
on  the  subject.  The  meeting  of  parliament  meanwhile 
stood  fixed  for  the  27th  of  November.  On  Sunday,  the 
2.5lh,  about  noon,  official  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
the  British  forces  at  Yorktown  arrived  from  Falmouth, 
at  Lord  George  Grermain's  house  in  Pall* Mall.  Lord 
Walsingham,  who,  previous  to  his  fkthtr  Sir  Wjllitim 
de  Grey's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  had  been  under 
secretary  of  state  in  that  department,  and  who  was 
selected  to  second  the  address  in  the  house  of  peers,  on 
the  subsequent  Tuesday,  happened  to  be  there  when  tbe 
messenger  brought  the  news.  Without  communicating 
it  to  any  other  person.  Lord  George,  for  the  purpose  of 
despatch,  immediately  got  with  him  into  a  hackney 
coach,  and  drove  to  Lord  Stormont's  residence  in  Port- 
land place.  Having  imparted  to  him  the  disastrous 
information,  and  taken  him  into  the  carriage,  they  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  chancellor's  house,  in  Great 
Russel  street,  Bloomsbury,  whom  they  found  at  home : 
when,  after  a  short  consultation,  they  determined  to  lay 
it,  themselves  in  perron,  before  Lord  North.  He  had 
not  received  any  intimation  of  the  event  when  they 
arrived  at  his  door,  in  Downing  street,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock.  The  first  minister's  firmness,  and  even  hia 
presence  of  mind,  gave  way  for  a  short  time  under  this 
awful  disaster.  I  asked  Lord  George  afterwards,  how 
he  took  tbe  communication,  when  made  to  him  t  "  As 
he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast,"  replied  Lord 
George.  **  For  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  during  a  few 
minutes,  *  Oh,  God !  it  is  all  over !'  Words  which  he 
repeated  many  times,  under  emotions  of  the  deepest  con- 
sternation and  distress. 

When  the  first  agitation  of  their  minds  had  subsided, 
the  four  ministers  discussed  the  question,  whether  or  not 
it  might  be  expedient  to  prorogue  parliament  for  a  few 
days :  but,  as  scarcely  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours 
remained,  before  the  appointed  time  of  assembling,  and 
as  many  members  of  both  houses  were  already  either 
arrived  in  London,  or  on  the  road,  that  proposition  was 
abandoned.  It  became,  however,  indispensable  to  alter, 
and  almost  to  model  anew,  the  king's  speech,  which  had 
been  already  drawn  up,  and  completely  prepared  for 
delivery  from  the  throne.  This  alteration  was  therefore 
made  without  delay ;  and, at  the  same  time,  Lord  George 
Germain,  as  secretary  for  the  American  department,  sent 
ofl"  a  despatch  to  his  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Kew, 
acquainting  him  with  the  melancholy  termination  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  expedition.  Some  hours  having 
elapsed  before  these  difierent  but  necessary  acts  of 
business  could  take  place,  the  ministers  separated,  and 
Lord  George  Germain  repaired  to  his  office  in  Whito- 
hall.  There  he  found  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence, 
which  had  arrived  about  two  hours  after  the  first  com- 
munication; having  been  transmitted  from  Dover,  to 
which  place  it  was  forwarded  from  Calais,  with  the 
French  account  of  the  same  event. 

I  dined  on  that  day  at  Lord  George's;  and  though  the 
information,  which  had  reached  London  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  from  two  different  quarters,  was  of  a  nature 
not  to  admit  of  long  concealment,  yet  it  had  not  Iieen 
communicated  either  to  me,  or  to  any  individual  of  the 
company,  (as  it  might  naturally  have  been,  through  the 
channel  of  common  report,)  when  I  got  to  Pall-Mall, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock.  Lord  Walsingharo,  who 
likewise  dined  there,  was  the  only  person  present,  except 
Lord  George,  acquainted  with  the  facL  The  party,  nine 
in  number,  sat  down  to  table.  I  thought  tbe  master  of 
tbe  house  appeared  serious,  though  he  manifested  no 
discomposure.  Before  the  dinner  was  finished,  one  of 
his  servants  delivered  him  a  letter,  brought  back  by  the 
messenger  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  king.  Lord 
George  opened  and  perused  it,  then  looking  at  Lord 
WaUingham,  to  whom  he  exclusively  directed  his  observ- 
ation, <*  The  king  writes,"  said  he,  *»  just  as  he  always 
does,  except  that  I  observe  he  has  omitted  to  mark  the 
hour  and  the  minute  of  his  writing,  with  his  usual  pre- 
cisioh."  This  remark,  though  calculated  to  awaken 
some  interest,  excited  no  comment;  and  while  the  ladies. 
Lord  George's  three  daughters,  remained  in  the  room, 
we  repressed  our  curiosity.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
withdrawn,  than  Lord  George  having  acquainted  us, 
that  from  Paris  information  had  jost  arrived  of  the  old 
Count  de  Maurepas,  first  minister,  lying  at  the  point  of 
death ;  **  It  would  grieve  me,"  said  I,  '*  to  finiah  my 
career,  howevef  far  advanced  in  years,  were  I  first 
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minister  of  France^^efore  I  had  witnessed  the  termina- 
tion of  this  great  contest  between  England  and  America." 
**  He  has  survived  to  see  that  event/'  replied  Lord  Greorge, 
with  some  agitation.  Utterly  unsaspicious  of  the  fate 
which  had  happened  beyond  the  Atlantic,  I  conceived 
him  to  allude  to  the  indecisive  naval  action  fought  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  early  in  the  preceding 
month  of  September,  between  Admiral  Graves  and  Count 
de  Grasse,  which  engagement  in  its  results  might  prove 
most  injurious  to  Lord  Comwallis.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, *<  My  meaning,"  said  I,  "  is,  that  if  I  were  the 
Count  de  Maurepas,  I  should  wish  to  live  long  enough 
to  behold  the  final  issue  of  the  War  in  Virginia."  "  He 
has  survived  to  witness  it  completely,"  answered  Lord  ' 
George :  ^*  The  army  has  surrendered,  and  you  may 
peruse  the  particulars  of  the  capitulation  in  that  paper ;" 
taking  at  the  same  time  one  from  his  pocket  which  he 
delivered  into  my  hand,  not  without  visible  emotion. 
By  his  permission  I  read  it  aloud,  while  the  company 
listened  in  profound  silence.  We  then  discussed  its 
contents,  as  affecting  the  ministry,  the  country,  and  the 
war.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  calculated  to 
diflfuse  a  gloom  over  the  most  convivial  society,  and  that 
they  opened  a  wide  field  for  political  speculation. 

After  perusing  the  account  of  Lord  CornwaIIis*8  sur- 
render at  Yorktown,  it  was  impossible  for  all  present 
not  to  feel  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  how  the  king  had 
receive<i^  the  intelligence;  as  well  as  how  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  note  to  Lord  George  Germain,  on 
the  first  communication  of  so  painful  an  event.  He  grati- 
fied our  wish  by  reading  it  to  us,  observing  at  the  same 
time  that  it  did  the  highest  honour  to  his  majesty's  forti- 
tude, firmness,  and  consistency  of  character.  The  words 
made  an  impression  on  my  memory  which  the  lapse  of  more 
than  thirty  years  has  not  erased  ;  and  I  shall  here  com- 
memorate its  tenour,as  serving  to  show  how  that  prince 
felt  and  wrote,  under  one  of  the  most  afilicting  as  well 
as  humiliating  occurrences  of  his  reign.  The  billet  ran 
nearly  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  received,  with  sentiments 
of  the  deepest  concern,  the  communication  which  Lord 
George  Germain  has  made  me  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  operations  in  Virginia.  I  particularly  lament  it, 
on  account  of  the  consequences  connected  with  it,  and 
the  difficulties  which  it  may  produce  in  carrying  on  the 

Fublic  business,  or  in  repairing  such  a  misfortune.  But 
trust  that  neither  Lord  George  Germain,  nor  any 
member  of  the  cabinet,  will  suppose  that  it  makes  the 
smallest  alteration  in  those  principles  of  my  conduct 
which  have  directed  me  in  past  time,  and  which  will 
always  continue  to  animate  me  under  every  event  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  contest."  Not  a  senti- 
ment of  despondency  or  of  despair  was  to  be  found  in 
the  letter;  the  very  handwriting  of  which  indicated 
composure  of  mind.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  enter- 
tain relative  to  the  practicability  of  reducing  America  to 
obedience  by  force  of  arms  at  tJie  end  of  1781,  we  must 
admit  that  no  sovereign  could  manifest  more  calmness, 
dignity,  or  self-command,  than  Greorge  the  Third  dis- 
played in  this  reply. 

Severely  as  the  general  effect  of  the  blow  received  in 
Virginia  was  felt  throughout  tho  nation,  yet  no  imme- 
diate symptoms  of  ministerial  dissolution,  or  even  of 
parliamentary  defection,  became  visible  in  either  house. 
All  the  animated  invectives  of  Fox,  aided  by  the  con- 
tumelious irony  of  Burke,  and  sustained  by  the  dignified 
denunciations  of  Pitt,  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  made 
little  apparent  impression  on  their  hearers,  who  seemed 
stupified  by  the  disastrous  intelligence.  Yet  never,  pro- 
bably, at  any  period  of  our  history,  was  more  indignant 
language  used  by  the  opposition,  or  supported  by  admi- 
nistration. In  the  ardour  of  his  feelings  at  the  recent 
calamity  which  had  taken  place  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
Fox  not  only  accused  ministers  of  being  virtually  in  the 
pay  of  France,  but  menaced  them  with  the  vengeance 
of  an  undone  people,  who  would  speedily  compel  them 
to  expiate  their  crimes  on  tho  public  scaffold.  Burke, 
with  inconceivable  warmth  of  colouring,  depictured  the 
folly  and  impracticability  of  taxing  America  by  force,  or 
as  he  described  it,  *»  shearing  the  wolf."  The  metaphor 
was  wonderfully  appropriate,  and  scarcely  admitted  of 
denial.  Pitt  leveled  his  observations  principally  against 
the  cabinet,  whom  he  represented  as  destitute  of  princi- 
ple, wisdom,  or  union  of  design.  All  three  were  sus- 
tained, and  T  had  almost  said  outdone,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt,  who,  in  terms  of  gloomy  despondency,  seemed  to 
regard  the  situation  of  tha  country  as  scarcely  admitting 
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of  a  remedy  under  such  a  parliament,  such  ministers,' 
and  such  a  sovereign.  Lord  North,  in  this  moment  of 
general  depression,  found  resources  in  himself.  He 
scornfully  repelled  the  insinuations  of  Fox,  as  deserving 
only  contempt, — justified  the  principle  of  the  war,  which 
did  not  originate  in  a  despotic  wish  to  tyrannise  America, 
but  from  the  desire  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
authority  of  parliament  over  the  colonies, — deplored,  id 
common  with  the  opposition,  the  misfortunes  which  bad 
marked  the  progress  of  the  contest, — defied  the  threats 
of  punishment, — and  finally  abjured  the  house  not  to 
aggravate  the  present  calamity  by  dejection  or  despair, 
but,  by  united  exertion,  to  secure  our  national  extrica- 
tion. 

The  efforts  of  the  first  minister  were  not  unsuccessful, 
and  the  address  to  the  crown  which  indirectly  avowed 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  beyond  the  Atlantic  as  ne- 
cessary, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine.  Though 
the  continuance  of  offensive  hostilities  in  America  was 
unequivocally  renounced  by  Lord  North,  and  virtually 
or  silently  acquiesced  in  by  Lord  George  Germain  in  the 
course  of  debate,  yet  so  far  did  ministers  seem  from  pro- 
fessing a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  that  they  warmly  maintained  the 
wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  still  piosecuting  a  defensive 
war  in  that  portion  of  the  globe.  In  the  bouse  of  peers, 
a  still  greater  proportionate  majority  supported  adminis- 
tration. When  Fox,  presuming  on  the  operation  of  the 
recent  misfortune  in  the  Chesapeake,  soon  afterwards 
attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  supplies,  the  oppo- 
sition experienced  a  second  defeat,  only  seventy-seven 
persons  voting  with  them,  while  Lord  North  had  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  It  seemed  by  no  means  clear 
during  the  first  fortnight  after  parliament  met,  whether 
any  official  change  whatever,  would  take  place, /or,  even 
if  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  cabinet,  to  what 
extent  it  would  be  carried.  The  national  forces,  exhausted 
by  so  long  a  contest,  and  now  opposed  in  every  quarter 
by  a  vast  confederacy,  were  indeed  evidently  unequal  to 
continue  the  effort  for  subjecting  America,  and  it  there- 
fore became  obvious  that  new  measures  must  speedily 
supersede  those  which  had  been  prosecuted  during  so 
many  years.  But  the  same  first  minister  might  remain 
in  power  under  a  total  or  a  partial  change  of  system,  and 
in  that  case  all  the  labours  of  the  minority  would  be 
frustrated  in  the  moment  of  their  expected  completion. 
The  king's  firmness  was  well  understood  by  all  parties. 
Lord  North  showed  hitherto  no  disposition  to  resign, 
and  parliament  had  given  no  indications  of  having  with- 
drawn their  confidence  from  the  administration.  Such 
appeared  to  be  the  aspect  of  public  affiiirs  in  the  first 
week  of  December, 
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December.  Though  Fox  and  Pitt  seemed  at  this 
time  to  act  in  perfect  political  union,  yet  no  man  who 
attentively  considered  the  different  spirit  which  animated 
their  speeches  whenever  the  sovereign  became  indirectly 
the  subject  of  their  animadversion,  could  f^il  to  remark 
their  widely  dissimilar  line  of  conduct.  Fox,  whether 
he  was  impelled  by  his  consciousness  that  the  king's 
moral  repugnance  to  many  parts  of  his  private  character 
and  to  the  irregularities  of  his  life  imposed  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  his  ever  attaining  the  royal  favour,  or 
whether,  having  already  offended  in  his  political  capacity 
beyond  the  hope  of  pardon,  he  relied  solely  on  his  own 
talents,  aided  by  party,  to  force  his  way  into  the  cabinet 
and  to  maintain  himself  in  that  situation — ^wbichever  of 
these  motives  principally  actuated  him,  it  is  indisputable 
that  in  ajl  his  allusions  to  the  king,  although  he  might 
affect  to  shelter  himself  under  the  forms  of  parliamentary 
language,  yet  Fox  always  chose  to  consider  him  s  ani- 
mated by  passions  and  sentiments  unbecoming  his  station, 
as  well  as  incompatible  withathe  benignity  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  enviable  attribute  of  royalty.  Fox  de- 
signated or  characterised  him  in  fact  as  under  the 
dominion  of  resentment,  unfeeling,  implacable,  and  only 
isatiatcd  by  the  continuance  of  war  against  his  former 
subjects.  In  a  word,  more  as  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor 
than  as  the  head  of  a  free  country,  the  guardian  of  a 
limited  eonstilution. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  when  an  address  to 
the  crown  was  proposed,  "  Those,"  said  Fox,  **  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  prince  whose  speech 
we  have  just  heard,  might  be  induced  to  consider  him  as 
an  unfeeling  despot,  exulting  in  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  { 


the  liberty  and  the  lives  of  his  people.    The 

itself,  divested  of  the  disguise  of  royal  forms,  cao'^only 
mean,  <  Our  losses  in  America  have  been  most  calaraiiout. 
The  blood  of  my  subjects  has  flowed  in  copious  streams 
throughout  every  part  of  that  continent  The  treasores 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  wantonly  lavished,  while  the 
load  of  taxes  imposed  on  an  overburthened  country  is 
become  intolerable.  Yet  will  I  continue  to  tax  yoa  to 
the  last  shilling.  When,  by  Lord  Cornwallis's  surreo- 
der,  all  hopes  of  victory  are  for  over  extinct,  and  aforthcr 
continuance  of  hostilities  can  only  accelerate  the  niio  of 
the  British  empire,  I  prohibit  you  from  thinking  of  peace. 
My  rage  for  conquest  is  unquencbed,  and  my  revenge 
unsated ;  nor  can  any  thing  except  the  total  subjogition 
of  my  revolted  American  subjects  allay  my  animosity."' 
When  -we  consider  the  severity  and  acrimony  of  then 
personal  imputations,  we  can  not  wonder  that  ibey  exp 
cited  corresponding  sensations  of  resentment  in  the  royal 
bosom.  What  accusations  more  wounding  could  we 
frame,  what  motives  of  action  more  atroeioBS  could  we 
suppose,  and  what  language  more  abhorrent  to  oar  feel- 
ings could  we  have  attributed  to  that  monster  wboie 
crimes  so  k>ng  desolated  France  and  Europe,  than  are 
here  supposed  to  anicnate  George  the  Third  I  It  suiflt 
be  admitted,  even  by  b»  greatest  admirers,  that  Fox, 
however  eminent  weie  his  talents,  yet,  by  the  want  of 
naoderation^  sentenced  himself  during  his  whole  lift  to 
perpetual  exclusioB  frooi  ofice,  veri^ing  in  hb  own 
person  Juvenal's  remark  upon  the  injuries  attendant  on 
eloquence,  when  he  says, 

•♦Torrens  dicendi  eopia  multis, 
£t  sua  mortiiinra  est  facundia."' 

Pitt,  en  ihe  contrary,  even  when  be  appeared  to  be 
most  animated  by  sentmeats  of  indignation  against  the 
measures  or  the  ministers,  yet  repressed  any  intemperate 
expressions,  and  spared  the  sovereign.  He  proooonced, 
indeed,  in  the 'most  UD^alified  teroie,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  further  prosecutioB  of  the  American  war,  and  oa 
one  occasion  I  recollect  his  solemnly  invoking  the  DiviDS 
vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  adroinistratioo  who  htd 
reduced  the  empire  to  sucb  a  state  of  ruin  and  degradt- 
tion.  But  with  consummate  aMlity  he  separated  the 
king  from  his  weak  or  evil  counsellors,  admitted  the 
purity  of  intention  by  whkb  he  was  ever  impelled,  pro- 
fessed his  ardent  attachment  to  the  person  as  well  as  t» 
the  family  of  the  reigning  menarcl,  and  deelared  that  it 
would  be  best  manifested  by  expoBing  the  ddaston  that 
had  been  practised  on  him.  The  IomI  advocate  of  Scot- 
land, whose  distinguishing  poKtical  tact  and  keen  dii- 
cemment,  in  all  matters  where  bis  own  interest  or 
ambition  were  concerned,  enabled  him  to  descry  a  ntnis^ 
ter  in  embryo,  appears  early  to  have  been  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  this  characteristic  difference  between 
the  two  opposition  leaders.  While  he  continued  streoo- 
ously  to  support  an  administration,  the  certain  approach- 
ing fall  of  which  he  nevertheless  probably  anticipated,, 
he  lavished  the  warmest  encomiums  from  the  treaaoiy 
bench  on  the  hereditary  talents,  the  brilliant  oratory,  tod 
early  indications  of  genius  in  Pitt,  under  whose  protec- 
tion, aided  by  his  own  parliamentary  powers,  he  speedily 
contrived,  after  Lord  North's  resignation,  to  reappear  on 
the  ministerial  theatre. 

Notwithstanding  the  ostensible  degree  of  bannooy 
and  concert  which  seemed  to  animate  ministen  in  the 
house  of  commons  during  the  first  days  of  the  sessioD, 
yet  before  the  middle  of  December  it  began  to  be  appa- 
rent that  some  vital  disunion  of  sentiment  existed  among 
the  members  of  administration.  Lord  North,  in  fact, 
mig-ht  continue,  as  many  persons  imagined,  first  minister, 
after  the  avowal  of  American  independence:  bat  Lord 
George  Germain  couid  not  by  any  possibility  remain  in 
office  a  single  day  after  such  a  recognition.  At  this 
breach  the  opposition  poured  in  and  were  aided  by  somt 
of  the  adherents  of  government,  who  conceived  that,  by 
separating  the  two  ministers  and  dismissing  the  Utt^» 
Lord  North  could  yet  be  preserved  at  the  head  of  his 
majesty's  councils.  Sir  James  Lowther  having  intro- 
duced a  motion  tending  to  declare  that  "All  fiirther 
attempts  to  reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  force 
would  be  inefiectual,"  after  a  long  and  very  animated 
debate  the  order  of  the  day  could  only  be  carried  IfJ  • 
majority  of  forty-one  in  a  crowded  house  where  fonr 
hundred  members  were  present.  Nor  wss  the  psocity 
of  numbers  the  only  apparent  symptom  of  a  ministerial 
crisis.    Rigby  and  Dondas,  acting  on  this  occasion  in 
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concert,  caHed  on  Lord  North  to  state  in  his  place  the 
difierenoe  of  opinion  which  was  presumed  to  exist  in 
the  cabinet.  Both  of  them  at  the  same  time  avoived 
and  admitted  that  no  further  hope  coald  be  entertained 
of  subjecting  America  by  arms.  The  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  while  he  admitted  the  war  with  the  colonies  to 
coostitnte  the  heaviest  calamity  of  his  life,  and  expressed 
hb  warmest  wishes  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  neither 
owned  nor  denied  the  diarge  brought  forward  by  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland  and  Rigby,  though  he  attempt- 
ed to  evade  it  under  some  loose  and  general  declamations. 
Wearied  at  length,  and  attacked  no  less  by  his  friends 
than  by  his  opponents,  he  adopted  the  singular  expedient 
of  qaiuing  the  treasury  bench  and  withdrawing  to  one 
of  the  seats  behind  it,  leaving  Lord  George  Germain 
alone  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  opposition.  This 
scene,  which  spoke  with  mute  eloquence,  and  from  its 
pecaliarity  attracted  all  eyes,  left  no  room  to^doubt  of  the 
dtasimilarity  of  opinion  among  ministers  on  the  great 
question  respecting  America. 

From  that  evening,  on  which  I  accompanied  him  home 
when  he  quitted  the  house  of  commons,  Lord  George 
with  reason  considered  his  official  capacity  as  virtually 
terminated,  though  he  continued  to  exercise  its  functions 
tin  a  successor  should  be  appointed  to  the  department 
7*he  two  houses  having  shortly  afterwards  adjourned 
fer  the  Christmas  recess,  ho  then  came  to  a  full  explana- 
tion with  Lord  North.  At  that  interview,  after  profess- 
ing his  readiness  to  remain  in  his  situation  as  long  as  it 
could  be  beneficial  to  his  majesty's  service,  while  the 
independence  of  America  was  not  formally  recognised, 
he  at  the  same  time  earnestly  besought  Lord  North  to 
consider  no  object  except  the  preservation  of  the  minis- 
try and  the  interests  of  their  common  master.  For  that 
purpose  he  advised  the  first  minister  to  strengthen  him- 
self hy  a  negotiation  with  some  of  his  political  enemies, 
and  not  to  allow  any  personal  considerations  towards 
him  (Lord  George)  to  delay  or  to  impede  for  an  instant 
the  arrangements  judged  to  be  proper  for  the  general 
security.  Adding,  that  he  had  no  personal  stipulations 
to  make  nor  favours  to  ask,  and  that  he  would  go  down 
immediately  to  his  Seat  at  Drayton  in  Northamptonshire 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  select  a 
miecenor  for  hb  post,  afler  which  he  would  return  and 
deliver  up  the  seal  of  hb  ofiice  on  the  shortest  notice 
into  hu  majesty's  hands.  As  the  best  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  these  opinions  he  left  London  a  very  few  days 
'80b«eqnent  to  the  above  conversation. 

January,  1782.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
Lord  North  could  not  have  hesitated  under  such  circum- 
stances to  accept  Lord  George's  resignation,  and  that  he 
could  as  little  delay  to  effect,  or  at  least  to  attempt,  the 
completion  of  the  objects  recommended  to  him.  Neces- 
sity strongly  urged  them,  and  the  respite  which  the 
Christmas  recess  allowed  for  private  negotiation  afforded 
him  time  for  making  every  requisite  stipulation.  Never- 
theless, Lord  North,  though  he  did  not  either  oppose  or 
refuse,  by  no  means  however  positively  accepted,  even 
the  resignation  of  the  American  secretary.  And  when 
Lord  George  returned  to  London  from  Northamptonshire, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  month,  to  hb  no 
small  astonishment  he  found  hb  office  still  undbposed 
of,  and  his  successor  not  more  fixed  than  before  he  quit- 
ted the  capital.  He  therefore  waited  patiently  till  the 
progress  of  events  should  propel  the  indecision  or  termi- 
nate the  procrastination  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Lord  North's  administration,  and 
no  feature  of  hb  conduct  as  first  minister,  during  the 
twelve  years  that  he  continued  in  office,  seems  more  ex- 
traordinary, it  might  be  even  said  inexplicable,  than  this 
loss  of  time  at  so  critical  a  juncture.  Every  thing  dic^ 
tated  decision.  He  well  knew  the  opposition  to  l>e  princi- 
pally composed  of  two  parties,  called  after  the  names  of 
their  respective  leaders,  Lords  Rockingham  and  Shel- 
hmne;  which  bodies  of  men,  though  they  agreed  in  en- 
deavouring to  dispossess  him  of  power,  agreed  in  no  other 
speculative  or  practical  principle  of  policy.  Scarcely 
eoold  they  even  be  withheld  from  mutual  animosity  by 
the  near  prospect  of  the  prize  in  view.  If,  therefore,  the 
point  of  American  independence  was  once  conceded  by 
ministers,  Acre  seemed  to  be  no  obvious  impediment 
that  could  withhold  Lord  Shelburne  from  accepting  a 
situation  under  government  It  was  even  well  known, 
that  he  entertained  and  avowed  very  strong  doubts  on 
the  propriety  or  wisdom  of  making  such  a  concession  to 
the^  odooiet  under  any  possible  eircomstances ;  doobta 


which  were  re-echoed  by  hb  adherents  in  the  house  of 
commons.  He  could  not  therefore,  it  was  presumed,  be 
altogether  unacceptable  to  the  king^  He  was,  besides,  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  the  professed  disciple  of  the  late 
Eari  of  Chatham,  and  possessed  considerable  parliament- 
ary interest.  Lord  North  held  in  hb  hand  various  means 
of  concitiating  and  acquiring  hb  support  Besides  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  and  a  higher  rank  in  the  Eng- 
Ibh  peerage,  to  both  which  he  might  aspire, /our  Garters 
were  then  lying  on  the  king's  table  unbestowed ;  one  of 
which  Lprd  Shelbume  actually  seized  on  as  hb  share  of 
the  plunder,  when  he  came  into  the  minbtry,  within 
three  months  from  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  All  these 
circumstances  seemed  therefore  to  point  out  that  quarter 
as  the  obvious  point  of  application. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  discussing  thb  ques- 
tion with  those  who  were  well  informed  in  the  secret 
springs  and  history  of  Lord  North's  adminbtration.  But 
they  differed  in  their  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  has 
been  confidently  asserted,  that  the  king  objected  to  dis- 
posing of  one  of  the  vacant  Garter*  in  favour  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  and  absolutely  refused  to  consent  to  it,  when 
the  proposition  was  made  to  his  majesty  by  the  minbter. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  at  St.  James's,  that 
even  though  all  further  attempts  to  subjugate  America 
should  be  abandoned,  yet  that  the  same  administration 
might  still  continue  to  conduct  the  national  affairs.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  clear  that  such  expectations  were  chimerical. 
The  session  of  1779  had  sufficiently  proved  that,  even 
afler  being  left  in  a  minority  on  more  than  one  great 
public  question,  a  minbter  who  wished  to  remain  in 
office  possessed  the  means  of  doing  it  almost  in  defiance 
of  the  house  of  commons.  If  America  was  admitted  to 
be  independent,  and  that  great  impediment  once  removed, 
peace  would  probably  follow  at  no  long  interval,  and 
however  unfortunate' he  had  been  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  Lord  North  might  still  conclude  an  honourable  pa- 
cification. In  the  house  of  peers  he  possesseil  a  decided 
majority,  and  in  the  lower  bouse  of  parliament,  when 
once  government  became  emancipated  from  the  Ameri- 
can war,  it  was  with  reason  conceived  that  the  opposi- 
tion  would  again  diminish  in  energy  as  well  as  in  num- 
bers. These  reasons,  however  destitute  of  solidity  they 
eventually  proved,  may  perhaps  satbfactorily  account  for 
Lord  North's  seeming  supineness  in  not  endeavouring 
at  so  critical  a  moment  to  divide  his  opponents,  or  to 
augment  his  own  strength. 

Jan,  21.  When  parliament  met  again  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business,  Lord  George  Germain  therefore  at- 
tended in  hb  place  in  the  house  of  commons;  but  the 
tide  of  opposition  which  had  been  so  long  principally 
directed  against  Aim,  as  the  American  secretary,  took  at 
finrt  another  direction.  Lord  Sandwich  was  in  turn  at« 
tacked  by  Fox,  for  his  asserted  mismanagement  of  the 
admiralty  department;  and  the  first  minister,  unable  to 
shelter  him  from  investigation,  consented  to  institute  an 
enquiry.  Among  the'  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  on  this  occasion,  was  Lord 
Mulgrave,  a  nobleman  who  occupied  himself  a  place  at 
that  board.  Hb  early  expedition  of  discovery  towards 
the  north  pole  had  given  him  some  naval  celebrity,  and 
as  he  was  formed  on  rather  a  heavy  collosal  scale,  the 
opposition,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  brother, 
the  honourable  Charles  Phipps,  who  enjoyed  likewise  a 
seat  in  the  house,  denominated  him  «  uisa  major."  They 
likewise  gave  him  the  name  of  **  Alphesibsus,"  I  suppose 
from  some  fancied  analogy  between  him  and  the  awk- 
ward imitator  of  the  dancing  satyrs,  commemorated  by 
Virgil,  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  of  his  Bucolics.  Lord  Mul- 
grave was  distinguished  by  a  singularity  of  physical  con- 
formation, possessing  two  dbtinct  voices,  the  one  strong 
and  hoarse,  the  other  weak  and  querulous,  of  both  which 
he  occasionally  availed  himself.  So  extraordinary  a  cir- 
cumstance probably  gave  rise  to  a  story  of  his  having 
fallen  into  a  ditch  in  a  dark  night,  and  calling  for  aid  in 
his  shrill  voice.  A  countryman,  coming  up,  was  about 
to  have  assbted  him,  but  Lord  Mulgrave  addressing  him 
in  a  hoaise  tone,  the  peasant  immediately  excbimed, 
«  Oh,  if  there  are  two  of  you  in  the  ditch,  you  may  help 
each  other  out  of  it"  In  debate,  if  not  animated,  he  was 
able  and  pertinacious.  Like  Dundas,  he  contrived,  after 
Lord  North's  administration  went  to  pieces,  to  attach 
himself  to  Pitt,  who  in  1784  made  him  joint  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  and  six  years  later  raised  him  to  the  Britbh 
peerage. 

Towards  the  last  days  of  Janoaiy,  after  long  fhictiim. 


tion,  Lord  North  at  length  communicated  to  Lord  George 
hb  msjesty's  determination  to  consent  to  hb  resignation 
so  repeatedly  offered,  and  the  resolution  token  to  supply 
his  loss  by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis.  It  seemed  difficult  to 
have  made  a  selection,  in  consequence  of  which  less 
strength  would  be  acquired  on  the  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Ellb's  tolents  being  already  engaged  in  fa- 
vour of  government  by  a  very  lucrative  place,  that  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  His  abilities,  however  eminent  and 
solid,  aided  by  his  long  experience  of  parliamentary  bu- 
siness, were  nevertheless  altogether  unequal  to  contend-s 
ing  in  stormy  times  with  the  vast  energies  then  collected 
on  the  opjSosition  benches.  He  was  besides  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  though  his  faculties  might  have  preserved 
all  their  vigour  or  freshness,  he  wanted  the  requisite  fire 
and  animation.  Hb  appointment  gave  satisfaction  only 
to  the  enemies  of  the  minbter,  who  exulted  in  a  choice 
that  proved  the  paucity,  or  rather  nullity,  of  the  sources 
from  which  he  now  attempted  to  derive  support 

LORD  FALMOUTH. 
Just  at  this  period,  died  Lord  Falmouth,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  a  nobleman,  neither  dbtinguifibed  by  hb 
tolents  or  his  virtues,  but  whose  name,  Boscawen,  is  con- 
nected with  naval  recollections  of  the  most  gratifying 
kind.  Lord  Falmouth  commanded  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  my  sole  motive  for 
mentioning  hb  decease,  is  in  order  to  commemorate  an 
anecdote  respecting  him.  I  have  been  assured,  that 
towards  the  conclusion  of  George  the  Second's  reign, 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chatham, 
occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Falmouth 
having  waited  on  him  at  his  levee,  stoted  his  wbh  to  be 
recommended  to  hb  majesty  for  the  first  vacant  Grarter. 
The  secretory  of  stote  expressing  a  degree  of  reluctonce 
to  lay  the  request  before  the  king,  and  manifesting  some 
disapprobation  of  the  demand  itself;  '<  You  will  be  pleased 
sir,  to  remember,"  said  Lord  Falmouth,  "•  that  I  bring  in 
five  votes,  who  go  with  minbtry  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  if  my  application  is  disregarded,  you  must 
take  the  consequences."  *<  Your  lordship  threatens  me," 
replied  the  minister  vrith  warmth ;  "  you  may  therefore 
be  assured,  that  so  long  as  I  hold  a  place  in  the  councib 
of  the  crown,  you  shall  never  receive  the  order  of  the 
Garter."  Then  turning  round,  he  excbimed,  addressing 
himself  to  those  near  him, 

"  Optot  Ephippia  bos  piger." 

Lord  Falmouth  comprehending  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  but  conceiving  that  the  monosyllable 
boa  must  allude  to  hb  name,  requested  to  be  informed 
what  the  minister  meant  by  so  calling  him.  <*  The  ob- 
servation," replied  Mr.  Pitt,  <*  bnot  mine,  but  Horace's." 
As  little  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Roman  poet,  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  his  writings,  Lord  Falmouth, 
apprehending  that  Horace  Walpole  had  said  something 
severe  or  disrespectful  concerning  him,  under  that  second 
mistoke,  « if  Horace  Walpole,"  said  he,  "has  token  any 
liberties  with  my  name,  I  shall  know  how  to  resent  it  His 
brother,  Sir  Robert,  when  he  was  alive  and  first  minister, 
never  presumed  so  to  treat  me."  Having  thus  expressed 
himself,  he  quitted  Mr.  Pitt,  leaving  the  audience  in 
astonishment  at  the  effect  of  his  double  misapprehen- 
sion. 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAIN. 

February,  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  Lord 
George  Grermain,  having  resigned  the  seal  of  his  office 
into  the  king's  hand,  received,  in  recompense  of  his  ser- 
vices, the  honour  of  the  peerage.  The  particubrs  at- 
tending that  elevation,  which  became  immediately  after- 
wards a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  house  of  lords,  I 
received  on  the  same  day  when  they  took  place  from 
Lord  George's  own  mouth,  and  they  are  too  curious,  as 
well  a?  characteristic,  to  be  omitted  in  these  memoirs. 
The  separation  between  the  sovereign  and  the  secretory 
was  by  no  means  unaccompanied  with  emotion  on  both 
sides,  which  became  properly  augmented  by  the  dark 
cloud  overhanging  the  throne,  together  vrith  the  painful 
circumstonces  that  produced  ,the  necessity  for  Lord 
George's  resignation.  The  king,  who  could  not  shut  hb 
eyes  to  these  facts,  doubtless  foresaw  the  possibility,  if 
not  probability,  of  greater  changes  in  the  administration 
as  imminent,  of  which  the  removal  of  the  American 
secretory  was  only  the  forerunner  and  the  presage. 
After  regretting  the  unfortunate  eveoto  that  had  dictated 
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the  memsure,  and  thanking  Lord  George  for  his  services, 
his  majesty  added,  ^  Is  there  any  thing  that  I  can  do  to 
express  my  sense  of  them,  which  would  be  agreeable  to 
yoa  V*  **  Sir/'  answered  he,  « if  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  raise  me  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  it  will  form  at 
once  the  best  reward  to  which  I  can  aspire,  and  the  best 
proof  of  yoar  approbation  of  my  past  exertions  in  yonr 
affairs."  «By  all  means,"  said  the  king,  "I  think  it 
very  proper,  and  shall  do  it  with  pleasare."  **  Then,  sir," 
rejoined  Lord  George,  "  if  you  agree  to  my  first  request, 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  unbecoming  or  unreasonable 
in  me  to  ask  another  favour.  It  is  to  create  me  a 
viscount,  as,  should  I  be  only  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron,  my  own  secretary,  my  lawyer,  and  my  father's 
page,  will  all  take  rank  of  me."  The  king  expressing 
a  wish  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
alluded,  "  The  first,"  replied  Lord  George, "  is  Lord  Wal- 
singbam,  who,  as  your  majesty  knows,  was  for  a  long 
time  under  secretary  of  state  in  my  office,  when  Mr.  de 
Grey.  The  second  is  J^rd  Loughborough,  who  has 
been  always  my  legal  adviser.  Lord  Amherst  is  the 
third,  who,  when  page  to  my  £ither,  the  late  Duke  of 
Dorset,  has  oflen  sat  on  the  braces  of  the  state  coach 
that  conveyed  him  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the 
parliament'house  at  Dublin."  The  king  smiled,  adding, 
**  What  you  say  is  very  reasonable;  it  shall  be  to;  and 
now  let  me  know  the  title  that  you  choosy"  <*  I  have 
already,  sir,"  answered  Lord  George,  **  in  the  possible 
anticipation  of  your  majesty's  gracious  dispositions  to- 
wards me,  spoken  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  obtained 
his  permission,  as  the  head  of  my  family,  to  take  the  title 
of  Sackville,  having  been  compelled  to  renounce  my  own 
name  in  order  to  avail  myself  of  the  bequest  of  the  es- 
tate of  Drayton  in  Northamptonshire,  made  me  by  Lady 
Betty  Germain  in  her  will.  I  shall  therefore  in  some 
degree  recover  it  by  this  means.''  «  I  quite  approve  of 
that  idea,"  replied  hb  majesty,  *<'and  if  you  will  state  to 
me  your  title,  I  will  write  it  down  myself  before  we  part, 
and  send  it  directly  to  the  chancellor."  The  king  im- 
mediately placed  himself  at  a  table,  took  the  pen  and  ink 
lying  upon  it,  and  having  eommittod  the  viiwounty  to 
paper,  aitked  him  what  barony  he  chosel  Lord  George 
answered,  «  That  of  Bolebrook  in  Sussex,  being  one  of 
the  most  ancient  estates  belonging  to  his  family,  and 
contiguous  to  BuckhursV  the  original  peerage  conferred 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  his  ancestor,  the  first  Earl  of 
Dorset"  When  the  king  had  copied  it,  he  rose  up,  and 
with  the  most  condescending  expressions  of  concern,  as 
well  as  of  satisfaction,  allowed  Lord  George  to  withdraw 
from  the  closet.  As  this  is  one  of  the  few  peerages  which 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  George  the  Third  has 
been  allowed  to  confer,  wholly  independent  of  ministe- 
rial intervention  or  recommendation,  from  the  impulse,  of 
his  own  inclinations,  its  origin  and  creation  attain  an 
additional  interest 

THE  MINISTRY. 

Every  day,  from  this  time  down  to  the  30th  of  the 
subsequent  month,  when  Lord  North  suddenly  threw  op 
the  administration  of  affairs,  was  marked  by  tbe  most 
violent  exertions  on  both  sides.  Incredible  efforts  were 
made  to  procure  attendance  in  parliament  Tbe  oppo- 
sition, conscious  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  gave 
tbe  minister  no  respite.  Scarcely  forty-eight  hoars  after 
the  last  debate  on  Lord*  Sandwich,  General  Conway  In- 
troduced a  motion  for  addressing  his  majesty  <Mo  re- 
nounce any  further  attempts  to  reduce  America  by 
force."  Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  tbe  new 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  on  this  occasion  dis- 
played very  considerable  talents,  it  became  impossible  to 
induce  the  house  to  maintain  the  contest.  Burke,  in 
addition  to  all  the  arguments  suggested  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  oppressed  the  recently  appointed  minister  under 
the  flashes  of  intolerable  wit,  supported  by  the  keenest 
ridicule.  Never,  on  any  occasion,  was  he  more  happy 
in  his  allusions,  or  more  pointed  in  his  irony.  AfVer 
felicitating  Mr.  Ellis  on  succeeding  as  heir  to  the  noble 
viscount,  at  whose  feet  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
whose  political  opinions  he  implicitly  adopted,  Burke 
compared  him  to  a  caterpillar,  who  having  long  remain- 
ed in  a  torpid  state  within  the  silken  folds  of  his  lucra- 
tive employ roeift  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  now  bursting 
his  ligaments,  fluttered  forth,  the  secretary  of  the  hour. 
Pursuing  this  comparison  with  inconceivable  humour,^ 
ha  diraoled  th#  whoto  foroa  of  hit  powarfiil  mind  in  im- 


pelling his  audience  no  longer  to  support  a  hopeless, 
ruinous,  and  unavailing  conflict  On  that  night,  the 
American  war  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  terminated, 
the  question  being  carried  on  tbe  part  of  government  by 
only  one  vote,  though  near  three  hundred  and  ninety 
members  divided.  Many  of  those  who  supported  the 
minister,  seemed  not  less  rejoiced  at  the  apparent  con- 
clusion of  the  war  than  the  persons  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  il  has  been  supposed  that  Loid  North  himself,  whose 
disinclination  to  prosecute  hostilities  beyond  tbe  Atlantic 
was  well  known,  did  not  really  regret,  though  he  was 
necessitated  to  oppoee,  the  motion  of  General  Conway. 
Far  from  manifesting  any  intention  of  laying  down  his 
office  in  consequence  of  it,  he  performed  one  of  tbe  most 
important  functions  of  first  minister  only  three  days 
afterwards,  by'opening  the  budget  and  proposing  a  loan, 
on  the  25th  of  February.  It  is  true,  that  he  postponed 
the  task  of  staling  the  taxes  to  be  imposed,  but  he  did 
not  the  less  declare  his  determination  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  councils ;  nor  did  those  persons 
who  were  most  in  bis  confidence  either  question  his  sin- 
cerity or  doubt  bis  resolution. 

It  became,  indeed,  apparent  from  this  time  that, 
though  a  majority  of  tho  house  of  commons  might  be 
still  disposed  to  support  the  ministry,  they  were  altoge- 
ther weary  of  continuing  that  contest  for  the  reduction 
of  America,  which  during  near  seven  years  had  pro- 
duced only  an  accumulation  of  expense  and  of  misfor- 
tune. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  soon 
discovered  that  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  con- 
stituted by  no  means,  as  they  had  flattered  themselves, 
things  synonymous,  or  inseparable  in  themselves.  When 
General  Conway,  encouraged  by  the  event  of  bis  late 
motion,  brought  the  subject  again  before  the  house,  he 
indeed  outnumbered  the  minister  on  the  division  by 
nineteen,  leaving  him  thus  in  a  minority.  He  even  car- 
ried, without  difficulty,  an  address  to  the  throne,  solicit- 
ing his  majesty  "to  stop  the  prosecution  of  further 
offensive  war  against  the  colonies."  But  the  king, 
though  he  returned  a  gracious  answer,  did  not  the  less 
make  a  vague  and  general  reply  to  the  address,  when  it 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  whole  bouse.  Unable  to 
resist  the  stream,  while  it  ran  in  this  direction.  Lord 
North  no  longer  attempted  it,  and  allowed  the  opposi- 
tion, who  on  the  subject  of  America  constituted  the 
majority,  to  declare  *<  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  to  their 
country,  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  to  pro- 
secute offensive  hostilities  against  the  Americans." 
Desirous  to  meet  and  to  anticipate  their  wishes  upon  a 
point  evidently  so  popular,  be  even  permitted  the  attor- 
ney-general to  bring  in  a  bill  enabling  the  crown  to  con- 
clude a  truce  or  a  peace  with  the  colonies.  Uader  these 
critical  circumstances  the  month  of  March  opened,  while 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  attracted  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  a  scene  so  interesting  to  every  individual,  but 
the  issue  of  which  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee, 
from  the  conduct  or  the  protestations  of  the  first  min- 
ister. 

March,  Unable  to  efifect  his  removal,  or  to  provoke 
his  voluntary  resignation,  by  any  censures  passed  on  the 
conduct  of  the  American  war,  or  by  any  interdictions  of 
its  future  prosecution,  the  opposition  became  of  neces- 
sity compelled  to  bring  forward  a  personal  question  in- 
culpating administration.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
in  conducting  this  measure,  they  proceeded  with  judi- 
cious as  well  as  with  cautious  steps.  A  retrograde  move- 
ment, or  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  they  were  well  aware, 
would  at  once  undo  all  that  had  hitherto  been  effected. 
Lord  North,  who  was  individually  beloved  in  and  out  of 
the  house,  even  by  those  who  most  disapproved  or  op- 
|>osed  many  of  his  measures,  was  likewise  steadily  sup- 
ported by  the  sovereign  ;  while  in  the  house  of  lords  no 
prospect  of  any  defection  or  change  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested itself.  The  session  moreover  advanced  rapidily, 
and,  if  Easter  arrived,  experience  had  proved  that  a  full 
attendance  could  not  be  obtained  after  that  period  of  the 
year,  except  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  All  these  facts 
having  been  maturely  considered  in  the  meetings  which 
took  place  among  the  opposition  leaders,  they  determin- 
ed to  try  the  temper  of  the  house  of  commons  without 
delay.  On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
seconded  by  Powis,  (then  member  for  Northampton- 
shire, since  raised  by  Pitt  to  the  peerage,)  introduced 
various  resolutions,  imputing  the  misfortunes  of  the  war 
to  the  <*w«Dt  of  CnrMii^  and  ability"  in  mintatars. 


AfUr  a  very  long  debate,  in  a  crowded  house,  the  adini. 
nistration  not  venturing  directly  to  negative  the  propo- 
sition, yet  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  the  motion, 
though  only  for  the  order  of  the  day,  by  a  greater  ma- 
jority t|ian  ten.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
government  which  rested  on  bo  precarious  a  basii  wu 
already  virtually  at  an  end.  But  Lord  North  gave  the 
best  indication,  as  it  waa  conaidered,  of  his  own  iDteo- 
tion  to  remain  in  office,  by  proposing,  only  three  daja 
afterwards,  tbe  new  taxes  which  he  meant  to  impose  for 
the  service  of  the  year.  The  contending  parties,  there- 
fore, prepared  for  new  struggles,  and  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  foreign  courto,  attendaoct 
was  procured.  The  duration  of  the  ministry  being  now 
evidently  at  issue,  and  probably  about  to  be  decided  in  a 
very  short  time,  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  anxiety  which  agitated  the 
court,  the  capital,  and  the  country. 

The  last  debate  which  preceded  Lord  North's  resigna- 
tion, took  place  on  the  16th  of  March,  it  being  moved 
on  tbe  part  of  opposition  to  declare  that  "  the  bouse 
had  no  farther  confidence  in  ministers."  They  imagined 
that  if  this  motion  was  carried,  no  administration  would 
venture  to  continue  in  office ;  or  if  they  should  be  bold 
enough  to  defy  the  indignation  of  parliament,  the  same 
majority  would  next  address  tbe  crown  for  their  removal. 
There  then  remained  only  one  step  more  to  impeachment 
But  so  equally  balanced  were  the  contending  parties,  that 
though  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  members  voted  oa 
the  division,  scarcely  any  ground  was  lost  or  gamed  on 
either  side.  Government  still  remained  in  a  majority  of 
nine,  thus  losing  one  since  tbe  preceding  debate.  Yet, 
even  that  single  vote  being  in  favour  of  the  opposition, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  progreasive  in  tbe 
public  esteem.  Every  artifice  of  party  was  used  to  en- 
courage their  friends,  and  to  terrify,  or  bokl  oot  to 
popular  odium,  the  adherenta  of  administration.  Lists 
were  published  and  disseminated  throughout  tbe  king- 
dom, containing  the  names  of  the  members  who  votnl 
on  each  question  ;  those  voting  on  the  side  of  govern- 
ment being  printed  in  red  letters,  while  the  names  of  tbe 
minority  appeared  in  black  type.  Unimportant  or  con- 
temptible as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  produced, 
nevertheless,  a  powerful  effect  on  weak  or  timid  indivi- 
duals, and  bore  some  faint  reaemblance  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  memorable  parliament  which  met  in  1640, 
under  Charles  the  First 

Lord  North  appeared  likewise  to  entertain  strong  ap- 
prehensions respecting  tbe  consequences  which  might 
ultimately  result  to  the  king,  if  not  to  himself,  from  tbe 
struggle  in  which  ministers  were  engaged.  It  wu  gens- 
rally  believed  that  he  had  stated  these  fears  to  his 
majesty  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  had  so  warmly 
depictured  the  painful  situation  in  which  the  sovereign 
might  be  personally  involved  if  bis  cabinet  should  be 
taken  by  storm,  as  to  have  obtained  the  permission  of 
negotiating,  and  even  of  aurrendering  on  terms.  Some 
of  his  expressions  in  the  debate  of  the  I5th  of  Mardi, 
which  intimated  his  readiness  or  disposition  to  witbdrav 
from  office,  and  not  to  form  any  impediment,  if  a  coali- 
tion could  be  formed  for  carrying  on  the  public  service, 
seemed  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  was  authorised  to 
make  such  propositions.  They  were,  however,  treited 
with  affected  ridicule  or  scorn  by  his  opponents,  as  ooly 
calculated  for  purposes  of  delusion,  in  order  to  weskeo 
or  distract  their  efforts.  Far  from  listening  to  any  OTe^ 
tures  of  accommodation,  instant  notice  was  given,  after 
the  division  of  nine,  that  a  motion  similar  in  its  import 
would  be  made  on  the  subsequent  Wednesday,  being 
the  20th  of  March. 

Never  were  moments  more  precious,  or  more  criticsL 
It  being  well  known  that  the  house  of  commons  would, 
according  to  regular  usage,  adjourn  on  the  38th  of 
March,  for  ten  or  eleven  days,  till  after  the  Easter  boly- 
days,  which  in  that  yoar  happened  to  fall  early,  Lofd 
North  consequently  might  csilculate  alosost  tbe  number 
of  hours  that  he  had  to  hold  out  against  his  assailants; 
for  no  sanguine  expectation  of  successfully  renewing 
their  attack  upon  ministry,  after  the  recess,  could  be  en- 
tertained by  the  opposition.  Every  efibrt,  therefore,  it 
was  evident,  must  necessarily  be  wound  op  within  a 
week  or  two,  and  government  made  the  strongest  de- 
monstrations of  abiding  the  issue.  Between  tbe  I6di 
and  20th  of  tha  month,  in  all  the  departments,  positive 
assurances  were  given  that  no  compromise  or  resigna- 
tion was  intended*    RobinMNi  protastad  tha  nme  thing 
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to  me  at  his  houw  in  8t.  James's  square.  Lord  North 
himself,  whatever  fluctuations -of  mind  he  might  inter- 
nally undergo,  personally  reiterated  those  declarations  to 
bis  nearest  political  connections.  No  man  on  either  side 
of  the  house  doubted  the  firmness  of  the  sovereign,  or 
suspected  him  of  abandoning  his  ministers  from  personal 
timidity.  Each  party,  therefore,  prepared  to  try  their 
Ibice,  and  both  expressed  themselves  con6dent  of  suo- 
eeak  I  can  assert,  however,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  if  the  contest  had  been  maintained,  it  would,  accord- 
ing to  every  probability,  have  terminated  in  favour  of 
administrfttion.  Robinson,  then  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  who  knew  better  than  any  man  the  secret  of 
af&irs,  has  many  times  assured  me  that  government 
would  have  infallibly  divided  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
majority  on  the  day  when  Lord  North  resigned ;  Robin- 
son having  received  the  written  %2>ui^^<^^  ^^  attend- 
ance and  support  from  many  members  who  were  absent 
m  the  question  of  the  15th.  Even  various  of  the 
country  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  voted  with  opposi- 
tioo,  hesiuted,  or  refused  to  push  the  struggle  to  the 
utmost  extremity.  They  had  put  an  end  to  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which  they  reprobated ;  and  they  wished  for  a 
change  of  men  as  well  as  of  measures,  and  of  system : 
but  they  wished  it  with  moderation,  and  were  averse  to 
using  the  last  expedients  which  the  British  constitution 
admits,  lest  the  constitution,  or  the  .state  itself,  should 
sofler  in  the  shock. 

V)tk  March,  On  the  other  hand,  I  know,  from 
authentic  channels  of  information,  that  Lord  North, 
during  the  last  four  months  of  his  continuance  in  office, 
repeatedly  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king,  which 
bis  majesty  as  often  declined,  accompanying  his  refusal 
with  the  most  gracious  and  encouraging  expressions. 
Ob  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  March,  the  first  minister,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  event  of  the  debate  which  was  fixed 
for  the  ensuing  day,  in  the  house  of  commons,  wrote  to 
the  king  in  the  most  decided  terms,  resigning  his  em- 
ployment; and  his  msjesty  being  down  at  Windsor, 
Lord  North  despatched  a  messenger  with  the  letter. 
When  it  arrived,  the  king  was  going  out  to  hunt ;  hav- 
ing perused  its  contents,  for  which  he  was  probably  not 
ooprepared,  he  calmly  put  it  into  his  pocket,  made  no 
obaarvation,  and  mounted  his  horse.  But  he  bad  not 
proceeded  more  than  a  few  paces,  when  a  page  came 
nmning  after  him  to  say,  that  Lord  North's  messenger 
had  received  orders  to  bring  back  a  reply.  <«  Tell  him," 
aald  the  king,  *<  that  I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  will  then  give  Lord  North  an  answer."  Two 
noblemen  were  with  him  at  the  time,  one  of  whom  was 
ibe  late  Duke  of  Dorset :  the  other.  Lord  Hinchinbrook, 
(afterwards  eari  of  Sandwich,)  related  to  me  these 
particulars.  Turning  immediately  to  them, — <<Lord 
Nofth,"  observed  his  majesty,  **  has  sent  me  in  his 
reaignaUon,  but  I  shall  not  accept  it."  If,  however,  the 
king  was  apprised  of  I^ord  North's  intention  or  deter- 
naination  to  resign,  it  was  by  no  means  known  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day,  I  believe  that 
lew  individuals  of  either  party  entertained  a  doubt  of 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  Still  less  did  any  per- 
aoD  conceive  that  the  first  minister  would  spontaneously 
lay  down  his  office;  without  giving  notice  to  his  friends, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  recent  professions.  He  went 
aoon  after  one  o'clock  to  the  treasury,  from  whence  he 
was  to  repair  to  St.  James's,  where  the  king,  as  usual, 
bad  a  levee.  Robinson  told  me  that,  previous  to  his 
quitting  the  treasury  chambers,  they  held  a  long  con- 
versation together ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  showed 
Lord  North,  on  paper,  the  names  of  those  members  who 
bad  promised  to  support  him  on  the  ensuing  question, 
to  the  number  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  at  least,  not  one 
of  whom  had  been  present  in  the  preceding  division. 
And  be  did  not  himself  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  first  minister's  resignation,  from  whom  he  received 
the  most  satisfactory  assurances  of  his  intention,  in 
every  case,  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  approaching  debate. 
Af^er  standing  together  at  the  fire  in  the  board-room  till 
Lord  North's  carriage  drew  up,  they  parted  about  ten 
minutes  after  two  o'clock,  the  minister  driving  straight  to 
8t.  James's,  while  the  secretary,  after  despatching  a  va- 
riety of  official  business,  repaired  soon  afler  four  o'clock 
to  the  house  of  commons. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conversation  which  took  place 
between  the  king  and  Lord  North  on  that  occasion  was 
sever  minutely  reported  by  either  to  any  third  person ; 
but  we  may  safely  aasumo  tbat  his  majesty  endeavoured 


to  prevail  on  his  minister  not  to  abandon  him.  Robin- 
son professed  himself  ignorant  of  all  the  particulars, 
though  be  entertained  no  doubt  that  Lord  North,  whether 
from  weariness  and  disgust,  or  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences that  might  accrue  to  bis  sovereign,  to  himself, 
and  to  the  country,  had  made  up  his  mind  as  he  drove 
to  St.  James's  to  state  at  once  to  the  king  the  determina- 
tion that  he  had  irrevocably  embraced  of  laying  down 
immediately  his  power,  a  resolution  which  he  bad  notified 
under  his  hand  on  the  preceding  day.  It  is  certain  that 
the  interview  between  them  was  long,  lasting  above  an 
hour  and  a  half  without  any  witness  present,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  minister  withdrew  in  order  to  attend 
the  faouso  of  commons.  I  have  rarely  witnessed  so  full 
an  attendance  at  so  early  an  hour  as  on  that  day,  not 
less  than  four  hundred  members  having  taken  their  seats 
before  five  o'clock,  both  parties  appearing  impatient  to 
proceed  to  business.  The  only  delay  arose  from  the 
absence  of  the  first  minister,  and  he  being  every  instant 
expected  to  arrive  from  St.  James's,  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  the  door  each  time  that  it  opened.  The 
members  on  both  sides,  who,  it  was  generally  understood, 
would  speak  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  debate,  were 
well  known ;  and  as  the  ground  of  controversy  had  been 
so  often  gone  over,  as  well  as  on  account  of  many  in- 
valids who  attended  and  who  were  unable  to  remain  long, 
it  was  thought  that  the  question  would  be  brought  on 
before  midnight 

At  length  Lord  North  entering  in  a  full  dressed  suit, 
his  riband  over  his  coat,  proceeded  up  the  house  amidst 
an  incessant  cry  of**  order,  and  places."  As  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  treasury  bench  he  rose  and  attempted  to 
address  the  chair,  but  Lord  Surrey,  who  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  for  that  day,  being  consequently  in  posses- 
sion of  the  right  to  speak  first,  and  having  likewise  risen, 
a  clamour  began  from  all  quarters  of  the  most  violent 
description.  It  lasted  for  some  moments  in  defiance  of 
every  effort  made  by  the  speaker  to  enforce  silence,  till 
in  consequence  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  minis- 
ter besought  a  hearing,  and  some  expressions  relative  to 
the  importance  of  the  communication  that  he  had  to 
make,  which  pervaded  the  tumult,  the  membera  opposite 
allowed  him  the  precedency.  He  then  stated,  after  a  short 
preface,  that  **  hu  object  was  to  save  the  time  and  trou- 
ble of  the  house  by  informing  them  that  the  administra- 
tion was  virtually  at  an  end,  that  his  majesty  had  de- 
termined to  change  his  confidential  servants,  and  that 
he  should  propose  an  adjournment  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  new  ministerial  arrangements  which  must  take 
place."  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  effect  which  this 
declaration  produced  in  a  popular  assembly,  scarcely  an 
individual  of  which  did  not  hear  it  with  lively  sentiments 
of  exultation,  or  of  concern,  both  of  which  emotions 
were  heightened  by  surprise.  No  painter  could  have 
done  justi(;p  to  the  expression  depictured  in  many  coun- 
tenances. The  opposition  without  much  difficulty  con- 
sented to  the  proposed  adjournment,  and  the  members, 
actuated  by  very  opposite  emotions,  soon  dispersed  in  all 
directions  to  carry  the  intelligence  through  the  capital. 
Not,  however,  till  Burke,  assuming  the  part  of  a  modo 
rator,  had  endeavoured  to  temper  and  restrain  the  vo- 
ciferous joy  of  his  friends  on  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
an  event.  But  scarcely  could  he  obtain  a  hearing  amidst 
the  impatience  of  men  who,  for  the  first  time,  beheld 
before  their  eyes  the  promised  land.  Courtenay,,on  the 
other  side  of- the  house,  pronounced  a  panegyric,  or, 
more  properly,  an  encomium  on  the  personal  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities  of  the  first  minister,  which  he  did 
not  suspend  on  account  of  the  violent  indications  of  dis- 
satisfaction exhibited  from  the  opposition  benches.  A 
more  interesting  scene  had  not  been  acted  within  the 
walls  of  the  house  of  commons  since  February,  1743, 
when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  retired  from  power.  Nor  did 
the  firet  minister  of  George  the  S4*cond  by  any  means 
display  in  the  last  moments  of  his  political  life  the 
equanimity,  suavity,  and  dignity  manifested  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  North  ordered  his  coach  to  remain  at  the 
house  of  commons  in  waiting  on  that  evening.  In  con- 
sequence of  so  unexpected  an  event  as  his  resignation, 
and  the  house  breaking  up  at  such  an  early  hour,  the 
housekeeper's  room  became  crowded  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree, few  persons  having  directed  their  carriages  to  be 
ready  before  midnight  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
Lord  North's  coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  as  he 
prepared  to  get  into  it  he  said,  turning  to  those  persons 
near  him  with  that  unalterable  equanimity  and  gpod 


temper  which  never  forsook  him,  **  Good  night,  gentle- 
men, you  see  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  secret." 

However  extraordinary  and  unexpected  Lord  North's 
resignation  appeared  at  the  moment  when  it  took  place, 
and  however  certain  I  esteem  it  that  he  would  have  car- 
ried the  question  on  the  evening  when  he  laid  down  his 
office  by  a  larger  majority  than  had  supported  him  on 
the  preceding  debate  of  the  15th,  yet  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  he  could  assign,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his 
sovereign  and  to  the  country  at  large,  many  cogent,  if 
not  unanswerable,  reasons  for  retiring  from  power.  The 
nation  fie  well  knew  was  universally  weary  of  a  war,  the 
misfortunes  that  had  attended  which,  though  perhaps 
justly  imputable  to  many  other  causes  or  persons,  were 
attributed  principally  to  his  errora  or  mismanagement. 
He  beheld  himself  now  engaged  in  hostilities  direct  or 
indirect  with  half  Europe,  in  addition  to  America.  Ira- 
land  availing  itself  of  our  embarrassments,  loudly  de- 
manded commercial  and  political  emancipation.  On 
eveiy  side  the  empire  appeared  to  be  crumbling  into  ruin. 
Minorca,  long  invested,  bad  already  surrendered,  after  a 
defence  protracted  to  the  last  extremity.  Gibraltar  waa 
closely  besieged.  In  the  East  Indies  our  difficulties, 
financial  as  well  as  military,  threatened  the  total  sub- 
version of  our  WiuS-extended  authority  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  where  Hyder  Ali,  though  expelled  by  Sir 
Eyre  Goote  from  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  still  maintained 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  Camatic  If  the  first 
minister  looked  to  the  West  Indies,  the  prospect  appeared 
still  more  big  with  alarm.  St.  Christopher's,  attacked  by 
the  Marquis  de  Boutlle,  might  be  hourly  expected  to 
surrender,  and  he  had  already  recaptured  St.  Eustatius, 
either  by  surprise  or  by  corrupting  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  garrison.  Of  all  the  chain  of  Caribbee 
blands  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  only  Antigua  and 
Barbadoes  remained.  Such  was  our  maritime  loftriority, 
that  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  whose  abilities  had  been  vigor- 
oosly  exerted  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  to  defend  St  Chris- 
topher's, found  himself  unable  to  hazard  an  engagement 
with  De  Grasse.  Rodney  had,  indeed,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land with  a  considerable  reinforcement  in  the  month  of 
January  to  join  the  British  admiral  at  Barbadoes.  But 
Lord  North  could  not  foresee,  nor  did  his  most  sanguine 
adherents  venture  to  predict,  the  splendid  victory  which 
Rodney  obtained  over  De  Grasse  scarcely  more  than 
three  weeks  after  the  resignation  of  the  minister. 

Far  from  anticipating  any  such  event,  the  most  alarm- 
ing apprehensions  were  entertained  relative  to  the  safety 
of  Jamaica  itself.  If  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  reduction  of  St 
Christopher's,  should  effect  a  junction,  they  would  have 
exceeded  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  while  Rodney's  whole 
force  scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  thirty.  And  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  junction  could  he 
prevented  by  any  exertion  of  vigilance,  courage,  or  skilL 
The  loss  of  Jamaica  would  complete  the  measure  of  the 
national  calamities  by  involving  our  commerce'  and  our 
finances  in  almost  total  ruin.  Under  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  defeat  and  of  disaster,  the  vengeance  of  the 
country  might  demand  some  victim,  and  the  leadera  of 
opposition,  though  neither  sanguinary  nor  vindictive  in 
their  disposition,  might  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  indignation.  Fox  as  well  as  Burke  and 
Barr^  had  in  fact  many  times  alluded  to  the  axe  and  th9 
block  amongst  the  opprobrious  epithets  that  they  lavished 
on  the  ministerial  errora,  and  such  menaces  might  b» 
realised  in  a  moment  of  national  depression  or  violence. 
The  crown  might  be  even  unable  to  extend  proteetioa 
to  its  servanU,  and  the  scenes  of  the  year  1641  might 
be  renewed  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  That 
this  picture  is  not  exaggerated,  the  history  of  the-  period 
which  I  am  writing  sufficiently  proves,  and  however 
exempt  from  personal  pusillanimity  or  apprehension  we- 
may  suppose  Lord  North  to  have  been,  it  was  impossible* 
that  he  could  avert  his  view  from  these  consideratioDS,. 
or  not  allow  them  their  due  weight  over  his  aiind. 
Though  it  seems  to  be  indisputable  that  his  final  rasol*^ 
tion  to  resign  was  at  last  somewhat  suddenly  embraced,, 
yet  the  motives  which  led  to  it  had  unquestienably  long 
existed,  and  may  fully  explain  as  well  aa  justify  hia 
condnct 

The  king,  thus  abandoned  by  bis  minister,  as  be  bad 
repeatedly  been  deserted  at  earlier  periods  of  his  reign 
by  other  ministers,  chose  that  evil  which  be  esteemed  to 
be  tha  least  in  hia  situation.    Well  acquainted  with  tha 
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discordant  materials  of  which  tba  oppodtton  was  com- 
posed, he  sent  to  Lord  Sbelbume  to  signify  a  desire  of 
conferring  with  him  on  the  formation  of  a  new  adminis- 
trstion,  and  when  that  nobleman  attended  his  majesty 
for  the  purpose,  the  king  proposed  to  him  to  accept  the 
place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Bat  Lord  Shelbnme, 
however  disposed  he  might  be  from  inclination  to  comply 
with  sn  ofier  so  Battering  to  his  ambition,  felt  too  deeply 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  maintain  himself  in  power, 
independent  of  the  Rockingham  party,  to  Tenture  on  iu 
acceptance.  Having  stated,  therefore,  the  necessity 
under  which  he  lay  of  declining  so  gratifying  a  diiitinc- 
tion,  at  least  for  the  present,  he  urged  the  overruling 
circumsUnces  thst  left  no  alternative  to  the  crown  ex- 
cept placing  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  Sensible  that  ho  must  submit  to  the 
measure,  however  painful,  the  king,  therefore,  on  the 
subsequent  day,  desired  Lord  Rockingham's  attendsnce. 
At  the  audience  which  took  place  his  majesty  consented 
to  the  conditions  on  which  the  marquis  insisted  before 
he  would  agree  to  accept  office,  only  attempting  to  stipu- 
late as  a  preliminary,  that  two  of  his  actual  ministers, 
namely,  the  chancellor  and  Lord  Stormont,  should  be 
continued  under  the  new  administration.  He  could  not, 
however,  obtain  such  terms,  nor  was  it  without  great 
repugnance  and  after  considerable  difficulty  that  even 
Lord  Thurlow  was  admitted  to  retain  his  situation.  A 
decided  negative  was  put  on  the  other  liobleman,  whom 
it  was  determined  by  the  Rockingham  party  at  all  events 
to  exclude  from  any  place  in  the  cabinet 

The  leaders  of  that  powerful  body  were,  nevertheless, 
far  from  having  surmounted  all  the  impediments  to  their 
acquisition  of  office,  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
expulsion  of  Lord  North,  though  it  might  open  to  them 
the  door  of  the  cabinet,  by  no  means  secured  the  dura- 
bility of  their  administration.  From  the  first  moment 
that  the  new  competitors  for  power  appeared  at  St. 
James's,  inextinguishable  jeslousies  arose,  and  mutual 
distrust  manifested  itself  on  every  occasion.  With 
difficulty  could  they  be  prevented  from  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  an  open  rupture,  and  the  external  appearances 
of  political  union  which  had  been  preserved  during  seve- 
ral years  of  parliamentary  opposition,  dissolved  as  soon 
as  tbey  came  to  divide  the  ministerial  objects  of  plunder, 
or  to  dispute  for  preference  in  the  royal  favour.  The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  conscious  that  though  he  might 
ostensibly  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, yet  the  king  regard^  him  and  his  adherents  with 
sentiments  of  alienation,  while  he  considered  Lord  Sbel- 
bume with  regard  and  treated  him  with  confidence,  took 
umbrage  at  the  distinction.  In  this  situation  of  affiiirs, 
before  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet,  an  incident 
which  displayed  the  superior  interest  that  Lord  Sbel- 
bume possessed  at  court,  nearly  terminated  at  once  the 
compact  by  which  Lord  North  had  been  expelled,  and 
consequently  involved  the  whole  embryo  ministry  in 
total  confusion. 

Scarcely  could  the  ministry  be  said  indeed,  with  pro- 
priety, as  yet  to  have  any  real  existence ;  ifor  though 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Sbelbume  had  been  named  secretaries 
of  state,  and  though  Lord  Camden  had  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  council,  while  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  made  privy-seal,  yet  neither  the  new  boards  of 
treasury  nor  of  admiralty  were  constituted.  Lord  John 
Cavendish  had  alone  been  sworn  in  as  the  new  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
Admiral  Keppel,  who  were  destined  to  preside  at  the 
two  boards,  were  not  as  yet  regularly  appointed.  The 
post  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  as  well  as  the 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  both  which  had  com- 
monly or  frequently  been  cabinet  offices,  still  remained 
vacant.  No  individual  had  been  proposed  to  be  raised 
to  the  peerage,  when  Lord  Sbelbume,  availing  himself  of 
the  facility  which  he  enjoyed  of  access  to  the  sovereign, 
induced  bis  majesty  to  confer  the  dignity  of  a  baron  on 
his  friend  and  adherent,  Dunning.  The  business  itself, 
which  neither  the  king  nor  Lord  Sbelbume  communi- 
cated to  the  Marqub  of  Rockingham,  was  managed  with 
such  dexterity,  as  well  as  silence  and  despatch,  that  the 
first  intimation  received  of  it,  even  by  the  persons  aboat 
the  court,  arose  from  Donning's  kissing  the  king's  hand 
at  the  Ievee»  on  his  creation.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
intelligence  become  known,  than  it  produced  the  most 
violent  fermentation  and  resentment  among  all  the  Rock- 
ingham party.  Considering  their  chief  as  equally  over- 
vMohad  iBd  intultod  by  tha  proceeding,  since  it  vrae 


evident  that  Lord  Shelbome  could  efiect  for  hb  followers 
objects  of  the  iiighest  importance,  which  proved  to  the 
public  his  superior  and  exclusive  ascendency  at  St 
James's,  they  determined  on  exacting  immediate  repa- 
ration. 

Under  this  impression,  several  of  the  leading  persons, 
among  whom  were  Fox,  Burke,  and  George  Byng,  having 
repaired  to  Lord  Rockingham's  house  in  Grosvenor 
square,  a  sort  of  tumultuary  consultation  was  there  held 
on  the  occasion.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  "would  be  at  once  dishonoured 
in  the  calnnet,  and  disgraced  in  the  public  estimation,  if 
the  secretary  of  state,  so  much  his  inferior  in  official 
rank,  could  thus,  without  his  knowledge  or  participation, 
dispose  of  the  highest  dignities  to  his  own  adherents. 

It  was  maintained  that  the  reparation  ought  to  be  no 
less  public  than  the  affiront;  and  that  in  order  to  wipe  it 
away,  some  individual  must  be,  without  delay,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  at  Lord  Rockingham's  personal  recom- 
mendation. The  resolution  being  adopted,  it  was  next 
debated  whom  to  choose  for  the  honour.  The  selection 
fell  on  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  not  indeed  so  much  from  inclination  as  from 
necessity,  no  other  person  appearing  equally  proper  to 
be  created  a  peer  at  the  same  time  with  Dunning,  as  Sir 
Fletcher — they  being  both  lawyers  of  great  eminence  in 
their  profession,  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
lival  candidates  for  power  or  office. 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  28th  of  March, 
the  new  first  lord  of  the  treasury  repaired  therefore  to 
St.  James's.  Having  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king, 
he  represented  the  impossibility  of  his  continuing  at  the 
head  of  the  intended  administration,  after  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Dunning  to  a  peerage,  on  Lord  Shelburae's 
recommendation,  unless  bis  majesty  should  be  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  the  same  mark  of  royal  favour  on  one 
of  his  own  friends.  After  some  hesitation,  the  king, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  to  himself  and  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  if  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  followers 
should  suddenly  resign,  as  they  menaced,  and  aware  that 
Lord  Shelburne  could  not  support  himself  alone,  signified 
his  assent  to  the  proportion — adding,  that  the  person 
named,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  might  kiss  his  hand  at  the 
first  levee.  But  the  marquis  peremptorily  insisted  on 
that  ceremony  immediately  tdiing  place  on  the  same 
day.  In  vain  the  king  stated  the  singularity  and  impro- 
priety of  such  an  act,  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of 
established  court  etiquette,  inasmuch  as  no  individual 
ever  was  known  to  be  presented  at  the  queen's  drawing- 
room,  by  whatever  title,  till  he  had  previously  been 
received  under  that  denomination  at  the  levee.  Lord 
Rockingham  signified  in  reply,  respectfully,  but  tena- 
ciously, that  every  form  must  give  way  on  the  present 
occasion;  and  he  exacted  compliance.  Sir  Fletcher 
being  brought  forward,  actually  kissed  his  majesty's  hand 
on  his  creation  as  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grantley, 
the  same  day,  in  the  drawing-room,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  oldest  courtiers — and  hardly  less  so 
of  the  newly  created  peer  himself^  who,  having  been  ap- 
prised of  this  extiaordinary  elevation,  attended  for  the 
purpose  at  St.  James's,  on  the  previous  notice  of  only  a 
few  hours.  No  instance  of  such  a  breach  of  established 
usage  has  occurred,  either  before  or  since,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  reign. 

^pril.  The  subject  of  contest  being  thus  regulated, 
and  the  Rockingham  party  triumphant,  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  at  lengtfk  formed,  though  of  very  hetero- 
geneous materials.  Instead  of  nine  individuals  who 
constituted  Lord  North's  cabinet,  eleven  were  now  ad- 
mitted— the  third  secretaryship  of  state,  namely,  that  for 
the  colonies,  lately  occupied  by  Lord  Sackville,  being 
extinguished.  General  Conway,  as  the  recompense  of 
his  late  distinguished  services  in  parliament,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  separation  of  the  office 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  from  that  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  made  way  for  Lord  John  Cavendish's 
entrance  into  the  cabinet ;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  who  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted under  Lord  North,  brought  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond— while,  in  order  to  oppose  some  little  balance  to 
the  preponderating  ascendency  of  the  marquis's  friends, 
Lord  Ashburton,  contrary  to  a  general  usage  or  prece- 
dent, was  admitted  to  a  seat,  in  quality  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  other  great  objects  of  ambition  or  acquisition 
wvre  shared  with  tolerable  eq[Qality  among  the  friends  of 


the  two  principal  leaders.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  wu 
replaced  as  lord-lieu tensnt  of  Ireland,  by  (he  Duke  of 
Portland.  Rigby,  who  during  near  fourteen  yean  hid 
enjoyed  the  prodigious  emoluments  of  the  pay-office, 
without  any  colleague,  relinquished  that  enviable  and 
lucrative  post  to  Burke.  Welbore  Ellis,  &J1en  in  an 
instant  from  his  double  elevation  of  secretary  of  state 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  made  way  for  Bun^  in  the 
latter  employment — ^while  Jenkinson  was  succeeded,  at 
secretary  of  war,  by  Mr,  Thomas  Townsend.  Kenyon 
became  attorney-general.  We  were  colleagues  for  the 
borough  of  Hindon,  in  that  parliament  He  posaesied 
a  deep  and  recondite  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  resolt  of 
severe  application,  and  was  supposed  to  be  consulted  by 
the  chancellor  on  all  cases  that  arose  of  legal  difficulty. 
Little  conversant  vrith  the  manners  of  polite  life,  Kenyon 
retained,  even  when  lord  chief  justice  of  the  kiog'i 
bench,  to  which  high  dignity  he  afterwards  rose,  aU  the 
original  coarse  homeliness  of  his  early  habits.  Irascible 
in  his  temper,  destitute  of  all  refinement,  parsimonioiif 
even  in  a  degree  approaching  to  avarice,  he  nevertbekts 
more  than  balanced  these  defects  of  deportment  sod 
chaiacter,  by  strict  morality,  probity,  and  integrity.  As 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  whenever  be  spoke, 
though  he  wanted  grace,  he  could  not  be  reproached  with 
any  deficiency  in  the  essential  qualities  of  persfHcoity, 
energy,  and  command  of  language.  General  Burgoyne, 
whose  exchange  had  at  length  been  efifected  agtiost 
Laurens,  the  late  president  of  the  American  congresi— 
thus  liberated  from  the  inabilities  which  his  surrender  si 
Saratoga  had  inflicted  on  him,  was  sent  to  replace  Sir 
John  Irwin,  as  commander  in  chief  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton,  as  a  return  for  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  in  the  session  of  1781,  by  arraigning,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  the  conduct  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  was  made  governor  of  the  kle  of  Wight 
During  his  elder  brother'^  life,  ^ben  only  Lord  Hsny 
Powlett,  he  had  aerved  in  the  royal  navy,  where  however 
he  acquired  no  laurels — and  he  was  commonly  suppofed 
to  be  the  **  Captain  Whiffle"  portrayed  by  Smollet  in 
his  **  Roderick  Random."  Sheridan  received  the  appomt- 
roent  of  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state  in  Fox't 
office— who,  having  taken  for  himself  the  foreign  depart* 
ment,  left  the  home  secretaryship  to  Lord  Sheiburoe,  t 
partition  by  no  means  grateful  to  the  letter.  Of  all  these 
ostensible  candidates  for  employment,  Mr.  Pitt,  whoae 
birth  and  talents  seemed  to  call  him  forward  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  and  whose  eloquence  in  parliament 
had  eminently  conduced  to  the  triumph  obtained  over 
the  late  administration,  alone  remained  withoOt  poft  or 
situation.  Not  that  the  new  ministers  manifested  either 
insensibility  to  his  merits,  or  indifference  to  securing 
such  abilities  in  their  immediate  support  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  best  proof  of  their  consideration,  they 
offered  him  the  place  of  a  lord  of  the  treasu^,  in  the 
formation  of  the  board  aboyt  to  be  constituted.  Bot  in 
making  him  this  proposition,  they  appeared  to  have  iO 
appreciated  his  character ;  and  least  of  all  to  have  under- 
stood the  extent,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  his  ambition. 
Pitt  steadily  rejected  every  solicitation,  preferring  to 
remain  for  the  present  without  office.  Whether  this 
refusal  originated  in  his  consciousness  df  possessing 
talents,  which,  from  their  pre-eminence,  enabled  him  tl 
once  to  seize  a  cabinet  place,  without  passing,  like  other 
men,  through  any  inferior  gradations  of  politicallife-- 
or  whether  it  rather  proceeded  from  that  superior  intelli- 
gence and  discernment  which  even  at  so  early  a  period 
of  youth  showed  him  that  a  ministry  imboed  with  such 
discordant  principles,  and  odious  to  the  sovereign,  couU 
not  possibly  prove  of  long  duration,  it  may  be  dMScalt 
to  determine  with  cerUinty.  Probably  both  those  ten- 
timents  concurred  in  regulating  this  judicious  line  of 
action. 

6th  JipriL  Never  was  a  more  total  change  of  costume 
beheld  than  the  house  of  commons  presented  to  the  eye, 
when  that  assembly  met  for  the  despatch  of  boanest 
after  the  Easter  recess.  The  treasury  bench,  as  well  ss 
the  places  behind  it,  had  been  for  so  many  years  ocm- 
pied  by  Lord  North  and  his  friends,  that  it  became  difr 
cult  to  recognise  them  again  in  their  new  seats,  dispersw 
over  the  opposition  benches,  in  great  coats,  frock*.  «™ 
boots.  Mr.  Ellis  himself  appeared  for  the  first  time  m 
his  life,  in  an  undress.  To  contemplate  the  minWers 
their  successors,  emerged  from  their  obscure  '<^P"/^*!1 
from  Brookes's,  having  thrown  off  their  blue  and  bun 
unift>rms,  now  omamanted  with  tbeapfWids|eBof  diw"» 
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ia  letorning  from  eoart  decorated  with  Bwoids,  lace,  and 
hmr  powder,  excited  still  more  astonishment.  Even 
some  degree  of  ridicule'  attached  to  this  exjtraordinary 
•nd  sodden  metamorphosis,  which  afforded  subject  for 
conversation  no  less  than  food  for  mirth.  It  happened 
that  JQst  at  that  time  when  the  change  of  administration 
took  place,  Lord  Nagent*s  house,  in  Great  George  street, 
having  been  broken  open,  was  robbed  of  a  variety  of 
articles — among  others,  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  laced 
raffles.  He  caused  the  particulars  of  the  eflfecU  stolen 
to  be  advertised  in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers,  where 
they  were  minutely  specified  with  great  precision. 
Cooling  down  to  the  house  of  commons  immediately 
ufter  the  recem,  a  gentleman  who  accidentally  sat  next 
to  him  asked  his  lordship  if  he  had  yet  made  any  dis. 
oovery  of-  the  articles  recently  lost,  »*  I  can't  say  that  I 
have,"  answered  he,  <«  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  I  have 
seen  aome  of  my  laced  ruffles  on  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tiemen  who  now  occupy  the  treasury  bench."  This 
Tepiy,  the  efiect  of  which  was  infinitely  increased  by 
the  presence  of  Fox  and  Burke  in  their  court  dresses, 
obtained  general  circulation,  and  occasioned  no  little 
laughter. 

Even  the  drawing-room  at  8t  James's  underwent 
considerable  alteration  in  its  appearance  as  well  as  the 
house  of  commons,  in  consequence  of  the  political  revo- 
lution  which  had  driven  the  late  ministers  from  power. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford,  one  of  the  **  ancient,  most  domestic 
ornaments'*  of  the  court,  who  had  held  the  white  wand 
of  chamberlain  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  whose 
presence  in  the  circle  seemed  almost  essential  io  its  very 
existence,  of  course  disappeared.    The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester sQcceedM  him.    Lord  Effingham,  whose  name 
since  the  riots  of  June,  1780,  had  scarcely  been  pro- 
Boanced  on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  became  treasurer 
4^  the  household  in  the  place  of  Lord  Salisbury.     No 
individoaly  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
administration,  was  more  personally  regretted  by   the 
lung  than  Lord  Bateman,  who  had  held  during  many 
years  the  post  of  master  of  the  buck  hounds.    The  frank- 
ness and  gaiety  of  his  disposition  rendered  his  society 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  sovereign.     Lord  Bateman's 
descent  on  the  maternal  side  was  very  illustrious,  his 
mother  having  been  grand-daughter  to  John,  Duke  of 
Marlbotough,  and  sister  to  the  second  duke  of  that  name. 
By  his  paternal  ancestors  he  inherited  only  civic  honours, 
his  grandfather.  Sir  James  Bateman,  being  knighted  when 
I«ord    Mayor  of  London,  under  George  the  First.    At 
near  seventy  years  of  age  Lord  Bateman  preserved  all 
the  activity  of  youth,  accompanied  by  an  elasticity  of 
mind  and  character  which  never  forsook  him.  He  might 
have  been  reinstated  in  the  employment  of  master  of  the 
bock  hounds,  under  succeeding  administrations,  but  he 
preferred  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  and  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  principally  at  his  seat  of  Shob- 
den,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.     His  understanding  was 
good,  but  he  loved  pleasure  of  every  description  more 
^an  business,  and  he  possessed  that  mediocrity  of  talents 
which,  never  inspiring  awe,  forms  the  best  recommenda- 
tion to  royal  favour.     Curiosity  was  so  strongly  excited 
to  see  the  new  ministers,  and  to  remark  the  demeanour 
of  pessons  who  during  many  years  had  rarely  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  or  frequented  St.  James's, 
that  numerous  individuals  attended  the  levee  and  the 
drawing-room  from  no  other  motive.    Those  who  had 
always  speculated  on  the  short  duration  of  the  present 
adoiinistration,  derived  additional  proofs  in  favour   of 
their  opinion,  from  the  very  looks  and  reciprocal  deports 
ment  of  the  principal  personages.  Every  attention  shown 
by  the  king  to  Lord  Shelburne  excited  the  instant  jealousy 
of  the  Rockingham  party,  and  hastened  their  final  sepa- 
ration.   Time  alone,  indeed,  was  necessary  for  making 
the  political  arrangements  indispensable  before  the  for- 
mer nobleman  could  venture  to  throw  off  his  aubjection 
to  his  colleagnes;  and  to  set  up  for  himself  as  first  mi- 
nister. 

JipriL  Previous  to  Lord  North's  resignation  of  power, 
Mr.  Fox  had  more  than  once  insinuated  or  maintained 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that,  if  he  were  minister,  he 
possessed  the  means  of  making  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  Dutdi,  and  of  detaching  them  from  France.  His 
'  friends  did  not  even  scruple  to  assert  that  «*  he  had  a 
peace  with  Holland  in  his  pocket,"  expressions  which, 
being  altered  in  a  period  of  misfortune  and  despondency, 
coald  not  fail  of  prodocing  a  forcible  impression  on  the 
langQiDe  as  well  as  oa  the  cradulwis  part  of  sodsty. 


One  of  his  first  attempts,  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  became  in  fact  directed  to  the  attainment  of  so 
salutary  and  important  an  object.  In  order  to  efifect  it, 
he  thought  proper  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Russian  mi- 
nister then  residing  at  the  court  of  London,  making 
through  him  the  offer  of  an  immediate  suspension  of 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  as  a  step 
preparatory  to  negotiation.  This  proposal  was  after- 
wards warmly  reiterated  and  seconded  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Catherine  the  Second,  at  the  Hague.  But  instead 
of  the  nation  deriving  any  benefit  from  Fox's  hasty  over- 
ture, it  was  received  by  the  states-general  with  coldness, 
and  treated  with  contempt,  they  wisely  preferripg  to  ne- 
gotiate in  concert  with  France  and  Spain,  whenever  a 
plan  should  be  set  on  foot  for  general  pacification.  Baffled 
in  this  experiment,  the  cabinet  next  made  propositions 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  for  an  accommodation,  and  even 
sent  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris  for  the  purpose, 
while  Admiral  Digby  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  were  de- 
spatched to  America  with  instructions  to  offer  an  imme- 
diate acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies.  The  congress  however,  as  if  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  with  the  Dutch,  refused  to  receive  any 
messenger,  or  even  to  grant  a  passport  to  the  person  de- 
puted by  the  British  commissioners  for  commencing  a 
negotiation.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the  new  ministers 
to  begin  their  foreign  diplomatic  labours  under  more  un- 
promising auspices,  after  having  held  out  to  the  country 
such  delusive  expectations. 

They  found  it  much  easier  to  induce  the  house  of 
commons  to  listen  to  tlieir  propositions  than  to  persuade 
or  to  conciliate  any  of  the  belligerent  powers.  No  oppo- 
sition whatsoever  was  experienced  from  Lord  North, 
who,  though  at  the  head  of  a  routed  party,  yet  remained 
the  nominal  chief  of  a  numerous  body  of  men.  He  at- 
tended in  his  place,  and  might,  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
posed, have  greatly  impeded,  if  not  wholly  prevented, 
many  of  the  measures  of  the  new  government.  But  far 
from  throwing  any  obstacles  in  their  way,  he  allowed 
them  without  molestation  to  complete  their  projects  of 
reform  in  every  direction.  Burke  opened  the  system  of 
domestic  retrenchment  by  bringing  in  anew  his  famous 
bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  so  often  proposed, 
and  so  ofren  rejected,  or  eluded,  in  preceding  sessions. 
But  **  quantum  mutatut  ab  illo  pectoreJ"  Instead  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  by  a  species 
of  political  arithmetic,  formed  on  data  of  his  own  as- 
sumption,  he  had  calculated  in  1779  would  annihilate 
ministerial  influence  in  the  house  of  commons,  commen- 
surate to  fifty  members  or  votes  in  parliament,  he  now 
proposed  only  about  a  third  part  of  that  annual  sum  for 
the  scope  of  his  reduction.  Many  retrenchments  that 
had  appeared  to  be  indispensable  while  he  was  in  oppo- 
sition, were  abandoned  when  he  spoke  from  the  treasury 
bench.  Some  abuses  owed  their  prospective  toleration 
to  the  personal  respect  that  he  said  he  felt  for  the  in- 
dividuals who  presided  over  the  office  or  department. 
Others  were  perpetuated  from  deference  to  prejudice,  or 
popular  predilection.  The  ordnance  might  be  safely 
trusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  vigilant  frugality. 
Lord  Ashburton  extended  his  protection  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  mint  was  left  untouched,  and  even  some 
of  the  white  wands,  as  contributing  to  the  splendour  of 
the  court,  obtained  gprace.  Yet  thus  mutilated,  and 
hardly  recognisable,  both  Burke  and  Powis,  who  seconded 
the  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  on  his 
message  relative  to  this  subject,  melted  into  tears  at  the 
prospect  of  their  approaching  triumph  over  court  profu- 
sion and  ministerial  corruption. 

Two  bills,  one  for  the  prevention  of  contractors  sitting 
in  parliament,  the  other,  for  excluding  officers  of  the 
excise  and  customs  from  voting  at  elections,  were  like- 
wise passed  with  little  difficulty  or  delay  through  the 
lower  house,  where  the  administration  carried  all  before 
them.  But  in  the  house  of  peera,  they  experienced  from 
the  chancellor,  as  well  as  from  Lords  Mansfield  and 
Loughborough,  the  most  decided  opposition.  These 
pillare  of  the  law,  far  from  yielding  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to  stem  its 
force.  Thuriow  in  particular,  even  while  holding  in  his 
hand  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  while  in  his  own 
person  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  yet  expressed  with  that 
gloomy  indignation  which  characterised  his  style  of 
speaking,  the  disapprobation  that  he  felt  at  such  inroads 
on  the  majesty  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  on  the  franchises 
of  the  subset.    Unawed  by  the  appearance  of  Fox  and 


Burke,  who,  in  order  to  impi^s  him  with  respect  as 
well  as  to  display  the  interest  that  they  took  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  measures,  usually  appeared  in  the  house  of 
peers,  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  while  the  biUs  wera  agi- 
tating, Lord  Thuriow  animadverted  on  them  with  the 
utmost  severity,  and  divided  in  the  minority  on  all  the 
most  obnoxious  clauses.  But  the  stream  which  ran  with 
too  much  violence,  successfully  to  oppose  its  current, 
soon  secured  for  each  of  the  bills  the  concurrence  of  the 
sovereign. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  by  the  greatest  enemies  of  re- 
form, that  various  of  the  offices,  or  nominal  employments, 
suppressed  by  Burke's  bill,  were  become  obsolete,  desti 
tute  of  any  real  function,  and  void  of  apparent  utili^. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  the  annual  aggregate  sum 
which  the  measure  saved  to  the  country,  though  now  re- 
duced from  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  about 
seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year,  yet  still  formed  a  consi- 
derable object  of  national  economy.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extinction  of  so  many  places  deprived  the 
crown  of  that  species  of  majesty  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  time,  and  **  the  hoar  of  ages ;"  advantages  which 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  and  to  venerate, 
as  well  as  to  celebrate  and  sustain,  than  Burke  himself. 
We  beheld  him  scarcely  ten  yean  afterwards,  stand  for- 
ward the  determined  champion  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions, and  the  zealous  opposer  of  almost  every  kind  of 
innovation.  We  may  likewise  remark,  that  the  board  of 
trade,  and  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state,  both  which 
institutions  his  bill  abolished,  have  been  since  revived 
from  a  conviction  of  their  respective  necessity  or  advan- 
tages. Even  the  "  great  wardrobe,"  the  "  treasurer  of 
the  chamber,"  the  "jewel  office,"  the  "  clerks  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,"  and  some  other  appointments, 
which  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  most  exceptiona- 
ble or  urmecessary,  yet,  as  carrying  us  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  by  whom  they  were 
instituted,  diffused  over  the  throne  itself  a  Gothic 
grandeur,  calculated  to  protect  and  i>erpetuate  the  sanctity 
of  the  monarchical  office.  These  adventitious  aids  will 
not  be  despised  by  those  who  deeply  consider  the  nature 
of  man,  and  of  all  human  institutions. 

Other  consequences  of  an  injurious  description,  not 
foreseen  at  the  time,  or  from  which  the  author  of  the  bill 
chose  to  avert  his  view,  have  flowed  from  the  measure. 
In  Burke's  eagerness  to  diminish  the  supposed  overgrown 
influence  of  the  crown,  arising  from  the  distribution  of 
offices  among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  a 
greater  injury  has  been  probably  sustained  by  the  British 
constitution.  The  minister,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
procuring  parliamentary  attendance  and  support  by  con- 
ferring places  on  his  adherents,  has  in  many  instances 
been  compelled  to  substitute  a  far  higher  remuneration ; 
namely,  peerages.  A  review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration 
will  form  the  strongest  illustration  of  this  remark.  I  know 
indeed,  from  the  best  authority,  that  Burke  himself  lived 
to  adopt  the  opinion,  and,  like  other  reformere  or  innova- 
tore,  found  reason  to  lament  the  effects  of  his  own  bill. 
Being  at  Bath,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  not  long 
before  his  decease,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  great 
augmentation  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  numbera  of  the 
house  of  lords,  during  the  preceding  thirteen  yean.  **  I 
fear,"  said  Burke,  "  that  I  am  partly  accountable  for  so 
disproportionate  an  increase  of  honoure,  by  having  de- 
prived the  crown  and  the  minister  of  so  many  other 
sources  of  recompense  or  reward,  which  were  extin- 
guished by  my  bill  of  reform."  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  came 
into  power,  early  in  1784,  had  in  fact  little  lefr  him  to 
bestow,  in  proportion  to  the  crowd  of  claimants,  except 
dignities,  and  he  was  not  parsimonious  in  their  distribu- 
tion. The  two  bills,  excluding  contractora  from  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  depriving  custom-house 
or  excise  officere  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  for 
memben  of  parliament,  though  liable  respectively  to 
some  objections,  and  though  both  were  strongly  repro- 
bated at  the  time  by  the  greatest  legal  charactere  in  the 
house  of  peera,  yet  appear  to  have  obtained,  and  still  to 
retain,  the  general  approbation  of  the  country. 

Many  persons  of  high  rank  reluctantly  disappeared 
from  about  the  king's  person  and  court,  in  consequence 
of  Burke's  bill  of  reform.  The  Eari  of  Dariington 
quitted  the  jewel  office,  and  Lord  Pelham,  the  great 
vrardrobe;  the  firet  of  which  offices  owed  its  institution 
to  Elizabeth,  while  the  latter  remounted  to  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenets.  The  Earl  of  Essex  laid  down  the 
stag  honndsi,  as  did  Lord  Denbigh,  the  harrien ;  while 
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the  disasten  of  Saratoga  and  of  Torktown  were  thas 
felt  by  rebouBd  through  every  avenue  of  St.  James's, 
Gibbon,  who  had  sat  at  the  board  of  trade  since  1779, 
being  dismissed  from  his  official  attendance  in  White- 
hall, found  himself  mere  at  leisure  to  continue  that  great 
historical  work  which  he  ultimately  completed  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  which  will  perpetuate 
his  name  to  distant  ages.  George  Sel'wyn  lost  a  lucra- 
tive appointment  under  the  board  of  works ;  and  though 
possessed  of  an  affluent  fortune,  together  with  a  bo- 
rough, yet,  as  he  loved  money,  no  man  who  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  retained  a 
deeper  resentment  towards  the  party  who  had  abridged 
his  enjoyments,  and  diminished  his  income.  I  knew 
him  with  some  degree  of  intimacy,  having  sat  as  hu  col- 
league in  parliament  during  more  than  six  years,  for 
Lodgershall,  from  1784  to  1790.  He  resided  in  Cleve- 
land row,  in  the  house  rendered  memorable  by  the  quar- 
rel which  took  place  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Lord  Townsend,  under  the  reign  of  Geoig^  the  First, 
when  the  first  minister  and  the  secretary  of  stato  seized 
each  other  by  the  throat ;  a  scene  which  Gay  is  sup- 
posed to  have  portrayed  in  the  « Beggar's  Opera," 
under  the  characters  of  Peach  urn  and  Lockitt.  Selwyn 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  down  to  the  year  1780  he 
constantly  represented  Gloucester,  near  which  city  he 
had  a  seat  at  Matson.  The  unpopularity  consequent  on 
the  American  war,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
which  contest  he  supported  government,  occasioned  his 
being  rejected  by  his  old  constituents  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  in  that  year.  He  told  me  that, 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  Gloucester,  undertaken 
hy  Charles  the  First,  in  1643,  Charies,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  both  in  turn  ascended 
the  throne,  but  who  were  then  boys,  remained  at  Mat- 
son.  And  he  added  that  James  the  Second,  after  he 
came  to  the  crown,  used  frequently  to  mention  tbe  cir- 
cumstance to  his  grandfather  when  he  went  to  court, 
observing,  **  My  brother  and  I  were  generally  shut  up 
in  a  chamber  on  the  second  floor  at  Matson,  during  tbe 
day,  wbere  you  will  find  that  we  have  left  the  marks  of 
our  confinement,  inscribed  with  our  knives,  on  the 
ledges  of  all  the  windows." 

GEORGE  SELWYN. 

Selwyn  possessed  infinite  wit.  He  had  indeed  suc- 
ceeded to  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  reputation  for 
bon  mott,  most  of  which  that  then  atUined  to  any  cele- 
brity were  either  made  by  or  attributed  to  him.  Their 
effect,  when  falling  from  his  lips,  became  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  listless  and  drowsy  manner  in  which  he 
ottered  them,  for  he  always  seemed  half  asleep ;  ^et  the 
promptitude  of  his  replies  was  surprising.  The  late 
Duke  of  Queensbury,  who  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  him,  told  me  that  Selwyn  was  present 
at  a  public  dinner  with  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  year  1758,  when  the  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  our  expedition  having  failed  before  Rochfort. 
Tbe  mayor  turning  to  Selwyn,  **  You,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  who  are  in  the  ministerial  secrets,  can  no  doubt  inform 
us  of  the  cause  of  this  misfortune  1"  Selwyn,  though 
utterly  ignorant  on  the  subject,  yet  unable  to  resist  tbe 
occasion  of  amusing  himself  at  the  enquirer's  expense, 
**  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence  the  reason,  Mr.  Mayor," 
answered  he ;  **  the  fact  is,  that  the  scaling  ladders  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  were  found  on  trial  to  be  too 
short"  This  solution,  which  suggested  itself  to  him  at 
the  moment,  was  considered  by  the  mayor  to  bo  perfectly 
explanatory  of  the  failure,  and  as  such  be  communicated 
it  to  all  his  friends,  not  being  awaie,  though  Selwyn 
was,  that  Rochfort  lies  on  the  river  Charisnte,  some 
leagues  from  the  seashore,  and  that  our  troops  bad  never 
even  effected  a  landing  on  the  French  coast. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  as  a  man  of  wit  that  I  culti- 
vated his  society.  He  was  likewise  thoroughly  versed 
in  our  history,  and  master  of  many  curious  as  well  as 
secret  anecdotes  relative  to  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  of 
Brunswick.  As  he-bad  an  aversion  to  all  long  debates 
in  parliament,  during  which  he  frequently  fell  asleep,  we 
used  to  withdraw  sometimes  to  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  up  stairs,  where  his  conversation  was  often  very 
instructive.  Talking  to  him  of  the  death  and  execution 
of  Charles  tbe  First,  he  assured  me  that  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  always  asserted,  as  having  been  communi- 
cated to  her  by  Charles  the  Second,  that  his  lather  was 


not  beheaded  either  by  Colonel  Pride,  or  Colonel  Joyce; 
though  one  of  the  two  is  commonly  considered  to  have 
performed  that  regicide  act  The  duchess  maintained 
that  the  man's  name  was  Gregory  Brandon.  He  wore 
a  black  crape  stretehed  over  his  face,  and  had  no  sooner 
taken  off  the  king's  head  than  he  was  put  into  a  lioat 
at  Whitehall  stairs,  together  with  the  block,  the  black 
cloth  that  covered  it,  the  axe,  and  every  article  stained 
with  the  blood.  Being  conveyed  to  tbe  tower,  all  the 
implemenU  used  in  the  decapiution  were  immediately 
reduced  to  ashes.  A  purse,  containing  a  hundred  broad 
pieces  of  gold,  was  delivered  to  him,  after  which  recom- 
pense he  received  his  dismission.  Brandon  survived  the 
transaction  many  years,  but  divulged  it  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  expired.  This  account,  as  coming  from  the 
Duehess  of  Portemoutb,  challenges  great  respect. 

From  his  own  father,  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  during  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration,  Sel- 
wyn knew  many  of  the  secret  springs  of  affairs  under 
George  tbe  First  and  Second.  He  told  me  that  the  for- 
mer of  those  kings,  when  he  came  over  here  from  Han- 
over, in  1714,  understanding  very  imperfectly  tbe  English 
language,  found  himself  so  weary  while  assisting  at  the 
service  in  the  chapel  royal,  that  he  frequently  entered 
into  conversation,  in  French  or  German,  with  the  per- 
sons behind  him.  Charies  the  Second,  who  could  not 
plead  the  same  excuse  for  bis  inattention,  was  accustom- 
ed, as  we  know  from  Burnet,  to  fall  fast  ajileep ;  and 
Harry  Bennet,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Arling^ton, 
usually  ^woke  his  majesty  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon.  Among  the  few  individuals  who  had  retained, 
under  the  new  reign,  the  places  that  they  held  or  occu- 
pied  about  Queen  Anue,  was  Dr.  Younger,  Dean  of 
Salisbury.  Anticipating  the  change  of  sovereigns,  he 
had  applied  with  such  success  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  German  language  that  he  was  continued  in^e 
office  of  clerk  of  the  closet,  which  gave  him  great  ac- 
cess to  the  king,  behind  whose  chair  he  usually  stood  at 
chapel.  With  Younger  his  majesty  oAen  talked  during 
the  service;  a  circumstance  which,  as  being  indecorous, 
naturally  excited  much  offence.  Lord  Townsend,  then 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  animated  by  a  sense  of 
loyal  affection,  ventured  to  acquaint  him  that  his  deport- 
ment at  chapel  gave  cause  of  regret,  mingled  with  ani- 
madversion, to  many  of  his  most  attached  subjects, 
beseeching  him,  at  the  same  time,  particularly  to  ab- 
stain from  conversing  with  Dr.  Younger.  Far  from 
resenting  the  freedom  taken  with  him,  his  majesty  pro- 
mised amendment;  and  Lord  Townsend  strongly  en- 
joined the  clerk  of  tbe  closet  to  observe  in  future  the 
most  decorous  behaviour  on  his  part  Finding,  however, 
that  they  resumed  or  continued  the  same  practice.  Lord 
Townsend  sent  Younger  a  positive  order,  as  secretary  of 
state,  directing  him,  without  presuming  to  present  him- 
self again  in  the  royal  presence,  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  his  deanery.  Dr.  Younger,  conceiving  the 
injunction  to  proceed  from  the  king,  obeyed  without  re- 
monstrance or  delay  ;  and  the  secretary,  waiting  on  his 
majesty,  informed  him  that  the  dean  had  received  a  kick 
from  a  horse  which  fractured  his  skull,  of  which  acci- 
dent he  was  dead.  George  the  First  expressed  the  deepest 
concern  at  his  loss,  and  never  entertained  the  most  re- 
mote idea  of  the  deception  which  bad  been  practised  on 
him.  Several  years  afterwards,  before  which  time  Lord 
Townsend  had  quitted  his  employment,  the  king,  going 
down  to  review  some  regimenta  that  were  encamped  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  that  city 
had  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  to  kiss  his 
hand.  But  when  Younger  approached  for  the  purpose, 
bis  majesty,  overcome  with  amazement  at  beholding 
again  a  man  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  no  more, 
could  scarcely  retain  his  emotions.  As  soon,  however, 
as  circumstances  permitted,  he  sent  for  the  dean  into  his 
presence,  and  a  mutual  explanation  took  place.  Con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  and  propriety  of  the  motives 
which  had  actuated  Lord  Townsend  in  his  conduct,  he 
never  expressed  any  sentiment  of  anger  or  of  resent- 
ment, but  contented  himself  with  promising  Younger  to 
confer  on  him  a  mitre,  as  soon  as  an  occasion  should  pre- 
sent itself;  an  assurance  which  he  would  have  probably 
realised,  if  the  dean  had  not  shortly  afterwards  been 
carried  off  by  death. 

Selwyn's  nervous  irritability,  and  anxious  curiosity  to 
observe  the  effect  of  dissolution  on  men,  exposed  him  to 
much  ridicule,  not  unaccompanied  with  censure.  He 
was  accused  of  attending  all  executions ;  and  sometimes, 


in  order  to  elude  notice,  disguised  in  a  female  dren.  I 
have  been  assured,  that  in  1756  he  weut  over  to  PaiiL 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  last  momenti 
of  Damien,  who  expired  under  the  most  acute  torture, 
for  having  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  tbe  FifUenth. 
Being  among  the  crowd,  and  attempting  to  appiotch  too 
near  the  scaffold,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  one  of  the 
executioners ;  but  having  informed  the  person  that  be 
had  made  tbe  journey  from  London  solely  with  a  view 
to  be  present  at  the  punishment  and  deaUi  of  Damieo, 
the  man  immediately  caused  the  people  to  make  way, 
exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  **  Faite»  place  pour  mon- 
neur,  c*e»t  un  AngloUy  et  un  amateur^  The  ttaron 
Grimm,  in  his  *<  Correspondence,"  relates  this  story  as 
having  happened  to  Condaniine.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  onler  to 
recompense  Selwyn  for  the  place  of  ^  paymaster  of  tbe 
works,"  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  Burke's  bill,  made 
him,  in  1784,  *<  surveyor-general  of  the  crowo  lands," 
which  ofi^  he  retained  till  hb  decease,  in  1790. 

WILKES. 
Wilkes,  who,  during  more  than  thirteen  snocewTe 
years  in  various  parliaments,  had  vainly  endetvoured 
to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the  bouse  of  cooh 
mens  the  memorable  resolutions  relative  to  the  BCid- 
dlesex  electioh,  after  being  so  often  foiled,  at  length 
attained  bis  object.  The  division  which  took  place  opoo 
this  question  was  attended  with  the  singular  drcuiD- 
stance  ot  Lord  North  and  Fox  dividing  together  m  the 
minority.  The  new  secretary  of  state,  whose  origiotl 
political  line  of  conduct,  while  supporting  the  admioii- 
tration  which  he  had  recently  expelled,  and  of  which  he 
once  formed  a  part,  made  it  sometimes  difficult  for  hio 
to  mamtain  the  appearance  of  consistency,  affected  to 
speak  and  to  vote  from  the  treasury  bench  agaiint 
Wilkes's  motion.  Having  unfortunately  given  his  minii- 
terial  sanction,  in  early  life,  to  various  measures  calco- 
iated  for  affixing  parliamentary  disapproUatiou  on  that 
celebrated  member  of  tbe  house ;  Fox  therefore  proha> 
bly  thought  that  a  regard  to  his  own  cbaractef  com- 
pelled him,  however  contradictory  to  his  late  lioe  of 
declamation  and  of  action,  when  haranguing  bis  con- 
stituento  in  Palace  Yard,  to  abide  by  and  to  attempt  a 
justification  o{  his  conduct  relative  to  the  election  for 
Middtoeex.  No  public  man,  indeed,  in  roytiise,^« 
fippdl^ed  to  me  to  consideyi^so  little  apology  requi«ite.for  ^ 
the  contradictions  and  derelictions  of  his  potittcjfpnn-  ^ 
ciples,  or  seemed  so  completely  to  regard  the  house  of 
commons  as  an  assembly  fit  for  becoming  tbe  williog 
agenta  and  instruroenta  of  every  delusion,  bosrever  groM 
or  palpable,  as  Fox.  The  difficulties  of  tbe  ondertakiof 
never  deterred  or  intimidated  him;  and  his  splendid 
talents,  which  could  lend  to  sophistry  the  eoloon  of 
truth,  emboldened  him,  by  turns,  to  attack  and  to  de- 
fend, according  to  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  almoit 
every  position  and  tenet,  either  of  mooaichical  aotho- 
rity,  or  of  constitutional  freedom. 

THE  HONOURS. 
ISth  April  While  tbe  house  of  commons  was  tboi 
occupied  in  measures  of  reform,  or  engaged  in  relradog 
their  past  parliamentary  errors,  the  new  ministera,  as  if 
they  anticipated  their  speedy  dismission,  employed  the 
precious  momenta  of  their  precarious  power  in  diatrihet- 
ing  among  themselves  without  loss  of  time  the  boDoen 
of  the  crown.  Four  Garters,  which  had  been  foDod  on 
tbe  king's  table  unappropriated  at  the  tioie  of  Lord 
North's  resignation,  they  naturally  considered  as  Itwfal 
plunder.  One  only  of  tbe  number  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  sovereign,  which  he  was  allowed,  though  not  wilboot 
some  difficulty,  to  confer  on  his  third  son.  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry,  now  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  remiisinf 
three  were  reserved  for  themselves  with  a  due  regtrd  to 
their  respective  consequence,  party,  and  preteo«on^ 
Lord  Rockingham  having  long  since  received  the  onkr 
from  the  hands  of  George  the  Second,  the  Poke  of 
Devonshire  as  head  of  tbe  whigs  was  invested  with  oos 
blue  riband,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  honoured  with 
another.  Lord  Shelbui ne  took  for  himself,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  fourth  Garter.  A  great  person  thai  in 
early  youth,  who  was  present  at  tbe  ceremony  of  the 
investiture,  observed,  with  admirable  discemrotfit  of 
mankind,  that  never  did  three  men  receive  the  order « 
so  dissimilar  and  characteibtic  a  jnanner.  *<  The  vm 
of  Devonshire,"  said  he,  "  advanced  up  to  the  sov«reign 
with  his  phlegmatic,  cold,  awkwaid  aii,  like  a  down. 
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Lord  8helburD€  came  forward  bowing  on  every  aide, 
tmiliBg  and  fawning  like  a  courtier.  The  Duke  of 
Bichmond  presented  himself  easy,  uDembarrasaed,*  and 
with  dignity,  as  a  gentleman." 

The  Earl  of  Ashbnrnham,  who  had  been  during  more 
than  six  years  groom  of  the  stole,  laid  claim  to  one  of 
the  Garters  under  a  promise  which  he  asserted  to  have 
Teoeived  from  the  king,  and  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  performance.  His  royal  master,  though  he 
did  not  deny  the  engagement,  pleaded  his  inability  to 
fulfil  it  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  his  situation, 
which  left  him  no  longer  any  option  in  distributing  the 
decorations  in  question.  This  excuse  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  Lord  Ashbumham,  who  was  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  a  letter,  of  reproach  oa  the  occasion, 
couched  in  language  rather  too  severe  from  a  subject  to 
h»  sovereign,  even  if  the  cause  of  offence  had  been  bet- 
ter proved  or  more  legitimate  in  itself!  His  resentment 
at  ike  supposed  infraction  of  the  royal  word  impelled 
him  to  resign  his  office,  which,  as  being  in  the  king*s 

*  immediate  family,  and  near  his  person,  has  always  been 
ctmsidered  exempt  from  ministerial  interference.  Ijord 
Weymouth,  who  succeeded  him,  had  acted  a  much  more 
important  part  in  earlier  periods  of  his  majesty's  reign 

'      when  be  fill^  during  a  very  considerable  time  the  post 

(of  secretary  of  state,  and  even  held  the  lord  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  for  a  few  months,  though  he  never  crossed 
over  to  DobliD.     He  was  a  man  of  talents,  highly  coa- 

\  vivial,  whoso  conversation  entertained  and  delighted ; 
but,  in  order  to  profit  of  his  society,  it  was  necessary  to 
IbUovr  bim  to  White's,  to  drink  deep  of  claret,  and  to 
remain  at  table  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  or 
rather  of  the  morning.  **  Junius,"  alluding  to  this  well 
known  circumstance -when  addressing  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, in  June,  1771,  says,  referring  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
«  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  lord,  or  rather  he  must 
have  wine.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup  there  will  be  no 
keeping  htm  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry."  Lord 
Gower  the  chancellor,  and  Rigby,  were,  through  life,  his 
tntinoate  friends  and  companions.  His  application  to 
busineae  by  no  meana  kept  pace  with  his  abilities,  nor 
was  be  ever  a  popular  minister.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  Henry  Bilson  Legge,  who  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  during  about  five  months  afler 
bis  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  perhaps  we 
n&ay  add  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  all  three  of  whom 
were  devolved  on  him  by  hb  grandfather  or  forced  upon 
bim  by  the  nation,  George  the  Third  caimot  be  said  to 
have  bad  any  minister  in  any  department  previous  to 
Lord  North's  resignation  who  enjoyed  popularity.  We 
most  except  from  the  remark  Lord  Camden  during  the 
short  time  that  he  held  the  great  seal  as  chancellor. 
Lord  Weymouth  attracted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
indignation  which  characterises  Junius's  opening  letter, 
written  in  January,  1769,  for  having  officially  signed 
the  order  which  authorised  the  military  to  fire  on  the 
populace  assembled  in  8t  George's  Fields.  **  Recovered 
from  the  errors  of  his  youth,  from  the  distraction  of 
play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles  of  Burgundy,"  says  that 
writer,  «*  behold  him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his 
dear,  unclouded  fu^ulties,  in  the  service  of  the  crown." 
He  bad  preceded  Lord  Ashbumham  as  groom  of  the 
stole,  in  1775,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Htlls- 
boroogh,  in  1779,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment. Ten  years  af^t  wards  Pitt  created  Lord 
Weymouth  a  marquis. 

Though  the  administration  of  which  Lord  North  so 
kmg  constituted  the  head  had  ceased  to  exist,  yet  many 

^  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  which  had  originated 
imder  bim  still  continued  in  activity.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal might  be  esteemed  the  secret  committee  for  en- 
qoirin^into  the  stale  of  the  East  India  Company's  afikirs. 
The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  as  their  chairman  brought 
forward  at  this  time,  to  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
various  reportw  calculated  to  show  the  causes  not  only 
of  the  disgraces  and  calamities  sustained  in  the  Carna- 
tic,  bat  of  the  improper  expenditure  of  blood  and  trea- 
anre  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
late  governor  of  Madras,  and  two  of  his  colleagues, 
members  of  the  council,  became  the  first  objects  of  pub- 
lic accusation.  The  second  blow  fell  by  rebound  on  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  who,  in  his  quality  of  chief  justice  of 
'Bengal,  was  supposed  or  asserted  in  more  than  one  in- 
ftance  to  have  lent  bis  legal  aid  and  support  to  the  su- 
preme government  from  self-interested  motives,  and  for 
BoJQsi  as  well  as  pernicious  purposes.    Hastings  himself^ 


then  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Hornby,  governor 
of  Bombay,  became  implicated  or  involved  in  these 
criminations.  Measures  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
imputed  offences  or  misconduct  of  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  persons  were  adopted.  Rumbold,  who  had 
arrived  from  India  early  in  1781,  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  him  highly  unpopular,  was  restrained  from 
either  leaving  the  kingdom  or  from  alienating  his  pro- 
perty, by  act  of  parliament,  and  severer  steps  were  medi- 
tated or  set  on  foot  in  order  to  bring  him  to  justice.  He 
contrived,  nevertheless,  to  protract  the  proceedings,  and 
ultimately  to  elude  all  punishment  An  address  was 
presented  to  his  majesty  requesting  him  to  recall  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  from  his  judicial  situation  in  India.  Final- 
ly, resolutions  of  a  nature  tending  to  bold  out  both  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornby  in  their  public  capacity  as  men 
who  had  committed  acts  of  the  most  culpable  or  unjusti- 
fiable kind,  were  agreed  to  in  the  house.  But  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
domestic  affairs  in  a  cabinet  divided  by  animosity,  pre- 
vented or  postponed  the  further  prosecution  of  these 
interesting  concerns  to  the  subsequent  year. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMS. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  misfortune  still  ac- 
companied the  English  arms.  St  Christopher's,  after  a 
long  and  gallant  defence,  surrendered ;  the  Islands  of 
Nevis  and  Montserrat  were  lost  Even'tlie  valuable 
settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  situate  on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  which  we  had  taken  in  the 
preceding  year  from  the  Dutch,  were  recaptured  by 
France.  Rodney,  indeed,  having  arrived  out,  joined  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  at  Barbadoes,  but  he  found  himself  unable 
to  intercept  or  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  a  convoy  from 
Brest  which  brought  to  the  French  admiral,  De  Grasse, 
supplies  the  most  essential  for  his  projected  hostile  ope- 
rations. At  home,  general  despondency  or  apathy  per- 
vaded the  country.  Every  allegation  which  had  been 
brought  forward  against  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
while  in  office  was  renewed  with  augmented  violence 
now  that  he  had  retired  to  private  life,  and  these  clamours 
were  encouraged  by  the  new  ministers.  Rodney  himself 
participated  largely  in  them,  and  disasters  more  severe 
than  any  that  we  had  yet  experienced  were  predicted  or 
anticipated  as  about  to  happen  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  where  he  commanded.  Never  was  the  nation  less 
prepared  for,  nor  less  in  expectation  of,  the  great  victory 
that  impended  in  the  West  Indies,  than  a  week  or  even 
a  day  before  the  intelligence  arrived.  It  required  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  new  admiralty  to  prevent  the 
Dutch  squadron  which  quitted  the  Texel  at  this  time 
from  effecting  a  junction  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  commanded  by  Guichen.  Lord  Howe,, 
now  restored  to  the  British  navy,  and,  like  Keppel, 
created  an  English  viscount,  effi»cted  a  service  so  dis- 
tinguished, which  unquestionably  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country. 

PITT. 
May,  If  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  from  the  dictates  of  pro- 
found ambition  or  from  the  calculations  of  ordinary 
prudence,  had  thought  proper  to  refuse  accepting  any 
place  or  situation  under  the  new  ministry,  he  did  not  on 
that  account  .withdraw  his  individual  exertions  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  retire  in  any  degree  from  pub- 
lic view  and  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  he  came 
eminently  forward  at  this  time  as  a  candidate  for  national 
approbation  in  the  delicate  as  well  as  arduous  character 
of  a  political  reformer.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
operated  greatly  in  his  favour,  removed  many  of  those 
obstacles  that  might  have  impeded  him  if  he  had  made 
the  attempt  under  the  former  administration.  While 
Burke  carried  retrenchment  into  the  palace  as  well  as  to 
the  table  of  the  sovereign,  Pitt  aspired  to  renovate  or  to 
reorganise  the  national  representation.  In  the  progress 
of  a  speech  conceived  with  consummate  ability,  and  de- 
livered from  the  treasury  bench,  he  endeavoured  to  show 
the  vices  of  the  actual  state  of  popular  election,  and  to 
point  out  the  most  efficacious  or  salutary  remedies.  The 
abuses  alleged  by  him  to  exist,  which  were  indeed  indis- 
putable, seemed  at  first  sight  loudly  to  demand  redress. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  theory  and  practice  might  be 
found  greatly  at  variance,  and  even  the  reformers  them- 
selves, it  was  well  known,  differed  widely  in  their  ideas 
or  opinions  on  the  point  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  carried  his  principles  Is  an  Utopian  and  visionary 


length,  would  have  extended  the  right  of  voting  almost 
to  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain.  Fox  sup* 
ported  on  this  occasion,  both  with  his  eloquence  and  his 
vote,  the  plan  proposed  by  PiU;  but  Burke,  less  demo- 
cratic in  his  ideas  of  government,  refused  to  lend  his 
powerful  aid  to  a  cause  which  he  disapproved.  The 
secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Townsend,  who  looked  forward  to 
the  possession  of  a  borough  at  the  decease  of  Geoigs 
Selwyn,  his  uncle,  equally  absented  himself,  as  did  others 
of  the  ministerial  followers.  Lord  North,  though  he 
attended  the  discussion  and  opposed  all  innovation,  yet, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  took  no  active  part  in  the 
debate.  Dundas,  however,  supplied  his  place,  and  made 
an  animated  appeal  against  the  projected  reform,  as  did 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  at  great  length,  with  much  ability. 
The  measure  itself  not  being  a  party  question,  though 
of  a  nature  the  most  interesting,  by  no  means  attracted 
the  attendance  which  had  been  produced  by  the  motions 
that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  late  administration. 
Scarcely  more  than  three  hundred  members  voted  upon 
it,  while  near  five  hundred  had  been  present  in  more 
than  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  month  of  March.  Pitt's 
proposition  « to  appoint  a  committee  for  enquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  national  representation,"  though  it  could 
only  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  step,  yet  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  twenty. 

I  made  one  of  that  small  party,  and  it  is  a  vote  of 
which  I  not  only  never  have  repented,  but  of  which  I 
more  and  more  approve  on  full  consideration.  It  was 
difficult  not  to  reflect,  whilst  listening  to  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  eloquently  depictured  the  corruption  of 
the  rotten  boroughs,  among  which,  he  said,  several 
**  were  to  be  considered  as  withui  the  control  of  the  Car- 
nal ic,"  that  he  was  himself  sitting  at  that  very  time,  for 
Appleby,  by  the  influence,  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
nomination  of  Sir  James  Lowtber.  To  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  representation,  therefore,  it  was  owing  that 
he  had  himself  obtained  a  place  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons It  was  equally  impossible  not  to  be  consdous, 
that  if  the  regulation  which  enacts  that  every  member  of 
that  assembly  shall  be  bonajide  possessed  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  freehold  estate,  had  been  severely 
and  literally  enforced,  neither  Fox,  nor  Pitt,  nor  Sheri- 
dan, nor  many  other  eminent  individuals,  could  ever 
have  sat  in  parliament  Probably,  indeed,  on  the  day 
that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  motion,  he  scarcely  possessed 
any  property,  certainly  no  landed  property ;  and  as  to 
Fox,  though  actually  secretary  of  state,  he  was  known 
to  be  plunged  in  debts  contracted  by  play,  which  left 
him  without  fortune,  or  almost  means  of  support  But 
they  did  not  less  constitute  the  two  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  the  ornaments  of 
their  country  in  different  lines.  Fox  always  maintained 
without  reserve,  in  private  conversation  as  well  as  in 
parliament,  that  to  enforce  rigidly  the  rule  relative  to  the 
qualifications  of  members  would  be  at  once  to  exclude 
talents  from  obtaining  entrance  into  the  house.  So  little 
indeed  may  speculation  and  fact  agree,  that  if  the  Ust  of 
representatives  for  the  county  of  York,  of  Devon,  or  of 
Lincoln,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the 
present  year,  were  to  be  compared  with  those  who  have 
been  sent  to  parliament  during  the  same  period  of  time 
from  the  vilest  Cornish  borough,  we  shall  find  that  in 
every  quality  justly  recommending  to  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature, namely,  high  birth,  extensive  property,  distin- 
guished talents,  or  public  principle  and  virtue,  the 
superiority  will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  perhaps  in 
most,  to  incline  on  the  side  of  the  persons  elected  for  the 
boroughs.  Such  an  estimate  might  be  difficult  to  make, 
and  must  be  always  in  some  measure  open  to  dispute; 
but  it  serves  to  prove  that  various  principles  in  legislation, 
as  well  as  various  abuses,  do  not  produce  th^  effects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  them. 

RODNEY'S  VICTORY. 
18/A  May*  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition  been 
rejected  for  the  reform  of  the  representation,  before  the 
capital  and  the  country  were  thrown  into  a  deliritim  of 
joy,  on  receiving  (he  intelligence  of  Rodney's  victory 
over  De  Grasse,  gained  upon  the  preceding  12th  of  April. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  age,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  naval  advantages  over  the  French,  and 
who  are  used  to  calculate  beforehand  on  the  destruction 
of  every  fleet  that  effected  its  escape  fr am  the  ports  of 
France,  as  soon  as  we  could  come  up  with  them,  to  ap. 
preciate  or  to  imagine  its  effect  on  the  public  mind.   We 
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had  been  habituated  during  bo  long  a  time,  under  Keppel, 
Byron,  Hardy,  Paiker,  Graves,  Geary,  Darby,  and  their 
successors,  to  indecisive  or  unfortunate  engagements,  pro- 
ductive  of  no  beneficial  results,  that  the  nation  began  to 
despair  of  recovering  its  former  ascendency  on  the  ocean. 
In  fact,  during  near  twenty  years,  ever  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  France,  in  1763,  the  British  flag 
had  scarcely  been  any  where  triumphant — ^while  the 
navies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  American  contest,  annually  insulted  us  in  the 
channel,  intercepted  our  mercantile  convoys,  blocked  our 
harbours,  and  threatened  our  coasts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  excess  of  the  public  exultation  was 
prodigiously  augmented  by  the  dejection  that  pervaded 
all  ranks  during  the  former  part  of  the  month  of  May, 
and  by  the  utter  apparent  improbability  of  such  an  event 
taking  place. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  emotions  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
in  London,  I  cannot  compare  them  with  any  occurrence 
of  the  same  kind  that  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country. 
The  victory  of  Lord  Howe,  gained  on  the  first  of  June, 
1794,  glorious  and  salutary  as  it  was  to  Great  Britain, 
yet  seemed  to  be  more  a  triumph  over  Jacobinism  and 
anarchy  than  over  the  French  nation  or  navy.  It  was 
Robespierre  and  his  regicide  accomplices,  not  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  whom  we  there  vanquished.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  Lord  Duncan,  unquestionably  merited  each  the 
highest  eulogiums ;  but  they  destroyed,  at  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  at  Camperdown,  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  of 
Holland,  not  those  of  France.  And  no  Englishman  is 
insensible  to  the  distinction.  The  sublime  victory  of 
Trafalg^  itself  was  clouded  by  the  death  of  Nelson, 
which  checked  and  tempered  the  general  joy.  If  I  were 
to  mention  any  naval  action,  the  news  of  which  seemed 
to  diffuse  sentiments  nearly  resembling  those  felt  in  May, 
1782,  I  should  incline  to  name  that  of  Aboukir.  But  in 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
was  much  more  complete,  though  we  destroyed  and 
blew  up  the  French  admiral's  ship,  we  did  not  either 
capture  her  or  her  commander.  There  was  combined  in 
Rodney's  victory,  as  Lord  Loughborough  at  the  time 
remarked  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  all  "  the  pomp,  and 
pride,  and  circumstance  of  war."  It  commenced  with 
the  rising  sun,  and  only  terminated  with  that  setting 
l\iminary.  The  elements  were  hushed,  only  a  light  air 
prevailing — and  the  contending  fleets  were  very  nearly 
matched.  Jamaica,  the  prize  contended  for  by  the  two 
nations,  was  preserved  by  the  result ;  while  all  the  pro- 
mised conquests  of  France  and  Spain,  so  near  their  ap- 
parent realisation,  disi^peared,  no  more  to  be  revived, 
even  in  idea.  It  constituted  a  sort  of  compensation  to 
Great  Britain  for  so  many  years  of  disgrace,  for  so  great 
an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  even  for  the 
loss  of  America  itself.  The  country,  exhausted  and  hu- 
miliated, seemed  to  revive  in  its  own  estimation,  and  to 
>  resume  once  more  its  dignity  among  nations.  France, 
amidst  all  her  past  success,  declined  proportionably  in 
the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  has  never  since  arrogated  the 
same  rank,  as  a  naval  power.  It  formed  in  fact  the  laist 
triumph  of  England,  on  th-^  'cment  of  the  water,  over 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  before  that  great  family  itself,  after 
reigning  eight  hundred  years  over  the  French,  sunk  under 
the  torrent  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 

Lord  Cranston,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Formidable, 
Sir  George  Rodney's  ship,  who  brought  over  the  news 
to  this  country,  having  in  consequence  of  that  com. 
mander's  special's  injunctions  waited  on  Lord  Sackville, 
though  then  no  longer  in  office  as  American  secretary,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  action, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Lord  Cranston's  account 
of  the  engagement.  He  was  sent,  after  the  Ville  de 
Paris  struck,  to  take  possession  of  her,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive De  Grasse's  sword ;  end  he  described  the  scene 
which  the  French  admiral's  ship  presented,  on  his 
ascending  her  side,  as  altogether  terrible.  Between  the 
fore-mast  and  the  main-mast,  at  every  step  he  took,  he 
said  that  he  was  over  his  buckles  in  blood,  the  carnage 
having  been  prodigious  ;  but  as  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  stowed  between  decks,  they  had  suffered  not 
less  than  the  crew  and  troops  from  the  eflects  of  the 
cannon.  On  the  quarter-deck,  which  remained  still 
covered  with  dead  and  wounded,  only  De  Grasse  himself, 
together  with  two  or  three  other  persons,  continued 
standing.  The  French  admiral  had  received  a  contusion 
in  the  loins  from  a  splinter,  but  was  otherwise  unhurt — 
a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  he  having  been 


during  the  whole  action,  for  so  many  hours,  exposed  to 
a  destructive  fire,  which  swept  away  almost  all  his  offi. 
cers,  and  repeatedly  cleared  the  quarter-deck.  He  was 
a  tall,  robust,  and  martial  figure — presenting  in  that  mo- 
ment an  object  of  respect  no  less  than  of  concern  and 
sympathy.  Lord  Cranston  said  that  De  Grasse  could 
not  recover  from  the  astonishment  into  which  he  was 
plunged — the  expressions  of  which  he  often  reiterated, 
at  seeing,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  his  vessel  taken, 
his  fleet  defeated,  and  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was  al* 
lowed  to  pass  the  night  on  board  his  own  ship,  with 
every  testimony  of  attention  and  regard  manifested 
towards  him  on  the  p^rt  of  the  British  commander. 

An  opinion  which  became  very  generally  prevalent  at 
the  time,  and  obtained  much  belief,  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind — namely,  that  this  victory, 
signal  as  it  must  ever  be  esteemed,  might  nevertheless 
have  been  rendered  far  more  complete,  if  it  bad  been  im- 
mediately improved  by  pursuing,  without  delay,  the 
flying  enemy.  The  friends  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  strongly 
maintained  that  position — and,  partial  as  I  am  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Rodney,  I  confess  that  there  always 
appeared  to  me  to  have  l)een  some  foundation  for  the  as- 
sertion. He  was  himself  well  aware  of  the  charge,  and 
I  have  beard  him  defend  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
adopted  subsequent  to  the  victory,  by  very  plausible  if 
not  by  solid  and  unanswerable  reasons.  He  observed  that 
it  was  altogether  unwarrantable,  and  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  ruinous  consequences,  to  have  de- 
tached  twelve  or  more  ships  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  in  purauit  of  twenty-five  at  least  of  the  French — 
which  number  remained  together  as  was  believed  after  the 
action,  and  still  constituted  a  most  formidable  force.  If 
any  check  had  been  experienced  by  us  in  consequence 
of  such  eagerness  or  precipitation,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  itself  might  even  have  been  lost. 
Bougainville  and  Vaudreuil,  who  commanded  under  De 
Grksse,  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  for  naval  skill  than 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  might  have  repaired  the 
defeat  How  far  these  facts  or  assertions  may  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind,  I  cannot  venture  to  determine. 
Lord  Rodney,  after  his  return  to  England,  made  no  scru- 
ple of  declaring  in  mixed  company,  where  I  was  myself 
present,  and  he  even  wrote  home  at  the  time,  in  his  pri- 
vate letters,  more  than  one  of  which  I  have  seen,  that  so 
violent  was  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  in  bis  own 
fleet,  as  almost  to  supersede  and  extinguish  the  afiection 
felt  towards  their  sovereign  and  their  country,  in  the 
bosoms  of  many  individuals  serving  under  him.  To 
such  a  height  had  it  attained,  that  he  asserted  there  were 
among  them  oflicera  of  high  rank,  and  of  unquestionable 
courage,  who  nevertheless  bore  so  inveterate  an  animosity 
to  the  administration  then  existing,  patticularly  to  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  as 
almost  to  wish  for  a  defeat,  if  it  would  produce  the  dis- 
mission of  ministers.  Similar  assertions  were  made  by 
membera  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  their  speeches. 
However  incredible  the  fact  itself  may  appear,  and  how- 
ever lamentable  it  must  be  considered,  if  it  was  well 
founded,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  antipathies, 
political  and  peraonal,  that  had  g^rown  up  in  the  English 
navy  during  the  American  war.  They  formed  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  times,  and  operated 
to  the  inconceivable  injury  of  the  British  name  and 
nation. 

The  commencement  of  Rodney's  public  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Stephens,  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 
on  this  glorious  occasion,  excited  a  smile  among  the 
critics  and  g^rammarians ;  as  be  stated,  that  "It  had 
pleased  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence,  to  grant  to  his 
majesty's  arms  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  fleet  of 
his  enemy ;"  whereas,  it  seemed  rather  to  have  been  an 
act  performed  in  bis  divine  providence.  This  error  of  a 
naval  commander,  unaccustomed  to  composition,  and 
whose  profession  was  not  the  pen  but  the  sword,  did  not 
however  attract  the  same '  comments  as  an  official  de- 
spatch which  we  have  since  perused,  sent  from  one  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ambassadors;  who,  addressing  the 
secretary  of  state  from  Constantinople,  appeared,  by  some 
act  of  oblivious  inadvertence,  to  consider  himself  in  Asia. 
Rodney's  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  number,  as- 
serted that,  after  the  victory  was  gained,  he  gave  way  to 
a  so'rt  of  intoxication  of  mind  on  finding  himself  master 
of  the  French  admiral's  person  and  ship.  They  said  that 
he  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair  placed  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  «  Formidable,"  ia  the  moon  rose,  in  order  to 


indulge  his  sight  with  the  view  of  the  *<  Villc  de  Paris," 
which  lay  near  him  in  a  disabled  state,  and  whose  ndei 
far  overtopped  those  of  his  own  vessel  And  they  added 
that  he  burst  into  expressions  or  exclamations  of  estrari. 
gant  self-praise  and  complacency,  mingled  with  some  re- 
proaches on  the  want  of  ministerial  gratitude  which  he 
had  experienced  for  his  past  services.  Even  sdmiuiog 
all  these  facts  to  be  true  in  their  utmost  extent,  they  oolr 
prove  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  siftiilarinstaccei 
of  weakness  occur  in  the  history  of  the  most  illustriooi 
commanders.  Rodney,  like  the  celebrated  Marshal  Vil- 
lara,  so  distinguished  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  talked 
perpetually  of  himself,  and  was  the  hero  of  his  own 
story.  But  posterity  will  never  forget  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude due  to  his  services,  nor  cease  to  consider  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  whom  the  English  navy  produced  in 
the  course  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  He  unqaestioo- 
ably  displayed  equal  coolness  and  science  on  the  day  of 
the  12th  of  April,  directed  in  pereon  every  manoeuvre, 
and  preserved,  during  twelve  houre  that  the  action  lasud, 
the  utmost  presence  of  mind.  Lord  Cranston  aaid  that 
he  never  quitted  the  quarter-deck  for  a  minute,  nor  took 
any  refreshment,  except  the  support  he  derived  from  a 
lemon  which  he  held  constantly  in  his  hand,  and  applied 
frequently  to  his  lips. 

If  Rodney  did  not  spare  his  animadversions  on  the 
spirit  of  political  enmity  and  faction  which  pervaded  the 
British  navy,  his  opponent,  the  Count  de  Grasse,  made 
still  louder  accusations,  and  sent  home  stronger  diargei 
to  the  court  of  Versailles,  against  the  jealoosiea  or  rival- 
ries which  actuated  the  officere  serving  under  him  on  that 
memorable  day.  They  doubtless  towards  the  close  of 
the  action  abandoned  their  commander  to  bis  fate,  and 
sought  their  safety  in  flight,  but  the  unforeseen  mtaoro- 
vre  by  which  Rodney  had  intersected  the  French  Hue  at 
the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  threw  the  whole 
fleet  into  inextricable  confusion,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  by  prolonging  or  even  by  renewing  the  contest, 
Bougainville  and  Vaudreuil  would  have  in  any  measure 
retrieved  the  misforturne.  De  Grasse,  it  is  admitted  oo 
all  hands,  displayed  the  most  unconquerable  firmness. 
But  perhaps  he  highly  merited  censure  at  a  moment 
when  he  saw  before  him,  in  full  prospect,  so  vast  an  ob- 
ject  as  the  conquest  and  reduction  of  Jamaica,  not  to 
have  suffered  one  or  two  ships  of  the  French  line  to  fall 
into  our  hands,  rather  than  sacrifice  as  he  did  the  whole 
plan  of  the  campaign  to  their  preservation.  T  know  such 
to  have  been  the  general  opinion  entertained  throughout 
France,  where  De  Grasse  laboured  under  popular  odium 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  while,  aAer  the  ensuing  peace, 
duflfrein  always  received  on  entering  the  theatres  at  Parii 
the  warmest  testimonies  of  admiration  from  eveiy  part 
of  the  house,  De  Grasse  did  not  venture  to  present  him- 
self at  the  public  spectacles,  from  the  appreheniioa  («f 
insplt.  Even  the  court  manifested  similar  scntimeDts, 
and  though  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  »  8t  Esprit," 
he  could  not  obtain  permission  to  walk  in  the  asnutl 
"  procession  du  cordon  bleu"  at  Versailles,  for  sevenl 
years  subsequent  to  the  defeat  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  efiect  of  so  splendid  a  service  rendered  to  his 
country  at  a  moment  of  such  dejection,  and  the  popula^ 
ity  which  it  justly  produced,  in  some  measure  disarmed 
the  meditated  attacks'  of  Rodney's  opponents  at  home. 
Burke,  who  had  heaped  the  severest  accusations  upon 
him,  for  his  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Bus* 
tatius,  and  who  was  preparing  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
in  the  house  of  commons,  tending  to  criminate  him  for 
his  acts  while  in  possession  of  the  island,  immediately 
abandoned  the  intention.  With  one  of  those  classic  al- 
lusions which  were  familiar  to  his  elegant  mind,  he  ob* 
served,  that  "the  great  national  benefit pcrfonned br 
the  English  admiral  obliterated  his  errors,  and  Hke  the 
laurel  crown  decreed  by  the  Roman  senate  to  Julioi 
Cesar,  covered  as  well  as  concealed  his  baldness."  Evoi 
the  rancour  expressed  by  the  new  ministers  and  their 
friends  towards  Lord  Sandwich,  seemed  to  be  blunted,  if 
not  mollified,  by  this  undeniable  proof  of  his  meritorious 
exertions  in  sending  out  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  caps- 
ble  of  vanquishing  the  French  naval  force.  It  was  justly 
said,  that  Alexander  had  conquered  with  the  troops  of 
Philip.  No  further  mention  of  impeachment  or  prow- 
cution  was  made  against  the  late  lord  of  the  admirwty- 
The  cabinet,  nevertheless,  evincing  in  every  ptrt  of  their 
conduct  the  reluctance  with  which  they  remunerated 
Rodney's  merits,  had  already  superseded  him  \^^ 
Admiral  Pigot  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  W«« 
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Indies.  Bat  as  he  had  not  quitted  England  before  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  the  victory  gained  over  De  Grasse,  it 
was  evidently  the  wiah  of  the  country  loudly  expressed, 
that  Rodney  should  not  be  recalled  at  a  moment  when 
he  had  raised  the  naval  character  of  Great  Britain, 
hombM  Fraoce,  and  saved  Jamaica.  The  new  administra- 
tion,  however,  far  from  paying  any  regard  to  this  expres- 
sion of  the  general  opinion,  and  apprehensive  of  some 
motion  being  made  on  the  subject,  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  instantly  sent  off  Pigot  in 
a  qaick-«uling  frigate  from  Plymouth,  with  orders  to  re- 
place the  victorious  commander. 

Severe  comments  were  passed  out  of  doors  upon  the 
appointment  made  under  such  circumstances,  especially 
as  Pigot  had  been  already  constituted  a  member  of  the 
new  bSard  of  admiralty.  Efen  the  house  of  commons, 
thoQgh  since  Lord  North's  resignation  the  majority 
seemed  completely  subservient  to  Fox,  yet  manifested 
some  symptoms  of  disapprobation.  There  were  not 
warning  persons  in  that  assembly,  who  compared  it  to 
the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from  Flanders,  and 
the  aiabstitution  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  his  place, 
under  Queen  Anne.  It  was  besides  commonly  asserted, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afl*airs  lay  under 
pecuniary  obligations  to  Pigot  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
Sot  losses  incurred  at  play.  And,  though  such  a  report 
might  have  originated  in  error  or  malevolence,  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  disprove,  as  Fox's  notorious  passion  for  gam- 
ing had  subjected  him  to  similar  engagements  and  em- 
barrassments. Lord  Keppel,  when  questioned  in  tbe 
house  of  peers  respecting  the  fact  of  Pigot's  appointment, 
felt  so  conscious  of  the  indefensibility  of  the  measure, 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  own  it,  but  contrived  to  evade  the 
enquiry  by  staling  the  want  of  evidence  before  them  to 
prove  the  nomination.  It  was  impossible  more  clearly 
to  avow  how  much  he  was  ashamed  of  such  a  transac- 
tion. The  opposition  during  Lord  North's  administration, 
in  their  anxiety  to  deciy  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  first 
lord  of  the  admit alty,  asserted  that  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
was  bound  to  divide  with  him  a  certain  proportion  of 
whatever  prize  mOney  he  might  acquire,  as  a  return  for 
being  appointed  to  the  naval  coram snd  in  the  East  In- 
dies. •«  Junius"  treats  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  first 
minister,  in  various  letters,  with  indignation,  for  having 
given  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  whom  he  designates  as  a  ^  broken  gambler." 
Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  add,  that  the  pension  was  **  pro- 
bably an  acquittance  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  of  favours 
upon  the  turf."  But  how  infinitely  less  culpable  were 
Lord  Sandwich,  or  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  the  allega- 
tions been  ever  so  clearly  proved,  than  was  Fox,  if  we 
assume  the  truth  of  the  fact  imputed  to  him  in  acquit- 
ting his  debt  to  Pigot,  by  sending  him  out  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Rodney's  victory,  if  it  had  taken  place  two  months 
eariier,  wrould  probably  have  operated  to  retard,  or  to 
prevent.  Lord  North's  resignation.  Nor  did  any  man 
doubt  that  the  admiral  himself  would  have  received  more 
distinguishing  marks  of  ministerial  gratitude,  as  well  as 
of  royal  bounty,  if  Lord  North  had  continued  at  the  head 
of  afifsirs,  than  were  conferred  on  him  by  that  nobleman's 
iQccessors.  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  KJ|>peI  had  just 
been  raised,  by  their  party,  to  the  dignity  of' English  vis- 
counts, without  the  performance  of  any  naval  service  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  ofiicer.  Many  persons  thought  that 
in  earldom  would  not  have  constituted  a  reward  too  emi- 
nent for  so  important  a  victory.  We  have  seen  that 
high  rank  of  the  peerage  conferred  since  oa  Sir  John 
Jervis,  for  the  battle  gained  over  the  Spaniards,  off  Cape 
9l  Vincent's,  a  victory,  as  was  commonly  reported,  prin- 
cipally due  to  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.  Lord  Duncan,  Lord 
Hood,  and  Lord  Bridport,  have  all  been  created,  for  their 
tzploits,  English  viscounts.  It  was  not  without  evident 
marks  of  unwillingness  that  a  barony  and  a  pension  of 
tiro  thousand  pounds  per  annum  were  rather  extorted 
from,  than  spontaneously  given  by,  the  ministry  to  Rod* 
ney,  accompanied  with  his  immediate  supercession  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  It  must  however  be  admitted 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I 
im  now  writing,  the  most  distinguished  naval  services 
rarely  conducted  to  the  peerage.  Anson,  it  is  true,  from 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  was  raised  to  it,  but  nei- 
ther Saunders,  noi*Ba<icawen,  nor  Pocock,  attained  to 
that  honour.  Even  Hawke,  far  from  being  called  up  to 
the  house  of  peers,  after  he  had  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
France  in  1769,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  was  only 


made  a  baron  by  Lord  North,  near  seventeen  years  after- 
wards, and  then  in  company  with  several  other  indivi- 
duals who  were  raised  to  the  same  dignity.  It  is  for 
posterity  to  judge  how  far  these  circumstances  may  form 
some  excuse  for  the  apparent  want  of  liberality  towards  a 
man  who  had  rendered  so  critical  as  well  as  so  distin- 
guished a  service  to  his  country. 

June,  While  the  victory  obtained  over  De  Grasse 
produced  so  vast  and  beneficial  an  alteration  in  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain  beyond  the  Atlantic,  time  seemed  rapidly 
maturing  another  important  change,  or  rather  convulsion, 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  first 
formation  of  the  new  cabinet,  its  jarring  materials  indi- 
cated in  the  opinions  of  all  discerning  men  their  speedy 
disunion  and  separation.  Fox,  conscious  of  the  aliena- 
tion in  which  the  king  held  him  morally,  as  well  as  po- 
litically, possessed  too  much  penetration  not  to  foresee, 
and  to  predict,  an  approaching  change  of  administration. 
He  was  not  without  difficulty  restrained  from  precipitate 
ing  it,  by  his  disapprobation  of  the  intended,  or  imputed, 
measures  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  The  stern  inflexi- 
bility of  Lord  Thurlow  likewi&e,  who  as  chancellor 
thwarted  and  opposed  in  the  house  of  peers  many  of  his 
measures,  greatly  irriuted  him.  Nor  did  the  preference 
shown  towards  Lord  Shelliurne  on  all  occasions  by  his 
majesty  tend  less  to  accelerate  a  rupture.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  things,  the  decline  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham's health,  by  incapacitating  him  to  take  as  active  a 
part  in  public  affairs  as  he  had  previously  done,  removed 
the  only  remaining  serious  impediment,  while  it  facili- 
tated the  accomplishment  of  those  objects,  which  pru- 
dence and  precaution  alone  had  hitherto  compelled  the 
sovereign  to  delay,  till  the  arrival  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. 

No  rational  doubt  can  exist,  that  even  if  death  had 
not  carried  off  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  yet  a  change 
in  the  administration  would  equally  have  taken  place, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
was  afterwards  effected.  The  necessity  of  making  such 
arrangements  as  might,  it  was  hoped,  secure  its  dura- 
tion, and  enable  Lord  Shelburne  to  surmount  the  oppo- 
sition to  be  expected  in  parliament,  bad  solely  prevented 
him  hitherto  from  accepting  the  place  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  But,  as  the  session  drew  towards  its  close, 
that  difficulty  gradually  ceased,  while  the  period  which 
must  of  course  elapse  between  the  prorogation  and  the 
subsequent  meeting  would  afford,  in  all  probability,  if 
well  improved,  various  means  of  strengthening  the  new 
ministry.  Lord  Shelburne  had  already  made  advances 
to  and  had  sounded  Mr.  Pitt.  His  talents,  eloquence, 
and  popularity,  suftained  by  his  illustrious  name,  ren- 
dered him,  notwithsfanding  his  youth,  capable  of  being 
successfully  opposed  to  Fox,  in  tbe  house  of  commons. 
His  ambition,  which  had  impelled  him  to  disdain  and 
reject  a  secondary  place  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion, pointed  out  to  Lord  Shelburne  the  obvious  bait  by 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  lend  his  powerful  sup- 
port— namely,  a  cabinet  office.  The  decorum  and  regu- 
larity of  his  private  life,  altogether  untinctured  with  the 
vices  of  Mr.  Fox's  character,  gave  him  a  vast  superiority 
in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  considered  morality 
as  indispensable  to  a  man  placed  in  a  public  situation.  In 
the  contemplation  of  these  circumstances,  and  with  these 
intentions,  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  king  bad  fully  de- 
termined to  displace  such  members  of  the  cabinet  as 
constituted  the  Rockingham  party,  and  to  transfer  the 
management  of  the  treasury  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 
The  lapse  of  a  hw  days  would  perhaps  have  disclosed 
and  produced  this  important  event,  when  the  decease  of 
the  first  minister  spared  his  majesty  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing him  from  his  post. 

MR.  FOX. 

1«^  of  July,  Lord  Rockingham,  though  hardly  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  already  sunk  under  an  infirm  and  de- 
bilitated constitution.  A  decay,  to  which  was  added  a 
slow  fever,  or,  as  it  was  denominated)  influenza,  had  for 
some  time  undermined  bis  strength,  without  neverthe- 
less appearing  to  menace  bis  immediate  dissolution. 
Early  in  June,  after  the  king's  birthday,  having  quitted 
Grosvenor  square,  he  retired  to  Roehampton,  where  his 
recovery  was  confidently  expected  by  his  friends.  In- 
deed, neither  Fox  nor  Burke  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  his  decease ;  though  the  former,  with  the  manly 
but  imprudent  decision  that  marked  his  political  charac- 
ter, instantly  determined  either  to  keep  possession  of  the 


treasury  by  proxy,  or  to  resign  his  office.  Burke,  though 
he  personally  detested  Lord  Shelburne,  yet  would,  I  bo- 
lieve,  have  gladly  retained  his  situation,  under  a  new 
first  minister  of  the  king's  election,  but  he  could  not 
separate  himself  from  Fox.  On  that  day  they  held  • 
long  conversation,  evidently  of  the  most  interesting  and 
serious  description,  in  the  court  of  requests,  where  they 
continued  walkbg  backwards  and  forwards,  long  aft^ 
the  speaker  had  taken  tbe  chair.  At  length  they  both 
repaired  to  tbe  house,  where  the  marqub's  death  being 
announced,  warm  eulogiums  were  conferred  on  bis 
memory  from  various  quarters.  An  amiable  and  a  ro» 
spoctable  individual,  rather  than  a  superior  man,  nature 
had  not  designed  him  to  be  the  first  minister  of  a  great 
country.  Junius  well  characterises  his  formation  of 
mind,  when  he  speaks  of  the  mild  but  ^  determined  in- 
tegrity of  Lord  Rockingham."  Yet  was  there,  as  that 
writer  elsewhere  observes,  a  degree  of  "  debility"  in  his 
virtue ;  but  tbe  moderation  of  his  character  tempered 
the  ardour  of  Fox,  and  imposed  limits  on  Burke's  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  state  of  his  frame  and  health,  which  even  in  his 
youth  had  never  been  robust,  and  both  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  some 
imprudent  gallantries  while  pursuing  his  travels  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  incapaci- 
tated him  for  close  or  continued  application,  during  the 
short  period  of  his  administration.  The  Princess  of 
Franca  Villa  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  bestowed 
on  him  the  same  fatal  present  which  the  **  Belle  Fer- 
roniere"  conferred  on  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France^ 
and  which,  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  the  Countess  of 
Southesk  was  said  to  have  entailed  on  James,  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  tbe  Second.  The  princess  was 
still  living  when  I  visited  Naples,  in  the  year  1779,  ind 
Sir  William  Hamilton  assured  me,  that  she  always  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  concern  for  the  unintentional  misfor- 
tunewhicb  tbe  marquis's  attachment  for  her  had  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  for  its  supposed  results.  Leaving  no 
issue,  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  vast  landed  property,  as 
well  as  his  borough  interests,  descended  to  his  nephew^ 
Earl  Fitz William.  In  Lord  Rockingham's  person,  too» 
became  extinct  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  British  raai^ 
quis,  he  being  the  sole  individual  in  the  kingdom  who 
then  possessed  that  high  rank,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  lias 
since  elevated,  during  his  administration,  eleven  indivi- 
duals; besides  creating  nine  Irish  marquises,  wher» 
there  did  not  previously  exist  one  peer  of  that  order. 
Such  has  been  the  prodigious  increase  of  peerages 
during  the  present  reign !"  Unquestionably  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
thus  augmenting  the  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  was 
not  animated  by  the  same  intention  as  the  Romans  attri- 
buted to  the  first  of  the  C»sars,  when  h^  increased  ihe 
senate  to  nine  hundred,  or  as  Suetonius  expresses  it,. 
<<  scnatum  sopplevit."  But  it  will  be  nevartheless  for 
our  descendants  to  decide  how  far  he  has  practically 
produced  a  similar  effect  on  the  constitotion  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  pernicious  consequence  which  flowed 
from  the  augmentation  of  the  Roman  senate  by  Cesar. 

If  Fox  would  have  submitted  to  retain  his  oflice,  as 
secretary  of  state,  under  Lord  Shelburne,  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  the  king,  whatever  p«rsonaI  objections 
or  dislike  ho  might  have  felt  towards  Fox,  would,  froiD 
prudential  motives,  have  allowed  him  to  eontinue  in  the 
cabinet.  Nor  can  it  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Fox,  by  con- 
senting to  hold  his  own  situation,  would  have  induced 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  over  whom  be  always  exercised 
an  unbounded  ascendant,  to  follow  bis  example.  Burke^ 
who  manifested  the  greatest  reluctsRce  to  quit  the  pay- 
office,  required  rather  to  be  impeled  in  making  that 
sacrifice,  than  appeared  to  feel  any  spontaneous  disposi- 
tion towards  resigning  so  lucrative  an  appointment,  of 
which  be  had  scarcely  tasted  the  first  fruits.  Fox's  pri- 
vate circumstances  were  moreover  so  desperate  as  to 
dictate  some  attention  to  them;  and  many  of  his  friends 
stood  in  a  similar  predicament.  But  his  indignation  in 
seeing  the  holm  of  state  transferred  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
when  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  secret  machinations 
which  had  preceded  it,  extinguished  or  superseded  everj^ 
other  sentiment  in  his  bosom.  He  peremptorily  de- 
manded, either  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  should  be 
immediately  recalled  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  as  the  representative  of  the 
deceased  marquis,  and  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
whig  party,  or  he  tendered  to  his  majesty  his   own 
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instant  rengnation.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  that  of 
Lord  John  CaTendish,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
accompanied  it  at  the  same  time. 

When  we  calmly  examine  the  motives  by  which  Fox 
was  actaated  in  thus  throwing  up  his  office,  we  must 
admit  that  he  consulted  more  b'ls  passions  than  his  rea- 
son, since  he  lay  under  no  necessity  of  sacrificing  either 
his  country  or  his  principles  to  the  preservation  of  his 
Employment  Lord  8helbume*s  insincerity  or  duplicity 
could  not  operate  to  produce  the  public  ruin,  except  by 
the  measures  that,  in  his  capacity  of  first  minister,  he 
might  bring  forward;  and  whatever  repugnance  he 
might  individually  feel  to  grant  the  American  colonics 
unconditional  independence, yet  a  majority  of  the  cabinet, 
after  Fox's  and  Lord  John  Cavendish's  secession,  com- 
pelled him  ultimately  to  adopt  that  principle.  By  retain- 
ing his  place  under  the  new  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Fox  would  therefore  have  secured  his  adherence  to  the 
late  marquis's  plans ;  or,  on  his  departure  from  them, 
Fox  would  have  carried  parliament  and  the  country  with 
him,  by  instantly  refusing  longer  to  co-operate  with  a 
minister  who  evaded  or  declined  recognising  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  thirteen  states.  Nor  could  Lord  Keppel 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  have  then  separated  them- 
selvei  from  him.  U,  instead  of  the  violent  step  that  he 
took,  he  had  acted  with  temper,  he  would  have  advanced 
the  public  interests,  while  he  consolidated  his  own  tenure 
of  office.  The  king  and  Lord  Sbelburne,  however 
much  th^y  might  have  desired  to  dismiss  him,  could  not 
have  ventured  on  it  without  a  pretence.  Pitt  might 
probably  have  become  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
<lepartment,  and  a  very  strong  government  must  have 
arisen,  from  which  Lord  North,  as  well  as  his  adherents, 
would  have  been  altogether  excluded.  But,  in  order  to 
have  produced  this  benefit  to  the  state,  it  was  necessary 
for  Pox  to  begin  by  obtaining  a  triumph  over  himself. 
He  preferred  more  dictatorial  measures,  which,  in  the 
courso  of  a  few  months,  compelled  him  either  to  behold 
kis  enemy  confirmed  in  power,  after  making  peace,  while 
be  himself  and  his  adherents  remained  on  the  opposi- 
tion beneh ;  or,  jregardless  of  consequences,  to  form  a 
Janction  with  Lord  North,  and  storm  the  cabinet  a  se- 
cond time.  Such  were  the  injurious  results  that  flowed 
irom  his  intemperate  precipitation. 

Fox,  in  taking  this  decisive  step,  probably  flaUered 
fcimself  that  it  would  have  operated  to  a  wider  extent 
than  actually  happened.  Though  he  could  not  ration- 
sally  hope  that  either  Lord  Camden  or  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton would  resign ;  and  though  he  ought  not  to  have 
supposed  that  General  Conway  would  lay  down  his 
«flice,  nnce  not  one  of  these  ministers  depended  on  the 
late  MarquLB  U  Rockingham,  yet  he  certainly  calculated 
tiiat  his  uncia,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  well  as  Lord 
Keppel,  wauld  imiUte  his  example.  In  this  expectation 
he  was,  however,  disappointed.  They  both  expressed, 
indeed,  In  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  their  great  re- 
gret at  his  seccMsion ;  but  they  declined  following  him 
out  of  the  cabinet,  and  stated  the  motives  for  their  de- 
termination. It  remained  during  some  time  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been  appointed  one  of  the 
aecteUries  af  state,  or  placed  in  the  post  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  The  latter  employment  was  finally 
conferred  on  him.  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  succeeded 
Lord  Shelbnme  in  the  home  department,  leaving  the 
post  of  sccreUiy  at  war  to  Sir  George  Yonge.  The 
foreign  ofilce,  vacated  by  Fox,  was  last  filled  up,  and 
given  to  Loid  Grantham.  However  inferior  in  energy 
and  brilliancy  of  inU^llect  to  bis  predecessor,  he  possess- 
ed solid  though  not  eminent  parts,  added  to  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  affidrs  and  of  Europe,  having  resided  several 
years  with  great  reputation  as  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Madrid. 

Two  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  followed  Mr.  Fox 
out  of  ofiSce»  One,  Lord  Althorpe,  has  since  filled  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  pubIiC|^as  Earl 
Sponcer,  a  high  cabinet  office  under  Mr.  PiU's  adminis- 
tratioa:  Frederick  Montagu,  the  other,  a  man  equally 
respectable  for  probity  and  'for  Ulents,  afterwards  raised 
te  the  dignity  of  a  privy-councillor,  was  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Cavendish  and  Rockingham  interest  Mr. 
Richard  Jacks m  and  Mr.  Edward  Jumes  Eliot  succeed- 
ed to  these  vacancies.  The  former  gentleman,  one  of 
Lord  Sbelburne's  intimate  friends,  bied  to  the  b  ir,  h^  d 
obtained,  from  the  universality  of  his  nformation  on  all 
topics,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  lo  remark,  the  ap- 
pellation of  '*  Omniscient  Jaokion."    Mr.  Eliot  after- 


wards married  Lady  Harriet  Pitt,  sister  of  th^  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  and  his  father,  early  in  1784,  was 
created  a  peer,  while  the  new  first  minister  had  still  to 
contend  against  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  remaining  member  of  the  treasury  board,  Mr.  James 
Granville,  whom  we  have  likewise  seen  elevated  by  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  British  peerage,  at  a  later  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, did  not  think  proper  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Thomas  Orde,  who  became  one 
of  the  two  secretaries  of  the  new  treasury,  like  Mr. 
Grenville,  terminated  his  career  as  a  commoner  on  the 
very  same  day,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  by  a  removal  to 
the  upper  house  of  parliament. 

The  peerage  formed  indeed  the  euthanasia,  the  natural 
translation  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  favourite  adherents,  friends, 
and  relations,  either  by  consanguinity,  or  by  alliance.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Orde  had  a  double  pretension 
to  it,  from  his  services,  and  his  matrimonial  connection. 
While  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  drawing  up  more  than  one  of  the 
most  able  reports  of  the  **  Secret  Committee,"  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic, 
of  which  committee  he  was  a  leading  member.  But  bis 
best  claim  consisted  in  having  married  the  natural 
daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Bolton — in  virtue  of  which 
union,  and  from  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  person 
of  the  succeeding  duke,  Mr.  Orde  became  eventually 
possessed  of  some  of  the  finest  estates  of  that  illustrious 
family.  The  title  itself,  diminished  to  a  barony,  was 
revived  in  him,  together  with  the  name  of  Powlett 
Lord  North  remained  an  inactive,  though  not  an  uncon- 
cerned or  a  silent  spectator  of  this  new  convulsion  in 
the  councils  of  the  crown,  which  had  so  soon  expelled 
from  the  cabinet  one  of  the  two  parties  by  whom  he  was 
himself  driven  from  power.  Of  all  those  individuals 
who  had  supported  his  administration,  or  occupied  any 
eminent  situation  under  it,  only  two  quitted  him,  in  order 
to  be  received  into  Lord  Shelbume's  confidence  and 
ministry.  The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Dundas, 
after  eight  years'  adherence,  now  abandoned  altogether 
his  ancient  political  leader — and  imitating  the  precedent 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Pitt,  took  office,  by  accepting  the 
treasuryship  of  the  navy.  From  this  period  they  con- 
tinued for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  inseparable  in 
good  as  well  as  in  adverse  fortune.  Loid  Mulgrave 
followed  Dundas's  example.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
who,  as  being  devoted  to  the  Rockingham  interest,  and 
placed  ostensibly  at  its  head,  adopted  Mr.  Fox's  line  of 
conduct,  was  succeeded  in  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
by  Earl  Temple,  a  nobleman  of  very  considerable  talents, 
though  inferior  in  energy  of  mind  and  character  to 
either  of  his  brothers. 

The  interruption  which  so  important  a  change  in  the 
government  occasioned  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
house  of  commons,  prevented  any  discussion  from  arising 
in  that  assembly  during  some  days,  relative  to  the  causes 
and  motives  of  Mr.  Fox's  resignation.  But  an  occasion 
soon  presented  itself,  which  enabled  him  to  state  all  his 
grievances,  to  unfold  some  portion  of  the  mystery  that 
pervaded  his  conduct,  and  to  bring  forward  the  iieaviest 
charges  against  the  new  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A 
pension  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
having  been  granted  •  Colonel  Barrd,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  Lord  Rockingham  constituted  the  head, 
and  another  very  considerable  pension  being  given  at 
the  same  time  to  Lord  Ashburton,  the  two  principal 
friends  of  Lord  Shelburne  in  both  houses  of  parliament; 
these  grants,  the  consideration  of  which  was  unexpect- 
edly brought  forward,  became  severely  arraigned.  It 
seemed  indeed  impossible  not  to  feel  a  degree  of  asto- 
nishment at  contemplating  such  profuse  donations  of  the 
public  money,  made  by  men  who  condemned  Lord 
North's  want  of  economy,  who  were  with  difficulty  in- 
duced to  give  a  pension  of  Iwo  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  Lord  Rodney,  for  having  defeated  the  French  fleet, 
and  saved  Jamaica — who  themselves  had  recently  re- 
duced the  household  of  the  sovereign,  and  who  loudly 
asserted  their  personal  disinterestedness.  Fox  admitted 
that  the  deceased  marquis,  his  friend,  had  concurred  in 
recommending  the  pensions  conferred  on  Lord  Ash- 
burton, and  on  Barr6— >but  he  entreated  the  house  to  ob- 
serve, that  while  Lord  Shelbume's  adherents  received 
such  distinguishing  marks  of  the  bounty  of  the  crown, 
the  followera  of  Lord  Rockingham,  many  of  whom  could 
plead  equal  merit,  and  equal  want,  remained  without 
provision  of  any  kind. 


After  thus  in  some  measure  removing  the  odium  at- 
tached to  the  act  from  that  party  of  which  he  formed  a 
member,  he  accused  the  new  first  minister  of  the  mm 
unworthy  duplicity,  of  the  complete  abandoomcDt  of 
every  political  principle  on  which  he  professed  to  bavs 
come,  into  office,  and  of  an  intention  to  protect  as  well 
as  to  shelter  delinquents.  Having  next  enumerated  the 
great  points  on  which  Loid  Shelbutne  and  he  had  dif- 
fered in  the  cabinet,  among  which  he  pailicuUrlj 
specified  the  question  of  conceding  independence  to 
America — he  concluded  by  heaping  upon  that  noble- 
man imputations  more  severe  and  humiliating  if  poMil>le 
than  the  charges  with  which,  during  many  years,  he  hid 
profusely  loaded  Lord  North.  In  the  warmth  of  hb 
indignation,  he  even  ventured  to  predict  the  prohibilitj 
that,  with  a  view  to  maintain  possession  of  ibe  power  lo 
acquired.  Lord  Shelburne  would  not  scruple  to  apply 
for  support  to  the  very  men  whom  the  house  a&d  the 
nation  had  recently  driven  from  their  official  situatiooi. 
He  unfortunately  did  not  then  foresee,  that  within  leven 
months  from  the  time  when  he  was  speaking  be  ihoold 
himself,  in  order  to  re-enter  the  cabinet*  form  a  jonctioQ 
with  the  expelled  minister,  whom  he  had  so  long  held 
up  10  national  resentment,  and  towards  whom  be  Mill 
professed  the  utmost  alienation.  Such  were  the  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  into  which  the  ambition  of 
Fox  betrayed  him,  and  from  which  all  the  splendour  of 
his  talents  could  not  extricate  his  public  chancter, 
without  eventually  incurring  imputations  nearly  at 
heavy  as  those  which  he  lavished  on  his  political  op. 
ponents. 

The  membera  of  the  new  administration  direrged  on 
this  occasion  in  widely  different  lines.  General  Con- 
way, with  that  *'  undetermined  discretion"  imputed  to 
him  by  «  Junius,"  contented  himself  by  endeavouring 
to  justify  his  own  line  of  conduct,  and  that  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  who  had  declined  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Fox — which  he  did  rather  with  caution  and  delicacy 
than  with  any  asperity  or  acrimony.  But  Pitt,  now 
become  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  rising  in  his  place, 
and  observing  non^  of  these  personal  managemenu, 
boldly  accused  the  late  secretary  of  state  with  sacrifidog 
his  country  to  his  ambition,  his  interest,  or  his  enmitiet; 
charged  him  as  being  at  variance,  not  with  ptindplei  or 
measures,  but  with  men ;  and  claimed  the  support  of  the 
house  no  longer  than  he  should  maintain  that  fjHem 
on  which  the  late  administrarion  had  been  driven  Iroin 
power.  For  the  first  time  the  country  beheld  two  iodi- 
viduals  who  might  hitherto  be  said  to  have  fbaght  under 
the  same  standard,  openly  opposed  to  each  other— tad 
who  were  destined  never  more  during  their  lives,  under 
any  change  of  drcumstaoces,  to  act  in  political  union. 
In  fact  from  this  period,  though  Lord  North  remained 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  one  great  party,  and  though 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  occupied  the  place  of  firrt  miniater, 
was  nominally  the  chief  of  another— yet  they  ceaaed  to 
be  considered  as  the  principal  personages  in  the  aute. 
Pitt  and  Fox  attracting  far  more  attention,  were  regarded 
by  the  nation  at  large,  no  less  than  by  parliament, 
as  rival  candidates  for  the  future  government  of  tha 
country. 

LORD  SHELBURNE. 

lO/A  Ju/y.  Lord  Shelburne,  when  atUcked  in  the 
house  of  poem  respecting  the  pensions  granted  to  bif 
two  friends,  particularly  on  that  given  to  Barrd,  which 
excited  the  greatest  comment,  endeavoured  to  »*»»^^ 
origin,  and  consequently  the  odium,  of  having  conferred 
the  latter,  on  Lord  Rockingham.  In  this  attempt  he 
proved,  however,  eminently  unfortunate,  as  bis  ssaeniona 
on  the  subject  produced  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
the  most  unqualified  contradictions  from  the  connecrione 
or  adherenU  of  the  deceased  marquis.  However  painful 
or  humiliating  such  affronts  must  have  been,  which  im- 
peached his  personal  veracity  equally  as  a  roan  and  m  t 
minister,  he  nevertheless  submitted  to  them  without 
making  any  further  eflfort  to  justify  himself  in  the  opinwa 
of  the  public ;  and  the  circumstances  that  attended  the 
prorogation  of  parliament  seemed  to  indicate  his  imp*- 
tience  under  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly,  as  weU 
as  his  apprehensions  of  the  impression  made  on  many 
individuals  by  Fox's  accusations.  Lord  Shettwroee 
courage,  which  was  unquestionable,  hsd  been  P'®'**/f 
theduelUiathe  fought  with  Colonel  Fullerton.  It  b^ 
came  therefore  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  waoldhavi 
tamely  endured  siich  imputations  on  his  private  aaxtCf 
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ter,  if  be  had  possessed  Ibe  means  of  eflectoally  repelling 
thecb.  Even  on  the  subject  of  granting  American  inde- 
pendence, tbere  appeared  so  much  ambiguity,  if  not 
tergiversation  and  contradiction,  in  all  bis  parliamentary 
speeches,  as  greatly  tended  to  persaade  mankiwl  that 
Fox'a  aUegations  respecting  Lord  Sbelburne's  disincli- 
nation  to  concede  the  point,  must  have  bad  a  foundation 
in  truth.  The  very  principle  on  which  be  avowed,  when 
addreseing  the  house  of  peers,  that  he  retained  bis  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  crown, ,  seemed  incompatible  with 
strict  regard  to  political  rectitude.  For  be  declared  in 
the  plainest  language,  that  be  was  not  only  adverse,  in 
bis  own  judgment,  to  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  but  that  whenever  such  a  recog- 
nitioo  should  be  extorted  from  this  country,  **  the  sun  of 
Briiiah  glory  was  for  ever  seL"  Yet  in  the  same  mo- 
ment he  admitted  that,  as  the  majority  of  the  Rocking- 
ham cabinet  were  of  an  opposite  opinion,  be  acquiesced 
in  the  measure,  which  measure,  though  destructive, 
*  as  lie  conceived,  to  Great  Briuin,  he  was  now  ready,  in 
lus  new  capacity,  if  parliament  approved  it,  to  carry  into 
executioo. 

No  political  imputation  affixed  on  Lord  North  had 
cfierated  with  more  force  in  bis  disfavour,  on  the  minds 
of  the  public,  than  the  assertion  of  bis  enemies,  that  be 
proeecated  the  American  war  in  opposition  to.bis  own 
conviction,  from  a  love  of  place,  or  from  unworthy  sub- 
senrience  to  the  royal  will     But  to  a  similar  charge,  the 
new  first  minister  appeared  voluntarily  to  subject  him- 
selC     Lee,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  solicitor-general 
under  the  late  administrstion,  but  who  bad  quitted  bis 
emplojnient  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  adherents 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  strong  parts, 
thou^  of  coarse  manners,  and  who  never  hesitated  to 
expreas  in  the  coarsest  language  whatever  be  thought — 
carried  his  indecorous  abuse  of  the  new  first  lord  of  the 
treaaory  to  even  greater  lengths  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  party  dismissed  from  power.     He  described 
Lord  Shelbnme  ss  deficient  in  probity,  integrity,  and 
every  estiosable  quality  that  ought  to  be  found  in  a  first 
minister  of  Great  Britain — though  he  admitted  that  no- 
bleman's external  talents,  comprehensive  ihformation, 
tod  specious  accomplishments.    The  house  of  commons 
formed  the  scene  of  thik  extraordinary  invective,  leveled 
not  so  much  against  the  public  conduct  of  measures  as 
sgminst  the  moral  character  of  a  person  placed  in  the 
highest  ofSce  of  state.     As  if  to  complete  their  attacks, 
the  daily  new^Mpers  accused  him  of  having  undermined 
Lord  Rockingham  in  the  royal  esteem,  by  the  most  un« 
wertbj  arts,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  office — 
while  tlie  political  caricatures  exhibited  in  the  shops  of 
the  metropolis,  represented  Lord  Shelbume  habited  as 
Guj'Faax,  so  notorious  for  the  part  that  was  assigned 
him  in  the  **  gunpowder  plot,"  under  James  the  Tint, 
holding  a  dark  lantern  in  bis  band,  advancing  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  blow  up  the  treasury. 

llih  July.  Amidst  these  inauspicious,  humiliating, 
and  painful  symptoms  of  public  opinion,  commenced 
that  nobleman's  administration.  Even  to  the  last  mo- 
ment that  the  house  of  commons  remained  sitting,  Burke, 
amoni^  the  querulous  lamentations  that  be  uttered  on 
being  so  suddenly  ejected  from  bis  office  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  a  misfortune  which  seemed  deeply  to  af- 
fect him,  mingled  the  loudest  exclamations  against  the 
iMtf  and  defect  of  principle  in  the  first  minister.  His' 
philippic  was, cut  sfa<>rt  in  the  middle  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Francis  Molineux  as  usher  of  the  black  rod,  sent  to 
•ommon  the  attendance  of  the  memhers  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords,  where  the  king,  already  seated  on 
the  throne,  'was  ready  to  prorogue  the  parliament.  A 
singular  &ct,  arising  out  of  the  late  reforms,  accompanied 
this  cevemony.  Among  the  retnenchments  of  the  royal 
household  and  dignity  which  Burke's  bill  bad  made, 
was  included,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  jewel  office,  the  business  of  which  was 
priodpally  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Egerton,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  bill  having  so  recently  passed 
into  a  law,  no  new  official  regulation  bad  been  adopted 
for  the  removal  or  transportation  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  lbs  crown.  On  the  occasion  of  his  majesty  going  to 
Westminster  to  prorogue  the  two  bouses,  it  became  in- 
difpensable  to  convey  thither  the  crown  and  sceptre, 
together  with  various  other  articles  of  state.  The  master 
of  the  jewel  office  being  suppressed,  in  whose  depart- 
BSDt  thaaa  dif^Mcitions  previously  lay,  application  was 


made  to  the  lord  steward  and  to  the  lord  chamberlain, 
praying  that  orders  might  be  issued  to  the  keeper  of  the 
jewels  in  the  tower  for  bringing  them  to  Westminster 
on  the  day  of  the  prorogation.  But  these  great  officers  of 
state  not  conceiving  themselves  to  possess  a  power  of 
interference,  directions  were  at  length  despatched  for 
the  purpose  from  ^the  home  secretary  of  state's  office. 
After  some  consultation  held  relative  to  the  safest  mode 
of  conveying  these  royal  ornaments,  none  of  the  king's 
carriages  being  sent  to  receive  them,  application  was 
next  made  to  the  magistrates  at  Bow  street,  who  de- 
tached four  or  five  stout  sgents  of  the  poMce  for  their 
protection.  Two  hackney  coaches  being  provided,  in 
which  the  various  articles  were  placed,  with  a  view  to 
render  the  transportation  of  them  more  private,  the  pro- 
cession set  out  circuitously  from  the  lower  by  the  new 
road,  entering  London  again  at  Portland  street,  and  so 
proceeded  down  to  Westminster.  The  blinds  were  kept 
up  the  whole  way,  and  afler  the  prorogation  they  re- 
turned by  the  same  road  without  experiencing  any  acci- 
dent. But  it  is  unquestionable  that  eight  or  ten  desperate 
fellows,  had  they  been  apprised  of  the  circumstance, 
might  have  easily  overpowered  the  persons  employed, 
and  have  carried  off  the  jewels.  The  memorable  enter- 
prise of  Colonel  Blood,  under  Charles  the  Second,  who 
got  possession  of  the  crown  and  sceptre,  though  be  ulti- 
mately failed,  was  a  &r  more  hazardous  undertaking, 
as  in  order  to  execute  it  he  actually  entered  the  tower, 
whereas  in  the  present  instance  the  attempt  might  have 
been  made  in  the  street  or  in  the  new  road.  Any  acci- 
dent of  the  kind  would  necessarily  have  thrown  some 
degree  of  ridicule,  as  well  as  of  blame,  on  a  system  of 
economy  productive  of  such  consequences  in  its  outset 

SIR  THOMAS  RUMBOLD. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  session  of  par- 
liament before  us,  which,  on  account  of  a  degree  of 
mystery  or  ambiguity  accompanying  them,  greatly  ^  ex- 
cited national  curiosity,  may  be  reckoned  the  proceedings 
commenced  against  Sir  Thomas  Rnrobold.  I  say  com- 
menced, because  they  never  were  prosecuted  to  any 
consummation.  This  gentleman  returned,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  from  Madras,  early  in  1781,  under 
imputations  the  most  injurious  to  his  fame.  He  was 
accused  of  having,  while  governor  of  that  important 
settlement,  not  only  amassed  by  every  unbecoming  means 
an  immense  fortune,  but  of  first  provoking  a  war  with 
Hyder  Ali  by  acts  of  imprudent  aggression,  and  then  of 
abandoning  the  country  entrusted  to  bis  care  with  pusil- 
lanimous or  interested  precipitation.  These  charges, 
which  were  solemnly  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  as  chairman  of  the  secret 
committee  appointed  by  the  bouse  of  commons  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  war  in  the  Camatic,  produced 
a  deep  impression  on  the^  public  mind.  We  have  already 
seen  the  steps  which  were  immediately  adopted  by  the 
legislature  to  tie  up  and  impound  Sir  Thomas's  person 
as  well  as  bis  fortune.  But,  in  addition  to  these  precau- 
tions, a  bill  for  inflicting  on  him  pains  and  penalties  as 
a  man  who  bad  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas  himself. 

Such  a  measure,  which  excited  general  approbation, 
appeared  to  be  worthy  the  national  justice,  exerted  in 
punishing  a  great  public  culprit.  The  line  of  policy 
pursued  by  Hastings,  when  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
might  possibly  have  led  to  many  misfortunes,  and  might, 
perhaps,  merit  condemnation.  But  his  motives  were 
admitted  even  by  his  enemies  to  have  been  splendid  and 
elevated,  however  pernicious,  as  they  asserted,  in  their 
operation  or  consequences.  The  maladministration  of 
Rumbold,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  only  directed  to  sordid 
and  selfish  purposes.  Every  party,  it  was  therefore  hoped, 
would  concur  in  carrying  through  such  a  bill,  and  though 
Mr.  Dundas,  after  the  termination  of  Lord  North's 
ministry,  no  longer  acted  in  an  official  situation,  yet,  in 
his  capacity  of  chairman  of  **  the  secret  committee,"  he 
spoke  from  a  great  eminence,  and  might  expect  univer- 
sal support.  Least  of  all  it  was  supposed  could  the 
Rockingham  party,  who  bad  just  come  into  power,  who 
professed  to  call  to  a  severe  account  all  such  as  had 
plundered  or  injured  the  country,  and  who  loudly  de- 
manded an  enquiry  into  East  India  delinquencies,  at- 
tempt to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  justice.  Under 
these  dicumstances  all  men  expected,  and  mftst  men 
hoped,  that  the  bill  in  question  would  have  speedily  found 
its  way  through  the  house  of  commons,  and  have  finally 


passed  into  a  law.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  turned  out 
completely  otherwise.  Meanwhile  the  session  advanced  ; 
a  full  attendance,  as  Mr.  Dundas  asserted  and  complained, 
could  not  be  procured,  and  whether  from  the  operation 
of  that  cause,  or  from  any  other  reason  more  concealed, 
no  progress  was  msde  in  the  businebs.  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold's  person  and  property  remained,  it  is  true,  v 
sequestered  or  restrained,  but  beyond  that  temporary  in- 
terposition no  permanent  punisbxoent  was  inflicted  on 
him. 

Men  who  had  anticipated  much  more  vigorous  and 
speedy  as  well  as  decisive  proceedings,  and  who  beheld 
the  supposed  criminal  thus  elude  or  escape  as  it  were 
the  grasp  of  national  pursuit,  reasoned  and  commented 
on  the  fiict.  Malignity  or  credulity  invented  reasona 
for  whatever  appeared  inexplicable  throughout  the  trans- 
action. Secret  springs  were  asserted  to  have  been  touched 
which  had  arrested  or  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the 
prosecutor.  Time,  place,  and  drcumstancea,  were-  even 
particularised,  all  which,  though  perhaps  untrue  or  ima- 
ginary, seemed,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  themselves 
possible,  but  so  well  fiibricated  and  so  minutely  detailed 
as  to  appear  highly  probable.  I  shall,  however,  relate 
only  such  facts  as  are  unquestionably  authentic 

Rumbold,  though  a  man  of  low  extraction,  and  of  a 
mean  education,  did  not  by  any  means  want  activity, 
judgment,  or  talents.  I  knew  him  well.  In  his  person 
he  was  well  made  and  handsome,  but  his  features,  though 
regular  and  manly,  contained  nothing  in  them  prepos- 
sessing. His  successful  exertions  while  governor  of 
Madras  in  reducing  Pondicherry,  bad  elevated  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
aware  of  the  storm  that  impended  over  him,  he  immedi- 
ately contrived  to  get  into  pariiament,  by  which  means 
he  came  into  daily  collision  and  communication  with 
those  who  might  either  injure  or  could  defend  him. 
That  be  was  not  idle  is  certain,  and  be  attempted  in  bia 
place,  as  a  member  of  the  house,  to  justify  himself  firom 
the  charges  exhibited  against  him,  with  some  ability.  Iq 
addition,  however,  to  these  personal  efibrts,be  soon  found 
means  to  conciliate  a  friend  who  was  supposed  to  have 
laboured  efficaciously  towards  his  extrication. 

That  friend,  who  was  Mr.  Rigby,  the  late  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  having  enjoyed  during  a  great  number  of 
years  one  of  the  most  profitable  places  under  the  crown 
without  any  colleague,  had  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
But  bis  luxurious  and  expendve  manner  of  living  in 
town,  his  magnificent  seat  at  Mistley  Hall,  in  Eiraex, 
where  he  maintained  a  splendid  establishment  of  every 
kind,  when  added  to  his  purchases  of  landed  property, 
had  exhausted  even  means  so  vast,  and  leA  him  as  it 
were  necessitous  in  the  midst  of  wealth.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  aflairs  the  sudden  termination  of  Lord  North's 
administration  not  only  deprived  him  of  bis  employment, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  reform  adopted  by" 
the  new  ministers,  and  in  particular  from  the  regulations 
introduced  by  Burke,  his  successor  in  the  pay-office, 
which  compelled  him  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the 
immense  balances  of  public  money  remaining  in  bis 
hands,  Rigby  became  involved  in  great  pecuniary  em* 
barrassments.  These  balances  having  been  vested  by 
him  in  mortgages  or  in  other  securities,  and  the  public 
funds  suffering  then  under  great  depression,  it  could  not 
be  in  fact  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  means  of  answer- 
ing promptly  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  govern- 
ment for  repayment. 

Rumbold  bad  brought  with  him  from  the  East,  aa 
Verres  did  from  Sicily,  very  ample  resources,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  use  in  time  of  need  for  his  own  pro- 
tection ;  and  Rigby's  situation,  which  was  generally  un- 
derstood, might  render  a  loan  of  money  peculiarly  con- 
venient. That  gentleman  having  no  children,  his  sister's 
son  was  destined  to  inherit  bis  name  and  property. 
Rumbold  bad  a  daughter  whose  age  and  accemplishroents 
qualified  her  to  be  united  to  him  in  marriage.  The 
alliance  being  agreed  on,  it  was  supposed  that  by  the 
secret  articles  the  East  India  governor  advanced  to'  his 
friend  such  a  sum  as  greatly  facilitated  those  [ayments 
of  the  public  money  which  be  was  necessitated  to  furnish 
without  delay.  Afler  entering  into  so  close  a  connec- 
tion, cemented  by  such  binding  ties,  it  might  be  esteemed 
natural  and  even  venial  that  Rigby  should  lend  bis  re- 
ciprocal aid  to  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold.  Though  no  longer 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  Rigby  still  possessed  great  ca- 
pacities of  being  useful,  and  he  was  not  suppoged  to  lie 
under  the  dominion  of  any  fastidious  scruples.    Abovt 
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all,  hu  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Dundas,  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  partiamentary  proaecntion  initituted 
against  Rombold,  might  enable  Rigby  to  find  means  and 
opportunities  of  diminishing  those  pnjadices  or  sofVen- 
ing  those  impressions  that  operated  most  injnriouslj 
against  the  accused  person.  No  proof  has  been,  indeed, 
ever  produced,  that  improper  means  were  used  to  effect 
this  object ;  but  the  public  being  in  possession  of  certain 
facts,  and  observing  that  the  proceedings  so  vigorously 
begun  in  parliament  against  Rumbold  seemed  unaccount- 
ably to  languish,  and  eventually  to  expire  instead  of 
being  propelled,  necessarily  inferred  that  there  must  exist 
some  latent  cause  which  had  blunted  the  edge  of  the 
weapon.  Rumbold,  it  is  certain,  finally  extricated  him- 
self, though  whether  the  ostensible  reasons  assigned  for 
the  fact  formed  the  only  circumstances  that  conduced  to 
his  escape,  or  whether  more  efficacious  and  cogent  argu- 
ment of  any  kind  were  used,  must  always  remain  matter 
of  conjecture  and  assertion,  like  many  other  obscure 
points  of  biographical  history. 

THE  MINISTER. 

The  sesrion  being  now  terminated.  Lord  Bhelbume 
might  be  regarded  as  secure  in  the  possession  of  his 
newly  acquired  power,  at  least  for  several  months.  During 
that  interval,  means,  it  was  naturally  imagined,  could 
easily  be  discovered  of  cementing  and  confirming  the 
ministry.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  already  begun 
with  America,  which,  if  successful,  it  was  probable  must 
eventually  lead  to  a  treaty  with  our  European  enemies. 
The  tolents  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  were  con- 
sidered as  eminently  adapted  to  diplomatic  discussions, 
in  the  conduct  of  which  his  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  continenUl  courts,  enabled  him,  it 
was  said,  to  act  at  once  with  vigour  and  perspicuity. 
If  he  had  lost  the  abilities  of  Fox  and  Burke  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  he  had  on  the  other  band  secured 
and  attached  to  him  two  men  no  less  able  in  different 
ways,  Pitt  and  Dundas.  He,  moreover,  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  sovereign,  who,  as  all  men  supposed, 
would  from  necessity,  if  not  from  inclination,  support  a 
minister  preferred  by  himself  to  his  present  office.  Lord 
North  might  even,  it  was  hoped,  feel  a  far  stronger  dis- 
position to  join  the  actual  administration  whenever  par- 
liament should  meet  again,  than  to  unite  with  the  Rock- 
ingham party,  his  inveterate  enemies.  Under  this  aspect 
of  public  afiairs,  though  Lord  Shelbume  neither  stood 
high  in  the  national  opinion  as  a  man  of  severe  inte- 
grity and  probity  like  bis  deceased  predecessor,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  nor  could  command  that  parlia- 
mentary strength  which  Lord  North  still  in  some  measure 
influenced  or  led,  yet  many  persons  considered  his  tenure 
of  office  as  by  no  means  precarious,  and  augured  well  of 
its  duration. 

'      BURKE—FOX. 

Burke*s  invectives  against  the  first  minister,  which 
continued  to'  the  last  instant  that  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment peimitted,  were  nevertheless  suspended  while  the 
prorogation  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  the  house  of 
commons.  However  violent  he  might  be  in  his  place, 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  Burke  never  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  people.  But  Fox,  who  acted  no  less 
as  a  demagogue  than  as  the  representative  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  who  always  seemed  to  take  the  Gracchi  for  his 
model,  anxious  to  appeal  from  his  late  dismission  by  the 
king  to  the  popular  suffrage,  convoked  his  constituents, 
in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  for  his  resigna- 
tion. They  met,  almost  immediately  after  the  session 
closed,  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  reiterated  all  the 
heads  of  accusation  against  Lord  Shelbume,  which  he 
had  already  detailed  a  few  days  before  in  the  house  of 
commons :  but  the  general  impression,  even  among  that 
audience,  which  heard  him  with  partiality,  seemed  never- 
theless to  be,  that  personal  ambition  and  rivalry,  more 
than  real  principle  or  patriotism,  had  regulated  bis  con- 
duct. The  specious  pretence  under  which  the  meeting 
was  assembled,  namely,  that  of  petitioning  the  crown  for 
a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people,  produced, 
however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  unanimous 
assent.   He  then  dismissed  them  till  the  ensuing  winter. 

T^E  ROYAL  GEORGE. 
JlugU!  .muel  Hood,  whom  the  victorious  ad- 

miral in  Indies  detached  a  few  days  after  the 

deieat  c       .  — .^e,  with  several  vesaels,  in  pursuit  of 


the  flying  enemy,  having  come  np  with  some  of  them, 
captured  two  more  French  line-of-battle  ships,  as  well- 
as  two  frigates,  off  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  St  Do- 
mingo. Though  these  eminent  naval  advantages  secured 
Jamaica  from  invasion  or  attack,  yet,  far  from  regaining 
any  of  our  insular  possessions  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  on  the  contrary,  such  was  our  state  of  exhausture, 
that  Spain  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  Bahama 
Islands,  which  she  easily  reduced  to  her  obedience.  But 
the  attention  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  became  more 
powerfully  as  well  as  painfully  attracted  by  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  *<  Royal  George,"  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time,  than  by  the  loss  of  any  transatlantic  set- 
tlements. This  ship,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
British  navy,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  nation  considered  as 
superior  to  every  other  people  in  nautical  skill,  disap- 
peared in  an  instant,  on  the  29th  of  August,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  midst  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  carrying 
with  her  to  the  bottom  an  English  admiral,  and,  as  it 
was  computed,  near  a  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  reflect 
on  such  an  event  without  amazement  as  well  as  horror. 
The  gloom  and  consternation  diffused  by  the  intelligence 
over  the  metropolis,  are  hardly  to  be  conceived,  and  the 
incredibility  of  the  fact  increased  the  sense  of  the  disas- 
ter. No  parallel  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  our 
naval  annals;  probably  not  in  those  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  In  a  superstitious  age,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  considered  as  ominous  of  the  greatest  national 
or  royal  misfortunes.  That  tempests,  fire,  or  rocks  and 
quicksands,  should  swallow  up  and  destroy  the  proudest 
works  of  human  art,  is  natural — often  unavoidable. 
When  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  perished,  together  with  his  ship  and  all  his  crew, 
wrecked  on  the  SciUy  Islands ;  or  when  the  ««  Victory," 
under  George  the  Second,  foundered  in  the  Race  of  AI- 
demey,  with  Admiral  Balchen,  and  eleven  hundred 
persons  on  board ;  such  calamities  were  in  the  order  of 
things,  however  much  to  be  deplored.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  only  an  utter  disregard  to  common  pru- 
dential precautions,  coqld  have  produced  an  event  so 
unprecedented.  Her  very  name,  and  her  superiority  in 
size,  as  well  as  in  strength,  to  every  other  ship  in  the 
service,  she  carrying  a  hundred  guns,  added  to  the  bit- 
terness of  the  reflections  which  her  loss  occasioned 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Those  who  recollect  that  the 
"  Queen  Chariotte,"  a  man-of-war  of  the  first  rate,  car- 
rjriiig  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  with  an  admiral's  flag, 
was  consumed  by  somewhat  similar  negligence,  together 
with  near  seven  hundred  of  her  crew,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1800,  near  the  port  of  Leghorn,  may  find  ample 
reason  for  speculation  on  the  singularity  of  two  such 
disastrous  events  having  taken  place  within  eighteen 
years  of  each  other,  under  the  same  reign. 

NAVAL  DISASTERS. 
September.  The  melancholy  impression  made  by  the 
catastrophe  just  related,  .became,  if  possible,  still  more 
strongly  excited  immediately  afterwards,  by  other  naval 
misfortunes  equally  afflicting  in  their  nature.  If  the  fact 
of  the  «*  Royal  George"  going  down  at  her  anchors, 
when  no  danger  was  even  apprehended,  stands  without 
precedent  in  our  maritime  records,  the  fatality  which 
seemed  to  pnrsue  the  ships  of  the  line  that  had  been 
captured  by  Rodney  on  the  12lh  of  April,  as  well  as 
most  of  our  own  men-of-war,  accompanying  the  French 
prizes,  on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies,  can  scarce- 
ly be  equaled  in  modem  history.  The  chain  of  ship- 
wrecks and  adverse  events  that  attended  Commodore 
Anson's  expedition  round  Gape  Horn,  in  1744,  which 
so  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  his  squadron  ;  even 
the  disasters  so  pathetically  related  in  the  same  work, 
that  ruined  the  fleet  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Pizarro, 
nearly  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  at  the  same  time — those 
calamities,  however  extraordinary  and  tragical  they  ap- 
pear, yet  sink  on  a  comparison  with  the  destruction 
experienced  by  our  devoted  ships  in  1782,  when  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Captain  Inglefield  has  commemorated 
the  fate  of  the  "  Centaur,"  as  well  as  his  own  astonish- 
ing escape,  when  she  foundered  with  her  officers  and 
crew.  That  affecting  narrative  may  serve  as  too  faith- 
ful a  picture  of  the  misfortunes  experienced  by  the  other 
vessels.  The  *«  Ramillies,"  a  name  proverbially  unfor- 
tunate in  the  English  navy,  was  set  on  fire  when  it  be- 
came impossible  any  longer  either  to  navigate  or  to 
preaenre  her.    One  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line,  the 


**  Hector,"  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  more  severe  triab 
of  every  kind ;  in  the  course  of  which,  all  that  booMii 
fortitude,  skill,  and  courage,  when  combined,  coold  tfiKt 
was  performed  by  our  officers  and  seamen.  They  were 
almost  miraculously  saved,  though  the  ^  Hector^  her- 
self perished. 

Over  the  closing  scene  of  the  *<  Ville  de  Ptris,**  u 
well  as  over  the  fate  of  the  **  Glorieux,"  an  impenetra- 
ble curtain  is  drawn.  It  is  certain  that  the  second,  t 
French  seventy-four  gun  ship,  commanded  by  the 
honourable  Captain  Cadogan,  disappeared  daring  the 
middle  watch,  ^on  the  night  of  the  17th  or  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  firing  many  signals  of  distress.  Her  ligbti 
had  been  visible  till  that  time,  but  when  day  appeared, 
no  vestiges  of  her  were  discovered,  and  she  dottbtlea 
foundered  during  the  storm.  Nor  was  De  Grasee'i  ship, 
originally  purchased  with  so  vast  an  effusion  of  Mood, 
and  herself  the  pride  of  the  French  navy,  ever  dcitined 
to  reach  an  English  port.  The  hasty  repairs  giv«a  her 
at  Jamaica  could  only  be  slight  or  partial,  and  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that,  during  the  gale  of  wind  whid^ 
proved  so  fatal,  her  guns  breaking  loose,  tore  open  her 
side,  and  accelerated,  if  they  did  not  cause,  her  final  de- 
struction. Tidings  of  her  were  long  expected,  and  the 
nation  continued  to  nourish  hopes  for  many  months  of 
her  reappearance.  About  this  time,  while  her  fate  still 
remained  problematical,  a  man  was  brought  to  the  admi- 
ralty, and  there  examined,  who  had  been  taken  up  at 
sea,  nearly  senseless  and  attenuated,  tied  to  or  floating 
on  a  hen-coop.  He  asserted,  and  his  testimony  appeared 
to  be  entitled  to  credit,  that  he  served  on  board  the 
*<  Ville  de  Paris"  as  a  common  sailor  at  the  moment 
when  she  foundered.  But  few  or  no  particulars  leiatiTs 
to  the  event  itself  could  be  extracted  from  this  sorvivor, 
who,  as  I  was  assured  by  a  flag  officer  that  qaestioned 
him,  possessed  neither  faculties  nor  memory  to  recoaot 
almost  any  circumstance,  except  the  fact  of  her  Ion. 
Admiral  Graves,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  was  censured 
by  the  popular  voic«  for  having  stood  some  degrees  moro 
to  the  northward,  in  returning  home  across  the  Atlantkv 
at  that  season,  than  he  needed  to  have  done,  or  than  he 
was  warranted  in  doing  by  Lord  Rodney's  orders.  Bat 
this  accusation  may  possibly  have  been  more  severe  thto 
just,  though  I  think  I  have  heard  Lord  Rodney  himself 
state  the  circumstance,  and  express  his  conviction  of  the 
injurious  consequences  that  resulted  from  na?igating  in 
too  high  a  latitude  during  a  time  of  equinoctial  gaks. 

SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Happily  the  gloom  which  these  melancholy  events 
diffused,  was  speedily  relieved  and  dissipated  by  trans- 
actions of  the  most  exhilarating  nature.  Minorca,  it  is 
true,  had  surrendered  early  in  the  summer,  but  GibnI- 
tar,  which  fortress  still  resbted,  attracted,  no  less  iroffl 
the  prodigious  means  employed  for  its  reduction  by  the 
enemy,  than  from  the  energy  and  activity  exerted  in  its 
defence,  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The  two  most 
memorable  sieges  which  are  recorded  in  modem  history, 
namely,  that  of  Antwerp,  undertaken  by  Alexander 
Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  under  Philip  the  Second,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  Ostend,  begun  by  the 
Spanish  General  Spinola,  only  a  few  years  later,  how- 
ever illustrious  they  have  each  been  rendered  from  the 
long  protracted  residence  made  by  the  besieged,  were 
both  finally  crowned  with  success.  Gibraltar,  on  the 
contrary,  repelled  the  assailants  in  the  most  brilliaot 
manner.  All  the  means  that  human  art,  expense,  end 
force,  could  collect  or  combine,  by  land  as  well  as  by  ses, 
were  accumulated  under  its  walls,  while  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  unconscious  of  the  lament* 
able  destiny  preparing  for  themselves  in  the  womb  of 
time,  seemed  to  vie  in  their  efforts  to  accelerate  its  (aD. 
Charies  the  Third,  who  then  reigned  in  Spain,  already 
anticipated  the  completion  of  an  event  which,  as  be 
justly  conceived,  would  render  hb  name  and  reign  im- 
mortal in  the  Spanish  annals.  Under  the  same  fallacioos 
expectation,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  despatched  his  youngest 
brother.  Count  d'Artois,  to  assist  at  ita  surrender,  while 
the  Barl>ary  powers,  though  by  no  means  indiflerent  or 
uninterested  spectators  of  this  great  contest,  and  though 
they  are  said  to  have  put  up  prayers  in  all  their  mosques 
for  our  success,  yet  quietly  expected  the  result  without 
making  the  smallest  effort  in  our  &vour. 

If  Lord  Rodney  acquired  so  much  personal  glory  by 
his  victory  over  De  Grasse,  General  Elliot  did  not  esta- 
blish a  less  brilliant  rq>ntatioii  by  bis  repulse  m^  ^^^ 
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of  the  SpMiuh  floadog  btUeriei  on  the  13th  of  Septam- 
ber  of  the  nme  yeer.  The  American  war,  which  at 
Stratoga  and  at  Yoriitown  displayed  ipectaclee  bo 
hoffliliatiog  to  the  British  arnia,  terminated  with  the 
most  qilendid  triumphs  OTer  oar  European  enemies ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  (like 
the  Mcond  Punic  war  in  antiquity,)  exhibits,  between 
1777  end  1782,  the  greatest  referees  of  adTcrse  and  of 
prosperous  fortune.  While  we  lost  so  Tast  an  empire 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  we  humbled  with  one  hand  the 
French  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies,  annihilating  with 
the  other  the  combined  effiurts  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  were  concentred  for  the  subjugation  of  a  distant 
giiriiOB,  apparently  leA  to  its  own  capacities  of  defence, 
tad  cat  off  from  the  obvious  means  of  relief!  But  even 
ifier  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  veesels  and  batte- 
ries, it  seemed  still  impossible  to  throw  into  Gibraltar 
timely  supplies  of  mmmunition,  competent  to  recruit  the 
expeaditaie  that  had  taken  place  during  the  siege.  Pro- 
nuoii%  fuel,  clothing,  as  well  as  many  other  esswntial 
•r  iodispoisible  articles,  could  only  be  sent  cmt  firom 
Eogknd.  Near  fifty  French  and  Spanish  ships  of  the 
hoe,  which  occupied  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  appeared  to 
let  at  defiance  aU  approach.  Notvrithstanding  these  ap- 
pozeotlj  insuperable  obstacles,  the  attempt  succeeded,  in 
•ppoation  to  every  impediment 

October*  So  low  had  sunk  the  numerical  naval  force 
ef  Greet  Britain  at  this  period,  as  compared  vrith  the 
ftreagthef  the  enemy,  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
adauralty  under  the  new  administration  could  only  equip 
tod  aeud  to  sea  thirty-four  rail  of  the  line— which  fleet 
dill  not  quit  Spithead  till  nearly  the  day  on  which  General 
EUiot  had  alieady  repulsed  and  burnt  the  floating  bat- 
teries, under  the  walls  of  the  besieged  fortress.  Yet 
De?er  was  the  real  superiority  of  our  navy  in  skill  and 
ocieDce  more  evidently  demonstrated  than  in  succeasfuUy 
throwing  succours  into  a  place  invested  by  sea  and  land, 
without  committing  any  event  to  hazard,  or  afibrding  to 
adversaries  so  numerous  the  slightest  advantage.  Lord 
Howe,  who  conducted  and  commanded  the  whole  enter- 
prise, raanilested  such  a  combination  of  tactics  and  of 
ability  in  his  manoeuvres,  as  place  his  name  deservedly 
high  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  If  the  reputation 
that  he  attained  on  this  occaaion  seems  less  brilliant  than 
the  &me  acquired  by  Rodney  in  vanquishing  De  Grasse, 
it  was  not  on  that  account  leas  permanent  or  solid. 
Without  engaging,  he  defied  the  combined  fleete— ofiered 
battle,  but  did  not  seek  i^— effiscted  every  object  of  the 
expeifition  by  relieving  Gibraltar,  and  then  retreated, 
Mowed  indeed  by  the  enemy,  but  not  attadtod.  They 
made,  it  is  true,  a  show  of  l^hting,  but  never  ventured 
toeome  to  dose  action.  And  with  sud^  contempt  did 
Lord  Howe  treat  the  cannonade  commenced  by  the  van, 
composed  of  French  ships  under  La  Motte  Piquet,  that, 
having  ordered  all  bis  men  on  board  the  «  VicUiry*'  to 
lie  down  flat  on  the  deck,  in  order  that  their  lives  might 
not  be  needlessly  exposed,  he  disdained  to  return  a  aingle 
shot  against  such  cautious  or  timid  opponents. 

Pigot,  who  had  succeeded  to  Rodney  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  by  no  means  emu- 
lated his  example  of  activity  and  enterprise.  Though 
placed  at  the  head  of  six  and  forty  sail  of  the  line,  he 
neither  effected  nor  attempted  any  object  during  more 
than  six  months  that  he  held  the  commiand.  Such  inac- 
tivi^  seemed  to  reproach  the  ministry  who  had  sent  him 
thither,  and  excited  severe  animadveraions  on  Fox.  In 
the  East  Indies,  and  there  only,  where  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  was  opposed  to  Suffrein,  France  still  maintained 
the  contest  on  the  water.  That  active  and  intrepid 
officer  last  named,  the  most  able  of  any  employed  by 
Louia  the  Sixteenth  during  the  whole  progreas  of  the 
war,  made  repeated,  though  ineffectual,  efforts  for  eom- 
paUiog  the  Baglish  squadron  to  abandon  the  coast  of 
CoromandeL 

PEACE  WITH  AMERICA. 

^vvember.  While  Lord  Howe  thus  plaoed  in  security 
tba  most  briUiant  foreign  posseeaion  of  the  crown  la 
^ff*  negotiations  of  a  padAc  nature  were  carrying 
«  at  Ptei^  both  wilh  Anvka  nd  with  the  other 
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coaleaced  powers.  The  articles  conduded  with  the 
revolted  colonies,  which  were  first  proviuonally  signed, 
did  not  indeed  demand  either  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  or  supeiior  diplomatic  talents,  in  order  to  conduct 
them  to  prosperous  termination — ^where  almost  every 
possible  concession  was  made  on  the  part  of  England, 
merely  to  obtain  firom  America  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Not  only  their  independence  was  recognised  in  the  most 
explidt  terms — territory,  rivers,  lakes,  commerce,  islands, 
ports,  and  fortified  places,  Indian  allies,  byalists,  all  were 
given  up  to  the  congress.  In  fixing  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  ideal  limits,  igno- 
rantly  adopted  on  our  part,  were  laid  down  amidat 
unknown  tracts.  Franklin,  who,  as  one  of  the  four 
American  commissioners  appointed  to  manage  the  treaty, 
affixed  hia  name  to  the  instrument  of  provisional  pad* 
fication— enjoyed  at  the  advanced  period  of  fourscore 
years,  the  satisfoction  of  witnessing  the  complete  eman- 
dpation  of  his  countrymen  firom  Qnatt  Britain,  to  effect 
which  he  had  so  eminently  contributed  by  his  talents 
and  exertions.  Few  subjects,  bom  and  educated,  like 
him,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  have,  in  any  age 
of  the  earth,  vrithout  drawing  the  sword  in  person, 
obtained  so  gratifying  a  triumph  over  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  have  aided  to  produce  a  greater  political 
revolution  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

LORD  SHELBURNE. 
December.  A  firat  minister,  who  possessed  so  slender 
a  portion  of  moral  reputation,  of  popularity,  or  of  influ- 
ence over  the  two  housee  of  parliament,  as  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  would,  it  was  supposed,  have  employed  the  interval 
subsequent  to  the  prorogation  in  strengthening  by  every 
exertion,  his  tenure  of  power.  Unless  he  either  regain^ 
the  heads  of  the  Rockingham  party,  or  condliated  Lord 
North,  which  last  measuro  seemed  to  be  more  natural — 
it  was  obvious  that  he  might  at  any  moment  be  crushed 
by  the  union  of  those  leaders.  On  the  opening  of  the 
session,  it  soon  however  became  evident  that  no  such 
approximation  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration rdied  for  support  upon  its  own  proper  strength. 
But  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  North  and  lifr.  Fox, 
though  both  acted  in  opposition  to  government,  and 
though  both  joined  in  treating  wilh  roprobation  or  vrith 
ridicule  the  provisional  treaty  conduded  with  America, 
yet  remained  nevertheleee  still  in  completo  and  hostile 
separation.  Scarcely  did  they  refirain,  on  every  occasion 
that  presented  itself;  from  personal  reflections  on  each 
other ;  and  when  Fox  ventured  to  divide  the  house  on 
the  question  of  addressing  the  king,  to  lay  befinre  them 
some  parts  of  the  provisional  articles,  he  was  lefl  in  a 
minority  of  only  forty*six — ^while  the  ministry,  supported 
by  Lord  North,  displayed  an  imposing  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  nineteen.  Neither  the  peace  made  with 
the  American  states,  nor  even  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  by  Great  Britain,  being  however  in  them- 
selves complete,  till  a  treaty  should  be  likewiM  conduded 
with  France,  attention  became  wholly  directed  to  the 
issue  of  the  pending  negotiations  with  that  courL  On 
their  termination,  whether  it  should  prove  hostile  or 
pacific  nil  men  foresaw  that  the  two  great  parties  who 
now  stood  at  bay,  without  joining  each  other  or  uniting 
with  Lord  Shelbume,  would  necessarily  take  some  ded- 
sive  step,  most  beneficial  or  most  iigorioos  in  its  results 
to  the  administration. 

.Though  parliament  sat  for  only  a  veiy  short  period 
during  the  month  of  December,  scarcely  exceeding  a 
fortnight,  previous  to  their  adjournment  till  afVer  Christ- 
mas, yet  one  very  interesting  debate  which  arose  in  the 
house  of  commons  produced  a  material  operation  on 
some  artides  of  the  peace  then  negotiating  with  the 
houae  of  Bourbon.  Rumours  which  acquired  consider^ 
able,  if  not  implidt  credit,  wero  curculated  throughout 
the  metropolis,  stating  that  Lord  Shdbnrne  had  not  only 
manifested  a  disposition,  but  had  even  consented,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  cabinet,  to  cede  Gibralur  to  Spain 
on  certain  conditions.  They  wero  indeed  of  such  a 
nature  as  in  the  estimation  of  many  able  men  would 
have  fully  justified  ministeia  in  restoring  to  the  catholic 
king  thai  expeanve  fortiees.    I  baveiieen  assnied  thatj 


Charies  the  Third,  in  his  eagemees  to  reannex  Gibialtar 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  o£bred  in  exchange  for  it  the 
Canary  Islands,  together  with  Porto  Rico  in  the  West 
Indies;  the  former  of  which  possessions,  from  #ieir 
situation  in  the  Atlantic,  their  climate  and  productions, 
might  be  rendered  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Great 
Britain,  while  the  latter  island  must  be  considered  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  Jamaica  in  extent,  fertility,  and  po« 
litical  importance.  Gibraltar,  however  dear  to  the  na- 
tional vanity,  and  whatever  flattering  recoUectiona  the 
late  glorious  defence  might  awaken,  couM  not,  it  vras 
imagined,  be  put  in  competition  with  the  Canaries  and 
Porto  Rico.  Sir  George  Howard,  who  was  himself  a  gene- 
ral officer,  having  neverthdess  unexpectedly  provoked  and 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  commons  a  discussion 
relative  to  that  fortress,  and  the  possibility  that  iU  cession 
or  alienatioa  to  Spain  might  be  in  contemplation,  it 
soon  appeared  that  men  of  all  parties  wen  imbued  with 
partialitiea  so  warm  and  violent  in  its  fiivour,  and  such 
indignation  was  manifested  at  the  bare  idea  of  eeding  it 
even  for  any  equivalent  however  valuable,  that  the  in- 
tention was  relinquished.  The  substance  of  the  debate 
having  been  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  a  person 
stationed  in  the  gaUeiy,  and  immediately  communicated 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  he  despatched  a  messenger  with  it 
the  next  morning  to  our  minister  at  Paris,  Mr.  Fitsher- 
bert,  now  Lord  St.  Helens,  enjdning  him  to  lay  it  before 
the  Count  de  Yergennes  and  the  Count  d'Arauda.  f 
know  from  good  authority  that  the  latter  nobleman,  who 
was  then  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, had  recdved  the  most  positive  instructions  not  to 
sign  any  peace  with  Great  Britain,  however  favourable 
the  terms  might  be  in  other  respects,  unless  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar  constituted  one  of  the  artides  of  the  treaty. 
Finding,  nevertheless,  after  the  communication  above 
mentioned,  that  no  equivalent  would  be  accepted  for  its 
restitution,  D'Arando,  in  disobedience  to  these  orders, 
finally  affixed  hia  name  to  the  act,  taking  on  himself  the 
risk  and  the  responsibility. 

January^  1783.  Throughout  a  considerable  part  of 
the  month  of  January,  the  greatest  fluctuation  of  public 
opinion  prevailed  relative  to  the  final  success  of  the 
treaties  agitating  at  Paris,  and  as  late  as  the  18th,  the 
queen's  birthday,  the  prevalent  ideas  in  the  drawing- 
room  were  generally  adverse  to  the  probability  of  a  fe- 
voorable  issue;  but  five  days  afterwards,  intelligence 
arrived  in  Londcta  that  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles. Lord  Keppel,  dther  from  repentance  of  his 
conduct  in  having  quitted  Fox  after  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham's  decMse,  or  suspideus  of  the  approaching 
dissdution  of  the  aetual  ministry,  or,  as  he  asserted 
afterwards  on  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  house 
of  peers,  disapproving  the  artides  of  the  treaty  recently 
conduded,  immediately  resigfned  his  employment  of  first 
lord  of  the  admirdty.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Howe, 
and  eariy  in  the  month  of  February  the  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen  was  named  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France.  Though  the  house  of  commons  had  met  on 
the  2 1st  of  January,  pursuant  to  ito  adjournment,  yet  no 
business  of  moment  was  brought  forward,  dther  by 
ministere  or  by  thdr  opponents,  during  the  oonsidereble 
interval  of  near  a  month  which  elapsed  prtvieos  to  the 
day  fixed  for  discussiag  the  articles  of  the  peace  in  both 
houses  of  parliament.  They  had  intermediately  been 
exchanged  and  ratified  by  the  two  govemmente.  A 
more  than  ordinary  interest  was  exdted  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  nation,  the  stability  or  dismission  of  the 
administration  evidently  dqwnding  on  the  parliamentary 
approval  or  disapprobation  ^  the  treaty.  In  the  house 
of  lords  there  seemed  to  be,  indeed,  little  danger  of  in- 
curring a  vote  of  censure.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
lower  house,  where  the  minister,  in  addition  to  his  own 
slender  personal  strength,  and  the  individuals  holding 
offices  under  the  crown,  could  only  expect  support  dther 
from  persons  indined  to  maintain  indifferently  every 
government,  or  from  those  independent  merobere  vrho» 
disregarding  all  motives  of  party,  might  be  induced  to 
approve  the  treaties  on  the  ground  of  their  abstract 
mwita,  aad  their  just  daim  to  national  gtatkude. 
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FacUi  such  as  these,  which  were  pdlpabiie  to  all,  could 
Dot  pu»silily  escape  the  attention  of  him  who  was  most 
deeply  iniereated  in  their  result.  And  it  has  always 
appeared  to  persons  uninformed  one  of  the  most  inex- 
plicable evenu  of  onr  time,  that  Lord  Shellmrne,  who 
must  have  perceived  the  impo«sibility  of  maintaining 
himaelf  in  power  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  without 
the  aid  of  one  or  of  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties 
in  opposition,  yet  allowed  parlian^nt  to  meet  for  the 
txpress  purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  peace 
without  conciliating  previously  the  leaders  of  either  side. 
Was  he  then  inditierent  to  the  pn^servfction  of  that  office 
vrhich  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  address,  and  not 
unaccompanied  with  a  degree  of  obloquy  1  No  person 
can  believe  or  suppose  it.  Neither  his  adherents  nor 
bis  enemies  ever  uiaintained  such  an  opinion.  How, 
therefore,  are  we  to  interpret  a  conduct  so  contrary  to 
all  this  dictates  of  ambition,  policy,  and  self-interest  1  In 
order  to  explain  it,  I  shall  state  such  circumstances  as 
have  been  related  to  roe  from  individuals  possessing  in- 
formation, which  will  at  least  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  subject. 

It  seemed  certainly  roost  natural  that  of  the  two  par- 
ties excluded  from  power,  Lord  Shelbume  should  have 
addressed  himself  to  that  body  of  men  which  still  con- 
sidered Li»rd  North  at  its  head.  To  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it  I  know  that  he  did  in  fact  make 
advances,  either  personally  or  by  his  friends.  The  Ame- 
rican war  being  terminated,  the  principal  object  of  dis- 
union between  the  late  and  ths  present  first  minister 
was  at  an  end.  Lord  Sbelburne  was,  moreover,  known 
to  have  pertinadonsly  resisted  the  concession  of  inde- 
pendence to  America.  His  reluctance  and  duplicity,  or 
at  least  his  ambiguity,  relative  to  granting  unconditional 
indejiendence  to  the  thirteen  colonies,  formed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  accusation  against  him  on  the 
part  of  Fox  and  the  Rockingham  party.  It  could  not 
be  doubted  that  the  king,  who,  availing  himself  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  had  elevated  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  to  the  place  that  he  held,  and  who  deprecated 
no  event  so  mueli  as  being  a  second  time  compelled  to 
take  Fox  into  bis  councils,  would  secretly  approve,  and 
would  sincerely  promote,  any  msasure  tending  to  ex- 
elude  him  from  administration.  Of  all  political  anions 
that  could  be  effected,  an  alliance  between  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Shelbume,  it  was  therefore  assumed,  must  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  sovereign.  Nor,  as  I  have  been 
assured,  did  there  exist  any  insurmountable  personal 
antipathies  or  impediments  between  those  two  noble  per- 
sons which  could  have  prevented  such  an  event  taking 
place.  But  though  they  might  have  been  willing  to 
coalesce,  there  were  other  individuals  in  the  ministry 
not  possessed  of  so  tractable  or  so  conciliating  a  dis- 
position. Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  both 
inflexibly  refused  to  sit  in  cabinet  with  Lord  North, 
whom  they  considered  as-the  chief  author  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  they  remained  firm  upon  that  article. 
Such  an  obstacle  was  neither  to  be  surmounted  nor  to 
be  removed.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  might,  indeed, 
have  been  dismissed  without  any  apprehension  of  its 
producing  very  injurious  results,  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  and  duration  of  the  ministry.  His 
high  character  and  bis  name,  joined  to  his  eminent 
talents,  formed  the  best  security  that  Lord  Sbelburne 
possesaed  for  earrying  nny  measure  through  the  house 
of  commons.  If,  therefore,  in  order  to  gain  Lord  North, 
be  had  thrown  Pitt  into  opposition,  no  exertions  could 
have  long  resisted  his  and  Fox's  united  attacks,  fighting 
aide  by  side.  And  the  house  itself  would  probably, 
nay,  infallibly,  ha%'0  reprobated  such  a  junction,  when 
attained  by  the  expulsion  of  Pitt  from  power.  These 
causes  prevented  any  attempt  being  made  to  gain  Lord 
North's  support,  by  admitting  him  and  his  principal 
friends  to  placet  in  the  cabinet ;  and  bis  friendship,  it  was 
obvious,  could  not  be  obtained  on  any  inferior  terms. 

THE  COALITION. 
February,  In  this  perplexing  dilemma,  overtures  of 
conciliation  were  made  to  Fox,  on  the  part  of  adminis- 
tration, offering  to  replace  him  and  his  connections  in 
office,  under  Lord  Shelbume,  as  first  minister.  The 
king  was  induced,  though  reluctantly,  to  allow  and  to 
approve  of  the  proposals,  on  the  ground  of  sute  neces- 
sity, it  being  esteemed  a  less  evil  to  admit  Fox  into  the 
eabinH  by  nagotiation  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  his  en- 
taring  it  by  storm.  In  the  fixst  caaa»  ha  wauid  ramain 
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still  in  a  minority,  while  the  tressury  would  be  com- 
pletely independent  of  him,  whereas  in  the  second  event 
he  would  dictate  the  law.  But  Fox,  though  he  professed 
himself  willing  to  make  a  part  in  an  administration 
formed  upon  a  broad  basis,  and  therefore  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  proposition,  exacted  one  indispensable  pre- 
liminary, namely.  Lord  Shelburne's  dismission  or  reitig- 
nation.  Unless  the  treasury  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  the  new  recognised  head  of 
the  Rockingham  party,  and  unless  Lord  Sbelburne  were 
wholly  excluded  from  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  he  peremp- 
torily refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
With  all  the  other  principal  individuals  composing  the 
ministry,  he  declared  his  readiness  to  act,  but  personally 
to  Lord  Sbelburne  his  repugnance  continued  insurmount- 
able, and  could  not  be  removed  by  any  eflbrts. 

Such,  as  I  have  always  understood,  were  the  two 
leading  principles  on  which  was  subsequently  reared 
that  celebrated  junction  between  Lord  North  and  Fox, 
which,  from  its  extraordinary  nature,  and  more  extra- 
ordinary effects,  has  obtained  in  English  history,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  all  other  political  unions  or  alliance 
ever  contracted  in  our  time,  the  name  of  the  "  Coalition.'* 
The  proscription  of  Lord  North  by  Pitt,  and  of  Lord 
Sbelburne  by  Fox,  of  necessity  drove  these  two  excluded 
ministers  into  each  other's  arms,  at  once  obliterated  all 
past  causes  of  offence  between  them,  and  impelled  them, 
banishing  every  retrospect,  as.well  as  in  some  measure 
setting  public  opinion  at  defiance,  only  to  look  foiward 
to  the  joint  possession  of  power.  As  the  17th  of  February 
stood  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  articles  of  pence 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  as  Lord  North  dis- 
approved of  many  of  those  articles  no  less  strongly  than 
Fox,  it  became  obvious  that  they  must,  in  all  caves,  di- 
vide together  on  that  night  against  the  administration. 
And  if  they  should  find  themselves  in  a  majority,  as 
was  highly  probable,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  the  minis- 
ters n»ust  retire  from  office.  But  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  triumph,  and  to  form  n  new  administration, 
some  mutual  understanding,  if  not  some  principles  of 
permanent  accommodation,  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  both  individuals.  Otherwise,  however  victorious  they 
might  prove  in  parliament,  they  would  probhbiy  derive 
no  benefit  from  their  superiority,  and  Lord  Sbelburne, 
though  vanquished  in  the  house  of  commons,  might 
9till  contrive  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  first 
minister. 

These  considerations,  in  themselves  most  forcible, 
acquiring  hourly  strength  as  the  day  approached  for  the 
discussion  of  the  peace,  produced  some  symptoms  of 
mutual  tendency  towards  reconciliation.  Never,  per- 
haps, did  two  men  exist  more  inclined  by  nature  to  ob- 
livion of  injuries  or  to  sentiments  of  forgiveness  than 
Lord  North  and  Fox  !  The  latter,  whatever  might  be 
his  defects  of  character,  possesaed  in  an  eminent  degree 
placability  and  magnanimity  of  mind.  **  Amicitm  tent' 
pitemmy  immicitim  plucabilet"  was  a  maxim  always  in 
his  mouth.  The  former,  too  indolent  to  retain  the 
burthen  of  enmity,  and  conscious  that  Fox's  hostility 
towards  him  had  always  been  more  political  than  per- 
sonal, gladly  deposited  his  resentments  and  his  injuries 
at  the  feet  of  his  interest  and  ambition.  Both  equally 
concurred  in  the  necessity  of  agreeing  on  some  plan  of 
concerted  action  before  they  took  their  places  side  by  side 
on  the  opposition  bench.  But  however  deeply  they 
might  be  impressed  with  these  feelings,  they  nevertheless 
abstained  from  any  direct  interview,  leaving  all  matters 
to  the  intervention  of  mutual  friends.  The  honourable 
George  Augustus  North,  eldest  soi>  of  Lord  North,  then 
member  for  Harwich,  and  afterwards  himself  Earl  of 
Guildford,  acted  as  the  negotiator  for  his  father  on  this 
occasion,  while  the  honourable  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
Fox's  intimate  friend  and  companion,  conducted  the 
treaty  on  the  other  purt.  Mr.  North  by  no  means  wanted 
talents,  but  in  address,  capacity,  and  accomplishments, 
the  laUer  possessed  an  infinite  superiority.  £i«ch,  ac- 
tuated by  a  warm  desire  to  conduct  the  business  to  a 
successful  issue,  exerted  his  utmost  efiforts  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  or  three  days  elapsed  in  conferences  and 
discussions ;  nor  was  it  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night 
of  the  16ih  of  February,  that,  after  roany  visits  to  and 
fro  between  St  James's  street  and  Grosvenor  square, 
where  Lord  North  then  resided,  they  settled  the  outlines 
of  a  convention,  by  which,  on  the  part  of  the  two  prin* 
cipals,  it  was  stipulated,  that  if  they  effected  a  change  of 
administration*  the  treasury  should  ba  givan  to  tba  Dnka 


of  Portland ;  that  Lord  North  should  likewise  take  • 
cabinet  office;  that  a  fair  partition  of  the  spoils,  io  other 
words,  of  the  great  posts  and  emoluments  of  the  ttite, 
should  be  made  between  the  (wo  parties,  who  agreed 
henceforward  to  coalesce.  And,  lastly,  that  in  the  de- 
bate of  the  approaching  evening,  they  should  sp&ik,  act, 
and  divide  in  concert. 

17/A  Febniary.  Such  were  the  general  preliminaries 
of  the  *•  coalition.**  Many  difficulties  on  both  sides, 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  pro- 
tracted its  termination ;  nor  did  either  Lord  North  or 
Fox  retire  to  rest  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  mornmg, 
when  the  business  was  at  length  (!oncluded.  Pox,  ac- 
customed to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  Brookes'g, 
appeared  in  the  house  of  commons  wrtb  bis  usual  fmb- 
ness  on  the  ensuing  evening,  and  manifested,  daring  the 
.debate  that  ensued,  neither  inattention,  lassitade,  nor 
fatigue.  But  Lord  North,  whose  rtatural  somnolency 
was  increased  by  having  sat  up  for  so  many  hours  of  the 
preceding  night,  under  circumstances  of  considrrabi* 
agitation,  as  well  as  by  the  prodigious  beat  arising  from 
a  crowded  house,  afler  taking  hie  seat  near  his  new  ally, 
on  the  opposition  bench,  found  himself  se^  overcome  by 
sleep,  that  its  effect  became  irresistible.  Unwilling, 
probably,  to  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  at  such  a  momritt, 
which  would  have  excited  matter  of  animativeniion  or 
of  ridicule  to  both  parties,  he  at  length  quitted  bi«  seat 
and  came  up  into  the  gallery.  I  bad  placed  myself 
there,  immediately  tnei  the  treasury  bench,  every  part 
of  the  house  below  being  filled.  Lord  North  having 
seated  himself  by  me,  made  various  efforts  to  keep  him- 
self awhke,  but  to  accomplish  it  exceeded  bis  power. 
As  the  discussion  had  already  taken  a  very  personal 
turn,  severu  sarcasms  as  well  as  reproaches  being  levried 
from  the  treasury  bench  against  the  unnatural  coaliiion 
just  formed,  particularly  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  iligma- 
tised  it  with  the  strongest  epithets  of  reprobation;  be 
requested  me  to  awaken  him  as  often  as  any  sorb  ex- 
pression should  be  used  by  ministers.  I  did  so  many 
times,  but  when  he  had  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
as  often  involuiHartly  relapsed  into  repose.  At  the  end 
of  about  an  hour  and  a  hatY,  during  the  greater  portion 
of  which  time  be  seemed  searrely  sensible  to  any  cir- 
cumstance that  passed,  he  began  to  rouse  bnnself.  Dy 
degrees  he  recovered  bis  pererption,  ami  having  beatxf 
from  my  mouth  some  of  the  most  interestmg  or  acri- 
monious passsges  that  had  t»kcn  place  while  he  was 
asleep,  he  went  down  again  into  the  body  of  the  huose,. 
placed  himself  by  Fox  on  the  fioor,  and  made  uoe  of 
the  most  able,  brilliant,  as  well  as  eniertaiaing  itpcfxhcs 
that  I  ever  heard  him  pronounce  within  those  walls. 
No  man  who  listened  to  it  could  have  imagined  that  b9 
had  lost  a  single  sentence  of  the  preceding  debate,  or 
that  his  faculties  had  been  elouded  by  fatigue  and  want 
of  rest. 

Lord  John  Cavendish,  whom  Fox  always  selected  for 
special  and  important  occasions,  as  bis  high  character  for 
integrity  and  uprightness  spread  a  sort  of  veil  orer  the 
irregularities  of  his  party,  moved  an  antendment  on  that 
night  to  the  address  proposed  by  the  friends  of  the  admi- 
nistration. Lord  John's  amendment  was  however  coocbed 
in  terms  so  guarded,  with  a  view  to  secure  as  many  volet 
as  possible,  that  it  might  rather  be  termed  a  hesitatioo  io 
approving  than  any  direct  censure  on  the  peaee.  Ewn 
Lord  North,  who  afterwards  proposed  a  second  Sfnead- 
ment,  in  which  he  reoonomended  the  American  loytliata 
to  his  majesty's  consideration  ;  implied,  mere  than  be  «h 
serted,  that  they  had  been  forgotten  or  abandoned  by  the 
framers  of  the  articles  of  pacification  concluded  with  tbe 
thirteen  colonies.  The  coalition,  avowed  by  Fox,  was 
not  only  defended  with  the  boldness  and  decision  that 
marked  his  character,  but  be  retorted  on  the  lord  sdva- 
cate  all  the  acrimonious  expreasions  which  fell  ftvm  the 
latter,  upon  the  sudden  union  of  two  such  iDveteratt 
opponenU.  Mr.  Townsend,  as  secretary  of  state,  excelled 
himself  in  his  defence  of  the  peace,  and. may  really  be 
said  to  have  in  some  measure  earned,  on  that  nigbt,  the 
peerage  which  he  soon  aAerwsrds  olHamed.  I  never  saw 
him  display  so  much  snimation,  nor  heard  him  wMvik* 
such  ability.  Nor  was  Pitt  wanting  to  himself)  or  to 
his  party.  But  all  their  efforU  proved  vnavailiag  to 
sustain  an  administration  which,  having  been  ongioilly 
established  on  too  shallow  foundations,  had  lecelved  no 
subsequent  reinforoement.  After  a  debate,  protracted 
till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  were  Wl  in  a  mi- 
nority of  sixtaao.  Only  nina  votas^  fhm4ot%  tatufron 
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the  coalition  and  transferred  to  ministers,  would  have 
giren  them  a  majority,  and  above  four  hundred  and 
thirtj  members  voted  on  the  occasion. 

I  composed  one  of  the  majority  on  that  memorable 
night.  But  I  owe  it  nevertheless  to  truth  and  to  can- 
door,  which  are  the  only  guides  or  principles  that  I  re- 
cognise, to  acknowledge  that,  when  I  consider  the  articles 
of  the  peace  concluded  by  Lord  Sbclburne  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  I  am  inclined  to  view  it  through  a  more 
favoaraUe  medium  than  I  did  at  th6  time.  Unquestion- 
ably, of  the  three  treaties,  namely,  those  signed  with 
France,  Spain,  and  America — for  with  Holland  no  defi- 
nite convention  had  been  arranged — the  American  treaty 
was  much  the  most  humiliating  as  well  as  injurious  to 
Great  Britain.  Besides  the  unconditional  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  the  cession  of 
so  many  fortified  places  which  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose 
that  the  Americans  could  ever  have  taken  from  ns  by 
force  of  arms,  our  abandoning  the  loyalists  seemed,  in 
the  estimation  of  people  the  most  dispassionate,  to 
affix  a  degree  of  degradation  and  dishonour  on  the  nation 
iteeIC  To  Bpain  we  likewise  ceded  £ast  Florida,  in 
addition  to  West  Florida  and  Minorca,  of  both  which 
that  power  had  already  obtained  possession.  But  in  re- 
compense  for  these  sacrifices,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Prance  restored  to  us  all  our  captured  islands  in  thf 
VTest  Indies,  with  the  dngle  exception  of  Tobago,  whi'a 
we  possessed  nothing  to  offer  her  in  return,  except  t!  a 
restitution  of  St.  Lucie.  All  the  stipulations  made  re- 
specting onr  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  those  con- 
cluded relative  to  the  gum  trade  carried  on  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  articles  regulating  the  right  of 
fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newlbundland — if  not  favourable 
or  advantageous  in  themselves,  might  yet  have  been 
signed  between  two  crowns  treating  on  equal  terms. 
Nor.  when  we  consider  the  exhausted  state  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  could  they  justly  be  re- 
garded as  nobecoming  us  to  concede,  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  formidable  combination  then  leagued  against  this 
country. 

While,  however,  I  thus  readily  admit  Lord  Shelburne*s 
title  to  national  approbation,  if  not  gratitude,  for  the  peace 
of  January,  1783,  though  I  voted  against  it,  I  must  main- 
tain, and  1  trust  satisfactorily  to  prove,  that  if  Lord  North, 
instead  of  going  out  as  he  did,  in  March,  1782,  had  re- 
mained in  office  ten  months  longer,  he  would  have  con- 
cluded at  least  as  advantageous  if  not  a  more  beneficial 
treaty.  We  shall  in  fact  find  on  examining  the  subject, 
that  Lord  North  either  adopted  or  laid  down  all  the  foun- 
dations on  which  his  successor  in  office  reared  that  su- 
perstructure. In  other  words,  we  must  be  compelled  to 
perceive,  that  Lord  Shelbume  only  used  the  materials 
left  or  provided  him  by  his  predecessor.  The  peace 
rested  on  seven  distinct  grounds  or  principles,  of  which 
the  first  was  the  recognition  of  American  independence. 
But  Lord  North  manifested  a  much  greater  readiness  to 
obey  the  wishes  of  the  house  of  commons  on  that  leading 
point  than  was  aAerwards  shown  by  Lord  Shelbume, 
who  did  not  yield  till  he  was  outvoted  in  the  cabinet; 
whereas  Lord  North,  after  General  Conway's  successful 
motion  of  the  22d  of  February,  declaring  **  the  attempt 
to  reduce  the  colonies  to  obedience  by  force,  impractica- 
ble,** immediately  took  measures  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  down  his 
power,  Wallace,  then  attorney-general,  moved  in  his 
place  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace  with  the  revolted  colonies 
in  America."  Fox  affected  to  treat  it  with  derision,  be- 
eaose  he  feared  its  operation  on  parliament,  and  on  the 
public  mind,  might  prolong  the  existence  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  he  had  so  nearly  run  down :  but  no  impar- 
tial man  questioned  the  first  minister's  sincerity ;  and  the 
victory  of  congress,  in  compelling  Lord  North,  who  had 
ao  long  made  war  on  them,  to  treat  with  America  as  a 
sovereign  power,  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the 
•tales  than  the  same  triumph  obtained  over  any  minister 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  second  cause  that  produced  peace,  was  Sir  George 
Bodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse,  which  event,  at  once 
overturning  all  the  plans  of  Vergennes  in  the  West 
Indies,  secured  Jamaica  from  any  further  attack  on  the 
part  of  France.  Of  this  splendid  victory,  though  Fox 
reaped  all  the  benefit,  Lord  North  and  Lord  Sandwich 
had  unquestionably  the  whole  merit.  We  may  even 
salUy  assert  or  assume,  that  if  the  Rockingham  adminia- 
Crtlioii  had  fbrcsd  their  way  faito  office  three  months 


earlier  than  they  did,  the  action  of  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,  would  never  have  taken  pIace,~or  might  have  had 
a  very  diflferent  termination.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
Pigot  possessed  any  other  merit  than  his  connection  with 
Fox,  cemented  at  Brookes's  over  the  faro  table.  The 
measure  itself,  of  sending  him  out  to  deprive  Rodney  of 
the  command,  excitod  just  indignation ;  nor  did  he  pisr- 
form  a  single  act  of  energy  after  his  arrival  which  could 
have  accelerated  or  facilitated  the  negotiations  of  peace. 
I  believe  he  never  captured  any  thing  except  a  Spanish 
polacre.  Elliot's  destruction  of  the  Spanish  gun-boats 
before  Gibraltar,  on  the  13th  September,  by  overwhelm- 
ing all  the  projects  of  Charles  the  Third  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  fortress,  laid  the  third  foundation  of  the  treaty, 
aa  it  disposed  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  terminate  the  war. 
Happily,  Fox  did  not  recall  Elliot,  as  he  had  done  Rod- 
ney, nor  send  Burgoyne  to  supersede  him.  Lord  Howe's 
most  able  manoeuvres  in  supplying  Gibraltar  with  stores 
of  every  kind,  notwithstanding  the  combined  opposition 
of  France  and  Spain,  formed  the  fourth  groundwork  of 
the  peace.  In  the  nomination  of  that  great  naval  officer 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  that  measure  solely, 
had  Lord  Shelbume  any  participation  or  share,  as  con- 
tributing to  terminate  the  contest.  Nor  would  it  be 
candid  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  Vhich  he  may  thereby 
claim,  but  neither  ought  we  to  forget  that  Admiral 
Darby  had  effected  the  same  service  in  the  preceding 
year,  under  Lord  North's  administration,  and  had  re- 
lieved Gibraltar,  in  defiance  of  nearly  similar  impedi- 
ments. 

The  three  last  foundations  of  general  pacification  were 
laid  in  the  East,  where,  as  early  as  1778,  Lord  North  had 
ably  anticipated  the  French  machinations,  by  getting 
possession  of  Pondicherry.  Of  ihese  leading  causes,  the 
most  essential,  perhaps,  may  be  deemed  the  separate 
peace  made  with  the  Mahrattas,  a  measure  exclusively 
due  to  that  first  minister,  who,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1781,  sent  out  Mr.  Macpherson,  since  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  and  created  a  baronet,  as  a  member  of  the 
supreme  council.  I  knew  that  his  secret  instructions 
were  to  endeavour  by  every  exertion  in  his  power,  and 
even,  if  necessary,  by  making  considerable  sacrifices,  to 
terminate  the  Mahratla  i^ar.  In  compliance  with 
those  directions,  on  his  arrival  at  Madras  in  October, 
1781,  without  waiting  to  consult  Hastings,  who  was 
then  at  a  distance  from  Calcutta,  Mr.  Macpherson,  toge- 
ther with  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  the 
nabob  .of  Arcot,  Mahomed  Ali,  acting  together  in  con- 
cert, addressed  letters  jointly  to  the  peshwah  at  Poonah, 
expressing  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  soverereign  and 
ministry  of  England,  their  sincere  and  ardent  inclination 
to  peace.  It  followed  in  a  very  short  space  of  lime,  and 
flowed  immediately  from  this  course.  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  sent  out  Sir  Edward  Hughes  to  command  the 
British  fleet  in  the  East  Indes,  may  claim  the  principal 
or  exclusive  merit  of  having  laid  the  sixth  basis  of  the 
pacification  of  January,  1783.  For  though  the  naval 
commander  did  not  vanquish  Suffirein,  as  Rodney  de- 
feated De  Grasse,  yet  he  repulsed  the  French  admiral, 
when  we  were  inferior  to  him  in  number  of  ships,  disabled 
the  enemy's  vessels,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  post- 
pone his  projects  of  co-operation  with  Hydcr  Ali,  thus 
protracting  the  contest  till  intelligence  of  a  general  paci- 
fication reached  India.  The  last  groundwork  of  peace 
was  due  to  Hastings,  as  governor-general  of  Bengal,  in 
conjunction  with  the  supreme  council,  for  the  prompti- 
tude with  which,  after  Hyder's  successful  irruption  into 
the  Camatic  in  1780,  they  despatched  Sir  Eyre  Coole 
with  military  and  pecuniary  supplies  to  the  aid  of  that 
nearly  subverted  presidency.  He  first  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  finally  compelled  him 
to  retreat  access  the  mountains  of  the  Ghauts,  into  his 
own  dominions.  The  vast  fabric  of  British  power  in  the 
East,  originally  convulsed  by  the  errors  or  incapacity  of 
the  Bombay  government,  degraded  by  Rumbold*s  cprrupt 
maladministration,  and  perhaps  exposed  to  hazard  by 
Hastings'  phns  of  ambition  or  aggrandisement,  was  ulti- 
mately preserved  and  strengthened.  When  we  fairly 
examine  and  appreciate  these  facts,  we  shall  see  that 
though  Lord  Shelbume  signed,  or  rather  concluded,  the 
the  peace  of  1783,  yet  Lord  North's  administration  made 
it.  In  fact,  though  no  minister,  however  able  or  popu- 
lar, could  have  longer  prosecuted  the  war  for  subjugating 
the  colonies,  after  near  seven  years  of  a  ruinous  and  dis- 
graceful  contest,  any  minister,  however  moderately  eu- 
dowsd  with  talents,  having  in  his  hands  the  moans  pos- 


sessed by  Lord  Shelhorne,  might  have  terminated  the 
struggle  with  our  European  enemies,  on  making  the 
recognition  of  American  Indt* pendeqce.  Unquestionably, 
Lord  Shelbume  obtained  from  the  French  government 
great  restitutions  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  enemy  kept 
possession  of  Tobago,  and  we  restored  Su  Lucie,  which 
last  island,  considered  as  a  military  post,  was  inestimable 
to  France. 

Spain  reaped  the  principal  benefit  of  the  treaty,  as,  in 
addition  to  Minorca,  she  retained  or  acquired  the  two 
Floridas,  these  advantages  were  however  dearly  pur- 
chased by  her  severe  losses  before  Gibraltar,  in  men, 
money,  and  ships.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  besides  Goree 
and  Senegal  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  possessions 
rendered  him  master  of  the  gum  trade,  recovered  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  situate  in  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Pondicherry,  together  with  the  French 
factories  throughout  Hindustan,  were  likewise  restored 
by  us:  but  Holland,  in  recompense  for  her  unwise,  as 
well  as  unjust,  aggression,  lost  NegapaUm,  her  only  set- 
tlement of  importance  on  the  coast  ol^  Coromandel. 
America  triumphed  in  the  contest;  and  the  greatest 
statesmen  whom  England  had  produced,  though  they 
concurred  in  scarcely  any  other  political  opinion,  yet 
agreed  on  the  point,  that  with  the  defalcation  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  from  the  crown,  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
Britain  were  permanently  extinguished.  This  sentiment 
pervaded  Lord  Chatham's  last  speech,  pronounced  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1778.  "  I  will  never  consent,"  ex- 
claimed ho,  **  to  deprive  the  royal  oflspring  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  ^phia,  of  their 
fairest  inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  dare  to 
advise  such  a  measure?"  He  considered  it  as  a  consum- 
mation pregnant  with  the  greatest  national  misfortunes. 
Lord  Shelbume  even  surpassed  him  in  expressions  of 
despair,  at  contemplating  the  consequences  inevitably 
resulting,  as  he  conceived,  from  the  loss  of  America. 
Not  once,  but  many  times,  he  repeated  this  sentiment  in 
the  house  of  peers  previous,  as  well  as  subsequent  to  his 
liccoming  first  miniiter.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1782, 
when  constituted  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  declared 
that  "  whenever  the  British  parliament  should  recognise 
the  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  sun  of  Eng* 
land's  glory  was  for  overset.  He  looked  for  a  spark  at  least 
to  be  led,  which  might  light  us  up  in  time  to  a  new  day. 
But  if  independence  were  once  conceded,  if  pariiament 
considered  that  measure  to  be  advisable,  he  foresaw  in 
his  own  mind  that  England  was  undone."  It  seemed 
impouible  to  clothe  his  ideas  of  despair  in  stronger  or 
more  energetic  language.  Lord  George  Germain  enter- 
tained, as  I  know,  similar  apprehensions.  Speaking  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  12th  December,  1781,  hs 
maintained  as  a  position  admitting  of  no  doubt,  that 
*<  from  the  instant  when  American  independence  should 
be  acknowledged,  the  British  empire  was  ruined."  Here 
we  have  three  persons  distinguished  by  pre-eminent  po- 
litics) talents,  denouncing  national  ruin  as  inseparable 
from  the  loss  of  America.  The  same  sentiment  had  im- 
pressed all  classes  of  men  throughout  the  country.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  nonfulfilment  of  these  predic- 
tions? How  was  the  threatened  calamity  avcrt^,  and 
by  what  measures  was  Great  Britain,  aflsr  losing  thir- 
teen colonies,  rendered  more  formidable,  wealthy,  com* 
mercial,  and  great,  than  before  her  misfortunes?  Three 
causes  appear  to  roe  to  have  principally  produced  so  ex- 
traordinary a  phenomenon,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations. 

The  first  and  leading  cause  was  the  preservation  of 
the  British  constitution.  Lord  North,  though  he  lost 
armies,  commercial  fleets,  garrisons,  islands,  and  pro- 
vinces, yet  defended  and  preserved  the  palladium  of  civil 
liberty.  He  transmhted  to  Lord  Rockingham,  in  March, 
1782,  as  he  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  GraAon,  in 
January,  1770,  that  invaluable  possession,  inviolate. 
Our  obligations  to  him  are  great  and  indelible;  for 
never,  perhaps,  did  any  minister  surmount  more  severe 
attacks  than  he  endured.  The  losses  and  disgraces  of 
the  American  war,  followed  by  heavy  annual  loans,  gave 
rise  to  meetings  and  associations  whose  professed  object 
was  not  only  a  change  of  administration,  bat  to  efi*ect 
reforms  and  alterations  in  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. These  convocations  of  freeholders,  which  began 
in  the  county  of  York,  towfrds  the  end  of  1779,  soon 
spread  over  the  kingdom,  and  were  adopted  in  the  capi- 
tal St  an  early  period  of  the  year  1780.  Their  resolu- 
tions,   patriotic  in  profsssion,  and  perhiqps  in    thdr 
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intention,  were  not  the  less  revolutionary  in  practice. 
Like  the  clubs  at  Paris,  in  1790,  they  immediately  ap- 
pointed corresponding  committees,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  plans  of  association  for  ameliorating  the  consti. 
ttttion.  Men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  largest  property, 
and  of  the  most  unsullied  character,  carried  along  by 
the  torrent,  and  impatient  to  overturn  the  ministry,  lent 
themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  As 
early  as  February,  1780,  Sir  (George  Savile,  when  pre- 
senting in  the  house  of  commons  the  York  petition,  ac- 
companied it  with  language  such  as  Ireton  or  Fleetwood 
might  have  used,  when  addressing  the  rump  parliament 
in  1662 ;  language  calculated  to  intimidate,  and  appeal- 
ing obviously  to  exlemal  interference.  These  menaces 
were  outdone  by  Sir  James  Lowther,  in  April  of  the 
same  year,  on  bringing  up  the  petition  from  Cumber- 
land. He  whom  <*  Junius"  denominates  <*  the  little 
contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north,"  threatened  in  his 
place,  that  if  <*  the  grievances  enumerated  were  not  re> 
dressed,  the  subscribers  would  withhold  the  taxes,"  thus 
attempting  to  overawe  the  legislative  body  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. Fox,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  far  exceeded 
his  adherents  in  the  violence  of  his  appeal  to  the  people. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1780,  the  corresponding  committee 
having  convened  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  in 
Palace  Yard,  Fox  read  and  commented  on  the  report 
presented  by  that  committee,  while  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  of  Portland  were  present  at  his  side ;  but  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  absented  himself.  Government 
having  very  properly  ordered  out  a  body  of  the  military 
force,  for  the  protection  of  parliament,  and  suppression 
of  tumult  or  violence,  Fox  proceeded  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare, in  the  house  of  commons,  that  "  if  soldiers  were 
thus  let  loose  on  the  constitutional  assemblages  of  the 
people,  all  who  attended  them  must  go  armed."  The 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  when  conducting  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace, and  attempting  to  overturn  the  first  minister  of  that 
day,  held  and  practised  precisely  the  same  doctrine.  So 
would  Mirabeau  have  done  in  our  time,  or  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  Home  Tooke. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  adversaries  with  whom  Lord 
North  had  to  contend,  when  defending  the  constitution. 
**  The  coldest  bodies,"  says  Junius,  «  warm  with  oppo- 
sition ;  the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision."  Burke,  who 
ten  years  later,  drew  forth  his  powerful  artillery  in  de- 
fence of  monarchy,  lent  himself  too  much,  at  this  period 
of  his  political  life,  it  must  be  reluctantly  owned,  to  the 
machinations  of  party.  Many  of  his  parliamentary 
speeches,  between  1779  and  1782,  breathe  the  spirit  of 
fiietioB,  blended  with  intemperance  of  language,  some- 
times descending  even  to  invective.  Dunning,  though 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  possessed  of  an  ample  for- 
tune acquired  by  his  profession,  yet  leveled  a  vital  blow 
at  the  constitution  of  bis  country,  when,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1780,  he  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons,  **  not 
to  dissolve  parliament,  or  to  prorogue  the  session,  till 
proper  measures  should  be  adopted  for  diminishing  the 
iniluence  of  the  crown,  and  conecting  the  other  evils 
complained  of  in  the  petitions."  Algernon  Sydney,  or 
General  Ludlow,  the  most  determined  republicans  of  the 
•eventeentb  eentuiy,  could  not  have  made  a  proposition 
more  subversive,  in  its  results,  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  if  such  a  resolution  hsd  passed, 
Ibe  king  would  have  stood  in  the  situation  of  Charles 
ttkt  First,  in  1641 ;  as  the  parliamen.t  would  bav«  been 
placed  in  the  very  position  of  the  house  of  eommons,  at 
that  awful  period  of  our  history.  Happily  Donning's 
mottoQ  was  njeclad  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one  votes  in  a 
very  full  house.  Fox,  irritated  to  the  most  violent  de- 
gree at  the  sttbvcnion  of  his  hopes  to  drive  Lord  North 
^om  power,  attributed  his  disappointment  to  the  opera- 
tion of  ministerial  corruption  Among  the  membeis  who 
voted  on  the  occasion.  But  il  unquestionably  resulted 
from  the  alarm  excited  among  the  moderate,  independent 
part  of  the  assembly,  who  desked,  indeed,  to  limit  and 
to  reforai,  iittt  not  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the  crown. 
No  man  can  doubt  that,  if  the  prerogative  of  proroga- 
tion and  of  disaolutioB  had  been  taken  from  the  sove- 
reign till  every  alleged  grievance  had  been  redressed,  the 
constitution  must  have  been  from  that  moment  subvert- 
ed, and  a  renewaLof  the  calamities  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign  most  almost  inevitably  have  followed*  To  Loid 
North,  therefore,  eusUined  by  the  king's  firmness  of 
efaarader,  we  owe  oar  preservation  from  all  the  evils  of 
ft  lepubtteaiifif  not  a  revolutionaiy,  form  of  govemmaot. 
ftnoe  1699,  down  to  the  year  1792,  when  w  were 
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menaced  with  the  still  greater  horrors  of  French  frater- 
nisation, it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  British  con- 
stitution never  incurred  so  imminent  a  danger  of  sub- 
version as  in  1780. 

To  ^r.  Pitt  we  are  indebted  for  the  second  leading 
cause  or  principle  of  our  national  resuscitation  and  re- 
covery, after  losing  America.  His  institution  of  the 
sinking  fund  of  a  million  sterling,  in  the  spring  of  1786, 
by  its  beneficial  operation  on  the  public  ci^it,  com- 
merce, and  finances,  might  be  said  to  revivify  the  state, 
and  still  continues  to  dispense  with  augmenting  powers 
its  salutary  influence.  The  third  source  of  our  prosperity 
came  from  the  East,  where,  without  a  metaphor,  the  sun 
of  Britain  rose,  as  it  set  in  the  West  Since  1783,  our 
acquisitions  and  possessions  in  that  portion  of  the  globe 
have  been  perpetually  in  a  state  of  progression.  All  our 
losses  on  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  Chesapeake,  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  our  conquests  on  the 
Ganges,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 
The  augmentations  of  territory  in  Oude,  as  well  as  in 
Corah  and  Dooab,  including  Delhi  itself,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Mogul  princes;  the  seizure  of  the  Gametic; 
the  diMolution  c^  the  Mysore  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Tippoo  Sultan ;  the  reduction  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ob- 
jects of  attention — these  prodigious  accumulations  of 
power  and  wealth,  have  obliterated  almost  the  recolleo- 
tions  of  the  American  struggle,  and  have  closed  all  the 
wounds  caused  by  that  unfortunate  war.  An  annual 
revenue  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  sterling  raised  in 
India,  payable,  not  in  paper,  but  in  specie,  together  with 
the  commerce  of  the  East  continually  poured  into  our 
harbours,  enabled  us,  after  contending  for  nearly  twenty 
years  with  the  power  of  France,  successively  wielded  by 
Robespierre  and  by  Bonaparte,  to  terminate  the  conflict 
in  the  most  triumphant  manner.  I  return  to  the  pro- 
gress of  public  aflfairs. 

However  readily  I  admit  that  the  treaty  of  1783  may 
be  entitled  to  national  approval,  yet  the  members  of  that 
administration,  at  (he  bead  of  which  Lord  North  had  so 
long  presided,  might,  nevertheless,  be  fully  justified  in 
severely  arraigning  a  peace  which  relinquished  to  Ame- 
rica almost  every  point  or  object  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  had  contended,  from  1776  down  to  1782. 
They  might  justly  feel  indignant  at  the  dereliction  of  the 
royalists ;  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  Charles- 
town  ;  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  immense  tracts  of  territory, 
extending  through  near  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
as  many  of  longitude,  including  Indian  nations,  our 
allies,  and  containing  incalculable  commercial  advan- 
tages. When  Lord  Sackville  and  Lord  Stormont,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  compared  such  a  treaty  with  past 
periods  of  our  history ;  when  they  accused  the  ministry 
of  doing  acts  more  culpable  than  even  Lord  Oxford  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  had  committed  at  Utrecht,  they  might 
at  least  be  considered  as  speaking  with  consistency,  and 
in  conformity  to  their  avowed  principles.  But  I  own 
that  it  seems  more  difi&cult  to  conceive  and  to  explain 
upon  what  ground  Fox  could  reprobate  such  prelimina- 
ries. He  had  loudly  and  repeatedly  declaimed,  for  suc- 
cessive years,  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obtaining 
almost  any  peace,  however  comparatively  bad  it  might 
be,  as  imperiously  demanded  by  the  fallen  condition  of 
Great  Britain :  he  who,  cimsiilonng  the  Americans  as 
originally  justified  in  resisting  the  mother  country,  had 
often  undertaken  their  defence  in  the  house  of  commons, 
while  he  always  stigmatised  the  loyalists  with  every  op- 
probrious or  ooQtemptuous  epithet:  be  whom  I  had 
myself  heard  dedaie,  from  the  same  side  of  Ibe  bouse, 
not  twelve  months  before,  on  the  fifth  day  of  March, 
1782,  that  **  whenever  be  shoukl  enter  into  any  terms 
with  an  individual  of  Lord  North's  cabinet,  be  would 
rest  satisfied  to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  man- 
kind ;"  adding,  that  «  he  never  could  nourisb  the  idea 
of  coalescing  with  ministers  who  had  proved  themselves 
devoid  of  honour  and  honesty ;  as  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  he  would  not,  for  a  moment,  entrust  his  own 
honour."  To  varnish  over,  therefore,  so  complete  a 
change  of  language,  sentiments,  and  system,  required 
all  those  talents,  that  l>old  eloquence,  and  disregard  of 
public  opinion,  which  met  in  him.  I  never,  indeed,  re- 
garded him  as  animated  by  any  other  motives,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  peace  of  1783,  than  ambition  and  de- 
sire of  power.  Personally  odious  to  tbe  king,  as  he  well 
knew  himself  to  be,  on  account  of  his  private  irrego- 
laritiefy  not  leas  thaa  for  the  line  of  political  nctioo  whiBti 


be  had  embraced  during  many  years,  he  beheld  na  tmit 
or  chance  of  speedily  entering  the  cabinet,  except  by 
uniting  at  once  with  Lord  North.  Those  persons  whe 
think  that  abilities  such  as  his  ought  not  to  have  beeo 
lost  to  his  country,  or  excluded  from  the  councils  of  tfas 
crown,  will  however  probably  see  cause  to  justify,  ia 
some  degree,  his  sacrifice  of  political  principle  to  la 
overruling  necessity.  But  it  became  apparent,  by  ths 
events  that  soon  foUowed  the  coalition  of  1788,  hew 
difierent  a  sentence  the  majority  of  the  nation  psssd 
on  that  memorable  union.  The  people  beheU  ia  it  a 
complete  renunciation  of  every  object  for  which  Fox 
had  aflfected  to  contend ;  and  they  regarded,  not  meidj 
with  indifierenee,  but  with  satisfactiop,  his  subsequeot 
expulsion  from  office. 

Lord  North's  junction  with  the  party  which  W  m 
long  opposed  him,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  tiiwai 
of  much  more  palliation  than  the  conduct  of  Fox  tsd 
his  adherents.  The  former  nobleman*  by  no  aeam  ia 
very  affluent  circuntstances,  encumbered  with  anaaieroflf 
family,  saw  himself  proscribed  and  excluded  fioB  the 
cabinet  for  having  unsuccessfully  maintained  tbe  pr»r 
rogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  supremacy  of  pariiuaeat, 
against  the  American  insurgents.  In  this  atostioar 
unprotected  by  the  sovereign,  who  was  unable  to  exteod 
any  assistance  to  him,  and  unpopular  with  the  aatioB, 
because  be  had  been  unsuccessfuly  Fax  opeaed  his  sros 
and  oflered  him  an  alliance.  Was  he  bound  to  reject  it, 
and  thus  pass  a  sentence  of  political  exdusioa  oa  kist- 
self  1  But  even  if  be  bad  s»4one,  worse  evils  frsetattd 
themselves  in  prospect.  A  unien  between  Fox  sad  Pitt 
would  have  eventually  preduced,  in  aH  probabiliij,  bis 
own  impeeebment,  vnd  that  of  other  memben  of  hie 
former  cabinet.  Nor  could  he  have  found  aoy  secority 
from  such  a  prosecution,  either  in  the  royal  sothority, 
in  the  adherence  of  the  house  of  commons,  sr  n  the 
affection  of  the  country.  He  might  have  beea  made  tbe 
victim  and  the  sacrifice  for  the  lose  of  empke^  for  tbe 
disgraces,  defeats^  capitulationa,  and  vuinous  sxpendi* 
tures,  of  an  unfortunato  war.  Fox  and  Burke  bed  a 
hundred  tioaes  menaced  him  with  tbe  block.  Pilt,  wbo^ 
it  was  evident,  entertained  similM*  opinions  respectiag 
his  administration,  did  not  at  all  conceal  tkeaL  By 
accepting  tbe  overtures  of  the  Rockingham  party,  Loid 
North  therefore  at  least  secured  his  personal  safety,  tod 
opened  to  himself  an  avenue  to  tbe  resumptioa  of  power.. 
It  was  not,  aa  I  have  always  thought,  the  act  of  vnitiog 
with  Fox  that  in  itself  disgraced  him ;  but  the  too  reedy 
subserviency  with  which  he  afterwards  lent  bioifelf  to 
every  measure  which  that  enterpviung  and  smbitioos 
statesman,  having  again  forced  hia  way  into  the  cafaiaet, 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  msiotaia  bisK 
self  in  a  situation  which  he  had  attained  centraiy  to  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign. 

The  victory  obtained  by  tbe  new  coafitien  ovsr  Dib- 
isters,  in  tbe  house  of  commons,  however  fbttering  it 
might  be  to  their  hopes,  yet  being  by  no  means  deciflve,> 
and  the  peace  having  been  approved  in  the  upper  hooie^ 
in  order  to  compel  Lord  Sbelburne'a  resigaatios,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  express,  in  more  affirmative  laofuege^ 
a  parliamentary  disapprobation  of  tbe  preHmiaenes. 
For  this  purpose,  four  days  afW  the  first  debate,  a  eecood 
discussion  took  place,  when  a  motion  orreselBtioD  to  the 
effect  above  mentioned  was  brought  forward,  Lord  Jobi 
Cavendish  lending  himself  again  to  introduce  tbe  boft- 
nesB.  It  was  indeed  a  service  of  some  danger  and 
delicacy,  requiring  all  the  reputation  which  tbst  ooble- 
man  enjoyed  for  political  rectitude,  to  protect  bis  fiieods 
from  tbe  imputations  excited  by  the  late  coalitioB.  He 
endeavoured  to  justify  it  against  the  severe  aoiaMdve^ 
sions  of  Powis,  and  of  other  members  who  had  generally 
voted  with  the  Rockingham  party,  by  comparing  Fox's 
union  with  Lord  North  to  the  administration  fbrned  ia 
June,  1757,  when  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  coalesoed  with  ths 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  had  during  mtaj  ytu* 
opposed  aikl  reprobated.  But  however  anak)goiii  ia 
many  respects  that  transaction  might  be,  yet  it  fukd'm 
carrying  the  moral  conviction  to  the  minds  of  his  heswif 
which  Lord  John  aspired  to  produce  by  his  opmpsiiaoo. 
The  peace  waa  again  atUcked  and  defended  on  its  own 
proper  merits,  at  great  length,  with  equal  ingenuity* 
asperity,  and  profound  knowledge  of  tbe  subject  Thsee 
who  heard  Mr.  Pitt  address  the  bouse  on  that  svemiVr 
cannot  easily  forget  the  inprescton  mads  opoa  vi 
audience,  by  a  speech  which  might  be  said  to  ooit*  aU 
the  powers  of  acfimieiity  elogmntei  Md  / 
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He  aeeoMd  t»  figlrty  indeed,  88  OMar  did  at 
Mimdm,  not  merely  for  empire,  or  for  power,  but  for  life. 
AAer  defoadiBg,  ertide  by  article,  the  treaties  condaded, 
ke  finiabed  bj  deprecating  **  the  iU-oniened  and  baneful 
fttbaace'*  which  had  joat  taken  place  between  Lord 
North  and  Foi,  as  teeming  with  pemidoua  effects  of 
•very  kind  to  the  ooantry.  Then  rererting  to  the  con- 
ae^oeaces  which  it  might  prodace  personally  to  himself, 
he  proleased  his  readiness  to  retire  to  a  private  station 
withoal  regreu  Alloding  to  so  material  an  impending 
change  in  his  own  condition,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Fortuna  sevo  leta  negotio,  et 
LnJum  insolentem  ludere  pertinaz, 
Transmutat  incertas  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nano  alii  benigna. 
Laodo  manentem :  si  celeres  qaatit 
Peonas,  resigno  qos  dedit.*' 

Witk  an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  which  nerer 
fipr«ooik  him,  he  here  paused ;  and  consdous  that  the 
WOTida  of  the  Roman  poet  immediately  following,  **  Et 
mtea  virtute  me  iftvs/tw,"  might  seem  to  imply  a  higher 
idea  of  his  own  merit  or  disinterestedness  than  it  would 
t  him  to  avow,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  floor.  A 
ent  or  two  of  silence  elapsed,  while  all  attention 
dkeoted  towards  him  from  OTCTy  quarter  of  the 
Daring  this  interval,  he  slowly  drew  his  hand- 
kerchief  from  his  pocket,  paased  it  once  or  twice  across 
his  lipo — and  then  recovering  as  it  were  from  his  tempo- 
rary eodMrraesBMnt,  he  added  with  emphasu,  striking 
his  hand  on  the  table, 


Pauperim  i 


— ^probamque 
\  dote  quero.'* 


Peihapa  a  more  masterly  and  beautifol  piece  of  orato- 
rical acthig  is  not  to  be  found  in  antiquity.  Even  if  we 
•appose  the  whole  passage  to  have  been  studied  and  pre- 
pared, yet  the  delicacy  of  the  omission  is  not  less  admir- 
able. I  believe,  however,  that  both  the  lines  which  he 
cited,  and  the  one  which  he  suppressed,  were  all  equally 
•nggested  to  him  by  his  feelings  and  his  judgment  at  tbm 
dme.  Its  eHect  on  that  part  of  the  house  which  perfectly 
QndersCood  it,  corresponded  to  its  merit  But  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  well  knew  how  large  a  part  of  his  audience,  espe- 
cially among  the  eountiy  gentlemen,  were  little  con- 
versant in  the  vrritings  of  the  Augustan  age,  or  familiar 
with  Horaee,  always  displayed  great  caution  in  bor- 
rovring  from  those  classic  sources.  In  the  lapse  of  four- 
teen years  that  I  have  heard  him  almost  daily  address 
the  hoase  of  commons,  I  question  if  be  made  in  all 
mora  than  dght  or  ten  dtatioos.  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
though  not  equally  severe  in  that  respect,  yet  never 
abased  or  injudidonsly  expended  the  stores  of  andent 
fiteratore  that  they  possessed.  Burke's  enthusiasm,  his 
exhauatless  memory,  and  luxuriant  imagination,  more 
Iveqoently  carried  him  away  into  the  times  of  Virgil 
and  Cicero — ^while  Barr^  usually  condescended,  when- 
ever he  quoted  Latin,  to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  memben. 

tl9t  February,  A  minority  of  aeventeen,  in  which 
the  nunistry  remained  at  the  dose  of  the  debate,  which 
look  place  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  in  a  very  crowded 
bouse  of  commons,  where  near  four  hundred  members 
▼oCed,  seemed  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  coalition. 
Yet,  aa  the  administration  had  not  hitherto  been  directly 
censured,  and  as  the  condemnation  expressed  relative 
to  the  peace  vras  couched  in  very  moderate  terms,  simply 
stating  that  ^  the  concessions  made  were  greater  than 
OUT  adversaries  were  entitled  to  demand,"  it  did  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  a  change  iu  the  government 
woidd  take  place.  Lord  North  himself  had  suffidently 
demonstrated,  during  the  two  sessions  of  1779  and  1780, 
how  fittle  effect  a  majority  had  in  compelling  him  to 
retire  from  office  ;  and  the  political,  if  not  moral,  disap- 
probation foH  at  the  recent  junction  of  two  men  who 
had  so  long  condemned  and  reprobated  each  other,  per- 
vaded to  a  certain  degree  all  ranks.  Even  the  very 
majority  which  had  disapproved  of  the  treaties  as  inade- 
qivate  to  oar  jnst  expectations,  yet  might  not  follow  up 
their  vote  by  any  personal  attack  on  ministers ;  or  if 
they  did,  might  fidl  to  carry  the  house  vrith  them.  And 
if  80,  the  coalition  would  remain  seated,  as  before,  on 
the  opposition  bench,  without  deriving  any  benefit  from 
their  late  soeeeas.  A  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who 
to  eonackms  integrity  joined  fortitude  and  resources  of 
cbaracttTy  seemed  exempt  firom  any  necessity  of  resign* 


ing  on  account  of  the  danger  of  impeachment — and 
might  still,  by  protracting  the  struggle,  terminate  it  ad- 
vantageooaly  to  himedfl  Such  were  the  opinions  at 
that  time  generally  entertained,  and  the  expectationa 
formed,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 

But  all  these  political  speculations  were  suddenly 
overturned  by  Lord  Shelburne's  immediate  resignation. 
Without  waiting  for  any  broader  hint,  or  trying  by  any 
exertions  to  perpetuate  his  possession  of  power,  he  retired 
from  the  ministry,  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
done  during  the  present  reign.  There  has  alwaya  ap- 
peered  to  be  something  mysterious  in  the  motives  which 
impelled  him  thus  predpitately,  if  not  prematurely,  to 
abandon  a  situation  which  he  had  attained  with  so  much 
labour,  as  well  as  address,  and  from  which  he  can  scarcdy 
be  said  to  have  been  driven.  So  singular  a  fact  was 
variously  explained  or  interpreted  at  the  time.  As  even 
his  opponents  neither  attributed  to  him  want  of  ambition 
nor  any  defect  of  firmness,  it  became  requbite  to  dis- 
cover  and  to  assign  other  reasons  for  his  conduct  Ru- 
mours, which  sunk  deep  in  the  public  mind,  were  not 
only  spread,  but  remained  uncontradicted,  asserting  that 
Lord  Shelburne  had  not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  his 
official  situation,  and  the  knowledge  of  various  kinds 
that  it  conferred,  for  the  purposes  of  private  emolument 
It  was  pretended  that  during  the  period  which  preceded 
the  late  peace,  and  while  the  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  persons,  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  acted 
by  his  secret  directions,  had  speculated  largely  as  well 
as  advantageously  in  the  public  funds.  The  active  ma- 
lignity of  his  enemies  impelled  them  to  trace  these  con- 
cealed agents,  and  to  obtain  proofs,  real  or  fictitious,  of 
the  fact.  Even  the  names  of  brdcers,  and  the  sums 
actually  purchased,  to  an  immense  amount,  which  were 
maintained  to  have  been  done  on  Loid  Shelbume's  ac- 
count, were  accurately  spedfied.  Similar  accusations 
had  been  indeed  made,  as  I  have  before  observed,  against 
Lord  Bute,  in  1702,  who  then  inhabited  *the  house  in 
Berkeley  square,  which  the  actual  first  minister  had  pur- 
chased of  him,  and  now  occupied.  It  was  commonly 
said  **  to  have  been  constructed  by  one  peace,  and  paid 
for  by  another."  If  these  reports  originated  only  in 
political  hostility,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Shel- 
burne was  most  unfortunate,  no  such  imputations  having 
been  ever  thrown  on  Lord  North,  on  Fox,  or  on  Pitt, 
while  in  power,  even  by  their  most  implacable  adver- 
saries. 

In  addition  to  the  pretended  facts  above  related,  others 
were  invented  or  enumerated,  strongly  corroborating 
them.  It  was  said  to  be  matter  of  notoriety,  that  pre- 
vious to  his  coming  into  office  as  first  minister.  Lord 
Shelbume's  landed  property  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  his 
estates  at  Bowood  in  Wiltshire,  were  all  greatly  encum- 
bered. His  enemies  asserted,  that  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  the  mortgages  were  paid  off  and  his  debts 
discharged.  But  a  drcumstance  which  made  a  greater 
impression  arose  from  the  weight  which  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
involuntrily  gave  to  these  allegations,  by  his  own  line  of 
conduct  towards  Lord  Shelburne.  There  seemed  indeed 
an  internal  evidence  in  Pitt's  mode  of  acting,  which 
implied  his  disapprobation  either  of  that  nobleman's 
general  character,  or  of  some  censurable  act  done  by  him 
while  in  employment  For  though  scarcely  ten  months 
dapsed  before  Pitt  came  again  into  power,  yet  he  never 
associated  Lord  Shelburne  to  any  share  of  it,  nor  would 
even  consent  to  g^ve  him  a  place  in  the  cabinet  as  lord 
president  or  as  lord  privy  seal.  So  pointed  an  exclusion 
of  the  man  who  had  first  called  him  up  to  the  councils 
of  the  sovereign,  and  placed  him  there  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  at  three  and  twenty,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained or  accounted  for,  except  by  some  such  supposi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Pitt  pronounced,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  from  die  treasury  bench,  the  highest 
encomiums  on  his  priudpal,  during  the  course  of  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  peace.  In  his  memorable 
speech  of  the  21st  of  February,  he  even  alluded  with 
indignant  warmth  to  the  *<arts  of  defamation"  which 
Lord  Shelbume's  enemies  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
degrading  him  in  the  national  estimation — arts,  of  which 
Pitt  professed  his  scorn,  as  well  as  his  conviction  of 
their  falsehood.  But  either  he  subsequently  altered  his 
opinion,  or  his  actions  contradicted  his  professions.  That 
towards  the  end  of  1784,  when  Pitt  was  established  in 
power,  he  advised  his  majesty  to  raise  Lord  Shelburne 
to  the  rank  of  a  British  marquis,  must  likewise  be  ad- 
mitted.   Bnt  that  title  was  undentood  to  be  given,  (like 


the  earldom  of  Lonadale,  conferred  by  Pitt  on  Sir 
James  Lowther,  earlier  fai  the  same  year,)  as  payment 
in  fiill  from  the  first  minister  for  all  past  obligations  or 
services.  Lord  Shelburne,  after  his  resignation,  seemed 
in  fact  to  be  regarded  as  politicaUy  extinct,  though  still 
in  the  fiiQ  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties  of  body  and 
mind,  nor  at  all  aupposed  to  want  ambition.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  sometimes 
took  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the  upper  house,  but  he 
never  openly  aspired  again  to  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  nor  even  to  enter  the  cabinet 

March.  T'bToughout  the  whole  proceeding  of  the 
ministerial  change  that  took  place  at  this  time,  there  was 
something  personal  which  attached  exclusively  to  Lord 
Shelburne.-  Be  resigned  almost  immediatdy  after  the 
second  debate,  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  but  the  adminie' 
(ration  was  by  no  means  on  that  account  at  an  end. 
Pitt,  far  firom  following  his  example,  remained  in  ofifee 
more  than  five  weeks  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
after  the  firat  lord  of  the  treasury  had  retired ;  a  drcum- 
stance unprecedented  in  our  history  I  An  extraordinary 
and  anomalous  interval  of  time  followed  Lord  Shel- 
bume's redgnation,  during  which  *  the  functions  of 
government  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  sospennon ; 
while  the  king,  the  mimstry,  and  the  candidates  for 
power,  stood  looking  at  each  other.  William  the  Third 
never  displayed  more  steadineas  or  determination  at  any 
period  of  hia  life,  either  when  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
after  hia  elevation  to  the  crown  of  England,  than 
George  the  Third  manifested  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  ••interregnum,"  as  it  was  denominated.  Though 
his  first  minister,  from  whatever  motives,  had  quitted 
him,  he  did  not  abandon  himself,  or  forsake  those  indi- 
viduals who  remained  faithful  to  him.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  made  the  most  desperate  efibrts  to  avoid  passing 
under  a  yoke  which  he  considered  as  equally  painful  to 
himself  and  pemidous  to  his  people. 

The  ecaUtion  having  twice  defeated  administration  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  having  compelled  Lord  Shel- 
burne to  retire,  considered  the  budness  aa  e^cted,  and 
their  triumph  secure.  Resting,  therefore,  on  thdr  arms, 
without  attempting  to  push  their  advantagea  further, 
they  waited  till  the  king  should  send  to  the  two  leaders, 
in  order  to  form  a  new  ministry.  But  in  this  expecta- 
tion, however  natural,  they  greatly  deceived  themselves. 
That  prince,  aa  if  consdous  that  Lord  Shelburne  con* 
stitoted  the  prindpal  and  the  most  vulnerable  object  of 
attack,  having  disembarrassed  his  councils  of  the  weight 
that  encumbered  them,  endeavoured  to  repair  the  breach, 
and  to  form  a  new  rampart  against  Lord  North  and  Fox. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  imagined,  that  the  presence 
of  the  former  nobleman  in  cabinet,  and  the  share  of 
power  which  must  necessarily  be  allotted  to  him  and  hia 
friends,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  would 
have  tranquillised  the  king's  mind,  l^  aflbrding  a  secu- 
rity against  the  atten^ts  or  character  of  the  latter  states- 
man. But  he  knew,  by  the  experience  of  many  years, 
the  pliability  and  eadness  of  Lord  NorthV nature;  nor 
was  he  unacquainted  with  the  energy  of  Fox'a  mind,  or 
unapprised  of  the  efforts  that  he  would  probably  make, 
in  order  to  cement  and  to  i>erpetuate  that  elevation  which 
he  had  now  nearly  attained  with  so  much  dilBculty. 
The  king,  who  conddered  Pox  as  a  man  ruined  in  for- 
tune, of  relaxed  morals,  and  aurrounded  with  a  crewd 
of  foDowem  resembling  him  in  these  particulars,  depre- 
cated, as  the  severest  misfortune  to  himself  and  to  hia 
subjeets,  the  necessity  of  taking  soch  a  person,  however 
eminent  for  capacity,  into  his  confidence  or  coundls. 
When  we  consider  these  dicumstances,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  long  though  ineffectual  resistance  made 
by  his  Bsajesty,  before  he  sobmitted  to  receive  the  law 
from  the  "  coalition." 

During  the  course  of  the  month  of  March,  every 
measure  was  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that 
pronused  to  avert  so  great  an  evil,  and  to  frastrate  the 
hopes  of  the  new  confederates.  Earl  Gower,  to  whom 
the  fdace  just  vacated  by  Lord  Shelburne  was  offered, 
manifested  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  it,  if  the  pro- 
bable meana  of  maintaining  himself  there  could  be  de- 
monstrated. But  by  what  expedient  could  a  minority 
of  the  house  of  commons  be  converted  by  him  at  once 
into  a  majority  t  The  difficultiea  being  conddered  aa 
inaoperable^  the  experiment  was  therefore  at  length 
abandoned.  Meanwhile,  the  ooafition,  hidignant  at  ao 
loDg^adelay,  began  to  masileat  symptomacf  hnpatieiice. 
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Mr.  Coke,  member  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  gentle- 
man equally  respectable  for  character,  and  distinguished 
fur  his  immense  property,  having  given  notice,  on  the 
19ih  of  March,  that,  if  no  ministry  should  be  formed  in 
the  course  of  two  days,  he  would  move  an  address  to 
the  crown  on  the  subject,  the  king  conceiving  it  danger- 
ous, as  well  as  useless,  to  protract  the  contest,  sent  his 
commands  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  North,  to 
wait  upon  him  at  St.  James's.  I  have  been  assured  that, 
at  the  audience  which  took  place,  his  majesty  ofiered  to 
concede  every  point  in  litigation  except  one,  namely, 
that  Lord  Tburlow  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  great 
seaU  If  that  nobleman,  he  said,  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  office,  he  would  allow  the  new  ministers  to  dis- 
pose of  all  other  employments  at  their  pleasure.  But 
no  arguments  could  induce  the  coalition  to  relax  upon 
•o  essential  an  article.  Fox  equally  disliked  and  dread- 
ed the  chancellor,  whose  intractability,  when  added  to 
bis  influence  over  the  royal  mind,  in  a  place  which  ren- 
dered him  the  director  of  his  sovereign's  conscience, 
exposed  the  new  candidates  for  office  to  perpetual  dan- 
ger. They  insisted  peremptorily  on  putting  the  great 
seal  into  commission.  Their  proposition  being  as  firmly 
rejected  by  his  majesty,  the  conference  terminated  with- 
out any  progress  or  beneficial  result. 

DR.  MOORE. 

i9th  March*  Just  at  this  critical  juncture  died  the 
honourable  Dr.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  a  man  of  amiable  character,  though  not 
distinguished  by  the  eminent  virtues  or  talents  of  Tillot- 
son,  or  of  Lnud.  The  king,  who  well  knew  that  the 
coalition,  or  in  other  Hords,  that  Fox  had  destined  that 
great  ecclesiastical  elevation  for  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  or  for  Hinchclifle,  Bishop  of  Peterborough-, 
probably  for  the  former  of  them ;  and  who  was  also 
aware  that,  if  he  wished  to  dispose  of  it  himself,  he  had 
not  an  hour  to  lose,  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  That  excellent  prelate,  whose 
piety  and  learning  rendered  him  one  of  the  ornaments 
as  well  as  pillars  of  the  Anglican  church,  having  waited 
on  his  majesty,  was  informed  by  him  that  the  see  of 
Canterbury  had  become  vacant,  Hud  that  as  he  knew  no 
person  in  his  opinion  more  worthy  to  fill  the  metropo- 
litan chair,  he  wished  the  bishop  to  accept  it.  He  added, 
that  in  the  actual  position  of  public  aflalrs,  when  he 
might  every  day  be  compelled  to  take  new  ministers  into 
bis  councils,  he  hoped  that  the  bishop  would  interpose 
no  unnecessary  delay.  But  Dr.  Hurd,  far  from  desiring 
a  dignity  so  much  sought  after,  besought  the  king  to 
excuse  him  for  declining  it,  stating  that  neither  his 
health  nor  his  frame  of  mind  were  adequate  to  the  ex- 
tended duties  of  the  metropolitan  see,  though  equal  to 
fulfilling  the  more  limited  functions  of  his  own  diocese. 
Bis  majesty  having,  not  without  great  reluctance,  yielded 
to  these  reasons,  then  insisted  that  the  bishop  should  at 
least  name  the  person  whom  he  conceived  most  proper 
to  succeed  Dr.  Cornwallis.  Hurd,  without  long  hesita- 
tion, mentioned  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London ;  and  a 
messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  find  him,  at  his 
bouse  in  St.  James's  square.  The  bishop  arriving  in  a 
Tery  short  time,  bad  no  sooner  entered  the  cidset,  than 
the  king  made  him  the  same  proposition  which  he  had 
done  to  Hurd.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he  met 
from  that  prelate  with  a  similar  refusal,  and  one  not  less 
aincere,  as  well  as  inflexible,  than  the  former.  In  this 
tinexpected  predicament,  the  king,  addressing  himself  to 
them  both,  said,  *<  My  lords,  I  will  not  press  either  of 
Tou  further ;  but  before  you  leave  this  room,  you  must 
recommend  a  proper  successor  to  the  deceased  arch- 
bishop, and  whomsoever  you  shall  agree  to  name,  I  will 
accept."  The  two  prelates  having  requested  to  be  allow- 
ed a  short  time  for  consulting  together,  after  a  few 
miitutes'  deliberation,  without  quitting  the  royal  presence, 
united  in  nominating  Dr.  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor. Being  sent  for  to  St.  James's,  on  bis  arrival,  to  his 
no  small  astonishment,  he  learned  the  reasons  for  which 
he  had  been  summoned  to  court.  He  accepted  the  pre- 
ferment ;  but  the  requisite  forms  incident  to  the  cou^e 
d'ellrr,  and  other  ceremonies  indispensable  to  the  elec- 
tion, prevented  the  translation  fvom  being  completed  be- 
fore the  second  of  the  following  month,  the  very  day  on 
which,  the  king  having  surrendered  at  discretion,  the 
coalition  actually  took  possession  of  the  government. 

Dr.  Moore,  whom  wc  have  beheld  during  two  and 
tweolj  ymn  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and  who  owed 


his  elevation  to  that  high  dignity  to  the  joint  recom- 
mendations of  Hurd  and  Lowth,  was  a  prelste  of  an 
irreproachable  life,  added  to  a  solid  understanding.  But 
his  first  advance  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession  arose 
from  one  of  those  accidents  which,  whatever  Juvenal 
may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  sometimes  seem  to  deter- 
mine, no  less  than  merit,  the  colour  of  our  fate.  The 
duchess  dowager  of  Marlborough,  after  the  late  duke*s 
decease,  in  1758,  having  occasion  for  a  tutor  to  super- 
intend tlie  education  of  her  youngest  son,  the  present 
Lord  Robert  Spencer,  applied  to  the  dean  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  requesting  him  to  recommend  a  proper 
person  to  her  for  the  purpose.  I  have  been  assured  that 
Mr.  Moore,  then  a  servitor  of  that  college,  of  very  ob- 
scure birth  and  connections,  happening  to  cross  the 
quadrangle  at  the  precise  moment  of  this  application,  it 
immediately  occurred  to  the  dean's  mind  that  he  would 
answer  the  description  of  the  tutor  demanded  by  the 
duchess.  He  hesitated  nevertheless  for  some  time  whe- 
ther he  should  make  the  proposition  to  Mr*  Moore,  her 
grace  having  positively  insisted  on  his^  stipulating  that 
whatever  individual  she  should  receive  into  her  family, 
in  quality  of  preceptor  to  her  son,  should  not  be  ad- 
initted  to  have  the  honour  of  dining  at  her  table.  The 
ofler,  when  made  by  the  dean,  was  however  accepted 
under  that  exclusion ;  but  so  rapid  became  Mr.  Moore's 
progress  in  her  personal  esteem,  no  less  than  in  her 
affection,  that  within  a  very  short  time  she  found  herself 
unable  to  dine  without  him.  Her  preference  assumed 
even  so  decided  a  character,  as  to  leave  him  no  room  to 
doubt  of  her  inclination,  if  he  had  encouraged  it,  not* 
withstanding  the  prodigious  disparity  of  their  respective 
situations  in  life,  to  have  bestowed  her  hand  on  him  in 
marriage.  Instead  of  thus  acting,  as  a  man  of  narrow 
or  selfish  views  would  have  done,  his  sense  of  honour 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  led  him  to  communicate  the 
advances  made  him  by  the  duchess  to  her  sou,  the  pre- 
sent duke.  A  conduct  so  highly  disinterested,  and  prin- 
ciples so  elevated,  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  meet  their 
just  reward.  By  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  interest 
being  promoted  in  the  church,  he  was  in  progress  of  time 
made  Dean  of  Canterbury,  from  which  situation  he  soon 
became  Bishop  of  Bangor,  passing  through  no  other 
intermediate  episcopal  stage  till  he  attained  to  the  me* 
tropolitan  dignity.  Such  an  impression  indeed  had  his 
merit  and  character  produced,  while  he  remained  at  Can- 
terbury, that  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  all 
those  persons  who  came  to  take  leave  of  him  expressed 
their  full  conviction  of  his  returning  to  them  again  as 
archbishop.  **  We  console  ourselves,  .Mr.  Dean,"  s<tid 
they,  **  for  losing  you  at  present,  by  the  confident  ex- 
pectation which  we  entertain  of  your  speedy  restoration 
to  us."     I  return  to  the  course  of  public  affairs. 

THE  KING. 

On  the  complete  failure  of  the  first  |ittempt  already 
mentioned,  which  his  majesty  made  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration, many  propositions  were  suggested  to  prop 
and  renovate  the  still  existing  ministry,  however  difficult 
such  a  work  might  justly  be  esteemed  under  the  actual 
circumstances.  Mr.  Pitt,  ■  desirous  to  meet  the  king's 
wishes  on  a  point  which  coincided  with  all  his  own  ob- 
jects of  personal  elevation  and  ambition,  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  promise  that  he  would  accept  the  post 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  addition  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  during  twenty-four 
hours  he  might  be  said  to  h&ve  in  some  measure  actually 
held  both  these  offices.  But  at  the  end  of  that  short 
time,  finding  it  impracticable,  after  full  examination,  to 
set  up  any  government  which  promised  duration,  or 
which  could  make  bend  against  the  *' coalition"  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  reluctantly  retracted  his  engage- 
ment. Reduced  almost  to  despair  by  so  many  disap- 
pointments, and  unable  to  effect  his  emancipation,  the 
king  unquestionably  meditated  the  extraordinary  project 
of  visiting  his  electoral  dominions,  and  relinquishing  for 
a  time,  to  the  **  cdalition,"  the  power  of  which  they  had 
forcibly  possessed  themselves.  But  on  communicating 
his  intentions  to  the  chancellor,  that  minister,  far  from 
encouraging  the  proposition,  gave  it  his  strongest  disap- 
probation. "  There  is  nothing  easier,  sir,"  said  he,  with 
his  characteristic  severity  of  voice  and  manner,  **  than 
to  go  over  to  Hanover.  It  may  not,  however,  prove  so 
easy  to  return  from  thence  to  this  country,  when  your 
majesty  becomes  tired  of  Germany.  Recollect  the  pre- 
c«dant  of  Jamea  Um  Second,  who  precipitately  ambraoed 


a  similar  expedient.  Your  majesty  must  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  adopting  so  imprudent  and  hazardous  a  step. 
Time  and  patience  will  open  a  remedy  to  the  preaeot 
evils."  The  king,  happily  for  himaelf,  acquiesced  in 
Lord  Thurlow's  wise  and  wholesome  advice. 

2Ath  March.  While  these  interesting  scenes  pssisd 
at  St.  James's,  the  house  of  commons,  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  coalition,"  proceeded,  though  with  great 
apparent  caution  and  external  testimonies  of  respect,  to 
press  the  sovereign  by  every  constitutional  means,  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum — which  Fox 
denominated  in  the  strong  language  familiar  to  bifD,*ub« 
most  insolent  domination  that  ever  disgraced  a  free 
country."  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Coke,  an  address  to 
that  purpose,  being  voted,  was  carried  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne ;  but  the  king,  neither  terrified  nor  shaken, 
replied  to  it  in  general  and  vague,  though  m  graciooi 
terms.  The  debate  which  took  place  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Coke's  motion,  was  attended  with  a  curious  aad 
interesting  circumstance.  Irritated  by  the  delays  and 
impediments  to  their  attainment  of  power,  the  **coaIi* 
tion,"  afibcting  to  consider  them  as  caused  by  the  opera, 
tion  of  secret  influence  on  the  royal  mind,  and  dearly 
applying  the  imputation  itnelf  to  Jenkinson^that  gen- 
tleman,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  repelled  the 
charge  so  often  preferred  against  him  in  the  coarse  of 
the  present  reign,  with  the  most  decided  and  peremptoiy 
denial  of  the  fact.  He  candidly  admitted,  indeed,  that 
he  had  seen  his  majesty  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  month ;  but  ho  justified  the  act,  as  in  bis 
quality  of  a  privy  .councillor  he  was  bound  to  obey  the 
summons  of  bis  sovereign,  and  repair  to  St  James's 
whenever  officially  required.  The  idea  of  secret  influ. 
cnce  he  reprobated  as  only  a  bait  for  tlie  multitwle, 
invented  to  delude  the  nation,  and  brought  forward  on 
the  present  occasion  merely  to  serve  polilicsl  purposes. 
Having  exculpated  himself,  he  conjured  I«ord  North, 
though  now  allied  with  Fox,  to  state,  as  a  man  of  hoooor 
and  veracity,  whether,  during  his  administration  of  msny 
years,  when  they  acted  together,  his  lordship  had  erer 
found  or  felt  such  o  pretended  influence  lurking  bebiod 
the  throne.  Jenkinson  added,  that  so  implicit  a  reliance 
had  he  on  Lord  North's  principles  of  rectitude,  u 
willingly  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  declaration  respecting 
the  point.  Thus  called  on,  that  nobleman  rose,  and  io 
terms  the  most  explicit  confirmed  all  that  Jenkinson  bad 
asserted— disdaining  to  snell  the  popular  cry,  and  pn)- 
testing  that  he  never  had  experienced  any  concealed 
agency  or  interposition  between  himself  and  the  sove- 
reign, while  he  had  presided  in  the  councils  of  tbe  crown. 
It  was  not  possible  for  a  declaration  to  be  less  eqai^oal, 
or  better  calculated  to  undeceive  the  believers  in  secret 
influence — but  the  opinion,  which  dated  from  a  ve^ 
early  period  of  the  king's  reign,  had  taken  too  deep  a 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  was  sustained  with  loo 
much  art,  to  be  eradicated,  although  by  such  concorriog 
testimonies.  Even  at  the  present  day,  that  conviction  is 
by  no  means  extinct. 

No  impression  having  apparently  been  made  by  tbe 
address,  and  bis  majesty  remaining  inflexible,  Lord  Sur- 
rey spoke  out  in  stronger  language — while  Lord  North, 
on  the  other  hand,  preserving  more  deference  for  the 
royal  feelings,  deprecated  any  harsh  measures,  and  sd- 
vised  to  wait  with  patience  for  tbe  king's  pleasure.  Fox, 
however,  less  delicate,  did  not  hesitate  to  accose  Lord 
Tburlow,  if  not  by  name,  yet  by  description,  ss  the  cause 
of  so  culpable  a  suspension  of  all  governmentr-siigiDS- 
tising  him  with  the  severest  epithets,  as  the  grand  adviser 
of  the  crown  in  the  other  house.  Lord  Surrey,  whose 
manner,  person,  and  character,  seemed  all  well  fitted  to 
so  rough  as  well  as  invidious  a  task,  rising  again  in  his 
place,  proposed  more  affirmative  steps,  in  order  to  compel 
the  king  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  coromoni,  by 
forming  immediately  a  new  administration.  He  never- 
theless consented  to  postpone  them,  on  receiving  Mr. 
Pitt's  information  and  assurance,  given  from  tbetieseury 
bench,  that  he  had  resigned  his  office  of  chancellor  a! 
the  exchequer.  This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  list 
day  of  March,  terminated  the  struggle;  and  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards,  his  majesty  findiifg  it  vain  to  protract 
his  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion,  by  sending  a 
second  time  fiir  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

2d  Jfn-iL  If  we  consider,  by  the  abstract  principles 
of  tbe  British  consUtution,  as  recognised  at  ths  revola- 
tion  of  1688,  which  compela  tbe  tOfereign  to  hsteo  to 
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ttwimSee'of  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons — the 
eomluct  of  George  the  Third,  in  resisting,  for  near  six 
weeks,  their  voles  and  their  addieases — if  we  reflect, 
BKireover,  that  the  consequence  of  his  pertinacity  pro. 
duced  a  suspension  of  many  of  the  essential  and  vital 
fuoctions  of  the  executive  government,  at  a  moment  too 
when  the  exertions  of  a  vigorous  administration  were 
pecoliarly  demanded,  in  order  to  reduce  various  of  the. 
military  and  naval  establishments  to  the  standard  of 
peace — if  we  try  his  actions  by  these  criterions,  we  may 
be  tempted  to  accuse  biro  of  bacrificing  national  objects 
to  the  gratification  of  his  private  resentments  or  preju- 
dices. Dut  theory  and  practice  are  often  found  to  bo  so 
BiQcb  at  variance  th^t  it  becomes  unsafe  to  reason  always 
from  the  former,  however  solid  may  appear  the  founda- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  though  the  country  anxiously 
<le3ired  to  see  nn  efficient  government  established,  and 
deeply  lamented  the  want  of  it  for  so  long  a  time,  yet 
the  king  by  no  means  suflered  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people  at  large,  on  account  of  the  dei*{)er;tte  contest  that 
be  bad  maintained  against  the  **  coalition.*' 

The  nation  in  general  regarded  the  union  formed  be- 
tween Lord  North  and  Fox  as  a  mutual  sacrifice  of 
moral  and  political  principle  to  ambition,  or  rather  to  the 
love  of  office.  In  vain  did  those  leaders  endeavour  to 
justify  it,  by  recurring  to  past  ]ierit>ds  of  our  history, 
when  similar  coalitions  were  said  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween  contending  factions.  The  interval  of  eleven 
months,  which  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Fox  and 
Burke  were  accustomed,  day  by  day,  to  denounce  their 
new  ally  as  the  most  incapable  and  wicked  of  ministers, 
appeared  too  short — and  the  transition  from  enmity  to 
frieodahip  seemed  too  sudden,  to  admit  of  being  easily  or 
eatislactviily  eipUined  to  vulgar  comprehension.  His 
majesty's  principles,  however  mistaken  they  might  be, 
wtfe  admitted  to  be  upright,  and  intentionally  directed 
always  to  the  felicity  of  his  subjects.  America,  which 
had  so  long  formed  the  object  of  contest,  being  lost — 
with  the  termination  of  the  war  terminated  likewise  the 
king's  unpopularity,  which  had  principally  originated 
from  that  source — while  on  the  other  hand.  Fox,  who 
during  several  years  had  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  as  a  patriot,  now  in  his  turn  attracted 
aevere  observations  on  his  recent  junction  with  a  minis- 
ter, the  author,  as  he  asserted,  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  he  bad  eloquently  depictured,  and  which  were  still 
deploretl  throughout  the  country.  These  sentiments 
and  opinions,  which  began  already  to  operate,  and  which 
only  required  time  to  mature,  protected  the  king  against 
aoy  efieeis  of  popular  disapprobation.  Bi .  they  could 
not  prevent,  or  longer  protract,  his  surrender  to  the  com- 
hincd  leaders,  who  now  compelled  him  to  receive  them 
into  bis  counsels  without  further  delay. 

In  the  audience  that  he  g^ve  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  administration,  he  did 
not  afiect  to  conceal,  or  even  to  disguise,  the  painful 
eiDOtions  by  which  he  was  agitated  on  the  occasion.  He 
oticerved  to  that  nobleman,  that  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  now  submitted  being  altogether  com- 
poUory,  the  new  ministers  might  dispose  of  the  cabinet 
placea  aiid  other  offices  as  they  should  think  proper ;  that 
he  would  not  oppose  or  refuse  bis  signature  to  any  act 
presented  to  him  officially  for  his  sanction — but  that  the 
responsibility  of  advising  such  measures  must  wholly 
rest  with  them.  And  he  added,  that  he  would  not  create 
any  new  British  peers  at  their  reccommendation,  a  cir- 
comsUnce  of  which  he  gave  them  distinct  and  early 
notification.  The  **  coalition"  having  acquiesced,  at  least 
tacttlj,  in  these  avowed  principles  of  the  king's  conduct, 
took  possession  of  the  government — the  Duke  of  Port- 
land being  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  treasury,  and  Lord 
Jolin  Cavendish  a  second  time  becoming  chancellor  of 
ttie  exchequer.  Fox  returned  to  the  foreign  office,  as 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  leaving  to  Lonl  North  the 
secretaryship  of  state  for  the  home  department.  Lord 
Keppel,  who  disapproving  of  the  conditions  of  the  late 
peace  had  resigned  the  poet  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
immediately  af^er  its  ci>ncIuslon,  in  which  high  employ- 
ment be  had  been  replaced  by  Lord  Howe,  was  reinstated 
in  his  ancient  functions — while  Lord  Stormont  became 
president  of  the  council.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
nobleman  last  mentioned  did  not  accept  that  situation 
till  be  had  clearly  understood,  as  he  conceived,  the  king's 
pleasure  upon  the  subject — who  not  only  approved,  but 
wished  him  to  take  the  office,  as  k  would  exclude  an 
anamj  from  <}ccupying  so  important  a  place.    Yet  it  is 


difficult  to  reconcile  this  asserted  permission  and  ap  i  - 
bation  with  the  resentment  that  bia  majesty  is  know  o 
have  subsequently  expressed  at  Lord  Stormont's  t  s 
actively  joining  the  coalition.  The  privy  seal  was  lastly 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

By  this  new  ministerial  arrangement  the  cabinet, 
which  under  Lord  North  had  consisted  of  nine  indi- 
viduals, and  which,  under  the  two  succeeding  adminis- 
trations, was  augmented  to  eleven,  l>ecame  reduced  to 
seven  persons.  At  first  inspection  there  seemed,  how- 
ever, 10  be  something  like  an  equal  distribution  of  power 
between  the  two  leaders  and  parties  who  had  recently 
coalesced,  the  Rockingham  party  reckoning  four  and 
their  nnw  allies  counting  three  votes.  But  on  closer 
examination  the  fallacy  became  palpable,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Fox  in  reality  possessed  the  whole  authority 
of  government.  Not  only  he  commanded  a  numerical 
majority,  be  likewise  held  the  treasury  under  his  com- 
plete influence.  Nor  was  this  the  single  circumstance 
that  gave  him  a  preponderating  weight  in  every  measure 
or  deliberation.  The  energy  and  activity  of  his  talents, 
when  contrasted  with  the  flexibility  'and  indolence  of 
Lord  North,  doubled  bis  personal  as  well  as  political 
consequence.  His  three  friends  in  the  cabinet  were, 
moreover,  incapable,  if  they  had  even  been  desirous,  of 
setting  limits  to  his  ambition,  or  of  restraining  his  as- 
cendency. To  Fox  the  Duke  of  Portland  might  indeed 
be  said  to  owe  bis  elevation  to  the  post  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  an  elevation  to  which  his  own  very, mode- 
rate abilities  cuuld  not  of  themselves  have  conducted 
him.  In  like  manner  Lord  Keppel  stood  indebted  for 
both  his  place  and  his  peerage  principally  to  Fox.  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  from  his  great  hereditary  connections 
and  recognised  integrity  of  character,  might  be  esteemed, 
it  is  tiue,  an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  any  ministry; 
but  though  independent  in  mind  and  in  fortune,  yet  he 
appeared  to  be  not  the  less  under  Fox's  intellectual 
dominion,  who,  on  all  occasions,  propelled  and  guided 
him,  in  and  out  of  parliament  Lord  North,  on  the 
contrary,  by  no  meauj  possessed  or  exerted  the  same 
influence  over  bis  two  cabinet  adherents  as  Fox  main- 
tained among  bis  coadjutors ;  Lord  Stormont,  in  par- 
ticular, might  bo  considered  as  wholly  independent  of 
Lord  North's  control.  Nor  did  the  offices  of  president 
and  of  privy  seal  in  themselves  confer  the  same  active 
rights  of  ministerial  interference,  as  the  treasury,  the 
exchequer,  and  the  admiralty,  all  which  departments  lay 
in  Fox's  partition  of  employments.  These  circum- 
stances are  not  unessential  when  we  speculate  on  the 
stale  of  public  affairs  under  the  duumvirs,  and  may 
partly  explain  the  causes  from  which  arose  some  of  the 
most  affirmative  measures  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
"  coalition." 

LORD  TOWNSEND. 

If  Fox,  however,  took  effectual  care  to  secure  the  real 
power  of  the  state  in  bis  own  bands,  be  in  return  al- 
lowed Lord  North  to  bestow  many  of  the  great  osten- 
sible situations  about  the  court  among  bis  immediate 
friends.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  instead  of  privy  seal, 
tlie  cabinet  office  that  he  had  formerly  held,  was  made 
lord  steward,  while  the  Earl  of  Hartford  appeared  again 
in  the  drawing-room,  reinvested  with  his  white  wand  of 
lord  chamberlain.  Lord  Townsend,  restored  to  his  an- 
cient employment,  replaced  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
the  bead  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  very 
considerable  ability,  but  of  great  eccentricity  of  manners 
and  character,  which  aeemed  sometimes  to  approach  to 
alienation  of  mind.  Cheerful  in  his  disposition,  affable, 
convivial,  facetiotis,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  powers 
of  conversation,  he  was  formed  to  acquire  popularity. 
He  eminently  possessed  the  dangerous  talent  of  drawing 
caricatures,  a  faculty  which  be  did  not  always  restrain 
within  the  limits  of  severe  prudence,  though  he  no  more 
spared  himself  than  he  did  others.  In  Ireland,  while 
administering  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  during  five 
years,  he  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  I  remember 
Courtenay  eulogising  him  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
lord-lieutenant,  in  the  language  which  Horace  uses  to 
Augustus : 

«  Longas,  6  utinaai,  dux  bone,  Ferias 
Pnsstes  Hibemis ;  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  man*  die,  dicimotf  uvidi, 
Quum  sol  oceano  salieiU" 

Indeed^  not  one  of  the  vtceroys  lent  OTer  to  Dabiio 


in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  between  1772  and  1784, 
could  compete  with  Lord  Townsend  in  the  affection  of 
the  Irish.  Lord  Harcourt  was  too  grave  and  n^easurcd 
in  his  manners,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  had  too 
cold,  stiflf  and  lofty  a  depori  ment.  Lord  Carlisle  was  too 
fine  a  gentleman  and  too  highly  bred,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  Earl  Temple,  both  either  from  disinclination 
or  from  physical  inability,  observed  too  rigorously  the 
virtues  of  temperance  and  abstemiousness ;  virtues  by  no 
means  congenial  to  the  soil — lastly.  Lord  Northington 
was  too  infirm  in  his  health  to  acquire  •general  attach- 
ment in  a  country  where  no  virtues,  however  eminent, 
could  recommend  to  national  approbation,  unless  ac- 
companied by  personal  sacrifices  of  various  kinds.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland,  whom  Pitt  sent  over  to  the  sister 
kingdom  early  in  1784,  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
establishment,  the  conviviality  of  bis  temper,  and  the 
exce.<ses  of  his  table,  in  all  which  particulars  he  resem- 
bled  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  obliterated  or 
superseded  Lord  Townaend  in  their  regard  ;  but  he  paiil 
for  the  triumph  with  his  life,  falling  a  victim  in  the 
vigour  of  bis  age,  within  four  years,  to  his  irregularities. 

THE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  commonly  called  <<  Spanish 
Charles,"  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  formerly 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  Madrid, 
and  whom  Pitt  created,  with  nine  other  individuals,  a 
peer  in  1797,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Bayning,  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  Wallace  became  once  more  at- 
torney general.  Lord  Sandwich,  instead  of  presiding 
over  the  admiralty  and  directing  that  great  department 
of  state,  dwindled  into  ranger  of  the  two  parks,  but  as 
some  compensation  for  this  official  degradation,  his  son, 
Lord  Hinchingbrook,  a  nobleman  deservedly  acceptable 
to  his  majesty  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  honest,  loyal, 
frank,  and  friendly  men  in  the  kingdom,  was  made 
master  of  the  buck  hounds.  If  he  fell  much  below  bis 
father  in  ability,  application,  and  talents  for  public  busi* 
ness,  he  possessed  greater  private  virtues.  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  who  had  lieen  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the 
treasury,  ot>tained  a  seat  at  the  board.  Not  that  Fox 
appeared  by  any  means  oblivious  of  his  friends,  a  fault 
which  never  could  be  iaiputed  to  him.  Burke  went 
hack  with  great  alacrity  to  the  pay-office,  as  did  bis  bro- 
ther, Richard  Burke,  to  the  joint  secretaryship  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Frederick  Montague  resumed  bis  place 
at  that  board,  while  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  recent 
services  and  prominent  merit  in  parliament,  where  be 
never  shrunk  from  any  exertion  however  rough  or  per- 
sonal, could  not  be  passed  over  without  remuneration, 
filled  the  remaining  vacancy.  Considerably  more  than 
two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  gallant  and  distin- 
guished earl  of  that  name,  so  well  known  under  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  last  who  bore  the  title,  had  occupied  a 
situation  in  the  councils  of  the  crown. 

Colonel  Fitzpairick  was  made  secretary  at  war,  and 
though  his  talents  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  de* 
scription  more  elegant  than  solid,  more  adapted  to  enter- 
tain than  fitted  for  the  desk  or  for  the  cabinet,  yet  I  have 
been  assured  even  by  those  who  were  not  partial  to  bim 
anuMig  tiis  own  profession,  that  he  gave  great  as  well  as 
general  satisfaction  while  he  held  that  employment.  His 
person  tall,  manly,  and  extremely  distinguished,  set  oflT 
by  his  manners,  which  though  loAy  and  assuming,  were, 
nevertheless,  elegant  and  prepossessing — these  endow- 
ments added  grace  to  the  attractions  of  bis  conversation. 
No  man's  society  was  more  eagerly  courted  among  the 
highest  orders  by  persons  of  both  sexes.  He  po«sessed 
no  mean  poetic  talents,  peculiarly  for  compositions  of 
wit,  fancy,  and  satire,  in  all  of  which  he  far  exceeiled 
Fox.  They  had  been  brought  up  together  from  early 
life,  remained  inseparable  to  the  last,  and  were  strongly 
attached  to  each  other.  Fitzpatrick,  like  his  friend,  was 
a  constant  votary  of  Brookes's  club,  and  became  duiing 
many  years  a  victim  to  play ;  but  be  possessed  one  ad- 
vantage over  Fox,  namely,  the  support  arising  from  a 
profession.  Asa  member  of  the  house  of  commons  he 
obtained  no  distinction  for  eloquence,  though  be  never 
betrayed,  when  addressing  parliament,  any  want  of  ideas, 
language,  or  ability,  ynder  Charles  the  Second  be 
woukl  have  been  more  in  his  element  and  in  his  place 
than  under  such  a  prince  as  George  the  Third,  of  whose 
court  he  roust  nevertheless  always  be  considered  to  have 
formed  a  constellation  and  an  oinament.  In  the  **  Me* 
iiM>ires  de  Grammoni"  be  would  assuredly  htt a  filled  a 
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very  diitinpiMhed  niche.  I  witneeted  the  peinfiil  ipeo- 
tacle  of  hif  surviving  ahnost  all  the  personal  and  intel- 
lectaal  graces  which  nature  had  conferred  on  him  with 
go  lavish  a  hand.  During  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  of  his  life,  it  might  be  said  of  Fitzpatrick,  as  the 
King  of  Prussia  observed  of  Prince  Eugene  in  the 
trenches  before  Philipeburgh,  in  1734,  "  Ce  n*iioit  gtie 
V ombre  du  grand  Eugene^  His  mmd  and  body,  per- 
haps impaired  by  excesses  of  various  kinds,  had  equally 
&llen  into  a  state  of  premature  decay. 

Sheridan  became  the  other  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
•nd  Lee  was  replaced  in  his  former  situation  of  solicitor 
general.  For  Uie  lord4ieutenancy  of  Ireland  the  Earl 
of  Northington  was  selected  by  Fox.  His  person  un- 
wieldy, vaciUating,  and  destituto  of  grace,  seemed  to 
disqualify  him  for  any  active  exertions  of  body,  nor  were 
bis  faculties  brilliant ;  but  I  «have  always  heard  that  he 
save  great  satisfaction,  and  was  as  much  beloved  as  his 
ufirmities  permitted  during  the  ^riod  of  his  short  resi- 
dence in  that  kingdom.  The  embassy  to  Paris  Fox 
destined  for  the  DulLe  of  Manchester.  His  figure,  which 
was  noble,  his  manners  a^ble  and  corresponding  with 
his  high  rank,  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  but  bis  fortune 
bore  no  proportion  to  his  dignity.  Though  a  man  of 
very  dissipated  habits,  and  unaccustomed  to  diplomatic 
business,  he  did  not  want  talenta.  Such  were  the  lead- 
ing arrangementa  made  by  the  « coalition,"  on  their 
coming  into  power.  The  great  seal,  which  no  expostu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  king  could  induce  them  to 
leave  in  Thurlow's  hands,  and  which  Wedderbum  wisely 
declined  accepting  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
was  put  into  commission.  Lord  Loughborough  being 
placed  at  its  head.  He  constituted  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  new  ministry  in  the  house  of  peers. 

Lord  North,  it  must  be  reluctantly  confessed,  however 
circumstances  may  justify  his  union  with  Fox  on  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  of  personal  safety,  or  of  necessity,  did 
not  perform  in  this  great  drama  the  most  dignified  part. 
After  having  occupied  the  post  of  first  minister  at  the 
head  of  both  the  treasury  and  the  exchequer  for  twelve 
sessions,  it  seemed  to  ordinary  observers  no  little  degra- 
dation at  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  to  accept  the 
secretaryship  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  to 
take  his  seat  as  such  on  the  treasury  bench  where  he 
had  so  long  presided,  now  squeezed  between  Fox  and 
Burke.  I  own  that  I  never  contemplated  him  in  that 
situation  without  reflections  allied  to  pity.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  since  seen  and  now  actually  behold  an  ex- 
first  minister  placed  in  the  same  department,  after  having 
presided  at  the  helm  during  more  than  three  years.  But 
it  would  be  invidious,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  to  draw  any 
comparison  between  the  two  individuals.  Neither  their 
descent,  the  period  of  their  respective  administrations, 
nor  even,  according  to  my  estimate,  their  abilities,  can  bo 
considered  as  having  any  similarity,  and  still  less  any 
parity.  Mr.  Addington  was,  moreover,  removed  from 
the  immediate  scene  of  his  fall,  in  1804,  and  translated 
to  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  while  Lord  North 
remaining  a  commoner,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Garter 
across  his  breast,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  mini^rial 
greatness  in  edipse,  like  Wolsey,  or  like  Clarendon,  or 
like  Bolingbroke.  Even  the  complimenta  and  the  ca- 
resses of  his  late  bitter  opponento,  now  bcoome  his 
coadjutors,  always  appeared  to  me  only  to  sink  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  house.  But  be  seemed  himself  to 
be  wholly  exempt  from,  or  superior  to,  any  painful 
emotions  at  the  political  change  that  he  had  undergone. 
The  same  cheerful  complacency,  ready  wit,  and  unaf- 
fected good  humour,  always  characterised  him  under 
every  circumstance.  Sometimes  he  even  jested  on  bis 
own  desoept  from  the  highest  situation  to  a  subordinate 
place  in  government.  The  apartments  constituting  the 
secretary  of  state's  oflSce  at  the  treasury  being  situate  on 
the  second  floor,  he  experienced  some  fatigue  in  ascend. 
ing  so  many  steps,  and  I  recollect  his  once  complaining, 
when  out  of  breath,  of  the  length  of  the  staircase. 
Frequently,  from  the  effect  of  long  habit,  or  from  absence 
oi  mind,  forgetting  the  change  in  his  official  eitoation, 
he  went  straight  to  the  treasury  chambers  oa  tbe  first 
floor.  Such  was  the  oblivious  felicity  and  equality  of 
his  temper,  that  these  accidents, Vhich  would  have  dis- 
tressed mora  irritable  men,  never  externally  discomposed 
him.  His  eldest  son.  Colonel  North,  who  had  so  ac- 
tively exerted  himself  to  effect  the  "  coalition,"  was  made 
one  of  the  two  vnder  secretaries  in  his  £itber*s  office. 

JpHL    It  is  nnqQestiooable  that  thera  existed  a  deure, 


if  not  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  new  administra. 
tion  about  this  time,  of  calling  up  Lord  North  to  the 
house  of  peers.  Bat  various  reasons  or  impedimenta 
probably  prevented  ito  aceompliahment.  The  king 
having  expressly  informed  the  ministers  when  they  came 
into  office^  that  he  would  not  create  any  English  peer  at 
their  recommendation  or  request,  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  violate  his  resolution,  in  order  to  elevate  Lord 
North  to  that  dignity,  against  whom,  as  may  be  supposed, 
he  felt  highly  offended,  or  rather  indignant,  for  his  union 
with  Fox.  Lord  North  himself,  however  well  he  sup- 
ported appearances  to  the  world,  yet  probably  would  not 
have  disliked,  after  the  recent  eventa,  to  have  quitted  a 
scene  such  as  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  made  an 
inglorious  figure,  and  where  recollections  very  humiliat- 
ing must  continually  intrude  on  his  mind.  Fox,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  possibly  be  averse  to  such  a 
removal,  as  he  wanted  no  coadjutor  to  aid  him  on  the 
treasury  bench,  while  Lord  North's  retreat  would  have 
left  him  sole  minister,  as  well  as  manager  of  the  lower 
house  of  parliament  But,  for  that  'very  reason.  Lord 
North  ought  to  have  felt  himself  in  some  measure  com- 
pelled jto  remain  a  commoner.  His  party,  already  shaken 
and  diminished,  he  well  knew,  would  have  soon  crumbled 
away,  when  they  no  longer  beheld  nor  could  have  had 
daily  access  to  their  leader.  Neither  would  he  have 
attracted  the  same  consideration  in  the  other  house  as 
he  excited  in  his  actual  situation.  Pressed  between  the 
afiiity  of  Fox,  and  the  hostility  of  Pitt,  with  the  loss  of 
America  about  his  neck,  ho  saw  himself  obliged,  after 
having  so  long  performed  the  first  figure,  to  become  only 
the  third  personage  in  the  state. 

The  public  business  of  every  kind,  which  had  been 
nearly  two  months  delayed  by  tlie  extraordinary  occur- 
rences that  we  have  contemplated,  at  length  began  in 
parliament.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opened  his  financial  administration  with  a  loan,  the  terms 
of  which,  if  not  as  beneficial  or  advantageous  to  the 
country  as  might  have  been  wished,  were  nevertheless, 
he  said,  as  good  as  could  be  procured  under  the  circum- 
stances of  urgency  and  retardment,  in  which  the  culpable 
obstinacy  of  the  late  ministers  had  involved  every  departs 
menu  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  now  taken  his  place  on  the 
opposition  bench,  and  who  from  this  time,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  was  justly  considered  as  the  head  of  that 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  opposed  and  censured 
the  terms  of  Lord  John  Cavendish's  loan,  but  without 
venturing  to  divide  the  house  upon  it,  as  ^  «  coalition," 
he  was  aware,  would  have  much  outnumbered  him.  Nor, 
did  he  prove  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which  he 
soon  afterwards  renewed  to  effect  a  parliamentary  reform, 
than  he  had  been  in  the  former  session.  He  pronounced 
indeed  a  most  eloquent  address  upon  the  subject,  and 
was  supported  in  his  motion  by  Fox.  Two  proselytes 
likewise,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas,  having 
read  each  their  political  recantation,  adopted  his  princi- 
ples for  rendering  the  r^resentation  more  extended,  as 
well  as  more  pure  and  incorrupt  But  the  house  re- 
mained deaf  to  all  these  argumenta,  though  illustrated  by 
examples,  the  latter  of  which  did  not  even  appear  to  have 
obtained,  for  those  who  exhibited  them,  the  praise  either 
of  disinterestedness  or  of  sincerity.  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
while  they  sustained  Pitt's  proposition,  yet  treated  with 
contempt  and  derision  the  pretended  sacrifice  of  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  affected 
to  ofler  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  British  constitution,  as  a 
victim  to  its  renovated  purity.  If  we  reflect  on  the  cloto 
degree  of  consanguinity  that  existed  between  William 
and  Thomas  Pitt,  who  were  cousins-german,  a  relation- 
ship strengthened  by  personal  friendship— and  if  we  like- 
wise recollect  that  Thomas  represented  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family,  we  may  perhaps  incline  to  think  that  he 
relied  on  being  speedily  raised  to  the  peerage  for  this 
mark  of  devotion,  as  eflectively  took  place  scarcely  eight 
months  afterwards.  Dundas,  who  had  a  long  and  a  keen 
political  sight,  having  already  determined  on  attaching 
his  future  political  fortune  to  Pitt,  probably  thought  a 
sprculative  political  tenet  uiuleserving  of  contention. 
But  the  recantation  pronounced  by  both,  rather  tended 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  proposition,  than  to  recom. 
mend  it  to  the  bouse.  Lord  North  made  amplo  amends 
for  his  passive  inactivity  during  the  prece^ng  session, 
when  a  similar  discussion  took  plaoe.  He  sp(^e  with 
uncommon  ability,  wit,  and  force  of  argument,  against 
all  representative  innovation.  Powis,  who  rarely  coin- 
cidad  with  him  on  any  pointy  Joined  him  on  this 


Mr.  Pitt*s  resolutions  were  finally  negatived  by  a  &r 
greater  majority  than  in  the  fxreceding  year;  out  of 
near  four  hundred  and  fifty  memben  who  voted,  ooly 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  having  divided  with  hhn. 

BUBKE. 

May.    No  man  in  office  made  a  more  coneptcuoos 
figure,  or  attracted  more  attention  during  the  session 
under  consideration,  than  Burke ;  bat  it  was  not  by  any 
means  such  as  his  friends  and  admirers  could  in  ail  re- 
specto  contemplate  either  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  or 
with  approbation.    It  excited  indeed  great  regret,  that  a 
person  endowed  with  parte  so  eminent,  and  animated 
by  philanthropy  so  extended,  should  nevertheleaa  allow 
himself  at  times  to  be  led  into  the  meat  unjustifiable  de- 
viations from  ordinary  prudence  and  propriety  of  condoet. 
In  the  present  instance  he  involved  his  party  as  weU 
as  himself  in  equal  embarrassment  by  his  intemperate 
precipitation.    Two  individuals,  Powell  and  Bembridge, 
the  one  cashier,  the  other  accountant,  of  the  militsiy 
pay-office,  having  been  accused  of  malversatien  n  (be 
discharge  of  their  functions,  had  been  dismissed  by  Golo* 
nel  Barr^  from  their  offices,  while  he  was  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  under  Lord  Shelbume^s  administratioo.    On 
Burke  coming  again  into  that  employment,  one  of  bis 
first  acts,  without  previously  ecmsnlting  Fox  opon  the 
subject,  was  to  reinstate  both  those  persons  in  their  re- 
spective situations.    Such  a  proceeding,  relative  to  fiioc' 
tionaries  labouring  under  heavy  charges,  and  about  to 
become  subjecto  of  criaainal  prosecution  in  the  csart  of 
king's  bench,  natundly  formed  an  object  of  discasaien  io 
tbe  house  of  commons,  where  it  excited  very  poiatid 
animadversion.    Buike,  petulant  and  itrttaUe,  defended 
with  warmth  the  step  that  he  hax)  taken,  thoagfa  a  naa- 
sure  in  itself  evidently  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  all 
parties.    Fox,  while  he  tacitly  lamented  and  disapproM 
the  act,  yet  as  he  never  abandoned  his  friends  in  distRH, 
endeavoured  to  justify  ita  author.     The  interference  waa^ 
nevertheless,  peculiarly  painful  and  delicate  ea  his  part; 
Pow^l,  who  had  risen  under  his  father,  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  being  supposed  to  have  connived  at  seme  of  tbe 
appropriations  of  public  money,  committed  by  that  noble- 
man while  paymaster  of  the  forces,  or  of  which  appro- 
priations at  least  he  stood  loudly  accused  by  popohr 
prejudice.    It  was  for  the  corrupt  concealment  of  s  idd 
exceding  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  in  the  accounts  of 
Lord  Holland,  that  Powell  and    Bembridge  were  now 
about  to  undergo  a  trial.    No  circumstance  tberefore 
could  have  been  less  agreeable  to  Tox,  while  standbgia 
the  conspicuous  situation  of  secretary  of  state,  tbao  to 
be  thus  compelled,  by  Burke's  inaprudence  in  reatsrio; 
them  to  their  places,  to  come  forward  as  the  adrocate 
and  apologist  of  such  a  traiuiaction. 

Tbe  house  of  commons,  however  much  they  showed 
on  every  occasion  a  disposition  to  approve  and  to  aanc- 
tion  the  general  measures  of  administration,  msnifefted^ 
nevertheless,  strong  disapprobation  of  Burke's  conduct  in 
this  instance,  by  compelling  him  to  accept  the  recigna- 
tion  of  Bembridge.  Powell,  overcome  eithw  by  tbe 
weight  of  his  own  reflections,  or  by  bb  inability  to  mi- 
tain  the  public  opinion  of  his  culpabih'ty,  after  losing  in 
a  great  measure  the  use  of  his  faculties,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  with  a  raxor.  Bembridge,  endowed  widi  a 
firmer  mind  or  stronger  nerves,  was  reserved  ^^^ 
infamy  of  a  public  trial  and  condemnation  beftre  Lora 
Mansfield.  The  prosecution,  reluctantly  but  ably  and 
fairiy  conducted  by  Lee,  the  solidtor-gencral,  tcrminaled 
in  the  complete  exposure  of  the  fraud  imputed  to  Bern- 
bridge,  for  which  the  court isontenced  him  to  a  severe  fine 
and  imprisonment  Every  exertion  which  the  purity  «  y 
our  jurisprudence  will  allow  was  made  to  soften  or  w 
avert  the  severity  of  the  stroke.  Burke,  who  did  pot 
hesitate  to  appear  in  court,  seated  upon  the  bench  during 
the  proceedings,  gave  the  strongest  attestationa  to  Bei^ 
bridge's  character  for  integrity.  He  was  accoBjpwiM 
there  by  Lord  North,  who  likewise  condescend^  tojom 
in  a  similar  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  and  prowty 
of  the  accused,  during  the  time  that  he  had  biwadtt  w^ 
meriy  held  the  post  of  joint  paymaster  of  the  row^ 
But  these  efibrta,  which  proved  unavailing,  only  •^'|*r^ 
eensure  towards  the  persons  who  thus  attempt«J  ^.f^*!!^ 
from  punishment  a  conspicuous  delinquent,  wnuc 
proofs  exhibited  of  his  guUt  impressed  the  V^^^^T^ 
with  opinions  highly  nniavourable,  not  merely  to  Ji 
himself,  at  least  in  a  prudential  point  of  ^.  ^ 
tbe  ministiy  io  wfaiofa  beiUad  so  dtstingmshsd  a  pisc*. 
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9d  Jane,  Scarcely  bad  this  aflair  ceased  to  occupy 
atteotioD,  when  Burke  plunged  himself  into  a  second 
embarnMsmeDt,  hardly  leas  painful  to  his  friends.  A  bill 
for  the  regulattoii  of  the  pay-office  having  been  brought 
into  the  house  of  comoions  by  himself,  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  in  its 
passage  through  the  committee,  the  contending  parties 
agreed  to  fill  up  the  blanks  aoMcably  after  the  house  rose, 
roandf  the  speaker's  chair.  Burke  being  paymaster-ge- 
neial,  of  course  took  an  actite  part,  as  did  many  other 
members,  and  the  clauses  were  understood  to  have  been 
MdJed  in  the  way  specified  by  mutual  consent  But 
Mr.  Eatwick,  member  for  Westbury,  on  a  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  house 
nstng  up  in  hlB  place,  preforred  a  formal  charge  against 
Barke,  accusing  him  of  having  gone  into  the  engrossing 
room  after  the  bill  in  question  had  been  carried  there,  of 
expunging  three  daases  and  altering  a  fourth,  all  which 
he  remodeled  to  his  own  taste.  Such  an  act,  if  it  had 
been  proved,  might  have  led  to  very  grave  consequences, 
and  must  in  any  case  have  attract  public  censuie,  or 
produced  a  reprimand  from  the  chair.  Fox  immediately 
came  forward  with  his  characteristic  manliness  of  mind 
to  the  aid  of  his  friend,  whose  conduct  was  severely  ar- 
nugoed  by  Pitt.  The  house  admitted  the  secreUry's 
justification  as  satisfactory,  and  did  not  inflict  any  mark 
of  its  disapprobation  on  Burke,  though  the  excuses 
olEefed,  or  reasons  alleged,  for  his  conduct,  were  by  no 
means  such  as  completely  exculpated  him  in  the  opinions 
of  impartial  men.  It  appeared,  however,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Cornwall,  the  speaker,  that  Burke  had  not,  as 
he  was  accused  of  doing,  either  expunged  or  altered  any 
ebose  in  the  engrossing  office.  The  speaker  at  least  as- 
aerted,  and  the  house  lent  credit  to  hb  assurance,  that 
die  miaeonoeption  had  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  put  the  question  on  the  four  clauses  in  so  low 
a  tone  of  voice  that  they  all  passed  without  notice.  Pitt 
contended,  that  even  though  this  extraordinaiy  fact  were 
true,  yet  the  expunged  clauses  must  be  restored  and  de- 
I  bated  anew  by  the  house.  As  the  proposition  could  not 
i  be  refused,  they  were  therefore  brought  op,  and  negatived 
I  without  a  division.  The  i^>eaker'8  testimony,  whether 
aecorate  or  not,  extricated  Burke,  and  Fox  numifested 
the  generous  ardour  of  his  mind  throughout  the  whole 
Craneaetion,  an  ardour  which  always  impelled  him  to 
cover  the  errors  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected 
in  polities  or  friendship.  But  he  did  not  the  less  in 
private  condemn  Burke's  imprudence,  and  he  was  said 
to  have  warned  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  as  he  valued 
hie  office,  not  to  involve  his  friends  and  the  adminis- 
tration, of  which  he  composed  so  conspicuous  a  member, 
in  a  tl^rd  similar  dilemma,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
ae  SSI  mil 

GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  IRWIN. 

Among  the  persons  of  eminence  who  have  **  strutted 
tlwir  hour"  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and 
who  aboot  this  time  disappeared  from  the  great  public 
theatre,  may  be  named  General  Sir  John  Irwin.  His 
person,  manners,  and  conversation,  were  all  made  for 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  seemed  always  to  be  in  his 
native  element  Though  declining  in  Hfe,  yet  his  figure, 
tall,  graceful,  and  dignified,  set  off  by  all  Uie  ornaments 
of  dress,  accompanied  with  a  riband  and  a  star,  rendered 
him  conspicuous  in  every  company.  He  constantly  re- 
minded me  of  a  marshal  of  France,  such  as  they  are 
described  by  St.  Simon,  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
His  politeness,  though  somewhat  formal,  was  neverthe- 
less natural  and  captivating.  Perhaps,  at  least  so  bis 
enemies  asserted,  his  military  talents  were  not  equally 
^  briOiant  with  his  perronal  accomplishments ;  but  he  had 
not  risen  the  more  slowly,  on  that  account,  to  the  honours 
er  to  the  eminences  of  lus  profession.  Besides  a  regi- 
ment and  a  government  conferred  on  him  by  the  crown, 
be  had  held  during  several  years  the  post  of  commander 
In  chief  in  Ireland,  with  very  ample  appointments  and 
advantages.  But  no  income,  however  large,  could  suffice 
for  his  expenses,  which,  being  never  restrained  within 
any  reasonable  limits,  finally  involved  him  in  irretrievable 
fifficukies.  The  fact  will  hardly  obtmn  belief,  that  at 
one  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the  lord 
Kentenant,  in  the  year  1781,  at  Dublin,  he  displayed  on 
the  table,  as  the  principal  piece  in  the  dessert,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  invested  by  the 
Sponiah  forces,  executed  in  confectionary.  It  exhibited 
•  foiti^bl  view  of  that  celebratod  rock,  to  dear  to  the 


English  nation,  together  with  the  works,  batteries,  and 
artillery  of  the  besiegers,  which  threw  sugar-plums 
against  the  walls.  The  expense  of  this  ostentatious 
piece  of  magnificence  did  not  fall  short  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  so  incredible  most  the  circumstance 
appear,  that  if  I  had  not  received  the  assurance  of  it 
from  Lord  Sackville,  I  should  not  venture  to  report  it  in 
these  memoirs. 

The  greatest  intimacy  subsisted  between  that  noble- 
man and  Sir  John,  who  owed  much  of  his  advancement 
and  success  in  life  to  the  protection  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Dorset.  Lord  8ackvllle*s  disinterested  friendship  still 
continued  to  bring  him  into  parliament,  as  his  own  col- 
league, for  East  Grinstead,  afler  Irwin's  return  from  Ire- 
land, which  took  place  on  the  dissolutien  of  Lord  North's 
administration,  down  to  his  final  departure  from  Eng- 
land. Decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which  then 
conferred  much  distinction,  and  of  which  he  never  failed 
to  display  the  insignia  whenever  he  went  to  the  house, 
his  ]>ersonal  appearance  was  imposing.  Even  of  a 
morning,  in  his  greatest  undress,  he  wore  a  small  star 
embroidered  on  his  frock,  without  which  he  rarely  ap- 
peared any  where ;  and  his  traveling  hussar  cloaks  bore 
the  same  brilliant  badge  of  knighthood.  No  man  better 
knew  the  value  of  external  figure,  aided  by  manner; 
and  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  himself,  had  not  more 
successfully  studied  the  graces.  It  was  impossible  to 
possess  finer  manners,  without  any  affectation,  or  more 
perfect  good  breeding.  With  sudi  pretensions  of  per- 
son and  of  address,  it  cannot  surprise  that  he  attained 
to  a  great  degree  of  favour  at  St.  James's.  The  kmg 
considered  and  treated  Irwin  as  a  person  whose  conver- 
sation afforded  him  peculiar  gratification.  He  often  de- 
lighted to  protract  the  discourse  vrith  a  courtier  whose 
powers  of  entertainment,  however  extensive,  were  al- 
ways under  the  restraint  of  profound  respect,  and  who 
never  forgot  the  character  of  the  prince  whom  he  ad- 
dressed even  for  a  single  moment.  Irwin,  though  so 
fine  a  gentleman,  loved  all  the  indulgences  of  convivial- 
ity, in  which  gratifications  he  never  restrained  himself. 
The  king,  not  unacquainted  with  these  particulais, 
having  said  to  him  one  day,  at  the  drawing-room,  when 
conversing  on  his  common  mode  of  life,  **  They  tell  me, 
Sir  John,  that  you  love  a  glass  of  wine" — *'  Those,  sir, 
who  have  so  reported  of  me  to  your  majesty,"  answered 
he,  bowing  profoundly,  **  have  done  me  great  injustice ; 
they  should  have  said  a  bottle." 

Sir  John  Irwin's  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Sir  Edward  Barry,  who  wrote  with  so 
much  elegance  and  information  on  the  "  wines  of  the 
ancients,"  brought  him  no  issue ;  but  he  afterwards  con- 
tracted a  more  obscure  matrimonial  connection.  On  his 
return  to  England,  his  debts  became  so  numerous,  and 
his  creditors  so  importunate,  that  though  as  a  member  of 
parliament  bis  peraon  still  remained  secure,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  reside  longer  with  comfort  in  this  country. 
Quitting  therefore  privately  his  elegant  house  in  Picca- 
dilly, opposite  the  Green  Park,  he  retired  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  landing  in  France,  he  hired  a  chateau,  in  the 
province  of  Normandy,  where  his  military  rank  secured 
for  him  every  testimony  of  respect  from  the  surrounding 
gentry.  He  nevertheless  soon  experienced  such  pecu- 
niary  difficuhies,  that  as  he  could  nourish  no  hope  of 
ever  revisiting  his  native  country,  he  removed  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy.  I  believe  he  died  at  Padua,  about  the 
month  of  May,  1788,  in  great  obscurity,  though  not  in 
distress.  The  king,  who  nncerely  regretted  his  depart- 
ure from  England,  and  who  well  knew  the  causes  of  it, 
oAen  expressed  his  concern  for  Sir  John  Irwin's  misfor- 
tunes, which  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate,  by  sending  Sir 
John  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his  private 
purse,  in  two  separate  payments.  I  know  this  fact  from 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Hotliuim,  who  was,  I  think,  himself 
the  channel  through  which  Ms  majesty  transmitted  the 
firat  donation  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

THE  BUDGET.    * 

Lord  John  Cavendish,  though  he  had  negotiated  and 
brought  forward  the  loan  necessary  to  be  raised,  soon 
after  he  entered  on  office,  yet  did  not  propose  the  taxes 
which  were  to  pay  the  interest  of  it  until  many  weeks 
later  in  the  session.  He  at  length  laid  them  before  the 
house  of  commons,  where,  on  the  whole,  they  appeared 
to  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  even  attracted 
some  encomiums.  But  Lord  John,  whose  talents  were 
not  emineBtly  adapted  fbr  the  dtscoaaioQ  of  meaaores  of 


finance,  having  stated  his  ways  and  means  with  tolerable 
precision,  left  the  task  of  explaining  and  defending  them 
principally  to  his  associates  in  power.  Fox  and  Lord 
North,  who  undertook  it  with  great  ability,  repelled  the 
comments  made  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  house, 
on  the  new  taxes,  while  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
quitting  his  seat  on  the  treasury  bench,  retired,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  debate,  behind  the  speakcr'a 
chair ;  from  which  retreat  he  peeped  out  on  either  side, 
as  individuals  rose  for  the  purpose  of  approving  or  of 
censuring  his  budget.  Lord  John's  acknowledged  purity 
of  character,  when  joined  to  his  many  virtues,  not  to 
dwell  on  bis  high  descent,  rendered  him  universally  re- 
spected; and  the  advantage  which  his  party  derived 
from  those  qualities  in  the  public  estimation  was  incal- 
culable. The  nation  even  silently  seemed  to  demand 
some  such  guarantee,  when  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  committed  to  a  man  of  Fox's  ruined  fortune  and 
dissipated  habits  of  life.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  true,  who  had 
been  so  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  exchequer, 
scarcely  possessed  more  property  than  his  rival.  But 
the  people  of  England  knew  how  to  discriminate  between 
their  respective  deficiency.  Pitt,  though  no  more  dis- 
tinguished by  habits  of  economy  than  Fox,  yet  had  not 
dissipated  his  small  paternal  fortune  in  any  ostensible 
vices,  while  Fox,  besides  a  landed  estate  and  a  lucrative 
office,  both  which  he  sold,  had  squandered  an  immense 
sum  of  ready  money.  Indeed,  though  Fox  always  ap 
pea  red  to  me,  whenever  loans  or  budgets  were  discussed 
in  pariiament,  to  display  a  capacity  for  arithmetical  cal- 
culation, and  all  the  talents  rec^uisite  for  a  minister  of 
finance,  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ability  in 
that  line ;  yet  I  believe  it  never  occurred  to  any  man's 
mind  to  place  Fox  in  the  control  of  the  treasury,  or  of 
the  exchequer,  at  any  period  of  his  life.  Almost  as  well 
might  Henry  the  FiAh  have  placed  Falstaff  there.  Fox 
himself  seemed  not  to  emulate  a  higher  post  than  secre- 
tary of  state,  always  interposing  Lord  John  Cavendish 
in  the  guardianship  of  the  public  money.  Nor  could 
the  British  people  confide  their  interests  to  more  incor- 
ruptible integrity  than  distinguished  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  but  he  could  net  sustain  the  slightest 
comparison  with  Pitt,  nor  even  with  Lord  North,  in  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  underatanding,  or  in  his  parlia- 
mentary talents  and  knowledge  of  business. 

While  the  Rockingham  party  during  many  yean  had 
been  excluded  from  office,  they  loudly  declaimed  against 
abuses  of  every  description,  particularly  against  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  various 
departments.  Nor  during  the  very  short  period  that  the 
treasury  was  under  their  control,  whith  did  not  exceed 
three  months,  can  it  be  denied  that  they  endeavoured  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  their  engagements.  Burke, 
who  stood  forward  in  the  invidious  character  of  a  re- 
former, acquired  no  inconsiderable  merit  with  the  coun- 
try at  large,  by  his  exertions  to  reduce  exorbitant 
demands,  or  to  abolish  obsolete  and  overgrown  establish- 
ments of  every  kind.  But  with  Lord  Rockingham's  Ufe 
these  efforts  wholly  ceased.  From  the  period  of  their 
union  with  Lord  North,  when  they  began  confidently  to 
count  on  a  quiet  possession  of  power  and  emolument, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  their  strength 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  they  seemed  to  have 
greatly  relaxed  in  the  severity  of  their  political  princi- 
ples. Above  all,  they  manifested  a  decided  averaion  to 
any  reforms  which  did  not  originate  with  themselves, 
and  which  were  not  subjected  to  their  own  ministerial 
control.  A  striking  exemplification  of  this  fact  presented 
itself  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  watched  all  their  conduct,  and  canvassed 
all  their  measures,  with  jealous  as  well  as  unremitting 
attrition,  having  brought  forward  a  bill,  in  order  to 
establish  regulations  in  the  fees,  perquisites,  and  other 
emolumenta  received  in  most  of  the  public  offices,  in- 
stead of  finding  any  support  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  met  with 
the  warmest  opposition  in  that  quarter.  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  possessed  indeed  too  much  ingenuousness  of 
character  altogether  to  dispute  the  utitity  of  the  objects 
proposed,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  partially 
and  indirectly  resisting  the  plan — while  Fox  and  Burke 
loaded  the  bill,  its  author,  and  the  administration  of 
which  he  had  lately  composed  a  part,  with  the  severest 
epithets  or  imputa|ion8.  Some  of  the  comparisons  and 
allusions  mftde  )>y  Burke  in  particular,  reflecting  con- 
temptuously on  Pitt  as  a  projector  and  a  rsformer. 
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appeared,  when  falling  from  his  lips,  to  affect  his  aadience 
with  no  little  surprise,  be  having  so  recently  himself  laid 
claim  to  general  approbation  in  the  same  character.  As 
it  might  nevertheless  have  seemed  too  indecorous  not  to 
permit  the  bill  to  pass  the  house  of  commons,  ministers 
allowed  it  to  go  up  to  the  peers ;  but  there  the  whole 
force  of  government  drew  out  in  array  against  the 
measure.  Even  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  seldom  ex- 
hibited any  specimens  of  eloquence,  stigmatised  it  as 
**  more  a  disease  than  a  remedy  ;'*  while  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
decried  it  as  being  both  trifling  and  vexatious  in  ito  na- 
ture.  Thus  attacked,  the  measure  was  finally  negatived. 
Such  a  repugnance,  demonstrated  to  the  very  objects  of 
retreochmeat,  which  they  had  themselves  affected  to 
introduce  only  a  few  months  before  with  so  much  zeal, 
even  into  the  palace,  and  at  the  table  of  the  sovereign, 
evidently  because  they  were  now  proposed  fiom  a  hostile 
source,  did  not  fail  to  make  an  adequate  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  It  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ministry  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  by  un- 
masking them  in  some  measure,  it  silently  prepared  the 
way  for  those  astonishing  events  in  the  interior  of  the 
government  which  took  place  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  year. 

Some  of  the  abuses  which  Pitt  had  attempted  to  point 
out  and  expose  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  were  indeed  of  a 
description  so  singular  as  to  excite  not  only  astonish, 
ment,  but  even  to  produce  a  degree  of  ridicule.  They 
served  to  show  what  extensive  depredations  had  been 
committed  upon  the  public  in  many  or  in  all^  the  prin- 
cipal offices,  previous  to  the  period  of  Lord  North's 
resignation.  That  nobleman  formed  the  mark  at  which 
Pitt  leveled  his  severest  censures ;  nor  could  the  house 
altogether  refrain  from  laughter  at  one  of  the  charges, 
specifying  a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  article  of 
•whipcord.  The  annual  expense  of  the  first  minister  for 
his  individual  stationery  did  not  fall  short,  as  it  appeared, 
of  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Lord  North,  when  called 
on,  made  nevertheless  not  only  a  plausible  but  a  very 
satisfactory  defence  to  jpaoai  of  the  alleged  items.  Rela- 
tive to  the  consumption  of  whipcord,  which  had  excited 
a  great  deal  of  mirth,  having  professed  at  the  same  time 
his  total  ignorance,  Robinson  undertook  to  give  some 
sort  of  explanation,  which,  however  ingenious  or  even 
well  founded  ii  might  be,  yet  diverted  more  than  satisfied 
his  hearers. 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  period  antecedent  tol782, 
the  abuses  practised  in  many  great  official  departments, 
which  exceeded  all  reasonable  limits,  loudly  demanded 
parliamentary  regulation.  I  have  myself  had  occasion 
to  hear,  if  not  see,  specimens  and  instances  of  depreda- 
tion, (for  they  well  merited  the  name,)  which  will  hardly 
obtain  belief  in  the  present  day.  I  know,  with  some 
degree  of  intimacy,  a  lord  of  trade,  who,  possessing  a 
borough  and  a  very  large  fortune,  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  successive  parliaments.  On 
bis  being  sworn  in  at  the  board  of  trade,  he  issued  an 
order  to  provide  a  great  number  of  pewter  inkstands  for 
his  own  use,  which  he  afterwards  commuted  into  one 
composed  of  silver.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  levee,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  green  velvet,  fabricated,  as  fame  reported, 
out  of  the  materials  ordered  in  his  public  character,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  bags  to  contain  office 
papers.  His  friends  and  correspondents  could  recognise 
the  stationery,  of  which  he  had  made  an  ample  provision, 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  board  of  trade  itself, 
abolished  by  Burke's  bill,  had  ceased  to  have  any  exist- 
ence. £ven  since  1783,  similar  facts  are  said  to  have 
taken  place.  This  gentleman,  or  rather  his  wife,  formed 
one  on  the  list  of  British  peerages  intended  to  have  been 
either  revived  or  created  by  Lord  North  and  Fox — the 
number  of  which,  as  I  recollect,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three,  if  the  "  coaliiion"  had  forced  their  way 
a  second  time  into  the  cabinet  in  the  beginning  of  1784, 
as  they  confidently  expected. 

Nor  weie  these  the  only  official  and  ministerial  appro- 
priations of  the  public  money  to  private  purposes  that 
distinguished  the  times  under  our  review.  From  the 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  down  to  the  conclusion 
of  Lord  North's  government,  few  places  of  considerable 
emolument  in  any  department  were  given  wholly  unfet- 
tered to  the  nominal  occupant.  Even  under  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's first  administration,  in  1765,  we  find  Wilkes 
quartered  on  the  whole  of  the  treasury  and  admiralty 


boards,  to  the  annual  amount  of  £1040  a  year — the  mar- 
quis paying  him  £500,  the  inferior  lords  of  the  treasury 
£60  each,  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  each 
£40.  This  curious  fact  is  stated  in  Home's  letter  to 
*' Junius,"  of  the  31st  July,  1771.  It  was  not  attempted 
to  be  denied.  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  1771,  accepted  the  office  of  privy  seal, 
which  had  been  previously  destined  for  Lord  Weymouth, 
"  Junius"  more  than  insinuates  that  the  last  mentioned 
nobleman  was  quartered  by  the  duke  upon  Rigby,  who, 
from  1768  to  1782,  nominally  occupied  the  sole  paymas* 
tership  of  the  forces.  I  knew  a  lady  of  quality,  who, 
having  been  daughter  to  a  person  high  in  office,  was 
commonly  said  to  have  rode  sixteen  persons  at  onetime, 
to  whom  her  father  had  given  places  under  that  express 
condition  or  reservation.  I  t}clicve  she  outlived  them  all. 
Governments,  military  appointments,  offices  in  the  excise 
and  customs,  in  a  word,  places  of  every  description,  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  frequently  loaded  with  ridert. 
These  practices  were  disdained  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he 
became  first  minister — but  he  was  necessitated  in  many 
cases  to  commit  a  greater  inroad  on  the  constitution,  by 
distributing  honours  and  dignities  as  a  substitute  for 
emoluments. 

Ju/y,  The  fruitless  attempt  made  by  Pitt  to  regulate 
the  abuses  of  fees  in  the  public  offices  did  not  constitute 
the  only  unsuccessful  parliamentary  effort  undertaken  by 
him  during  the  session.  A  short  time  before  its  close. 
Lord  John  Cavendish  having,  as  it  would  appear  some- 
what incautiously  or  inadvertently,  laid  on  the  table  a 
list  of  public  accountants  from  whom  balances  of  money, 
exceeding  in  the  whole  forty-four  millions,  were  due  to 
government — Pitt  endeavoured  to  induce  the  house  to 
vote  an  address  to  the  crown,  requesting  his  majesty  to 
take  measures  for  compelling  the  persons  named  to  ac- 
count for  the  sums  so  remaining  in  their  hands,  and  for 
preventing  a  future  recurrence  of  the  same  abuse.  He 
seemed  authorised  to  assume  that  such  a  motion  would 
be  too  analogous  to  the  avowed  disposition  and  profes- 
sions of  the  Rockingham  party  to  experience  from  them 
any  resistance.  All  the  ability,  eloquence,  wit,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  ministerial  benches,  were  nevertheless 
called  out,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  authenticity  of  the 
very  document  laid  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
on  the  table,  which  bis  colleagues  now  declared  to  be 
destitute  of  proper  authority,  and  consequently  an  un- 
safe as  well  as  inefficient  basis  on  which  to  found  the 
proposed  address  to  the  throne.  This  treatment  of  Lord 
John,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  minister  of  finance,  by 
his  own  friends,  in  the  face  of  the  house  of  commons, 
did  not  appear  at  first  sight  either  the  most  resj-.ectful  to 
him,  or  even  the  most  decorous  to  themselves.  Sheri- 
dan, with  consummate  address,  contrived  however  to 
render  it  in  some  measure  palatable,  by  a  delicate  mix- 
ture of  compliment  to  his  integrity,  and  of  censure  on 
his  prudence — while  Lord  North  and  Fox  played  their 
whole  artillery  upon  Pitt.  The  two  secretaries  of  state 
seemed  on  that  day  to  act  in  perfect  concert,  and  to  be 
cordially  united.  Having  thus  extracted  almost  every 
clause  from  the  address  which  rendered  it  efficient  or 
useful,  they  allowed  it,  when  mutilated  and  harmless,  to 
pass  the  house. 

PARLIAMENT. 

16/A  July,  The  Fession,  protracted  to  the  middle  of 
July,  now  drew  towards  a  termination.  During  the 
space  of  about  three  months,  that  parliament  remained 
sitting  after  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  both 
houses,  in  particular  the  commons,  had  manifested  the 
utmost  disposition  to  give  them  every  support.  The  op- 
position, though  conducted  by  Pitt  and  Dundas,  while  it 
was  tacitly,  as  well  as  powerfully,  sustained  hy  Jenkin- 
son,  yet  rarely  ventured  on  a  division,  which  only 
exposed  the  paucity  and  inferiority  of  their  numbers. 
Lord  North,  however  obscured  he  might  be  by  the  supe- 
rior energy  of  Fox,. still  lemained  the  nominal  leader  of 
a  very  numerous  body,  who  looked  to  him  foi  protection 
against  the  violent  numbers  of  the  Rockingham  party. 
But  his  colleague,  without  the  title,  was  already  become 
the  real  first  minister — as  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  had 
been  formerly,  under  the  late  and  present  reign,  when 
only  secretary  of  slate,  or  when  holding  the  privy  seal. 
The  strength  of  Fox's  cluiracter,  the  activity  of  bis 
mind,  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  talents — this  combination  of  endowments  naturally 
attracting  adhereLts,  enabled  him  to  ahaorb  the  whole 


power  of  government.  Burke,  ardent,  indeCatigat>lr,  tod 
never  losing  sight  of  his  object,  impatiently  looked  far- 
ward  to  the  great  task  of  reforming  and  remodeiiog 
India*  The  advanced  season  of  the  year  at  v^hicb  the 
administration  came  into  power,  and  that  circumstance 
only,  bad  induced  him,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  to  allow 
the  present  session  to  elapse  without  immediately  availiDg 
themselves  of  the  patronage,  and  muhiplied  sources  of 
advantage,  which  the  Indian  empire  offered  to  their 
avidity.  It  presented  a  rich  harvest,  which  they  devoired 
by  anticipation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  reluc- 
tantly postponed  even  for  a  few  months.  But  the 
magnitude,  importance,  and  cumpllcated  nature  of  the 
political  machine  by  which  India  was  governed,  demaoded 
mature  deliberation  before  they  ventured  to  reconstruct 
it,  as  they  meditated,  entirely  oo  new  principles.  It  was 
therefore  finally  determined. in  the  cabinet  to  call  parlia- 
ment together  early  in  the  approaching  autumn  for  the 
purpose — and  the  king  was  expressly  made  to  detUre 
the  intention  in  his  speech  pronounced  from  the  tbbne 
on  the  prorogation.  Sheridan,  by  a  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  almost  all  the  talents  which  can  meet  in  man, 
under  the  control  of  unalterable  equality  of  temper, 
began  already  to  compete  with  Burke  in  parliameataij 
estimation,  and  frequently  obtained  a  more  ready  or  pa- 
tient hearing  from  the  bouse.  Every  day,  while  it  con- 
firmed the  ascendant  which  he  had  there  acquired,  placed 
him  higher  among  the  most  distinguished  supporti  of 
administration. 

FOX—PITT. 

If  the  coalition  looked  round  at  home,  they  beheld  at 
this  period  a  docile  parliament,  originally  called  together 
by  Lord  North,  and  of  which  assembly  he  still  retained 
in  hia  hands  many  of  the  secret  springs  or  keys,  io  both 
houses.  Abroad,  every  thing  announced  the  continuance 
of  peace.  America  was  indeed  lost ;  but  the  emanci- 
pated colonics  had  ceased  to  be  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 
France,  exhausted  even  by  her  late  advantages  berond 
the  Atlantic,  weak  in  her  government,  and  a!togeiber 
convulsed  or  deranged  in  her  finances,  already  nouri^ed 
in  her  vitals  the  seeds  of  that  fatal  revolution,  which  bas 
since  overturned  order,  religion,  morals,  and  the  aocienl 
fabric  of  Europe.  Joseph  the  Second,  emperor  of  Ger* 
many,  suppressing  monasteries  and  religious  establifb- 
ments  with  one  hand — with  the  other,  in  direct  violation 
of  all  subsisting  treaties,  rashly  and  wantonly  demolish- 
ing to  their  foundations,  the  works  of  the  garrison  citiei 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  1  witnessed  myself,  during 
the  course  of  that  summer,  the  expulsion  of  the  last 
remains  of  the  Dutch  troops  maintained  in  the  barrier 
towns,  and  the  destruction  or  deooolition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions themselves.  Except  Luxembourg,  placed  atone 
extremity,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  situated  tttbe 
other  termination — it  was  obvious  that  scarcely  any  ob- 
stacle remained  to  exclude  France  from  overrunning  tbe 
Low  Countries  at  h^r  pleasure.  If  these  reflections  ap-' 
peared  however  to  cause  no  uneasiness  to  ministers,  yet 
a  domestic  source  of  just  anxiety,  which  they  could  not 
surmount,  presented  itself  in  the  fixed  and  unconquer- 
able alienation  of  the  king.  In  vain  did  they  endeavour 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  personad  favour.  He 
received  with  formality  and  coldness  all  their  advances, 
allowed  them  to  dictate  measures,  gave  them  audience^ 
signed  papers,  and  complied  with  their  advice— bat  be 
neither  admitted  them  to  bis  confidence,  nor  ceased  to 
consider  them  as  objects  of  his  individual  aversion.  Tbe 
consciousness  of  this  sentiment  existing  in  tbe  royal 
bosom,  which  sunk  deep  into  Fox's  mind,  natorally 
impelled  him  to  substitute  other  foundations,  on  which 
to  construct  and  to  perpetuate  his  ministerial  greatness. 

No  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  study- 
ing Fox's  character,  or  of  being  informed  respecting  bis 
political  line  of  action,  to  which  I  have  had  access,  can 
however  doubt  that  he  would  have  preferred  gentleness 
before  force,  and  conciliation  in  preference  to  harsher 
methods  of  confirming  his  power,  if  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  had  been  open  to  him.  He  well  knew  bow 
difficult  it  was  to  reUin  office  in  defiance  of  the  sovereign, 
and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  by  his  junction  with 
Lord  North,  though  he  had  stormed  tbe  cabiiiel,  bs  bad 
lost  his  popularity.  All  his  original  principles  were 
monarchical,  and  even  his  ambition  partook  of  the  pli- 
ability of  his  nature.  His  very  necessities  rendered  bun 
ductile,  and  loudly  called  on  him  to  bestow  some  attan- 
Uoo  QD  hia  privat©  forUm*,    In  Ud  we  may  qoartwn 
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wbetber  a  more  complying  miDister,  or  one  more  dis- 
poMd  to  hmve  gratified  bis  master  in  every  legitimate  ob- 
ieec  o^  royal  desire,  could  have  been  found  among  his 
BUfjesty's  sutijects.  Mr.  Pitt  manifested  by  no  means 
the  saiae  acquiescence  or  the  same  suavity  and  ready 
sobmiadoa,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  when  afterwards  in 
office.  Ho  was,  on  the  contrary,  often  intractable  and 
pertinaeious,  as  I  know,  even  upon  points  painfully  in- 
(cre«tiog  to  the  king.  But  if  George  the  Third  did  not 
regard  him  with  aJfection,  he  at  least  considered  him 
with  esteem,  and,  unfortunately  for  Fox,  it  was  not  easy 
to  acqaire  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  except  through 
the  channel  of  his  moral  approbation.  <*  Hoc  fonte  de- 
rivata  ciadet.**  It  was  in  vain  that  the  secretary  watched 
ibr  a  moment  of  weakness,  of  which  he  would  no  doubt 
hm.'vm  profited,  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  royal  confi- 
deoce.  There  was  no  mistress  to  facilitate  his  approaches, 
to  soften  as]^ities,  and  to  form  the  medium  of  recon- 
ciliatioo.  Under  George  the  First  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal or  the  Countess  of  Darling^n  would  have  performed 
thai  office  for  him,  though  not  gratuitously,  as  Mrs.* 
Howrard  or  Madame  de  Walmodea  would  equally  have 
done  with  George  the  Second. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  question,  on  the  other  hand. 
Chat  his  majesty  justly  appreciated  the  secretary's  charac- 
ter, and  was  well  aware  that  he  would  not  prove  more 
intractable  or  rigid  while  in  office  than  other  men. 
Bat  he  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  such  assist- 
ance. I  know  that,  some  three  or  four  years  after  the 
time  of  which  I  now  speak,  the  king  finding  himself 
alone  with  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  lords  of  his  bedchamber  ever  since  his  accession 
to  the  orown,  and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
converse  unreservedly  on  many  subjects,  the  discourse 
turned  on  the  coalition  ministry.  *'  Sir,''  said  the  duke, 
**  jour  majesty  might  safely  have  allowed  Mr.  Fox  to 
remain  in  offi^  and  you  would  have  found  in  him  every 
disposition  to  comply  with  your  wishes.  I  can  assert  as 
an  undoubted  (act  that  there  was  scarcely  any  proof  of 
his  personal  devotion,  or  any  sacrifice  that  he  would  not 
1  have  made,  to  acquire  your  favour."  **  He  never  said  as 
^  much  to  me,"  answered  the  king.  **  No,  sir,"  replied 
the  duke,  **  assuredly  he  did  not,  because  your  majesty 
never  gave  him  any  encouragement  to  venture  on  taking 
■ucfa  a  step."  George  the  Third,  during  the  eight  or  nine 
months  of  his  captivity,  only  looked  to  emancipation, 
and  never  attempted  to  gain  or  to  conciliate  his  minis- 
terial jailers. 

Meanwhile,  emerging,  as  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
compelled  him,  from  the  dissipation  and  society  of 
Brookes's,  Fox,  during  this  brilliant  but  transitory  portion 
of  hie  life,  fulfilled  with  universal  approbation,  I  might 
even  say  admiration,  all  the  essential  no  less  than  the 
ostensible  functions  of  secretary  of  state.  At  his  house 
in  Grafton  street,  where  he  resided,  he  received  and 
entertained  the  foreign  ministers  then  resident  in  Lon- 
don from  the  various  European  courts  with  distinguished 
Aciat.  They  who  were  never  weary  of  his  conversation, 
reapected  his  talents  while  they  admired  the  immense 
variety  of  his  information  on  all  diplomatic  points.  De- 
lighted at  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  or  conversed 
in  French,  an  accomplishment  not  so  general  at  that 
time  as  it  is  now  become,  they  were  not  less  gratified  by 
the  liberal  hospitality  of  bis  table,  added  to  the  noble 
amenity  and  frankness  of  bis  manners.  Nor  can  it  be 
aoflSdeotly  regretted  that  a  man  so  much  formed  to  have 
done  honour  and  to  have  rendered  essential  service  to  his 
coontry  as  Fox,  should,  by  the  errors  or  imprudences 
of  hi^  conduct,  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his 
sovereign,  and  thus  have  excluded  himself  from  office. 
*  We  cannot  reflect  without  concern  that  in  the  course  of 
a  life  prolonged  to  its  fifty-eighth  year,  Fox  sat  only 
about  nineteen  months  in  the  cabinet  taken  altogether, 
while  Pitt,  who  terminated  his  comparatively  short  career 
at  forty-seven,  passed  almost  his  whole  life,  after  be 
attained  to  manhood,  in  the  first  employments,  or  rather 
in  the  highest  situation  of  state,  that  of  prime  minister. 
However  we  may  dispute  as  to  the  superiority  of  taleiUt 
in  these  two  extraordinary  and  illustrious  men,  posterity 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  decide  respecting  the  superiority  of 
tbeir  judgment, 

jiitgust.  Pitt,  availing  himself  of  this  interval  of 
potitieal  leisure  afforded  him  by  the  triumph  of  the 
«•  coalition,"  and  the  recess  of  parliament,  endeavoured 
to  catch  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  continent,  which  he  had 
tmrctiy  •▼«  before  viiited.    As  if  he  fiNresaw  that  no 


other  occasion  would  ever  again  present  itself  for  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity,  he  crossed  over  to  Calais, 
and  directed  his  course  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Low 
Countries.  Mr.  George  Rose,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
two  secretaries  of  the  treasury  when  Pitt  filled  the  post 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  who  has  since  de- 
servedly risen  by  bis  distinguished  financial  talents  or 
services  to  much  higher  official  situations,  accompanied 
him.  I  met  them  by  accident  at  Antwerp.  Pitt  pro- 
ceeding aOerwards  to  Paris,  was  presented  by  our  atn- 
bassador,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
at  Fontainbleau,  where  the  French  court  always  |  assed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  autumn.  His  name  and 
the  fame  of  his  distinguished  abilities,  which  had  pre- 
ceded his  appearance,  disposed  6ll  to  admire  him  ;  but 
the  king,  in  compliance  with  the  studied  etiquette  that 
interdicted  him  from  speaking  to  foreigners  who  were 
presented  at  court,  when  added  to  his  natural  shyness, 
did  not,  I  believe,  exchange  one  word  with  Pitt  The 
queen,  whose  superior  energy  of  mind  emancipated  her 
from  such  restraints,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinction. Marie  Antoinette  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  as  far  as  his  cold  manner,  increased  by  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  French  language,  would  permit 
her  to  engage  him  in  discourse.  **  Motuieur"  said  she 
to  him,  on  his  retiring,  with  a  manner  even  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  words,  "  Je  mis  charmie  de  voiu  voir^ 
et  de  V0U9  avoir  vue"  Pitt  took  care  to  return  to 
London  from  bis  short  excursion  in  time  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  parliament. 

THE  KING. 
While  the  two  leaders  of  ministry  and  of  opposition 
were  thus  respectively  occupied,  the  one  in  bis  official 
duties  at  home,  and  the  other  on  the  continent,  the  king 
became  a  prey  to  habitual  dejection.  Throughout  all 
the  troubles  of  his  reign,  when  Wilkes  and  when  •*  Ju- 
nius" excited  disafiection  among  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
during  the  most  distressful  periods  of  the  American  war, 
or  when  the  capital  exhibited  scenes  oi  outrage  and  of 
popular  violence,  he  had  maintained  a  bviene  counte- 
nance, and  manifested  an  unshaken  firmne^^  But  bis 
fortitude  sunk  under  the  bondage  to  which  «th  t^ali- 
tion"  had  subjected  him.  His  natural  equality  of  tem- 
per, suavity  of  manners,  and  cheerfulness  of  deportment, 
forsaking  him  in  a  great  measure,  be  became  silent, 
thoughtful,  taciturn,  and  uncommunicative.  Sometimes 
when  he  resided  at  Windsor,  mounting  bis  horse,  ac- 
companied by  an  equerry  and  a  single  footman,  after 
riding  ten  or  twelve  miles  scarcely,  opening  his  lips,  he 
would  dismount  in  order  to  inspect  his  hounds  or  to 
view  his  farming  improvements,  then  getting  on  horse- 
back again  he  returned  back  to  the  queen's  lodge  in  the 
same  pensive  or  disconsolate  manner.  From  time  to 
time  he  admitted  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Lord  Thurlow,  both 
of  whom  were  privy-councillors,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him.  He  even  repeated  to  the  latter  of  those  distin- 
guished persons  his  wish,  already  expressed,  of  going 
over  to  his  electoral  dominions  for  a  few  months,  and 
abandoning  to  the  ministers  the  power  of  which  they 
had  got  possession.  But  Lord  Thurlow,  after  again  dis- 
suading him  from  having  recourse  to  any  strong  or  vio- 
lent expedients  for  procuring  present  emancipation, 
exhorted  him  to  wait  for  a  favourable  occasion,  which 
Fox's  impetuosity  or  imprudence  would  probably  furnish, 
to  liberate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  the  coalitioiu  Time 
soon  presented  the  propitious  moment  for  putting  this 
advice  into  execution. 

DAVID  HARTLEY. 
September,  His  majesty  remaining  inflexible  in  his 
resolution  not  to  create  any  Britith  peers  on  the  minis- 
terial recommendation,  they  contented  themselves  with 
tendering  him  a  list  of  eight  or  nine  Irish  peerages. 
However  reluctantly,  he  yet  consented  to  exercise  this 
act  of  the  prerogative.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the 
definite  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  with  France 
and  Spain,  while  David  Hartley,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose,  signed  another  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica. Hartley,  who  was  member  for  Hull,  though  des- 
titute of  any  personal  recommendations  of  manner, 
possessed  some  talent,  with  unsullied  probity,  added  to 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  labour.  His  sight,  which 
was  very  defective,  compelled  him  alvrays  to  wear  spec- 
tacles. The  Rockingham  party  had  not  among  them  a 
mora  lealons  adherant,  hot  hi  perfamant  the  mlokrable 


length,  when  increased  by  the  duhiess,  of  his  speechea 
rendered  him  an  absolute  nuisance  even  to  his  own 
friends.  His  rising  always  operated  like  a  dinner  beU. 
One  day  that  he  had  thus  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
his  audience,  having  nearly  cleared  a  very  full  house, 
which  was  reduced  from  three  hundred  to  about  eighty 
persons  half  asleep,  just  at  a  time  when  he  was  ex- 
pected to  close  he  unexpectedly  moved  that  the  riot  act 
should  be  read,  as  a  document  necessary  to  elucidate  or 
to  prove  some  of  his  foregoing  assertions.  Burke,  who 
sat  close  by  him,  and  who,  wishing  to  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  had  been  bursting  with  impatience 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  finding  himself  so 
cruelly  disappointed,  bounced  up  exchiiming,  **  The  riot 
act !  my  dear  friend,  the  riot  act !  to  what  purpose !  ' 
don't  you  see  that  the  mob  is  already  completely  dis- 
persed 1"  The  sarcastic  wit  of  this  remark,  in  the  state 
of  the  house,  which  presented  to  the  view  only  empty 
benches,  when  increased  by  the  manner  and  tone  of 
despair  in  which  Burke  uttered  it,  convulsed  every  per- 
son present  except  Hartley,  who  never  changed  counte- 
nance, and  insisted  on  the  riot  act  being  read  by  one  of 
the  clerks. 

I  have  heard  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  say,  that  Hartley  having  risen  to  speak  about 
five  o'clock,  during  the^session  of  the  year  1779,  in  the 
month  of  June,  or  July ;  and  it  being  generally  under- 
stood that  he  would  undoubtedly  continue  a,  long  time 
on  his  legs,  as  he  was  to  conclude  with  making  a  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Jenkinson  profited  of  the  occasion  to  breathe 
some  country  air.  He  walked,  therefore,  from  the  house 
to  his  residence  in  Parliament  street ;  from  'whence, 
mounting  bis  horse,  he  rode  out  to  a  place  that  he  rent, 
ed,  some  miles  from  town.  There  he  dined,  strolled 
about,  and  in  the  evening  returned  slowly  to  London. 
As  it  was  then  near  nine  o'clock,  before  he  went  down 
a  second  time  to  the  house  of  commons,  he  despatched 
a  servant  to  Mrs.  Bennet,  the  housekeeper,  requesting 
to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
who  had  spoken  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  like- 
wise to  know  about  what  hour  a  division  might  probably 
be  expected  to  take  place.  The  footman  brought  back 
for  answer,  that  Mr.  Hartley  continued  still  speaking, 
but  was  expected  to  close  soon :  and  that  no  other  per- 
son had  yet  risen  except  himself.  In  fact,  when  Mr. 
Jenkinson  entered  the  house  soon  ailerwards,  Hartley 
remained  exactly  in  the  same  place  and  attitude  as  he 
was  near  five  hours  before,  regardless  of  the  general  im- 
patience or  of  the  profound  repose  into  which  the  majo- 
ity  of  his  hearers  were  sunk.  However  incredible  this 
anecdote  appears,  I  havo  relateil  it  without  exaggeration 

INDIA. 

October.  Autumn  produced  universal  tranquillity; 
a  peace  with  Holland,  following  the  treaties  made  with 

8  nee,  Spain,  and  America.  In  India,  hostilities  had 
been  long  terminated  with  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  death 
of  Hyder  Ali,  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom 
we  had  to  contend  in  the  East,  which  took  place  in  De- 
cember, 1782,  enabled  us  to  continue  the  contest  with 
France,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  till  the  arrival  at 
Madras  of  the  intelligence  of  a  general  pacification  in 
Europe.  I  availed  myself  of  a  fortunate  circumstance 
to  convey  the  first  information  of  this  event  to  India, 
and  theteby  stopped  the  further  efiusion  of  blood.  Lord 
Walsingham,  who  honoured  me  with  hb  friendship, 
having  in  his  possession  two  "  extraordinary  gazettes," 
issued  on  the  23d  of  January,  1783,  gave  me  one  of 
them,  which  gazette  I  forwarded  on  the  26th  of  that 
month  by  the  common  post,  overland,  through  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Bussora,  to  a  friend  at 
Madras.  It  contained  the  preliminaries  of  peace  just 
signed  at  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain.  The  king's  ministers,  al  well  as  the  East  India 
Company,  were  equally  bound  by  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  policy  to  have  anticipated  that  gazette.  But 
Lord  Sydney,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  department, 
having  delayed,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  nature  of 
the  administraUon,  which  continued  during  many  weeks 
in  a  species  of  suspension^  after  Lord  Shelbume's  resig- 
nation, to  despatch  the  «  Crocodile"  frigate  with  the 
intelligence,  and  the  court  of  directors  remaining  from 
the  same  cause  equally  negligent  or  torpid,  my  letter 
reached  Madras  about  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
of  Jona.  Full  mx  weeks  elapsed  subaequent  to  that 
tiaa,  Mb»  any  ofieial  iahtm^Asm,  ei^cr  from  the 
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•oort  of  Veraaillefly  from  the  Brittah  gOTornment,  or  from 
the  East  India  hoase,  arriTod  on  the  coaat  of  Coroman- 
M.  Our  poution,  at  the  moment  when  mj  account 
was  received  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  might  be  es- 
teemed most  critical,  as  we  had  formed  the  siege  of 
Cuddalore,  and  were  under  hourly  apprehension  of  a 
•ally  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  whose  force 
within  the  walls  far  exceeded  the  number  of  our  own 
troops  stationed  in  the  trenches  before  the  place.  Under 
theee  droomstances,  Lord  Macartney,  then  gOYomor  of 
Madras,  having  despatched  his  secretary,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  to  Cuddalore,  with  the  gazette  which  my 
IKend  had  laid  before  him ;  Bussy,  who  commanded  the 
French  forces,  recognised  its  anthenticity,  and  consented 
to  publish  an  immediate  cessation  of  arms.  When  the 
account  of  so  extraordinary  a  fact  was  received  in  Lon- 
don from  Madras,  early  in  1784,  together  with  the  re- 
cognition of  its  beneficial  results  to  the  East  India 
Company,  a  member  of  the  court  of  directors,  who  then 
enjoyed  great  consideration  in  Leaden  hall  street,  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  public  benefits  that  had 
accrued  from  it,  evinced  a  desire  of  procuring  for  me, 
as  its  author,  some  honorary  mark  of  the  company's 
satisfaction  or  gratitude.  But,  on  his  mentfoning  the 
subject  to  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  they  ob- 
served, that  to  thank  me  for  sending  out  intelligence  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  must  seem  to  imply  a  tacit  con- 
demnation of  their  own  delay  in  so  long  withholding, 
or  rather  in  neglecting  to  forward,  the  information.  The 
business  remained  therefore  in  oblivion,  but  I  do  not  the 
less  reflect  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  acts  of 
my  whole  life. 

HYDER  ALL 

Hyder  Ali,  who  had  raised  himself,  like  Bonaparte, 
firom  the  rank  of  a  military  officer  in  the  service  of  his 
native  prince,  the  rajah  or  sovereign  of  Mysore,  to  the 
possession  of  supreme  power  in  that  country,  was  be- 
yond all  competition  the  g^atest  man  whom  India  had 
beheld  since  the  entry  of  Nadir  Shah  into  Delhi,  or 
perhaps  since  the  death  of  Aurung  Zebe.  It  was  twice 
the  lot  of  Hyder  to  overrun  the  Carnatic,  and  to  pene- 
trate to  the  gates  of  Madras.  His  first  irruption,  which 
took  place  in  1769,  may  even  be  said  to  have  dictated 
the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  under  the  very  walls  of 
the  dty.  Governor  du  Pr^,  who  then  presided  over  the 
East  India  Company's  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  held  more  than  one  interview  with  Hyder,  while  the 
negotiations  were  pending,  in  order  to  adjust,  or  to  ac- 
celerate, the  conditions.  Insensibly,  during  these  per- 
sonal conferences,  as  their  mutual  distrust  and  distance 
wore  ofi^  the  nabob  put  many  questions  to  Du  Prd,  in- 
dicating equally  the  enlargement  of  his  mind,  and  dis- 
playing the.  easy  familiarity  of  his  manneis.  One  of 
the  circumstances  which  most  excited  the  English  go- 
▼ernor's  astonishment,  was  to  see  that  Hyder  had  no 
eyebrows,  nor  indeed  a  single  hair  lefl  on  any  part  of 
hii  &ce.  A  man  constantly  attended  near  him,  whose 
sole  function  and  employment  consisted  in'  pulling  out, 
with  a  pair  of  nippers,'  the  first  hair  that  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  sultan's  countenance.  Hyder,  perceiv- 
ing the  surprise  which  this  foct  occasioned  in  Do  Prd, 
said  to  him,  "  I  observe  that  you  wonder  at  my  having 
no  eyebrows,  as  well  as  at  my  attention  to  cause 
every  hair  that  appears  on  my  face  to  be  immediately 
eradicated.  The  reason  I  will  explain  to  you.  I  am 
the  Nabob  of  Mysore,  and  it  is  an  object  of  policy  with 
me,  that  my  subjects  should  see  no  face  in  my  domi- 
nions resembling  the  countenance  of  their  sovereign." 
Du  Pr6  assured  Sir  John  Macpherson,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated this  anecdote,  that  he  believed  Hyder's  practice 
proved  him  to  possess  a  consummate  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  especially  of  his  own  subjects.  <*  For," 
added  he,  ^  the  impiession  which  the  nabob's  physiogno- 
my made  upon  myself  was  not  a  little  increased  by  its 
singularity."  From  the  universal  testimony  of  all  those 
Europeans  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  prince,  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  manners, 
▼oice,  and  deportment,  were  the  most  soft  and  ingratiat- 
ing to  be  imagined,  whenever  he  wished  to  please,  or 
affected  to  be  gracious  and  benign  ;  but  he  was  terrible, 
and  often  ferocious  in  his  anger,  like  the  Caliph  Haroun- 
Alraschid,  or  like  Peter  the  First  of  Russia.  He  died 
of  abscesses,  or  cancers,  in  his  loins ;  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  debaocbeiy,  which  carried  hiin  off  beibre  he 
attained  to  M  ago.    At«r  a  war  wUchy  from  itt  eom- 


mencement  at  Lexington,  in  1775,  had  lasted  near  eight 
years,  the  world  began  to  enjoy  repose ;  but  the  efforts 
made  by  the  coalition  to  consolidate  their  political  power, 
soon  produced  at  home  the  most  violent  convulsions, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  downfaL 

DUNNING  AND  WALLACE. 
Two  great  legal  characters  finished  their  course 
nearly  together,  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  Dunning  in 
August,  and  Wallace  in  November.  Both  were  emi- 
nent in  their  4>rofe8sion ;  but  ail  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority lay  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Yet  fortune  had  a 
greater  share  than  merit  or  talents,  in  elevating  the  one 
to  the  peerage,  while  the  other  failed  of  attaining  to  that 
eminence.  If  Lord  North's  administration  had  continued 
two  or  three  years  longer,  and  consequently  if  Lord 
Shelbume  had  been  excluded  from  office,  their  destiny 
might  probably  have  been  reversed.  I  have  been  assured 
that,  a  short  time  before  Lord  Ashburton's  decei^se,  these 
two  distingubhed  lawyers,  finding  themselves  by  acci- 
dent in  the  same  inn  at  Bagshot,  the  one  on  his  way 
down  into  Devonshire,  ^nd  the  other  returning  from 
thence  to  London ;  both  of  them,  conscious  that  their 
recovery  from  the  disorders  under  which  they  laboured 
was  desperate,  expressed  a  strong  mutual  wish  to  enjoy 
a  last  interview  with  each  other.  For  that  purpose,  they 
were  carried  into  the  same  apartment,  laid  down  on  two 
sofas  nearly  opposite,  and  remained  together  for  a  long 
time  in  conversation.  They  then  parted,  as  men  who 
could  not  hope  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  By  Wal- 
lace's decease  Lee  became  attorney-general,  and  Mans- 
field was  replaced  in  his  former  situation  of  solicitor- 
general,  which  he  had  filled  under  Lord  North's 
adminbtration. 

LORD  SACKVILLE. 

I  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  autumn  with  Lord 
Sackville,  at  Drayton,  in  Northamptonshire.  Though 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  possessed  activity  of  body, 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  the  perfect  possession  of  all 
hb  faculties.  Drayton  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Mordaunts,  earls  of  Peterborough,  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Mary  Motxlaunt,  under  the  reign  of 
Willbm  the  Third.  He  did  not  however  long  retain  it, 
having  been  divorced  from  the  duchess,  on  account  of  a 
criminal  connection  which  she  cariied  on  with  Sir  John 
Germain  ;  and  as  the  duke  had  no  bsue  by  her,  Drayt6n 
reverted  to  the  lady.  The  roofn  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Sir  John  Germain,  when  a  visiter  there  in  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  time,  communicated  by  a  spacious 
dark  closet  with  a  large  apartment,  then  the  duchess's 
bedchamber.  Thb  closet  was  divided  by  a  wooden  par- 
tition, of  about  six  feet  high,  which  did  not  however 
reach  half  way  to  the  ceiling.  Sir  John  having,  through 
the  closet  in  question,  gained  access  to  the  duchess's 
bed,  was  one  day  nearly  surprised  by  the  duke,  who, 
coming  unexpectedly  to  the  door,  which  he  found  shut 
and  fastened,  demanded  admittance.  The  lover,  thus 
interrupted,  had  only  time  to  jump  out  of  bed  in  hb 
shirt,  to  reach  the  closet,  and  to  mount  astride  on  the 
boarded  partition,  where  he  sat  under  the  greatest  alarm, 
not  daring  to  descend  on  the  other  side,  because  the 
noise  would  have  disclosed  the  place  of  hb  retreat.  As 
if  to  inciease  his  apprehensions,  the  duchess's  lap-dog, 
which  lay  near  her  bedside,  alarmed  at  the  accident,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door  of  the  closet,  barking  violently 
all  the  time.  The  duke,  nevertheless,. did  not  discover 
him,  nor  even  suspect  hb  wife's  infidelity ;  and  he  reach- 
ed his  own  room  in  safety,  after  passing  some  minutes 
in  a  most  perilous  as  well  as  awkward  situation. 

Lord  Sackville  having,  as  is  well  known,  assumed  the 
name  of  Germain,  and  having  inherited  the  estate  of 
Drayton,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  enquire  how  he 
came  to  be  called  to  that  succession.  He  has  frequently 
related  to  me  the  particulars,  which  J  shall  recount  in 
hb  own  words. 

'« Sir  John  Germain's  extraction,"  said  he,  "  which 
was  uncertain,  and  variously  reported,  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  Hb  reputed  father  bore  arms,  as  a 
private  soldier,  in  the  life  guards  of  William  the  Second, 
Prince  of  Orange ;  but  his  mother,  who  possessed  great 
personal  charms,  fame  asserted  to  have  been  that  prince's 
mistress,  and  her  son  was  believed  to  stand  in  a  very 
close  degree  of  consanguinity  to  King  Wiltiam  the 
Third.  Odier  drcomftaiioia  tend  t«  confirm  thia  opinSoo. 


Sir  John  Germain  inherited  no  paternal  coat  of  arms; 
but  he  assumed,  or  rather  used  as  hb  seal  and  armoritl 
bearing,  a  red  cross,  meaning  thereby  probably  to  imply 
that  hb  pretensions  ascended  higher  than  hb  osteofiNe 
birth.  Even  when,  by  the  provisions  of  hb  widow,  Lady 
Betty  Germain's  will,  I  inherited  Drayton  on  the  eoadi- 
lion  of  assuming  the  name  of  Germain,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  arms,  as  is  customary  in  almost  all  similtr 
cases.  King  William,  with  whom  Sir  John  came  over 
here  from  Holland,  in  1688,  unquestionably  regarded 
him  with  dbtinguishing  aflection,  and  advanoed  him  m 
life.  He  became  a  member  of  parliament,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood ;  and  various  pecuniary  giants 
or  donations  to  a  considerable  amount  were  conferred  oo 
him  by  that  prince. 

"  Sir  John  Germain,  who  possessed  a  very  handiome 
person,  was  always  a  dbtingoished  favourite  of  die 
other  sex.  His  connection  with  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk finally  procured  him  this  place  and  estate,  she  baring 
married  him,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from  her  first  hat- 
band. They  lived  together  several  years ;  but  no  chil- 
dren being  left  alive,  and  the  title  of  Eari  of  Peteiboroogh 
having  reverted  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Moidtont 
family,  she  bequeathed  to  him  by  her  will,  to  the  yeir 
1705,  the  house  and  property  of  Drayton,  which  lay  en* 
tirely  in  her  own  disposal.  Sir  John,  who,  though  be 
was  naturalised,  and  become  by  long  residence  b  thii 
country  in  a  g^dat  degree  an  Englbhman,  retained  oe▼e^ 
theless  many  of  the  habits  and  particubrities  of  a  native 
of  Holland,  attached  himself  much  to  my  mother.  She 
being  the  daughter  of  Marshal  Colyear,  brother  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Portmore,  who  had  entered  early  into  the 
Dutch  service,  and  who  was  an  old  friend  of  8ir  John 
Germain,  he  always  called  her  his  countrywoman,  viiit 
ed  frequently  at  my  father's  house,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Dorset  Findbp 
himself  in  possession  of  a  considerable  landed  property, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  desirous  of  transo^ttiflf 
it  to  hb  own  descendants,  but  being  destitute  of  any 
natural  connections,  he  meditated  to  engraft  himself  oo 
some  distingubhed  family  of  thb  kingdom.  For  the 
express  purpose,  while  resident  at  Bristol  Wells,  on  lo- 
count  of  hb  health,  he  cast  hb  eyes  upon  Lady  Betty 
Berkeley,  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Berkeley,  wboee 
birth,  character,  and  accomplbhments,  rendered  her 
every  way  worthy  of  his  choice.  She  was  indeed  many 
yean  younger  than  Sir  John,  but  as  she  possessed  a  su- 
perior underatanding,  added  to  the  most  correct  deport- 
ment, she  acquired  great  influence  over  him.  Haviag 
been  herself  previously  intimate  with  the  Duchess  of 
Dorset,  the  friendship  between  the  two  fiunilies  became 
cemented  by  the  alliance.  Sir  John  G^ermam  had  seve- 
ral children  by  her,  who  all  died  young ;  and  b  tbe 
evening  of  his  life,  becoming  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  ss 
well  as  to  other  diseases.  Lady  Betty  assidooitfly  pef' 
formed  every  duty  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  of  a 
careful  nurse  about  his  person. 

"  A  short  time  before  hb  decease,  which  happened  m 
the  year  1718,  having  called  her  to  his  bedside,  *Lady 
Betty,'  said  he,  *I  have  made  you  a  very  indifferent 
husband,  and  particularly  of  bte  years,  when  infirmitiei 
have  rendered  me  a  burden  to  myself;  but  I  shall  not  be 
much  longer  troublesome  to  you.  I  advise  you  uew 
again  to  marry  an  old  man ;  but  I  strenuously  exhort 
you  to  marry  when  I  am  gone,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
put  it  in  your  power.  You  have  fulfilled  every  (^fig** 
tion  towards  me  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  I  wish  to 
demonstrate  my  sense  of  your  merits.  I  hav^  there* 
fore,  by  my  will  bequeathed  you  thb  estate,  whfch  I  !»• 
ceived  from  my  first  wife,  and  which,  as  she  gave  to  wfi, 
so  I  leave  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  marry,  and  hsTS 
children  to  inherit  it  But  if  events  should  detenniw 
otherwise,  or  if  you  should  not  have  issue  that  sorrive 
you,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  think  that  Drayton 
descended  after  your  decease  to  a  younger  '^^^ 
friend,  the  Duchess  of  Dorset*  In  consequence  of  to 
-wish,  expressed  by  Sir  John  Germain  on  hb  deathbed, 
I  ifow  enjoy  the  estate.  Lady  Betty,  though  ywmf 
when  left  a  widow,  and  though  she  survived  *"?jj?!' 
fifty  years,  never  married  a  second  time.  Her  frieowhip 
for  my  mother  always  continued  without  ^"""""JJ^' 
and  her  respect  for  the  desire  manifested  by  her  bwtoo* 
induced  her  to  fulfil  hb  wishes,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
of  her  own  relations." 

WhUe  writing  on  thb  subject,  I  ihaU  «^«22. 
throw  into  one  point  acme  of  the  nomeroas  foikmn 
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rabiiw  to  hu  own  family,  which  in  the  course  of  con- 
vMMtion  I  heud  from  Lord  Sackville.  They  all  may 
bo  Mad  to  bold,  more  or  leja,  to  English  history.  In 
order  to  give  them  more  verity  and  accuracy,  I  shall,  as 
r  M I  am  able,  present  them  in  his  own  words. 


ilj  as  I  am  able,  present 

<•  Tlie  Sackvilles,"  said  he,  <*  who  came  intu  England 
with  the  conqueror,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  a 
BB»U  village  of  Low  Normandy,  have  never  branched 
ia  the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  hundred  years.   During 
ibe  two  laat  centuries,  the  £unily  has  produced  three  dis- 
tiogoished  men,  of  whom  the  Orst  was  the  Lord  Trea- 
fsrar  Backhorst,  whom  our  great  Elisabeth  thought 
wortl^  to  succeed  Lord  Burleigh  in  that  high  office, 
and  whom  James  the  First  created  Earl  of  Dorset.     It 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Scotish  king,  if  be 
had  presided  longer  in  the  councils  of  the  crown ;  but 
be  eooB  followed  his  royal  mlttress,  and  made  way,  after 
a  abort  interval,  for  those  favourites,  Carr  and  Villiers, 
wb»  covered  James  with  disgrace.    His  grandson,  Ed- 
ward, fiarl  of  Dorset,  the  friend  and  cotemporary  of 
Lard  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  but  better  known  by  bis  duel 
wiih  Lord  Bruce,  performed  an   eminent  purt  under 
Charles  die  First.     He  accompanied  that  prince  during 
Che  civil  wars,  and  fought  in  most  of  the  actions,  from 
Ed^  Hill  down  to  NaMby.  But,  like  the  virtuous  Lord 
Falkiaad,  he  regretted  and  lamented  the  very  advanUges 
to  wbkl^  he  coatritMited  by  his  sword.     Many  of  bis  let- 
ters, written  between  1643  and  1646,  which  yre  pro- 
aerfwl  among  the  Dorset  papers,  descriptive  of  (he  scenes 
of  bavoe  then  acting  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
vey  a   high  idea  of   his   principles.     Hb  days  were 
eadbittered  and  abbreviated  by  his  royal  master's  tragical 
cad,  which  he  only  survived  about  three  years. 

••  My  graodiatbei,  Charles,  commonly  called  the  witty 
Earl  of  Dorset,  died  about  ten  years  before  I  was  born, 
after  having  survived  in  a  great  degree  his  faculties.  He 
was  daring  bis  whole  life  the  patron  of  men  of  genius, 
and  the  dupe  of  women.  Bountiful  beyond  measure  to 
both,  though  he  inherited  not  only  the  paternal  esute  of 
the  Sackvilles,  but  likewise  that  of  the  Oranfields,  earls 
of  Middlesex,  in  right  of  his  mother,  yet,  at  his  decease, 
mj  fiilber,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  possessed  so  slen- 
der a  fertnae,  that  bis  guardians,  when  they  sent  him  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  allowed  him  only  eight  hundred 
pooade  a  year  for  his  provision.  Charles,  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, married  three  times,  but  only  one  of  these  marriages 
ooDtriboted  either  to  his  honour  or  to  his  felicity.  His 
firsi  wile  was  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Falmouth,  well 
knowB  by  her  gallantries,  the  Miss  Bagot  of  *  Grammont's 
Memoira,'  whom  Dryden  has  designated  as 

*  A  teeming  widow,  bat  a  barren  wife.' 

limpfily  she  left  him  no  issue,  and  in  his  second  ma« 
tfimooial  connection  he  consulted  not  only  his  indina- 
tioD,  bot  his  judgment,  when  he  gave  his  hand  to  a 
daogfater  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  He  had  then 
near^  attained  his  fiftieth  year,  and  as  ha  was  only 
tweoty-three  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second's  restora- 
tioo,  the  excesses  of  that  dissolute  reign,  in  which  Lord 
Dorset  led  the  way,  bad  already  enfeebled  his  constitu- 
tioo.  Strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
he  ipiitted  James  the  Second,  when  that  in&toated  prince 
attempted  to  Introduce  popery,  and  conducted  the 
PrBDcess  Anne  of  DenmariL  from  her  father's  pakce  at 
Whitehall,  to  the  coach  which  waited  for  her  in  St. 
James's  Park,  in  oider  to  convey  her  to  Nottingham. 
While  crossing  over  from  the  palace  to  the  park  by  night, 
ind  in  winter,  one  of  her  royal  highness's  shoes  sticking 
&st  in  the  mud,  the  aocident  threatened  to  impede  her 
escape,  but  Lord  Dorset  immediately  drawing  off  his 
*  wldte  glove,  put  it  on  the  princess's  foot,  and  placed  her 
•aMy  in  the  carriage.  To  King  William,  my  grand- 
father leodered  himself  not  less  acceptable  than  he  had 
been  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  I  have  always  been 
assored  that  it  only  depended  on  himself  to  have  been 
raieed  to  a  dukedom  under  William's  reign;  but  his 
wile's  relations,  the  Comptons,  treating  the  matter  when 
he  mentioned  it  to  them  with  great  indiflerenoe,  he  said, 
•  the  Earldom  of  Dorset  was  quite  good  enough  for  him.' 
In  iaetv  my  fiUher  only  attained  to  that  dignity  near  thirty 
yson  aderwaids,  nnder  George  the  First. 

«•  Exlmaated  by  pleasures  and  indulgences,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  sunk  nnder  a  premature  old  age,  though  not  as 
eady  as  Boebester,  Bockingham,  and  so  many  others  of 
his  eotsmpotaiies,  had  done,  indoding  Charles  the 
SMMdMaMi^aUtTwhooiitavictiiM  lo  their 


derate  pursuit  of  enjoyments.  A  few  years  before  he 
died,  he  married  a  woman  named  Roche,  of  veiy  obscure 
connections,  who  held  him  in  a  sort  of  captivity  down  at 
Bath,  where  he  expired  at  about  sixty-nine.  She  sufiered 
few  persons  to  approach  him  during  his  last  illness,  or 
rather  decay,  and  waa  supposed  to  have  con  vetted  his 
weakness  of  mind  to  her  own  objects  of  personal  acquisi- 
tion. He  was  indeed  considered  to  be  fallen  into  a  state 
of  such  imbecility  as  would  render  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point guardians,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  injuring  the 
family  estste ;  but  the  intention  wss  nevertheless  aban- 
doned. You  have  no  doubt  heard,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  Lord  Dorset  con- 
tinued to  be  of  a  sane  mind.  Prior,  whom  he  had  imtron- 
ised  and  always  regarded  with  predilection,  was  sent 
down  to  Bath  by  the  family.  Having  obtained  access  to 
the  earl  and  conversed  with  him.  Prior  mode  his  report 
in  these  words.  *  Lord  Dorset  is  certainly  greatly  de- 
clined in  his  understanding,  but  he  driveU  so  much 
better  sense  even  now,  than  any  other  man  can  talk,  that 
you  must  not  call  me  into  court,  as  a  witness  to  prove 
bim  an  idiot.' 

**  My  father,  having  lost  his  own  mother  when  very 
young,  was  brought  up  by  the  dowager  countess  of  North- 
ampton, his  grandmother,  who  being  particularly  accept* 
able  to  Queen  Mary,  she  commanded  the  a»untes8  alwsys 
to  bring  her  little  grandson,  Lord  Buckhurst,  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  though  at  that  time  hardly  four  years  of  age; 
and  he  was  allowed  to  amuse  himself  with  a  child's  cart 
in  the  gallery.  King  William,  like  almost  all  Dutchmen, 
never  fidled  to  attend  the  tea-table  every  evening.  It 
happened  that  her  majesty  having  one  afternoon  by  his 
desire  made  tea,  and  waiting  for  the  king's  arrival,  who 
was  engaged  on  business  in  his  cabinet  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery,  the  boy  hearing  the  queen  express 
her  impatience  at  the  delay,  ran  away  to  the  closet, 
dragging  after  him  the  cart  When  he  anived  at  the 
door,  he  knocked,  and  the  king  asking  <  Who  is  tberel' 
*Lord  Bock,'  answered  he.  *  And  what  does  Lord  Buck 
want  with  meV  replied  his  majesty.  <  You  must  come 
to  tea  directly,'  said  he,  *  the  queen  b  waiting  for  you.' 
King  William  immediately  laid  down  his  pen  and  opened 
the  door,  then  taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  placed  Lord 
Buckhurst  in  the  cart,  and  seizing  the  pole,  drew  them 
both  along  the  gallery,  quite  to  the  room  in  which  were 
seated  the  queen,  Lady  Northampton,  and  the  company. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  entered  the  apartment,  than  ex- 
hausted with  the  effort  which  had  forced  the  blood  upon 
his  lungs,  and  being  naturally  asthmatic,  be  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  for  some  minutes  was  incapable  of 
uttering  a  word,  breathing  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
The  Countess  of  Northampton,  shocked  at  the  conse- 
quences of  her  grandson's  indiscretion,  which  threw  the 
whole  circle  in  great  consternation,  would  have  punished 
him,  but  the  king  interposed  in  his  behalf;  and  the  story 
is  chiefly  interesting,  because  (as  serving  to  show  how 
kindly  he  could  behave  towards  a  troublesome  child)  it 
places  that  prince  in  a  more  amiable  point  of  view  than 
he  is  commonly  represented  in  history.  Heniy  the 
Fourth  of  France,  when  playing  with  his  own  children, 
could  not  have  manifested  more  amenity  or  good  humour. 

**  The  queen  being  accustomed  to  take  Lord  Buckhurst 
in  her  arms  and  to  caress  him  when  he  came  to  Kensing- 
ton, his  nurse,  aware  of  the  circumstance,  gave  him 
secretly  a  written  paper,  which  she  charged  him  to  de- 
liver privately  to  her  majesty.  Hf  did  so  without  acquaint- 
ing Lady  Northampton,  who,  being  present,  would  have 
interposed  to  prevent  him,  but  the  queen  insisted  on  pe- 
rusing its  contents.  It  contained  a  petition  drawn  up 
by  the  woman  in  ftvour  of  her  brother,  then  condemned 
to  death  for  a  capital  crime.  Queen  Mary,  touched  with 
the  incident,  laid  it  before  the  king,  who  caused  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  a 
view  of  extending  mercy  to  the  culprit.  On  examina- 
tion, the  crime,  from  its  magnitude,  not  admitting  of  par- 
don, the  queen,  as  the  only  alleviation  left  in  her  power 
to  bestow,  ^ve  Lord  Buckhurst  a  purse  contsining  ten 
Jacobuses,  enjoining  him  to  present  it  to  his  nurse  from 
herself,  with  the  assurances  of  her  concern  at  the  impos- 
sibility that  existed  of  saving  her  brother's  life." 

**  I  waa  born,"  continued  Lord  Sackville,  « in  the  year 
1716,  in  the  Hay  market,  where  my  father  then  redded, 
and  received  my  name  from  George  the  First,  who  was 
my  godfather,  having  boaonred  the  ceremony  of  my  bap- 
tism by  his  persoaal  piesance.  One  of  the  earliest  eir- 
camstapoes  which  mda  an  iDHiwion  on  my  mind,  was 


that  of  being  carried  at  fif^  yeara  of  age,  by  the  servants^ 
to  the  gate  of  St  James's  palace,  in  order  to  see  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  he  came  out  of  court.  He  i#aa 
then  in  a  state  of  cMlucity,  but  still  retained  the  vestiges 
of  a  most  graceful  figure,  though  he  was  obliged  to  be 
supported  by  a  servant  on  each  aide,  while  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  just  as  he  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Johnsoo» 
who  says, 

<  From  Marlborough's  eyes,  the  tears  of  dotage  flow.' 

The  populace  cheered  him  while  passing  through  the 
crowd  to  enter  his  carriage.  I  have  however  heard  my 
father  assert,  that  the  Duke  of  Mariborough  by  no  means 
fell  into  irrecoverable  or  settled  dotage  as  we  commonly 
suppose,  but  manifested  at  times  a  sound  understanding, 
till  within  a  very  short  period  of  his  decease,  occasionally 
attending  the  privy  council,  and  sometimes  speaking  in 
his  official  capacity  on  points  of  public  business,  with 
his  former  ability. 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

«  No  man  manifested  greater  zeal  than  my  father,  for 
the  succession  in  the  boose  of  Brunswick.  After  Queen 
Anne's  death,  in  1714,  he  was  sent  to  Hanover,  returned 
with  the  new  king  from  Heren  Hansen  to  vEngland  in 
September,  and  had  the  honour  to  accompany  George 
the  First  in  the  coach  which  conveyed  him  on  his  land- 
ing, from  Greenwich  to  London.  Thirty-three  yeara 
before,  he  had  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  queen, 
whom  he  then  succeeded,  hsving  come  over  with  that 
view  from  Germany  to  this  country  in  1681,  by  permis- 
sion of  his  father,  Ernest  Augustus,  but  the  proposition 
failed  of  success.  On  his  return,  riding  a  common  post 
horse  from  London  to  Grravesend,  where  he  todk  shipping 
for  Holland,  the  horse  and  the  road  being  equally  bad, 
he  got  a  severe  fall,  and  arrived  at  Graveaend  covered 
with  mud.  The  king,  who  related  this  circumstance  to 
Lord  Dorset  as  they  came  up  together  in  the  coach,  re- 
cognised and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  misadven- 
ture befell  him. 

**  When  the  intelligence  of  his  decease,  which  took 
place  near  Oanaburgh,  in  the  end  of  July,  1727,  arrived 
in  Ijondon,  the  cabinet  having  immediately  met,  thought 
proper  to  despatch  the  Duke  of  Dorset  with  the  news  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  then  resided  at  Kew,  in  a  state 
of  great  alienation  from  the  king,  the  two  courts  main- 
taining no  oommunication.  Some  little  time  being  indis- 
pensable to  enable  my  father  to  appear  in  a  suitable 
manner  before  the  new  monarch,  be  aent  forward  the 
duchess  his  wife,  in  order  to  ani^oonce  the  event.  She 
arrived  at  Kew  just  as  the  prince,  according  to  his  inva- 
riable custom,  having  undressed  himself  after  dinner,  hsd 
laid  down  in  bed.  The  duchess  demanding  permission 
to  see  him  immediately,  on  business  of  the  greatest  ioH 
portance,  the  servants  scqoainled  the  Princess  of  Walee 
with  her  arrival,  and  the  duchess  without  a  moment's 
heailation  informed  her  royal  highness,  that  George  the 
First  lay  dead  at  Osnaburgh,  that  the  cabinet  had  ordered 
her  husband  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  hie 
successor,  and  that  the  duke  would  follow  her  in  a  short 
time.  She  added,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in 
communicating  so  great  an  event  to  the  prince,  as  tlie 
ministers  wished  him  to  come  up  to  London  that  evening 
in  order  to  summon  a  privy-council,  issue  a  proclamation, 
and  take  other  requisite  measures  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  reign. 

*«  To  the  propriety  of  all  these  steps  the  princess  as- 
sented, but  at  the  aame  time  informed  the  duchess,  that 
she  could  not  venture  to  enter  her  husband's  room,  as 
he  had  only  just  taken  off  his  clothes  and  composed  him- 
self to  sleep.  <  Besides,'  added  ahe,  <the  prince  will  not 
give  credit  to  the  intelligence,  but  will  exclaim  that  it  Is 
a  trick,  d^^gned  for  the  purpose  of  ejr posing  him.'  The 
duchess  continuing  nevertheless  to  remonstrate  with  her 
royal  highness,  on  the  injurious  consequences  of  losing 
time,  and  adding,  that  the  Duke  of  Dorset  would  eipect 
to  find  the  prince  not  only  apprised  of  it,  but  ready  to 
accompany  him  to  London,  the  princeas  of  Wales  took 
off  her  shoes,  opened  the  chamber  door  softly,  and  ad- 
vanced up  to  the  bedside,  while  my  mother  remained  at 
the  threshold  till  she  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  apart* 
ment  As  seen  as  the  princess  came  near  the  bed  a 
voice  from  under  the  dotbes  cried  out  in  German,  <  Was 
is  daa!'  <  I  am  eeme  sir,'  answered  she,  «to  aaiKMince 
to  yon  the  death  of  the  king,  which  bee  taken  place  m 
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Gomany.'  *  That  is  one  damned  lie,  one  damned  trick 
▼on  my  &ther/  returned  the  prince,  <  I  do  not  believe 
one  word  of  it'  <  Sir/  aaid  the  princess,  <  it  is  most  cer- 
tain. The  Dochess  of  Dorset  has  jost  brought  the  intel- 
figence,  and  the  dake  will  be  here  immedif^tely.  The 
ministers  hope  that  you  will  repair  to  town  this  evening, 
as  your  presence  there  is  indispensable.*  Her  royal 
highness  then  threw  herself  on  hor  knees  to  kiss  the  new 
king's  hand,  and  beckoning  to  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  to 
advance,  she  came  in  likewise,  knelt  down,  and  assured 
him  of  the  indisputable  truth  of  his  Other's  decease* 
Convinced  at  length  of  the  fact,  he  consented  to  get  up 
and  dress  himself.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  arriving  in  his 
coach  and  six,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  Georgie 
the  Second  quitted  Kew  the  same  evening  for  London." 
I  return  to  the  progress  of  public  afifairs. 

MIL  FOX. 

November.  When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which 
Fox  had  attained  to  power,  as  well  as  on  the  long  though 
ineffectual  resistance  made  by  the  king,  followed  by  his 
sullen  resignation  under  a  yoke  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  elude  or  to  throw  off,— when  we  consider  these 
£icts,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  Fox  should  meditate 
the  means  of  confirming  and  perpetuating  his  precarious 
tenure  of  office.  He  felt  himself  personally  odious  to  the 
sovereign,  whom  he  had  too  deeply  offended  easily  to  ob- 
tain forgiveness.  Prom  that  quarter,  therefore,  heinrell 
knew  that  he  might  be  undermined  or  subverted,  but  he 
could  not  hope  to  receive  a  cordial  support  Unfortun- 
ately, he  had  likewise  recently  lost,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people.  So 
long  as  the  American  war  lasted,  he  retained,  in  defiance 
of  his  private  irregularities,  their  ardent  affection.  Of 
this  sentiment  they  gave  him  many  proofs ;  particularly 
after  his  duel  with  Mr.  Adam,  when,  the  wound  which 
he  received  exciting  apprehensions  for  bis  life,  the  popu- 
lace surrounded  his  lodgings,  with  testimonies  of  clamor- 
ous anxiety,  as  well  as  of  corresponding  resentment 
against  his  ministerial  and  personal  opponents. 

Since  that  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  mani- 
festing the  same  partiality,  had  elected  him  one  of  their 
representatives  in  parliament ;  a  situation  which  enabled 
him  not  only  to  defend  their  liberties  in  the  house  of 
commons,  but  conferred,  likewise,  the  means  of  convok- 
ing,  haranguing,  and  propelling  them  in  tumultuary 
assemblies,  convened  for  the  express  purpose,  in  West- 
minster Hall.  To  a  man  of  Fox's  energy  and  talents, 
this  additional  facility  of  thus  presiding  in  a  species  of 
mob,  at  the  very  door  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
as  well  as  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  the 
royal  residence,  doubled  bis  consequence,  and  might  be 
aaid  to  render  him  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  the  most 
literal  pense  of  the  word,  nearly  as  that  ofilice  was  exer* 
cised  in  ancient  Rome,  previous  to  the  subversion  of  the 
commonwealth.  Nor  bad  his  popularity  suffered  at  all, 
in  the  general  estimation,  by  his  acceptance  of  office 
under  Lord  Rockingham ;  though  the  fallacy  and  delu- 
sion of  many  of  his  promises  or  assertions  had  become 
sufficiently  manifest,  even  during  his  short  stay  in  the 
cabinet,  under  that  administration.  On  the  motives, 
and  on  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  his  resignation, 
after  Lord  Shelburne's  elevation  to  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  mankind  seemed  indeed  divided;  some  ap- 
plauding it  as  an  act  of  magnanimous  public  virtue, 
renunciation,  and  self-devotion ;  while  others  beheld  in 
it  only  personal  rivalry,  enmity,  and  resentment 

But,  relative  to  his  junction  with  bis  present  colleague, 
I«ord  North,  the  suffrages  of  the  worid,  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  lowest  classes,  united  to  teprobate  it,  in  a 
greater  or  in  a  less  degree.  And  I  have  always  thought 
that  Fox,  himself,  in  his  impatience  to  regain  office,  mis- 
calculated, or  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate,  the  opera- 
tions on  the  public  mind,  of  his  conduct,  in  thus  taking 
to  his  bosom,  in  March  1783,  the  very  minister  on 
whose  head,  in  March,  1783,  he  had  invoked  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  an  offended  and  ruined  nation.  Some 
longer  interval  of  time  was  required,  to  reconcile  men  to 
such  an  apparent  dereliction  of  principle,  and  so  total  a 
sacrifice  of  deconim,  at  the  shrine  of  ambition.  Here 
the  transmutation  biuJ  been  so  rapid,  as  not  only  to  shock 
the  most  ordinary  understanding,  but  even  to  impress 
with  aeetti  concern  or  di^ust  many  of  those  who, 
navertbeless,  afieded  to  jvftify,  and  to  rapport  the  mea* 
rata.    Fopaatyti— 


^  Lust,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined. 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  female  kind." 

But  it  must  pass  through  those  refiners,  and  leave  its 
dross  behind,  or  conceal  it,  before  love  can  charm,  or 
challenge  respect.  I  have  heard  Colonel  Macalister, 
late  governor  of  the  island  of  Penang,  in  the  East  Indies, 
frequently  assert,  that  there  existed  in  the  town  of  that 
colony,  a  receptacle  or  space  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
walls,  into  which  was  commonly  thrown  every  species 
of  corrupted  and  putrefied  substance.  In  a  hot  climate, 
the  process  from  dissolution  to  revivification,  we  know,  is 
very  quick.  Maggots  in  immense  numliers,  of  a  pro- 
digious size,  were  speedily  generated  or  produced  from 
this  filth,  which  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  settle- 
ment, who  possessed  no  means  of  regular  subsistence, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  not  fastidious  about  their  diet, 
used  to  collect  with  rakes,  from  off  the  heaps  of  carcasses, 
and  to  devour  immediately,  after  frying  them  in  ghee,  or 
melted  butter.  Colonel  Macalister  indeed  added,  that 
the  Chinese  who  used  such  aliments  became  subject  to 
cutaneous  and  leprous  diseases  of  the  most  inveterate 
kind.  We  perceive,  however,  that  all  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  perpetually  change  their  forms;  and 
disgusting  as  this  recital  may  be,  that  sentiment  only 
arises  from  the  rapidity  of  the  metamorphosis.  Precisely 
of  the  same  kind,  in  a  pdlitical  sense,  appeared  the  coali- 
tion between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox ;  a  transformation, 
which  being  consummated  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
was  then  imposed  upon  the  house  of  commons  and  the 
nation.  But  the  English,  indignant  at  such*  a  compact, 
which  revolted  their  moral  feelings,  rejected  in  general 
with  abhorrence  the  di»h  served  up  to  them,  and  dis- 
missed the  state  cooks  who  had  prepared  it  for  the 
country. 

Well  aware  as  Fox  was,  therefore,  that  though  he 
had  a  second  time  forced  his  way  into  high  employment, 
yet  that  he  neither  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  crown,  nor 
any  longer  possessed  the  affection  of  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, it  was  natural  he  should  look  to  some  other  quarter 
for  permanent  support  In  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
where  he  commanded  a  decided  majority,  he  beheld  the 
foundation  on  which  he  might  construct  a  citadel,  unas- 
sailable, as  he  conceived,  either  by  the  sovereign  or  by 
the  nation.  India,  which  presented  the  materials  for  his 
edifice,  seemed  to  invite  his  exertions  to  remodel  that 
vast  empire,  convulsed  and  half  subverted  by  internal 
discord  or  corruption,  added  to  external  hostilities. 
Burke,  whose  friend  or  relation  of  the  same  name, 
William  Burke,  was  already  stationed  in  the  East,  as 
agent  with  the  Rsjah  of  Tanjore,  and  who  had  himself 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  all  the  parlismeotary  discus- 
sions arising  out  of  the  reports  of  the  secret  and  select 
committees,  during  the  two  preceding  sessions,  aspired 
with  equal  ardour  to  second  Fox  in  this  great  undertak- 
ing. It  had  even  been  announced  from  the  throne, 
when  the  king  terminated  the  sitting  of  parliament,  in 
the  preceding  month  of  July,  that  India  would  form  the 
first  object  of  their  deliberations,  on  their  ag^in  meeting 
for  business. 

'  During  the  course  of  the  aptiimn.  Fox  and  Burke 
therefore  drew  up  and  prepared  the  memorable  bill, 
which  it  was  intended  to  introduce  as  soon  as  the  session 
should  commence  in  Novemlier.  They  communicated 
all  the  heads  and  outlines  of  it  to  Lord  North ;  with 
whom,  indeed,  as  being  in  his  department,  the  measure 
ought  strictly  to  have  originated, — but  who  was  induced 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  allow  the 
superior  energies  of  his  colleague,  added  to  the  supe- 
rior information  possessed  by  Burke  on  the  subject, 
to  supplant  and  in  some  measure  to  supersede  him 
in  his  official  functions.  The  bill,  thus  far  organised, 
and  having  been  approved  in  the  cabinet,  was  then 
submitted  to  the  king  for  his  private  perusal  and 
sanction,  accompanied  with  becoming  expressions  on 
their  part,  of  the  vrish  and  desire  entertained  by 
ministers  to  accommodate  it  to  his  majesty's  ideas  upon 
every  point,  before  it  should  be  brought  into  parliament 
Unable  of  himself,  without  some  assistance,  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  apon  its  complicated  provisions, 
operation,  and  general  results,  it  was  understood  and 
believed  that  the  king  had  eariy  thought  proper  to  lay  it 
confidentially  before  Lord  Thurlow,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  to  know  hi«  legal  opinion  respecting  ito  nature. 
Common  mrnoiir  ad<fed,  that  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Lord  Thnriew  n^nmBoM  it  aa  cakultt^d  to  reodwr 


ministers  independent  of  the  crown,  and  as  oontainiat 
many  clauses  injurious  to,  or  nearly  subvernve  of;  tbt 
British  constitution  itself;  but  that  his  majesty  wis 
advised  to  wait  for  its  more  complete  development,  be- 
fore  he  expressed  any  disapprobation,  or  attempted  nj 
resistance.  Such  might  be  considered  the  general  suti 
and  aspect  of  things  in  the  first  days  of  November,  wbeo 
a  curious  incident,  which  unexpectedly  took  place  at  8l 
James's,  and  which  excited  no  little  speculation,  seemed 
to  show  that  the  ground  on  which  the  mmistry  atocd 
was  hollow  and  treacherous. 

Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  who  long  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  East  India  Company,  on  the  coast  of  Coromaodel, 
with  distinguished  reputation,  after  repulsing  By der  Ali, 
and  rescuing  the  Carnatic,  expired  at  Madras,  worn  oot 
and  extenuated  by  disease,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1783, 
having  survived  his  antagonist,  Hyder,  scarcely  fits 
months.  The  intelligence  of  his  decease,  which  was 
transmitted  over  land,  reached  Leadenhall  street,  early 
in  November.  No  sooner  had  it  been  communicated  to 
Fox  than  he  immediately  destined  the  riband  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  which  became  vacant  on  Sir  Eyre's  death, 
for  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Bielby  Thompsoe. 
This  gentleman,  who  possessed  a  very  fine  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  at  Wetherbr  Grange,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  sat  at  the  time  in  parliament,  as  member  for 
Thirske  in  the  county  of  York.  Fox,  after  conferriog 
on  the  subject  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
North,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  repaired 
to  St  James's,  where,  having  gone  into  the  doeet,  be 
announced  to  the  king  the  event  that  had  taken  place  io 
India.  Ho  then  mentioned  Mr.  Thompson,  as  the  per- 
son whom  he  wished,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  to  recom. 
mend  for  the  vacant  riband,  and  his  msjesty  in  answer 
seems  to  have  expressed  that  species  of  acquiescence, 
more  probably  tacit  than  couched  in  precise  wordt, 
which  the  secretary  at  once  interpreted,  whether  judi- 
ciously or  not  to  constitute  full  compliance.  'Wilboot 
waiting  therefore  for  any  more  explicit  declaration  froo 
the  king  on  the  subject,  as  prodcnce  seemed  to  dictate, 
Fox  informed  Mr.  Thompson  of  his  having  received  tbs 
royal  assent  and  added  that  the  investiture  would  take 
place  at  the  next  levee.  Directions  were  socordinglj 
issued  to  Norroy,  king  of  arms,  and  the  proper  officers 
belonging  to  the  heralds'  college,  to  attend  at  8t.  James's 
for  the  purpose.  The  circumstance  being  publicly  known, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  felicitated,  by  anticipitation,  on  tbs 
honour  destined  for  him ;  but  the  sequel  proved  tbat 
Fox  had  either  miscalculated  or  misunderstood  the  wbde 
transaction. 

On  the  day  fixed,  hb  majesty  went  to  St  James's  at 
the  usual  hour,  to  prepare  for  the  levee.  After  he  bid 
finished  dressing,  he  sent  oat  the  groom  of  the  bed* 
chamber  in  waiting,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  to  brinf 
him  information  relative  to  the  number  of  persoos  wbo 
were  arrived.  The  gentleman  returning,  acqaainted  tbs 
king  that  besides  a  great  crowd  come  to  attend  the  levee, 
the  officers  of  the  Bath  stood  likewise  witboot,  resdy 
for  the  investiture.  With  some  surprise  marked  in  bii 
countenance,  the  king  asked  what  investiture  he  meuit 
To  which  question  he  replied,  not  without  be«tatioo, 
that  he  understood  it  was  intended  to  confer  the  order 
of  the  Bath  on  Mr.  Bielby  Thompson,  wbo  was  attending 
there  in  person  for  that  express  purpose.  His  msjestj 
made  no  answer,  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  Doke 
of  Portland  entering,  went  into  the  closet.  In  Ae  cooiw 
of  his  audience,  the  king  observed  to  him,  that  no  official 
account  having  been  as  yet  received  from  India  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's  death,  however  authentic  the  informatioo 
of  that  event  transmitted  from  Madras  might  prove- 
and  his  riband,  together  with  the  other  insignia  of  tbe 
order  not  having  been  hitherto  delivered  back  to  binwelf, 
he  apprehended  it  informal  to  fill  the  vacancy  till  th«» 
points  were  previously  ascertained  and  executed.  The 
duke,  Uken  by  surprise,  afler  attempting  resiieetfully  to 
bring  his  majesty  to  another  way  of  thinking,  withdrew, 
and  finding  Mr.  Fox  in  the  next  room,  commonicstsd 
to  him  this  roost  unexpected  and  mortifying  pi«* " 
information.  .^ 

The  secretary,  equally  astonished,  as  well  ss  chagrined, 
instantly  went  in,  when  a  long  conversation  look  pw 
between  him  and  the  sovereign.  In  its  progress,  Fox 
stated  that  having  some  days  preceding  laid  '''•^."fj 
before  his  majesty,  and  conceiving  that  be  had  ow»»oea 
his  royal  approbation  and  consent  to  eoBfa*  *  JJj 
TbonqpMm  thevaMiit  rad  rdMid,  It  bad  tevioAKBi^ 
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to  that  gentlemaii,  who,tugetber  with  the  proper  officers, 
WfTO  then  waking  without,  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
jBonf .  He  added,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  possilile  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  Sir  Eyre  Gtfote's  death,  and  that 
a  dlsappoiiitment,  after  tho  preparations  and  publicity  of 
the  ailtiir,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  very  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  adoiiniatration  in  the  general 
opifiioo.  To  all  these  arguments  and  expostulations  the 
kifig,  after  alleging  his  own  reasons,  remained  inflexible. 
Pox  iberefbre  quitting  the  closot,  returned  to  his  col- 
Vcagiies,  various  of  whom,  assembled  in  the  outer  room, 
were  waiting  under  considerable  anxiety,  and  imparted 
(othem  the  unsuccessful  result  of  his  audience.  No 
fiuie  confusion  ensued  among  them.  Mr.  Thompson, 
spprued  of  the  mortifying  fact,  returned  home.  The 
ofieersof  4he  Bath,  ordered  to  withdraw,  were  acquainted 
that  the  ceremony  expected  would  not  take  place  on  that 
day.  Every  person  present  formed  his  own  comments 
or  conjectures  respecting  the  scene  which  had  just  passed 
under  his  eyes;  and  the  old  courtiers  did  not  fail  to 
draw  inferences  from  it  highly  adverse  to  the  duration 
ef  miaisters.  It  was  o!)vious  that  the  king,  who  felt  no 
dtspodtian  to  oblige  them,  had  got  possession  of  the 
vantage  ground  in  the  contest,  whereas  Fox  had  acted 
with  aome  degree  of  indiscretion,  as  well  as  precipita- 
tion, in  presuuiing  upon  an  assent,  rather  implied  or 
assamed  than  uneqaivocaliy  expressed.  Many  men 
caasidered  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  thing  concerted, 
afld  the  result  of  deeper  causes  than  were  apparent  to 
common  observers.  By  expo3ing  the  administration  to 
ridicule,  as  well  as  to  mortification,  it  unquestionably 
served  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  some  approaching 
coBvolaion  or  alteraliun  in  the  government. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

If  the  business  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  riband  was  attended 
with  these  unpleasant  rosulu  to  the  ministry,  they  re. 
eeived  on  the  other  hand,  just  at  this  time,  a  prodigious 
accession  of  strength  and  consideration  from  the  avowed 
Jooction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  having  attained 
hits  twenty -first  year  in  the  preceding  month  of  August, 
had  recently  estabKsbed  his  court  and  residence  at  Carl- 
ton house.  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on 
bi9  figure  and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  in 
his  temper,  destitute  of  all  reserve,  and  affable  even  to 
fkmiliarity  in  his  reception  of  every  person  who  had  the 
honour  to  approach  him,  he  presented  in  these  respects 
«  contrast  to  the  shy,  correct,  and  distant  manners  of  the 
king  bis  father.  Endowed  with  all  the  aptitudes  to 
pr«fit  of  instruction,  his  mind  had  been  cultivated  with 
g>«at  care,  and  he  was  proliably  the  only  prince  in  Eu- 
rope, keir  to  a  powerful  monarchy,  competent  to  peruse 
the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  in 
their  own  language.  Capable  of  warm  and  steady 
firieodship,  he  possessed  a  heart  not  less  susceptible  of 
love,  and  alive  to  the  i  n  jressions  as  well  as  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  female  chii!-!*.  Humane  and  compassionate, 
his  parse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress,  nor 
wma  it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit.  Even  if  these 
virtues  men  mingled  with  considerable  alloy,  yet  his 
fiuility,  his  ardent  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  his  inntten- 
tioB  to  economy,  all  might  derive  some  apology  from  his 
yjomth,  and  the  elevation  on  which  he  stood — circum- 
atanees  that  necessarily  exposed  him  to  great  as  well  as 
corresponding  temptations  of  every  kind. 

Nor  ought  we,  if  we  candidly  examine  the  subject,  to 
fisel  either  aorprise  or  any  degree  of  moral  disapproba- 
tion at  the  predilection  and  preference  which  he  had 
io^bed,  and  which  be  openly  manifested,  for  an  admin- 
istiaiion  odious  to  his  father.  When  he  looked  back  on 
the  twenty- three  years  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  he 
beheld  liuie  matter  of  admiration,  though  ample  reason 
for  regret.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  Lord  Bute  had  sacri- 
ficed or  restored  to  France  and  Spain  almost  all  the 
aoqoisitioos  of  Pitt.  Wilkes  and  *«  Junius,"  aided  by 
Charchill  and  Mason,  had  covered  with  opprobrium  or 
with  ridicale  the  ministers  employed  between  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleao  and  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war ;  nor  had  the  sovereign  himself  escaped  their  severe 
aoiiBadversiona  on  his  personal  conduct  and  government. 
I»  the  golf  of  the  American  contest,  the  treasures  of 
Eoglaiid  bad  been  expended,  her  navy  disgraced,  her 
eemm^ree  nearly  destroyed,  her  public  burthens  acco- 
mntated,  her  national  debt  immensely  augmented,  her 
amies  defesled  or  made  prisoners,  and  we  hhd  finally 
loal  *  vMt  •iB|iire  beyond  the  AtkBlie.    FMdaaly  aa 


this  calamitous  consummation  took  place,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  emerging  from  the  restraint  under  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  held,  made  his  appearance  on  the  theatre 
of  public  life,  and  emancipated  himself  from  parental 
superintendence  or  control.  It  was  not  merely  natural, 
but  almost  unavoidable,  that  he  should  view  those  events 
through  the  optics  and  representations  of  Fox  and  Burke, 
rather  than  through  any  other  medium.  Neither  George 
the  Second,  nor  Frederick  his  son,  could  plead  the  same 
apology  or  exhibit  such  valid  causes  to  justify  enlisting, 
as  they  respectively  did,  under  the  party  adverse  to  the 
measures  of  the  crown.  Fox  and  his  friends,  who  well 
knew  how  to  improve  these  favourable  circumstances, 
contrived  to  effect  a  deep,  as  well  as  a  permanent,  im- 
pression on  the  affections  no  less  than  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  heir  apparent. 

PARLIAMENT. 

lUh  November.  The  session  of  parliament  now 
commenced — a  session  rendered  memorable  beyond  any 
other  of  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third,  by  the  mag- 
nitude, singularity,  and  importance  of  its  events.  A 
species  of  ostensible  unanimity,  like  the  calm  that  pre- 
cedes the  storm',  characterised  its  opening— Mr.  Pitt 
concurring  in  the  address  to  the  throne  moved  by  ad- 
ministration, for  approving  the  definitive  treaties  con- 
cluded with  France,  Spain,  and  America*— though  he  did 
not  fail  to  remark  with  indignant  asperity  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  thanking  the  crown  for  merely  consummating 
the  very  work,  of  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  laid 
all  the  foundations — in  consequence  of  which  national 
benefit  they  bad  been  driven  from  ofiicc.  Fox,  with 
much  ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to  the 
house  that  the  definitive  treaties,  far  from  being  servile 
transcripts  of  the  preliminaries,  ^.  ere,  on  the  contrary, 
materially  altered  in  favour  of  this  country.  And  with 
a  view  to  prove  his  assertion,  he  particularised  three  arti- 
cles, on  each  of  which,  as  he  asserted,  important  amelio- 
rations  had  taken  place.  These  were,  first,  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  bland  of 
Tobago;  secondly,  an  accurate  definition  of  the  geo- 
graphical limits  within  which  tho  gum  trade  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  might  in  future  be  carried  on  ;  and  lastly,  the 
precise  boundaries  affixed  lo  the  possessions  ol'our  sflies 
in  the  East  Indies.  I  own,  however,  that  the  aggregate 
merit  of  these  concessions,  or  rather  alterations,  did  not 
appear  to  me  entitled  to  much  encomium.  They  aeemed 
to  be  rather  inaccuracies  or  inadvertencies,  which  every 
administration  roust  equally  have  perceived  and  remedied 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months. 

Pitt  made  no  answer  to  the  secretary  of  state's  speech, 
in  the  progress  of  which  he  had  announced  his  intention 
of  bringing  forward  almost  iomtediately  his  plan  for  the 
new  government  of  India.  But  Governor  Johnstone, 
with  the  warmth,  not  to  say  violence,  which  charae- 
terised  every  sentiment  that  usually  fell  from  his  lips, 
claimed  for  Mr.  Hastings  all  the  merit  of  expelHng 
Tippoo  Sultan  from  the  Camatic,  as  well  as  of  effecting 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Mahratta  empire — services 
which,  if  they  were  justly  due  to  the  abihty  or  wisdom 
of  the  governor*  ger>eral,  might  have  challenged  higher 
testimDnies  of  national  or  pariiamentary  approbation 
than  Fox*s  boasted  improvements  contained  in  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  made  with  Prance.  Johnstone  concluded 
by  warning  the  ministers  not  to  enforce  any  plans  for 
the  administration  of  India  without  previously  consult- 
ing the  persons,  who,  from  local  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, knew  the  remedies  most  applicable  to  the  disorders 
of  those  remote  and  valuable  possessions.  The  treasury 
bench  observed  a  profound  silence,  aird  the  house  soon 
afterwards  broke  up— all  men  looking  forward  with 
anxiety  to  the  great  measure  now  announced  from  offi- 
cial authority,  and  of  which  the  leading  features  were 
already  known  from  common  report,  to  be  of  the  most 
vigorous,  as  well  as  affirmative  nature.  The  celebrated 
<*  East  India  bilf*  followed  after  the  interval  of  a  few 
days.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Lord  North,  within 
whose  department  lay  all  regulation  of  our  concerns  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  would  of  coarse  open  the 
measure  to  the  house.  But,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  ab- 
sented himself  on  account  of  indisposition,  leaving  Fox 
to  perform  the  task ;  a  line  of  conduct  which,  whether 
it  arose  from  real  necessity,  or  whether  it  was  precon- 
certed, operated  very  disadvantageously  on  the  minds 
of  many  individuals  attached  to  Lord  North,  who 
had  httberto  aupported   the  eeaUtioD.     They  beheld 


themselves  in  &ct  completely  abandoned  by  their  ancient 
leader,  who  seemed  to  have  delivered  up  himself,  his 
followers,  his  sovereign,  and  his  political  principles,  to 
the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  his  new  associates,  Fox 
and  Burke. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  after  the  lapse  of  above  thirty 
years,  to  deceive  cither  ourselves  or  mankind  relative  to 
the  nature,  provisions,  and  effects  of  the  bill  in  question. 
Its  most  determined  enemies  cannot  dispute  the  energy, 
vigour,  and  decision  which  breathed  through  every 
clause ;  nor  will  candid  men  refuse  to  allow  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  many  of  fts  regulations.  But  neither  can 
the  friends  of  Fox,  however  they  may  idolise  his  memory » 
deny  the  unwarrantable  spirit  of  ambition,  rapacity,  and 
confiscation,  by  which  it  was  equally  distinguished. 
The  mstant  seizure  of  all  the  effects,  papers,  and  posses- 
sions of  a  great  chartered  company ;  the  total  extinction 
of  the  court  of  directors,  who  had  so  long  conducted  its 
affairs ;  and  the  snbstitution  of  two  new  boards,  named 
by  the  ministry,  through  the  medium  of  parliament,  for 
the  future  government  of  India — these  measures,  how- 
ever  their  necessity  might  apparently  be  made  out, 
seemed  rather  revolutionary  subversioris  of  property  by 
arbitrary  authority  than  suited  to  the  mild,  moderate, 
and  equitable  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  Other 
features  of  the  bill  appeared  still  more  open  to  objection, 
since  they  evidently  vested  in  administration,  and  there- 
fore in  Fox  ss  the  ministerial  leader,  a  power  indepcnJ- 
ent  of  the  sovereign.  Such  in  particular  might  be 
esteemed  the  clause  which  extended  the  duration  of  the 
act  to  four  years — a  term  exceeding  the  posbible  period 
to  whi(^  the  existence  of  the  house  of  caramons  then 
sitting  could  be  protracted,  they  having  already  entered 
on  their  fourth  session. 

Many  other  regulations  growing  out  of  or  connected 
with  jkhf  nneasure  excited  just  alarm.  Even  in  the 
selection' of  the  seven  commissioners  who  were  to  be 
appointed  for  the  future  administration  of  tho  East  India 
Company's  afi&irs^t  home  and  abroad.  Fox's  ascendant 
over  his  colleagues  was  clearly  defined ;  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam,  as  the  personal  representativo  of  the  deceased 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  being  placed  ut  the  head  of  tho 
board,  while  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  another  most  re* 
spectable  adherent  of  the  same  political  party,  stood 
second  in  the  list.  Colonel  North,  Lord  Viscount  Lewis* 
bam,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  three  next  commission- 
ers, represented  Lord  North's  interest  and  connections. 
But  in  order  to  secure  at  once  the  majority  of  voices,  to- 
gether with  the  efficient  control  of  the  board  itself,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Robert  Gregory  were  added  to 
the  members.  Both  these  last  named  gentlemen,  well 
known  for  their  devoted  attachment  to  Fox,  and  possess- 
ing seats  in  the  house  of  commons,  having  likewise  in 
their  own  persons  recently  and  repeatedly  filled  the 
highest  situations  in  the  East  India  direction,  it  was  ob- 
vious must  be  resorted  to  as  guides  on  account  of  their 
local  knowledge  and  experier»co  in  the  company's  con- 
cerns. No  measures,  it  must  be  dwned,  could  have 
been  more  ably  concerted  for  bringir>g  under  ministerial 
infioence,  and  for  permanently  retaining  under  their 
subjection,  the  immense  patronage  and  all  the  sources 
of  power  or  of  emolument  connected  with  India;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  understood  that  the  first 
employments,  civil  and  military,  from  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  Bengal  or  commander  in  chief  at  Calcutta 
down  to  the  seats  in  council  at  Madras  and  at  Bombay, 
were  already  promised  or  filled  up  principally  with  mem- 
bers of  parliament  distinguished  for  their  adherence  to 
administration.  The  names  of  the  individuals  destined 
for  these  high  situations  became  circulated  in  every 
company,  and  as  many  of  them  were  better  known 
among  the  club  at  Brookes's  than  in  Leadenhatl  street, 
the  consciousness  of  al!  India  being  speedily  subjected 
to  their  rapacious  hands,  by  no  means  tended  to  recon- 
cile or  to  tranqoillise  the  public  mind. 

December,  Fox  himself  gave  indeed  the  strongest 
indication  of  his  own  apprehensions  from  the  operati6n 
of  lime,  or  from  the  interpoHtion  of  delay,  by  the  haste, 
not  to  say  the  precipitation,  with  which  he  propelled  the 
bill  through  the  house  of  commons.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  given  to  it  in  every  stage  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends,  in  defiance  of  petitions  presented  from  the 
proprietors  as  well  as  from  the  directors  of  tho  East 
India  Company,  and  equally  contrary  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  tho  capital  no  leas  than  to  the  almost  unani- 
moui  voice  of  tbe  nation  which  aoon  began  to  manifest 
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itseLf,  he  puihed  forward  the  measare  with  indecent 
ardour.  Scarcely  three  weeks  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
hL»  mevinif  for  leave  Ic  brlnf^  in  the  bill  on  the  18th  of 
November,  to  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
peena,  an  the  Vth  of  Deecmber,  when  he  presented  it.  in 
person,  ^*  magna  camitunre  caterva"  after  its  having 
puMsed  the  bouse  of  comaions.  An  ordinary  turnpike, 
eatial,  or  enclosure  bill,  if  opposed  in  its  principles  or 
progress,  might  hnvo  taken  longer  time  than  did  this 
gigantic  experiment  to  render  administration  in  some 
measure  tiiilc' pendent  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people. 
Yet  HO  well  had  tbc  »ccretfiTy  meditated  his  plan,  such 
was  th«  parliameutary  «trength  possessed  by  the  «  coali- 
tion/' anil  iuch  the  aicenilency  of  Fox  over  the  lower 
houses  that  upon  every  d\n^[oa  he  carried  the  question 
by  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  generally  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  On  the  question  of  going 
into  the  committee,  which  look  place  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, when  two  hundred  and  seventeen  voted  with 
gavernment  and  only  otic  hundred  and  three  against 
thenir  t  quitted  Lord  Norths  whom  I  had  commonly  sup- 
ported up  to  that  time,  and  joined  the  minority,  con- 
ceiving it  to  he,  upon  every  view  of  the  subject,  improper 
longer  to  Ddhoro  to  a  miniftLer  who  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken himself. 

The  conaternQtion  whtch  Fox's  bill  occasioned  in 
Leadenhall  atrc«t  among  that  description  of  men  against 
whom  its  provisions  were  known  to  be  peculiarly  leveled, 
wait  commonly,  though  erroneously,  said  to  have  proved 
fatal  lo  Sir  William  James,  who  died  very  suddenly  just 
ol  this  time.  It  ia^  however,  true,  that  he  was  seized 
with  an  ijiJisposition  whilu  ailting  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons during  the  progress  of  the  **  East  India  bill,** 
which  compelled  him  znetantly  to  return  home;  but  he 
recovered  in  a  certain  degree  the  attack,  though  he  never 
aflerivardfl  quitted  hln  own  house.  His  death  took  place 
inatantaneDunly  during  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
of  hli  only  danghter'a  marriage  with  the  late  Lord  Ran- 
cliff,  tlicn  Mr.  Boothby  Parkyns.  I  knew  Sir  William 
James  with  great  intimacy,  and  discussed  with  him  the 
probable  results  of  ttie  East  India  measure  during  the 
short  taterva]  which  elapsed  between  his  first  seizure  and 
the  day  of  his  decease,  at  hi^  residence  in  Gerrard  street, 
So  ho.  His  oiigin  was  so  obscure  as  almost  to  baffle 
enquiry,  and  he  hsd  dcrive^l  no  advantage  from  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  pos^eased  strong  natural  abilities,  aided  by  a 
knowledge  of  mil n kind.  Having  been  sent  out  early  in 
life  to  Bombay,  in  the  East  India  Company's  naval 
aervicer  he  there  di^ltnguished  himself  by  commanding 
the  memorable  expedition  undertaken  against  Angria  the 
pirate,  when  wo  m«de  ourselves  masters  of  fort  Geriah, 
bis  principal  establishment  on  the  coast  of  the  Concan. 
Returning  to  his  native  country  after  this  successful 
enterpr(tiie»  by  wtiich  he  acquired  not  only  some  fortune 
but  f^onfiiderable  reputation,  he  rose  to  the  first  employ- 
ments at  the  India  house  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
directors,  sat  in  successive  parliaments,  was  elevated  by 
the  friendabip  of  the  late  E<irl  of  Sandwich,  when  first 
lord  of  ibc  admiraUy,  to  the  baronetage,  and  had  been 
elected  deputy  nmster  of  Ihe  Trinity  house  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  June^  when  Lord  Keppel  was  chosen 
master  of  thst  corporation .  Those  persons  who  asserted 
that  Fox's  biU  killed  him,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  had  nearly  attained  his  seventieth  year  when  he 
expired.  A  a  hia  dissolution  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
December,  ta^e  bad  not  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  re- 
jection of  that  obnoxious  measure  by  the  house  of  peers, 
which  hr»ppened  on  the  following  day. 

Never,  probably,  waa  so  great  a  portion  of  intellect 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  or  subject  in  so  short  a 
apace  of  time  as  th«  house  of  commons  exhibited  be- 
tween the  opening  of  the  Kast  India  bill  and  its  tri- 
umphal amvai  in  (he  upper  house  of  parliament.  All 
the  sources  of  argument,  declamation,  wit,  and  pathos, 
were  successively  touched  by  master  hands.  Every 
apecies  of  infornialion  enlightened  the  object  under  di»- 
cu.4jion,  nor  was  any  wenpon  of  sophistry,  humour,  or 
even  severe  invective,  left  untried,  which  might  operate 
on  the  understanding,  passions,  and  feelings  of  the  audi- 
cncc.  The  aalieni  points  of  debate  were  so  many,  so 
striking,  an  J  so  animated,  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  memo- 
ry, leaving  on  the  hearer*a  mind  only  a  confused  reool- 
li^lion  of  their  beauty,  delicacy,  or  severity.  History, 
ancient  and  modern,  poetry,  even  Scripture,  all  were 
auccesaively  preaaed  into  the  aervifie  or  rendered  sub- 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  ihe  contcndiogpTtisfc    Will 


it  be  believed  that  the  « Apocalypse"  of  St  John  fur- 
nished images  which,  by  a  alight  efibrt  of  imagination, 
or  by  an  immaterial  deviation  from  tho  original  text, 
were  made  to  typify  Fox  under  the  form  of  the  ^  beast 
that  rose  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  V*  Their 
application  to  the  seven  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
bill,  was  at  once  »o  happy  and  so  natural,  that  it  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  stood  in  need  of  no  explanation. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  now,  as  Lord  Eldon,  holds  the  great  seal, 
was  the  person  by  whom  so  curious  an  allusion  was 
presented  to  the  house.  But  Sheridan,  though  he  could 
not  possibly  anticipate  an  attack  of  such  a  nature,  yet 
having  contrived  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  procure 
some  leaves  of  **  the  book  of  Revelations,"  with  admira- 
ble ability  found  materials  in  that  work  equally  suited  to 
Fox's  defence  or  justification ;  transforming  him  at  once 
from  «the  dragon  and  the  beast,"  under  both  which 
types  he  had  been  designated,  to  a  species  of  angelic 
being,  by  producing  other  quotations  from  St  John  fully 
as  applicable  in  their  tenour  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  powers  of  mind  exerted  throughout  the  progress 
'  of  the  bill,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  memorable 
debate  that  took  place  on  the  first  of  December,  which 
was  opened  by  Powis.  His  beautiful  and  severe  ani- 
madversion on  the  double  author  of  the  measure,  a 
metaphor  drawn  likewise  from  holy  writ,  made  a  strong 
impression.  "  I  hear,  indeed,"  said  he,  **  the  voice  of 
Jacob,"  meaning  Fox,  <*but  the  bands  are  those  of 
Esau."  Lord  North,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
though  much  indisposed,  quitted  the  house  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  overcome  with  the  immoderate  heat ;  he 
had,  however,  delivered  his  opinions  with  equal  ability 
and  energy,  on  the  27th  of  November,  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  business.  Powis,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
denominate  the  bill  **  t^e  modem  Babel,"  which  already 
almost  **  reached  the  clouds,"  and  who  compareflTox's 
treatment  of  the  East  India  Company  with  **  Shylock's 
demand  of  a  pound  of  flesh  to  be  cut  nearest  the  heart," 
expressed,  nevertheless,  his  personal  respect  for  the  secre- 
tary, but  added  that  **  he  wished  to  see  him  the  servant, 
not  the  master  of  his  sovereign."  Burke,  unable  longer 
to  observe  silence  after  such  reflections,  then  rose,  and 
in  a  dissertation,  rather  than  a  speech,  which  lasted  more 
than  three  hours,  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  bis  mighty 
mind  in  the  justification  of  his  friend's  measure.  The  most 
ignorant  member  of  the  house,  who  had  attended  to  the 
mass  of  information,  historical,  political,  and  financial, 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burke  on  that  occasion,  must 
have  departed  rich  in  knowledge  of  Hindosun.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  crowd  greater  variety  of  matter 
applicable  to  the  subject  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
those  who  diffisred  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  did 
not  render  the  less  justice  to  his  gigantic  range  of  ideas, 
his  lucid  exposition  of  events,  and  the  harmonic  flow  of 
his  periods.  There  were  portions  of  this  harangue  in 
which  he  appeared  to  be  animated  by  feelings  and  con- 
siderations the  most  benign,  as  well  as  elevated ;  and  the 
classic  language  in  which  he  made  Fox's  panegyric,  for 
having  dared  to  venture  on  a  measure  so  beset  with 
dangers,  but  so  pregnant,  as  he  asserted,  with  benefits  to 
mankind,  could  not  be  exceeded  in  beauty. 

But,  however  persuaded  Burke  himself  might  he  of 
the  reality  and  truth  of  these  predicted  advantages 
which  were  to  flow  from  the  bill  of  his  friend,  the  moral 
effect  of  his  own  speech  in  producing  conviction,  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  admiration  excited  by  his  elo- 
quence. From  every  quarter  of  the  house  the  keenest 
shafts  were  aimed  at  the  measure,  some  of  which  pene- 
trated deep,  while  others  only  appeared  to  graze  on  the 
surface,  but  all  left  their  impression.  While  Pitt,  sui»- 
tained  by  Mr.  William  Granville  and  Dundas,  attacked 
it  with  the  arms  of  reason,  others  tried  the  operation  of 
irony  and  ridicule.  Arden,  who  soonjoiterwards  became 
solicitor-general,  on  the  change  of  ministry,  clung  to  it 
through  every  stage  with  great  pertinacity  and  spirit,  not 
unaccompanied  by  legal  ability.  The  seven  commission- 
ers and  their  eight  assistant  directors,  were  compared  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  to  so  many  doctors  and  apothecaries 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  patient,  the 
East  India  Company,  to  death,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art  Many  members,  long  accustomed  to  consider  Fox 
as  the  star  by  which  tliey  guided  their  political  course, 
covered  him  on  this  occasion  with  reproaches  or  male- 
dictions. Mr.  Martin,  member  for  Tewkesbury,  a  man 
who,  though  not  distinguished  by  superior  intellectual 
partly  yielded  to  none  in  probity,  invoked  conea  on  tbt  | 


coalition,  as  the  grave  of  all  principle.  Wilkes,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  acnteness,  and  severitj, 
stigmatised  the  East  India  bill  as  *<  a  swindling  bill, 
drawn  up  to  obtain  money  on  (alse  pretences."  Sir 
Richard  Hill,  to  whom  Scripture  was  familiar,  compared 
the  secretary's  conduct  in  affecting  to  protect  and  csresi 
the  East  India  Company,  while  he  immolated  them  te 
his  ambition,  with  the  tn»chery  of  Joab  to  Amaia,  who 
at  the  moment  that  he  pretended  to  embrace  him  stabbsd 
him  to  the  heart  In  more  homely  language,  destitots 
of  all  adventitious  ornament,  Sir  Cecil  Wray  declared 
that  the  measure  impressed  him  with  horror  from  its 
enormity,  corruption,  and  pernicious  consequences  to  tbs 
state.  Some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeaie,  taken 
from  his  **  Julius  Cesar,"  weie  applied  by  Scott  sod 
Arden  to  Fox,  with  extraordinary  effect  Jenkioioo 
temperately,  but  in  language  of  energy,  depictured  tiie 
unconstitutional  nature  of  the  power  thus  attempted  to 
be  set  up,  which  must  prove  subversive  of  the  rojil 
prerogative,  and  from  opposite  sides  Fox  was  asssiled 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  who  sacrificed  to  hu  in- 
satiable ambition  the  fame,  the  character,  and  the  con- 
sideration that  he  had  attained  by  a  long  series  of  public 
services. 

Not  that  he  by  any  means  wanted  defenders  distiih 
guished  for  integrity  as  well  as  fior  legal  and  parliameDt- 
ary  ability.  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  like  Mr.  Scott,  has  onot 
attained  to  the  highest  honours  and  dignities  of  the  bir, 
first  spoke,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  m 
support  of  this  obnoxious  measure.  His  enemiss  pro- 
nounced the  performance  tame,  and  destitute  of  the 
animation  which  so  powerfully  characterised  his  speediei 
jn  Westminster  Hall.  They  maintained  that,  boweror 
resplendent  he  appeared  as  an  advocate,  while  addmsiDg 
a  jury,  he  fell  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  man,  if  not 
below  it,  when  seated  on  the  ministerial  bencfa,  where 
another  species  of  oratory  was  demanded  to  impfev 
conviction,  or  to  extort  admiration.  To  me,  who  hariof 
never  witnessed  his  jurisprudential  talents,  could  not 
make  any  such  comparison,  he  appeared  to  exhibit 
shining  powers  of  declamation.  Lee,  the  attorney- 
general,  m  a  speech  replete  with  that  coarse,  strong,  and 
illiberal  species  of  invective,  which  usually  accompanied 
his  addresses  to  the  house,  and  ^hich  always  appesicd 
to  me  more  befitting  the  Robin  Hood  socie^,  than  ao> 
commodated  to  a  legislative  assembly,  treated  with  mdig- 
nant  contempt  the  repugnance  nnanifiBsted  to  violate  die 
charter  of  the  East  In^  Company.  He  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  describe  that  charter,  esteemed  by  many  mem- 
bers  so  sacred,  and  incapable  of  subversion  except  bf 
arbitrary  violence,  as  « a  mere  skin  of  parchment,  to 
which  was  appended  a  seal  of  wax."  This  impmdent, 
if  not  censurable  declaration,  however  qualified  or  pel* 
liated  it  might  be  by  subsequent  explanations,  operated 
injuriously  to  ministers.  The  chancellor  of  the  exehs' 
quer,  irritated  at  the  severe  animadversions  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Pitt,  on  the  rapacity  with  which  administrttian, 
after  having  seized  on  the  reine  of  government,  were 
now  dealing  a  death  blow  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  denied  the  charge  with  much  indignation.  Hit 
eloquence  fell  however  far  short  of  his  feelings,  snd  wii 
addressed  rather  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  suditors  thin 
it  appealed  to  their  understandings,  or  to  their  jodgmenL 

General  Burgoyne,  arriving  post  firom  Ireland,  spon- 
taneously, as  he  asserted,  and  quitting  the  meaner  dotiei 
of  commander  in  chief,  which  employ  nsent  he  bHd  in 
that  kingdom,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  higher  oUigationf  «■ 
a  legislator  at  Westminster,  spoke  warmly  in  fctonr  " 
the  bill.  Having,  many  years  earlier,  acted  as  chainna 
of  one  of  the  first  committees  appointed  by  the  boo^ 
for  enquiring  into  the  aflairs  of  the  East,  he  was  bearo 
with  attention.  He  confirmed  all  the  horrors  and  taof- 
mities  attributed  by  Burke  to  the  Europeans  who 
governed  Asia ;  atrocittes  which  the  general  »1J^*^ 
by  a  citation  prepared  for  the  purpose,  extracted  from 
the  sixth  iEneid  of  Virgil,  descriptive  of  the  ff^[^ 
powerful  criminal,  such  aa  Hastings  might  be  •J'*"^' 
condemned  for  his  crimes  on  earth  to  undergo  lbs  psm« 
of  Tartarus.  Rigby,  professing  an  equal  contog'* 
quotetions  from  Shakspeare,  or  from  MiHon,  and  ejin*' 
ing  his  admiration  at  hearing  Scripture  fall  ftomtbsflF 
of  a  lawyer,  with  none  of  which  materials  "f*"^ 
he  said,  that  he  came  provided,  yet  prefesBsdtoWJ^ 

nished  himeelf  with  some  argumaU  •PP^^*^^ 


subject  under  dtsciMsion.    Whboat  c"*"**?*^!? 
aoj  fidae  MMploi  of  iucidioiia  dcii0Ky»  1^^*'''^ 


WAaii]pgai»s  saaiffi(Bg  aiaa^^iaiAa?  mi  a-  gnaa^^ai'ar^ 


PAR*  I. 
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otter  disregard  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  compaiy» 
wludi  he  said  be  considered  «  as  a  bugbear,  only  fit  to 
istioudate  children."  He  even  advised  their  violation, 
^  the  primary  step  to  all  reform  in  the  administration 
of  India. 

No  individaal  distingaished  himself  more  thfoaghout 
the  whole  progress  of  these  interesting  proceedings  than 
Sheridan,  whose  matchless  endowments  of  mind,  equally 
adapted  to  contests  of  wit  or  of  argument,  and  ever  un- 
der th«  control  of  impertorbable  temper,  enabled  him  to 
extend  valuable  assistance  to  the  minister.  But  neither 
was  Fox  wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  friends.  On  the 
contrary,  performing  eve/y  function  of  a  general  and  of 
a  private  soldier ;  combating  in  the  front  ranks ;  leaving 
no  charge  onrepelled,  no  insinuation  unnoticed,  no  ar- 
gnment  unrefhted,  he  filled  with  astonishment,  as  well 
as  with  admiration,  even  those  who  thought  themselves 
best  able  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  his 
parfiamentaTy  talents.  After  defending  his  bill  from  the 
severe  attacks  of  Pitt,  he  did  not  disdain  or  omit  to  an- 
swer the  allegations  made  by  various  members  of  inferior 
weight.  '  To  Powis,  to  Scott,  to  Dundas,  and  even  to 
Martin,  he  severally  directed  the  most  pointed  replies, 
calcnlated  to  justify  him,  not  only  as^a  minister  but  in 
his  iodivido*!  and  moral  capacity.  Determined  on  ear- 
rjing  through  the  bill,  without  a  moment's  delay ;  appre- 
hensive of  new  obstacles  arising  every  hour  within  as 
wen  as  without  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  seeming  to 
regard  parliaroent  as  convoked,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation,  but  of  decision,  he  refused  to  postpone  the 
mesmtre  even  for  a  single  night  Vainly  8cott  adjured 
him,  in  the  language  of  Desdemona  to  Othello,  **  Kill 
me  not  to  night,  my  lord !  let  me  live  but  one  day  I" 
The  secretary  never  relaxed  his  exertions,  till,  having 
•armoonted  all  opposition,  he  carried  up  the  bill,  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  number  of  his  adherents,  who  partici- 
pated in  his  success,  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers. 
Its  passage  through  that  assembly  being  already  secured, 
as  be  justly  conceived,  on  solid  grounds,  the  measure 
seemed  apparently  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
fortune. 

Bat,  vritb  the  arrival  of  the  East  India  bill  in  the 
house  of  lords,  terminated  nevertheless  the  prosperous 
career   of  ministers.     The  king,  whose  opinions  and 
wishes,  however  they  might  have  been  suspected  by  or 
even  known  to  a  few  persons,  were  not  as  yet  publicly 
divulged,  or  clearly  ascertaincKl,  now  coming  forward,  as 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  commu- 
nicated through  authentic  channels  his  utter  disapproba- 
tion of  the  measure.    Lord  Temple,  though  one  of  the 
first  individuals  thus  authorised,  formed  by  no  means 
the  sole  or  exclusive  medium  through  which  tlie  royal 
pleasure  was  so  signified  and  circulated.    Very  little 
time,  in  fact,  remained  to  the  sovereign,  if  he  desired  to 
avert  the  impending  misfortune.     For  the  secretary  of 
stale,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  as  soon 
as  the  measure  was  felt  and  understood  it  would  excite 
universal  alarm,  had  betimes  secured  such  a  majority  in 
the  upper  house,  and  must  speedily  have  left  to  the 
crown  no  possible  means  of  relief,  except  one  scarcely 
known  to  the  British  constitution  since  the  revolution  of 
1688,  namely,  a  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  to  the  blU, 
after  its  passage  through  both  houses  of  parliament.    In 
this  critical  juncture,  his  majesty  caused  such  arguments 
I        or  expostulations  to  be  offered  to  many  members  of  the 
house  of  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal ;  and  the 
necessity  of  resistance  was  so  strongly  depictured  by  his 
emissaries  as  to  overturn  all  Fox*8  machinery  in  an  in- 
stant.    Proxies   given  to  the  minister  were  suddenly 
*        rsvoked ;  and  after  first  leaving  the  administration  in  a 
minority  of  eight,  upon  the  question  of  adjournment, 
^         the  bin  itself  was  subsequently  rejected  two  days  later, 
'         on  the  17th  of  December,  by  nineteen  votes.    One  bun- 
'         dred  and  seventy-one  peers  voted  on  the  occasion,  either 
in  person  or  V  proxy ;  a  prodigious  attendance,  if  we 
oonnder  the  limited  numbers  of  the  British  peerage  at 
that  time. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  led  the 
way,  thoQj^  the  foroter  prelate,  whose  connections,  po- 
litical and  niatrimonial,  seemed  to  connect  him  ^th  the 
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**  coalition,**  had  been  previously  regarded  as  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  measure.  Nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  that 
all  those  noble  individuals  without  exception,  who  oc- 
cupied situations  in  the  royal  household,  or  near  the 
king's  person,  should,  without  fastidiously  hesitating, 
give  the  example  of  tergiversation.  They  abandoned 
ministers,  and  joined  the  crown,  manifesting  by  their 
votes  how  vast  is  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign, 
when  strenuously  exerted,  over  the  members  of  the  up- 
per house  of  parliament  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who, 
when  it  was  moved  to  adjourn  on  the  10th,  had  voted  in 
person  with  the  administration,  having  received  a  notifi- 
cation of  his  father's  disapprobation  of  the  East  India 
bill,  absented  himself  on  the  second  division,  when  that 
measure  was  finally  rejected.  Lord  Rivers,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  who  had  given  his  vote 
by  proxy  to  the  **  coalition"  on  the  first  question,  with- 
drew it  on  the  second  division,  as  did  the  earls  of  Hard- 
wicke  and  of  Egremont  Lord  Stormont,  though,  as 
being  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  president  of  the 
council,  he  had  personally  supported  the  bill  on  the 
16th,  yet  voted  on  the  other  side  forty-eight  nours  after- 
wards. His  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  him  in  this  determination, 
exhibited  the  same  example.  Both  were  present  in  the 
first  division  as  supporters  of  the  measure,  and  both 
appeared  in  the  house  as  enemies  to  it,  when  thrown  out 
on  the  17th  of  December.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of 
his  majesty's  most  ancient  servants,  who  had  been  near 
his  person  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  having  been  induced  to  support 
the  ''coalition"  by  his  proxy  on  the  15th,  sent  it  to  the 
opposite  side,  on  the  subsequent  division.  Fox  and 
Burke,  together  with  many  of  their  warmest  adherents, 
who  during  the  progress  of  the  first  debate  had  remain- 
ed on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  in  order,  by  their  presence,  j 
to  encourage  their  friends  in  the  upper  house,  had  the  ' 
mortification  to  witness  the  defeat  experienced  on  that  : 
evening ;  a  defeat  which  served  as  a  warning  of  its  final 
destiny. 

The  debates  which  took  place  in  the  upper  house,  on 
the  two  questions  of  adjournment  and  of  rejection,  how- 
ever inferior  an  interest  they  excited,  when  coippared 
with  the  discussions  that  agitated  the  bouse  of  commons  ; 
on  the  same  subject,  yet  strongly  arrested  national  atten- 
tion. Lord  Tburlow,  after  reprobating  the  bill,  and  • 
treating  with  contemptuous  ridicule  the  reports  of  the 
« select  committee,"  on  which  defective  or  erroneous  ' 
foundations  the  pretended  necessity  for  the  measure  : 
rested ;  declared  that,  «  if  it  passed,  the  king  would  in 
fact  tak ".  ihe  diadem  from  bis  own  head,  and  place  it  on 
the  head  of  Mr.  Fox."  In  more  intemperate  language, 
scarcely  befitting  so  dignified  an  assembly,  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  a  nobleman  of  very  eccentric  character,  and 
restrained  by  no  forms  in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of 
a  coalition  which  bad  given  birth  to  this  political  mon- 
ster, qualified  Charles  James  Fox  by  name,  as  "a 
mountebank  secretary  of  state,  accustomed  formerly  to 
ascend  the  stages  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Westminster 
Hall,  from  which  he  harangued  the  mob ;  but  now  call- 
ing himself  the  minister  of  the  people,  though  animated 
by  the  criminal  ambition  of  Gromwell,  and  aiming  at 
regal  power."  Ho  even  accused  the  secretary  with  ex- 
ceeding in  violence,  by  his  seizure  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  the  worst  acts  of  those  tyrant?, 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James.  With  great 
pertinacity  the  Duke  of  Richmond  pointed  out  the  in- 
justice of  the  measure ;  nor  did  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
that  connected  him  with  Fox,  prevent  him  from  severely 
arraigning  the  recent  grant  of  a  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  made  to  Sir  William  Gordon,  in 
order,  by  vacating  his  seat  for  Portsmouth,  to  enable 
government  to  introduce  Mr.  Erskine  into  the  house  of 
commons  at  this  critical  juncture.  Unsolicited,  and  un- 
connected with  party,  Lord  Camden  entered  his  strong 
protest  sgainst  such  an  infraction  of  all  law,  by  bring- 
ing forward  an  act,  not  of  regulation,  but  of  rapacious 
confiscation. 

Ministers,  thus  assailed,  if  they  exhibited  the  talents, 
by  no  means  displayed  the  energies,  exerted  by  their 


opponents.  Lord  Loughborough,  on  whom  devolved 
the  principal  weight  of  defending  the  government,  found 
himself  ill  supported  in  that  attempt  The  speaker. 
Lord  Mansfield,  voted  indeed  with  administration  on  the 
question  of  adjournment,  but  remained  altogether  silent, 
and  extended  no  active  assistance.  Conscious  that  his 
colleagues  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  alluded  with  warmth,  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate, to  Lord  Temple's  recent  audience  of  the  sovereign, 
which  he  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
But  that  nobleman  avowing  the  fact,  and  justifying  it 
as  the  privilege  of  an  hereditary  oounsellor  of  the  crown, 
to  offer  advice,  called  on  the  duke  to  bring  forward 
against  him  a  specific  charge.  Lord  Shelbome,  though 
he  once,  I  believe,  attended  in  his  place,  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  discussions,  nor  ever  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion, either  in  person  or  by  proxy — a  line  of  conduct 
which,  when  we  consider  that  be  had  been  expelled  from 
power  by  the  *«  coalition,"  only  a  few  months  earlier^ 
opened  a  wide  field  for  political  speculation,  on  the  mo- 
tives of  his  silence  or  secession. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  we  try  the  conduct 
of  George  the  Third,  in  personally  interposing  to  inflcH 
ence  the  debates,  and  to  render  himself  master  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  upper  house,  by  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  as  fixed  since  the  expulsion  of  James  the 
Second,  it  appears  at  first  sight  subversive  of  every 
principle  of  political  freedom.  Such  an  ill-timed  and 
imprudent  interference  had  in  &ct  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  the  First  But  the 
same  line  of  conduct,  which  in  1641  excited  general 
indignation,  in  1783  awakened  no  sentiment  of  national 
condemnation.  On  the  contrary,  the  king's  position 
being  perfectly  understood,  the  impossibility  of  his  extri. 
cation  from  the  ministerial  toils  wound  about  him, 
appeared  so  clearly  demonstrated,  unless  by  a  decided 
personal  effort  to  arrest  the  bill,  that  the  country  at  large 
affixed  its  sanction  to  the  act  There  were,  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted,  many  individuals  who  thought 
that  the  royal  disapprobation  should  have  been  eariier 
signified,  and  who  inclined  to  accuse  the  king  of  some- 
thing like  duplicity  or  deception  in  his  treatment  of  ad- 
ministration. We  must  however  candidly  allow,  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  observe  any  measures  of  scrupulous 
delicacy  with  men  who  had  entered  his  cabinet  by 
violence,  who  hold  him  in  bondage,  and  who  meditated 
to  render  that  bondage  perpetual.  Nor  was  it  easy  for 
him  to  discover  and  to  detect  by  the  force  of  his  own 
intellect  without  legal  assistance,  the  invasions  on  his 
independence  and  prerogative,  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  as  originally  submitted  to  him,  till  they  were 
exposed  and  made  manifest  by  the  discussions  that  took 
place  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  carried  up  to  the  peers,  and  the  little  delay 
which  Fox  evidently  meant  it  should  there  undergo, 
before  it  was  presented  for  his  concurrence,  left  him  no 
option  and  very  little  time  for  action.  These  reasons 
exculpated  and  justified  an  interference,  ap|)arently  so 
irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution. 
A  fact  not  generally  known,  but  not  less  true,  la,  that 
his  majesty  was  advised,  and  had  tnken  the  resolution, 
if  the  bill  had  actually  passed  the  house  of  lords,  to  have 
refused  to  it  the  royal  assent  He  would  then  have 
instantly  changed  his  ministers,  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and  thrown  himself  for  protection  on  his  people.  Those 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  his 
character,  and  his  firmness  under  the  most  alarming  or 
distressful  circumstances,  while  sustained  by  the  convic- 
tion of  acting  right  will  not  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  fact 
Nor  would  the  nation  probably  have  condemned  his  con- 
duct, or  have  delivered  him  up  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  "coalition,"  Happily,  however,  the  middle  line 
which  he  adopted  prevented  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  such  painful  extremities. 

I7th  December.  Though  Fox's  bill  was  thus  rejected 
by  the  upper  house,  he  still  remained,  together  with 
Lord  North,  in  possession  of  their  respective  ofilces,  no 
change  whatever  in  administration  having  yet  taken 
place.  Fox  even  delivered,  as  secretary  of  state,  from 
the  treasury  bench,  the  most  iHtter  and  animated  philippie 
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ever  pronooneed  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  com* 
WDs  in  Che  oouiee  of  which  he  deah  out  every  aecti- 
eetion  ageinet  the  sovereign,  and  those  members  of  the 
house  of  peers,  the  prBtorian  bands,  or  rather  the  jani- 
sarieo,  as  he  denominated  them,  who  had  strangled  the 
meesures  by  their  sultan's  order.  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
to  compare  the  paper  entrusted  by  his  majesty  to  Lord 
Temple,  which  had  operated  such  injurious  effects  to 
the  administration,  with  the  rescript  of  Tiberius  sent  to 
the  Roman  senate  from  CaprcBs,  for  the  condemnation 
of  Sdanus,  unheard  in  his  defence,  end  without  adducing 
proois  of  his  guilL  In  classic  language,  and  in  the 
words  of  Juvenal,  he  reprobated  such  an  interference 
•s  wholly  subversive  of  the  British  constitution. 

Vainly,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  urged  him  to  retire,  and 
thus  to  anticipate  hb  dismission  from  employment 
Content  with  rendering  the  miyoiity  of  the  house  sub- 
servient to  hb  views,  by  passing  various  resolutions  cal- 
euUted  to  stigmatise,  as  destructive  of  the  constitution, 
the  bte  interference  of  the  crowQ ;  and  intended  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  their  delibera- 
tions, by  an  act  of  prerogative,  the  <*  coalition*'  minUters 
refused  to  give  in  their  resignation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  called  for  decision,  the  king  displayed 
no  irresolution.  Conscious  that  he  had  advanced  too 
far  to  recede,  either  with  honour  or  with  benefit,  he 
paaaed  the  whole  of  the  18th  of  December  in  making 
dispositions  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet ;  and 
fiading,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  that  the  two  secre- 
taries  of  state  still  declined  to  resign,  he  signified  to 
them,  by  a  messenger,  that  he  had  no  further  occasion 
for  their  services.  They  received,  at  the  same  time, 
information  that  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagree- 
able to  him— end  were  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of 
their  respective  departments,  through  the  medium  of  the 
two  under  secretaries,  Fraser  and  Napean.  Mr.  Fox 
immedbtely  complied  :  but  Lord  North  having  deposited 
the  seal  of  hb  oflSce  in  the  hands  of  hb  son.  Colonel 
North,  one  of  hb  under  secretaries,  who  could  no  where 
he  found  for  a  considerable  time,  the    king    waited 

etbntly  at  St.  James's,  till  it  should  be  brought  to  him. 
r.  Pollock,  first  clerk  in  Lord  North's  office,  who  had 
elready  retired  to  rest,  being  called  out  of  his  bed,  in 
consequence  of  the  requisition  from  hb  majesty,  went 
in  search  of  Colonel  North.  After  a  long  deby,  he  vras 
found,  and  produced  the  seal,  which  being  brought  to 
the  king  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  delivered 
h  into  Lord  Temple's  hands,  and  then  returned  to  the 
queen's  house. 

'  NEW  MINISTRY. 

lOlA  December.  On  the  ensuing  day,  it  being  indis- 
pensable to  form  a  government  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  hb  youth,  was  placeil 
et  the  heed  of  the  new  cabinet,  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  an  instance 
without  precedent  in  our  annab,  and  which  will  proba- 
blr  never  be  again  realised  I  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then 
Mr.  St  John,  had  indeed,  under  Queen  Anne,  been  made 
■seretaiy  at  war,  as  early  in  life ;  and  we  have  since 
seen  Lord  Henry  Petty,  now  Marqub  of  Lansdown,  at 
about  the  same  age,  raised  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  in  1806,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  decease.  But  there 
U  a  wiide  interval  from  either  of  the  above  examples  to 
the  elevation  before  ua.  If  we  reflect  likewise  on  the 
decided  majority  against  which  Pitt  had  to  contend  in 
the  house  of  commons,  conducted  by  such  energies  and 
talents  as  Fox  possessed,  we  may  be  tempted,  on  first 
consideration,  to  accuse  him  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 
The  event  nevertheless  proved  that,  in  accepting  employ- 
ment under  all  the  disadvantages  here  enumsraled,  be 
had  matnrsly  weighed  the  peril  and  the  consequences. 
Other  impediments,  no  less  serious,  presented  themselves 
In  the  Interior  of  the  eahmet  recently  formed,  where 
Lord  Temple  insisted  on  the  immedbte  dissolution  of 
parliament,  as  a  step  nscenary  to  their  ministerbl,  if  not 
even  to  their  personal  preservation.  But  Pitt,  with  con- 
summate judgment,  while  he  retained  in  hb  own  hands 
so  powerful  an  engine,  which  he  held  suspended  over 
the  house  of  commons,  abstained  from  using  it  till  the 
progiess  of  aflairs  ahonUi  justify  the  interposition.  Con- 
scions  that  no  act  of  the  royal  prerogative  could  be  mora 
generally  repugnant  to  the  indinetions  of.  the  members 
of  the  lower  house  than  a  dissolution  before  they  had 
sat  half  the  period  for  which  they  had  been  elected,  he 
resisted  Lord  Tempb*s  proposition,  who  In  consequence 
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immediately  resigned,  only  three  days  after  hb  appoints 
ment— 'thus  involving  the  hal^formed  admlntstratioa  in 
confusion  and  embarrassment,  not  wholly  exempt  even 
from  some  degree  of  ridicule  and  of  danger.  Never  did 
any  ministry  commence  its  career  under  a  mote  inanspt- 
cious  and  apparently  desperate  predicament,  which  was 
destined  so  long  to  retain  possessidn  of  the  reins  of 
government 

22</  December.  Even  after  Lord  Temple's,  resigna- 
tion, when  the  cabinet  was  at  bngth  completed,  Pitt 
might  be  ssid  to  constitute  its  whole  strength  in  one 
house,  as  Lord  Thuriow  equally  did  in  the  other  assem- 
bly. The  great  seal  was  entrusted  to  the  latter,  for  the 
fourth  time  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Lord 
Gower,  made  president  of  the  council,  and  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  who  was  apppointed  privy  seal,  brought  indeed 
collectively  a  considerable  accession  of  parliamentary 
interest  and  connections ;  but  a  very  scanty  addition  of 
eloquence,  or  of  talents.  The  new  secretary  of  state, 
Lonl  Sydney,  and  the  Marqub  of  Carmarthen,  even  if 
their  abilities  had  been  of  the  most  brillbnt  description, 
an  assertion  which  assuredly  could  not  be  made  with 
truth,  yet  were  both  members  of  the  house  of  peers ;  a 
disadvantage  only  to  be  surmounted  by  Pitt's  taking  on 
himself  the  whole  weight  of  business  in  the  house  of 
commons,  snd  thus  uniting  in  some  measure  in  his  own 
person  the  defence  of  every  department.  Lord  Howe, 
restored  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  was  readmitted 
into  the  cabinet,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  returned  to 
the  ordnance ;  but  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  for  any  place  in  the  administration.  He 
seemed  to  be  completely  extinct  in  the  public  recol- 
lection. 

Sir  Gelirge  Howard  obtained  the  command  of  the 
forces,  but  neither  be  nor  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were 
taken  into  the  cabinet  The  new  commander  in  chief, 
who  had  long  been  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
was  a  man  universally  esteemed,  highly  bred,  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier;  but,  like  Sir  John  Irwin,  of  whom' I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak,  he  owed  hb  military  elevation 
and  employments  more  perhaps  to  royal  favour  than  to 
any  distingubhed  talents  or  professional  services.  Hb 
descent  from,  or  alliance  by  consanguinity  with,  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  evidence  of 
his  name,  was,  I  believe,  not  established  on  incontestable 
grounds.  He  attained,  as  did  General  Conway,  not 
many  years  afterwards,  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  a 
dignity  of  which  the  British  service  had  antecedently 
furnbhod  only  a  few  examples.  For  the  embassy  to 
Paris,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  selected  by  Pitt  As  he 
honoured  me  with  hb  friendship  down  to  the  close  of 
hb  life,  it  mny  be  naturally  expected  that  I  shoukl  say  a 
few  words  respecting  him.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord 
John  Sackville,  elder  brother  of  Lord  George,  and  suc- 
ceeded collaterally  to  the  title  on  ifie  demise  of  hb  uncle, 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Dorset,  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  «  Dodington's  DUry,"  as  Earl  of  Middlesex.  The 
duke,  when  named  ambassador  to  Versailles,  had  nearly 
attained  hb  fortieth  yeur.  Hb  person,  if  not  handsome, 
was  highly  agreeable,  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
noble  and  interesting,  his  manners  soft,  quiet,  ingratiat- 
ing, and  formed  for  a  court,  destitute  of  all  afiectation, 
but  not  deficient  in  dignity.  He  displayed,  indeed,  nei- 
ther shining  parts  nor  superior  aUlities.  Yet,  as  he 
possessed  good  sense,  matured  by  knowledge  of  the 
world,  had  traveled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe, 
and  had  improved  his  understanding  by  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  he  was  well  calculated  for 
such  a  mission.  He  nourished  a  strong  passion  for  all 
the  fine  arts,  and  a  predilection  for  men  of  talents  and 
artists ;  a  taste  which  he  indulged,  and  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  he  manifested  thst  he  inherited  some  of 
the  qualities  of  hb  celebrated  anoeetor,  Charies,  Earl  of 
Dorset  But  the  mediocrity  of  hb  estate,  when  con- 
traated  with  his  high  rank,  imposed  limits  on  the  libe- 
rality of  his  disposition.  If  considered  as  ambassador 
to  France,  though  he  could  not  sustain  a  comparison  for 
diplomatic  ability  or  strength  of  intellect  with  the  Eari 
of  Stair,  or  with  the  first  Horace  Walpole,  brother  of 
Sir  Robert  who  had  represented  the  English  sovereign 
at  the  courts  of  Loub  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth,  he 
might  at  least  be  regarded  as  equal  In  talents  to  any  of 
the  noblemen  who  bad  filled  that  ofllee  during  the  last 
years  of  George  the  Second,  or  under  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  if  we  except,  perhaps.  Lord  Stonnont  'To 
Mtrie  Antoinette,  the  French  queen,  the  Duke  of  Dorset 


rendered  himself  highly  aeceptable,  possesisd  h«r  estsea, 
and  enjoyed  some  degree  of  her  personal  fiivoor;  a  cin 
eomstance  by  no  means  nnessentbl  in  hb  pofalb  liisa- 
tion,  as  that  princess  performed  a  mndi  more  inpoitsat 
part  in  the  cabinet  and  ootmcils  of  Loob  the  Sixtecaih 
than  did  the  two  queens  her  immedbte  predeesnon. 
Marb  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Spain,  who  espoused  Loub  the  Fourteenth,  and  Maria 
Lecxinska,  conaort  of  hb  successor,  possessed  no  diidow 
of  political  power  or  interest  Marie  Antomette's  pro. 
tection,  aided  by  hb  connectloii  with  the  Polignacs,  hid 
sufficed  to  procure  for  the  Count  d'Adhemar,at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  the  embasfy  to  the  court  of  Englaod; 
but  he  was  a  man  far  inforior  in  every  accompUshaaeat 
of  mind  and  of  manners  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset 

Mr.  Arden  became  solidtor-generaL  Nature  hai  sel- 
dom cast  a  human  being  in  a  less  elegant  or  plcatiBf 
mould.  Even  Dunning's  person  would  have  gained  bj 
a  comparison  with  Arden.  Nor  were  hb  legal  ttlents 
more  conspicuous  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  W. 
But  hb  early  acquaintance  with  Pitt,  which  time  bid 
matured  into  friendship,  covered  or  concealed  every  jam- 
prudential  deficiency.  That  powerful  protcctioo,  in 
defiance  of  Lord  Thurlow*s  avowed  dislike,  or  rather 
antipathy,  conducted  the  new  solidtor-genersl  rapidl;  to 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  law,  finally  pladog  him 
where  almost  all  those  individuab  patronised  by  the 
minister  found  their  ultimate  repose,  in  the  hoim  of 
peers.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  no  msn  ia 
paribment  had  given  a  more  pertinacious  and  unresiit- 
ting  opposition  to  Fox's  East  Indb  bill  than  Aides. 
The  last  blow  aimed  at  it  before  it  passed  ths  kmcr 
house,  came  from  hb  hps.  For  I  recollect  that  tfier 
thst  obnoxious  measure  had  been  carried  on  the  third 
reading,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  the  n- 
licitor-general,  Mansfield,  having  risen  to  movs  for  letTs 
to  bring  up  a  clause  declaring/ it  to  be  a  pubBe  bill,  Ar- 
den exclaimed,  that  **  he  had  no  objection,  but  that  he 
was  not  surprised  at  its  having  escaped  his  learned 
frbnd's  memory,  as  every  other  person  conatdeied  the 
bill  to  be  tk  private  j0b**  With  that  stigma  impreaMd 
on  the  measure.  Fox,  regardless  of  the  sarcasm,  bore  it 
in  triumph  to  thto  bar  of  the  lords. 

The  king's  table,  covered  with  badges  of  office,  aeali, 
wands,  and  gold  sticks,  profusely  given  in  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  dismissed  ministers,  presented  ao  extra- 
ordinary spectacle.  Among  the  foremost  to  testify  hie 
ministerial  fidelity,  the  honourable  Charles  GreviOe,  next 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  resigned  hb  offiee  of 
treasurer  of  the  household.  Possessing,  like  hb  ande, 
Sir  Willbm  Hamilton,  an  elegant  mind,  and  a  taste  ibr 
many  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  which  purniit  had 
carried  him  into  expenses  beyond  the  bounds  ef  aercre 
prudence,  hb  resignation  of  such  an  employmeot  eosld 
not,  therefore,  be  to  him  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  in- 
diffisrence.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Greville,  whom  I  veiy 
particularly  knew,  often  say  that  the  king  most  kindly 
expostulated  with  him  when  he  entered  the  cboet  to  laj 
down  hb  place,  and  urged  him  by  no  means  to  conunit 
an  act  so  unnecessary,  the  treasurership  of  the  hoas»> 
hold  being  not  a  minbterial  but  a  personal  sitosttoD  ia 
the  family  of  the  sovereign.  I  ought  likewise  to  add 
that  Fox,  who  well  knew  Mr.  Greville's  private  embe^ 
rassments,  had,  with  a  liberality  of  mind  truly  nobk, 
exhorted  him  to  retain  his  post  absolving  him  at  the 
same  time  from  all  considerations  of  a  poUtlcal  kind. 
But  hb  feelings  of  honour  were  too  delicate  to  perait 
of  hb  following  either  the  suggestions  of  ooavenienea, 
the  exhortations  of  Fox,  or  the  expostobtioiis  of  his 
sovereign.  He  retired  for  several  years  from  osort  and 
from  public  life  into  comparative  obscurity. 

Lord  Hinchingbrook,  less  scrupulous,  and  with  bettir 
sense,  instead  of  quitting  hb  office  of  master  of  ths  bock 
hounds,  though  his  fother,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  fe^ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  «<  coalition,"  wbely  ikwidoasd 
that  obnoxious  party,  and  declined  to  give  in  his  refill 
nation.  Sir  George  Yonge  went  back  to  hb  ofiee  of 
aecretary  at  war,  which  he  had  held  under  Lord  8hel- 
bome's  administration,  a  post  that  seemed  to  be  bete- 
ditaiy  in  hb  family,  hb  fother.  Sir  William  Tongs, 
having  occupied  it  with  much  distinctioo  under  lbs  raign 
of  George  the  Second.  Sir  WUfiam,  who  psrfonnedno 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  poUtical  annab  of  that  period, 
was  equally  distinguished  likewise  analog  ths  iMO  « 
wit  and  galbntry.  L^ly  Vane  makes  JwiwpaM*""^ 
tlon  of  him  in  her  memoiri,  whidi  Smcjiit  hit  bMrtM 
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in  bk  «  PdiYgnne  PkUe."  I  baie  hMrd  Lord  Sadurille, 
who  Ttmnoktnd  him.  My  that  Sir  William  Yonge, 
viicn  aecfetaiy  at  war,  ha?iiig  waited  officially  on  John, 
Dnke  of  Afgyle,  then  commander  in  chief  of  the  force«^ 
ui  ocder  to  make  his  report  on  a  matter  of  baeineia,  the 
d«ka  kepi  him  standings  while  he  himeelf  remained 
■eatgd  £ot  a  oonaiderable  time.  Their  maniaterial  coo- 
farence  being  ended,  he  reqoeated  Sir  William  to  take  a 
^bair.  «  No,  sir,"  replied  he,  *<  if  the  aecretaiy  at  war 
is  not  worthy  to  eit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  it  woold  be  altogether  unbecoming  Sir 
WilHnm  Yonge  to  be  seated  in  company  with  the  Dake 
of  Argyk^"  So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room.  Sir 
George  Yonge  did  not  want  talents,  and  he  maintained 
bis  place  in  a  debate,  but  in  ability  he  by  no  means 
equaled  his  Either. 

MR.  FOX. 
Meanwhile,  For,  who  remained  completely  master  of 
the  house  of  commons,  where  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  even 
be  pereonally  present  during  the  time  necessary  for  his 
ro-olection,  in  consequence  of  hanng  vacated  his  seat 
£ar  Appleby,  m^t  be  said  to  sway  with  absolute  power 
the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.    His  first  cares  wore 
directed  to  prevent  either  a  prorogation  or  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  by  passing  resoluti-wis  calculated  to  ren- 
der each  of  those  proceedings  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
nuniflterB.    Having:  carried  bis  motion  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, he  consented  to  pass  the  land-tax  bill;  but  no  as- 
eoranres  given  by  Mr.  Dundas  from  the  treasury  bench, 
though  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bankes,  as  the  friend  and  re- 
pceeentative  of  the  new  first  minister,  declaring  in  his 
JUBA,  and  by  his  authority,  that  he  would  neither  advise 
such  an  act  of  prerogative,  nor  would  continue  in  office 
if  the  crown  had  recourse  to  it,  could  prevail  on  Fox  to 
allow  of  an  adjournment  for  the  Christmas  recess,  till  he 
bad  Toted,  without  a  division,  an  address  to  the  throne, 
of  the  most  criminating  nature,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
presented  by  the  whole  house.    On  receiving  the  king's 
noswer,  which,  though  gracious  and  conciliating  in  its 
ezprcesiona,  did  not  breathe  the  less  determination ;  after 
paaaing  upon  it  the  most  severe  comments,  as  a  mixture 
of  dnpiieity  and  ambiguity.  Fox  then  permitted  of  an 
ad^oiimment  for  the  short  period  of  sixteen  days ;  an 
interval  indispensably  requisite  to  complete  the  minis- 
terial arrangements.    The  resignation  or  dismission  of 
the  new  administration,  was,  however,  confidently  an- 
ticipated by  the  party,  and  announced  by  Fox  himself 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  when  he  ventured  to  predict  that 
its  duration  could  not  possibly  exceed  a  few  weeks.    The 
moat  experienced  members  among  them,  with  Welbore 
£]lia  at  their  head,  joined  in  this  opinion,  which,  it  must 
be  confiassed,  was  built  upon  all  the  precedents  known 
I  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne. 


LORD  NORTH. 
Lord  North,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  efiect  of 
indtapoaition,  during  a  great  part  of  the  debates,  while 
the  East  Ladia  bill  was  in  its  progress  through  the  house 
of  commons,  made  ample  compensation  for  his  short  and 
involuntary  retreat,  by  his  presence  and  exertions  after 
the  dismission  of  ministers.    During  the  number  of  years 
that  I  sat  with  him  in  parliament,  I  never  witnessed  a 
mora  brilliant  exhibition  of  his  intellectual  pqwers  than 
on  the  22d  of  December,  when  Erskine  moved  for  an 
addieas  to  the  throne,  deprecating  a  dissolution.     In  the 
commencement  of  his  q)eech,  Lord  North  justified  by 
cogent  arguments  bis  union  with  Fox,  as  having  been 
Actated  by  state  necessity  and  public  utility,  eulogising, 
in  animated  language,  the  virtues,  no  less  than  the  abih- 
ties,  of  his  late  colleague,  whom  he  wished  in  future 
alwaya  to  be  designated  as  his  «  right  honourable  friend." 
Than,  after  severely  arraigning  the  mode  of  Pitt's  ad- 
mission into  the  cabinet,  which  he  stigmatised  as  surrep- 
titaons  and  unconstitutional,  he  diverged  with  inconceiv- 
able humour  into  the  path  of  ridicule,  so  analogous  to 
the  formation  of  his  mind.    Alluding  to  the  wish  ex- 
ptsssed  more  than  once  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  a  sterling 
sboold  be  perched  on  the  speaker's  chair,  who  might 
ifyessantly  repeat  the  words,  •*  cursed  coalition  !*'  he 
ebMTved,  that  so  long  as  an  honourable  niember  of  that 
houss  <•  continued  to  prpnounce  those  sounds,  as  if  by 
nts,  and  without  any  fixed  idea,  let  what  would  be  the 
suljeet  of  debate,  he  conceived  the  starling  to  be  on- 
Bsesssary,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  woukl  make  just 
as  gitat  an  impwasion  as  the  bird  on  his  heareis." 
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Having  convulsed  the  bouse  with  laughter  by  thb  re- 
mariL,  he  compared^  or  rather  he  contrasted,  the  conduct 
of  the  two  men  who  were  shut  up  in  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  during  six  weeks,  with  the  opposite  line  of 
action  embraced  by  Fox  and  himself.  <*  Those  men," 
said  he,  «  from  reciprocal  enmity,  preferred  letting  the 
fire  go  out,  and  beholding  the  navy  of  England  dashed 
to  pieces,  rather  than  lend  each  other  any  assistance. 
But  we,  animated  by  other  and  more  enlarged  sentiments, 
considered  the  preservation  of  the  vessel  of  state  our 
primary  duty,  and  we  agreed,  that  at  all  evento  the  fire 
in  the  lighthouse  should  not  be  extinguished."  An  al- 
lusion so  ingenious,  as  well  as  felicitous,  almost  electrified 
his  audience,  and  if  wit  could  have  supported  or  restored 
the  «  coalition,"  it  must  have  overborne  every  impedi- 
ment. But  the  moral  impression  made  on  the  public 
mind,  to  their  disadvantage,  daily  acquiring  strength, 
finally  completed  their  downfall,  though  the  catastrophe 
was  protracted  for  more  than  three  months,  by  various 
circumstances. 

PITT. 

If  the  struggle  for  power  had  bun  only  between  Pitt 
and  Fox,  the  former  of  whom,  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  his  talents,  was  unable  to  command  a  minority 
upon  any  question  in  the  house  of  commons,  while  the 
latter  carried  every  motion,  the  contest  would  no  doubt 
have  been  soon  decided.  Or  had  the  dispute  been,  as 
under  Charles  the  First,  between  the  sovereign  claiming 
to  exercise  prerogatives  antiquated  and  oppressive  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  representative  body  on  the  other,  pro- 
pelled and  sustained  by  the  people,  as  their  organs  and 
protectors  against  arbitrary  violence— the  termination 
might  have  been  foreseen  without  much  penetration. 
But  Fox,  though  he  was  become,  by  his  onion  with  Lord 
North,  master  of  the  deliberations  of  the  lower  house, 
had  sacrificed  to  that  very  union  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  and  the  remains 
of  his  former  popularity  which  survived  his  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  had  since  been  shipwrecked  in  the 
India  bilL  He  had  therefore  Imprudently,  though  as  it 
would  nevertheless  seem  reflectively,  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict, where  the  crown  and  the  nation  both  combined 
against  him.  Without  the  aid  of  the  people,  the  sove- 
reign would  indeed  have  been  powerless.  As  little  could 
the  house  of  peers,  unsupported  by  the  public  voice, 
have  checked  bis  career.  It  was  their  union  which  be- 
came irresiitible.  Fox,  who,  whatever  his  admirers  may 
assert,  possessed  more  talent  than  judgment,  does  not 
appear  to  have  deeply  weighed  and  appreciated  these 
facts,  before  he  entered  the  lists.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
too,  the  champion  wanted  by  the  crown,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  made  for  the  conjuncture,  presented  himself  in  Pitt. 
His  name,  rendered  illustrious  by  his  frither,  the  de- 
corum of  his  manners  so  opposed  to  those  of  Fox,  even 
his  very  youth,  which  should  have  operated  against  bim, 
appeared  to  recommend  bim  to  national  favour.  The 
king  availed  himself  of  these  aids,  to  overwhelm  the 
•<  coalition"  under  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  which  they 
had  constructed  and  fondly  deemed  inassailable.  Only 
time  was  still  wanting,  in  order  to  awaken  and  to  ani- 
mate the  nation  at  large,  which,  not  yet  fully  informed 
upon  all  the  points  of  Fox's  bill,  required  to  be  roused 
into  exertion  before  the  last  address  should  be  made  lo 
them  as  electors.  Pilt,  with  a  judgment  beyond  his 
years,  instead  of  prematurely  dissolving  the  house  of 
commons,  as  a  man  of  meaner  talents  or  of  less  resource 
would  have  done,  undertook  the  experiment  of  endea- 
vouring first  to  conciliate  or  to  convince  the  majority, 
thus  allowing  the  popular  sentiment  full  leisure  to  ex- 
pand, and  finally  to  overpower  all  resistance,  while  he 
reserved  for  the  proper  moment,  whenever  it  should  be 
thoroughly  matured,  his  final  appeal  to  the  country  by  a 
dissolution.  Such  was  the  real  state  of  afiairs  in  the  last 
days  of  December,  1783,  at  the  time  when  Pitt,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  and  under  apparent  difficulties  the  most 
insurmountable,  ventured  to  accept  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  forms  an  object  of  the  most  natural  curiosity,  mi- 
nutely to  survey  him  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life. 
He  was  not  then  much  more  than  twenty-four  years  and 
a  half  old,  and  consequently  had  not  attained  Uie  age  at 
which  many  individuals  under  the  testamentary  disposi- 
tions of  their  parents  are  still  legally  considered  to  be  in 
a  state  of  tutelage  or  minority.  In  the  formation  of  his 
person  he  was  tall  and  slender,  but  without  elegance  or 


grace.  His  countenance,  taken  as  a  whole,  did  not  dis- 
play^eitber  the  fine  expression  of  character  or  the  intel- 
lect of  Fox's  foce,  on  every  feature  of  which  his  mind 
was  more  or  less  forcibly  depictured.  It  was  not  till 
Pitt's  eye  lent  animation  to  his  other  foatures,  which 
were  in  themselves  tame,  that  they  lighted  up,  and  be- 
came strongly  intelligent.  Fox,  even  when  quiescent, 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  man.  In  his  man« 
ners,  Pitt,  if  not  repulsive,  was  cold,  stiff,  and  without 
suavity  or  amenity.  He  seemed  never  to  invita  approach, 
or  to  encourage  acquaintance ;  though,  when  addressed, 
he  could  be  polite,  communicative,  and  occasionally 
gracious.  Smiles  were  not  natural  to  him,  even  when 
seated  on  the  treasury  bench,  where,  placed  at  the  sum- 
mit of  power,  young,  surrounded  by  followers,  admirers, 
and  flatterers,  be  maintained  a  more  sullen  gravity  than 
his  antagonist  exhibited,  who  beheld  around  him  only 
the  companions  of  his  political  exile,  poverty,  and  pri- 
vations. From  the  instant  that  Pitt  entered  the  doorway 
of  the  boose  of  commons,  he  advanced  up  the  floor  with 
a  quick  and  firm  step,  his  head  erect  and  thrown  back, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  favouring 
with  a  nod  or  a  glance  any  of  the  individuals  seated  on 
either  side,  among  whom  many  who  possessed  five  thou« 
sand  a  year  would  have  been  gratified  even  by  so  slight 
a  mark  of  attention.  It  was  not  thus  that  Lord  North 
or  Fox  treated  parliament ;  nor  from  tbem  would  parlia- 
ment have  so  patiently  endured  it;  but  Pitt  seemed 
made  to  command,  even  more  than  to  persuade  or  con- 
vince, the  assembly  that  he  addressed. 

In  the  flower  of  youth,  when  he  was  placed  at  tha 
head  of  administration,  he  manifested  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristic virtues  or  defecta  usually  accompanying  that 
period  of  life.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden, 
could  not  have  exhibited  more  coldness,  indiflerence,  or 
apathy  towards  women ;  a  point  of  his  character  on 
which  his  enemies  dwelt  with  malignant,  though  impo- 
tent, satisfaction  ;  while  his  friends  laboured  with  equal 
pertinacity  to  repel  the  imputation.  To  him  the  opposi- 
tion applied,  as  bad  been  done  to  his  father,  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  a  Roman  youth — 

*<  Molta  tulit,  fecitque  puer ;  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  venere" 

In  order  to  justify  him  from  such  a  supposed  blank  in 
his  formation,  his  adherents  whispered  that  he  was  no 
more  chaste  than  other  men,  though  more  decorous  in 
his  pleasures ;  and  they  asserted  that  he  made  frequent 
visita  to  a  female  of  distinguished  charma,  who  resided 
on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  bridge ;  but  I  never 
could  learn  from  any  of  them  her  name  or  abode.  Pitt's 
apparent  insensibility  towards  the  other  sex,  and  his 
chastity,  formed  indeed  one  of  the  subjecta  on  which 
the  minority  exhausted  their  wit,  or  rather  their  malevo- 
lence, as  if  it  had  been  necessary  that  the  first  minister 
of  Greorge  the  Third  should  be,  like  the  chancellor  of 
Charles  the  8ecx>nd,  **  the  greatest  libertine  in  his  do- 
minions." I  recollect,  soon  after  Pitt  became  confirmed 
in  power,  his  detaining  the  house  of  commons  from  tha 
business  of  the  day,  during  a  short  time,  while  he  went 
op  to  the  house  of  lords;  and  as  Mrs.  Siddons  was  to 
perform  the  part  of  **Belvidera"  that  evening,  when 
Fox  never  failed,  if  possible,  to  attend  in  the  orchestra 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  oppositjon  impatiently  expected  Pitt's 
return,  in  order  to  propose  an  adjournment.  As  soon  aa 
the  door  opened,  and  he  made  his  appearance,  one  of 
them,  a  man  of  classic  mind,  exclaimed — 

<<  Jam  redit  et  virgo  I" 

If,  however,  the  minister  viewed  women  with  indi^ 
ference,  he  was  no  enemy  to  wine,  nor  the  sodal  con- 
viviality of  the  table.  His  constitution,  in  which  a 
latent  and  hmeditary  gout  eariy  displayed  itself,  whieh 
disorder,  heightened  by  political  distress,  domestio  and 
foreign,  carried  him  off  at  forty -seven,  always  demanded 
the  aid  and  stimulus  of  the  grape.  It  was  not,  thara- 
fore,  in  him  so  much  a  gratification,  or  an  indulgence,  aa 
a  physical  want,  though  he  unquestionably  yielded  to 
ita  seductions,  without  making  any  great  effi>rt  at  resist* 
ance,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  a  distinguished  consular 
character  of  antiquity,  relative  to  whose  virtue  Horaca 
aaya-' 

«<  Narrator  et  priaci  Catonis, 
Sape  mero  caluisse  virtus." 

In  tha  autumn  of  1784,  he  bad  indeed  nearly  follen  a 
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victim  to  one  of  thoee  festive  meetings,  at  wbtoh  no  se- 
vere renunciations  were  enjoined  by  the  host,  or  prac- 
tised by  the  guests.  Returning  by  way  of  frolic  very 
late  at  night,  on  horseback,  to  Wimbledon  from  Addis- 
combe,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  near  Croydon,  where 
the  party  had  dined.  Lord  Thurlow,  then  cbaneellor, 
Pitt,  and  Dundee,  found  the  turnpike  gate»  sitaate  be-, 
tween  Tooting  and  Streatham,  thrown  open.  Being 
elevated  above  their  usual  prudence,  and  having  no  ser- 
vant near  them^  they  passed  through  ihe  gate  at  a  brisk 
pace,  without  stopping  to  pay  the  toll;  regardless  of  the 
remonstranees  or  threats  of  the  turnpike  man,  who,  run- 
ning after  them,  and  believing  them  to  belong  to  some 
highwaymen  who  had  recently  committed  depredations 
on  that  road,  discharged  the  contents  of  his  bloiMierbuss 
at  their  backs.  Happily  he  did  no  injury.  To  this 
curious  and  narrow  escape  of  the  first  minister,  which 
famished  matter  of  pleasantry,  though  perhaps  not  of 
rejoicing,  to  the  opposition,  allusion  is  made  in  the 
"Roniad:" 

«  How»  as  be  wandered  darkling  o'er  the  plain, 
His  reason  lost  in  Jenkinson*s  champaign, 
A  peasant's  hand,  but  that  jqst  fate  withstood, 
.     Had  shed  a.premier's,  for  a  robber's  blood." 

Probably  no  men  in  high  office,  since  Charles  the 
SiDcond's  lime,  drank  harder  than  Pitt's  companions ;  as, 
in  addition  to  the  individuals  already  named,  we  should 
not  omit  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Lord  Grower,  neither 
of  whom  professed  or  practised  mortification.  Once, 
and  once  only,  the  house  of  commons  witnessed  a  de- 
viation from  strict  sobriety,  in  the  first  minister  and  the 
treasurer' of  the  navy,  who  having  come  down  after  a 
repast,  not  of  a  Pythagorean  description,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  the  debate,  or  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  the  minority,  vrith  their  accustomed  ability. 
No  illiberal  notice  or  advantage  was,  however,  taken  of 
this  solitary  act  of  indiscretion.  The  house  broke  up, 
and  it  sunk  into  oblivion.  Fox  never  subjected  himself, 
either  in  or  out  of  office,  to  similar  comments.  He  was 
always  fresh ;  but  the  treasury  bench,  under  the  coali- 
tion miniatry,  had  not  wanted  some  noble  advocates  for 
the  quick  drculatien  of  the  bottle. 

Pitt,  at  his  coming  into  office,  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  chosen  phalanx  of  young  men,  who  participated  in 
■  his  triumph,  pressed  near  him  on  a  day  of  expected  de- 
bate, and  constituted. the  resource  of  his  leisure  hours. 
Powis,  when  describing,  about  this  time,  *•  the  forces  led 
by  the  tight  honourable  gentleman  on  the  treasury 
bench,"  in  bis  speech  of  the  9th  of  March,  1784,  only 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
■aid,  «  The  first  may  be  called  his  body  guard,  eomposed 
of  light  young  troops,  who  shoot  their  little  arrows  with 
amaiing  dexterity  against  those  who  refuse  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  chief."  High  birth,  personal  devo- 
tion, and  political  connection,  more  than  talents,  formed 
the  ordinary  foundation  of  the  minister's  partiality  for 
those  distinguished  individuals,  most  of  whom,  with 
only  one  exception,  we  have  since  seen  elevated  to  the 
peerage,  or  loaded  with  preferments  and  sinecure  ap- 
pointments. In  general,  the  Duke  de  Montausier's  ob- 
servation to  Louis  the  FourteenUi,  when  speaking  of 
Versailles,  «  Vous  avez  beaufaire,  «Ve,  vous  n*en/erez 
jamaU  qu^unf avert  »<mw  meriiey*  might  well  apply  to 
them.  With  Fox^s  associates  and  comrades.  Hare,  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  Sheridan,  they  could  sustain  no  competition 
far  mental  endowments.  Ijoid  Grenville,  then  Mr. 
William  Grenville,  most  not,  however,  be  included  Jn 
this  remark.  His  near  connection  with  the  first  minis- 
ter, by  consanguinity,  when  added  to  his  distinguished 
aMIities,  placed  him  on  far  higher  ground.  As  little  will 
the  observation  apply  to  Lord  Mornington,  since  created 
Marquis  Wellesley ;  to  (he  present  Earl  of  Han-oVby, 
then  Mr.  Ryder;  or  to  Wilberforce,  all  three  men  of  un- 
dispuied  talents. 

In  suavity  of  temper,  magnanimity  of  disposition, 
and  oblivion  of  injury  er  eflence.  Fox  rose  superior  to 
Piti.  Even  Dundas  possessed  fax  more  fiberaiity  of 
charaeter,  as  he  manifested  on  many  ocoasions.  I  have 
heard  Fox,  after  dealing  out  the  severest  insinQatiens  or 
aoeosatioQs  against  Lord  North,  when  that  nobleman 
was  at  the  head  of  liie  treasury,  tewards  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  on  being  convinced  that  he  had  exceeded 
the  fair  limits  of  parKainentary  attack,  or  had  deviated 
into  peraenal  abuse,  explain,  retract,  and  apologise  for 
bis  violence  or  Indceomm.  Mr*  Pit^  thoof  h  he  csivly 
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committed  sudi  a  bmach  of  propriety,  and  was  moea 
measured  in  his  censure  or  condemnation,  wtjAcm  if  ever 
made  conceasion.  He  even  tried,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  minktertal  career,  to  overbear  Sheridan,  by  making 
sarcastic  allusion  to  the  theatrical  empfoyments  or  dra- 
matic avocations  of  that  eminent  meinber,  as  forming  a 
more  appropriate  object  of  his  attention,  tbaA  parlia- 
mentary declamation  and  pnisoits ;  allusions,  which, 
however  classic  the  langnage  in  whieh  they  were  coach- 
ed, might  be  justly  deemed  illiberal  in  their  nature.  But 
Sheridan,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  turned 
against  him  his  own  weapons,  leaving  behind  him  the 
impression  of  his  genius,  drawn  from  the  v«ry  key  on 
which  Pitt  had  pressed,  when  he  applied  to  the  first 
minister  the  denominatien  of  the  «  angry  boy,"  with 
which  Ben  Jonson  furnished  him  on  the  instant 

In  classic  knowledge,  and  acquirements  of  every  kind, 
as  drawn  from  Greek  nrul  Roman  souroes,  Pitt  and  Fox 
might  fairly  dispute  for  pre-eminence ;  but  the  latter  left 
his  rival  far  behind  in  all  the  variety  of  elegant  informa- 
tion derived  from  modem  history,  poetry,  and  foreign 
languages.  We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  surprised  at 
this  superiority,  if  we  recollect  that  Fox  was  above  ten 
years  older  than  Pitt ;  that  he  novrished  a  much  stronger 
natural  attachment  to  polite  letters,  and  enjoyed  infinite- 
ly more  leisure  for  its  indulgence.  Pitt,  as  for  as  my 
means  of  information  ever  enabled  me  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, possessed  comparatively  small  general  acquaint- 
ance  with  those  authors,  which  furnish  the  libraries  of 
men  of  taste  and  science.  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
should  he  ever  have  attained  it  ?  Several  months  before 
he  completed  his  twenty-second  year,  he  found  himself 
with  a  very  slender  fortune,  placed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  situation  opened  to  his  aspiring  and  amU* 
tious  mind  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  elevatioiK 
From  that  period,  if  we  except  the  prorogation  of  1781, 
— for  in  1782  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
in  1783  he  visited  the  continent, — what  portion  of  time 
could  he  devote  to  literary  pursuits  or  accomplishment  1 
Near  seven  years  later  than  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1790,  when  it  was  expected 
that  a  rupture  would  have  taken  place  between  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  respecting  the  affiiir 
of  Nootka  Sound,  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  lying  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  he  owned  that  he  not  only  never  had  read 
but  he  assured  me  he  never  had  heard  of  Commodore 
Byron's  narrative  of  his  shipwreck  in  the  *•  Wager," 
on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  a  book  to  be  found  in  every 
circulating  library.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity 
and  facility  with  which  he  acquired,  digested,  and  con- 
verted his  knowledge  to  purposes  of  utility,  was  alto- 
gether wonderful.  With  the  Frencl^  language  he  was 
grammatically  conveniant ;  but  at  twenty-five  he  spoke 
it  imperfectly,  and  wrote  in  it  without  freedom  or  facility, 
though  he  subsequently  improved  in  these  particulars.  I 
repeat  it,  as  a  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, he  could  have  sustained  no  competition  with  Fox, 
in  all  the  branches  of  solid  or  of  ornamental  attainment 
that  qualify  for  such  a  situation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  relative  to  their  respective  su- 
periority in  eloquence.  Fox's  oratory  was  more  impas- 
sioned ;  Pitt's  could  boast  greater  correctness  of  diction. 
The  former  exhibited,  while  speaking,  all  the  tribunitian 
rage  ;  the  latter  displayed  the  consular  dignity.  But,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  one  commonly  attacked, 
while  the  other  generally  defended  ;  and  it  is  more  easy 
to  impugn  or  to  censure  than  to  justify  measures  of 
state.  Had  they  changed  positions  in  the  house,  the 
character  of  their  speeches  would  doubtles  have  taken  a 
tinge,  though  it  would  not  have  been  radically  altered, 
by  such  a  variation  in  their  political  destiny.  From 
Fox's  finest  specimens  of  oratory,  much,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  might  have  been  taken  away  without  injuring  the 
effect,  or  maiming  the  conclusion.  To  Pitt's  speeches 
nothing  seemed  wanting,  yet  was  there  no  retlundsncy. 
He  seemed,  as  by  intuition,  to  hit  the  precise  point, 
where,  having  attained  hb  object  as  far  as  eloquence 
could  effect  it,  he  sat  down.  This  distinctive  and  oppo- 
site characteristic  of  the  two  men  arose,  partly  at  least, 
from  an  opinion  or  principle  which  Fox  had  adopted. 
He  calculated  that  one  third  of  his  audience  was  always 
either  absent,  or  at  dinner,  or  at leep ;  and  he  therefore 
usually  made  a  short  resumption  or  epitome  of  his  argu- 
ments, for  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  the  members.  So 
that,  afUr  speaking  at  great  length,  and  sometimes  ap* 


parently  samming  up,  aa  if  about  to  condnde,  whea- 
ever  he  saw  a  considorable  influx  of  attendanoe,  he  began 
anew,  regardleas  of  the  impatience  manifested  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  attention  was  already  exhausted  by 
long  exertion.  Pitt  never  condescended  to  avail  himadf 
of  aneh  a  practice ;  neither  lengthening  hia  speeches  ner 
abbreviating  them,  foom  any  considerations  except  the 
necessity  of  fully  developaig  his  ideaa.  Indeed,  so  well 
was  the  relative  proportion  of  time  generally  taken  op 
by  the  two  speakers,  known  to  the  old  members,  that 
they  calculated,  whenever  Fox  was  three  hours  oo  bis 
legs,  Pitt  replied  in  two.  In  all  the  corporeal  part  of 
oretory,  he  observed  likewise  more  moderation  and  mea- 
suro  than  Fox,  who,  on  great  occasions,  seemed  like  the 
Pythian  priestess,  ^  to  labour  with  the  inspiring  God," 
and  to  dissolve  in  floods  of  perspiration.  The  mbister, 
it  is  true,  became  sometimes  warmed  with  his  sobject, 
and  had  occasionally  recourse  to  his  handkercbief ;  but 
rather,  in  order  to  take  breath,  or  to  recall  his  thoughti 
by  a  momentary  pause*  than  from  physical  agitation. 

A  vital  defect  in  Pitt's  composition  as  a  man,  most  be 
esteemed  his  want  of  economy  ;  it  was  hereditary,  cod- 
stitutional,  and  insurmountable.  The  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  his  father,  had  to  contend  with  the  same  de- 
ficiency, and  never  understood,  as  Lord  Holland  had 
done,  the  art  of  aocumulatmg  a  fortune.  But  tbe  first 
Mr.  Pitt,  besides  the  lucrative  sinecure  of  the  privy  teal, 
which  he  held  during  several  years,  enjoyed  tbe  estate 
of  Burton  Pynsent,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Sir  William  Pynsent,  together  with 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  bestowed  oo 
him  by  the  crown.  None  of  these  possessions,  how* 
ever,  descended  to  his  second  son,  whose  whole  patrimo- 
nial inheritance  amounted,  I  believe,  only  to  five  tboosaod 
pounds;  and  it  never  received  any  ostensible  aDgmenta- 
tion,  exce1[}t  a  legacy  of  three  thousand  pounds,  be- 
queathed him  in  October,  1787,  by  the  Duke  of  Rmlaod. 
We  may  therefore  be  enabled,  with  these  data,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  elevation  of  Pitt*s  mind,  his  contempt 
of  money,  and  bis  disregard  of  every  selfish  or  mtefctt- 
ed  object  When,  on  Sir  Edward  Walpole's  decease,  in 
January,  1784,  he  disdained  to  take  the  clerkship  of  the 
pells  in  the  exchequer,  though,  as  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, he  might  have  conferred  it  on  himaelf;  though 
Lord  Thurlow  pressed  him  not  to  reject  such  a  fair  oo* 
canon  of  rendering  himaelf  independent;  sod  thoofh 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  must  have  approved  the  act, 
on  an  impartial  survey  of  his  situation ;  for  be  might 
not  have  retained  his  official  employments  a  single  week: 
perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  made 
such  a  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to  glory :  but  it  ope* 
rated  throughout  his  whole  life,  and  even  beyond  the 
grave,  by  its  effect  on  pariiament  and  on  the  nation. 
Antiquity  cannot  exhibit  any  more  shining  instanee  of 
disinterestedness,  either  drawn  from  Theban  and  Alhe> 
nian  atory,  or  from  the  consular  ages  of  Rome.  JavenaTi 
observations  on  human  nature — 

«  Quia  enim  vlrtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
Premiasitollasr 

did  not  seem  to  apply  to  Pitt  Possibly,  however,  on  s 
deep  estimate,  he  found  even  his  pecuniary  recompense 
in  this  noble  act  of  renunciation.  The  hoose  of  com- 
mons would  hardly  have  bestowed  the  posthumous  morkt 
of  solid  admiration  and  respect,  which  they  voted  w 
1806,  on  any  minister  who  had  enjoyed,  during  two  and 
twenty  years,  a  sinecure  place  of  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  official  emolumenti. 

The  salaries  annexed  to  the  place  of  first  lord  of  tte 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  even  thoogh 
unaided  by  any  private  fortune,  yet  undoubtedly,  with 
prudent  management,  might  have  been  found  adequate 
to  Pitt's  expenditure.  But,  unsupported  by  ^^^IJ^' 
they  proved  wholly  insufficient  for  tbe  purpose.  Wb« 
he  was  appointed  first  minister,  his  youngest  ****][^Jv 
Harriet  Pitt,  resided  with  him,  and  superintended  W 
establishment  in  Downing  street  She  possessed,  in  »" 
dition  to  her  other  eminent  intellectual  endowmentMBat 
quality  which  her  father  and  brother  wanted  |«d  so 
long  as  she  personally  controlled  his  domestic  amn».  * 
have  been  assured  that  they  were  restrained  •"^'""T"^ 
reasonable  limite.  Unfortunately  for  hiro.-in  ®*P**?2|i 
1786,  within  two  years  after  he  came  into  power,  w^ 
Harriet  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Elliot,  who  btcsme  wro 
Elliot  on  his  father's  demise;  *n^» •»***'^'!!^ 
marriage,  Pitt's  pecuniary  conoernt  feHln*©  "•  ""^ 
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disorder.  Debts  aocumalated;  and  it  was  eomiiMHily 
iirited,  that  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  foand  more 
^fficotty  in  levying  them  from  the  chanceller  of  the  ex- 
chequer than  from  almost  any  other  inhabttant  of 
^Westminster,  ixtn  tradesmen's  bills  were  said  to  be 
frequently  paid,  not  in  money,  but  by  ordering  new  arti- 
des,  and  thus  augmenting  Che  pressure  of  the  evil  itself. 
It  was  not  till  1792,  on  the  Earl  of  Guildford's  de- 
eease,  that  Mr.  Dondas  having  learned  the  intelligence. 
Slid  knowing  bis  friend's  disintetestedness,  hurried  to 
Bl  James's,  went  into  the  closet,  and  asked  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  place  of  lord  warden  of  the  Gtn^e  Ports, 
for  Pitt ;  which  office  the  king  immediately  conferred 
OD  him,  though  it  had  been  previously  intended  by  the 
sovereign,  as  I  know,  for  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset  Such 
was  the  superiority  of  the  first  minister's  mind,  to  every 
obfect  of  personal  emolument  or  acquisition,  that  he  dis- 
dsined  to  ask  any  reward,  even  from  the  prince  whom 
he  had  so  long  and  ao  efficaciously  served.  For  my 
knowledge  of  this  curious  and  interesting  fact,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  right  honourable  William  Dondas,  nephew 
to  the  late  Lord  Melville,  whose  authority  on  such  a 
point  is  superior  to  all  contradiction.  The  salary,  which 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  person  was  rendered  nominally  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  h  year,  might  have  formed  a 
vetj  handsome  addition  to  his  income ;  but  the  neces- 
sary deductions  of  many  kinds  to  be  made  from  that 
sum ;  the  expenses  which  he  incurred  in  altering  or  em- 
bellishing Walmer  Castle;  and,  more  than  both,  his 
frcility  or  liberality  in  granting  small  pensions  to  in- 
TsUded  or  aged  artificers  of  various  descriptions  belong- 
ing to  the  Cinque  Ports — these  combined  causes  reduced 
the  real  receipt  below  half  its  ostensible  amount  Yet 
when  he  went  out  ot  office,  in  1801,  loaded  with  debts, 
he  possessed  fio  other  independent  means  of  subsistence. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  as  early  as  1 790,  he  had  been 
elected  master  of  the  Trinity  House;  but  I  have  always 
considered  that  appointment,  though  honourable,  as  un- 
productive of  any  pecuniary  emolument  When  we 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  here  enumerated,  we  may 
regret,  but  we  cannot  wonder,  that  afler  holding  the 
reins  of  government  almost  his  whole  life,  and  confer- 
ring so  many  dignities  as  well  as  offices,  during  a  period 
of  near  nineteen  years,  he  should  die  not  only  poor  but 
oppressed  under  a  burthen  of  debt  Tet  must  we  dis- 
tinguish between  a  sort  of  virtuous,  or  at  least  venial 
poverty,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  caused  by  want  of 
economy,  in  a  man  who  devoted  his  exertions  to  the 
pnblic  service,  and  Fox's  similar  wants,  produced  by  a 
rage  for  play,  which  not  only  reduced  him  from  afflu- 
ence to  a  state  of  dereliction,  but  finally  compelled  him 
to  accept  an  eleemosynary  contribution  from  his  political 
and  personal  friends,  In  order  to  furnish  him  with  the 
mesne  of  subsistence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  contrast  the 
two  positions  or  characters,  which  undoubtedly  excite 
in  oar  ipninds  very  opposite  sensations,  •  and  awaken 
widely  difierent  degrees  of  moral  censure  or  disapproba- 
tion. 

Pitt's  great  superiority  to  his  antagonist,  and  his  con- 
sequent ministerial  success,  flowed  principally  from  two 
causes.  The  first  was  his  admirable  judgment  That 
intelligence  restrained  his  parliamentary  exertions  during 
the  American  war,  and  induced  him,  while  heaping  ac- 
cusations en  the  ministers,  to  spare  the  king.  I  know 
that  he  received  a  hint,  soon  after  he  began  to  speak  in 
the  house  of  commons,  warning  him  to  avoid  that  rock 
on  which  Fox  had  split,  and  to  be  cautious  how  he  men- 
tioDed  or  alluded  to  the  royal  name.  He  did  not  despise 
the  advice.  The  same  superior  intelligence  impelled 
him,  when  Lord  North  was  driven  from  power,  to  refuse 
office  under  an  administration  which  he  foresaw,  from 
its  component  materials,  coulil  only  be  of  short  duration. 
It  Sctated  to  him  to  take  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer under  Lord  Shelbume ;  but  it  equally  suggested 
,  to  him  the  impracticability  of  retaining  the  situation  of 
tM  minister,  when  pressed  by  his  majesty,  in  March, 
1783,  to  assume  that  high  c^ce,  afler  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bnme's  resignation.  In  renouncing  a  situation  so  flat- 
tering to  his  pride  and  his  ambition,  though  it  lay  within 
his  grasp,  he  exhibited,  when  not  twenty-four,  the  deep- 
est and  calmest  discernment :  for,  if  he  had  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  seems  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  maintained  himself  in  power  against  Fox 
and  Lord  North,  who  had  not  then  committed  any  other 
act  calculated  to  excite  the  public  condemnation,  except 
the  mere  approximation  of  their  respective  parliamentary 


adherents,  and  their  own  politioal  onion.  I^  with 
ooBsummate  judgment,  wailed  till  the  cosUtion  had 
broQght  forward  the  <«Bsst  india  bill,"  and  oould  no 
longer  recede,  in  order  to  profit  of  their  in^seretion.  He 
accepted,  in  December,  the  employment  which  nine 
months  esflier  he  had  wisely  dechned^exhibiting,  on 
both  oeossions,  eqsal  ability:  but  he  never  assodaied 
Lord  Shelbame  to  his  power,  nor  allowed  him  a  place 
in  the  cabinet  His  whole  conduct,  while  struggling 
against  Fox's  majori^  in  the  house  of  commons,  during 
successive  months,  formed  the  triumph  of  paramount 
capacity  over  imprudence  and  rapactoos  precipitation. 
If  we  were  to  pursue  the  comparison  lower  in  Pitt's  life, 
we  should  trace  the  same  effiscu  resulting  from  similar 
causes  during  the  critical  conflict  between  him  and  Pox, 
in  the  vrinter  of  1788,  when  the  latter,  instead  of  ad- 
vising the  heir  apparent  to  accept  the  regency  under  any 
conditions,  however  severe,  on  which  parliament  might 
think  proper  to  confer  it  during  the  king's  malady,  laid 
claim  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right  The  minister  instantiy 
perceived  and  fastened  like  an  eagle  on  his  adversaiy's 
error ;  which,  by  producing  delay,  happily  allowed  time 
for  his  majesty's  recovery,  and  of  course  perpetuated  the 
duration  of  Pitt's  power. 

The  second  point  that  gave  him  an  ascendant  over 
Fox,  arose  from  the  correctoess  of  his  deportment,  and 
regularity  of  life.  This  circumstance,  which,  under 
Charles  the  Second,  would  have  counted  for  little  in  the 
scale,  operated  with  decisive  efiect  under  a  prince  such 
as  George  the  Third.  Nor  did  it  produce  less  beneficial 
results  vrith  the  people  at  large.  Some  internal  guaran- 
tee, drawn  from  moral  character,  high  integrity,  and 
indisputable  rectitude  of  intention,  seemed  indeed  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  justify  to  the  nation  the  choice  of  the 
sovereign,  when  entrusting  to  a  young  man,  destitute  of 
property,  the  finances  and  concerns  of  an  empire, 
reduced,  by  i  long  and  disastrous  war,  to  a  state  of  gpreat 
depression.  •  Pitt  bad  in  &ct  no  other  stake  to  deposit 
as  a  security  for  his  good  conduct,  unless  we  take  into 
our  calculation  his  possible  reversion  of  the  earldom  of 
Chatham.  He  had  likewise  to  contend  with  another 
deficiency.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  since  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  is  the  only  English  first  minister  who  lived 
and  died  in  a  stete  of  celibacy.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
attached  to  the  commonwealth  by  those  endearing  ties 
which  blend  the  stotesman  with  the  husband  and  the 
fieither,  thus  giving  a  species  of  compound  pledge  for 
good  conduct  to  the  country.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  presided 
over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  during  ten  years, 
under  George  the  Second,  was,  it  is  true,  like  Pitt,  only 
a  younger  son  of  a  noble  house ;  but  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  might  be  josUy  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  subjecte  in  fortune,  as  well  as  in  rank,  to 
be  found  within  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  had  likewise 
by  her  a  numerous  family,  and  possessed  in  his  own  pei> 
son  considerable  landed  property. 

Even  Fox,  though  he  remained  long  unmanied,  yet 
finally  entered  into  that  stete ;  and  he  aspired  to  have 
done  it  much  earlier  in  life,  if  his  efTorte  for  the  purpose 
had  not  proved  unjuccessful.  During  the  early  part  of 
Hastings'  trial,  in  1787,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  hopes  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  box,  in  Westminster  HaU, 
where  usually  sat  Miss  Pulteney,  afterwards  created,  by 
Pitt,  Countess  of  Bath,  in  her  own  right,  then  jusUy 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom. 
After  exhibiting  his  powers  of  oratory  as  a  public  man, 
in -the  manager's  box  below,  he  sometimes  ascended  in 
his  private  capacity  to  try  the  efiect  of  his  eloquence 
under  the  character  of  a  lover.  All  his  friends  aided  a 
cause  which,  by  rendering  their  chief  independent  in  his 
fortune,  would  have  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  his 
early  indiscretion.  General  Fitzpatrick  usually  kept  a 
place  for  him  near  the  lady,  and  for  some  time  the  court- 
ship assumed  so  auspicious  an  appearance,  that  I  remem- 
ber Hare,  when  speculating  on  the  probable  issue  of  the 
marriage,  said,  with  admirable  humour,  that  •*  they  would 
ineviubly  be  duns,  with  black  manes  and  tails;"  alluding 
to  the  lady's  fair  complexion  and  red  hair,  contrasted 
vrith  Fox's  dark  hue.  The  afiair  nevertheless  termi- 
nated,  from  whatever  cause,  without  success.  Pitt, 
though  at  difierent  periods  of  his  life  he  distinguished 
certain  ladies,  some  of  whom  I  could  name,  by  marks  of 
great  predilection,  and  in  one  instance  seenied  even  to 
meditate  marriage,  yst  never  penisted  in  the  attempt ; 


hot  his  name,  descent,  abilities,  and  private  character, 
surmounted  every  impediment  to  his  elevation.  Fox 
could  no  more  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
sury than  Dean  Swift  could  have  been  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  than  Lord  Bolingbroke,  under  Queen 
Anne,  or  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  under  George  the  First, 
could  have  filled  the  ofike  of  first  ainistM.  He  wanted, 
Uke  them,  an  essential  quality— rhigb  motal  diaracter. 
Of  this  deficiency  he  was  himself  aenable,  and  was  said 
to  have  expressed  his  conviction  of  it»  in  laconic  but 
forcible  terms. 

Wlule  Pitt  unquestionably  anticipated  the  probsbis 
necessity  for  his  ultimately  recurring  to  the  measure  of 
calfing  together  s  new  booae  of  cooMnons,  he  by  no 
means  disdained  to  avail'  himself  of  all  the  BBsans  and 
modes  that  oould  be  anggestsd  for  diminishing,  and,  if 
possible,  anniliilating  the  majority,  to  which  Fox  owed 
his  actual  consequence.  Every  ^rt  was  exerted  by 
himself  and  by  hn  friends,  in  order  to  accomplisb  thai 
point  The  recess,  limited  to  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, allowed  him  only  s  very  short  space  for  exertion  ; 
nnd  the  numb«rs  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  coali- 
tioo  during  the  progress  of  the  <«  East  India  biU" 
through  the  house,  in  every  stage,  genetslly  soNNmtcd 
to  double  or  almost  double  the  votes  on  the  oppoetto 
side.  Two  hundred  and  aevoiteen  members  had  voted 
for  its  commitment— «  great  proportion  in  an  aasemblj 
then  composed  only  of  Avt  hundred  wad  fifty-sight  per* 
BOBS.  To  reduce  such  a  superiorUy,  first  to  somethisg 
sppresching  sn  eqoafity,  and  finally  to  a  minority,  might 
well  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking,  even  admitting  aU  the 
ven^ty,  want  of  principle,  or  torgiveiaation  vrith  which 
that  assembly  has  been  so  often  reproached.  Mudi 
more  success  wss  however  expected  from  applications 
addressed  to  that  part  of  the  coalition  which  might  hm 
considered  as  holding  to  Lord  North,  than  firom  the  ad- 
hcrente  of  the  Rockingpham  party,  or  among  the  personal 
supporters  snd  friends  of  Fox.  Many  of  Lord  North's 
political  connections,  who  had  in  fact  voted  with  him  on 
the  India  InM,  under  a  conviction  of  the  measure  itself 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  crown,  wers  nato- 
rally  disposed  to  vritlidraw  their  support,  if  not  to  trsBSo 
fer  their  services,  on  the  discovery  of  their  mistsks. 
There  existed  only  three  ways  by  which  Pox's  majority 
might  be  reduced.  In  consequence  of  the  sttsndsncs  of 
new  members,  who  had  net  hitherto  taken  any  part- 
by  the  future  non-attendanee  of  those  who  had  supported 
the  coalition  up  to  the  present  time — and  lastly,  by  de- 
sertion  from  the  enemy's  ranks  over  to  those  of  the  new 
administration.  The  latter  votes  as  connting  donbls,  of 
course  became  most  sought  after  and  valued. 

A  separation  had  indeed  already  taken  plaes  smsng 
Lord  North's  immediate  peisonsl  followers.  Of  the  two 
former  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  l^ir  Grey  Cooper 
continued  to  support  him  invariably;  but  Bsbinssn, 
conceiving  himself  absolved  firom  any  ebttgation  to 
accempoBy  his  tedsnt  principsi  through  aU  the  conae 
quenees  of  his  new  political  aUianees»  quitted  idtogcther 
that  party.  No  nsan  in  the  hooss  of  esomons,  ss  I 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  knew  so  much  ct  iu 
orxgioal  composttion— the  means  by  which  every  indi* 
vidual  attained  his  seat — and,  in  many  instaBces^  bow 
far,  and  through  what  channela,  he  might  prove  acees^ 
sible.  Though  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  fifth  first  minister 
whovi  that  parliameot  had  beheld  in  the  short  spsce  of 
liltis  more  than  twenty-one  months ;  yst  the  individnnt 
members  composing  the  lower  hooss  bad  undsrgenn 
only  a  very  trifling  variation,  aince  the  general  election^ 
Recourse  was  thercforB  had  to  RobinseD,  under  the 
present  delicate  and  arduous  careusBstaneas  of  poMie 
affims,  in  order  to  obtain  bis  active  esertiooslbr  govern* 
ment.  He  complied  with  the  applkatiott,  and  unqnes- 
tionsbly  rendeved  very  essential  service.  I  have  alwayft 
considered  the  eaiklom  of  Abergavenny  as  the  remune* 
ration  given  by  the  ciown  for  that  assistance.  Robin- 
son^s  only  daughter  ond  child  bad  been  married  some 
years  befi>re,  to  the  honourable  Henry  Neville,  eldest  sen 
of  Cioffd  Abergavenny,  who  was  pieced  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  eaik  created  by  Pitt,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
17^,  not  five  months  afier  the  &cte  took  placs,  under 
oord^usaion. 

BRIBERY. 
White  I  am  engaged  on  the  sotject  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  of  the  influence  or  corruption  by  .which 
it  has  been  always  managed,  particularly  during  ^  last». 
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and  a  part  of  the  present  reign,  I  shall  relate  some  par- 
ticulars which  cannot,  perhaps,  he  introduced  with  more 
propriety  than  in  this  place.  We  may  see  in  the  **  Me- 
moirs of  Prince  Eogene  of  Savoy,"  what  influence  he 
attributes  to  the  «  presenU  of  champagne  and  burgundy" 
made  by  Marshal  Tallard,  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
England,  to  «<  right  honourable  members  of  parliament" 
Nay,  the  prince  asserts  positively,  that  in. the  same  year, 
1711,  when  he  came  over  in  person  to  London,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  retaining,  if  possible.  Queen  Anne  and 
her  ministers  in  the  grand  alliance  against  France,  he 
had  recourse  himself  to  corruption.  **  Jt  Jit  det  pri- 
ttn»^  says  he,  «  car  en  pent  acheter  beaucoup  en  An- 
gleterrt,^*  If  such  constituted  the  ordinary  practice 
under  the  last  princess  of  the  Stuart  line,  at  a  time  that 
parliaments  were  not  septennial,  but  only  triennial,  we 
may  be  quite  assured  that  they  did  not  become  more 
virtuous  after  the  accession  of  the  reigning  family,  when 
the  house  of  commons  was  elected  for  seven  years. 
Proo&  of  the  venality  firactised  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

rle,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  administration, 
seems  unnecessary  to  produce,  as  that  minister  did  not 
disclaim  or  resent  the  imputation.  Nor  did  his  political 
adversaries  disdain,  whatever  professions  of  public  virtue 
they  might  make,  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  unworthy 
expedients,  in  order  to  effect  his  removal.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  member  of  their  own  body  for  the  fact. 
•*  Don  Carlos,"  (Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,)  says  Mr. 
Glover,  in  his  <*  Memoirs,"  recently  published,  **  told  me 
that  it  cost  him  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  corruption, 
particularly  among  the  tories,  to  carry  the  Westminster 
and  Chippenham  elections,  in  1742,  and  other  pointtf, 
which  compelled  Lord  Orford,  at  that  time  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  to  quit  the  house  of  commons."  It  is  difficult 
to  adduce  mora  satisfactory  and  unimpeachable  proof  of 
a  fact,  as  Glover  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity.  Neither 
was  Mr.  Pelham,  who,  after  a  short  interval,  succeeded 
Sir  Robert,  and  who  held  his  situation  near  eleven  years, 
though  he  may  be  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  up- 
right statesmen  who  presided  in  the  councils  of  George 
the  Second^  less  liable  to  the  accusation  of  corrupting 
parliament  than  his  predecessor. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  rank  and  high  character, 
whom  I  do  not  name,  because,  being  still  alive,  I  con- 
aider  myself  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  it,  but  whose  name 
would  at  once  stamp  the  veracity  and  authenticity  of 
whatever  he  relates,  has  frequently  assured  me,  that 
about  the  year  1767,  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Roberts,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
Mr.  Pelham,  but  who  was  then  old,  infirm,  and  near  his 
end.  He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poets' 
Comer,  where  his  epitaph  describes  him  as  <^  the  most 
faithful  secretary  of  the  right  /honourable  Henry  Pel- 
kam.'*  This  gentleman,  conversing  with  Roberts  upon 
the  events  of  those  timee  when  he  held  a  place  under 
administration,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  house  of  commons  was  then  managed,  Roberts 
avowed  without  reserve,  that  while  he  remained  at  the 
treasury,  there  were  a  number  of  members  who  regularly 
received  from  him  their  payment  or  stipend,  at  the  end 
of  every  session,  in  bank  notes.  The  su ros,  which  varied 
according  to  the  merits,  ability,  and  attendance  of  the 
respective  individuals,  amounted  usually  from  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  "  This 
largess  I  distributed,"  added  Roberts,  '<  in  the  court  of 
quests,  on  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of  pariiament. 
I  took  my  stand  there,  and  as  the  gentlemen  passed  me, 
in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  house,  I  conveyed  the 
money,  in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand.  Whatever  person 
received  the  ministerial  bounty  in  the  manner  thus  re- 
lated, I  entered  bis  name  in  a  book,  which  was  preserved 
in  the  deepest  secrecy,  it  being  never  inspected  by  any 
one,  except  the  king  and  Mr.  Pelham.  On  the  decease 
of  that  minister,  in  1 764,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  others  of 
the  cabinet  who  succeeded  to  power,  anxious  to  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  private  state  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  particularly  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
all  the  individuals  who  received  money  during  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  life,  applied  to  me  for  information.  They  further 
demanded  of  me  to  surrender  the  book  in  which,  as  they 
knew,  I  was  accustomed  to  enter  the  above  particulars. 
Conceiving  a  complbnce  to  be  dishonourable,  I  peremp- 
torily refused  to  deliver  it  up,  except  by  the  king's  ex- 
press command,  and  to  his  majesty  in  person.  In  con- 
feqnenea  of  my  refusal,  they  acquainted  the  king  oC  tha 


circumstance,  whb  sent  for  me  to  St.  James's,  where  I 
was  introduced  into  the  closet,  more  than  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  ministera  being  present  George  the 
Second  ordered  me  to  return  him  the  book  in  question, 
with  which  injunction  I  immediately  complied.  At  the 
same  time  taking  the  poker  in  his  hand,  he  put  it  into 
the  fire,  made  it  red  hot,  and  then,  while  we  stood  round 
him,  he  thrust  the  book  into  the  flames,  where  it  was 
immediately  reduced  to  ashes.  He  considered  it,  in  &ct, 
as  too  sacred  and  confidential  a  register  to  be  thus  trans- 
ferred over  to  the  new  ministers,  and  as  having  become 
extinct  with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
though  he  fiaiiled  in  getting  possession  of  his  brother's 
secret  information,  in  consequence  of  Roberts's  firmness, 
yet  puraued  the  same  mode  of  management  on  becoming 
himself  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Under  Lord  Bute's 
government,  when,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  violent 
opposition  in  parliament  arose,  which  required  the  whole 
power  of  ministry  to  stem,  similar  practices  were  carried 
to  a  greater  lengUi.  John  Ross  Mackay,  who  had  been 
private  secretary  to  the  Eari  of  Bute,  and  afterwards, 
during  seventeen  years,  was  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  a 
man  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  frequently 
avowed  the  fact.  He  Uved  to  a  very  advanced  age,  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  and  only  died,  I  believe,  in  1796. 
A  gentleman  of  high  professional  rank,  and  of  unim- 
peached  veradty,  told  me,  that  dining  at  the  late  Earl  of 
Besboroqgh's,  in  Cavendish  square,  in  the  year  1790, 
where  only  four  persons  were  present,  including  himself, 
Ross  Mackay,  who  was  one  of  tlte  number,  gave  them 
the  most  ample  information  upon  this  subject.  Lord 
Besborough  having  called  after  dinner  for  a  bottle  of  ex- 
cellent champagne,  of  which  wine  Mackay  was  fond, 
and  the  conversation  accidentally  turning  on  the  means 
of  governing  the  house  of  commons,  Mackay  said  that 
^  Money  formed,  after  all,  tlio  only  effectual  and  certain 
method."  «*The  peace  of  1763,"  continued  he,  ««was 
carried  through  and  approved  by  a  pecuniary  distribution. 
Nothing  else  could  have  surmounted  the  difficulty.  I 
was  myself  the  channel  through  which  the  money  passed. 
With  my  own  hand  I  secured  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  votes,  on  that  vital  question  to  ministers.  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Forty 
members  of  the  houM  of  commons  received  from  me  a 
thousand  pounds  each.  To  eighty  othera  I  paid  five 
bund  red  pounds  a  piece."  Mackay  afterwards  confirmed 
more  than  once  Uiis  fact  to  the  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned, who  related  it  to  me.  He  added  that  Lord  Bes- 
borough appeared  himself  so  sensible  of  the  imprudence, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  the  avowal  made  by  Af ackay 
at  his  table,  that  his  lordship  sent  to  him  and  to  the  fourth 
person  who  had  been  present  on  the  occasion,  next  morn- 
ing, to  entreat  of  them,  on  no  account  to  divulge  it 
during  Mackay's  life. 

Wilkes  was,  however,  perfectly  well  instructed  on  the 
subject,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  information,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  was  a  recent 
transaction.  In  his  memorable  letted  addressed  from 
«  Paris,  22d  October,  1764,"  to  theelectore  of  Aylesbury, 
he  rays,  ^  I  will  not  compliment  the  present  profligate 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  so  far  as  to  say  they 
were  so  well  informed,  that  they  knew  the  exact  truth 
of  every  assertion  in  the  « North  Briton,'  No.  46.  One 
particular,  however,  came  within  their  knowledge ;  the 
means  by  which  it  is  hinted  that  the  entire  approbation 
of  parliamenif  even  of  the  preliminary  arUclet.  of  the 
late  inglorious  peace,  was  obtained,  and  the  previous 
step  to  the  obtaining  that  entire  approbation,  the  large 
debt  contracted  on  the  civil  list.  They  knew  this  as- 
sertion was  extremely  true,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  own 
that  it  was  extremely  tcandalousJ*  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  a  charge  of  such  a  nature  in  less  equivocal  or 
ambiguous  language. 

Relative  to  the  three  successive  administrations,  name- 
ly, that  of  George  Granville,  of  the  Marqob  of  Rock- 
^  ingham,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which  comprised 
the  period  of  time  between  April,  1768,  and  January, 
1770, 1  can  state  nothing  from  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge. Bradshaw  conducted  that  department,  under  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  The  same  system  certainly  continued 
during  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  Robinson, 
and  under  him  Brummell,  were  its  agents.  I  incline, 
nevertheless,  strongly  to  doubt  whether,  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  Lord  North's  ministry,  thcMc  practices  sub- 
sisted in  all  their  lisroe,  by  which  I  mean  to  say,  that  I 


question  whether  any  individual  member  of  the  bouss 
of  commons,  vras  paid  for  his  vote  and  support  in  bank 
notes,  as  it  would  appear  had  been  done  undAr  Walpole, 
Pelham,  and  most,  if  not  all,  their  successors,  down  to 
that  time.  More  refinement  had  insensibly  been  intro- 
duced into  the  distribution  of  gratifications,  which  were 
conveyed  in  oblique  riiapee,  spch  as  lottery  tickets,  scrip, 
jobs,  contracts,  and  other  beneficial  forms,  by  whidi  tb 
majority  was  kept  together,  in  defiance  of  a  most  un- 
fortunate, if  not  an  ill  conducted,  war.  Lord  North, 
when  fint  minister,  was  supposed  to  command  fiill  odo 
hundred  and  seventy  membiers  at  his  absolute  devotioD, 
who  were  prepared  to  vote  with  him  upon  every  qoet- 
tion ;  nor  would  his  head,  indeed,  have  been  secnre, 
from  1777  down  to  1763,  unless  he  could  have  counted 
upon  such  a  steady  and  numerous  support,  at  a  time 
when  every  month  teemed  with  misfortunes  or  defeats. 
Of  this  great  body,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
had,  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  him,  after  he  joined 
with  Fox,  and  many  more  had  quitted  him  on  the  first 
introduction  of  the  **  India  bill."  Still,  even  in  the  last 
days  of  December,  1783,  when  dismissed  from  employ- 
ment, he  remained  the  nominal  bead  of  a  considerable 
party,  upon  many  individuals  composing  which  it  wu 
natural  to  suppose  that  an  impression  might  be  made, 
by  representations  addressed  to  their  principles,  their 
passions,  or  their  interests.  Nor  can  Mr.  Pitt,  standing 
as  he  did,  in  the  critical,  as  well  as  hazardous  predica- 
ment, of  having  accept^  the  first  offices  of  government, 
unsupported  in  one  house  of  parliament,  be  blamed  for 
availing  himself  of  every  iair  or  honourable  means  to 
diminish  the  majority  possessed  by  his  adversaries.  I 
am  at  the  same  time  penuaded,  from  the  elevation  of  his 
mind,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  authorising,  no  less  than  Robinson  would 
have  disdained  to  practice,  any  other  methods  of  pro* 
curing  adherents,  than  such  as  the  British  constitution 
either  recognises,  or  which  are  in  fact  inseparable  from 
its  practical  existence. 

LORD  8ACKVILLE. 

Among  the  persons  of  eminence  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt 
had  recourse  for  support,  at  this  delicate  crisis  of  his 
ministerial  life,  when  every  parliamentary  aid  which 
could  sustain  him  against  the  coalition  was  anxiooslj 
sought  after,  the  late  Lord  Sackville  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. That  nobleman  had  hitherto  taken  no  decided 
part  in  the  debates,  during  the  progress  of  the  **  East 
India  bill,"  though  he  voted  against  it  personally  io  both 
the  divisions  which  took  place  on  the  15th  and  17ih  of 
December,  in  the  house  of  peers.  He  had,  indeed,  early 
considered  it  to  be  a  measure  which  would  ezdte  ^rc^ 
fermentation  throughout  the  country,  as  vrell  ss  oj^kmI- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  when  its  political  coase* 
quenoes  came  to  be  well  appreciated  and  noderstoed. 
He  even  repeatedly  predicted  that  it  would  probably 
overturn  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  and  Fox.  Im- 
pressed with  these  sentiments,  he  exhorted  his  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  arrived  in  London  fion  Ptni 
soon  after  the  session  opened,  to  he  cautious  how  be  en- 
gaged himself  too  far  in  supporting  it,  till  he  hsd  ascer- 
tained and  sounded  the  ground.  The  duke  profited  of 
the  advice.  Lord  Sackville,  besides  his  own  vot^  tod 
his  brother-in-law  Lord*Milton's  proxy,  of  which,  from 
his  influence  over  that  nobleman's  mind,  he  might  be 
said  to  dispose  in  the  same  house  of  parliament,  brought 
in  gratuitously  two  members  at  East  Grinsload— fcr  he 
had  a  mind  too  noble  ever  to  sell  either  of  the  M>t^ 
thus  commanding  or  influencing  four  votes,  in  sddidon 
to  his  own  personal  wei^t  and  connections. 

During  the  Christmas  recess,  after  the  adjounmeot  of 
the  two  houses,  having  quitted  London,  he  went  down 
to  his  seat  at  Drayton.  Mr.  PiU  having  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  house  of  peers,  requesting  his  exsrtioiis 
to^  procure  Lord  Sackville's  personal  attendance  and  sap- 
port,  at  a  moment  of  such  difliculty ;  he  roentionad  mf 
name  to  the  minister  as  a  person  capable,  from  the  fnenj 
ship  with  which  Lord  Sackville  honoured  roe,  of  ttcifl- 
taUng  his  wishes  on  the  subject  The  noWemto  lo 
question  having  subsequently  called  on  roe,  ata  »«y 
late  hour  of  the  night,  on  the  29th  of  December,  after  1 
was  in  bed,  acquainted  me  with  the  abovementioeed  cif- 
cumsUnoes.  Impelled  by  the  wish  of  serving  Mr.  rwt, 
I  waited  on  him  at  his  brother  Lord  Chatham's  house, 
in  Berkley  square,  next  morning,  and  at  his  deiwe  ^ 
dertnok  the  serrioa.    Bat  I  candidly  mfonsM  bun,  •> 


tbe  Mkma  tune,  that  from  mj  knowledge  of  Lord  8tck- 
▼iflo's  aentiiiients,  and  for  the  obvious  reaaona  which 
mcMt  mdea  Lord  Howe,  tm  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
nMitheo,  who  were  both  members  of  the  new  adminia- 
timtioB,  persooally  distasteful  to  him,  J  doubted  his 
Gooplianoe,  unleas  the  solicitations  were  sustained  from 
-mrioaa  quarters ;  and  I  exhorted  him  not  only  to  write, 
blmself,  tu  Lord  Sackville,  but  to  procure  rimUar  appli- 
caiioiia  from  his  three  peraonal  frieiids  in  the  cabinet, — 
the  cfaanceflor,  the  lord  president,  and  Lord  Sydney. 
Mr.  I^  readily  adopted  the  suggestion.  I  then  assured 
bim  that  I  would  set  off  on  the  following  day,  it  being 
previously  aettled  that  the  messenger,  who  was  to  be 
chained  with  the  ministerial  letters  for  Drayton,  should 
not  pass  me  on  the  road,  but  allow  me  to  arrive  before 
him  at  my  destination. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  being  the  81st  of  December, 
I  kft  London  very  early,  in  order  to  have  time  to  see 
and  to  converse  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  my  way  to 
fjOfd  Sadcville.  The  duke  was  then  on  a  visit  at  Lord 
SaliabaryX  at  Hatfield.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  ob- 
ject of  my  journey,  in  the  success  of  which  he  co-operated 
with  nil  his  exertions.  It  was  past  ten  at  night  when  I 
reached  Drayton,  in  most  inclement  weather.  Lord 
Sackvine,  whom  I  found  engaged  at  cheas  with  his 
joungest  daughter,  expressed  some  surprise  at  my  first 
entrmoce  into  the  apartment  But  his  natural  penetra- 
tioQ  aoon  led  him  to  conceive  that  my  visit,  at  such  a 
aeaaoBt  must  have  a  deeper  motive  than  friendship  or 
amaseneBt  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  I  therefore  told 
\im  the  cauae  of  my  unexpected  arrival,  and  related 
ereiy  drenmstance  that  had  taken  place,  except  the  ad- 
vice which  I  had  ventared  to  offer  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting 
applications  from  his  friends  in  the  cabinet  Next  day 
the  messenger  brought  the  despatches;  vid  Lord  Sack- 
vflle,  afrer  perusing  them,  returned  the  answer  which  I 
had  fiweseen,  namely,  that  **  though  be  would  accept  no 
oAce  under  ministry,  nor  ask  any  &vour  from  the  ad- 
minietratioo  recently  formed,  yet  that  his  principles,  and 
the  dottfril  sttbraission  that  he  folt  towards  his  majesty, 
would  impel  him  to  give  every  support  to  the  now  go- 
vreromeot,  in  the  present  arduous  crisis  of  afibirs.*'  He 
ptuaetuallj  performed  this  promise,  evincing  himself  a 
steady  friend  to.  the  ministry  during  the  whole  future 
progreas  of  the  evontful  contest  then  carrying  on  in  par- 
liaiDeot 

CARICATUREa 

It  waa  Dot,  however,  by  individaal  applications  of  any 
load,  nor  even  by  private  exertions  and  assistance,  how* 
ever  soccessful  they  might  be,  nor  even  by  the  personal 
interferenoe  of  the  sovereign  himself,  that  Pitt  could 
li^e  been  maintained  in  office.  The  public,  and  the 
ptthKe  only,  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  powerful  phalanx 
drawn  up  against  him.  During  the  two  first  weeks  of 
December,  while  the  (ate  of  the  '« India  bill*'  remained 
atdi  doubtful,  the  committee  of  proprietors,  which  sat 
nnintermittingly  in  Leadenhall  street,  sounded  the  alarm 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  A 
member  of  that  committee,  who  took  pn  active  part  in 
their  deliberationa,  assured  me,  that  in  the  circular  let- 
ters which  they  addressed  to  almost  every  town  or  cor- 
porate body  throughout  Great  Britain,  they  contented 
hemaelves  with  saying,  in  few  words,  «  Our  property 
and  charter  are  forcibly  invaded*  Look  to  your  own." 
A  copy  of  PoV«  bill,  enclosed,  which  aerved  as  the  liest 
commentary  on  the  text,  produced  a  corresponding  and 
general  eflfect  Ridicule  and  satire  joined  their  aid  to 
expose  the  "  coalition."  Two  prints  in  particular,  con- 
ceived with  admirable  humour,  were  circulated  through- 
out the  metropolis.  In  one.  Fox,  under  the  character 
ef  a  ••  political  Samson,"  appeared  carrying  away  on 
his  shoulders  the  India  house  that  he  had  pulled  down; 
out  of  the  windows  of  which  edifice  the  terrified  direct- 
on  were  endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape.  The  other 
print,  denominated  "The  triumphal  entry  of  Carlo 
Khan  into  DeUu,"  displayed  the  secretary  of  state, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  a  Mogul  emperor,  seated  on 
an  elephant  whoae  countenance  bore  a  roost  striking  re- 
semblanoe  to  Lord  North,  and  preceded  by  Burke,  as 
bit  truQapeter.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  moral  ope- 
latiott  and  wide  diffusion  of  these  caricatures  through 
etery  part  of  the  country. 

MR.  THOMAS  PITT. 
About  the  does  of  the  year,  the  new  first  minister 
nMbMf  (peibi^  not  without  profound  detign,}  a  proof 
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ich  his  predecessors  had  never  been  able  to 
elevating  his  relation  and  active  suppoiteri^ 
tomas  Pitt,  to  the  peerage.  Before  the  month  of 
January  had  elapsed,  two  other  individuals  were  raised 
by  him  to  the  same  dignity.  He  probably  meant,  to 
show  his  adberenta,  as  well  as  bis  opponents,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  focility  with  which  he  disposed 
of  the  honoum  of  the  crown,  withheld  by  the  sovereign 
from  the  *<  coalition i"  and  consequently  the  rewai^s 
which  might  attend  the  early  repairing  to  the  royal 
standard.  In  order  to  counteract  this  display  of  minis- 
terial favour,  and  with  a  view  to  keep  their  forces  toge- 
ther, his  antagonbts  were  said  to  have  promised  a  long 
list  of  contingent  British  peerages,  exceeding  thirty  in 
number,  to  their  principal  friends  in  ^e  lower  house. 
The  namea  of  these  gentlemen  were  in  general  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  since,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution, 
received  from  Pitt  the  boon  which  they  had  failod  to 
obtain  from  the  coalition  administration. 

PARLIAMENT. 

12M  Januarif,  1784.  Whatever  favourable  effect  the 
peerage  conferred  by  tlie  minister  on  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt^ 
might  produce  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, an  act  which  he  performed  soon  afterwards 
operated  far  more  beneficially  for  him  without  doors,  on 
the  minds  of  the  public  Sir  Edward  Walpole*s  death 
having  vacated  the  lucrative  post  of  clerk  of  the  pells  in 
the  exchequer,  Pitt,  instead  of  taking  it  for  himself,  or 
conferring  it  on  his  brother.  Lord  Chatham,  as  might 
not  only  have  seemed  natuial  and  venial  but  as  he  was 
urged  to  do  by  his  political  friends,  immediately  gave  it 
to  Colonel  Barr6,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  ample  pen- 
sion enjoyed  by  him  ever  since  Lord  Shelburne*s  acces- 
sion to  power.  So  unusual  a  proof  of  superiority  to 
pecuniary  temptation,  exhibited  by  a  man  destitute  of 
patrimonial  fortune,  even  though  it  might  have  originated 
in  deep  policy,  more  than  in  disinterestedness,  as  his 
enemies  asserted  or  insinuated,  yet  attracted  just  admi- 
ration, and  extorted  general  applause.  Fox,  nevertheless, 
while  he  admitted  the  abstract  merit  of  the  action  itself, 
did  not  reprobate  with  less  severity  the  principles  on 
which  Pitt  had  acquired  possession  of  oflice.  Nor  did 
he  display  with  less  ostentation,  on  the  day  when  the 
house  of  commons  met,  after  its  short  adjournment,  the 
unlimited  command  that  he  exercised  over  the  majority 
of  that  assembly.  Of  this  empire  he  gave  the  most  con- 
vincing proof,  by  not  only  in  parliamentary  language 
taking  possession  of  the  house  when  it  reassembled,  but 
by  precluding  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  sub- 
version of  all  usage,  from  being  heard,  though  charged 
with  a  message  from  the  king,  till  Fox  had  submitted 
and  carried  five  resolutions  in  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation.  Three  of  these  be  moved  himself.  The 
other  two  he  delegated  to  Lord  Surrey,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  selected  from  among  the  numerous  candidstcs 
for  parliamentary  service,  in  consequence  of  a  classic 
recommendation.  It  having  been  agitated  at  the  meet^ 
ing  of  the  opposition,  held  on  the  preceding  evening,  at 
Burlington  house,  what  individual  to  choose  for  bringing 
forward  two  of  the  resolutions  next  day,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  one  of  the  persons  present,  being  appealed  to 
for  his  opinion,  exclaimed  with  Richard — 

"  Saddle  black  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow !" 

Throughout  the  whole  debate  which  took  place  on 
that  occasion,  Fox  appeared  as  the  arbiter  of  the  scene, 
propelling,  restraining,  and  directing  the  machine,  ac- 
cording to  his  volition;  while  the  minister,  sustained 
only  by  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  equally  the  royal  and  the  popular 
&voor,  struggled  vainly  against  the  current  He  was 
borne  away,  together  with  Ida  followers,  by  its  violence, 
after  making  an  eloquent  and  masterly  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  his  audience.  One  of  Lord  Surrey's  mo- 
tions, calculated  to  stigmatise  the  king  ptirsonally,  as 
having  permitted  *«  his  sacred  name  to  be  unconstitu- 
tionally used,  in  order  to  affect  the  deliberations  of  par- 
liament," was  voted  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  in 
a  crowded  house,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tet, 
even  amidst  ao  conspicuous  a  triumph.  Fox  might  find 
subject  for  just  apprehension  in  his  already  diminished 
numbers,  instead  of  dividing,  aa  he  had  done  before  the 
recess,  nearly  two  to  one  upon  almost  every  question,  he 
oanied  the  first  division  against  administration,  upon 


'*  going  into  the  committee  on  the  order  of  the  day,"  by 
only  thirty^ne,  though  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  voted  on  the  occasion.  Lord  Surrey's  motion 
passed,  it  is  true,  hjfifly-fourt  but  as  only  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  persons  voted  on  that  question,  it 
appeared  evident  that  the  augmentation  on  the  side  of 
opposition  arose  from  the  better  discipline  and  closer  at* 
tendance  enforced  among  their  followers  than  waa 
observed  by  the  adherents  of  government.  When  Fox, 
elated  by  bia  advantage,  attempted,  four  days  afterwards, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  to  make  the  house  declare  that, 
**  the  continuance  of  ministers  in  office  was  contrsry  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,''  he  found  his  msjority 
declined  to  tweniy-one,  on  a  division  where .  three  hon* 
dred  and  eighty-nine  members  voted.  His  parliamentary 
ascendency,  therefore,  however  apparently  imposing,  pal- 
pably rested  on  a  most  precarious  and  decaying  foundation. 
Never,  in  the  history  d  parliamont,  were  debates  con- 
ducted with  more  asperity  and  personal  recrimination 
than  during  the  period  of  Pitt's  and  Fox's  contest  for 
power.  Accusations  the  most  futile  and  unbecoming  in 
their  nature  were  preferred  on  both  sides,  with  the  tiew 
of  rendering  each  other  odious  to  the  nation.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Hill,  member  for  Shropshire,  animadverted  with 
some  severity  on  the  attendance  and  marks  of  interest 
exhibited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  present  in  the 
lower  house.  His  royal  highneas,  though,  from  defer- 
ence to  his  father's  avowed  wishes,  he  had  abaented 
himself  on  the  day  when  the  **  East  India  bill"  waa 
finally  rejected  in  the  house  of  peers,  yet  did  not  the 
less  retain  his  predilection  for  its  authors.  His  presence 
in  the  house  of  commons  might  therefore  be  considered 
as  indirectly  encouraging  to  Fox  and  « the  coalition.'' 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  grandfother,  had  how* 
ever  given  the  same  marks  of  partiality  to  the  minority 
which  drove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  power,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1743,  without  exciting  any  comment  or  die- 
approbation.  Polteney,  then  at  the  head  of  opposition, 
even  alluded  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  his  cooscioosnesa 
of  the  august  personage  before  whom  he  spoke.  Sir 
Richard  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  upright,  disinterested^ 
and  honest  men  who  ever  sat  in  parliament  Andrew 
Marvel  was  not  more  incorrupt;  but  his  religious  cast  of 
character  laid  him  open  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  The 
<«  Rolliad"  describes  him  aa 

''Friend  of  King  George,  but  of  King  Jeaua  more." 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Eari  of  Dartmouth,  while 
a  member  of  Lord  North's  cabinet,  being  Kkewiae 
known  to  entertain  veiy  deep  aentiments  of  religion,  had 
obtained  from  the  oppoaition  the  nick-name  of  «(the 
psalm-singer." 

The  indecorous  persmiality  of  debate  that  dtatinguished 
the  lower  house  during  this  extraordinary  crisis  of  afibira, 
proilttced  acenea  apparently  unbecoming  the  aaseinbly 
where  they  originated,  and  such  as  we  would  vainly 
expect  to  find  in  more  tranquil  periods  of  our  pariia* 
mentary  history.  General  Ross,  rising  in  his  place, 
accused  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
with  endeavouring  to  Influence  his  vote,  by  allusions  or 
direct  intimations  of  the  royal  displeasure  at  his  support- 
ing ««the  coalition."  Lord  GaRoway'a  brother,  the 
honourable  Keith  Stewart,  read  a  written  denial  of  the 
assertion ;  but  the  general  persisted  in  maintaining  the 
charge.  Lampoons,  a  weapon  in  the  management  of 
which  the  opposition  unquestionably  excelled  their  oppo- 
nents, were  circulated  vrith  great  assiduity  and  effiMt* 
In  one  of  them,  Stewart  was  thus  apostrophised  t 

•«  Captain  Keith,  Captain  Keith, 
Keep  your  tongue  in  your  teeth, 
Leat  you  bedchamber  secrets  betray. 
And  if  you  want  more, 
Why,  my  boU  commodore. 
You  may  borrow  of  Lord  G«Uoway." 

Keith  Stewart  had  incurred,  aa  a  professional  man, 
some  censure  or  reflections,  perhaps  unjustly,  during  the 
war  with  Holland,  for  having  allowed  a  homeward  bound 
Dutch  ahip  of  war  to  slip  through  the  Downs,  and  reach 
the  Texel,  while  he  vras  said  to  have  been  on  ahore  at 
DeaL  His  brother,  Lord  Galloway,  having  very  defoet- 
ive  teeth,  it  waa  well  known,  naad  a  complete  aet  of 
artificial  teeth.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  who  almost  alwaya 
drew  hb  allusions  or  authorities  from  holy  writ,  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  benefit  of  aeerst  influence,  by  ad* 
dudngthelnattiiceiofHimanaDdofMordeeaL   ''The 
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honeit  Isradite"  be  observed,  « repaired  privately  to 
court,  and  averted  tbe  danger  wbicb  threatened  the  peo- 
ple of  God  from  Haman'a  ambition — who,  being  driven 
£roin  the  cabinet,  waa  finally  suspended  from  a  gibbet." 
I  thought,  however,  at  tbe  time  when  Sir  Richard  pro- 
nounced this  speech,  that  Mr.  PiU  was  not  perfectly 
5 leased  at  the  comparison  made  between  himself  and 
(ordecai.  Even  Mr.  Dundas,  who  might  have  been 
esteemed  incapable  of  descending  to  such  modes  of 
atUck— -yet,  referring  to  Lee's  very  imprudent  assertion, 
that  *<  a  charter  was  only  a  scroll  of  parchment,  with  a  ^ 
piece  of  wax  dangling  to  it,"  he  observed,  that  it  had  been 
asked,  **  What  was  the  great  harm  of  hanging  an  attor- 
ney-general ?  A  hanged  attorney-general,  was  only  a 
carcass  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rope."  Sheridan,  how- 
ever, retort^  on  him  with  equal  ability  and  severity,  for 
this  metaphor.  Lord  North  accused  the  ministers  with 
canvassing  for  votes  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other — an  imputation  repeated  iir  still  stronger 
language  by  General  Conway,  who  denominated  their 
agents,  <*  rat  catchert ;"  but  which  charge  was  repelled 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  destitute  of  proof. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rigby  complained  that  Robinson,  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  parliament, 
had  made  use  of  ministerial  influence,  to  eSeci  the  future 
election  of  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Harwich, 
though  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ground  any  specific 
motion  on  his  complaint 

Alluding  to  the  reflections  thrown  out  by  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  attending  questions 
under  agitation  in  that  house,  Fox  -exclaimed  with 
warmth,  «  God  forbiil  that  royal  personages  should  not 
participate  in  its  political  concerns !  Where  can  he  so 
well  imbibe  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution as  within  these  walls?  How  can  he  better  illus- 
trate the  excellence  of  his  character  than  by  thus 
blending  personal  respect  for  the  king  his  father  with 
attachment  to  his  country?"  Not  deterred  by  such 
observations  from  animadverting  on  other  circumstances 
connected  with  his  royal  highnesses  personal  appearance 
under  the  gallery,  the  new  treasurer  of  the  navy  remarked 
hypothetically,  that  **  if  tlie  great  personage  in  question, 
not  content  with  merely  listening  to  the  debate,  should 
on  any  occasion  testify  by  his  behaviour  or  gesticula- 
tions, while  in  the  house,  a  predilection  or  partiality  for 
any  set  of  men — such  marks  of  his  preference  would  be 
unbecoming,  and  might  operate  as  a  means  of  influence." 
No  answer  was  given,  by  any  member  of  the  opposition, 
to  the  supposed  case  thus  stated ;  but  Lord  North,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  after  expatiating  on  the  emi- 
nent virtues  of  the  heir  apparent,  expressed  a  becoming 
admiration  at  *<  his  attending  tbe  house  of  commons, 
where  he  might  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  limited 
government,  rather  than  listening  to  flatterers."  The 
comments  on  this  delicate  subject  proceeded  no  further, 
and  were  not  renewed  during  the  remainder  of  the  par- 
liament. 

16rA  January.  The  city  of  London  led  the  way  to 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  by  going  up  at  this  juncture  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  with  an  address,  thanking  his 
majesty  for  the  very  interference  which  the  house  of 
commons  had  pronounced  to  be  subversive  of  tbe  consti- 
tution. They  retorted  at  the  same  time,  upon  tbe  framers 
of  Fox's  India  bill,  the  charge  of  *<  raising  a  power  un- 
known to  this  free  government,  and  highly  inimical  to 
its  safety."  Encouraged  by  such  unequivocal  demon- 
strations of  the  ajQfection  of  tbe  metropolis,  and  of  (he 
conesponding  defection  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition, 
Pitt  ventured  to  propose  another  East  India  bill,  framed 
by  himself,  the  second  reading  of  which  took  place  on 
the  23d  of  January.  AH  the  faculties  of  the  two  great 
leaders  who  had  originated  those  respective  measures, 
were  exerted  in  the  attack  and  the  defence  of  Pitt's  bill, 
which  was  rejected  only  by  ei^ht  votes,  out  of  four  hun- 
dred said  thirty-six  persons  who  divided.  Such  indeed 
was  Fox's  consciousness  of  these  victories  finally  termi- 
nating in  defeat,  that  no  sooner  bad  he  thrown  out  the 
bill  of  the  minister  than  he  moved  for  leave  to  introduce 
his  own  bill  a  second  time ;  but  so  changed  and  modified 
in  its  leading  principle*  as  Co  be  scarcely  recognisable 
for  tbe  same  measure.  He  unquestionaby  perceived, 
when  toe  late,  the  error  into  which  his  own  ill  regulated 
ambition,  propeUed  by  Burke's  ardent  and  theoretical 
^irit,  had  precipitated  the  party.  In  order  therefore  to 
tfaaciliate  the  fivoar  of  the  houMy  and  of  the  coontry. 


to  the  measure,  he  now  oSend  to  abandon  almost  all 
its  obnoxious  provisions — particularly  the  patronage, 
which  had  excited  so  much  obloquy  and  clamour.  There 
remained  only  two  fundamental  principles  or  features, 
which  he  declared  himself  unable  to  retract,  namely,  tbe 
permanency  of  the  system  for  the  government  of  India, 
under  parliamentary  authority ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
supreme  control  itself  should  be  established,  not  on  the 
Ganges,  but  here  at  home.  The  proposition,  however, 
appeared  to  be  no  longer  suited  to  the  exigency.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  accuse  Fox  of  want  of  judgment 
throughout  every  part  of  the  transactions  which  led  to 
his  ministerial  downfall.  A  cautious  or  a  temperate 
politician  would  not  have  furnished  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  was  personally  unacceptable,  with  the  means 
of  precipitating  him  from  the  elevation  to  which  he  had 
attained  with  so  much  labour.  Had  the  «  coalition" 
made  a  judicious  and  moderate  use  of  their  power,  tbe 
king,  however  he  might  have  lamented  his  situation, 
could  not  have  liberated  himself  from  their  yoke.  They 
enabled  him,  by  their  errors,  to  emancipate  himself. 
When  we  reflect  that  another  coalition,  formed  by  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey,  in  1807,  nninstrucled  by  experience, 
renewed  and  exhibited  nearly  the  same  error,  followed 
by  the  same  results,  it  affords  no  common  matter  of 
astonishment. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  minister's  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  Fox,  sustained  by  members  in  various 
parts  of  the  house,  endeavoured  to  force  from  Pitt  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions  relative  to  a  disso- 
lution  of  parliament;  but  neither  interrogatories  nor 
menaces  could  prevail  over  his  determination  to  observe 
a  profound  silence  on  that  point  He  was  with  diffi- 
culty induced,  on  the  following  day,  to  guarantee  the 
existence  of  the  house  of  commons,  even  for  eight  and 
forty  hours. 

23J  January,  Notwithstanding  the  rising  indigna- 
tion of  the  capita]  and  the  country,  which  every  day 
manifested  itself  with  augmenting  energy,  in  favour  of 
administration,  yet  the  minister's  situation  at  this  junc- 
ture, equally  painful  in  itself,  as  it  was  without  prece- 
dent, appeared  to  be  at  times  not  wholly  exempt  from 
personal  danger.  Fox  might  be  said,  without  either 
metaphor  or  exaggeration,  to  hold  suspended  over  his 
head  the  severest  marks  of  the  indignation  of  an  offended 
house  of  commons.  His  removal  from  the  king's  pre- 
sence and  councils,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  his  im- 
peachment, or  his  commitment  to  the  tower — any,  or  all 
of  these  propositions,  might  probably,  nay  might  cer- 
tainly, have  been  carried,  in  moments  of  efiervescence, 
when  the  passions  of  a  popular  assembly,  imflamed  by 
such  a  conductor  as  Fox,  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  any  act 
of  violence.  The  irritation  and  impatience  produced  by 
debates,  protracted  or  repeated  night  after  night,  ren- 
dered his  followers  susceptible  of  impressions  the  most 
hostile  to  the  minister ;  who,  in  sullen  majesty,  or  in 
contumelious  silence,  heard,  unmoved,  their  clamorous 
denunciations,  seated  calmly  on  the  treasury  bench.  Mr. 
Pitt  dbplayed  in  that  situation,  during  successive  weeks, 
a  combination  of  fortitude,  self-poase^ion,  and  ability, 
which  I  never  recollect  without  admiration.  He  did  not 
indeed  manifest  the  suavity,  amenity,  and  wit,  of  Lord 
North,  or  of  Sheridan.  But  always  preserving  the 
command  of  himself,  he  was  never  led  into  deviations 
from  caution  and  prudence,  even  when  he  seemed  most 
to  set  at  defiance  the  menaces  of  his  adversaries.  If  we 
reflect  on  his  period  of  life,  our  surprise  is  augmented. 
He  constituted  indeed,  in  himself,  the  administration 
which  he  defended,  and  which,  without  him,  could  not 
have  been  maintained  in  existence. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  Fox,  holding  in  bis 
hand  so  poweri'ul  an  engine  as  the  majority  of  a  house 
of  commons,  which  assembly,  he  well  knew,  might  every 
day  be  dissolved,  and  the  individual  members  composing 
which  superiority  he  saw  diminishing  after  almost  every 
debate  or  division,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  a  variety  of  obvious  causes,  yet  should  never 
have  let  fall  its  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  minister, 
whom  he  apparently  held  in  his  power?  Why,  when 
he  saw  all  the  ordinary  expedients  exhausted  or  ineffect- 
ual, which  might  compel  the  king  to  dismiss  his  adminis- 
tration, or  induce  the  ministry  to  resign,  did  he  (amely 
wait  till,  Mr.  Pitt's  measures  being  ripe,  and  the  country 
having  declared  almost  unanimously  on  his  side,  a  dis- 
solution reduced  tbe  "  coalition"  to  insignificance,  and 
overwhelmed  their  ill-eoncerted  schemes  for  perpetuating 


their  authority  1  Fox  wanted  neitber  vigonr,  dedsiofl, 
nor  inclination,  to  have  anticipated  his  own  downiall, 
and  the  extinction  of  bis  ambitious  planst  Nor  could 
he  deceive  himself  relative  to  the  political  destruction 
which  impended  over  the  "  coaUtion,"  if  they  did  not 
prove  victorious  in  the  actual  contest.  How  then  are 
we  to  explain  this  seeming  contradiction  in  his  conduct! 
Fox  possessed  no  alieolute  certainty  in  the  first  place, 
whatever  he  might  believe,  that  the  same  majority  which 
had  supported  Mm  in  voting  remonstrances  to  the  throne, 
would  either  stop  the  supplies,  0£  carry  up  an  addreai 
for  Mr.  Pitt's  remoial.  Various  countiy  g^ntleiDea 
called  for  a  union,  and  thought  that  no  administratioa 
from  which  he  should  be  excluded  waa  equal  to  the 
national  emergency.  Even  many  of  Fox's  supporten 
among  them  deprecated  all  extremities..  They  might 
abandon  him.  He  might  therefore  be  left  in  a  miDority, 
and  all  his  consequence,  as  the  head  of  a  great  party, 
would  thus  be  lost  by  one  imprudent  step.  But  grant- 
ing, however,  as  seemed  most  probable,  that  he  should 
carry  a  personal  question  against  Mr.  Pitt  by  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  thirty  votes,  in  a  crowded  hoose,  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  victory  f  That  the  king, 
sustained  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  and  not  suscepti- 
ble of  fear,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  acting  ri^t, 
instead  of  dismissing  his  ministers,  wouki  dissolfe  the 
parliament,  and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  againit 
their  own  representatives.  In  that  case  Fox,  far  from 
attaining  bis  object,  would  only  have  accelerated  a  die- 
solution,  and  would  afford  to  his  antagonist  a  plauiible, 
if  not  a  solid  excuse,  for  advising  the  sovereign  to  adopt 
that  measure.  These  were  unquestionably  tbe  r^ 
causes  of  Fox's  apparent  moderation.  Nor  did  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  want  motives  equally  powerful  in  re- 
straining him  from  any  precipitate  movement,  llie 
county  members  who  supported  him  were  advene  to  a 
dissolution,  unless  circumstances  rendered  it  indispensa- 
ble. By  temporising  and  protracting,  however  irksome, 
and  even  in  some  degree  humiliating,  might  be  con- 
sidered  his' situation  in  parliament,  he  gave  time  for  tbe 
public  sentiment  to  be  loudly,  as  well  as  generally,  pro- 
nounced, and  could  avail  himself  of  it  any  moment. 
Such  were  the  considerations  which  mutually  withheld 
the  two  chiefs  from  proceeding  to  extremities  till  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  progress  of  afibirs  prodaced 
the  final  consummation. 

PROPOSED  POLITICAL  UNION. 

26th  January,  The  idea  of  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile two  men  who  combined  in  their  characters  almost 
all  the  great  endowments  fitted  for  government,  if  it 
could  be  realised,  seemed  apparently  pregnant,  at  first 
view,  vrith  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  Some 
individuals  of  respectability  in  the  house  of  commoos, 
impelled  by  these  feelings,  undertook  the  experimest 
However  specious  in  theory,  it  nevertheless  proTed  im- 
practicable, and  only  served  to  demonstrate  the  fotility 
of  the  attempt  The  Su  Alban's  tavern  became  the 
scene  of  this  exhibition,  to  which  place  repaired  about 
sixty  or  more  members,  distinguished  for  character,  large 
property,  and  uprightness  of  intention.  Though  they 
chose  Mr.  Thomas  Grosvenor  for  their  nominal  chair- 
man, their  deliberations  and  proceedings  were  chiefly 
conducted  by  two  gentlen>en  who  had  already,  on  wi- 
ous  occasions,  taken  a  lead  in  the  debates  carried  on 
within  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  first,  tbe  honour- 
able Charles  Marsham,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Romney, 
though  a  man  by  no  means  prepossessing  or  engaging 
in  his  manners,  which  were  coarse  and  rode,  attracted 
deservedly  general  consideration  in  his  parliamenlaiy 
capacity.  The  other,  Mr.  Powis,  member  for  the  coon^ 
of  Northampton,  who  commonly  prefaced  his  speeches 
on  occasions  of  interest,  by  a  copious  discharge  of  tears, 
which  he  seemed  to  command  at  will,  challenged  etten- 
tion  from  his  recognised  integrity  and  assumed  un- 
partiality. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  as  nominal  head  of  one  party, 
and  Pitt,  as  leader  of  the  other,  affected  equally  to  re- 
ceive with  deference  the  propositions  made  to  *•**' ^ 
the  part  of  the  associated  members.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  duke,  in  this  profession,  might  be  more 
sincere  than  the  minister.  Diflficulties  and  ^^^^^ 
either  to  a  personal  interview,  or  to  a  negotiaUon,  wo 
started  in  turn  by  both.  Pitt  refiising  to  resign,  ore*«J 
to  hear  of  a  virtual  resignation,  which  was  ^^'^^ 
him  as  a  previous  step  to  any  con&ieoe*  ^  ^  piffr"' 
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•f  forming  an  extended  adminletreUon,  the  overtoies 
were  soepended,  and  finally  broken  ofi^  in  consequence 
of  these  preliminary  impc^liments.  But  the  patriotic 
■eal  of  the  8l  Alban'a  meeting  was  not  to  be  overcome 
by  ordinary  obstacles,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge,  ap- 
panotly  under  more  propitious  auspices.  In  compliance 
witli  their  suggestiod  and  wishes,  the  king  was  even  in- 
duced to  send  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
reoommending  a  conference  between  him  and  Pitt,  with 
a  tieiw  to  constitote  a  ministry  on  «  a  wide  basis,  and  on 
fur  and  equal  terms."  Instead  of  instantly  closing  with 
such  a  proposition,  from  which  neither  the  sovereign 
nor  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  secret  wishes,  could  easily  recede,  with- 
out incorring  the  imputation  of  insincerity,  the  Duke  of 
PdMand  and  Fox  thought  proper  to  cavil  about  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  **  equal."  At  this  opening,  with 
whidi  they  furnished  him,  Pitt  escaped  by  refusing  to 
define  any  expressions  before  the  proposed  interview. 

.All  Airtber  efibrts  weire  abandoned,  therefore,  with  a 
▼iew  to  produce  a  political  onion  between  two  men, 
whose  Butoal  animosity  and  rivalry  seemed  to  have  de- 
rived new  foroe  from  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to 
efieet  a  reconciliation.  With  whatever  complacency  and 
ostensible  alacrity  Pitt  received  the  propositions  for  such 
a  junction,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  he 
eoaid  ooidially  desire  their  accomplishment  He  beheld 
the  prize  for  which  they  were  contending,  nearly  attained 
and  seeaied.  His  ambition  impelled  him  to  govern  alone, 
witiMNit  an  equal  and  a  coadjutor  in  the  cabinet  of  such 
energy  as  Fox.  Their  mutual  recriminations  in  parlia- 
neot,  which  had  been  so  acrimonious  and  so  recent, 
seemed  hardly  to  admit  of  being  buried  in  instant  ob- 
fivioii.  We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  believing  that 
an  eocommodation,  forced  on  both  by  imperious  circum- 
arf^fuw,  would  have  proved  hollow,  insincere,  and  of 
diert  duration.  They  appeared  to  be  not  formed  for 
acting  together,  nor  did  they  ever  coalesce  for  an  instant 
daring  their  whole  remaining  lives.  The  French  revo- 
lation  itself,  which  brought  over  to  government,  as  to 
an  msylom  against  anarchy,  accompanied  by  all  the  evils 
of  a  sanguinary  republic,  so  many  other  individuals,  at 
wboae  head  were  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Burke,  and 
Wiadham,  could  never  induce  Fox  to  quit  the  opposi- 
tion bench.  He  remained  fixed  there  above  two  and 
twenty  years,  till  death  liberated  him  from  his  antago- 
nist;,and  he  then  only  became  a  minister  when  his  own 
career  drew  to  its  close. 

February,  The  discussions  which  took  place  in  the 
house  of  commons,  between  the  close  of  January  simI 
the  middle  of  the  ensuing  month,  though  equally  violent 
and  acrimonious  with  the  preceding  debates,  contained 
less  matter  <^  interest  or  of  novelty.  Accusations, 
leveled  against  the  **  East  India  bill,"  from  the  treasury 
bench,  or  against  secret  influence,  from  the  opposite  side, 
began  to  weary  their  hearers,  aiid  m^de  little  impression. 
Fox  continued,  it  is  true,  master  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  lower  house  of  pariiament ;  his  majorities  sometimes 
Jailing  as  low  as  nineteen,  and  at  other  times  rising  to 
thirty-one ;  but  this  superiority  was  iar  overbalanced  by 
his  decline  in  the  popular  esteem.  No  eloquence,  nor 
any  exertions  of  sophistry,  could  reconcile  the  public  to 
his  union  with  Lord  North,  followed  immediately  by  a 
measure  obviously  calculated  to  cement  their  political 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  which  it  must  have 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  arose  on  the  3d  of  February,  Sheridan 
avowed,  without  circumlocution,  that  when  Fox  first 
oommonicated  to  him  the  proposition  of  coalescing  with 
his  ancient  adversary,  he  advised  his  right  honourable 
friend  by  no  means  to  accede  to  it,  as  the  insurmountable 
prejodioes  imbibed  throughout  the  nation  would  infal- 
libly produce  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  character,  and 
feoend  Aimation.  Sheridan  added,  indeed,  that  on 
maturely  weighing  the  motives  of  state  necessity  by 
which  it  was  dictated,  when  sustained  by  his  experience 
of  the  honour,  principles,  and  steadiness  of  Lord  North, 
he  rtjoiced  at  the  union  which  had  taken  place,  even  in 
contradiction  to  his  own  advice.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
this  disdosuie  of  his  sentiments,  that  he  reasoned  more 
dispasflonately  ^han  Fox,  who,  seduced  by  his  ambition, 
goaded  by  hb  wants,  and  beholding  only  the  ascendant 
which  Lord  North's  junction  would  give  him,  in  one,  if 
not  in  both,  hoosss  of  parliament,  imagined  that  he  could 
coeice  the  soveteign^  and  either  pemoade,  delude,  or 


despise  the  people.  The  event  fully  justified  Sheridan's 
opinion,  and  manifested  the  superiority  of  his  judgment ; 
since,  even  though  we  should  admit  that  Lord  Shelbume 
would  inevitably  have  remained  in  power,  if  Fox  had 
not  joined  Lord  North,  yet  the  former  must  have  occu- 
pied the  most  imposing  situation,  as  a  public  man,  at 
the  head  of  the  Rockingham  party,  while  maintaining 
his  original  ground  of  opposition,  and  could  not  have 
been  long  excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  councils 
of  the  crown,  even  by  Pitt  himself. 

In  vain  did  Sheridan,  with  admirable  vrit,  endeavour 
to  show  that  an  equal  sacrifice  of  all  political  principle 
had  taken  place  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house  as 
among  the  members  opposite  them ;  an  assertion  which 
he  attempted  to  illustrate  by  the  spectacle  which  the 
treasury  bench  exhibited,  where  the  iiHlividnals  now 
seated  side  by  aide  were  recently  acting  in  hostility  to- 
wards each  other.  But  the  union  of  inferior  or  subordi- 
nate persons  did  not  excite  sentiments  of  equal  repug- 
nance, nor  awaken  such  moral  condemnation,  as  the 
coalition  of  two  principals,  the  one  of  whom  had,  for 
successive  years,  been  loaded  by  the  other  with  the 
severest  imputations,  and  denounced  as  a  just  object  of 
national  vengeance.  In  vain  did  Fox  accuse  the  first 
minister,  «  after  assassinating  the  constitution,  by  secret 
influence  in  one  house  of  parliament,  with  having  re- 
course to  methods  of  the  basest  corruption,  in  order  to 
procure  a  majority  in  another."  As  vainly  did  Rigby 
reproach  Pitt  with  lavishing  peerages  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, while  it  was  notorious  that  the  late  administration 
was  debarred  from  conferring  similar  dignities,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  make  even  a  single  British  peer.  With 
as  little  effect  did  Marsham  read  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  at  the  Su  Aiban's  tavern,  affirming  **  that 
any  administration  founded  on  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
members  of  the  last,  or  of  the  present  ministry,  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  public  exigencies ;"  or  did  Powis 
urge  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  resign,  as  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary  to  all  conciliation.  Pitt,  though  he 
professed  to  desire  an  union,  **  provided  it  could  be  ef- 
fected without  a  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of  honour,"  yet 
not  only  refused  previously  to  retire  from  office,  but 
started  many  ulterior  impediments  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  itself. 

No  symptoms  of  approximation  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  beyond  unmeaning  professions  of  mutual 
disposition  to  bury  in  oblivion  past  animosities,  took 
place — while  among  their  respective  adherents  a  spirit 
of  inveterate  enmity  was  exhibited.  Lord  Mulgrave 
charged  Fux  with  **  trampling  the  house  of  Brunswick 
under  foot,"  by  his  •«  East  India  bill;"  and  though 
called  to  order  by  the  late  secretary  of  state,  inveighed 
against  him  as  <*  a  plunderer  and  an  invader."  Governor 
Johnstone  said,  that  **  if  an  election  for  a  king  were  to 
take  place  in  this  country,  Mr.  Fox  should  have  his  vote, 
so  high  an  opinion  did  he  entertain  of  those  transcendent 
abilities  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  possessed ; 
but  wishing  to  preserve  the  constitution,  he  had  nega- 
tived a  bill  which  would  have  placed  its  author  above  all 
control"  Wiiberforce  declared,  that  *<  even  if  that  ob- 
noxious measure  had  passed  the  house  of  peers  by  as 
great  a  majority  as  it  did  the  lower  house,  yet  he  should 
equally  have  thanked  the  crown  for  dismissing  the  late 
ministers."  Mr.  Beaufoy  leveled  his  censures  against 
Ijord  North,  for  "  preserving  the  hilarity  of  his  temper, 
and  insulting  the  sorrows  of  Britain  with  his  jokes,  liter 
ruining  her  fiuances,  shedding  the  blood  of  her  people, 
and  losing  the  half  of  her  empire."  Pitt  himself  treated 
with  defiance,  as  well  as  with  contempt,  Fox'a  indirect 
attempts  to  force  his  rengnation ;  called  on  his  antago- 
nist to  come  boldly  forward,  and  either  to  criminate  his 
conduct  as  a  minister,  or  to  move  a  personal  question 
for  his  removal  from  ofiice.  Professing  his  own  purity, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  public  functionary,  he  avowed 
his  indifierence  for  all  the  clamour  of  party,  or  the  un- 
founded imputations  brought  against  the  mode  of  his 
attaining  power;  and  concluded  by  trusting  that  the 
bouse  would  do  juslide  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
his  present  line  of  conduct 

1  Uh  February,  Burke  by  no  means  took  the  same 
active  or  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  that  followed 
the  rejection  of  the  *<  East  India  bill,"  as  he  had  exhi- 
bited while  the  measure  was  on  its  progress  to  the  upper 
house.  With  the  loss  of  the  pay-office,  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  of  his  energy  of  mind.  Even  Lord 
North  scarcely  occupied  the  second  place  in  these  par- 


liamentary convulsiens,  where  Sheridan  and  Erskine, 
Powis  and  Marsham,  severally  attracted  almost  as  mudi 
attention  as  the  late  first  minister.  His  blue  riband,  seen 
conspicuous  among  the  great  coats,  buff  waistcoats^  and 
dirty  boots  of  his  new  allies,  involuntarily  receffcid  the 
reflection  of  his  having  given  the  law  from  the  treasuiy 
bench,  during  twelve  years,  to  the  same  assembly,  in 
which  he  now  performed  so  humiliating  and  inferier  a 
character.  He  bore,  nevertheless,  this  political  change, 
under  which  many  men  would  have  sunk,  with  that  im- 
perturbable serenity  and  equality  of  temper  which  ever 
distingui^ed  him  through  life.  He  acquired  even  the 
applauses  of  every  party,  by  the  manly  promptitude, 
and  cheerful  readiness,  which  he  showed  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  objects  or  Interests,  to  the  public  tranquillity. 
When  Pitt  avowed,  that  however  highly  he  might  respect 
that  nobleman's  abilities,  or  private  character,  yet  they 
could  never  sit  together  in  the  same  calnnet — ^Loid 
North,  while  he  loudly  censured  the  contemptuous  dig- 
nity and  unaccommodating  spirit  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  yet  declared,  that  no  considerations  rela- 
tive to  himself  should  for  an  instant  impede  the  forina- 
tion  of  a  new  ministry  consonant  to  the  general  wishes 
of  the  country.  This  declaration  called  oat  the  warmest 
expressions  of  admiration  from  Marsham  and  Powis— 
eulogiums  the  more  noticed,  as  no  individuals  in  t|ie 
house  bad  treated  him  with  greater  acrimony,  when  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  He  was  nevertheless  unable  to  prevent  the 
borough  of  Banbury,  for  which  place  he  sat,  and  where 
his  fiimily  had  always  possessed  a  decisive  influence, 
from  joining  in  the  general  cry  against  the  <*  coalition," 
and  even  framing  an  address  thai^king  his  majesty  for 
the  recent  dismission  from  office  of  their  actual  repre- 
sentative in  the  house  of  commons.  A  delegation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Banbury  waited  on  me  in  London, 
bringing  oprith  them  the  address  itself,  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  I  would  present  it  to  the  king  on  the  first 
levee  day  at  St.  James's.  But,  on  full  consideration,  I 
declined  taking  such  a  personal  part  against  a  nobleman 
whom  I  greatly  respected,  loved,  and  honoured,  though 
I  had  withdrawn  from  the  party  with  which  he  had 
connected  himself.  Lord  North,  alluding  afterwards, 
during  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  this  address,  declared  that  **  he  had  tbe  con- 
solation to  know  it  was  not  signed  by  one  of  those 
individuals,  his  constituents,  who  returned  him  to  parlia- 
ment." It  spoke,  nevertheless,  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  and  house- 
holders of  the  place. 

18rA  February.  No  circumstance  could  more  forcibly 
demonstrate  tbe  little  apprehension  felt  by  Pitt,  of  the 
indignation  of  parliament,  or  prove  in  a  stronger  manner 
tbe  confidence  with  which  his  own  popularity  inspired 
him,  than  his  conduct  at  this  juncture.  Almost  imme- 
diately afrer  the  extinction  of  the  fallacious  expectations 
awakened  by  the  St.  Alban's  tavern  meeting,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  rising  in  his  place,  calmly  acquainted 
the  house,  that  « the  king,  notwithstanding  their  resolu- 
tions, had  not  thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers ; 
and  that  they  had  not  resigned."  Such  a  piece  of  inform- 
ation, so  delivered,  seemed  meant  to  force  the  •<  coali- 
tion" on  some  measure  of  violence.  Fox,  nevertheless, 
while  he  did  not  aflfect  to  conceal  his  indignation  at  the 
affiront  offisred  to  the  legislative  body,  and  at  the  defiance 
conveyed  in  the  minister's  words,  yet  knew  too  well 
the  feeble  state  of  tbe  machine  over  which  he  presided, 
to  press  heavily  on  its  springs.  He  reprobated  indeed 
the  treatment  which  the  house  experienced ;  a  treatment 
demanding,  he  said,  exemplary  punishment.  But  he 
concluded  vrith  only  proposing  an  adjournment  of  eight 
and  forty  hours,  in  order  to  give  the  minister  time  for 
reflection.  This  motion,  so  distinguished  by  involuntary 
forbearance,  he  carried  by  twelve~^ti  very  slender  supe- 
riority, where  above  four  hundred  members  divided. 
Fox,  on  this  occasion,  though  he  pretended  to  deprecate 
any  intemperate  step,  and  only  demanded  a  respite  of 
onear  two  days ;  exclaiming  with  Dido,  while  he  accom- 
modated her  complaints  to  his  own  feelings, 

«Tempus  inane  peto ;  spatium  requiemque  furori ;" 

yet  endeavoured,  by  a  most  able  and  laboured  appeal  to 
the  wounded  pride  of  the  house,  to  inflame  their  pas- 
sions, while  he  directed  their  resentment  against  the 
minister. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  him  and  his  adherents 
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with  lysteaMiticaUy  withholduig  the  rappKe* ;  thus  lacri- 
ficiDg  their  coontiy  to  prii^te  faction,  enmitj,  or  ambi- 
tion.  A  distinction  was  however  drawn  by  the  opposition, 
between  withholding  the  sopplies,  and  onlj  postponing 
them ;  which  latter  line  of  condiM^  Powis,  in  moderate 
language,  and  Marsham,  with  much  stronger  assevera- 
tion, declared  to  constitute  their  sole  intention.  The 
last  mentioned  member  recriminated  with  asperity  on 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  expecting  from  him 
the  same  servile  submission,  in  registering  the  ministerial 
edicts,  which  the  French  sovereigns  exacted  in  the  as- 
semblies denominated  parliaments.  With  more  ability. 
Fox  attempted  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  minister, 
offering  instantly  to  vote  the  supplies,  provided  that  the 
house  might  receive  assurances  from  him,  that  <*  his  ma- 
jesty would  comply  with  the  desires  of  his  faithful  com- 
mons." But  Pitt,  after  first  declaring  the  conviction  of 
**  his  personal  honour  being  inseparably  connected  with 
his  present  official  situation,  and  bis  determination  never 
to  resign,  as  a  prelude  to  negotiation;"  peremptorily 
refused  to  barter  office  for  supply,  or  to  enter  into  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject.  From  this  resolution,  ex- 
pressed in  laconic  but  energetic  terms,  neither  menaces, 
blandishments,  nor  expostulations,  could  induce  him  to 
recede ;  «nd  after  a  prolonged  debate  of  two  successive 
days,  Fox,  as  the  master  of  the  house,  finally  moved  to 
adjourn  the  sitting  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  was 
carried  without  a  division.  Ho  was  all-powerful  within 
those  walls ;  but  Pitt's  superiority  lay  without  doors,  in 
every  county,  town,  and  village. 

Already  adddresses  crowded  in,  from  London  down 
to  New  Sarum,  a  borough  which,  though  consisting  only 
of  one  solitary  farm  house,  yet,  as  belonging  to  Lord 
Camelford,  who  had  just  been  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
did  not  omit  to  offer  its  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
and  of  abhorrence  for  the  measures  of  the  opposition. 
Middlesex,  Soutbwark,  and  even  Westminster,  abandon- 
ing Fox,  approached  the  throne  with  congratulations,  or 
with  testimonies  of  approbation  at  the  dismission  of  the 
late  ministers.  York,  a  city  where  the  Cavendish  in- 
terest had  always  been  predominant,  and  which  place 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  actually  represented 
in  parliament ;  Edinburgh,  Worcester,  Exeter,  and  many 
other  inferior  towns,  followed  the  example,  which  spread 
with  rapidity  throughout  the  whole  island.  When  we 
reflect  on  these  facts,  we  shall  probably  think  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  whatever  professions  he  might  either  make  himself, 
or  whatever  wishes  for  **  an  united  and  extended  admi- 
nistration" he  might  judge  proper  to  put  into  his  royal 
master's  mouth,  in  reply  to  the  addresses  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  yet  could  have  nourished  no  serious  inten- 
tions  of  dividing  bis  power  with  Fox. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

February  4M — 16/A.  The  house  of  peers,  which  as- 
sembly, after  arresting  the  progress  of  the  *'  East  India 
bill,"  as  if  exhausted  by  that  effort,  had  ever  since 
remained  silent  and  supine  spectators  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  commons,  exhibited  some 
symptoms  of  animation  about  this  time,  by  adopting, 
early  in  the  month  of  February,  two  propositions,  of  a 
nature  tending  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  lower 
house,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham,  who  during  many  years  of  his 
life,  had  manifested  the  most  decided  hostility  to  the 
king's  government,  and  who,  as  late  as  June,  1780,  was 
accused  of  personally  mixing  in  the  riots  of  the  capital, 
now  appeared  as  the  zealous  defender  of  prerogative. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose 
political  character  and  opinions  had  undergone,  since 
1782,  a  similar  transfonnation ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resolutions  moved  by  Lord  Effingham  found  the 
warmest  opponents  in  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lord  Stormont, 
and  in  Lord  liougbboroogh,  so  long  the  systematic  cham- 
pions of  royalty. 

Few  debates  more  animated,  as  well  as  acrimonious 
and  personal,  have  ever  taken  place  within  the  walls  of 
the  upper  houM,  than  occurred  on  this  occasion.  While 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  drew  the  most  unfavourable  portrait  of 
the  young  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  whom  he  described 
as  deficient  not  only  in  experience,  and  averse  to  every 
social  source  of  information,  but  as  devoured  by  an  over- 
weening and  insatiable  thirst  of  power,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  panegyrised  his  industry,  his  abstraction  from 
dissipation,  his  application  to  public  business,  his  fru- 
gality, and  elevation  of  mind — the  last  of  which  qualities 


had  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  recent  renun* 
datton  of  a  lucrative  sinecure  place.  Lord  Stormont 
endeavoured  to  point  the  public  indignation  against  him, 
for  bis  presumption  in  continuing  to  retain  hb  situation, 
in  defiance  of  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  house  of 
commons— -while  his  predecessors  in  office.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Lord  North,  and  the  Eari  of  Shelbume,  had 
each  in  turn  anticipated,  or  respectfully  obeyed,  the  first 
demonstrations  of  the  pleasure  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  Earl'df  Mansfield,  with  the  political 
timidity  so  characteristic  of  his  whole  life,  in  every  situa- 
tion, judicial  or  parliamentary,  deprecated,  as  the  greatest 
of  calamities,  any  resolution  which,  by  interrupting  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  houses,  might  lead 
to  a  dissolution.  He  seemed  to  contemplste  such  an 
event,  as  commensurate  with  the  destruction  of  the 
British  constitution  itself;  as  disbanding  the  army, 
laying  up  the  navy,  suspending  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  throwing  the  country  into  irremediable  confu- 
sion. The  house,  neither  deterred  nor  intimidated  by 
these  denunciations,  voted  the  resolutions  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  forty-seven;  and  followed  them  immediately 
with  an  address  to  the  throne,  expressive  of  their  reliance 
on  his  majesty's  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  his  confi- 
dential servants,  as  well  as  by  the  assurances  of  their 
support  in  the  just  exercise  of  those  prerogatives  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  protection  of  his  people.  It  was  difficult 
to  imagine  a  triumph  more  decisive  over  the  **  coalition," 
or  a  more  opportune  and  important  accession  of  strength 
to  the  first  minister,  struggling  against  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  king  received  and  replied 
to  the  address,  in  laconic  but  warm  and  affectionate 
language. 

In  other  periods  of  our  history,  such  an  interference, 
followed  by  such  a  censure,  mighty  and  unquestionably 
would,  have  called  out  the  resentment  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  But,  as  Fox  justly  dreaded  all  occa- 
sions of  rupture,  or  of  dispute  between  the  two  houses, 
which  might  afford  the  new  ministers  a  plausible  pretence 
for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  contented  himself 
with  dictating  and  carrying  six  counter  resolutions,  tend- 
ing to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  selected 
for  the  performance  of  this  service ;  and  after  a  series  of 
debates,  which  occupied  eleven  days,  distinguished 
throughout  by  the  same  asperity  as  had  been  exhibited 
in  every  preceding  discussion,  the  resolutions  finally 
parsed  without  a  division.  In  the  progress  of  these 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  of  parliamentary  ability  and  dex- 
terity,— for  such  they  could  only  be  deenied, — Fox,  con- 
scious that  the  conflict  in  which  he  had  engaged,  wore 
from  day  to  day  a  more  sinister  appearance,  and  must, 
however  protracted,  terminate  in  his  downfall,  assumed 
every  shape,  and  tried  every  means,  of  inducing  his 
adversary  to  propose,  or  to  accept,  some  principles  of 
accommodation.  At  one  time  he  denounced  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  held  him  up  to  national  execra- 
tion as  a  conspirator,  who  aimed  at  the  life  of  the  bouse 
of  commons, — whom  he  at  the  same  time  daily  insulted 
by  appearing  among  them  as  a  confidential  servant  of 
the  crown,  though  destitute  of  their  confidence  or  sup* 
port  Changing  altogether  his  tone  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  soothing  accents,  calculated  to  win  their  way 
into  the  heart,  he  complimented  Pitt's  abilities^— profess- 
ed respect  for  bis  political  principles— expressed  bis 
readiness,  nay  his  eagerness,  to  form  an  union,  provided 
it  was  grounded,  not  on  private  interest  or  aggrandise- 
ment, but  on  great  public  meritorious^motives  of  action 
— apologised  for  any  harsh  or  unguarded  expressions 
which  might  have  occurred  in  the  warmth  of  debate — 
avowed  his  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  as  sentiments 
which  he  felt  in  common  with  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury — and  finished  by  protesting  that  he  would 
make  every  personal  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  his 
country. 

In  further  conoboration  of  these  conciliating  disposi- 
tions. Fox  took  occasion  to  declare,  that  he  was  ready 
to  accommodate. and  modify  his  obnoxious  bill  for  the 
government  of  India,  so  as  to  meet  the  public  vririi,  and 
to  acquire  the  public  confidence.  He  would  abandon  the 
patronage  which  it  conferred,  and  would  submit  every 
dause  or  regulation  of  the  measure  itself  to  the  discus- 
sion of  parliament.  His  noble  friend,  Lord  North,  would 
prove  no  obstacle  to  »union  between  the  two  parties. 
There  remained  only  one  stipulation  firom  which  he 
could  never  recede :  namely,  Mr.  Pitt's  virtual  leiigni- 


tion;  as  indispensable  In  itself,  and  as  an  erpiation  to 
the  violated  constitution  of  Great  Britian.  In  reply  to 
these  alternate  menaces  and  blandishments,  the  mliiister, 
on  his  part,  affected  and  professed  an  equal  denre  of 
union,  on  bases  of  principle  and  honour— ndisdafaned  all 
personal  views  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  be  had 
adopted  by  his  acceptance  of  office — declared  that  b« 
should  ever  think  he  had  performed  an  essential  service 
to  his  country  by  defeating  a  measure  big  with  destruc- 
tion to  the  constitution— expressed  his  consolation  at 
finding  that  Fox  was  disposed  to  renounce  any  of  it* 
pernicious  features^^rotestcd  that  he  and  his  oollesgt)ei 
were  all  ready  to  resign  their  employments  as  soon  u  i 
prospect  presented  itself  of  forming  an  administntion 
by  which  the  state  might  be  effiictually  served-Tlnit 
concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  could  neither  reconcile 
it  to  the  duty  which  he  owed  his  sovereign  and  the 
people  of  England,  nor  to  hb  own  honour,  to  lay  down 
his  office,  befqre  he  beheld  such  a  prospect  It  was  ' 
evident  that,  amidst  these  reciprocal  professions  and 
demonstrations,  not  the  smallest  advance  was  made  oo 
either  side,  towards  real  approximation. 

20th  February,  However  decidedly  the  sentimenti 
of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation  bad  been  already  pro- 
nounced in  &vour  of  the  new  ministers,  yet  Fox  still 
retained  firm  possession  of  the  house  of  conunons; 
though  he  held  that  assembly,  as  he  well  knew,  ooly 
by  a  frail  and  decaying  tenure.  Powis,  who,  notwilb- 
standing  his  avowed  disapprobation  of  "  the  East  India 
bill,"  and  his  invincible  repugnance  to  the  **  ooalitioii,'' 
did  not  the  less  condemn  and  oppose  the  fbrmatioo  of 
the  new  administration,  as  wholly  subverrive  of  the 
dignity  and  inherent  rights  of  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, rising  in  his  place,  originated  another  effi)rt  fbr 
compelling  the  king  to  dismiss  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  A  most  animated,  long,  and  aeriiiionioaf 
debate  ensued,  terminating  in  favour  of  opposttioo,tf 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  morning,  after  two  dirisioDi, 
both  which  Fox  carried ;  the  first  by  a  msjority  of 
twenty,  and  the  last  by  twenty-one.  The  addreas  voted 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  the  whole  house.  Bot 
this  triumph,  however  apparently  gratifying,  might  be 
considered  rather  as  nominal  than  real ;  not  exteodiog 
in  fact  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  lobby,  and  being 
neither  calculated  to  intimidate  the  sovereigD,  nor  to 
accelerate  the  first  minister's  resignation. 

I  have  never  witnessed  g^'eoter  oratorical 'exertioos 
made  by  Fox,  than  on  tiiat  cTening.  In  a  speech  of 
prodigious  length,  which  might  be  said  to  tiy  the  pa- 
tience of  the  house,  he  endeavoured  to  concentrate  ererj 
argument,  and  to  exhaust  erery  topic  of  dedamatioD. 
But  his  antagonist,  elevated  by  the  victories  obtained 
without  doors,  in  various  towns  and  counties,  as  weQ  as 
nearer  home,  at  Hackney,  where  the  freeholdera  of  Mid- 
dlesex had  been  convened,  and  above  ail,  in  WestiuiMter 
itself,  where  Fox  had  just  received  the  most  unequivoeal 
marks  of  the  disapprobation,  or  rather  indignatioa,  of  hit 
own  constituents, — elated  l^  his  consciousness  of  these 
advantages,  Pitt,  with  fax  more  brevity,  but  in  a  higher 
tone  than  he  had  ever  yet  assumed,  retorted  on  his  ad- 
versary with  inconceivable  severity.  Alter  expoaiog  to 
derision  the  inconsistency  of  his  present  conduct,  in 
becoming  the  champion  of  a  small  majority  of  the  hoosa 
of  commons,  instead  of  constituting  the  distinguished 
organ  of  the  popular  voice,  as  he  once  was ;  and  compli- 
menting him  on  the  dexterity  with  which  he  sappoitad 
in  turn  the  most  opposite  political  character!;— Pitt 
justified  himself  from  the  charge  of  imposture  in  repre- 
senting to  the  nation  the  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
constitution  that  must  have  resqlted  from  « the  Bait 
India  bill."  Then  descending  to  personal  objects,  •  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,"  said  he,  '•cells  me  a  mero 
nominal  minister,  the  puppet  of  secret  influence.  It  » 
because  I  disdain  to  become  his  puppet,  br  resigning 
my  office,  that  he  thus  denominates  me.  TO  bis  coo* 
temptuous  expressions  shall  never  provoke  me  to  resj- 
nation.  My  own  honour  and  reputation  I  never  will 
resign  to  place  myself  under  his  protection,  to  aeeept  a 
nomination  from  him,  and  thereby  to  become  •  P**f' 
powerless,  self-condemned,  unprofitable  winuUs  in  ma 
train :  a  minister,  serviceable  to  him,  perhaps,  hot  wto- 
gether 
He 

Fox,  for  stopping,  ..,  „ ..     -,        ^     ,-.„, 

pending  and  postponing,  the  supplies;  thusswioonf 
th«  public  mterests  to  private  animoiity  at  aahrtwn 


m :  a  mmister,  servioeable  to  mm,  pernapi,  uv%  «»^ 
her  incapable  of  serving  my  king,  or  my  country, 
concluded  by  leveling  the  severeat  reproaches  on 
X,  for  stopping,  or,  as  the  opposition  teiined  ^  ^ 
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Xo  reply  was  made  to  this  eloquent  harangue,  which 
leemed  finaUj  to  extinguish  all  the  fallactoos  hopes,  so 
long  Doarished  by  eanguine  or  credulous  individuals,  of 
behokhng  an  administration  founded  on  a  broad  basis. 
It  became  evident,  thai  no  intentions  of  such  a  nature 
vera  seriously  cheriibed  or  encouraged;  and  it  was 
equally  palpable,  that  one  of  the  two  contending  parties 
Dust  ultimately  sink  under  the  superiority  of  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Sl«f — %7ih  February.  Already  Fox's  majority,  un- 
dermined by  many  causes,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms, 
of  rapid  decay.  While  some  members  abandoned  the 
•*coaUtion,"  in  deference  to  the  public  voice,  or  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  immediate  constitjients,  others 
yielded  to  suggestions  of  a  personal  or  interested  nature, 
and  withdrew  from  a  sinking  party,  whose  approaching 
extinction  they  anticipated.  These  latter  individuals  drew 
on  themselves  the  bitterest  sarcasms  for  their  desertion, 
not  only  from  Fox,  but  at  different  times  from  various 
members  of  the  opposition.  The  king's  answer  to  the 
list  address,  drawn  up  with  consummate  skill,  gracious 
in  its  language,  conciliating  in  its  professions,  declaring 
bow  anxiously  his  majesty  desired  to  form  **  a  firm,  effi- 
cieot,  extended,  and  unii^  administration ;"  but  lament- 
ing the  inefficiency  of  his  efforts  for  that  purpose; 
denying  that  it  would  be  advanced  or  facilitated  by  the 
previous  dismission  of  his  ministers,  against  whom  no 
charge  or  complaint  was  preferred ;  observing  that  num- 
bers of  hia  subjects  had  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
the  late  change  in  his  councils ;  and  finally  declining  to* 
vacate  the  essential  offices  of  executive  government,  till 
he  should  see  a  prospect  of  such  a  union  as  his  faithful 
commons  recommended  : — thli  reply  augmented  the  em- 
barrassments, while  it  added  to  the  dismay  of  the  ^  coali- 
tion'' leaders. 

On  the  question  being  agitated,  of  adjourning  its  con- 
sideration for  two  or  three  days,  after  a  short  debate, 
Fox  found  himself  indeed  still  in  a  majority,  but  it  con- 
sisted only  of  serpen,  though  near  three  hundred  and  fifty 
members  voted.  He  made,  nevertheless,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  royal  answer  was  read, 
another  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  ministerial  trenches 
by  storm,  and  sustained  it  by  his  accustomed  display  of 
eloquence.  The  debates  themselves  had,  however,  ceased 
to  excite  the  same  interest,  or  to  awaken  the  same  atten- 
tion, as  they  had  produced  in  earlier  stages  of  the  contest 
Yet  in  a  very  full  house,  falling  little  short  of  four  hun- 
dred, the  opposition  maintained  their  superiority,  and 
even  rose  to  twelve.  Another  address  was  voted  ;  but 
though  it  still  besought  the  sovereign  "  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  strong  and  stable  government,  by  the  previous 
remoTal  of  his  present  ministers ;"  it  lamented  **  the  fail- 
ure of  his  endeavours  for  forming  an  united  administra- 
tion ;  and  their  concern,  as  well  as  disappointment,  at 
his  majesty's  not  having  been  advised  to  take  any  further 
■leps  for  dfecting  the  object."  It  was  impossible  more 
dearly  to  admit  their  inability  to  dictate  to  the  crown, 
and  their  desire  of  dividing  with  Pitt  the  power,  of  which 
it  bad  become  evident^  impracticable  whdly  to  deprive 


4/A — 6th  March.  In  his  answer  to  their  address,  the 
king  nearly  repeated  his  preceding  declaration ;  only  sub- 
joining, that  «<  he  did  not  consider  the  failure  of  his  recent 
endeaTours  to  form  an  extended  and  united  administra- 
tioo,  as  constituting  a  final  bar  to  its  accomplishment,  if 
it  could  have  been  obtained  on  principles  of  fairness  and 
equality."  But,  as  though  he  had  been  desirous  at  the 
same  time  of  extinguishing  any  such  expectations,  he 
added,  **  I  know  of  no  further  steps  that  I  can  take,  that 
are  likely  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  that 
desirable  end."  Fox,  who  beheld,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
sentence  of  bb  perpetual  exclusion  from  office  conveyed 
under  these  expressions  of  the  sovereign,  aAer  first  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  reply  for  four 
days,  endeavoured  to  throw  an  insurmountable  barrier  iir 
the  way  of  dissolution,  by  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
mutiny  bill  through  the  house.  An  animated  debate 
ensued  on  the  subject :  in  which,  while  the  two  leaders 
took  only  a  comparatively  inferior  share.  Lord  North 
spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  ability. 
Under  the  possible  anticipation  that  the  majority  might 
prevent  the  mutiny  bill  from  passing,  opinions  had  been 
hazarded  from  the  ministerial  benchM,  that  even  though 
that  annual  act  should  be  snfiered  to  expire,  yet  the  king 
might  keep  the  army  together ;  both  the  men  and  the 
money  lor  th^ir  payment  being  already  voted.    Whan 


therefore  the  consent  of  the  house  of  peers  should  be 
obtained,  the  crown,  it  was  asserted,  might  have  an  army, 
with  the  recognised  approbation  of  parliament. 

This  doctrine,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  to 
be  found  in  **  the  bill  of  rights,"  and  which  might,  in 
its  effects,  have  proved  subversive  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, received,  it  is  true,  no  direct  sanction  from  Pitt ; 
but  it  did  not  the  less  provoke  and  produce  from  various 
quarters  the  severest  animadversion.  Lord  North  ob- 
served, that  "  such  a  discovery,  if  founded  in  law,  might 
well  make  every  man  tremble  for  his  liberty.  But  those 
who  maintained  it  must  likewise  assert,  that  the  army 
might  be  kept  together  without  discipline,  and  without 
punishment ;  the  first  being  only  enforced,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  inflicted,  under  the  mutiny  act"  He  concluded 
by  reminding  ministers,  «  thi^  notwithstanding  the  mo- 
ney had  been  voted  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  yet, 
until  the  act  specifically  appropriating^  it  to  that  branch 
of  service  had  passed,  no  power  or  right  existed  in  ad- 
ministration to  issue  any  sum,  however  small,  for  the 
purpose."  Finally,  he  warned  them,  that  <*  as  a  pro- 
rogation or  dissolution  does  away  every  vote  of  supply, 
not  previously  carried  into  an  act  of  parliament,  if, 
therefore,  the  minister  should  have  recourse  to  such  a 
measure,  the  votes  of  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  supply 
of  every  kind,  most  instantly  be  destroyed,  and  fall  to 
the  ground."  No  answer  was  made  or  Attempted  from 
the  treasury  bench  to  these  denunciations,  which  did 
not  indeed  admit  of  any  cdnstitutional  reply,  and  only 
served  to  show  the  critical  as  well  as  awful  position  of 
the  country,  left  without  a  government,  and  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  a  suspension  or  extinction  of  all  its 
estabUshments. 

Powis  and  Marsham,  who  commonly  acted  in  concert, 
uniting  their  efforts^on  this  occasion,  attacked  the  minis- 
ter in  language  of  equal  energy  and  acrimony.  The 
former,  alter  expressing  his  amazement  at  the  king's  an- 
swer, and  wishing  for  time  to  shed  a  tear  over  the 
expiring  dignity  of  the  house  of  commons,  lamented 
that  administration  appeared  to  be  determined  on  prose- 
cuting their  mad  career,  and  on  elevating  prerogative 
above  privilege.  Marsham  reiterated  the  same  senti- 
ments, while  he  protested  that  no  act  could  be  more 
remote  from  his  intention  than  to  delay  the  public  busi- 
ness, or  to  plunge  the  country  into  confusion.  Rigby, 
who  had  been  called  on  by  the  attorney-general,  only  a 
few  days  before,  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the  vast 
balances  of  public  money  remaining  in  bis  hands,  a  de- 
mand of  which  he  loudly  complained  as  harsh  and 
illiberal,  though  he  could  not  venture  directly  to  oppose 
or  resist  it,  came  forward  very  conspicuously  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  With  that  blunt,  bold,  dictatorial, 
and  coarse  style  of  oratory  which  always  characterised 
him,  but  of  which,  since  the  extinction  of  Lord  North's 
government,  he  had  exhibited  very  few  specimens,  he 
reprobated  the  audacity  of  a  minister  who  presumed  to 
remain  in  office,  with  a  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons against  him ;  observing,  that  it  was  reserved  for 
the  presoit  days  to  produce  a  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  said  to  parliament,  "  I  care  not  for  your  ma- 
jority. The  king  has  appointed  me,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business."  He  finished  by  de- 
claring, that  his  blood  boiled  with  indignation  at  the  bare 
mention  of  retaining  an  army  without  a  mutiny  bill. 
Pitt  did  not  condescend  to  notice  these  personal  sar- 
casms or  animadversions,  which  he  well  knew,  however 
they  might  operate  within  the  walls  of  the  assembly 
where  they  were  pronounced,  would  produce  no  inju- 
rious consequences  to  him  among  the  peo|>le  without 
doors.  On  the  division  for  adjourning  the  committee 
upon  the  mutiny  bill,  he  was  again  left  in  a  minority  of 
nine  t  the  numbers  being  171  against  162;  Fox  still 
retaining  his  slender  possession  of  the  house. 

Sth  March.  But  the  termination  of  this  great  con- 
flict, on  which  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe  had 
their  eyes  fixed,  and  which  had  already  lasted  near 
eleven  weeks,  to  the  suspension  of  every  kind  of  public 
business,  could  not  be  longer  protracted  by  any  efforts  of 
eloquence.  The  king,  in  terms  of  gracious  yet  firm  de- 
termination, had  twice  refuaed  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  a  majority  of  the  lower  house,  and  that  majority  was 
become  not  less  odious  to  the  people  than  hostile  to  the 
crown  or  administration.  So  unnatural  a  state  of  things 
carried  in  iu  essence  the  seeds  of  its  speedy  extinction. 
Fox,  though  apparently  master  of  the  house,  found  him- 
self unable  to  advance,  and  he  could  not  remain  station- 


ary without  exposing  his  party  to  ridicule,  while  they 
were  silently  undermined  from  day  to  day. .  His  embar- 
rassments, which  did  not  admit  of  concealment,  neces- 
sarily augmented  the  confidence  of  his  ministerial 
adverftaries.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  disguise  them,  when 
the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  last  ad- 
dress came  before  the  houi^.  In  terms  of  querulous 
indignation,  he  stigmatised  the  reply  as  a  compound  of 
contradiction,  duplicity,  in^iult,  and  violation  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  Having  attempted  to  justify  and  defend 
the  right  of  the  commons  to  demand  the  removal  of 
ministers  without  stating  their  reasons,  or  assigning  any 
specific  cause  for  such  dismission,  he  avowed  that  the 
only  becoming  measure  now  lef^,  was  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion that,  "  whoever  should  advise  his  majevty  to  con- 
tinue his  present  administration,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
country."  But  however  disposed  and  desirous  he  might 
bo  to  proceed  to  this  act,  he  was  restrained  by  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  could  not  carry  with  him  even  a 
majority  of  the  most  limited  description,  if  he  made  the 
attempt  Many  of  bis  adherents  had  already  announced 
to  him  their  determination  to  proceed  no  further,  accom- 
panied with  menaces  of  withdrawing  their  support,  if 
he  tried  so  desperate  an  experiment  Thus  situated, 
Fox  stopped,  and  after  loading  ministers  with  the  bit- 
terest reproaches,  for  having,  as  he  asserted,  overset  the 
country,  involved  public  credit  in  remediless  confusion, 
suffered  our  foreign  concerns  to  run  to  ruin,  and  incur- 
red the  guilt  of  leaving  our  East  Indian  possessions  a 
prey  to  every  species  of  enormity,  peculation,  and 
tyranny,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  stop 
the  supplies.  While  he  charged  Pitt  with  inordinate 
ambition,  as  well  as  with  having  manifested  a  decided 
aversion  to  political  union,  he  finished  by  only  moving^ 
not  an  address,  but  a  representation  to  the  king.  It  was 
long,  expostulatory,  argumentative,  if  not  criminating ; 
and  recapitulated  all  the  points  on  which  the  crown  and 
commons  had  so  olistinately  contended  ;  but  it  contained 
no  new  matter,  except  lamenting  that  "  his  majesty's 
advisers  had  not  thought  fit  to  suggest  any  farther  steps 
for  removing  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  forma- 
tion of  an  extended  administration." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took  little  or  no  part 
in  the  debate  which  ensued  on  that  evening.  Dundas, 
however,  supplied  his  place  with  great  acuteness,  energy, 
and  severity.  Retorting  on  the  opposition  all  the  accu- 
sations of  pursuing  a  mad  and  desperate  career,  to  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution,  whose  true  principles 
they  outraged,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  Fox's  expe- 
rience proved  the  incapacity  of  the  house  of  commons 
itself,  however  powerful  a  branch  of  the  legislature  it 
might  be,  to  enforce  its  own  unconstitutional  resolutions. 
He  treated  the  repreeentation  as  a  manifesto,  calculated 
to  delude  the  nation  by  disguising  the  real  intention  of 
Fox,  which  aimed  at  elevating  the^peaker's  mace  above 
the  royal  sceptre,  and  giving  virtually  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  right  of  naming  ministers. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  able  harangue,  after  vin- 
dicating Pitt  from  the  imputation  of  opposing  a  union 
of  parties,  if  it  could  have  been  effected  on  fair  and 
honourable  principles,  he  alluded  with  great  force, 
though  guardedly  and  hypothetically,  to  the  well  authen* 
ticated  lists  of  peerages,  offices,  and  emoluments,  known 
to  be  promised  to  their  adherents  by  the  opposition 
leaders,  who  thus  condescended  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  engine  of  seduction  or  corruption;  engines  by 
which  it  was  obvious  the  country  might  be  as  completely 
enslaved,  and  the  constitution  subverted,  as  by  the  worst 
minion  of  the  most  wicked  or  arbitrary  monarch.  Burke, 
who,  ever  since  the  rejection  of  **  the  East  India  bill,"  as 
if  overcome  by  his  second  dismission  from  the  pay-o(9lce, 
had  scarcely  once  risen  in  the  house,  or  taken  his  accua- 
tomed  share  in  the  discussions  within  iu  walls,  made 
ample  amends  on  that  night  for  his  preceding  silence. 
He  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  with  equal  elo- 
quence ;  but  no  exertions  could  sustain  a  declining  as 
well  as  unpopular  party,  or  infuse  new  vigour  into  its 
Component  members.  Even  the  subject  of  controversy 
itself,  agitated  and  exhausted  by  so  many  repetitions,  no 
longer  inspired  the  same  interest,  the  greatest  ingenuity 
being  scarcely  able  to  suggest  any  new  ideas,  or  to 
strike  out  any  fresh  matter  of  argumsnt  Uncommon 
anxiety  was  inanifested  and  impatience  displayed  for  the 
division,  which  took  place  aboui  midnight,  when  Fox's 
majority  became  reduced  to  one  solitary  vote,  the  num 
hers  on  each  side  conaiderably  exceeding  those  on  the 
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division  of  the  5th  of  March.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  members  were  present,  of  whom  191  divided 
'With  opposition,  and  190  with  administration.  Great 
•exultatien  was  expressed  by.  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
lioase,  while  corresponding  depression  appeared  on  the 
opposite  benches,  at  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  approach- 
ing fall  of  the  **  coalition." 

9th  March,  The  spell  which  had  so  long  sui^nded 
and  paralysed  all  the  functions  of  government,  was  now 
dissolved ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  mutiny  bill,  no 
longer  opposed,  passed  through  the  committee.  Fox, 
divested  of  that  control  which  he  had  exercised  over  the 
assembly  ever  since  it  met  in  November,  appeared  there, 
but  **  shorn  of  his.  beams ;"  nor  can  we  consider  the  dis- 
cussions which  subsequently  arose  on  various  points,  as 
other  than  mere  conversations,  sidce  no  division  was 
ever  again  attempted  by  the  opposition,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  prorogation  and  dissolution  of  parliament 
Yet  scarcely  any  debate  which  took  place' during  the  in- 
teresting session  under  our  leview,  opened  more  curious 
matter  of  q>eculation  or  of  controversy,  than  the  one 
that  followed  Fox's  defeat.  Fowls  and  Marsham,  who 
had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  throughout  the  whole 
contest,  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  theatre.  The 
former,  in  a  speech  replete  with  pointed  animadversions, 
and  conceived  with  great  powers  of  mind,  endeavoured, 
while  he  justified  himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency in  his  conduct,  to  throw  on  Pitt  the  accusation  of 
duplicity,  in  his  pretended  negotiation  for  forming  an 
extended  administration.    He  admitted  that  the  house  of 

.  commons  was  conquered ;  **  for  though  scarcely  &  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  a  vote  of  the  commons  could 
bestow  a  crown,  it  could  not,  in  1784,  procure  the  dis- 
mission of  a  minister."  Having  related,  with  apparent 
exactitude,  the  leading  points  on  which  had  hinged  the 
attempt  to  produce  an  interview  between  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  form* 
ing  the  first  indispensable  step  towards  union,  he  hesi- 
tated npt  to  declare,  that  "  all  the  concession  was  on  one 
side,  while  the  minister  refused  either  explanation,  or 
the  smallest  advance  leading  to  conciliatian."  Pitt  made, 
it  is  true,  a  prompt,  able,  and  animated  reply  to  this  im- 
putation ;  but  I  will  fairly  own  tbat  it  impressed  me  as 
more  rhetorical  than  solid,  and  carried  with  it  no  convic- 
tion, though  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  the  rupture 

.  of  the  proposed  conference,  if  not  severely  scrutinised, 
appeared  specious  and  reasonable  to  the  ear. 

Those  persons  who  best  knew  the  secret  springs  of 
afiairs  at  the  period  of  our  review,  have,  I  believe,  felt, 
and  some  of  them  have  candidly  avowed,  that  the  first 
minister  could  not  sincerely  desire,  or  even  mean,  to  form 
a  coalition  with  Fox.  Nor,  if  he  had  wished  it,  can  we 
easily  conceive  on  what  basis  it  could  have  rejKMed,  that 
offered  a  prospect  of  completion,  and  still  less  of  dura- 
tion. The  cabinet  must  have  preponderated  in  favour 
of  one  or  of  the  other  candidate  fur  power.     And  which 

.  of  them  would  have  submitted  to  become  the  subor. 
dinate  t  When  Lord  North  struck  his  bargain  with  the 
Rockingham  party,  he  consented  to  act  under  them  a 
secondary  part ;  receiving,  in  compensation,  a  share  of 
the  ministerial  spoils,  and  obtaining.from  them  protection 
against  impeachment,  for  the  errors  or  calamities  of  the 
American  war.  The  motives  therefore  for  his  conduct 
were  obvious,  natural,  venial,  perhaps  justifiable  in  every 
sense.  Lord  North  did  not  demsnd  to  be  received 
among  his  new  allies,  "  on  iair  and  equal  terms."  He 
exacted  only  indemnity,  oblivion,  and  a  participation  of 
offices.  But  Pitt  must  have  begun,  like  Sylla  in  anti- 
quity, or  like  Fairfax  in  our  own  history,  by  laying 
down  his  power,  at  a  moment  too  when  he  had  nearly 
consolidated  it 

Other  motives  for  avoiding  such  a  connection  with 
Fox,  would  unquestionably  suggest  themselves  to  his 

.  mind.  The  late  secretary  of  state  was  no  longer  an 
object,  either  of  popular  affection,  or  of  royal  apprehen- 
sion. His  own  imprudence,  ambition,  and  rapacious 
policy,  had  precipitated  him  from  bis  double  elevation. 
Nor  could  the  minister  have  formed  a  junction  with  the 
colleague  of  Lord  North,  the  author  in  his  own  person 
of  the  "East  India  bill,"  without  perfaapa  incuirring 
some  degree  of  political  condemnation,  if  not  of  moral 
conUmination  or  censure.  Fox  indeed  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  eonsented  to  modify  that  obnoxious 
measure  in  a  way  to  nnder  it  harmless  to  the  constitu- 
tion. But  experience  of  the  bitter  fruits  produeod  by 
the  late  «  coalition/'  held  out  no  encoaraguiDent  to  Piu 


for  concluding  a  second  similar  union.  He  stood  more- 
over on  far  higher  ground  than  his  antagonist,  combining 
at  once  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  the  attachment  of 
the  people,  and  the  command  of  the  house  of  peers. 
How  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  he  would  voluntarily  de- 
scend from  such  a  situation,  and  consent  to  mingle  his 
future  fortunes  in  some  measure  with  a  man  whose  line 
of  public  action  be  had  stigmatised  with  the  severest 
epithets,  merely  to  conciliate  the  suffrages  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  met  at  the  8u  Alban's  tavern!  These 
reflections  may  probably  induce  us  to  believe  that  neither 
George  the  Third  nor  bis  minister  could  really  intend  to 
replace  Fox,  in  any  degree,  on  the  eminence  from  which 
he  had  fallen ;  though,  during  the  progress  of  a  contest, 
in  which  he  remained,  for  many  succestdve  weeks,  mas- 
ter of  a  majority  in  the  ^house  of  commons,  deference 
towards  that  branch  of  the  legislature  dictated  an  appa- 
rent compliance  with  their  anxioua  wishes. 

Pitt,  with  great  ability,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to 
Powis,  probably  conscious  that  he  could  not  altogether 
disprove,  however  he  might  deny  or  repel,  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  contrived  to  bring  forward  a  counter  accusa- 
tion against  him  and  Marsham — to  both  of  whom  he 
indirectly  applied  the  appellation  of  <*  a  apy,"  as  having 
obtained,  by  a  pretended  impartiality,  access  to  the  secrets 
of  the  two  contending  parties.  They  took  fire  at  the 
term ;  and  after  respectively  vindicating  themselves  from 
so  dishonourable  an  imputation,  Marsham  read  in  hb 
place  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  served  fully  to  prove ' 
that  the  chief  of  the  opposition  party  as  anxiously  de- 
sired to  commence  a  negotiation  with  the  first  minister 
as  the  latter  dexterously  eluded  and  avoided  a  conference. 
Marsham  professed  jJs  own  perfect  conviction  of  the 
fact.  So  did  Fox  himself  who  spoke  with  his  usual 
ability,  though  not  in  the  commanding  tone  that  had 
characterised  him,  when  conscious  that  he  could  dictate  his 
pleasure  to  an  obsequious  majority.  With  more  bitter- 
ness than  was  natural  to  him,  he  felicitated  his  rival  on 
**  having  attained  to  something  like  a  majority  to  support 
him ;"  nor  did  he  spare  his  severest  animadversions  on 
those  individuals  who,  having  long  voted  with  opposi- 
tion, had  recently  changed  sides,  and  joined  the  adminis- 
tration. Fox  concluded  by  pointing  oqt  the  delusion  of 
Pitt's  proposition  to  treat  on  «  equal  terms,"  while  he 
rejected  the  offer  made  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  the 
niinisterial  arrangement  should  be  conducted  <*  with 
attention  to  principles  of  equity  and  fidmesa."  There 
could  remain  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  per- 
son, that  the  expressions,  **  fair  and  equal,"  were  in  them- 
selves ambiguous,  and  understood  indifferent  or  opposite 
senses,  by  the  two  contending  parties.  But  these  re- 
criminations, however  they  might  for  a  moment  agitate 
the  minds  of  men,  no  longer  impeded  the  progress  of 
public  business,  the  house  voting  on  the  ensuing 
evening,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  navy,  without  a 
division. 

1  Uh — 32</  Miarck,  It  became  indeed  more  and  more 
ikpparent  from  day  to  day  that,  Pitt's  machinery  l>eing 
now  nearly  complete,  a  dissolution  of  parliament  would 
not  be  long  delayed,  Yet  the  opposition  still  fondly  in- 
dulged a  hope,  for  it  did  not  amount  to  a  belief,  that, 
as  no  act  of  appropriation  had  passed,  though  the  sop- 
plies  were  voted,  ministers  would  not  dare  to  apply  the 
public  money  to  specific  purposes,  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent, if  not  to  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  house.  Various  attempts  were  made  to 
sound  the  minister  on  this  delicate  point,  but  without 
efiect  Fox  took  however  no  personal  part  in  them ; 
and  though  he  occasionally  attended  in  his  place,  I  be* 
lieve  he  hardly  if  ever  spoke  on  any  subject  during  the 
last  eleven  or  twelve  day's  that  parliament  continued  in 
existence.  Burke  remained  equally  mute — ^while  Powis 
and  Marsham,  engaged  in  preparations  for  an  approach- 
ing general  election,  disappeared  altogether  from  a  scene 
where  they  had  recently  performed  the  principal  charac- 
ters. The  little  degree  of  opposition  experienced  by  the 
chaoeelloir  of  tbff  exchequer,  arose  from  the  adherents  of 
Lord  North,  or  WU  mvle  by  that  nobleman  himself. 
Sir  Orey  Cooper,  on  th0  order  of  the  day  being  moved 
for  going  into  a  oomniittee  of  supply  on  the  estimates 
for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  navy,  oonadous  that  it 
offered  the  last  occasion  which  would  present  itself  for 
protesting  agiiust  a  dissolution,  expatiated  with  conside- 
rable energy  on  the  infraction  of  the  constitution  that 
would  #rii»  firm  f«c^»mMiRiiif,    HeMtb^WBetime 


warned  the  ministera,  that  **  td  issue  money  for  thepav 
of  the  forces,  contrary  to  a  resolution  of  the  house,  de* 
claring  such  Vi  act  to  be  a  high  crime  and  miidt. 
meanour,  and  without  any  appropriation  act,"  wu  not 
only  illegal,  but  a  subversion  of  the  very  tenure  by 
which  the  king  hc^d  his  crown.  No  answer  whatM«r 
was  returned  to  tliese  denunciations  from  the  tiemij 
bench ;  but  the  supply  being  voted  in  the  oomBuitee, 
without  any  division  Uie  house  adjourned  to  the  follow- 
ing day. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  PABLUMENT. 

23  J  March,  As  the  immediate  dissolution  of  perfit* 
ment  had  now  become  matter  of  universal  notorie^,  md 
preparations  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were  slmdy 
making  in  the  public  offices,  a  considerable  attendance 
was  produced  in  the  lower  house,  by  curiosity  to  witneai 
its  extinction  rather  than  by  any  other  motive.  The  ' 
first  minister  appearing  in  his  place,  vras  assailed  from 
various  quarters  on  the  question  being  put  by  the  speaker, 
that  <*  the  report  on  the  army  extraordinaries  ifaooid  be 
read  a  first  time."  Mr.  Eden  led  the  way,  and  wai 
followed  by  Lord  North,  as  well  aft  by  General  Conwiy. 
While  each  of  them  avowed  that  they  considered  them- 
selves as  addressing  for  the  last  time  an  assembly  which 
they  knew  was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  they  did 
not  remonstrate  or  menace  in  less  animated  tennt,  on 
the  supposition  that  such  a  measure  should  be  actoaliy 
carried  into  execution.  Every  argument  addaeed  in  the 
preceding  debate  was  reiterated,  pressed,  and  urged  whh 
augmented  force  of  language.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  remaining  nevertheless  contumetioutly  sileDt, 
the  report  was  read ;  but  on  a  motion  being  made  for 
the  second  reading,  Lord  North  once  more  rofie,  and  tftet 
some  expostulations  relative  to  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  house  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, demanded,  *<  on  what  principle  of  law,  on  whit 
doctrine  respecting  the  constitution,  on  what  argvoKnt, 
or  on  what  authority,  when  parliament  sbooM  be  dii- 
solved,  would  ministers  presume  to  issue  money  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  army  1" 

Pitt  had  not  however  advanced  so  far,  to  be  now  d^ 
terred  from  consummating  his  triumph,  by  the  impoieot 
threes  of  a  powerless  and  exhausted  as  well  as  so  on- 
popular  faction.  He  cut  the  knot,  which  he  was  uoabk 
to  untie— declined  any  discussion  of  those  great  consti- 
tutional points  which  he  could  not  solve,  and  the  infno' 
tion  of  which  he  could  not  abstractedly  justly,  sod 
confidently  trusted  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  national 
approbation,  for  covering  any  deviation  fiom  parlia- 
mentary usage.  Like  lag-o,  who  in  reply  to  every  en- 
quiry, answers, 

"  Ask  me  no  questions ;  wbat  you  know,  you  knowf* 

he  briefly  observed,  that  <«  Gentlemen  might  mdLSwhsl' 
ever  speeches  they  chose,  and  the  house  miglit  act  v  it 
thought  proper;  he  would  not  say  one  woid  opoDths 
subject*'  The  report  being  then  read  a  second  tioe^tbe 
house  adjourned,  and  was  summoned  on  the  fbUowiDg 
day,  to  attend  the  house  of  peers— where  the  king,  btmt 
prordgued  the  parliament,  after  pronouncing  a  abort  but 
judicious  speech  from  the  thione,  weH  calcelated  for  the 
emergency,  stated  it  to  be  a  *«  duty  which  he  owed  to  thi 
constitution  and  the  country,  under  its  actoal  dieoD- 
stances,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  ssom  d 
his  people,  by  convc^ng  a  new  parliament."  A  difl** 
lution  followed  within  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  ''eoak- 
tion,"  confounded,  as  well  as  overwhetmed,  amidst  thj 
storm  which  they  had  injudidously  excited,  di«pp0^ 
in  an  instant,  leaving  the  fragments  of  their  poliii^ 
greatness  scattered  in  all  directions. 

25th  March.  T  have  reUted  these  evenh^  ai  wf 
passed  under  my  own  eyes,  with  the  most  rigid  iajW" 
tiality.  And  if  I  have  dwelt  minutely  on  the  transac- 
tions or  debates  that  took  place  in  the  houae  of  eoBnoWi 
during  the  contest  between  Fox  and  Pitt,  it  ""^Jj* 
remembered,  that  within  the  walls  of  that  asseahly  the 
hiatory  and  the  very  existence  of  the  country  ware  coa- 
centred  during  more  than  three  months.  We  wooM 
vainly  seek  them  dsewhcre.  All  the  functioos  of  g^ 
emment  stood  still— while  the  sovereigm  the  peers,  snd 
the  nation  looked  on,  expecting  the  issue  of  as  extraor- 
dinary a  conflict,  which  must  necessarily  impw"  »  "•^ 
character  on  the  opening  year*  Never  did  any  km?" 
Ghrvat  Britain  eoatond  Ibr  so  TMta  ataka,  rince  Qbartci 
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itoFtm!    InconteiDpUtiiigUiesMiie,  Mr.PittBmiU 
oor  ftnt  sttoation. 

Nothing  in  the  hutory  of  this  eoantry,  galMeqnent  to 
tte  moemmon  of  the  hoase  of  BruiMwick,  bore  any  ent* 
logy  to  his  podtion.  When  we  consider  that  he  ■tnig. 
gled  asvnst  a  mejority  of  the  hooee  of  commons,  con- 
dueled  by  such  Ulento  as  those  of  Fox,  from  the  19th 
of  December,  1788,  up  to  the  9th  of  March,  1784--on 
toy  day  of  which  interval  he  might  have  been  im- 
peadied :  and  if  we  reflect  that  he  vanquished  so  vast  a 
combination  of  party,  without  prematurely  recurring  to 
a  dtssolotioo,  till  all  his  necessary  arrangemento  of 
etefy  kind  were  completed,  and  the  whole  nation  had 
declared  on  his  side— we  shall  probably  admit  that,  as 
M  soch  instance  occurs  before  him,  no  similar  eiample 
will  probably  ever  be  again  exhibited.  If,  in  compliance 
mth  Lofd  Temple's  opinion,  he  had  began  by  dissolving 
tk&  parliament  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  December,  1788,  when  the  people 
at  krge,  and  when  even  the  inhabiunts  of  London,  as 
wett  as  of  Westminster,  were  imperfectly  informed  on 
the  nature  and  leodency  of  **  the  East  India  bill,"  it  is 
pessiliiB  that  a  very  different  result  might  have  been  the 
coneeqoenoe. 

Fox's  delbat  arose  from  one  fundamental  error  or  mis- 
caleolalion,  into  which  he  was  nevertheless  led  by  the 
eiperieoee  of  all  parliamentary  contest,  namely,  that  a 
DMrjoriiy  of  the  house  of  commons  could  compel  the 
crown  to  dismiss  its  ministers,  or  could  oblige  the  minis- 
ters themoelves  to  give  in  their  own  resignation.    In  his 
bands  this  constitutional  weapon,  hitherto  irresiBtible, 
kit  its  edge,  and  became  harmless.     He  attributed  its 
fiulore  to  a  spirit  of  delusion,  which,  as  he  asserted,  and 
as  his  odberents  maintained,  had  incapacitated  the  Bri- 
tah  people  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  imposture 
6oiift  reality.    There  is,  however,  no  sophistry  capable 
of  Uinfing  eompletely  a  whole  nation,  upon  poinU  so 
i^vol  to  every  understanding ;  and  if  there  existed  any 
delaaion  in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  country,  respecU 
ing  the  nature  and  tendency  of  **  the  E^st  India  bill," 
the  dekision  still  survives  at  this  day,  in  all  its  force. 
Bat  there  existed  another  delusion  into  which  Fox  him- 
self €eU,  when  he  erroneously  conceived  that  a  majority 
of  dio  lower  house,  in  whatever  manner  acquired,  and 
whatevOT  measures  or  objeds  it  might  pursue,  must  ne- 
cesaarily  dictate  iu  pleasure  to  the  sovereign,  to  the 
hoose  of  peers,  and  to  the  public.    The  two  former 
would,  indeed,  if  unsupported  by  the  body  of  the  people 
of  England,  have  been  found  only  dust  in  the  balance, 
wliea  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  genuine  represent- 
atives of  £at  people,  the  real  organs  of  their  will  and 
opinioD.     Charles  the  First  and  James  the  Second  each 
made  the  experiment,  by  which  the  former  lost  his  head 
^  and  the  latter  his  crown.    But  George  the  Third  neither 
attempted  to  exercise  oppreeeive  and  antiquated,  if  not 
illegal  prerogatives,  nor  to  impose  on  us  a  religion  pro- 
hiltod  by  law,  and  odious  to  his  subjects.    And  never 
did  the  British  eonstitution  manifest  ito  latent  energies 
so  strongly  as  in  the  very  act  of  arresting  that  assembly 
whieli,  calling  itself  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
beeaase,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  instruments  of  the 
•  amhition  of  a  fhctioo,  or  rather  of  an  individual. 

The  steadiness,  the  principles,  and  the  repugnance  of 
the  king  towards  the  ^  coalition,"  operated  as  powerful 
seoondaty  agoits,  but  they  were  not  primary  csuses. 
Pox,  attentive  only  to  the  three  branches  of  the  consti- 
totwn,  which  he  considered  as  omnipotent,  regarded  as 
anil  the  nation  itself.  But  when  awakened,  roused, 
and  inlbnned,  the  people  hurled  him  in  an  instant  from 
his  sitnation.  For  it  was  not  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
BOBi  which  wonld  have  reduced  him  and  his  party  to 
insignifieanoe,  if  the  public  opinion  and  confidence  had 
aoeompanied  him.  Of  this  truth  a  great  example  was 
ezkibttsd  in  1780,  when  Lord  North  dissolved  the  par- 
lieoieisL  The  government  was  not  idle  on  the  occasion, 
•ad  n  large  sum  was  believed  to  have  been  expended  in 
to  procure  favourable  returns  to  the' new 
of  commons.  Yet  so  tinpopular  was  the  sove- 
i  at  that  time,  so  weak  the  adininistratlon,  and  so 
odious  the  American  war,  that  the  first  minister  derived 
tttHe  permanent  strength  or  advantage  from  the  measure. 
He  Md  out  with  dUBcolty  for  one  session,  and  sur^ 
lendered  early  In  the  next,  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1783. 
Fov,  OB  the  contrary,  remained  for  many  yean  only  an 
iflMrioQs  victim  of  his  inoidinate  ambition,  seated  on 
tb»  oppoa^ioH  beaeh,  till  the  memtnUe  mahdy  of  his 


majesty,  in  1788,  recalled  him  for  a  moment  into  day, 
only  to  plunge  him  deservedly  anew  into  greater  politi- 
cal depression. 


THE  KING-CONCLUSION. 
The  obligations  which  the  king  owed  to  Pitt  for  libe- 
rating him  from  the  diains  of  the  «  coalition,"  at  the 
time  when  th^  were  about  to  have  been  riveted,  were 
certainly  of  the  first  magnitude.  No  other  subject  in 
his  dominions  would  probably  have  attempted,  but  as- 
suredly no  other  individual  would  have  successfully 
performed,  so  important  and  arduous  a  service.  After 
witnessing  the  formation  and  extinction  of  three  ad- 
ministrations, within  the  space  of  little  more  than  twenty 
months,  George  the  Third  beheld  in  prospect  domestic 
tranquillity,  personal  freedom,  and  national  prospeiity. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  benefits  that  resulted  to  him 
from  the  events  that  we  have  related.  All  the  errore 
and  misfortunes  of  his  reign  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up 
and  forgotten  in  the  grave  of  the  «*  coalition."  The 
odium  of  Lord  Bute's  ministry,  and  the  peace  of  1763, 
aggravated  by  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  the  humiliat- 
ing negotiation  and  compromise  relative  to  Falkland 
Islands,  which  the  pen  of  **  Junius"  had  conrigned  to 
perpetual  reprobation,  lastly,  the  disgraces  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  followed  by  the  loss  of  an  empire  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  for  which  national  defalcation  of  power  and 
territory  the  king  was  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects  as  peculiarly  responsible ;  the  accumulated  evils 
of  Oiree  and  twenty  years,  disappeared  at  once,  and  were 
obliterated.  Only  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign  seemed 
to  survive  in  the  memory  of  his  people.  The  same 
prince' who,  in  March,  1782,  laboured  under  a  load  of 
prejudice  and  unpopularity,  was  considered  in  March, 
1784,  as  the  guardian  of  the  constitution,  worthy  the 
warmest  testimonies  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  respect. 
They  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quartera,  acknow- 
ledging the  blessings  of  his  paternal  government,  and 
approving  the  recent  interference  of  his  prerogative,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  unprincipled  fitction.  Wilkes, 
who  had  been  among  the  most  ardent  opposere  of  « the 
East  India  bill,"  and  among  the  foremost  supporters  of 
Pitt  in  parliament,  as  member  for  Middlesex,  reappeared 
at  8t.  James's,  where  he  mfet  with  ihp  most  gracious 
reception.  A  new  order  of  events,  and  a  new  era, 
seemed  to  commence  from  this  auspicious  date.  In  fact, 
if  we  would  point  out  the  period  of  time,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  long,  as  well  as  eventful  reign,  during 
which  the  sovereign  and  the  country  equally  enjoyed 
most  felicity,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  the  inter- 
val, comprising  about  four  yeara  and  a  half  that  suc- 
ceeded Pitt's  triumph  over  Fox,  in  the  spring  of  1784, 
down  to  the  king's  severe  seizure,  in  the  autumn  of  1788. 
Here,  therefore,  as  at  a  political  landmark,  I  shall  con- 
elude  the  second  part  of  the  historical  memoirs  of  my 
own  time. 


NEWTON. 
We  with  pleasure  extract  the  following,  being  the 
concluding  paragraph  from  a  memoir  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Biot,  ihe  sub- 
ject of  which  is  astronomical  refVactions.  **  Thus,  to  so 
many  other  discoveries  made  by  this  great  man  (Newton), 
we  must  now  ad<l  the  theory  of  astronomical  refractions, 
comprising  the  exact  differences  of  these  refractions,  and 
their  numerical  integrations  by  quadratures,  for  a  case 
of  uniform  temperature.  If  we  consider  that  he  must, 
as  his  lettera  show,  have  discovered,  step  by  step,  all  the 
physical  bases  of  this  theory,  and  all  its  meteorological 
elements,  at  a  period  when  no  one  but  himself  suspected 
that  the  indications  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
had  any  affinit^^  with  refractions ;  that  he  obtained  by  a 
direct  method,  due  to  himself  alone,  those  numerical 
valuations,  which  Ihe  geometricians  of  the  succeeding 
age  have  deemed  one  of  the  gpreatest  efforts  of  perfect 
integral  calculations,  we  shall  doubtless  feel  that  such  a 
work  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  this 
immense  genius,  and  one  of  those,  moreover,  which  best 
show  the  sagacity  with  which  he  seiced  on  all  the  con- 
stituent elemento  of  the  phenomena  which  he  investi- 
gated. Among  the  results  of  the  work  which  I  present 
to  the  Academy,  that  which  has  afforded  mo  most  plca> 
sure,  is  to  have  been  able  thus  to  ascribe  to  Newton  thai 
entire  glory  which  othera  have  not  known  was  his  due." 


Ou  SragCcal  HSmulm 

MARMADUKE    PAULL. 

The  last  number  of  Blackwood's  Magaane,  in  an  arti- 
cle or  review  of  « The  Mountain  Decameron,"  by  Mr. 
Dovmes,  contains  the  following  abridgment  of  one  of  die 
stories  of  the  book ;  in  its  incidents  and  language  it 
strikes  us  as  being  a  very  near  approach  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


Alice  Wolstoncraft,  the  widow  of  an  old  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  when  almost  a  child  by  covetous 
parents,  afler  a  long  chronic  ailment  had  withered  her 
for  years,  and  her  charms,  for  she  had  been  beautiful, 
were  a  little  on  the  wane,  was  wedded  to  Marmaduke 
Paull,  a  very  young  man,  with  whom  she  was  deeply 
enamoured,  but  lived  without  hopes  of  a  child — it  being 
to  her  a  constant  "  mortification,  or  misery,  that  she  was 
not  to  present  one  so  loved  with  one  image  of  himself." 
But  this  grief  was  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in  one  all- 
overwhelming — for  Paull,  who  had  been  once  to  sea, 
was  seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  Alice  was  again  a  widow. 
"She  retired  directly  to  a  wild  and  melancholy  farm 
(her  own)  within  tho  mighty  shadow  of  the  great  Orme's 
Head,  to  never  more  (as  she  said  in  her  wild  wo)  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  roar  and  spray  and  uproar  of  that 
sea  which  was  beating  round  her  husband."  Here  she 
became  a  mother — or  rather  a  child  was  found  crying  in 
her  bed  ;  for  the  rumour  from  the  first  ran  that 't  was 
no  child  of  hers,  but  that  she  had  bribed  its  poor  parents 
to  part  with  it,  that  she  might  bless  her  husband,  on  his 
hoped  return,  with  the  sight  of  "  a  beautiful  babe,  his 
imagined  own,"  and  thus  kindle  for  herself  his  affection 
into  love.  Ruth,  so  the  child  was  named,  grew  up  al- 
most to  womanhood,  in  that  roost  melancholy  abode, 
with  her  supposed  mother,  who,  worn  out  with  ceaseless 
mourning,  for  her  husband  returned  not,  at  last  lay  at 
the  point  of  death.  Her  perpetual  watchings,  day  and 
night,  during  so  many  years,  and  the  effect  of  hope  de« 
ferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick,  are  most  impressively 
painted  ;  and  there  is  true  pathos  and  poetry  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  childhood  and  maidenhood  of  poor  Ruth,' 
surrounded  with  mysteries  and  glooms.  From  the  firat 
uncared  about  for  her  own  sake,  and  neglected  towards 
the  end,  since  he  for  whom  she  had  been  brought  up 
was  to  return  no  more. 

<*  A  strange,  dim,  yet  more  than  dreary  remembrance, 
hung  on  her  mind,  of  her  very  first  sta^^  of  memory. 
It  was  that  a  very  wretched  and  withered  old  woman 
repeatedly  landed  in  a  crazy  and  foul  little  boat,  rowed 
by  but  one  man,  and  hobbled  up  to  her  mother's  dark 
stone  house,  roofed  with  reeds  or  fern  stalks,  in  the' rock 
shadows.  That  whenever  she  followed  her  in  (like  a 
child  curious),  Alice  always  excluded  her,  and  was  al- 
ways in  teara-and  great  trouble.  That  this  tattered  and 
fiercish  old  woman  would  stop  on  the  beach  to  gaze  in 
her  infant  face  long  together;  sometimes  made  an  angry 
groan  or  grunt  at  her,  but  once  gave  her  a  cake,  and 
kissed  and  cried  over  her.  And  besides  this,  she  had 
heard,  or  caught  somehow,  the  unaccountable  impres- 
sion that  she  was  a  murderett — ^had  killed  a  child  !" 
»■«••» 

**  It  was  nothing  strange  that  the  little  girl  should,  at 
the  earliest  age,  begin  to  share  that  despairing  kind  of 
expectation  of  the  father's  return,  which  possessed  the 
parent ;  and  weep,  when  she  wept  for  him,  and  fancy 
how  fine  a  form  he  had  when  she  so  painted  him  to  the 
girl  grown  bigger;  that  she  should  learn  to  live  in  per- 
petual waiting,  as  it  were,  for  him  whose  very  bones,  in 
all  likelihood,  had  long  since  mingled  widi  that  brine, 
till  the  very  despair  of  the  withered  wife  became,  in  the 
happier  Iwoyant  breast  of  the  daughter,  a  lively  living 
hope.  She  would  not  despair — she  hoped  a  father  in 
every  sail  that  specked  the  background  of  cloud,  or 
gleamed  like  a  mighty  bird  of  snowy  plumage  in  the 
closer  view  of  the  green  sea." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  Alice  had  been  accustomed  to  kindle  a  beacon  fire, 
in  heavy  fogs  and  dark  weather,  on  the  dark  greensward 
hill,  for  the  service  of  her  absent  husband,  should  he, 
possibly,  bo  making  homeward  on  that  dangerous  coast. 
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The  child  woaM  sit  or  play  by  this  melancholy  hopeleai 
beacon  for  honra,  with  which  the  forsaken  woman  mocked 
her  own  despair.  She  porsned  ibis  wild  fancy  till  Roth 
was  grown  of  age  to  anderstand  its  purpose.  When 
the  mother  grew  weary  of  the  dream,  and  no  longer 
busied  herself  with  that  beacon,  which  was  more  con- 
nected with  the  wildness  of  despair  than  hope,  the  girl 
often  lit  one  alone,  till  the  few  remote  farm  people  began 
to  whisper  of  madness  in  both  daughter  and  mother.'' 

No  place  could  be  more  fitted  as  a  retreat  for  melan- 
choly madness,  and  even  to  breed  it,  if  that  be  possible, 
in  an  infant  mind,  than  such  wild  abode ;  and  though 
there  was  no  absolute  madness  about  Ruth,  then  or 
afterwards,  an  imagination  so  excitable  as  hers,  dealing 
with  a  heart  so  tender  and  affections  so  profound,  might, 
under  trials,  derange  her  reason,  till  love  should  become 
reckless  of  life.  In  twenty  pages,  concluding  with  this 
extract,  Mr.  Downee  has  compressed  as  much  meaning, 
and  as  many  emotions,  as  will  be  found  within  the  same 
apace  in  any  other  work  of  fiction.  **  Alice  of  the 
Broken  Heart,*'  selfish  as  she  is  in  her  misery,  and  ne- 
glectful of  the  duteous  creature,  who  in  filial  aflection 
is  indeed  her  daughter,  nevertheless  we  cannot  but  pity ; 
having  been  let  into  the  secret  of  her  character  and  her 
condition,  ere  yet  she  was  wedded  to  the  man  she  so 
passionately  loved ;  but  Ruth  we  take  into  our  heart, 
and  strangely  sorrowful  do  we  feel  to  be  the  lot  of  such 
an  orphan, — less  sad  to  have  lost  one  who  had  never 
acted  to  her  a  mother's  part,  than  to  lose  that  fancied 
image  of  a  father,  which  from  earliest  childhood  she  had 
cheriahed  in  her  soul — its  only  comfort. 

**  A  dun-green  marsh,  rushy,  dry,  with  a  few  crags 
peeping  pale  through  ils  treeless  nakedness,  formed  the 
foreground.  One  or  two  monastic  ruins  of  ruins ^  the 
mere  wreck  of  what  have  been  picturesque  relics,  are 
dimly  visible.  Before  was  the  open  sea,  with  all  its 
sounds,  and  all  its  waves  sunken  into  one  mighty  moan- 
ing, and  one  restless  floor — and  tbe  sea-sky,  with  all  its 
clouds  clusieiing  in  purple  but  lurid  pomps  round  the 
great  sun,  on  the  horizon*s  edge.  On  one  hand  the 
pyramidal  headland  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  on  the 
other  that  of  the  Lesser  Orme*8,  stood  like  huge  towers, 
reared  by  giants,  to  sentinel  eternally  the  majestic  pass 
or  gorge  they  form  of  that  marshland,  with  its  few  tomb- 
like colossal  stones  and  prostrate  ruins.  The  only  sound 
was  that  immense  one  of  the  deep,  made  more  awful 
by  the  reverberation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  mountain 
of  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  which  gave  a  distinct  peal 
and  roll  in  addition  to  the  breaking  thunder  of  the  sea. 

^  In  such  a  naked  vast  of  prospect,  whole  families 
and  all  their  homes  would  hardly  have  relieved  that 
solitude.  Dwarfed  into  moving  figures,  and  their  houses 
into  beaver  hnU  or  molehills,  under  that  mighty  bulk  and 
its  shadow,  and  beside  that  illimitable  dome  and  its  floor, 
they  would  have  rather  added  to  the  solemnity.  Much 
less  did  that  one  figure  relieve  it,  which  this  evening, 
placed  just  in  apposition  with  the  now  tempered  glory 
of  the  sinking  sun's  dilated  globe,  gave  to  the  eye  it  in- 
tercepted (like  some  figured  spot  in  its  disk),  the  doubt- 
ful image  of  a  human  form,  diminished  to  a  mere  dust 
atom.  If  the  romance  of  the  image  was  destroyed  on 
approach,  by  the  discovery  that  this  imagined  <  angel  in 
the  sun'  was  no  other  than  our  Ruth,  a  Welsh  cottage 
girl  reclining  en  a  knoll  of  rock,  with  dry  sea«weed  for 
a  pillow,  her  raven  hair  flying  in  wild  grace,  with  some 
touch  of  a  poetic  fire  in  that  eye,  al^it  a  humble  stock- 
ing from  her  mother*s  few  sheep's  wool,  was  growing  on 
the  knitting-needles  in  her  hand,  which  her  taper  fingers 
plied  rapidly,  without  a  moment  diverting  her  attention 
from  the  dim  speck  in  the  distance  that  she  fancied  into 
a  sail — (yea!  ^father'B  sail  even  yet !)  I  say,  whatever 
the  scene  lost  in  the  illusion  of  romance,  it  gained  in 
interest,  actual  living  interest  It  is  an  advantage  of  this 
general  occupation  of  our  Welsh  housewives  and  cliil- 
dren,  knitting,  that  it  goes  on.  mechanically,  without 
withdrawing  the  mind,  or  eye,  or  limbs  from  any  other 
pursuit ;  the  two  hands  only  keep  producing  the  useful 
conmiodtty,  leaving  the  mothers  to  walk,  fetch  cows, 
talk,  and  quarrel,  the  young  to  go  errands,  to  learn  read- 
ing, dtc,  quite  as  if  no  stockings  were  on  the  stocks. 
Then  it  is  so  clean  a  task  !  the  slender  needles  so  bright, 
and  the  growing  dean  woollen  afiOiir  so  needful  \ 

**  It  was  on  this  evening  of  melancholy  splendour, 
which  we  have  been  describing,  thus  sleeping  in  lurid 
crimson  along  the  grand  sort  of  inverted  arch  of  mighty 
•pan,  formed  by  the  two  great  headlands,  that  Rath  was 


hastily  summoned  home  by  a  neighbour.  8he  ran  like 
a  wild  fawn,  her  stockings  and  part  of  her  attire  left  on 
the  rock  slab ;  she  ran — and  found  her  mother  dying ; 
who,  collecting  her  little  breath,  addressed  her  with  a 
smile,  after  kissing  away  her  incessant  tears.  Poor  Ruth 
had  rarely  known  the  touch  of  those  mother-lips ;  and 
now  they  were  bluish,  and  ghastly,  and  her  eyes  told 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  already  advanced  between 
her  and  that  parent  All  return  of  tenderness  had  for- 
merly been  confined  to  the  sad  woman's  heart ;  ahe  had 
no  moro  the  zest,  no  longer  the  active  spirit  of  even  ma^ 
temal  love,  enough  alive  within  her  to  give  kiss  for  kiss, 
endearment  for  endearment.  Now  she  kissed  and  clasped 
her  fervently,  then  said  : 

*< « I  must  leave  you,  poor  child  !  I  feel  myself  going, 
going  where  I  trust  my  Marmaduke  u  long  ago  gone 
before  me.' 

<«  *  Oh  no !  my  mother,'  poor  Ruth  broke  forth,  sob- 
bing, *  he  is  not  gone,  iive  for  him !  live,  and  he  will 
come  again  !  We  will  light  our  fire  again  every  dark 
nightfall.  Don't  aay  he  Vgone,  and  you  are  going,  or  I 
shall  die  be/ore  you !  don't  both  leave  me;  pray  don't ! 
oh  dear!  oh  my  heart !'  and  ahe  held  her  side,  where  it 
seemed  bursting  from  her  bosom. 

"  *  Good,  dear  girl,'  the  faint  woman  pursued,  <  though 
you  think  me  unhappy  in  quitting  life,  and  though  folks 
talk  of  dying  as  if  it  were  to  foil  asleep,  and  it  were  a 
dreadful  sleep,  indeed,  my  dear,  it's  to  me  nothing 
dreadful,  but  just  like  a  waking.  My  life  has  been  the 
sleep,  God  knows !  My  life  has  been  the  dream,  and 
Heaven  forgive  me  for  making  yours  the  same,  poor 
child !  but  you  've  a  life  yet  to  come,  I  do  hope ;  yet  I  'd 
rather  see  you  dead  now  than  that  it  should  be  st/cA  e 
life  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  sepd  me.  I  fear  me  it's  a 
crime  to  love  as  I've  done ;  I  'm  sure  it  has  cast  me 
down  into  such  despair,  as  must  be  wicked,  if  we  have 
any  heart  left  to  fight  against  it :  but  what  can  a  brokeq 
heart  do  1  J^ov>  I  see  that  I  should  have  turned  my 
eyes  that  couldn't  sleep,  and  my  heart  that  was  never  at 
peace,  and  my  arms  that  were  ever  ready  to  do  a  despe- 
rate something,  oh !  not  to  that  deaf  sea,  not  to  tJiat 
empty  distance,  not  to  a  foolish  folse  figure  on  my  brain, 
of  my  Marmaduke,  my  dear  !  rocking  on  a  masthead — 
oh  no !  but  to  the  God  that  I  almost  grew  wroth  against 
for  dividing  us !  Oh,  and  -woo  not  my  God  merciless  to 
me  to  give  the  uttermost  I  ever  could  wish  for,  in  the 
way  of  passionate  love,  only  to  take  it  away  directly  1 
only  to  take  him  away  1  Never  could  I,  never  did  I  say, 
u  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  Therefore  perhaps 
he  refused  me  my  dear  Marmaduke  back  to  these  arms. 
But  I  must  be  short.*  Then  she  waited  till  the  neigh- 
bour who  had  fetched  Ruth  was  gone,  and  at  last  said, 
trembling  all  over — 'My  poor,  poor  Ruthi     Yet  not 

«**Not  yourot  my  mother  1  Not  yours  1  Well-a- 
day !  she 's  moy  thering.*  Oh !  let  me  fetch  the  wouum 
back.' 

« <  Stay,  be  quiet,  child ;  yon  are  now  sixteen  years 
old,  I  must  not  die  in  falsehood.  Ah  !  you  'II  hate  me 
and  the  memory  of  me  now.  But  what's  love  and 
what's  hate  to  me,  but  only  Marmaduke'sl  lam  not 
your  mother,* 

**  Ruth  rolled  her  eyes  in  bewilderment,  through  tears, 
turning  death-pale,  and  muttering  * ^ot  my  mother?* 

<*  <  Hear  me,  my  poor  child  I  I  had  prayed  to  God  to 
permit  me  to  hold  but  one  image  of  my  Marmaduke,  and 
he  would  not  I  I  envied  the  most  destitute  of  mothers 
only  for  that  they  were  mothert  I  I  watched  the  sofi 
eyes  of  my  Marmaduke,  and  thought  how  they  would 

look  a<  me,  en  me,  if ^Oh,  I  shall  live  again,  to  go 

mad  !  I  shall  rouse  myself  from  this  death,  that  Fm  as 
glad  of  as  a  poor  creature  long  at  sea  is  of  land,  if  I 
begin  to  remember  again,  Xo  feel  afresh,  and  flutter  all 
over  again !  I  woe  mad,  Ruth.  My  longing  to  meet 
him  with  an  infant,  when  he  wrote  to  me  about  his 
coming  back,  drove  me  into  a  scheme  for  deceiving  him. 
But  never  did  he  come  back  to  be  deceived !  but  my  guilt 
was  the  same.  I  began  to  act  my  plot;  and  when  that 
other  woman's  time  of  trouble  came,  by  the  aid  of  her 
nurse,  we  contrived  to  make  it  believed  her  child  was 
still-bom,  and  long  before  its  time,  while  the  old  woman 
brought  you,  (you  were  the  child)  and  nursed  me  in  my 
pi^tended  lying-in.  This  old  m^iwife  never  betrayed 
our  plot;  and  oh!  how  I  doated  on  yon,  for  nothing  but 

*  Delirious  talking. 


the  promise  your  little  helpless  body  afforded  nae  of  be- 
coming all  tomj  dear  husband,  which  other  wivet  are 
to  theirs !  I  tried  to  dieam  awake  that  you  vat  my  own. 
How  soon  I  Uugfat  yon  to  say  *  Dad,  dad  T  fm  sme  I 
trembled  at  thought  of  losing  yoo,  so  as  never  mother 
did.  But  when  you  grew  so  pretty  and  grew  to  pnttb 
so,  and  one  trick  came  after  another,  thai  I  so  wanted 
him  to  see,  all  came,  but  he  never  came,  he  never  law 
them,  and  one  by  one  was  forgot ;  when  your  little  teetk 
showed,  and  you  began  to  go  alooe,  and  he  never  watched 
these  things  vith  me;  oh  then,  I  began  not  to  care  for 
you,  poor  darling!  for  then  I  cared  for  nothing ;  and  so, 
you  know,  you  've  grown,  and  grown  to  a  great  girl,  a 
voman  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  yes,  you  *re  a  fine  wonuo^goie 
now  !  and  what  am  /^  An  old  withered  one,  a  wieked 
one  !  But  what  matters  \  he*U  never  see  me  so ;  God 
wouldn't  let  him  be  deceived ;  God  punished  me,  for 
never,  never,  never  more  did  Marmaduke  come  back! 
But  mind,  I  charge  you,  Ruth.  I  implore  it,  my  dear,  if 
he  do  come  back,  don*t  tell  him,  don't  make  me  oat  t 
liar  to  him  !  Swear  you  won't  expose  me !  Let  him 
pity  me,  let  him  come  and  plant  my  grave  I  Oh,  Roth !' 

M<  I  swear  I  never  will,  my  dear,  dear  mother!'  Kutk 
sobbed  distractedly.  With  one  finger  raised  towaidi 
heaven,  and  the  poor  girl's  face  on  her  panting  bosoai, 
Alice  sunk  back ;  and  when  Ruth,  alarmed,  raised  her 
tearful  face  to  answer  her  more  audibly,  the  dreadfoieyei 
were  fixed  upon  hers,  never  to  be  veiled  by  those  move- 
less lids  again,  but  by  another's  hand." 

It  was  formerly  a  Welsh  custom,  to  bring  out  the  straw 
whidi  might  have  formed  part  of  the  bed-furnitare  of  a 
person  who  had  died,  and  set  it  on  fire  before  the  door 
of  the  house— a  signal  of  death.  This  was  done  by  the 
person  who  had  performed  the  last  duties  toAUce- 
the  night  was  dark  and  stormy — and  that  solemn  but 
feeble  beacoh  might  be  seen  by  any  eyes  that  ehanced  to 
turn  from  land  or  from  sea  towards  the  fi)Ot  of  tbeOnse'i 
Head  Mountain. 

<<  The  wild  imaginative  character  which  her  mode  of 
life  had  formed  in  the  solitary  girl,  Roth,  gave  impul« 
to  her  nerves,  and  a  spirit  bold  beyond  the  weakoeM  of 
her  sex  and  age,  on  exciting  occasions.  &Im  entreated 
to  be  the  sole  watcher  by  herjjoat  protector.  The  howl- 
ing and  rising  wind  almost  extinguished  the  two  rodkei, 
dipped  in  grease,  which,  fixed  each  in  the  small  iron  vice 
used  to  bear  them  about,  stood  on  each  side  of  the  sheeted 
corpse;  the  cotUge  shook  violently,  the' echoes  of  the 
tremendous  falls  of  the  broad  sea's  sweep  laduag  the 
rocky  beach  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  Great  Onse, 
were  like  thunderclaps  run  into  one  another;  and  tbe 
real  thunder  of  the  sky  (shut  up  by  clouds  as  by  mighty 
folding  doors  hung  with  mourning)  already  came  groin- 
ing from  the  distance,  and  the  Uueness  of  the  Ughtniag 
made  itself  seen  within  the  room,  spite  of  the  ligbt 
within;  yet  Ruth  persevered  in  her  desire  to  watch 
alone,  to  have  that  last  sad  oflice  all  her  own,  and  tbe 
women  retired  to  rest,  not  in  the  house,  but  according  to 
common  usage  even  at  this  day  with  the  &rmer's  servaati 
in  retired  pastoral  districts,  in  summer  at  least,  to  a 
night's  rest  in  the  straw  of  the  cow-house;  all  the  older 
farm  houses  accommodating  their  cattle  under  the  aamt 
roof  with  the  family,  only  divided  by  a  wall  of  roo^ 
stones. 

"  The  dead  of  night  was  now  on  the  world,  or  rather, 
in  such  solitude,  on  two  mountains,  their  dooUe-figuml 
blackness  frowning  out  sudden  in  the  quiver  of  Ugbt* 
ning,  with  its  ghastly  day  of  a  moment;  a  sea  ranaing 
mountain  high ;  a  sea-lashed  dismal  beach,  and  aa  up- 
ward cataract  of  spray,  that  mounted  half  way  op  tbe 
face  of  the  Orme's  Head  precipice  next  the  waves,  tad 
volatile  as  it  had  flown  up  on  the  wind's  wii^,  ^'^f^ 
force,  as  it  blew  a  settled  hurricane,  in  falling  thaadered 
like  whole  waves  that  had  ridden  air  and  broken  against 
that  wall  of  crags,  rather  than  the  mere  foam  of  that 
wave's  raging.  The  stir  and  uproar  of  the  tka^o^ 
without  atrangely  contrasted  with  the  everlasting  J^ 
and  theneyer-to-be-broken  silenceof  the  mortality  withia* 
That  form,  so  lately  agitated  as  those  elements,  so  lately, 
even  to  the  last,  trembling  with  the  last  ^^^^^^ 
the  most  powerful  of  the  passions,  th«  earthquake  of  the 
heart — now  lay  still  as  a  summer  night,  when  eesro*  a 
moth  M  heard  flitting,  a  duU  ahape  frightfally  hsotmf 
iU  nature,  by  projecting  features  of  fooe  and  hi»b»  »• 
neath  a  sheet,  the  neoeaaaiy  veil  between  in  o**^* 
phised  delf  and  its,  so  recenUy,  fellow  b«og»-*P««^ 
image  of  clay ;  and  all  thoat  elements  of  bslflr-tt»* 
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bopei,  fmn,  wraths,  regreto,  dotinss,  jeaknifiM,  which 
had  nfcd  whbin  that  littU  Taalt  of  a  boaom,  as  do  than- 
der,  Itghtnmf ,  wind,  and  hail,  in  that  of  oor  Tiiiblo 
heaven  all,  all  sunken  into  peace,  and  no  more  left  of 
the  yearnings,  the  rapid  oatstretcUngs  of  the  bua^  spirit, 
than  remains  of  iU  eager  insect-h anting,  and  iu  flight 
Mitstripinng  oar  sight,  to  the  winter-stricken  bet,  when 
it  steals  away  to  a  rainous  tomb,  damp  cleft  in  rode,  or 
(be  depth  of  some  dungeon  in  a  tower  s  rain,  and  there 
bangs,  with  hundreds  more  of  its  race,  so  stricken,  a 
doll  mass  to  be  handled  without  their  feeling  the  hand, 
not  n  wing  stirred  of  so  many  swift  ones,  a  mere  black 
tl^Mndage  to  each  vaalt ! 

•'Rmb,  fnU  of  awfal  and  sad  thoughts,  thos  niminat- 
sd : — *  And  I  shall  be  some  time— I  care  not  were  it 
BOW — like  this  dear,  solemn — something — Oh,  is  it  poe- 
•tble  !  is  this  not  my  motber*9  corpse  1  Yos,  I  -t^ill  call 
it  so— like  ^««,  my  mother,  as  now  you  are.  Why 
•hooM  I  fear  to  raise  the  sheet  ?  She  loved  me,  as  well 
is  her  poor  distracted  heart  couM  love  any  thing,  dear 
fonl !  she  never  hurt  me  while  living— why  now  1  Yet 
I  fear.  Like  what  you  are  I  shall  be— shall  I  ever  be 
like  what  ^u  have  been  T  Oh,  I  can  feel  what  yoa 
have  felt,  even  by  what  I,  a  foolish  child,  feel  towards  a 
iatber  I  never  knew.  Ah,  my  God  !  what  a  new  world 
I  have  come  into  since  this  morning's  sun  rose  on  me ! 
My  dear  father  beyond  that  wa  is  ns^  my  father — Fve 
been  dreaming  of  a  stranger !  I've  watched  and  wept, 
and  Uc  op  my  little  watch  fire,  and  thrown  my  silly  arms 
in  u^  sleep,  and  dreamed  I  was  sleeping  on  hb  bosom, 
and  he  's  not  my  father !  He  is  noti  Who  is  notl  Oh 
■other,  mother,  you  've  made  my  mind  like  this  storm, 
sad  left  DM  alone,  directly  !  Why  do  I  say  <  Mother  f* 
What  a  eonfusion !  I  have  no  fear  of  storm,  or  your 
poor  pale  death-look,  or  any  thing,  for  I  wish  I  were  like 
you  !     How  it  howls  I     Was  that  the  wind  V 

**  It  was  not  the  wind.     She  approached  the  casement, 
and  sereamed  at  sight  of  a  human  face,  very  pale,  laid 
cloee  to  the  panes,  and  then  two  hands,  lain  open  all 
about  them,  as  of  one  groping  in  blindness.    It  was  a 
shipwrecked  man,  who,  having  by  miracle  saved  himself 
by  acrambling  along  a  ledge  of  the  rocks,  in  the  retro- 
ceaaion  of  the  waves,  and  clinging,  daring  their  assault, 
had  groped  his  way  round  to  the  land  side  of  the  Great 
Onne*s  Head,  and  directed  perhaps  by  voices  to  the 
honae  of  death,  was  now  seeking  the  entrance.     After 
her  first  eorprise.  Roth  did  not  forget  her  nature  so  far 
as  to  delay  the  dues  of  hospitality  towards  the  drenched, 
exhansted  man,  violently  as  her  heart  beat  and  limbs 
trembled.    She  opened  the  door,  but  the  wretched  man 
w«B  tomlng  the  contrary  way,  and  she  found  that  he 
waa  blind,  in  addition  to  bis  other  calamities.    Weather- 
beaten,  with  hands  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  sharp 
Tocfca  he  had  held  6y,  and  his  face  smeared  with  the 
blood  his  hand  had  left  there  in  throwing  back  his  black 
hair,  that  flew  over  his  face  in  profusion,  blown  by  the 
wind  ;  his  voice  shrill  and  piteous ;  his  whole  appear- 
ance was  terrific  as  a  spectre,  and  bis  feeble  groping  in 
daAnesa,  added  to  its  piteous  horror.    Ruth  shuddered 
at  taking  his  hand  as  humanity  prompted,  yet,  looking 
in  his  foce,  was  surprised  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  two  of 
the  finest  eyes  that  ever  rolled,  notwithstanding  their 
loaa  of  sight.    Lightning  had  so  far  paralysed  the  optic 
nanre,  as  to  nearly  destroy  its  functicm,  without  destroy- 
ing that  mysterioos  power  in  the  organ  by  which  itcon- 
▼ersee  with  other  eyes,  in  the  universal  language  peculiar 
to  the  haoun  eye.     She  led  him  by  his  clay-like  hand 
to  the  fire,  proposing  to  leave  him  while  she  roused  the 
wamen  in  the  eow-hoose,  when  a  dreadful  embarrass- 
ment detained  her,  about  eiplaining  to  him  the  melan* 
dkriy  task  she  was  engaged  in,  for  the  apartment  was 
small,  and  with  his  groping  to  the  least  distance  he 
woaM  grasp  the  dead.    She  told  him  distractedly  the 
sitoation,  and  ran  to  call  up  the  women. 

**  And  there  lay  that  impassioned,  long-agitated  being 
who  had  dreamed  and  groaned  out  life  (a  cold  automaton 
with  breath)  for  the  sake  of  that  dear  one,  noro^  in  that 
extraordinary  moment,  by  such  awful  coincidence,  re- 
tnnied  to  her  clay,  not  to  her,  not  her  Warm  heart  leap- 
faig  towards  him,  nor  her  arms  that  would  have  so 
grasped  him !  She  lay,  and  not  a  pulse  stirred  at  his 
preesace,  not  a  hand  was  extended  to  his  helplessness, 
•s  he  Mt  aboot,  nor  one  sigh  was  left  for  the  dear,  dear. 
est  Marmadnke,  the  long  lost  husband,  shivering  and 
Weeding,  a  shipwrecked  man,  and  the  heaven  and  the 
•arth  blotted  to  him,  for  eter !    Sach  art  human  hopes, 


passions,  prospects,  and  such  and  so  terrific  in  itschange, 
is  death!  He  was  retumfd,  hot  only  as  earth  was 
opening  fbr  the  white  ashes  that  alone  remained  of  so 
mighty  a  flame,  as  had  consumed  a  heart,  and  made  it 
dust  even  before  it  ceased  to  palpitate,  antedating  the 
work  of  death  itself" 

The  beacon  formed  of  the  death-bed  of  Alice  of  the 
Broken  Heart,  had  eflected  the  purpose  for  which  she 
had  fbr  so  many  years  kindled  fires  in  vain.  The  sea- 
men of  the  vessel  which  Marmaduke  was  on  board,  were 
led  by  that  light  to  make  for  the  bey  between  the  two 
Orme's  Heads,  but  missing  it  through  the  fury  of  the 
gale,  they  drove  on  the  Head  itself. 

Mamaduke's  joy  on  finding  he  has  a  daughter,  is  pro- 
found— and  his  parental  love  lor  her  is  not  less,  but 
greater,  because  he  cannot  see  the  features  of  her  face, 
for  **  lightning  had  so  far  paralysed  the  optic  nerve  as  to 
nearly  destroy  its  function,  without  destroying  that  mys- 
terious  power  in  the  organ  by  which  it  converses  with 
other  eyes,  in  the  universal  language  peculiar  to  the 
human."  The  shock  and  melancholy  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  wife,  under  circumstances  at  once  so  won- 
derful and  so  affecting,  had  caused  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness,  during  which  he  was  attenJed  by  Ruth.  **  No- 
thing could  have  soothed  that  poignant  agony  so  speedily 
but  the  constant  watch  and  the  soft  weeping  tears  and 
tender  heart  of  the  being  who  stepped  in  to  fill  the  blank 
void  in  his  affection ;  that  novelty  of  sweet  relation — 
daughter — above  all  the  daughter,  as  he  believed,  of  that 
lost  dear  friend  whom  he  missed  with  more  of  a  filial 
than  conjugal  pain  of  affection."  The  desire  of  a  daugh- 
ter had  been  strong  in  his  heart  from  the  first ;  and  he 
soon  resolved  to  abandon  the  melancholy  house  of  the 
Orme's  Head  promontory,  and  having  done  so,  obtained 
the  very  form-house  in  which  he  was  born,  beside  the 
river  Conway,  in  the  pastoral,  rich,  and  romantic  vale  of 
that  name ;  nor  could  such  loss  of  sight  as  his  obliterate 
its  charms  from  his  memory — and  thus  Marmaduke 
PauU  was  contented  with  his  lot,  and  grateful  to 
Providence. 

But  alas !  for  poor  Ruth.  An  ideal  father  had  all  her 
life  long  been  the  object  of  her  devout  and  reverential 
love ;  and  now  that  she  had  found  a  real  father,  as  Mar- 
maduke Paull  believed  himself  to  be,  not  a  drop  of  his 
blood  was  in  her  veins — not  a  drop  of  her  blood  who 
had  been  his  wife.  ^  Whilo  she  looked  at  this  object 
as  one  come  back  from  the  dead,  and  recalled  the  long 
portion  of  her  little  life,  throughout  which  he  had  been 
to  her  as  some  gracious  being  of  some  unknown  state  of 
existence,  to  be  reverenced  and  moooied,  rather  than 
expected,  she  felt  a  confusing  contrast  between  that  vene- 
rated shadow  and  the  actual  person  of  a  father — that, 
spiritualised  by  distance,  and  almost  certain  death,  this 
a  palpable  blessing,  a  smiling,  conversing,  tender,  help- 
mate (for  time  had  fomiliarised  to  him  the  horror  of 
blindness,  and  light  was  not  quite  shut  out,)  who  made 
her  feel,  for  the  first  time,  her  womanhood — her  own 
capability  of  pleasing  and  of  being  pleased — which  the 
dismal  taciturnity  of  love-melancholy  in  her  former  ill- 
fated  companion  had  never  elicited.  She  could  not  help 
often  wishing  that  her  dream  of  the  parent  figure,  vague 
as  it  was,  had  been  less  violently  broken — that  Marma- 
duke had  been  older,  even  sterner,  less  inclined  to  be 
gentle  to  her  gentleness,  and  almoat  submissive  to  her 
childish  will." 

And  thus  Ruth  loves — is  in  love— with  Marmaduke 
Paull — but  for  his  sake  would  desire  to  live  on  his  virgin 
daughter  still ;  nor  ever  shall  the  aecret,  which  she  had 
sworn  to  keep  at  the  death-bed  of  **  Alice  of  the  Broken 
Heart,"  be  suflered  to  escape  her  lips— if  it  be  muttered 
nol  in  the  delirium  of  dreams.  Marmaduke  was  indeed 
old  enough  to  have  been  her  fother ;  bat  he  had  married 
Alice  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  in  spite  *<  of  all  the 
disastrous  chsnces  which  his  youth  suffored,"  he  was  in 
the  prime  and  strength  of  manhood,  •<  gentle  of  eye, 
pensive,  sensible,  of  noble  forehead  and  presence,  a  strong 
mind  and  feeling  heart"  On  her  blind  Cither's  knee 
she  sat — round  his  neck  at  his  bidding  she  wreathed  her 
arms — ^kissed  his  lips  many  a  time  and  oft — and  lay  like 
a  child  in  his  bosom.  To  sach  a  father  «  so  kind  and 
so  forlorn,"  what  aflection  did  she  not  owe,  what  duty 
was  it  not  the  holy  impulse  of  her  pure  spirit  to  perform  ? 
And  she  was  his  daughter  still — for  pure  of  all  passion 
was  she  in  her  whitest  innocence*— and  how  could  she 
have  the  heart  to  hurt  hy  coldness,  which  to  him  would 
have  feeoted  so  Tery  crael,  the  noble  being  who  had 


received  her  into  his  heart  of  heartsi  The  aitoation  is 
strange  indeed,  and  almost  too  diatreaaful;  bat  Mr. 
Downea  has  conducted  the  story  of  her  sinless  love  with 
that  unerring  delicacy,  which  knowledge  of  human  na- 
tore  in  its  purest  state  inspires,  and  so  far  from  there 
being  any  thing  repulsive  in  the  pictore  of  her  filial  en- 
dearments—fotal  as  they  became^CordeUa's  aelf  is  not 
a  holier  daughter  than  Ruth — but  how  fares  it  with  her 
father — and  why  is  the  ule  entitled  ^  The  Tragical  Pas- 
sion of  Marmaduke  Paull  1" 

Marmaduke  had  never  loved  Alice  as  a  happy  husband 
loves  his  wife.  He  had  married  her  because  she  was 
dying  of  love  for  him,  adfl  Alice  herself  knew  that  she 
had  his  affection,  and  no  more*— and  thence  her  **  pious 
fraud,"  by  which  she  hoped,  without  injury  to  any  body, 
to  make  him  love  the  mother  for  the  sake  of  her  and  hi^ 
child.  For  eighteen  years  or  more,  he  knew  not  that  a 
child  had  been  bom  unto  him,  or  what  it  was  to  have  a 
father's  heart  All  in  a  moment  he  found  a  fuU-gprown 
daughter  in  his  arms,  to  him  the  most  blessed  of  Ch>d's 
creatures ;  and  blind  as  he  was,  for  he  had  but  a  glim- 
mer of  sight,  he  knew  that  she  was  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  there  was  to  his 
ear  music  angelical  and  born  in  heaven.  And  must  the 
time  come  when  that  ministering  and  guardian  angel 
will  leave  him  to  his  blindness,  be  no  more  the  daughter 
alone— holiest  of  all  holy  names — but  a  wife  i  Caring 
little  for  her  father — for  how  then  could  she  care  much — 
inhabiting  another  house— -watching  not  in  her  bed  to 
hear  through  the  thin  partition  if  her  blind  father— ofWn 
restless  as  sailors  are  who  go  no  more  to  sea — ^had  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep.  Then  life  indeed  would  be 
worse  than  wortAlesa,  and  welcome  the  sleep  of  the 
grave. 

It  had  so  happened  that  the  only  youthful  companion 
of  Ruth  had  been  William  Paull,  a  nephew  of  Marma- 
duke, and  like  him  a  sailor.  They  were  sach  lovers  as 
a  boy  and  girl  are  wont  to  be  when  so  placed,  and  it  was 
taken  for  granted  by  the  neighbours  that  in  good  time 
they  would  be  man  and  wife.  William  was  a  fine  manly 
spirited  lad,  and  loved  Ruth  with  all  bis  hesrt  and  all  bis 
soul ;  but  her  love  for  him  was  but  that  of  a  sister,  for 
her  imagination  had  been  so  entirely  filled  with  dreams 
and  visions  of  her  father's  return,  and  her  life  one  of  such 
trouble  and  desolation,  that  there  had  been  no  room  in 
her  breast  for  any  atrong  emotion  towards  any  other  ob- 
ject ;  and  of  such  love  as  William  sometimes  spoke  of  ^ 
she  knew  nothing  but  the  name.  Now  ahe  knew  that 
she  loved  Marmaduke  far  more  dearly  and  profoundly 
than  William — ^yet  as  a  daughter  still— only  as  a  daugh- 
ter— and  her  feelings  are  thus  described. 

**  For  some  time  this  affectionate  giri's  heart,  in  which 
the  love  and  longing  of  a  daughter  towards  a  visionary 
father  had  wrought  so  long  iu  singular  effect,  sunk,  as 
it  were,  into  an  intoxicated  sleep.  The  power  of  self- 
delusion  was  never  more  manifested.  She  indulged  a 
waking  dream,  strong  as  reality,  that  this  was  her  actoal 
father.  She  hardly  indulged  one  thought  towarda  the 
unknown  real  authors  of  her  being,  still  regarding  even 
her,  who  dying  disclaimed  her,  as  her  mother.  While 
this  strong  foncy  remained,  the  change  in  herself  was 
even  externally  striking.  That  dreamy,  listless,  over- 
sensitive look  and  whole  manner,  which  allied  the  wild- 
dressed,  self-dependent,  solitary  girl  of  the  Orme's  Head 
downs  and  rocks  to  the  characters  of  romance,  was  now 
changed  into  the  more  natural,  if  more  homely,  character 
of  a  happy,  heahhy,  though  delicate  farmer's  daughter, 
who,  instead  of  lying  on  sea-weed  and  rock,  rolling  those 
expressive  eyes  round  a  dim  horiion  of  hazy  sea,  in 
search  of  a  viaionaiy  father's-  sail,  now  cast  them  round 
a  gentler  home-horixon  of  sheep  walk,  to  view  the  flocks 
whitening  there,  (the  new  property  of  Marmaduke,)  or 
seated  on  her  humble  milking  stool,  in  some  recess  of 
those  green  meadows  on  the  Conwy's  side,  where  the 
evening  sun's  low  beams  slept  sweetly,  would  milk  as 
many  ewes  as  the  stoutest,  while  the  blind  man,  sitting 
on  some  oak  root,  thickly  mossed,  or  a  bank  of  the  rocky 
brook  that  came  down  foaming  into  the  Conwy,  would 
amuse  her  by  relating  the  modes  of  farming  life,  and  of 
dairy  keeping  in  distant  lands. 

^  It  was  during  this  strange  but  happy  forgetfulneas 
on  her  part,  that  the  viuts  of  her  handsome  cousin  Wil- 
liam grew  frequent,  his  attentions  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
misanderstood,  the  talk  of  his  sister  Sophy  explicitly 
tending  to  the  view  of  courtship  on  his  part— and  not 
long  a^  that  a  sudden  and  total  change  cama  over  her 
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tiiottglkt  and  feeling  on  the  eubject  of  her  stnnge  sitna- 
tioUk  The  necenity  of  telling  the  troth  to  Marmaduke, 
and  the  pain  of  so  doing,  grew  hourly  upon  her.  Her 
cheek  would  bum  with  blushes,  not  such  as  she  had 
been  used  to  feel,  wheneTer  his  parental  fondness  urged 
him  to  the  pure,  fond  endearments  of  a  father.  Her 
eyee  would  shrink  down  from  his  sightless  ones,  and  re- 
main fixed  on  the  ground  in  an  innocent  shame  for  the 
deceit  H  seemed  almost  her  doom  to  practise,  on  one  so 
fond,  so  helpless,  so  much  needing  a  daughter,  so  likely 
to  feel  acutely  the  bitter  disappointment  of  having  a 
darling  hope  and  feeling,  for  which  he  had  resolved  to 
resign  all  others,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  life,  thus  harshly 
anil  eternally  baffled  and  rooted  out  of  his  bosom !  He 
had  said  to  his  own  heart, '  I  will  live  only  for  this  sweet 
daughter — she  shall  be  to  me,  friend,  helpmate — wife, 
mourner— every  thing!  for  her  I  will  live  and  die  a 
widower!  No  hand  but  Ruth's  shall  lead  me;  no  hand 
but  Roth's  be  about  my  death-bed;  or  close  these  eyes, 
or  plant  my  grave.'  She  could  ill  bear  to  break  this 
dream  by  saying, '  Tou  have  no  daughter*  She  began 
to  loathe  food,  lose  sleep,  cheerfulne8s,'coloar,  under  this 
pressing  occasion  for  divulging  a  secret  that  had  grown 
by  concealment  only  more  grievous  to-be  divulged.  And 
her  temper  changed.** 

Ruth  often  thinks  of  her  whom  till  her  death-hour  she 
had  thought  her  mother,  and  whom,  all  for  her  love  for 
Mnrmaduke,  pitying  neighbours  bad  called  "  Alice  of  the 
Broken  Heart." '  Her  bones  could  not  lie  still  in  the 
grave,  were  some  whisper  heard  there  by  the  dead,  that 
the  orphan  on  whom  that  oath  had  been  imposed  loved 
her  Marmaduke,  and  was  enjoying  his  presence  in  the 
light  of  day  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  Roth  felt  as 
if  her  love  were  a  vnrong  to  the  dead — and  an  ang^ 
g^ost  haunted  her  sleep.  She  tells  Marmaduke  her 
dream. 

v<Oh!  T  have  had  9uch  a  dream!'  Ruth  said  one 
morning,  on  meeting  her  fatherly  protector,  at  the  farm- 
house door,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the  soft,  dim, 
bine  haze  of  the  parting  summer  night  was  seen  curling 
like  a  steam,  all  along  the  course  of  the  Conwy  river, 
and  growing  all  alight  with  the  horizontal  beams  from 
across  the  grand  expanse  of  sea,  and  all  was  still  through- 
out the  river-side,  dales,  copses,  and  flowery  recesses 
between  the  whitening  rocks — *  I  saw  poor  dear  Alice.' 

«*Your  mother  V  he  interrupted  her.  *Aye,  my 
mother — I  saw  her  lying  as  she  lay  that  dreadful  night 
you  came  home— (blessed  night  for  that,  as  it  was) — I 
thought  as  I  stood  looking  at  her  solemn  face,  through 
ray  tears,  and  was  stooping  to  kiss  those  poor  lips,  so 
shockingly  formal,  they  came  a  little  apart,  and  a  slow 
smile  seemed  coming---but  oh,  what  a  smile !  spiteful, 
scornful,  sneering,  bitter — ghastly  ! — and  her  dead  eyes 
half  opened  to  leer  at  me,  and  oh,  they  were  crueller 
than  even  the  smile !  Then  a  heaving  of  the  shroud  over 
her  poor  bosom,  came  on,  and  then  a  sound  crept  hol- 
lowly through  her  cold  mouth,  that  at  last  made  up  a 
word — ** Rival!  rival!  me \  Me?*^  And  as  it  grew 
stronger,  more  words — furious  ones  came,  and  her  ruffled 
arm  started  up— oh,  father !  sprung  up  and  tore  open 
her  winding  sheet  at  the  breast,  and  I  heard,  <*  What  if 
this  breast  did  not  give  you  suck  ?  dare  you  wound  this 
heart  within  iti  Dare  you  torture  it!  Bival  met" 
Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  frightful  it  was  to  see  dead  and 
white  lips  sneer,  and  glassy  fixed  eyes  stir  again  to  bit- 
terly curse  one  with  a  look !' 

<•  <  That's  d  -ttfild  dream,  in  truth,'  Marmaduke  replied. 
<  Poor  soul !  her  jealousy  hardly  would  survive  death ; 
and  to  be  jealous  of  her  own  child  ! — What  could  put 
such  fancies  into  such  an  innocent  little  brain  as  my 
Roth's,  I  wonder !  And  did  poor  Alice  not  suckle  you, 
my  dearV  He  missed  the  deeper  meaning  of  these 
fancied  words.  *  And  that  wasn't  all.  I  heard  the  same 
roaring  as  was  all  night  then — ^but— oh,  father! — the 
wildest  winds  that  bellow  among  the  sea  caverns  of  Llan- 
duddno  rocks,  that  snap  the  trees  rooted  in  the  mountain 
stone  off  short,  and  pile  the  waves  up  like  ruins  tum- 
bling alM)ut,  all  along  the  coast,  were  never  like  that  in 
my  dream,  for  that  had  a  frightful  human  voice  !  It  was 
a  terrible  wind  and  a  voice  too,  in  one,  a  wild,  threaten- 
ing, furious,  mad,  maddening  voice — ^for  I  ran  mad  to 
hear  it  when  they  told  me  that  was  my  mothtr't  voice — 
no— it  was  the  **  Fury  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head" 
(what  w  a  Fury  ?  I've  read  of  it,  but  forget — Something 
like  a  mad  ghost  that  has  a  bloody  whip,  isn't  itt) — No 
matter— well !  this  voice  of  this  Fury  was  my  mother's 


turned  into  that  thing !  and  go  where  I  would — it  raved 
behind  me— off  sea  and  off  land,  up  from  earth,  and 
down  from  the  clouds,  and  raging  along  the  beach,  and 
the  mountain's  side,  every  where  that  wind,  or  that  voice 
or  the  wind  followed  me,  a  pale  wretch,  sometimes  turn- 
ing  to  ask  mercy,  sometimes  lying  flat  on  the  earth,  like 
as  praying  for  my  grave  to  let  me  in,  from  it,  and  the 
sound  it  made  was,  "  Ruth  shall  rue!  Ruth  shall  rue  ! 
Ruth  the  wretch !  Ruth  the  wretched  !"  ' 

*<  <  It 's  this  melancholy  life  you  lead  with  me,  poor 
child !  that  gives  you  these  wild  dreani«,'  Marmaduke 
said,  deeply  musing.  *  To  lead  about  a  blind  useless 
being  from  one  sunny  nook  to  another,  is  not  a  life  for  a 
beautiful  young * 

"  She  interrupted  him  eagerly— i<  Melancholy  ? — I 
should  go  melancholy  mad,  if  any  body  bat  I  led  you 
so !  And  oh  !  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  dead— 
that  Alice — my  mother,  I  mean — can  look  down  jeal- 
ously on  your  being  led  by  me,  I  mean  by  any  body  but 
herl  I  would  be  sore  sorry  to  pain  her  poor  ghost,  if  I 
knew  it,  and  indeed  I  do  fancy  that  if  /  were  dying,  I 
should  cry  bitterly  when  I  was  shown  the  new  girl,  or 
the  woman,  or  wife— whatever  it  might  be,  who  must 
take  your  Roth's  office— your  forgotten  Ruth's !  So  I 
can  feel  for  Aer.' 

»(But  you  must  marry,  sweet — will  your  husband 
leave  you  to  me,  think  youV  said  he,  laughing. 

"♦Never! — ffutband ? — I  never  will  give  one,  the 
power  to  part  us  !  never  while  I  live  !  Yet,  what  do  I 
talk  V  And  she  sighed  with  almost  the  deep  hoUowness 
of  groaning. 

**  *  And  what  was  that  deep  sigh  fort'  he  enquired. 
*  I  've  remarked  your  tones  of  voice  altered  of  late"^  how 
low  they  are,  yet  how  sofUy  sweet,  and  how  mournful ! 
What  is  the  matter,  my  own  t — Gone  !' 

"  Ruth  had  vanbhed  at  the  moment  of  his  putting  this 
question." 

The  recital  of  this  dream  had  a  wild  effect  on  Marma- 
duke, who  grew  daily  a  more  and  more  altered  man. 
Ruth  was  pained  to  perceive  a  certain  coldness  in  his 
manner,  some  changes  in  his  mode  of  endearment — and 
an  alteration  in  his  familiar  terms  of  addressing  her — 
and  wist  not  what  could  be  the  cause.  The  dream 
haunted  Marmaduke,  when  Ruth  had  forgotten  it.  *<  Oh ! 
that  I  might  see  her  face  but  once !  and  then  I  should 
see  it  forever !  What  would  her  going  for  ever  be  like  t 
Like  a  death-bell  that  told  me  every  human  heart  but 
my  own  stood  still !  Yet  she  miut  go !  Yes !  she 
must  marry f  but  that 's  a  distant  thing" ;  and  they  will 
have  it  you  are  much  like  me,  Ruth :  yet  you  *re  fair, 
they  say,  but  dark-eyed,  and  I  am  all  dark !  Do  you 
think  you  're  like  me,  child  t"  During  this  soliloquy 
Ruth  happened  to  approach,  was  dumb,  confused,  statue- 
like a  moment,  then  sprung  away  from  sitting  by  him. 
**  That-  can  never  be.  Oh,  no  !  wcU-a-day,  how  should 
that  be  t  But  our  old  folk  talk  silly  about  these  things." 
Marmaduke  was  so  engrossed  in  thought  that  he  heard 
her  imperfectly,  and  soliloquised  aloud  and  unconsciously 
on  a  fresh  topic  **  I  wif^h  I  were  again  at  the  Orme's 
Head  now.  I  was  happier  in  the  eternal  melancholy 
music  of  that  sea,  the  whistling  of  that  gorso  on  the 
bleak  sea  side  down  where  Ruth  and  I  first  walked  to- 
gether, than  I  have  been  here,  in  the  midst  of  sweet 
meadows  and  singing  birds,  and  Conwy  plashing  plea- 
santly against  its  sod  banks."  "  And  so  do  I !"  Ruth 
exclaimed  eagerly,  "  let  us  go  back  there ! — let  us  make 
a  change.  1  do  so  love  the  wildness  of  every  thing  there 
— the  fierce  screaming  sea  birds,  the  hollow  bellowing  of 
our  mountains,  the  storms,  and  the  waves." 

Marmaduke,  soon  after  this,  hears  from  Ruth's  own 
lips  an  innocent  confession  of  the  intimacy — the  affec- 
tion— it  might  be  the  love — and  something  like  an  en- 
gagement between  herself  and  his  nephew.  We  pass 
over  some  part  of  the  story  here,  which  is  very  painful 
in  the  book,  and  would  he  more  so  in  an  abridgement — 
and  simply  mention  that  he  vehemently  urges  Uieir  mar- 
riage,  believing  now  that  she  is  in  love  with  her  cousin, 
and  that,  afler  some  distressing  situations,  Ruth  resolves 
to  tell  William  that  she  never  can  be  his,  and  if  possible 
to  bring  herself  to  tell  Marmaduke  that  she  is  not  his 
daughter.  She  breaks  with  her  lover — but  she  falters 
and  fails  in  all  her  attempts  to  bring  on  such  a  conversa. 
tion  with  her  supposed  father  as  may  end  in  her  com- 
municating to  him  that  strangest  secret  Meanwhile, 
Marmaduke,  who  knows  not  that  she  has  refused  to 
marry  Willitm,  leads  a  solitary  and  almost  insane  life  in 


a  sort  of  cave  hollowed  out  in  the  hose  of  Llandoddao 
rocks  by  the  waves,  not  without  danger  of  his  being 
surprised  by  the  returning  tide,  and  clirobing  the  OnDe's 
Head,  is  often  seen  at  a  height  where  few  would  hate 
believed  it  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  clamber  alone. 
Roth  leads  not  his  steps  now,  but  lives  with  Sophy,  Wil. 
liam's  sister,  who  is  sorely  perplexed  with  her  mysterioai 
conduct,  at  the  farm  in  the  Yale  of  Conwy.  But 
sometimes  she  visits  him — and  on  one  occasion,  afbr 
she  had  been  speaking  passionately,  but  vaguely,  of  her 
determination  never  to  separate  from  him-~he  exclainu, 
"  We  never,  never  will — kiss  your  father,  my  sweet  Inno. 
cent !  nay  do  !  Part !  have  I  been  mad  t  My  own 
dear  child,  dry  your  eyes — ^nay,  let  me  kiss  them  dry. 
Stop  here  this  week — stop  a  month.  Nay,  but  I II  come 
back  to  the  other  farm.  William  must  give  yoo  op.  At. 
least  defer  it,  my  dear :  defer  the  matter."  **  Defer  ^ 
she  said  sobbing.  And  nothing  now  was  talked  of  in  the 
little  round  of  the  hamlet,  and  cots  up  the  Vale  of 
Conwy,  but  the  mysterious  conduct  of  ftther  and 
daughter. 

Marmaduke,  in  the  multitude  of  the  thoughts  within 
him,  at  last  resolves  to  confess  them  all  to  an  elderly 
clergyman  named  Llewellyn,  whose  condition,  character, 
and  occupations,  are  beautifully  described— quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth's  Churchyard  among  the  Moun- 
tains— and  contrasted,  perhaps  needlessly,  though  nato- 
rally,  and  we  fear  in  that  time  truly,  with  those  of  a  sad 
scamp — once  an  exciseman — ^but  who  had  long  been  in 
holy  orders— nick-named  «  Smash,*^  The  pastor  and 
his  friend  walked  out  in  the  twilight — and  here  ii  the 
account  of  what  passed  between  them,  as  far  as  it  might 
be  revealed. 

«*  *  I'm  always  vexed,'  said  the  patient  pastor,  *  when 
that  poor  man  comes  over  the  bay ;  but  if  one  thwarted 
him,  and  shut  our  doors  against  him,  who  knows  how 
much  malice  and  uncbaritableness  we  might  be  acoes. 
sory  to  instilling  into  his  heart  and  poor  blind  sool,  so 
adding  to  his  deformity  in  the  sight  of  God  t  For  a  like 
reason,  I  never  argue  with  him,  for  knowing  it  mnst  be 
a  chastening  hand — ^pray  God  it  be  not  too  heavy  tat 
the  old  man  to  bear ! — an  Almighty  chastening  hand^ 
not  my  feeble  voice,  that  can  alone  reform  him,  what 
would  my  haranguing  do,  but  add  stubbornness  and 
ingratitude  to  his  other  faults  t' 

*«  *  You  're  in  the  right,  sir  1*^  Marmaduke  snddenlj 
broke  forth ;  *  the  least  said  to  an  incorrigible  or  inerita- 
ble  sinner,  is  the  moot  mercy.' 

"  *  And  what  would  you  with  me,  my  friend  and 
neighbour  t'  the  other  enquired  as  they  reached  the 
strand. 

<<  *  In  truth,  I  know  not  what !'  said  Marmadoke  in 
a  hurried  manner — <  advice ;  yet  who  can  adrise  about 
such  a  point  t  More  sympathy,  then, — pity— no— flJAor- 

rence  !  yet  I  wrong  myself some  human  heart  be* 

sides  my  own  to  conceive  what  I  feel,^ — ^but  how  cm 
another  feel  itt  That '«  the  very  point!  I  pant  after 
fellow  feeling  in  a  pin,  a  hideous  perplexity,  the  mj 
essence  of  which  is,  that  my  fellow  men  never  did,  never 
can  feel  it !  The  worst,  the  foulest,  are  as  new-bom 
babes  and  innocents  in  that  !  Let 's  go  beck !  I  may 
make  you  hate  me,  shudder  at  me,  but  never,  never 
make  you  a  sharer,  a  comforter  in  my  most  strange 
trouble !  One  point  that  I  thought  to  ask  advice  on,  I 
have  had  settled  even  now,  by  talking  with  that  man ; 
the  ether  is  not  one  of  human  action — no  matter  of 
choice,  nothing  to  reject  or  admit — but  something  I  tm  - 
already  a  committed  wretch  in  having  dared  to  divalge 
even  thus  far !' 

«  <  Sit  on  this  ledge  of  rock,  I  entreat  yoo,'  said  tbe 
pastor,  trembling  with  the  suddenness  of  this  seenaiog 
confession  of  some  black  sin,  from  one  whose  religioos 
feelings  he  knew  to  be  strong,  and  whose  life,  at  les^ 
while  on  shore,  simple  and  innocent 

"  *  Nay,'  Marmaduke  rejobed,  with  hoHow  voice  of 
suppressed  anguish,  <  lead  me  to  that  shadow.  It  is  the 
cliff,  or  is  night  thickening  eastward,  that  I  see?' 

«« « No,  it 's  that  horn  of  thb  cove  which  cuts oflT^J 
west  and  its  light  from  our  eyes.' — ^  No  matter-'l<*^ 

me  into  some  dark Oh,  father!  let  me  so  call  J<nu 

for  I  know  your  g^oodness,  your  loving-kiodoecf  to  a* 
and  to  all  men,  beyond  any  of  these  old  holy  oMn  ^ 
people  used  to  confess  themselves  to,  and  ciy  to  ^r*- 
ther,  father!— oh,  father!  what  sbafl  I  dot"  Asa 
mortal  father,  too,  one  blest  in  a  sweet daaghtsf;^**^''^ 
cursed  in  one,  I  most  ask  yoo,  what  shall  I  ^*  ^'^ 
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can  I  do  1  Yoa  cannot  more  doat  on  your  sweet  girls 
at  home,  than  I  do  on  mine— yet' 

"« What !  Roth  turned  oat  so  ill  1  Coned  in  Aer  ^ 
My  heart  Meeds  for  her,  as  mach  as  for  you.  Oh !  what 
hu  that  once  innocent  creature  done  V 

»*Ihne  ?  Made  mine  a  happy  life  were  it  ending 
DOW,  by  but  the  short  time  she  was  with  me  here,  where 
ahe  most  not  lead  me  longer !  Oh  never  think  it  was 
the  that  I  meant  cursed  me  I  She  'a  innocence  itself— 
She  his  done  nothing.' 

•  <  Be  composed, — trust  in  God's  promise  to  save  the 
wicked  man's  soul  alive,  who  tometh  away  from  the 
wickedness  he  hath  committed,— and  so  trusting,  now 
trut  me  also  with  this  bidden  sin  that  is  so  heavy  in 
your  breast.' 

'  ui\  talk  and  but  mislead  you,'  answered  Marmaduke. 
*  I  have  BO  heavy^  sin  here  !  I  have  committed  none,  or 
bat  what  belongs  to  the  common  evil  of  our  natures.  It 
is  my  veiy  loathing  of  sinful  thoughts,  and  promptings 
of  the  foul  fiend,  that  drives  me  to  you.' 

<«*Yoa  are  in  danger  then  of  fallings— you  cannot 
renrt  aome  fierce  temptation,  or  fear  you  will  fail  in  the 
conflict  1' 

<*<0h  no,  no,  by  alUeeing  God,  no!  so  &r  from 
thaf- 

"«Nay,  nay,  brother,  keep  to  yourself  the  nature  of 
the  temptation — ^I  have  no  curiosity— I  can  equally  pray 
for  yoor  deliverance,  know  it,  or  know  not.  It  is  be- 
fore God,  not  mao,  we  are  to  prostrate  ourselves,  and  be 
ashamed.  Be  not  angry,  however,  if  I  say — ^be  not  too 
bohl— Let  him  wIbo  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  falL' 

*<  *  Dear  and  go«d  man — ^feel  for  me !  I  have  nothing 
toconfeas !  the  ideas,  the  feelings  that  come  between  me 
aod-^aod— that  (3ear  child  of  mine— are  horrors,  ugly 
horrors,  not  temptations.  This  perplexed  Ulk — this 
detiriom,  as  it  roust  seem  to  you,  is  a  faint  picture — 
wo  'a  me !  but  ti  shadow — of  that  confounding  of  finest 
tod  foulest  feelings,  delicious  and  pure  thoughts,  and 
loalbsome  ones,  that  are  now  for  ever  fighting  here^  and 
here!'  and  he  struck  his  forehead  and  his  breast. 

'"The  only  temptation  I  know,  as  such,  is  the  all-pure 
joy  that  tender  fathers  feel  in  their  dear  daughters ! 
What  you  feel  to  yours — ^what  you'll  feel  to-night  when 
yon  kiaa  her  and  say  **  good  night,  my  love."  That  'a 
what  I  alone  want  Is  that  a  crime  ?  Thai  'a  what  I 
had  for  a  while — that  is  what  I  despair  ever  to  have 
more !  Is  that  a  wish  to  be  confessed  1  Wi*h  beside. 
Heaven  that  hears  me  knows,  I  have  not — I  would  net 
five  to  have— I  would  execute  on  my  most  execrable  self, 
JQstice^  bloody  justice,  could  it  ever  amount  to  that! ' 

^ '  And  what  deprives  you  of  a  father's  happiness  ?  I 
ctn't  yet  understand.' 

** '  You  well  may  not — I  cannot  clothe  the  subject  in 
its  proper  words,  to  startle  a  pure  and  mnoceni-thoughted 
father  alt  at  once.  Ah !  sir,  you  never  dream  of  wishing 
that  dear  child  of  your  bosom,  to  be  not  the  child  of  your 
bosom ;  yot*  are  proud  to  feel  her  your  own — ^you  have 
her  babyhood  in  your  eye  yet !  /  never  knew  I  had 
that  longing  of  my  soul,  foolish  longing!  granted,  a 
biby  girl,  till  in  the  full  beauty — ^yes !  my  «of<^  b  not 
blind — the  glorious  beauty  of  womanhood,  it  burst  upon 
me,  mixed  with  the  blandishments  of  a  sweet  child,  and 
t  helpless  one !  If  yet  you  are  in  the  dark,  I  '11  try  to 
talk  with  something  like  method,  by  the  edge  of  the  sea 
—bat  I  detain  you  firom  home.' 

^  *  Till  midnl^t,  and  welcome,  if  I  can  but  lighten 
yoor  breast  a  grain  of  its  load.  The  curate  will  not  stir 
irter  his  jug  and  pipe  are  given  to  him,  and  the  night 's 
>weet  and  soft  Methinks  I  see  a  little,  and  I  hope,  that 
whereas  I  at  first  feared  that  sin  and  shame  brought  you 
to  me,  u  a  guilty  man,  the  truth  is,  that  a  virtuous  hor. 
rar  of  even  its  image  too  close,  and  a  delicate  purity  and 
over-dread  of  even  an  involuntary  step  out  of  nature's 
(or  oar  second  nature's)  strict  path,  brings  you  to  me 
t*  yoor  adviser,  not  confessor.' 

"The  conversation  that  followed  was  long  and  low, 
*s  jhey  walked  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  by  starlight. 
The  words  of  Marmaduke  as  they  returned,  and  he 

paoeed  near  the  house,  were '80  by  that  time  you 

^  haft  weighed  all  I  have  said,  and  you  will  seal  my 
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doom  t  I  expect  your  judgment  as  I  might  that  of  hea- 
ven  made  audible,  and  will  no  more  think  of  disobe- 
dience to  it,  than  to  the  voice  of  God,  whose  minister 
you  ara.  Two  fates  depend  on  it.  If  my  child  must  be 
a  wife— if  we  must  live  apart — ^if  she  ought  to  become  an 
un-miUing  wife,  and  keep  her  faith,  if  my  heart  burst,  I  '11 
not  rebel  agunst  your  verdict,  it  shall  burst  aUme  /' " 

On  his  way  home,  Marmaduke,  under  the  safe  conduct 
of  the  clergyman's  daughter,  is  met  by  Ruth,  in  gpreat 
alarm  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  who,  struck  at  sight  of 
her  old  ofiice  taken  by  another,  could  not  speak  a  word 
for  a  short  space,  though  she  knew  who  was  his  guide. 
Resuming  her  too  dear  office,  she  walked  happy  by  his 
side. 

<<  The  deep  stillness  of  the  summer  night,  something 
of  boldness  which  dark  and  a  starry  heaven's  free  vaat- 
ness,  and  glooms  of  wood  and  mountain  (for  they  had  to 
pass  along  the  skirt  of  an  ancient  wood  enclosing  a 
monastic  ruin),  never  fail  to  inspire,  and  possibly  the 
recent  view  of  another  leading  him,  these  or  other  deeper 
springs  of  female  resolve  and  strong  emotion,  possessed 
the  forlorn  girl  on  this  solemn  walk. 

**  *  Suppose  it  possible,'  she  began  to  say,  tremulously, 
but,  as  she  proceeded,  energetically,  <  that  I  should  not 
be  your  daughter  after  all !  no  kin  at  all  to  you !  no  more 
nearness  of  blood  than  there  is  between  two  people  that 
may  marry;  not  so  much  of  course  as  between  two  cousins 
(and  a  burning  blush  suffused  her  whole  face) ;  just  as  if  I 
had  been  only  at  nurse  with  Alice  Woolstoncraft,  or  any 
poor  soul  you  was  married  to,  and  directly  forced  away 
from,  as  you  was  from  her ;  ^Uce  no  mother  of  mine ! 
only  <*  make  believe"  so,  as  children  say ;  and  could  you 
love  me  afterwards,  at  all.'  When  I  should  be  nothing 
to  you,  not  your  Ruth,  but  somebody  else's  Kolb,  you 
would  never  care  for  me  more,  -wouid  ye,  nowl'  she  said, 
affecting  playfulness,  *  Dear  Marmaduke  ! — a  funny  way 
of  calling  my  dad ! — make  believe  now  I  'm  a  poor 
strange  girl  on  a  sudden,  you  not  my  father,  §he  not  my 
mother — ^would'nt  that  be  being  quite  a  stranger  ?  And 
now,  do  you  love  me  ?* 

"  This  was  a  wild  start  of  feeling,  in  that  so  soAening 
hour,  and  that  love-whispering  scene  among  the  fragrant 
lime  trees,  and  low  twitter  of  sleepy  birds,  which  the  next 
moment  made  the  impassioned  girl  start  at  herself,  and 
wish  to  God  she  could  recall  the  words !  They  smote 
her  like  guilt,  in  spite  of  truth,  that  told  her  she  but 
veiled  the  simple  fact  as  a  wild  hypothesis ;  for  Marma- 
duke had  not  even  been/ot/er-father  to  her,  and  his  wife 
had  not  been  mother,  and  he  had  never  even  witnessed 
or  shared  at  all  her  part  of  foster-mother,  which  alone 
was  hers.  What  was  he  then  to  her  1  Even  the  sha- 
dow of  affinity  existed  not,  and  a  brief  period's  mockery 
of  a  relationship  alone  stood  between  them  as  a  barrier 
to  mutual  warmer  passions.  Ought  it  to  divide  them,  so 
needing  as  well  as  so  loving  each  other  1  Might  not 
such  a  singular  advent  of  a  tie  render  it  only  firmer, 
fonder,  perhaps  purer,  for  the  short  delusion  1 

*<  All  these  questions  flew  over  the  mind  of  her  com- 
panion  as  a  crowd  of  some  flying  things  might  do  across 
a  sky  of  leaden  hue,  which,  whether  black  as  night,  or 
snowy  as  silver-winged  sea  birds,  the  aroused  eye  cannot 
distinguish  ere  all  are  past,  and  nothing  t«  again  except 
that  sky  of  feaden  hue.  And  yet  they  have  disturbed  its 
calm  and  monotony.  Not  a  word  of  answer  had  he  the 
recollection  to  make,  so  busy  was  he  with  this  wild  |rain 
of  thoughts;  but  when  it  had  passed  over,  then  the 
(imagined)  actual  nature  of  their  connection,  and  his 
own  diseased  state  of  the  imagination,  induced  by  excess 
of  fondness,  and  consisting  rather  of  ominous  fancies  of 
future  unhallowed  fires,  than  any  present  mischief,  like 
that  sky  assumed  an  added  gloom.  Fancy  for  the  very 
first  time  had  been  set  loose,  not  by  his  own  thoughts 
but  by  her  innocent  fears  of  utterly  losing  his  affection, 
forcing  way  from  her  full  heart.  But  fancy  would  not 
return  to  her  restraint.  And  *  Suppose  it  possible  she 
vat  not  my  daughter  after  all!*  This  echo  of  her 
woflfds  was  destined  never  more  to  be  silent  in  the  heart 
of'  Paull,  idle  and  dreamy  as  they  seemed,  till  that  agi- 
tated heart  found  a  sweet  or  dismal  rest — the  rest  of  love's 
.  hav%  9r  life's  end." 


The  good  clergyman  had  undertaken  to  find  out,  for 
Marmaduke,  what  was  truly  the  state  of  Ruth's  affections 
towards  her  cousin,  who  had  been  greatly  exasperated 
by  her  hesitations,  retractations,  and  delays ;  and  having 
employed  his  daughter  for  that  purpose,  she,  from  Ruth's 
blushes  and  agitation,  concluded  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him,  but  averse  to  leave  her  blind  father  without  a 
protector.  The  result  of  her  enquiries  having  been  com- 
municated to  Marmaduke  by  the  pastor,  he  betrayed  no 
strong  emotion ;  «  but  a  paleness,  so  marked  in  ito  steady 
usurpation  of  his  whole  face,  through  all  its  weather, 
marks  and  bronze  of  climate,  so  nearly  amounting  to  the 
complete  bloodless  marble  hue  of  a  corpse."  After  this 
he  commanded  her  to  marry  her  cousin,  and  her  strength 
of  mind  being  completely  subdued,  she  gave  her  consent, 
though  with  a  breiddng  heart  She  now  passed  most  of 
her  life  alone  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places;  but 
prying  eyes  were  upon  her — and  she  had  been  several 
times  observed,  on  any  person  coming  near  her,  to 
huddle  away  some  needle-work,  and  look  like  «  a  guilty 
thing  surprised."  Wan,  sunken-eyed,  and  drooping, 
vulgar  malignity  circulated  the  most  infemous  whispers 
against  her  and  her  father — **  this  privy  preparation  of 
baby-linen  was  necessary" — and  **  the  simple  sea-faring 
youth"  was  pitied  as  about  to  become  the  legal  protector 
of  a  worse  than  spurious  offspring.  ,  The  horrid  rumour 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Llewellyn's  modest  and  virtuous 
daughter ;  and  though  recoiling  from  all  credit  of  such 
a  crime,  she  one  day  told  her  friend  what  had  been  said 
by  many,  and  *<  then  fixing  her  eyes  on  a  little  shut 
basket,  unable  to  speak,  fell  into  hysterical  sobbing." 
Ruth  was  neither  astounded  nor  incensed  by  the  shock- 
ing slander ;  her  only  thought  was,  that  noxo  she  must 
no  longer  assume  the  disguise  of  a  daughter.  Then 
opening  the  basket,  she  took  out  and  unfolded  before 
her  friend — "  an  almost  finished  shroud — her  own." 
That  very  night  she  disclosed  to  Mr.  Llewellyn  the  se- 
cret of  her  birth,  and  broke  a  promise  made  to  the  dying, 
<*  the  last  degree  of  cruel  impiety,  in  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  CambrcBritish  rural  population  even  to  this  day." 

Mr.  Llewellyn  cautiously  broke  to  the  <'  altered  man, 
whose  whole  aspect  had  assumed  something  of  gaunt 
ghostliness  and  wildness,"  the  extraordinary  revelation 
of  his  supposed  daughter;  and  its  effect  upon  him  is 
described  with  prodigious  power.  It  was  not  joy — but 
acute  anguish  and  grief.  <*Ah!  sir,"  at  last  he  said, 
**  what  was  this  you  murmured  on  my  ear  1  or  did  I 
dream  ?  Buth  no  child  of  minel  God  !  I  can  never 
believe  it  *     Not  a  father !"    These  are  indeed 

**  Gleams  of  redeeming  tenderness ;" 

Marmaduke  is  vindicated  from  all  that  might  have  seemed 
questionable,  or  worse  than  questionable,  in  his  distract- 
ed love  for  his  daughter,  and  we  **  sympathise  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  good  man  in  this  evidence  of  hb  neigh- 
bour's purity  of  secret  mind ;  for  grief  and  regret  were 
the  first  visible  signs  of  returning  consciousness."  The 
darker  idea  of  some  unholy  flame,  instead  of  proving  its 
reality,  by  now  leaping  out  the  sphere  of  troubled 
dreams  into  life,  as  the  barrier  was  removed,  had  vanish- 
ed as  a  dream  ;  but  the  father's  love,  distinct  and  pure, 
survived  the  ordeal,  and  came  forth  mourning  over  the 
loss  of  its  object,  instead  of  being  swallowed  up  in  any 
more  selfish  species  of  passion. 

They  who  had  been  most  forward  to  spread  the  horrid 
calumny  were  as  forward  to  crush  it,  and  to  believe  the 
truth.  Old  rumours,  corroborative  of  Ruth's  confession, 
were  revived  ;  and  Marmaduke  having  obtained  a  certain 
clue  to  the  residence  of  a  person  important  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  fact,  set  out  with  a  boy  for  bis  guide, 
to  a  hut  in  a  sequestered  spot,  tenanted  by  an  ancient 
woman  of  the^^bstetric  (also  the  black)  art,  who  had 
been  the  agent  io  yhp  strange  yet  tender  stratagem  of  his 
deceased  wife.  B«|  Kiot  till  he  had  written  thus  to 
Ruth  :— 

**  Daughter  of  my  heart  still !  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give !  I  believe  you  only  deceived  me  at  first,  in  pity  to 
a  dying  woman,  and  afterwards  in  love  for  me.  We 
will  not  part.  Nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  shall 
now  divide  your  hand  frt>m  mine,  my  sweet  guide,  my 
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obilU,  my  all  io  IhU  worki.  Be  comforted  and  live  for 
me,  ai\(l  so  that  yoa  live  -with  me,  make  whatever  your 
owu  inoocent  love  likes  of  your  poor  blind  friend, 

*♦  Mabmjlduke." 

liCt  uf  now  accompany  him  to  Margery  FouIke*s 
hovel. 

"  They  had  met  no  creature  ki  their  way,  even  up  to 
the  moment  of  reaching  the  very  rock  and  huge  mound 
described  as  the  site  of  Margery's  house,  neither  had  any 
smoke  been  discoverable.  At  last  they  stood  on  an 
eminence  of  seared  sod,  with  huge  stones  and  deep 
*         gorse  clumps,  and  which  sunk  ubruptly  before  them. 

"  *  We  must  go  back,  we're  out  of  all  track  here,*  said 
the  lad.  <  I  think  she's  surely  dead  ;  there  was  no  smoke 
a)t  round  every  where ;  and  I  don't  know  the  exact  spot 
now  we  're  at  it,  though  it  looked  distinct  as  a  reef  out 
of  the  sea,  a  bit  ago.  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  what's 
that  sound  V  cried  the  boy,  bending  his  ear  to  the  earth, 
when  he  saw  behind  an  angular  bit  of  crag,  a  deep  hole 
with  stakes,  whisped  round  with  fern  stalks;  felt  a  feeble 
creeping  up  of  some  warm  vapour  in  his  face,  invisible 
in  the  light  as  smoke,  though  smoke  it  was,  it  was  so 
trifling ;  and  then  a  voice  said  from  under  their  feet, 
with  the  languor  of  illness,  •  What  be  ye  wanting  there  1' 
the  sound  taking  strange  hollow ness  thus  ascending  out 
of  the  earth,  as  it  were,  up  the  aperture.  The  hut  was 
in  fhct  beneath  their  feet.  A  great  weight  of  earth  and 
turfs  bad  been  piled  as  roof  to  this  subterranean  abode, 
partly  formed  of  the  excavated  mound,  probably  an  an- 
cient tumulus  containing  ashes  of  the  dead  (generally 
to  be  found  in  these  regular  hillocks,  with  an  adjacent 
cairn,  such  as  was  seen  close  by),  and  for  the  chimney 
or  funnel  use  had  been  made  of  a  rift  in  the  mountain 
•tone.  A  few  steps  wouid^  have  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  this  wild  roof,  with  deep  gorse  for  eaves,  beneath 
which  was  the  cavern-like  entrance,  marked  by  a  few 
white  peat  ashes  thrown  forth,  a  pitcher,  and  water 
dipped  out  of  the  dingy  sluggish  little  stream,  such  as 
creeps  through  the  soil  of  peat  moss  in  such  places. 

**  Thej/  found  their  way  off  the  house  top,  round  and 
down  and  into  the  house  itself.  A  shiiveled  face, 
•moked,  blear-eyed,  yet  deathly  wan,  through  that  mask 
of  smoke,  stain,  and  wrinkles,  was  just  visible,  as  coming 
forth,  disturbed,  not  alarmed  ;  and  a  decrepit  form  bowed 
almost  double  with  age,  so  that  it  seemed  an  exertion  to 
her  to  raise  her  visage  enough  tu  gaze  at  theirs,  came 
moaning  towards  them. 

«t  <  I  've  come  for  ye  to  tell  my  fortune,  mother.'  Mar- 
maduke  began,  jocosely,  partly  because  he  was  happy, 
and  more  from  an  awkwardness  in  commencing  his 
business.  And  now  he  begged  the  youth  to  divert  him- 
self outside,  while  he  addressed  her.  But  the  woman 
was  too  near  that  grave  she  seemed  to  desire  as  much  as 
to  need,  to  be  alive  to  jukes,  or  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his  address* 

<«*Go,  go  thee  ways,  foolish  man!'  she  muttered 
d^gpnr^ii^gly.  *  think  ye,  if  I  could  tell  fortunes,  I  could 
not  mend  'em  too,  somehow — and  then,  would  /  be  here  ? 
No  more  need  to  deceive  folk  now  !  Td  best  make  my 
peace  with  Him  I  can't  deceive.' 

**  *  Let  roe  pour  you  a  thimbleful  of  rum,  good  dame, 
I  've  a  drop  in  a  bottle.' 

"  «  None  o'  your  rum  for  me !  What's  brought  you 
here  ?  I  can't  see  but  just  one — wasn't  there  two  on 
ye  t  You  talk  like  a  foreigner,  and  are  free,.like  a  sailor- 
man.  If  ye  come  to  tak  my  goods,  here  be  none  for  ye; 
and  if  ye  seek  my  life,  so  as  yc  will  show  the  mercy 
you'U  wani  some  day,  snd  stop  while  I  any  a  prayer  or 
two,  mayhap  ye'U  take  it  just  as  easy  as  my  death-hour 
will,  or  easier :  so  it'«i  much  rtiatter  vhat  ye  want,  pud- 
deiing  and  tramping  over  my  head«  God's  will  be  done. 
Lord  !  forgive  me !' 

'*  Enfeebled  in  mind  and  frame,  through  solitude  and 
sorrow  and  age  combined,  she  mingled  human  ariger 
with  human  sullen  resignation^  But  her  hearer  was 
■hocked,  and  by  degrees,  after  blowing  up  hec  embers 
for  her,  and  almost  forcing  on  her  a  cordial,  woo  on  her 
•o  as  to  elicit  a  few  answers  to  his  questions. 

«>  (  Bid  you  know  a  person  they  ealied  Alice  Wool- 
atoBcraft — Paall  was  her  husband's  name—*  aian  that 
was  press'd  onoe  V 

"  *  To  be  sore  I  did.* 

**'  Did  she  ever  bear  a  child  while  lie  was  off,  that  was 
christened  Buth  ?  DidnH  you  come  as  midwifo,  Mar- 
gtiyr 
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•«  The  old  woman  tried  to  view  his  face. 

<•  <  Who  are  you,  come  to  tempt  me  to  tell  a  lie  again, 
and  anger  my  God  that  has  heard  too  often  my  curaes 
of  rage,  as  well  as  my  many  wicked  lies  1  I  have  told 
that  lie,  you  seem  to  know ;  but  why  are  ye  so  citnt^ 
now,  as  to  want  me  to  tell  it  o'er  again  1  She  never 
bore  babct  not  the,  manchild  or  womanchild — never  .'* 

^  A  mournful,  a  childless  pain,  shot  across  the  heart 
of  her  hearer  at  this  full  last  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
which  had  yet,  but  a  little  before,  buoyed  that  heart  like 
a  reprieve  from  death !  His  eyt*  swam  in  tears,  and  he 
was  ready  to  ejaculate,  '  Farewell,  my  daughter  !  So 
ends  my  dream  of  h  father  T** 

Here  the  scene  shiiU,  and  we  are  removed  to  the 
Orme's  Head,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  attempted  exe- 
cution of  a  rash  and  violent,  though  under  the  circum- 
stances not  inexcusable,  scheme  of  William  Paull's  to 
get  possession  of  the  person  of  Ruth  who  had  so  often 
broken  her  engagement  to  marry  him,  and  lately  on  the 
very  day  appointed  for  the  marriage.  But  we  must  give 
the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  Marmaduke's  inter- 
view with  Margery  Foulke ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  with  some  abatement  on  the  score  of  language 
and  of  keeping,  it  will  not  sufler  from  comparison  with 
almost  arty  scene  of  like  character  in  the  novels  or  ro- 
mances of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"*  Alice  Woolstoncraft  never  bore  babe,  n>anchild, 
or  womanchild,  never !' 

<*Afier  the  mournful  pause  already  mentioned,  poor 
Paull's  long  farewell  to  the  father-feeling,  he  quickly 
revived,  and  with  aHrembling  of  anxious  curiosity,  said, 

"  '  And  now,  as  you  see,  I  know  every  thing  else — 
how  you  brought  a  child  ncross  the  bay,  a  new-born  one, 
for  that  poor  creature  to  pass  off  on  me,  for  hers  and 
my  child' — 

♦« «  Toure,  did  ye  say  1  Then  you  're  the  husband 
come  back  V  She  interrupted  him,  but  with  torpid  in- 
difierenoe.  *I  did  hear  some  talk  of  his  l)eing  come 
home,  or  dream  it,  melhinks*-and  you're  he,  are  youl 
Yes,  we  meant  to  cheat  you-— but  you  came  too  late- 
well,  well  \  it 's  all  one  now.' 

**  *  And  iiOTP,  dear  good  woman,  tell  me  who  were  the 
parents  who  could  part  with  that  beautiful  poor  naked 
thing,  and  let  you  bear  it  off  in  a  boat  over  waves  and 
— who  was  her  mother  1  who  was  the  fathei  V 

*<  The  woman  seemed,  or  was,  of  great  age ;  but  long 
living  alone,  and  that  loathsome  sort  of  despair  that  fro- 
ward  minds,  when  worldly  hope  is  quite  gone,  sink  into, 
and  long  habit  of  hating  mankind  for  having  imputed 
to  her  crimes  beyond  what  she  had  ever  contemplated— 
all  these  tended  to  shut  her  up,  as  it  were,  with  her  evil 
and  wretched  self,  thus  to  give  added  appearance  of  a 
near  departure  from  a  world  she  loathed,  and  its  crea- 
tares  that  she  shunned  and  was  shunned  by. 

<«  But  his  last  question  seemed  like  the  spear  of  Ilhuriel 
to  conjure  up  the  whole  fierce  woman,  beneath  this 
living  shell  or  coffin,  as  such  a  ruinous  carcass  might  be 
almost  called,  and  to  his  question,  *  who  was  the  father !' 
— *  I'd  bless  God  yet  before  I  die,  if  man  or  devil,  black 
art  or  black  dog,  would  tell  me  that  /  Yet,  God  take 
me,'  she  added  with  dropt  voice,  looking  at  her  two  arm- 
bones  loosely  lapped  in  sallow  shriveled  skin  (for  such 
the  two  arms  she  held  up  appeared)  now  trembling  with 
passion,  and  curving  the  long-nailed  fingers,  with  the 
action  of  a  hawk's  foot  just  clutching  a  prey,  as  express- 
ing their  readiness  to  tear  out  the  eyes  of  the  object  of 
her  long  deliberate  rage  of  revenge,  burning  yet  under 
ashes, — '  God  take  me  !  helpless  wretch  that  I  am,  what 
could  /do,  if  I  was  told  V 

"  »  But  you  knew  the  mother  ?* 

"  <  Aye,  I  ought  to  know — my  ovm  only  ehild^  I  ought 
to  know  !     And  a  good  girl,  and  good  to  me  till'*- 

"  »  Your  own,  was  it  your  daughter!— My  God  !  are 
you  my  Ruth*8  grandmother  then  1 — and  shall  we  never 
know  who-^' 

*« »  What  could  /do,  if  I  wa«  told  V  her  hollow,  now 
horrid,  voice  kept  reiterating  to  herself,  her  hands  now 
clenched  into  two  trembling  impotent  fists,  and  her  tooth- 
less gums  working  like  the  jaws  of  ruminating  beasts, 
only  more  rapidly — with  the  action,  as  impotent  of  pur- 
pose— of  a  raging  gnashing  of  teeth, 

« « But  the  mother — yonr  danghter.^oe8  she  live  V 

<*  *  No,  no  ! — she's  in  her  dry  bones,  poor  creature, 
and  I  Aeiv  in  the  flesh — such  flesh  as  /Ai«  is-^-against 
right  course  of  nature,'  and  she  grasped  up  the  whole 
ramaining  nuisclat  of  bar  left  arm  betweas  hm  thmnb 


and  linger — *  She  did  not  deeire  to  live and  /,  I  was 

cruel  to  her— /Aa<'«  the  curse  on  me !' 

"*  What  waa  your  daughter's  name  1— where  lifed 
ahel' 

**  *  Elizabeth.' 

«*  *  Ha  !'  Something  struck  the  mind  of  iier  now 
trembling  interrogator,  which  allowed  but  this  inieijec 
tion,  and  instantly  plunged  him  into  dumb  deepest 
reverie.  His  heart  b^an  to  palpitate  meat  violeotlj,  a 
dizzy  whirling  of  a  moment  seized  his  braio,  his  veiy 
knees  knocked  together :  some  fatal  past,  known  ouljr  la 
himself,  was  presented,  like  a  phantasiua  which  wmf 
evil  worker,  or  that  human  rain  herself,  as  a  4emoDiac 
sorceress,  conjured  op  to  stand  like  his  own  black  death- 
Bcaffold  before  his  mind's  eye.  ConscieDce  took  tbr 
alarm,  and  all  was  dismal  aa  death  and  the  judgment 
itself  shadowing  his  soul  eouid  make  it,  in  that  piDW. 
Suddenly  he  b^r8t  forth — »  Elizabeth  Foulke !  Your 
name's  Foulke  ?  Betsy  Foulke,  I  thank  God  f  But 
.she  was  muttering  in  her  stupidity  of  exbaastion  tfter 
such  «  rage,  lung  unawakeacd,  though  never  dead,  asd 
noticed  not  his  words. 

**  *  Yei  who  coukl  not  be  croel  ?  SJie,  my  onl^  Brfp^ 
came  home  crying,  blushing,  hiding  her  head,  poor  crea- 
ture !  and  instead  of  helping  ne,  most  have  belp—l 
was  old,  old  then !  If  that  had  been  all  *:  Bst  sber 
came  to  shame  me — to  bear  a  bastard  to  call  me  granny^ 
to  be  dragged  up  through  years  of  our  poor  bslplets 
selves  only,  and  never  a  father  tor  'r.  For  never  wobid 
the  poor  ruined  creature  tell  me  who  waa  its  faibsr,  and 
she  never  told  I  T  was  enough  to  make  me  crodr 
make  me  mad^  wasn't  it  t  The  soft  creators  that  did 
never  knew  will  bat  aaine  before,  to  refuse  to  tell,  wbeo 
it  was  what  woukl  hare  taken  the  charge  off  iba,  tnd 
got  the  little  torment  a  man's  protectioa'?  But  she  wis 
always  shamefaced,  dear  child  !  and  it 's  my  belief  it  was 
some  married  nan  was  the  dog — aH  the  plagses  of  hell 
follow  him  !  But  she  said  it  were  no  goed  to  tell,  for 
he  would  never  be  seen  more — and  she  should  Rererire 
him  more !  and  then  she  fell  into  'sferiesk''  *^Car9e  hiuT 
said  I,  <  who  brought  this  upon  two  lone  women  P  and 
I'd  have  her  said  Amen  £  but » I  waa'/,  mother,  Mldiif 
she  said.  *  Out  with  ye,,  then,  into  the  iwyn,  irilk  ibk 
harlot  ohape^  and  lye4n  frhere/  God  pafdon  roe  f  Tfe 
said,  and  she'd  sit  crying  ootsida  our  thvcshold— '  Will 
ye  tell,  to  come  in  1  Wifl  ye  evroe  him,  to  coirie  io^ 
out  of  the  sleet  and  snow  t' — *  I  ean*/,  mother !  and  ifae 
sooner  it  freezes  me  to  the  heart  the  better  !^osly  for 
my  poor  unborn  thing's  sake,  let  ose  in,  mother  T  So 
we  went  on  !     So  we  went  on  T 

t<  1  Wretch  I  did  you  leave  her  to  perish  in  the  ssow  ?*" 

«< «  Wretch  in  your  own  teeth  V  lelerted  tbs  wretcbad 
woman,  her  dormant  nature  now  roased — '  did  I  nj 
such  a  thing  1  I  lay  on  our  earth  fiow  that  sks  migiit 
lie  on  the  one  bedstick  I  had,  and  all  I  eeuld  get  ber  t 
got ;  but  I  had  planned  what  to  do  with  the  Brat  ere  ii 
came.  For  many  a  time  did  your  poor  wife  (if  yoo  he 
the  man]  come  to -consult  me,  the  <  cunning  woman' i> 
they  called  me,  about  her  misfortune,  as  she  caHtd  it— 
in  not  having  family  like  other  wives,  and  askiog  stool 
*  charms'  and  the  like  lies  and  vanities,  to  make  an  tlte- 
ration,  and  she  was  for  ever  fancying  herself  io  the  wij 
to  l»e  happy,  and  she'd  cry  and  say  she  knew  her  hadnoJ 
would  soon  cease  loving  her  unleas— ' 

"♦Margery  Foulke  to  your  certain  name,  iia'l  iiT 
asked  Paull  again,  inattentive  to  her  words. 

"  *  Aye,  aye,  poor  old  Madge  Foulke  's  my  name.  So 
she'd  cry,  and  when  the  man  was  ofl*,  how  *he  did  tikt 
on,  because  he'd  come  and  find  no  hope  of  a  little  one! 
— Now  when  my  poor  child  waa  in  that  way,  to  herao^ 
row  and  mine^^I  bethought  me  what  it  was  to  bs  rick, 
and  what  a  pity  it  wasn't  that  foolish  wife  that  was  pref 
nant,  in  place  of  my  one  poor  lamb  of  my  hosoni.  And 
it  was  I  did  put  the  thing  in  her  bead,  and  /did  scheme 
every  thing,  and  I'll  say  so  to  the  man  her  husband  if  bt 
were  ever  to  come  back  at  last.  Fm  afeard  of  ootbiag 
alive  snd  nothing  dead !  And  did  somebody  say  he  did 
come  hack  1  Pid  I  dream  you  are  the  very  JBtn*  ^  >^ 
so  dim  through  a  fog  there  of  my  old  eyes,  blind  of 
smoke,  and  tears  too  in  theur  time  1  To  be  suit  I  wl»« 
else  was  I  talking  tot' 

" '  Where  died  she,  this  unhappy  Elizabeth  Fwlker 
Paull  now  asked,  who  bad  not  ceased  to  tremble  doii^ 
this  burst  of  her  long-pent  bu^cDs  of  raemonr. 

«*«Beuy  Olitsk!  that  wa«»A<r  nama— -wyJ*J 
Bju^rtr!    Gk>d  help  bitr  pridai,  poor  i^M !  r«M  I 
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wM  tice^sif  ^^  naine— proud  of  her  that  was  to  be  my 
ffaamt.  Tve  had  two  haabanda,  maa,  but  never  a  babe 
of  my  budy  but  her,  and  some  villain  unknown  made  me 
cnne  myself  that  I  had  not  been  barren,  as  that  woman.' 

"  *  Jio  more  !'  Paoll  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  despera- 
tion, <  I  won't  hear  any  mare ! — Ruth  i$  my  daughter ! 
Heaven  I  Heaven !  why  have  yon  avenged  the  wrong 
of  the  mother,  through  mcA  an  instrument  1  Why 
DODO  bat  my  own  child  V 

Wnd  involution  of  crime  with  misery  !  But  we  must 
bony  on  to  the  catastrophe.  Ruth  falls  into  the 
hands  of  William  PauU's  associates,  the  chief  of  whom, 
one  Shakcrly,  a  desperate  villain,  had  purposed  to  carry 
her  off  for  himself,  and  had  a  boat  with  a  crew  ready  to 
row  him  with  his  prey  out  to  sea.  Marmaduke,  not  far 
from  the  place  where  this  diabolical  rape  was  to  be  com- 
gritted,  had  flung  himself  down,  after  his  visit  to  the 
b^«s^  a  hollow  of  the  "  Marsh  of  the  Monks,"  and 
doie  by  a  small  rushy  pool  was  lying  asleep — but  in 
coo voldons— when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  footsteps  of 
MTiUiam  Fault  Starting  to  his  feet,  not  from  being 
awakened,  but  in  some  frightful  dream,  for  his  words 
were  part  of  one,  though  his  eyelids  were  uplifted,  and  his 
ejes  stared  wildly,  he  exclaimed,  *•  How  long  have  you 
been  watching  me  asleep  t  Dreams  are  nature's,  not 
oun.    How  dare  you,  sir,  pry  into  my  brain  and  heart, 

when  exhausted  nature ^what  have  I  been  saying  ? 

Where's  she  ?  Have  patience,  boy  !"  His  nephew 
having  soothed  him  as  well  as  he  could,  Roth  became 
the  satject  of  their  speech.  Paull  had  resolved  to  drop 
in  eternal  oblivion  his  last  discovery,  and  let  the  fact 
itand  simply,  that  he  was  the  real  father,  without  the 
fruitless  avowal,  to  William  at  least,  of  the  fate  of  the 
mother.  So  he  implored  his  nephew  without  delay  to 
make  Roth  his  wife;  but  William,  though  altogether 
ignorant  of  Ruth's  fatsl  passion,  had  for  some  time  been 
convinced  that  her  heart  was  not  his,  and  must  have 
been  given  to  another,  though  to  whom  he  could  not 
conjectore,  and  with  proper  pride,  and  a  feeling  better 
than  pride,  resigned  all  claim  to  her,  and  had  only  to 
pra;  that  she  might  be  happy.  He  had  repented  of  his 
plan  to  seize  her  person,  and  believed  she  was  safe  under 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Llewellyn,  and  had  no  suspicion 
I  of  Shakerly's  projected  outrage.  At  that  moment  Ruth 
I  comes  flying  with  torn  garments,  pursued  by  Shakerty 
and  lus  gang,  and  Marmaduke  in  his  blindness  assisting 
William  in  the  rescue,  the  ravishers  are  overpowered  ; 
and  the  Three  Friends  take  their  way  to  the  parsonage. 

There  Marmaduke,  **  with  a  sort  of  sunken ness  of 
spirit  and  heart  as  well  as  voice,"  in  making  his  strange 
diiciosure  to  the  clergyman,  confined  himself  to  briefly 
assuring  him  that  after  all  Ruth  vas  hit  own  undoubted 
^  daughter — that  the  contrary  opinion  had  proved  to  be  a 
mistake— and  he  left  it  to  his  paternal  kindness  to  impress 
that  certain  fact- on  the  mind  of  his  long  mistaken  child 
--and  to  reconcile  her  to  a  speedy  marriage  with  her 
eoosio— for  **  what  protector  has  ^e  else  1" — "  My  dear 
neighbour,  baa  she  not  you,  her  father  1"  He  but 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled  dii>mally,  and  was 
silent. 

Ruth  needed  an  hour  or  two's  sleep,  and  as  she  was 
retiring  to  a  chamber  in  the  lowly  parsonage,  Paull  called 
her  back,  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  his  blessing,  in  a 
aotenn,  new,  and  mysterious  manner,  but  with  such 
soothing  tenderness,  that  she  suspected  no  evil — and 
lovingly  entreated  him  to  go  to  rest. 

During  the  supposed  sleep  of  Ruth,  Paoll  had  a  long 
and' affecting  conversation  with  the  pastor ;  he  saw  Wil- 
liam too,  and  to  him,  as  her  husband,  and  to  that  benig- 
nant man,  as  second  father,  he  committed  Ruth,  during 
his  absence,  for  he  was  about,  he  told  them,  to^  take  a 
journey.  . 

"It  was  "already  twilight  when  a  shepherd  of  the 
promontory  came  running  in,  without  stopping  to  knock, 
and  sought  the  vicar  through  private  rooms,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  tell  that  he  had  seen  Paull  the  blind  man  stealing 
tinder  the  high  rocks  of  Llanduddno,  there  rising  like  a 
wall  to  the  height  of  the  highest  cathedral,  the  seaward 
buttresses  of  the  dreadful  Ormc's  Head,  although  it  was 
t  spring  tide,  the  sea  running  in,  and  the  passage  ob- 
literated at  high  tide,  and  always  without  an  exit,  except 
ttts  those  deep  watery  caves,  worn  by  the  action  of  the 
«a. 

1  No  time  was  to  be  lost— -strange  doubts  of  his  design 
^"^uteoed  the^cheek  of  the  religious  man,  who  had  be- 
**■>•  deeply  interested  in  the  fiUet  of  the  father  and 
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daughter— but  he  imposed  silence  on  his  household,  to 
avoid  terrifying  the  poor  w«^ried,  and  still  sleeping  giri : 
but  except  Kttiy,  who  stayed  in  doors,  all  were  quickly 
at  the  near  end  or  aperture  of  the  avenue.  No  storm 
threatened,  but  a  great  swell  of  the  sea,  and  its  advance 
with  all  the  force  of  a  spring-tide,  aided  by  some  wind 
blowing  on  shore,  had  in  itself  all  the  terrors,  if  not  the 
uproar  of  a  storm,  and  the  deadliness  of  a  hundred 
storms,  on  such  a  shore.  Wo  to  whatever,  existing  by 
breath,  should  be  caught  in  that  lessening  prison,  walled 
beyond  the  cunning  of  any  architect  or  tyrant  that  ever 
contrived  a  dungeon  or  a  to^er !  The  vicar  would  not 
be  restrained  from  advancing  a  long  way  into  that  im- 
passable gorge  of  cliff  and  ocean,  now  flinging  its  long 
breadth  of  froth,  nearer  and  nearer,  high  in  air,  like  a 
mighty  beast,  secure  in  his  mightiness, — advancing  in 
measured  pace  tossing  his  wrath's  foam.  The  rest, 
William,  the  shepherd,  and  one  other  person,  followed 
him  to  the  furthest  extent  possible  with  safety  ;  all  then 
joined  in  one  long  shout  to  the  unseen  adventurous  man, 
but  the  sea  was  too  loud,  with  its  fresh  breeze,  and  its 
furiously  running  tide,  to  allow  hope  of  their  being  heard. 
Nothing  answered  but  rock  birds,  cormorants,  and  puflins, 
that  came  flying  out  overhead  with  their  shrill  cbngoor 
of  many  jnotes ;  yet  did  that  long,  hopeless  shout  of  the 
human — and  that  following  wild  discord  of  thte  sea-birds' 
voices,  seem  less  dismal  than  the  succeeding  and  last — 
the  superhuman,  solitary,  immense  voice  of  the  deep, 
when  considered  as  the  trump  of  its  invading  march — 
the  dead  march  of  the  towering  waves  closing  in  on  a 
single  human  being,  certainly  somewhere  in  the  jaws  of 
that  destruction !  The  silence,  and  that  solemn  sound 
dreadful  as  the  silence,  and  the  lengthened  desolate  per- 
spective, dwindling  to  what  seemed  a  mere  ledge  alrc^y 
of  the  rock-strewn  beach,  lost  in  the  tossing  and  leaping 
white  of  surf,  this  dire  perspective,  that  low  thunder  of 
sound,  that  death-silence  of  the  pause,  all  struck  funereal 
horror  on '  every  sense  of  every  one  of  the  party  now 
stopping  baffled,  thus  unanswered  except  by  wild  crea- 
tures and  wild  waves-— compelled  to  turn,  and  hnrry  for 
their  own  lives,  yet  certain  that  a  devoted  li£e  must  there 
be  left  behind. 

*'  William  had  recovered  enough  to  rejoin  those  who 
had  reached  the  top  ridges  of  headland  overlooking  the 
beach ;  that  dreadful  prison  in  which  Marmaduke  had 
immured  himself  to  meet  death,  with  a  steady  eye  and 
stern  welcome,  on  its  frightful  slowness  of  advance, 
bringing  his  watery  shroud  to  the  living  man,  in  the  near 
and  nearer  surf-foam,  and  his  only  dirge  in  the  measured 
thunder-peal  of  every  falling  wave. 

**  The  lone  extent  of  his  death-vault  was  however  so 
great,  that  it  was  merely  at  random  they  could  fix  on  any 
spot  of  the  long  range  of  precipice,  over  the  brink  of 
which  the  bolder  might  halloo  down,  or  the  bolder  still, 
such  as  the  samphire-gatherer  (turned  shepherd)  might 
make  an  experimental  descent  from,  perhaps  so  far  down 
as  to  reach  the  determined  suicide  with  the  voice.  Yet 
this  could  do  little,  as  it  would  be  too  late  for  him  to 
regain  the  entrance  of  his  dire  watery  cloister,  and  im- 
possible to  scale  perpendicular  crags. 

<*  Thus,  in  this  qniet  little  green  nook  of  country 
(under  a  moon  now  come  forth  refulgent,  so  calm,  so 
safe-looking !)  some  were  hunting  for  the  corpse  of  its 
most  lovely  native-born,  with  many  tears ;  others  were 
trying  to  drives  heavy  boat  down  the  rough  beach  stones, 
with  noisy  but  zealous  dint  of  strength ;  and  others 
perilously  peering  over  craggy  edges  of.clifi*,  that  lifted 
them  to  a  level,  in  their  eye,  with  the  tremendous  Pen- 
roanmaur,  seen  dusky  in  moonlight  shade,  just  across  the 
bay ;  and  two  already  fixing  ropes  (used  in  taking  puf- 
fin's eggs)  in  two  or  three  parts,  to  suspend  themselves 
even  over  that  brink,  and  down  those  terrible  and  sharp- 
jutting  wails,  worse  than  smooth  perpendicular — all  was 
distress,  dismay,  and  a  tragedy  in  act  or  expectation, 
where  all  had  teen  peace  and  a  fine  sunset  and  happy 
cottages,  so  lately. 

*'  A  cloudless  moon,  and  brilliant  evening  sky,  bur- 
nished, as  it  seemed,  by  the  fresh  sweeping  of  the  breeze 
across  its  deep  blue  and  all  its  stars,  now  gave  to  the 
eye  of  the  man  daringly  descending  by  the  rope,  the 
whole  bird's-eye  view  of  the  now  very  narrow  beach  be- 
low. He  saw  it  already  washed  over  by  every  dash  of 
the  broad  sea-sweep,  the  light  snowy  foam-shower  (a 
treacherous  beauty,  glittering  in  the  moonshine,  lovely 
yet  so  deadly),  quite  shutting  the  black  conspicuous 
atones  below  from  his  eye,  as  if  overarching  whatever 


was  below  of  life,  though  this  as  yet  was  but  an  illusion 
of  the  sight,  for  some  little  of  even  the  lower  sandy 
smooth  part  of  the  strand  was  yet  visible  on  each  retire* 
ment  of  the  sea. 

«  A  general  cry  rose  now  among  those  behind,  on  the 
top— the  man  suspended  having  shouted  op  to  the  man 
minding  the  rope,  and  he  to  Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  was  on 
his  knees  scrambling  to  look  over,  and  to  the  rest — that 
he  could  see  Marmaduke  distinctly. 

« <  Cry  to  him !'  was  the  general  voice.  *  Can  yoQ 
let  down  another  rope  t     What's  he  doing  V 

*«  *  Not  another  rope,  nor  ten  on  end,  would  reach  him  ! 
He  waves  his  hand  to  us  slowly,  and  he  walks  quite 
calm,  just  stepping  back  and  back  a  little  from  the  surf: 
the  horridest  |mrt  of  the  cliflf  too,  he's  under  !  It's  a 
sheer  wall,  I  know  it  well,  forty  fathoms  high  over  hie 
head ;  that's  all  he  has  to  step  back  to !  Only  a  cavern 
there  is,  and  that's  shallow ;  not  ten  minutes'  life  will 

that  give  him ! I've  cried  to  him,  again,  but  I  hear 

no  voice  answer.' 

*<*rve  caught  birds  many  a  fathom  deep,  myself,' 
William  exclaimed.  *  Let  me  try  that  other  rope,  and 
get  down  to  you  I'  he  hallooed  down. 

« <  It's  quite  useless !' 

"  Another  still  ooore  agitated  outcry  and  atir  now  ran 
among  the  group,  mixed  with  a  most  lamentable  ciy  and 
groan  from  the  young  man. 

"*I  see  somebody  oc  something  upright,  come  all 
along  the  beach,  narrov  beach  'tis  now !'  the  man  said 
to  those  above,  and  the  man  on  the  brink  saw  it  too,  <  so 
narrow  that  the  surf-froth  breaks  over  her,  and  drivea 
her  up  on  the  very  foundation  of  the  rough  rock,  oflf  the 
sand,  quite !' 

" » ffer  ?  how  ! — is  it  a  woman  V 

**  <  God  in  heaven  knows  what  it  is !  a  woman  from 
the  grave,  I  believe — the  moon  shines  full  upon  her- 
bs !  no-w  he  cries  to  us — he  cried  out  dreadfully  then— 
a  melancholy  long  cry  it  was.  'T  was  not  to  tie  he 
cried — it  was  to  her,  to  that  person ;  now  he's  like  a 
madman  !  now  he^  throwing  his  arms  all  about,  and  to 
the  sky  and  to  the  sea !  Hark !  he  cried  out  again  t 
now  he  has  rushed  to  meet  her,  she's  come  up  to  him. 
They're  embracing !  Mercy  upon  us,  and  keep  us,  sure 
it's  a  ghost !  If  ever  I  saw  grave-clothes  in  my  life, 
that's  a  9hrond  it  wears  !  Look !  look  you,  man  !  look 
down  all  of  ye,  isn't  it  walking  in  a  ahroud  1  Yes,  it 
ii  a  shroud — but  it  is  a  living  woman  !' 

<*  *  But  who  1     Is  it  not  Ruth  V 

«*  Who  can  see  thati' 

"  *  Do  you  see  them  now  !' 

**  *  No,  he's  gone,  after  throwing  his  arms  round  her, 
gone  up  the  shore  like  mad,  carrying  her,  I  think — ^yes, 
hejlies  with  her !' 

.  **  *  He  might  as  well  try  to  lifl  her  op  to  us,  or  the 
moon,  with  his  arms,  as  carry  her  to  where  she  came  in 
— that's  sure  to  be  some  fathoms  deep  by  this  time,  yon 
know,  for  all  this  here  part  is  very  hollow,  quite  a  cove, 
here ;  he'll  meet  deep  sea  directly.' 

**  *  Ah !  you're  right,  shepherd,  here  he  comes  back 
with  her.  Hark!  Did  ye  hear  1  «' Death!"  "  Death  1" 
God !  God !  '*  My  child  !"  I  heard  him  then  !  An« 
other  sea ! — li^BJust  over  'em  !' 

"  William  had  again  fainted,  and  remained  in  stupor 
on  the  heathy  ground,  dumb  and  helpless.  The  two 
men  continued  their  colloquy,  the  group  above  sharing 
in  the  horror,  and  holding  their  breaths  to  listen.  The 
depth  precluded  all  possibility  of  help,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  whole  sea  would  now  not  allow  time  for  a  single 
manoeuvre,  had  any  been  practicable. 

**  *  I  heard  a  dreadful  groan  just  now ;  hark  !  Now 
he's  quieter,  and  she  has  sure  persuaded  him  to  kneel— 
they  are  both  kneeling  fronting  the  high  wave,  and  as 

far  back  as  they  can  get,  up  to  the  rocks There  was 

a  sea !     God  have  mercy  !    They  *re  gone ^No ! — but 

it  must  have  struck  them — I  couldn't  see  them  for  the 
monstrous  leap  of  the  surf!    I  thought  it  would  have 

reached  up  to  me  a  roost ^I  sec  *em  again,  now 

It's  for  her  he  groaned,  and  for  her  he  ran  so  wildly,  for 
he  was  calm  as  a  ghost,  and  stood  like  an  effigy  before- 
Ha  I  that  was  a  very  thunder !— Halloo !  Shepherd ! 
do  yon  see  'em  now  P  d'ye  see  'em  still  V 

M « Stop  a  moment — there's  such  a  fog  of  the  foam 

There's  nothing  but  sea !  nothing  but  dtt^  sea  I 

The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls  I* 

**  <  Amen  V  Mr.  Lllewellyn  responded,  and  throwing 
himself  along^  bid  his  fi^e  in  the  withered  broom  ef  th« 
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height  Bat  the  next  minute  he  rose — end  hegging 
■ilence— drew  forth  his  pocket  prajer-book,  and  said^' 
•None  knows  certainly  what  was  the  4ntent  of  these 
poor  souls  in  coming  hither.  I  at  least  will  not  judge 
them — ^but  as  others  may,  I  take  this  time— <  Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman/  dtc,  and  faltering,  he  went  throogh 
the  form  of  Christian  burial  of  the  dead. 

<«The  body  of  Marmaduke  Paull  and  that  of  his  ill- 
fated  child,  still  in  that  ghastly  dress  which  she  had 
resolutely  assumed  to  meet  death  with  decency,  delibe- 
rately following  him  she  had  so  often  led,  were  found  in 
elose  embraoe  in  a  hollow  of  a  little  reef  of  rock,  dry  at 
low  water,  in  whose  wave-wom  cleft,  no  broader  than  a 
chest,  they  lay  as  in  a  single  coffin  formed  for  two  bodies. 
80  ended  Ta«  Tragicaj^  Passioit  or  ^/Iamujldvejl 
Fafix." 


From  Tairs  £diDbargb  Magazine. 

CslfB  Of  tlie  <El«amm  Knn, 

ST.   BOVAK*S. 

•<  Be  reasonable,  my  good  landlady — we  shall  make 
your  inn  as  renowned  as  <  The  Tabard,'  <  The  Gordon 
Arms,'  or  the  very  *  Boar's  Head'  in  East  Cheap,  if  you 
will  only  be  conforming,"  said  the  well-known  Captain, 
now  Major  Jekyll,  who,  after  a  dozen  years  of  Indian 
fervice,  had  returned  to  England,  and  come  for  a  time  to 
St.  Ronan's,  partly  in  search  of  health,  and  partly  for 
amusement  The  good  dame  he  thus  addressed,  though 
now  turned  fourscore  years,  was  as  alert  and  active  as 
erer,  and  quite  as  zealous  for  the  accommodation  of  her 
guests  and  ttbe  credit  of  her  house,  although  she  had  for 
ten  years  been  constantly  talking  of  retiring. 

Mistress  Dods  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
eclat  of  seeing  another^printed  book  emanate  from  ber 
domains,  bearing  the  title  and  blazon  of  ^her  fiimous 
hostel ;  but  she  had  now  a  reputation  to  preserve,  and, 
like  other  great  people,  was  chary  of  committing  her- 
self! 

^\i\  could  but  see  it  ft  feasible  thing— creditable  to 
my  house  and  the  country,  and  a  douce,  sensible,  usefu' 
beuk"— «aid  Meg,  hesiuting. 

«  Sit  down,  dame,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  returned 
the  nabob,  in  whose  teeming  brain  the  project  bad  origi- 
nated, though  his  ideas  diffiBred  from  those  of  his  friends 
as  to  the  plan  and  subject  **  Every  soul  now-a-days 
makc^  a  book.  Wheel  'ta  the  arm-chair  to  the  table  for 
your  mistress,  Jenny."  And  he  went  on — "  A  man  can 
hardly  hold  up  his  head  in  town,  unless  ho  is  tit§pected 
to  be  the  author,  or  knowi  to  be  the  editor  of  something 
—every  man  and  most  women  write  a  book." 

«  And  so  signs  on  them — the  beuks  I  mean,"  said 
Meg,  drily ;  *<  but  what  is  a'  this  to  the  purpose,  gentle- 
menl" 

«  Why,  I  should  peer  out  this  season  myself,  in  three 
neat  duodecimos  of  a  fashionable  novel  aonouneed  before 
it  is  even  named,"  said  Jekyll,  ^  could  1  only  prevail 
with  our  excellent  hostess  to  edit  me,  or  to  grace  my 
title  page  with  her  name,  in  lieu  of  that  of  some  dowa- 
ger of  quality.^' 

«  Nane  o'  yer  skits,  noo,  major.  But  I  see  ye  are  jost 
the  aald  man.  India  hasna  sobered  ye.  Think  o'  my 
douce,  and,  though  I  say  it,  'sponsible  name,  on  a  non- 
sense novelle ! — or  the  name  of  my  hoose  either !  My 
certes !  But  this  claret  should  please,  I  hope,  gentlemen  1" 
and  she  kissed  the  cup. 

"  Supereminent ! — No  trumpery  novels,  however, 
should  tarnish  the  well-earned  glory  of  your  house's 
great  name.  True  stories,  gently  entertaining,  mildly 
pathetic,  or  such  as  <  purge  the  soul  throogh  pity  and 
terror,^  shall  be  all  we  chronicle.  Sure,  I  have  heard 
you  tell  yourself,  dame,  of  the  <  Weird  of  the  Win- 
rams,'  and  of  <  Pearlin  Jean.* " 

«<  Ye  dinna  surely  ca'  thae  things  nonsense  stories !" 
cried  Meg,  in  astonishment  "  True  facts,  known  from 
generation  to  generation  to  a*  this  country-side ;  and  no 
like  to  be  soon  forgotten.:  such  judgment-like  dealins  wi' 
great  houses  never  are." 

«  Precisely — ^facts ;  and  what  do  we  want,  madam,  but 
fiicts  1"  said  a  gentleman  of  a  semi-clerical  cast,  habited 
in  a  full  suit  of  Oxford  gray,  or^  as  it  was  here  called, 
pepper«and-salt  mixture. 
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The  nabob,  whose  morbid  activity  seemed  to  increase 
with  his  years,  had,  before  now,  swept  away  his  filbert 
shells,  and  whipped  out  his  tablets.    He  read — 

«  Talet  of  the  CUikum  Jtm,  St.  RonatCe,  JVo.  I — 
The  Begum  SaaU'Ukl'oori.  By  Peregrine  TnfcA- 
woocf,  E9q4 

Or,  stay,  shall  I  touch  them  off  a  something  on  political 
economy,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Martineaul  The  world 
will  no  longer  abide  direct  instructions,  I  am  told,  or 
what  is  called  prosing." 

Major  Jekyll  had  not  forgotten  his  old  trick  of  putting 
up  his  lip,  with  a  motion  equivalent  to  a  Frenchman's 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  He  curled  it  quietly  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

«  Na,  na,  Nawbob,"  cried  Meg,  who  saw  as  far  into 
a  millstone  as  the  hewer  of  it;  «if  ye  are  to  begin — 
and  if,  moreover,  the  credit  of  my  public  at  St  Ronan's 
is  to  be  concerned — let  us  make  a  wiselike  job  o't  Sir 
Walter,  to  be  sure,  is  awa ;  and  even  James  Hogg  o' 
the  Ettrick,  puir  fallow !  But,  if  ye  can  get  Allan  Kin- 
nygemm  or  John  Gait  to  countenance  ye " 

<«  Countenance  us !"' 

'<  Ay,  countenance  ye,  and  help  ye  oot ; — and  the 
Maister  O'Haras,  wha  tell  sae  weel  aboot  Irish  firesides, 
and  their  doii^s ;  and  oor  ain  dominie  there.  Will  ye 
tak  yer  glass  o'  wine,  dominie  1  I'm  sure  the  gentlemen 
would  ne'er  hae  boded  it  on  ye,  had  they  no  made  ye 
welcome."  And  the  modest  dominie,  on  this  remon- 
strance, modestly  sipped  his  wine.  **  They'll  hae  need 
o'  you  to  mend  the  spellin',  and  the  wordin',  and  maybe 
the  sense  too,  a  bit,  noo  and  then  ;  for,  if  ye  haena  that 
muckle  mother-wit,  ye  hae  but  the  mair  clergy." 

The  nabob  went  on  scribbling : — **  Such  a  corps  I  all 
under  my  drill! — For  whom  more  do  you  undertake, 
Jekyll  1" 

*'  For  tho  admirable  author  of  *  The  Beggar's  Wal- 
let,' <  Mrs.  Armytage,'  and  <  Mothers  and  Daughters.' " 

The  dominie  made  wondering  eyes — round  as  an  owl's. 

^  Famous  beginning  !  And  you.  Pepper-and-salt  1" 

«  For  myself,  dr,  in  the  first  place  ;  for  Phadde  and 
all  hU  friend*,  in  the  second ;  and — ^but  this  was  con- 
fided to  me  under  the  seal  of  confession " 

<*  Good,  again.  I  can,  I  believe,  engage  the  aid  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Experiences  of  Richard  Taylor,'  if  worth 
oor  while." 

<*  Na,  tak  Maister  Taylor  by  all  manner  of  means," 
cried  Meg ;  **  I'm  glad  to  hear  o'  a  man  o'  experience 
among  ye.  And  what's  the  natur  o'  his  Experiences  ? 
But  ye're  no  to  put  oot  lees  in  my  honest  name,  and 
cheat  the  public,  saying  stories  were  told  in  the  common 
parlouf,  ye  get  frae  your  grand  Lon'on  authors;  nor 
yet  to  pretend  that  the  clavers  the  major  wrote  doun  frae 
gaberlunzies  and  gangrel  bodies  in  my  out-kitchen,  were 
made  up  by  yoursels.  But  I'm  sure  ye  can  help  the 
gentlemen,  dominie;  for  ye  hae  a  hantle  o'  the  auld- 
warld  stories  Sir  Walter  likit  sae  weel.  He  would  hae 
made  a  silk  purse,  an*  gien  him  but  a  sow's  lug,  and 
stored  it  with  tho  red  gowd.  Ye  see  hoo  muckle  he 
made  oot  o'  yoursel',  nabob." 

*♦  Well,  well,  dame^very  dog  has  his  day,"  returned 
the  nabob,  hastily.  **  What  resources  have  you,  dominie  ? 
Undo  your  fardel,  man." 

**  No  resource  have  I,"  said  the  pale,  worn  dominie ; 
"  none  save  Nature,  who  is  still  as  lich  as  before  Shak- 
speare  and  Scott  drew  their  hundred  volumes  from  her 
bosom." 

Jekyll  looked  up  somewhat  amused  by  the  pragmatical 
simplicity  of  the  speaker. 

<*  Then  we  shall  seek  her  at  first  hand,  if  you  please, 
sir.  Pray,  what  if  we  adjourn  down  stairs,  and  try  wbat 
fortune  shall  send  us  in  the  shape  of  a  first  story  ?  Your 
house  is  full  to-night,  madam  1"  enquired  Jekyll. 

«A'  kin-kinds  o'  folk.  This  sair  weather  makes 
dreich  traveling ;  an',  indeed,  I'm  owre  lang  here,  though 
I  maun  hear  the  tale,  and  see  if  the  thing  look  feasible. 
There's  horse-coupers  frae  about  the  Morpeth  side; 
writer  chields  that  hae  been  up  at  the  Jeddart  circuit ;  a 
Paisly  body,  i'  the  sail  line ;  and  a  Shefiield  lad,  i'  the 
hard  line,  as  sharp  as  a  whittle." 

To  cut  short  all  superfluous  preliminaries,  it  was  the 
latter  who,  aHer  a  long  talk  which  we  have  greatly 
abridged-,  made  the  first  contribution  to  the  Tales  of  St. 
Ronan's. 
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« I  wish  I  had  something  to  tell  you,  in  return  for 
your  good  entertaiiynent,"  said  the  he»rty-lookmg  yoong 
man,  in  the  mahogany  topped-boots,  who  had  abstsioed 
from  joining  in  the  potations,  being  as  intent  upon  the 
configurations  of  a  well  piled,  glowing  fire,  as  if  occu- 
pied in  working  a  problem  in  the  embers.  «*  It  is  true,  I 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  most  people— whether 
by  the  world  you  understand  nature  or  human  oatoi^- 
but,  somehow  or  other,  I  seem  to  have  wanted  the  gift 
of  observation ;  for  never  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  run 
my  head  against  a  picturesque  robber  in  a  wood,  or  an 
interesting  swindler  in  a  city — ^the  blackguards  with 
whom  I  have  been  involved  in  adventures,  being  til 
sneaking  fellows  of  small  account,  not  fit  to  figure  in 
the  poorest  of  melodramas.  Nor  was  it  ever  my  luck 
to  travel,  per  coach  or  mail,  inside  or  out,  with  anyt  ^ 
sufficiently  above  or  below  my  own  condition  oP 
become  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  romance." 

**  Not  even  in  those  foreign  countries  where  I  think 
you  said  you  had  traveled  in  the  Sheffield  line?"  ea- 
quired  the  atrange  gentleman  in  pepper-and-salt,  whose 
curiosity  had  already  seived  to  draw  forth  a  variety  of 
interesting  particulars  from  our  little  community. 

**  You  mean  when  I  was  collecting-clerk  to  the  fur- 
nace of  old  Coquerel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege! 
Why,  what  was  I  likely  to  find  there  which  yon  Uve 
not  all  seen  in  Colebrook  Bale,  or  at  some  of  the  Webh 
forges  1  * 

<<  But  the  people — the  industrious  natives  of  eastem 
Flanders,  who  work  all  night  as  merrily  by  the  haneit 
moon  as  we  by  the  noonday  sun,  and  are  said  to  bo  the 
best  agriculturists  in  the  north  of  Europe  1"  demanded 
Pepper-and-salt 

**  I  understand  little  or  nothing  of  rural  laboar,"  an- 
swered Bagshaw,  (for  such  was  the  name  by  which  he 
had  inscribed  himself  in  the  Chronicle  of  Mislieai 
Dods ;)  **  but,  as  to  night-reaping  or  the  like,  I  certainly 
do  recollect  having  heard  the  merry  laugbs  and  songs  oi 
the  lads  and  lassies  in  the  meadows,  when  they  were 
getting  in  their  after-grass  by  moonlight,  near  Batticef, 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  for  the  life  and  soul  of  me,  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  but  what  the  good  people 
were  at  work  doing  SS  ill  turn,  maybe,  to  the  farmer,  by 
destroying  at  night  what  hb  men  bad  been  completing 
by  day.  It  was  no  such  thing,  however — 'twas  nothing 
but  the  farm-folks  working  double-tide,  by  the  light  of  a 
moon  that  might  have  served  a  nun  to  thread  her  needle 
by,  for  embroidering  a  mantle  of  point  lace  for  theblened 
Virgin  of  Liesse. 

"  And,  by  the  vray,  it  was  on  that  self-same  night, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  met  with  something  which, 
for  want  of  a  better,  I  shall  call  an  adventure.  I  had 
been  making  a  circuit  of  the  country  for  Coquerel's 
house,  visiting  Namur,  Luxembourg,  Cologne,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  divers  other  places  of  traffic ;  and  was  to 
finish,  before  I  retumlld  to  business  at  Liege,  by  giving 
up  an  account  to  old  Coquerel,  who  was  residing  at  hii 
favourite  country-house  at  Spa.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  as  I  have  already  told  you ;  and  I  was  trotting 
briskly  along  the  highroad,  on  a  steady  old  beast  of  a 
Mecklenburg  mare,. which  at  thirteen  years  was  as  fresh 
as  a  four-year-old.  The  cheats  of  a  sultry  August  day 
had  brought  out  all  those  fragrant  country  smells  which 
vfe  city-bred  people  think  so  much  finer  than  the  fioeit 
of  perfume ;  and  the  road  lay  for  a  mile  or  two  throogh 
a  wildish  sort  of  wood,  where  the  spiciness  of  the  rean- 
ous  fir  trees,  and  the  astringent  scent  of  the  weeping 
birch,  and  here  and  there  a  gush  of  overpowering  sweet* 
ness  from  a  thicket  of  wild  honeysuckle,  filled  the  air 
with  wholesome  perfume.  Then  there  was  the  yellow 
broom,  somewhat  sickly  in  its  odour,  but  soon  0Te^ 
powered  by  the  aromatic  vapour  of  the  juniper  plants, 
crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  my  mare,  as  I  indulged  the  old 
jade  with  an  occasional  canter  on  the  strip  of  toif  skirt- 
ing between  the  coppice  and  the  roadt 

**  I  was  guiding  ner  somewhat  more  cannily  among 
certain  dikes  which  intersected  the  grass  ground  just  at 
the  extremity  of  the  road,  when,  lifting  my  eyes  from 
the  ground,  which  I  had  been  carefully  examining  for  the 
sake  of  my  nag,  I  perceived,  on  one  side  the  road,  a  few 
hundred  paces  before  me,  one  of  those  stone  shrioesior 
chapels  so  common  in  the  Netherlands;  in  a  great  por- 
tion of  which  the  influence  of  the  bigoted  Aostrisn 
government  of  other  times  may  still  be  traoad,    I  mty 
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^^   be  vii^ig  ia  jl^ Tiews  on  ^lat  tubjeel;  hat,  wtwrover  I 

^^   kftve^^et  fmh  those  simple  •hiiiiee  in  a  country — thoie 

^e^ots  oC  holy  gnmnd  Mnid  the  Tines,  the  woods,  and  the 

.  cornfields — ^I  have  found  tlie  peasantiy  the  better  for  it. 

,-  Wie  hosband  man's  is,  weali  know,  a  life  of  early  labour. 

iEe-most  be  astir  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass.    The 

*  flbephev^giast  lead  his  flock  betimes  to  the  pastures,  and 
the  reaper  must  stand,  sickle  in  hand,  before  lark  or 
grasshopper  begin  their  song.    It  is  not  the  life  of  those 

4 '      irwho  kneel  down  at  leisure,  like  a  lord — (though,  in  spite 

kf  lebnre,  Telvet  hassodu^  and  gilt  pnkn  books,  I  am 

wraid  even  lords  themselves  are  sometimes  too  swift  in 

^eh-  devotions ;}  and  'tis  a  happy  thing  for  the  hinds, 

in  the  pauses  of  their  toil,  to  find  the  image  they  regard 

as  holiest  of  holies,  standing  beside  them,  under  the 

great,  glorious  canopy  of  heaven,  inviting  them  to  say  a 

grateful  prayer,  or  to  breathe  an  intercesfdon  to  the  Al- 

■Bghty  for  a  continuance  of  his  mercies. 

**  Well,  useful  or  usetess,  there,  as  I  said  before,  stood 
«M  of  those  tittle  shrines-^ust  a  sort  of  stone  alcove, 

.  which  glimmered  white  as  marble  in  the  moonlight,  shel- 

I  lering  what  they  call,  in  papist  countries,  a  Calvary — 

that  is,  the  Saviour  on  his  cross,  and  the  three  Maries 
at  its  foot;  and,  round  the  head  of  Christ,  a  garland  of 
Iresh  vino-leaves,  or  hop-leaves,  or  ivy,  according  to  the 
productions  of  the  neighbourhood.  As  I  passed,  my 
eyes  glanced  towards  the  Calvaiy — for  a  beautiful  efiect 
of  light  and  shade  was  produced  on  the  kneeling  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalene,  by  the  moonbeams 
streaming  full  upon  them,  while  the  cross  itself  remained 
deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  alcove.  But,  behold!  just  as 
I  was  about  to  resume  the  burthen  of  the  song  with 
which  I  had  been  cheering  my  way,  when  the  sight  of 
this  sacred  object  warned  me  that  I  was  upon  holy 
ground,  I  fonded  that  a  dark  object,  close  on  the  north- 
ward side  of  the  shrine,  (which  at  first  I  had  mistaken, 
for  the  withered  stomp  of  a  tree,  inch  as  one  often  sees 

I  beside  such  monomenti,  outlasting,  aa  they  do,  the  ver- 

dant shade  under  which  they  were  originally  erected, 
and  the  remains  of  which  have  acquired  too  much  sanc- 
tity from  such  neighbourhood  ever  to  be  rooted  op,)  was 
the  crouching  figure  of  some  living  thing !  I  have  ad- 
Bsitted  that  I  am  no  robber-finder.  Habituated  to  both 
the  highways  and  byways  of  other  countries  and  ray 
own,  I  never  yet  hit  upon  a  highwayman — no,  not  even 
en  a  simple  footpad.  But  thit  time,  said  I  to  myself,  <  I 
have  him !'  or,  to  have  better  expressed  my  thoughts,  I 
might  perhaps  have  phrased  it,  •  He  has  me  J*  The 
pockei-bo(A  snugly  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  my  waist- 
coat, containing  notes  and  bills  of  larger  amount  than 
•Id  Coquerel  would  have  cared  to  lose,  or  than  I  should 
have  cared  to  account  for  to  hb  cashier,  began  to  grow 
am  troublesome  to  me  as  a  certain  magic  bookto  a  cer^ 
tain  moss-trooper,  whom  t  have  read  of  in  ono  of  Sir 
Walter's  stirring  stories,  prose  or  verse.  I  made  op  my 
mind,  in  short — the  loneliness  of  the  place  constdered*- 
that  I  was  about  to  be  called  upon  to  render  an  a^rcount 
of  my  clerkship  to  some  fellow  nowise  entitled  to  claim 
the  balance  at  my  hands.  I  forget  whether  I  grew  hot 
or  cold — ^whether  I  stood  upright  in  my  stirrups,  or 
whether  my  hair  stood  upright  on  my  head — and  no 
great  matter.  Only  I  observe,  that  whenever  story- 
tellers protest  they  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits, 
they  seemed  to  have  retained  exactly  wit  enough  to  note 
every  beat  of  their  pulse,  and  bow  the  owls  shrieked, 
and  the  crickets  cried.  Leaving  them  to  account  for 
their  presence  of  mind,  I  own  I  had  so  thoroughly  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  rattling  blow  about  the  ears  with  a 
cudgel,  or  for  the  whistling  of  a  bullet,  that  I  was  scarce- 
ly less  surprised  than  pleased  to  find  myself  trotting  on 
as  safoly  a  hundred  paces  after  as  a  hundred  paces  be- 
fore I  reached  the  liUle  chapel  What  I  said  to  myself 
then  I  shall  not  repeat ;  for  my  words  were  compliroent^ 
ary  neither  to  my  courage  nor  my  understanding ;  but, 
aa  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  gainsay  the  epithets  be- 
stowed, I  thought  it  right  to  assure  myself  that  I  cer- 
tainly had  seen  something;  and  that,  if  neither  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  nor  of  a  brigand,  it  might  be  the  devil 
in  proper  person,  for  aught  I  kne^if  to  the  contrary. 

**  Now,  if  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  had  small 
personal  intercourse  with  those  who  have  been  called 
•  clerks  of  Old  Nick,  still  less  have  I  to  boast  of  with  their 
master.  I  have  read  T»in  O'Shanter  till  J  almost  re- 
gretted the  same ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  sort 
ef  dare-devil,  gallop-by-moonlight  spirit  came  over  me — 
the  speeies  of  hMpism  thM  vomeU^es  grows  out  of  fear. 
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As  the  aforesaid  notion  accordingly  flashed  into  my 
mhid,  I  turned  the  mare's  head  so  much  more  suddenly 
than  was  ray  wont,  that  the  old  lady  began  to  testify,  by 
divers  snortbigs  and  windngs,  her  disapprobation  of  ray 
change  of  movements ;  and  seemed  as  determined  to  go 
on  as  I  to  go  back. 

«  <  Is  it  even  so  V  thought  I,  overmastering  her  obsti- 
nacy without  much  eflbrt  *  Tis  n  well- known  thing 
that  dumb  beasts  have  a  quicker  instinct  of  such  mat- 
ters than  the  human  kind.  Katchen  is,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  we  are  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Yet  so  near  the 
Calvary  !  Impossible !  Well,  'twill  be  no  great  trouble 
to  set  my  doubts  at  rest' 

**  I  was  proceeding  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  rinrine  lay 
before  me,  now,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  with  its  little 
screen  of  abele  tree#  close  behind ;  rustling  (foolish,  flut- 
tering things !)  with  even  so  little  of  a  breeze  as  the  soft 
night  air  of  an  August  night.  Up  went  the  ears  of 
Katchen,  as  she  started  and  stood  listening !  What  did 
the  old  mare  hear  besides  the  shivering  leaves  of  the 
white  poplar  trees  1" 

«  Ay,  what  did  she  hear  1"  interrupted  the  pepper- 
and-salt  gentleman. 

**  She  did  not  condescend  to  inform  me,"  ropUed  Bag- 
shaw,  drily ;  **  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  heard  myselC" 

xTou  did  hear  something  1"  persisted  Pepper-and- 
salt 

**  You  shall  relate  the  rest  to-morrow  at  breakfost," 
quoth  Mistress  Dods.  «  Tis  ill  talkin'  o*  sic  things  at 
this  awsome  time  o'  nicht" 

«  Now  or  never !"  persisted  Bagshaw.  **  I  must  be 
off  by  daybreak  for  Galashiels;  and  what  I  heard  might 
be  told  at  midnight  under  a  murderer's  gibbet" 

'<  A  hymn,  perhaps,  from  the  saints  in  stonework  t" 
resumed  Pepper-and-salt 

**  If  you  interrupt  me  again,"  said  Bagshaw,  sturdily, 
«  not  another  syllable  shall  you  get  out  of  me.  Every 
man  to  his  own  story.  I  heard  a  woful,  wailing  cry,  like 
the  voice  of  an  infant,  and,  a  moment  afterwards,  that 
gentle  soothing  which  no  voice  .but  a  woman's,  and  few 
voices  but  a  mother's,  can  administer  in  reply.  Take  it 
for  granted  that  whatever  Katchen  might  be,  /  was  not 
much  daunted  by  such  music.  I  made  up  to  the  old 
shrine,  without  for  a  moment  remembering  that  Satan  is 
said  to  invest  himself  in  whatsoever  shapes  or  sounds 
he  may  prefer ;  and,  dismounting  as  I  reached  it,  soon 
realised  my  supporition  that  a  woman  and  a,  babe  were 
resting  themselves  beside  it  on  a  bank  of  turt  The 
woman  was  on  her  knees— the  babe  nestling  in  her 
bosom. 

«  <  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  V  said  I,  perceiv- 
ing, from  the  linen  doak,  with  the  hood  drewn  over  her 
head,  that  I  was  addressing  one  of  the  peasants  of  the 
country. 

**  •  No  one  can  be  of  service  to  me !'  sobbed  a  voice 
under  the  hood — '  no  one  but  them,'  she  continued,  rais- 
ing her  head  towards  the  sacred  images  to  whom  she 
had  been  addressing  her  supplications.  <But  I  have 
prayed  and  prayed,  and  they  will  not  give  ear  to  me. 
Sinner  must  I  be,  since  they  suffer  me  to  be  thus  heavily 
afflicted.' 

« I  could  not  but  recall  to  the  half  frentic  woman  that 
well-known  text  which  assures  us  that  the  chastisements 
of  God  are  dealt  heaviest  on  those  whom  best  he  loves; 
and  the  poor  woman  would  fain  have  replied,  but  the 
child,  startled,  perhaps,  by  a  strange  voice,  set  up  so 
piercing  a  shriek,  that  all  her  efforts  were  now  directed 
to  the  task  of  appeasing  its  terror. 

«  <  Is  the  chUd  iU  V  said  I. 

**  <  III  and  hungry — ill  and  fomished  V  sobbed  the  poor 
mother.  <  We  shall  perish  here  by  the  way ;  and  he 
will  never  know  what  we  have  borne  for  him,  and  that 
I  died  as  I  lived,  for  his  sake.' 

«*  With  the  *  he'  and  '  him'  of  the  stranger's  doleful 
ejaculation,  tnyself  had  nought  to  do.  Husband  or  lover, 
to  me  it  nothing  mattered.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
for  the  two  poor  helpless  creatures,  drooping  for  want  of 
sustenance  in  that  strange  place,  at  that  strange  hour. 

**  *  I  have  not  food  to  give  yUu,'  said  I,  as  soon  as  the 
screamings  of  the  poor  infant  were  pacified;  *I  have 
only  money,  which  is  of  no  immediate  avail.'  But  ab 
I  was  proceeding  in  my^  explanations,  I  saw  that  the 
woman  was  now  in  a  half  fainting  state,  incapable  of 
listening  or  replying.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done — to  gallop  on  in  all  haste  to  the  nearest  habitation, 
procure  bread  and  wine,  and  hasten  back  U)  her  relief. 


For  the  last  four  miles,  not  a  house,  not  a  cottage,  had 
been  in  sight;  it  seemed  unlikely  but  that  now  that  I 
had  reached  the  open  country,  I  shookl  chance  upon  a 
dwelling-house. 

« Never  before  had  h  so  earnestly  looked  out  for  the 
twinkling  light  of  a  human  habitation.  I  began  to  curse 
the  moonlight,  which,  I  thought  perplexed  my  eyes,  aa 
I  galloped  on  and  on  without  success.  At  last,  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
the  sufierers,  I  was  struck  by  the  sound  of  music  and 
laughter,  proceeding,  as  I  thought,  from  the  meadows 
far  downin  the  valley,  below  the  raised  road  I  was  pur« 
Buing.  $^  a  moment  as  I  have  already  owned,  I  was 
puzxlwHto  the  nrigin  of  these  unusual  sounds.  I  saw, 
by  tbiUMAnlight,  groups  of  male  and  female  haymaken, 
dimirfsh^i  by  distance  into  pigmies ;  and  it  was  only 
ray  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard  asserted  of  the 
harvest  industry  of  the  Flemish,  which  convinced  me  , 
that  these  night  labourera  were  flesh  and  blood.— 
Katchen's  bridle  was  accordingly  fostened  to  a  wayside 
tree.  I  slid  and  climbed  down  the  embankments  of  the 
road  into  the  pastures  below,  made  over  hedge  and  ditch» 
and  soon  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  Walloon  peasants,  busily  carting  a  nne^ 
of  aftermath. 

^My  story  vras  soon  told — ^readily  believed;  and 
some  slices  of  black  bread,  and  a  gourd  full  of  Brabant 
beer,  were  heartily  offered  to  me.  But  what  vras  more 
to  the  purpose,  I  vras  instructed  that,  a  short  distance 
further  on  the  highroad,  I  should  find  a  house  of  public 
entertainment,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  a  horse 
and  cart  to  remove  the  sick  woman  and  chiM  to  safo 
lodgings  for  the  night  So  said,  so  done.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  little  inn  of  the  Golden  Artichoke ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  take  out  tw<^pence  and  give  them  to  the  host, 
played  the  good  Samaritan  to  so  much  purpose,  tiiat  he 
flung  aside  his  cotton  nightcap,  and  offered  to  drive  the 
little  wagon  so  far  as  the  Calvary. 

M  To  make  a  long  tale  short  or  rather  to  abbreviate 
that  part  of  it  of  which  I  seem  myself  to  be  the  hero, 
suflke  it.  that  the  poor  woman  gratefuUy  accepted  our 
succour ;  and,  when  refreshed  by  food,  was  lifted  into 
the  cart,  and,  within  an  hour  of  my  first  ai^>earance  on 
the  spot,  seated  in  the  chimney-nook  of  Uie  kitchen  of 
the  Golden  Artichoke,  watching  the  simmering  of  the 
broth  I  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  child ;  while 
mine  host,  a  recent  vridower,  was  bui^  settling  bis  horse 
and  cart  fbr  the  night  so  as  not  to  incommode  Katchen, 
an  inmate  of  the  same  si  able." 

^  You  did  not  proceed,  then,  diat  ni|^t  on  your  jour- 
ney 1"  demanded  the  curious  pepper-and-salt  gentleman. 
•*  The  white  lady  you  had  mistaken  for  the  Uack  gentle- 
man was,  perhaps,  young  and  pretty  1" 

<*Both! — but  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  wretched,  so  ex- 
hausted by  an  aguish  fever,  that  even  an  individual  so 
facetious  as  yourself  eould  have  found  no  cause  to  attrir 
bute  my  assiduity  to  motives  of  gallantly." 

*t  Lord  sake,  sb,  go  on  1"  cried  Meg.  «  We  oarena 
for  motives.    Let's  hear  o'  the  woman  and  bairn." 

<*  The  woman,  then,  sat  waiting  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  food  that  was  to  nourish  her  feeble  boy,  with  her 
poor  blue  lips  compressed,  and  her  long  thin  hands  trem- 
bling with  wMikness,  as,  every  now  and  then,  she 
skimmed  the  simmering  pot  The  chiki  vras  laid  to  rest 
upon  a  clean  deal  table  near  the  fireplace,  a  blanket 
folded  beneath  it  fbr  a  bed,  and  her  own  cloak  over  it  aa 
a  covering. 

<<  <  That  cloak  is  too  heavy  fivr  it  in  so  hot  a  room,* 
said  I,  longing  to  stimulate  my  interesting  companion  te 
a  word  or  two  of  conversation. 

<* '  Perhaps  you  are  right — so  weak  and  so  exhausted 
as  he  is,'  said  she,  removing  the  weighty  garment  from 
the  body  of  the  poor,  attenuated  babe ;  and,  taking  what ' 
seemed  a  piece  of  cloth  from  her  boaom,  she  qnread  it 
carefully  over  the  child,  and  returned  to  her  place. 

«<  I  could  not  bear  this.  The  babe,  thus  covered,  pre- 
sented exactly  the  appearance  of  a  little  corpse.  I  had 
once  seen  the  body  of  a  young  child  laid  out  under  cir- 
cumstances so  i^iicting,  that  the  force  of  reminiscenee 
vras  too  much  for  me.  I  fetched  a  bright-coloured  Bar- 
celona handkerchief  from  my  small  saddle  vaUse,  and, 
snatching  away  the  cloth,  substttuted  the  less  ghastly 
silk  in  its  room. 

••  <  Ah !  do  not  move  it — do  not  touch  it !'  cried  the 
young  woman,  apparently  shocked  by  my  irreverentiad 
action. 
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«  *  The  handkerchief  »  lighter  and  cooler  for  the  lit- 
tle creature,*  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  remonstraDce. 

•*  •  Perhaps  to ;  bot  the  other  ia  a  relic — there  is  sak 
Tat  ion  in  the  other/  said  she,  crossing  herself.  And, 
taking  it  from  my  bands,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and 
lieart ;  and,  again  uncovering  the  face  of  the  sick  child 
replaoed  my  despised  otfering  with  the  fine  damask  nap 
kin  she  seemed  to  prize  so  dearly. 

*'  I  longed  to  ask  for  explanations ;  bat,  between  th« 
sufferings  of  the  child  and  the  duties  of  attendance 
there  waa  little  time  for  questioning ;  and  it  was  onl} 
when,  on  the  return  of  Pierre  from  the  stables,  I  learnet' 
that  the  few  sleeping  chambers  of  the  Golden  Artichoke 
soch  as  they  were,  were  engaged  to  the  extra  hands  em 
ployed  at  the  adjoining  farm  of  Oroe  Chenet,  that  1 
offered  my  services  to  sit  up  through  the  night  in  th( 
kitchen  with  poor  Mine.  I  could  scarcely  do  otherwise ; 
for  the  men,  when,  at  four  in  the  morning,  they  returned 
ftom  their  carouse  at  the  farm,  were  so  merry  with  Lou- 
vain  beer,  that  it  needed  all  my  eloquence  to  induce 
them  to  respect  the  sufierings  of  the  dying  child. 

• «« It  was  beCore  they  had  returned,  however,  and  by 
the  gleama  of  flickering  embers  and  a  melancholy  watch- 
light,  that  Mina  related  to  me  her  history.  Let  mo  tell 
it  you  as  neaily  as  possible  in  her  own  words. 

M  I  am  the  diild,"  said  she,  •<  of  wealthy  farmers  on 
the  frontier  towards  Charleroi — their  eldest  born,  and 
their  idoL  My  mother,  too,  was  come  of  thriving  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  she  gave  herself  and  her  handsome  por- 
tion to  the  rich  farmer  Regenhart  of  Florennes,  it  was 
caid,  in  all  the  country  round,  that  nov  she  might  sit 
like  a  lady  all  the  rest  of  her  days,  spinning  fancy 
thread,  acoHrding  to  her  favourite  taate,  of  no  mortal  use 
ibr  any  earthly  purpose.  Unluckily  it  was  that  my  mo- 
ther got  hearing  of  tlie  taunt,  for  she  was  of  a  high 
spirit,  and  liked  not  to  be  made  a  jest  by  her  neighbours; 
for,  at  the  close  of  a  year  after  her  wedding-day,  all  those 
who  had  indulged  in  the  remark  were  invited  over  to 
the  farm ;  and  there  my  good  father  made  it  his  glory  to 
display  to  them  a  damask  table-cloth,  with  napkins  to 
suit,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen,  for  fineness 
of  texture^  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Each  one  of 
the  napkins,  sir,  could  he  drawn  through  Madame  Re- 
genhart's  wedding-ring.  Where  they  had  been  woven, 
('twas  in  some  foreign  d^— the  name  I  know  not ;  it 
might  be  Hamburg — it  might  be  Eiberfeldt,)  my  father 
deigned  not  to  disclose.  He  only  explained  that  the  flax 
was  grown  on  his  own  lands,  and  the  thread  spun  by 
the  dainty  fingers  of  his  dear  Magory,  « who,'  said  he, 
« might,  if  idiyincKned,  sit  like  a  lady  in  her  sanded 
parlour,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  knees,  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  and  no  one  to  say.  Why  dost  thou 

•or 

«  <  And  what  OMty  be  the  use  of  this  delicate  napery, 
aeighbour  Regenhart  V  asked  Klartch,  the  blacksroitb, 
who  was  a  bolder  man  than  the  rest.  <  Is  it  to  be  spread 
yonder,  over  yooi  cherry  wood  table,  for  holidays,  to  be 
stained  with  bee*  aops,  and  daubed  with  prune  sauce  V 

•(  <  No !'  cried  my  fkther,  planting  bis  hands  sturdily 
vpon  his  hips,  and  surveying  the  whole  company ;  « I 
have  too  nwich  respect  for  Marjory's  handiwork  to  throw 
it  away  in  welcoming  such  as  you  to  my  board.  No  ! 
goodies,'  said  he,  addressing  two  of  the  most  cankered 
gossips  of  the  village ;  *  'tis  neither  for  you  nor  me  to 
au^  our  porridge  off  a  web,  the  thread  of  which  might 
have  been  wove  into  Mechlin  lace.  This  suit  of  table- 
linen,  my  fine  friends,  is  destined  to  no  less  a  person 
than  his  highness  the  stadthotder ;  and  I  seat  for  ye  to 
have  a  sight  of  it  before  'tis  packed  and  forwarded  to  my. 
cousin,  Regenhart,  the  merchant  of  Antwerp,  who  hns 
undertaken  to  convey  it  to  the  Hague.' 

,  ••  Great,  indeed,  was  the  amaxement  of  thd  envious 
neighbours ;  and  though,  for  some  days  afterwards,  they 
continued  to  scoff  among  themselves  at  the  notion  of  a 
Flemish  farmer  pretending^  to  send  presents  to  a  sov  e- 
reign  prince,  yet  when,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  thfre 
came  a  letter  to  Maijory,  in  the  own  seal  and  true  hacid- 
writing  of  her  highness,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  (otvn 
sister,  sir,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  yon  may  ha  ve 
heard,)  fnll  of  thanks  and  commendations  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  begging  her  acceptance,  in  return,  of  a  costly 
tankard  of  gilt  silver — to  look  at,  as  good  as  gold — ^you 
may  guess  whether  my  poor  mother  was  pleased,  and 
the  neighbours  mortified!  My  father  had  the  princess's 
Mar  firamed  and  gtoed,  and  hang  up  next  to.  a  aampler 


of  needlework,  (the  ten  comroacdments,  worked  in  the 
bouse  of  her  parems,-by  his  beloved  wife,)  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  their  state  parlour;  while,  in  the  glaxed 
corner  cupboard  of  the  same  chsmber,  was  installed  the 
splendid  tankard,  on  a  cloth  of  Utrecht  velvet,  with  no- 
thing on  the  shelf  above  but  a  rich  japanned  ewer,  and 
basin  of  g^reen  enamel,  presented  as  a  wedding  gift  by 
my  cousin,  Regenhart  of  Antwerp ;  and  nothing  on  the 
shelf  below,  but  a  tea-kettle  and  service,  of  Meissen 
porcelain,  bought  by  my  father,  as  a  courtship  token  for 
Maijory,  at  the  fair  of  Dusseldorf. 

**  Well,  sir,  all  this  magnificence  did  not  serve  to  put 
my  mother  and  her  neighbours  in  better  humour  with 
each  other.  The  very  next  year  there  came  to  he  trouble 
in  more  countries  than  one ;  and  crowned  kings  were 
put  down  from  their  thrones,  and  kings  without  crowns 
•set  up  in  their  places — in  plainer  clothes,  perhaps,  with 
just  as  good  a  mind  to  make  their  greatness  a  bugbear 
fo  the  people.  Among  those  who  were  fofcod  to  fly 
Aheir  country,  were  the  stadtholder  and  the  princess; 
f  and  I  have  heard  my  poor  mother  say,  that  not  a  soul 
in  our  village  hut  was  right  glad  of  their  miafortones, 
only  because  the  rich  Regenharts  were  now  forced  to 
remove  fiom  their  parlour  the  letter  and  tankard,  so  great 
an  eyesore  onto  many.  His  highness  took  refuge  in 
England  ;  perhaps,  sir,  you  may  have  heard  of  him  in 
vour  own  country  1 

(*  My  parents,  however,  had  other  things  to  think  of 
than  to  guess  whether  their  fine  damask  had  been  pil- 
laged with  the  lest  of  the  princess's  belongings ;  for,  on 
the  following  year  I  was  bom ;  and,  though  my  fsther 
had  sadly  longed  for  a  son,  glad  enough  he  was  to  hear 
the  first  cry  of  a  daughter.  In  spite  of  the  ill-will  of 
the  neighbours,  he  determined  to  call  me  Wilhelmina, 
after  the  great  princess  who  had  written  so  kindly  to  ray 
mother :  and  it  was  decided,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  that,  ten  days  afler  my  birth,  my  christen- 
ing should  be  celebrated ;  and  a  gay  and  gaudy  day  it 
was  to  be  at  Florennes. 

**  *  Ay,  ay !'  said  the  gossips—*  Farmer  Regenhart  is 
killing  his  fitted  calf,  and  the  finest  of  his  Ghinese  pigs, 
and  the  choicest  of  his  flock.  His  people  have  been  op 
to  the  cheese-loft,  and  down  to  the  beer-cellar.  They 
have'  emptied  jure  and  jars  of  pears  and  plumbs  for 
sauce ;  and  tbd  dovecot  and  the  hen-roost  will  have 
something  to  say  of  their  waste.  There  will  even  be  a 
canister  of  Antwerp  Regenhart's  perfumed  Persian  tea, 
with  sugar-candy-,  as  fine  and  as  white  as  alabaster.  The 
good  cur6,  no  doubt,  will  be  invited  to  the  feast;  and 
the  farmer  will  scarcely  grudge  him  a  golden  ducat  for 
so  grand  a  service  as  baptising  my  young  Lady  Regen- 
hart with  the  name  of  her  royal  godmother.  Remains 
to  see  whether  Mistress  Marjory  will  have  the  audacity 
to  put  off  some  old  house  napkin  as  the  christening 
cloth — she,  forsooth,  who  chose  to  make  herself  spinstress 
to  princes  and  princesses.' 

»*  Thus  they  talked,  sir ;  but  they  talked  withont  book 
— for,  when  the  day  came,  and  the  baptistery  of  the  old 
church  at  Florennes  was  decked  with  fresh  flowers  in 
honour  of  the  ceremony,  and  my  comely  godmother, 
(wife  of  Hans,  the  miller,)  presented  me  to  the  priest,  it 
WAS  seen,  by  all  the  idle  and  curious  thronging  the 
church,  and  peeping  through  the  iron  palisades  of  the 
baptistery,  that  the  christening  cloth  which,  according 
to  custom,  my  father  respectfully  presented  as  a  gift  to 
the  curd  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  waa  whiter  and 
finer  than  the  finest  lady's  kerchief.  There  it  lies,  sir; 
judge  yourself  of  its  texture. 

**  ^This  is  your  wife's  famous  spinning,  Regenhart  t' 
asked  the  old  priest,  while  a  kindly  smile  lighted  up  his 
face. 

**  *  It  is,'  said  my  father,  with  a  pleased,  proud  look. 
'  My  Marjory  would  have  been  loath  to  have  it  said  that 
she  gave  to  the  throne  what  she  grudged  to  the  altar ; 
and,  long  afier  she  was  so  round  and  portly  (with  sub- 
mission to  your  reverence)  that  I  had  forbidden  her  to 
do  a  torn  of  work  for  me  or  mine,  hum,  hum,  hum  went 
the  wheel  by  my  fireside.  My  good  wife  would  not  hear 
of  laying  it  aside  till  she  had  completed  a  becoming 
offering  to  tender  to  Monsieur  le  Cure.' 

«*  *  Marjory  is  a  good  housewife — Heaven  prosper  her 
I  abours !'  replied  the  priest.  *  See  that  she  become  not 
6  ver  thrifty  in  the  things  of  this  world.  It  is  good  to 
la  hour,  and  it  is  good  to  gather  riches ;  but  belter  still  to 
pr  eserve  a  quiet  mind  and  humble  heart  towards  (Sbd. 
M;  ty  this  infant,'  he  eontinoed,  signing  me  anew  with 


the  sign  of  the  evoss»  <  grow  to  be  a  grace  jnd  blesshig  ^ 
to  ye  !-*and,  with  my  benediotion,  I  btstiw  upon  ber 
this  Bpeciaoen  of  her  mother's  indostfy.  It  <Hill  serve  as 
a  foundation  to  begin  her  marriage  trpumegtrnt 
^  <*  He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  imprinting  »lrtBs  upon  my 
forehead;  and  my  godmother.  Madam  Hans,  toM  oiy 
poor  mother,  on  her  return  to  the  farn^  an^i|iaB  often 
told  me  since^  that  I  smiled  up  in  his  vtMiable  face  in 
return,  when  she  laid  the  rich  christenilig  nttpkin  over 
my  cambric  swaddling  clothea,  and  carr(od  me  proudly 
home,  and  laid  me  in  my  mother's  bosoUr  Poor  motberl 
she  had  not  much  occasion  to  rejoice  in  HWi  Aome  barni 
she  took  in  her  lying-in  hung  upon  her  aver  afterward^ 
and  she  waa  an  ailing  sufferer  to  the  day  af  her  dsatb. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  tell  you,  sir — who  are,  ne  doubt, 
a  book-learned  gentleman — ^how  soon  after  this  the 
French  armies  came  fighting  out  their  grievances  on  tbs 
Belgian  territory.  The  fiist  thing  I  can  well  remember 
of  these  changes  of  kings,  and  nations,  and  Isngatgrt, 
was  an  outcry  at  Florennes  that  the  brother  of  the 
French  Emperor  Napoleon  was  going  to  be  king  in  Hel- 
Isnd,  where  my  namesake,  the  dethroned  Princess  of 
Orange,  had  reigned  before.  Our  neighbours  took  care 
that  we  should  have  the  earliest  tidings  of  h;  and  srem- 
ed  to  rejoice  in  the  news  as  a  mortification  to  our  faaiily. 
They  thought  it,  however,  no  rejoicing  matter  tkeih 
telvet,  that  we  had  a  Frenchman  put  over  us  in  the  new 
mayor  of  Florennes,  and  French  gendarmerie  to  rale 
the  country,  and  French  prefects  to  rale  lAem/  and, 
above  all,  that  their  sons  were  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
conscription  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  My 
mother,  sickly  as  she  was,  and  without  h<^  of  fortbir 
oflkpring,  now  rejoiced  that  she  was  not  the  mother  sf  a 
boy,  to  be  carried  off  in  his  turn  to  the  grand  sray ;  and 
both  she  and  my  father  seemed  to  treasure  me  the  mon, 
that  I  was  Kkely  to  abide  with  them  always,  snd  be  i 
comfort  to  their  old  age.  I  was  the  darling  of  boose  sad 
househokl ;  a  happy  child^— a  very  happy  child ;  aad,  I 
may  say,  theti,  a  dutiful." 

(Wilhelmina  paused,  and  went  and  hung  over  ber 
batw ;  and,  after  she  had  vriped  the  cold  dew  from  its 
forehead,  with  a  comer  of  the  christening  napkia,  Be- 
thought I  saw  her  raise  it  to  her  own  eyes,  as  if  to  pre> 
vent  the  tears  from  felling.) 

**  Time  went  on,  and  went  well  with  us,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  resuming  her  place  on  the  settle.  **  Wbel- 
ever  king  might  reign,  my  fiither  was.  aiaster  of  bis 
farm ;  and  he  seemed  proud  of  seeing  me  grow  np  to 
womanhood,  who  was  one  day  to  be  its  mistress;  snd  itill 
the  only  charge  he  laid  upon  me,  was — <  Mina  !»girl-* 
never  let  thine  eye  be  danled  by  a  hiced  jacket ;  never 
dream,  child,  of  marrying  a  soldier.  Whom  thoo  wilt 
beside,  ho  he  can  prove  himself  an  honest  msn,  and  en 
honest  man's  son.  But  ne  toldier  /  Hav'n't  we  seen 
the  fellows  sell  themselves  from  aervica  to  service,  from 
king  to  king,  as  I  might  transfer  a  flock  or  herd?  And 
ar'n't  they  heard  of  in  foreign  lands— yonder  in  Pnn^, 
for  instance — making  shame  to  the  name  of  Frencbmsn 
or  Belgian,  by  pillaging  houses  and  lands— bsraiofr 
down  barn  and  garner — making  free  with  money-chest 
and  plate-press — with  wife  snd  daughter  !  Robber*  end 
reivers! — to  plunder  and  bum  the  ft  nils  of  s  bard- 
Working  fellow  Christian's  industry,  merdy  because  a 
bayonet  on  the  shoulder,  and  cartridges  in  the  peocb, 
seem  to  sanctify  such  wickedness !'  And  then,  sir,  I  wse 
of  my  father's  way  of  thinking ;  for,  then,  I  had  net 
seen  Bernhard." 

**  And  who  is  Bernhard  1"  said  I,  with  an  mvolanta^ 
glance  towards  the  sleeping  child. 

"  You  guess  rightly — Bernhard  w  the  father  of  tbit 
boy ;  a  better  father,  a  better  husband,  never  breathed. 
It  was  not  Ull  after  the  deathoof  my  poor  mother,  that 
he  came  so  familiariy  to  ^e  farm ;  for  a  mother  wooM 
have  seen  the  danger  of  admitting  a  fine  young  iwm 
like;  Bernhard,  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  meaMime  and 
prayer-time,  nutting  in  the  wood,  or  ftsbiog  i»  l^ 
Sambre.  But  my  father  liked  Bernhard  forthefiank- 
ness  of  his  sociability ;  and  I,  at  first,  perhaps,  *«**^ 
of  my  Other's  liking,  and,  at  length,  for  my  own,  and 
in  good  eameat  And  when,  sixteen  months  afbr  ths 
commencement  of  our  intimacy,  Bernhard  isas  drtwli 
for  a  soldier,  and  refused  the  offers  made  hini  ^  WJ 
family  to  furnish  a  substitute  to  the  conscription,  I 
thought  my  very  heart  would  have  broken.  ^*TJJL 
eve  of  the  grand  expedition  to  Moscow,  and  stbeiitates 
were  getting  scarce ;  ao  that,  to  hata  p^  tha  moMf 
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ra^iaile,  would  have  rained  Berab«id*a  fnende,  who 
were  suiaU,  very  tmeU  fiimiere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plorenjiee ;  so  he  was,  perhepe,  right  to  periAAt,  and  on 
with  the  knapaadt,  like  the  rest.  I  did  not  think  ao 
tiken  J  neither  did  mj  father,  who  was  almoat  as  loth  as 
mysetf  to  part  with  the  lad.  Oatj  he  wan  displeased  to 
observe  what  he  thooght  a  leaning  in  B«rnhard*8  mind 
towards  a  military  life ;  for,  during  the  three  days  inter- 
v«aing  between  the  drawing  and  the  marching  off  of 
the  conscripts,  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  yonng  men 
to  pass  in  parading  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  with 
the  drum-major  preceiiing  them,  and  fluunling  cockades 
on  their  heads,  Bernhard  was  the  noisiest  of  them  all. 
He  did  not  wish  his  friends  to  aee  what  a  bitter  thing  it 
wos  to  him  to  quit  Plorenne^. 

«*  Those  three  days,  meanwhile,  were  grievous  days  to 
me.  Derahard  had  never  apoken  to  me  of  his  ailection 
-—for  /  was  rich,  and  A^  was  poor — but  I  knew  pretty 
iveU  bow  it  was  with  him,  and  better  still  how  it  was 
wIMi  me.  I  could  not  stop  the  tears  from  running  down 
tkj  cheeks,  as  I  pretended  to  busy  myself  with  my  mo- 
thiei'a  old  spinning-wheel;  and  my  father  seemed  so 
Hutch  concerned  when  he  saw  me  weeping,  that  I  could 
not  hot  hope,  in  my  heart,  he  would  do  something  for 
Bomhard  to  prevent  him  going.  But  my  father  was 
proud,  and  expected  Bernhard  to  ask  him,  ott  at  least,  to 
speak  first  on  the  subject.  He  never  left  home  during 
those  three  days,  though  his  presence  was  wanted  in  the 
ftrm,  but  kept  loitering  near  our  door,  and  looking  out 
whenever  the  conscripts  were  coming ;  and  when,  after 
the  third  day,  the  lads  passed  our  door  for  the  last  time, 
raj  father  banged  it  to  with  a  sort  of  desperate  fury ; 
and,  as  the  dram  and  fife  Bounded  fainter  and  fiiinter  in 
the  distance,  along  the  high  road,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
me  with  a  sort  of  settled  obstinacy^-as  much  as  to  say, 
*  I  have  sworn  you  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  a  soldier, 
and  I  will  keep  my  word  IM  so  perfectly  understood  the 
Meaning  of  his  looks,  that  I  sank  back  in  my  chair  with- 
out power  to  speak.  I  even  seemed  to  forget,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  Bernhard  was  quitting  his  native  vilkige  for 
danger  and  death.  All  I  had  power  to  understand  was, 
that  ray  father  had  sworn  I  should  never  become  the 
wife  of  a  soldier. 

••  From  that  day,  a  sort  of  enmtty  seemed  to  grow  be- 
tween cne  and  my  father.  He  was  always  proposing  to 
me  some  marriage  or  another — I  always  refusing :  and, 
though  he  must  have  known  how  completely  my  happi- 
ness was  wrapped  up  in  Bernhard,  there  was  no  end  to 
the  pains  he  took  to  prevent  my  obtaining  intelligence 
of  the  progress  of  the  grand  army.  He  forbade  me  all 
intercoorse  with  Bemhard*s  family ;  and,  at  length,  for- 
bade me  even  to  quit  the  farm,  lest  I  should,  by  chance, 
oucoonter  them.  Heaven  knows  I  had  little  inclination 
to  go  abroad — my  sorrows,  and  my  spinning-wheel,  and 
the  chimney-corner,  engrossed  my  whole  attention. 

*'  My  father  even  threw  out  hints  that  he  would  marry 
again,  unless  I  changed  my  proceedings.  He  said  his 
home  was  grown  worse  than  a  prison ;  and,  to  get  rid 
of  its  gloominess,  used  to  make  off,  evening  after  even- 
ing, to  the  house  of  my  godmother,  the  widow  of  Hans 
the  miller,  to  whom  aU  Florennes  persisted  that  he  was 
paying  his  addresses.  I  never  believed  it,  however,  till 
be  invited  me  one  4^y  to  his  wedding;  when  experience 
taught  me  how  great  had  been  my  folly,  and  what  it  was 
to  have  a  step-mother.  The  new  Madam  Regenhart  had 
six  grown-up  children  of  her  own,  four  of  whom  were 
soon  settled  at  the  farm ;  and,  thenceforward,  my  life  be- 
came a  burthen  to  mo,  Trudchen  and  Maria,  my  good 
friends  in  childhood,  were  now  always  twitting  me  with 
my  love  for  a  conscript.  To  please  my  fsther,  tbey  tried 
to  laugh  me  out  of  my  attachment  for  Bernhard,  as  if 
SQch  things  were  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  heart  by  idle 
scoffing.  A  year  passed  thus — a  very  sad  one ;  not  be- 
cause the  band  of  my  mother-in-lav*s  authority  was 
heavy,  but  because  bad  tidings  from  the  army  darkened 
daily  into  worse  and  worse.  At  last  the  great  blow  came. 
Napoleon  was  defeated,  to  rise  no  more ;  and  how  was  I 
to  learn  whether  Bernharcl  was  among  the  victims  alrea- 
dy sacrificed  to  the  madness  of  his  ambition  t  The  spring 
sC  1814  passed  over,  ere  I  obuined  a  word  that  I  could 
trust  in ;  but,  one  summer  rooming,  as  I  came  out  of 
eburch,  a  little  child  plucked  me  by  the  gown,  whisper- 
ing to  me,  in  the  name  of  Bernhard's  mother,  tbat  her 
son  would  shortly  be  at  Florennes !  I  had  a  silver  dollar 
in  my  hand  that  I  was  about  to  drop  into  the  alms-trunk 
of  Iha  poor,  as  I  had  constantly  done  since  my  days  of 


trouble;  but  I  hastily  thrust  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
child.  Nay,  it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  fall  down  on 
my  knees  and  bless  God  there  in  his  holy  house.  Be 
lived — and  that  was  enough.  That  I  was  about  to  be- 
hold him  again  seemed  almost  too  much. 

*•  That  evening  did  not  pass  but  I  bad  learned  the  best 
and  worst  of  my  destiny.  Bomhard  came,  presented 
himself  at  the  farm — no  longer  a  laughing  lad,  but  a 
way  •worn,  hard-voiced  soldier.  My  father  held  out  his 
hand  to  him  when  ho  entered,  which  was  more  than  I 
expected ;  and  sat  listening,  wilh  changing  colour  and 
glaring  eyes,  when  Bernhard  recounted  all  the  horrors 
he  had  witnessed — the  blazing  city,  the  irost-defeate«l 
troops,  the  massacres,  the  desperation.  He  even  pledged 
him  in  a  cordial  cup,  and  I  thought  kind  feelings  of  old 
timea  were  springing  up  between  them  ;  and  Trudchen 
and  Maria  pointed  out,  scornfully,  to  each  other,  the 
bright  red  flush  of  delight  tbat  was  burning  on  my 
cheeks.  But  when  the  time  came  for  Bernhard  to  take 
leave  for  the  night,  my  father  spoke  out : 

« <  You  and  I,  my  lad,'  said  he,  **  must  understand  each 
other.  If  you  come  here  as  a  neighbour's  son,  whom  I 
liked  in  old  times,  to  taste  my  beer  and  have  a  dish  of 
gossip  over  the  strange  fights  of  the  times,  well  and 
good.  But  if  you  fancy  things  are  to  be  as  they  used, 
or  that  you  are  to  patch  up  the  threadbare  coat  on  your 
back  with  Mine's  dowry,  you  mistake  black  for  white, 
and  there's  an  end  on't  I  have  said,  in  your  hearing, 
ten  thousand  times,  tbat  no  girl  of  mine  should  mate 
with  a  soldier.  You  might  have  borne  the  saying  in 
mind  when  you  refoaed  your  old  father's  offer  of  selling 
his  orchard  to  the  notary  at  Cbarleroi,  and  sending  a 
man  in  your  place.  I^koow — I  know !  You  did  not 
choose  to  bring  ruin  on  your  family.  Right  en'ough, 
perhaps ;  but  plain  proof  that  you  loved  father,  mother, 
and  grandmother  better  than  Mine  there,  who  fancies 
she  loves  yeu  so  dearly.  Underatand,  therefore,  friend 
Bernhard,  that  my  wench  is  not  for  your  market !  Times, 
you  see,  are  altered  here ;  and  were  she  to  give  her  ear 
to  you  in  defiance  of  my  authority,  without  more  ado  I 
would  cut  her  off  with  a  grosch,  and  settle  my  property 
on  my  wife*s  two  grinning  minxes  there,  Trudchen  and 
Maria,  whom  I  like  none  the  better,  I  can  tell  them,  for 
the  triumph  they  are  enjoying  at  my  daughter's  ex- 
pense.' 

*'  Madam  Regenhart  now  interposed  in  defence  of  her 
children  ;  but  my  father's  business  was  with  Bernhard. 
*  Is  it,  then,  a  bargain,  my  lad  ?'  said  he.  <  Do  you  con- 
sent to  give  up  all  notion  of  Mina  V 

<**  I  do  not,*  replied  Bernhard,  with  firmness.  <  You 
ssy  that  times  are  altered  here.  Tbey  are  so ;  for  Mina 
has  reached  woman's  estate,  and  can  judge  for  herself. 
Her  home  is  not  what  it  was ;  she  may  now  wieh  to 
leave  it  even  for  a  roof  ao  poor  as  mine.  Here,  there- 
fore, before  your  &ce,  I  offer  her  my  band  and  heart,  and 
the  tender  welcome  of  my  family.  Had  I  aught  else  to 
give,  she  knows  it  would  be  bers.' 

•**You  darey  exclaimed  my  father,  with  kindling 
eyes. 

*«  •  I  dare,*  replied  Bernhard,  calmly.  « I  have  fought 
for  my  country.  My  wounds  and  my  sufilerings  have 
given  me  the  right  to  speak  as  a  man,  and  as  a  man  to 
claim  an  answer.  But  it  must  be  ffomAer,  Mina !' 
he  continued,  addressing  roe — '  for  five  lo^years  I  have 
dearly  loved  you.     Will  you  be  mine  V 

** '  Not  against  my  father's  desire,'  I  faltered,  not  dar- 
ing to  look  him  in  the  face. 

"  *  Desire  V  cried  the  old  man,  fiercely.  •  Is  that  your 
milk-and-water  word  1  I  tell  you,  girl,  that  if  ever  you 
wed  this  man,  or  any  other  wearing  the  same  habit,  my 
eternal  malediction  shall  lie  upon  you  and  upon  your 
children's  children,  for  evermore.' 

**  I  know  not  what  ensued.  I  was  lying  on  my  bed 
with  my  father  hanging  over  roe,  when  I  recovered  my 
recollection.  *  Bernhard  is  gone,'  said  he,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  as  he  bade  me  adieu  for  the  night.  *  Bernhard  has 
quitted  the  house — he  will  do  well  to  quit  the  village— 
for  you  most  meet  no  more.' 

**  He  did  not  quit  the  village,  however ;  he  had  ob- 
tained two  months'  leave  of  absence,  -to  visit  his  rela- 
tions ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  aged  parents,  it  behoved 
him  to  remain.  My  step-mother  and  her  children  con- 
trived that  my  father  should  bear  daily  and  hourly  of  his 
sojourn  at  Florennes ;  and  the  old  man's  wrath  was  soon 
stirred  up  against  him  by  new  offences;  for  Bernhard, 
like  all  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  leaned  towarda  the 


dominion  of  the  French,  and  desired,  since  Belgium  was 
not  to  become  an  independent  kingdom,  that  it  might 
remain  subjected  to  the  laws  under  which  it  had  so  greatly 
prospered ;  whU^  my  father,  who  bad  thrown  up  his  cap 
for  joy  at  tho  first  newa  of  the  stadlhoi^er's  return  to 
bis  dominions,  could  not  restrain  hU  ecstasy  on  learning 
that  Flanders  had  been  tacked  (by  the  great  parliament 
of  kings  at  Aix  la  Chapelle)  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
In  his  delight  at  finding  the  stadtholder  become  an 
anointed  king,  and  my  royal  namesake  a  queen,  ho  lost 
all  thought  of  the  dignity  of  his  native  country.  This, 
of  course,  begat  greater  ill-will  between  him  and  Bern- 
hard  ;  and  the  whole  place  seemed  to  take  part  uith  one 
or  the  other.  My  step-mother  harassed  me  by  constant 
reproaches ;  her  children  allowed  me  no  Interval  of  peace. 
I  was  very,  very  unhappy. 

<*  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  my  father  determined,  as  if 
for  vengeance  sake,  to  marry  me  to  the  son  of  Klartsch, 
the  blacksmith,  whom,  in  other  days,  he  would  have 
scarcely  judged  worthy  to  enter  my  presence.  The  matt 
was  a  sot,  a  rufiian,  a  profane  swearer ;  one  of  whom  I 
never  could  bear  the  sight.  Bernhard's  leave  was  almost 
expired,  when  Madam  Regenhart  hit  upon  this  method 
to  drive  me  to  desperation.  I  felt  that  whefP 
gone,  I  should  have  no  protector  against  the  violence  of 
my  father — that  I  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
Trudchen  and  Maria ;  and,  as  I  had  now  attained  the 
age  of  independence,  I  accepted  the  generous  proposals 
of  Bernhard,  when  once  more  he  offered  me  a  loving 
heart  and  tranquil  home.  I  quilted  my  father's  roof-^ 
already  a  place  of  torment  to  me ;  I  quitted  Florennes, 
my  birth-place,  the  grave  of  my  mother ;  and,  with  tears 
u[)6n  my  face  and  terror  in  my  heart,  became  the  wife 
of  my  fiiitbful  Bernhard." 

«  In  my  own  country,"  interrupted  I,  taking  pity  upon 
her  distress,  «  such  circumstances  are  by  no  means  un- 
common." 

•*  They  are  in  our» — ^happily  they  are  in  ourt,**  she 
replied ;  "  for,  since  I  became  a  mother,  I  seem  better  to 
understand  bow  heart-piercing  must  be  the  rebellion  of 
a  child.  In  etirt,  sir,  filial  piety  is  the  first  of  duties. 
We  are  taught  to  reverence  old  age  in  all — but  in  our 
parents  wilh  fear,  trembling,  and  submission.  An  un« 
dutiful  child,  sir,  is  an  outcast  here  /  and  you  see  I  am 
an  outcast  My  father's  corse  pursues  mo-^pursues 
that  babe  !" — And  again  she  sobbed  aloud,  in  profound 
afiiiction. 

**  Well,  sir,  I  followed  my  husband  to  his  regiment, 
and  with  bis  regiment.  It  was  one  of  those  which  Na- 
poleon had  always  named  with  honour,  as  his  *  bravet 
Bels^ee  ;'  and  my  Bernhard  was  noted  among  the  bravest 
of  them.  I  had  a  little  fund  that  afforded  us  all  the  help 
we  needed  at  starting ;  and  he  was  quartered  at  a  cheer- 
ful, happy  spot — the  town  of  Huy,  on  the  Mouse,  where 
a  grand  citadel  was  already  in  progress  of  construction. 
Poor  Bernhard  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  every  stone 
that  was  laid  of  it.  <  'Tis  a  damned  Dutch  dike  of  de- 
marcation,' said  he,  <  which  the  blue-breeches  and  the 
red-coats  are  building  up,  to  separate  us  eternally  from 
that  vast  and  beautiful  France,  under  whose  banners  we 
at  least  obtained  glory  and  advancement.' 

<*  I  thought  of  my  poor  father's  hatred  against  the 
French,  and  said  nothing;  and,  while  we  wore  thus 
meeting  our  destiny  together,  cheerfully,  affectionately, 
and  with  full  trust  in  the  Almighty  and  each  other,  yon- 
der  little  boy  was  born. 

«*  Till  that  time,  I  had  taken  less  thought  than  perhaps 
I  ought  of  my  father's  alienation.  But  the  moment  I 
became  a  mother,  I  seemed  to  think  as  I  had  never 
thought  before,  of  my  parents  and  their  rights.  I  dearly 
longed  to  ahow  my  babe  to  my  father.  I  obtained  my 
kind  husband's  permission  to  name  it  after  my  father.  I 
dreamed  of  my  father^I  prayed  for  him— I  yearned 
after  him ;  and,  at  length,  unable  to  repress  my  feelings, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  saying  that  I  waa  well  and 
happy,  submissive,  though  not  repentant,  and  humbly 
praying  for  his  forgiveness." 

«♦  And  old  Regenhart's  answer  contained  1"— • 

«  A  reiteration  of  his  cruel  malediction !" 

«  Then,"  said  I,  •<  he  must  be  a  cruel,  unchristian  man ; 
and  his  animosity  is  not  worth  fretting  for." 

"Ah,  sir !  it  took  fatal  effect  upon  me  and  mine  !— 
Misfortunes  soon  came  upon  me,  and  nothing  that  I 
could  say  oitdo  would  prevent  Bernhard  from  speaking 
his  mind  in  places  where  minds  are  net  to  be  spoken, 
touching  the  ill  lack  of  his  native  country,  in  falling  to 
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the  lot  of  a  prince  whom  he  would  never  designate  other- 
wise than  King  of  the  B otter-Firkins,  or  Field-Marshal 
Schiedam.  All  this  was  duly  reported ;  and  he  was 
reprimanded  and  reprimanded,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  more  punishment  given  him  to  increase  his  loyalty 
to  the  house  of  Orange,  the  less  he  liked  the  new  king; 
and  it  was  a  strange  thing,  sir,  in  my  hushand — for  King 
William  was  a  good  man,  and  merciful,  and  said  to  he 
well  inclined  to  further,  the  prosperity  of  his  new  king- 
dom. But  the  taxes  and  imposts  were  high;  and, 
whenever  a  fresh  one  came  to  he  talked  about  Bemhard 
was  giving  his  free  opinion,  and  throwing  up  his  police* 
cap  in  honour  of  Napoleon  and  Belgium ! 

«<  I  did  not  live  in  barracks  with  my  husband.  During 
my  mother's  lifetime,  she  had  bestowed  on  me,  from 
time  to  time,  little  sums  in  gold,  earnings  or.  savings  of 
her  own,  which  she  bade  me  treasure  up  and  say  nothing 
of  to  my  fiither.  *  Strange  things  happen,'  she  used  to 
say.  *  Tb  no  bad  thing  for  even  the  happiest  of  wives 
to  have  a  nest-egg  against  a  day  of  trouble.'  And  she 
was  right ;  for,  when  I  rashly  quitted  my  father's  house, 
that  sum — a  large  one,  for  poor  folks  like  Bemhard  and 
me— became  our  sheet-anchor ;  and,  even  after  my  boy's 
birth,  I  had  nearly  fifty  ducats  left,  for  future  exigencies. 
One  night  sir,  it  was  very  late,  and  I  had  sat  up  in  my 
lodging,  expecting  home  Bemhard  from  the  barracks; 
and,  as  the  hour  was  past  when  the  men  were  rung  in, 
my  mind  misgave  me  that  he  had  come  to  some  mis- 
chief. I  entertained  little  doubt  that  he  had  been  at  his 
politics  again,  and  perhaps  been  clapped  into  the  guard- 
house ;  but,  behold !  at  midnight}  just  as  I  was  putting 
down  the  baby  into  his  cradl<  after  having  him  up  to 
nurse,  I  heard  a  well-known  step  on  the  stair,  and  in 
rushed  Bernhard ;  his  face  flushi^,  but  not  with  drink- 
ing— it  was  easy  to  see  thtit,  for  his  eyes  neither  sparkled 
nor  were  heavy  with  the  effects  of  liquor. 

"  <  Mina,'  said  he,  instead  of  answering  my  questions 
as  to  where  he  had  been,  <  how  long  would  it  take  you 
to  pack  up  your  traps,  and  such  of  the  child's  as  are 
movable,  to  quit  this  place  V 

*<*Quit  this  placet'  I  exclaimed.  <Is  the  regiment 
under  marching  orders!' 

«*No  matter,'  replied  my  husband — <  answer  my 
question.' ' 

<«  <  You  have  reason  to  know,'  I  replied,  smiling,  *  that 
I  am  not  very  difficult  to  move.  We  owe  nothing  in 
the  town  but  the  last  week's  rent  for  our  lodgings ;  and, 
in  an  houj  and  a  half,  I  could  clear  all  up,  pack  our  few 
clothes,  and  be  ready  to  start.  But  I  hope  there  is  no 
occasion  to  move  the  child  at  such  an  hour  as  this  1 
Surely  yon  will  wait  till  to-morrow  V 

*<<Not  an  hour — not  a  second!'  cried  he.  'Make 
what  speed  you  can ;  all  you  hold  dear  on  earth  depends 
on  your  activity.  If  you  love  me,  ask  no  questions.  By 
this  time  to-morrow — not  sooner — all  shall  be  explained.' 

*'  I  had  promised  Bemhard  at  the  altai  to  love  and 
obey  him  :  how  was  I  to  resist  his  will  in  this  thing  1 
Within  the  appointed  time,  sir,  all  waa  cleared  up  in  our 
little  lodging — the  amount  of  our  rent  deposited  on  the 
■tone ;  and,  at  about  two  o'clock  of  a  dull  hazy  autumn 
night,  we  crept  out  of  the  house;  Bemhard,  almost 
sinking  under  a  large  bundle  containing  our  necessaries, 
and  I,  carrying  a  basket  and  the  boy.  We  were  quartered 
then,  sir,  at  a  small  town  only  a  few  leagues  from  the 
frontier;  but  our  lodgings  were  luckily  in  a  suburb 
without  the  walls ;  and,  on  reaching  a  turning  of  the 
road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  cart  and  horse,  into  which,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  Bernhard  bundled  us  all.  Awi^y 
we  went  at  a  smart  pace,  which  roused  up  the  babe,  and 
■et  him  crying  piteously.  The  wind  whistled,  and  drove 
eddies  of  decaying  leaves  into  our  faces  from  the  high 
trees  bordering  the  road.  But  Bernhard  said  not  a  word 
to  comfort  me  or  to  quiet  the  child.  He  seemed  ex- 
hausted, mind  and  body,  by  a  great  effort ;  and.  having 
laid  my  hand  upon  his  sleeve,  in  climbing  into  the  cart, 
I  perceived  that  he  no  longer  wore  his  uniform.  The 
trath  now  flashed  into  my  mind — ^he  had  deserted  !  and 
we  were  making  our  way  across  the  frontier !  Three 
iatal  leagues  of  road  still  lay  before  us !  He  might  be 
taken.  O  heavens  !  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
misfortune  ?  I  dared  not  utter  a  syllable  of  enquiry  to 
my  husband.  He  had  requested  me  to  forbear ;  and  a 
request  from  him  was  the  same  as  a  promise  from  my- 
self. I  knew  not  even  the  exact  distance  which  would 
wet  us  fVe»  from  danger  of  porsait ;  and  it  was  almost  a 


surprise  when  at  last  the  driver  suddenly  pulled  up ;  and 
I  learned,  from  a  few  words  whispered  between  him  and 
my  husband,  that  we  had  now  reached  the  spot  where 
his  agreement  of  conveyance  ended ;  and  that  we  were 
about  to  diverge  on  foot  from  the  high  road,  to  crosa  the 
frontier,  at  a  point  of  the  fields  secure  from  military  or 
excise  inspection.  The  man,  aheady  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  apparently  a  friend  to  my  husband,  wished  us 
well  at  parting ;  and  the  rattling  of  the  cart  was  soon 
lost  in  the  distance. 

"  Heavy  was  the  task  to  make  our  way  through  the 
mists  of  a  chilly  night  across  the  country,  ancle-deep  in 
a  miry  clay'that  rendered  it  all  but  impracticable,  bur- 
dened as  we  were.  But  terror  priclis  like  a  spur.  To 
falter  was  to  decree  the  death  of  Bernhard ;  and  on  I 
toiled,  till,  at  length,  after  two  hours'  labour,  we  stumbled, 
as  if  by  chance,  on  a  high  embankment,  over  which  my 
husband  managed  to  lift  me,  babe  and  all ;  and  no  soon- 
er  did  he  find  us  safely  lodged  on  the  highroad  that  ran 
below,  than  he  clasped  us  together  in  his  arms ;  then, 
uncovering  his  head,  breathed  a  thanksgiving  to  Heaven, 
which  assured  me  that  he  was  in  safety.  A  heavy 
weight  was  taken  off  my  breast ;  and  I  sat  down  by  the 
wayside  and  wept  till  my  heart  seemed  like  to  break.  It 
was  almost  daylight  before  we  set  out  again,  rested  and 
relieved ;  and,  just  at  sunrise,  we  reached  a  hamlet,  at 
the  door  of  one  of  whose  cottages  my  husband  knocked 
gently,  and,  presenting  a  slip  of  a  letter  to  the  aged  wo- 
man who  lifted  (he  latch,  she  smiled  encouragingly  in 
our  faces,'  and  bade  us  welcome  as  though  we  were 
expected  guests. 

"  I  need  not  weary  you,  sir,  with  further  detaiU.  That 
evening,  we  proceeded,  by  a  public  conveyance,  about 
thirty  leagues'  distance  into  France,  to  a  retired  village 
called  Isigny,  where  Bemhard  gave  himself  out  as  a 
Burgundian,  and  hired  a  small  cottage,  with  a  meadow 
and  orchard,  sloping  to  a  beautiful  brook.  We  were 
soon  installed  there.  I  saw  it  was  his  intention  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  a  foreign  land  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days;  and  what  mattered  it  to  me?  Where  he  was, 
there  \vas  my  home,  my  country ;  and,  as  to  my  father, 
what  chance  had  I  nov  of  propitiating  his  pardon  t" 

<*  But  what  can  have  been  the  motive  which  instigated 

so  good  a  soldier  as  Bernhard  to" 1  could  not  finish 

the  sentence. 

**  To  desert  /"  added  Wilhelmina,  in  a  low,  emphatic 
tone.  "  Yes,  sir !  that  is  the  word — the  grievous  word. 
That  it  should  ever  be  applied  to  a  noble,  upright  soul, 
such  as  my  husband  I  But,  verily,  he  had  his  excuses. 
On  the  day  preceding  that  which  ended  so  miserably, 
Bernhard  obtained  certain  intelligence  that,  in  order  to 
rid  the  country  of  so  factious  a  subject,  he  had  been 
draughted  into  another  regiment— Ihat  his  route  was 
already  made  out  for  Rotteidam,  wliere  his  new  corps 
was  under  order  of  embarkation  for  Batavia.  <  To  re- 
move my  wife  and  babe  to  so  pestilential  a  climate  was 
a  cmel  thing,'  said  Bemhard,  when  he  recounted  to  me 
the  history  of  his  fall — *  to  leave  you  both  behind,  poor 
and  friendless,  equally  heart-rending.  I  thought  it  over, 
Mina,  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  For  one  whole  night, 
I  lay,  shedding  my  silent  te-ars  by  your  si(|e  ;  and  in  the 
morning,  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be.  What  claim  had 
this  William  of  Orange  upon  me,  that  was  bom  no  sub- 
ject  of  his,  that  I  should  go  and  rot  away  my  life  in  his 
pestilential  marshes,  far  from  my  wife  and  child,  or  see 
them  perish  under  my  eyes,  beside  the  fetid  canals  of 
Batavia  1  The  congress,  which  they  say  allotted  us 
Belgians  like  a  herd  of  dumb  beasts  to  be  the  bondsmen 
,of  the  house  of  Nassau,  could  not,  in  lawful  justice, 
before  God,  condemn  me  to  death  for  refusing  to  be 
banished  into  Asia  for  the  gain  of  one  who  was  no  more 
to  me  by  tie  of  inbom  loyalty  than  an  luca  of  Peru.'  " 

« I  am  not  over  and  above  skilled  in  casuistries  of  this 
kind,"  said  Bagshaw,  interrupting  hb  narration ;  "  but 
I  own,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  poor  Bernhard's  arguments, 
if  not  according  to  the  law,  were  tolerably  cogent  ac- 
cording to  the  equity  of  the  case.  Whatever  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Belgium  and  Holland  might  be,  I 
myself  felt  perfectly  inclined  to  overlook  his  transgres- 
sion. And  poor  Mina,  discovering  my  favourable  verdict, 
gained  courago  to  proceed.  It  appeared  that  Bemhard, 
established  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  retired  ham- 
let where  they  first  took  refuge,  fancied  himself  ■ecut'e 
from  pursuit" 

«  We  were  happy  in  ourselves,"  continued  hb  wife — 
**  happy  in  our  child — ^bappy  in  a  life  of  prosperooa  la- 


bour. AU  around  us  throve — all  we  undertook  sue* 
oeeded;  and,  fool  that  I  was,  I  fancied  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  error  of  Bemhard  in  the  eyes  of  man,  the 
eyes  of  God  beheld  us  with  a  forgiving  and  favoariog 
eye.  It  was  a  valley  of  green  pastures,  where  our 
dwelling  lay,  between  shelving  banks,  clothed  with  xidi 
hanging  weeds.  The  air  was  a  mild  one  ;  the  fkmen 
came  earlier,  and  freer,  and  fresher  there  than  at  Fb- 
rennes ;  and  already  the  boy  began  to  take  note  of  then, 
and  to  smile  at  their  beauty.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
it  all.  It  was  a  dream  too  bright  to  last ;  and  the  wakmg, 
sir,  vras  very,  very  terrible !  There  came  gendarmes  into 
the  country  to  search  for  a  criminal  who  had  escaped 
from  prison  at  Mons ;  and,  during  the  enquiries  that 
arose,  my  husband  was  detected  as  a  deserter  by  (he 
ngnalement  already  forwarded  by  the  authorities  of 
Charleroi  to  the  French  police.  He  was  seized,  sir« 
torn  from  me — torn  from  hb  home ;  and  /  remained  in 
a  state  of  agony  and  sufiering,  rendering  it  impossibb  to 
follow  him  I  For  a  whole  week,  a  delirious  fever  con- 
fined me  to  my  bed ;  during  that  time,  my  child  fretted 
itself  ill  under  the  mismanagement  of  strangers;  sad, 
long  ere  my  own  strength  was  restored,  I  was  haBging 
over  the  dying  bed  of  my  hoy  ! 

**  But  God  has  been  good  to  me  in  this.  He  fass 
spared  my  babe — he  has  spared  me  to  watch  over  him ; 
yet  if,  as  those  who  know  best  aver,  Bemhard  most  be 
condemned,  condemned  to  death — may  He  be  still  more 
merciful,  and  call  us  to  himself!" 

**  And  you  are  on  your  way  to  rejoin  your  husband  V* 
I  enquired,  deeply  penetrated  by  ber  affliction. 

**  As  soon  as  the  health  of  my  child  permitted,  ur,  I 
fled  from  Isigny,  the  place  where  trouble  had  overtaken 
us.  But  I  resolved,  on  my  way  to  Namur,  where  Bem- 
hard lies  in  prison  awaiting  his  court  martial,  to  tarn 
aside  te  Florennes,  and  throw  myself,  for  the  last  time, 
at  the  feet  of  my  father.  It  may  be  superstition,  air; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  A»«  curse  were  recalled,  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  would  be  appeased!  Of  ill 
my  earthly  possessions,  I  have  retained,  as  a  token  of 
my  mother's  love,  only  that  chrbtening  doth  which  fbe 
fancied  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  abundant  home- 
hold  store  for  her  child.  Wrapt  in  that  sacred  covering, 
I  would  fain  have  placed  my  child  in  hb  arms;  and  then 
he  could  not — he  would  not  have  refused  it  hb  blesabg. 
But  the  precarious  state  of  my  poor  babe  has  frastiated 
my  hopes ;  and,  in  six  days,  Bemhard  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  hb  trial !" 

**  Six  days  t — ^you  are  sure  it  b  not  for  six  days  1" 

**  On  the  24th,  sir— I  have  numbered  the  hoars,  the 
minutes;  they  may  be  the  last  my  husband  b  fated  to 
behold  on  earth !" 

**  Then  there  will  be  time !"  waa  my  murmured  ejaco- 
lation.  And,  without  entering  into  expbnatioot,  for- 
ther  than  by  affording  to  Mina  the  means  of  reaching 
Florennes  by  a  public  conveyance,  I  appointed  her  a 
rendezvous  at  Namur,  recommending  her  to  the  care  of 
mine  host  of  the  Golden  Artichoke,  and,  before  daylight, 
was  recommending,  once  more,  to  poor  Katcben,  the 
utmost  speed,  to  enable  me  to  reach  Spa  without  delay. 

"  You  actually  left  the  poor  woman  to  her  fate!"  de- 
manded  the  pepper-and-salt  gentleman. 

<*  I  did-^XMcHy !  I  left  the  dIDd  to  die,  and  the 
mother  to  bury  it,"  replied  Bagshaw,  with  a  sneer ; "  and, 
by  old  Coquerel's  usual  breakfast  hour,  had  rendered  op 
my  accounts.  Profiting  by  the  good  humour  produced 
in  my  patron  by  the  sight  of  my  balance  sheet,  I  told 
him  my  story,  and  implored  him  to  exercise  hb  well- 
known  interest  with  the  king,  in  h«half  of  Bemhard. 

«  « Poor  wife  1— poor  child  !*  murmured  the  good  old 
man,  nhen  I  had  concluded  my  story.  *  And  thw,  con- 
tinued he,  examining  the  cloth  of  *ne  damsak  which 
Mina,  at  my  earnest  prayer,  had  deposited  in  my  haDd«; 
*  thi»  b  the  counterpart,  you  say,  of  the  Iben  tpvn 
for  his  majesty,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  by  Begen- 
hart's  wife!  'Tis  well.  It  may  serve  to  bring  tw 
circumstance  to  hb  remembrance.  Memory  b  an  b^oct 
in  kings.  In  my  interviews  with  William,  I  hate  knoiro 
him  advert  to  trifles  of  eariier  date  and  similar  bajgnifi- 
cance.  I  am  about  to  address  a  memorial  to  him  re- 
specting a  further  improvement  in  the  machineiyof  *"■ 
royal  cannon  foundry  at  Namur.  He  has  oflered  m« 
a  choice  of  favours  more  often  and  more  "^^^^^^ 
should  care  to  have  it  generally  known  ;  and,  to  wf  "> 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  b  to  afford  him  a  donWe  «»»- 
sion  of  conferring  a  benefit     Fsn,  BagAwr,  ihiu  as 
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thi  bearer  of  my  memorial,  and  of  a  letter  containing  the 
particulars  yon  have  just  related.  The  court  is  at  Bras- 
Nk  Lose  DO  time ;  by  to-morrow,  you  may  obtain  an 
audience.' 

«An  autUence/**  cried  Pepper-^md-salt.  "An  an- 
£eoce  of  the  kin^  ?* 

« Aj,  sir,  an  audience.  Nothing  more  easy  than  ac- 
cess to  the  presence  of  William  of  Orange.  But,  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  a  letter  from  Coquerel  the  me- 
chanist— Goquerel,  whose  introduction  of  British  ma- 
diinery  into  Flanders  is  a  chief  cause  of  its  commercial 
prosperity — Coquerel,  the  cherished  of  Napoleon,  the 
right  hand  of  kings — ^would  have  secured  my  admission. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  manners  and  habits 
of  ihe  king  of  the  Netherlands;  nothing  more  straighU 
forward,  more  intelligent,  than  his  mode  of  interrogating 
ne  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  Regenhart's 
Amily,  after  perusing  the  communication  of  my  patron." 

"  Bat  did  he  comply  with  the  prayer  contained  in  it !" 
cried  several  of  the  auditors.  "  Did  he  give  hopes  of 
meicyr' 

"  Kings  are  not  fond  of  giving  hopes — they  leave  that 
to  their  ministers,"  replied  Bagsbaw.  **  Unless  there  is 
certainty  in  the  case,  they  are  wise  enough  to  hold  .their 
tongues.  HIb  majesty.  King  William,  sent  me  back  to 
Namur  with  about  as  much  insight  into  his  intentions 
as  if  I  had  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  and  been  con- 
▼endng  with  the  King  of  Dahomey.  He  said  he  would 
■tgnify  his  pleasure  to  the  Sieor  Coquerel  as  early  as 
poesibW 

"  And  what  -atu  his  pleasure  1"  cried  Mrs.  Meg,  with 
whose  right  of  interrogation  even  Bagshaw  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  trifle. 

**  With  your  good  leave,  I  must  talk  first  of  my  own 
pain,"  replied  he.  "  On  arriving  at  Namur,  where  my 
worthy  master  was  to  meet  me,  to  receive  an  account  of 
my  embassy,  an  accident  most  unluckily  occurred  in  one 
of  the  newly-invented  furnaces,  which,  for  the  moment, 
engrossed  aU  his  attention,  and  ought  to  have  engrossed 
mine;  nor  was  it  till  the  fifth  day  after  quitting  The 
Croldeo  Artichoke,  that  I  was  able  to  make  my  way  to 
the  obecore  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citadel, 
whither  I  had  directed  Mina.  To  my  utter  constema- 
tioD,  I  found,  on  reaching  the  place,  that  no  person  an- 
swering to  my  description  had  made  her  appearance. 
Either  she  had  been  detained  near  Battices  by  the  de- 
bility of  her  child,  or  some  accident  had  occurred  to  her 
on  her  way  to  Florennes !  My  next  enquiries  related 
to  Bemhard ;  and  an  intelligent  corporal  of  dragoons 
who  frequented  the  house,  acquainted  me  that  the  gar- 
riaon-Gourt  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  two  days,  and 
that  the  rigour  displayed  in  the  trials  already  decided 
before  the  tribunal,  admitted  of  little  hope  that  a  deserter 
would  find  mercy.  I  was  still  speaking  to  him,  when 
the  feeble  accents  of  a  familiar  voice  interrupted  my  en- 
qairiee.  The  poor  wife,  so  soon  to  become  a  widow, 
bad  that  moment  arrived.  The  child  was  no ,  longer  in 
her  arms.  I  dared  not  ask  for  it ;  but  my  looks,  I  sup- 
pose, expressed  the  impression  I  had  conceived. 

« *  ^ot  dead — no  ! — I  trust  in  all-powerful  Providence, 
not  dead  !'  she  faltered  in  reply.  *  Afler  you  left  me, 
every  minute  seemed  likely  to  be  its  last  But  the  time 
is  almost  expired,  and  I  could  tarry  no  more.  I  have 
left  my  boy  to  the  pity  of  strangers,  to  hasten  to  him. 
Have  you  good  news  for  me,  sir  1  You  said  when  we 
parted  that  you  had  formed  projects  (or  us — that  you 
bad  an  opening  in  our  favour.     What  tidings  V 

**  <  At  present,  none,'  said  I.  *  I  have  done  my  best ; 
but  nothing,  alas !  has  been  efiected  by  my  interference.' 

*«<  And  to-morrow  the  court  martial  sits  !*  cried  Mina. 
*  If  nothing  hat  been,  nothing  -will  be  done.  Ah !  sir, 
why  did  you  deceive  me ! — why  raise  hopes  you  had 
not  the  means  to  realise  V 

«*  I  forbore  to  remonstrate  with  her  injustice.  But,  in 
ber  agony  of  mind,  she  had  already  forgotten  her  di^ 
pleasure  in  an  appeal  for  information  to  my  friend  the 
corporal ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  with  what  delicacy 
the  man  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  replied  to  me 
with  the  harsh  coarseness  of  naked  truth,  evaded  giving 
ber  pain,  even  while  he  evaded  giving  her  hope.  By 
ku  humane  interference,  too,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
immediate  access  to  the  governor,  and  procuring  a  war- 
rant of  admission  to  the  prisoner.  I  myself  accompa- 
nied Mina  as  far  as  the  wicket ;  promising  to  return  and 
fetch  her  at  the  hour  Tor  closing  for  the  night;  and  no- 
thing ooald  be  more  singular  than  the  contrast  between 


the  feverish,  excited,  panting,  half-frantic  woman  whom 
I  saw  rush  through  the  wicket,  to  be  conducted  to  the 
cell  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  inanimate  form  consigned 
to  my  arms  by  the  turnkey  on  my  return.  Mina  had 
proved  unable  to  support  the  shock  of  what  was  pro- 
bably their  last  parting — their  Uut  parting'  tave  one. 
She  was  still  in  a  state  of  insensibility  when,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  innkeeper's  wife,  1  saw  her  laid  on  a 
comfortable  bed ;  and  all  I  learned  at  the  citadel  and  in 
the  barrack-yard,  of  the  probability  of  capital  sentence 
upon  the  prisoner,  inclined  me  to  wish  that  her  senses 
might  not  immediately  be  restored.  She  could  not  re- 
main too  long  unconscious  of  the  horror  of  ber  situation. 

"  On  my  return  to  my  duties,  a  severe  reprimand 
awaited  me  from  both  Coquerel  and  his  foreman,  for 
having  absented  myself  at  so  critical  a  time.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  represented  to  my  master  the  cause  of  my 
absence.  His  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  young  couple 
seemed  wholly  merged  in  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
recent  catastrophe  at  the  foundry.  Nor  could  I  blame 
him  ;  for  it  had  been  attended  by  loss  of  life  ;  and  the 
distress  ho  had  recently  witnessed  in  the  families  of  the 
two  woikmen  sacrificed  to  an  experiment,  seemed  to 
have  rendered  him  callous  to  every  other  appeal  to  his 
feelings. 

"  On  the  morrow  morning,  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  proceed  to  the  military  court  to  see  how  matters  stood ; 
or,  at  the  worst,  to  have  imparted  such  comfort  to  Bern- 
hard's  wife  as  the  presence  of  a  sympathising  friend  can 
afford.  But  this  was  impossible.  The  funeral  of  the 
two  workmen  was  to  take  place  at  the  cemetery  without 
the  walls ;  and  Coquerel  not  only  presided  in  person 
over  the  melancholy  ceremony,  but  insisted  that  his 
whole  establishment  should  afford  a  token  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  their  deceased  comrades.  Such  a  so- 
lemnily,  at  such  a  moment,  was  not  calculated  to  raise 
my  spirits.  My  heart  sickened  as  I  saw  the  two  coffins 
lowered  into  the  grave ;  and  felt  that,  perhaps,  at  that 
moment,  sentence  of  death,  might  be  passed  upon  Bern- 
hard." 

<*  Found  guilty,  or  acquitted  1  Lordsake,  sir,  como 
to  the  point !"  cried  Mrs.  Dods.  "  Talk  of  your  feel- 
ings another  time— have  a  wee  bit  care  of  ours  !" 

*< Acquitted,  then!"  said  Bagshaw,  amused  by  the 
interest  he  had  excited.  *<  Acquitted — thanks  to  one  of 
those  nice  points  of  legal  sophistry  by  which  judge  ad- 
vocates can  save  the  life  of  a  man  especially  honoured 
by  kingly  protection.  The  fact  of  desertion  was  proved 
and  admitted  ;  but  it  was  submitted,  as  a  point  of  law, 
to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  whether  Bemhard,  at  the 
moment  of  deserting,  had  not  been  formally  draughted 
from  the  corps,  from  whose  head-quarters  he  had  made 
his  escape,  without  being  regularly  entered  into  the  regi- 
ment sentenced  to  sail  for  Java.  The  court  bowed  and 
was  convinced.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  conveyed  in  person 
the  glad  tidings  to  his  scarcely  conscious  wife,  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  King  William  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  my  old  master,  containing  the  usual  flummery  about 
allowing  justice  and  the  laws  to  take  their  course,  and 
enclosing  the  brevet  of  a  small  pension,  secured  by  ber 
majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  daughter 
of  Marjory  Regenhart  of  Florennes.  <  The  loyal  zeal 
and  industry  of  your  mother  have  not  escaped  my  recol- 
lection,' said  the  second  letter,  addressed  by  Wilhelmina 
of  Prussia,  to  the  favoured  family.  <  The  sight  of  the 
very  curious  specimen  of  damask,  forwarded  by  the  Sieor 
Coquerel  of  Namur,  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
eventful  moment  (the  birth  of  my  son)  when  Madain 
Regenhart's  valuable  gift  reached  the  Hague.' " 

*<  And  was  that  letter  framed  and  glazed  to  match  the 
other,  and  hong  up  in  the  old  parlour  V*  enquired  the 
nabob,  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

"  In  due  time,  I  fancy  it  was ;  but,  being  soon  after- 
wards recalled  to  my  native  countiy,  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1820  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  teaming  from  a 
friend  to  whom  my  old  master  afforded  a  few  days'  hos- 
pitality at  his  country  seat,  that  Bemhard  and  his  wife 
had  repeatedly  written  to  me,  and  repeatedly  forwarded 
to  the  iron  works  such  rural  dainties  as  their  means 
enabled  them  to  dispose  of;  that  old  Regenhart  had 
opened  his  heart  and  house  to  his  penitent  daughter,  her 
husband  and  child  ;  and  closed  them  upon  the  family  of 
Madam  Regenhart  the  second,  who  was  now  gone  to  re- 
join Hana  the  xmller,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  her  house- 
bold." 


«If  I  should  ever  visit  Florennes,"  said  the  nabbb, 
« I  will  cerUinly  find  them  all  out,  and  leara  the  con- 
cluding particulars  of  the  case." 

«  You  can't  do  better,  my  good  sir,  and  you  can't  do 
it  too  soon,"  said  Bagshaw,  with  a  significant  look. 
"  And,  moreover,  if  ever  you  visit  the  royal  palace  at 
the  Hague,  enquire  for  the  queen's  private  apartments, 
look  into  a  glass  cabinet  of  curiosities  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  blue  satin  dressing-room, 
and  you  will  see  a  somewhat  discoloured,  but  exquisitely 
wrought,  damask  napkin" 

"Well,  sir  1" 

"  Wellf  sir ! — ^which  will  enable  you  to  prave  to  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  that  you  are  wiser  than  himself, 
by  acquainting  him  that  this  nameless  relique  was  a  gift 
hallowed  to  the  church  and  \)y  the  church,  to  become  a 
talisman  to  the  child  of  Marjory  Regenhart,  and  a  token 
of  royal  gratitude  and  clemency.  It  is,  in  short,  nothing 
less  than4be  CHBisTEiriiro  Cloth  of  Wilhelmina,  the 
farmer's  daughter  of  Florennes," 

"  Weel,  now,  that  is  what  I  ca*  a  very  bonny  story, 
and  a  very  heart-goin'  story,"  said  Mistress  Dods,  "  out- 
landish though  it  be;^nd,  though  I  did  jedou^^  z  tr-qn^ 
o'  papistry  at  the  outset,  I  like  it,  for  my  ain  pairt^ 
a'maist  as  weel  as  if  it  had  been  a'  Black  Yerl  Angus, 
and  the  reavin,  ridein  times  o'  whilk  there  are  so  many 
tales  in  this  border  land  o'  ours  ;  or  about  the  friars  o' 
Melrose,  and  the  fairies  o'  Yarrow  and  Ettrick.  But 
the  clock  has  warned  eleven,  gentlemen-^there  are  your 
chaumer  lichts — and  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast;  so 
put  your  tale  in  your  wallet.  Dominie,  till  the  next  occa- 
sion— and  a  fair  good  e'en  to  ye  a' !" 


From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview. 

1.  Antiquitifa  J^exicaines,  Relation  de  troie  Expidi' 
tiont  du  Capitaine  Diipaix,  ordonnies  en  1605, 1806, 
1807,  accompagnh  det  dessino  de  Castaneda,  Mem^ 
bre  dea  troi»  Expeditions  et  Detnnateur  du  Mutte 
de  Mexico ;  avec  deo  J^otes  expUcatives  et  autret 
Documents  par  MM.  JBaradere,  De  St,  Priest,  et 
plusieurs  Voyageurs.  Fol.  Paris.  1834 — 6.  Au 
Bureau  des  Antiquit^s  Mexicaines. 

2.  Voyage  Pittoresipie  et  Archeologique  dans  le 
Mexique.  Par  C.  Nebel,  Architecte.  Lithographic 
par  les  Artistes  les  plus  distinguCs  de  Paris.  Paris. 
FoL    Livraisons  1,  2,  3,  4.     1835. 

3.  CoHeccion  de  las  Antiquedades  Mexicanas  que 
ecsisten  en  el  Museo  J^acional,  y  dan  A  lux  Isidro 
Icaza  e  Isidro  Gondra,  litografiadas  por  Federico 
Waldeck  e  impresas  por  Pedro  Robert,  Mexico,  1827 
—1836. 

The  subject  comprehended  in  the  three  important 
works  which  we  have  made  the  text  of  the  ensuing 
article  will  be  found  to  possess  those  feature  of  novelty 
and  originality  which  we  deem  of  paramount  import- 
ance, in  order  to  attract  public  attention  to  any  anti- 
quarian subject  whatever.  The  antiquarian  discoveries 
recently  made  in  Spanish  America  may,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  enquiry,  be  at  once  pronounced  to  be  equal  in 
interest  and  importance  to  those  Egyptian  discoveries  to 
which  we  have  called  the  attention  of  oar  readers — while 
so  lately  recording  the  last  triumphs  in  this  department, 
of  Rossellini  and  Champollion.  If  the  former  investiga- 
tion were  calculated  to  startle  the  reader  by  the  unique 
novelty  of  the  historical  incidents  and  personages  which 
it  summoned  up  before  his  eyes  as  by  the  spell  of  a 
magician — the  facts,  historical  or  otherwise,  which  &e 
present  investigation  is  calculated  to  bring  to  light,  will 
be  found  not  less  startling  by  their  novelty,  than  curious 
by  their  antiquarian  coincidences,  and  important  by  their 
mythological,  historical,  and  geographical  revelations. 
The  subject  of  Mexican  antiquities  possesses  moreover 
the  advantage  of  being  less  hackneyed  than  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  comparatively  a  virgin  soil. 
The  golden  ore  remains  in  the  mine,  little  worked  and 
scarcely  known.  The  searching  eye  of  some  /ew  anti- 
quarians has  indeed  been  enabled  to  discover  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  buried  metaL    But  they  have  either  seen  it 
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dimly  tfaroagh  the  dark  and  obstructed  chaoneli  by  which 
they  obtained  access  to  it,  or  have  themselves  c(>Dtribcited 
to  render  it  ufidistinguiahable  by  the  pablic,  by  encum- 
bering it  with  new  mountains  of  pedantic  lumber,  in  the 
irery  act  of  digging  downwards  to  the  bnzied  treasures. 
To  the  public  generally  the  mine,  rich  as  it  is  in  the 
most  precious  veins  of  antiquarian  information,  may  be 
considered  as  all  but  closed.  Mexican  antiquities,  for 
reasons  which  may  be  briefly  stated,  may  be  pronounced 
a  sealed  book.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  new 
Ught  of  interpretation  on  its  mysterious  pages  that  this 
paper  is  undertaken.  In  pursuing  the  investigation  we 
•hall  endeavour  to  keep  in  view  the  same  guiding  prin- 
ciple by  which  we  were  -governed  while  bringing  out 
into  high  relief  the  most  novel  points  of  Egyptian  disco- 
Tery,  namely,  that  of  popularbing  the  subject — by  divest- 
ing it  of  the  voluminous  and  repulsive  pedantry  by  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  overlaid.  If  we  have  triumphantly 
appealed  to  the  chief  characteristics  of  our  previous 
Egyptian  investigation,  viz.  the  startling  novelty  of  pro- 
ducing a  new  volume  in  the  roll  of  history,  and  of 
eliciting,  as  it  were,  a  new  pagan  Genesis,  concurrent 
with  and  corroborative  of  the  Bible,  we  think  that,  before 
we  have , concluded,  we  shall  establish  the  fact  that  thb 
investigation  is  imbued  with  the  same  popular  character 
of  excitement  and  attractiveness. 

The  first  circumstance  calculated  to  rouse  surprise  on 
surveying  the  stupendous,  grotesque,  or  magnificent 
monuments  of  a  by-gone  people,  to  which  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  volumes  which  head  our  article  introduce 
the  reader,  is  the  carelessness  or  the  supineness  with 
which  they  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded»  Ro- 
bertson, impressed  with  the  same  incredulous  feeling,  or 
betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  interest  at  that  time  it 
was  to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  went  so  far  in  his  History  of 
America  as  to  say,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of 
New  Spain,  any  monument,  or  vestige  of  building,  more 
ancient  than  the  conquest ;  that  the  temple  of  Cholula 
«  was  nothing  but  a  mound  of  solid  earth,  without  any 
facing  or  any  steps,  covered  with  grass  or  shrubs ;"  and 
that  **  the  houses  of  the  people  in  Mexico  were  but  huts, 
built  with  turf  or  branches  of  trees,  like  those  of  the 
rodest  Indians.'*  The  same  acute  and  cautious  historian 
merely  observes,  in  a  cursory  manner,  that  *<  the  unfor- 
tunate Botoriori  made  an  amazing  catalogue  of  Mexican 
maps,  paintings,  tribute-rolls,  calendars,  dec.  which  were 
lost."  In  another  passage  he  treats  as  a  matter  of  great 
suspicion  the  authenticity  of  the  chronological  wheel,  by 
which  the  Mexicans  computed  timev  a  specimen  of 
which  was  published  by  Carrieri ;  while  the  monument 
itself  was  actually  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock. **  If  it  be  genuine,"  he  coldly  says,  **  it  proves 
that  the  Mexicans  had  arbitrary  characters  which  repre- 
sent several  things  besides  numbers."  It  is  surprising 
that  so  acute  a  critis  as  Robertson  did  not  feel  some  sus- 
picion, before  he  hazarded  such  contemptuous  decisions, 
that  he  was  either  misinformed  or  too  precipitate  in  his 
judgment. 

A  fact,  which  he  himself  states,  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed him  with  due  circumspection.  Referring  to  the 
Mexican  people,  who,  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  were 
really  in  a  state  of  barbarism  comparatively  with  the 
Tulteques  whom  they  superseded,  he  yet  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Mexicans,  clearly  deriving  their  institu- 
tions from  the  Tulteques,  were  advanced  at  the  time  of 
the  8panuh  conquest  beyond  the  then  extant  points  of 
European  civilisation  in  two  most  distinguishing  particu- 
lars, namely,  in  regard  to  their  well-established  police, 
embracing  a  regular  supply  of  water  and  sewers,  and  in 
Tigard  to  the  regular  posts  that  they  had  established. 
Since  ths  period  of  Robertson  new  limits  have  been  suc- 
cessively thrown  on  the  subject,  and  the  vague  mists  of 
incredulous  ignorance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  recorded 
these  disproved  opinions,  have  been  cleared  away.  Hum- 
boldt has  since  then  published  his  amusing  and  eloquent 
account  of  the  monuments  that  still  exist  in  central* 
America.  A  Spanish  writer,  very  little  known,  named 
Bel  Rio,  in  1782  published  his  **  Description  of  the 
Kuins  of  an  Ancient  City^  lately  discovered  in  the  King- 
dom of  Guatemala."  This  last  work,  although  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  scarcely  published  in  this  country, 
and  at  all  events  to  have  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  ot>- 
scurity,  supplies  more  curious  and  valuable  information 
Ihan  Humboldt  on  the  subject  Since  then  the  English 
public  have  been  made  partially  more  familiar  with  their 
•xistenes  and  their  characteristios  by  the  exhibition  of 


Mexican  antiquities  brought  by  Mr.  Bullock  to  this 
country.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  the 
exhibition  tended  to  impart  rather  a  low  idea  of  Mexican 
proficiency  in  the  arts, — that  it  was  calculated  to  con- 
found two  races  of  people — (the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered) — both  totally  distinct, — and  still  to  retain  in 
shadow  the  truth  which  has  rapidly  dawned  on  the  world 
of  antiquarian  literature,  that  there  exist  in  New  Spain 
the  monuments  of  a  highly  civilised  people  who  preceded 
the  Mexicans,  as  stupendous,  as  tasteful,  and  as  wonder- 
ful, as  those  of  Egypt.  Since  the  last-mentioned  work, 
those  which  head  our  article  have  been  published.  They 
demonstrate  that  the  attention  of  <he  learned  world  has 
been  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  interests  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject. 

Nebers  Archeological  Voyage,  though  extremely 
limited  in  the  amount  of  its  illustrations,  is  the  most 
splendid  in  the  execution  of  their  details.  But  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  account  which  we  have  of  these 
monuments  results  from  a  commission  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  them,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  government.  It  was  headed  by  Dupaix,  who 
has  published  an  ample  account  of  three  scientific  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  him  for  their  investigation.  To 
these  results  may  be  added  the  fruits  of  an  additional 
commission  confided  by  the  local  Mexican  government 
to  M.  Baradere.  They  however  add  little  to  the  facts 
collected  by  Dupaix,  who  must  in  truth  be  considered  as 
the  chief  and  best  authority  for  all  legitimate  inferences 
on  this  subject.  The  illustrations  of  Dupaix  are  embo- 
died in  the  magnificent  and  expensive  work  entitled 
*^Antiquitt8  Mexicainea"  printed  in  Paris,  and  published 
in  numbers  at  the  Bureau  des  Antiqtiitis  Mexicaines, 
This  work  is  one  of  those  which  we  have  deemed  neces- 
sary to  place  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  official  mantle  thus  attractively  thrown 
over  the  French  publication  in  question,  we  aie  bound 
in  justice  to  tear  away  its  masquerade  dress,  and  to  state 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reprint 
of  Augustin  Aglio's  illustrations  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Dupaix,  and  already  incorporated  with  the  great  work  of 
Lord  Kingsborougti,  entitled  "  Mexican  Antiquities."  A 
little  variety  is  sought  to  be  obtahied  by  colouring  the 
drawings,  and  by  occasionally  imparting  to  them  pic- 
turesque (and  therefore,  as  we  apprehend,  deceptive) 
effects.  The  descriptions  attached  to  the  Parisian  illus- 
trations are  of  no  great  depth  or  value,  but  they  have  the 
merit  of  being  perspicuous  in  meaning  and  brief  in  form. 
They  possess  thereby  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
pubUshable,  which  Lord  Kingsborough's  work  is  not. 
The  work  of  the  noble  lord  possesses  characteristics 
quite  sufiicient  to  repel  the  most  determined  book-de- 
vourer  from  attempting  to  surfeit  on  the  gigantic  meal 
embodied  in  its  voluminous  pages.  It  is  in  reality  an 
ill-arranged,  undigested  mass  of  every  class  of  contribu- 
tion, in  which  the  editorial  work  and  the  scissors  and 
paste  work  are  confusedly  blended, — in  half  a  dozen 
languages,  some  translated,  some  not  translated, — with 
notEM  piled  upon  notes,  producing' *<  confusion  worse 
cddieunded."  The  mischief  is  considerably  augmented 
by^an  extraordinary  theory  which  pervades  all  the  origi- 
nal composition,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  the  noble 
author  appears  to  have  been  as  convinced  as  of  any  truth 
in  holy  writ  This  theory  is,  that  America  was  peopled 
by  the  ten  Jewish  tribes  carried  away  by  Salmanazer, 
king  of  Assyria ;  and  that  not  only  the  Mexicans,  but 
the  founders  of  the  extraordinary  monuments  preserved 
in  the  illustrations  of  his  lordship's  work,  were  Jews. 

It  is  from  the  combined  series  of  works  which  we  have 
thus  recapitulated  and  described  that  we  mean  to  derive 
the  arguments,  inferences,  and  propositions  of  this  paper. 
Our  object  will  be,  we  repeat,  to  popularise  the  subject ; 
to  extract  the  sterling  metal  from  the  drossy  matter 
which  surrounds  it;  to  extricate  it  from  the  revolting 
mass  of  learned  pedantry  and  theoretical  absurdity  by 
^nbich  it  is  at  present  overwhelmed ;  and  to  impart  to  it, 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  humble  power,  the  brilliancy  and 
concentration  which  are  indispensable  requisites  for  at^ 
tracting  public  attention. 

We  have,  'said  that  this  is  an  enquiry  almost  new  to 
the  public ;  we  can  adduce  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  ignorance  prevailing  among  literary  and  scientific 
men  in  general,  of  the  immense  sources  of  information 
from  which  they  have  been  excluded  by  the  voluminous 
pedantry  employed  upon  the  subject  It  was  afler  the 
publication  of  Lord  Kingsborbugh's  work,  that  is  to  say 


in  1831,  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gasetta 
announced  a  great  discovery  by  a  certain  Colonel  Gilaudo 
in  New  Spain.  This  gentleman,  going  out  one  fin* 
morning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patenqoe,  stumbled  oa 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  nearly  as  wonderful  in  the 
architectural  details  as  those  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  The 
discovery  was  announced  with  great  pomp,  and  the  cor- 
respondent  of  the  review  in  question,  which  is  one  of 
great  circulation,  promised  on  behalf  of  the  colonel  to 
supply  a  series  of  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  tbii 
astounding  discovery.  Unfortunately  the  result  of  ibe 
colonel's  morning  adventure  turned  out  to  be  a  oomplfte 
mare's  nest  The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Kingsboroueii't 
work,  published  a  year  before  this  event,  gave  the  inott 
ample  and  minute  details,  in  a  series  of  illustratioDs  by 
Aglio,  the  artist,  of  the  identical  ruins  stumbled  opon  by 
the  astonished  Uteratus.  The  Spanish  commisstont 
headed  by  Dupaix  had  also  given  equally  ample  details 
•f  this  ruined  city.  Humboldt  exhibited  some  of  the 
sculptures;  and,  finally,  the  whole  of  the  ruins  bad  been 
examined,  described,  and  drawn  with  great  fidelity,  by 
Del  Rio,  in  the  publicati(»o  to  which  we  have  ali^y 
adverted.  This  circumstance  is  alone  sufiicient  to  tbow 
that  the  subject  is,  unlike  Egyptian  antiquities,  compara- 
tively new  to  the  reading  British  public  It  is  for  ns  to 
show,  in  the  ensuing  remarks,  that  it  is  as  attractiTe, 
useful,  and  important,  as  it  is  new. 

The  first  and  strongest  conviction,  which  will  flash  on 
the  mind  of  every  ripe  antiquarian  while  surveying  tbe 
long  series  of  Mexican  and  Toltecan  monumeots  pis- 
served  in  the  various  works  to  which  we  have  briefly 
called  attention,  is  the  sinularity  which  the  ancient 
monuments  of  New  Spain  bear  to  the  roonaoieDUl 
records  of  ancient  Egypt  While  surveying  them,  the 
glance  falls  with  fiimiliar  recognition  on  similar  graduat- 
ed pyramids, — on  similar  marks  of  the  same  primetal 
Ophite  worship, — on  vestiges  of  the  same  trione  and 
solar  deity, — on  planispheres  and  temples,  which,  tboogh 
characterised  by  some  distinctions  entirely  American,  aie 
not  less  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian  antiquariio 
—on  relics  of  palaces  at  once  noble  in  their  arcfaitectora 
and  beautiful  in  their  proportioDs  and  decorations,— on 
monuments  sepulchral,  domestic,  religious,  or  warlike, 
which  deserve  tae  designation  of  Cyclopean  as  much  aa 
any  that  are  now  extant  in  Italy  or  Greece,— on  idob 
and  sculptures,  some  of  rude  and  some  of  finished  woii- 
manship;  exhibiting  different  eras  of  civilisation,  and 
often  presenting  the  most  striking  analogy  in  poatora 
and  gesture  to  the  monumental  style  of  sculpture  and  of 
statuary  pre-eminently  called  Egyptian.  Lastly,  the eje 
of  the  antiquarian  cannot  fail  to  be  both  attracted  and 
fixed  by  evidences  of  the  existence  of  two  great  braochea 
of  the  hieroglyphical  language, — both  having  atrikin^r 
affinities  with  the  Egyptian,  and  yet  distinguished  from 
it  by  characteristics  perfectly  American.  One  u  the 
picture-writing  peculiar  to  the  Mexicans,  and  which 
displays  several  striking  traits  jof  assimilation  to  die 
anaglyphs  and  the  historical  tablets  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  The  second  is  a  pure  hyeroglyphical  language, 
to  which  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  called,  which 
appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Tullecsna  or  aooM 
still  more  ancient  nation  that  preceded  tbe  Mexicans; 
which  was  as  complete  as  the  Egyptian  in  its  double 
constituency  of  a  symbolic  and  a  phonetic  alphabet; 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  appeara  to  have 
rivaled  the  Egyptian  in  its  completeness,  while  in  aoma 
respects  it  excelled  it  in  its  regularity  and  beauty. 

The  brief  and  cursory  sketch  which  we  hate  tboe 
given  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  by  way  of  pw* 
face  or  overture,  is  indispensable  to  remove  prejodicea 
which  may  have  been  excited  through  the  low  eatimaie 
formed  by  Robertson  and  others.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
the  depreciated  view  of  Mexican  antiquities  reaolta,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  an  anachronism  carelessly  allowed 
to  establish  itself  among  literary  men,  who  have  not 
deeply  examined  the  subject  respecting  two  eras  and 
two  nations.  It  will  be  our  province  to  eitrictts  the 
sul:gect  from  the  confusion  thereby  caused. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  facts  will  show  upon 
what  alight  foundation  Dr.  Robertson  most  have  bvilt 
his  cnreless  appreciation  of  the  monuments  of  New 
Spain.  A  mania  existed  in  his  time,  as  it  does  now,  in 
favour  of  the  stupendous  importance  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Now  what  la 
the  simple  fact  t  Pyramids,  not  inferior  to  the  Bgyptt«n» 
•xist  in  many  parts  of  the  Mezicaa  Unitoiist  •m  « 
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Ket  9p«iii.    Soma  of  thate  pycunids  are  of  largar  baaa 
tbn  iIm  BffyptiaD,  and  compoaed  of  eqoallj  parmanant 
Mleriala.     Vaattgaa  of  noble  architecture  and  aculplore 
Mte  rmble  at  Cholula,  Otumba,  Oazaca,  Mitlan,  and 
^/lacola.     The  mouotain  of  Teaco^a  ia  nearly  covered 
ih  mma  of  ancient  boildingB.    The  ancient  town  of 
:;;^ialeiM|ua  ezhibita  not  only  excellent  workmanship  in 
tenplea,  palacea,  private  houaea,  and  baths,  but  a 
nesa  of  design  in  the  architect,  as  well  aa  skill  in  the 
;otioB,  which  will  not  ahrink  from  a  comparison  with 
«ha  worka  of  at  least  the  earlier  ages  of  Egyptian  power. 
Jn  the  aaactuariea  of  Palen<{ue  are  found  aculptured 
^epraaeotations  of  idols,  which  resemble  the  moat  ancient 
gnda  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria ;  planispheroa  and  zodiaca 
«itat»  which  exhibit  a  superior  astronomical  and  chrono- 
tocw^i  sjatem  to  thatwluch  was  possessed  by  the  Egyp- 
Uaiw»    At  MitUn  there  exist  the  remains  of  a  palace 
which  ia  of  considerable  extent.    Its  architecture,  thoogh 
distiagoiabed  by  characteristics  peculiarly  American,  and 
diffi»rent  from  that  of  any  nation  with  which  we  are 
fiuniiiar,  is  to  our  view  marked  by  features  of  stately 
graodcor  and  melancholy  beauty.    The  roof  of  the  por- 
tico is  supported  by  plain  cylindrical  columns,  no  type 
of  whicb  we  believe  elsewhere  exists.    The  facade  of  the 
palace  ia  covered  with  a  beautiful  mat-work  or  basket 
•eroU,  which  is  a  characteristic  ornament  of  all  the  Tul- 
tecan  monuments,  which  is  often  found  in  the  sepulchral 
ehambera  of  the  same  extraordinary  people,  and  which 
Boaaellini,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  found  in  thoae  of 
Egypt,  among  otbera  of  the  magni^cent  acroll-oma- 
awinia,  oopiea  of  which  decorate  his  Uvraiffu.     It 
vi  carious  that  the  ground  plan  of  this  palace  ia  the 
Egyptian  Tau.    Finally,  statues  sculptured  in  a  purely 
dasncal  style,  unlike  the  rude  deformitiea  of  Mexican 
art»  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otomba, 
Mitlao,  Xochicaico,  and  the  magnificent  flower  temple 
of  Oaxaca.    These  are  not  the  works  of  barbarians,  as 
Robertson  intimatea,  having  no  metal  implementa  to 
work   with,     l^his  misconception  is  the  result  of  the 
befidre-nentioned  confusion  of  two  eraa.    It  is  true  that 
the  Mexican  semi-barbarians  produced  their  rude  aculp- 
taiea  with  stone  utensils,  but  the  civilised  people  who 
preceded  them  worked  with  copper  implements,  some 
of  which  have  been  discovered  in  their  tombs.    Vases 
sgrectng  both  in  shape  and  ornament  with  the  earliest 
speciaieos  of  Egyptian  and  Etrurian  pottery  have  been 
ibood  in  their  sepulchral  excavationa.     Moreover,  evi- 
deoeea  of  an  amount  of  civilisation  and  of  social  comfort, 
whidft  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  popular  and  boasted 
mooomenta  of  Egypt,  are  fuinished  by  the  architoctoral 
menaodala  of  this  great,  aingular,  and  almost  unknown 
people*^    Roads  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  ilfteir  great  cities,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
theoiy  artificially  constructed,  like  the  Roman  military 
roecU,  of  large  aquared  blocka  of  stone.     These  roads,  on 
the  aame  principle  aa  the  railroad,  affect  a  continued 
laveL     They  are  in  fact  viaducts  as  conatraated  with 
oqnedueUt  which  these  people  also  constructed.    Where 
thej  traverse  acclivities,  they  are  parapeted,  and  the 
evidencea  both  of  regular  posting  atations  at  regular 
iatervala,  and  of  the  regular  division  of  the  distances 
vpoa  the  principle  of  our  mile-stones  upon  turnpike 
roada,  are  still  to  be  obseived.    Bridges,  constructed  of 
the  aame  durable  materials,  and  traversing  mountain 
toneiita,  are  also  to  be  found.     In   these  bridges,  an 
approach  to  the  principle  of  the  arch  and  fiey-atone  may 
be  in  a  few  instances  discerned ;  but  generally  they  dis- 
play the  primitive  and  obvioua  form  of  architraves  of 
atone,  aoper-impoaed  on  two  t>r  more  piers  of  the  aame 
aaasgr  character  and  durable  materials.     Every  feature 
of  theae  structures  is  at  once  singular,  ingenious  and 
gigantic      Cyclopean  in  the  forms  of  their  masonry, 
they  are  characterised  tbrouxhout  by  the  same  Titaniaa 
character  of  wild  and  exaggerated  grandeur. 

The  older  monoinenta  of  New  Spain  which  are  most 
important,  and  which  most  strikingly  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tian, are  in  foct  not  Mexican.  The  term  Mexican  anti- 
q^oitiea,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ia  a  mianomer.  It  is 
indiapeaaable  to  bear  this  distinction  in  view.  They  are 
the  BMMiomental  relica  of  a  great  nation,  whoae  exiatence 
at  the  time  of  the  Spaniah  conquest  had  become  a  matter 
of  vsgue  redord  under  the  name  of  **  giants  and  wandering 
Btaaona,**  the  traces  of  whose  social  civilisation  had  been 
in  many  respects  obliterated  by  the  incessant  irruptionaof 
bsibaiiuis  tribes  from  the  north — in  some  req>ecta  par- 
tially repaired  or  renewed.    Sufficient  evidenoea  lamaia 


that  thia  nation,  which  had  long  paaaed  away  ftom  the 
central  seat  of  ita  triomph  ia  New  Spain  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  waa  a  moat  poliahed  and  powerful 
nation.  It  baa  been  agreed  to  call  the  monumenta  left 
by  them  Tultecan,  hut  our  decided  conviction  ia  that 
their  erection  datea  back  much  further  than  the  era 
assigned  to  the  Tultecans,  who  preceded  the  Mexicans 
by  six  hundred  years..  Our  opinion  is  that  many  of  the 
monuments  exhibited  in  the  numerous  and  aplendid  illus- 
trations of  the  works  under  review  are  coeval  with  the 
Egyptian  or  Etrurian.  Many  of  them  we  furthermore 
believe — and  it  will  be  our  province  to  demonatrate  the 
proposition  by  evidence— are,  as  the  Indians  in  fact  told 
their  Spanish  conquerors  in  the  armies  of  Pizarro  and 
Cortea,  the  works  of  the  nation  called  « gianta  and 
wandering  maaons.*'  Now  OTery  acholar  knows  that 
these  terms  are  merely  exchangeable  terms  employed  in 
every  district  of  ancient  Europe,  to  designate  this  Cyclo- 
pean family,  who  were  called  by  the  same  names  in 
aneient  Greece  and  Italy.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
Indians  were  right  in  the  designation  which  they  gave 
them,  and  that  the  monunoenta  of  New  Spain — ^we  mean 
those  to  which  we  are  now  eapecially  referring, — for 
some  of  them  are  clearly  of  later  origin-— are  in  reality 
Cyclopean. 

It  will  be  advantageoua  to  establiah  this  point  of  afii- 
nity,  and  clear  it  at  once  from  our  path  before  we  enter 
upon  the  auceeeding  steps  of  the  iuTcstigation.  It  is 
our  opinion,  and  we  have  giTen  reaaons  for  the  inference 
in  a  former  paper,  that  the  pyramids,  being  nothing  but 
a  more  regular  form  imparted  to  the  aepulchral  cairn, 
are  structores  which  may  be  generally  pronounced  pecu- 
liar to  the  ahepherd  or  Cyclopean  community.  There 
waa  a  distinct  record  in  Egypt  that  the  great  pyramid,  not 
improbably  the  model  of  all  the  others,  was  built  by  that 
people.  Uninscribed  pyramidal  temples  appear  to  haTo 
distinguiahed  them  in  Egypt,  as  the  truncated  form  im- 
parted to  inacribed  palacea  and  templea  would  appear  to 
have  characterised  the  race  which  expelled  and  succeed- 
ed them.  Wherever  the  expelled  community  wandered 
or  were  driven,  their  location  waa  distinguished  by  the 
same  unvarying  type  both  of  their  architecture  and  of 
their  government  We  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the 
deacription  which  we  gaTe  of  them  in  reviewing  Rossel- 
lint^ "  The  republican  forms  of  government  of  the  great 
pastoral  community,  as  Aristotle  provea  in  his  history  of 
all  the  republica  cleariy  aasignable  to  this  extraordinary 
race,  and  generally  embracing  a  community  of  gooda, 
were  diaseminated  throughout  the  workl  wherever  their 
wanderings  led.  These  people  carried  with  them  in 
their  wanderings  all  the  favourite  forms  of  the  pastoral 
or  Cyclopean  architecture — pyramids,  gatewaya,  trian- 
gular or  gniduated  arches  without  the  keystone,  cellulnr 
csirns,  onsculptured  initiatory  caverns,  irregular  courses 
of  colossal  maaonry,  cylindric  columns,  and  rock-built 
fortresses,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  attest  their 
presence.'* 

These  facte  being  admitted  or  esteblished,  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  the  monumente  of  New  Spain,  as  displayed 
in  the  illustrationa  of  the  works  under  review,  ootre- 
apond  with  these  unvarying  and  identifying  charac- 
teriaticsl  Our  reply  is,  yes;  they  correspond  entirely. 
Some  of  the  pyramids,  as  we  have  said,  are  larger 
than  those  of  Egypt  Some  of  them  are  difierent  in 
their  mode] — having  somewhat  of  an  Indian  character 
— bearing  strong  affinity  to  p3rramidal  temples  still  ex- 
tant in  Japan* — (See  the  work  of  Sir  Thomaa  Raffles.) 
The  pyramid  of  Cholula  exhibite  a  most  singular 
identity  with  the  model  of  the  templea  of  Belua,  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  which,  by  many  acholars, 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  scriptural  tower  of 
BabeL  It  consisto  of  eight  graduated  st^uare  towera, 
each  rising  above  the  other,  and  terminating  in  a  top- 
moet  sanctuary,  dedicated  apparently  to  the  aame  aolar 
god.  But  there  are  more  aingular  analogiea  between  the 
forms  of  some  of  the  pyramids  of  New  Spain  and  womp^ 
of  the  moat  ancient  pjrramida  of  Egypt  Among  the 
pyramids  on  the  plain  of  Saocareh,  is  one  consisting  of 
four  graduated  steps.  The  illustrations  of  the  **  Jtnti- 
quith  Mexictdnes**  furnish  a  copy  of  a  Mexican  pyra- 
mid of  exactly  the  aame  form  and  nearly  the  same 
dimensions.  Again,  descending  galleriea,  at  a  particular 
aatronomical  angle  of  declination,  lead  to  central  cham- 
bers, either  for  the  purpose  of  mystery  or  sepulture,  in 
the  Mexican  pyramida,  aa  well  aa  the  Egyptian.  Quite 
anoogh  has  been  aaid  to  prove  the  architeetoral  identity. 


Itia  lair  to  infor,  that  tiihea  of  the  aame  andiitectofal 
ftunily  built  both.  In  that  case  they  would  be  cotempe- 
raneona;  bat  the  evidencea  of  the  aame  affinity  or  iden- 
tity multiply  aa  we  proceed. 

There  are  numerona  rock-hewn  monuments,  acatterad 
throughout  Central  America,  whidi  the  natives  call 
granariea  of  the  giante ;  but  which  in  every  reapect  re- 
aemble  the  Cyclopean  'fabric  near  Argos,  in  Greece, 
called  the  treaaury  of  Atreua.  The  form  of  theae  atme- 
turea  is  generally  dome-ahaped;  a  gallery  leads  to  a 
central  room,  which  is  lighted  by  a  cavity  from  the  dbme. 
In  some  eaaes,  the  doorway  to  thia  gallery  leaemblee  in 
its  Cyclopean  atructure  the  gate  of  Mycena ;  but  there 
are  some  singnlar  exceptiona,  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  arch  and  of  the  keystone  (and  the  same  thing  has 
been  proved  by  RosseUini  and  Belzoni  to  have  existed 
anciently  in  Egypt)  is  clearly  aasignable  to  theae  archi- 
tectural barbarians.  Again,  aepulchrea  have  been  found 
constructed  on  the  very  same  model  as  thoae  of  Cypraa 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  probably  preceded,  but  were  at 
all  evente  ootemporary  vrith,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
mente of  Egypt  They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  the 
Egyptian  croas.  A  aloping  passage,  intended  to  be 
closed,  leada  to  a  Testibole,  supported  by  a  aingle  column, 
and  ornamented  with  the  mat-work  acroll,  out  of  whiclr~ 
branch  aepulchral  ehambera  to  the  right  and  left.  In  the 
AntiquiUs  Mexicaines  rock-built  fortifieationa  are  ex- 
hibited, which  pre<a8ely  reaemble  aimilar  Cydepean 
structures  at  Tyrius  and  Perugia.  The  walla  of  their 
cities  and  fortresses  are  built  of  rough  atones,  iiregularly 
fitted  into  each  other,  and  arranged  in  irregular  courses, 
precisely  aa  all  the  walls  of  known  Cyclopean  origin 
discovered  in  Greece  and  Italy  are  consuucted.  There  is 
another  and  atill  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  archi- 
tectural identity  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  demon- 
atrate. Some  of  their  palacea,  but  more  eapecially  the 
combined  temple,  palace,  and  city  of  Palenqne,  are  cha- 
racteriaed  by  the  well-known  Cyclopean  arch,  consisting 
of  receding  steps  of  stone  in  a  triangular  form.  At 
Palenque  a  rectangular  square  is  surrounded  by  cloisters 
built  in  this  manner,  being  lighted  by  windows  bearing 
the  exact  form  of  the  Egyptian  Tau. 

We  have  thrown  a  rapid  glance  over  the  architecture, 
and  over  the  sculptures  which  exist  in  New  Spain  in  the 
Tarious  ruined  monumente  of  the  extraordinary  and 
powerful  nation  whose  empire,  along  with  every  certain 
memorial  of  their  name,  haa  long  paaaed  away.  We 
shall  proceed  to  draw  upon  the  deacnptiona  and  illustra- 
tions in  the  works  before  us  for  an  equally  brief,  and, 
we  hope,  perspicuoua  and  popular  view:  Ist,  of  their 
personal  characteristics  and  costume ;  2d,  of  their  reli- 
gion and  religious  rites ;  3d,  of  their  hieroglyphical  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  ateto  of  science  among  them.  We 
purpoae  to  conclude,  by  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  these 
extraordinary  people — whence  they  came— who  they 
were — how  it  waa  that  they  imbued  the  mythology  of 
New  Spain  with  the  most  striking  analogiea  to  the 
mythological  system,  which  u  known  to  have  existed  m 
the  moat  remote  timea  in  Egypt,  India,  and  even  in  Italy. 
We  ahall  advert,  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  to  the 
theory  especially  token  op  by  Lord'  Kingsborough — and 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  seven  gigantic 
Tolumes — that  they  were  Jews ;  and  that  even  the  Mezi- 
cana  who  aucceeded  them  were  a  tribe  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  We  shall  enquire  into  the  probalnlity  of  this 
stertling  and  rather  eccentric  theory.  We  propose  to 
conclude  the  whole  enquiry,  by  the  aid  of  such  facte, 
and  eridencea  aa  we  ahall  be  able  to  bring  liDrward,  with 
eatebliahing  an  hypotheats  that  will  aatidy  our  readera, 
and  will  at  all  evente  be  pronounced  not  at  all  impr^ 
bable,  if  not  entirely  capabte  of  demonstration.  The 
personal  characteristics,  physiognomy,  and  costome  of 
the  extraordinary  nation,  whose  monumente  we  are  dia- 
cuasing,  and  whom,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confuaion 
and  prolixity,  we  ahall  call  Tultecana — although  we 
doubt  the  strict  propriety  of  the  designstion — will  be 
found  among  the  illustrations  of  Castaneda,  accompany- 
ing the  original  work  of  Duptdx  /  and  which  ans-i 
by  the  artist  employed  ja  the  AntiqvitSs 
publbhed  in  Paria  at  the  Bureau  of  Mexican  < 
ties.  Both,  however,  merely  reproduce,  andmiefeby 
honourably  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations  pub- 
lbhed long  previously  by  Captain  Del  Rio,  in  hia  De- 
scription of  the  lluins  of  an  Ancient  City.  The 
aculpturea  in  question  are  most  extraordinary,  and  bring 
before  ua  a  people  aa  extraordinary  as  if  they  appertained 
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to  another  planet.  Their  phyetognomy  ii  onlike  any 
of  the  TarioQi  familief  of  the  haman  race,  with  which 
any  other  tcolptares  or  raonamental  records  had  preri- 
oDsly  rendered  us  familiar.  Their  receding  forehead, 
their  low  facial  angle,  and  the  conical  form  of  their  heads, 
woold,  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  crani- 
ologists,  indicate  little  short  of  idiotism,  did  we  not  per- 
ceife,  on  the  Tory  monumento  where  the  elementary 
data  of  craniology  would  seem  to  testify  against  them, 
marks  of  a  powerful,  civilised,  and  enlightened  people. 
The  sculptures  which  reveal  these  novel  characteristics 
in  the  outward  form  and  lineaments  of  a  distinct  nation, 
are  has-reliefii,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  metopes  on 
the  square  pilasters,  which,  alternating  with  similar 
square  door^ways,  form  the  outward  fa^de  of  the  Cyclo- 
pean cloisters  which  surround  one  of  the  rectangular 
coorta  of  the  great  temple  of  Palenque.  The  architectu- 
ral forms,  with  which  these  sculptures  are  associated,  are 
as  unique  as  the  sculptures  themselves:  yet  is  there  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  metopes  of  the  Greek  temples, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  instance  of  the  Parthenon  itseU; 
tvto  analogous  figures  appear  on  each  tablet,  one  of  the 
Tictor,  the  other  of  the  vanquished.  Other  physiogno- 
mical characteristics,  not  less  singular  than  the  low  angle 
#f  their  facial  elevation,  mark  the  coantenance  of  the 
extraordinary  people  thus  curiously  preserved  for  our 
inspection.  The  nose  is  large,  long,  and  prominent,  so 
much  so  as  to  amount  to  a  deformity,  when  contrasted 
with  the  receding  forehead.  TheTadal  line  recedes  in 
the  same  singuUr  manner  from  the  base  of  the  nostrils 
to  the  termination  of  the  chin.  But,  as  if  the^e  curious 
phyiiognomicai  signs  were  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  from  any  race  of  people  with  which  vve  are  ac- 
quainted, the  receding  angle  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fiice  is  grotesquely  broken  by  an  unsightly  protrusion  of 
the  lower  lip.  These  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  nation.  Bat  there  are  some  of  the  sculptures  which 
depict  individuals  less  revolting  to  the  European  stand- 
ard of  physiognomical  beauty.  These  characteristics 
are  still  more  important  than  they  are  singular,  inasmuch 
as  we  think  they  will  help,  in  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing 
investigation,  to  furnish  tolerably  clear  views  of  the 
origin,  or,  at  least,  of  the  original  location  of  the  people. 

We  follow  the  subject  into  the  next  division,  accord" 
ing  to  the  line  we  have  chalked  out; — we  mean  the 
costume  of  the  people  represented  on  the  metopes  in 
question,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuaries  and  on  the  walls 
of  different  temples.  It  has  been  rather  rashly  intimated 
in  a  learned  periodical,  which  glanced  at  the  subject 
some  few  years  ago,  that  the  costume  in  question  is  per- 
fectly Egyptian.  This  is  not  ihe  case ;  there  are  some 
striking  analogies  with  the  Egyptian  costume,  but  there 
are  at  the  same  time  differences  firom  it  as  striking.  The 
Egyptian  apron,  compared  with  the  cohresponding  Tul- 
tecan  covering,  was  very  different.  It  was  generally  of 
striped  cotton,  and  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  por- 
tion of  it  forming  a  girdle,  and  passing  between  the 
legs,  resembling  a  similar  article  of  dress  worn  by  the 
East  Indians  at  the  present  day.  But  the  Tultecan 
apron  resembles  the  Roman  military  apron,  or  the  Scotish 
philibeg.  It  descends  from  the  waist,  and  covers  the 
thigh  down  to  the  knee ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
one  Egyptian  appendage,  namely,  by  the  mimic  tail  of 
an  animal,  which  appears  (as'  a  uMrk  of  ancient  origin 
probably)  to  have  adorned  the  Tultecan  hero  as  it  adorn- 
ed the  Egyptian  demigod.  Nothing  like  a  tunic,  sup- 
potted  1>y  straps,  sometimes  covered  by  a  cuirass  and 
girdled  at  the  waist,  which  was  the  dress  of  the  military 
and  superior  class  in  Egypt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tul- 
tecan costume.  The  apron  is  supported  by  a  baldric, 
which  descends  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side, 
and  joins  the  girdle  at  the  waist 

There  are,  however,  some  strong  resemblances ;  thus 
the  breastplate  and  collar  of  the  Tultecans  were  some- 
times decorated  with  a  symbol  of  the  son.  The  armlets, 
bracelets,  and  anklets,  strikingly  resemble  the  Egyptian. 
But  the  legs  of  the  Tultecan  heroes  are  invested  with 
sandals,  some  of  them  reaching  above  the  ancle,  and 
strikingly  resembling  the  Roman ;  some  of  them,  like 
greavw,  cover  the  leg  as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
knee,  and  some  of  them  in  every  respect  seem  to  re- 
semble the  Highland  sandal ; — so  minutely,  indeed,  as 
even  to  imitate  the  same  diagonal  cross-lined  pattern. 
The  patterns  of  the  stuf&  of  which  the  aprons  are  made, 
are  often  various  and  elegant,  sometimes  flowered,  dia- 
monded, or  leopard-spotted.    Rich  ornaments  of  gold, 


silver,  or  jewels,  vrould  seem  to  have  been  used  on  the 
baldric,  the  girdle,  the  fringes  of  the  apron,  and  the 
sandals.  The  apron,  thus  richly  decorated  for  the  male, 
becomes,  strictly  ^>eaking,  a  petticoat  for  the  TuUecan 
females ;  descending  as  low  as  the  foot*  but  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  variety  of  pattern  and  ornaments.  The 
whole  costume  might  be  safely  described  as  at  once 
gorgeoua  and  elegant,  and  certainly  in  no  wise  inferior 
in  either  of  thosQ  qualifications  to  the  Egyptian ;  but 
the  efiect  b  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  grotesque 
wildness  of  the  head-dress.  In  the  midst  of  this 
difference,  however,  it  is  curious  that  there  should  still 
be  a  striJung  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  style  of 
head-dress.  The  object  was  in  both  cases  the  same; 
namely,  to  express  some  symbolical  properties  pecu- 
liar to  the  wearer.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  variety  of  these  symbolic  forms  in  both  cases; 
but  some  of  the  Egyptian  head-dresses  are  exUemely 
eleganty  some  tasteful,  some  beaotifuL  Even  those  that 
most  revolt  our  notions  of  correct  taste,  have  a  certain 
regularity  about  them,  and  the  obvious  meaning  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  by  the  symbols  of  which  the  latter 
are  compooed  somewhat  reconciles  us  to  their  incon- 
gruous fbrms.  But  none  of  these  terms  will  apply  with 
propriety  to  the  Tultecan  head-dresses,  which  generally 
appear  to  have  been  characterised  by  a  grotesque  extra- 
vagance, bordering  closely  on  the  absurd.  The  head- 
dresses in  question  are  constmctod  out  of  certain  com- 
binationrof  symbols,  like  the  Egyptian;  all  having,  no 
doubt,  their  distinct  and  combined  meaning ;  but  there 
is  neither  regularity  nor  taste,  generally  speaking,  in 
their  separate  forms  or  combinations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions.  Some  of  the  female  head-dresses 
exhibited  in  the  illustrations  of  Castaneda  are  graceful, 
and  even  elegant.  M  the  foot  of  the  Tultecan  victor, 
as  represented  in  these  sculptures,  geneially  appear  van- 
quished enemies,  either  kneeling,  or  in  some  attitude  de- 
noting humiliation.  Their  costume  is  plainer,  but  their 
physiognomical  characteristics  denote  that  they  were  a 
family  or  tribe  of  the  same  nation.  The  most  singular 
appendages  to  the  Tultecan  heroes  are  the  instruments 
either  of  war,  music,  or  agriculture,  which  they  hold  in 
their  hands ;  they  are  grotesque  and  almost  unintelli- 
gible. Some  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
instruments  of  music,  with  a  great  number  of  strings 
stretched  on  pegs;  others  are  obviously  sceptres  and 
symbols  of  different  functions,  or  degrees  of  authority. 
There  is  one  concluding  remark  to  be  made  on  the  Tul- 
tecan costume,  which  is  important,  as  it  may  contribute 
to  throw  light  on  our  proposed  concluding  investigation. 
Attached  to  the  girdles  of  some  of  the  Tultecan  war- 
riors, appear,  in  the  form  of  a  warlike  ornament,  a  head 
or  heads  (embalmed  in  all  probability)  of  their  vanquish- 
ed enemies. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject; 
namely,  the  religion  and  religious  rites  peculiar  to  the 
extraordinary  people  from  whom  the  veil  of  oblivion  is 
withdrawn  by  means  of  the  illuitrations  under  our  no- 
tice. There  is  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding,  a  striking  Egyptian  analogy.  The  geds 
of  the  Tultecans  appear  sculptured  in  bas-relief^  in  the 
dark  inner  rooms  of  extant  temples.  We  will  take  one 
as  an  instance  of  the  analogy  to  which  we  allude.  It 
will  be  instantly  seen  that  the  idol  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  monstrous  deformitiee  peculiar  to  the  gloomy 
superstition  of  the  Mexicans,  and  which  that'croel  and 
barbarous  people  bathed  in  the  blood  of  innumerable 
victims.  Portrayed  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  adytum  of 
one  of  the  sanctuaries  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of 
Palenque,  appears  the  chief  god  of  the  Tultecan  people. 
He  would  appear  to  have  been  their  only  god.  He  is 
worshipped  symbolically  under  other  forms,  and  in  other 
localities ;  but  we  are  not  familiar  with  any  other  sculp- 
tured indication  of  a  worshiped  divinity.  Our  ofniuon 
is,  that  he  is  strictly  identifiable  with  the  Osiris  of  Egypt 
and  the  Adonis  of  Syria ;  or  rather,  that  he  is  the  an- 
cient god  called  •ddoni-Sirit — a  well-known  classical 
combination  (and  therefore  identification)  of  both  divip 
nities. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  enthroned  on  a  couch  per- 
fectly Egyptian  in  its  model ;  namdy,  it  is  constructed 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  modem  couch-— a  cushioned 
plinth,  resting  on  the  claws  and  four  limbs  of  the  Ame- 
rican lion.  We  may  at  once  emphatically  say,  that  there 
IB  no  real  difierence  between  the  above  couch  and  that 
peculiarly  designated  as  Egyptian,  and  which  is  repro- 


duced in  all  the  tombs  and  palaces  of  Egypt  The  god 
is  characterised  by  the  same  physiognomy  as  that  which 
distinguishes  his  worshipers.  He  is,  hovrever,  seated  ia 
the  Hindoo  or  Asiatic  fashion — not  in  the  Egyptisn,  hit 
legs  being  crossed  under  him.  On  his  hesd  be  wean  a 
conical  cap,  not  diJBMing  much  from  that  which  the 
Otins  of  Egypt  wears,  and  connected  doubtleas  like  the 
upper  division  of  the  Ptchent^  with  the  symbolic  idea 
of  fire,  or  the  upper  hemisphere.  Two  additioDal  1700- 
bols — the  one  Egyptian,  the  other  not,  but  eqnallj  intel- 
ligible, namely,  the  lotut  and  the  column  affixed  to  the 
cap,  clearly  indicate  the  same  triune  divinity.  Of  the 
htu9  not  a  word  need  be  said.  Every  tyro  knowt  its 
Egyptian  associations;  but  the  column  is  never  oaed  oa 
any  Egyptian  head-dress.  It  was  nevertheleee  an  un- 
questionable symbol  of  Osiris,  and  thus  completes  the 
identification.  All  the  remaining  appartenances  of  Ifae 
sculptured  picture  concur  in  establishing  the  same  hyps* 
thesis.  It  was  on  the  back  of  a  similar  leonine  coock 
that  both  the  cognate  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  Bpu— 
Osiris  and  Adonis — underwent  their  three  dajs'  eoUunb- 
ment,  previously  to  their  fourth  day*s  resurrecUoB.  h 
was  during  this  interim  that,  in  both  cases,  their  deroteet 
or  their  priests  made  offerings  to  both  deities  of  flowen 
in  pots,  and  thence  the  proverbial  designatioii  of  die 
**  Gardens'  of  Adonis."  They  were  doubtless  intended 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  lost  Hesperian  gaiden— the  pa- 
gan paradise  forfeited  by  man's  fall,  and  to  which  the 
dead  and  revived  Adonb  or  Horns  was  destined  to  re- 
store him.  All  these  characteristics  are  eomplele  in  the 
sculptured  tablets  to  whidLwe  are  referring.  A  priettesi 
kneels  before  the  Tultecan  god  in  the  attitude  tif  adora- 
tion, and  offins  him  a  pot  of  flowers ;  but  the  **$acred 
garden**  in  the  Tultecan  vase  does  not  consist  of  the 
mint  ofiered  to  Osiris,  nor  of  the  gilded  spples  and  In- 
tuces  offered  to  Adonis,  but  of  an  equally  expressiTC  if 
not  of  a  more  beautiful  symbol,  the  flower  of  the  blood- 
stained hand-plant  or  ManitOM,  held  sacred,  as  afl  (be 
monuments  attest,  throughout  New  Spain.  We  bare 
only  one  additional  remark  to  make :  on  the  scolptond 
tablet  over  the  head  of  the  deity,  appear,  predaelj  in  the 
Egyptian  fiuhion,  the  phonetic  characters  of  bis  nane, 
in  an  oblong  square ;  and  although  the  oval  wu  devotol 
to  the  names  of  kings  in  Egypt,  the  scholar  will  leool- 
lect  that  the  oblong  square  was  devoted  to  the  names  of 
gods.  But  neither  of  the  phonetic  character  nor  of  the 
symbolic  character,  which  appear  to  have  constitated  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Tultecan  hieroglyphics!  language, 
do  we  at  the  present  time  know  any  thing.  Another 
sculpture  of  a  more  extensive  kind  appeara  00  the  waB 
of  another  sanctuary  at  Palenque:  it  represents  the 
same  divinity,  not  in  a  human  but  in  an  animal  fora; 
but  it  perfectly  corroborates  our  preceding  iafereocei, 
and  establidies  the  identification  for  which  vre  oonlead. 
Instead  of  being  symbolised  in  the  form  of  the  saeied 
hawk,  as  in  Egypt,  surrounded  by  rays  of  lilies,  stsad- 
ing  on  the  Egyptian  cross,  the  lower  end  ef  which  te^ 
minutes  in  a  heart-shaped  spade— a  common  aiughfpk 
on  most  of  the  Egyptian  throne»— the  sacred  bird  of  the 
Tultecans,  the  rainbow-coloured  pheasant  of  Central 
America,  is  represented  standing  on  the  Tultecan  ero« 
-^resembling  the  Christian*— and  with  iU  lower  eitre- 
mity  terminatiAg  in  a  similar  heart-formed  spade.  The 
au^eU  of  the  sculpture  shows  the  simplicity  of  tbewo^ 
ship.  Two  Tultecan  heroes,  priests  or  chieis,  ftaod 
beside  the  sacred  bird;  one  of  them  holds  aa  inftntia 
hu  arms;  and  it  may  be  £iirly  inferred  that  the  sculp- 
ture  represents  a  dedication  to  the  god— perhaps  a ^wcies 
of  baptism— which  we  know,  from  Tertollian,  was  a  nts 
practised  by  the  votaries  of  the  god  Adonis.  Tbers  ap- 
pears to  be  the  indication  of  a  similar  ceremooj  in  t 
detached  tempfe  near  Mitlan.  The  sculptures  of jw 
saoellum,  representing  the  god,  have  been  obiitsraled; 
but  the  forms  of  females  bearing  infants  in  theban^ 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  ^consecrating  theai  to  the 
divmity,  are  seen  on  the  Uteral  feces  of  the  P****"^ 
the  doorway.  The  first  of  the  sculptures  which  we  haw 
been  deecribmg,  must,  in  ito  original  ®*»**<***^\^ 
produced  a  noble  and  imposing  e&ct  All  the  details 
are  tasteful,  and  highly  ornamental.  The  pietaral  ptn* 
of  the  design  stand  out  in  a  prominent  msnoer;  wwe 
vertical  and  horizontal  hnee  of  hieroglyphics,  P^f^ 
to  the  people  who  lefi  these  monuments,  and  desenpto*^ 

•  A  similar  oroas,  translated  Saviow,  appttf*  « *■• 
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^^tubllen,  of  the  cetfemony,  fill  up,  precisely  in  the  fonn 
^^opted  in  Egypt,  all  the  interstices  of  this  eitraordinary 
^^^olpcnre. 

The  temples,  of  which  we  have  preYioosly  given  a 

^'mT9Qirj  and  superficial  view,  themselves  supply  all  that 

1^  requisite  to  complete  the  argument,  if  any  thing  he 

r^tqautte,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  rites  practised 

in  them.    In  touching  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 

i^seful  to  begin  with  a  brief  proposition  as  to  the  theolo- 

^icai  character  of  their  architecture. 

AH  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece  have  their  theo* 

logical  character.  These,  Uke  the  palaces  of  New  Spain, 

the  impressive  feature  of  which  is  melancholy  grandeur, 

Veax  upon  them  the  unmistakable  signs  of  their  theolo- 

f^oQ  origin   and  meaning.    Their  extant    forms  are 

peculiar  to  New  Spain ;  but  the  original  type  of  them  is 

CO  record ;  and  the  antiquarian  will  not  fail  immediately 

to  reeognise  in  them  the  high-places  of  Syria,  Palestine 

I       tod  Judssa.    They  are,  to  our  view,  most  striking,  most 
impressive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  unique  monu- 
ments.    Like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  they  are  all  dis- 
'        tinguished    by   architectural   peculiarities,    exclusively 
'        appertaining  to  the  people  who  erected  them.     A  high- 
'        place  of  three  successive  terraces  or  steps  genendiy  con- 
1        stitntes  the    platform    of   the  temple.    The    terraces 
I       themselves  resemble,  in  their  sloping  form,  that  which 
the  Egyptian  architects  peculiarly  afifected.     On  the  top 
of  the  high-place  was  an  oblong  rectangular  court;  in 
the  centre  of  this  court  stood  the  temple,  divided,  like 
the  cavern  temples  of  Nubia,  into  three  dark  rooms, 
built  of  stone,  and  having  an  ark  or  barn-shaped  roofl 
The  innermost  of  these  three  rooms  constitutes  the  sano- 
tBer^'.     Painted  sculptures  decorate  these  rooms  ooca- 
sionally.  Sometimes  the  staircase  ascends  the  high-place 
in  front,  traversing  the  curvilinear  terraces  in  a  straight 
£iie  to  the  door  of  the  temple.    That  which  we  have 
described  (we  have  the  temple  of  Goatusco  especially  in 
OUT  eye)  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  form  of  all 
the  temples  and  high-places  of  New  Spain.   They  were 
oecsbsionally  built  upon  a  larger  or  more  magnificent 
scale.     Occasional  variation  was  imparted  to  the  square 
fiMrm  of  the  area,  and  the  triple  form  of  the  terraces,  by 
staircases  ascending  to  the  sanctuary  from  each  of  the 
cardinal  points.    The  effect  of  these  ascending  stairs  is 
ofken  very  striking ;  and  sometimes  the  picturesque  effect 
of    these  peculiar  terraces  is  rendered  beautiful  by  a 
graceful  irregularis,  or  curvilinear  form,  being  imparted 
to  the  outward  acclivity  of  the  angle.    The  high-place 
■ometiaies  (as  at  Tehuantepec)  has  a  circular  instead  of 
a  sqaare  ground-plan,  and  in  that  case  will  remind  anti- 
quarians of  the  well-known  Tepe9,  or  high-places  of 
Syria,  .which  are  described  as  resembling  a  woman's 
breast.     The  Syrian  origin  of  these  structures  would 
thus  seem  to  be  presumptively  made  out    We  ought  to 
observe,  that  the  sloping  terraces  above  described  are 
made  of  permanent  materials.     They  are  generally  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  stone,  sometimes  arranged  in 
regnlar  and  sometimes  in  irregular  courses,  but  fitted 
together  with  true  architectural  skill,  and  covered  with 
a  stucco  admirably  constructed,  and  as  hard  as  stone. 
This  stocco,  in  some  instances,   (as  at  Oazaca  and 
Xochiefaalco,)  was  ornamented  with  sculptures,  bearing 
a  striking  affinity  in  their  design  to  the  style  called 
'         arabesque.     It   appears  to  have   been,  in  some  cases, 
covered  with  a  purple  colour,  which,  when  these  struo- 
tures  were  in  their  <<  high  and  palmy  state,"  must  have 
produced  a  tasteful,  if  not  a  magnificent,  e&oL 

The  arehetypal  form  ot  the  Tultecan  sacred  edifices, 
with  such  varieties  as  we  have  been  describing,  and 
whidi  distinguishes  their  architecture  from  that  which 
diaracterises  any  extant  monuments  of  any  known  na- 
tion whatever,  appears  to  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  regions  of  Central  America  occu- 
pied by  this  extraordinary  people.  But  the  simple  form 
of  sacred  architecture,  such  as  we  have  described,  was 
sometimes  combined  with  other  forms  of  civil  and  pala- 
tial architecture.  The  combination  has  produced  archi- 
tectural monuments  worthy  of  the  highest  civilisation. 
The  combination  especially  existed  at  the  dty  of  Pa- 
lenque,  where  the  great  temple  dedicated  to  Adoni-Siris 
'^^  we  have  contended — appears  to  unite  within  its 
^gantic  i^ecincts  all  the  forms  of  architecture  to  which 
we  have  been  just  adverting.  For  the  details  of  its  plan, 
which  are  at  onoe  artificial,  intelligible,  imposing,  and 
unique,  we  refer  generally  to  the  ample  and  minute  ilius- 
tntions  of  Cartansda  in  the  JintiquUh  Muncainet.  A 


general  glance  at  the  structure  wiU,  however,  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the  remaining  lights 
requisite  to  complete  our  view  of  the  origin  of  the  build- 
ers. We  are  not  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  excited  in 
Del  Rio,  Dupaix,  and  other  more  recent  travellers,  while 
surveying  and  describing  thu  vast  and  singular  structure. 
Neither  are  we,  indeed,  surprised  at  the  inference  drawn 
by  Lord  Kingsborough^-especially  as  it  is  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  Jewish  theory  of  American  origination 
which  pervades  his  volumes — that  this  vast  pile  is  built 
after  the  model  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Abrupt  and  ex- 
travagant as  such  a  proposition  may  appear,  ^e  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  would  be  strong  archi- 
tectural grounds  for  the  inference,  provided  his  main 
theory  were  correct.  The  structure,  as  we  have  said,  is 
calculated  to  awaken  surprise  and  admiration.  It  may 
be  appropriately  termed  an  ecclesiastical  city  rather  than 
a  temple.  It  seems  to  be  the  locality  of  the  chief  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  Tultecan  religion.  Within  its  vast 
precincts  there  appear  to  be  contained  (as  indeed  was, 
in  some  measure,  the  case  with  the  area  that  embraced 
the  various  buildings  of  Solomon's  Temple)  a  pyramidal 
tower — various  sanctuaries— sepulchres — a  small  and  a 
large  quadrangular  court,  one  surrounded,  as  we  have 
said,  by  cloisters, — subterrasean  initiatory  galleries  be- 
neath,— oracles,  courts  of  justice,  higb-piaces,  and  cells 
or  dwellings  for  the  various  orders  of  the  priests.  The 
whole  combination  of  the  buildings  is  encircled  by  a 
quadrilateral  pilastered  portico,  embracing  a  quadrangu- 
lar area,  and  resting  on  a  terraced  platform.  This 
platform  externally  exhibits  the  same  architectural  model 
which  we  have  described  as  characterising  the  single 
temples.  It  is  composed  of  three  graduated  stuccoed 
terraces,  sloping  inwards,  at  an  angle  of  about  seventy 
degrees,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Four 
central  staircases  (one  facing  each  of  the  cardinal  points) 
ascend  these  terraces  in  the  middle  of  each  lateral  fa9ade 
of  the  quadrangle;  and  four  gates,  fronting  the  same 
cardinal  points,  conduct  from  the  top  of  each  staircase 
into  the  body  of^the  building,  or  into  the  great  court. 
The  great  entrance,  through  a  pilastered  gateway,  fronts 
the  east,  and  descends  by  a  second  flight  of  steps  into 
the  cloistered  court.  On  the  various  pilasters  of  the 
upper  terrace  are  the  metopes,  with  the  singular  sculp- 
tures we  have  described.  On  descending  the  second 
staircase  into  the  cloistered  court,  on  one  side  appears 
tl^e  triple  pyramidal  tower,  which  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  curious  distribution  of  little  cells  which  surround 
the  central  room  of  each  story,  to  have  been  employed 
as  a  place  of  royal  or  private  sepulture.  It  would  be 
pronounced  a  striking  and  tasteful  structure  according 
to  any  architectural  rule.  OA  another  side  of  the  same 
cloistered  court  is  the  detached  temple  of  the  chief  god, 
to  whom  the  whole  religious  building  appears  to  have 
been  devoted — whom  we  have  described  as  bearing  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Syrian  god  Adoni-Siris — and 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  great  and  only  god  of  the 
nations  who  worshiped  in  this  temple.  Beneath  the 
cloisters,  entered  by  well-staircases  from  above,  are  what 
we  believe  to  he  the  initiatory  galleries.  These  opened 
into  rooms,  one  of  which  has  a  stone  couch  in  it,  and 
others  are  distinguished  by  unintelligible  apparatus 
carved  in  stone.  The  only  symbol  described  as  found 
within  these  sacred  haunts,  is,  however,  perfectly  Asiatic 
and  perfectly  intelligible — we  mean,  two  contending  ser- 
pents. The  remnant  of  an  altar,  or  high-place,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  cloistered  quadrangle.  The  rest  of  the 
edifice  is  taken  up  with  courts,  palaces,  detached  tem- 
ples, open  divans,  baths,  and  streets  of  priestly  cells  or 
houses,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dilapidation. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  what  this 
bujlding  must  have  been  in  its  undecayed  and  prioiitive 
condition ;  and  what  means  for  royal  or  national  pomp, 
or  priestly  procession,  were  afibrded  by  the  great  east^ 
ward  staircase  ascending  to  the  chief  gateway,  and  by 
the  descending  staircase  leading  from  the  upper  pilas- 
tered terrace  through  the  same  gateway  into  the  cloistered 
quadrangle ;  distinguished  as  it  was  by  the  vicinity  of 
imposing  sacred  structures  such  as  we  have  described. 
A  poetical  imagination  may  readily  conceive  what  the 
eflfect  of  the  magnificent  costume  of  the  Tultecan  assem- 
blages must  have  been,  in  the  midst  of  the  forms  of  wild 
but  sublime  architecture,  lighted  up.atthe  people's  yearly 
intercalary  festival  of  the  «  Feast  of  Lamps,"  (which 
'  they  had  in  common  with  Egypt,  China,  and  Syria,} 


by  vases  of  burning  anMnatics  and  torches  of  the  fragrant 
ule  tree. 

Every  circumstance  tends  to  prove  that  the  creed  of 
this  people  was  all  but  blameless,  being  a  form  of  patri- 
archal deism,  which  however  permitted  some  few  varie* 
ties  of  symbolic  representation.  The  two  contending 
serpents  which  we  have  described  attest  the  presence  <^ 
an  Ophite  people  and  of  an  Ophite  worship.  It  wA 
the  symbol  by  which,  throughout  the  East,  (and  espe- 
cially in  Persia,)  the  conflict  of  light  and  darkness,  of 
good  and  evil,  was  depicted.  But  the  chief  god,  accordr 
ing  to  this  universal  and  primitive  religious  system — 
whether  he  was  called  Adoni-Siris,  Horus,  Hercules, 
Balder,  or  Oromazes — was  destined,  after  a  temporary 
descent  into  hell,  and  in  the  two  first  instances  a  three 
days'  entombment,  to  triumph  over  the  grave,  to  spper- 
sede  darkness  by  eternal  light,  moral  vicissitude  by  un- 
changeable good,  and  to  set  bis  heel  upon  the  crushed 
head  of  the  serpent  of  evil,  by  whatever  name  that  ser- 
pent was  designated  in  different  countries,  Typhon,  or 
Saturn,  or  Ahrimanes.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
simple  creed  of  the  Tultecan  nation.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  few  records  of  their  religious  rites  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  are  principally  derived 
from  the  extraordinary  rolls  of  American  papyrus,*  on 
which  their  beautiful  hieroglyphical  system  is  preserved, 
(there  is  one  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Dresden  Mu- 
seum,) that  they  were  as  simple,  perhaps  we  may  add 
with  propriety,  as  innocent.  Not  only  does  it  appear 
that  they  had  no  human  sacrifices,  but  no  animal  sacri- 
fices whatever.  Flowers  and  fruits  were  the  only  ofier- 
ings  made  to  the  presiding  divinity  of  their  temples. 

How  different  such  a  religious  system  and  such  a 
divinity  were  from  the  hideous  idols  and  sanguinary 
sacrifices  of  the  Mexican  people,  it  is  not.  requisite  to 
urge.  Sufficient  evidence,  we  are  assured,  hasbeen  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  utter  distinction  between  two  nations 
hitherto  confounded,  namely,  the  Mexicans  and  the 
people  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  have 
throughout  this  paper  found  it  expedient  to  designate  as 
Tultecans.  Our  belief,  however,  is,  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Cyclopean  family,  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Egypt,  the  Anakim  of  Syria,  the  Oscans  of 
Etruria,  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece,  tbe  Titans  or 
giants  of  classic  fable ;  and  who  are  recorded  to  have 
been  severally  expell^  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  IS  any 
evidences  were  further  wanting  to  prove  the  above  com- 
plete distinction,  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  possessed 
an  obvious  hieroglyphical  language,  with  its  proper  pho- 
netic and  symbolic  divisions,  would  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  The  Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  bad  only  advanced  on  the  road  of  civilisation — 
of  which  the  progress  of  Unguage  is  one  of  the  best 
indices — from  the  point  of  the  first  rudely  scratched  imi- 
tation of  natural  objects  by  the  Indian  savages  on  trees 
and  rocks,  up  to  the  point  of  the  scarcely  less  barbarous 
expedient  of  the  picture  language,  improved,  as  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  language  had  become,  under  the 
intelligent  aus|Hces  of  Montezuma.  The  interval  be- 
tween this  pouit  and  the  perfected  system  of  hierogly- 
phical language  possessed  by  the  Tultecans  is  vast 
indeed. 

Nations  do  not  go  back  on  the  road  of  civilisation 
from  a  complete  knowledge,  to  an  inferior  or  barbarian 
knowledge.  The  inference  is  quite  clear — the  Tultecans 
and  the  Mexicans  were  two  totally  distinct  nations.  Tbe 
one  was  just  emerging  from  savage  life :  the  other  was 
highly  civilised.  The  inference  is  equally  fair,  that  the 
civilised  people  were  swept  away  by  some  sudden  irru^ 
tion  of  North  American  barbarians,  who  occupied  th^ 
seats,  and  availed  themselves,  as  far  as  their  ignorance 
and  the  obliteration  of  their  victims  enabled  them  to  do, 
of  some  of  tbe  more  obvious  and  elementary  arts  or 
sciences  of  the  preceding  state  of  civilisation.  The 
same  circumstance  occurred  in  Italy  when  the  Etrurians 
superseded  the  Oscan  branch  of  the  Cycoplean  family. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  concluding  division  of  the 
subject,  such  as  we  have  proposed,  namely,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  monuments 
were  the  ten  lost  tribes— a  very  few  words  are  requisite 
to  complete  all  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
hieroglyphical  language  of  the  Tultecans.  We  shall  be 
very  brief  in  touching  upon  it,  for  the  best  of  reasons  : 
inadequate  supply  of  information.    As  far  as  regards  its 

*  Formed  of  the  prepared  fibres  of^  the  maguey. 
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i^tibolioal  diTinoo,  w«  know  bul  little,  orratber next  to 
nothin^f.  It  is  probiible  that  a  light  may  be  thrown  nfKm 
it,  now  that  the  attention  of  the  learaed  hat  been  awa- 
kened to  the  eabjeet  of  theee  veiy  extraordinary  antiqui- 
tiee,  by  a  careful  collection  of  the  various  nianascripts 
containing  the  hieroglyphical  langaage  in  question, 
which  are  extant  in  several  of  the  museums  of  Europe. 
In  its  external  form  it  resembles  neither  the  EgyptUn 
nor  the  Chinese  system.  The  general  collocation  of  the 
symbols  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  exhibiting  an  irregularity 
in  the  midst  of  regular  design,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  eiiect  produced  by  florid  or  ornamental  alphabetical 
diaracters.  A  number  of  the  ^mbols  contain  forms  of 
objects  with  which  we  are  wholly  unfiuniliar.  Culinary, 
warlike,  agricultural,  hunting,  fishing,  and  commercial 
instruments,  are  occasionally  seen  among  tbem.  Some- 
times instruments  of  music,  sometimes  jewellery,  ap- 
pear; sometimes  vegetable,  and  sometimes  animal 
symbols.  All  that  appertoins  to  the  head,  whether 
figuratively  or  imitatively  expressed,  would  appear  to  be 
classed  under  the  form  of  the  head,  and  thus  it  consti- 
tutes a  numerous  class  of  combined  symbols  representing 
combined  ideas.  In  the  same  manner*  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  hand  or  the  foott  is  classed  under  the  hand 
or  foot. 

In  this  respect,  the  system  resembles  the  Chinese ; 
and  the  paramount  or  radical  form  of  the  combined  sym- 
bol would  readily  furnish  the  means  of  constructing  a 
koy  or  a  mode  of  classification  for  the  whole  hiero- 
glyphical alphabet,  such  a^  the  Chioese  have  ;  and  such 
as  the  Egyptians  may  have  had,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  found. 

It  is  our  view  that  any  investigation  of  the  Tultecan 
hieroglyphical  system  must  follow  the  clue  that  we  have 
thus  given.  The  phonetic  sjstem  of  the  Tultecans  is, 
however,  intelligible  at  a  first  glance.  The  sounds 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  symbols  are  conveyed 
syllabically  or  heraldically.  So  far  it  resembles  the  Chi- 
nese. Indeed,  the  barbarous  Mexicans  adopted  a  mode 
of  designating  names,  which  may  be  also  termed  he- 
raldic The  names  common  even  up  to  this  day,  among 
the  North  American  savages,  and  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, among  their  North  American  ancestors — such  as 
"  Wolf,"  "Great  Hog,"  «  Bear,"  «  Rattle-snake,"  "  Sword- 
fish,"  or  "Hawk,"  were  represented  by  create  rudely 
fashioning  the  same  animal  forms  which  surmounted  the 
helmets  of  tbeir  warriors  and  the  diadems  of  their  kings. 
Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  similar  heraldic  names  for  per- 
sons or  places  should  appear  on  ancient  Tultecan  shields 
carved  in  stone,  the  forms  and  symbols  of  which  the 
Mexicans  appear  to  have  borrowed.  The  phonetic  lan- 
guage, as  we  have  said,  was  syllabic  or  heraldic.  A  sin- 
gle instance  will  suffice  to  explain  this  proposition.  The 
head  of  a  Tultecan  king  appears  along  with  two  others 
sculptured  in  the  pyramidal  tower  of  Palenque. '  Over 
it  is  the  name  inscribed  in  the  oblong  phonetic  rectangle. 
The  name  is  Acatla-potun,  It  is  composed  of  two 
words :  the  first  word  implying  reede — the  other  hand. 
The  symbol  of  a  hand^  therefore,  and  the  symbol  of 
reede,  convey  the  sounds  of  the  name  Acatlorpotzin. 

Our  great  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  extricate  the  sub- 
ject from  the  confusion  in  which  it  has  been  involved, 
by  drawing  a  line  of  marked  distinction  between  the 
monuments  of  Mexican  and  Tultecan  art:  The  Mexican, 
thus  separated,  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  a  separate 
discussion.  There  are  matters  growing  out  of  that  dis- 
cussion, whether  philological,  as  connected  generally 
with  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  or  historical,  as 
connected  specially  with  the  origin  of  the  savage  tribes 
of^merica,  and  with  their  progress  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  towards  civilisation,  which  are  replete 
with  the  most  attractive  interest,  and  imbued  with  the 
deepest  importance.  Bat  we  should  not  have  space  for 
so  long  an  investigation  as  this  department  of  the  sub* 
ject,  thus  detached  and  distinct  as  we  have  proved  it  to 
be,  would  (in  order  that  we  might  do  it  adequate  justice) 
claim  at  our  hands.  We  shall  merely  say,  that  ample, 
voluminous,  almost  inexhaustible  means  of  throwing  full 
light  upon  every  corner  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in 
the  numerous  volumes  under  our  review;  Its  vast  ex- 
tent renders  its  present  postponement  more  reasonable, 
or,  rather,  indispensable.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to 
ourselves,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  reader  and  to 
the  subject,  to  make  it  (distinct  as  it  is  from  the  whole 
train  of  our  preceding  argument)  the  theme  of  a  distinct 
article. 


It  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  theory  by  Lord 
Kingsborough  and  others,  (Cabrera,  the  commentator  on 
Del  Rio  included,)  that  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  carried  away  captive  during  the  reign  of 
Hoshea,  King  of  Judah,  by  Salmanazer,  King  of  Assyria, 
and  who  were  by  him  scattered  among  the  different  na- 
tions of  northeastern  Asia  subjected  to  his  rule,  passed 
over  into  America,  which  they  originally  peopled  ;  and 
that  to  this  circumstance  is  attributable  the  striking  and 
almost  entire  analogy  alleged  to  exist  between  the  ancient 
Jewish  rites,  customs,  laws,  manners,  and  forms  of  build- 
ing, and  the  whole  series  of  Mexican  antiquities,  sub- 
jected to  the  public  eye  in  the  illustrations  of  the  works 
under  review. 

It  is  due  to  Lord  Kingsborough  to  state,  that  he  makes 
occasional  distinction  between  the  Tulteques  and  the 
Azteques,  who  founded  the  Mexican  empire ;  but  gene- 
rally speaking,  like  all  other  antiquarian  literati  who  have 
treated  the  subject,  he  confounds  two  nations  and  two 
eras,  and  having  thus— certainly  to  the  advantage  of 
commodiously  simplifying  his  argument — fused  together 
the  whole  voluminous  and  incongruous  mass  of  Tul- 
teque  and  Azteque,  of  civilised  and  uncivilised,  Velics  of 
antiquity,  he  erects,  upon  the  hollow  and  supposititious 
base  thus  thrown  together,  the  whole  structure  of  his 
theory.  It  will  be  requisite  to  bear  in  mind,  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  it,  our  previous  admission;  which  we 
now  repeat, — that  there  are  points  both  of  contact  and 
of  identity  between  the  Tultecan  and  the  Mexican  anti- 
quities. This  must  naturally  have  been  the  case,  and 
for  the  reasons  we  have  stated  before ;  namely,  that  the 
Azteque  victors,  who  expelled  and  occupied  the  seats  of 
the  Tulteques,  in  Central  America,  availed  themselves 
(as  tbe  Goths  did  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire)  of 
such  portions  and  fragments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
policy  of  the  vanquished  people,  as  were  either  indis- 
pensable or  intelligible  to  them.  Those  old  fragments 
of  the  social  edifice  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic 
irruption,  commingled  or  incorporated  with  the  less 
polished  elements  and  coarser  materials  of  the  new.  And 
it  may  be  stated  here — since  the  statement  will  be  of 
essential  service,  in  enabling  us  to  come  to  a  clear  and 
settled  decision  upon  the  subject — ^that,  among  other 
memorials  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished  people, 
the  Azteques  preserved  one  which  must  have  been  deem- 
ed indispensable  to  any  thing  like  an  orderly  sociat 
existence — we  mean  the  calendars,  the  cycles,  and  the 
astronomical  system  generally,  of  the  Tultecan  sacred  or 
scientific  colleges. 

There  is  a  strong,  and,  as  we  think,  irresistible  objec- 
tion to  the  Jewish  theory  of  American  origination,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry.  What  are  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  American  Indians?  The  answer 
to  this  question,  we  apprehend,  entirely  subverts  this 
imaginary  structure.  The  native  American  population, 
as  every  tyro  in  natural  history  knows,  are  red,  and 
beardleae.  They  are  marked  by  other  unmistakable 
characteristics,  which  announce  them  indisputably  to  be 
a  perfectly  distinct  variety  of  the  common  species,  man. 
They  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  three  other  vaiieties, 
namely,  the  Black,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Caucasian 
races.  They  are  most  distinct  of  all  from  this  last, 
which  is  the  race  to  which  the  Jews  belong.  The 
American  Indians,  therefore,  cannot  be  Jews.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, by  any  argumentative  ingenuity  or  sophistical 
adroitness,  to  induce  plain  thinkers  to  believe  that  the 
Jews^ — remarkable  for  their  bushy  beards,  for  their  sallow 
complexions,  for  the. peculiar  form  of  their  eyelids,  and 
the  expression  of  their  eyes,  for  the  family  model  of 
feature  and  person,  in  which  the  whole  nation  from  time 
immemorial  appears  to  have  been  cast — should,  through 
some  unintelligible  or  supernatural  agency,  on  passing 
into  America,  lose  their  beaids,  exchange  their  sallow 
complexions  for  that  of  the  red-skinned  race,  and  their 
characteristic  physiognomy  for  a  physiognomy  as  oppo- 
site as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  to  be,  whether  we  look 
to  the  exaggerated  profile  of  the  Tultecan  portraits  of  a 
red,  beardless,  and  purely  American  people,  or  to  the  flat 
and  broad  faces,  and  high  cheek-bones  which  characterise 
the  native  Mexicans  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  generally  ?  The  idea  of  such  a  change  is 
perfectly  absurd.  The  Jewish  theory  cannot  be  true, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  this  incoherent  impediment, 
thrown  by  the  laborious  fandfulnesa  of  learned  system- 


bailding  into  our  path,  we  come  at  once  to  the  question- 
How  was  America  originally  peopled  1 

Two  subordinate  questions  rest  upon  this,  and  may 
be  answered  at  the  same  time :  Who  weie  the  Tulteques 
of  the  monuments,  or  the  people  so  called,  and  whenos 
came  they  t  And  who  were,  and  whence  came  the 
Azteques,  who  superseded  them  ? 

From  the  scriptural  account — the  only  reasonable  ac- 
count (since  every  day  supplies  corroboration  of  its 
truth)  of  the  first  colonisation  of  the  earth  under  differ, 
ent  and  clearly  designated  heads  of  nations,  proceeding 
from  a  common  centre,  near  the  table-land  of  Mount 
Ararat,  no  indisputable  light  can  be  obtained.  There 
are  two  theories,  both  gratuitous,  and  both  improbable: 

1st.  That  an  especial  race  of  men  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  peopling  America,  who  are  not  named  in 
scriptural  history,  and  who  had  no  participation  in  the 
events  recorded  by  the  historian  of  Genesis. 

2d.  That  the  red  race,  detaching  themselves,  like  the 
other  races  of  men,  from  the  central  ligature  of  their 
common  birth-place,  for  the  same  purpose  of  colonisiDg 
the  world,  pas»ed  into  America,  either  from  the  northern 
coa&ts  of  Asia,  or  from  the  chain  of  Indian  isles  which 
stud  the  ocean  between  the  southeastern  coast  of  Asia, 
midway  to  the  American  continent. 

We  need  not  seriously  discuss  the  first  proposition; 
we  entertain  doubts  of  the  probability  of  the  second, 
considering  the  earliness  of  the  period,  and  conademg 
the  want  of  shipping  for  the  transfer.     We  do  not,  how- 
ever, dispute  the  hypothesis   (and  we  think  it  highly 
probable),  that  America  may  have  been  visited  at  later 
periods  from  both  points,  and  perhaps  may  have  been 
colonised  at  both  points,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  those  difiercnces  in  the  native  American  tribei 
which  were  observable  when  first  they  were  discovered, 
and  which  are  observable  at  the  present  day.    There  is 
more  difiiculty  in  accounting  for  a  colonisation  from  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia  than  from  the  north.    The  fair 
inference  therefore  is,  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  transfer 
could  only  have  been  effected  by  a  comparatively  civilised 
nation  at  a  late  period  of  the  world's  chronology ;  while 
in  the  latter  case  |here  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  belief 
that  savage  tribes  may,  at  any  given  time,  have  paased 
in  their  boats  across  the  narrow  interval  which,  at  Beh- 
ring*s  Straits,  divides  the  American  from  the  Asiatic 
continent.     It  is  fair  to  infer,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
any  decided  lights  upon  the  subject,  that,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod  (perhaps  for  some  ages)  after  the  period  of  the  gene- 
ral migration  of  the  human  family  in  the  time  of  Peleg, 
America  remained  unpeopled  and  uncolonised.    Thert 
is,  however,  no  difliculty  in  the  belief,  nor  will  it  inter. 
fere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  credibility  of  the 
theory  we  are  about  to  propose^that  at  the  time  of 
Peleg,  the  red  race,  accompanying  their,  brethren,  iha 
Mongolian  race,  towards  the  extreme  northcaatern  dis- 
tricts of  Asiatic  Russia,  may  have  passed  beyond  them 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and,  after  a 
certain  period,  constructing  boats,  (to  the  construction  of 
which  they  would  be  compelled  by  the  necesdly  of  de- 
riving  sustenance   from  fishing,)   traversed  Behring't 
Straits,   and  thus  commenced  the  coloniaation  of  the 
transatlantic  continent.     This,  however,  is  a  problem, 
and  must,  we  apprehend,  ever  remain  so.    It  can  only 
be  assumed  as  a  probability. 

But  who  were  the  Tulteques!  and  who  were  the 
Azteques  1  are  the  next  questions  we  have  proposed  to 
answer.  We  have  already  given  the  most  aatiffactory 
reason  for  not  concurring  with  the  proposition  ^*f^ 
were  Jews.  The  confusion  between  these  two  pcoiw 
(the  Azteques  and  the  Tulteques)  is  in  reality  as  di$r^ 
putable  to  writers  as  the  confusion  between  their  anti- 
quarian monuments  and  language.  Both,  ncverthew 
are  native  American  Indiana.  Both  belong  to  the  pnmi- 
tive  type  of  red  and  beardless  men.  In  every  other 
phjrsiognomical  characteristic  the  Tulteques  of  the  an- 
cieiit  monumente  differed  toully  from  the  Mexican  In- 
dians, at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  differ  now. 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  difference  in  ^^rj!^!^^ 
mical  characteristics  of  the  Azteques.  as  recorded  mm 
Mexican  picture-writings,  and  the  Mexicans  themfsivw. 
Their  identity,  which  the  Mexicans  themielvcs  "«f  "*^ 
may  be  considered  as  proved.  There  is  no  <*<*****^j]J 
waste  time  in  unnecessary  argument  '^^.**";  . 
that  they  came  from  the  regions  of  North  Aoerwi , 
that,  after  an  interrupted  progress  of  ^^U^^JL 
reached  the  central  district  which  th^oco^-M  sn- 
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tiiae  of  the  Bpanish  conquest ;  and  all  the  etridences  to 
teeoRected  from  the  same  corioue  records  tend  to  rah- 
itioiiiite   the  Uuth  of  their  asaertion.     It  is  therefore 
fxUfmely   probable  (and  it  exhibits  a  singular  coind- 
tience  between  the  histories  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
HWld.)  that  savage  tribes,  descending  from  the  same 
sDorthem  regions  of  Asiatic  Sc^thta,  whence  all  barba- 
«iMi  irruptions  have  proceeded,  ami  traversing  Behring*s 
dUmits,  pressed  downwards  in  America,  as  they  did  in 
Sorope  and  Asia  from  tiote  immemorial,  upon  the  tempt- 
ing   seats  of  southern   civilisation,  and,  expelling  the 
occupants  by  conquest,  established  themselves  in  their 
rooim.    The  picture-writings  of  the  Aaleques  exhibit  the 
ythtAt  progress  of  this  barbarous  irruption,  from  the  time 
^beo  (like  the  present  Arctic  savages,)  armed  with  fish- 
bone spears,  and  clothed  in  skins,  they  commenced  the 
loog  vicissitudes  of  their  aggressive  march,  down  to  the 
time  when,  invested  with  a  more  civilised  costume  and 
pMi«ptted  in  complete  suits  of  armour,  with  the  dentated 
cluba  and  condor^visored  helmets  peculiar  to  them,  they 
are  aeen  successively  vanquishing  the  resistance,  burning 
the  tnapies,  and  sterming  the  fortresses  of  the  central 

MTbo  then  were  the  Tuhcqtaes  «f  tbe  monumenU  is 
the  next  question  which  naturally  arises  I  Who  were 
that  extraordinary  race  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of 
New  Spain,  who,,  although  identified  with  the  native 
American  population  by  the  two  chief  characteristics  of 
being:  red  end  beardless,  diier  in  every  other  respect, 
end  B<A  iess  m  their  physiognomy  and  person,  than  in 
their  costume,  and  in  the  exuaordinary  structures  which 
they  erected,  from  every  other  race  of  men  with  which 
iiistary  or  auliquariaii  discovery  has  tendered  us  familiar. 
That  they  were  not  Jews,  we  think  is  almost  self-evident. 
Cor  propotition  is,  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  ahep- 
beid  kings,  Anakim,  or  Gydepeans.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  Canaanites ;  they  may  have  been  Uivites 
(a  nation  clearly  identified  with  the  Ophite  worship), 
•ltd  occupying  a  portion  of  the  maritique  coasts  of  Phos- 
dIcUu  All  the  primitive  Canaanites  affirmed  their  descent 
ttooL,  or  family  relationship  with,  the  Anakim,  or  the 
giants — the  scriptural  Tiuns,  who,  according  to  the 
Oriental  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  **  built  cities 
with  walls,  and  lowers  reaching  to  heaven."  The  meta- 
phor merely  implied  the  gigantic  style  of  architecture, 
iechnically  called  Cyclopean.  These  people  were  clearly 
the  Titans  ond  gianU  of  the  poeu  of  early  hbtory,  and 
the  Pelasgians,  or  wandering  architects,  of  an  equally 
vague,  though  later  era.  They  had  the  same  designation 
in  all  the  parU  of  the  ancient  world,  and  were  always 
esaociated,  wherever  they  went,  with  two  ideas--one, 
that  they  were  men  of  great  stature,  and  masons  or 
builders;  the  other,  that  .they  were  expelled  from  their 
.  native  aeats,  and  were  continually  wandering.  Thence 
Ihey  were  called  alternately,  by  the  classics,  giants  and 
wandering  masons.  They  are  clearly  identified  with 
the  Cyclopean  structures  of  New  Spain,  by  the  well- 
known  tradition  of  the  Indians,  who  told  the  Spaniards, 
et  the  time  of  the  conquest,  that  they  -were  **  built  by 
the  giantt^  and  by  a  people  called  the  Wandanng 
JBuilders  or  MoMoiit**  Pagan  tradition,  in  the  Orphic 
hymns,  in  Hesiod,  and  other  fragments  of  classical  anti- 
4|uity,  vaguely  depicts  them  as  expelled  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babel,  by  the  wrath  of  the  ofiended  gods, 
in  consequence  of  having  attempted  to  storm  heaven, 
by  boildiog  a  lofty  tower,  or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, by  piling  rocks  on  rocks.  It  would  appear  that 
their  great  ofience  was  their  refusing  to  locate  themselves 
according  lo  a  divine  law,  or,  it  may  be,  in  opposition  to 
a  convention  of  the  whole  human  race,  when  colonisa- 
tion and  division  of  the  earth  became  necessary.  They 
thus  retained  stations  assigned  to  other  tribes  or  fiunilies, 
and  were  successix^ely  driven  out  by  those  to  whom  the 
lot  belonged.  Hence  their  wandering  designation  and 
character.  Under  the  well  known  title  of  shepherd 
kings,  they  made  an  irruption  into  Egypt,  occupied  it 
by  force  during  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  led 
behind  them  the  architectural  evidences,  which  always 
-attended  their  locality,  in  the  pyramids  and  x>ther  piimi- 
tive  va/tmontiU  of  Cyclopean  architecture.  Thence,  also, 
fai  process  of  time  they  were  expeHed.  They  were 
also  expelled  or  subjugated  in  Oreece  and  July.  The 
same  result  occurred  in  Syria.  To  the  Canaanite  na^ 
lion,  termed  Anakim,  or  giants,  all  the  ancient  Cyclo* 
paan  monumenta  which  exist  in  the  mountain  regions 
«f  8/da  art  laalgttabto.    IttMrihrilif  f^Mf  Agiia  with 


the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  universal  Ibw  of  colo- 
nisation, by  which  all  the  familiea  of  men  had  concurred 
in  dividing  the  earth,  they  retained  districts,  which,  by 
divine  ordinance,  had  been  predestined  for  the  Jews,  and 
were  consequently  driven  from  their  mountain  fortresses 
and  again  made  wanderen,  by  Joshua,  the  Jewish  leader. 
Wherever  the  same  race  occur  in  the  eariiest  records  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Pelasgian^  (£no- 
triana  or  Oscans,  they  always  exhibit  the  same  invariable 
characterintics  of  gigantic  architecture,  of  gloomy  mys- 
teries, and  of  unstttled  wandering. 

Our  theory,  after  this  preliminary  anopsia,  may  be  as 
briefly  as  perspicuously  expressed.  The  builders  of  the 
Cyclopean  monuments  of  Palenque,  Mitlan,  Papantla, 
Quemada,  Cholula,  Chik,  and  Antiquerra,  in  New 
Spain,  were  the  Anakim  or  Cyclopean  family  of  Syria, 
who,  with  their  brethren,  the  Canaanites,  were  van- 
quished or  expelled  by  Joshua.  They  were  not  there- 
fore Jews,  but  expelled  by  Jews.  They  were  not  the 
Cyclopean  race,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  shepherd 
kings,  invaded  Egypt ;  hut  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
same  family,  and  we  believe  them  to  he  represented  on 
tho  same  monuments.  Occupying  the  Ophite  land,  at 
the  land  of  the  Hivites  of  acripture,  (and  a  Mexican 
tradition,  recorded  by  Cabrera,  indeed  affirmed  that  they 
came  from  that  land  with  Votan,  the  alleged  founder  of 
the  American  people,)  they  were,  of  course,  a  maritime 
nation  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  founded 
Tyre.  One  colony  of  Tyie  was  Carthage,  as  famous 
for  high-places  and  aanguinary  human  cacriftces  as  the 
Mexicans.  Another  was  Tarahish,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and 
it  probably  gave  the  name  of  New  Tarahish  to  the 
American  continent,  to  which  the  Phcenicians  of  the 
same  maritime  coast,  in  all  probability,  directed  their 
trading  triennial  voyages.  Jt  has  been  assumed,  with 
some  probability,  by  learned  men,  that  Tarahish,  called 
the  daughter  of  Tyre,  in  scripture,  may  have  been  Car- 
thage. The  same  name,  which  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  designation  of  New  Carthage,  might  have  been 
imparted  to  her  transatlantic  colony,  the  voyage  to  and 
from  which  required  so  long  a  period  as  three  yesrs.  It 
is  on  bistorical  record,  that  Carthage  possessed  a  distant 
colony,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  retained  as  a  state 
secret,  not  to  be  revealed,  under  pain  of  death.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  relica  of  the  Carthaginian  popu- 
fttion,  on  the  destruction  of  their  empire  by  the  Romana, 
may  have  fled  in  their  ships  to  this  tranaatlantiu  colony. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  exphun  some  mythological 
analogies  which  the  works  under  review  collect  and  ex- 
hibit by  some  such  theory  as  this.  It  can,  however, 
only  be  considered  as  a  conjectural  probability,  and,  as 
it  is  our  object  rather  to  adduee  facta  than  to  follow 
ahadows,  we  shall  leave  this  historical  problem  to  rest 
upon  its  own  basis,  and  proceed  to  more  substantial  in- 
ferences, deducible  from  ocular  proof,  and  illustrated  by 
historical  evidence. 

Among  the  different  representations  on  the  walls  of 
the  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples  of  the  various  nations 
on  whom  the  Egyptians  jnade  war,  there  is  represented 
a  people  distinguished  by  very  striking  characteristics. 
They  are  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  Lougsor,  as  driven 
to  their  ships  by  Sesostris  or  Rameses  the  Great  Their 
deportment,  their  armour,  and  their  coatume,  show  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  eminently  a  maritime  na^ 
tion ;  they  have  been  supposed  to  he  Phoanicians,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  any  cotemporary  maritime  nation 
besides  them  capable  of  maintaining  a  war  vrith  the 
Great  Sesostris,  and  who  is  moreover  recorded  to  have 
made  an  irruption  into  their  territories.  Now,  bow  are 
these  men,  now  almost  identified  with  the  Phcenicians 
by  the  logical  neoassity  of  the  argument  (for  in  fact  there 
is  no  historical  choice  of  any  other  nation)'*— how  are 
they  repreaonted  1  They  are  beardless  and  red^nned. 
Part  of  their  costume  identifies  them  with  the  American 
Indiana,  almost  as  much  as  their  f^sical  characteristics. 
They  wear  haad-dresses  like  those  worn  by  the  Mexican 
nobles  in  tfae:time  of  Cortes,  ami  the  Peruvian  magnates 
in  the  time  of  PIxarre.  They  consist  of  a  diadem,  sur- 
mounted bj  a  circle  of  feathers  or  palm  branches,  alightly 
verging  outwards.  An^uki  (the  primitive  Syrian  Cy- 
belt)  alone  wears  this  head'dref  among  all  the  Egyp- 
tian gods  and  goddesses.  In  fact,  on  the  waHs  of  the 
flow^er-temple  of  Oaxaca,  and  en  those  of  Xochicaico, 
appear  individuals  of  a  nation  identifiable  with  the  al- 
Itgad  PhiiBniciaiif  of  th*  Egyptiaa  ttB|dc«.    They  «n 


rc^  and  beardleas ;  they  wear  a  similar  tunic,  and  the 
same  head-dress ;  and  they  exhibit,  moreover,  the  same 
elevated  and  classical  physiognomy.  We  have  before 
intimated  that  statues  have  been  found,  approaching,  in 
facial  outline  and  model,  the  beau  ideal  of  Greek  statu- 
ary. They  agree  in  physiognomy  with  the  people  sculp- 
tured at  Oaxaca  and  Xochicaico ;  nor  have  they  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  exaggerated  features  of  the 
race  of  men  depicted  at  Palenque.  Our  inference  from 
the  facts  we  have  atated  is,  that  the  Mexicans  were  right 
in  their  tradition,  that  their  Tultecan  predecessors  came 
with  the  great  ancestor  of  the  American  people,  Votan, 
from  the  Ophite  or  Hivite  land,  in  Phoenicia.  In  fact,  a 
Phcenician  inscription  has  been  found  engraved  on  a 
rock,  in  Massachusetts. 

Many  curious  traditions  respecting  this  snciant  emi' 
gration  were  preserved  among  the  Mexican  Indians,  and 
are  collected  in  diflerent  portions  of  the  various  urofkf 
which  head  our  article.  The  lights  derivsble  from  them 
are  vague  and  scattered,  but  they  may  tend  to  impart 
additional  probability  to  that  which  cannot  be  demon* 
strably  proved.  Such  was  the  tradition,  that  Votan  aodi 
his  companions,  before  the  emigration,  were  present  at 
the  building  of  the  great  tower;  that,  in  the  eeuise  of 
their  emigration,  they  visited  or  were  expelled  fron^ 
Egypt ;  a  tradition  true  only  as  applied  to  the  greai 
Cyclopean  or  shepherd  fsmily,  of  which  'they  formed  » 
branch.  They  may,  however,  have  passed  it.  There  is 
no  other  land  but  Egypt  to  which  such  traditional  do. 
signations  as  the  land  of  the  dragon  -with  teven  head^, 
the  land  of  the  veiU  of  papyrvy  the  land  of  the  red 
lake  or  sea,  could  legitimately  ^ply. 

The  learned  reader  will  here  recollect  the  column 
recorded  to  have  been  found  at  the  western  extremity  ef 
the  African  coast,  recording  in  Phoenicisn  characters  the 
flight  of  the  Cyclopean  Canaanites  from  the  victorious ' 
Joshua — and  may  couple  this  with  the  Massachusetts 
inscription.  We  have  adduced  proofs,  by  combining 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  with  the  monumenta 
of  New  Spain,  in  favour  of  their  being  the  Anakim  ef 
Syria  or  the  Hivites.  Both  were  a  Phoenician  people. 
Both  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  transatlantic  colo- 
nisation. Other  probabilities  might  be  adduced.  The 
origin  of  the  Ophite  worship,  or  double-terpent  worship, 
may  he  traced  to  Mount  Bermon,  in  the  country  of  the 
Hivites.  It  was  there  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
written  language,  and  his  wife  Hermione,  were  changed 
into  two  serpents,  and  worshipped  under  that  form.  It 
is  quite  notorious  that  serpent  worship  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  Mexican  mythology.  That  it  was  e 
Tultecan  dogma  also,  is  clear  from  the  symbols  which 
remain  at  Oaxaca  and  Palenque,  and  may  have  been 
derived  to  the  Mexicans  from  the  Tulteques,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  admirable  astronomical  system  of  the  latter, 
which  no  savsges  like  the  Azteques  could  possibly  have 
invented.  The  astronomical  wheels,  always  embraced 
by  two  conflicting  serpents,  support  this  view. 

We  have  already  referred  to  an  hieroglyphic  at  Pa- 
lenque, of  two  contending  serpents,  a  symbol  which  the 
Druids  of  this  country  appear  to  have  boiVowed  from 
their  Phoanician  maritime  visiters.  We  may  observe, 
that  the  fact  of  the  Carthaginians  having  circumnavi. 
gated  Africa,  and  of  the  Phoenicians  msking  regular 
voyages  to  this  country,  renders  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  once  reached  America  a  much  more  tameable 
difficulty  than  it  wouM  otherwise  appear ;  especially  as 
the  difficulty  ii  lessened  by  the  supposition  that,  during 
their  compulsory  wanderings,  oir  their  commercial  enter- 
prises, these  people  may  have  reached  America  from 
the  southeastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago^ 

If  the  aerpent  symbol  at  Palenque  conveys  a  strong 
intimation  of*Tultecan  afllinity  with  Syria,  there  are 
numerous  others  of  a  still  more  convincing  nature.  Du- 
paix  exhibits  a  silver  medal,  found  in  one  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments,  which  indeed  points  to  the  source  of 
the  whole  Ophite  worship.  A  man  and  woman  are 
represented  in  a  garden  with  a  great  serpent  near  them. 
This  is  obviously  a  pictural  record  of  the  first  pair  in 
Eden,  the  serpent  snd  the  fall.,  The  model  of  the  tem- 
ples in  Now  Spain  supplies  another  link  of  religioua 
identification.  They  are  built  upon  the  model  of  the 
high-places  of  Phoanioia ;  some  of  them,  as  we  have  in- 
timated, like  those  tepes  or  mammiform  pyramids,  the 
forms  of  which  were  aflected  by  the  Carthaginian  colo- 
nists from  PhflBcida.    The  identity  of  the  godl»f  the 
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temple  of  Palenqoe  with  the  Adoni-Siris  of  Syria,  hag 
been  already  suffidently  argued.     We  may,  en  pa$9ant, 
notice  Lord  Kingaborough'a  startling  sapporition,  that 
the  great  temple  of  Palenque  and  the  temple  of  Solomon 
were  bnilt  after  the  same  model.     With  the  disproved 
theory  of  the  builders  of  Palenque  being  Jews,  this  by- 
pothesis  must  also  be  admitted  to  fall.    But  there  is  more 
truth  in  it  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.    There  ex- 
ists, in  fact,  a  strong  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
details  of  both,  and  the  resemblance  arises  from  there 
being  one  Syrian  model  for  both.    If  his  lordship  had 
merely  argued  for  tbe  similarity  of  the  ground.pian  of 
both,  we  should  have  been  prompted  to  concur  with  his 
inference.     We  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  model 
of  the  final  Jewish  temple,  which  Ezekiel  describes  as 
a  future  point  of  reunion  for  the  whole  restored  and 
united  Jewish  family — and  which  either  imiutes  or  su- 
persedes that  of  Solomon — is  almost  precisely  like  the 
model  of  the  temple  of  Palenque ;    as  like,  in  many 
respects,  as  anticipative  description  can  be  supposed  to 
coincide  with  an  extant  exhibition  of  the  same  model. 

There  remains  but  one  point  of  ooincidence  to  notice, 
which  we  shall  do  briefly,  being  warned  by  the  extent  of 
our  paper  and  the  limit  of  our  space.     We  refer  to  the 
astronomical   system  preserved  by  the  semi-barbarous 
Mexicans,  but  evidently  derivable  from  the  Tulteques, 
or,  rather  traceable  to  a  previous  condition  of  superior 
civilisation.     This  system  was  not  less  admirable  for  iu 
ingenuity  than  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  and  exclusive 
character.     The  Mexican  zodiac,  unlike  the  Egyptian, 
(whence  ours  is  derived,)  is  subdivided  into  eighteen 
signs,  and  the  year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days 
each.     The  year  was  thus  like  the  Egyptian,  the  alleged 
antediluvian  year  of  860  days.     Five  intercalary  days, 
as  in  Egypt,  (and  spent  in  festivals  as  there,)  were 
added,  in  order  to  make  up  the  periodical  complement. 
But  the  fact  of  eighteen  zodiacal  signs,  and  of  eighteen 
months  instead  of  twelve,  clearly  breaks  all  link  of  con- 
nection  between  the  founders  of  the  monuments  of  New 
Spain  and  the  Egyptians.    Where  shall  we  find  a  simUar 
astronomical  system  and  a  similar  subdivision!     The 
reply  is  at  once  precise,  and  confirmatory  of  our  hypo- 
thesis—amonj-  the  Etruriatu,    They  derived  that  sys- 
tem, as  they  did  aU  the  arts,  from  the  Cyclopean  family 
called  Oscans,  whom  they  vanquished  aod  reduced  to 
bondage.     A  smgular  fact  may  be  added.     Both  tbe  nu- 
mcrals,  and  the  symbols  for  them,  among  the  Etrurians, 
were  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  Mexicans,  and' 
those  employed  on  the  Tultecan  monuments.     Another 
circumstonce  will  complete  our  view  of  the  identity  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the  same  great  Cyclopean  family, 
or   Wandering  Matons,  as  they  existed  in  fUly  and 
Syria,  and  as  they  existed  (in  all  probability  cotempora- 
neously)  in  New  Spain. 

In  all  the  families  of  languages  preserved  by  Aker- 
blad,  there  is  none  on  record  that  bears  the  slightest 
analogy  to  the  Mexican  dialect.  It  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
Ikjculiar.  But  this  language,  as  the  phonetic  names  of 
the  monuments  demonstrate,  was  also  the  language  of 
the  founders  of  those  extraordinary  piles,  whether  Tul- 
teques be  their  proper  designation  or  not  This  being  the 
case,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  curious  corrobora- 
tion of  our  theory,  that,  on  an  Oscan  monument  recently 
discovered  near  the  admitted  Cyclopean  structures  of 
Perugia,  words  are  found  which  are  perfectly  Mexican 
in  their  structure.  The  following  are  among  them— 
SpancxU  EpUy  ThunchuUL 

There  is  one  more  curiously  corroborative  circum- 
stance to  be  adduced,  and  then  our  argument  will  be 
complete.  In  some  of  the  Japanese  islands,  and  on  the 
southeastern  shores  of  Asia,  which  we  have  inferred  to 
be  the  point  whence  the  expelled  family  of  Cyclopean 
wanderers  and  architects  (driven  as  they  were  from  every 
colonised  region  which  they  necessarily  visited)  reached 
the  shores  of  America,  are  to  be  found  tbe  relics  of  the 
^me  calendar  and  of  the  same  astronomical  system. 
The  sodiac  is  there  divided  into  eighteen  signs,  and  the 
year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Tultecan  division  of  this 
interesting  and  important  subject  We  reserve  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  Mexican  monuments  and  antiquities, 
preserved  in  the  various  works  which  head  our  review, 
for  another  opportunity— merely  remarking,  by  way  of 
emphatic  conclusion,  that  the  term  *<  Mexican  Antiqui- 
ties," hitherto  applied  to  the  class  of  monuments  which 
we  have  been  investigating  in  this  paper,  should  be  ox- 
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BeBaing ;  but  he  was  poor  and  dependent  He  diswvi«d 


From  Blackwood's  Magasiiie. 

Vinttnt   Br8iiorou0fc« 

"  Tlie  measure  meted  oat  to  others,  measured  to  us  affaia.** 

CHAPTXm   I. 

L.  E.  L.  closes  one  of  her  sportive  poems  with  the 
heartfelt  exclamation — 

"Thank  Heaven  that  I  never 
Can  be  a  child  again  !" 
The  remark  falls  harshly  from  a  woman  s  lip ;  and 
after  all  does  not  admit  of  general  application.  There 
are  those  who  were  never  children— with  whom  the  heart 
was  never  young.  There  are  those  who  never  knew 
that  bnef  but  happy  period  when  the  spirit  was  a  stran- 
ger to  guile,— and  the  heartbeat  high  with  generous  im- 
pulses—and the  future  was  steeped  in  the  colours  of 
hope— and  the  past  left  behind  it  nesting  of  bitterness— 
and  the  brow  was  unwrinkled  with  care— and  the  soul 
unsullied  by  crime— and  the  lips  poured  forth,  fondly 
and  fervently,  with  unbounded  and  unwavering  confi- 
dence, the  heart's  purest  and  earliest  homage  to  nature 
and  to  truth.  And  he  whose  career,  on  the  second  an- 
niversary of  his  death,  I  am  tempted  to  record,  was  a 
living  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Vincent  Desborough's  prospects  and  position  in  society 
embraced  all  that  an  ambitious  heart  would  seek.  He 
was  heir  to  a  large  fortune— had  pdwerful  connections- 
talents  of  no  common  order— and  indisputable  personal 
attractions.  But  every  good,  natural  and  acquiretl,  was 
marred  by  a  fatal  flaw  in  hi&  disposition.  It  was  largely 
leavened  with  cbuxltt.  It  seemed  bom  with  him.  For 
it  was  developed  in  very  early  childhood,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  remonstrance  and  correction.  Insects,  dogs, 
horses,  servants,  all  felt  its  virulence.  And  yet,  on  a  first 
acquaintonce,  it  appeared  incredible  that  that  intelligent 
and  animated  countenance,  those  gladsome  and  beaming 
eyes,  could  meditate  aught  but  kindness  and  good-will 
to  those  around  him.  But  as  Lord  Byron  said  of  Ali 
Pacha— one  of  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  of  East- 
em  despots— that  he  was  "by  far  the  mildest^lookbg old  i 
gentleman  he  ever  conversed  with ;"  so  it  might  be  eaid^ 
of  Vincent  Desborougb,  that  never  was  a  relentless  and 
savage  heart  concealed  under  a  more  winning  and  gentle 
exterior. 

That  parents  are  blind  to  the  errors  of  their  ofibpring 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  Vincent's  were  no  excep- 
Uon  to  the  role.  "He  was  a  boy,"  they  affirmed,  "  of 
the  highest  promise."  His  ingenuity  in  causmg  pain 
was  «  a  mere  childish  foible  which  would  vanish  with 
advancing  years ;"  and  his  delight  at  seeing  others  suffer 
It,  "an  eccentricity  which  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  life  would  teach  him  to  discard.  JiU  botfs  -were 
cruel!"  And  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  this  conclu- 
«on,  the  Desboroughs  intrusted  their  darling  to  Doctor 
Scanaway,  with  the  request  that  "  he  might  be  treated 
with  every  possible  indulgence." 

"  No !"  said  the  learned  linguist,  loudly  and  sternly, 
"not if  he  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  dukedom  of  De- 
vonshire !  Your  son  you  have  thought  proper  lo  place 
with  me.  For  that  preference  I  thank  you.  But  if  he 
remains  with  me  he  must  rough  it  like  the  rest  You 
have  still  the  power  of  withdrawing  him." 

Papa  and  Mamma  Desborougb  looked  at  each  other 
in  evident  consternation,  and  stammered  out  a  disjointed 
disclaimer  of  any  such  intention. 

«  Very  well !— Coppinger,"  said  he,  calling  one  of  the 
senior  boys,  "  take  this  lad  away  with  you  into  the 
school-room  and  put  a  Livy  into  his  hands.  My  pupils 
I  aim  at  making  men,  not  miTibffo^s— scholars,  not  sim- 
pletons. To  do  this  I  must  have  your  entire  confidence. 
If  that  be  withheld,  your  son's  luggage  is  still  in  the 
hall,  and  I  beg  that  he  and  it  may  be  again  restored  to 
your  carriage." 

"By  no  means,"  cried  the  Desboroughs  in  a  breath; 
and  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  they  made  their  adieus  and 
departed. 


that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  accumulated  wealth  miiii 
descend  to  Vincent,  and  he  fancied  that,  by  submittbr 
to  his  humours  and  flattering  his  follies,  he  might  seems 
to  himself  a  home  in  rough  weather.  The  other  had 
no  objecuon  to  possess  a  faithful  follower.  In  troth  t 
clever  coadjutor  was  often  indispensable  for  the  socceis. 
ful  execuUon  of  his  mischievous  projects.  Mutual  ne- 
cessity  thus  proved  a  stringent  bond  to  both ;  and  between 
them  a  league  was  strock  up,  oflensive  and  defenrife. 
which— like  other  leagues  on  a  broader  scale,  which  are 
supported  by  wealth  and  wickedness— was  formidable  to 
all  who  opposed  iU  designs  and  movements. 


CBAPTZB   n. 

In  Doctor  Scanaway's  household,  Vmceot  met  with  a 
congenial  spirit  in  the  person  of  »  youth  some  yean  his 
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Domiciled  in  the  liule  vilUge  of  Horfjuiy,  over  which 
the  learned  doctor  roled  with  undisputed  sway,  wss  «s 
widow  humble  of  spirit  and  sad  of  heart,  for  of  sU  die 
Ues  of  Ufe,  one  son  alone  was  spared  her ;  and  she  tered 
him  with  a  melancholy  love,  for  he  was  the  likeooKif 
the  lost"  Moreover,  he  was  the  last  of  hU  race,  tbe 
only  surviving  pledge  of  a  union  too  happy  to  endure: 
and  the  widow,  while  she  gazed  on  him  with  that  air  of 
resigned  sorrow  peculiar  to  her  countenance-an  air 
which  had  banished  the  smUe,  but  not  tbe  sweetiHtt, 
from  her  lips— felt  that  in  him  were  concentrated  ell  tbe 
ties  which  bound  her  to  existence. 

"  Send  Cyril  to  me,"  said  the  doctor  to  Mrs.  Donner 
when  he  called  to  welcome  her  to  the  village.  "Ne 
thanks— I  knew  his  fathei^respected  him— loved  hisk 
I  like  an  old  family— belong  to  one  myself;  though  I  btve 
still  to  leam  the  benefit  it  has  been  to  me !" 

"  I  fear,"  replied  tbe  widow,  timidly,  for  the  reooUec 
tion  of  very  limited  resources  smote  pamfully  tarn 
her,  "at  least  I  feel  the  requisite  pecuniaiy  consideii- 

"  He  shall  pay  when  he 's  a  fellow  of  his  college- 
shall  never  know  it  before !  You  *ve  nothmg  to  do  with 
it— but  THKir  I  shall  exact  it !  We  will  dfaie  in  hii 
rooms  at  Trinity,  and  he  shall  lionise  us  over  tbe  baiJd- 
ing.  I  have  long  wished  to  see  Dr.  Wordsworth— good 
man— sound  scholar !— but  have  been  too  busy  these  lut 
twenty  years  to  manage  it  It's  a  bargain,  then!  You  11 
send  him  to-morrow  ?" 

And  the  afiectionate  interest  which  the  doctor  took  io 
little  Cyril,  the  pains  he  bestowed  on  his  progrees,  and 
the  evident  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  aod  aided 
the  development  of  his  mind,  were  one  among  the  maoj 
fine  traiu  of  character  which  belonged  to  this  wans- 
hearted  but  unpolished  humorist 

To  Dormer,  for  some  undefinable  reason,  Desboroogfa 
had  conceived  tbe  most  violent  aversion.  Neither  tbe 
youth  of  the  little  orphan,  nor  his  patient  endurance  of 
insult,  nor  the  readiness  with  which  he  forgave,  nor  the 
blamelesaiess  of  his  own  disposition,  served  to  diMnn 
the  ferocity  of  his  tormentor.  Desboroogh,  to  use  hia 
own  words,  was  "  resolved  to  drive  the  little  psoper  ftoo 
their  community,  or  tease  his  very  heart  out" 

His  love  for  his  mother,  his  fair  and  effeminate  sppee^ 
ance,  his  slender  figure,  and  diminutive  stature,  were  tbe 
objects  of  his  tormentor's  incessant  attack.  "  Complain, 
Dormer — corophun  at  home,"  was  the  advice  given  h'lm 
by  more  than  one  of  his  class-fellows. 

^  It  would  only  grieve  my  mother,"  he  replied,  in  hie 
plaintive  musical  voice,  «  and  she  has  had  so  mocb— 
Oh  !  so  much — to  distress  her.  I  might  too,  loee  my 
pr^nt  advantages ;  and  the  good  doctor  is  so  very  very 
lenient  to  me.  Besides,  surely,  Desboroogh  will  become 
kinder  by  and  by,  even  if  he  does  not  grow  weary  of  ill- 
treating  me." 

And  thus,  cheered  by  hope,  the  little  martyr  atroggled 
on,  and  suflered  in  silence. 

The  fourth  of  Septeipber  was  the  doctor's  birthday, 
and  was  invariably  kept  as  a  sort  of  Saturnalia  bjr  all 
under  his  root  The  day— always  too  short— was  de- 
voted to  cricket,  and  revelry,  and  manly  sports;  sod  a 
meadow  at  the  back  of  the  shrubbery,  which,  fW>m  ita 
being  low  and  marshy,  was  drained  by  dykes  of  all  <^ 
mensions,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  those  who  were  ^ 
expert  at  leaping  with  a  pole.'  The  whole  patty  were  hi  * 
motion  at  an  early  hour,  and  Cyril  among  the  reat 
Either  purposely  or  accidentally  he  was  sepmted  from 
the  others,  and,  on  a  sudden,  he  fraud  hJnmlf  alfliM 
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with  Deaborough  and  RoUeaton.  "Come,  you  litUe 
cowan]/'  aaid  the  fonner,  **  leap  thia  dyke." 

**  I  cannot,  it.ia  too  broad ;  and,  beaidea,  it  ia  Tory  deep." 

**Cmnnot?  You  mean  will  not  Bat  you  shall  be 
made.     Leap  it,  air,  thia  inatanL" 

« I  cannot — indeed  I  cannoL  Do  not  force  me  to  try 
it ;  it  ia  deep,  and  I  cannot  awim.*' 

**  Then  learn  now.  Leap  it,  you  little  wretch !  Leap 
it,  I  aay,  or  I  '11  throw  you  in.  Seize  him,  RoUeaton. 
We  'U  teach  him  obedience." 

«*  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  wiU  help  me  out,"  aaid 
die  little  fellow,  entreatingly,  and  in  accenta  that  would 
have  moved  moat  hearta;  "  promiae  me,  do  promiae  me, 
lor  I  feel  aure  that  I  shall  fiul." 

**  We  promiae  you,"  aaid  the  confederatea,  and  they 
exchanged  glanoea.  The  helpleaa  victim  trembled — 
tamed  pale.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  hia  doting  and 
widowed  parent  came  acroaa  him,  and  unnerved  his  little 
heart.  «  Let  me  oS,  Desborough;  pray  let  me  off,"  he 
mnrmared. 

«  No !  you  little  dastard,  no !  Over !  or  I  throw  you  in !" 

The  fierce  glance  of  Deaborough'a  eye,  and  the  me- 
nace of  his  manner,  determined  him.  He  took  a  short 
ma,  and  then  boldly  sprang  from  the  bank.  His  misgiv- 
inga  were  well-founded.  The  pole  snapped,  and  in  an 
iaatant  be  waa  in  the  middle  of  the  atream. 

**  Help !  help !  Your  promise,  Desborough — ^your  pro- 
■kiae!" 

With  n  mocking  laugh,  Deaborough  turned  away. 
"  Help  yourself,  my  fine  fellow  !  Scramble  out ;  it 's  not 
deep.  A  kitten  wouldn't  drown  !"  And  RoUeaton,  in 
whoa  better  feelings  fer  the  moment  seemed  to  struggle, 
and  who  appeared  half  inclined  to  return  to  the  bank 
and  give  his  aid,  he  dragged  forcibly  away.  The  little 
fellow  eyed  their  movementa,  and  seemed  to  feel  his  fate 
waa  determined.  He  clasped  his  hands,  and  utteted  no 
farther  cry  for  assistance.  The  words  <*  Mother  !  mo- 
ther !"  were  heard  to  escape  him ;  and  once,  and  only 
onoe,  did  bis  long  wavy  golden  hair  come  up  above  the 
anrfece  for  a  moment  But  though  no  human  ear  heeded 
the  death-cry  of  that  innocent  child,  and  no  human  heart 
reaponded  to  it,  the  Great  Spirit  had  his  observant  eye 
fixed  oo  the  little  victim,  and  quickly  terminated  his  ex- 
perience of  caxe  and  sorrow,  by  a  summons  to  that  world 
where  the  heavy  laden  hear  no  more  the  voice  of  the 
oppreaaor,  and  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God ! 


CHAPTXB   IT. 

The  grief  of  the  mother  waa  frightful  to  witneas.  Her 
aoftaesa  and  sweetness  of  character,  the  patience  with 
which  she  had  endured  sorrow  and  reverses,  the  cbeer- 
fulness  with  which  she  had  submitted  to  the  privations 
attendant  on  very  limited  resources,  had  given  place  to 
unwonted  vehemence  and  etemness.  She  cursed  the 
destroyers  of  her  child  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul. 
«  God  will  avenge  me !  His  frown  will  darken  their  path 
to  their  dying  hour.  As  the  blood  of  Abel  cried  up  from 
the  ground  against  the  firat  murderer,  so  the  blood  of 
ray  Cyril  calls  for  vengeance  on  those  who  aaaificed 
him.  I  shall  see  it-— I  shall  see  it  The  meature  meted 
out  by  them  to  others,  shall  be  measured  unto  them 
ag-ain"  It  was  in  vain  that  kind-hearted  neighbours 
suggested  to  her  topics  of  consolation.  She  mourned 
as  one  that  would  not  be  comforted.  **  The  only  child 
of  bis  mother,  and  she  a  widow !"  was  her  invariable 
rep^.  *<  No !  for  me  there  is  nought  but  quenchless 
regrets  and  oeoaeless  weeping !"  Among  those  who  ten« 
dered  their  friendly 'o£Sces  was  the  warm-hearted  doctor. 
Indiflerent  to  hb  approach,  and  in  appearance  lost  to 
every  thing  else  around  her,  she  was  sitting  among 
Cyril'a  hooka — inspecting  his  little  drawings — arranging 
bis  playthinga — and  apparently  carefully  collecting  to- 
gether every  object,  however  trivial,  with  which  his  loved 
memory  could  be  associated. 

To  Uie  doctor's  kind  though  tremulous  enquiries,  she 
had  but  one  reply — **  Alone — alone  in  the  world,** 

His  ofier  of  a  home  in  his  own  house  was  declined 
with  the  remark— '*  My  summer  is  so  nearly  over,  it 
matters  not  where  the  leavea  falL" 
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And  when  he  preased  her  under  any  circumstances  to 
entertain  the  otbr  made  through  him—by  a  wealthy 
kinsman  of  her  huaband— of  a  shelter  under  his  roof 
for  any  period,  however  protracted — "Too  late!  too 
late!"  was  her  answer — **  Ambition  is  cold  vnth  the 
ashes  of  those  toe  love.'** 

But  the  feelings  of  the  mourner  had  been  painfully 
exasperated  by  the  result  of  a  previous  enquiry.  An 
inquest  was  indispensable:  and  rumour — we  may  say 
facte— spoke  so  loudly  against  Desborough,  that  his  pa- 
rents hurried  to  Horbury,  prepared  at  any  pecuniary 
sacrifice  to  extricate  him  from  the  obloquy  which  threats 
ened  him.  Money  judiciously  bestowed  will  effect  im- 
possibilities ;  and  the  foreman  of  the  jury — a  bustling, 
clamorous,  spouting  democrat — who  was  always  eloquent 
on  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow-men,  and  kept  the  while  a 
most  watchful  eye  to  his  own  interests— -became  on  a 
sudden  <<  thoroughly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Vincent  Desbo- 
rough had  been  cruelly  calumniated,"  and  that  the  whole 
afiidr  was  *<  a  matter  of  accident  altogether." 

A  verdict  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  returned  ! 

The  unhappy  mother  heard  the  report  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  seemed  to  scorch  her  very  soul.  **  The 
covetous,  ciaving  earth-worm !"  she  cried.  **  He  thinks 
he  has  this  day  clenched  a  most  successful  bargain  I  But 
no !  from  this  hour  the  face  of  God  is  against  him ! 
Can  it  be  otherwise  1  He  that  Justifieth  the  wickedy  and 
condemneth  the  Just,  are  they  nohboth  equal  abomina' 
Hon  in  the  sight  of  God?  For  years  the  wickedness  of 
this  hour  will  be  present  before  the  great,  just  Spirit, 
'and  will  draw  down  a  curse  on  his  every  project  I  am 
as  confident  of  it  as  if  I  saw  the  whole  course  of  thb 
man's  after-life  spread  out  before  me.  ^Henceforth  God 
fights  against  him  /" 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  the  solution  of  which  is 
left  to  better  casuists  than  myself,  that  from  the  hour  in 
which  he  was  bribed  to  smother  enquiry,  and  throw  a 
shield  over  crime,  misfortune  and  reverses,  in  unbroken 
succession,  assailed  him.  His  property  melted  away 
from  his  grasp  with  unexampled  rapidity.  And  when, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  the  kinsman,  already  alluded  to, 
lefl  poor  Dormer's  mother  a  small  annuity,  it  so  chanced 
that,  as  she  quitted  the  vestry  with  the  requisite  certifi- 
cates ot  birth  and  marriage  in  her  hands,  she  encountered 
this  very  juror  in  the  custody  of  the  iiariah  officers,  who 
were  bringing  him  before  the  proper  authorities  to  swear 
him  to  his  settlement,  and  then  obtain  an  order  to  pass 
him  forthwith  to  the  parish  workhouse ! 

CRAPTKB  y. 

A  few  years  after  the  melancholy  scene  at  Horbury, 
Desborough  waa  admitted  at  Cambridge.  He  was  the 
sporting  man  of  a  non-reading  college.  Around  him 
were  gathered  all  the  coaching,  betting,  driving,  racing 
charactera  of  the  University — the  "  Varmint  men**  as 
they  called  themselves—"  The  DeviVs  Own,**  as  others 
named  them.  It  waa  a  melancholy  aojourn  for  Desbo- 
rough. The  strictness  of  academical  rule  put  down 
every  attempt  at  a  cockpit,  a  badger  hunt  or  a  bull  bait 
It  was  a  painfully  monotonous  life ;  and  to  enliven  it  he 
got  up  a  rat  bunt  Appertaining  to  him  was  a  little 
knowing  dog,  with  a  sharp  quick  eye,  and  a  short  curled 
up  tail,  who  was  discovered  to  have  an  invaluable  anti- 
pathy to  rats,  and  an  unparalleled  facility  in  despatching 
them.  What  discovery  could  be  more  opportune !  Rat- 
hunts  whiled  away  many  a  lagging^  hour ;  and  the 
squeaks,  and  shrieks,  and  shouts,  which  on  these  occa- 
sions issued  from  Desborough's  roonis,  were  pronounced 
by  the  senior  tutor  **  quite  irregular  {**  and  by  the  master 
to  be  "  by  no  means  in  keeping  vrith  the  gravity  of 
college  discipline."  To  the  joy  of  all  the  staid  and  sober 
members  of  the  society,  these  sounds  at  length  were 
hushed,  for  Desborough^uitted  the  University. 

*<  What  a  happy  ridmice  !"  said,  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure,  a  junior  fellow  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  domicile  on  the  same  staircase.  •<  His  rooms 
had  invariably-  such  an  unsavoury  smell  that  it  was  quite 
disagreeable  to  pass  them !" 

«  And  would  you  believe  it,"  cried  another,  who  used 


to  excruciate  the  eara  of  those  above  and  beAw  him  by 
the  most  rasping  inflictions  on  a  timeless  fiddle ;  ^  would 
you  believe  it  after  the  noise  and  uproar  with  which  his 
rooms  were  femiliar,  that  whenever  f  began  one  of  those 
sweetly  soothing  aira  of  Bellini,  his  gyp  used  to  come 
to  roe  with  his  master's  compliments,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  disturb  me,  but  really  the  noise  in  my  fooms — fancy 
— TBx  Koisx !  was  so  great  that  he  waa  unable  to  read 
while  it  lasted !" 

**  He  was  so  little  accomplished — played  the  worst 
rubber  of  any  man  I  ever  knew,"  observed  the  dean, 
with  great  gravity. 

**  He  carved  so  badly !"  said  the  bursar.  « He  baa. 
often  deprived  me  of  my  appetite  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  helped  me  1" 

«  And  was  so  cruel !"  added  the  president  who  waa 
cursed  with  a  tabby  mania.  *•  Poor  Fatima  could  never 
take  her  walk  across  the  quadrangle  without  being  wor* 
ried  by  one  or  other  of  his  vile  terriers." 

**  The  deliverance  is  greaV  cried  the  musical  man^ 
•*  and  Heaven  be  praised  fer  it !" 

**  Amen !"  said  the  other  two;  «  but  good  heavens ! 
we  have  nussed  the  dinner  bell  I" 


CHXPTXB  VI. 

In  a  felr  and  fertile  valley,  where  the  nightingales  ar« 
to  be  heard  earlier  and  later  in  the  year' than  in  any 
other  part  of  England— where  the  first  bursting  of  the 
buds  is  seen  in  spring — where  no  rigour  of  the  seasons 
can  ever  be  felt — where  every  thing  seen^s  formed  for 
precluding  the  very  thought  <^  wickedness,  lived  a  loved 
and  venerated  clergyman  with  his  only  daughter. 

He  belonged  to  a  most  distinguished  family,  and  had 
surrendered  brilliant  prospects  to  embrace  the  profession 
of  his  choice.  And  right  nobly  had  he  adorned  it ! 
And  she — the  companion  of  his  late  and  early  hours — his 
confidante— guide — almoner — consoler — was  a  young, 
fair,  and  innocent  being,  whose  heart  was  a  stranger  to 
duplicity,  and  her  tongue  to  guile. 

His  guide  and  consoler  was  she  in  the  truest  sense  off 
the  term.  He  waa  blind.  While  comforting  in  hia 
dying  moments  an  old  and  valued  parishioner,  Mr. 
Somerset  had  caught  the  infection ;  and  the  fever  settling 
in  bis  eyes  had  deprived  him  of  vision. 

"I  will  be  your  curate,"  said  the  affectionate  girl, 
when  the  old  man,  under  the  pressure  of  this  calamity, 
talked  of  retiring  altogether  from  duty.  **  The  prayers, 
and  psalma,  and  lesaons  you  have  long  known  by  heart ; 
and  your  addresses,  as  you  call  them,  we  all  prefer  to 
your  written  sermons.  Pray — pray— accept  of  me  aa 
your  curate,  and  make  trial  of  my  services  in  guiding 
and  prompting  you,  ere  you  surrender  your  beloved 
charge  to  a  stranger." 

**  it  would  break  my  heart  to  do  so,"  said  the  old  man 
faintly. 

The  experiment  was  made,  and  succeeded ;  and  it  was 
delightful  to  see  that  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  girl  steady- 
ing her  father's  tottering  steps — prompting  him  m  the 
service  when  his  memory  failed-1-guiding  him  to  and 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  watching  over  him  with  the 
truest  and  tenderest  affection — an  affection  which  no 
wealth  could  purchase,  and  no  remuneration  repay,  for 
it  sprung  from  heartfelt  and  devoted  attachment. 

Satiated  with  pleasure  and  shattered  in  constitution, 
a  stranger  came  to  seek  health  in  this  sheltered  spot  It 
was  Desborough.  Neither  tho  youth,  nor  the  beauty, 
nor  the  innocence  of  Edith,  availed  her  against  thesnarea 
and  aophistry  of  this  unprincipled  man.  She  fell — but 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  unparalleled  duplicity. 
She  fell — the  victim  of  the  most  tremendous  perfidy  and 
the 'dupe  of  the  most  carefully  veiled  villany.  She  fell 
— and  was  deserted!  "Importune  me  no  more  as  to 
marriage,"  was  the  closing  remark  of  Vincent's  last  let* 
ter — <*  your  own  conduct  has  rendered  that  impossible." 
That  declaration  was  her  death-blow.  She  read  it  and 
never  looked  up  again.  The  springs  of  life  seemed 
froxen  within  her ;  and  without  any  apparent  disease 
she  faded  gradually  away. 
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<*  I  am  JQsUy  punisbed/*  was  the  remark  of  her  hearts 
broken  father  when  the  dreadful  secret  was  disclosed  to 
him.  **  My  idol  is  withdrawn  from  me !  Ministering 
at  Eis  altar,  nought  should  have  been  dear  to  me  but 
Him  !     But  lead  me  to  her,  I  can  yet  bless  her/' 

The  parting  interview  between  that  parent  and  child 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The 
aged  minister  wept  and  prayed — and  prayed  and  wept 
over  his  parting  child,  with  an  earnestness  and  agony, 
that  **  bowed  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him  like  the 
heart  of  one  man." 

« Is  there  hope  for  me,  father  ?"  said  the  dying  girl, 
«  Can  I— can  I  be  forgiven  1  Will  not— oh  !  will  not 
oar  separation  be  eternal  V* 

«  Though  sin  abounded,*'  was  the  almost  inarticulate 
reply,  **  grace  did  much  more  abound.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

<«  We  shall  not  be  long  parted,"  was  his  remark  when 
those  who  watched  around  the  dying  bed  told  him  he 
had  no  longer  a  daughter.  <*  The  summons  has  arrived ; 
and  the  last  tie  which  bound  me  to  earth  is  broken." 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  he  commenced  and  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  for  the  disposition  of  his  little 
property  with  an  earnestness  and  alacrity  they  cou)d 
well  understand  who  had  witnessed  his  blameless  career. 

The  evening  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  funeral 
of  his  daughter,  he  said  to  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  it-^<*  Grant  the  last,  the  closing  request  of  your 
old  pastor.  Postpone  the  funeral  for  a  few  hours.  I 
ask  no  more.  A  short  delay — and  one  service  and  one 
grave  will  suffice  for  both." 

His  words  were  prophetic  The  morrow's  sun  he 
never  saw  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  amid  t^e  tears 
of  a  bereaved  people,  father  and  daughter  we«e' calmly 
deposited  in  one  common  grave. 


CHAPTXK  TII. 

In  the  interim  how  had  the  world  sped  with  Gervaise 
RoUeston  ?  Bravely !  He  had  become  a  thriving  and 
a  prosperous  gentleman.  There  are  two  modes,  says  an 
old  writer,  of  obtaining  distinction.  The  eagle  soars, 
the  serpent  climbs.  The  latter  mode  was  the  one  adopted 
by  Rolleston.  He  was  an  adroit  flatterer ;  possessed  the 
happy  art  of  making  those  whom  he  addressed  pleased 
with  themselves ;  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tact, 
and  always  said  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  All 
bis  acquaintance  called  him  "  a  very  rising"  young'  man** 
And  for  «  a  very  rising  young  man"  he  held  a  most  con- 
venient creed.  For  to  forget  all  benefits,  and  conceal 
the  remembrance  of  all  injuries,  are  maxims  by  which 
adventurers  lose  their  honour  but  make  their  fortunes. 
In  a  happy  hour  he  contrived  to  secure  the  acquaintance 
of  Lord  Meriden.  His  lordship  was  an  amiable,  but 
moody,  valetudinarian,  who  had  no  resources  in  himself, 
and  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  good  oflices  of  others. 
Kolleston  was  the  very  man  for  him.  He  was  a  fair 
punster — told  a  good  story — sung  a  capital  song — played 
well  at  chess  and  billiards,  and  most  unaccountably  was 
always  beaten  at  both — could  read  aloud  by  the  hour 
togedier — and  never  took  oflence.  To  all  these  accom- 
plishments, natural  and  acquired,  be  added  one  most 
valuable  qualification,  which  was  in  constant  exercise — 
the  most  profound  respect  for  Lord  Meriden.  And  how 
true  is  it  that  *<  we  love  those  who  admire  us  more  than 
those  whom  we  admire  t" 

Ro]leston*s  advice,  presence,  and  conversation,  became 
to  Lord  Meriden  indispensable.  And  when  ordered 
abroad,  by  those  who  foresaw  that  he  would  die  under 
their  hands  if  he  remained  at  home,  the  sick  nobleman's 
first  care  was  that  Rolleston  should  accompany  him.  He 
did  so ;  and  played  his  part  so  successfully,  that,  **  in 
remembrance  of  his  disinterested  attentions,"  Lord  Meri- 
den bequeathed  to  him  the  whole  of  his  personal  pro- 
perty. His  carriages,  horses,  plate,  yacht,  all  were  willed 
by  the  generous  nobleman  to  his  pliant  favourite.  In 
the  vessel  which  had  thus  become  his  own,  Rolleston 
embarked  for  England.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  his 
aspiring  spirit  He  was  returning  to  those  shores  an 
independent  and  opulent  man,  which  be  had  quitted 
fiAeen  months  before  a  penniless  adventurer.  His  family, 
apprised  of  his  good  fortune,  hurried  down  to  Ryde  to 
receive  him  on  his  arrivaL  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  length  and  ardour  of  their  congratulations.  By 
the  way,  what  extraordinary  and  overpowering  afifection 
is  invariably  evinced  by  all  the  members  of  a  family  tb- 
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wards  that  branch  of  it  which  unexpectedly  attaxna 
wealth  or  distinction  I  The  **  Fairy  Queen"  was  tele- 
graphed— was  signaled^ — hove  in  sight — passed  gallantly 
on^ — and  all  the  Rollestons,  great  and  small,  pressed 
down  to  the  pier  to  welcome  this  «  dear,  good,  worthy, 
accomplished,  and  excellent  young  man." 

At  the  very  instant  of  Hearing  the  pier,  in  the  hnatle 
and  confusion  of  the  moment,  Rolleston  was  sent  e^r- 
board.  Some  said  that  he  was  overbalanced  by  a  sudden 
lurch  of  the  vessel — others,  that  be  was  struck  by  the 
jib-boom.  One  staid  and  respectable  spectator  positively 
affirmed  that  he  had  observed  a  sailor,  to  whose  wife,  it 
seemed,  Rolleston  had,  some  months  before,  oflfeted  in- 
sult, rush  violently  against  him,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  injuring  him ;  and  this  account,  strange  as  it 
appeared,  gained  considerable  credence.  The  foct,  how- 
ever, WW  indisputable.  He  struggled  bravely  for  a  few 
moments  with  the  eddy  that  sweeps  around  the  pier— 
then  struck  out  boldly  for  the  shore,  waved  his  hand  in 
recognition  of  his  agonised  family,  who  were  almost 
within  speakmg  distance,  and  in  a  moment  sunkrto  rise 
no  more. 

For  many  days  his  anguished  mother  lingered  ait 
Ryde,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  body  from  the  deep ; 
and  large  was  the  reward  promised  to  those  who  should 
succeed  in  bringing  her  the  perishing  remains.  So  many 
days  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  search,  that  hope  was  fading 
into  despair,  when  one  morning  a  lady  in  deep  mourning 
enquired  for  Mrs.  Rolleston.  On  being  admitted  to  her 
presence, — 

*«  I  am  the  bearer,"  said  she,  « of  welcome  intelli- 
gence :  I  have  this  morning  discovered  on  the  beach,  at 
some  distance,  the  body  of  your  son,  (Gervaise  Rolleston." 

"  How  know  you  that  it  is  he  1" 

**  I  cannot  be  mistaken  !" 

**  Are  his  features,  then,  familiar  to  you  t" 

^  Familiar !  I  am  the  mother  of  Cyril  Dormer !" 


CEAPTXR  Tin. 
It  is  painful  to  observe  how  soon  the  dead  are  forgot- 
ten. The  tide  of  fashion,  or  business,  or  pleasure,  rolls 
on, — ^rapidly  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  departed, — 
and  sweeps  away  with  it  the  attention  of  the  mourner 
to  the  ruling  folly  of  the  hour. 

*(  There  poesy  and  love  come  not, 

It  is  a  world  of  stone : 
The  grave  is  bought — is  closed— forgot. 

And  then  life  hurries  on." — l.  i.  l. 

Engrossed  in  the  all-important  duty^  of  securing  the 
property  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  their  son,  and 
which,  as  he  bad  left  no  will,  there  was  some  probability 
of  their  losing,  the  Rollestons  had  completely  forgotten 
him  by  whose  subservience  it  had  been  acquired.  At 
length  it  occurred  to  them  that  some  monument  was  due ; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  a  headstone  should  be  raised  over 
him  who  slept  beneath  the  yew  tree  in  Brading  church- 
yard;  and  directions  were  given  accordingly.  Their 
intentions  had  been  anticipated.  A  headstone  had  been 
erected — when  or  by  whom  no  one  could  or  cared  to 
divulge.  But  there  it  was.  It  bore  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  departed — the  day  of  birth  and 
the  day  of  death ;  with  this  remarkable  addition,  in 
large  and  striking  letters : — 

"  With  the  tame  meaeure  that  ye  mete  mthal,  it 
•hall  be  measured  to  you  again.** 


CRAJPTIB  IX. 

Some  years  after  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
last  chapter,  a  gentleman,  in  military  undress,  was  de- 
scried riding  slowly  into  the  village  of  Beechbury.  The 
size  and  architecture  of  the  village  church  had  apparently 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  drew  bridle  suddenly,  to 
make  enquiries  of  a  peasant,  who  was  returning  from 
his  daily  toil. 

**  Ay !  it 's  a  fine  church,  though  I  can't  say  I  troubles 
it  very  mfich  myself,"  was  the  reply.  «« There 's  a  mort 
of  fine  mwmimente  in  it  beside  All  Lord  Somerset's 
folks  be  buried  there;  and  'twas  but  last  Martinmas 
that  they  brought  here  old  parson  Somerset  and  his 
daughter  all  the  way  from  a  churchyard  t'other  side 
Dartmoor,  because  ye  see  they  belonged  to  'em ;  and 
these  great  folks  choose  to  be  altogether.    It 's  a  grand 


vault  they  have !  But  here  'a  Moulder,  the  aeztOD,  eombg 
anent  us,  and  he  'U  tell  as  mudi  and  mora  than  ye  may 
care  to  hear." 

The  name  of  Somerset  seemed  to  jar  harshly  on  the 
stranger'a  ear ;  and  dismounting  hastily,  he  demanded 
of  the  sexton  <*  whether  h?)  could  show  him  the  interior 
of  the  ehufeh  at  that  hour  t" 

«  Certainly,"  vras  the  reply.  *<  Tom  to  the  right,  aod 
I  will  overtake  you  with  the  keya  before  you  reaeh  the 
west  door." 

The  church  was  one  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
surpassing  beauty.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  emit, 
and  had  formerly  been  the  chapel  of  a  wealthy  roonastic 
order,  suppressed  at  the  period  of  th^  reformation.  Netr 
the  ahar  was  a  ahrine,  onee  the  resort  of  pilgrims  ft(m 
€:ytiTj  clime,  from  its  endosiDg  a  fragment  of  the  tme 
cross.  You  approached  it  by  an  aisle,  which  was  lite- 
rally a  floor  of  tombstones,  inlaid  in  brass  vrith  the  ferns 
of  the  departed.  Mitfes,  and  crosiefs,  and  spears,  and 
shields,  and  helmets,  were  all  mingled  together — emblems 
of  conquests,  and  honours,  and  dignities,  which  had  long 
since  passed  away. »  The  setting  son  cast  his  aieUow 
radiance  dirough  the  richly-painted  western  window,  and 
tipped  with  living  lustre  many  of  the  monuments  of  the 
line  of  Somerset  Some  <^  the  %ures  were  of  the  mb 
of  life,  and  finely  seolptured.  And  as  the  restless  tod 
agitated  stranger  gated  on  them,  they  seemed  to  reply  to 
his  questioning  glanee,  and  slowly  mnrmur— ''AH  oq 
earth  is  but  for  a  period ;  joy  and  grief,  triuapb  sod 
desoUtion,  snetieed  ^eh  other  like  cloud  and  sonthme! 
Care  and  sorrow,  ^lange  and  vici8ntude,wehaveproTed 
like  thee.  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  as  we.  Brtve 
the  combat,  speed  the  race,  and  stem  the  storm  of  Kfe; 
and  in  God's  ovm  good  time  tboo,  like  us,  shalt  rest" 

« I  wish,"  said  the  stranger,  when  he  had  traversed 
the  church,  ^  to  descend  into  the  Somerset  vault  It  \  a 
sickly,  foolish  fancy  of  mine ;  but  I  choose  to  gratifj  it. 
Which  is  the  door  t" 

*<  Nay,  that 'a  no  part  of  our  bargain,"  said  the  sextoo, 
doggedly  ;  «  you  go  not  there." 

<*  I  am  not  accustomed  to  relusala  when  I  state  1117 
wishes,"  said  the  soldier,  fiercely  and  haughtily.  ^'Letd 
the  way,  old  man  !" 

<*  Not  for  the  Indies !  It  'a  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth.  Our  present  rector  is  one  of  the  most  partieoltr 
parsons  that  ever  peered  from  a  pulpit  He  talks  sboat 
the  sanctity  of  the  dead  in  a  vray  that  makes  oae  stare. 
Besides,  it  is  the  burial  place  of  all  his  family ." 

*«  The  very  reason  for  which  I  wish  to  see  it" 

«  Not  with  my  will,"  said  Moulder,  firmly.  **  Besidei^ 
there 's  nothing  to  see — nothing  but  lead  coffins,  on  my 
Ufe!" 

^  Here,"  cried  the  stranger.  And  he  plaeed  a  pieee 
of  gold  on  the  sexton's  trembling  palm. 

"  I  dare  not,  sir ;  indeed  I  dare  not,"  said  the  latter 
entreatingly,  as  he  felt  the  telnptation  was  more  than  be 
could  resist 

**  Another,"  said  his  companion,  and  a  second  pieee  of 
the  same  potent  meCal  glittered  in  the  old  man's  grasp. 

"  Well,"  said  Moulder,  drawing  a  long  and  beavj 
sigh,  *«  if  you  must  you  must !  I  vrould  rather  job 
wouldn't — I  'm  sure  no  good  will  come  of  it— but  if  yon 

insist  upon  it,  sir — if  you  insist  upon  it" and  slowlf 

and  reluctantly  he  unclosed  the  ponderous  doer  whidi 
opened  into  the  vault 

The  burial  place  of  the  Somersets  was  large  and  in- 
posing.  It  was  evidently  of  antique  construction  tod 
very  considerable  extent  Eacutche<ma,  shields,  hatch- 
ments, and  helmets,  were  ranged  around  the  wsUs,  aB 
referring  to  those  who  were  calmly  sleeping  wttbto  ill 
gloomy  recesses,  while  cofilns,  pile  upon  pile,  oocopied 
the  centre.  One  single  window  or  spiracle  of  fifieffi 
inches  in  diameter  passed  upwards,  tfa^gh  the  thick 
masonry,  to  the  external  air  beyond,  and  one  of  thoii 
iiiort  massive  pillars  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
crypts  of  very  ancient  churches,  stood  in  the  centre  and 
supported  the  roof. 

•*  WeU,  sir,  you  are  about  sutlsfied,  I  take  it,"  said  the 
sexton,  coaxingly,  to  his  companion,  after  the  latter  had 
taken  a  long,  minute,  and  silent  surv^  of  the  scene 
around  him. 

«  No  !  no !" 

«  Why,  how  long  would  you  wish  to  remain  here  1 

«  At  least  an  hour." 

,  «  An  hour  I  I  can't  stay,  sir,  really  I  cant,  all  that 
time!    Aud  to  leave  tha  churdi,  and, flat's  woiie,tht 
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^wwaH  opes-— It  '■  a  thing  not  to  be  tkooght  of! 
—•lid,  what  '■  mora,  I  will  not" 

•*  Doterd !  then  lock  me  in,  I  My  I  Do  whatyou  wilL 
Bat  lea^  roe." 

«* Leave  yon!  Lock  yon  in!  And  nul  God 
bleas  yon,  air !  yon  ead*t  be  aware" 

«*  I^eave  me — leave  me !"  said  the  itranger  tmpetueua- 
\j ;  and  he  drew  the  doo^  towards  him  as  he  epoke. 

•*  What !  woold  yon  be  locked  np  and  left  alone  with 
IbemdeadSom -V 

**  Go-— and  release  me  in  an  hour." 

In  amazement  at  the  stranger's  nuen,  air  of  command, 
caorage,  and  choice,  Moulder  departed.  «  The  Jolly 
Beggars"  lay  in  his  way  home,  uid  the  door  stood  so  in- 
vitingly c»pen,  and  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  good  fellow- 
sbip  which  thence  issued  were  so  attractive,  that  he  oonld 
not  resist  die  temptation  of  washing  away  the  cares  of 
the  day  in  a  cool  pkit,  were  it  only  to  driiik  the  stran- 
gev's  heahh. 

This  indulgence  Moulder  repeated  so  frequently  as  at 
length  to  lose  all  recollection  of  the  stranger,  of  the  vault, 
and  of  his  appointment,  and  it  vras  only  late  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  when  his  wife  asked  him 
"if  he  had  come  honettly  by  vhat  wot  in  hi$  pocket  ^" 
that  in  an  agony  he  remembered  his  prisoner. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  and  apprehending  he  knew 
not  what,  he  hurried  to  the  churdi  and  unlocked  the 
vault 

The  spectacle  which  th^e  awaited  him  haunted  the 
old  man  to  his  dying  day.  The  remains  of  die  stranger 
were  before  him,  but  so  marred — so  mutilated-^-so  dis- 
figured— that  no  feature  could  be  reoognised  6ven  by  the 
nearest  relative. 

Rats  in  thousands  and  in  myriads  had  assailed  him, 
and  by  hb  broken  sword  and  the  multitudes  which  lay 
dead  around  him,  it  was  plain  his  resistance  had  been 
gallant  and  protracted.  But  it  availed  not  Little  of 
him  remained,  and  that  little  was  in  a  state  which  it  was 
painful  for  humanity  to  gaze  upon. 

Among  the  many  who  prised  forward  to  view  the 
appelling  spectacle,  was  an  elderly  female,  much  beloved 
in  the  tillage  for  her  kindly,  and  gentle,  and  compas- 
donate  heart,  and  to  her  the  sexton  handed  a  small 
memorandum  book  which  had  somehow  or  other  escaped 
complete  destruction. 

Upon  the  papers  it  contained  the  old  lady  looked  long 
and  anxiously,  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  accents  of 
unusual  emotion. 

»  These,"  she  said,  «  are  the  remains  of  Colonel  Yin- 
cent  Desborough.  May  he  meet  with  that  mercy  on 
high  which  on  earth  he  refused  to  others !"  The  old 
lady  paused  and  wept,  and  the  villagers  did  homage  to 
her  grief  by  observing  a  respectful  silence.  They  all 
knew  and  loved  her.  «  This  spectacle,"  she  continued, 
<•  opens  up  fountains  of  grief  which  I  thought  were  long 
nnce  diy  ;  but  chiefly  and  mainly  does  it  teach  me  that 
tbe  measure  we  mete  out  to  others  is  measured  unto  us 
again." 


From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

fTiie  Stutoaut's  Bauglitrr. 


Before  the  British  conquests  had  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  vast  territory  which  now  quietly  submits 
to  tbe  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  alliances 
vrifb  native  la^es  of  rank  were  more  frequent  with 
European  officers  than  they  can  be  at  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace.  The  vicissitudes  and  changes  produced  by 
the  varying  fortune  of  the  war,  and  the  caprices  of  those 
despots  tvho,  in  tbe  treatment  of  their  ministers  and 
viceroys,  had  not  learned  to  dread  the  interference  of  a 
superior  power,  led  ta  many  circumstances  which  were 
&voorat>le  to  a  greater  degree  of  intimacy  between  peo- 
ple of  different  countries  and  creeds,  than  'exists  at  the 
present  time.  Military  men,  of  the  day  of  which  we 
speak,  became  the  heroes  of  many  a  true  tale  of  love 
and  enterprise ;  and  though  a  witty  writer  has,  in  one 
of  the  Bengal  annuals,  ridiculed  these  oriental  adventures 
by  a  description  of  the  costume  of  a  European  officer, 
in  **  white  shorts  and  silks,  a  red  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
with  a  pair  of  tasty  fringe  epaulets  hanging  well  in 
front,  a  narrow  white  tight  neckcloth,  hair  elaborately 
curled  and  powdered,  a  gold  iaced  three-oomeied  ha^ 
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and  a  pig  tail," — it  is  questionable  whether  the  race 
which  has  succeeded  them  will  ever  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  a  superior  figure  in  the  annals  of  their 
time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  what  particular  feelings 
Frank  EUerby  commenced  his  military  career  as  a  cadet  \ 
in  the  honourable  company's  service.  The  East  Indies  f 
was  to  him  a  terra  incognita — a  confused  picture  of; 
bright  rivers  and  dense  jungles;  the  one  filled  with  alii*  j 
gators,  the  other  with  tigers ;  gold  pagodsw  rbbg  in  the  ; 
distance:  and,  therefore,  when  he  joined  a  regiment 
stationed  in  Bombay,  he  felt  somewhai  surprised,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  a  little  disappointed,  that  all  the  wonders 
he  had  portrayed  to  himself  did  not  burst  upon  him  at 
once.  At  first,  as  it  is  usual,  his  thoughts  continually 
recurred  to  his  home,  and  he  longed  impatiently  for  the 
means  of  making  a  fortune  which  should  enable  him  to 
return  to  the  friends  of  his  youth.  But  these  hopes  and 
expectations  gradually  subsided  under  the  stern  realities 
of  his  situation :  year  after  year  stole  away,  and  finding 
himself  placed  in  employments  of  great  trust,  and  in- 
volved in  responsibilities  of  the  heaviest  nature,  England 
faded  away  from  his  mind  in  a  great  measure,  and  he 
became  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Intelligence  came  of  deaths,  which,  one  by  one, 
severed  the  links  that  bound  him  to  his  native  soil,  and 
when  at  length  he  was  appointed  to  fulfil  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  a  district  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  poten- 
tate, he  had  learned  to  look  upon  India  as  the  country  of 
hb  adoption,  and  the  only  theatre  on  which  he  felt  any 
desire  to  display  his  talents. 

The  vacillating  conduct  pursued  by  the  native  prince 
who  swayed  a  large  portion  of  tbe  Dcccan,  rendered  it 
but  too  probable  that  he  would,  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  join  the  ranks  of  those  who,  in  conjunction 
vrith  the  French,  were  assuming  a  very  menacing  atti- 
tude ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  obtain  as  much  in* 
formation  as  possible  from  the  natives  of  this  district, 
concerning  the  state  of  afiairs  at  tbe  capital.  Captain  i 
Ellerby,  well  acquainted  with  Hindostanee  modes  and  1 
manners,  soon  established  himself  in  the  most  friendly  ^ 
degree  of  intimacy  with  the  subadah,  or  officer,  who  bad 
been  appointed  to  tbe  government  of  this  district.  He 
was  a  Mussulman  of  high  rank,  and  lived  in  that  prince- 
ly style  of  profusion  in  which  the  followers  of  the  pro- 
phet are  apt  to  indulge,  and  which  of  course  indicated 
the  possession  of  very  considerable  wealth.  At  tbe 
feasts  and  festivals  given  during  all  the  Mahomedan  holi- 
days, by  this  personage,  Frank  EUerby  assbted  with  all 
the  complaisance  that  could  be  desired,  sitting  smoking 
his  hookah  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  persevering 
manner  possible,  during  the  nearly  interminable  enter- 
tainments provided  for  the  occasion.  These  festivab 
usually  took  place  in  a  largo  quadrangle  of  the  palace- 
like edifice  in  which  Ismael  Mahomed  Khan  Bohadoor 
resided.  In  the  centre,  a  stage  was  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  musicians,  bayaderes,  wrestlers,  and 
other  performers  who  were  assembled;  the  remaining 
portion  bf  the  courtyard  being  filled  with  multitudes  of 
spectators.  The  Nuwaub  himself  occupied  a  verandah, 
or  gallery,  which  commanded  the  best  view  of  thb  stage, 
and  a  place  of  dignity,  close  at  hb  side,  was  always  re- 
served for  Captain  Ellerby.  The  native  nobleman  sat, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  with  bis  knees 
on  a  level  with  hb  eyes,  upon  a  cushion ;  the  British 
officer  upon  a  chair  of  crimson  and  gold,  made  expressly 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  both  were  attended  by  a  cloud  of 
servants,  some  beating  away  the  flies,  others  scattering 
perfumes,  a  third  set  employed  in  fanning  them  on  either 
hand,  and  a  fourth  in  attending  to  the  chillumB.  At  the 
back  of  the  verandah  there  was  a  lattice,  and  the  spark- 
ling of  eyes,  and  the  glistening  of  jewels,  through  its 
network,  assured  Ellerby  that  the  ladies  of  the  family 
had  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  amusements. 
Not  so  completely  taken  up  vrith  the  dancing,  tumbling, 
wrestling,  pretended  combats,  and  other  pantoroimical 
diversions  as  the  majority  of  the  spectators,  Ellerby, 
while  apparently  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  sports, 
often  cast  a  glance  with  the  tail  of  hb  eye,  as  tlio  Scots 
have  it,  to  a  point  which  offered  more  attractions  to  him 
than  the  united  talent  of  tbe  dramatit  perton^  on  the 
stage.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  a  part  of  the 
trellis,  within  a  very  easy  view,  had  been  in  the  course 
of  (he  performance  broken  away,  and  the  aperture  re- 
vealed a  young  and  most  beautiful  face,  at  first  apparently 
only  eager  to' obtain  a  fuller  sight  of  the  performances, 


but  afterwards,  as  if  conscious  of  the  stranger's  admira- 
tion, confused  and  embarrassed,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
to  withdraw,  or  remain  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean.  The  veil,  which  had  fallen  back,  was  hastily 
drawn  across  the  fece,  but,  in  another  minute  or  two,  its 
silvery  folds  were  permitted  again  to  drop  upon  the 
shoulder ;  the  fragment  of  the  lattice  was  then  restored 
to  its  proper  place,  but  still  a  pair  of  the  most  lustrous 
and  laugubhing  eyes  in  the  world  peeped  through  them, 
and  Ellerby,  completely  fascinated,  showed,  as  much  as 
his  situation  would  permit,  the  effect  which  these  dan- 
gerous  eyes  had  produced  upon  hb  heart.  The  iamaaha 
possessed  too  much  attraction  for.  t)ie  occupants  of  the 
verandah,  and  its  adjoining  apartments,  to  have  any  lei- 
sure to  observe  what  was  passing  in  their  more  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Ellerby  had  acquired  somewhat  of  the 
cautious  imperturbability  which  the  feshion  of  the  East 
requires  from  those  who  put  forth  a  claim  to  high  breed- 
ing :  hb  admiration  was  consequently  of  the  subdued 
character  which  suited  the  time  and  place.  Nevertheless, 
he  took  care  to  render  it  sufficently  obvious  to  the  object 
of  it,  and  she  as  plainly  showed  that  it  was  any  thing 
but  disagreeable.  At  length  there  was  an  end  to  the 
performances,  and  Ellerby,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  little  episodical  scenes  in  which  he  had  acted  the 
hero,  would  have  been  wearied  out  of  all  patience,  with- 
drew with  something  like  regret  He  had  little  difficulty 
in  guessing  who  the  young  houri  was,  who  had  so  pleas- 
ingly disturbed  the  current  of  hb  thoughts;  he  had 
frequently  heard  of  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  Nuwaub's 
daughters,  the  fair  Goolaabee,  whose  charms  *  had  been 
sung  by  all  the  minstrels  of  the  pUce ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  seclusion  in  which  they  are  immured,  reports 
of  the  charms  of  the  ladies  of  the  zenana  always  get 
abroad,'  and  Uiose  which  pass  the  ordinary  standard,  be- 
come celebrated  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 
Goobabee*s  destiny  was  supposed  to  be  a  high  one,  for 
she  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  most  power- 
ful prince  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula,  who,  it  b  said, 
sought  the  alliance  in  order  to  bind  Ismael  Mahomed  more 
closely  to  the  service  of  a  master  whose  interest  was  not 
always  consulted  by  those  placed  in  authority  under  him. 
The  affianced  pair  had  never  met,  and  the  heart  of  Goo- 
laabee was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  vacant 

While  seated,  on  a  subsequent  evening,  in  the  veran- 
dah of  his  residence,  pondering  over  the  late  adventure, 
and  considering  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  tbe  beautiful  creature  who  had  so 
strongly  attracted  hb  regards,  Ellerby  perceived  a  young 
native  boy,  handsomely  dressed,  strolling  up  the  avenue 
which  stretched  before  him.  The  boy,  approaching, 
made  hb  salaam,  and  then  taking  a  pigeon  from  hb 
breast,  offered  it  to  Captain  Ellerby,  with  an  injunction 
to  detain  it  cautiously.  Tbe  pigeon  was  one  of  remark- 
able beauty,  even  in  a  place  celebrated  for  the  number, 
variety,  and  brilliant  appearance  of  its  breeds.  It  was 
quite  tame,  apparently  one  of  those  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  recreation  to  the  inmates  of  the  zenana ; 
the  flights  and  evolutions  of  these  birds,  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  display,  yielding  the  greatest  delight  to  those 
who  keep  large  flocks  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing their  exploita  in  the  fields  of  air.  Tbe  one  now 
presented  to  Captain  Ellerby  had  a  silver  riband  tied 
round  its  neck:  after  admiring  it  for  a  while,  the  boy 
directed  him  to  let  it  go ;  it  immediately  flew  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  silver  riband  streaming  behind 
it — remained  stationary  for  about  a  minute — and  then 
wheeled  off  in  circles,  returning  nearly  to  the  spot  which 
it  had  left,  so  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing  its  course.  The  boy  made  a  significant  gesture,  and 
EUerby,  unmindful  of  the  »uwarree  which  would  assem- 
ble shortly  at  his  gate,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him 
iii  the  evening  exercise,  started  up,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion which  tbe  pigeon  pursued.  It  flew  low,  and  as  the 
sun  had  not  yet  entirely  descended,  it  was  easy  to  trace 
its  course,  especially  by  the  silver  riband  which  fluttered 
behind  it. 

Both  the  palace  of  the  Nuwaub  and  the  residence  of 
Ellerby  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  being 
divided  from  each  other  by  some  unfrequented  gardens 
at  the  back.  Frank,  therefore,  did  not  meet  any  one  as 
he  passed  along,  the  pigeon  having  betaken  itself  to  a 
haunt  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  ladies'  apartments, 
was  considered  sacred  ground,  and  rarely  vbited  by  pro- 
fane foototeps.  The  pigeon  alighted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  then  raising  itself  again  upon  the  wing,  flew  over  a 
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high  battlemented  wall.  EUerby,  at  firat,  did  not  per- 
ceive any  mode  of  egreaa ;  but,  upon  a  more  narrow  in- 
spection, he  saw  a  window  shadowed  entirely  by  the 
spreading  boughs  of  one  of  those  quick-growing  trees, 
which  spring  up  every  where  in  so  luxuriant  a  soil,  and 
which,  with  the  carelessness  we  scarcely  expect  to  find 
amongst  such  a  jealous  community,  had  been  permitted 
to  expandin  a  very  dangerous  direction.  EUerby  climbed 
the  tree  in  an  insUnt,  and  in  the  next  found  himself 
upon  a  narrow  hedge,  close  to  a  lattice,  which  yielded  to 
his  hand.  It  opened  into  a  small  room,  which  appeared, 
however,  to  be  untenanted  at  present ;  a  glimmering  of 
light  opposite  indicated  a  door,  and  our  adventurer,  going 
down  a  narrow  stone  stair,  entered  a  very  circumscrilied 
court  or  quadrangle,  containing,  besides  a  few  parterres 
of  flowers,  one  large  tree  and  a  fountain.  The  tree  en- 
veloped the  whole  place  in  gloom ;  but  Ellerby's  eyes, 
now  accustomed  to  the  failing  light,  discerned  a  female 
figure  beside  the  fountain.  He  approached  it — a  start, 
real  or  affected,  showed  that  his  presence  was  not  un- 
noticed ;  and  being  well  versed  in  the  language  of  East^ 
ern  compliment,  he  immediately  broke  silence,  with  one 
of  those  speeches  to  which  women  usually  lend  a  gratified 
ear.  Oo61aabee,  though  wholly  unused  to  flattery  from 
the  lips  of  the  opposite  sex,  listened  as  if  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  masculine  homage  all  her  life ;  nor  was 
she  at  any  loss  for  a  reply.  With  the  intuitive  address 
of  an  accomplished  coquette,  she  pretended  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  her  admirer  bad  effected 
an  entrance,  endeavouring  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
pigeon,  which  she  now  held  in  her  arms,  had  accidentally 
made  its  escape,  and,  in  fact,  that  she  had  neither  art  nor 
part  in  the  adventure*  Ellerby  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  her  to  suppose  that  he  gave  her  credit  for  all  she 
chose  to  say,  but  he  would  not  depart  without  an  assur- 
ance that  she  would  meet  him  again  on  the  following 
night.  Returning  by  the  way  he  caroe,  he  got  back  to 
his  own  home  unobserved,  and  mounting  the  elephant 
in  waiting,  went  out  as  usual.  Though  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  an  adventure,  which  pro- 
mised to  relieve,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  the  mo- 
notony of  his  present  existence,  he  was  by  no  means 
desirous  that  it  should  be  attended  with  any  unnecessary 
eclat.  The  Nuwaub  had  made  himself  popular  in  his 
government,  ^nd  it  was  of  gredl  importance  that  he 
should  continue  to  be  attached  to  the  British  interests. 
A  breach  with  him  might  precipitate  hostilities,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  postpone,  if  they  could  not  be  altogether 
avoided ;  and  Ellerby,  in  his  most  secret  cogitations, 
questioned  whether  he  was  not  in  some  degree  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  engaging  in  an  affair  which. 
if  discoverud,  might  possibly  compromise  the  govcrnmen 
by  which  he  was  employed.  Men,  however,  under  th> 
influence  of  passion  (it  is  a  trite  remark)  seldom  atten< 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Ellerby,  who  had  lefl  Eng 
land  too  young  to  have  formed  any  attachment,  had  not 
since  his  arrival  in  India,  seen  any  beauty  to  compare  t 
that  which  characterised  the  native  women,  and  Goolaa 
bee  formed  a  rare  specimen  even  in  the  midst  of  loveli 
ness.  Her  complexion  was  not  darker  than  that  of  man} 
Italians,  and  though  her  cheeks  were  destitute  of  coloui 
the  hue  of  the  rose  glowed  upon  the  delicately  carvei 
lips,  while  no  pearls  could  exceed  her  teeth  in  purity  ait. 
brightness ;  her  nose,  finely  chiseled,  emulated  that  of  : 
statue,  and  this  charming  countenance  was  lighted  by  ; 
pair  of  eyes,  the  sweetest,  the  softest,  the  most  lustrou 
and  languishing  of  all  the  dark  orbs  which  are  the  boasi 
ed  gift  of  the  daughters  of  the  land  ;  large  and  luminou 
as  those  of  the  gazelle,  but  far  exceeding  them  in  tb 
witchery  of  their  expression.  Her  figure  was  perfect 
and  iu  exquisite  proportions,  revealed  by  the  tight  silve 
tissue  boddice,  which  gleamed  through  a  vest  of  th 
finest  gauzn,  showed  how  lavish  nature  had  been  in  it 
gifts :  the  small  and  finely  moulded  hand  and  arm,  th 
beauty  of  the  fairy  foot  and  ancle,  and  the  surpassin 
softness  of  the  skin,  presented  a  combination  of  charm 
which  none  but  a  stoic  could  resist.  Ellerby,  after 
faint  attempt  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  a  pursui 
which  his  acquaintance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  coun 
try  assured  him  would  be  somewhal  perilous,  resigne« 
himself  to  the  indulgence  of  hopes  and  expectations  o 
the  liveliest  nature. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  following  night,  having 

stolen  out  of  his  chamber  without  attracting  the  notic< 

of  any  of  his  numerous  retinue,  he  proceeded  to  th 

friendly  tree,  by  a  tortuous  path,  and,  wrapped  op  in  on 
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of  the  dark  blankets  worn  by  the  lower  classes  of  na- 
tiv<»,  he  soon  reached  the  small  room  before  mentioned, 
which  he  now  found  lighted  by  a  silver  chiraug^  and 
furnished,  according  to  the  Hindostanee  fashion,  with  a 
carpet  and  a  few  cudiions.  On  one  of  theee  Goolaabee 
was  seated,  and  on  another  an  addition  to  the  party  whom 
the  visiter  neither  expected  nor  desired,  a  middle  aged 
woman,  who,  it  might  be  easily  conjectured,  was  the 
mother  of  the  urchin  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
pigeon.  Goolaabee,  with  her  long  black  hair  braided 
over  her  brows,  and  hanging  in  rich  plaits  fastened  with 
precious  stones,  her  whole  person  bedecked  in  the  richest 
stuffs  and  jewels,  had  left  nothing  unstudied  which  could 
assist  in  the  captivation  of  her  Aew  admirer.  Her  com- 
panion, though  in  all  probability  not  above  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  was  handsomely  and  becomingly  dressed ; 
she  had  preserved  her  good  looks  to  a  later  period  than 
is  usual  amongst  her  countrywomen,  and  she  showed  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its 
ways,  which  convinced  EUeiby  that  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in  many  adventures  similar  to  the  present,  and 
had  rendered  the  window  useful  in  perchance  more  than 
one  previous  instance.  The  ladies  had  provided  a  collar 
tion  for  their  guest,  consisting  of  some  very  rare  con- 
fections, a  choice  pilau,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  sher- 
bet. Goolaabee,  though  apparently  well  pleased  with 
the  soft  speeches  and  passionate  admiration  of  her  lover, 
frequently  interrupted  theofi  with  eager  questions  con- 
cerning his  country,  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants  : 
she  asked  if  England  was  a  large  place,  and  whether  it 
had  many  gates,  forquing  her  idea  of  it  from  the  only 
portion  of  earth  with  which  ahe  was  acquainted.  She 
then  enquired  if  it  was  really  true  that  the  Feringee 
ladies  walked  about  openly  in  the  street  unveiled,  fre- 
quenting the  mosques  in  the  company  of  men,  and  more 
especially,  whether  the  latter  were  restricted  by  the  law 
to  one  wife,  ^lerby  returned  very  veracious  answers  to 
these  questions :  but  the  account  he  gave  of  Christen- 
dom appeared  to  be  so  improbable  to  his  inexperienced 
auditor,  that  she  could  not  avoid  the  expression  of  a 
doubt.  Ameenft,  her  companion,  better  informed,  laughed 
heartily,  both  at  her  questions  and  her  incredulity,  cor- 
roborating the  testimony  of  the  European  guest  in  a 
manner  which  proved  that  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances  will  not  always  prevent  an  intelligent  woman 
from  acquiring  information.  Although,  to  persons  who 
are  not  in  love,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  intellectual 
society,  such  conversation  would  appear  very  vapid  and 
uninteresting,  it  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  charms  to 
a  man  who  had  not  been  taught  to  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  sex.  Beauty,  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  that  kind  of  flattering  deference  which  is  an  ac 
knowledgment  of  inferiority,  are  frequently  far  more 
efiective  than  all  thd"  information  and  accomplishments 
which  render  women  (apparently)  more  suitable  com- 
panions for  men  of  science ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
%o  to  Hindostan  for  instances  to  prove,  that  ignorance 
will  captivate  where  intellect  would  only  create  disagree- 
able sensations.  Ellerby,  at  least,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  mental  acquirements  which  the 
beautiful  Goolaabee  displayed ;  her  puerilities  amused 
him,  and  her  loveliness,  the  great  charm  in  his  eyes, 
atoned  for  the  want  of  education.  Had  he  seen  death 
and  disgrace  in  his  path,  he  would  still  have  pursued  it ; 
and  the  presence  of  Ameena,  throwing  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  immediate  gratification  of  his  wishes, 
rendered  him  still  more  determined  to  possess  himself  oif 
the  lovely  creature  who  had  first  awakened  his  soul  to  a 
new  and  blissful  emotion.  Another  appointment  was 
made,  and  kept;  the  genius  of  the  duenna  materially 
assisted  in  smoothing  the  difficulties  of  the  path  ;  indeed, 
it  seemed  clear  that,  without  her  assistance,  the  lovers 
would  never  have  met  at  alL 

Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have 
carried  off  the  fair  Goolaabee  and  her  confidante ;  but  it 
became  necessary  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step,  and  to  prevent  any  suspicion  from  attaching 
to  the  real  party  concerned,  since,  upon  a  formal  com- 
plaint, the  British  government  might  be  compelled  to 
take  the  matter  up,  while  Ellerby  felt  himself  bound  to' 
use  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  service  firom  suffer- 
ing from  the  indulgence  of  a  rash,  and,  as  it  might  be 
considered,  a  criminal  passion.  Many  were  the  expe- 
dients which  his  anxious  mind  suggested,  to  cover  the 
escape  of  his  fiur  enslaver  firom  the  xenana.  He  puzzled 
himself  to  find  a  way  to  make  it  appear  that  she  had 


met  some  fatal  catastrophe;  but  his  imagination  cootf 
suggest  nothing  that  promised  to  pass  cunent  If  a 
supposition  could  be  raised  that  die  had  drowned  herself, 
the  tanks  and  wells  would  be  searched,  and  the  erro- 
neousness  of  the  idea  made  apparent.  In  short,  Bothiog 
of  the  kind  could  be  rendered  )>laa8ible,  without  more 
assistance  than  could  be  commanded,  or  it  would  be  pro- 
dent  to  seek. 

The  imagination  of  Goolaabee  had  been  so  stronglj 
excited  by  the  descriptions  which  she  received  from  her 
European  lover,  of  the  manner  in  which  women  were 
treated  by  his  countrymen,  that  jihe  imbibed  a  strong  di»> 
taste  to  n  zenana  life,  and  anxiously  desired  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  She  felt  psrticulsrly 
pleased  by  the  assurance  that  she,  and  she  alooe,  woold 
be  the  object  of  affection,  and  would  rather  have  died 
than  have  submitted  to  the  fate  for  which  ahe  had  beea 
destined. 

Meanwhile,  the  hours  passed  happily  away  m  pisn- 
ning  schemes  for  the  future ;  Ellerby,  much  against  his 
inclinations,  being  compelled  to  retard  the  elsf/emeat 
until  some  favourable  drcumstance  shouM  occur  to  ren- 
der it  less  hazardous.  He  feared  that  it  would  be  ne* 
cessary  to  await  the  period  of  hia  own  recall  to  the 
piesidency,  and  heartily  wished  that  a  war  would  bretk 
out,  which  would  tend  to  justify  an  act  of  hostility,  that, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  could  scarcely  bs  pei- 
petrated  without  the  loss  of  honour.  Much  to  hu  mor- 
tification, afiaiis  began  to  assume  a  more  tranquil  aspect 
than  they  had  exhibited  for  a  gr«at  length  of  time ;  it  is 
true  that,  amid  the  cabals,  intrigues,  and  jarring  iotcrests 
of  a  native  court,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  in- 
terrupting the  harmony  about  to  be  established ;  bat 
Ellerby  felt  that,  so  long  as  his  own  government  desired 
to  remain  upon  amicable  terms  with  the  neighbourisg 
powers,  he  was  bound  to  refrain  from  the  perfMrmance 
of  any  action  which  threatened,  even  in  the  remotest 
manner,  to  disturb  the  good  understanding  which  it 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  ail  parties  to  maintain.  Goo- 
laabee, nevertheless,  could  not  be  relinquished,  sod  as 
the  time  was  approaching  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  with  Prince  Khosroo 
Khan,  something  must  speedily  be  done. 

Ellerby,  in  his  visits  to  the  padace,  perceived  an  db 
wonted  gloom  clouding  the  brow  of  the  Nuwsab,  wh^ 
notwithstanding  his  efibrts  to  preserve  his  usual  placidity 
of  demeanour,  suffered  expressions  to  escape  him,  which 
showed  that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Under  soy  other 
circumstances  £llerby  would  have  enquired  into  the  caase 
of  this  depression :  but,  as  «  conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all,"  he  was  afraid  to  open  a  discussion,  which 
might  have  led  to  a  subject  he  earnestly  desired  to  avoid. 
The  Nuwaub  seemed  to  be  always  under  some  powerful 
restraint,  and  there  appeared  to  the  agitated  roiod  of  the 
lover  to  be  great  reason  to  fear  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  which  a  public  exposure  of  Goolaabee's  clan- 
destine correspondence  with  a  Christian  would  incar, 
she  might  be  secretly  made  away  with,  and  that  her 
father  might  even  now  be  pondering  upon  the  cruel  pro- 
ject. Haunted  by  this  notion,  he  determined  to  briog 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
carried  off  the  girl,  thus  endangered  by  her  attachment 
to  him,  at  any  and  every  risk,  had  nut  the  coencils  of 
Ameena  restrained  him.  She  laughed  at  the  uodon  of 
danger,  declaring,  what  was  probably  the  truth,  that  the 
Nuwaub  was  about  as  much  the  master  of  his  owq 
house,  as  a  hen-pecked  husband  woukl  be  in  Englaod; 
and  that  no  harm  could  potaibly  be  intended  to  the  fair 
Goolaabee  without  her  having  timely  notice  of  it,  all  tbe 
people  in  the  palace  being  more  or  less  under  hcrcontrol. 
However  startling  this  assurance  might  appear  from  a 
slave,  it  was  nevertheleas  the  truth,  and  EUerlry  knew 
enough  respecting  the  interior  of  native  estaWishmeots 
to  feel  persuaded  that  it  might  be  the  case.  Tbe  first  or 
principal-  wife  of  Ismael  Mahomed  happened  to  be  a 
good-humoured  childish  personage,  gifted  widi  just 
enough  of  sense  to  convince  her  that  it  would  be  better 
to  delegate  her  power  to  the  hands  of  Amecns,  than  W 
allow  any  of  the  other  th]ree  ladies,  who  had  gonethmof^ 
the  ceremony  of  espousal  with  the  Nuwaub,  to  gain  tbe 
ascendency.  Ameena  would,  for  her  own  sake,  secnre 
the  interesU  of  her  patroness,  while  she  could  form  no 
such  expecUtion  from  rivals,  who  would  be  "^"^"'^ 
esUblish  their  own  authority.  Ameena  possessed  the 
art  of  rendering  heraelf  generally  useful,  without  co^ 
promiaing  her  own  character;  »  long  m  outwsia 
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deconim  preTailed,  she  did  Dot  pry  into  all  the  Mcrets  of 
all  the  inmates  of  the  zenana,  managing  any  little  afiair 
of  ber  own  with  auch  profound  skill  and  address  that 
DO  icMpicion  could  ever  attach  to  her  conduct ;  conse- 
qoently,  she  bore  a  very  high  character,  of  which  ahe 
anikd  herself  upon  every  important  occasion.  Ooolaa- 
bee  coold  not  have  stirred  a. single  step  in  the  afiair  with 
EIIerby»  without  ber  assistance ;  and  she  was  the  less 
•cnipuloQs  in  afibrding  her  sanction  to  the  intercourse, 
as  both  parties  being  unmarried,  she  Intended  that  the 
afiiir  should  end  in  a  wedding,  which,  though  by  no 
oraas  common,  was  not  without  a  precedent  in  the  an- 
nib  of  the  country.  In  fact,  Ameena  had  long  per- 
ceived that  a  storm  was  gathering  over  the  house  of  the 
Nuwaob ;  she  bad  seen  the  impending  ruin  long  before 
Ismael  had  entertained  any  apprehensions  from  the  quar- 
ter whence  the  storm  threatened,  and  she  felt  desirous  to 
secure  a  fiiend  and  an'asylum,  before  she  should  be  cither 
east  upon  the  wide  world,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  the 
lowest  degradation  in  the  xenana  of  a  stranger.  She 
did  not  communicate  all  her  information  or  all  her  plans 
to  Etlerby,  but  succeeded  in  calming  his  fears  with  re- 
spect to  any  immediate  danger  to  the  life  or  happiness 
of  Goolaabee,  and  so  £ir  persuaded  him  to  rely  upon 
ber  management  as  to  prevent  him  frpm  proceeding  to 
iDy  extremity. 

Ismael  Mahomed  Khan  had,  during  a  very  long  period 
of  foreign  and  internal  troubles,  governed  the  territory 
cooaigned  to  his  care  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation. 
His  rule  became  very  popular  with  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  he  had,  during  the  course  of  his  administra- 
tioo,  amassed  large  sums  without  proceeding  to  injustico 
or  soy  act  of  rapsuuty.  A  report  circulated  that  he  had 
become  enormously  rich,  the  worst  reputation  in  the 
world  for  a  subject  of  an  oriental  despot  to  possess. 
Now  that  the  establishnkent  of  peace  with  the  British 
would  render  the  continuance  of  his  services  unneces- 
sary, the  prince,  his  master,  determined  to  transfer  the 
treuores  thus  accumulated  to  his  own  cofiers,  and  the 
messnres  usually  pursued  upon  such  occasions  involved 
the  life  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  weaker^  party. 
Those  who  entertain  a  hope  of  escaping  the  most  serious 
penalty,  endeavour  to  pacify  the  thirst  of  their  tyrant 
for  gold  by  the  free  gift  of  a  large  portion  of  their  riches ; 
but  this  kind  of  liberality  oilen  has  the  efiect  of  pre- 
cipitating their  doom.  If  they  can  spare  sums  of  such 
considerable  magnitude,  it  is  supposed  that  they  must 
possesp  inexhaustible  resources,  and  even  though  fear  of 
the  consequences  may  induce  them  to  relinquish  every 
iota,  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  their  wealth  proves 
of  DO  avaiL  They  are  suspected  of  keeping  back  the 
larger  part,  and  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death,  are 
the  results  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  go  abroad 
respecting  their  possessions.  ^  Ismael  Mahome«rs  long 
tnd  prosperous  career  had  given  the  monarch  and  hb 
citellites  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  become  worth 
plucking.  He  was  not  in  a  situation  to  render  himself 
independent,  according  to  the  policy  of  persons  placed 
St  a  greater  distance  from  the  seat  of  supreme  govern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
recall  him  from  his  post,  and  to  extract,  in  the  most 
bosincss-Uke  and  leisurely  manner,  all  that  he  had  ac- 
<)aired  in  the  service  of  his  nuMt  gracious  master.  The 
folfilment  of  a  contract,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Khosroo 
^ith  the  &ir  Goolaabee,  formed  under  '^^ifierent  circum- 
fancea,  was  no  longer  thought  about.  At  the  time  of 
its  negoUation,  an  alliance  with  Ismael  Mahomed  had 
been  deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  the 
■overeigns ;  but  the  posture  of  afiairs  had  changed,  and 
^  disgrace  had  become  the  grand  object  The  first 
*<ep  to  be  taken  for  the  sccomplishment  of  this  end,  was 
Iti*  recall  from  the  seat  of  government ;  and,  accordingly, 
Ibe  Nuwaob  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Had 
not  any  rumour  preceded  this  mandate,  Ismael  would 
bave  been  assured  that  it  boded  him  no  good  ;  but  he 
bsd  received  intimation  from  his  friends  of  the  schemes 
which  had  been  formed  against  him.  They  had  not, 
^«»cr,  suggested  any  preventive,  and  the  poor  man 
■aw  nothbg  but  ruin  approaching  with  rapid  strides, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  escape. 

I^ittracted  by  his  fears,  and  unable  to  devise  any  plan 
lo  ward  off  the  approaching  danger,  the  Nuwaub  sent 
*^  Captain  Ellerby,  and  communicated  to  him  the  des- 
perate condition  to  which  be  was  reduced.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  lover  saw  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
off  Qoolaabee,  without  incurring  any  personal  risk ;  but 


this  selfish  feeling  soon  gave  place  to  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  sentiments.  He  proposed  at  once  that  bis  friend 
should  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government,  offisring  to  represent  bis  case  to  the  council 
at  the  presidency,  and  assuring  him  that  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  his  allies  would  render  them  anxious  to 
display  their  gratitude  in  return.  The  Nuwaub,  deeply 
touched  with  the  friendly  zeal  which  surprised,  as  much 
as  it  consoled  him,  readily  accepted  the  ofier,and  Ellerby 
immediately  described,  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  the 
hazardous  situation  in  which  the  poor  man  was  placed, 
and  recommended  the  authorities  to  take  his  case  under 
their  especial  consideration.  His  letter  produced  the 
desired  efiect.  The  president  and  council  at  the  seat  of 
government  indited  a  very  handsome  epistle  to  the  Nu- 
waub, inviting  him  to  come  and  reside  within  the  boun- 
daries of  their  jurisdiction,  and  promising  perfect  security 
to  his  property  and  safety  to  his  person.  Ismael  had 
been  too  often  concerned  in  transactions  with  the  British 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  assurances.  Overwhelmed 
by  the  sudden  conviction  of  his  safety,  he  forgot  for  a 
moment  the  placid  dignity  with  which  all  intelligence, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  should  be  received,  and  in  a 
tumult  of  grateful  emotion,  fiung  himself  upon  EUerby's 
breast.  Nor  did  he  rest  content  with  this  manifestation 
of  his  feelings,  but  showed  the  strongest  anxiety  to  evince 
the  sincerity  of  his  gratitude  by  every  possible  mark  of 
esteem,  confidence,  and  afiection.  He  assured  his  young 
friend  that,  notwithstanding  the  diflerence  in  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  he  should  always  consider  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  which,  under  God,  the  fiither  of 
mankind  (that  was  his  expression),  he  had  been  the  sa- 
viour.* Then,  in  order  to  prove  that  these  were  not 
mere  words,  he  invited  Ellerby  to  enter  the  zenana,  it 
being  bis  earnest  desire  to  present  his  benefactor  to  his 
wives  and  family.  Ellerby,  though  secretly  overjoyed 
at  this  proposition,  yet  pretended  some  reluctance,  ob- 
serving that  the  grant  of  so  extraordinary  a  favour  would 
militate  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion.  The  Nuwaub  replied,  that  there  could  be  no 
necessity  to  blazon  the  matter  to  the  world,  and  that,  so 
long  as  public  scandal  should  be  avoided,  he  must  con- 
sider the  trespass  to  be  of  a  very  venial  nature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many,  even  of  the  most  orthodox 
of  the  faithful,  entertain  a  similar  opinion,  aince  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  leave  wine  in  the  way  of  Mahomedan 
servants,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  scrupulosity  ; 
while  it  is  said  that  they  will  devour  dainties,  even  such 
things  as  cold  roast  pork  and  ham,  when  they  can  get  at 
them  slily  in  the  pantry.  Ellerby,  of  course,  took  care 
to  consult  with  Ameena  and  Goolaabee  on  the  subject 
of  the  intended  interview,  and  prepared  to  go  through 
his  part  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  propriety.  He 
was  ushered  by  the  Nuwaub,  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  servants,  into  a  vestibule,  and  thence  up  a  spa- 
cious and  elegant  staircase,  to  a  gallery  leading  to  the 
apartments  of  the  ladies.  Here  the  male  domestics  re- 
mained, while  the  two  gentlemen,  being  metliy  several 
females  in  the  service  of  the  zenana,  were  conducted  into 
a  large  saloon  or  halt  On  a  rich  carpet  in  the  centre, 
seated  upon  crimson  velvet  cushions,  beautifully  fringed 
and  embroidered,  were  the  four  wives  of  the  Nuwaub^ 
and  about  twelve  other  females  in  different  capacitieis, 
amid  whom  were  Ameena  and  Goolaabee.  All,  more 
especially  the  wives,  were  splendidly  dressed,  and  al- 
though— 

« Amid  her  handmaids  of  the  hall. 
She  shone  superior  to  them  all  ;'* 

Ellerby,  in  his  admiration  of  Goolaabee,  could  not  deny 
that  a  more  lovely  and  graceful  groupe  could  scarcely 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  man.  They 
all  rose  at  his  approach,  and  though  the  greater  number 
had  never  seen,  and  certainly  never  had  conversed  before 
with  a  European  stranger,  and  one,  too,  of  a  sex  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  shrink  from,  they  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  embarrassed  in  their  deportment, 
conducting  themselves' with  great  courtesy  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  gentleman  thus  presented  to  them,  whom  they 
received  and  welcomed  as  an  honoured  guest.  A  colla- 
tion being  provided,  Ellerby  seated  himself  upon  one  of 
the  cushions,  partaking  from  time  to  time  of  the  various 

*  These  words  were  actually  used  by  the  governor  of 
a  province  to  an  o£Scer  in  the  company's  service,  who 
had  procured  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  British  dominions.  | 


delicacies  which  were  handed  about  upon  trays  by  young 
female  slaves.  Many  of  the  same  questions  were  pro- 
pounded which  Goolaabee  had  put  before,  but  she  herself 
did  not  speak.  Her  silence  and  reserve,  which  might 
be  imputed  to  maidenly  modesty,  did  not  provoke  any 
remark,  and  Ameena  showed  how  deeply  she  mtbb  versed 
in  the  arts  of  her  sex  by  her  unconstrained  demeanour ; 
for,  while  afiecting  equal  curiosity  and  surprise  with 
those  less  well  informed,  she  did  not  overact  her  part, 
or  put  herself  too  forwatd  among  her  superiors.  The 
novelty  of  Ellerby's  situation,  and  bis  eagerness  to  ob- 
serve every  thing  relating  to  a  mode  of  life  with  which 
he  never  had  any  opportunity  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted before,  in  some  degree  withdrew  his  attention 
from  Goolaabee.  He  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  party,  and  withdrew  at  length  with 
his  friend,  having  apparently  afforded  as  much  gratifica^ 
tion  as  he  had  received. 

Soon  afterwards,  Ismael  Mahomed  commenced  the 
preparations  for  his  departure ;  vast  numbers  of  ele- 
phants were  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  his  baggage 
and  of  his  wealth,  which  consisted  of  hard  specie  and 
jewels,  bulky  and  difficult  to  secure  from  the  rapacious 
hand  of  power,  which  usually  in  the  East,  should  the 
lawful  owner  escape,  contrives  to  get  possession  of  his 
treasures.  The  Nuwaub,  turning  his  steps  in  a  contrary 
direction  from  that  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
pursue,  surveyed  with  the  most  complacent  feelings  the 
whole  cortege,  as  it  moved  slowly  along  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Ellerby,  who,  his  farther  services  in  the  pro- 
vince being  deemed  unnecessary,  had  received  orders  to 
return  to  the  seat  of  government.  Upon  the  road,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Ameena,  he  was  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  and  the  whole  camp  was  instantly  seized  with 
consternation.  Ismael  rent  bis  clothes  and  tore  his  hair, 
for  he  was  a  grateful  person,  and  entertained  the  most 
lively  emotions  of  affection  towards  the  man  who  had 
preserved  him  from  a  miserable  end.  Prayers  were  put 
up  to  the  prophet  for  the  recovery  of  the  Frank,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  the  poor  gentleman  grew  worse,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  moat  skilful  in  such  matters  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  <*  Bumillah  .'"  cried  one,  "  must  we 
eat  ashes  V  « Iiuhallah  !  Mathallah  /"  cried  another ; 
**  the  prophet  is  great !  there  is  no  avoiding  destiny." 
Meanwhile,  the  Nuwaub  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
charpoy  on  which  Ellerby  reclined,  wrapped  up  in  shawls, 
and  looking  as  yellow  as  turmeric  could  make  him.  His 
servants  were  weeping  round  the  couch,  relating  the 
woful  circumstance  of  his  having  eaten  nothing  for  the 
last  five  days,  they  having  been  carefully  excluded  from 
the  tent  at  the  period  of  Hussain*s  visits,  the  son  of 
Ameena,  who. frequently  came  with  messages  of  condo- 
lence, accompanied  by  savoury  kabaubs,  cooked  to  per- 
fection by  his  mother.  Not  to  eat,  is  considered  by  a 
native  to  be  certain  death  ;  the  moment  that  the  appe- 
tite fails  they  fancy  that  all  is  over,  and  Ellerby'a  absti- 
nence during  so  long  a  period  could  betoken  nothing  but 
immediate  dissolution.  The  Nuwaub  entertained  the 
same  opinion*,  for  he  wept  plentifully  when  he  learned 
these  doleful  tidings.  Having  produced  the  proper  effect, 
the  lover  dismissed  his  servants,  and  then  in  low  and 
faltering  accents  communicated  to  bis  friend  the  cause  of 
the  terrible  condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced. 
He  said  that  the  sight  of  Goolaabee,  of  whose  charms 
he  had  heard  much  previous  to  his  fatal  visit  to  the 
zenana,  bad  produced  so  strong  an  effect  upon  his  mind, 
that,  aware  that  the  national  and  religious  scruples  of 
her  family  would  prevent  an  union,  he  had  at  once  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  and  should  die  happy,  it  being 
the  sacrifice  of  the  most  peerless  beauty  the  worid  had 
ever  seen. 

Ismael  Mahomed  listened  aghast ;  in  the  first  burst  of 
his  emotion,  he  was  ready  to  promise  every  thing ;  but 
Ellerby  reminded  him  that  there  wore  others  to  consult, 
and  that,  moreover,  such  a  departure  from  customary 
usages  would  be  quite  impossible  ;  in  short,  he  seemed 
fully  determined  to  die ;  and  the  Nuwaub,  wbo,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  felt  convinced  that  be  could  do  no- 
thing without  the  concurrence  of  the  ladies,  who  took 
care  to  keep  him  under  due  subordination,  hastened  back 
to  the  zenana,  and  communicated  the  astonishing  intel- 
ligence. Amazing  was  the  uproar  that  ensued.  A 
kafir !  a  man  who  defiled  himself  with  pork !  wbo  laughed 
at  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  and  who  drank  wine !  Ismael 
beat  his  breast;  it  was  all  over  with  his  friend  ;  he  most 
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die,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  But  when  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  had  ceased,  Ameena  began  to  enquire 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  Goolaabee.  Under  a  con- 
tract to  Prince  Kh6sroo,  which  never  could  be  fulfilled, 
she  must  either  remain  in  her  father's  house  unmarried, 
and  a  disgrace  to  her  Ceimily,  or  be  quietly  put  out  of  the 
way,— an  expedient  which  had  already  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  observance  of 
oriental  etiquette.  This  view  of  the  case  presented  an 
extraordinary  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  party.  The 
awkward  position  in  which  Goolaabee  had  been  placed 
had  escaped  the  memory  of  the  ladies,  and  it  was  now 
agreed  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  would 
Dot  only  be  possible  but  politic  to  permit  a  marriage, 
which  would  be 'a  far  better  method«of  disposing  of  an 
encumbrance,  than  either  of  the  two  other  alternatives. 
There  were,  of  course,  one  or  two  dissentient  voices, 
proceeding  from  narrow-minded  fanatical  personages, 
who  thought  that  a  dose  of  opium  would  be  well  ex- 
pended  in  the  preservation  of  family  honour ;  but  con- 
sideration of  Ellerby's  services  had  much  weight  with 
the  more  amicably  disposed,  and,  the  marriage  being 
finally  agreed  upon,  various  precedents  reconciled  the 
Nuwaub's  family  to  so  unusual  an  alliance.  It  was 
stipulated  that  EUerby  should  never  quit  India  during 
the  period  of  his  wife's  existence,  and  that  she  should  be 
permitted  to  seclude  herself,  if  she  pleased,  from  the 
society  of  his  companions.  The  bridegroom,  who  re- 
covered in  the  most  miraculous  manner  the  moment  the 
good  news  was  imparted,  made  not  tlie  slightest  objection 
to  these  proposals,  and  having  signed  a  contract  placed 
before  him,  received  Goolaabee  with  the  most  rapturous 
delight. 

Report  says,  that  they  lived  long  and  happily  together, 
and  that  her  daughters,  who  were  sent  to  England  for 
their  education,  became,  after  her  death,  the  belles  of 
8t.  James's. 


From  Tail's  Edinburgh  Mngaziiie 

Cfie   ISrRre   oe  ISearhaben; 

OS,    THS    OBJLirSFATHER's   PHOPHECT. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  October  day,  in  the  year 
— ,  a  frigate  was  discovered,  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Dursey  Island,  beating  up  against  a  fierce 
northeaster,  with  a  signal  for  a  pilot  flying  at  the  fore. 
The  only  boat  which  happened  to  be  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  on  that  day,  was  the  small  fishing  hooker  of  Denis 
0*8ullivan,  a  Bearhaven  pilot ;  who,  after  a  bard  night 
and  morning's  toil,  with  but  slender  success,  had  sought 
shelter  in  Dursey  Sound,  where,  under  the  lee  of  the 
lofty  clip's  'of  that  rugged  coast,  his  little  craft  lay  like  a 
sleeping  seabird  on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  her  snug  an- 
chorage, gently  heaving  and  sinking  to  the  long  ocean 
swell. 

The  idle  fishing  lines  were  coiled  over  the  quarters  of 
the  bark ;  and  of  the  crpw,  (tSttr  their  frugal  meal  of 
potatoes  and  the  herring,)  two  lay  stretched  in  sleep, 
wrapped  in  the  slack  of  the  lowered  mainsail,  while  the 
watchful  Din  kept  a  look-ou«.  seaward.  With  the  dud- 
heen  in  his  moutli.  Din  drowsily  hummed  some  old  Irish 
4itty,  occasionally  comforting  himself  with  a  drop  of  the 
cratur,  until  he  lulled  himself  into  a  half-doziug  state ; 
when  a  glimpse  of  the  frigate,  with  her  well-known 
fiignal  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  threw  new  life  into  him. 
In  an  instant,  overboard  went  the  pipe.  "  Ob,  then,  it 's 
welcome  you  are,  mjrjewel,"  cried  Drn,  "  whether  Tuik, 
Jew,  or  Crischin."  Then  hauling  away  the  slack  of  the 
mainsail,  he  roused  his  sleeping  messmates.  <'Jump 
up,"  shouted  Din — *<  every  mother's  son  ef  the  ttoo  of 
y e's.  Here 's  the  best  haul  we  'II  have  to-day — a  man-of- 
war  1  and,  by  the  looks  of  her,  ov  a  long  voyage.  Bar- 
ney Bawn,  lay  hoult" — addressing  a  square-built,  white- 
haired  little  fellow,  with  arms  like  an  ox — "<  lay  hoult, 
boy,  and  let 's  get  in  our  killick.*  Hero  goes.  Yo,  ee  ! 
JO,  ee !  Darby  Lowney,  you  ould  thief  of  the  world,  is 
it  drandng  you  are  !  Up  macnsaii,  or  she  'U  be  by  us  in 
no  time.  Yo,  ee  !  yo,  ee !  here  it  comes,  Baroey ;  now, 
my  hoy,  hand  over  hand,  and  in  with  ber — that 's  id." 
Din  ran  up  his  foresail,  belayed  his  halyard,  and  then 
«prung  ai^  to  ship  bis  til]er«    **  Foresheet  to  windward, 

*  Killidc,  an  aaebor  formed  of  timber,  and  halancpd 
in  the  centre  by  a  stone,  or  piece  of  pig  iron. 


Barney  !"  sung  out  the  skipper.  «  Now,  she  pays  off- 
let  's  draw !  Well  done,  ould  girl ! — ^it  's  yourself  that 
can  do  it !  Aise  off  mainsheet.  Darby,  and  we'll  soon 
see  what  the  stranger  *8  made  ov." 

The  little  hooker  toon  cleared  the  Sound ;  then,  haul- 
ing her  wind  under  the  western  cliff  of  the  Dursey, 
showed  her  diminutive  black  hull,  sparkling  like  jet,  as 
she  bounded  firom  wave  to  wave,  like  the  stormy  petoreL 
Nor  was  she  long  unobserved  hj  the  frigate,  which,  in 
her  next  tack,  stretdied  in  for  the  land ;  and,  when  withr 
in  hailing  distance,  shortened  sail. 

«  What  land  is  that  on  the  weather  bow  1"  asked  the 
officer  of  the  watch. 

«  Blackball  Head,  sir,"  answered  Din. 

"How's  the  tide  1" 

«*  Rising,  sir — rising — 'bout  half-flood ;  but  don't  make 
too  free  with  the  land,  sir ;  I  '11  be  aboard  o'  you  in  a 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  On  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  at  all 
times  immense ;  but  when,  as  was  then  the  case,  the 
flood  tide,  rolling  in  from  the  mighty  Atlantic,  is  met  by 
a  stiff  easterly  wind,  the  conflict  is  for  some  hours  ter- 
rific. The  bold  pilot,  however,  nothing  dismayed,  dodged 
in  the  wake  of  the  frigate,  at  a  respectful  distance.  But 
how  to  get  on  board,  was  the  question.  No  boat  could, 
with  safety,  be  launched  from  the  frigate ;  nor  could  the 
anxious  Denis  venture  his  fragile  crafi  to  approach  much 
nearer. 

"  Blood  and  oons,  then,"  said  the  daring  pilot,  fearing 
to  lose  the  prize,  «  what 's  to  hinder  me  from  baring  a 
swim  to  her  V* 

«<  Och,  then,  nothin'  at  all,"  deliberately  answered  old 
Darby — <*  that 's  iv  you  've  a  mind  for  it"  Resigning 
the  helm  to  Darby,  Din  sprang  forward  to  the  hooker's 
head,  and,  holding  on  by  the  forestay,  bawled  out,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  to  the  officer  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  frigate,  to  "  catt  off  the  life  buoyT  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  The  buoy  had  not  been  many  minutes 
afloat,  ere  it  was  hooked  to  by  Din ;  who,  taking  the 
precaution  to  hang  a  fine  cod,  half  as-  large  as  himself, 
to  his  belt,  as  a  present  for  the  captain,  was  soon  on  his 
travels.  With  a  close  hitch  round  his  arm,  and  well 
secured  by  the  life  buoy,  he  boldly  buffeted  the  waves. 
Old  Darby,  who  beheld  him  with  looks  of  admiration, 
could  not  refrain  from  his  joke,  and,  with  all  that  reck- 
lessness of  danger  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  coun- 
try, sung  out  to  him — **  J^ore  luck  to  you^  Din,  my  boy  ! 
Faith,  and  it  isn't  dry  and  hungry  you  are !"  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  pilot,  half-smothered  with  the  broken  waves, 
was  hauled  over  the  frigate's  tafferol ;  his  long  glibs  (or 
lockfl)  banging  over  his  shoulders  like  the  fiibled  mer- 
maid, and  the  huge  monster  of  a  cod  hanging  at  his 
girdle,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  to  have  seized  on 
him  as  its  prey.  He  soon  shook  off  the  fish,  and,  having 
recovered  his  breath,  doused  his  seal-skin  cap  to  his  ma- 
jesty's colours,  then  making  his  best  bow  to  the  captain, 
welcomed  his  honour  to  ould  Ireland. 

*«  Thank  you — thank  you,  my  man,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  **■  you  're  a  gallant  fellow,  and  a  credit  to  it  Here, 
Mr.  Slops,  serve  out  a  change  of  duds  to  the  pilot,  and 
after  that  give  him  a  good  dram  to  warm  him." 

"  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,"  interrupted  Din, 
« the  dhram  would  agree  with  me  all  the  better  afore." 
He  was  soon  accommodated ;  and  then,  waving  his  cap 
to  the  crew  of  the  hooker  to  be  off,  she  bore  up  for  her 
former  anchorage,  and  was  soon  shut  up  from  view  by 
the  island. 

The  pilot,  having  been  comfortably  clad,  took  his  sta- 
tion beside  the  helmsman,  when  the  captain  approached 
to  enquire  whether  he  should  venture  to  take  the  frigate 
round  the  Mizen  Head  that  night,  or  se^  a  shelter  in 
Bantry  Bay. 

**  Faith,  then,  master,  for  thut  matter,  it 's  all  as  your 
honour  plases ;  but  there  would  be  no  harm  in  jist  put- 
ting into  the  bay  afore  night,  for  feard  of  the  worst,  as 
I  cau  see  that  there 's  a  mighty  poorty  mackerel  breeze 
a-brewing  over  head." 

The  wind  had,  in  fact,  increased  to  what  might  be 
called  the  commencement  of  a  gale.  The  frigate  already 
felt  it.  Three  years'  service  in  the  West  Indies  had  not 
much  improved  her  condition  either  in  upper  or  lower 
works ;  and,  however  anxious  the  captain  might  be  to 
reach  Cork  harbour,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  risks 
of  buffeting  with  such  a  right-^t-head  sneezer;  and 
through  sudi  a  night  as  the  dedining  sun  gave  tokens  ot 


«  Wen,  then,  for  Bantry  Bay  let  it  be,"  ordsied  the 
captain. 

*<  Ay,  your  honour,  and  for  Beaifaaven  too,  with  God*f 
help !  We  shan't  want  for  wind ;  md,  maybe,  the  lido 
would  be  civil  to  us  for  another  coaple  of  hoon.  Kow, 
■ir,  reculy  about !  if  your  honour  plases." 

The  frigate  was  one  of  the  crack  ones  of  her  day,  but 
just  then  not  in  her  best  sailing  trim — ^yet  the  pitot  de- 
clared that  «she  sailed  iUgantbf  !*\  In  a  few  more 
bounds,  the  captain  had  the  satisikctton  of  seeiDg  hit 
gallant  bark  between  ^eepshead  and  Bear  Island,  with 
a  clear  look  up  the  bay,  plenty  of  sea  room,  and  a  rsogb 
but  not  loft^  sea.  The  heavy  sqoalls,  however,  wfakb 
came  thundering  down  the  mountains  of  Meentravaora 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  tried  the  frigate's  powers— 
topgallant  sheets  ahd  halyards  were  never  for  a  momcat 
out  of  hand — so  sudden  and  impetuous  are  those  mouo' 
tain  eqalls. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  unrelenting  fieroeoeii  with 
which  a  regular  northeoHer  sweeps  down  this  splendid 
bay.  The  French  fleet,  under  Hoche,  were  eaoght  by 
it  when  nearly  half  way  to  Bantry ;  and,  after  betog 
tantalised  from  day  to  day  for  upwards  of  a  week,  with 
a  sight  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  were  compelled  at  length  to 
take  a  reluctant  farewell  of  the  expected  prize,  and  fly 
to  the  ocean  for  safety. 

The  captain  of  the  frigate  expressed  his  fears  of  be* 
ing  nipped  in  the  bay,  and  all  was  made  clear  fonranl 
to  drop  anchor.  The  pilot,  however,  who  well  knew  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  tide,  and  had  aheadj  exp^ 
rienced  the  admirable  sailing  qaalities  of  the  frigate, 
seemed  quite  confident,  with  half  an  hour's  flood-tide  io 
his  favour.  The  day  was  fast  declining — a  chain  of 
rugged  rocks  under  their  lee,  creating  breakers  maat-hetd 
high,  struck  a  sudden  awe  into  aH  on  deck.  CoaoeiTing 
the  pilot  to  be  making  too  f!%e  with  them,  the  capttio 
expressed  hii  alarm.  The  pilot  gave  flie  word 
«« Beady  about  /"  but  still  withheld  the  ** Melm9  o-fce/' 
The  anxiety  of  the  captain  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel, 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  betrayed  itself  in  a  sadden 
explosion,  threatening  the  pilot  that,  if  any  acddent 
happened  to  the  ship,  that  instant  he  should  «  nrin^  at 
the  yard-annJ* 

"Swing! — swing,  yotir  honour!"  exdaimed  poor 
Dro,  with  astonishment ;  «  sure  then,  sir,  it  isn't  ifiiired 
of  me  you  are.  Only  thry  the  depth  of  the  water.  Why, 
it 's  deep  enough  to  swallow  up  ^Bungry  Mil,  yonder 
beyant" — ^pointing  to  that  gigantic  mountain,  then  in 
view,  whose  serrated  and-  sterile  outiine  presents  thit 
idea  of  starvation  so  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Freoch 
officer  who,  with  his  boat's  crew,  was  blown  ashore  and 
captured  in  1796,  that  it  was  "  ^aturei'e  backbone  pict- 
ed  bare  by  the  Devil  /" 

"  Now,  then,  sir,"  said  Din,  »  rap-full,  and  about  wilb 
her !"  The  frigate  came  round  like  a  top,  and,  in  less 
than  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  had  shot  up  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  Bear  Island.  *<  Now,  sir,"  said  Dio, 
exultingly,  "  only  look  over  yonr  lift  showlder  at  the 
sweet  little  haven  under  your  lee."  The  captam's  «tis- 
faction  at  the  prospect  waJs  somewhat  dampml  by  certain 
feelings  of  self-reproach  at  bis  hasty  threat  ^  Now,  sir, 
another  short  tack  half  across  the  bay,  and  then  round 
in  weather  braces." 

The  frigate  was  soon  going  large  before  the  wind. 
The  rugged  «Roan  Corri^'»  (which  staiida  like  a  hoary 
giant,  guarding  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  haten,  and 
from  whose  scraggy  sides  the  snowy  foam  roBed  down 
like  an  avalanche)  vras  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning; and,  in  another  half  hour,  the  gallant  crew,  re- 
leaaed  from  further  toil,  beheld  bis  majesty's  fngats, 
Turquoise,  safely  moored  in  one  of  the  ^**'.^"**?°J* 
in  the  universe,  where  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  nigbt 
in  safety  have  kept  her  company. 

Denis's  task  being  now  finished,  he  ventnred  to  ap- 
proach the  captain,  and,  stepping  out  with  his  best  bow, 
said— "Now,  plase  your  honour,  we're  clear  of  «» 
ea/ety,  thank  God!"— Three  gold  Joc4  were  slipp«l 
into  the  pilot's  hand  by  the  generous  captain,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  skiU,  and  perhaps  a  silent  atone- 
ment  for  a  hasty,  but  not  unpardonable  threat. 

Twilight  was  fast  fidHng ;  but  the  frigate  bad  icaiteiy 
dropped  her  anchor  ere  several  country  boats  came  along- 
side, with  complimente  and  oflere  of  serviee  from  tiw 

•  Corrig,  or  Carrick,  a  rode 

f  Johaneeei — pieces  of  eight— (doJltia.) 
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•wners  of  the  fi»w  hooMs  the  sboret  of  BearhaTeD  pie- 
Mot,  M  well  m  from  oUmis  firom  more  remote  habits- 
tiooe,  on  whom  the  attraetionf  of  a  faomeward-boand 
man-o^war'fl  expenditara  were  not  loat,  and  who  bad 
watched  her  from  her  first  appearance  off  the  Daraey. 
Cards,  and  scraps  of  paper  where  cards  were  wanting, 
were  passed  op  the  side  lor  the  osptain,  who  polkely 
exprened  his  readiness  to  receive  all  yisitera  on  the  fol- 
lowtng  morning. 

To  his  great  surprise,  en  looking  over  his  handfoi  of 
▼iskiiig  billets,  he  found  that  every  one  of  them  t>ore  the 
imne  of  Mr.  O'Sollivan !  This  was  a  puzaler,  which 
hottest  Din,  the  pilot,  was  oshereJ  into  the  cabin  to  ez- 
poQttd.  •<  O,  sir,'*  ssid  Din,  **  all  the  rale  jontiemen  of 
these  parts  are  O'Sullivans" — adding,  hot  with  a  most 
raspeetfal  scrape— '<  I  am  one  rajself,  bom  and  bred." 

**  And  an  these  gentlemen  your  relatives,  of  eouise, 
Mr.O'SolUvanr' 

<•  Troth,  yes,  sir— every  soul  of  them.  There's  seventy- 
two  score  of  us,  and  all  the  rale  breed."  Denis  took  the 
cards  in  succession  from  the  oaptain*s  hand,  and  pro- 
Doonoed  each  gentleman's  style,  title,  and  patronymic 
«•  That's  Jerry  O'Sollivan  of  the  bank." 

"What!"  asked  the  captain,  <«have  you  a  bank 
herer 

**  Yes— no,  sir— Uiat  is,  we  had  a  bonk  the  year  afore 
fast;  but  the  talk  of  the  Frinoh  invasion  caused  such  a 
^evtl  of  a  run  on  it,  that  it  failed  one  morning  for  two 
guintoa  !  and,  although  Jerry  received  the  firrt  hall^a- 
gmnea  note  firctm  Cork  ftjr  expref,  his  credit  was  quite 
bothered  entirely ;  and  he  has  never  been  able  to  open 
the  bank  since.*  Well,  then,  the  next  is  Jerry  Swinish, 
comflDonly  called  Jerry  the  Pig ;  and  that 's  Jerry  O'Sul- 
livan  Faugh,  (or  IXrty  Jerry,  saving  your  honour's 
fiivoor,)  a  fine  jontleman  and  kU  wife,  that  lives  above 
at  Bantry ;  and  it's  himself  thai  keeps  his  priest,  his 
pack  of  hounds,  and  his  piper !  And  this  is  Jerry  Darby, 
and  that 's  Jerry  Paddy ;  and  here's  Jsrry  of  Gamiesh, 
sod  Morty  of  Quoloogh,  and  Murty  of  Inch ;  and  this 
b  Darby  of  the  Dunies,  dbe.  ice. ;  all  O'Sallivans,  and 
all  of  the  true  tHood  on  fiuher  and  nUHher's  side,  in  and 
in« 

The  pilot  did  not  depart  from  the  ship  without  receiv- 
ing overflowing  proofii  of  the  kindness  and  liberality  of 
the  officere  of  the  gun-room,  whom  be  had  amused  for 
an  hour  with  a  flattering  description  of  the  beauties  of 
this  wild,  unfrequented  region,  until  every  man  of  them 
had  a  fair,  a  dark,  or  brown-haired  Miss  O'SuUrvan  in 
hia  mind's  eye,  (according  to  his  fancy  in  female  charms,) 
an  longing  for  the  next  coming  day  to  realise  their  hopes 
-^«t  least  gratify  their  curiosity. 

Vor  was  Denii  less  prodigal  of  his  praises  of  the  cap- 
tain and  officen  of  the  frigate,  when  he  reached  Castle- 
town,  the  then  poor  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
(consisting  of  only  a  few  scattered  cabins,)  where  a 
poat^flice  had  been  establiahed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  nsvy.  The  jmost  extravagant  expectations  were 
raiaed  by  Din's  glowing  description  of  the  wealth  and 
generosity  of  the  officers,  more  psrticularly  when  he 
jingled  bis  broad  gold  coin,  as  convincing  proofs.  The 
gentlemen  calculated  on  a  bit  of  barter  in  the  contra- 
band way— the  ladies  4m  lovers.  But,  alas !  the  next 
day  brought  dissppointment.  During  the  whole  of  that 
night,  it  had  blown  a  heavy  gale  of  wind ;  the  morn  did 
net  improve  the  scene.  The  gallant  frigate  rode  with 
two  ancfaora  a-head,  and  topgallant  masts  struck.  Not  a 
boot  could  show  her  nose  in  the  haven ;  and  the  day 
passed  over  in  fruitless  regrets  and  wishes  both  on 
shore  and  on  board. 

This  interval  of  non-intereourse  was  not,  however, 
passed  ahoge&er  in  idleness.  On  shore,  the  native 
beaux  were  busy  in  bucking  up  their  holiday  clothes*— 
the  belles,  in  curling  and  dear-starehing;  while,  on 
board,  the  mates  and  middies  were  equally  industrious 
in  furbishing  up  their  uniforms  and  shore-going  toggery. 

The  following  day  proved  more  propitious — the  east- 
erlj  wind  having  expended  its  fury,  the  now  tranquil 
haven  scarcely  preeented  a  ripple.  Shortly  afier  the 
crew  had  dined,  two  boats  were  observed  to  leave  the 
sUp.  Theb  course  was  anxiously  vratched;  and,  in 
leaa  than  half  an  hour,  the  captain'a  beautiful  azure- 
painted  gig  was  seen  skimming  across  the  Cove  of  Cas- 

*  There  were  vaiioaa  small  banks  (as  they  were 
termed)  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  which  issued  printed 
notes  &[  the  value  of  firom  threepence  to  three  shillings! 


tielown,  followed  by  the  cattw ;  the  latter  crowded  with 
olficen  of  all  grades.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  party 
landed  09  a  kind  of  terrace  in  firont  of  the  post-office  ; 
the  only  level  spot,  of  any  extent,  to  be  aeen  in  those 
days.  The  strangen  stood  in  gproops,  gaxing  in  silent 
astonishment  on  the  wild  disjointed  acene  before  and 
aroand  them.  The  few  acattered  houses  or  cabins  in 
sight,  appeared  as  if  thrown  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
to  fell  where  they  might,  and  ding  wherever  they  fell ; 
no  two  were  alike  in  siae,  shape,  or  construction — no 
two  together ;  every  thing  sf^peared  the  work  of  chance ! 
The  most  wild  and  fantastic  order,  or  rather  disorder, 
pievailed ;  here  aAd  there  cabins  would  be  seen  perched 
on  an  acdivity,  the  appriiaches  to  which  were  invisible 
to  the  stranger's  eye ;  othen  projected  into  the  peaceful 
cove,  built  on  the  shelving  rocks  or  green  banks  with  • 
which  it  was  indented.  Many  of  these  looked  beautiful 
at  a  distance,  like  Portuguese  villages ;  but,  like  them 
also,  inconceivably  mean  and  wretched  on  doser  inspec- 
tion.. 

The  post-office,  a  large  and  comfortable  house,  but, 
like  all  others,  without  an  vp^tairt  floor,  was  selected 
for  head-quartera,  and  thither  the  stores  were  removed 
from  the  cutter ;  for  the  party  did  not  come  unprovided. 
Bob  Higginbottom,  the  poetmaster,  an  old  Fingalian 
smuggler,  and  one  of  the  mxtecn  protestants  in  the 
barony,  (the  population  of  which  was  upwards  of  six- 
teen thousand !)  produced  his  tvro  Dutch  telescopes,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  officen  could  take  a  survey  of  thie 
distant  fair  ones  across,  the  cove,  whose  figures  were 
seen  flitting  from  diff  to  difil  and  cabin  to  cabin,  in 
pain  or  duaters,  all  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  men  of  war. 

Sailon  are  not  of  the  most  ceremonious  order  of  man- 
kind, particularly  after  a  long  voyage ;  and,  now  releas- 
ed from  the  trammels  of  disdpline,  with  health,  spirits, 
money,  and  musio— for  their  indulgent  captain  had  per- 
mitted them  to  bring  on  shore  two  or  three  of  his  excel- 
lent band — ;all  handa  were  agog  for  their  first  spree 
ashore.  80,  leaving  their  captain  to  pore  over  a  file  of 
old  Cork  newapapeia  in  the  parlourof  the  post^oflice, 
the  gallant  lieutenants  and  younkera  soob  introduced 
themsdvss  to  the  feir  ones  of  this  fairy  land  ;  and,  long 
before  their  good  skipper  had  waded  throagh  the  details 
of  that  hollow  and  incondusive  peace  which  was  the 
death-blow  to  prise-money  and  promotion,  and  which 
was  so  soon  to  turn  them  adrif),  the  whole  body  of  offi- 
cen, headed  by  two  fiddlere  and  a  bugler,  broke  in  on 
his  studies,  each  officer  double-banked  with  beauty,  or, 
in  ether  words,  with  a  fair  one  on  each  arm.  BAt  the 
captain  was  a  chance  soul — a  skipper  in  a  thousand — 
and  they  kne\/  their  man.  Refreshments  were  unpacked, 
corks  and  compliments  flew  about,  and  mirth,  love,  and 
wine,  were  the  order  of  the  afternoon. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  amongst  the 
Joyous  and  gratified  group*  there  was  one  female  into 
whose  heart  a  baae  or  licentious  passion  had  found  en- 
trance. They  were  the  children  of  nature— strangers, 
it  is  true,  to  the  degances,  but  sensitively  alive  to  all 
the  proprieties  of  life.  Frank,  free,  and  mirthful  as  they 
were,  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  their  sodety 
convinced  even  the  most  gay  and  thoughtless  of  their 
new  acquaintances,  that  all  speculationa  on  their  aup- 
posed  lack  of  modesty  were  vain  and  futile.  Time 
passed  so  merrily  that  the  rising  moon  first  reminded  the 
officen  that  they  were  trespassing  too  long  on  their  cap- 
taih's  kindness.  The  parties  separated  with  feelings  of 
mutual  good  will,  happy  in  the  antidpation  of  a  speedy 
reunion. 

The  next'moming  brought  on  diore  (at  an  early  hour) 
a  fresh  batch  of  visiteis,  whose  welcome  was  facilitated 
by  their  bdng  the  bearen  of  a  general  invitation  from 
the  captain  and  officen  of  H.  M.  8.  Turquoise,  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Bearhaven,  to  a  grand  ball  on 
the  next  night  but  one— thus  affording  two  days  for  the 
gathering.  Expresses  were  sent  east,  west,  and  north — 
not  an  excuae,  not  a  negative  was  received.  The  beaux 
this- day  mustered  as  strong  as  the  ladies  of  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  doing  the  duties  of  hospitality  according  to 
their  limited  means ;  and  the  ofiicers,  equally  delighted 
as  their  predecessors,  departed  at  sunset,  loaded  with 
presents  of  game,  fish,  fresh  butter,  eggs,  honey,  dec  dbc^ 
which  were  poured  on  them  in  abundance. 

A  young  marine  officer  <^  the  party  was  found  mias- 
ing ;  and,  as  they  had  stopped  to  the  last  moment  of 
thdr  time,  he  was,  of  necessity,  left  behind.  AlJ  here 
begins  the  tale  of  love. 


This  youth  had  been  struck  at  first  sight  with  the 
dazzling  beauty  of  one  i^  the  fair  nymphs  of  the  Cot- 
tag^  on  the  Bock — his  partner  in  the  merry  dance. 
This  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  bon 
vivanty  who,  besides  being  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  O'SuUivans— a  great  distinction  in  that  part  of  the 
world — could  boast  of  some  gentle  if  not  noble  blood 
in  his  veins;  but  the  copious  draughu  of  whiskey  in 
which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centufy,  he  had  too  fondly  in- 
dulged, had  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  that  gentility, 
which,  when  aeen  in  his  sober  moments,  it  became  evi- 
dent had  been  once  familiar  to  him.  The  whole  income 
of  this  poor  gei^man  did  not  exceed  JC60  a  year,  with 
twelve  in  family ;  yet  want  or  privation  was  unknown 
tothem.  In  this  out-of't he-way  comer  of  Ireland,  (where 
there  then  existed  neither  trade  nor  traffic,)  meat,  fish, 
potatoes,  butter,  turf  for  fuel,  dec. — the  chief  necessaries 
of  life-— were  mattera  of  barter,  or,  if  purchased,  at  in- 
conceivably low  prices.  The  only  ready-money. expendi- 
ture was,  in  fact,  for  wearing  appard,  and  occasionally 
for  groceries;  but  even  these  indispensables  could  be 
obtained  on  terms  of  mutual  accommodation.  The  Bear- 
haven  gentleman  could  always  oblige  his  customer  from 
Cork  with  a  firkin  or  two  of  Nantz  brandy,  ornamented 
with  a  patch  of  fine  butter  on  ita  crown,  to  act  as  its 
passport  through  the  toU-gatea  of  that  dty,  in  company 
with  a  string  of  a  hundred  mountain  ponies,  each  bear- 
ing-a  couple  of  firkins  of  the  commodity  of  the  country ; 
and  a  sack  of  potatoes  was  not  the  less  acceptable  to  the 
dealer  in  doth  and  calicoes  from  having  a  pillow-case 
stuffed  with  fine  tea,  or  a  roll  or  two  of  tobacco  in  the 
interior.  By  these  meana,  hofiet  men  rsci/dlive!  But, 
alas  f  the  **  good  ookl  times  of  smuggling"  are  no  more  I 
In  thoae  halcyon  days,  when  brandy — drunk  out  of  egg- 
shells, for  want  of  glasses— could  be  had  for  half  a 
crown  a  gallon,  one  cociAt/ affiml  to  get  drunkffi^a  ^en- 
tUman  i  but,  between  the  revenue  poKce,  the  Peelera, 

omd  the  aoldiers^  poor  Bearhaven  has  become  dvilised, 
enlightened,  and---onhappy  !  Roads  have  sooceeded  the 
rough  and  broken  tracks  which,  for  ages,,  were  the  only 
passages  by  which  travellevs  eould  explore  their  way  in 
thU  metmtainous  district.  Stiapefess  rodu  have  been 
blasted,  and  well-paved  roada  made  from  the  debriem 
Shops  and  lippling-houses  abound*  The  rich  copper 
mines  of  Poolyeen  (which  rn  days  of  yore  were  the 

,  wealth  of  that  port  of  the  country,  but  which  lay  for 
ages  dormant  and  neglected  for  want  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise^ aie  now  in  foU  and  flourishing  work.  Wheel 
carriages  (tlungs  fbrmerly  but  read  of)  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  ottly  rsquicea  the  wondere  of  a  raitroad 
Ui  oompleto  the  roetamorphosiew  The  increase  of  wealth,, 
of  a  strange  population,  of  knowledge,  and,  alaS !  of 
vice,  has  changed  the  habits  and  character  of  this  eneo' 
aeqaastered  aod  happy  people. 

Bat  tfr  return  to  our  tale»  The  young  Keutenant  bad 
lingeved  behind  his  companions  vrilh  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  tfte-^t^rte  with  the*  ob^t  of  hia  admiration  ;  but 
the  curtains  of  nighl  closed  00  his  hopes  ;  and^  fhiling 
in  al^  his- attempts  toi  g^t  a  paVoff  tcv  his  ship  in  a  ceun* 
try  boat,,  he  was  fain  to  console  himself  with  a  boose  in 
a  sheebeen^  with  half  a  score  of  the  yooa^  lady's  firionds, 
brotbes%  aod  relatives*.  The  poor  young  fiBllow,  unnsecl 
to  such  orgies^  awoke  at  daybreak,  fiodiog  himself 
stretched  on  tha  oettit,  ahnost  uaconsoioas  where  ha 
was,  and  hardly  able  to  move  with  pains  and  acBes  ; 
while-  around  hioft.  laiy,  i»  happy  conCbsien  ef  pestare,  in 
sound  and  snoring;  sleep,,  some  of  has  companions  of  th» 
preceding  night :.  this  was  his  fiast  taste  ef  frieh  hospi- 
tality. He  was  shortly  aflet  removed  to  the  Cioltage  on 
the  Boek,  where  be  wa»  received  with  much  kindness  i 
and,.  afVet  a  few  hours'  comfbitabis  repoee,  he  enjoyed 
the  happy  oppoatunity  of  breathing  his  vows  of  love  and 
eteraai  constancy  in  the  eai  ef  his  feir  one;  but  thss& 
pra&asioas,  at  all  times  suspicious,  are  doubly  so  after  a 
ffe9t  JmMa  vo^g^^  They  were  recetved  with  good 
bomoar,  at  least,  i  not  with  much  fevoor.  The  fiimily^ 
prids  (which  was  as  potent  as  if  they  possessed  thou- 
sands  per  annum — ^for  such  is  op  was  «  ontUt*  Ireland) 
coaU.  not  take  oftnee  at  the  honoanble  addresses  ef  tho 
yoaag  aaarioe;  but  there  was  an  obstacle  to  his  saocess,. 
which  psovcd  an  in6a(moantoble  barrier^— in  fiu;t,  there 
was  an  dd  fvophecy  afioat  about  this  identkal  youngs 
lady^  which  lost  nothiof  of  iu  fMce  as  abe  dail^r  *^ 
vanced  in  age,  in  grace,  and  beauty. 

The  grandfather  of  ouz  hsfoina-^  laan  whe»  aoeocd- 
ID^  10  vulgar  report.    . 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  BEARHAVEN. 


«♦  Held  conver»e  with  the  world  unaeen'' — 

was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  mental  endowments.  His 
family,  highly  respectable,  had  resided  in  a  neighbouring 
county ;  and,  although  connected  by  blood  with  an  an- 
cient and  noble  house,  became  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances that  this,  their  only  son,  had  no  other  portion  at 
their  decease  than  the  excellent  education  they  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  which  his  constant  habits  of  sobriety 
and  deep  study  had  improved.  He  was  a  first-rate 
mathematician,  an  astronomer  of  no  common  order,  and 
a  most  surprising  calculator.  Hubable  in  worldly  wealth, 
but  rich  in  knowledge,  he  passed  those  hours  which 
others  spent  in  dissipation  or  in  idleness,  in  the  pursuit 
of  one  object,  on  which  he  seemed  to  have  fixed  all  his 
earthly  thoughts ;  and  when  death  deprived  him  of  the 
partner  of  his  hitheito  peaceful  life,  he  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  the  world  of  inferior  spirits,  to  embrace  a 
life  of  solitude  and  study  on  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
lonely  cliffs  5f  the  countiy.  In  a  « cave  dug  by  no 
mortal  hand"  he  took  up  his  solitary  abode.  His  books, 
instruments,  papers,  and  a  few  articles  of  indispensable 
furniture,  were  all  the  property  he  brought  with  him ; 
the  remainder  of  his  little  wealth  he  left  with  his  son. 

The  common  people,  who  respected  yet  pitied  him, 
accounted  for  this  voluntary  seclusion  by  the  usual  con- 
jecture— that  he  was  **  cracked  by  laming."  So  Festus 
laid  to  Paul  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  it  is  a 
consolatory  thought  to  the  ignorant  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. Still  the  kind-hearted  peasants,  male  and  female, 
made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  his 
mountain  eyry ;  and  his  son  took  care  that  all  his  mode- 
rale  wants  should  be  regularly  supplied. 

Although  an  enthusiast,  the  old  man  was  perfectly 
sane,  and  quite  astonished  some  scientific  persons — who, 
atCfacted  by  the  fame  of  his  talents  and  eccentricities, 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  aerial  retreat — by  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  simpli- 
city of  bis  manners.  Aiier  many  years  passed  in  this 
«xtraordinary  mode  of  life,  he  reappeared  amongst  his 
neighbours  of  former  days.  But  the  intercourse  was 
but  for  a  short  period — merely  while  he  arranged  his 
books  and  papers — when  he  once  more  mysteriously 
withdrew;  but  not  to  his  mountain  cave — his  retreat 
was  then  unknown  to  all ;  but,  in  a  few  days  aAer  his 
<lepartttfe,  a  note  was  deliveied  to  his  son,  which  dis- 
closed the  secret  cause  of  his. flight — he  had,  as  he 
thought,  discovered  the  longitude  J  the  object  to  which, 
through  life,  he  had  devoted  his  time  and  talents ;  but 
he  enjoined  siknce  on  the  subject  until  his  promised  re- 
turn. Month  after  month  passed  away  without  any 
tidings  of  the  enthusiast,  and  the  most  painful  bodings 
were  entertained  of  him,  when,  at  length,  a  professional 
gentleman  from  Cork  arrived  with  a  letter  from  the  old 
man,  in  which  he  bade  adieu  to  his  family,  and  sent 
them  a  gift  of  Ae  sum  (at  that  time  and  place,  splendid) 
<»f  £500.  This  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  Bearhaven. 

He  had,  it  seems,  embarked  at  Cork  for  Bristol;  and, 
making  his  way  to  London,  entrusted  all  his  papers  and 
calculations,  with  his  memorial,  to  the  admiralty  of  that 
day ;  but,  being  an  obscure  and  unknown  person,  with- 
out patronage  or  introduction,  his  claims  for  ndtice  were, 
for  several  weeks,  disregarded.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
persons  who  bad  official  access  to  his  papers,  were  so 
atruck  with  their  importance  and  value,  that  the  board 
was  solicited  to  aflbrd  a  weekly  stipend  to  the  old  roan, 
while  others  were  preparing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
labours.  «  A  being  of  his  own  world" — unsuspicious 
in  his  nature,  and  anaccustomcd  to  the  flatteries  and 
chicanery  of  tliose  with  whom  be  had  to  deal — he  unre- 
servedly answered  all  questions,  explained  all  his  calcu- 
lations, and  the  data  on  which  they  were  founded,  to 
those  persons  whom  he  suppose^]  bad  been  officially  em- 
ployed to  examine  into  the  subject^  Months  passed  on 
in  this  kind  of  juggling,  when  the  poor  man,  driven  to 
despair  by  tha  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  loudly  in- 
sisting on  the  restoration  of  bis  papers,  was  tempted 
with  the  offer  of  one  thousand  pounds,  on  the  condition 
of  resigning  all  claim  to  them,  and  to  all  rewards,  pre- 
sent or  future,  to  which  his  discoveries  might  have  en- 
titled him. 

That  these  discoveries  were  (if  not  perfect)  most 
highly  valuable,  may  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  the 
reward  with  which  he  was  tempted  for  the  surrender  of 
his  papers;  and  that  base  and  ungenerous  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  his  innocence  and  his  necessities  was 


equally  clear.  But  what  could  he  do  t  The  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sounded  largely  in  the  ears  of  a  man 
who  never  probably  possessed  £10  in  ready  money.  He 
was  a  necessitous  stranger  in  that  populous  desert,  Lon- 
don— friendless,  and  in  debt,  without  any  one  to  consult 
with  or  advise  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  parted  with  the  fruits  of  forty  years' 
meditation  and  labour  for  the  sum  proposed— one  half 
of  which  he  assigned  to  his  son  and  family ;  and,  with 
the  residue,  after  paying  his  debts,  he  equipped  himself 
with  the  most  complete  set  of  Instruments  for  astrono- 
mical observation  which  London  could  furnish^— all  the 
recent  publications  on  that,  his  darling  science — then, 
bidding  en  everlasting  adieu  to  England,  betook  himself, 
it  was  stated,  to  the  South  Sea  Islands;  but  his  ultimate 
fate  was  lost  in  obscurity. 

«  No  trace  or  tidings  did  his  doom  declare  !" 

Amongst  the  books  he  left  behind  with  his  son,  was 
that  of  his  Predictions^  which  the  latter  took  care  never 
to  produce  until  some  event  had  borne  out  the  prophecy ; 
and,  in  truth,  there  were  some  fulfilments  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  they  would  stagger  the  skepticism  of  the  dis- 
believers in  prophetic  lore.  But  that  which  most 
interested  the  family,  was  one  in  which  the  old  man 
foretold  the  birth,  the  beauty,  and  happy  fortunes  of  a 
female  Child  to  his  son,  who,  although  at  the  time  of  the 
prediction,  he  was  the  father  of  but  four,  he  was  pro- 
mised a  progeny  of  ten^  and  no  more ;  the  seventh  to  be 
a  female,  and  to  be  named  Rachel !  Well,  so  far  so 
good.  Years  had  brought  round  the  promised  increase 
to  the  mystical  number  ten;  and  Rachel,  the  beauteous 
Rachel !  the  seventh  bom  !  the  child  of  promise !  is  now 
before  us— the  beloved  of  the  bold  marine.  * 

No  great  wealth,  honour,  or  fortune  presenting  in  that 
quarter,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  addresses 
were  respectfully  declined  by  the  parents.  But  love  is 
ever  rendered  more  keen  by  the  first  disappointment: 
and  the  disconsolate  Jolly*  would  not  allow  himself  to 
abandon  all  hopes ;  trusting  to  his  persuasive  manners 
and  attentions,  on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  ball, 
to  overcome  all  maiden  scruples.  But  alas !  even  here 
the  fates' were  adverse.  All  the  beauties  of  Bearhaven 
but  herself,  the  most  beautiful,  graced  the  joyous  festi- 
val ;  a  slight  indisposition  deprived  the  party  of  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who  would  have  proved  its  most  brilliant 
ornament.  To  say  that  the  eagerly  expected  entertain- 
ment gave  unfeigned  and  general  delight  to  these  unso- 
phisticated daughters  of  this  desert  land,  would  be 
superfluous ;  and  equally  so,  that  the  gallant  captain  and 
his  fine  corps  of  officers  rendered  themselves  pleasing, 
as  they  could  never  fail  to  do,  with  the  feir  sex.  Inex- 
perienced and  unaccustomed  to  the  minute  elegances  of 
the  entertainment,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  visiters 
must  have  been,  still  there  was  that  inbred  pride  and 
natural  tact  which  is  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  Irish 
female  character,  (and  one  which  strikes  all  foreigners,) 
which  repressed  all  appearance  of  surprise  or  vulgar  ad- 
miration. The  astonishment  of  th^  higher-informed  and 
more  experienced  of  the  officers,  was  only  equaled  by 
their  admiration,  on  learning  that  scarcely  one  of  the 
laughing  lively  group  they  conversed  with,  had  ever 
been  nearer  to  the  civilised  world  than  the  pitiful  town 
of  Bantry. 

The  merry  dance  was  suspended  for  an  hour  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  comic  farce,  got  up  and  excellently  per- 
formed by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  ship,  aided  by 
some  old  dramatic  bands  amongst  the  crew — a  species 
of  entertainment  quite  new  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
gratified  audience.  At  midnight  the  supper  was  an- 
nounced, and  served  with  all  that  taste  and  splendour 
which  the  wealthy  and  liberal  commander  was  ever  wont 
to  display  on  such  occasions.  He,  good  soul,  though 
neither  ;  oung,  active,  nor  handsome,  bustled  about,  de- 
lighted with  his  visiters,  and  equally  delighting  them  by 
bia  kind  affability  and  condescension.  The  hour  of 
separation  was  protracted  till  daybreak;  when,  after 
escorting  their  fair  guests  to  the  shore,  the  gallant  tars 
returned  to  their  ship— one  half  of  the  lieutenants,  and 
all  the  niids,  leaving  their  hearts  with  their  partners. 

A  grand  batteau  on  Whiddy  Island,  (near  Bantry,) 


*  For  the  information  of  the  gentle  sex  and  unini- 
tiated landsmen,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  the  tar*s 
vocabulary,  «  a  Jolly"  means  «  a  marine  ;**  and  no  l>ad 
compliment  either  to  that  distinguished  corps. 


with  a  d^euni  d  la  fourchette^  given  by  Lord  Bantiy 
to  the  captain,  and  as  many  officers  aa  cook!  be  sparod 
from  the  frigate,  aflbrded  a  couple  of  days'  repose  to  the 
ladies  of  Bearhaven,  and  also  (let  it  not  to  their  shame 
be  added)  time  io  repair  and  refit  their  slender  stock  of 
finery. 

A  few  days  after  the  ball,  the  young  lieoienaDt  of 
marines  (who  had  made  his  peace  with  the  captain  for 
his  late  «  absence  reithout  leave")  hunibly  solicited  a 
private  interview  with  his  chief;  which,  bdng  kiodlj 
granted,  the  youth,  with  many  blushes  and  stammtriog 
excuses,  preferred  his  earnest  request  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  three  days  on  shore. 

«  For  what  purpose,  lad  V*  enquired  the  captain. 

«*  For  the  purpose,  sir,  of— of  getting — married,  air," 
replied  the  young  fellow,  colouring  up  as  red  as  his  cosL 

«  Married  !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  staring  ey<s 
and  uplifted  hands.  "  Why,  you  young  dog,  do  joq 
want  to  go  to  the  devil  before  your  time  ?  Married  .'— 
who  the  dense  are  you  in  such  a  d — d  hurry  to  many  !'* 

"  Miss  Rachel ,  sir ;  the  beautiful  young  lady  at 

the  Cottage  on  the  Rock !" 

*<  Pshaw  1  nonsense,  boy  !  Marry  a  girl  you  nev^ 
saw  but  once  or  twice !  Was  there  ever  such  folly  ?  Ko, 
no,  young  gentleman ;  your  mother  (who,  by  tbs  by, 
was  an  old  flame  of  mine,  and  whom  I  shall  ever  re- 
spect) delivered  you  into  my  care,  and  I  promised  to  act 
by  you  as  a  parent ;  your  father  was  my  old  friend,  and 
fell  by  my  side,  my  boy,  like  a  gallant  soldier.  I  tnut  I 
have  acted  to  you  as  your  mother  desired ;  and  most 
now  lay  a  parent's,  or,  at  least  a  friendly  commandef's 
injunctions  on  you,  to  think  no  more  of  this  foolish  lots 
affair.     Did  I  see  the  young  lady  at  the  bail  V* 

**  No,  sir ;  she  was  prevented  from  coming,  by  illoess.'* 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy— «tay  on  board.  We  shall  su] 
the  first  hour  the  wind  settles  to  the  westward ;  then, 
*  oat  of  sight  out  of  mind,*  all  will  be  well  again.  Here, 
you  are  going  to  be  shelved  on  forty  pounds  a  year !~ 
pretty  provision  that  for  a  wife  and  femily  !  No,  no- 
think  no  more  of  it.  Come,  eat  your  dinner  with  me  to-day." 

The  poor  lieutenant  retired  with  a  heavy  heart  Al- 
though rejected  by  the  seniors  of  the  family,  the  jonng 
ones,  to  whom  his  very  amiable  manners  had  cndearedy 
him,  all  encouraged  htm  to  press  his  suit ;  yet,  be  eoold 
not  but  admit  that  there  was  sense  and  reason  in  the 
captain's  observations.  Poor  fellow  !  had  he  been  at 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Yarmouth,  or  any  one  of  tbe 
naval  mouths,  his  romantic  love  fit  would  have  evaporat- 
ed after  one  night's  carouse  on  shore ;  but  poor,  nnen- 
lightened  Bearhaven  was  not  then  the  soil  of  impurity— 
therein  lay  the  spell. 

The  gentlemen  of  Bearhaven,  in  return  for  tbe  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  captain  and  lus  officera,  planned 
a  day's  amusement  for  them  ashore,  by  a  hare  bunt,  on 
foot,  on  Deenish,  a  small  island  about  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  near  the  village  of  Castletown,  and  wEidi 
abounded  in  undisturbed  game.  This  romantic  looking 
spot  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  in  tbe  palmy 
days  of  the  Island  of  Sainto,  to  judge  from  the  majestic 
ruins  of  a  large  monastery,  which  still  survive  the  rangea 
of  time  and  the  elements  for  possibly  ten  ceDtorief. 
Due  preparations  having  been  made^.the  invitation  wst 
despatched  by  a  deputation,  and  cordially  accepted,  with 
an  offer  of  the  band.  On  the  appomted  morn,  tbe  shrill 
hunting  horn's  blast  from  the  island  was  soon  respond- 
ed to  by  the  mellow-toned  bugle  from  the  frigate;  and, 
in  another  hour,  almost  the  whole  of  the  oflicers,  beaded 
by  their  kind-hearted  captain,  mustered  in  force  on  the 
little  island.  The  d»y  was  bright  and  breezy ;  tbe  iky 
as  clear  as  a  chrysolite.  The  beagles,  impatient  for  tbe 
chase,  were  soon  uncoupled  ;  and  in  an  instant  all  was 
mirth,  and  joy,  and  din.  Never  was  tbe  expectation  of 
pleasure  more  fully  gratified.  The  death  of  a  brace  of 
bares  seemed  but  the  prelude  to  future  sport  The  game 
started  up  on  all  sides— the  difficulty  waa  to  whip  in  the 
bounds  to  one  object  So  ho  !  and  away  !  waa  the  cty 
— officers  and  seamen,  marines,  mates,  and  middle*,  til 
joinmg  in  the  mad  mel6e;  and  the  exhilarated  sportt- 
men  did  not  give  up  the  amusement  until  six  brace  of 
vigorous  pusses  had  rewarded  their  pedestrian  tod. 

Then  to  the  walls  of  the  old  monastery  to  regale. 
The  entertainers  had,  by  the  aid  of  sails,  spars,  colours, 
dec,  erected  a  veiy  comforUble  paviUon,  where  the  plen- 
tiful table  was  covered  with  all  the  good  Jmt  homely  &re 
their  poor  country  afforded.  But  the  csptain's  1*«™|2 
supplied  all  defects.  No  officer  m  the  service  could  boan 
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of  a  moTO  atmndmnt  or  choicelj-selected  stock  of  wine*. 
He  bfooghton  tbore  a  hamper  full ;  which,  with  tropical 
fruits,  rich  presenres,  and  liqueurs,  he  unoetentatiously 
requested  leave  to  add  to  the  general  store.  Pleasure 
waa  at  its  height ;  when,  to  crown  the  joys  of  the  day, 
a  fleet  of  small  country  boats  from  Castletown,  freighted 
with  youth  and  beauty,  debarked  their  welcome  cargoes 
on  the  island.  Then  came  the  jest,  the  song,  the  merry 
ccmntry  dance,  and  maddening  jig,  while  thtf  distant 
rocks  and  **  cloud-capped"  mountains  returned,  in  rich 
echoes,  the  sounds  of  trumpet,  drum,  and  bugle  ! 

Amongst  the  delighted  party  by  whom  the  captain 
(who  had  rendered  himself  a  general  &TOUTite)  was 
surrounded,  he  beheld  one  face,  from  which  he  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  withdraw  his  enraptured  gaze. 
Twaa  that  of  the  beautiful  Rachel !  For  all  others  he 
seemed  to  have  neither  eye  nor  ear;  his  late  loud  un- 
broken laugh,  equally  ready  for  any  nonsense  as  for  wit, 
was  now  subdued  into  a  reiOectiTe  smile.    He 

<*  Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again." 

He  attached  himself  to  the  fascinating  object  of  his  ad- 
miration during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon ;  and,  when 
the  waning  day  warned  them  that  the  hour  for  breaking 
up  the  merry  party  had  arrived,  he  insisted  on  escorting 
the  beauty  to  her  humble  domicile,  where  he  passed 
some  hours.  Every  moment  spent  in  her  society  appear- 
ed to  increase  his  infatuation,  if  a  passion  such  as  she 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  should  be  so  called.  Previously 
to  taking  his  leave  for  the  night,  he  solicited  a  private 
interview  with  the  mother  of  his  fair  one;  and,  in  a  few 
seotencea,  expressed  his  admiration,  and  at  once  offered 
bta  hand,  his  heart,  and  fortune,  to  the  lovely  Rachel ! 
A  proposal  which  seemed  to  realise  the  prediction  of  the 
long-lost  grandsire,  was  too  flattering  to  be  declined. 
The  captain  was  a  man  of  wealth,  rank,  and  interest — 
an  M.P.,  and  near  bis  flag.  What  visions  of  future 
greatness  then  floated  before,  the  anxious  parent's  eyes  ! 
who  found  no  difficulty,  when  assembling  all  her  chil- 
dren in  ^11  and  secret  divan,  in  obtaining  a  universal 
coneent  to  the  generous  captain's  proposals.  The  beau- 
teoue  Rachel  bowed  her  head  in  silent  assent ;  and  shorts 
ly  mhar  the  captain  heard,  with  unspeakable  delight,  the 
acceptance  of  bis  offer,  but  delicately  forbore,  for  that 
ni^t,  to  express  to  the  dear  girl  herself,  his  happiness 
and  gratitude.  The  father,  being  in  bis  usual  state  of 
unconaciousness  of  good  or  evil,  was  not  consulted  on 
the  occasion ;  but  that  was  deemed  of  little  consequence. 
The  sons,  equally  with  the  daughters,  embraced  the 
golden  chance ;  and  so  eager  was  the  enamoured  cap- 
tain for  the  tying  of  the  nuptial  knot,  that,  had  due 
preparation  been  made,  and  the  priest  in  the  way,  that 
night  would  have  seen  him  a  Benedick ;  but,  determined 
Aot  to  trust  his  fate  beyond  another  day,  the  following 
evening  was  fixed,  by  general  consent,  for  the  awful 
ceremony.  It  was  nearly  midnight  ere  the  love-struck 
captain  gained  the  ship;  he  was  in  such  an  ecstasy  of 
pleasing  recollections,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
he  seixed  the  hands  of  the  officers,  who,  of  course,  lined 
the  gangway  to  receive  their  commander,  and  shook 
these,  one  by  one,  as  he  passed  towards  his  cabin.  Be- 
fore he  retired  to  bis  cot,  he  confided  to  his  gallant 
second  in  command  the  secret  of  his  heart,  hogging  him 
to  cause  all  duo  preparittion  to  be  made  for  the  following 
day. 

And  what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  gentle  Rachel  that 
airxious  night  1  Her  fate  seemed  fixed — ^wealth,  rank, 
and  splendour  were  within  her  grasp !  But  was  her 
heart  her  own,  to  repay,  by  grateful  love,  the  generous 
man  who  sought  to  transplant  her  from  an  ongcnial 
soil,  to  the  <*  gay  sunny  vale  where  fortune  flowers." 
Happily,  her  heart  was  free  ! — love  had  never  yet  found 
an  entrance  there.  With  her  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
ere  she  closed  her  lovely  eyes  that  night,  she  vowed  to 
Heaven  to  do  A#r  duty  with  honour  and  fidelity — and 
nobly  did  she  perform  that  vow  ! 

•Yet  there  was  something  supremely  ridiculous,  after 
all,  in  this  hasty  marriage  project.  The  captain  could 
not  dwell  with  feelings  of  self-complacency  on  the  state 
of  mind  to  which  it  would  reduce  the  young  marine. 
He  sent  for  the  youth  next  morning;  and,  afWr  explain- 
ing how  matters  had  turned  out,  concluded  by  observing 
that  it  was  better  ar^old  fellow  should  make  a  fool  of 
himself  than  a  young  one ;  then  putting  ten  Joes  in  his 
band,  and  an  order  on  Cork  for  £30  more,  he  ordered 
him  off  to  London  on  leave — *<  When  I  shall  meet  you, 


my  good  boy,  you  shall  see  I  will  not  forget  you.  Cheer 
up  ! — ^you  have  a  wife's  fortune  to  spend  yet,  my  lad." 
The  marine  took  his  leave  ;  and,  in  two  hours  after  this 
interview,  was  at  Bantry,  on  bis  road  to  Cork.  The 
captain  proved  as -good  as  his  word  to  this  fortunate 
young  oflker. 

The  eventful  evening  came.  The  first  and  second 
lieutenants,  the  surgeon  and  purser,  with  four  mids,  were 
the  captain's  escort  The  steward  and  captain's  cook 
had  been  on  shore  since  daybreak,  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  banquet.  The  band  followed  the 
captain's  barge,  in  a  separate  boat ;  and,  when  the  bride- 
groom set  his  foot  on  shore,  it  struck  up 

**  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes  !" 

which,  together  with  the  shouts  of  assembled  hundreds, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  bride's  people*  and  friends,  (and 
who  were  not  her  friends,  dear  girl  1)  put  the  wortliy 
commander  to  the  blush.  The  whole  family,  excepting 
the  bride,  were  ranged  to  meet  him  at  the  porch  of  the 
Cottage  on  ihe  Rock ;  and  he  was  led  by  the  overjoyed 
parents  to  the  beauteous  blushing  bride. 

The  captain  was  full  dressed,  as  for  a  drawing-room ; 
and  his  golden  splendour  accorded  but  ill  with  the  hum* 
bier  habiliments  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  But  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  vanity  in  this — it  was  entirely  a  com- 
plimentary homage  to  his  idolised  Rachel. 

The  entertainment  was  all  that  was  good  and  grand  ; 
never  had  such  a  display  of  plate  been  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  world  before  or  since.  Joy  and  smiling  mirth 
pervaded  every  countenance.  The  bridemaids,  dressed 
in  all  their  best,  blushed  and  simpered,  after  the  good  old 
fashion  on  all  such  occasions  ;  while  the  female  guests 
kept  up  their  conversation  in  suppressed  whispers  and 
giggles ;  throwing  sly  glances  on  their  handsome  neigh- 
bours, the  officers.  The  evening  was  fast  advancing ; 
the  ruddy-cheeked  priest,  «<  all  shaven  and  shorn,"  clean- 
sbirted,  powdered,  pompous,  and  silent,  sat  with  crossed 
legs,  twirling  his  thumbs,  anxious  to  bestow  the  nuptial 
benediction,  and  **  pocket  the  gold."  The  awfiil  moment 
approached,  when  some  embarrassment  arose,  from  the 
inability  of  the  father  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
giving  away  the  bride.  His  enjoyments  at  the  festive 
board  and  subsequent  libations  had  been  so  profQund, 
that  ho  was  just  then  undergoing  a  curious  operation  in 
the  further  end  of  the  cottage,  by  courtesy  called  kitchen, 
though  the  dormitory  of  six.  There,  extended  half 
naked,  before  a  huge  turf  fire,  he  lay  in  glorious  in- 
sensibility, while  an  old  crone  was  applying  an  embro- 
cation of  goose  grease,  with  all  her  powers  of  friction, 
to  the  distended  stomach  and  abdomen  of  the  surfeited 
glutton — a  never-foiling  remedy  for  repletion,  and  one 
worthy  ihe  attention  of  civic  gourmands.  The  eldest 
son  (then  no  matter  what,  but  not  many  years  after  a 
field  officer  in  the  army)  was  chosen  as  his  substitute. 
This  difficulty  surmounted,  another  and  much  more 
serious  impediment  suspended  the  ceremony,  and  threw 
a  sudden  gloom  over  the  party.  This  was  Uie  captain's 
scruples  against  a  marriage  celebrated  by  a  priest  of  the 
catholic  church !  His  views  on  that  occasbn,  as  in  every 
other  act  of  his  life,  were  pure  and  honourable ;  and, 
with  all  the  bluntness  of  his  professional  and  personal 
character,  he  expressed  his  fears  that,  if  by  any  misfor- 
tune he  parted  bis  cable  before  he  could  be  respliced  by 
a  protestant  parson,  his  dear  pretty  Rachel  might  be  left 
as  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  family. ;  to  guard 
against  vibich  contingency,  the  honest  upright  sailor  in- 
sisted on  executing  a  will  in  her  favour  that  very  hour ! 
Poor  Rachel  must  have  half  loved  him  for  the  generous 
thought.  Pleasure  once  more  beamed  in  the  almost 
tearful  eyes  of  the  anxious  party.  That  honourable  duty 
performed  and  duly  witnessed,  the  father  pronounced 
out  of  danger,  and,  vfhai  -mas  better^  out  of  the  house, 
the  priest  joined  the  hands  of  the  happy  lover  and  the 
blushing  bride,  amidst  the  blessings  and  good  wishes  of 
all  present.  The  triple  cheer  of  the  party  within,  when 
drinking  health  and  happiness  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, was  the  signal  to  the  band  without  to  pour  forth 
its  noisy  strains  of  harmony ;  while  the  discharge  of  a 
few  patararoes,  paraded  in  front  of  the  post-office,  was 
the  signal  for  the  application  of  the  blazing  faggot  to  the 
various  bonfires  which  soon  illuminated  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hills. 


*  I^eople — all  her  relations  and  kindred,  even  to  the 
tenth  degree. 


At  an  Irlrii  wedding,  the  absence  of  a  piper  would 
have  been  deemed  an  unlucky  omen.  One  had  accord- 
ingly been  engaged  for  the  occasion ;  who,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  majesty's  officer,  tuned  his  chsnter  in  an 
attempt  to  play  «  God  save  the  King ;"  but  either  from 
force  of  habit  or  national  feeling,  he  involuntarily  broke 
into  **  Erin  go  Bragh" — a  lapse  from  loyalty  which  was 
punished  by  the  agreeable  penalty  imposeil  on  the  Bear^ 
haven  Orpheus,  of  swallowing,  at  a  draught,  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  to  the  health  of  the  king  and  (as  the  piper  in- 
sisted on  adding)  the  captain  !  This  feat  performed,  the 
pipes  were  silent  for  the  rest  of  that  night. 

Within,  all  was  unbounded  joy  and  gaiety — without, 
noisy,  uproarious,  but  still  most  good-humoured  mirth. 
Barrels  of  ale  and  tubs  of  whiskey  were  consumed,  on 
the  happy  occasion,  to  the  health  of  the  captain  and  hb 
lady.  Nor  was  the  memory  of  the  "*oulil  ioitit"  her 
grandfather,  forgotten  ;  for,  with  all  the  pride  of  their 
country,  they  had  canonised  /um  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours. 

At  length,  t?ie  stocking'  having  been  thrown  in  the 
old  Irish  fashion,  the  captain  was  escorted  to  his  cham- 
ber-door by  the  four  young  mids,  his  bridemen,  where 
we  shall  leave  him  to  his  happiness,  while  we  join  the 
merry  party  below  in  "  midnight  dance  and  revelry,"  ' 
which  were  enjoyed  until  all  parties  were  compelled  U  - 
seek  a  brief  repose. 

The  morning  broke  with  a  fine  clear  northwester ;  by 
noon,  bluepeter  at  the  fore,  and  topsails  loose,  gave  the 
dread  signal  of  departure.  The  whole  population  of 
this  «  vlHma  Thule**  were  in  motion.  The  frigate  was 
hove  short  on  her  anchor — the  captain's  barge  in  wait- 
ing. Greetings  and  congratulations  were  interrupted 
by  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  painful  farewell.  At 
three  p.  it.  thd  worthy  captain,  with  his  lovely  and 
honoured  bride,  embarked  from  the  very  rock  on  which 
the  lowly  cottage  in  which  she  had  been  bom  and  rear- 
ed, was  founded ;  where,  receiving  and  bestowing  the 
tender  embraces  of  family  and  friends,  this  admirable 
woman  (who  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  lived  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  her  husband)  took  a  long  fare- 
well ef  the  land  of  her  birth,  cheered  by  the  blessings 
of  a  thousand  yoices,  as  The  Bride  of  Bearhaven  / 


Wxt  Automaton  <Ehrj9ii  ^laser. 

The  following  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  the  Automaton  Chess  Player,  is  translated  from  the 
French  Journal  La  Garde  J^aHonaU  As  a  connected 
history  of  the  remarkable  success  of  this  celebrated  in- 
vention, it  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  appearance  of  the  most  bril- 
liant phenomenon  attracted  more  attention  in  the  learned 
world,  than  that  of  the  Automaton  Chess  Player,  in- 
vented by  Baron  Kempelen. 

This  automaton  was  first  known  at  Presburgh,  in 
1770.  It  challenged  the  best  players  to  combat,  from 
which  it  was  always  sure  to  come  off  victorious.  We 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  delight  with  which  the 
foreign  journals  relatod  the  wonders  performed  by  this 
marvelous  machine,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  the  flattery 
lavished  upon  the  inventor:  a  second  Prometheus,  he 
had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  his  work. 

Every  possible  combination  of  chess-playing  appeared 
to  have  been  foreseen  by  his  genius,  so  admirably  did 
the  movements  of  the  automaton  accord  with  those  of 
his  adversary. 

Public  curiosity,  excited  by  such  repeated  descrip- 
tions, soon  assembled  at  Presburgh  a  numerous  concourse 
of  amateurs,  mechanics,  and  artists. 

The  reception  room  of  the  Baron  Kempelen  was  con- 
tinually thronged. 

The  automaton,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  turban,  and 
the  rich  costume  of  an  Asiatic  sultan,  was  seated  before 
a  chess-board,  covered  with  his  pieces,  and  placed  upon 
a  cabinet  three  feet  high,  two  in  width,  and  five  in  length, 
and  moved  on  rollers. 

In  this  cabinet,  the  wheels,  the  cylinders,  and  levers 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  are  placed.  Before 
the  automaton  commenced  playing,  the  inventor  care- 
fully opened  the  doors  one  after  the  other,  and  remarked 
upon  the  multiplicity  of  wheel-work  with  which  it  was 
filled,  showing  it  to  be  impossible  to  place  any  one  within. 
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As  soon  as  •  player  exhibited  faimaelf,  the  exhibitor, 
fbmished  with  aa  iron  key,  wound  up  the  machine  with 
a  studied  gravity,  when  the  noise  of  the  wheels  could  be 
distinctly  heard  catching  in  a  cog-wheel  like  that  of  a 
clock. 

The  eyes  of  the  automaton  were  then  cast  down  on 
the  chess-board,  and  after  some  moments  of  apparent 
meditation,  he  slowly  raised  his  arm,  directed  it  to  the 
piece  which  he  wished  to  take,  seized  it  firmly  between 
his  fingers,  raised  it,  and  moved  it  to  the  square  where 
it  should  be  placed.  It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
concert him  by  a  wrong  movement;  the  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  rules  seemed  to  make  his  brow  darken ; 
he  shook  his  head  as  a  sign  of  discontent,  and  replaced 
the  piece  ill-plaj^ed  to  the  square  from  which  it  came. 

When  it  was  about  to  announce  a  check,  the  lips  of 
the  automaton  were  agitated,  and  there  escaped  a  hoarse 
sound  like  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  chct  or  che, 
which,  ihough  feebly  articulated,  was  sufficient  to  warn 
the  adversary. 

Thus  nothing  which  could  complete  the  illusion  had 
been  neglected;  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
surprise  of  the  spectator  began  to  diminish ;  the  more 
*  the  movements  of  the  automaton  were  executed  with 
.promptness  and  facility,  the  more  it  became  evident  that 
w  they  were  subjected  to  a  directing  force.  The  inventor 
himself  acknowledged  it;  but  what  was  this  invention 
so  skilful,  and  in  a  game  too  in  which  one  can  excel 
only  after  close  study  and  long  practice  1  Every  eye  in- 
tently fixed  upon  Mr.  Kempelen,  sought  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover in  his  looks,  in  his  manner,  in  his  slightest  gesture, 
some  indication  of  the  means  which  he  employed ; 
sometimes  he  turned  his  back  to  the  table^  and  again 
walked  away  several  steps,  leaving  the  automaton  to 
move  once  or  twice  in  succession  without  approaching 
it  He  moved  the  table  to  any  situation  the  spectator 
wished,  thus  rendering  all  communication  with  the  floor 
or  the  next  room  impossible. 

The  examination  to  which  the  machine  had  been  snb- 
mttted,  removed  all  supposition  that  a  child  er  dwarf 
could  be  concealed :  besides,  how,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cabinet,  almost  hermetically  closed,  could  they  see  and 
direct  the  play  of  a  chess-board  upon  the  table  above  1 

The  mystery  remamed  a  long  time  impenetrable. 
Master  of  its  secrets,  the  automaton  visited  the  capitals 
of  Germany  and  France ;  every  where  it  was  received 
with  extreme  curiosity,  and  often  excited  transports  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  Arriving  in  Paris,  in  1785,  his 
star  became  dim  before  the  celebrated  players  of  the  Re- 
gent Cofiee  House.  But  one  can,  without  shame,  ac- 
knowledge themselves  conquered  by  the  Philidors,  and 
the  Legals,  and  have  yet  a  brilliant  career  to  run.  On 
its  return  to  Berlin,  the  automaton  challenged  all  the 
lords  of  the  court  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  was  even 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  playing  with  this  prince,  a 
great  amateur  of  chess.  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
Frederick,  at  a  great  expense,  became  master  of  the  ma- 
chine and  its  secret;  a  minute  account  developed  to  him 
all  the  mysteries  of  this  innocent  magic.  From  that 
time  the  delusion  vanished  ;  the  automaton,  dethroned, 
disdained,  covered  with  dust,  was  exiled  to  the  obscure 
apartment  of  the  palace,  where  it  remained  nearly  thirty 
years  hidden  and  forgotten. 

It  owes  its  resurrection,  in  part,  to  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  at  Berlin.  It  was  taken  from  ite  obscurity, 
recovered  ita  former  splendour,  and,  proud  of  having  tri- 
umphed over  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz,  it  agal.i 
commenced  its  travels.  London  and  Paris  received  it 
with  renewed  pleasure. 

We  will  pass  rapidly  over  some  years  of  the  adven- 
turous life  of  our  hero.  Accompanied  by  an  exhibitor 
educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Kempelen,  and  always 
wonderfuily  aided  by  his  directing  power,  without  which 
it  could  not  move  a  step,  the  automaton  sought  eagerly 
•very  occasion  to  distinguish  itself,  and  never  quitted 
the  battle  field  without  being  able  to  say  with  Cssar, — 
VcTiif  vidi,  vici.  At  length,  preceded  by  an  unprece- 
dented reputation,  it  arrived  at  the  court  of  Bavaria. 
There  the  astonishment  and  enthusiasm  which  its  play 
never  failed  to  excite,  were  renewed.  So  great  was  the 
impression  it  made,  that  Prince  Eugene  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  becoming  possessor  of  this  chef 
d'oeuvre,  and  to  be  initiated  Iq  the  occult  science  whiph 
performed  so  many  wonders.  This  wish  was  gratified ; 
and  the  price  of  his  initiation  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of 
80,000  francs. 


The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  veil  was  to  be 
raised,  when  he  was  to  know  this  invisible  genius,  this 
superior  intelligence  which  ruled  the  chess-board.  He 
was  left  alone  with  the  exhibitor,  who,  for  the  whole  ex- 
planation, opened  both  doors  of  the  machine  at  once ; 
the  wheels  had  disappeared ;  a  man,  a  true  chess  player, 
occupied  their  place.  He  was  seated  upon  a  low  cricket, 
with  rollers,  and  seemed  very  ill  at  ease.  We  can  judge 
what,  at  this  sight,  was  the  disenchantment  of  the  new 
purchaser.  The  solution  of  the  principal  problem  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  juggler's  trick.  These  levers,  these 
cog-wheels,  this  cylinder,  were  but  thin  paper  cuttings, 
placed  on  partitions  and  removed  at  will 

Whilst  the  examination  of  the  interior  mechanism 
took  place,  as  the  doors  only  opened  one  after  another, 
the  player  was  concealed  in  the  back  of  the  automaton, 
his  limbs  folded  under  him,  sometimes  leaning  to  the 
opposite  side,  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands  before 
him  ;  he  thus  by  turns  hid  himself  as  the  doors  opened 
alternately.  One  or  two  repetitions  were  sufficient  to 
habituate  him  to  this  exercise,  and  to  teach  him  first  to 
turn  the  crank  for  directing  the  arm  of  the  automaton, 
then  to  put  in  motion  the  elastic  spring  which  was  to 
move  the  fingers;  and  last,  to  pull  the  cord  that  the 
automaton  might  give  utterance  to  the  word  check. 

The  player  is  lighted  in  his  box  by  a  taper,  and  has 
before  him  a  chess-board  on  which  all  the  squareji  are 
numbered :  another  chess-board,  likewise  numbered,  is 
placed  in  the  ceiling  above  his  bead,  and  forms  the  re- 
verse of  that  upon  which  the  automaton  plays.  The 
pieces  strongly  magnetised  at  their  base,  by  their  attrac- 
tion open  some  little  traps  adapted  to  each  square  of  this 
back  board.  The  player,  attentive  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  traps,  knows  precisely  the  move  played  by  his  ad- 
versary ;  he  immediately  repeata  this  move  upon  his  own 
chess-board ;  plays  his  own  move,  and  causes  it  after- 
wards to  be  done  by  the  automaton. 

The  ingenious  means  invented  to  establish  a  connect 
tion  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  machine 
alone  fixed  the  attention  of  the  prince ;  perhaps  he 
found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  the  secret  He  said  no- 
thing, and  even  amused  himself  awhile  in  the  presence 
of  some  intimate  friends  in  playing  the  part  of  exhibitor. 
But  that  he  might  enjoy  his  knowledge  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  was  necessary  that  a  skilful  player  should  be 
employed,  which  would  have  soon  opened  all  eyes,  and 
given  a  key  to  the  enigma. 

The  prince  found  himself  reduced  to  this  alternative : 
ehber  to  employ  this  skilful  player,  or  again  to  condemn 
the  automaton  to  obscurity.  He  was  uncertain  what 
part  to  take,  when  Mr.  M^ — ^1,  that  skilful  mechanist, 
who  separated  himself  with  regret  from  his  beloved  pupil, 
asked  the  favour  to  continue  the  exhibition  of  ita  bril- 
liant talenta,  engaging*  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sum 
disbursed.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
M— e — 1  left  Bavaria,  and  exhibited  the  automaton  with 
gpreat  success.  He  was  received  in  Franto  and  England 
like  an  old  acquaintance  of  whom  we  just  retain  a  recol- 
lection ;  it  seemed  to  have  renewed  ita  youth  ;  although 
the  reign  of  sorcerers  had  passed  away,  it  still  possessed 
the  power  to  fascinate  every  eye ;  in  more  simple  lan- 
guage, it  always  astonished  Hf  the  ingenuity  of  ita  ma- 
chinery, and  the  skill  of  ita  concealed  player.  To  one 
or  two  celebrated  players  was  confided  the  internal  direc* 
tion  of  the  automaton ;  Mr.  B — t,  in  Paris,  and  Mr. 
L — w — s,  in  London,  made  it  triumph  without  difficulty 
over  all  who  presented  themselves  for  combat;  when 
Mr.  M — e — ^1  formed  the  plan  of  working  on  the  curi- 
osity of  several  cities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Hol- 
land, where  the  automaton  had  never  been.  *  To  accom- 
plish that  design,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  traveling  companion  who  had  a  superior  knowledge 
of  chess ;  he  proposed  this  plan  to  Mr.  M.,  a  very  amia- 
ble and  lively  man,  who  consented  to  accompmny  him, 
and  become  bis  associate  in  the  benefita  of  the  enterprise. 

The  most  complete  success  signalised  the  course  of 
our  travellers.  •  Wherever  they  pitched  their  tento,  spec- 
tators gathered  in  crowds  to  witness  the  combat.  The 
automaton,  like  a  chevalier  in  a  tournament,  offered  to 
his  antagonist  the  advantages  of  arms  and  gpround,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  chess,  the  pawn  and  first 
move,  notwithstanding  which  he  was  always  successful. 

The  speculation  was  profitable ;  perfect  harmony  ex- 
isted between  the  associates,  whose  accounta  were  re^- 
larly  settled  with  scrupulous  exactness.  After  a  while, 
however,  Mr.  M    o    1  owed  the  player  a  large  sum ;  of 


which,  under  different  pretexts,  he  delayed  the  paynMat 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month.  A  year  thus 
passed  away,  and  Mr.  M  o  I  refused  to  settle  the  ac- 
count, when  M ^t  found  an  inftdUUe  means  to  de- 
cide it 

The  automaton  was  then  at  Amsterdam ;  the  King  of 
Holland  had  eariy  in  the  morning  engaged  a  fourth  part 
of  the  hall  and  jradd  for  it  a  sum  in  florins  equivakm  to 
8000  francs ;  Mr.  M — e— 4  ran  to  announce  this  news 
to  his  associate.  They  breakfasted  gaily  together;  Mr. 
M — e — 1  hastened  to  make  the  necessary  preparatiens  to 
receive  the  king;  the  assembly  were  to  meet  at  hajf  past 
twelve ;  twelve  struck,  and  the  player,  who  should  have 
been  in  his  machine,  is  not  yet  at  his  post ;  Mr.  M — e — I, 
out  of  patience,  went  to  enquire  the  cause  of  this  de- 
lay.    What  is  his  astonishment  to  find  Mr.  M 1  in 

bed,  and  trembling  as  with  an  ague  fit  What  do  I  see! 
What  is  the  matter  t  /have  a  fever.  What  is  that  you 
say  1  you  tirere  well  enough  an  hour  since.  Fet,  it  ia 
a  thunder  ttroke, '  The  king  will  come.  He  will  gt 
a-way  attain.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  t  ThtU  the 
automaton  hat  a  fever.  A  truce  to  your  jokes.  It  i» 
no  laughing  matter.  The  r^ipts  were  never  better. 
JRetum  the  money.  I  pray  you  get  up.^  Jbnp—nhle. 
I  will  go  call  a  physician.  Uteleea.  Is  there  then  no 
means  of  preventing  this  fever!  Fes/  one  only — it  it 
to  pay  me  the  1500  franct  you  owe  me.  Well,  be  it  so 
this  evening.  *Vo — no — thi»  moment.  Mr.  M  c  1 
seeing  no  other  alternative,  went  for  the  money.  The 
cure  was  wonderful ;  the  automaton  never  played  better. 
The  king  did  not  play,  only  he  advised  his  minister  of 
war,  who  played  for  him.  The  coalition  wero  completely 
beaten ;  but  the  defeat  was  laid  entirely  to  the  account 
of  the  responsible  minister. 

The  expedition  of  our  travellers  had  scarcely  teani- 
nated,  when  Mr.  M — e — 1  engaged  a  player  to  go  with 
him  to  America.  A  young  man,  a  native  of  MulhauseD, 
a  pupil  of  the  best  players  in  the  Regent  Cofiee  House, 
was  this  time  chosen  for  confidant  The  exbibilor  taught 
him  the  art  of  concealing  himself,  and  above  all,  not  to 
make  the  least  noise  which  would  excite  suspicion;  and 
finished  his  instructions  with  these  words : — **  If  yon 
should  hear  fire  cried,  don't  moave,  I  will  come  to  your 
aid.''  The  following  anecdote,  it  is  said,  determined 
Mr.  M — c — 1  .to  give  this  advice  to  those  he  initisted. 

In  some  of  his  early  travels,  he  was  mt  a  Gennan 
city  where  was  a  celebrated  juggler,  a  pupil  of  the  Gonas 
and  Pinetts,  giving  exhibitions. 

The  automaton  soon  eclipsed  the  juggler,  who,  piqoed 
and  jealous,  went  to  see  fcds  rival ;  guessed  the  secret, 
and  aided  by  a  confederate,  all  of  a  sudden  cried  "  fire.** 
We  can  judge  the  alarm  of  the  spectators  ;  the  automa- 
ton in  his  fright  pushed  his  adversary  over,  and  rolled 
and  turned  himself  about ;  he  seemed  to  have  become 
ci^zy.  Fortunately,  Mr.  M  e  I  had  presence  of  niod 
enough  to  push  the  machine  briiind  a  curtain,  when  it 
soon  became  calm. 

The  trick  of  the  juggler  was  soon  discovered,  but  did 
him  no  good.    His  rival  still  bore  away  the  palm. 

The  automaton  has  spent  many  years  in  North  Aine- 
rica;  he  has  visited  successively  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada ;  he  is  now  exerdsiog  his 
talenta  in  South  America.  We  hope  to  see  an  accoaot 
of  his  travels  in  the  Palamede,  a  monthly  Review  of 
Chess,  published  by  Messrs.  Bourbonnaye  Sc  Mery. 


Fronn  the  London  Metr^[»olitaB. 
SONG. 
Oh !  can  I  forget,  as  I  bend  o*er  my  loom. 
So  many  long  hours  in  this  dark,  stifling  room. 
My  boyhood's  sweet  time  when  I  roamed  all  (he  day, 
Untamedly  glad  as  a  bird  in  ita  play  t 
Oh  !  can  I  forget,  when  my  own  darling  wife 
Is  soothing  her  hungry  ones,  calming  their  strife^ 
Her  tears  rolling  down  as  she  thinks  of  their  fate, 
How  fair  and  light-hearted  her  maidenly  state  ! 
Oh !  can  I  forget  with  lArhat  joy  and  what  pride 
I  saw  in  the  future  a  happy  fire-side, 
Where  our  M  age  ahould  rest  in  the  cradle  of  hone, 
Where,  when  Christmas  was  merry,  oar  children  should 

come? 
Alas !  for  the  boyhood  for  ever  departed ; 
Alas  !  for  the  maiden  so  fair  and  light-hearted ; 
Alas !  for  the  home  and  the  happy  ones  nigh ; 
God  help  us !  tre  live  but  to  toil  *^  to  die.       '•  ■• 


THE  ARISTOCRAT'S  WIFE. 
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From  Tait*8  Edinburgh  Magaaine. 

She  eitistQcmt'iS  QVCfe. 

▲   TALK    or   TBB   rRSTfCH    BXYVLVTIOK. 

*rhe  diateAu  d'ArneDtieres  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
lew  coontry-houses  in  F^muee  which  esn  pretend  to  rival- 
ship  with  the  rural  residences  of  Great  Britain.  The 
finest  of  your  English  parks  is  but  a  favoured  **  bit"  of 
Baturs  ;  an  anwalled  or  enfenced  portion  of  landscape, 
trained  by  the  band  of  art  to  resemble  the  more  pio- 
taresqne  districts  of  the  island.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  country  seat  are  not 
only  artificial,  but  aim  at  distinguishing  themselves  from 
the  Tolgar  commonplace  of  nature.  The  lily  must  be 
painted — the  violet  perfumed.  Plants  are  marshaled 
as  in'  the  ranks  of  a  regiment — forest  trees  trimmed  and 
trained  as  for  the  bandbox  of  an  artificial  florist.  The 
garden  contains  as  much  marble  or  granite  as  shrubs  or 
soil.  Balustrades  of  stone  supply  the  use  of  the  fra- 
grant fence  of  swiietbriar ;  and  the  stately  vase,  upon  its 
pedestal,  usurps  in  the  shrubbery  the  place  of  the  gum- 
dstns  or  rhododendron.  The  French,  regarding  this 
omato  artificiality  as  an  evidence  of  cost  and  care,  will 
not  believe  that  English  people  allow  the  lime  trees  on 
their  lawns  to  extend,  untrimmed,  their  luxuriant  branches, 
from  any  other  motive  than  an  economy  of  labour. 

I  admit  that  at  Armentieres  things  are  no  better  or- 
dered  than  elsewhere.  The  mansion  is  surrounded  by 
the  Qsoal  intersections  of  rectangular  sanded  walks,  and 
box-edged  parterres  ;  a  terrace  overlooking  a  muddy 
canal;  a  few  stone  basins,  full  of  grass-green  tritons 
and  nereids,  each  capable  of  throwing  up  a  fountain, 
were  the  leaden  pipes  less  full  of  chinks,  and  the  stag- 
nant water  in  which  they  are  dabbling  less  full  of  tad- 
poles ;  a  grove  of  chestnut  trees,  whose  tall,  straight 
stems  stand  formally  arranged,  like  the  pipes  of  an 
organ ;  and  a  wilderness  of  weeds  and  cinque-foil  be- 
yond,  which  passes  under  the  honorary  denomination  of 
park.  Such  are  the  features  of  Armentieres.  Tet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  beautiful  residence ;  for  the  plea&ure- 
gronnds  are  fortunately  small;  and  nature  has  done 
wonders  for  the  environs  of  a  place  where  art  exhibits 
only  those  fontastic  tricks  which,  instead  of  playing  be- 
fore high  heaven,  she  would  do  well  to  restrict  to  the 
decorations  of  an  opera-house.  Below  the  limits  o(  the 
hard,  stiff  gardens,  lies  a  deep  and  richly  wooded  ravine, 
with  a  brook  leaping  along  the  bottom  ;.  and  lieyond  the 
opposite  bank,  extends  a  heathy  forest,  intersected  with 
hoary  masses  of  rock— one  portion  thickly  grown  with 
the  noblest  timber,  another  partially  cleared,  and  ren- 
dered picturesque  by  its  patches  of  silver  birch  trees, 
Spanish  chestnuts,  and  straggling  juniper.  Situated  on 
the  confines  of  the  estates  of  the  house  of  Bourbon- 
Conde,  you  may  ride  ten  miles  from  Armentieres  to  the 
palace  of  Chantilly,  through  a  succession  of  forest 
scenery  worthy  some  Tuscan  romance,  or  the  pages  of 
Hobbima. 

Leon  d* Armentieres,  who,  at  the  epoch  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  occupied 
the  chateau  and  its  dependencies,  was  a  fine,  open- 
spirited  young  man  of  four  and  twenty,  bom  amid  the 
terrors  of  the  revolution,  and  appaitently  foredoemed  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  noble  birth  by  a  life  of  penury  and 
privation.  But,  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  a  grate- 
ful recollection  on  the  part  of  the  new  emperor,  of  some 
trifling  service  rendered  him  in  his  earlier  days  by  the 
Baron  d' Armentieres,  produced  an  unexpected  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  They  were  sought  out  in 
their  obscure  retreat,  and  loaded  with  the  favours  of 
government.  The  baron  soon  obtained  means  of  re- 
deeming his  confiscated  estates;  and  nothing  but  his 
untimely,  death  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz  prevented  him 
from  rising  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  Within 
a  few  months  of  the  fatal  event,  the  baroness  fell  a  victim 
to  affliction,  bequeathing  their  only  son  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  emperor ;  and  Leon  d*Armentieres-— enrolled, 
accordingly,  at  ten  years  of  age,  among  the  pages  of  the 
imperial  household — mechanically  adopted  those  views, 
sentiments,  and  principles,  with  which  gratitude  had  in- 
spired his  parents.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
in  France — Montesquieus,  Narbonnes,  BreteuUs — were 
already,  indeed,  in  seivice  at  the  Tuileries;  and,  but 
that  Leon  had  flattered  himself  he  should  be  honoured, 
on  attaining  the  fitting  age,  with  a  military  appointment, 
he  might  have  congratulated  himself  on  his  good  for- 


tune, when,  on  entering  his  eighteenth  year,  the  empe- 
ror selected  him  as  equerry  to  the  newly  bom  King  of 
Rome.  It  was  ramoured,  indeed,  in  the  imperial  circle, 
that  the  Baroness  d' Armentieres,  whose  early  death  was 
produced  by  the  loss  of  her  husband  on  the  field  of  bat^ 
tie,  had  personally  implored  the  emperor  to  spare  her 
only  son  from  the  fatal  ranks  of  his  army.  But  Leon 
himself  cherished  an  embittering  suspicion  that  the  great 
soldier  did  not  judge  him  worthy  to  serve  under  his  ban- 
ners ;  and  a  disgust  against  the  splendid  servitude  in 
which  he  was  enlisted  took  possession  of  his  bosom. 

For  some  years  past,  indeed,  the  chief  pleasure  of 
Leon's  life  had  consisted  in  such  visits  to  the  chateau 
d' Armentieres  as  his  duties  at  the  Tuileries  would  per- 
mit— the  chateau  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  he  had 
inhabited  for  several  years  of  his  existence.  To  Aim 
every  tree  of  the  domain  was  familiar,  every  hill  a  friend- 
ly object  The  verdure  of  Fontainebleau  or  Compiegne 
never  appeared,  in  hit  eyes,  to  rival  that  of  his  own  fine 
woods.  No  where  was  the  climate  so  wholesome — ^no 
where  the  field  sports  so  exhilarating.  There  he  was  an 
object  of  universal  interest ;  the  very  woodcutters  could 
date  the  day  and  the  hour  of  his  birth — nay !  the  blind 
beggar,  statiof^ed  by  the  villagers  to  warm  himself  in  the 
sunshine,  safe  within  the  gates  of  the  avenue,  appeared 
to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  the  appi  caching 
footstep  was  that  of  the  young  Baron  d* Armentieres. 

The  place,  indeed,  was  but-  roughly  kept  up  during 
Leon's  minority.  The  shutters  of  the  grand  suite  of 
apartments  remained  closed,  except  when,  once  a  year 
or  so,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  mildew  from 
the  pictures  and  tapestry,  and  ascertain  how  far  moth 
and  rust  had  corrupted  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  avenue  and  court  of  honour  were  ob- 
structed by  trunks  of  trees  lying  seasoning  in  the  sun, 
preparatory  to  being  chopped  up  for  firewood  ;  and,  as 
to' the  gardens,  they  were  almost  as  luxuriant  and  beau- 
tiful as  if  there  existed  neither  a  gardener  nor  a  pruning- 
hook  in  France.*  But  all  this  disorder  afibrded  an 
agreeable  change  to  Leon  from  the  precise  precincts  of 
the  court ;  and  he  loved  the  very  weeds  of  the  flower- 
borders,  because  they  seemed  to  flourish  of  their  own 
accord. 

*<  Were  I  my  own  master,*'  cried  Jjeon,  every  time  he 
passed  the  gate  of  the  chateau  on  his  way  back  to  his 
official  duties,  **  I  would  never  quit  Armentieres." 

<*  You  fancy  so,  because  't  is  almost  the  only  thing  you 
are  not  af  liberty  to  do,"  observed  his  bosom  friend. 
Count  Philip  do  Bieteuil,  one  day,  when,  on  his  return 
from  a  sporting  September  week  of  holidays,  Leon  in- 
dulged in  his  usual  declaration. 

**  Partiality  to  one's  birth-place,  methinks,  is  no  very 
uncommon  failing,"  said  he,  moderating  his  indignation, 
as  he  leaned  back  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  in  an 
antechamber  of  the  palace  at  St.  Cloud,  where  Breteuil 
and  himself  were  officiating  in  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointments. 

**  No ;  for  what  is  it  but  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
modifications  of  human  self-sufficiency  V* 

**  Well,  then— egotism  apart — surely  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  preferring,  for  my  residence,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  kingdom  1" 

**  Fontainebleau  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  kingdom,"  replied  Breteuil,  with  provoking  calm- 
ness ;  **  yet  you  were  as  much  bored  these  last  week,  as 
if  you  had  "been  camping  with  some  roving  tribe  in 
Stony  Arabia." 

*'  With  or  without  a  sufficient  reason  then,  give  roe 
leave  to  assert  that  I  love  the  home  of  my  fathers  beyond 
all  other  places  under  the  ^ftOopy  of  heaven." 

«  You  love  the  home  of  your  father's  son,  I  fancy," 
replied  Breteuil,  playing  with  his  sword-knot.  **You 
find  yourself  a  little  king  in  your  little  chateau.  We  all 
like  to  sovei'eignise  when  and  where  we  are  able." 

«*  To  prove  how  completely  you  mistake  my  motives, 
know  that  my  present  partiality  for  Armentieres  is  trifling 
compHred  with  the  love  I  bore  the  place  on  quitting  it, 
at  ten  years  old — at  the  time  when  I  and  Margaret  used 
to  wander  through  the  woods  in  springtime,  making  gar- 
lands of  wild  anemones  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

«*  And  who  is  Margaret  1     Your  sister  1" 

« I  am  an  only  child.  Margaret  was  a  little  girl  nursed 
and  reared  by  the  porter's  wife." 

*'  A  pretty  playmate,  truly,  for  the  young  chatelain ! 
What  might  be  her  name  1" 

'*  The  young  chatelain  never  enquired.    She  was  al- 


ways.<  Margaret'  to  me,  unloM,  indeed,  when  I  called  her 
my  little  wife." 

«*  And  what  do  you  call  her  nvw  i?"    • 

**  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  these  ten  years  past 
Margaret  wac  taken  home  from  her  foster-mother  about 
the  period  I  entered  the  Tuileries ;  and,  by  this,  she  is 
probably  the  portly  wife  of  some  grocer  of  the  Rue  St 
Denis." 

"  I  wonder  you  never  sought  her  out,  that  for  once  you 
might  insure  becoming  sympathy  in  your  passion  for  the 
old  oak  trees  of  Armentieres  f  said  Breteuil,  with  a  sneer. 
**  But,  d  propoe,  to  love  and  matrimony,  I  have  news  for 
you.  Who,  think  you,  is  going  to  be  noosed  in  the 
silken  chain !" 

"  If  I  am  to  guess  the  least  likely  man  in  Paris,  allow 
me  to  name  yourself." 

^  Right  for  once — ^you  have  hit  the  mark." 

*<  How  !"  cried  Leon,  who  had  intended  a  mere  plea- 
santry ;  **  ^011,  my  dear  count,  are  reailtf  going  to  be 
married  1" 

<*  So  the  emperor  informs  me ;  and  he  is  apt  to  be  cor- 
rect on  such  points." 

"And  to  whom  1" 

**  To  a  Mademoiselle  Oallien,  or  Galiand,  or  some  such 
person." 

"  The  proposition,  then,  did  not  spring  from 'yourself ; 
the  lady  is  not  of  your  own  selection  ?" 

**No;  I  asked  the  emperor  for  the  means  of  paying 
my  debta ;  and  he  was  not  only  so  liberal  as  to  affi>rd 
them,  but  to  throw  me  a  wife  into  the  bargain.  He  be- 
stows upon  me  the  only  child  of  a  receveur-giiUraly  and 
an  aid-de-campehip.  The  marriage  contract  is  to  be 
signed  to-night ;  to-morrow  the  marriage  will  be  solem- 
nised at  StRoch;  and,  if  the  emperor  deigns  to  Usten  to 
my  next  request  as  graciously  as  to  the  last,  I  shall  set 
off  on  the  following  day,  to  accompany  him  to  Rusna." 

« Mademoiselle  Gallien  or  Galiand  is  much  indebted 
to  your  gallantry,"  said  Leon.  <«  But  don't  you  invite 
me  to  your  wedding  1" 

*<  The  emperor  further  informs  me  you  are  to  be  my 
brideman.  So  be  ready  to  accompany  me,  at  seven  this 
evening,  to  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  when  I  am  to  be  pre- 
sented to  my  bride,  in  order  to  present  ho*  with  a  few 
thousand  livres  worth  of  diamonds,  as  marriage  gifts,  at 
the  expense  of  their  imperial  majesties." 

Even  trained  as  Leon  had  been  in  the  heartlessness  of 
a  court,  there  was  something  in  the  cool  insensibility  of 
Breteuil,  that  excited  his  disgust.  He  attired  himself  for 
the  ceremonial  of  the  evening  with  an  involuntary  feel- 
ing of  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate  girl  about  to 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  repair  the  disorders  of  a  liber- 
iine ;'  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  piquant  sallies  m'  the 
bridegroom,  as  they  ascended  the  grand  staircase  of  a  fine 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  The  names  of 
"  Messieurs,  the  Count  Philippe  de  Breteuil,  and  the 
Baron  Leon  d'Armentieres,"  were  loudly  announced  by 
a  succession  of  domestics ;  and  Monsieur  *«  Gallien  or 
Galiand,"  with  whom  Breteuil  had  already  had  repeated 
intepriews  at  the  house  of  his  man  of  business,  advanced 
to  the  very  door  of  the  antechamber  to  weLome  bis  noble 
son-in-law.  Leon  cast  a  mistrustful  glance  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  old  financier,  who,  it  was  clear,  had 
made  a  mere  bargain  of  his  daughter ;  for  Galiand  was 
to  become  Monsieur  le  Baron  when  his  child  became 
Madame  la  Comtesse.  The  rich  upstart  was  to  be  en- 
nobled— the  impoverished  peer  enriched :.  all  this  formed 
part  of  Napoleon's  favourite  system  of  <'  fusion." 

«*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  Breteuil's  sake,  that  the  young 
lady  may  possess  a  more  prepossessing  face  than  her 
father,"  thought  Leon,  as  they  followed  the  pompous 
guidance  of  his  host  through  a  suite  of  sumptuous  cham- 
bers ;  in  the  furthest  of  which  stood  a  writing  table, 
surrounded  by  lawyers,  and  a  lovely  young  woman, 
attired  in  bridal  white,  surrounded  by  a  posse  of  female 
relatives.  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  or  more  grace- 
ful than  the  air  with  which  she  returned  the  salutations, 
and  accepted  the  bouquet,  almost  contemptuously  offered 
to  her  by  Breteuil ;  and  even  the  latter  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  quiet  dignity  of  her  de- 
meanour. At  her  father's  suggestion,  the  contents  of 
the  marriage  articles  were  now  hastily  run  over  by  the 
notary  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  start  from  Leon  on 
hearing  the  name  of  tb^  bride  recited  as  **  Marie  Mar- 
guerite Galiand,"  no  one  gave  evidence  of  having  listened 
to  a  syllable.  The  ladies  present  were  occupied  in  ad- 
miring the  rich  lace  of  which  Mary  Margaret's  dress  was 
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composed ;  and  the  men,  the  dauntless  audacity  with 
which  the  aristocratic  bridegroom  supported  the  ignomi- 
nious  publicity  of  his  pauperism. 

The  notary  bowed  his  head  at  the  concIuiioD  of  the 
last  page,  in  token  that  his  task  was  over ;  on  which  the 
count  offered  his  hand  to  the  lady,  (through  whom  he 
found  himself  endowed  with  half  a  million  lawful  money 
of  the  realm,)  to  lead  her  to  the  table  whereon  the  parch- 
ments were  extended.  The  pen  was  placed  in  her  hand ; 
and  while,  below  the  hurried  signature  it  served  to  trace, 
all  the  illustrious  personages  present  were  inscribing 
their  names  as  witnesses  of  the  covenant,  Breteuil  took 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  notice  of  mademoiselle, 
his  friend  and  brideman.  Baron  Leon  d'Armentieres. 
The  young  baron  advanced,  at  the  summons  of  Breteuil, 
to  pffer  the  customary  compliments.  But,  as  their  eyes 
met,  the  ejaculation  of  **  Margaret''  on  one  sidb,  and 
<*  Leon"  on  the  other,  instantly  cut  short  all  form  of 
speech;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  count 
gleaned,  from  their  hurried  explanations,  that  he  was 
about  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  little  wife  of  bis  young 
friend.  Tes !  the  future  Madame  la  Comtesse  Philippe 
de  Breteuil  had  actually  been  ushered  into  life  as  the 
nursUng  of  the  porter's  wife  of  the  chateau  d'Armen- 
tieres. 

Old  GUliand  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  mysterious 
nobodies  whose  fortune  became  magnified  with  such  in- 
credible rapidity,  in  the  commissariat  department  of  the 
army  in  Spain.  His  means  had  been  as  bumble  as  his 
origin,  even  so  lately  as  the  period  when  the  death  of  his 
young  wife,  in  childbed,  left  a  motherless  girl  upon  his 
hands;  yet  scarcely  had  Margaret  attained  her  tenth 
year,  when  a  mass  of  enormous  wealth  made  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  remove  his  future  heiress  from  her  ob- 
scure retreat,  to  be  trained  into  finished  courtliness  by 
the  experienced  hands  of  Madame  Campan.  The  ru- 
mour of  her  prospects  and  merits  now  reached  the  ear 
of  the  emperor,  and  determined  him  to -render  her  hand 
a  prize  for  one  of  his  indigent  adherents.  That  the  deli- 
cacy of  Mademoiselle  Galiand  could  be  wounded  by  this 
summary  mode  of  disposing  of  her  destinies,  never  en- 
tered into  his  high  and  mighty  calculations. 

**  And  thus,  my  dear  Leon,  the  fates  have  been  playing 
at  cross-purposes  with  our  fortunes,"  observed  Breteuil 
to  his  young  friend,  as  they  retired  together,  at  an  early 
hour  that  night,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  morrow.  « 'T  is  a  pity  but  I  had  earlier 
discovered  your  pre-engagement  with  my  betrothed ;  for 
it  is  probable  that  the  emperor  might  have  patched  up 
youf  affairs  with  her  dowry  as  readily  as  mine ;  while, 
to  mytelff  it  would  of  course  have  been  a  matter  of  in- 
diff^ence  to  be  indebted  for  the  indemnisation  of  my 
creditors  to  some  other  grocer's  daughter  or  chandler's 
widow." 

**  Margaret  is  neither  the  daughter  of  a  grocer  nor  the 
widow  of  a  chandler,  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied  Leon, 
in  a  tone  at  least  as  bitter  as  the  irony  of  his  companion; 
**  and  my  afl&irs,  I  thank  your  providence,  stand  in  no 
need  of  patching.    The  chateau  d'Armentieres " 

**  The  chateau  d'Armentieres  I  Still  and  always  the 
chateau  d'Armentieres!"  sneered  Breteuil,  who  had 
been  irritated  not  a  little  by  discovering,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  that  Mademoiselle  Galiand,  so  far  from 
being  touched  by  his  lofty  homage,  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  renewal  of  her  acquaintance  with  his  young 
brideman.  *'  Surely  we  have  heard  enough  of  the  cha- 
teau d'Armentieres  to-night,  to  last  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  Margaret  and  yourself  seem  to  yearn  grievously 
afkr  the  porter's  lodge,  in  which  she  received  her 
education ! — 

«<  A  lous  lee  cgbucs  blen  n6»,  que  la  patrie  est  ch^re.'  " 

Leon  forbore  to  reply.  He  was  ^ruminating  whether 
it  might  not  still  be  possible  to  rescue  his  dear  little  Mar- 
garet from  the  arms  of  the  callous  libertine  by  whom  she 
was  predestined  to  contempt  and  neglect.  But  his  cogi- 
tations prov^  infructuous.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  united  the  unloving  couple ;  on 
the  following  night,  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Breteuil 
took  possession  of  the  apartments  allotted  them  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  and,  on  the  following  month, 
the  bride  became  once  more  the  inmate  of  her  father,  at 
Craliand's  beautiful  villa  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency — 
Count  Philippe  de  Breteuil,  aid-de-camp  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  having  taken  his  departure  for  the  grand  army. 

During  the  intervening  period,  D^Armentieres  had 


found  no  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Breteuil.  The  whole  court  rang  with  praises 
of  her  beauty,  and  admiration  of  the  dignity  of  her 
demeanour;  yet  the  count  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
observing  to  Leon,  whenever  chance  threw  them  into  a 
Hte-d't^te — **  I  cannot  forgive  you,  my  dear  baron,  for 
having  neglected  to  inspire  poor  Margaret  with  some  in- 
sight into  men  and  things,  as  they  exist  in  the  every-day 
world,  instead  of  losing  your  time  pulling  posies  in  the 
woods  of  Armentieres.  It  is  your  fault,  rather  than 
mine,  that  my  wife  makes  her  first  appearance  at  court 
with  the  air  and  manners  of  a  kitchen-maid.  Thank 
heaven !  she  has  consented  to  pass  the  time  of  my  ab- 
sence in  retirement  with  her  father  and  his  low  asso- 
ciates. To  me,  it  would  be  worse  than  death  upon  the 
lance  of  a  Don  Cossack,  to  know  that  the  creature  was 
disgracing  me  by  exposing  her  gaucheriet  to  all  the  par^ 
venue  duchesses  of  Bonaparte's  mushroom  circle." 

Leon  was  not  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  reply, 
as  Breteuil  had  expected,  to  this  attack  upon  his  wife ; 
and  when  the  emperor  and  his  suite  quitted  Paris,  the 
young  man  judged  it  better  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  the 
unsatisfactory  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
**  Margaret"  of  his  early  years. 

There  was  one  spot,  however,  in  which  Margaret  was 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  first  visit  paid  by  the  baron  to 
the  home  of  his  infancy  insensibly  reconjured  up  beforei 
him  the  image  of  his  little  playfellow,  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  beautiful  woman,  radiant  with  jewels  and 
brocade,  whom  he  had  seen  presented  at  court  as  the 
Countess  de  Breteuil.  «  I  loved  her  best  in  her  little 
stuff  frock  and  cotton  apron,"  thought  he,  many  months 
after  her  marriage^  as  he  pursued  \na  way  along  the 
ravine  by  the  side  of  the  brook  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  gather,  and  crown  each  other  with  water- 
flowers  and  rushes.  <«  But  no  one  can  dispute  the  love- 
liness of  Madame  de  BreteuiL" 

It  did  not  surprise  him  to  learn  from  Guillot,  the  por- 
ter, that,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  beautiful  lady, 
from  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  had  vinted  Armen- 
tieres ;  passing  the  day  in  wandering  through  the  envi* 
runs,  and  conferring  happiness  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  district,  by  the  extent  of  her  benefiictions. 

«  You  should  have  seen  her  sitting  with  my  old  woman 
up  at  the  lodge,  monsieur  le  baron  I"  said  old  Guillot — 
"  arranging  in  our  press  the  stock  of  linen  with  which 
she  came  provided ;  and  looking  over  our  stock  of  furni- 
ture, to  discover  of  what  we  stood  in  need ;  and  sure 
enough,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Pierre  the  wagoner  left 
at  our  door,  for  our  use,  a  bed  and  buffet,  such  as  would 
do  honour  to  any  room  in  the  chateau  d'Armentieres  !" 

"  And  did  you  not  manage  to  learn  the  name  of  your 
strange  benefactress!"  enquired  I^eon. 

"The  ftVte— not  the  name,"  answered  Guillot.  «I 
found  out  that  the  beautiful  lady  vras  a  countess,  whose 
husband  is  absent  with  the  army ;  which  is  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  her  unhappiness,  poor  young  creature ! — ^fer 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  all  the  time  she  sat  talking  to 
my  old  woman ;  and  more  than  once  they  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  speak  freely, 
and  give  a  loose  to  her  feelings.  But  the  old  gentleman 
who  accompanied  her  (her  father,  I  believe — in  spite  of 
bis  age  and  infirmities,  so  cold,  and  so  stiff,  and  so  proud 
of  the  ribbon  at  his  button-hole !)  bade  her  recollect  her- 
self, or  recollect  her  promise,  or  something  of  the  sort 
And  then  she  dried  up  her  tears,  and  began  to  talk  of 
you,  sir ;  not  as  most  visiters  here  talk  of  you — ^to  en- 
quire how  many  horses  you  have  in  your  stable,  or  bow 
many  wild  boars  you  sent  home  last  hunting  season — 
but  whether  you  were  a  kind  master  to  your  people,  and 
a  good  landlord  to  the  poor." 

<*  You  gave  me  a  tolerable  character,  I  trust,  to  so 
pretty  a  lady  1"  enquired  Leon,  trying  to  smile. 

« I  rather  think  not,  sir.  The  moment  your  name 
was  mentioned,  piy-  old  woman,  as  usual,  began  to  sob 
and  whimper ;  and  to  talk  over  the  days  when  you  lived 
at  the  cba^«^.1|#h  your  tutor,  and  little  Margaret  was 
at  nurse  4niiHHi<l  you  used  to  play  together.  And 
when  my^H^HMi  gets  upon  the  chapter  of  Margaret, 
as  your  excM^Ps  well  aware,  she  never  knows  where 
to  stop';  anci  up  came  all  the  old  tales,  story  by  story,  of 
how  ypu  were  lost  together  in " 

«  And  what  said  the  countess  1"  demanded  Leon,  to 
spare  himself  the  well-known  tale. 

<*  Oh !  the  countess  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
sit  and  cry  for  company.    She  even  took  the  poor  with- 


ered hand  of  my  old  dame  between  her  two  fair  hamlsf 
and  carried  it  to  her  heart  and  her  lips,  as  if  to  comfort 
her.  And  seeing  that,  sir,  the  old  baron  bade  ber  not 
make  a  fool  of  herself;  and  went  and  ordered  round  the 
carriage  to  the  gate,  and  got  her  off  and  away." 

**  And  pray,  my  good  Guillot,  what  became  of  that 
said  little  Margaret,  the  nurse-child,  whom  you  and 
your  wife  remember  with  so  much  affi^ction  ?"  enquired 
d'Armentieres. 

**  She  died  young,  sir.  When  we  sent  to  ask  news  of 
the  girl,  of  her  aunt,  (the  rich  mercer's  wife,  who  placed 
her  here,)  soon  after  she  was  removed  from  our  care,  ws 
were  informed  that  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Margaret. 
I  should  not  wonder  but  her  death  was  caused,  poor  child, 
by  fretting  after  us  and  you,  monsieur  le  baron;  for 
Margaret  loved  you  dearly,  sir.  Margaret  would  sUrt 
up  from  her  play,  if  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  at  half 
a  league's  distance,  yonder  across  the  brook,  and  off,  like 
a  fawn,  to  try  to  catch  you.  Oftentimes  she  has  gone 
without  her  dinner,  watching  for  you  down  by  the  river 
side,  when  she  expected  you  home  from  fishing.  Yes ! 
Monsieur  Leon !  Yes  !  Margaret  loved  you  very,  wry 
dearly." 

"  And  did  this  beautiful  lady  from  Montmorency  mnke 
no  promise  of  returning  1"  enquired  the  baron,  uowilJ- 
ing  that  Guillot  should  perceive  how  much  he  was 
affected  by  these  assurances. 

<<  No,  sir — no  promiae  ;  she  enquired,  indeed,  when 
you  were  likely  to  visit  the  chateau,  and  I  told  her  not 
till  September ;  for  we  did  not  expect  you,  sir,  before  the 
crops  were  down,  and  the  harvest  fairly  over.  And  she 
said  that,  in  thai  case,  perhaps  she  might  come  again. 
'T  was  in  vain  my  old  woman  and  I  assured  her  that, 
any  way,  she  might  come,  and  take  her  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens, all  as  one  as  if  you  were  away ;  that,  by  being  * 
careful  to  keep  out  of  your  way,  she  need  be  nowise  a 
hindrance  to  you,  nor  you  to  her.  She  answered  some- 
thing about  intrusion ;  and,  as  September  is  near  at 
hand,  without  sign  or  token  of  her  return,  I  fear  she  will 
come  no  more." 

She  came,  however,  ere  Leon  had  been  many  days 
established  at  the  chiateau.  He  had  the  happiness,  as  he 
sat  meditating  in  one  of  the  shady  avenues  of  the  gar- 
dens, to  discern,  at  a  distance,  between  the  deaepit 
figures  of  Guillot  and  his  wife,  the  late  graceful  person 
of  the  Countess  de  Breteuil.  For  a  moment  he  wu 
uncertain  whether  to  advance  and  address  her,  or  leave 
her  in  ignorance  of  his  presence  at  the  chateau.  He 
was  convinced  that  Margaret  had  not  been  there,  had 
she  known  of  his  arrival  at  Armentieres.  But  to  Jtd 
her  present — there,  in  his  fiivourite  spot — there,  in  the 
beautiful  haunt  of  his  early  years — ^yet  make  no  sign, 
was  impossible.  Careful  only  to  avoid  compromisiDg 
the  mystery  which  Margaret  seemed  forcod  by  her  father 
to  maintain  towards  her  foster  parents,  he  hastened  to 
welcome  the  gentle  stranger  within  his  gates,  with  aU 
the  honours  x>f  deferential  hospitality. 

Madame  de  Breteuil  was  startled,  and  apparently  vexed 
by  the  predicament  in  which  she  had  placed  hersdf.  But 
Baron  Galiand,  to  whom  Leon  was  already  known  as 
the  friend  of  his  son-in-law,  willingly  accepted  the  coorte- 
sies  of  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. Pleading  the  privilege  of  his  age,  he  even  begged 
to  be  led  to  his  siesta,  after  the  excellent  collatioD  and 
choice  Bourdeaux  set  before  him  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Leon  and  Margaret,  sauntering  out  once  more  into  the 
sunny  gardens,  sat  down  together,  as  of  old,  in  a  shady 
nook,  and  poured  out  their  hearts  to  each  other  in  talk- 
ing of  the  past,  and  concealed  them  altogether  as  stu- 
diously while  talking  of  the  present,  or  surmising  of  the 
future ! 

Yet  Leon  fancied  he  could  disoem,  from  the  seomfsl 
smile  that  involuntarily  curved  the  beautiful  lip  of  }hs' 
garet  when  she  alluded  to  herself,  that  she  had  diseovered 
the  falseness  of  her  own  position,  the  hollowoess  of  her 
new  dignities ;  that  she  felt  her  beauty,  her  youth,  her 
talents,  her  higfa-mindedness,  to  be  Uirown  away  on  olfe 
who  affected  to  support,  with  fortitude,  their  union,  as  a 
penance  for  his  former  prodigality.  She  spoke  of  the 
court  as  a  place  she  had  visited  in  bitterness  and  loath- 
ing, and  would  willingly  renounce  for  ever;  and,thoo^ 
she  carefully  abstained  from  breathing  the  name  of  Phi- 
lippe de  Breteuil,  her  whole  deportment  testified  to  the 
sensitive  Leon  that  she  appreciated  the  worldhog  as  he 
deserved.  * 

*«  This  is  the  happiest  morning  I  have  spent  fbrystn . 
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cried  D'Armenlierei,  reloctaDtly  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  her  animated  &ce,  when  at  length  she  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  golden  light  of  evening  was  brightening 
around  them,  and  that  the  evoi  song  of  the  thrush  gave 
the  signal  for  her  departure.  **  Surely  you  will  come 
again— or  have  I  your  permission  to  offer  you  my  horn- 
ag^at  Montmorency  1" 

»  My  fiither  will  probably  invite  you  to  visit  us,"  she 
teplied ;  <*  but  let  me  forestall  the  request  by  reminding 
you  that  my  position  is  a  peculiar  one ;  assuring  you 
that  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  me  by  declining  the 
proposaL" 

Leon  did  not  remonstrate.  The  serene  composure  of 
Margaret's  manner  convinced  him  she  was  in  earnest 

Leon  d'Armentieres  was  soon  at  his  post  again,  in- 
volved anew  in  the  vortex  of  the  court ;  but  how  much 
wider  a  portion  did  the  chateau  now  claim  in  his  thoughts, 
connected  as  it  was  with  the  fairest  form  on  which  he 
had  ever  looked — ^with  the  sweetest  image  that  had  ever 
haunted  his  fancy !  He  thought  but  of  **  Margaret.'' 
Of  the  Countess  Philippe  de  Breteuil,  whose  beauty  was 
a  proverbial  word  at  court,  he  strove  to  banish  all  idea. 
He  wiahed  to  disencumber  the  recollection  of  *<  Marga- 
ret** of  that  which  rendered  it  painful  or  pernicious. 
Something  in  her  dignity  of  manner  and  sentiment, 
meanwhile,  overawed  every  libertine  project.  How 
manifest  was  her  superiority  to  all  around  her !  Her 
▼aio,  ambitious  Either,  hungering  after  ribands  and  titles ; 
her  heartless,  interested  husband,  ready  to  sell  his  hand 
and  nanie  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  the  courtly  minions. 
Iter  new  associates — all,  all  were  infinitely,  immeasurably 
beneath  her  standsrd  of  excellence :  nor  dared  he  pre- 
aume  to  bring  hii  own  merits  into  comparison  with  hers. 
He  felt  that  he  most  rest  sstisfied  with  the  place  in  her 
auctions,  secured  by  early  associations.  He  felt  that  a 
,  fatal  abyss  was  interposed  between  them. 

Ere  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  and  while  the  vivid 
impressions  made  upon  his  mind  at  his  last  visit  to  Ar- 
meotieres  retained  their  fullest  force,  rumours  which 
grierously  involved  the  name  of  Madame  de  Breteuil 
reached  the  ear  of  D'Armentieres.  Old  Galiand,  still 
connected  with  the  house  of  business  through  whose 
prosperity  he  had  risen  to  distinction,  became  involved  in 
a  bankrupU^,  created  by  the  already  failing  fortunes  of 
Napoleon.  Reduced  to  penury,  his  daughter's  fortune 
dissipated  to  fulfil  the  eiigagements  of  her  husband,  the 
old  man  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the 
society  of  the  child  for  whom  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
procure  a  home;  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  Tuileries 
that  Madame  de  Breteuil  would  derive  her  future  sub- 
subsistence  from  some  trifling  appointment  in  the  house- 
hold of  Maria  Louisa. 

«*  Poor  Margaret !"  was  Leon's  involuntary  ejacula- 
tioQ,  as  he  recalled  to  mind  her  expressions  of  disgust 
at  even  the  remote  prospect  of  such  a  destiny.  **  Mar- 
garet a  prisoner  at  the  Tuileries  Margaret  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  hollow  formalities  of  this  heartless  place — 
Margaret  compelled  to  be  grateful  for  the  bitter  bread  of 
arrvitode!" 

«  He  did  not  even  pause  to  remember  that  now  be  should 
daily  behold  her — that  now  he  should  enjoy  unintermit- 
ting  intercourse  with  his  friend.  He  recollected  only 
that  Margaret  would  be  humiliated — that  Margaret 
would  be  unhappy ;  and  hastily  sat  down  to  make  an 
ofier  to  old  Galiand  of  the  chateau  d'Armentieres  as  an 
asylum  for  himself  and  his  daughter,  at  least  till  the 
return  of  the  Count  de  Breteuil  should  provide  them 
with  a  more  appropriate  residence.  **  You  will  do  me  a 
favonr,"  he  wrote,  **  by  accepting  the  use  and  control  of 
my  establishment ;  for,  havjng  made  up  my  mind  to  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  chateau  for  a  year  to  come,  and 
onwilling  to  dismiss  domestics  who  have  been  faithful 
to  me  and  mine,  I  shall  be  puzzled  how  to  dispose  of 
them,  unless  you  kindly  consent  to  exercise  my  authority 
over  my  household." 

Leon  was  careful  to  address  his  proposals  to  the  old 
baron,  rather  than  to  Madame  de  Breteuil;  and  his  ex- 
pectations that  Galiand  would  be  less  surprised  than  flat- 
tered by  bis  kindness,  were  strictly  fulfilled.  And  thus, 
aorely  against  her  will,  Madame  de  Breteuil  found  her^ 
self  compelled  to  become  the  inmate  of  the  chateau 
d^Armentieres,  or  relinquiih  the  society  of  her  father ; 
for  she  perhaps  had  less  confidence  than  the  doting  baron 
in  Leon's  professions  of  a  determination  to  avoid  the 
place.  Those  professions,  nevertheless,  were  fulfilled  to 
tha  letter.    The  young  man  felt  pledged  by  a  solemn 


promise  to  Margaret — to  Margaiet,  poor  and  unpro- 
tected— almost  as  poor,  aimoat  as  unprotected,  as 
when  first  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  and  saluted  her 
by  the  name  of  his  little  wife.  Such  an  engagement 
was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  by  a  man  of  honour. 

At  length  arrived  letters  from  the  army — ^that  army 
which,  fbr  the  first  time,  was  experiencing  reverses  of 
fortune — proving  that  the  count  was  at  once  apprised  of 
the  ruin  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  the  generous  suc- 
cour afibrded  him  by  Leon  d'Armentieres.  "  I  find," 
wrote  the  noble  aid-de  camp,  **  that  the  inveterate  old 
fool,  Galiand,  has  pulled  the  devil  by  the  tail  to  some 
purpose,  and  gone  to  the  dogs,  from  whom,  I  fancy,  he 
originally  proceeded.  You  are  vastly  obliging,  my  dear 
Leon,  to  have  afforded  him  a  kennel.  My  wife  seems  to 
possess  the  Instinct  of  certain  animals,  who,  when  press- 
ed by  the  hunters,  return  to  die  at  the  place  from  whence 
they  started.  But  why  do  I  say  die,  since,  from  all  ac- 
counts, Madame  de  Breteuil  is  only  too  likely  to  survive 
and  enjoy  the  jointure  with  which  my  folly  or  my  neces- 
sities compelled  me  to  endow  her  ?  Meanwhile,  flourish 
the  chateau  d'Armentieres !  which  needed  only  to  be- 
come an  almshouse  for  my  poor  relations  to  acquire  all 
that  it  wanted  of  merit  in  my  eyes." 

*<And  he  dares  to  speak  of  her  thus  I"  exclumed 
Leon ;  **  yet  I  must  not  offer  her  my  devoted  attachment 
as  a  compensation  for  his  insolence  !  I  must  not  even 
present  myself  before  her,  to  soften  the  harsh  expres* 
sions  Breteuil  may  have  dared  to  use  in  speaking  of  her 
father!" 

Short  leisure,  however,  was  afforded  to  the  baron  for 
pondering  over  the  misfortunes  of  Margaret  Those  of 
France  and  the  emperor  forced  themselves  with  impera- 
tive interest  upon  his  attention.  The  deceptive  nature 
of  the  bulletins  despatched  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
was  at  length  recognised  at  Paris ;  and,  ere  the  credu- 
lous people  could  recover  the  first  shock  of  their  con- 
sternation.  Napoleon  himself  arrived  suddenly  at  the 
Tuileres— defeated — ^a  fugitive ;  and  it  was  clear,  even 
to  the  most  partial,  that  Russia  was  saved,  and  the  mili- 
tary empire  overthrown.  One  consolation  was  expe- 
rienced at  that  moment  by  the  young  equerry  of  the 
King  of  Rome — Philippe  de  Breteuil  did  not  accompany 
his  master.  The  count  remained  with  the  army  for  the 
discharge  of  duties  so  dangerous,  difficult,  and  distaste- 
ful, that  he  would  have  been  almost  content  to  exchange 
for  them  the  society  of  his  wife  and  father-in-law ;  and 
quite  content  to  have  beheld  the  emperor,  his  bene&ctor, 
roasted  in  the  Kremlin,  or  frozen  on  the  plain  of  Boro- 
dino, so  that  the  sacrifice  might  emancipate  his  own  pre- 
cious  person  from  its  present  privations. 

The  rumour  of  these  national  mischances  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  Armentieres.  A  mournful  mistrust  pre- 
vailed in  the  little  household ;  and  one  day,  as  Madame 
de  Breteuil  was  sitting  between  her  father  and  her  foster- 
mother,  her  hands  folded  despairingly  on  her  knees,  as 
she  listened  to  the  peevish  murmurs  of  the  old  people, 
the  gallop  of  a  horse  was  heard  to  cease  suddenly  in  the 
courtyard ;  and  Leon,  pale  with  emotion,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  stood  amongst  them.  The  case  was  loo 
urgent  to  admit  of  deference  towards  the  feelings  of 
his  feeble  inmates.  A  fatal  truth  was  to  be  told,  and 
quickly. 

^  AU  is  lost !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  leading 
apart  Madame  de  Breteuil  from  the  rest.  *«  The  allies 
are  every  where  triumphant,  and  the  Prussians  within  a 
day's  march  of  Armentieres !" 

«*  Within  two  days'  march  of  Paris!"  cried  Margaret, 
losing  sight  of  her  own  dangers  in  the  humiliation  of 
her  country. 

**  Within  a  day's  march  of  Armentieres — do  you  hear 
me,  Margaret  1 — within  a  day's  march  of  Armentieres," 
cried  her  friend ;  «  and  I  cannot  remain  here  to  defend 
you.  I  have  hazarded  all  that  is  left  me— my  honour — 
to  secure  this  brief  interview.  The  emperor,  my  father's 
benefactor  and  my  own,  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  My 
place  is  by  his  side ;  my  sword  should  be  with  him. 
Margaret,  I  am  come  but  to  bid  you  farewell — hut  to  tell 
you,  ere  I  rush  into  this  last  struggle,  that,  if  I  fall,  you 
must  be  my  heir."  And,  taking  a  parchment  from  his 
vest,  he  placed  it  in  her  cold  and  motionless  hands. 

Old  G^uillot,  whose  ear  had  caught  the  announcement 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  now  hobbled  towards 
them,  to  interpose  his  lamentations  and  canqoiries.  What 
waa  to  be  done  1     Were  they  to  resist,  or  submit  to  be 


burned,  sacked,  and  pillaged,  vrith  Christian  fortitude  1 
Or,  were  they  to  hang  out,  as  thdir  betters  were  doing 
on  all  sides,  the  flag  of  truce — (God  save  the  mark!) — 
the  drapeau  blanc  of  the  Bourbons  1 

«  Rather  with  my  own  hand  apply  a  lighted  brand  to 
the  foundations  of  my  father's  house !"  exclaimed  his 
indignant  master.  But,  as  Leon  spoke,  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  noble  figure  of  Margaret  with  all  its  womanly  beisu* 
ties-^her  large,  fair,  pensive  forehead,  and  thoughtful 
cheeks,  rendered  still  more  dazzlingly  pale  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  luxuriant  bands  of  raven  hair  bound  closely 
round  her  finely  formed  head.  He  fancied  that  she 
trembled  ;  he  fancied  that  a  slight  quivering  was  percep- 
tible round  her  lips,  while  she  listened  to  the  repeated 
ejaculations  of  the  old  people — "The  Prussians,  the 
Prussians — the  barbarous,  brutal  Prussians." 

Involuntarily  Leon  shuddered,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  wanting  force  to  express  what  next  he 
was  about  to  utter.  Then,  without  vrithdrewing  his 
eyes  from  the  person  of  Margaret,  he  resumed,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper — *<  Monsieur  Galiand,  you  have  so  long 
been  master  here,  that  I  should  be  to  blame  to  interfere 
in  this  matter.  My  people,  therefore,  are  at  your  dia* 
posaL  Should  the  enemy  take  Armentieres  on  their  line 
of  march,  use  any  precaution  you  may  deem  neces- 
sary  to  your  own  safety,  and  that  of  your  daughter. 
Margaret,"  be  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  «  when  yes- 
terday I  learned  that  Breteuil  had  been  among  the  first 
to  throw  aside  the  tricolour,  and  desert,  with  his  regi- 
ment, to  the  conqueror,  I  exulted — God  forgive  me  ! — 
for  I  knew  such  vileness  would  but  augment  your  hatred 
and  contempt  for  your  husband.  Now,  therefore,  if  I 
follow  up  his  footsteps,  and  give  over  my  father's  house 
to  shame,  do  not  thou,  at  least,  despise  me ;  for  the  sacri- 
fice is  wholly  for  thee — for  thee,  Margaret,  whom  I  have 
loved  so  dearly — for  thee,  whom,  from  this  hour,  I  shall 
behold  no  more." 

And,  long  before  Madame  de  Breteuil  recovered  her 
self-possession  sufficiently  to  greet  him  with  a  word  of 
gratitude,  Armentieres  hsd,  indeed,  disappeared.  He  had 
come  but  to  warn  and  to  comfort — he  could  not  stay  to 
defend. 

"  What  is  this  1"  muttered  old  Galiand,  picking  up 
the  parchment  that  lay  unnoticed  at  her  feet;  while 
Guillot  and  the  gardeners  made  their  preparations,  by 
hastily  removing  and  secreting  all  articles  of  value  at 
the  chateau,  and,  profiting  by  the  instruction  of  the  old 
man,  suspended  a  prodigious  banner,  formed  of  a  damask 
table-cloth,  over  the  grand  entrance.  *<  <  A  deed  of  be- 
quest to  Mary  Margaret  Countess  de  Breteuil,  of  the 
chateau  d'Armentieres  !'  A  very  pretty  thought  on  the 
part  of  my  young  friend,  at  such  a  moment.  But, 
though  there  is  little  chance  that  a  rash  partisan  like 
Leon  will  escape  so  desperate  a  massacre  as  must  mark 
the  last  day's  struggle  in  such  a  cause  as  that  of  France 
against  the  world — still,  my  dear  child,  let  me  beg  you 
not  to  indulge  in  any  flattering  expectations  from  this 
will  of  the  baron ;  for,  even  should  you  succeed  to  the 
Armentieres  estates,  they  are  so  heavily  encumbered  by 
the  mortgages  contracted  by  Leon  at  the  time  he  so  nobly 
became  responsible  for  me  to  my  creditors,  that  were  the 
property  sold  ofi^  you  would  be  but  little  the  gainer." 

"  When  he  became  responsible  for  you  to  your  credi- 
tors ?"  faltered  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  enquiry. 

<<  Ay,  my  dear ;  at  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  no  use 
in  keeping  the  secret,  though  monsieur  le  baron  always 
made  it  a  great  point  that  you  should  not  be  taken  into 
our  confidence.  But  it  is  as  well  you  shouki  know  that 
I  might  have  ended  my  days  in  St.  Pelagie,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generosity  of  D'Armentieres.  The  engage- 
ments in  which  I  found  myself  involved  by  the  villany 
of  my  partners,  were  such  that  nothing  short  of  the 
promptitude  with^  which  our  young  friend  came  to  my 
aid  could  have  saved  me.  The  more  praiseworthy  on 
his  part,  that  he  b  no  capitalist,  poor  gentleman.  No- 
thing would  serve  him  but  he  must  raise  money  on  Ms 
estates  to  do  me  service." 

«*But  you  will  be  able  to  repay  him  1"  enquired  Mar- 
garet, growing,  if  possible,  paler  than  before. 

« I  did  think  so.  I  did  hope  so.  But  things  have 
been  sinking  from  bad  to  worse  ;  and  now  not  a  chance 
remains  of  the  re-establishment  of  my  affairs.  To  be 
sure,  this  will  be  no  surprise  to  the  baron,  for  his  own 
are  scsrcely  in  better  plight ;  and  should  he  survive  the 
struggle  of  to-morrow,"  (Margaret  hid  her  fiu»  in  her 
hands  and  groaned  aloud,}  ^  he  will  probably  be  com- 
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pelied,  by  hif  mortgages,  to  sell  the  estate  of  Armen- 
tieres.;  and,  in  that  case,  what  will  beoome  of  u*  ?" 

»  What  will  beeome  of  tM  ? — ^what  will  become  of 
him  r  was  Margaret's  cjaculatioo,  when,  having  escaped 
from  her  lather  and  locked  herself  into  her  chamber,  she 
sank  apon  a  chair,  to  muae  over  the  impending  horrors 
of  her  positioD,  and  arm  her  courage  for  the  event.  The 
Prussians  at  hand — ^ber  fiither  and  herself  exposed  to 
their  vindictive  outrages — ^her  friend  about  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  falling  cause !  Already  she  seemed  to 
hear  the  uproar  of  the  approaching  brigades,  riotous  with 
conquest  and  intemperance ;  already  she  seemed  to  be- 
hold Leon  d'Armentieres  rushing  single-handed  and 
alone  against  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  France — over- 
come by  numbers — bleeding — mangled — crushed — dying 
among  heaps  of  dead.  She  pressed  her  convulsed  hands 
upon  her  ears,  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  sounds  and 
sights  at  present  wholly  ideal.  She  gasped  for  breath — 
Taioly  she  struggled  against  terrors  amounting  to  agony. 
At  that  moment,  the  disgust  with  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  probability  of  Breteuil's  return, 
was  forgotten.  Margaret  would  have  borne  cheerfully 
with  his  insults,  to  have  secured  the  safety  of  those  she 
loved — her  father,  and  him  who  had  been  the  means  of 
preserving  her  father's  gray  hairs  from  sorrow  and 
disgrace. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  and  grant  me  strength, 
for  I  must  not  pray  for  death — dare  not  pray  for  death  !" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  concentrated  voice,  overpowered  by 
the  throbbing  of  every  pulse  iu  her  excited  frame.  *<  No ! 
this  is  no  moment  for  me  to  die !  I  must  exert  myself 
for  the  sake  of  my  poor  old  father.  I  must  rally  in  his 
defence,  as  he  would  have  done  in  mine,  before  old  age 
palsied  his  faculties  and  powers  uf  action.  I  must  live — 
I  must  take  patience.  Yet  a  while  must  I  bear  and  suf- 
fer.   The  time  is  not  come  for  mys  release." 

That  night,  no  eye  was  closed  at  Armentieres.  The 
three  poor,  feeble,  aged  beings,  so  insufficient  even  to 
their  own  preservation,  trembled  with  deeper  terror  when 
they  remembered  that  Margaret  was  among  them  rather 
to  defend  than  be  defended ;  and  scarcely  had  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  when  detachments  of  peasants  from  the 
environs  came  thronging  to  the  chateau  with  tidings  that 
the  Prussians  were  advancing,  spreading  ruin  and  deso- 
lation on  their  path.  But  Margaret  was  now  tranquil- 
ised  into  the  calmness  of  despair.  Even  when  the 
distant  report  of  the  enemy's  artillery  proclaimed  their 
approach,  she  did  but  move  her  lips  in  secret  prayer; 
nor  stirred — nor  broke  the  silence  she  had  preserved 
throughout  that  night  of  misery.  One  after  another, 
harbingers  of  evil  rushed  in,  announcing  new  disasters, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  troops  ;  till,  at  length,  when 
their  agony  was  at  the  utmost,  came  one  with  a  counte- 
nance radiant  with  joy,  crying  aloud  that  the  brigade 
which  had  been  bearing  down  upon  Armentieres,  had 
made  a  sudden  diversion  to  the  left  of  the  route,  so  that, 
avoiding  the  chateau,  its  line  of  march  lay  through  the 
valley  of  Montmorency.  Yes !  the  chateau  and  its  in- 
habitants were  safe. 

Loud  and  reiterated  were  the  thanksgivings  of  the 
helpless  old  people  on  receiving  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  Margaret,  smitten  with  a  sad  presentiment, 
found  no  courage  to  utter  a  syllable.  **  The  chateau  and 
its  inhabitants  were  safe ;"  but  Breteuil  was  with  the 
triumphant  allies,  and  Leon,  perhaps,  with  the  slain ! 
How  were  her  doubts  to  be  resolved  ? — ^when  should  she 
obtain  further  information  1 

Amid  the  confusion  incident  on. the  march  of  a  con- 
quering army,  authentic  intelligence  was  indeed  hard  to 
be  obtained.  Nothing  was  known  with  certainty ;  and 
all  that  was  known,  appeared  fabulous.  The  investiture 
of  Paris — the  abdication  of  the  emperor  !  Were  such 
things  to  be  credited  by  those  who  had  so  long  relied  on 
the  aicendant  star  of  Napoleon  1 

Too  speedily,  however,  and  too  authentically,  was  it 
made  known  to  the  unhappy  Margaret,  that  her  evil 
auguries  were  more  than  fulfilled — that  the  young  Baron 
d'Armentieres  had  not  only  fallen,  but  fallen  a  recreant 
and  a  traitor!  Within  a  few  hours  of  their  last  inter- 
view, Leon  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  at  the  Prus- 
sian head-quarters;  was  said  to  have  undertaken,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  bring  over  his  detachment ;  and  to 
have  been  sacrificed  by  his  men  at  the  moment  of  at- 
tempting to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  To  ob- 
tain more  exact  details,  was  impossible.  Margaret  had 
not  even  the  comfort  of  knowing  in  what  spot  of  earth 


the  head  she  loved  was  laid  in  the  dust.  His  name  had 
already  beoome  a  word  of  reproach  among  his  men. 
They  admitted  that  the  body  had  been  stripped  for  burial, 
when  the  advance  of  the  enemy  caused  their  position  to 
be  suddenly  evacuated :  what  became  of  the  corpse  of 
the  renegade,  they  neither  know  nor  cared. 

«  So  gallant — so  nobte — yet  to  die  the  death  of  a  trai- 
tor !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  as  she  sat,  many  weeks  after- 
wards, resting  her  heavy  head  against  the  trunk  of  the 
old  lime  tree,  under  whose  branches  they  had  so  often 
played  of  yore,  and  where  they  had  sat  together  at  her 
first  visit  to  the  chateau,  after  her  ill-starred  marriage. 
Her  heart  sickened  as  ^he  looked  upon  the  summer  sky, 
and  felt  the  lightsome  breath  of  the  summer  breezes  upon 
her  cheek;  and  remembered  that  Napoleon  was  pining 
in  exile  and  captivity,  and  bis  young  soldier  lying  in  a 
dishonoured  grave  t  But,  above  all,  Breteuil  was  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  his  treachery ;  and  she  trembled  at 
the  certainty  that  the  letters  be  had  already  addressed 
her  must  soon  be  followed  by  a  personal  interview,  in- 
dispensable to  determine  the  relative  position  they  were 
in  future  to  maintain  towards  each  other ;  for  she  felt 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  right  to  heap  upon  him  the 
scorn  earned  by  his  treachery,  now  that  Leon — ^her 
friend,  her  brother — had  gone  and  done  likewise.  She 
dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  count  more,  in  fact,  from  the 
fear  that  he  might  insult  tbe  memory  of  the  unfortunate , 
D'Armentieres,  than  from  any  personal  apprehension  of 
either  his  love  or  hatred.  Breteuil  had  already  expressed 
his  wish  for  a  legal  separation  ;  and,  but  for  tbe  neces- 
sities of  her  father,  Margaret  would  have  acceded  to  his 
proposal  without  a  single  condition.  But  what  was  to 
become  of  the  decrepit  and  destitute  old  man,  now  that 
his  benefactor  was  in  the  dusti  From  that  epoch  of 
terror,  when  the  arrival  of  tbe  Prussian  troops  had  been 
hourly  expected.  Baron  Galiand  bad  been  in  a  state  of 
childishness ;  and  now  that  the  legal  term  approached 
for  removing  the  seals,  placed  by  the  autborides  of  the 
district  on  the  property  of  Armentieres,  on  receiving  an 
official  imnouncement  of  Leon's  decease,  it  became  ne- 
cessary  to  provide  some  asylum  for  the  invalid. 

Twice  did  Margaret  humiliate  herself  so  far  as  to  ad- 
dress to  her  husband  a  representation  of  the  difficulties 
of  her  position,  and  an  entreaty  for  his  commands. 
Breteuil  was  still  silent ;  and,  on  the  day  when  the 
heirs-at^law  were  to  arrive  at  the  chateau,  to  sanction 
with  their  pfesence  the  formalities  of  the  law,  Galiand 
and  his  daughter  took  refuge  from  general  observation, 
in  a  miserable  cottage,  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest,  which  had  been  sacked  and  partly  destroyed  by  a 
skirmishing  par^,  at  the  passage  of  the  allied  troops.  It 
was  settled  that  they  were  to  return  at  nightfall,  and  take 
up  their  temporary  residence  with  Guillot  and  his  wife ; 
but,  long  before  night,  long  before  even  noon,  the  old 
porter  bustled  his  way  to  the  hovel  in  quest  of  his  be- 
loved nursling.  Strange  tidings  awaited  her. .  Tn  exam- 
ining the  valuables  hastily  moved  from  their  secreting 
place,  and  amassed  together,  to  be  sealed  up  by  the  Juge 
de  Paix,  one  of  the  first  objects  discovered,  was  the  will 
confided  by  Leon  to  the  unheeding  charge  of  Margaret, 
at  their  last  cruel  interview — by  virtue  of  which  Madame 
de  Breteuil  became  sole  inheritor  of  the  estates  of 
Armenticre?! 

*'  If  the  old  gentleman  yonder  had  been  himself,"  cried 
Guillot,  pointing  to  Galiand,  who  sat  with  driveling  lip 
and  lustreless  eye,  uncoiMcious  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him,  "  he  would  not  have  lost  sight  of  the  pre- 
cious document,.as  you,  my  poor  dear  child,  seem  to  have 
done.  To  be  sure  we  have  had  trouble  enough,  since 
that  black  morning,  to  drive  every  thing  from-  our  heads. 
But,  if  you  had  only  given  me  a^  hint  that  the  baron  had 
made  over  to  you  the  whole  of  his  property " 

"  IHd  he  make  over  to  me  the  whole  of  bis  property  1" 
demanded  Margaret,  with  a  bewildered  air.  **  True — I 
remember  now !  It  was  on  perusing  that  will,  that  my 
father  first  acquainted  me  with  tbe  extent  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  Leon — it  was  in  perusing  that  will,  that  I  expe- 
rienced a  presentiment  that  we  had  parted  for  ever.  But 
i[om  that  hour  to  this,  the  noble  bequest  of  Leon  has 
neVer  crossed  my  mind." 

« In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  old  baron  must 
have  placed  the  parchment,  for  security,  among  the  other 
family  archives,"  said  Guillot;  "and  thus.  Heaven  be 
thanked,  it  has  come  to  light." 

But,  after  the  momentary  exultation  consequent  on 
finding  herself  preserved  from  want,  and  able  to  secure 


to  her  Other's  old  age  an  asylum,  for  which  -sbe  wai 
again  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  her  only  friend,  Mar- 
garet  half  regretted  the  discovery  of  the  will.  First 
came  the  murmurs  and  reproaches  of  the  surviving  rela- 
tives  of  Leon ;  next,  the  conciliatory  advances  of  her 
husband.  It  appears  that  Breteuil,  though  largely  bene, 
fitted  by  the  fruits  of  his  treason,  found  both  places  lad 
pensions  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  hii  prodigal 
libertinism  ;  and  no^  sooner  were  the  countess's  daimi 
fully  established,  than  he  made  his  appearance  tt  the 
chateau — ^prepared,  since  conciliation  had  proved  un- 
availing, to  go  all  lengths  in  the  exercise  of  lui 
authority. 

«  Your  friend  the  baron  (for  friend^  I  suppose  I  moat 
in  courtesy  continue  to  call  him)  seems,  madam,  to  have 
very  imperfectly  studied  your  interests,"  observed  he, 
with  the  coolest  contempt ;  « since  his  disposal  of  the 
Armentieres  estates  was  executed  in  ignorance  that,  bj 
his  form  of  conveyance,  the  husband  of  his  mistresa,  and 
not  herself,  is  entitled  to  their  enjoyment." 

«*  My  friend,  the  baron,  probably  considered,"  replied 
Margaret,  without  deigning  to  notice  the  implied  intalt, 
'<  that  a  virtual  separation  having  taken  place  between 
us.  Count  Philippe  de  Breteuil  would  scom  to  partici- 
pate in  a  bequest  of  so  peculiar  a  nature." 

«  He  must  have  thought  me,  then,  a  greater  ass  than 
the  sequel  will  prove  me,"  cried  Breteuil,  with  a  forced 
laugh.  "  My  marriage  has  lieen  too  bitter  a  pill,  for  vo» 
to  dbpense  with  the  gilding  now  afibrded.  Ddranded 
of  the  inheritance  promised  by  your  father,  this  pitilal 
estate  must  assist  in  filling  up  the  defect  I  learn,  in- 
deed, from  my  lawyer,"  he  continued,  fixing  a  significant 
look  upon  Margaret,  <<  that  deeds  are  in  existence,  estab- 
lishing your  father's  liability  to  tbe  amount  of  certain 
mortgages' hampering  the  estate ;  and  that  I,  as  husband 
of  the  universal  legatee,  become  the  creditor  of  Monsieur 
Galiand.  It  depends  upon  yourself,  madam,  to  render 
me  a  lenient  one." 

*<  That  Leon  should  have  sacrificed  life  and  honoor 
for  the  preservation  of  this  property,  in  order  to  cast  it 
away  upon  the  man  whom  he  despised  1"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Breteuil,  irritated  beyond  all  self-controi  bjr 
the  baseness  of  her  husband's  threats. 

*<  Are  you  so  complete  an  idiot  as  to  imagine,"  retorted 
Breteuil,  «  that  it  was  only  to  preserve  his  old  rat-hole 
of  a  chateau,  that  D'Armentieres  sold  himself  to  the 
Prussians  1  You  know  better  !  Yon  are  fully  aware 
that  tbe  chaste  wife  of  his  friend  was  the  object  of  hii 
generous  solicitude.  Yes  1"  added  be,  stamping  with 
fury  as  he  spoke — <*yes !  you  axe  perfectly  aware  that, 
had  his  Margaret  been  in  a  place  of  safety,  the  Prasaana 
might  have  used  the  foundations  of  his  father's  hearth 
for  paving-stones  for  aught  he  cared.  You-^ym  were 
the  cause  of  his  death — you  the  cause  of  his  shame,  u 
you  are  now  of  mine !" 

A  flood  of  tears — the  first  she  bad  bued  since  her  nus* 
fortunes — came  to  the  relief  of  Madame  de  Breteofl. 
Leon  was  acquitted — Leon  was  guiltless !  What  had 
she  done  to  become  the  object  of  so  dear,  so  rooted  a  de- 
votion ? — or  what  had  she  done  to  incur  the  calamity  of 
losiiig  so  true  a  friend  ? 

But  her  position  admitted  not  of  indulgence  in  inch 
emotions.  Many  as  had  been  her  earthly  trials,  she  fdt 
that  more  still  awaited  her.  Breteuil  was  little  inclinfd 
to  neglect  so  advantageous  an  opportunity  of  establish. 
ing  himself  in  the  favour  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
community,  as  by  die  possession  of  a  fine  ck&teau  de 
chaste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  His  present  ob- 
ject was  to  make  Armentieres  his  residence,  as  a  pretext 
for  absenting  himself  from  a  court  where  he  was  regard- 
ed with  mistrust ;  little  doubting  that  his  vrife  woold  be 
contented  to  come  to  terms  of  compromise,  accepting  a 
sufficient  maintenance  for  herself  and  her  father,  on  con- 
dition of  his  undertaking  to  liquidate  the  encumbrances 
of  the  Armentieres  estate.  But  the  noWe  Margaret, 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  feelings  to  the  claims  of  others, 
acquainted  him  that  the  impossibility  of  removing  ha 
infirm  father  from  a  home  which  habit  rendered  dear  arid 
familiar,  would  compel  her  to  the  painful  '****'"^^ 
remaining  under  the  same  roof  with  him;  and,  thongfc 
arrangenoente  were  made  to  prevent  all  further  inte^ 
course  between  them,  Breteuil  was  at  amall  pains  to 
conceal  his  disappointment  at  her  tenacity.       ^^ 

He  resolved  to  weary  out,  by  a  series  of  petty  person^ 
annoyances,  the  patience  of  one  mhmtBM  ^^^ 
not  bend,  whose  heart  he  could  notteik.    Pefsoadei 
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that  tbe  detenniiiation  of  .Margaret  to  reoiaiQ  at  Armen- 
tieres  oitginatcd  in  her  attachment  for  her  dead  lover 
JDore  than  for  her  living  father,  he  strove  to  wound  her 
ieeUngB  in  every  point  which  the  memory  of  Leon  ren- 
dered vulnerahie.    Aaauming,  with  the  ntmoat  rigour, 
the  masterhood  conceded  him  by  the  laws,  he  caused  all 
the  la^oorite  hors^  of  the  baron  to  be  sold,  the  favourite 
dojcs  to  be  destroyed.    The  old  servants  of  the  family 
were  ignominiously  dismissed;  even  Guillot  and  his 
fray-headed  wife  were  thnnA  out  from  the  place  which 
a  location  of  fi%  years  seemed  to  have  consecrated  as 
their  own.    But  Margaret  beheld  all  in  silence.     She 
knew  that  remonstrance  or  reproach  would  but  aggravate 
the  evil;  she  knew  that  Philippe  de  Breteuil  acknowl- 
edged no  moral  rei^ponsibility  either  to  Heaven  above  or 


8ach  wese  the  destinies  of  Margaret — the  fearful  fruit 
of  a  disorganised  frame  of  society  ! 

**  What  but  misery  could  spring  from  a  marriage  so 
dt^roportionate  as  mineV  filtered  the  high-minded 
countess,  as  she  roamed  through  the  gardens,  now  grown 
cheerless  in  her  eyes.  *<  Nature  was  outraged  by  such 
a  compact,  and  my  death  alone  will  make  atonement. 
A  few  short  months,  and  my  father  will  drop  into  the 
grave,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  lay  my  head  betode  his  gray 
hairs.  .  For  eo  short  a  space,  surely  this  man  might  leave 
me  unmolested.  I  challenge  not  his  rights — I  resist  not 
his  encroachments — I  oppose  not  his  authority.  Let 
him  but  refrain  from  insulting  the  dead — from  dese- 
crating  all  that  is  hallowed  in  my  eyes  by  the  memory  of 
Leon— and  the  estate  of  Armentieres  will  soon  be  at  his 


Wandering  in  sorrowful  meditation,  the  steps  of  Mar- 
garet gradually  traversed  tbe  pleasure-grounds.  Having 
crosKd  tbe  brook,  she  entered  the  shady  pathways  of 
those  hanging  woods  where  Leon  and  herself  had  en- 
joyed together  so  many  a  solitary  hour.  Her  father  was, 
as  usual,  sleeping  away  his  afternoon ;  Breteuil  and  a 
company  <s(  guests  were  off  to  the  chase  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  and  the  ui)Eappy  woman  felt  doubly  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  her  only  remaining  solace— the  free  light  and 
free  air  of  heaven — in  solitude  and  silence.  Pausing 
here  and  there,  to  dwell  upon  reminiscences  of  happtdr 
times,  or  to  pluck  a  flower  from  the  very  root  which  had 
once  appeared  to  throw  up  its  silvery  blossoms  for  her 
delight,  and  the  delight  of  one  who  must  behold  them  no 
more,  the  countess  found  herself  at  length  resting  against 
the  stem  of  a  shattered  tree,  close  beside  the  isolated 
hovel  in  which  she  and  her  father  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  judges  of  the  dbtrict 

<*  Better,  perhaps,  had  the  will  never  been  found  \*^  she 
exclaimed,  flinging  a  careless  glance  upon  the  blackened 
walls.  "Were  the  natural  heirs  of  Leon  possessors 
here,  would  they  have  driven  forth  his  poor  to  perish'; — 
would  tiey  have  dismissed  his  faithful  servants,  or  slain 
his  faithful  dog?  B^ter  had  the  will  never  been 
found !" 

And  with  the  restlessness  of  feelings  ill  at  ease,  Mar- 
garet was  about  to  enter  the  cottage,  when  she  perceived 
with  surprise,  that  the  door,  usually  hanging  shattered 
upon  its  hinges,  was  carefully  closed.  She  applied  her 
band  to  the  lock,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  strange  a 
circamstance ;  but,  lo !  the  door  was  barred  and  bolted 
within. 

Attributing  the  change  to  some  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  Count  de  Breteuil,  Margaret  was  about  to  quit  tbe 
spot  and  pursue  her  lonely  wanderings,  when,  fixing  her 
ejes  enquiringly  upon  the  dilapidated  building  as  she 
regained  the  path,  she  heard  the  lock  grate,  as  with  a 
turning  key,  and  saw  the  door  slowly  open  upon  its 
hinges.  Tet  no  one  came  forth — no  one  was  visible — 
and  a  cold  dew  of  terror  rose  upon  the  brow  of  the 
countess,  as  the  mystery  seemed  to  involve  itself  in  su- 
pernatural agency.  To  fly  the  place  was  her  only  re- 
source ;  but  she  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot ;  and  when, 
at  she  stood  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  building,  she 
fended  she  could  discern  her  name  pronounced  in  hoarse 
ascents  from  within,  a  paroxysm  of  bewilderment  seemed 
to  ins|nre  her.  She  rushed  back  to  the  hovel  and  crossed 
its  blackened  threshold. 

•<  Margaret  f  murmured  a  hollow  voice,  ^hile  a  gaunt 
trm  extended  itself,  and  the  door  was  violently  closed, 
Ukd  eagerly  barred  behind  her — **  Margaret !  are  you 
come  at  last  1** 

"Tea,  I  am  come!**  she  replied,  gazing  with  awe 
Qpoo  that  which  she  held  to  be  the  apparition  of  her 


departed  friend.  *«  I  am  come  to  lay  my  head  cheer- 
fuUy  beside  you  in  the  grave.  Nor  have  I  tarried  ao 
long  behind  you,  but  for  the  desolation  of  my  poor  friend- 
less father.*' 

**  Margaret  !*'  faltered  anew  the  voice  of  Leon  d'Armen- 
tieres,  as  he  flung  back  the  matted  locks  from  his  wasted 
face,  which  the  imperfect  light,  glimmering  through  the 
shuttered  windows,  scarcely  enabled  her  to  discern — ^  I 
know  that  I  am  unworthy  to  stand  before  you ;  that  I 
am  one  whose  name  is  blotted  out  fh)m  the  memories  of 
honourable  men.  But,  if  I  betrayed  my  anointed  sove- 
reign, and  spat  upon  tbe  cause  of  the  country  I  had 
sworn  to  serve,  it  was  for  your  sake — for  yours  whom, 
at  the  cost  of  honour  and  principle,  I  redeemed  from  a 
destiny  far  worse  than  death !  For  you  I  trafficked  with 
the  enemy.  And  speedy  was  my  retribution.  Attacked 
by  my  men — wounded— «tunned — breathless — tbe  pea- 
sants who  snatched  me  from  death  harboured  me  under 
their  roof,  from  week  to  week,  indifferent  to  my  name  or 
nature.  The  common  tie  of  humanity  sufflced  them. 
On  that  field  expired  my  better  life.  Henceforward  the 
name  of  Leon  d*Armentieres  is  with  the  dead  ;  and  the 
heart  that  loves  you,  Margaret — ay,  that  loves  you  still, 
though  crushed  by  shame,  and  feeble  with  long  months 
of  agony  and  danger — is  that  of  a  nameless  outcast, 
who  has  dragged  himself  hither  but  to  look  upon  you 
again,  and  prostrates  himself  before  you  for  one  last 
word  of  pardon  and  pity  I" 

As  with  slow  and  languid  utterance  these  declarations 
proceeded  from  the  parched  lips  of  the  haggard  wretch 
before  her,  Margaret  drew  gradually  nearer  to  him,  fixed 
a  more  percing  gaze  upon  his  face,  and  lent  a  more  eager 
ear  unto  his  feeble  accents,  till  conviction  and  transport 
came  at  once,  and  an  hysterical  shriek  burst  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  as  she  cried  aloud  that  Leon  was 
restored  to  her — that  the  breath  of  life  was  indeed  in  his 
nostrils,  and  the  yearning  of  human  affection  in  his  heart 

"  You  are  come  to  resume  your  rights,"  cried  she,  ex- 
ultingly.  « You  are  come  to  diffuse  happiness — to  dis- 
pense justice.  The  poor  and  the  aged,  the  sick  and  tbe 
sorrovring,  will  bless  the  day  that  restores  you  to  the 
home  of  your  fathers.'' 

« I  am  come  for  none  of  this,  my  Margaret,"  an- 
swered Leon,  mildly.  <*  He  who  would  diffuse  happi- 
ness, must  have  peace  within  his  own  bosom.  He  who 
would  dispense  justice,  must  have  a  conscience  free  from 
reproach.  The  name  which  has  become  a  by»word 
among  men,  must  never  more  presume  to  connect  itself 
with  the  awards  of  virtue." 

**  Mean  you,"  cried  Margaret,  receding  from  his  clasp- 
ing arms,  *<that  you  will  abandon  to  the  caprices  of 
Monsieur  de  Breteuil  the  poor  who  have  laboured  for 
you,  or  even  the  hound  that  has  fawned  upon  you  ?  You 
cannot  be  so  heartless — so  poor  of  spirit !" 

**  Despise  me,  since  it  needs  must  be  so,"  replied  the 
broken-hearted  man,  falling  on  the  bench  from  which 
he  had  arisen  on  her  approach  to  the  cottage ;  "  for  I  do, 
indeed,  want  courage  to  brave  the  revilings  of  my  bre- 
thren in  arms — the  scorn  of  the  humble  soldier,  whose 
fidelity  to  his  master  raised  him  so  high  above  me !  I 
have  severed  myself  from  the  past !  Much  anguish, 
nights  of  delirium,  seem  to  have  divided  me  from  my 
very  self.  The  sole  portioki  to  which  I  cling,  is  the  re- 
membrance of  Margaret — of  Margaret,  for  whom  I  ab- 
jured all  that  nr.ight  have  bound  me  to  life.  Yes  !  my 
determination  is  taken  :  I  am  aoout  to  quit  France  ;  self- 
condemned  to  tbe  destiny  of  Cain,  I  am  about  to  bear 
my  burthen  of  remorse  to  another  hemisphere.  But  I 
felt  that  it  was  not  denied  me  to  look  on  you  again,  ere 
I  departed  ;  and  I  came  hither,  Margaret,  in  the  shadow 
of  night— I  took  refuge  in  this  desolate  place — I  have 
lingered  here  three  days,  three  nights,  without  rest,  with- 
out food,  trusting  that  chance  would  bring  you  hither, 
or  enable  me  to  seek  your  presence.  I  am  exhausted 
now — miserably  exhausted.  Had  you  delayed  until  an- 
other day,  you  might  have  found  me  lifeless  here^-my 
unclosed  eyes  still  turned  towards  the  home  of  kny 
fathers,  the  walls  that  contained  all  that  is  dear  to  me  on 
earth." 

**  Return  with  me,  openly,  to  the  chateau,"  said  Mar- 
garet, firmly.  «  Be  yourself,  Leon.  Rise  superior  to 
the  sport  of  circumstances.  In  an  hour  of  mad  excite- 
ment, you  sinned  against  your  better  reason.  In  calm 
af^rthought,  you  have  repented^ — have  made  atonement 
The  past  will  be  forgotten — ^your  frailty  forgiven.  Re- 
turn with  me,  and  resumo  your  rights !" 


'^ Never!"  murmured  her  companion.  ('Under  the 
domination  of  the  Bourbons,  France  is  no  country  for 
me.  Ton  may  overtook  ray  faults— I  will  not  haiard  the 
contumely  of  others  1" 

« Return  with  me,"  persisted  Margaret  «<  Return, 
my  friend — my  champion — my  brother.  Did  you  know 
how  I  have  been  trampled  on— did  you  know  what  mise- 
ry is  heaped  on  my  head — " 

((Come  thou  rather,  then,  with  tne/"  interrupted 
Leon,  seizing  her  hands,  and  pressing  them  to  his  bosom* 
«  Come  with  me  to  the  land  of  freedom — ^the  land  of 
labour  and  content  There,  Margaret — ^there  we  will 
create  anew  an  honourable  name— there  we  shall  bo 
happy — there" 

^  There  we  should  be  teZ/^ndsmned,  even  as  hero 
condemned  by  tbe  sentence  of  mankindv"  replied  Mar* 
garet,  extricating  herself  from  his  embnees..  **  Would 
you  have  me  despise  you — would  you  have  me  despise 
myMelf-^even  as  I  despise  and  detest  such  things  as 
Philippe  de  Breteuil  ?  No !  Leon.  Still  let  me  lovo 
and  reverence  you  as  a  dear  and  most  devoted  fftend — a* 
one  for  whom  I  would  lay  down  my  hfo,  or  with  whon^ 
I  would  as  gladly  share  it,  could  our  union  subsist  with« 
out  a  crime.  But  you  are  faint,"  cried  she,  perceiving 
that  his  head  drooped  lower  upon  his  bosom.  «  You 
need  food — ^you  want  repose.  Leon— dear  Leon — ^lean 
on  me.    To  the  chateau — to  the  chateau !" 

Fruitless  were  her  exhortations.  The  excitement 
produced  by  their  reunion  once  tranquiUised,  D' Armen- 
tieres sank  slowly  on  the  ground,  overpowered  by  fatigue^ 
inanition,  fever,  and  pain.  Reluctant  as  she  was  to  leavo 
him  in  such  a  condition,  Margaret  felt  that  her  only 
chance  of  preserving  his  life,  was  to  hasten  back  to  tbo 
house  to  procure  aid  and  nourishment ;  and,  whispering 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  in  his  scarcely  conscious 
ear,  she  hurried  from  the  place,  recrossed  the  brook,  and» 
with  incredible  speed,  regained  the  chateau. 

The  first  person  she  encountered  on  entering  Ae  court* 
yard,  was  the  Count  de  Breteuil !  Uttering  a  scarcely 
intelligiUe  excuse,  she  broke  from  him,  to  provide  hei* 
self  with  wine  and  other  restoratives.  But,  the  sus- 
picions of  Breteuil  being  excited  by  her  incoherence,  ho 
insisted  on  an  explanation ;  refusing  to  lose  sight  of  her 
till  she  made  an  ample  confession  of  the  cause  of  her 
agitation.  There  was  no  alternative.  Delay  must  bo  * 
fatal  to  Leon.  She  told  all — she  implored  the  asristanco 
of  Breteuil — she  threw  herself  on  his  mercy. 

But  for  the  intense  agitation  manifested  by  his  wife, 
Breteuil  would  probably  have  regarded  her  miraculous 
narrative  as  the  ^coinage  of  a  disordered  mind.  But 
there  was  no  mistrusting  the  ill-repressed  emotion  of 
Margaret  He  doubted  not  for  a  moment  that  Leon  still 
lived,  and  had  returned  to  claim  his  own. 

«« You  say  truly — not  a  moment  must  be  lost !"  ho 
exclaimed,  drawing  her  suddenly  into  the  vaulted  cham- 
ber which  served  as  the  domestic  chapel  of  the  chateau. 
And,  in  a  moment,  the  countess  discovered  that  she  had 
fallen  into  a  snare — that  she  was  a  prisoner— that  the 
secret  of  Leon  was  in  the  keeping  of  his  deadliest  eno* 
my  !  Vainly  did  she  shriek  for  help-^vainly  tear  her 
hair,  and  call  for  mercy.  The  chapel  stood  apart  from 
the  house ;  no  one  heard — no  one  heeded.  The  heavy 
minutes  lengthened  into  hours.  The  evening  light  from 
the  lofty  windows  proclaimed  the  close  of  day ;  and 
Margaret  felt  that  tbe  fate  of  Leon  was  by  that  time  de* 
dded.  To  the  impassioned  state  of  excitement  under 
which  she  had  been  labouring,  succeeded,  at  length,  a 
heavy  stupour.  In  her  intervals  of  consciousness,  she 
perceived  that  food  was  set  beside  her— that  a  mattress 
had  been  placed  for  h^  on  the  marble  floor. 

At  length  she  hearcP  footstefw  approaching  the  door ; 
and,  starting  up,  strove  to  smooth  her  disordered  dress, 
and  bind  back  her  disheveled  hair.  But,  when  the  in- 
famous Breteuil,  followed  by  several  strangers,  entered 
the  chapel,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  she  rushed  towards 
him,  and  demanded,  with  frantic  violence,  what  he  had 
done  with  her  friend — whether  Leon  yet  lived  for  her. 

«  You  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  Breteuil,  addressing 
himself  to  his  companions,  **  that  my  statement  vras  not 
exaggerated.  A  more  confirmed  case  of  mental  aberra- 
tion never  manifested  itself.  Before,  however,  you  re- 
move the  unhappy  lady  to  the  asylum  at  Charenton,  I 
could  wish  you  to  examine  her  case  more  particularly. 
You  will  find  her  insist  that  the  unfortunate  Baron 
d' Armentieres  (who,  as  you  all  know,  fell  a  victim  six 
months  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montereau)  is  still 
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alive,  and  inhabiting  thia  chateau.  She  will  tell  yon 
that  she  saw  him  yesterday,"  he  continued,  disengaging 
from  his  sleeve  the  grasping  hands  of  Margaret,  and 
turning  away  from  the  expressive  glance  fixed  by  her 
dark  eyes  upon  his  Uce, 

**  And  is  your  villany  equal  to  this  V*  she  ejaculated, 
perceiving,  in  a  moment,  the  drift  of  his  asserticms. 

**  You  will,  I  trust,  be  gentle  in  your  treatment,  gen- 
tlemen," resumed  Breteuil,  preparing  to  quit  the  room. 
■*  This  lady  merits  every  deference— every  consideration 
at  your  hands." 

He  went;  and  Margaret  trusted  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, her  simple  history  would  suffice  to  enlighten  the 
professional  judges  to  whom  her  case  was  entrusted. 
But  to  her  grief  and  dismay,  she  perceived  that  every 
word  she  uttered,  yielding  confirmation  to  their  precon- 
ceived idea,  served  only  to  establish  tlie  evidence  of  her 
insanity.    . 

"  Poor  creature ! — ^poor  unhappy  young  creature  !** 
exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  physicians.  "  It  is  her  fixed 
desire,  I  perceive,  to  take  us  with  her  to  the  hovel,  where 
she  declares  this  baron  fdoubtless  some  former  lover)  to 
be  concealed.  Let  us  indulge  her  caprice.  The  con- 
cession may  assist  our  conjectures  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  her  malady." 

«  Now,  then,"  thought  Margaret,  «  all  is  safe,  and  my 
rationality  established ;  I  shall  be  set  at  liberty — at  liber- 
ty to  seek  out  Leon !" 

But,  having  conducted  them  through  the  gardens  to 
the  fktal  cottage,  the  countess  noticed,  as  she  approached, 
that  the  door  was  once  more  ajar. 

**  He  is  doubtless  gone !"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 
**  Many  days  and  nights  have  elapsed  since  the  scene  I 
described  to  you.  Heaven  grant  that  he  may  have  so 
far  recovered  as  to  have  escaped  this  place !" 

She  paused^n  the  threshold.  A  sickening  chill  came 
over  her.  Not  a  trace  of  Leon  was  there !  Breteuil, 
who  now  joined  the  party,  cast  significant  glances  at  the 
doctors,  as  if  to  point  out  the  authentication  of  his  pre- 
vious statements.  But  Margaret  observed  that  his  eye 
unquietly  followed  hers,  as  she  pursued  her  investiga- 
tions ;  and,  noting  the  uneasiness  of  his  looks,  she  fan- 
cied he  turned  pale  as  she  approached  a  certain  spot  of 
the  chamber  in  which  she  had  found  and  left  Leon 
d'Armentieres.  ' 

-  « Behold!"  she  cried  to  her  companions,  << here  are 
traces  of  a  struggle  on  the  trampled  ground — here  are 
blood  spots — here  is  human  hair  scattered  about !  and, 
lo  !  this  fragment  of  dark  gray  cloth — I  can  swear  to  it 
as  part  of  the  tattered  dross  worn  by  my  ill-fated  friend  ! 
I  understand  it  all — Leon  has  been  murdered,  ay,  mur- 
deredr 

*<  You  hear  her  ?"  observed  Breteuil,  with  a  mournful 
wave  of  the  head.  *<  She  is  becoming  violent  again. 
Coercion,  I  fear,  may  be  once  more  necessary.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  she  is  removed  from  this  place,  and 
permanently  established  under  your  care,  the  better  for 
her  health  and  comfort"  • 

<'  You  will  not  surely  take  me  hence  without  further 
examination  1"  shrieked  Margaret,  as  they  were  about  to 
lead  her  from  the  cottage.  "Let  the  worst  be  ascer- 
tained. I  swear  to  you  that  Leon  has  been  assassinated  ! 
His  remains  cannot  be  far  from  hence.  Let  the  wood 
be  searched — let  the  ground  be  dug  up." 

<<  She  will  injure  herself  by  this  violence !"  said  Bre- 
teuil, mildly ;  "  carry  her,  therefore,  to  the  carriage,  and 
instantly  away  to  Charenton.  It  is  too  severe  a  trial  to 
behold  my  unfortunate  wife  in  this  condition." 

« And  did  they  remove  her  1"  cried  all  my  auditors 
at  once.  ^ 

«<  Was  the  baron  murdered  in  earnest  1"  enquiry  my 
friend,  applying  to  his  snuff-box. 

«<  So  Margaret,  protested,  when  she  showed  me  the 
fragment  of  cloth  which  she  fancied  had  formed  part  of 
his  dress,  and  which,  ever  afterwards,  she  carried  in  her 
bosom." 

«  And  was  she  really  so  beautiful  1" 

«  Most  beautiful !     When  I  sat  conversing  vrith  her 

in  her  cell  at  Charenton,  (where  she  recounted  to  me 

the  melancholy  history  I  have  been  relating,)  I  thought 

had  never  beheld  a  more  majestic  or  more  lovely  wo- 


«  And  Breteuil  ?" 

*<  Breteuil  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  at  the  court 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Tis  now  just  twenty  years  smce 
my  interview  with  the  coonteas,  his  wife ;  and  nearly 


nineteen  since  she  was  released  from  her  mortal  suflfer- 
ings.  Nothing  was  ever  afterwards  heard  of  Leon 
d'Armentieres. 


A  BANKER'S  RHTMBS. 

At  the  request  of  a  subecriber,  we  preserve  the  follow- 
ing lines,  written  by  Nicholas' Biddle,  communicated, 
assuredly  without  his  knowledge,  for  a  New  York  news- 
paper. -Every  reader  of  taste  vrill  appreciate  their  happy 
and  graceful  allusions. 


The  following  trifie  was  written  in  the  year  1823, 
soon  after  the  writer  left  his  residence  in  the  country  to 
take  the  station  he  now  occupies.  Many  years  previous, 
he  had  addressed  some  complimentary  lines  to  a  lady 
distinguished  by  great  personal  and  intellectual  attraction. 
The  lady  now  sent  her  album  to  receive  a  contribution. 
The  book  was  returned  with  the  following  apology  for 
not  writing  in  it. 

Time  was,  when  to  tee  thee,  fair  lady,  alone 
Would  wake  into  verse  this  cold  bosom  of  stone: 
But  now  thy  command,  all  unchanged  as  thou  art, 
Cannot  kindle  the  fancy  nor  soften  the  heart. 
So  unequal  our  fates,  since  that  scythe-bearing  Time, 
Appeased  by  thy  beauty,  provoked  by  my  rhyme. 
Though  he  folded  his  wings  and  muffled  his  tread. 
And  passed  without  touching  a  hair  of  thy  head  ; 
As  lie  came  by  my  farm,  cut  me  down  lo  a  cit. 
And  dispersed  my  small  stock  of  merinos  and  wit; 
If  you  deem  this  a  pretext  made  up  for  my  wife. 
Pray  look  at  my  dwelling  and  think  of  my  life. 
Not  a  mummy  wrapped  up  in  bis  pyramid  hall. 
Nor  the  toads  that  live  on  for  whole  years  in  a  wall ; 
Nor  the  famed  iron  mask,  breathe  more  dolness  and  gloom, 
Than  I — when  enclosed  in  my  vast  marble  tomb, 
'Midst  vaults  of  damp  stone,  and  huge  chests  of  cold  iron. 
That  would  quell  all  the  fancy  of  Sbakspcare  or  Byron. 
Alas !  had  the  ancients,  who  so  much  surpass  us. 
In  their  pure  golden  age,  fixed  a  bank  on  Parnassus ; 
What  a  model  of  wisdom  and  pleasure  to  follow  ! 
Only  think  now — to  sign  one*s  bank  notes  like  Apollo  ! 
But  that  rake  of  Olympus — too  happy  to  rove- 
Would  have  scorned  to  make  money  and  ceased  to  make 

love. 
And  the  Muse.^  whose  sex  condescends  to  protectors, 
Have  a  true  female  scorn  for  all  sorts  of  directors. 
'Tis  fiercely  avenged  though,  for  banks  where  they 

know  it. 
Have  a  horror  that  warns  them  to  shun  every  poet 
And  since  the  first  rhyme,  the  muses'  fond  votary. 
If  ever  he  's  trusted,  soon  goes  to  the  notary. 
Even  I,  sainted  ladies,  who,  fixed  on  my  farm. 
Though  you  nevex  would  visit  me,  wished  yon  no  harm. 
Even  I  would  exchange,  shall  I  dare  to  confess  t'ye  aH, 
For  one  sheet  of  bank  notes,  the  whole  quire  celestial. 
I  prefer  my  last  schedule  of  number  one  debtors, 
To  the  writings  of  all  the  republic  of  letters :  • 
My  "  much  esteemed  favours"  from  Paris,  to  those 
Which  brought  on  poor  Helen  an  Iliad  of  woes : 
Nay,  two  lines  of  bad  prose  with  a  good  name  upon  it. 
To  the  tenderest  fourteen  ever  squeezed  in  a  sonnet. 
Why  I  would  not  accept — not  for  Hebe's  account, 
The  very  best  draught  from  Helicon's  fount; 
Nor  give — this  it  grieves  me  to  9ay  to  their  faces. 
More  than  three  days  of  grace  to  all  the  three  Graces. 
Then  their  music  of  spheres,  can  it  thrill  through  the 

soul 
Like  kegs  of  new  dollars  as  inward  they  roll : 
And  Cecelia  herself— though  her  lyre  was  divine, 
Never  gave  to  the  world  notes  equal  to  mine. 
But  we  've  parted  in  peace  now,  I  never  shall  quarrel 
If  my  branches  like  Daphne's  won't  sprout  into  laurel : 
And  renouncing  illusions,  find  peace  and  content 
-In  that  simplest,  sublimest  of  truth — six  per  cent. 
While  the  bank  is  my  goddess,  its  desks  are  my  altars; 
And  all  my  fine  fVenzy  is  spent  on  defaulters. 
So  unless — like  the  sculptor  of  old — ^in  this  stone 
You  can  breathe  inspiration  as  pure  as  your  own, 
Be  it  mine  while  no  scribbling  your  tablet  defaces 
To  keep  ont  of  your  book,  but  keep  in  your  good  graces. 


From  the  New  Moothly  Mafazine. 

STlie  Gfutnes  Mi^^txn. 

That  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Gurney's  memoirs  which 
periodically  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  having  been  very 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  I  have  been  induced 
to  continue  my  search  amongst  his  manuscripts,  in  order 
to  afibrd  its  readers  some  further  information  connected 
with  the  annals  of  his  family. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  final  portion  of  bis 
papers  which  has  been  published,  are,  <*  Wb  webb  iub. 
RiED ;"  which  words  refer  to  his  union  with  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Wells,  Rector 
of  Blissford,  in  the  county  of  Hants.  After  this  event, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Gurney,  as  every  man  when  he  marries 
should  do,  turned  over  a  new  leaf — in  his  commonpbee 
book ;  and  V  find  a  hiatus,  ^ valde  deJUndu*^*  of  nearlj 
two  months  in  his  memoranda.  Love,  I  presume,  left 
him  no  leisure  for  literature,  at  least  there  is  nothing 
discoverable  in  the  way  of  detail  aflfecting  either  the 
celebration  of  the  wedding,  or  the  subsequent  excursion 
which  fashionable  delicacy  appears  to  have  rendered  in- 
dispensable upon  such  occasions ;  and  the  first  resump* 
tion  of  his  notes  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
succeeding  that  in  which  he  became  a  Benedick,  and 
thus  he  writes  : — 

I  begin  a  new  year  in  a  new  character — ^I  am  now  a 
married  man.  <*  Marriage,"  says  Johnson,  "  is  the  strict- 
est tie  of  perpetual  friendship,  and  there  can  be  do 
friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  conOdence  without 
integrity  ;  and  he  must  expect  to  be  wretched  who  pays 
to  beauty,  riches,  and  politeness,  that  regard  which  onl; 
virtue  and  piety  can  claim."    Johnson  was  right. 

Cuthbert's  munificence  has  enabled  me  to  establiih 
myself  in  perfect  comforL  He  has  made  one  6ti{iuU- 
tion — he  desires  to  make  our  house  his  home ;  and  when 
the  young  Falwassers,  his  wife's  children,  have  their 
school  vacations,  they  are  also  to  pass  their  Christmas 
and  Midsummer  holidays  here.  This  is.  all  right  and 
pleasant — ^a  combination  not  very  common  in  the  tSSun 
of  this  world.  Cuthbert  has  an  apartment  of  two  room*, 
consisting  of  a  study  and  bed-chamber,  allotted  to  him, 
which  open  to  Harriet's  fiower-garden  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house ;  for  his  long  residence  in  India  has  ren- 
dered him  extremely  sensitive  as  ^  as  our  capricious 
climate  is  concerned. 

Fanny  Wells  is  staying  with  my  wife,  to  whom  she 
was  always  an  affectionate  sister;  and  we  are  all  as 
happy  as  we  could  wish,  and  perhaps  even  happier  than 
we  deserve  to  be.  I  feel  myself  snatched  from  the  fol- 
lies and  frivolities  of  an  idle  vagabond  life,  and  placed 
by  Providence  in  a  haven  of  security,  where  notbbg 
but  quietness  and  comfort  are  to  be  found. 

There  was  certainly  something  remarkably  odd  in  the 
way  in  which  I  was  inveiglea  into  matrimpoj*  ^7 
father-in-law's  conduct  might,  in  many  other  cases,  have 
been  attributed  to 'interested  motives,  and  his  eagerness 
to  conclude  a  matrimonial  treaty  between  his  daughter 
and  myself,  put  to  the  account  or  bis  anxiety  to  get  b«r 
off  his  hands,  and  settle  her  advantageously  in  the  worid ; 
but  that  cannot  be  thought  or  imagined,  the  moment  the 
smallness  of  my  income  is  taken  into  consideratioa. 
What  startles  me  most,  and  most  powerfully  excites  my 
gratitude  to  Providence,  is,  that  circumstances  should 
have  occurred  not  only  to  prevent  distress  and  uneasiness, 
and  perhaps  worse  calamities  in  my  wife's  family,  aod 
not  only  rescue  us  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a 
voyage  to  India,  but  to  place  us  in  a  state  of  such  agree-  ^ 
able  competency  as  that  iif  which  we  found  ourselves. 

When  Cuthbert  first  established  himself  at  Ashmead 
— a  somewhat  pastoral  *«  name"  for  my  first "  local  habi- 
tation"— ^I  was  very  much  surprised  at  his  absoli^  help- 
lessness. His  servant  is  qui-hi'd  into  his  room  eveiy 
five  minutes — lighting  a  taper  or  sealing  a  letter  appear 
to  be  Herculean  tasks  to  him,  and  the  listlessneas  which 
pervades  the  conduct  pf  his  life,  manifesU  itself  so  strong 
ly  when  we  are  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  that  I  am  sure  it 
amongst  the  innumerable  classes  of  domestics  with 
which  India  abounds,  there  were  such  an  officer  as  an 
Eatabadar  to  be  had,  Cuthbert  would  have  him  at  any 
price. 

Whefrwe  first  met  at  Gosport,  he  was  so  eridenlly 
labouring  lioder  the  effects  of  bad  health  and  deprestton 
of  spiiits,  mhi  I  could  quite  understand  to  ibasement 
of  animal  exertion ;  and  before  I  knew  how  neirfy  «• 
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were  connected,  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  unhap- 
py case.  Now,  that  feeling  is  changed  into  wonder  and 
festontshment,  that  a  being,  who,  by  what  he  calls  his 
own  exertions,  has  contrived  to  realise  a  handsome  for- 
tune, should  seem  to  possess  no  power  of  exerting  him- 
self upon  any  occasion  whatever.  His  health  is  good, 
his  ^Mfiu  are  recovering  rapidly,  but  his  torpor  con- 
tianes. 

He  is,  I  find,  like  our  friend  Nubley,  afflicted  with  oc- 
euional  fits  of  absence.  I  am  afraid  )i  Harriet  were  to 
speak  truth,  she  and  her  sister  Fanny  would  not  break 
their  hearts  if  the  fit  were  permanent.  He  crawls  or  is 
wheeled  out  of  his  own  rooms  every  day  about  noon, 
and  seats  himself  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order,  as  he 
I  says,  to  amuse  the  ladies  and  the  visiters  who  chance  to 
call ;  and  the  ladies  are  forced  to  remain  where  they  are, 
in  order  to  amuse  him.  He  ulks  to  every  body  with 
whom  he  meets,  as  if  he  had  known  them  all  bis  life ; 
and  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  from  myself,  that  he  talks 
about  nothing  in  the  world,  let  him  talk  as  long  as  he 
may. 

Wells  rather  enjoys  his  peculiarities,  and  Nubley  lis- 
tens to  him  with  the  deepest  interest.  In  short,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  Cuthbert*s  anxiety  that  I  should 
take  this  house  was  mainly  attributable  to  his  desire  to 
be  near  his  old  friend  and  former  partner.  To  Harriet, 
of  course,  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  father 
and  mother  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  but  I  see  that  poor 
dear  Cuthbert,  with  all  bis  kindnesses,  conferred  as  they 
are,  in  the  oddest  manner,  is  a  bit  of  a  bore  to  the  ladies 
of  the  circle.  Harriet,  disliking  the  formality  oi  calling 
him  brother-in-law,  which,  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  our  ages,  she  does  not  approve,  and  not  venturing  to 
address  him  as  Cutlibert,  has  transformed  him  into  a 
cousin,  and  "  cousin*'  she  always  calls  him.  I  heard 
Wdls,  after  she  had  once  used  this  endearing  appella^ 
lion,  say  to  her,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it,  "  Harriet, 
doo't  you  wish  he  was  a  cousin  once  removed." 

This  naturally  worries  me.  I  am  one  of  those  few 
people  in  the  world  who  see  the  fiiults  and  imperfections 
of  my  nearest  relations  and  connections,  perhaps  even 
more  plainly  than  others;  and  I  often  wonder  to  myself^ 
when  I  hear  fathers  extolling  the  eminent  powers  and 
abilities  of  their  children,  husbands  puffing  off  the  talents 
of  their  wives,  wives  speaking  of  the  prodigious  merits 
of  their  hud>ands,  and  whole  families  swearing  to  the 
excellence  of  every  thing  said  or  done  by  any  individual 
member  of  them.  Probably  if  the  late  Mrs.  Cuthbert 
were  alive,  we  should  hear  her  talking  of  the  beautiful 
serenity  of  herhusband'^nind — such  a  quiet  gentlemanly 

man or  ^uotiag  him,  in  a  comparison  with  somebody 

else,  as  a  superior  creature.  Now,  I  can  see,  and  can 
hear ;  and  it  is  not  be'^use  of  our  near  connection  that 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  to  his  fellings. 

One  day  I  had  been  over  to  the  rectory  to  see  Wells ; 
and  on  my  return,  as  usual  I  found  Cuthbert  seated  by 
I  he  drawing-room  fire,  extended  at  full  length  on  a  sofe. 
Harriet  and  Fanny  were  working,  and  Mrs.  Wells,  who 
had  come  over  to  see  them,  was  sitting,  playing  company, 
the  family  party  having  be^  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant  Merman,  whose  name  I  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  before,  and  who,  I  think,  is  caught  by  the 
bright  eyes  of  my  sister-in-law  Fanny.  Whether  Wells 
•  is  of  the  same*  opinion  I  cannot  say,  nor  can  I  rightly 
calculate  when  the  toddy-making  season  is  likely  to  set 
10.  He  is  a  very  constant  visiter  at  Ash  mead,  or,  at 
least,  has  been,  since  Fanny  has  been  with  us. 

Contrary  to  my  usual  habit,  for  I  contrive  to  make 
myself  occupation  of  various  sorts  during  the  morning, 
I  joined  the  little  circle. 

*«  Well,  Gilbert,"  said  my  brother,  stretching  himself, 
as  if  10  wake  himself,  '<  have  you  been  out  ?^' 
"  Yea,  to  the  parsonage,"  said  L 
«  Ah !"  replied  Cuthbert,  "  very  cold  out,  isn't  it  1 
Harriet,  dear,  just  ring  the  bell — thanks — we  have  been 
Very  comfortable." 
<<  I  thought,"  said  I,  **  you  proposed  a  walk  yourself." 
X  Yes,"  said  Cuthbert,  **  I  did— I  had  my  ^reat  coat 
put  on  and  my  shawl  wrapper — and  meant  to  <^ll  on 
Mrs.  Nubley — ^but  I  met  him— and  I  asked  him  if  Mrs. 
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Nubley  was  at  home,  and  he  said  no ;  so  I — I  camo  back 
again— Ah !" 

Here  a  servant  entered  the  room,  responsive  to  the 
bell. 

«  Oh !"  said  Cuthbert,  « tell  Hntton  to  bring  me  a 
podiet-bandkerchief."  The  man  retired.  *<  80  I  came 
back  again — because  I  knew  it  must  be  dull  for  the  ladies 
to  be  left  alone--and  here,  thanks  to  them,  I  am  quite  at 
my  ease,  and  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  show  my  gratitude  to  them.  Fanny,  dear, 
give  me  that  eau  de  Cologne — Ah  I" 

*<  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Gurney,"said  Mrs.  Wells,  ^  the  girls 
oQght  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

<*  I  think  tliey  are,"  said  Cuthbert  <*  A  man  who  has 
been  abroad  so  long  as  I  have  has  always  something  to 
communicate  which  is  interesting.  Oh — Hutton — get 
me  my  seal-ring.  Harriet,  love,  I  will  beg  you  to  seal 
that  letter,  which  I  got  Nubley  to  write  for  me,  about 
those  air  cushions.    Capital  invention  that,  Mrs.  Wells." 

«  Very  good,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady. 

«  Ah  I"  said  Cuthbert,  *<  but  what  was  I  saying  when 
Gilbert  came  in  1  .  Oh  ! — I  wish  somebody  would  recol- 
lect for  me — it  was " 

«  About  the  horse  running  away  with  the  post-chaise," 
said  Lieutenant  Merman,  who  had  not  heard  the  story 
fifty  times  before,  which  the  rest  of  the  present  company 
had. 

«  Ah !"  said  Cuthbert — «  so  it  was — it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  events  of  my  life  I  can  remember — ^you  weren't 
born  or  thought  of,  Gilbert,  then.  I  forget  if  I  ever  told 
you " 

«  What,"  said  I,  «  on  Shooter's  Hill  1" 

«  Yes,"  replied  Cuthbert,  "  that  place  beyond  Black- 
heath,  where  there 's  the  model  of  Sevemdroog — I  never 
shall  forget  it — my  poor  father  was  with  me.  Something 
by  the  road-side  frightened  the  off-horse,  and  away  we 
went— Klown  the  hill  at  full  speed — set  the  other  horse 
off  with  him,  and  we  thought — thought  we  should  be 
dashed  ^  pieces." 

.**  And  how  did  yon  escape,  sir  1"  said  the  lieutenant. 

«*0h!"  replied  Cuthbert,  « when  they  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  the  horses  stopped  of  themselves — 
Ah!" 

I  perceived  that  Cuthbert — having  sent  for  his  hand- 
kerchief, bathed  his  temples  with  eau  de  Cologne,  begged 
me  to  stir  the  fire,  and  place  the  sofa  cushions  conve- 
niently for  his  repoae^was  a  fixture  for  the  rest  of  the 
day ;  and  as  the  story  I  did  wait  to  hear  was  only  the 
first  of  a  series  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  as 
regularly  as  the  *<  Friar  of  Orders  Gray"  told  his  beads, 
I  left  the  assembly,  not  without  receiving  a  look  from 
Harriet  too  distinctly  expressive  of  her  feelings  to  be 
misunderstood. 

.1  have  merely  noted  these  few  trifling  facts,  because  I 
very  much  fear  that  the  total  want  of  sympathy,  which 
unfortunately  exists  between  Cuthbert  and  all  those  with 
whom  he  must  constantly  associate  while  staying  here, 
will  some  day  exhibit  itself  in  a  positive  and  unequivo- 
cal manner.  What  is  to  happen  when  the  three  Falwas- 
sers  come  from  school  I  do  not  venture  to  premise.  They 
have  never  had  the  advantage  of  maternal  care ;  and, 
from  the  extremely  undefined  character  of  Cuthbert's 
conversation  and  remarks  touching  them,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  form  any  just  estimlte  of  their  qualities.  Some- 
how I  begin  to  think  the  scheme  of  admitting  any  rela- 
tion, however  near,  as  a  constant  resident  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  married  couple,  is  at  bast  but  hazardous — ^yet 
in  my  case  it  has  been  inevitable ;  but  for  Cuthbert  I 
should  not  have  had  the  house  in  which  he  requests  to 
be  an  inmate — besides,  he  wants  cherishing ;  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life,  relumed  to  a  country  the  manners  and 
habits  of  which  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
distant  empire  in  which  he  has  passed  the  prime  of  his 
life,  would  be  lost  if  left  to  himself.  Friends  he  has 
few,  relations  none,  except  myself;  and  if  ever  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  of  the  entire  success  of  our  mhiage  at 
Ashmead  does  cross  my  mind,  it  is  speedily  dismissed  by 
the  recollection  of  how  much  I  owe  him,  and  how  essen- 
tial my  attention  to  his  wbhes  is  to  his  comfort 

There  were  many  points  in  Cuthbert's  history  apmi 


which  I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  be  enlightened ; 
but  my  hopes  and  expectations  were  vain.  AIL*  the  im- 
portant features  of  his  past  life  seemed  either  to  be 
studiously  concealed  from  my  sight,  or  to  have  escaped 
his  own  recollection.  His  random  records  consji/rted  of 
nothing  but  frivolous  anecdotes  whieh  appeared  to  float 
to  and  fro  upon  the  surfeceof  his  mind,  while  the^  serious 
facts  had  sunk  ^  out  of  soundings." 

I  admit  that  I  began  to  find  Wells  and  his  wife,  and 
two  or  three  other  friends,  getting  fidgetty,  and  evincing 
much  of  dislike  to  be  so  overlaid — if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression— with  poor  Cuthbert,  who  having,  fortunately 
for  himself,  evinced  a  passion  for  diess,  discovered  that 
Mr.  Sniggs,  the  apothecary,  cdtild  place  the  pieces  for 
him,  and  make  the  ordinary  moves  against  him,  suggested 
to  the  said  Sniggs  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  see  him 
whenever  his  professional  occupations  permitted,  and 
that  there  was  always  luncheon  at  half  past  one,  and  so  on. 

This  was  quite  rights  Why  should  not  Cuthbert  lik« 
chess  1  Why  should  not  he  ask  Sniggs  \  No  reason 
why — except  that  Mrs.  Wells  always  thought  that  the 
flower  of  her  flock,  Adelgitba,  lost  her  life  through  want 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  this  very  Sniggs ;  and  they  were 
consequently  the  bitterest  foes.  Cuthbert  and  Sniggs, 
the  dearest  friends — he  not  only  played  chess  with  him, 
and  put  the  men  all  ready  before  they  began,  but  having 
prescribed  a  sort  of  mawkish  drink — a  kind  of  sickly 
negus,  powdered  with  ♦*  Mareschalle  nutmeg"— com- 
pounded it  for  his  friend,  patient,  and  antagonist,  and 
administered  it  secundum  artem, 

Sniggs  literally  did  that  which  many  men,  and  even 
their  observations,  are  said  to  do,  he  <*  smelt  of  the  shop;" 
and  when  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  the  **  scent  lay," 
hia  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Cuthbert,  for 
the  sake  of  making  himself  amiable,  would  sit  was  the 
signal  for  the  departure  and  dispersion  of  the  little  family 
coterie,  who  were  up  like  a  covey  of  partridges  on  his 
arrival,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  they  were  quite  sure 
they  should  disturb  the  chess-players  if  they  staid. 

Sniggs  was  a  character — in  his  way ;  he  knew  every 
thing  that  was  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
proverb,  as  Ray  has  it,  says, 

^  Children  pick  up  words,  as  pigeons  peas. 
And  utter  them  again  as  God  shall  please." 

Sniggs  collected  indefatigably,  but  nxwt  disinterestedly 
retained  nothing.  What  he  picked  up  in  one  house  he 
let  fall  in  the  next,  and  so  served  as  a  regular  gazette  for 
the  whole  community — this  was  a  great  resource  for  poor 
Cuthbert,  who,  to  keep  up  the  simile  of  the  pigeons, 
was  as  happy  as  any  squeaker  in  the  world  to  be  crammed 
after  Sniggs's  fashion,  however  coarsely  the  aliment  was 
supplied. 

'<  Set  the  men,  Sniggs,"  said  Cuthbert,  when  the  coast 
waa  quite  clear — **  any  news  f " 

"  You  play  with  the  red,"  said  Sniggs,  arranging  the 
pieces  accordingly — *«  no,  sir,  not  much  news.  Miss 
Wobberly,  the  pretty  girl  with  the  red  hair,  sir — sits 
opposite  to  you  at  church — hear  she  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— sugar-baker  in  London — called  there  just  now — 
stomach  out  of  order — touch  of  dyspepsia — too  many 
minced  pies — quantity  of  bile  in  a  minced  pie,  sir — all 
meot  dirt,  fat,  plums,  lemon  peel,  and  pnff-paste.  She  'U 
be  well  by  Tuesday^-^be  mother  a  charming  woman- 
asked  me  to  dine  Thursday — a  little  touch  of  erysipelas, 
not  worth  mentioning — pleasant  creature.  'Wobberly  a 
vulgar  man — always  ailing^-can't  get  gout  to  show  itself 
— gentlemanly  disease  the  gout — gout  and  short  sight 
are  not  destined  for  the  vulgar — once  saw  a  hackney 
coachman  with  spectacles — wrote  a  paper  upon  it  in  a 
first  rate  periodical ^you  begin,  sir." 

<'  I  move  my  king's  pawn,"  said  Cuthbert ;  « it  saves 
trouble  to  take  the  usual  course." 

*'  Exactly  so,  sir,"  said  Sniggs ;  « that 's  what  Major 
Frowsty  says — an  excellent  patient  of  mine,  who  has  a 
sort  of  hydrophobia — " 

**  Indeed — ah,"  said  Cuthbert—^  mad.  I'll  push  him 
on,  another  square." 

**  No,",  said  Sniggs,  «  not  msd :  you  don't  see  my  fun. 
Hydrophobia— does  not  like  bathing.    I  order  a  bath, — 
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be  says  it  is  cold,— order  it  hot, — says  he  don't  like  it, — 
can*t  get  him  to  wash, — nothing  so  good,  sir, — excellent 
gentleman  the  major,— did  you  know  him  abroad  ?** 

«« No,"  said  Cuthbert ;  "just  move  that  knight  for  me, 
while  I  blow  my  nose.     Where  has  be  been  V* 

•«  Somewhere  in  your  district,*'  said  Sniggs ; «  at  Tnnis, 
I  think."    . 

*•  I  noTer  was  at  Tunis,"  said  Cuthbeit. 

«  I  think,  between  yon  and  me,  sir,"  said  Sniggs,  «<  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  never  been  there :  he 
wonH  take  medicine,  do  all  I  can ;  and  if  I  say  he  is 
feally  ill,  he  talks  about  a  physician.  I  believe,  between 
you  and  me,  sir,  that  he  ran  away  with  the  daughter  of 
a  bey,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  nearly  had  his  head 
cut  off.  But  that 's  nothing  to  the  affair  of  tlie  Hacking- 
tons,  who  live  at  the  white  houae  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
— la  bless  you !— their  si^ond  daughter,— of  course  this 
is  entre  nout^ — is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the 
ostler  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle.  Your  move,  sir.  And 
the  way  I  found  that  out*was,  that  Mrs.  Widdles,  at  the 
comer — the  library — told  me  that  Jim  Walker,  the  ostler 
in  question,  had  been  in  her  shop  to  buy  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  write  home  to  his  mother,  and  got  her  to  do  the  letter, 
in  which  the  whole  facts  were  stated.  I  have  just  sent 
Miss  Hackington  a  pill  and  a  draught ;  but  as  the  poet 
says,  I  can't 

<  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased.' 

80  I  made  them  quite  innocent,— eh,  sir!  Of  course 
this  goes  no  farther.     Check  to  your  king." 

"  I  like  to  hear  the  news,"  said  Cuthbert,  «  although 
I  don't  know  the  people." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  said  Sniggs,  **  I  never  let  out 
the«e  sort  of  things,  except  to  you ;  now  of  course  I 
know  all  about  Lieut.  Merman's  tendre  for  Miss  Fanny  ; 
but,  then^  as  I  say,  that  is  totally  a  different  story  ;  here 
we  are^-titled — a  family  oi  consequence  and  respecta- 
bility ;  mute  as  a  mackerel, — not  a  syllable  passes  my 
Hp8«— -delightful  fanHiy  the  Wcllses,  sir, — so  clever  Mr. 
WelU, — what  a  preacher  ! — makes  me  weep  like  a  water- 
ing-pot when  he  comes  out  with  a  charity  sermon,^- 
don't  you  think  he  is  a  powerful  man,  sir  V* 

«*  Your  queen  is  in  check,"  said  Cuthbert. 

*<  A  thousand  pardons,"  said  Sniggs.  *•  What's  your 
notion  as  to  tithes,  sir  t — quite  legal,  constitutional,  and 
all  that;  but  don't  you  think, — just  before  I  take  the 
queen  out  of  check,---don't  you  think  something  might 
be  done  in  regard  to  that  question  ?  The  law  by  which 
tithe  is  secured  to  the  clergy,  sir,  is  just  as  good  and  as 
valid  as  that  by  which  the  first  duke  in  the  land  holds 
his  estates — eh,  don't  you  see,  sir!  But  I  think  still 
something  might  be  done  to  get  rid,  you  see,  sir,  of  the 
objectionable  part  of  the  question.  That 's  what  I  say 
to  Mr.  Wells.  Mrs.  Wells,  I  believe,  is  not  so  great  a 
friend  of  mine;  never  goes  beyond  powders;  rhubarb 
and  magnesia,  or  jalap  and  cream-o'-tartar  are  the  ex- 
tremes, and  those  only  for  the  housemaids.  StUl  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  them  all.  I  think  the  titiM  system 
operates  unequally,  sir.  I  take  your  rook, — ^you  diJn't 
see  thatf  sir.  All  clergymen  are  not  alike.  I  reeollect 
reading,  sir,  that  Dr.  Prideaui, — I  don't  know  if  you 
know  much  of  him,— said  that  some  men  enter  upon 
their  cures  with  as  little  knowledge  of  divinity  as  the 
meanest  of  their  congvegation — eh, — heard  the  story  of 
human  felicity, — something  inside  of  a  pig, — forgive 
me, — but  it  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the' stupidity  of  a 
congregation." 

**  Very  stupid,"  said  Cuthbert ;  '*  do  me  the  favour  to 
push  my  i'ook  over  to  the  side  of  your  queen ;  there, 
where  it  is  guarded  by  that  pawn.  Yes,  I  think  you  are 
quite  right." 

^  And  then,  as  I  say,  sir,"  continued  Sniggs,  « the 
spirit — the  public  spirit  of  Mrs.  Wells — that  fancy  ball 
and  bazar  for  the  charity  schools — what  a  sight— dear 
young  creatures  exposing  themselves  in  every  way  at  the 
stalls,  and  selling  things  for  fifWn  shillings  which  they 
bought  for  five — passing  them  off,  of  course,  for  their 
own.  Why  now  there's  that  Mrs.  Fletcher. — ^I  declare 
that  woman  ought  no  more  to  have  gone  out  Tuesday 
week — Oh  !  sir,  such  a  state  she  is  in — such  a  complica- 
tion of  disorders — of  course  this  is  entre  noiM-7what  I 
call  death  in  the  pot — never  mind — people  must  die 
when  their  time  comes.  I  have  put  her  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  steel — done  all  I  could.  Don't  you  recol- 
lect, sir,  the" story  of  the  sick  man  at  the  watering-place, 
who  was  sent  down  to  tone  himself  up— went  to  a  board- 
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ing-house — ignorant  creature— that  sort  of  thing — took 
all  sorts  of  things  to  strengthen  himself  and  bring  him 
round,  under  the  advice  of  one  of  those  refined  phyai- 
cians  who  pick  up  guineas  from  ninnies,  as  I  should  say  ; 
and  having  dined  and  supped  with  bis  fellow-boarders, 
retired,  as  tb^  did,  to  reeL  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  whole  house  was  alarmed  by  noiaes  much  reaembling 
those  of  a  rabid  dog,  attended  with  a  stamping  of  feet 
along  the  diflerent  passages  of  the  boose.  This  con- 
tinued some  time,  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
It  subsided,  and,  as  they  say  In  the  account  of  a  naval 
action,  *  the  boarders  had  it  all  to  themsehres.' 

«  In  the  morning,  complainta  having  been  made  to  the 
matron,  or  whatever  the  female  figure-bead  of  auch 
establishments  is  called,  as  to  the  row,  she  remonstrated 
with  the  patient,  and  begged  to  know  why  he  disturbed 
the  inmates  of  her  else  peaceable  house  1  •  Why,  Mam,' 
said  he,  *  I  am  ordered  to  do  it  by  my  physicians,  for  the 
good  of  my  health  ;  which  is  the  thing  for  which  I  am 
come  here' — mark  the  English,  air.  •  So^'  says  she, 
<  make  a  noise  for  the  benefit  of  your  health  V  *  Yea,* 
says  he,  <  in  conjunction  with  the  wine  which  I  drank  at 
dinner.'  <  How  is  that  V  aaid  the  lady,  who  doubted 
whether  her  goeat  waa  a  knave  or  a  fool.  <  Yea,'  said 
he,  <  my  doctor  ordered  me  to  come  down  here  to  take 
port  wine  at  dinner  every  day,  and  bark  every  night ; 
and  so  I  will,  let  the  consequenoes  be  what  they  may.' 
Don'tTyou  see,  sirl — eh  1 — bark— ^there's  a  mistake — 
your  king's  in  check." 

"  That's  a  very  good  story,"  aaid  Cuthbert ;  **  not  but 
that  bark  is  a  very  good  thing  to  strengthen  people— as 
for  port  wine,  I  can't  touch  it ;  drinking  it  is  to  me  like 
having  a  peppered  birch-broom  (>oked  down  my  throat^' 

"  Never  tried,  highness,"  said  Sniggs,  **  as  the  King 
of  Prussia  said  to  the  soldiei^-ever  heard  that,  sir ! 
The  King  of  Prussia  fond  of  music — hundred  thousand 

men  to  sing  one   song — ^recollect— check he   once 

took  a  fancy  to  a  bravo  grenadier — story  of  the  bullet 
for  the  watch — that  you  have  heard — never  mind,  tCim' 
porte.  The  King  of  Prussia  says  to  the  grenadier, « Can 
you  play  the  fiddle  V  What  d*  ye  think  he  answered, 
sirl  <  Can't  guess ?'  Never  tried,  highness — new  story 
that — ah,  sir ! dear  me,  you  have  taken  my  knight." 

« Just  Uke  it  off  the  board  for  me,  will  ye  1"  said 
Cuthbert,  wholly  unable  from  habit  to  lift  a  piece  of 
ivory  so  ponderous  as  that. 

<*  Talking  of  knights,"  said  Cuthbert,  and  looking  at 
his  horse's  head,  **  did  T  ever  t^l  you  the  story  of  my 
lieing  run  away  with  down  Shooter's  Hill,  when  I  waa 
quite  a  boy  1" 

«  Shooter's  Hill !"  said  Sniggs,  with  extremely  well- 
acted  curiosity ;  <*  no,  I  think  not,  sir." 

«<  Well,  it  was  very  remarkable,"  said  Cuthbert.  «  My 
poor  father  and  I  were  going  in  a  post^haise  just  by  the 
place  where  there  is  now  a  sort  of  castle  in  imitation  of 
Sevemdroog,  and  something  by  the  road-side  frightened 
the  off-horse,  and  away  he  went;  this  frightened  the 
other,  and  they  went  down  the.  hill  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
and  every  body  thought  we  shoult!  be  dashed  ^  stoma, 
and — ^you  never — ah  ! — saw  such  a  sight  in  your  life-^ 
ah!" 

•*  Well,  sir,"  said  Sniggs  (who,  like  every  body  else 
in  the  parish,  had  heard  Cut^bert's  pet  story  over  and 
over  again),  **  and  what  happened  1" 

<•  Why,  ah !"  aaid  Cuthbert,  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
^xeition  of  relating  the  adventure ;  **  luckily,  when  they 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  horses  stopped  of 
themselves." 

**  Very  lucky,  indeed,"  said  Sniggs ;  «  disappointed  the 
surgeon  there,  sir check  to  your  king." 

'*Ah!  that's  a  serious  chedt,"  said  Cuthbert;  «<I 
must  think  about  that.  Will  you  juat  ring  the  bell, 
doctor — I  must  send  for  my  anuC  Ah  !  and  now  you 
are  up,  do  me  the  kindness  to  stir  the  fire." 

«  Check  to  my  king,"  continued  Cuthbert ;  '*  umph^. 
so,  so— Hutton,  my  snufPiox — see  what  o'clock  it  i»— 
ah!" 

**  It  is  past  four,  sir,"  said  Sniggs,  looking  at  his  watch. 
«  We.  shall  scarcely  have  light  enough  to  finish  the 
game." 

«  Ah !"  said  Cuthbert,  "1  am  afraid  we  shall— I  don't 
see  how  to  get  my  king  out  of  this  scrape ;"  and  here- 
upon the  player  fell  into  one  of  those  lengthened  reve- 
ries which  are  the  characteristic  of  this  noble  game. 

Hutton  brought  the  snuff-box — he  stood  unheeded; 
at  length  Cuthbert,  raialBg  his  eyei  from  the  board  with 


all  the  gravity  of  the  automaton,  looked  vacantly  at  bin 
for  half  a  minute,  until  Hutton  felt  it  necessary  to  recall 
him  to  a  aenae  of  his  sitoatioo,  and  said,  •«  The  snofiltwx. 
sir." 

•*  Oh  !"  sighed  Onthbert,  ''open  it  for  me,  Hotton— 
this  is  a^xxler — ah !"  saying  which,  he  with  appsreot 
difficulty  carried  the  pinch  to  its  destination. 

Franklin  says,  that  by  playing  at  chess  we  leain  >— 

**  First.  Foreaighr,  which  looks  a  little  into  futurity^ 
considers  the  consequences  that  may  attend  an  act'too ; 
for  it  ia  continually  occurring  to  the  player, « If  I  nove 
this  pieccr  what  will  be  the  advantage  of  ny  new  litaa- 
tion  1  What  use  can  iny  adversary  make  ^  it  to  aonoy 
me  1  What  other  moves  can  I  make  to  support  it,  and 
to  defend  myself  from  his  attacka  V 

««Secottdfy.  Circumspection,  which  surveys  tbe  whole 
board  or  scene  .of  action — the  relations  of  rbe  leveral 
pieces  athT situations — the  dangera  they  are  perpetatlly 
exposed  to— the  several  possibiKties  of  their  aidinf  each 
other — ^the  probabilities  that  the  adversary  may  lake  tfait 
or  that  move,  and  attack  thiv  or  the  other  piece ;  and 
what  different  meana  can  be  used  to  aivoid  the  atroke,  ar 
turn  its  consequences  against  him. 

**  Thirdly.  Cauthm — not  to  make  our  moves  too  kasti^ 
ly ;  t^ia  habit  is  best  acquired  by  observing  strictly  the 
lawa  of  the  game,  such  as, « K  yen  touch  a  pieee  yov 
must  move  It  some  where ;  .if  you  set  it  down  you  muil 
let  it  stand,'  and"  it  is  therefore  beat  that  iInm  nilei 
slionld  be  observed  ;  as  the  game  thereby  becomes  more 
the  image  of  human  life,  and  particntariy  of  war :  sn^ 
which,  if  you  have  incaotioaatT  put  yourself  into  a  bad 
and  dangerous  pesitioa,  yon-  cannet  obtain  yeor  enemy's 
leave  to  withdraw  your  troops  and  place  them  mmo 
securely,  but  must  abide  all  the*  censequences  of  yeor 
rashness. 

•  **  And,  lastly,  we  learn  by  cheas  the  habit  ef  netbeiof 
discouraged  by  present  bad  appeaTancea  in.  the  stale  of 
our  affaire :  the  hnbit  of  hoping  for  a  faveoiable  change^ 
and  that  of  persevering  in  the  aeftveb  ot  resouress." 

As  Sniggs  watched  the  entire  a^bstractieii  of  f^ethbeit 
from  every  thing  in  the  world  ex  sept  hia  jeoparded 
monarch,  he  could  not  avoid  thinliing  o(  Franklia's  de* 
scription  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  gtmo; 
but  having  waited  and  watched,  until  ft  appeared  to  hij» 
that  hir  amiable  adveraary  had  either  dropped  into  a 
slumber,  or,  at  least,  a  wakeful  nnconadovsneaa,  bonl 
upon  him,  by  aaking  if  he  ever  heard  what  Dr.  Franklin  • 
said  to  Mr.  Hancock,  on  the  occasion  of  sfgaiag  the 
treaty  of  American  independence^ — *«  We  roost  be  saani- 
mous  in  this  business,"  aaid  Hancock ;  **  we  moat  all 
hang  together."  ^Indeed  we  must,"  said  FrankHa^ 
<*  or  else  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

"No,  never,"  said  Cuthbert,  « never;  they  wera't 
hanged,  were  they  1  Upon  my  Word,  doctor,  I  rannot 
teke  the  trouble  to  get  thisvkii%  out  of  his  difBcoUy. 
Tell  me  what  had  I  beat  do  1" 

**  What,  take  oounael  from  yonr  enemy,  sir,"  aaid 
Sniggs:  «♦  I  should  say *' 

What  we  are  not  desUned  to  know ;  for,  st  lb«  mo- 
ment in  which  the  new  adviser  was  taking  a  aeaickiof 
look  at  the  atate  of  aflaira,  Cuthbert,  overcome  hj  tkt 
difficuhy  to  which  he  had  aubjected  himself,  gave  a  tre- 
mendoua  yawn,  accompanied  by  an  attempted  ehanfe  of 
poaition  upon  his  sofa  cuahions ;  in  perfbnniof  which 
evolution,  hia  right  leg  came  In  contact  with  Mw.  P3* 
bert'a  delicate  Uble,  on  which  they  were  playiag.  whi« 
was  instantly  upset ;  down  went  the  board,  lbs  men,  the 
eau  de  Cologne,  and  the  anuff-box ;  knights  and  ptwM  ^ 
weie  promiscuously  scaUered  on  the  carpet,  and  Coth' 
bert,  elevating  himaelf,  and  leaning  on  his  arm,  P"^,^ 
the  scene  of  deatruction,  while  Sniggs  sat  boh  oprigW 
in  hb  chair,  his  eyeo  widely  opened,  his  brows  •'•'•[r* 
and  hia  month  contracted  into  the  first  posUion  fotmhrn- 
tling,  looking  at  the  vacant  space  before  him,  aa  ape^ 
tors  gaxe  on  the  slip  whence  a  huge  ship  bu  Jf^^'T 
into  what  modem  writers  call  her  «  native  element,  (w 
which  ahrf  never  had  been  before,)  or  the  crowd  wj" 
encloaure  afterthe  ascent  of  a  hallooB  from  the  nuddie 
of  it 

*<  Sio  traruit  gloria  mundi!**  said  Snigg*  ^ 

*«  To-day  is  Tuesday,"  aaid  Cuthbert ;  "  ring  the  wu, 
doctor,  let  ua  have  in  some  of  the  people  to  pi<*  "P  ^ 
men  and  things— the  snuff  is  spilt,  so  is  **>•••"*  ^^ 
logne;  and  Mrt.  Gilbert  ia  very  partwular  aboot  m^ 
carpet    Ah !  whftt  fball  we  dot" 
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**  This,  sir,**  said  Soiggt,  •«  is  what  yon  call  turmng 
the  tables  apoo  me.*' 

*"  It  dill  not  fall  on  y9u,  did  it,  doctor  %**  said  the  un- 
fDapectiog  Cotbbert. 

mNo;  no  harm's  done,**  said  Soiggs,  who  forthwith 
restored  the  piece  of  furniture  to  its  proper  place,  and 
twfan  picking  up  the  scattered  forces  of  the  contending 
•nntes. 

••  Don't  fatigtie  yourself,"  said  Cothbert,  <*  jou  11  tire 
jooraelf  to  death,  stooping  abouL  Ah !  dear  me ;  what 
a  fiarry  thai  has  put  me  in.** 

Uatton  made  his  appearance,  and  speedily  restored 
Older ;  howerer,  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  begin  a  fresh 
gifoe.  The  caaualtiee  consisted  of  the  fracture  of  one 
or  two  pieces,  two  squares  cracked  in  the  inlaid  board, 
the  snuff  loat,  mod  the  ean  de  Cologne  bottle  severely 
wounded;  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  Sniggs  proceeded, 
to  gather  op  his  hat  and  cloak,  for  the  pqrposeTof  retiriiig. 

**  Hadn't  you  better  dine  here,"  said  Cuthbert,  *«  and 
let  us  renew  our  game  in  the  evening — eh,  do  ?" 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Sniggs,  **  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure;  but  I  must  jdst  step  to  the  surgery,  to  make 
Dp  sooie  few  things  for  my  patients ;  I  will  return  at  six." 

"Come  back  ae  soon  as  you  can,"  said  Cuthbert, 
**I  *11  get  Huttoii  to  wheel  me  to  my  room,  and  dress  me 
directly,  so  that  I  shall  be  here  waiting  for  you." 

**  I  *ll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Sniggs, 
Tike  took  kis  departure  and  hurried  home,  in  order  to  tell 
Birs.  Sniggs  that  nhe  needn't  have  the  fowl  and  bacon 
cooked,  which  had  been  ordered  as  ah  addition  to  the 
cold  mutton,  but  make  her  dinner  upon  that,  and  keep 
the  fowl  and  bacon  for  the  next  day  whea  he  did  not 
**dine  out." 

**  Well,"  said  I,  entering  the  room,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
Soiggs  departing  across  the  lawn,  "  you  have  had  a  long 
spell  with  the  doctor." 

''Yes,"  said  Cuthbert,  <«su^  a  misfortune! — upset 
tbe  table— broke  tlie  botUe— pbyed  the  very  dense !" 

^  Whnt,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  1"  said  I. 

"No,"  said  Cuthbert;  "ah!  dear  no— in  moving  my 

«  Well,"  said  I,  «  that  matters  little.  I  am  not  sorry 
tkst  Sniggs  has  moved  Ait  legs." 

**  You  don't  like  Sniggs,  Gilbert,"  said  my  brother. 

^  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  I,  "  but  /oi(;o«rt  perdrix  is  too 
auch  of  a  good  thing." 

*«  But  he  is  not  a  partridge,  Gilbert,"  said  my  brother. 

"No."  said  I,  "nor  a  goose;  but  the  very  qualities 
for  which  you  Kke  his  society  are  those  which  make  me 
lest  glad  to  see  him  than  I  otherwise  should  be.  Tou 
like  to  hear  all  tbe  gossip  of  the  place,  which  he  un- 
questionably gives  you  with  point  and  precision;  but 
whenever  I  hear  his  anecdotes  of  patients,  and  details  of 
their  dividers,  I  always  recollect  that, as  he  is  universally 
agreeable,  we,  in  our  turns,  with  all  our  little  foibles  and 
^Hiogs,  mental  end  bodily,  become  subjects  of  amuse- 
ment for  every  body  else  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Cuthbert,  **  there  is  something  in 
that  to  be  sure  that  never  struck  me ;  but  what  have  we 
about  us  that  can  be  laughed  atl" 

*"  Oh,  my  dear  brother,"  said  I,  "  lay  not  that  flatter- 
ing unction  to  your  soul;  rely  upon  it  we  are  just  as 
good  aobjects  for  satire  and  caricature  as  our  neighbours." 

*'  Well,  I  don't  see  that,"  said  my  brother— »•  will  you 
jost  ring  the  t>ell  for  Hutton  ?  my  shoe  has,  come  untied, 
*nd  I  want  htm  to  tie  it  for  roe.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
*iying  or  doing  any  thing  to  be  langhed  at  for." 

I  did  as  I  was  desired ;  for  although  the  readiest  way 
of  saving  my  indolent  brother  the  trouble  of  tying  his 
<'*^  shoe  would  have  been  tying  it  for  him  myself,  I 
faiew  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that  however  importu- 
inte  and  continuous  his  demands  upon  the  attention  of 
his  servant  might  be,  he  would  not  permit  roe  to  incon- 
^nienee,  or,  as  he  would  have  thought  it,  fatigue  myself 
fcy  doing  to. 

Hutton  came — tied  the  shoe — ^lifted  the  foot  upon 
^ich  it  was  worn  into  its  proper  place  on  the  sofa — 
Wid  retired. 

**'  am  sorry  now  that  I  asked  Sniggs  to  come  back 
•nd  dine,"  said  Cuthbert 
^  was  I — not  so  much  because,  although  Sniggs  was 

^^y  &R  agreeable  and  entertaining  companion,  he  was 

^ing  to.  break  in  upon  what  bad  become  to  me  the 

*Wightful  homeishness  of  a  really  family  party,  asbe- 

5>Q*e  Cuthbert's  giving  invitations  without  commonicat 

^  with  me,  or  even  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
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asking  my  concurrence,  however  certain  it  was  never  to 
have  been  withheld,  reminded  me  more  forcibly  than  was 
quite  agreeable  of  the  real  position  in  which  I  stood 
with  regard  to  him.  I  knew  that  the  odd  things  which 
he  occasionally  did  in  this  way  resulted  from  no  feeling 
but  an  apathetic  indolence  of  mind,  which  induced  him 
to  make  just  as  much  exertion  as  might  secure  him  a 
certain  quantum  of  amusement  Poor  fellow,  he  had 
no  wife  to  comfort  or  console  him,  and  I  often  thought 
the  very  sight  of  our  domestic  happiness,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  worried  and  vexed  him.  From  what  I  had 
gathered  of  his  lost  lady,  she  certainly  did  not,  in  any 
one  point  of  person  or  character,  resemble  my  Harriet, 
but  still  there  was  the  contrast  continually  before  his 
eyes.  I  therefore  made  every  allowance  for  his  wish  to 
break  in  upon  our  serenity,  wb^ch  he  could  not  himself 
enjoy,  by  the  introduction  of  what  were  to  him  enliven- 
ing visiters. 

The  Nubleys  were  almost  always  at  dinner  with  us, 
or,  if  not,  «  came  in  the  evening,"  and,  to  b^  sure,  they 
were  generally  counteracted  by  the  Wellses ;  but  this 
system  of  intervention  and  counteraction  had  the  effect 
of  amusing  Cuthbert  at  the  expense  of  my  own  comfort 

Then  there  was  another  worry ;  where  was  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  Lieutenant  Merman  so  con- 
stantly with  us  t  Mrs.  Wells  had  discovered  that  he 
had  an  extremely  rich  uncle,  and  now  that  Harriet  was 
married — for  well  do  I  recollect  being  threatened  with 
this  very  lieutenant — he  appeared  what  mothers  call  an 
eligible  match  for  Fanny.  Bim  my  wife  undertook  to 
invite :  and  if  it  were  An  eligible  match  for  Fanny,  and 
if  she  liked  the  man,  and  the  man  liked  her,  it  was  all 
very  reasonable  and  natural  that  Harriet  should  like  to 
encourage  it,  especially  as  her  father  never  made  any 
secret  of  his  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
Malthusian  system  of  early  marriages ;  but  still  it  was 
a  great  nuisance  to  m« ;  I  could  not  say  so,  because  I 
knew  the  moment  I  raised  an  objection,  Harriet  would 
have  sent  Fanny  away,  and  then,  ihe  would  have  been 
uncomfortable. 

I  remember  traveling  once  in  a  stage-coach  which 
runs  from  London — no  matter  whither, — with  two  re- 
markably nice  young  ladies, — the  one  in  all  the  spark- 
ling bloom  of  beauty,  a  sweet  freshness  on  her  rosy 
cheeks,  and  love  and  Uughf er  beaming  in  her  eyes ;  the 
other  pale  and  attenuated,  her  eyes  languid  and  down- 
cast, and  her  weakness  such  that  she  was  literally  lifted 
into  the  coach  and  laid,  as  it  were,  upon  the  seat  oppo- 
site to  that  which  her  bright^yed  sister  shared  with  me  ; 
she  seemed  to  be  kept  alive  only  by  cordial  medicines, 
which  were  administered  to  her  whenever  we  stopped 
to  chahge  horses.  At  the  town  where  the  reel  of  the 
passengers  dined  I  got  heir  some  e^u  de  Cologne,  and  her 
sister  bathed  her  temples,  and  the'sick  girf  looked  grate- 
ful, and  even  wept ;  her  pretty  sister  looked  grateful,  too, 
and  I  became  extremely  anxious  to  know  more  of  their 
hbtory.  , 

At  on%  period,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  our  journey  approached,  the  invalid  sank  tnt04i 
slumber,  of  which  I  took  advantage  to  enquire  the  ^- 
ture  of  her  complaint. 

**  Her  case,  said  my  fair  companion,  "  is  hooeless. 
She  is  returning  to  her  native  air,  but  it  is  ratner  to 
gratify  a  dying  wish  than  with  any  probability  of  succeaa." 

<«  What,"  said  I,  in  a  half  whisper,  lest  I  should  dis- 
turb the  sleeper,  *<  what  is  she  suffisring  from  1" 

**  The  physicians,"  replied  my  companion,  **  saj^  that 
her  heart  is  affected." 

"  What !"  said  I,  «  aneurism  t" 
.  **  No,  sir,"  said  my  fair  friend,  shaking  her  head,  «  a 
lieutenant,** 

I  confess  this  non-medical  description  of  the  young 
lady's  disease,  partaking  largely,  to  be  sure,  of  «<  eearla- 
tina"  startled  me  a  little.  However,  I  looked  at  her 
with  different  eyes  afterwards,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince.ber  sister  of  the  deep  interest  which  I  took  in  both 
of  them.  At  a  particular  point  of  tbe  journey  I  lefl 
them,  and  shook  hands  with  them,  not  without  wishing 
to  hear  more  of  them. 

It  so  happened  that  I  did  hear  more  of  them;  and, 
although  any  body  who  hereafter  reads  my  notes  may 
not  care  to  bear  it,  it  is  satisfactory  to  myself  to  know 
that  the  poor  invalid  recovered,  and  by  the  next  year 
was  perfectly  restored  to  health.  Whether  she  arrived 
at  this  happy  coodustoa  by  putting  herself  ander  a  re- 


gime,  or  into  a  regiment,  I  did  not  ascertain.  As  far  as 
the  simple  fact  goes,  there  it  is. 

My  sister-in-law  Fanriy  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  a 
likely  subject  for  a  similar  complaint — her  present  turn 
was  to  laugh  at  her  lover.  Every  woman  has  her  own 
tactics  in  the  great  business  of  female  life ;  and  Fanny 
sought  to  win  by  smiles — at  least  if  winning  were  her 
object — and  I  must  say  I  never  saw  any  man  more  re- 
solved upon  her  eventually  becoming  Mrs.  Merman  than 
her  venerable  father,  who  was  assiduously  re-enacting 
the  drama  in-  which  I  and  Harriet  had  unconsciously 
performed  some  months  before. 

These  words  bring  me  to  a  subject  upon  which  I  shall 
touch. but  lightly,  because  I  may.be  disappointed  ;  but  as 
things  look  at  present,  it  seems  most  probable  that  I  shall 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  father  **  before  four  moons  have 
filled  their  horns."  A  thousand  new  ties  will  then  bind 
me — a  thousand  new  duties  devolve  upon  me.  Well ! 
I  have  thus  early  in  life  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
qualify  me  for  a  guardian  and  guide — to  be  sure,  if  I 
should  ha^e  a  son,  he  will  not  require  much  of  my 
*'  guiding"  for  some  years  to  come,  and  then  I  may  look 
more  sternly  at  the  world's  "  follies,"  and  become  a 
severe  parent,  as  the  young  beau  generally  becomes  an 
old  sloven  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  my  son 
my  friend, — a  course  of  education  favourable  to  a  boy 
who  is  bom  when  his  father  is  young. 

There  are,  however,  men — and  I  could  point  out  a 
very  remarkable  instance — who  cannot  bring  themselvea 
to  such  a  line  of  proceeding — who  see  in  their  sons^ 
rivals  for  «  golden  opinions,"  and  opponents  in  the  race 
of  life — who  hear  with  no  pleasure  the  shrewd  remark, 
the  pointed  phrase,  or  witty  observations  of  the  youthful 
aspirant  for  fame  and  honour ;  but  who,  feeling  as  pa- 
rents do  towards  their  ofispring,  and  would  feel,  if  they 
lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  that  they  are  still  chil- 
dren, endeavour  to  check  and  subdue  the  ebullitions  of 
their  genius,  and  keep  them  subject  to  themselves. 

Towards  daughters  the  feelings  df  fsther  are  totally 
different — there  is  no  rivalry  to  be  feared  there,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  jealousy.  The  more  lovely,  the  more 
accomplished,  and  the  more  attractive  a  girl  is,  the  more 
delighted  is  the  fond  father.  In  some  instances,  mothers 
are  found  somewhat  to  partake  of  the  feelings  of  fathers 
towards  their  sons,  with  regard  to  the  young  ladies. 
Many  a  poor  creature  has  been  embargoed  into  tbe  nurse- 
ry or  the  governess's  room  for  at  least  four  years  after 
she  ought  to  have  been  out,  because  she  unfortunately 
happened  to  be  born  when  her  mamma  was  not  more 
than  seventeen,  and  who  at  three  and  thirty  did  not  like 
to  have  a  beautiful  repetition  of  herself  at  that  a^  con- 
stantly associated  with  her,  to  induce  comparison. 

By  Jove,  Sniggs  has  arrived,  and  the  seoDnd  beU  it 
ringing — so  away  with  my  papera,  and 

<*  To  dinner  with  what  appetite  we  may«" 
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>  m|K<^ fiigidity  is  given  by  the  facilRmB,~y«^  — ..^  . 

forgotten,  George  Alexander  Steevens,  who  says,  ♦*  Courts 
ship  is  a  fine  bowling-green  tuif,  all  galloping  round  and 
sweethearting, — a  sunshine  holiday  in  summer  time; 
but  when  once  through  the  tumpike  of  matrimony,  tbe 
weather  becomes  wintry,  and  86me  husbands  are  seized 
with  a  co!d  fit,  to  which  the  faculty  give  tbe  name  of  in- 
difference. Courtship  is  matrimony's  running  footman, 
but  is  too  often  carried  away  by  the  two  great  preserva- 
tives of  matrimonial  friendship — delicacy  and  gratitude. 
There  is  also  another  very  serious  disorder  with  which 
ladies  are  sometimes  seized  during  the  honeymoon,  and 
which  the  college  of  physicians  call  sollenness^  This 
malady  arises  from  some  incautious  word  which  has  been 
addressed  to  the  pstient,  who  then  leaning  on  her  elbow 
on  tbe  breakfast  table,  her  cheek  resting  upon  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  the  fire,  and 
her  feet  beating  tettoo  time.    The  husband,  meanwhile. 
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is  biting  his  lips,  pulling  down  his  raffles,  stamping  about 
the  room,  and  looking  at  his  lady  Uke  Old  Nick.  At 
last  he  abruptly  says,  *  Well,  ma'am,  what 's  the  matter 
with  you?*  The  lady  mildly  replies,  *  Nothing.'  <  What 
is  it  you  do  mean  V  *  Nothing.'  *  What  would  you 
have  me  do?'  *  Nothing.'  *  What  Aave  I  done,  madam  1' 
<  Oh,  nothing.'  And  this  quarrel  arose  at  breakfast :  the 
lady  very  innocently  observed  she  thought  the  tea  was 
made  with  Thames  water ;  the  husband,  in  mere  con- 
tradiction, insisted  upon  it  that  the  tea-kettle  was  filled 
out  of  the  New  River." 

This,  and  the  domestic  felicity  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Racket  **  three  weeks  after  marriage,"  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daly  at  their  lodgings  in  London,  and  made 
me  congratulate  myself  upon  the  escape  I  had  made 
from  the  superficial  attractions  of  Emma  Haines.  Thence 
my  thoughts  glanced  to  the  expatriated  husband  and  the 
separated  wife  in  that  case ;  and  I  began  to  wonder  what 
had  happened  to  my  once  worshiped  idol,  and  how  she 
was  **  making  it  out"  with  her  mother  and  the  major. 

Nothing  at  all  comparable  with  this,  was  happening 
to  me.  Harriet  was  still  all  gentleness  and  playfulness. 
Her  wishes  seemed  to  be  bounded  by  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing me  f  and  her  kindness  transferred  on  my  account, 
not  only  to  my  brother,  but  to  the  children  of  his  late 
wife,  and  even  beyond  them  to  others  who  had  no  tie  or 
cUim  whatever  upon  us,  except  as  apparently  contribut- 
ing to  his  comfort,  was  unqualified  as  it  was  unaffected. 
This  is  charming ;  but  still 

Here  are  the  three  Falwassers — two  misses  and  one 
master.  What  then  ? — they  are  endeared  and  attached 
— thei/  scarcely  know  why — to  my  brother  Cuthbeit, 
who  is  their  father-in-law.  Kitty  Falwasser,  a  fine  girl 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  rubs  his  temples  with  eau  de 
Cologne.  "  Jenny,"  as  he  calls  her,  fetches  his  snuif- 
box,  cuts  the  leaves  of  his  books,  puts  the  additional 
lump  of  sugar  in  his  tea  when  Harriet  does  not  make  it 
sweet  enough,  and  even  goes  the  length  occasionally  of 
drinking  it  for  him.  Tom  Falwasser  is  a  fyrotechnist ; 
his  whole  holidays  are  passed  in  making  squibs  and 
crackers ;  and  he  comes  in,  afler  dinner,  as  his  father-in- 
law  desires,  smelling  of  gunpowder  like  a  devil. 

I  remember,  in  some  former  notes  of  mine,  I  explained 
the  innocence  of  this  same  word  as  used  colloquially  to 
designate  a  certain  wooden  implement,  in  which  1  great- 
ly rejoiced  before  my  union  with  Harry, — I  call  heir 
Harry  now :  how  odd ! — and  it  is  again  necessary  to  say, 
lest  I  might  be  considered  profane,  that  when  I  state  that 
Tom  smelt  like  a  "  devih,"  I  mean  that  he  smelt  like  one 
of  those  little,  black,  haycock-shaped  mixtures  of  gun- 
powder and  water  which  that  mischievous  dog,  Daly, 
mixed  with  Lady  Wolverhampton's  pastilles  upon  that 
celebrated  night  when  her  lovely  niece  fell  into  the  re- 
corded error  committed  in  other  days  by  Dr.  Green's 
dairy-maid,  onder  the  fiUipices  of  that  reverend  and  much 


.»>  «.iM9  last  week 

..^...sui  ui  tneir  holidays,  so  that  they  may  go  back 
with  her  to  school." 

«<  I  *m  sure,"  said  I,  **  nothing  can  be  More  agreeable 
than  to  do  what  you  like.  Harriet's  confinement  is 
shortly  expected  ;  but  that,  of  coarse,  wiU  make  no  dif- 
fereooe."  - 

<<  She  b  a  very  nice  woman,  indeed,"  said  Cuthbert. 
^  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  her  much ;  but  she 
seems  very  full  of  proper  feeling,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  is  about  as  good  an  European  as  I  rccolleet  to  have 
seen  for  a  great  many  years." 

A  good  European  !  thought  I  to  myself.  Well,  I  see 
what  must  happem ;  Mrs.  Brandyball  must  come.  **  Any 
thing,  my  dear  Cuthbert,  jou  wUh,"  said  I,  "of  coarse 
jou  will  eomraand." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Cuthbert,  ^  I  can't  exert  myself  to 
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command;  only  I  think  it  would  please  the  children, 
and  their  dear  mother,  who— to  be  sure,  she  is  gone ; 
but  then  she  is  at  rest — that 's  a  great  thing ;  only  I 
should  like  to  pay  every  respect  to  her  memory,  and  to 
her  children.  They  think  it  would  make  them  well  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  school,  if  she  came  here,  and  saw 
how  well  they  lived ;  and  besides,  it  would  save  me  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  letter,  or  dictating  to  Hutton  what  I 
wished  to  say  to  her  respecting  my  views  of  their  future 
education ;  and  you  have  another  spare  room." 

What  coi^d  I  reply  ?  All  the  rooms  in  the  house 
were  spare  rooms  to  him.  Bo  I  said — **  My  dear  Cuth- 
bert, not  another  word.  Mis.  Brandyball  will  be  most 
welcome  to  Ashmead ;  as,  indeed,"  I  added,  **  is  any  body 
upon  earth  whom  you  wish  to  come  here." 

"  I  have  not  many  friends  in  this  country,  said  Cuth- 
bert ;  <*  that  is  to  say,  I  dare  say  I  have  a  good  many 
people  with  whom  I  have  been  very  intimate  in  India, 
and  to  whom  I  am  really  very  much  attached ;  but  I 
have  no  idek  how  to  find  out  where  they  are ;  some,  of 
course,  are  dead,  and — so  Well,  but  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  no  objection  to  Mrs.  Brandyball's  visit  Now, 
the  next  thing  we  must  do,  is  to  get  somebody  to  write 
to  her  to  invite  her." 

*<  I  think  if  Kitty  Falwasser  were  to  write,"  said  I, 
**  it  would  ))erhaps  be  thought  a  civil  way  of  doing  the 
thing." 

<»  Yes,"  said  Cuthbert ;  «  but  then  you  know  she  does 
not  write  without  lines; -and  then  we  should  have  to 
rule  them,  and  when  she  had  finished,  to  rub  them  out, 
— and  besides,  she  does  not  like  writing, — she  is  too 
young  for  that  yet  My  poor  wife  gave  instructions  to 
Mrs.  Brandyball,  when  the  children  were  sent  home,  not 
to  force  their  intellect, — let  it  develope  itself, — don't 
fatigue  their  minds,  poor  things, — think  what  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  learn  half  a  page  of  a  French  vocabulary 
in  a  day,  and  take  a  lesson  of  dancing  afterwards,  it 's 
enough  to  wear  them  to  skeletons !" 

« I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  I, « that  nothing  is 
more  absurd,  not  to  call  it  barbarous,  than  the  system  of 
forcing  to  which  you  allude,  nor  any  thing  more  lament- 


able than  to  see  children  repeating  by  rote  whole  pages  [to  desire  him  to  call  upon  you  to^ay  :  he  said  he  would 

'  ' ,  to  them,*  ^e  here  at  three.    I  thought,  sir,  mis 


of  history  or  poetry,  conceived  in  terms,  which, 

are  inexplicable,  and  even  then  delivered  in  a  language 

which  they  don't  understand.    Yet  still  I  think  Kitty 

Falwasser  might  in  her  fourteenth  year  contrive  to  write 

a  letter  to  her  governess,  inasmuch  as  she  wrote  you  a 

remarkably  nice  announcement    of   the    approaching 

holidays." 

<*  Oh,  that,"  said  Cuthbert,  raising  himself  a  little  upon 

one  of  his  elbows,  **took  her   thirteen  days  constant 

labour, — so  she  tells  me— did  it  over  two  and  twenty 

times ;  and  at  last  got  one  of  the  teachers  to  .pi>*  in  all 

the  capital  letters, — ^fto, — Ki^t>  tias  no  turn  for  writing, 

— she  colou'Y  prtnta  vef^'  nicely :  she  has  painted  all  the 

kinsr'  ^'it^ads  in  her  <  History  of  England,' — she  has  a 

«  ^ius  that  way, — ^her  poor  mother  used  to  be  very  clever 

~what  they  call — I  cannot  recollect,— but  it  was  cut- 

g  holes  in  cards,  and  painting  through  them — some- 

ing  about  tinting  I  think — no— if  you  don't  like  to 

rite,  I  '11  dictate  a  note  to  Hutton,  and  then  he  can 

ke  it  himself  to  the  post-office.    I  want  to  send  my 

Btch  down  to  Stephenson's  shop,  for  somehow  I  have 

St — or  dropped — or  mislaid  my  watch  key  ;  I  dare  say 

is  somewhere  under  the  sofa  pishions :  however,  he  'd 

etter  go  and  get  m^e  another ;  and  then  Stephenson  can 

et  the  watch  by  the  church  clock.     I  only  found  out 

lalf  an  hour  ago  that  it  has  not  been  going  since  Tues- 

Jay,  when  I  set  it  last." 

I  could  scarcely  keep  silent  during  thb  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  my  helpless  brother's  character,  which  de- 
veloped itself  in  every  action  of  his  life,  if  actions  the 
evitation  of  all  movernent  in  .which  he  delighted  could 
be  called.  However,  I  wanted  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
his  labour-saving  scheme,  before  I  suggested  to  him  that 
my  wife  would  probably  be  the  properest  person  to  give 
the  invitation. 

«  Oh  !  certainly,"  said  Cuthbert ;  «  but  that  will  give 
her  a  great  deal  of  trouble :  and  then  so  near  her  con- 
finement,—somebody  had  better  write  it  in  her  name." 

«  No»  roy  dear  brother,"  said  I,  **  Harriet  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  write  a  letter ;  she  likes  employment  both 
menUl  and  bodily, — she  '11  be  delighted." 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  my  brothec ;  <<  but  it  is  quite  won- 
derful to  see  her ;  and  to  think,— Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a 
heap  of  trials  women  have  to  undergo !    Yes ;  then 


that,  I  think,  will  be  the  beet  way,— it  will  lookdvil,  and 
attentive,  and  kind.  I  wonder  I  bad  not  thought  of  that 
at  first." 

**  I  suppose,"  said  I,  « it  had  better  be  done  imine- 
dUtelyl"  ' 

«  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Cuthbert ;  **  Kitty  was  very 
anxious  about  it  this  morning,  because  I  think  she  told 
m^  the  lady  was  gone  some  where — where,  I  don't  rs> 
member — to  stay  for  a  fortnight, — from  whence  she  could 
take  this  on  her  way  home.  I  'm  sure  you  '11  like  her— 
she  is  so  lady-like  in  her  manners,  and  so  gentle,  and 
talks  so  well,  and  so-very  much  attached  to  the  children." 

<*  That  her  presence  will  be  agreeable  to  you,"  said  I, 
•*  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  sufikient  of  itself  to  resdsr 
her  a  welcome  visiter." 

*<  There 's  another  thing  the  girls  told  me  to  ask  yen 
about,"  said  Cuthbert;  **  your  youngest  8ister4n-law  has 
been  talking  to  them  about— oh  dear,  my  head — tboat 
some  very  clever  dancing-master  who  lives  here ;  and 
they  were  saying,  if  you  had  no  objection,  they  should 
like  to  take  lessens  three  or  four  times  a  week  for  an 
hour  or  two, — it  wofil^  put  them  forward, — and  bow 
they  can  take  this  tiouble  I  don't  understand ;  but  they 
are  young  and  light,  lo  be  anre, — and  sOy--l  said  I  wooid 
ask  you.  Tjie  drawing^oom  kn't  «8ed  in  the  BBomioga, 
and — perhaps—" 

«  Oh,  certainly,"  said  I ;  « they  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  us,  ofUy,  per)Mps,  when  Harriet  if  can- 
fined,  "rtre  may — *' 

**  Ohrthat  's  another  matter,"  saad  Cuthbert ;  «<Maiy 
has  got  all  the  particulars  of  tlie  man's  terms ;  and  I 
bad  the  paper  yesterday,  but  I  'm  sure  L  haven't  any  idea 
where  it  is  now.  Do  just  ring  the  bell,  Gilbert:  III 
get  Hutton  to  look  for  it,  and  then  be  can  lake  a  leafags 
about  it." 

I  rang  the  beU,  and  Hutton  appeared. 

<•  Have  you  seen,"  said  Cuthbert  to  the  servant,  '<a 
paper  about  the  terms  of  a  dancing-master  that  Mias  Fal* 
wasser  gave  me  yesterday  V* 

«Yes,  sir,"  said  Hutton,  <«Mr.  Kittingtoarl  bare 
been  there,  sir,-.to  his  house.     Miss  Falwasser  told  me 


miss  had  told  yoo  ao 
herself,  or  I  should  have  BMntioned  it." 

<«Oh,  that's  all  very  convenient,"  said  Catbbart; 
«I  '11  see.  him  when  he  comes.  Where  are  theyooog 
ladies?" 

•*  Out  in  the  laundry,  I  believe,  nr,"  said  Hatton, 
"  acting  •  play ;  Master  Tom  has  got  some  firewofka. 
there,  and  they  are  all  dressed  up;  and  Mi«a  Fanay 
Wells,  and  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Merman  are  there." 

<*  Dear  me,"  said  Cuthbert,  «  what  a  pity  they  don't 
come  and  act  here,  it  would  amuso  us  excessively ;  it  is 
out  of  the  question  going  all  the  ^zy  across  the  eoart- 
yard.     What  droll  things,— eh  ?" 

This  all  sounded  raigh^  playfol  and  pretty ;  hot  lbs 
circumstances,  the  free  and  easy  manner  of  Miaa  Kiuy 
Falwasser  considered,  aie  not  altogether  satisfectoiy  to 
me,  I  confess.  It  was  clear  that  the  two  girls  sotirely 
managed  their  indolent  fetber-in-law ;  9nd  that  the  eider 
one,  fully  conscious  of  her  power  over  him,  bad,  having 
merely  expressed  a  wish,  and  asked  permission  to  take 
lessons  in  dancing,  reckoned  upon  his  compliance  ao 
much  a  matter  of  course,  as  not  to  think  it  necessary  to 
wait  till  she  had  obtained  it,  before  she  sent  fas  the 
Terpsichorean  professor.  As  to  my  opinion  or  objection 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  dear  that  none  of  the  fcmflf 
considered  them  of  the  slightest  importance.  ^ 

I  certainly  had  the  curios^y  to  visit  the  **  *^*'^ 
where  I  found  Miss  Falwasser  with  her  fece  blsckenej, 
dressed  up  in  a  shawl  and  turban,  having  sqoeessd  her- 
self into  a  pair  of  her  brother  Tom's  trowaers,  ptwon- 
ating  Othello,  while  Jenny  was  exhibiting  heraelf  •• 
Desdemona,— Tom's  enly  bargain  being,  that  hewaa  to 
fire  the  salute  from  the  batteries  at  Cyprus,  which  wwt 
ingeniously  represented  by  one  of  the  coppera  m  ^ 
laundry,  which  was  fitted  np  with  baltlementa,  and  can- 
non round  its  edge,  while  the  active  contriver  waa  cm- 
cealed  withhi,  from  «rhich  ambush  he  cunningly  ^'!*''^Z 
to  raise  his  hand  unaeen  to  the  tonchhole  of  hia  lOj*" 
artillery,  the  first  one  of  which  that  was  firw  ««r" 
with  considerable  force,  and  severely  wounded  the  wj 
just  between  his  eyes.  , . 

Tom  heUowed,  the  girls  scmmed,  and  ^\^2w^ 
to  be  done  was  to  send  for  Sniggs.  Ptwiy  ^^JT 
dreadfully  agitated,  and  was  led  to  hat  room  by  tne  •^ 
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tentive  tnd  aanduooa  lieutenant,  her  lieter  Bewy  foUow- 
ing  her,  hot  with  m  hr  diHerent  expreaston  of  coonte- 
nance.  All  this  was  onpleaaant ;  bat  what  could  I  do  ? 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  elder  of  the  young  ladies  was 
bleated  with  what  is  called  a  spirit— -a  lively  imagination, 
and  not  the  most  profound  reneration  for  rigid  truth. 
Her  ideas  were  rattwr  of  the  romantic,  and  although  her 
ignorance  of  the  essentials  of  education  were  to  my  eyte 
mod  ears  apparent,  nature  had  compensated  to  her  for 
any  deficiency  of  taste  or  erudition  by  giving  her  a  dis- 
poaition  to  inquisitiveneas  upon  all  matters  except  those 
which  were  likely  to  be  advantageous  either  to  her  man- 
nera  or  her  morals. 

Unfortunately  for  Kitty,  she  was  handsome,  and  every 
body  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  hei  so ;  which,  so  long  as 
Ibrtune  afforded  her  a  maid  and  a  mirror,  was  evidently 
m  work  of  supererogation.  Her  sister  Fan  was  her  slave, 
and  with  a  totally  different  character,  temperament,  and 
diaposition,  compelled  to  join  in  pursuits  for  which  she 
had  naturally  no  inclination,  because  she  literally  dared 
not  disobey  her  senior. 

Sniggs  arrived  in  less  than  half  an  hour  to  examine 
Tom's  wounds,  and  a  few  minutes  aAer  came  Kitting- 
ton,  the  dancing-master,  to  receive  Cuthbert*6  commands 
about  the  lessons.  Harriet,  who  certainly  was  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  bump  on  Tom's  nose  as  I  appre- 
beoded  she  might  have  been,  sat  down  to  write  Mrs. 
Brandybail  a  letter  of  inviution ;  and  while  Tom  was 
bellowing  like  a  calf  up  and  down  stairs,  Fanny  Wells 
nobbing  most  interestingly,  and  Jane  and  Bessy  talking 
over  the  explosion  as  something  terrific,  I  was  assailed 
at  once  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Cuthbert  was  de- 
poaited,  by  the  medical  opinions  of  the  apothecary,  the 
discussion  of  terms  with  the  dancing-master,  and  the 
hypocritical  sentimentalxsm  of  Lieutenant  Merman, 
whom  I  admit  I  cordially  detested. 

**  The  accident,"  said  Sniggs,  « is  providentially  un- 
important :  an  inch  one  way  of  the  other  might  have 
nmde  it  serious — right  eye — left  eye — one  or  the  other 
might  have  gone— but  in  the  middle,  between  the  two 
eyes,  is  what  I  call  '  In  medio  tutissimus  Eye  bU* — not 
b«d  that,  Mr.  Gurney,  considering  I  am  only  a  pupil 
myself.  The  worst  effect  will  be  a  little  discolouration 
of  the  skin.  I  'II  send  up  something  by  way  of  foment- 
ation, which  shall  set  all  to  rights;  but  I  would  advise 
joa  to  caution  Master  Falwasser  not  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment" 

**  Ceruinly,  I  shall,"  said  Cuthbert.  «  Foolish  boy, 
to  take  all  that  trouble  to  load  all  those  little  cannon, 
and  then  to  get  into  a  copper  to  fire  them.  Dear,  dear, 
how  indefatigable  youth  is,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  !" 

•*  Ah !"  said  Soiggs,  turning  to  Mr.  Kittington,  *<  good 
day — how  is  Mrs.  K. — lumbago  better? — did  not  call 
this  morning — ^used  the  opodeldoc— children  quite  well, 
dear  little  things  t" 

«*  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Kittington; 

•*  Well,  I  '11  be  off  home  for  the  lotion  for  Master 
Tommy,"  said  Sniggs,  «  and  will  look  in  in  the  evening 
lo  see  how  he  is  going  on." 

Away  went  Sniggs,  with  this  friendly  promise  of  an- 
other visit  I  left  Cuthbert  to  settle  his  schemes  with 
Kittington,  to  whose  presence  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
summon  his  two  fascinating  daughters-in-law,  in  order 
to  give  him  a  notion  of  their  peculiar  graces.  Bessy 
Wells  had  been  his  pupil,  so  the  meeting  was  no  doubt 
extremely  satisfactory.  All  I  know  of  it  was  that  at  its 
termination  Mr.  Kittington  was  appointed  to  attend 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and 
that  Merman  Invited  himself  not  only  to  be  present  at 
the  performances,  but  to  join  our  family  circle  on  the 
then  present  day — 

**  His  custom  always  in  the  afternoon." 

Well,  this  was  certainly  no  improvement  to  my  proe- 
pects,  nor  were  the  comfort  and  regularity  of  my  esta- 
blishment very  much  improved  by  the  extraordinary 
proceedings  of  Cuthbert,  not  only  as  regarded  his  pro- 
miscuous invitations  to  strangers,  but  as  related  to  the 
little  nick-nackeries  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
leveling,  himself.  After  various  attempts  to  describe, 
through  Hotton,  the  vMtable  mode  of  dressing  a  kaboh. 
Of  sending  up  a  pillsu,  he  went  the  length  of  having  my 
cook, — I  say  my  cook,  as  if,  in  point  of  foct,  every  thing 
in  the  house  were  not  his,  into  the  breakfast-room  or  the 
drawing-room,  if  that  happened  to  be  «  head-quarters" 
with  the  ladies,  whom  ha  never  left ;  and  there  instract 


her  in  the  arcana  of  oriental  gastronomy,  not  theoretically, 
but  practically,  by  superintending  in  his  horizontal  posi- 
tion the  cuttings  and  choppings,  triturations,  amalgama- 
tions, and  all  the  other  botherations  which  he  considered 
necessary  to  produce  one  or  two  dishes,  his  partiality 
for  which,  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Gomey  having  been  paiticnlariy  fond  of 
them. 

There  really  was  something  in  Cuthbert's  indolence 
which  was  extremely  trying  to  the  patience,  or  the  activity, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  of  those  who  were  around  him. 
He  seemed  unconsciously  to  glory  in  his,  to  me,  melan- 
choly inanition.  He  certainly  was  one  of  those  of  whom 
Johnson  says,  **  They  boast  that  they  do  nothing,  and 
thank  their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do;  who 
sleep  every  night  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer,  and  rise 
only  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to  enable  them  to  sleep 
again" — ^in  this  particular  the  likeness  fiuled,  for  Cuth- 
bert took  none — ^  who  prolong  the  reign  of  darkness  by 
double  curtains,  and  never  see  the  sun  but  to  tell  him 
how  they  hate  his  beams :  whose  whole  labour  is  to  vary 
the  posture  of  indulgence,  and  whose  day  differs  from 
their  night  only  as  a  couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed." 

Well,  then  came  another  worry.  Harriet,  first  pre- 
judiced against  my  poor  friend  Sniggs  by  her  mother, 
who  certainly  entertained  a  sneaking  mistrust  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  now,  in  the  case  of  becoming  a  mother, 
still  more  disinclined  to  attempt  to  conquer  her  dislike, 
resolved,  even  if  she  were  to  have  no  medical  attendant, 
and  certainly  to  die,  not  to  have  Sniggs  as  her  "  doctor" 
on  the  approaching  occasion.  I  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
ran  over  a  catalogue  of  names  of  the  best  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  employed  him ;  but  all  in  vain.  To 
her  the  loss  of  her  infant  sister  Adelgitha,  was  light,  by 
comparison  with  the  anticipation  she  entertained  of  his 
giving  a  sort  of  circular  description  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  her  case,  whatever  it  might  turn 
out  to  be.  And  she  afforded  me  the  first  proof  of  a  reso- 
lution to.  have  her  own  way  upon  this  occasion.  But 
then  it  was  quite  reasonable.  She  had,  in  the  first  place, 
no  confidence  in  his  abilities ;  and,  in  the  second,  she 
had  beard  him  give  relations  of  the  calamities  of  all  our 
neighbours  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  she  dreaded, 
when  her  own  indisposition  became  the  subjest  of  genci- 
ral  conversation. 

"A  newsmonger,"  says  Butler,  *< is  a  retailer  of  ru- 
mour, that  takes  upon  trust,  and  sells'  as  cheap  as  hn 
buys.  He  deals  in  a  commodity  that  will  not  keep ;  for 
if  it  be  not  fresh,  although  true  in  its  origin,  it  lies  on 
his  hands  and  will  yield  nothing.  True  or  false,  it  is  ail 
one  to  him;  for  novelty  being  the  grace  of  both,  a  truth 
grows  stale,  as  well  as  a  lie:  and  as  a  slight  suit  will  laf  t 
as  well  as  a  better,  while  the  fashion  holds,  a  lie  will  serve 
as  well  as  truth,  till  new  ones  come  up.  He  is  Httle  coci- 
cerned  whether  it  be  good,  or  bad; for  tL<%t  does  not  make 
it  more  or  less  news';  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  be 
prefers  the  bad,  because  it  is  said  to  come  BOones^;  for 
he  would  willingly  Ifear  his  share  in  .any  public  calamity , 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  telling  it  He  tells 
news,  as  men  do  money,  with  his  fingers,  for  he  assures 
them  it  comes  from  very  good  hands.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  like  that  of  a  spaniel,  to  fetch  and  carry, 
and  when  he  does  it  well,  he  is  clapped  on  the  back  and 
fed  for  it ;  for  be  does  not  take  it  sJtogether,  like  a  gen- 
tleman, for  his  pleasure  ^  but  when  he  lights  on  a  con- 
siderable parcel  of  news,  he  knows  where  to  put  it  o(f 
for  a  dinner,  and  quarters  himself  upon  it,  until  he  has 
eaten  it  out  And,  by  this  means,  he  drives  a  trade,  hy 
retrieving  the  first  news,  to  truck  it  for  the  first  meat  in 
season ;  and,  Uke  the  old  Roman  luxury,  ransacks  s  11 
seas  and  lands  to  please  his  palate." 

Such  a  man  Harriet  set  down  Sniggs  to  be.  A/id 
there  are  certain  points  upon  which  a  woman  must  n<  i« 
ther  be  thwarted  nor  dikturbed.  Harriet  was  about  to 
assume  anew  character  in  the  woild — so  was  I;  but 
then,  dear  soul,  she  waa  so  much  more  personally  con- 
cerned with  the  change,  that  the  moment  she  expressed 
her  decided  aversion  firom  calling  Sniggs  into  council,  I 
resolved  that  he  should  most  certainly  not  be  admitted. 
But,  as  one  likes  to  live  peaceably  with  his  neighbour  3, 
and  as  Sniggs  was,  I  am  sure,  a  kind-hearted  man,  ar  d, 
as  I  believe,  an  able  practitioner,  I  saw  at  once  that  ihe 
only  way  to  soothe  his  feelings  and  moderate  his  anger  at 
being  excluded,  woukl  be  to  send  to  London  for  so  me 
most  extraordinarily  popular  accouchenr,  a  baronet  if  p  os- 
aible^  hot  decidedly  not  below  the  degree  of  knighthi  »od, 


whose  unquestioned  claims  woukl  set  to  rest  in  a  moment 
the  uneasiness  of  the  Blessford  apothecary,  even  though 
the  magnate  himself  had  In  other  days  filled  a  similar 
situation  to  his  own. 

All  these  things  worried  me.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  genius  and  talent  are  to  be  found  in  tliousands  of 
places  besides  the  highest,  if  one  only  knew  where  to  hit 
them ;  and  that  not  only  in  medicine  and  surgery,  but 
in  every  art  and  science  in  the  worid,  which,  witiioot 
some  accidental  circumstance,  some  coincidence  for 
which  none  of  us  are  prepared,  to  bring  them  into  no- 
tice, remain  to 

"Waste  their  *  powers'  on  the  desert  air." 

In  no  pursuit  is  this  truth  more  evident  than  that  of  lite- 
rature. If  ever  I  should  have  an  influence  over  pub- 
lishers, which — since  my  literary  hopes  were  nipp^  in 
the  bud  by  the  unequivocal  condemnation  of  my  first 
and  only  farce  at  the  Haymarket  play-house,  now  seven 
years  ago,  is  not  likely — I  would  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  vast  injustice  they  do,  not  only  to 
the  said  genius  and  talent,  but  to  themselves,  in  unequi- 
vocally rejecting  works  by  unknown  authors.  Every 
author  must  be  at  first  unknown,  and  every  author  must 
write  a  first  work — unless,  indeed,  he  could  adopt  the 
course  proposed  by  hn  Irish  gentleman  who  wished  to 
learn  (German. — ^  The  first  half-dozen  lessons,  sir,"  said 
the  master,  "  are  tedious,  difficult,  and  disagreeable ;  but 
after  that,  you  will  begin  to  sppreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  language."  «  Then,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  G'Brallagban, 
<*  hadn't  we  better  begin  with  the  seventh  V* 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  genius  must  triumph 
without  the  aid  of  a  name,  is  to  be  found  in  the  anony- 
mous publication  of  "  Waverly."  Of  the  author  of 
**  Waverly,"  when  it  first  appeared,  who  knew  any  thing  1 
Not  a  human  being  supposed  that  this  leader  of  the  most 
splendid  course  of  fiction  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of 
our  literature,  would  have  been  rejected — most  probably 
unread — because  it  bore  no  known  writer's  name  on  its 
title-page  !  The  supposition  is  perfectly  natural.  Such 
things  happen  every  day,  as  injudiciously  as  unjustly ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that,  if  I  were  a  writer  enjoying  a  con- 
siderable share  of  popularity,  derived  more  perhaps  from 
good  fortune  than  merit,  I  should  be  the  first  to  endea- 
vour to  overturn  this  system  of  exclusion,  and  give  every 
man  or  woman  of  talent  (equal  in  all  probability  to 
my  own,  although  kept  in  obscurity  by  adverse  circum- 
stances) a  fiiir  chance  of  starting  in  the  race,  if  not 
for  fame,  at  least  for  that  which,  in  these  mercenary 
days,  is  (perhaps  no  more  substantial)  received  for  their 
hibours. 

However,  able  or  not,  skilful  or  a  bungler,  wise  or 
foolish,  my  wife  will  not  have  Sniggs ;  so  I  must  look 
out 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  peace  was  perfectly 
re-tetablished ;  and  Cuthbert,  quite  overcome  by  the 
effiri  of  iicrnring  Siitgcs'a  acicntific  slescripiion  of  Tom'a 


fci^.T-iJi'-H*^-*,—  *  - 


Kitty  ?" 

**Ohj'«,  imde,**  taiil  K\ny,  "iiwiU  iiisks  hrr  90' 
good-natured  to  us  when  we  go  back." 

*<Ah,  poor  things,"  said  Cuthbert,  «they  have  enough 
[  to  do  when  they  are  at  school.  Oh  dear !  Well,  Gil- 
bert, I  have  settled  about  the  dancing.  He  can  come 
very  early  In  the  morning  twice  a-week,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  the  other  two  days ;  but  he  seems 
to  think  you  must  have  the  Carpet  taken  up  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. They  can't  do  their — what  does  be  call 
them  1 — some  of  the  steps— on  a  carpet  So  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  would  take  great  labour  to  do  that,  but  Hot- 
ton  says  that  he,  and  James,  and  the  coachman,  can  take 
it  up  in  an  hour." 

**  Yea,"  said  I,  not  quite  gratified  at  the  proposal  of 
uncarpeting  the  best  room  in  my  house,  and  converting 
it  into  a  dancing  school — the  more  especially  as  it  joined 
our  own  bed-room,  and  as  the  early  lesaons  might  in 
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some  degree  interfere  with  Harriet's  morning  slumbers ; 
however,  I  taid  yes. 

«  What  a  nice  little  foot  Mr.  Kittington  has  got  !*' 
said  Kitty  Falwasser,  as  she  rubbed,  as  I  thought  i? ith 
an  air  of  invidious  comparativeness,  those  of  Cuthbert 

••  Law,  my  dear  child/'  said  Fanny,  "  how  came  you 
to  notice  that  ?" 

^Vm  sure  I  don't  know,  cousin,"  said  Kitty ;  *«  I  al- 
Trays  look  at  gentlemen's  feet ;  he  is  a  very  nice  man 
altogether  I  think,  and  so  does  cousin  Bessy." 

Yes,  thought  I,  and  you  are  a  very  nice  young  lady ; 
however,,  the  holidays  don't  last  fur  ever. 

**  He  is  quite  a  swell,"  said  Tom,  looking  out  from 
under  the  bandage  which  Sniggs  had  applied  to  his  dark- 
ening eyes. 

Charming  boy,  said  I  to  myself. 

*«  Much  smarter  than  the  chap  as  teaches  at  Doctor 
Brusher's." 

<*  Tom,"  said  I,  <<  what  sort  of  a  master  is  the 
doctor  1" 

<*  He 's  a  nim-an  to  look  at,"  said  Tom ;  a  hold  chap 
and  wears  a  wig,  all  fuzzy  out,  and  we  sticks  pens  hinto 
hit,  whichever  on  us  his  behind  im  hat  lesson  time." 

<*  Is  he  much  in  school  himself  1"  said  I. 

^  Not  a  great  deal,"  said  Tom ;  **  e  's  a  good  deal 
hover  at  the  White  Art;  e's  a  dab  at  billiards,  and  e's 
halmost  halways  hat  hit :  yet  e  woUops  bus  like  sacks  if 
he  kitches  us  playing  marvels  for  hany  think." 

**  Are  there  many  boys  at  the  school  ?"  said  I,  mar- 
veling myself  at  the  style  of  Tom's  language,  and  his 
mode  of  pronunciation,  of  which,  as  he  was  always,  till 
the  recent  nccident,  some  where  out  of  sight,  playing 
with  gunpowder,  I  had  not  had  any  great  previous 
experience. 

««  Ow  many  1"  said  Tom ;  "  heighty-height  last  alf." 

"  Are  you  kept  very  hard  at  work,  my  dear  boy  1" 
•aid  Cuthbert,  looking  at  him  with  a  mingled  expression 
of  affection  and  compassion,  which  to  me  appeared  most 
absurd. 

'<-0h,  yes,  pa,"  said  Tom.  *^  I  believe  so  too ;  we  get 
hup  at  six — two  minutes  hallowed  to  dress — then  down* 
to  prayers.  Billy  Dixon  gabbles  them  over  fast  enough, 
I  can  tell  ye.  Old  Brusher  don't  get  hup  imself  so 
hearly." 

*«  And  who  is  Billy  Dixon,  dear  1"  said  Cuthbert,  in  a 
tone  of  enquiry  so  pathetic,  that,  although  he  vxu  xny 
brother,  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing. 

*<  Billy  Dixon,"  said  Tom,  **  is  one  of  the  hushers ;  is 
name  is  Williams.  .  All  the  chaps  caHs  him  Billy  Dixon, 
just  as  they  calls  Opkins,  the  Hinglish  husher,  Snob.  £ 
reads  the  prayers  ;  then  we  as  to  say  the  lessons  wo 
learnt  hover  night ;  then  them  as  is  igh  hup,  docs  Hugh 
Clid  and  Matthew  Mattocks.  I  'm  not  hin  them  yet. 
And  we  does  ciphering  till  height ;  then  we  breakfasts, 
and  aAer  that,  we  goes  into  the  back,  yard  and  washes 
our  anJsjnii  j^ces  \  Ihen  bout  into  the  play-ground  till 

•"  :.: -tone." 


.,M.i  L  urn  ;  '  tjf'  m^di  lectures  to  us,  and  hex- 
amines  us  in  the  hevenings." 

"  But  T  mean  with  regard  to  your  manners  and  con- 
versation," said  I. 

«'  Bush^he  be  smoked  !"  said  Tom.  *«  If  e  waa  to 
hinterfere  with  our  big  boys,  they  'd 

<  Send  him  to  the  chimney-top  to  fetch  away  the  bacon.' " 

«  What  a  droll  boy  you  arc !"  said  Cuthbert. 

•*  Mother  Bopps  is  very  good-natured  to  some  of  the 
little  chaps,"  continued  the  communicative  pupil. 

»*  And  who  may  tha  be  1"  said  Fanny  Wells. 

«*  Oh  !  Mother  Brusher,"  said  Tom ;  «*  but  only  we 
halways  calls  her  Bopps.  I  don't  know  why; — ^hit't 
halwaya  hin  so,  afore  I  went" 


« Ay,  it  is  the  nature  of  women  to  be  kind,"  said 
Cuthlieit,  sighing. 

*«  She  takes  caie,"  said  Tom,  "  that  we  wash  our  faces 
and  hands  Saturday  nights,  to  be  all  nice  and  clean  for 
church  on  Sunday  morning." 

**  But  I  presume,"  said  l^  **  you  repeat  your  ablutions 
when  you  get  up  1" 

"  No  we  don't,"  said  Tom ;  *<  we  repeat  the  Colic  of 
the  day — the  little  uns  does  Cathekiss.  As  for  our  feet, 
we  as  'em  washed  once  a  quarter." 

«And  in  what,"  said  I,  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
erudition,  delicacy,  and  cleanliness,  of  my  young  con- 
nection, <*does  the  doctor  examine  you  1" 

<•*  In  is  front  parlour,"  said  Tom. 

**  No,"  said  I;  *<  but  I  mean  upon  what  subjects  1" 

"  Oh !"  said  Tom ;  **  e  hasks  bus  hall  manner  of  rum 
questions  hout  of  istory  or  the  dixonary." 

"  Well,  now,  shall  I  ask  you  some  V*  said  L 

<'  Oh,  don't  give  the  poor  boy  any  trouble  in  the  holi- 
days, Gilbert,"  said  Cuthbert ;  **  he  is  home  for  relaxation 
and  amusement." 

<*  Oh,  but  hi  likes  hit,  pa,"  said  Tom. 

«<  So  do  I,"  said  Kitty ;  *<  I  like  to  be  examined.  I 
have  got  two  medals  and  Thomson's  \Seasons,'  for  prizes 
in  jography." 

**  Well,"  said  I,  «  Kitty,  you  shall  join  our  class." 
So,  taking  up  the  newspaper,  which,  as  newspapers  will 
do,  happened  to  lie  upon  the  table,  I  asked  my  fair  young 
friend  where#tho  Mediterranean  was  1 

"In  Asia,  uncle,"  said  Kitty,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

*'  Oh,  you  fool !"  said  Tom ;  **  hi  knows  better  than 
that ;  it 's  in  A  merica." 

*<  But  how  do  you  get  into  it,  Kitty  1"  said  I. 

*<  Through  Behring's  Straits,"  answered  the  young 
lady. 

I  stared,  smiled,  and  proceeded. 

<«  What  is  a  quadruped,  I'om  1"  said  I. 

♦«  A  large  fish,"  replied  Tom. 

"  That  it  an't,  Tom,"  said  Kilty.  **  I  know  what  it 
is ;  it  is  an  animal  that  runs  upon  the  ceiling,  with  a 
great  many  legs." 

Whether  Cuthbert  was  himself  not  more  enlightened 
than  his  dear  daughter  and  son-in-law,  or  whether  he 
thought  it  too  much  trouble  to  set  them  right,  I  don't 
pretend  to  say;  he  looked  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I 
thought  it  not  worth  my  while  to  endanger  his  repose 
by  questioning  the  accuracy  of  their  answers. 

"  Jenny,  dear,"  said  I  to  the  simple  creature,  «  what 
is  a  pedagogue  V* 

*'A  place  to  put  statues  in,  uncle,"  said  fair  inno- 
cence. 

"  I  woniler,"  said  Kitly,  "  how  you  come  to  know 
that  so  well — some  body  must  have  told  you — I  could 
not  have  gur^jsp  !  it." 

"  What  I'iiig  of  England,"  saiJ  I  to  Kitty,  **  reigned 
im'.Kdiaiely  before  George  the  First  ?'' 

"  Before  liim  !"  said  Kitty ;  "  George  the  Second, 
uncle." 

"  Bush,"  said  Tom,  "  how  could  that  be,  you  fool  1 
he  reigned  after  im.  I  gu^ss  oo  hit  was  that  reigned 
directly  afore  him." 

"Who?"  said  I. 

««Heddud  the  Fifth,"  paid  Tom. 

"  It  is  unlikely,"  said  I,  rehding  from  the  newspaper, 
*<  that  the  French  minister  will  be  able  to  cajole  the  em- 
peror into  such  a  measure."  **  What  does  cajole  meani" 

*<  To  kill  a  man,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  «« I  won't  bore  you  any  more,  for  your 
pa  is  getting  sleepy ;  but  what  are  you,  Tom — animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  1" 

•'  I  am  a  vegetable,"  said  Tom. 

«*  Then,"  said  I,  "  what  is  a  cauliflower  1" 

«  A  mineral,"  said  Tom. 

**  I  know  I  'm  an  animal,"  said  Kitty. 

Yen,  thought  I,  my  dear ;  and  rather  a  strange  one, 
too. 

If  this  examination  were  written  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  the  reader  would  fancy  its  absurdities  too  gross  to 
fiear  even  the  semblance  of  probability ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  put  down  this  portion  of  it  verbatim  from 
tke  lips  of  the  hopeful  children  with  whom  my  house  is 
so  elegantly  furnished. 

"  How  soon  an  accident  happens,"  said  Cuthbert, 
giavely  raising  himself  in  his  usual  manner  on  one 
ell>ow,  and  looking  at  Tom— « that  dear  boy  might  have 


lost  his  sight  by  the  blow  of  that  cannon.  I  'm  sure  I 
never  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  without  thinking  of  the 
day  my  poor  dear  father  and  I  were  coming  down 
Shooter's  Hill — near  that  Severndroog  place,  and  the 
horses  took  fright  at  something  in  the  road,  and " 

**  Yes,  pa,"  said  Kilty,  **  but  then  they  stopped  of 
themselves  when  they  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  bill. 
You  see  I  never  forget  any  thing  jrou  tell  me." 

"  Desr  girl,"  said  Cuthbeit,  making  a  9ort  of  kisFstoxy 
motion  n^ith  his  lips,  to  which  Kilty  responded,  by  leav- 
ing his  feet,  and  conferring  on  him  a  chaste  and  fiiitl 
salute. 

«*  I  fancy,"  said  I,  **  it  is  getting  on  for  duiner-time. 
Who  dines  here  1 — does  any  body  know  1" 

«'  I  have  asked  the  Nubleys,"  said  Cuthbert. 

**  And  Harriet  has  asked  Mr.  Merman,"  said  Fanny. 

"  And  I  begged  dear  Bessy  to  stop,"  said  Kitty. 

**  And  I  think,"  said  Fanny,  **  Harriet  invited  ms, 
because  pa  dines  at  Lord  Fussborough's." 

Well,  thought  I,  this  sounds  to  my  ears  very  mach  as 
if  I  hsd  painted  over  my  door,  «<  An  ordinary  here  it 
six  o'clock  every  day,  Sundays  not  excepted  ;"  or  rather, 
as  if  I  were  the  keeper  of  a  table  (Chote,  at  which,  u 
hote,  I  was  permitted  to  preside,  rather  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  company  in .  the  waj  -of  carving,  than  ts 
being  master, of  the  house. 

These  were  minor  evils,  but  I  could  not,  witboot  pain 
and  apprehension,  witness  the  grooving  power  and  infln- 
ence  of  the  three  alien  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Fal«ras* 
ser  over  my  kind-hearted  placid  bi other.  Upon  every 
occasion,  before  and  since  bis  return  from  Indis,  be  had 
practically  evinced  his  affection  and  regard  for  roc,  and 
I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  jealous  of  any 
kindness  or  liberality  which  he  may  feel  inclined  to  be- 
stow upon  others ;  but  in  this  case  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  entailing  upon  himself  a  responsibility  of  which  be 
himself  was  not  aware,  and  to  sustain  which  be  waa 
physically  as  well  as  morally  incapable. 

When  Kitty  grew  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen — or  rather 
when  she  became  fifteen  or  sixteen,  for  she  bad  grown 
in  outward  appearance  to  that  age  already — it  waa  clear 
to  me,  that  with  her  character  and  disposition,  ber  on- 
flinching  adherence  to  any  favourite  point  until  abe  had 
carried  it,  joined  to  a  consciousness  of  tbe  power  sbe 
actually  possessed  over  Cuthbert,  she  would  lead  him 
into  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  against  which  be  had  not 
strength  to  contend.  Of  course  I  was  not  conataotly 
with  them,  and  they  were  fre<]uently  alone,  or  perhaps 
with  Jane  as  a  third ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  en- 
tirely freed  from  restraint — although  I  mu«t  admit  aha 
never  appeared  much  gen€d  by  cither  my  presence  or 
that  of  Harriet — she  spoke  her  mind  and  expreaaed  her 
wishes  with  a  sincerity  and  decision  proportionate  to 
Cuthl>ert's  acknowledged  affection  for  the  children  and 
his  gradually  increasing  concessions. 

I  repeat,  I  am  not  jealous  of  this  ;  but  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  these  young  people,  who, 
although  as  I  have  ascertained,  lamentably  ignorant  -of 
the  rudiments  of  education,  are — at  least  I  speak  particu- 
larly of  Kitty — full  of  low  worldly  cunning.  I  perceive 
in  Cuthbert's  manner  to  my  wife  less  tendemeaa  of  feel- 
ing, less  regard  for  her  comforts — less  defeYer.ce  to  ber 
wishes,  than  it  exhibited  previous  to  their  invasion  of 
my  territory — if  mine  *it  can  be  called  ;  snd  Harriet  ii 
sensible  of  the  change,  I  am  sure,  althuugb  abe  is  tiX) 
^kind  even  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  to  me. 

I  must  struggle  with  these  feelings— I  find  royaclf 
growing  irritable  and  querulous — I  am  not  master  of  my 
own  house.  Aye,  then  it  comes  again — w  ii  »v  va% 
hou$e?  Surely,  while  that  U  tbe  question,  Cuthbert 
should  more  carefully  than  any  body  else  in  the  woild 
prevent  my  feeling  how  much  I  owe  him,  and  how  de- 
pendent, in  point  of  fact,  I  am  upon  him.  I  moat,  how- 
ever, check  this  growing  dislike  I  feel  for  Kitty--her 
manner,  her  conversation,  are  repugnant  to  my  notiona 
of  the  attributes  of  any  thing  so  young ;  it  seema  \o  ma 
that  every  suggestion  she  makes  is  founded  upon  calcn- 
lation-^every  look  at  Cuthbert  is  studied— her  dress, 
regulated  generally  by  bad  Uste,  is  ill  suited  to  her  aga. 
if  not  to  ber  figure ;  and  the  very  slip-off  of  her  frock 
from  the  tcp  of  her  left  shoulder,  meant  to  aeero  acci- 
dental and  look  negligent,  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  her 
attractions,  which  she  fancies  increased  by  this  di»p»y; 
and  yet  this  miniature  Machiavel,  who  is  at  this  momwt 
leading  Cuthbert  about  Uke  a  child,  purposes  to  get  into 
the  Meditammean  throUgh  Behriiig  Straits,  and  teU»  oa 
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grmTely  that  a  qnadniped  is  an  animal  thai  rum  upon 
the  ceiling  with  a  great  many  legt.  It  is  wonderful  to 
•ee  how  much  Nature  haa  done  for  her,  and  how  little 
Art.  To  my  mind,  however,  bipeda  are  more  likely  to 
interest  her  attention  than  quadrupeds,  to  a  much  later 
period  of  her  life. 

Dinner  came— the  Nubleys  came — Mr.  Wells  came — 
the  lieutenant  came — ^Tom  dined  at  table  because  the 
eiplosioD  had  lost  him  hia  regular  dinner— and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  two  young  ladies.  I  said  nothing,  but  . 
looked  at  Harriet,  who  made  me  understand  in  a  moment 
that  Cuthbert  had  desired  it.  We  wore  crowded,  and 
the  girls  had  dined  before ;  and  Cuthbert,  I  thought,  saw, 
not  exactly  that  I  was  annoyed,  but  surprised,  at  the  new 
arrangement;  for  be  presently  mentioned  that,  as  poor 
Tommy  had  had  no  dinner,  he  had  told  Hutton  to  tell 
the  butler  to  lay  a  cover  for  him ;  and  that  when  he  had 
done  so,  Kitty  had  said  it  would  be  very  dull  for  her  and 
Jane  to  be  by  themselves,  and  that  she  did  not  mind 
where  she  sat ;  **  and,"  added  he,  *<  so  I  have  put  her 
close  by  siff."  And  there  they  sat,'  and  there'/ sat — not 
much  satisded  with  what  I  saw,  but  certainly  not  antici- 
pating the  coming  events  of  the  evening. 
(To  be  eontinaed.) 


Prom  the  Aiiatie  Joarnal. 

XncfUeutjs  at  &ra. 

Prerioos  to  our  embarkation  at  Calcutta,  we  had  heard 
irery  frightful  accounts  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
pirates  infesting  certain  latitudes,  and  only  those  who 
undertook  the  voyage  to  Europe  in  vessels  of  large  bur- 
then, mdequately  manned,  were  devoid  of  apprehensions 
upon  this  score.  The  dread  of  pirates  had  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  conviction  and  execution  of  a 
band  of  these  miscreants,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  pas- 
aengera  of  a  ship,  which  they  had  boarded  and  plundered, 
and  had  left,  as  they  thought,  in  a  sinking  condition. 
After  wounding  and  driving  the  men  into  the  hold,  they 
took  every  article  of  value  which  was  portable  out  of 
the  vessel,  and,  having  locked  all  the  females  into  one  of 
the  cabins,  scuttled  the  vessel,  and  went  away,  confi- 
dently expecting  that  she  would  fill  and  go  down  in  a 
very  short  time.  These  wretches,  however,  had  not  duly 
calculated  fenude  resolution.  Instead  of  giving  way  to 
despair,  the  women  succeeded  in  breaking  the  cabin 
open;  they  then  raised  the  hatches,  and  released  the 
male  prisoners.  The  dsroagea  sustained  by  the  ship 
were  hastily  /epsirod,  and  it  reached  the  nearest  port. 
At  a  aubsequent  period,  the  pirates,  who  in  fancied  secn- 
rity  ventured  on  shore  at  Gibraltar,  were  identified  by 
the  aufSerers,  and  several  were  condemned  and  executed 
upon  evidence  which  they  never  dreamed  could  hti'*e 
been  brought  against  them. 

These  details  were  publbhed  at  Calcutta,  and  inspired 
those  who  were  stitl  engaged  in  the  same  lawless  occu- 
pation, with  a  determination  to  avoid  a  similar  doom,  by 
securing  the  taie  of  their  prisoners.  Not  content  with 
the  old  m^hod  of  fastening  the  hatches  down  upon  them, 
they  cut  their  throats,  tied  them  back  to  back,  and  flung 
th«n  overboard.  An  instance  of  this  was  brought  to 
fight  a  few  months  afterwards.  One  passenger  was 
on  board,  who,  with  the  captain,  and,  as  the  outlaws 
supposed,  the  whole  of  the  crew,  was  deprived  of  every 
chance  of  escaping  with  life.  The  ship  was  then,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  plundered,  scuttled,  and  abandoned 
to  its  Hie,  One  individual  bad,  however,  been  overlooked 
in  the  general  search ;  he  had  succeeded,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  concealing  himself,  and  when  the  pirates  had 
sailed,  he  emerged  from  his  lurking  place,  and,  stopping 
tfao  iMk,  contrived  by  his  unaasisted  efforts  to  keep  the 
▼easel  above  water  until  he  was  espied  by  another  ship, 
and  taken  into  St  Helena.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  small  vessels,  reported  to  have  foun- 
dered at  sea,  have  owed  their  destruction  to  the  work  of 
pirates. 

Riferas  these  stories  were,  there  was  some  degree  of 
hardihood  in  venturing  on  board  a  four-hundred-tons* 
ship,  with  a  crew  of  not  more  than  thirty  persons.  One 
gentleman,  after  having  engaged  a  cabin,  retracted,  un- 
willing to  risk  an  encounter  with  piratea  without  the 
proper  means  of  defence;  the  apprehensions  of  the  other 
paasengeTBy  who  were  not  so  sensitive,  were  allayed  by 


believing  they  ahonid  be  joined  by  some  other  ship  at 
8t.  Helena,  the  point  from  which  feara  might  reasonably 
be  entertained  of  these  scourges  of  the  sea. 

We  reached  this  island  in  safety,  but,  while  there,  the 
sight  of  a  pirate  vessel  lately  captured,  and  the  tales  we 
h«ird  of  the  dreadful  outrages  still  committing,  alarmed 
us  a  little,  and  rendered  us  anxious  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  some  other  vessel.  Our  ship  was  not  the 
swiftest  sailer,  and  though  the  captain  of  a  British  mer- 
chantman of  nearly  the  same  burthen,  as  little  able  to 
cope  with  an  experienced  enemy,  at  first  appeared  desi- 
rous to  bear  us  company,  the  hope  of  gain  in  running 
for  a  market  prevailed,  and,  after  we  passed  Ascension, 
we  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 

As  we  approached  the  line,  upon  which  region  of  per- 
petual summer  it  is  the  usual  lot  of  ships  to  be  becalmed, 
none  but  the  lightest  breezes,  and  those  of  the  shortest 
duration,  impelling  the  impatient  vessel  on  her  course, 
the  conversation  frequently  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
piracies.  The  captain  stated  that  the  vessels,  usually 
schoonera,  which  were  fitted  out  by  outlaws  and  rene- 
gades from  all  countries,  congpregating  in  the  western 
islands,  were  ostensibly  slavera,  and  whenever  they  could 
procure  a  valuable  cargo  from  the  African  coast,  to  smug- 
gle into  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  world,  their 
object  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  every  other  ship. 
An  instance,  to  all  appearance  in  point,  fell  under  our 
immediate  observation  shortly  afterwards.  A  very  supe- 
rior looking  vessel  hove  in  sight,  but,  the  moment  she 
perceived  us,  she  put  her  helm  about,  and  was  off  before 
the  wind  as  fast  as  every  inch  of  her  canvass  could  take 
her.  At  length,  we  came  upon  the  line,  and,  according 
to  custom,  were  becalmed.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  if  we  made  any  progress  at  all,  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  our  ship  appearing  like  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean.  However  unwilling  to  use  an  objection^ 
able  pronoun,  it  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  the  nsrra- 
tive  in  the  first  person,  as,  in  the  circumstances  which 
occurred,  t  cannot  pretend  to  describe  more  than  my  own 
sensations. 

I  had  been  ill  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  and  was 
still  in  too  delicate  a  state  of  health  to  rise  early  and 
join  the  party  in  the  cuddy  at  breakfast.  One  Sunday 
morning,  while  putting  the  last  touches  to  a  toilette 
suited  to  the  weather,  a  white  muslin  dress,  I  remembesr, 
of  that  splendid  hue  imparted  by  an  Indian  sun,  my 
brother  4c nocked  at  my  cabin  door,  and  asked  to  bo  ad- 
mitted. Imagining  that  he  came  to  tell  me  some  triflin,g 
circumstance,  I  gave  him  entrance,  with  the  expectation 
of  hearing  that  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  had  been  caught ;  but 
soon  found  his  message  to  bo  of  a  less  agreeable  nature. 
As  my  cabin  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  ship,  I  had 
accommodated  him  by  taking  charge  of  bis  books  and 
various  other  articlea  of  property ;  amongst  these  wens 
a  case  of  pistols,  and  in  his  anxnly  to  see  that  the  wea- 
popq  *^»ere  in  an  efhcient  stiefu^  .bo^bad  hurried  down 
before  the  usual  hour  for  bis  visit,  during  the  few 
minutes  of  his  stay,  he  told  me  that  it  was  in  vaintij' 
disguise  our  situation ;  a  very  suspicious  looking  vesM*l 
was  in  sight,  and  as  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  :t 
pirate,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  for  the  worrt. 
I  experienced  a  little  shock  at  this  intelligence,  but  de- 
termining not  to  give  way  to  feara  which  might  have  n  o 
foundation,  employed  myself  as  usual  about  my  cabin., 
when,  suddenly,  I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gu:n 
on  board  our  own  ship.  Looking  about,  to  make  som  o 
enquiryr I  espied-  a  little  boy,  a  fellow  passenger,  who 
immediately  came  into  my  cabin,  and  told  me  that,  a.s 
the  schooner  bad  not  answered  the  captain's  signals,  b  e 
had  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  to  oblige  her  to  show  he<r 
coloure.  She  replied  by  displaying  the  atars  and  stripeiv 
of  the  United  Statea,  and  immediately  afterwards  hoisted 
a  commodore's  pennant.  As  pirate*  poasess  the  flags  o/ 
all  nations,  we  were  not  at  all  satisfied  that  American 
coloure  were  not  assumed,  and  the commodorels  pennant 
increased  our  suspicion,  since  it  did  not  appear  probabl<* 
that  an  offi<»r  of  rank  would  be  found  on  board  so  small 
a  vessel.  All  were  unanimous  in  believing  that  it  had 
been  displayed  to  deceive  us,  especially  as  the  movement  s 
of  the  vessel  had  hitherto  been  of  so  sinister  a  nature, 
and  she  had  so  long  delayed  to  declare  herself. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  interview  my  young  friend 
seemed  exceedingly  frightened ;  he  bad  never  experienced 
a  sense  of  danger  before,  and  the  accounts  he  had  heard 
of  the  barbaritiea  committed  by  piratea  were  enough  to 
daunt  an  older  heart.    The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes ;  b»e 


was  evidently  endeavouring  to  suppress  his  emotions, 
but  would  have  abandoned  himself  to  his  terrors  had  he 
seen  any  other  person  similarly  affected.  I  endeavoured 
to  bheer  and  reassure  him,  exhorting  him  to  act  like  a 
man,  and  giving  him  hope  that  all  would  ye  end  well. 
My  composure  tranquillised  his  mind,  and  he  began  to 
enter  with  alacrity  into  the  preparations  which  were 
going  forward,  turning  up  his  shirt'  sleeves  over  his  el- 
bows, and  asking  if  he  could  not  act  as  a  powder-mon« 
key.  At  first,  he  recommended  me  not  to  go  upon  deck, 
as  the  ship  was  clearing  for  action,  but  afterwards  re« 
porting  that  I  should  not  be  in  the  way,  I  accompanied 
him  up  to  the  cuddy.  A  novel  acene  presented  itself 
upon  our  ususlly  quiet  deck.  Heaps  of  cutlasses  and 
muskets  were  piled  in  every  direction ;  all  the  men  were 
at  the  guns,  and  the  captain  was  giving  orders  on  the 
poop,  and. surveying  the  enemy  through  a  telescope. 

The  supposed  enemy,  though  out  of  gunshot,  waa 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, — a  black,  wicked-looking 
vessel,  with  all  her  sails  crowded,  certainly  answering 
the  description  of  a  slaver  given  in  the  Bed  Rover,  a 
work  which,  by  the  way,  I  had  lately  been  reading,  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  our  detention  upon  the  line.  I 
contrasted  the  conduct  of  this  ship  with  that  of  an 
honest  Bremener,  whom  we  had  fallen  in  with  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  and  with  whom  we  parted  after  a  brief 
interchange  of  civilities,  there  being  no  motive  on  either 
side  for  mystery  or  avoidance.  Repairing  to  the  cabin 
of  the  only  lady  passenger  besides  myself,  I  found  her 
BO  far  overcome  by  the  sense  of  our  peril,  as  to  be  un« 
able  to  converse  upon  it ;  she-  preserved  her  outward 
composure,  and,  excepting  the  loss  of  her  usual  anima<- 
tion,  exhibited  no  sign  of  terror.  Though  feeling  equally 
unwilling  to  worry  my  companions  with  questions  and 
feara,  I  was  anxious,  to  discover  whether  we  had  any 
very  serious  cause  of  alarm,  and  waiting  patientjy-until 
the  captain  came  down,  enquired  of  him  what  he  thought 
of  our  situation.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state ''that  our 
commandant  was  the  least  pompous  or  ostentatious  per- 
:ion  I  ever  met  with,  the  last  man  to  exaggerate  danger, 
or  to  play  upon  the  feelings  of  his  passengers.  We  all 
placed  the  utmost  confidence,  not  only  in  his  good  sea- 
manship, but  in  his  good  sense ;  and  it  can  seldom  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  party  so  situated  to  meet  with  a  man  of 
Bueh  universal  information,  and  so  unaffected  in  the  dis- 
play of  mental  powere  of  a  very  superior  order.  His 
reply  was  any  thing  but  consolatory.  He  said  that,  in 
the  absence  of  all  recent  intelligence  from  England,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  European  or  American  powere,  and  that,  should 
the  Brazilian  government  be  at  variance  with  the  United 
States,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
appearance  of  armed  vessels,  belonging  to  the  latter 
country,  in  these  seas;  but  should  peace  have  continued, 
he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  we  should  meet  with 
Anic^irk  QEi  vrv.HcU  of  vir;ir  ctulfting  in  a  direction  in  which 
thpy  had  apparently  no  budrvcAs,  and  the  condiJCt  oflhp 


\ 


had  Hi  least  the  satrafaclJDn'lonBteTn **-«.. 
pruik^nL-e  »nd  foresight  could  sccuiitpU«h,  unilCii  wuh  lUe 
cuolesl  rirtd  mo*t  deter  mined  tounige,  would  be  cffeeud 
by  men  who  were  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  the  schooner 
;proving  an  enemy,  exertions  of  no  ordinary  nature  would 
i^e  required.  Our  crew  was  composed  of  rather  betero- 
;{eneous  materials.  A  few  old  men-of-war's  men  were 
ijiingled  with  very  inexperienced  hands.  There  were 
tieveral  boys,  who  had  never  been  at  sea  before,  and 
:iome  older  persons  of  that  class,  technically  termed 
l.and-lubbers,  who,  had  not  llie  captain  and  his  ofllcere 
Ibeen  very  eflicient  persons,  (the  latter  working  like 
common  seamen,}  would  have  scarcely  been  sufficient 
i^or  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship.  They  were  all,  how- 
ever, well-behaved,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the^^:* 
iswaini  (who  was  a  Bardolph  in  bis  appearancr 
Trinculo  in  his  potations,)  sober.  Two  of. ' 
carpenter  in  particular,  a  Dane,  wera  rem|iy 
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temperance,  and  the  general  good  tonduct  of  the  whole 
gave  ua  confidence  in  their  demeanour  on  the  present, 
occasion.  AU  appeared  to  be  ready  to  do  their  best ;  the 
negro  steward,  and  oven  the  half-caste  Bengalleo,  who 
acted  as  cuddy-servant,  and  who  seemed  to  have  had 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  grim  goddess  of  war, 
readily  and  cheerfully  came  forward  to  perform  their 
allotted  parts.  We  had  sii  guns,  small,  and  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  which  were  manned  by  the  most 
experienced  hands,  and,  to  prevent  confusion  in  working 
the  vessel,  a  few  only  were  to  detach  themselves  from 
each,  to  shift  the  sails,  or  perform  the  necessary  evolu- 
tions, every  pefson  returning  to  his  post  the  moment  he 
could  be  spared.^*These  orders,  though  showing  the  fore- 
sight of  the  captain,  indicated  our  own  weakness,  and 
the  difficulties  we  should  have  to  contend  with  in  an  en- 
counter with  a  force  which  outnumbered  us  so  greatly. 
The  passengers  and  servants  were  to  be  stationed  on  the 
poop,  and  as  the  latter,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
crew,  had  never  loaded  a  musket  in  their  lives,  all  the 
fire-arms  in  the  ship  were  loaded  and  collected  in  heaps, 
■o  that  these  worthies  would  have  nothing  to  do,  for 
some  time,  but  to  fling  down  one  weapon  and  take  up 
another.  The  passengers  were  all  well  armed  ;  my  bro- 
ther depended  chiefly  upon  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cut- 
lass; another  of  his  military  companions  selected  a 
blunderbuss,  which  be  loaded  almost  to  the  muzzle ;  and 
a  third,  cherishing  tender  recollections  of  tiger-hunts 
and  encounters  with  wild  buflkloes,  clung  to  a  favourite 
rifle.  The  other  gentlemen  were  equally  provided  with 
weapons,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  would  sell  their 
lives  dearly. 

In  the  desire  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  sailors  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  determined  resistance,  and  to 
convince  them  of  the  folly  of  suffering  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  hope  of  quarter,  in  the  event  of  their 
surrendering  the  ship  without  fighting,  the  passengers 
took  oppoitunities  of  conversing  with  the  crew,  who 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  entertained  no 
hope  of  escaping  with  life,  unless  they  succeeded  in 
beating  off  the  pirate.  They  seemed  to  be  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tender  mercies  of  these  wretches,  and 
they  firmly  expressed  their  determination  to  second  tho 
officers  and  passengers :  all  appeared  resolved  to  do,  ac- 
cording to  their  homely  phrase,  **  the  best  they  could  for 
their  lives." 

Fearful  odds  were  arrayed  against  us,  but  wonders 
might  be  eflected  by  steady,  well-disciplined  coursge, 
when  opposed  to  a  lawless  crew,  who  generally  mingle 
cowardice  with  their  ferocity,  and  who  frequently  decline 
a  combat  with  foes  upon  their  guard,  and  ready  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception,  and  the  red  coats  of  the  officers 
might  deceive  the  enemy  into  the.  belief  that  we  had 
troops  on  board.  The  captain,  having  completed  his 
nrr^fi^mml.\  made  a  short  and  pithy  ^ppc?rh  to  ehe 
_ZL  '^   "*^'«?ijfiEtaudmg  all 


.    .   IT    lilt'  siiiiorR  lo  l)tt  careful  nf  my 

m^aUn  ilrr.hi,  \sh\i:h  \\i^y  feared  might  »d stain  injury 

h^tn  conUrt  vrith  ru*Ttj  ammuniEton.     l  haii,  hciw^evtn-, 

by  ihis  tirnei  lost  all  JiitereEt  in  the  pn?&c?rviaLion  of  my 

gown  ;  I  had  wvf\  tnuugh  to  fionvlnce  me  ihnt  ^e  were 

pltie«d  in  a  moBi  fri^hlfu!  predicament,  and  though,  by 

a  strong  effort,  I  succeeded  in  concealing  my  terror,  it 

was  as  great  as  a  keen  sense  of  danger  could  make  it. 

The  uselessness  of  giving  way  to  despair,  and  the  duty 

I  felt  of  suppressing  emotions  which  might  annoy  those 

to  whom  the  defence  of  the  ship  was  entrusted,  rendered 

nie  silent ;  but,  internally,  I  lamented  my  rashness  in 

^  ventured  on  board  a  vessel  so  ill-armed,  and, 

*»ecame  highly  wroth  with  the  admiralty  for 

^  a  sufficient  force  to  clear  the  seas  of 

^rs. 

'^^*^rried  off  the  ammunition,  we 


were  left  in  profound  solitude.  The  lower  deck,  on 
which  my  cabin  was,  at  this  period  of  the  day,  usually 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  preparation  for  dinner, — the  stew- 
ard's pantry  being  at  the  farthest  end, — was  now  silent 
and  deserted.  A  dish  of  rice  lay  upon  one  of  the  lockers ; 
I  took  a  little  of  it  to  feed  a  favourite  paroquet,  the  bird 
having  been  neglected  in  the  general  confusion.  On 
mounting  a  box  to  reach  its  cage,  I  felt  my  limbs  tremble 
under  me  so  as  almost  to  disable  me  from  standing,  and 
I  had  proof  that  my  nerves  were  not  steeled  against  the 
assaults  of  fear.  I  sat  down  upon  the  box,  striving  to 
reanimate  my  spirits,  and  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the 
awful  change, — the  sudden  launch  into  eternity, — which 
seemed  so  near  at  hand.  But  vainly  did  I  endeavour  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  or  to  lead  them  to  contemplations 
suited  to  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion.  I  had  no  reli- 
gious terrors  to  contend  with ;  my  faith  had  long  been 
fixed,  and,  though  conscious  of  much  demerit,  my  trust 
was  unshaken.  I  have  heard  of  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated, to  whom  the  whole  of  their  previous  life  has  passed 
in  an  instant  in  review,  and  whose  religious  feelings, 
though  long  dormant,  had  revived  with  the  greatest  force 
and  intensity.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  me ;  I  could 
neither  fix  my  attention  on  the  past,  nor  on  the  future  j 
I  desired  to  live,  and  expected  to  die ;  and,  instead  of 
dwelling  upon  subjects  likely  to  afford  comfort  under 
such  circumstances,  I  could  not  help  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  state  of  my  feelings  and  those  of 
Henry  Morton,  in  the  tale  of  Old  Mortality,  while  he 
watched  the  movements  of  the  clock  which  was  to  give 
the  signal. for  hb  murder.  So  strongly  did  I  identify 
myself  with  this  ideal  personage,  and  so  vividly  did  the 
recollection  of  the  passage,  describing  the  scene  with  the 
covenanters,  act  upon  my  imagination,  that  I  almost 
fancied  a  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin.  I  knew  that 
we  were  getting  near  to  the  schooner,  for  her  sails  were 
occasionally  visible  from  the  open  ports,  and  I  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  hearing  the  dreaded  roar  of 
tier-guns.  In  a  few  minutes,  in  all  probability,  the  action 
would  commence,  and  our  present  state  of  suspense, 
though  sufficiently  painful,  was  far  preferable  to  the 
fearful  certainty  of  actual  collision.  Even  the  faint  hope 
of  success  in  the  approaching  conflict  was  cruelly  clouded 
by  the  distressing  conviction  that  the  ship  could  not  be 
defended  without  the  loss  of  many  lives.  We  were 
familiar  with  the  countenances  and  characters  of  all  the 
men,  and,  independent  of  the  officers  and  passengers, 
.  who  had  associated  together  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner for  nearly  four  months,  there  was  not  a  sailor  on 
board  whose  death,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  not  have 
occasioned  great  regret,  and  the  idea  of  many  perishing 
by  violence  was  still  more  intolerable. 

My  female  friend  and  niybclf,  unwilling  to  torment 

ihc  gcntlemrn  vsith  enquiries  eontrotied  our  desire  to 

'"e  made  acquainted  wit^^h''  mo;?jiic»  t!»  of  the  schooner, 

and  remained  pcfotV/y  quiet.     At  length,  however,  we 

tccived  a*  visit  from  the  little  l>oy  before  mentioned, 

Sio  brought  ns  very  disagrccrvblc  intelligence.     He  in- 

fiM'l  us  ihat  there  was  a  struggle  of  skill  between  our 

ptain  and  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  the  latter 

anoBUvring  to  bring  his  vessel  across  our  stern,  in  or- 

r  to  rake  us  with  all  his  guns,  while  we  were  tacking 

out  with  the  determination  of  giving  a  broadside  only 

the  enemy.     This  accounted  for  the  tedious  interval 

lich  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  our  altering  our 

urse.    The  next  accounts  were  still  less  satisfactory. 

ur  young  friend  reported  that  the  schooner  was  crammed 

I  oil  of  men,  who  were  clustering  upon  the  deck  and 

upon  the  yards  like  bees.     We  knew  that  pirate-vessels 

were  always  crowded,  and  as  we  could  have  little  chance, 

when  once  disabled,  of  keeping  out  of  reach  of  her 

grajipling-irons,  nolhing  could  prevent  her  multitudes 

from  boarding  us,  and  bearing  down  all  opposition.  Our 

fate  seemed  now  to  be  inevitable,  for  no  American  man- 

I  )f-war  could  mistake  an  English  vessel,  trading  from  the 

5ast  Indies,  for  an  enemy.     It  was  impossible  that  hos- 

( ilities  should  have  so  suddenly  broken  out  between 

( jfeat  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  leave  us  in 

i  gnorance  of  the  chance  of  a  war,  and  we  -could  only 

( »me  to  0D«  melancholy  conclusion,  that  we  were  about 

to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  remorseless  wretches 

in  the  world. 

Every  tack  now  brought  us  nearer  to  the  dreaded  ob- 
j  »ct.  I  had  two  swords  in  my  cabin,  one  double-handed, 
brought  from  the  Siccim  Hills;  the  other  Burmese, 
wiiieh  I  was  taking  to  England,  to  adorn  the  armoury  of 


a  celebrated  antiquary.  I  eyed  these  weapons  occ4. 
sionally,  with  a  vain  wish  that  I  could  wield  them  like 
some  heroine  of  old,  and  I  sometimes  fancied  that  if  we 
came  to  action,  I  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  myielf 
from  plunging,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  meUet  so 
strongly  was  I  excited  by  the  desire  of  self-preservation. 
However,  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
the  most  dreadful  results  of  capture  ;  it  would  be  better 
to  go  overboard  at  once  than  to  wait  for  miscreants  to 
cut  my  throat';  and  as  I  could  not  fail  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  issue  of  the  engagement,  in  the  event 
of  defeat,  I  determined  upon  making  my  escape  into  the 
sea.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put  this  design 
into  execution.  There  was  a  great  slope  from  the  stern- 
ports  to  the  deck  of  my  cabin,  and  some  scrambliog  was 
necessary  to  get  to  the  opening ;  consequently,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  hostile  faces  at  the  door,  I  could  jump 
out  before  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  off  my  retreat. 
This  was  a  melancholy  alternative,  but  no  better  occur- 
ring, I  was  fain  to  make  up  my  mind  to  an  act  which 
might  be  justified  by  the 'circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed. 

Four  hours  of  unremitting  anxiety  had  now  passed 
away  ;  but  we  were  coming  up  so  fast  to  the  schooner, 
that  suspense  must  soon  be  ended.  Every  moment  I 
expected  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns ;  and  so  great 
was  my  terror,  that  I  began  to  fear  that  all  presence  of 
mind  would  forsake  me  at  the  dreaded  discbarge,  and 
that  I  should  either  lose  my  senses,  or  become  paralysed. 
My  friend  already  appeared  to  be  in  the  latter  condition ; 
she  had  scarcely  uttered  a  word  the  whole  day,  and 
seemed  quite  bewildered  by  the  horror  of  our  situation. 
At  length  we  came  within  hail  of  the  schooner,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  our  captain,  through  his  trumpet,  de- 
manding who  and  what  she  was.  The  re^y  did  not 
reach  me,  hut  hope  revived,  since  the  guns^were  silent 
Our  young  aid-de-camp  now  ran  down  and  told  us  that 
the  commander  of  the  schooner  had  asked  leave  to  send 
a  boat  on  board  ;  but  as  this  might  be  a  stratagem  of  the 
pirates,  to  get  possession  of  the  ship,  the  captain  had 
consented  only  upon  condition  that  the  crew  shonid 
come  unarmed ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  poop 
were  preparing  to  fire  into  the  boat  upon  the  first  ijrmp- 
tom  of  hostility.  A  lieutenant  and  midshipman  got  into 
a  cutter,  which  was  lowered  down  the  side,  and  the  tight 
of  the  uniform  of  the  American  navy  dispelled  our  fears. 
I  hastened  upon  deck  with  my  friend,  and  we  both  went 
into  her  more  comfortable  cabin,  where  we  could  see  all 
that  passed,  without  being  seen ;  for  I  felt  un (rilling  to 
show  these  gentlemen  how  much  they  had  frightened 
me.  Instead  of  the  din  of  arms,  brisk  bargains  com- 
menced for  the  sale  of  Chinsurah  cigars,  ahd  Bengallce 
solar  hats,  articles  which  our  people  had  to  dispose  oi 
It  appears  that  our  captain  was  right  in  his  conjecture 
about  the  Brazils.  The  American  vessel  was  couiepng 
out  Commodore  Penny,  or  Patten,  upon  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  government,  which  explained  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pennant,  which  we  had  fancied  bad  been 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

The  American  officers  were  very  civil,  pretending  they 
had  taken  us  for  a  aloop-of-war  having  marioei  on  board, 
and  paying  us  many  compliments  upon  our  martial  ap* 
pearance.  They  added,  that  they  had  been  at  quarters 
since  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  bui  as  they  must 
have  been  very  certain  that  their  government  was  not  at 
war  with  any  other  nation,  and  they  could  not  pretend 
to  mistake Tis  for  a  pirate,  it  was  clear  that  they  knew  us 
to  be  "  bits  of  Glasgow  bodies,"  and  determined  to  put 
us  into  a  fright.  Our  gentlemen  cither  forgot  to  pot 
queries,  which  would  have  cleared  this  matter  beyond  a 
doubt,  or  were  unwilling  to  convict  their  American  visit- 
ers of  a  very  unjustifiable  proceeding.  They  told  us 
that  if  we  should  remain  a  day  or  two  longer  becaJiaed, 
we  might  expect  to  see  another  vessel  of  the  fame  de- 
scription, bound  to  the  same  port.  They  brought  fresh 
accounts  of  piracies, and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  app^'i^twl 
to  the  service  of  sweeping  the  seas  of  such  reptiles.  ^  e 
1iad  little  news  to  communicate,'as  they  were  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  Europe 
than  we  could  be;  and  the  captain  supplied  "*W*^"  * 
large  bundle  of  American  newspapers.  Immediately 
af^er  their  departure,  the  greater  number  of  P"*f  "J^ 
might  be  seen  greedily  devouring  the  contents  of  lb«« 
periodicals,  which,  luckily  for  us,  were  voluminous,  ana 
fiJled  with  Ules  and  stories  from  all  sorts  of  ^^  , 
had  been  too  highly  excited  to  calm  down  so  •«»  to  tn 
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enjoyment  of  fictitioas  adventures,  and,  indeed,  I  began 
to  tliiak  that  there  was  something  profane  and  presurop- 
taous  in  ciailying  with  the  evils  of  life,  and  rendering 
them  subaervient  to  mere  amusement, 

Upon  a  calm  review  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  wc  could  not  accuse  ourselves  of  having  taken 
panic  without  sufficient  cause;  for,  from  the  moment 
when  we  first  beheld  the  schooner,  until  we  came  within 
hail  of  each  other,  her  conduct  completely  justified  the 
supposition  that  she  was  an  enemy,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that,  if '  our  captain  had  not  resolved  upon 
going  up  to  her,  she  would  have  kept  us  much  longer 
in  suspense,  amusing  herself,  no  doubt,  with  the  terror 
she  had  occasioned.  A  few  signals  would  have  put  her 
in  possession  of  our  name  and  calling — and,  being  to 
windward,  she  might  have  come  alongside  of  us  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  satisfied  herself  as  to  our  peaceful  occupa- 
tion.  Brother  Jonathan  was  certainly  inclined  to  be 
facetious,  and  to  enjoy  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  a 
voyage  at  our  expense. 

^  My  friend  and  myself  received  the  compliments  of  the 
gentlemen  upon  our  heroine-like  conduct,  and  certainly 
we  deserved  them;  for^  though  thoroughly  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  our  danger,  we  controlled  every 
emotion,  restraining  even  our  tears,  and  arming  ourselves 
with  passive  courage  for  the  endurance  of  the  worst. 
The  struggle,  however,  had  proved  rather  too  much  for 
me,  and  the  reaction  was  proportionate.  When  all  ne- 
cessity for  exertion  had  ceased,  I  found  myself  unable  to 
stand,  and  lay  down  on  a  couch,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion; 
nor  did  I  recover  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  well-authenticated  reports 
of  the  audacfty  with  which  the  miscreants,  concerned  in 
the  slave-trade,  carry  on  their  iniquitous  pursuit,  we  had 
only  hear^of  one  British  vessel-of-war  employed  upon 
a  service  which  required  the  co-operation  of  many,  and 
that  was  lying  at  Ascension.     Upon  our  approach  to  the 
island,  we  had  seen  a  small  vessel  of  war  at  anchor  un- 
der the  rocks,   and  our  captain  paid  the  customary  com- 
pliment of  hoisting  colours  as  he  passed.     This  act  of 
civility  was  not  returned  by  the  grandee  in  command,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  addicted,  like  many  of  his  clas.<, 
to  the  assumption  of  the  Buhadoor,  when  meeting  with 
an  inferior.     Not  condescending  to  notice  a  free-trader, 
be  contented   himself  with  sending  a  midshipman  on 
board,  to  team  the  news.     The  officers  of  the  ship, — for 
the  captain  remained  upon  the  poop,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  visit, — invited  the  young  man  into  I  he  cuddy, 
where  my  female  friend  and  myself  were  seated.     We 
did  the  honours  very  graciously,  being  anxious  to  obtain 
all  the  information  we  could  collect  about  the  island, 
which  our  short  sojourn,  and  the  difficulty  of  landing, 
prevented  us  from  examining  in  person.     We  found  our 
new  friend  a  very   intelligent  person,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  account  he  gave  of  the  rising  prosperity 
of  the  colony.     Notwithstanding  the  barren  nature  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  soil,  much  of  the  land  has  been 
already   brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  gardens  are 
expected   soon   to  rival   those  of  St.  Helena.     In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  island  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  homeward-bound  ships  with  vegetables  and 
trater — the  latter  article,  though  sufficiently  abundant, 
being,  at  the  period  of  which  f  write,  somewhat  difficult 
of  access  from  the  sea,  and  only  to  be  conveyed  on 
board  ship  by  the  crew  of  the  vessels,  at  the  expense  of 
considerable  labour.* 

The  colonists,  on  their  first  settlement,  could  only  vary 
their  daily  fare  with  fish  or  fowl ;  but  so  much  of  thb 
once  barren  island  has  been  cultivated,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  feed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  considerable 
Dombers.  Eggs  are  still  very  plentiful,  but  have  now 
become  private  property,  and  must  be  purchased  for  the 
ships  which  touch.  Before  the  occupation  of  Ascension, 
they  were  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  particularly  those 
of  the  guinea-fowl,  of  which  there  was  always  a  plenti- 
ful supply.  These  birds,  originally  put  on  shore  by 
som^  passing  vessel,  multiplied  in  the  rocks,  yielding  an 
enormous  quantity  of  eggs,  and  affording  excellent  sport 
to  the  least  experienced  marksmen  of  the  crews  who 
lauded.  They  are  still,  notwithstanding  the  depreda- 
tions of  rats  and  cats,  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  adyi*- 
tble  to  shoot  great  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

•  The  latest  accpunts  state  that  water  is  now  con- 
veyed in  pipes  to  the  shore  at  Ascension,  in  the  same 
numner  as  at  St.  Helena. 
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The  island  abounds  in  aquatic  birds ;  and  the  boobies 
especially,  which  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand,  create  a  good  deal  of  amusement  for  the  passen- 
gers of  the  homeward-bound. 
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ejecting  the  above  salvage. 


PREFACE. 

In  the  following  effort  to  lay  before  the  pubh'c  the 
particulars  of  a  service  which,  I  believe,  when  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  performed  are  con- 
sidered^ may  be  allowed  to  be  quite  unique,  I  have  la- 
boured under  much  difficulty ;  first,  in  the  want  of 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  execute  the  task  I  have 
undertaken ;  and  secondly,  in  the  endeavour,  while  re- 
lating the  routine  of  operations,  to  introduce  matter 
which  might  be  generally  entertaining :  for  I  hare  felt 
that  if  I  adhered  closely  to  the  former,  it  might  be  viewed 
by  the  general  reader  as  partaking  of  the  unvarying  de- 
tail of  a  ship's  journal ;  and  if  I  should  go  more  at  length 
into  a  description  of  incidents  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
actual  service,  the  members  of  my  profession  might 
think  that  I  was  wandering  somewhat  out  of  the  path  I 
had  professed  to  tread  in.  It  has  then  been  my  great 
wish  to  steer  the  middle  course,  by  relating  a  few  anec- 
dotes, which  I  hope  will  be  found  amusing,  but  not  in- 
troducing them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  the  chain 
of  the  narrative  of  the  service  performed  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  have  aimed  to  avoid  too  minute  a  detail  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  enterprise ;  and  if,  by  these 
means,  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  little  book  which 
will  be  generally  interesting,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified, 
though  there  are  at  the  same  time  other  reasons  v^hich 
have  induced  the  attempt. 

The  highly  meritorious  exertions  of  those  who  were 
employed  under  me,  rendered  it  a  duty  to  make  them 
known,  and  it  has  therefore  always  been  my  determina- 
tion to  publish  a  statement  of  them  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  but  my  first  intention  was  that  it  should  be  a 
mere  pamphlet,  for  private  circulation  only,  and  founded 
on  my  public  narrative  sent  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
to  be  forwarded  by  him  for  the  information  of  the  lords 
cogunisBian^  of  the  admiralty ;  but  certain  circum- 
stances, to  which  I^pmrkcted  litigation  gave  rise»  but  to 
which  I  shall  only  thus  allude,  h&ve  given  such  a  very 
eztraordinaiy  feature  to  a  service  which  I  always  did, 
and  always  shall,  consider  to  be  of  a  purely  public  cha- 
racter, that  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  my  own 
justification,  to  put  the  narrative  in  a  more  extended 
form,  that  the  public  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
matter. 

During  the  legal  proceedings,  an  ofiicer  of  very  high 
rank  and  eminent  services  in  the  profession  remarked  to 
me — "  Dickinson,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
your  work  at  Cape  Prio,  since  so  many  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  it ;  you  ought  to  publish."  I  have  followed  his 
advice,  and  I  hope  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  the 
members  of  the  profession,  and  readers  at  large  who  may 
do  me  ^he  honour  of  perusing  my  book,  to  judge  to 
whom  that  merit  is  due. 

I  have  carefully  avoided  stating  any  thing  for  which 
I  have  not  some  documentary  testimony.  My  public 
and  private  journals,  public  and  private  letters,  and  pri- 
vate memoranda,  contain  sufiScient  matter,  if  plaoed  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  possessed  of  more  graphic  tact, 
force  of  style,  and  animation  of  thought,  on  which  to 
write  voluoses ;  but  I  have  throughout  felt  my  deficiency 
in  those  qualifications,  and  have  consequently  been  in 
dread  of  wading  out  of  my  depth ;  and  am  therefore 
not  without  apprehension  that  my  narrative  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  too  much  «  matter  of  fact;''  and  I  have 


similar  fears  as  to  diction,  for  which  I  must  apologise 
by  stating  that  I  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  not,  as  was  too  much  the  case  in  those  days,  b/ 
being  placed  on  the  books  of  a  ship  and  still  remaining 
on  shoro  to  receive  all  the  g^eat  benefits  of  school  in- 
struction, but  I  went  immediately  to  actual  and  active 
service,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  education,  so  necessary  in  literary  attempts.  I 
had  a  thought  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  some  person  to 
correct  and  improve  for  me,  but  on  further  consideration 
it  appeared  to  me  that  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subject,  in  endeavouring  to  heighten  the  description,  he 
might,  perhaps,  destroy  in  a  measure  that  appearance  oi 
positive  veracity  which  it  has  been  a  point  of  anxiety  to 
me  that  it  should  possess.  I  therefore  send  it  forth  to 
the  world  as  it  is,  with  all  its  faults,  and  whatever  they 
may  be,  I  must  bear  all  the  censures  they  deserve,  for 
they  are  my  own. 

The  remarks  on  the  long  course  of  legal  proceedings 
I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  avoid  altogether,  or 
rather,  that  the  necessity  for  them  had  not  existed ;  but 
that  they  were  necessary,  I  think  they  themselves  suf- 
ficiently prove :  and  I  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful 
to  those  of  my  brother  oflScers  who  may  hereafter  be 
placed  (if  possible)  in  a  similar  anomalous  situation. 

It  was  my  desire  to  give  this  little  work  to  the  world 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  I  fear  that  the  interest 
which  was  felt  in  the  operations  at  Cape  Frio,  while  the 
services  were  carrying  on,  and  during  the  hearing  of  the 
case  in  the  admiralty  court  and  before  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  may  not  at  this  distant 
period  be  re-excited ;  but  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
several  points  which,  subsequently  to  the  great  question 
of  award  of  salvage,  had  to  be  decided  on,  and  the  re- 
sults of  which  I  considered  if  best  to  wait  for.  Even 
now  there  is  a  point  which  I  hope  I  may  consider  as 
being  but  in  abeyance,  and  that,  should  those  in  whoso 
hands  it  is  condescend  to  read  my  narrative,  they  may 
thereby  be  induced  to  give  the  subject  a  more  favourable 
consideration. 

Thomas  DiCKinsoir. 

London^  June,  1836. 

LOSS  OF  THE  THETIS. 

The  circnmstances  attending  the  loss  of  his  majesty's 
late  frigate  Thetis,  unquestionably  place  that  melancholy 
catastrophe  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  recorded 
instances  of  maritime  disasters. .  And  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  from  a  conviction  that  to  the  general  reader  a 
concise  account  of  it  may  prove  interesting,  I  have 
thrown  together  the  outlines  of  this  event,  gathered  from 
the  narration  of  officers  of  that  ship,  and  from  documents 
which  have  fallen  within  my  observation.  These  par- 
ticulars, imperfect  though  they  necessarily  are,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  •  and  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  embarrassing  and  almost 
unparalleled  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred,  are 
yet  amply  sufiScient  to  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
imminent  peril  of  all  on  board,  and  of  the  almost  mira- 
culous nature  of  their  ultimate  preservation.  They  will 
likewise  afford  an  appropriate  and  almost  necessary  in- 
troduction to  the  narrative  of  the  operations  by  which 
hia  majesty's  ship  Lightning,  then  under  roy  command, 
was  successful  in  retrieving,  to  a  large  extent,  the  heavy 
pecuniary  loss  which  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
valuable  property  on  board  tho  Thetis  at  the  time,  had 
esistained  through  this  Ismcntable  disaster. 

It  is  Hot  tny  intention  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
calamity  itself.  All  the  circumstances  comreotod  with  it 
have  been  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the  most 
competent  tribunal,  a  naval  court  martial ;  and  it  would 
be  equally  presumptuous  in  me  to  suppose  that  I  could 
either  strengthen  or  weaken  the  force  of  the  decision  of 
that  court,  by  any  opinion  of  mine ;  but  there  is  one 
short  remark  which  I  \m  induced  to  make,  because  it 
may  be  useful  to  strangers  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Frio.  The  currents  are  always  dangerously  un- 
certain, being  almost  entirely  influenced  by  the  winds. 
In  the  course  of  my  observations  I  have  known  the  cur- 
rent run  strong  to  the  southward  for  five  consecutive 
days,  then  ehange,  and  run  to  tho  northward  for  two 
days,  and  again  change  and  run  to  the  southward  for 
three  days.  This  sets  all  computation  at  defiance  ;  and 
so  strong  are  these  currents,  that  I  have  been  set  about 
forty  miles  to  the  southward  in  twenty-four  hours. 


^soa 
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On  the  morning  of  the  4th  Deoember,  1830,  his  ma- 
jesty's frigate  Thetis^  of  forty-six  guns,  and  with  a  com- 
plement of  about  three  hundred  men,  sailed  from  Rb  de 
Janeiro  on  her  voyage  to  England,  having  on  board  gold 
and  silver  bars,  and  other  treasure  of  various  descriptions, 
amounting,  in  value  to  about  eight  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars ;  the  greater  part  of  which  she  had  brought 
round  from  the  Paciic  to  Rio,  where  she  received  a 
small  additional  quantity ;  the  whole  being  shipped  on 
account  of  merchants  and  others  in  England.  The 
-wind  falling  light,  with  occasionally  a  very  thick  fog, 
and  a  strong  tide  being  against  her,  she  was  unable  on 
that  day  to  reach  further  than  Raza  Island,  which  is 
situated  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the  harbour,  about  five 
miles  from  Rio,  and  has  a  light-house  on  it.  From  hence 
she  took  her  departure  at  half  past  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  island  then  bearing  N.  W.  by 
W.  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  The  wind  being  from 
the  southeastward,  they  stood  out  to  sea  on  the  larboard 
tack  to  get  an  offing ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  they  wore 
ship  and  stood  on  the  starboard  tack ;  and  the  wind  soon 
after  becoming  more  favourable,  they  steered  east  by 
north  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Cape  Frio 
having,  at  half  past  one,  been  computed  to  bear  north, 
distant  about  forty  miles),  when  the  course  was  altered 
to  east-northeast,  on  which  they  ran  twenty  miles  in 
two  hours ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the  ship  was  considered 
to  be  abreast  of  Cape  Frio,  twenty-four  miles  distant ; 
and  the  course  then  given  to  be  steered  was  northeast  by 
east,  with  a  fair  wind,  which  enabled  them  to  set  the 
fore-topmast  studdingsail,  and  the  ship  was  going  at  the 
rate  of  ten  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  with  every  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  and  favourable  voyage ;  and,  doubtless, 
all  hearts  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  prospect  of  shortly 
meeting  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  and  from  whom 
they  had  been  for  several  years  separated ;  a  prospect 
which  none  can  so  fully  experience  or  appreciate  as 
those  whose  station  in  life,  like  that  of  a  sailor,  severs 
them,  for  a  long  interval,  from  their  home  and  domestic 
comforts.  But  alas  !  in  this  instance,  all  these  pleasing 
anticipations  were  soon  to  be  blighted.  Continuing  in 
their  progress  onward  at  this  rapid  rate,  without  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  any  danger,  much  less  of  the 
dreadful  fate  that  was  so  shortly  to  befall  them,  eight 
o'clock  arrived,  at  which  time  a  further  distance  of  about 
forty  miles  had  been  accomplished  since  the  hour  of  four. 
T^e  watch,*  as  usual,  was  relieved,  and  had  gone  to 
their  beds ;  the  customary  look-out  men  were  placed  in 
stations,  and  the  officer  who  had  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  ship  had  visited  them,  and  given  his  directions  to 
keep  a  good  look-out,  and  such  others  as  from  the  state 
of  the  weather  he  had  considered  necessary ;  but  scarcely 
bad  he  performed  this  duty  and  reached  the  quarter-deck, 
when  the  look-out  man  on  one  catheadf  called,  out. 
** Breakers  tinder  the  bow!"  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  shout,  *<  Rocks  above  the  mast-head  V^ 
and  in  instant  the  bowsprit  came  with  a  tremendous 
crash  in  contact  with  the  lofty  perpendicular  cliflfs  of 
Cape  Frio,  and  was  broken  off  just  above  the  ship's 
figure-head ;  the  head  yard-arms  also  pressing  against 
the  citfis;  and  the  foremast  having  lost  the  counteruting 
support  of  the  bow6pri^4C  feU*il^against  the  mnlanicist, 
which  being  carried  a#ay  by  the  shdok,  fell  on  the  cnhvri- 
mast,  and  carried  it  ^ay  also;  thus  All  three  mast^  ieJl 
fore  and  aA  on  bo^il  ihe '«hip.  "^^I'lli^  i  )d  wounding 
many  of  the  crew,  a*><r''  j  -  t  <  .e.i  »  ^  ;-.  in  the  space 
'^f  I  f'w  oocondfi,  tUe  fr  »Jp  wks  Tyt!  .  -  i  1  wn  tlio  gran- 
tlt'jr  .)f  full  s;*il  to  H  t-jjples*  a«t]  unmaui  rcablo  hujji^ 
The  I'fllling  c*"  the  rnii^s  occasioned.  >i~^  eat  deal  of 
W' vljj.  juuJ— «♦*•  ^'  'r  T,  ,  ;  noL  btten  time  »o  take  in  the 
.  I  1-  rv."  ry  avtrwe  I'l  tUe  fipp^T  d<»ck,  \\&d  so  covered  by 
i'^<"  ),  *!.<  I  tiiosc  i\['  rh^^^^lhilirs  mail  cren   who  were  he- 

w  ..ci^  obliged  to  ciil^jmeir  way  t^u^h  ththx  with 
knives  to  get  up.  '*V^  ^- 

At  the  instant  the  breakers ^t'i^^^Ndfgcovered,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, a  midshipman,  (son  of  Captain  Bingham,  who  a 
few  weeks  before  had  commanded  the  Thetis,  and  had 
been  unfortunately  drowned  at  one  of  the  ports  in  the 
Pacific,)  ran  down  to  inform  the  captain  of  it;  but  so 
sudden  was  the  disaster,  that,  although  Captain  Burgess 
rushed  past  him  at  the  cabin  door,  the  masts  fell  at  the 
moment  be  reached  the  quarter-deck. 

No  description  can  realise  the  awful  state  of  the  ill- 

•  Half  of  the  crew. 

f  A  strong  piece  of  timber  to  suspend  the  anchor  to. 


fated  ship  and  all  on  board  at  this  appalling  moment ; 
the  night  was  rainy,  and  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  their  position,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  tieing 
repeatedly  driven  with  tremendous  force  against  clifib  of 
a  stupendous  height  above  them,  and  consequently  in- 
accessible, and  not  offering  the  slightest  chance  of  escape : 
the  upper  deck  of  the  ship,  the  only  part  in  which  ex- 
ertion could  be  useful,  was  completely 'choked  up  with 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  which  presented  obstacles  that 
rendered  unavailing  every  attempt  at  active  exertion; 
while  the  ears  of  all,  who  were  of  course  using  their 
utmost  endeavours  for  the  general  safety,  were  pierced 
by  the  cries  of  the  dying  and  wounded  for  the  assistance 
which  the  imperious  calls  of  duty  forbade  them  to  give. 
Nothing  but  inevitable  destruction  presented  itself  to  all 
on  board;  and  their  perfectly  helpless  state  rendered 
all  deliberation  useless ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  choice 
of  measures,  no  point  on  which  to  offer  an  opinion,  and 
they  could  only  wait  such  means  as  Providence  might 
present. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  concussion 
against  the  granite  coast  would  have  dashed  the  bows  of 
the  vessel  in,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  in  consequence 
of  the  bowsprit  and  head-yards  having,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, checked  her  velocity ;  still  the  shock  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  terrific :  notwithstanding  which, 
she  still  remained  sound  below  her  water-line.  The 
depth  of  water  being  great  close  to  the  shore,  her  bottom 
had  not  yet  touched,  and  remained  uninjured ;  and  on 
sounding  the  well,  to  their  great  surprise  and  delight  it 
was  found  that  she  did  not  leak. 

^  That  danger  past,  reflects  a  feeble  joy  ; 
But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy." 

Her  head  having  recoiled  from  the  rocks,  and  turned 
offshore,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  her  out  seaward, 
by  getting  out  numerous  spars  against  the  cliffs,  and  by 
hoisting  a  small  sail  on  the  stump  of  the  mainmast, 
which  had  broken  off  at  about  fourteen  feet  above  the 
deck;  but  these  efforts  proved  unavailing;  the  small 
bower  anchor  was  then  ordered  to  be  let  go,  but  it  was 
so  covered  by  the  wreck  of  the  masts,  that  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  accomplish  (his,  but  the  best  bower 
was  immediately  prepared  and  let  go.  All  these  efforts; 
however,  and  great  indeed  they  must  have  been  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  ship,  were  fruitless.  From 
some  cause  the  anchor  did  not  readily  reach  the  bottom, 
and  on  her  swinging  round  to  it  her  starboard  quarter 
came  in  contact  with  the  rocks,  and  every  wave  that 
came  in  caused  her  to  strike  against  them  most  violently, 
making  every  timber  and  beam  to  yield,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  any  one  could  keep  his  legs. 
Directions  were  now  given  again  to  sound  the  well, 
when  it  was  found  that  she  was  leaking  very  fast,  and 
that  thp  water  had  forced  open  the  hatches  of  the  spirit- 
rooni.  Tiiu  pumps  were  immediately  set  to  work,  but 
all  hope  of  saving  the  ship  was  at  an  end,  and  preserva- 
tion of  lile  became  the  only  object  of  their  efforts* 

At  the  part  of  the  cliff  where  she  now  lay,  there  was 
a  ^hoiving  projecting  rook  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
st-a,  which  presented  a  point  at  which  there  was  a  pros- 
pect t>r  landing,  and  here  a  part  of  the  rrew  made  the 
attempt  by  leaping;  about  forty  of  them  succeeded  ;  but 
oiher9,  less  agile,  or  less  strong,  failed,  and  falling  between 
the  ship  and  the  rocks,  were  drowned  or  crushed  to  death, 
^be  again  swung  a  little  further  from  the  shore,  and 
orders  were  given  immediately  to  slip  the  cable  ;  which 
being  done,  she  was  again  let  loose  to  the  mercy  of  the 
^inds  and  waves,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  driven 
to  some  other  part  on  which  they  might  effect  a  landing. 
In  taking  measures  for  saving  the  crew,  the  boats  were 
naturally  the  first  means  to  bo  tried.  Unanimous  efforts 
were  now  directed  to  this  all-important  object ;  but  on 
examining  the  cutter,  jolly-boat,  and  gig,  which  were  on 
the  stern  and  quarters,  they  were  found  to  be  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  falling  of  the  masts.  The  boats  on  the 
booms  were  then  tried,  but  the  launch  and  a  gig  which 
was  in  her,  were  found  to  be  crushed ;  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dingy,*  were  so  jammed  as  to 
be  perfectly  immovable.  With  this  accumulation  of 
peril,  all  human  efforts  at  this  period  appeared  to  be  in 
vain ;  but  meanwhile,  the  ship  having  been  driven  along 
the  coast  al>out  a  third  of  a  mile  from  where  she  first 
struck,  a  small  inlet  now  appeared  to  their  view,  and  a 

♦  A  very  smaU  boat. 


gleam  of  hope  burst  upon  them,  for  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  entrance  between  the  island  and  the  main  to  the 
harbour  of  Cape  Frio ;  but  in  a  short  period,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coruscations,  caused  by  the  dashing  of  the 
surf  against  the  rocks  within,  showed  that  it  was  only  a 
nook  in  the  coast,  into  which,  after  striking  violently  oq 
the  point  at  the  outer  extremity,  and  swinging  completely 
round,  by  the  impulse  of  the  increasing  wind  aiui  sea, 
she  drifted  at  a  little  before  nine  o'clock ;  and  here  she 
lay,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  dark,  and  apparently 
perfectly  inaccessible,  cliffib     At  the  inner  part  of  this 
nook,  subsequently  denominated  "  Thetis   Cove,"  and 
near  the  cli^  are  some  sunken  rocks,  against  which  shs 
was  propelled,  where  every  succeeding  wave  raised  her 
to  a  great  height,  and  refluent  let  her  fall  on  them  with 
a  violent  concussion.     Every  spark  of  hope  was  extin- 
guished, and  to  alt  human  perception  nothing  hot  in- 
evitable death  stared  them  in  the  face.     But  Providence 
ordered  it  otherwise,  and  a  remedy,  almost  miraculeos, 
appeared  at  hand.     The  party,  who  had  landed  on  Ibe 
ledge  before  mentioned,  in  the  faint  hope  of  rendering 
assistance  to  their  forlorn  shipmates,  although  there  was 
no  apparent  means  of  doing  so,  and  notwithstanding 
they  had  but  just  escaped  from  death  themselves,  like 
true  British  sailors,  were  still  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  others,  had,  by  diot  of  persevering  ex- 
ertion, scrambled  over  the  craggy  precipices  and  throDgb 
the  woods,  followed  the  ship  as  she  drifted  along  the 
coast,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot  where  she  now 
lay,  buffeted  about  by  the  winds  and  sea,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  distress.     On  the  southeast  side  of  the  nook 
into  which  she  had  been  driven  is  a  part  considersblj 
lower  than  the  rest,  and  to  this  they  contrived  to  de- 
scend ;  and  the  head  of  the  ship  having  come  in  juxta- 
posilion  with  this  spot,  those  on  board  werMiabted  to 
throw  a  small  rope  to  their  compaoions  on  toe  diff,  by 
aid  of  which,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  ha-wser  was  hauled  op 
and  made  fast  to  a  rock.     By  this  means  in  a  short  tiiae 
lights  were  sent  on  shore,  and  several  of  the  crew  were 
drawn  up  the  rugged  face  of  the  cliff,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  remainder  woeld 
likewise  be  got  safe  to  land.     But   the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance thus  presented  was  yet  doomed  to  meet  with  checks 
and  painful  suspense.    At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  water 
was  up  to  the  main-deck :  the  shf p  was  now  stoking 
very  fast,jmd,  under  the  influence  of  the  heavy  waves 
that  rolled  in,  was  writhing  with  a  vibratory  motion, 
and,  as  if  in  a  last  convulsive  efibrt,  gave  a  tremendoos 
surge,  and  sank ;  at  the  same  time  dispbcing  the  rock  to 
which  the  hawser  had  been  fastened,  and  thus  at  once 
destroying  the  communication  with  the  shore,  and  in- 
creaeing  the  distance  between  it  and  those  on  board. 
At  this  instant,  when  there  appeared  noliope  that  a  foul 
could  be  rescued,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ship  bsd 
reached  the  bottom  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  larboard  bul- 
wark,* the  hammock-Dettings,f  the  4afferel,^  and  tbe 
stum[M  of  the  masts,  remained  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  these  served  the  crew  to  cling  to,  though  they 
were  frequently  enveloped  in  surf,  which  ihreateoed 
every  instant  to  tear  them  from  their  hold.    All  possi- 
bility of  general  efforts  was  at  an  end,  and  the  period 
for  individual  exertion  and  intrepidity  had  arrived,  which 
was  indeed  exhibited  most  conspicuously.    Mr.  Geich, 
the  boatswain,  a  very  powerful  man,  whose  conduct 
throughout  had  been  most  praiseworthy,  happily  soc- 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  stump  of  the  bowsprit  with  a 
small  line  in  his  hand,  to  the  end  of  which  be  fastened 
two  belaying-pios,§  and  having  contrived  to  secure  him- 
self in  his  position,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  but  pot 
until  after  repeated  failures,  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
the  line  to  those  on  the  diflf^  several  of  whom  bad  by 
this  time  managed  to  get  considerably  lower  down  than 
on  the  former  occasion ;  and,  as  before,  a  large  rope  was 
thus  hauled  up,  the  end  of  it  made  fast,  and  tbe  moiDs 
of   communication  and  relief   were  thereby  restored. 
CapUin  Burgess  now  placed  himself  just  within  Mr. 
Geach,  encouraging  the  people,  and  assisting  to  sUog 
every  man  singly,  so  long  as  there  were  any  tkat  would 
go,  but  there  were  a  few  that  hesitated,  preferring  to 


•  The  upper  part  of  the  side  of  the  ship.  . 

f  CompartmenU  in  which  the  hammocks  are  p^scea 
in  the  day-time ;  situated  on  the  top  of  the  bulwark. 

i  The  uppen  part  of  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

§  Pieces  of  wood  or  iron  for  the  porpow  of  nwimg 
ropes  fost  to. 
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remain  od  the  wreck  until  daylight.  Finding  his  per- 
suasions unavailing  with  them,  and  that  his  remaining 
any  longer  on  the  wreck  could  not  be  of  any  possible 
utility,  while  every  one  was  urging  him  to  save  himself, 
be  consented  to  be  drawn  up,  and  immediately  afterwards 
those  who«e  obstinacy  had  very  nearly  been  the  cause  of 
their  destruction,  repented,  and  were  saved  by  the  same 
means;  the  last  man  being  rescued  from  this  most 
perilous  position  just  as  daylight  broke  and  showed  them 
their  real  situation  and  their  devoted  ship  beneath  them. 
Considering  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  it  is  most 
wonderful  that  there  were  but  twenty-eight  persons  lost, 
among  whom  was  young  Bingham.  This  fine  spirited 
young  gentleman  had  been  most  active  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  distressing  scene,  particularly  in  getting 
the  small  sail  on  the  stamp  of  the  mainmast.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  those  who  were  saved  had  their  hands  and 
feet  dreadfully  lacerated,  by  the  rocks,  and  were  other- 
wise much  bruised  and  injured. 

In  this  result  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  interposi- 
tion of  Providence ;  for  this  nook,  in  which  the  Thetis 
was  lost,  is  the  only  spot  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  on 
that  side  of  the  island  where  they  coukl  possibly  have 
been  saved. 

I  have  given  in  the  above  sketch  a  mere  outline  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  very  singular  and  distressing  acci- 
dent, which,  if  dwelt  on  in  detail,  would  extend  to  a 
greater  length  than  might  be  considered  consistent  with 
my  proposed  ostensible  object,  that  of  giving  a  narrative 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings  for  retrieving,  as  far  as 
possible,  this  heavy  loss. 

On  the   19th  of  August,  1830,  his  majesty's   ship 
Lightning,    under   my   command,   sailed   from   Rio  de 
Janeiro,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her  station-time 
in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  having  in  her  voyage  thither 
touched  ff  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  on   the  12th  of  October;  where  was  lying 
bis  majesty's  ship  Tribune,  on  board  of  which  was  de- 
posited a  considerable  quantity  of  specie  and  other  trea- 
sure, which  had  been  intended  to  be  sent  to  England  in 
the  Thetis ;  but  which,  from  some  cause  with  which  I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  to  state,  was  not  called 
for  by  that  ship  on  her  voyage  homeward.     Captain  the 
Hon.  Wm,  Waldegrave,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Seringa- 
patam,  the  Sienior  officer  on  that  part  of  the   station, 
arrived  a  few  days  after  me,  and,  in  furtherance  of  British 
commercial  interests  at  that  port,  immediately  ordered 
me  to  receive  the  treasure  from  the  Tribune,  to  call  at 
Coquimbo  for  whatever  treasure  might  be  there,  and 
thence  proce^  with  the  whole,  which  amounted  to  about 
forty- five  thousand  dollars  in  value,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
In  the  execution  of  these  orders  I  proceeded  with  all 
possible  speed,  in  the'hope  that  I  should  reach  my  desti- 
nation before  the  Thetis  sailed  from  thence,  that  I  might 
tranship  the  treasure  to  her,  so  that  it  should  go  to  Eng- 
land by  the  con^^ance  originally  intended ;  but  a  series 
of  light  and  adverse  winds  for  the  first  ten  days  after  I 
sailed  somewhat  retarded  my  passage,  which  neverthe- 
less was  an  unusually  short  one.    The  Lightning  reached 
to  within  about,  fideen  leagues  of  Rio  on  the  evening  of 
\\itjifth  of  Deccuil'^:  *-'»*  not  having  for  several  days 
before  been  able  to  obtain  any  observations  for  detei  luin 
ing  the  longitude,  and   the  weather  being  squally  and 
precarious,  and  the  night  very  dark,  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  run  in  to  make  the  land,  but  brought  the  ship 
to  the  wind  under  easy  sail,  stood  off  and  on  during  the 
night,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived  in  the  port.    The 
Thetis,  however,  was  gone,  and  my  endeavours  were 
consequently  frustrated. 

The  Thetis  had  anived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  consider- 
able period  before  me,  bad  undergone  the  usual  refit, 
and  received  a  small  quantity  of  treasure  on  board  in 
addition  to  the  large  amount  brought  from  the  Pacific; 
and  it  is  observable,  from  the  foiegoing  account  of  her 
loss,  that  had  the  Lightning  been  fortunate  enough  to 
complete  her  voyage  one  day  sooner,  that  melancholy 
event,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  occurred,  as  the 
transhipment  oi  the  treasure  to  the  Thetis  would  iieces- 
*arily  have  caused  some  delay. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro,  I  received 
orders  from  Rear  Admiral  (now  Sir  Thomatf)  Baker  to 
^V  for  sea  ;  and  was  proceeding  in  compliance  therewith, 
m  prospect  of  returning  to  the  Pacific,  having  been  sent 
from  thence  for  the  purpose  already  specified;  but  a 
difierent  employment  very  unexpectedly  presented  itself, 
^hich  it  is  my  purpose  to  relate  in  the  following 


NARRATIVE. 

On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1830,  intelligence  of 
the  loss  of  his  majesty's  frigate  Thetis  was  communi- 
cated to  Rear  Admiral  Baker,  C.  B.,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  South  American  station,  then  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Samuel  Burgess,  brought 
over  land  by  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  late  of  that  ship. 

My  first  information  on  the  subject  was  derived  from 
the  telegraphic  signal  to  that  effect  from  the  Warspite^ 
the  flag  ship,  to  the  admiral  on  shore,  and  having  been 
engaged  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day,  I  hastened  to  his 
house,  where  shortly  afterwards  I  met  Lieutenant  Hamii- 
ton,  who  concisely  related  to  me  the  circumstances.  The 
subject  formed,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  only 
topic  of  interest  and  discussion  during  the  dinner  and 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  consternation  occasioned  by 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  was  not  confined  to  naval  per- 
sons, but  was  universally  felt  at  Rio,  particularly  amongst 
mercantile  people,  since,  from  the  tenour  of  the  letter  and 
the  description  given  by  the  officer  who  brought  it,  the 
ship  and  every  thing  she  contained  were  considered  as 
totally  lost.  The  event  became  a  matter  of  general 
conversation  ;  but  while  every  one  deplored  it,  I  did  not 
hear  of  any  who  seemed  disposed  to  venture  on  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  property,  all  appearing  to  consider 
the  case  as  perfectly  hopeless.  At  this  time  there  was 
before  me  the  prospect  of  being  actively  employed  for 
two  years  in  the  Pacific  on  the  customary  duty  of  col- 
lecting treasure  at  the  different  ports,  and,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  that  period,  of  returning  to  England  as  usual 
with  a  freight,  by  which  I  might  realise  several  thousand 
pounds;  on  the  other  hand,  here  was  an  undertaking, 
which,  if  successful,  I  felt  would  assuredly  lead  to  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  fortune,  but  which  every  one 
whom  I  addressed  on  the  subject  thought  must  fail.  Still, 
the  scarcity  of  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  distinction 
and  credit,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  duty,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  officers  in  the  navy  in  these  "  piping 
times  of  peace,"  offered  a  consideration  which  prevailed 
over  the  more  certain  pecuniary  advantages  of  freight- 
age ;  and  I  determined  on  making  the  attempt,  if  I  could 
get  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief  to  that  effect. 

In  order  to  know  what  woulu  be  the  means  necessary 
for  carrying  the  project,  now  the  object  of  my  ambition, 
into  execution,  I  made  minute  enquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances, and  endeavoured  to  learn  the  form  of  the  coast 
and  depth  of  water,  and  to  obtain  every  other  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  these  en- 
quiries was,  that  the  enterprise  was  practicable,  or  at 
least  that  it  was  worth  the  trial,  although  it  was  evident 
that,  to  obtain  success,  great  dangers  must  be  encountered 
and  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  overcome ;  and  that 
with  so  few  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons,  the 
complement  of.  the  Lightning,  immense  labour  and  ex- 
ertion must  of  course  attend  it. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  arrival  of  the  communi- 
cation of  the  loss  of  the  Thetis,  the  admiral  put  to  sea 
with  his  majesty's  vessels  Clio,  Algerine,  Adelaide  (ten- 
der), the  Warspite's  launch,  and  his  own  barge ;  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  Cape  Frio  to  visit  the  wreck,  and  afford 
relief  to  the  distressed  crew:  but  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  for  three  days  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  north- 
east wind,  he  reUirr**'  »»*  ^*'«  barge,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  14th,  went  over  land.  On  reaching  the  place, 
he  found  that  the  above  named  vessels  hud  <^rived  :*  he 
remained  there  for  ten  days,  when  he  "  appointed  his 
majesty's  sloop  Algerine  to  guard  the  wreck,  and  to  save 
any  thing  of  value  which  might  be  driven  up;"  and 
having  despatched  the  other  ships  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
the  unfortunate  surviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  Thetis, 
he  returned  over  land  to  that  place. 

On  the  return  of  those  ships  from  Cape  Frio,  I  made 
many  enquiries  as  to  whether  any  plan  or  contrivance 
had  been  suggested,  or  put  in  practice,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  property ;  but  to  all  of  them  received  negative 
ansviers.  This  was  certainly  the  very  reverse  of  en- 
couraging ;  and  I  must  confess  that  it  became  a  matter 
of  serious  reflection  whether  the  sacrifice  was  iiot  too 
great,  in  exchanging  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific  for  an  undertaking  which  every  one  ap- 
peared to  consider  chimerical.  The  hull  of  thi^  Thetis 
at  this  time  was  still  entire ;  and  since  with  that  advan- 
tage and  the  resources  of  a  frigate,  two  sloops  of  war,  a 

*  H.  M.  frigate  Druid  also  arrived  while  he  was  there. 


schooner,  and  a  launch,  together  with  the  great  numeri- 
cal force  of  their  crews,  and  a  Jarge  proportion  of  the 
carpenter's  crew  of  the  Warspite,  and  likewise  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  diNct  them,  no  attempt  was  hitherto 
made  beyond  guarding  the  wreck  and  saving  any  thing 
that  **  floated  up,"  it  might  well  he  considered  temerity 
in  me  to  venture  in  the  matter.  Actuated,  however,  by 
the  same  feelings  which  had  at  first  prompted  me  to 
hazard  the  attempt,  and  having  a  natural  repugnance  to 
receding  after  having,  during  my  enquiries,  disclosed  my 
views  very  freely,  I  was  resolved  to  persevere. 

DuVing  the  absence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  I  con- 
stantly employed  tnyself  in  enquiring  for  any  persons 
likelylo  assist  me,  searching  for  implements,  and  obtain* 
ing  all  the  information  within  my  reach,  and  devised 
several  instruments  of  minor  importance  which  appeared 
likely  to  be  useful.  On  his  return  from  Cape  Frio,  I 
showed  these  to  him,  of  the  whole  of  which  he  approved ; 
and  they  remained  at  his  house  for  general  inspection. 
They  we)re  devised  under  the  impression  that  the  hull  of 
the  Thetis  was  still  entire,  which  at  that  period  was  tho 
case,  and  had  it  remained  so  until  the  commencement  of 
our  operations,  they  might  have  proved  very  beneficial, 
for  at  that  time  my  notion  was  to  cut  down  into  her 
hold,  but  as  she  shortly  afterwards  went  to  pieces,  they 
consequently  were  never  used.  My  sole  object  in  men- 
tioning them  at  all,  is  to  show  that  my  attention  was 
early  directed  to  the  mechanical  preparation  for  the  un- 
dertaking. I' considered  a  diving-bell  and  apparatus  for 
working  it  to  be  indispensable,  and  had  no  doubt  but  one 
could  readily  be  obtained  at  Rio.  I  sought  throughout 
the  public  establbhments,  the  city,  and  (he  contiguous 
parts,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  description  of  instrument  likely  to  be  useful  could 
be  procured ;  and  I  therefore  perceived  that  much  as- 
sistance must  not  be  expected  from  those  quarters,  and 
that  as  to  machinery  I  most  depend  almost  entirely  on 
my  own  resources  for  invention,  and  T>n  such  assistance 
as  I  could  obtain  for  its  construction.  This  disappoint- 
ment I  reported  to  the  admiral,  from  whom  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Ashton,  the  charge  d'affaires,  knew  of  a  diving- 
bell.  This  for  the  moment  was  encouraging ;  but  on 
waiting  on  that  gentleman,  I  found  that  he  had  been 
misinformed ;  and,  therefore,  concluding  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  succeed  without  one,  and  as  there  were  not  the 
necessary  focilities  for  casting  one  in  the  usual  way,  I 
consulted  every  person  who  was  likely  to  be  able  to  as- 
sist me  with  an  opinion  as  to  getting  one  made ;  but 
failing  in  these  means,  I  was  obliged  to  make  an  attempt 
to  construct  one  with  such  as  were  within  my  reach. 
The  difficulty  of  this  at  first  appeared  insuperable ;  but, 
after  much  anxious  coniideration,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  such  an  instrument  of  iron  water 
tanks,*  strengthened  with  bars  of  iron,  dec. :  and  I  ac- 
cordingly mentioned  this  plan  to  the  admiral,  and  re- 
quested to  be  supplied  with  two  two-ton  tanks,  which 
he  immediately  ordered  to  be  furnished  from  the  Warspite, 
and  also  authorised  me  to  purchase  the  iron  bars  for  the 
bell,  and  an  air-pump. 

In  the  course  of  my  enquiries  I  heard  of  a  working 
engineer  named  Ijloore,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in 
the  employment  of  the  Brazilian  government;  and  as 
at  i\\.'\^  time,  not  having  teen  the  Filusition  of  the  wreck* 
I  h-ijt  iiji  impress  ion  tb^l  thctp  would  b©  a  peat  deal  of 
work,  of  It  |iurely  mechiinLCiil  Datui*  to  perform*  I  con- 
sidiTeil  Ihnt  ha  m\%\\K  Ue  usefull&me  in  executltig  it, 
an  J  thcreforo  ^xii  tor  him,  nnJ  lo1iI|itm  ibat  I  w«9  going 
to  Capp  Krio  tu  allcmpL  the  i*oov»irj  i>f  the  property 
sunk  l^]T?rc,  «ud  tbal  if  he  woiiTd  go  wilfi  me  on  sporu- 
latioti  I  would  lake  bim,  wlBiTHiS^inir-stwiiy^i^Qili:!:; 
thit  hU  n^wflrd  should  ilcpeinjon  the  degree  of  siiccesi 
of  tlie  under  t^ikin^.  To  Lhi^,  ^^x  Eome  considers  lion, 
he  agftinh  I  im  media  Id  y  Pnfagied  Ltm.  und  fr^m  that 
moment  he  conaideroj  bimsetf  in  my  employ,  I  then 
gavt  him  my  iJea  of  a  diving-biBiU,  and  (Jepired  him,  wilh 
the  ns>^ip(uiirci  t^f  Mr,  JoncSj  the  Carpenter  of  the  Light- 
niJiL;,  |o  rnabfl  s  mtidei  according  lo  my  dcscripljon, 
wliirli  was  KpecJily  done,  and  I  immedititely  put  the  bcH 
under  construction  at  IhQ  island  of  Yillegagnon,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  and  in  front  of  the  admiraFs 
house. 

Not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  Moore 
over  land  to  Cape  Frio,  and  not  being  able  to  take  him 
passenger  in  the  Lightning  without  permission,  I  took 

*  Iron  Yeaieli  in  which  the  stock  of  water  u  kept. 
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him  at  this  period  to  the  admiral  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining it,  where  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  with 
me  in  the  ship. 

The  apparatus  next  of  importance  to  the  diving-bell 
to  be  obtained,  was  an  air-pump;  which,  although  I 
could  not  find  one  ready  mad^i  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  made,  beyond  that  of  the  excessively 
tedious  manner  in  which  work  is  performed  at  Rio. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Moore,  a 
mechanist  was  procured,  and  I  directed  him  to  construct 
one ;  but  he  required  daily  vbiting  to  ensure  its  comple- 
tion by  the  tiiue  that  the  other  work  should  be  ready, 
which  occupied  more  of  my  time  than  I  could  well  spare 
from  the  other  preparations.  In  the  mean  while  my 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  formation  of  air-hoses,  with- 
out which  the  diviiig-bell  and  air-pump  would  be  useless, 
in  fact,  aJI  that  had  been  done,  as  it  were  labour  lost.  In 
^aiB  I  sought  throughout  the  arsenal  and  city ;  it  w^ 
impos8it>Ie  to  obtain  them  ready  made :  there  were  hoses 
to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  not  one  that  would  retain 
«Ten  water  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force-pump, 
fieing  vnable  to*  find  a  workman  in  Rio  de  Janlero  who 
^ould  undertake  to  make  an  air-tight  hose,  there  appeared 
^or  a  time  to  be  a  stop  to  my  preparation  ;  but  recollect- 
ing that  there  was  Truscott's  pump  on  board  the  Light- 
tiing,  f  attempted  to  render  the  hoses  belonging  to  it  fit 
ifor  'the  purpose,  and  to  my  great  delight  succeeded,  by 
first  beating  them  hard  with  a  broad-faced  hammer  to 
i^ender  the  texture  as  close  as  possible,  then  giving  them 
a  good  coat  of  Stockholm  tar,  afterwards  parceling* 
itbem  well  with  new  canvass  saturated  with  the  same 
material,  and  finally  carefully  scrvingf  them  with  three- 
jam  spun-yarnt  made  of  new  yarns  and  well  twisted. 
They  were  used  throughout  the  whole  of  the  operations 
up  to  the  termination,  and  answered  admirably  well, 
only  requiring  occasional  repair. 

Having  thus  surmounted  without  assistance  the  two 
most  formidable  difficulties  that  had  yet  presented  them- 
selves, I  entertained  a  hope  that  my  own  resources  would 
prove  equally  available  on  future  occasions ;  and  hence 
my  confidence  in  ultimate  success  increased,  in  the  event 
of  the  stores  and  treasure  still  remaining  where  the  ship 
was  lost.  My  officers  and  crew  likewise  now  began  to 
feel  a  great  interest  in  all  that  was  doing ;  and  their 
conduct  and  expressions  afibrded  me  a  happy  presage 
that  their  future  exertions  would  fulfil  my  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

General  preparations  were  now  going  on  with  energy 
and  rapidity  ;  but  while  the  exertions  of  those  engaged 
in  them  were  highly  gratifying  and  encouraging,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  same  encouragement  was  not  afiford- 
ed  by  some  from  whom  I  had  most  reason  to  expect  both 
it  and  assistance  ;  for  although  I  had  now  been  for  six 
weeks  engaged  in  the  work,  drudging  on  in  the  double 
capacity  of  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  I  had  not  a  single 
voluntary  offer  by  them  of  any  article  that  might  be 
useful  to  me.  Nor  was  the  kindness  of  my  friends  very 
encouraging;  for  they  almost  universally  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  me  from  giving  up  the  prospect  that  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  and  venturing  on  an  enterprise  which 
every  one  considered  hopeless;  to  aH  of  which  remon- 
strances my  only  reply  was,  that  my  mind  was  made 
up,  and  that  I  should  not  withdraw  from  it. 

January,  1831. — The  diving-bell  was  completod  on 
the  22d  January,  19?1,  and  wa«i  con^jtruotrJ  in  the  fol- 
Jow!n{j  aiinnnr  ;  One  side  of  a  two-luii  ti.t)k  (four  feet 
square)  was  iukeii  out,  another  wa^j  divide*]  into  Jijivo, 
from  o;ie  of  wMdi  hiiUfi»>-^  ^'3^  "^.^  aWLUn  out. 
"-**"'  \\  '  Trtir-u  rtM  tei'  to  the  bottom  of  the  former,  thus 
l^.inMiT  a  c^ilMcal  vrsErtlsix  feet  in  height  hy  four  feet  in 
uicitKh  "^"h  \-  ; ,  ^m\  o^cn  at  the  bottom;  rognd  the 
upper  square  or  head,  bars  of  iron  two  inches  broad  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  were  riveted,  and  others  were 
placed  down  each  side  of  the  corners  from  the  bead  to 
the  lower  edge,  which  was  also  strengthened  in  the  same 
way  as  the  head.  In  the  inside,  at  the  upper  corners, 
^ere  diagonal  bars  to  afibrd  additional  support  against 
the  external  pressure  when  the  bell  was  suspended. 
Slings  made  of  the  Lightning's  top-chaln,§  with  shackles, 


•  Narrow  strips  of  canvass  bound  round  a  thing  in 
the  way  we  put  a  common  bandage  on. 
I  Wound  tightly  round. 
^  Several  rope-yarns  twisted  together. 
%  A  chain  to  sling  the  lower  yards  witb« 


were  attached  at  each  comer  of  the  head,  and  the  other 
extremities  were  united  at  the  point  of  suspension , by  a 
chain-cable  shackle.  Ybt  the  purpose  of  weighting  the 
bell,  three  loops  of  bar-iron  were  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  lower  half,  through  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
chain-cable  was  rove,  with  the  addition  of  four  large 
pigs  of  ballast,  one  fixed  in  each  comer,  in  the  inside  to 
sink  it.  At  eighteen  inches  from  the  lower  edge,  in  the 
inside,  were  two  bars  of  iron,  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  bell  and  supporting  two  scats 
for  the  men  to  sit  on  while  descending  or  ascending,  and 
across  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  at  the  extreme  lower 
^ge,  was  a  flat  bar  of  iron  to  rest  their  feet  on,  which 
was  removable  at  pleasure,  to  be  put  out  of  the  way 
when  the  bell  was  at  the  bottom,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
their  work.  On  the  upper  part  in  the  inside  were  nu- 
merous hooks  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  various 
implements  for  boring  rocks,  digging,  dbc  It  wiU  lighted 
by  six  patent  illuminators,  two  on  the  top  and  one  on 
each  side ;  and  these  rendered  it  so  light  that  a  person 
might  see  to  read  at  the  depth  of  many  fatiioms.  When 
weighted,  it  weighed  about  four  tons,  but  it  was  after- 
wards made  considerably  lighter. 

The  apparatus  to  be  connected  with  the  bell  being 
also  completed,  it  was  taken  off  to  the  Warspite  for  trial, 
and  a  -watch  of  that  ship's  crew,  superintended  at  first 
by  the  commander,  and  latterly  by  one  of  the  junior 
lieutenants,  was  appointed  to  attend  the  working  of  it 
from  the  cathead*  of  that  ship.  It  was  lowered  on  trial, 
but  not  being  sufficiently  ballasted,  it  was  taken  ashore 
again  to  be  rectified,  and  on  the  following  day  was  again 
sent  down  in  seven  and  a  half  fathoms  water,  with  four 
men  in  it,  and  was  found  to  succeed  perfectly  well.  All 
my  people  who  were  present  were  desirous  of  descend- 
ing in  it ;  and  not  to  check  the  warm  feelings  that  were 
manifested,  I  permitted  so\ne  of  them  to  do  ba  A  num- 
ber of  boats  from  the  shore  bad  come  ofiT  filled  with  per- 
sons to  witness  the  experiments,  and  they  greeted  the 
successful  issue  of  it  with  three  cheers,  at  which  com- 
pliment I  could  not  but  feel  much  gratified ;  but  while 
these  kindly  testified  their  good  feeling,  there  were 
others  who  by  their  absence  evinced  their  apathy,  though 
they  fully  compensated,  for  it  when  the  dollars  began  to 
come  up;  there  was  then  no  want  of  epergy  in  their 
endeavours  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  recovery  of  them.  I  must  here  notice  the 
fortunate  circumstance  of  having  accidentally  learned 
that  the  Warspite  was  furnished  with  that  excellent  in- 
vention, Fisher's  watering  apparatus,  which  I  immedi- 
ately applied  for,  and  was  suppUed  with  by  the  direction 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  This  was  a  great  acquisi- 
tion, for  a  trifling  .alteration  in  the  force-pump  rendered 
it  a  powerful  air-pump,  and  seme  of  the  hoses  answered 
the  purpose  of  air-hoses,  and  were  used  as  such.  Had 
they  been  new,  they  would  all  have  been  well  adapted 
for  that  purpose ;  but  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of 
them,  from  want  of  attention,  or  through  some  other 
cause  not  known  to  me,  were  rotten,  and  several  acci- 
dents occurred  from  their  bursting,  though  happily 
attended  with  no  loss  of  life ;  but  it  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  this  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  in  constant 
dread  whenever  they  were  in  use.  As  I  do  not  suppuMi 
tl^*i  Captain  Fisher  ever  contemplated  the  application  of 
Iits  invention  to  £tuch  a  purputn;,  1  am  happy  in  having 
this  opportunity  of  otfering  my  humble  tribute  of  com- 
incndH'io.i  lo  hit.  vntnable  apparatus.  It  is  remarkable 
*\i'A,  notwithstanding^  my  increasing  enquiries  for  any 
^Wiu^  of  this  dc^Miription,  no  one  ever  suggested  that  it 
\va.s  on  board  the  Warspite,  and  it  was  only,  as  it  were, 
by  chance  that  I  heard  of  it,  at  the  last  moment  before 
my  departure. 

Being  now  furnished  with  the  necessary  mechanical 
implements,  my  mind  was  relieved  from  the  great  weight 
of  anxiety  which  I  had  felt  until  they  were  obtained ; 
and  being  at  my  request  supplied,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  with  a  Brazilian  launch,  an  anchor, 
sundry  hawsers  and  rope,  and  a  net  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  made  to  be  placed  outside'  the  wreck,  and  also  two 
men,  George  Dewar  and  John  Littlejohns,  who  had  been 
removed  from  his  majesty's  sloop  Clio  for  the  occasion, 
and  who  had  been  used  to  working  in  a  diving-bell,  (the 
former  of  whom  was  a  very  valuable  mai^)  and  also 
William  Stebbing,  a  mechaniet,  from  the  Warspite,  who 

*  A  strong  piece  of  timber  on  each  bow  of  the  ship 

to- suspend  the  anchor  to. 


subsequently  proved  very  useful,  I  reported  every  thing 
ready,  and  received  my  sailing  orders  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1831  :  they  were  of  a  very  general  nature, 
which  was  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  me,  as  I 
was  in  consequence  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  a  view  of  the  place  and  other  circumstances 
might  suggest  as  the  best  to  be  adopted.  This  gave  me 
the  more  confidence  in  the  ultimate  eucoess  of  the  ad- 
venture, as  it  is  obvious  that  any  attempt,  by  a  persm 
at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  scene  of  opera- 
tion^ to  point  out  a  specific  mode  of  proceeding,  would 
not  only  have  proved  futile,  but  must  have  fettered  my 
exertions  by  rendering  it  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  admiral  upon  every  new  idea,  before  it  could  be  pat 
in  practice. 

Full  of  that  ardour  which  tlie  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking and  the  prospect  of  professional  reputation, 
acting  on  a  disposition  on  all  occasions  sanguine,  would 
naturally  excite ;  relying  on  every  body  about  me,  and 
conscious  that  this  reliance  was  reciprocal  on  their  part, 
I  sailed  on  the  24th  for  Cape  Frio  with  the  Brazilian 
launch  in  tow,  and  La  Seine,  French  frigate,  in  com- 
pany, going  to  visit  the  place  as  a  matter  of  curiositj. 
We  had  to  contend  against  a  strong  northeasterly  wind, 
which  retarded  our  passage  much,  as  the  launch  towed 
so  badly  that  we  could  not  carry  a  press  of  sail ;  I  ther^ 
fore,  on  the  28th,  stood  close  in  shore,  and  cast  her  off 
with  the  first  lieutenant,  H.  P.  L.  Delafons,  and  a  good 
crew  in  her  to  work  up  to  the  cape. 

We  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Frio  on  the  80th. 
Here  I  found  his  majesty's  sloop  Algeriae,  Commander 
Martin ;  Adelaide,  schooner,  (tender,)  Lieutenant  G. 
Hathorn;  and  the  Warspite's  launch,  her  crew,  and 
some  of  the  carpenter's  crew,  with  the  boatswain  and 
carpenter,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  ma^r  of  that 
ship ;  and  there  were  lying  scattered  on  the  beach  at  the 
island  various  fragments  of  the  masts  and  other  span  of 
the  Thetis,  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  boats. 

The  island  of  Cape  Frio  is  about  three  miles  long  snd 
one  in  breadth,  is  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Brazil, 
and  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strait  or 
gut,  about  four  hundred  feet  broad,  having  veiydeep 
water  in  it,  and  through  which,  the  land  on  each  side 
being  very  high,  the  wind  constantly  rushes  in  hea?7 
gusts,  and  a  rapid  current  runs.  This  island  is  entirely 
mountainous,  and  nearly  covered  with  an  almost  im- 
penetrable forest,  and  the  whole  coast  on  the  sea  side  of 
it  is  formed  by  precipitous  clifis,  washed  by  very  deep 
water  close  to  the  shore ;  and  on  the  harbour  side,  with 
the  exception  of  a  sandy  bay,  is  very  steep  and  nigged. 

From  Thetb  Cove  across  to  this  bay,  is  the  oarrowert 
part  of  the  island,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad; 
and  as  the  beach  presented  the  most  convenient  point  for 
landing  and  embarking,  I  determined  on  occupying  a 
situation  near  to  it.  The  island  was  entirely  uninhabit- 
ed, but  there  were  a  few  deserted  fisfcrroen's  huts  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  in  a  small  bay  on  the  harbour  aide. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  Commander  Martin  and  Mr.  Charles  Pope,  the  bm- 
ter  of  the  Lightning,  to  inspect  the  rr^iA  and  ascertain 
the  situation  of  the  wrel^,  wnicfa  until  that  time  I  bad 
no  reason  to  doubt  would  be  still  visible ;  but  I  wa« 
much  disappointed  on  discovering  that  not  a  vestige  of 
her  was  to  be  seen,  and  that  she  had  either  washed  oat 
into  deep  water,  or  was  entirely  broken  up.  I  therefore 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  uncertain  mean*  of 
sounding  with  a  hand-lead*  about  the  place  pointed  oat 
as  that  where  she  had  first  sunk.  By  this  method,  I 
thought  that  I  could  feel,  in  various  ports,  somethag 
like  rigging,  wreck,  Ac,  in  the  depth  oif  from  six  anda 
half  to  eleven  fathoms  water;  but  of  course  this  mode 
could  not  be  depended  on ;  and  it  was  necessary  unro<- 
diately  to  devise  some  means  of  ascertaining  wbetner 
any  part  of  the  ship  still  remained  there. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Thetis  was  lost,  if  i  *" 
of  cove  or  inlet,  formed  by  three  sides  of  a  parillewgr^^ 
on  the  northwest,  northeast,  and  southeast  »'«*^*^ 
consequently  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  *•  ^"J" 
AtlanUc  ocean  on  the  southwest.  It  extends  «f^'T: 
hundred  .fathoms  inwards  firom  the  sea,  and  tf  woq 
ninety  fathoms  broad  ;  the  depth  of  water  in  it  nrjms 
from  three  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  f*^^  *"*  ^J 
tom  being  strewed  with  huge  irregular  rocks,  w 


•  A  leaden  plummet  at  the  end  of  a  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  depth  of  water. 


ON  THE  WRECK  OT  THE  FRIGATE  THETIS. 
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inUun  a  very  Kntted  iptce  there  ii  a  difference  of  eeve- 
Jtl  lalhfmw  in  the  depth  of  water.  The  part  in  which 
4he  TkeCis  soiik,  is  towards  the  eastern  corner,  with  her 
liead  over  towaids  the  southeastern  side,  and  her  stern 
Inclining  to  the  northeastern  side.  The  coast  is  formed 
€if  rogged  and  almost  perpendicnlar  cliffs,  varying  from 
€ighty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  in  height,  a 
peak  rising  at  each  point,  and  another  in  nearly  the 
ontre  of  the  northeastern  side.  On  viewing  this  terrific 
pkoe,  with  the  knowledge  that  at  the  time  of  the  ship- 
wreck the  wind  was  from  the  southward,  I  was  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  it  appeared  quite  a  mystery  that 
•0  gveat  a  number  of  lives  could  have  been  saved ;  and 
indeed  it  will  never  eease  to  be  so,  for  that  part  at  which 
the  c]<ew  landed  is  so  difficult  of  access,  that  (even  in 
fine  weather),  after  being  placed  by  a  boat  on  a  rock  at 
the  beae,  it  wquired  considerable  'Urengtk  and  agility, 
with  the  asastaace  of  a  man-rope,  to  climb  the  precipi- 
tous face  of  the  cliff*;  and  I  am  certain  that  in  the  hour 
of  extreme  peril,  W^ben  excess  of  exertion  was  called 
fertbi,  there  must  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  display 
cC  it  by  a  itm  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

«  Having  obtained  all  the  information  that  a  cursory 
ciirvcf  afloat  could  faraish,  I  returned  to  the  harbour, 
and  landed  at  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
«ceoe  of  future  operations  from  the  hills  above.     When 
aa  the  ceve,  I  was  strongly  im^piessed  with  prospective 
danger  throughoat  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  on 
looking  down  from  the  heights  on  the  situation  in  which 
«sre  were  about  to  be  empli^ed,  while  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  lives  would  depend  on  niy  management  in  the 
XBeasures  I  might  pursue,  the  weight  of  responsibility 
«eme  on  me  with  increased  force,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a 
anatter  ef  csnaideration  with  me  whether  the  charges  of 
piesumption  made  against  me  by  some  persons  were  not 
correct ;  for  reflecting  that  the  commander  in  chief  had 
Greedy  been  here  with  a  frigate,  two  sloops  of  war,  a 
acboonec,  and  all  their  resources,  and  with  all  the  sur- 
vrviM  crew  of  the  Thetis,  for  upwards  of  a  week  during 
Che  ume  that  the  wreck  remained  entire  and  vbible,  and 
that  although  nearly  two  months  had  elapsed,  no  plan 
liad  yet  been  devised  or  attempt  made  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty, my  attempt  to  accomplish  this  task  with  little 
Bsore  means  than  could  be  supplied  by  a  sloop  of  war, 
and  after  the  entire  destruction  and  disappearance  of  the 
emiken  ship,  was  certainly  made  a  subject  of  consider- 
able doubt    This  was  a  matter  for  deep  reflection; 
relying,  however,  with  proper  confidence  on  the  zeal  and 
aopport  of  my  officers  and  crew,  who  were  ready  to  sub- 
mit with  cheerfulness  to  the  perils  and  difficulties  which 
it  was  now  clear  we  mnst  inevitably  encounter,  and 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  before  us,  I  encouraged  myself  and  them  with  the 
thought  that  the  merit  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  surmooi4ld ;  and  recollecting  what  my  late 
patron,  Lord  CeUingwood,  once  said  to  me  when  I  was 
«  ^  very  young  lieutenant,  that  "  one  of  the  best  means 
to  ensure  success  in  any  undertaking,  is  to  have  a  ra- 
tional confidence  that  you  will  succeed,"  all  other  feel- 
ings gave  place  to  a  determination  to  persevere. 

I  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  selecting  situa- 
tions for  erecting  tents  and  depositing  the  stores.  The 
31st  of  the  month  was  occupied  in  landing  small  sails, 
studding-sail  booms,*  and  other  materials,  for  forming 
temporary  residences,  and  store-houses,  apd  in  shifting 
and  mooring  the  Lightning  close  in  shore  in  perfect 
safety ;  for  it  was  quite  apparent  that,  occasionally  at 
least,  all  hands  would  be  required  at  the  island,  as  it  will 
hereafter  be  seen  was  the  case.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
have  the  ship  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  any  other  ser- 
vice to  which  on  emergency  she  might  be  called,  so  that, 
althoogh  engaged  in  this  particular  work,  she  might  still 
be  eligible  as  an  ordinary  vessel  of  the  squadron.  The 
sails  therefore  were  unbent,f  the  running  rigging^  un- 
J9te^  and  the  yards  and  topmasts  struck ;  Uie  greatest 
caution  being  observed  in  tallying  and  placing  every 
thing  in  the  most  handy  manner  possible,  and  all  the 
necessary  tackle-falls^  were  ftretched  along,  dx.  Under 
these  arrangements  I  always  considered  that  the  Light- 

^      *  Long  poles  ran  out  from  the  ends  of  the  yards, 
f  Taken  from  the  yards. 

i  Ropes  which  are  used  for  the  management  of  the 
sails. 
S  That  part  of  a  tackle  on  which  the  people  pulL 


ning  could  be  under  w^gh  in  four  hours,  whenever 
hastily  wanted. 

I  had  now  to  consider  in  what  manner  our  work  was 
to  be  accomplished,  and  felt  that  It  was  not  easy  to  de- 
termine on  it.  During  my  preparations  at  Rio,  I  had 
daily  conversations  with  .the  commander  in  chief  as  to 
the  means  likely  to  be  available  In  this  undertaking,  and 
amongst  other  hypotheses  started,  was  that  of  a  suspen- 
sion cable  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  sides  of 
the  cove,  with  a  cable-guy*  attached  to  an  anchor  laid 
out  seaward ;  but  on  a  survey  of  the  place,  I  found  it  to 
be  so  different  in  reality  from  what  had  been  in  my^ 
imagination,  that  all  hypothetical  propositions  immedi- 
ately fell  to  the  ground,  as  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
work  I  had  undertaken  was  entirely  practical,  and  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  adapting  diversified  means  to 
local  circumstances  as  they  might  occur,  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  and  repairing  those  casualties  to  which, 
from  the  exposed  and  very  peculiar  situation  of  our 
operations,  we  were  liable ;  and  I  foresaw  a  chain  of 
obstacles  in  the  enterprise  before  us  which  threatened  to 
continue  up  to  its  termination.  Hence  it  was  most  satis- 
factory to  me,  that  the  orders  I  had  received  did  not 
point  out  any  specific  plan  to  be  pursued ;  for  as  it  was 
already  apparent  that  success  in  the  service  roust  depend 
entirely  on  foresight,  personal  activity  and  promptitude 
in  deciding  and  acting,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for 
any  person,  not  immediately  on  the  spot,  to  give  such 
advice  or  direction  as  could  prove  practically  serviceable, 
since  every  thing  must  deg^nd  on  local  and  transient 
ciicumstances  arising  from  change  of  wind  or  weather, 
or  other  temporary  causes. 

On  examining  the  difis  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might 
be  practicable  to  suspend  a  cable  across,  I  immediately 
saw  that  from  the  nature  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
ends  most  be  secured,  from  the  great  length  requisite 
(one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  at  least),  the  small 
means  we  had  for  accomplishing  such  an  undertaking, 
the  great  length  of  time  it  would  require  (perhaps  six 
or  eight  months),  if  possible  to  do  it  at  all,  from  the 
effect  of  the  sea  on  the  cable-guy,  and  consequently  on 
the  cable,  which  must  inevitably  cause  a  very  great  oscil- 
lation of  the  diving-bell  when  suspended  to  it,  as  well  ai 
from  the  great  expense  it  would  involve,  I  could  not  un- 
dertake it  excepting  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity :  I 
was  therefore  induced  to  relinquish  that  plan ;  and  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  derrickf  having  struck  me  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  cove,  I  determined  to  adopt  it  if  the  materials 
for  making  one  could  be  found ;  but  in  thb  I  anticipated 
great  difficulty, — for,  on  penetrating  into  the  woods,  it 
was  found  that  all  the  trees  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude grew  high  up  the  hills,  and  would  require  g^reat 
labour  and  time  to  get  them  down ;  and  even  if  obtained, 
the  great  weight  of  the  wood,  which,  on  examination, 
was  all  found  to  be  as  ^heavy  as  oak,  and  being  green, 
was  consequently  liable  to  shrink,  presented  such  objec- 
tions to  making  a  derrick  of  these  materials,  that  with 
my  scanty  means,  and  anxiety  to  get  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  could  not  venture  on  the  attempt.  I  then 
thought  of  making  it  of  the  Liglitning*s  mizen-mast  and 
main  top-mast,  but  these  were  found  to  be  too  short.  A 
resource,  however,  remained;  for,  on  consulting  with 
Mr.  Batt,  the  carpenter  of  the  Warspite,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Jones,  the  carpenter  of  the  Lightning,  they  both  gave 
their  opinion  that  a  derrick  sufficiently  strong  might  be 
made  of  the  fragments  of  spars  saved  from  the  wreck. 
On  this  therefore  I  decided  at  once,  and  on  the  3d  of 
February  set  a  party  to  work  on  it  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  former  officer,  while  another 
party  under  the  latter  was  employed  in  making  bollardst 
and  other  fastenings,  and  crabs§  to  be  placed  on  and 
about  the  heights  above  the  cove  for  securing  and  work- 
ing it ;  while  a  part  of  the  crew,  under  Moore  the  en-, 
gineer,  were  employed  in  cutting  roads  through  the 
woods  to  the  summits  and  down  the  faces  of  the  cliffs, 
in  leveling  the  peak  of  the  northeast  cliff"  for  a  platform, 
for  the  main  purchases,!  one  over  the  northern  comer, 


*  A  rope  used  for  pulling  aside  any  article  which  is 
suspended. 

f  A'  sort  of  crane. 

\  Strong  pieces  of  timber  placed  vertically  in  the 
ground  to  fasten  ropes  to. 

§  Portable  machines  used  as  capstans. 

I  A  series  of  large  pulleys.    The  principal  are  here 


and  another  over  the  eastern  comer  for  gny-topping« 
lifts,*  and  various  others  in  different  parts  for  working 
the  guys  and  other  gear,  and  in  fixing  bolts  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  clifib  for  miscellaneous  fastenings.  On  thb 
day  also  the  preventer  net  already  alluded  to  was  laid 
down,  although  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  ever  being 
of  the  smallest  utility ;  it  was  composed  of  one  and  a 
half  inch  and  two  and  a  half  inch  rope,  with  meshes  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  not  knotted,  but  seized  with  raw 
rope-yarns ;  the  head-rope  wa#  a  six-inch  hawser,  and 
the  Algerine's  chain  cable  extended  along  the  foot  of  it. 
The  Thetis,  when  she  sunk,  was  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons  weight,  and  after  deducting  in  round  numbers  two 
thirds  for  diminution  of  gravity  under  water,  we  should 
still  have  a  weight  of  five  hundred  tons  to  be  resisted  by 
this  net,  bad  she  remained  entire,  a  pressure  which  it 
could  no  more  have  resisted  than  a  gossamer  web  could 
that  of  an  elephant,  in  arresting  her  progress  outward ; 
but  as  she  had  been  rent  to  pieces  by  the  effects  of  the 
sea,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  force  which  could  produca 
the  destruction  of  the  ship,  could  drive  any  one  timber 
of  her  against  the  net  with  an  impetus  that  must  inevita- 
bly  tear  it  to  pieces.  The  head-rope  was  broken  on  the 
first  day  a  heavy  swell  set  into  the  cove ;  it  was  speedily 
repaired,  but  the  net  was  very  soon  forced  from  its  post* 
tion,  and  torn  to  rags. 

The  distance  between  the  ship  and  the  place  of  the 
operations  being  upwards  of  two  miles,  and  a  dangeroua 
barf  intervening,  to  save  time,  and  avoid  the  danger  of 
passing  to  and  fro,  it  was  necessary  tb(it  all  the  crew 
that  could  be  spared,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  should  live  on  shore :  therefore,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tents  for  their  reception  being  now  completed, 
three  fourths  of  them,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
officers,  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  were  landed, 
and  we  were  soon  completely  domiciliated  at  the  island  ; 
the  regulations  being  that  a  quarter  watch^  should  be 
relieved  every  fortnight,  and  the  same  system  of  disci- 
pline kept  up  on  shore,  as  if  on  board  the  ship.  But  in 
making  arrangements  for  our  subsistence,  one  of  the 
great  necessaries  of  life,  water,  was  likely  very  soon  to 
•fail  us,  since  the  only  source  of  supply  discovered  at  the 
island  at  this  period  was  one  shallow  stagnant  pool,  not 
more  t^an  a  foot  deep  in  any  part,  and  the  water  that 
was  obtained  therefrom  was  of  the  colour  of  weak* 
coffee,  which  it  will  readily  be  imagined  was  not  very 
wholesome ;  during  the  meal-times  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, I  personally  undertook  the  task  of  searching  for  a 
spring  or  stream,  but  without  success ;  nor,  on  enquiry, 
could  I  leam  from  the  fishermen,  or  other  persons  who 
had  frequented  the  island,  that  either  one  or  the  other 
was  ever  known  there.  However,  in  the  course  of  my 
search,  small  quantities  of  water  were  found  in  the 
gullies  between  the  hills :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  how- 
ever high  the  situation,  it  invariably  had  a  saline  taste, 
the  cause  of  which  I  subsequently  endeavoured  to  trace, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  any  that  was  satis- 
factory to  me.  On  the  subject  of  water,  I  applied  to 
several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Praya  de  Anjo  on  the  main,  but  the  only  an- 
swer I  received  was,  that  there  was  but  one  little  hole 
on  the  beach  from  whence  the  supply  was  obtained  for 
the  whole  population,  and  that  the  quantity  it  produced 
was  so  small,  that  if  I  took  any  from  it,  it  would  dis- 
tress them  very  much  ;  I  therefore  declined  the  attempt, 
concluding  that  if  a  spring,  or  rather  a  soak,  which  this 
was,  existed  in  one  spot,  another  might  be  found  con- 
tiguous to  it  when  time  and  circumstances  would  admit 
of  making  a  trial.  ^ 

My  great  anxiety  to  keep  the  ship  ready  foraiiy  seir^' 
vice,  induced  me  to  xesolve  not  to  trench  on  her  water- 
tanks,  exvpt  in  case  of  great  necessity.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  clearing  the 
first. discovered  pool  of  a  great  quantity  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  and  mbbish,  and  deepening  one  part  of 
it,  so-  as  to  allow  the  water  to  deposit  its  sediment,  and 
thus  to  obtain  a  supply  more  clear  and  pure. 

Up  to  the  period  of  my  arrival,  the  only  work  doing 
was  that  of  creeping  in  the  cove  from  six  a,  x.  until 
two  p.  x.,  whenever  the  weather  would  admit,  by  the 


*  Ropes  used  for  raising  or  lowering,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  of  guys. 

f  A  bank  or  shoal  under  water,  generally  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  or  harbour. 

\  One  fourth  of  the  crew. 
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Wartplte's  launch,  and  bringing  in  whaterer  might  be 
80  obtainedi  or  float  up.  For  the  preaent  I  employed 
the  Brazilian  launch  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  consider^ 
able  quantities  of  the  ship's  equipment  were  recoTered. 
Nearly  all  that  the  launches  obtained,  were  in  a  Tery 
damaged  state ;  the  cables  were  cut  into  short  pieces ; 
chain-plates*  and  hammock-stanchionsf  were  twisted ; 
water-tanks  crushed  flat ;  and  bolts  and  other  iron-work 
so  bent  into  various  shapes  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  recognise  what  they  had  been,  but  all  demonstrating 
that  the  hull  was  entirely  demolished ;  and  this,  as  she 
had  disappeared,  I  considered  a  favourable  cirtumstance, 
for  it  aflfbrded  a  fair  ground  for  hope,  that  as  the  ship 
had  not  drifted  out  entire,  the  treasure  might  be  deposit^ 
ed,  with  other  heavy  articles,  at  the  part  of  the  bottom 
where  she  sunk. 

Being  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making 
the  most  of.  our  time,  I  gave  written  general  orders  that 
**  the  bands  should  be  turned  up  at  half  past  four,  break- 
last  at  five,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  work  to  cease  at  sun- 
set ;"  myself  and  the  officers  to  take  our  meals  at  the 
same  time  as  the  ship's  company ;  but  I  afterwards  alter> 
cd  the  periods  of  turning  the  hands  Up  and  breakfast  to 
an  hour  earlier.  From  the  nature  of  the  work,  however, 
it  rarely  occurred  that  we  could  act  up  to  the  orders^  as 
regarded  refreshment,  and  we  were  obliged  to  catch  our 
meals  whenever  and  wherever  we  could. 

Immediately  on  determining  on  the  derrick,  and  the 
plan  of  rigging  it,  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Wood,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Warspite,  Mr.  Pope,  the  master  of  the  Light- 
ning, and  Mr.  Chatfleld,  the  boatswain  of  the  Warspite, 
as  to  what  rope  would  be  required  for  it ;  for  the  ex- 
pense was  a  matter  of  serious  import,  while 'success  was 
so  very  doubtful ;  and  when  we  bad  fixed  on  the  quan- 
tity and  size,  I  wrote  to  the  commander  in  chief  for  such 
supply  of  rigging  for  it  as  was  necessary  beyond  what 
the  Lightning  could  aflerd,  and  sent  the  Adelaide  for  it, 
with  which  she  returned  on  the  13th,  and  bringing  a 
letter  from  the  admiral,  giving  *<  hb  cordial  sanction  to 
the  plan,"  and  expressing  his  opinion  "  that  it  was  like- 
ly to  su(;ceed  in  recovering  the  stores  and  treasure, 
snould  they  be  still  in  the  cove." 

The  launches  had  continued  creeping,  and  on  the  9th 
brought  the  rudder  in,  the  whole  of  the  pintles^  being 
broken  off,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  beach.  The  reco- 
very of  this  afforded  a  further  and  mor^  positive  proof 
that  the  ship  was  broken  up.  On  the  12th  they  recovered 
numerous  other  articles,  and  amongst  them  the  stream 
chain  cable  and  a  slipping  shackle,  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  many  other  articles,  were  very  useful  to  us.  But 
this,  although  we  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  of 
the  kind,  was  msking  but  little  progress  towards  the 
great  object  in  view,  and  did  not  at  all  accord  with  the 
ardour  which  pervaded  us  all ;  and  as,  by  information 
derived  from  the  fishermen,  we  learned  that  at  this  sea- 
eon  of  the  year  the  northeast  vrinds,  which  blow  directly 
off  the  land,  and  consequently  least  disturb  the  sea,  pre- 
vailed more  than  at  any  other,  I  was  anxious  not  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  these  winds  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 
it^  «nd  M  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the 
<!errick  cou)^  be  brought  into  operation,  I  determined  on 
the  exjperime^t  of  working  a  diving-bell  from  a  boat ; 
snd  Ih^em^^n  the  16th,  set  to  work  to  construct  a 
small  dtie  W  if  a  one-ton  tank,  and  the  remains  of  a 
two«t0O  tank;  which  had  been  cut  to  make  the  large  bell ; 
it  w«a  very  sioular  to  the  large  one  alreaf^y  described. 
Wl'*  it  wa^  in  progroo,  the  War«|nlc'8  launch  was 
h.'-ui.'ii  up  on  tlie  beach,  and  prepared  for  working  it. 
She  ^vas  fitt«»4  with  h  tlavit^  ste{>pcd  on  the  keel,  sup- 
pi*U'ti  f.v  u  •;)ur',  on  each  side,  yestin^  on  the  tran- 
w  ,.-1  *  ii  ]rrnjecied  over  the  stern  at  a  pufiicient  angle  to 
»i.{  ui.  «»i  t;»'i  bell,  when  suspended  al>ovo  the  water, 
haMi^oiei  C44i«ii  of  the  boat,  and  was  of  a  height  to  allow 
of  a  small  boat  passing  under  the  bell  for  the  men  to  get 
in  and  out  To  relieve  the  stern  in  a  measure  from  the 
great  weight  of  the  bell,  a  short  strong  mast  was  stepped 


*  Iron  links  to  which  the  rigging  is  attached. 

f  Certain  frames  of  iron  which  form  the  hammock- 
nettings. 

%  Metal  pins,  by  which  the  rudder  is  hung  in  its 
place. 

4  A  piece  of  timber  used  as  a  crane. 

I  A  shore. 

\  A  timber  placed  across  the  stem  of  the  boat  or  ship, 
to  strengthen  it 


in  the  usual  place,  and  steeving  forward  ;  from  its  head 
to  the  head  of  the  davit  was  a  span,*  which  set  up  with 
two  thimblesf  and  a  lanyard,'^  and  the  whole  was  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  stay§  from  the  mast-head  to  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  two  shrouds  on  a  side,  leading  forward. 
The  bell-purchase  was  the  Lightning's  jeer-blocks,|  and 
six  parts  of  four-inch  rope  led  completely  round  the 
boat  through  four  leading  blocks,  one  on  each  bow^ 
and  quarter,**  and  thus  admitted  of  thirty  men  to  work 
at  it,  independently  of  those  who  attended  the  air-pump, 
hoses,  and  signal-line.  There  was  also  a  preventer  run- 
qerj-|-  and  tackle  fitted  to  heave  up  the  bell  in  the  event 
of  the  purchase  giving  way.  I  prepared  a  sketch  of  the 
boat  as  she  was  thus  fitted,  and  sent  it  to  the  admiral  by 
Moore,  to  whom  I  gave  a  week's  leave  of  absence  to  at- 
tend to  his  affairs  at  Rio. 

We  were  now  suffering  very  much  from  sand  and 
rain  alternately ;  the  former,  being  composed  of  the  most 
minute  particles,  was  blown  up  in  clouds  from  the  beach 
and  the  contiguous  hillocks  above,  which  formed  the 
whole  line  of  coast  of  the  bay,  forced  its  way  through 
every  crevice  of  our  slightly-constructed  habitations,  and 
mingled  itself  with  both  victuals  and  drink ;  and  in  fact 
with  every  thing,*  f^  once  blinding  the  eyes  and  filling 
the  ears — while  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  too  heavy 
for  the  pervious  canvass  to  resist,  and  we  were  conse- 
quently wet  in  our  beds  every  night  in  which  it  fell,  a 
circumstance  particularly  distressing,  after  a  long  and 
hard  day's  work  under  an  almost  vertical  sun ;  rendered 
still  more  intolerable  to  those  employed  on  shore,  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  from  the  snow-white  sand  ;  ^nd  it 
was  quite  distressing  to  witness  the  effect  produced  by 
this  cause  on  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  who  were  most 
exposed  to  it.  It  became  in  consequence  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  build  dwellings  more  effectually  wind  and 
water-proof;  and  therefore  as  large  a  party  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  other  works,  was  employed  in  construct- 
ing them,  the  materials  being  composed  of  such  wood 
and  grass  as  the  island  produces  ;  but  the  latter  was  of 
so  bad  a  description  that  our  huts  required  constant 
repair;  and  notwithstanding  great  labour  and  attention 
were  bestowed  on  them,  we  were  never  able  to  make 
them  sufliciently  weather-proof  to  resist  the  wind  and 
rain;  consequently,  colds  and  rheumatism  were  very 
frequent  amongst  us,  which  induced  me  to  apply  to  the 
commander  in  chief  for  an  assistant^ surgeon;  for,  not 
having  one  in  the  Lightning,  it  was  impossible,  with  the 
ship  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the  surgeon  alone  could 
attend  to  the  sick  on  board  and  at  the  island  too  ;  and  it 
was  now  obvious  that  casualties  were  very  likely  to 
occur,  and  probable  that  the  cases  of  sickness  would  be 
numerous.  Against  those  ills,  however,  we  had  one 
palliative.  I  had  taken  the  precaution,  as  soon  as  the 
pool  before  mentioned  was  empty,  to  deepen  it  conside- 
rably by  digging  the  mud  out ;  and  as  the  rains  filled  it, 
although  they  distressed  us  In  one  way,  they  compen- 
sated us  in  some  degree,  for  a  short  time,  by  affording 
us  a  supply  of  tolerable  water  in  this  reservoir ;  and  this 
always  proved  most  acceptable,  for  it  prevented  a  further 
reduction  of  the  stock  on  board  the  ship,  and  relieved 
my  mind  in  a  great  measure  on  the  subject  of  the  health 
of  the  people.  We  had  had  one  sudden  and  rather  se- 
vere case  of  cholera,  and  others  of  less  moment,  from 
which  I  did  not  entirely  escape  personally,  and  which  I 
was  apprehensive  was  caused  by  the  use  of  stagnant 
water.     We  were,  however,  at  present  tolerably  healthy. 

Our  encampment  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  island 
now  presented  a  bustling,  and,  I  flattered  myself,  a  rather 
interesting  scene.  There  were  parties  of  carpenters 
building  the  derrick,  making,  carrying  to  the  selected 
situations,  and  placing  the  securities  for  supporting  and 
working  it.  Riggers  were  preparing  the  dothing^^  for 
it,  sawyers  cutting  wood  for  various  purposes,  rope- 


*  A  rope  placed  between  two  points  to  afford  support 
from  one  to  the  other. 

f  A  sort  of  iron  ring. 

^  A  piece  of  rope  serving  to  connect  two  articles. 

§  A  strong  rope. 

I  The  blocks  through  which  the  ropes  which  support 
the  lower  yards,  are  rove. 

\  The  rounding  part  of  a  ship's  side,  forward. 

**  That  part  of  a  ship's  side  towards  the  stem. 

ff  A  strong  rope  used  to  increase  the  mechanical 
powers  of  a  tackle. 

\i  The  fixed  part  of  the  rigging. 


makers  making  lashing,  and  seizing  stuff  from  the  pieces 
of  cable  crept  up  from  the  bottom,  and  two  sets  of  black- 
smiths at  their  forges;*  those  of  the  Warspite,  making 
hoops,  bolts,  and  nails,  from  various  articles  of  iron-work 
which  had  been  crept  up — and  those  of  the  Lightning, 
reducing  the  large  diving-bell  and  constructing  the  small 
one ;  five  gangs  of  excavators  leveling  platforms  on  the 
heights  above  the  cove,  cutting  roads  to  lead  to  them, 
and  fixing  bolts  in  numerous  parts  of  the  faces  of  the 
clifls ;  some  were  employed  in  felling  trees  and  cutting 
grass  for,  while  others  were  building  and  thatching,  the 
huts;  water-carriers  were  passing  to  and  from  the  pool 
with  breakers  of  water,  and  the  Brazilian  launch  was 
still  employed  creeping,  whenever  the  weather  would 
permit;  the  officers  were  attending  to  the  different  par- 
ties assigned  to  them  for  their  immediate  guidance.  To 
the  'whole  of  this  I  gave  my  personal  superintendence 
from  morning  till  dark  ;  and  the  early  part  of  the  night 
I  devoted  to  writing  reports,  journals,  nnd  memoranda, 
and  in  making  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  day  ;  which, 
altogether,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  gave  me  occupa- 
tion of  no  ordinary  magnitude;  but  at  this  period  I  pos- 
sessed a  degree  of  bodily  activity  which  but  few  enjoy, . 
and  therefore  bore  the  fatigue  very  well. 

A  report  at  this  time  spread  among  the/people,  that 
there  were  tigers  and  alligators  on  the  island^  and  although 
I  doubted  the  fact,  I  was  induced  to  give  an  order  that 
not  less  than  six  persons  together  should  penetrate  into 
the  woods.  There  was  very  little  necessity,  however, 
for  this  precaution,  since  constant  employment  was  alone 
a  sufficient  preventive  for  the  wanderings  of  any  of  us 
for  pleasure. 

Our  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  work  was  now  very 
heavy,  and  I  was  apprehensive  that  fatigue  and  disease 
might  probably  deprive  us  of  some  of  the  artificers ;  I 
therefore  chose  some  of  the  most  apt  of  my  ship's  crew 
as  apprentices,  and  selected  for  particular  duties  those 
among  them  whose  abilities  in  each  could  be  most  ser- 
viceable ;  and  this  arrangement  turned  out  to  be  roost 
beneficial,  for  the  severely  great  extent  of  sickness  which 
we  subsequently  endured  supplied  a  most  distressing 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  anticipations;  and  the 
apprentices  so  chosen  afforded  a  good  illustration  of  what 
proficiency  may  be  made  in  a  short  time,  by  ardent  ap- 
plication— having  at  the  end  of  a  year  become  really 
good  workmen  for  ordinary  work.  By  the  end  of  the 
month,  sickness,  arising  from  exposure  and  exertion,  be- 
gan to  prevail  to  an  extent  which  caused  me  serious 
forebodings  as  to  the  future.  There  occurred  among  the 
officers  and  crew  several  cases  of  diarihcea,  and  many  g 
were  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

March, — The  launch  and  small  diving-bell  being 
completed  on  the  2od  of  March,  they  underwent  a  first 
trial  in  the  harbour,  to  ascertain  if  any  alteration  was 
necessary.  The  bell  was  lowered  at  the  depth  of  four 
and  a  half  fathoms,  with  two  persons  in  it  They  re- 
mained down  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  launch  was  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  the  bell-men  could  readily  have  cbtnined  any  article 
within  their  reach.  It  is  generally  the  case,  in  first  ex« 
periments,  that  some  defects  are  discovered.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  I  h&d  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
all  that  was  required  was  a  trifling  improvement  in  the 
launch's  davit,,  the  leading  of  the  purchase-fall,  and  in 
weighting  the  bell ;  these  were  completed  in  two  days, 
and  the  whole  did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  carpen- 
ter, in  whose  particular  departm,ent,  under  my  own 
inspection,  I  had  placed  the  fitting  and  constructing  of 
them. 

I  was  also  highly  gratified  in  ascertaining  that  the 
bell,  which  had  been  originally  intended  only  for  one 
person,  would  answer  very  well  for  two,  which  proved 
of  immense  advantage. 

At  this  time  a  colonel  of  engineers,  named  Guasque, 
a  Spaniard,  in  the  Brazilian  service,  arrived  with  seven 
caboclos  (Indian  divers),  sent  by  the  admiraL  From  the 
extraordinary  professions  of  this  gentleman,  great  results 
might  have  been  expected,  and  I  therefore  readily  al^ 
forded  him  and  his  party  all  Hie  facilities  in  my  power : 
the  armourers  were  employed  in  making  various  imple- 
ments for  them — and,  among  others,  small  grapnels,  to 
be  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  divers,  so  that,  on  occa- 


*  Captain  Thibalt,  of  La  Seine,  had  IJeen  kind  enough 
to  lend  me  the  forge  of  his  ship,  which  was  very  uscAd 
^T  small  work. 
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ON  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  FRIGATE  THETIS. 
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«Mi,  tbey  mig:bt  book  on  to  a  rook,  or  otberwico,  at  the 
bociom,  to  hold  themselves  in  any  particular  position. 
Oil  was  also  provided,  to  be  taken  in  the  mouth  and  dis- 
charged, when  requisite,  to  clear  the  water  (as  they 
said)  «nd  assist  the  vinon,  or,  as  it  appeared,  to  be 
wmatttwedf  at  circunutaneet  er  appetUe  might  demand. 

For  aoflse  days  past  there  had  been  so  much  swell  in 
the  cove  as  eotifeiy  to  prevent  oar  working  there ;  but 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  it^ad  sufficiently  subsided 
te  adnit  of  our  going  out  with  the  launch  and  small  bell 
for  triaL  And  now  I  had  arrived  at  the  great  point 
which  must  determine  on  the  future  prospect  of  success 
in  the  andertakiag.  There  was  evidently  great  danger 
in  this  first  attempt,  which  was  to  decide  whether  it  was 
possible  for  a  diving-bell  to  be  worked  at  all  from  an 
opeo,  and  by  no  means  a  targe  boat  for  the  purpose,  in 
so  exposed  a  situation,  and  on  such  a  frightful  coast ; 
for  although  the  immediate  surface  of  the  sea,  when  the 
wind  Uew  off  the  ehore,  was  perfectly  smooth,  still  there 
was  continuaily  that  swell  which  always  exists,  to  a 
gremer  or  less  degree,  in  the  open  ocean ;  while  thb 
attempt  was  likewise  to  decide,  if  possible,  whether, 
subsequently,  any  commensurate  benefit  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

We  had  hitlierto  succeeded  in  all  our  attempts,  and  I 
did  not  £iil  to  avail  myself  of  this  success  to  impress  the 
oAeera  «nd  people  with  confidence  in  me ;  and  (his  I 
was  happy  in  knowing  they  entertained  to  tbe  fullest 
extent  Indeed,  I  had  overheard  many  expressions 
aaMng  them  to  that  ei&ct,  so  that  consequently  there 
wan  not  the  slightest  hesitation  or  apprehension  discover- 
able in  any  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  a  great  happiness 
Is  me  to  find  that  they  were  such  men  as  seemed  particu* 
lariy  fitted  to  the  arduous  task  I  had  undertaken. 

I  had,  by  cross-bearings,  marked  the  spot  pointed  out 
to  me  by  those  who  had  seen  tbe  wreck  when  entire,  as 
tlut  wherein  she  sunk,  the  depth  of  water  being  six  and 
m.  half  fathoms.  There  tbe  launch  was  placed  and  se- 
cered  by  warps*  made  fast  to  tbe  bolts  which  had  been 
previously  fixed  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  clifis,  four 
points  on  each  iiow  ;  others  at  corresponding  angles  on 
«ach  quarter,  and  a  breast-fast  from  the  starboard  beam  to 
t^  foot  of  the  northeast  dtff,  so  that  she  might  be 
removed  in  any  direction  at  pleasure. 

The  boat's  crew  consisted  of  thirty  men,  exclusive  of 
A  eommissiooed  ofiicer,  a  midshipman,  the  boatswain, 
snd  the  man  appointed  to  attend  the  bell-signals,  which 
'were  to  be  communicated  by  pulling  a  line  whfth  ex- 
tended  from  the  bell  to  the  boat,  or  by  writing  on  small 
pieces  of  board,  with  which  the  bell-men  were  provided 
far  that  purpose,  to  be  sent  floating  up  whenever  occa- 
sion required.    . 

The  little  code  of  signals  we  adopted,  was  as  follows : 
one  puU,  for  more  air ;  two  pulls,  hold  fast ;  three,  hoist 
op ;  four,  lower ;  five,  haul  the  boat  to  starboard ;  six, 
to  port ;  seven,  ahead  ;  eight,  astern ;  and  a  quick  shak- 
ing of  the  line,  attention.  But  it  was  considerably 
extended,  until  by  pre-arrangement  we  could  hold  a  dia- 
logue ;  and  I  subsequently  discovered,  thatv  by  a  private 
<»de  established  on  this  foundation  between  the  bell- 
men, those  in  the  bell  were  informed  of  almost  every 
thing  that  was  going  on  above.  Tbey  knew  whether  I 
was  in  the  cove  or  not ;  they  could  ask  a  question,  or 
liold  any  other  kind  of  short  communication  ;  they  were 
informed  of  the  state  and  appearance  of  tbe  weather, 
and  any  opinion  I  might  have  expressed  thereon  as  to 
ceasing  from  work,  du^  du^  In  addition  to  this,  there 
was  a  small  line  ^m  the  bell  to  the  surface,  for  tbe 
parpoee  of  hauling  up  or  down  any  article  that  might 
be  necessary. 

In  the  use  of  these  signals  there  were  two  points  espe- 
daHy  necessary  to  be  attended  to:  first,  the  keeping  of 
the  boat's  head  exactly  in  one  direction ;  and  second,  the 
keeping  of  the  bell-porehase  clear  of  turns;  for  it  is 
obvions  that  if  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  turn  in  it,  the 
ugnal  which  would  be  intended  by  the  bell-men  to  haul 
ahead  would,  when  acted  on,  take  them  in  a  direction 
which  they  considered  to  be  starboard  or  port,  and  if  half 
a  torn  was  in  it,  they  wouMi  be  removed  in  tbe  very  op- 
pssite  direction  from  that  which  they  intended. 

I  attended  in  nay  gigf  close  to  the  launch,  whence  I 
night  watch  the  air-hoses  and  progress  of   the  bell. 

*  A  rope  used  for  hauling  the  ship  or  boat  from  one 
plti;e  to  another. 
t  A  light  long  boat. 


Lieutenant  Hathom,  of  the  Adelaide,  expressed  a  wbh 
to  descend  on  this  occanon,  and  after  strongly  urging 
attention  and  silence,  I  directed  him  and  one  of  the  men 
to  get  into  the  bell,  and  every  thing  was  now  prepared. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  at  this  moment  I  was  much 
excited  by  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  as  to  success — 
for  at  this  period  I  bad  strong  reason  to  apprehend  that 
odium  awaited  me  in  the  event  of  a  failure.  It  was, 
then,  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  I  gave 
orders  for  the  bell  to  be  lowered.  The  launch  at  this 
time  was  surging  six  or  eight  feet,  from  the  efifect  of  the 
swell,  which  caused  me  the  most  painiul  anxiety  for  the 
aafety  of  the  bell-men.  At  the  depth  of  three  fathoms, 
the  signal  to  hold  fast  was  made,  and  immediately  after 
that,  for  more  air,  which  being  supplied  by  a  quicker 
action  of  the  pump,  the  bell  was  lowered  to  within  a 
short  space  of  the  bottom ;  notice  being  given  to  the 
bell-men,  the.  host  was  then  gmdually  removed  from 
place  to  place,  crosswise,  to  enable  them  to  search  for 
the  wreck.  This  was  continued  for  about  two  hours, 
when  the  swell  having  so  much  increased  as  to  render 
the  risk  of  life  exces^ve,  I  gave  directions  to  raise  the 
bell,  and  returned  to  the  harbour.  During  tbe  opera- 
tion, I  was  kept  in  constant  dread  from  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  boat  and  bell,  which  were  frequently  in 
opposite  directions,  and  consequently  the  more  alarming, 
lest  the  latter  should  be  upset  by  being  driven  against 
the  projecting  rocks  at  the  bottom.  The  trial,  however, 
was  most  gratifying,  for  the  bell  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  work,  and  the  bell-men  were  satis- 
fied with  it,  though  nothing  was  discovered  beyond 
various  bolts  and  pieces  of  rope. 

On  the  7th  we  made  another  attempt,  and  some  of  the 
implements  required  by  tbe  colonel  for  bis  divers,  being 
completed,  I  gave  one  of  them  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  aquatic  powers,  by  placing  him  with  Richard  Heans, 
the  carpenter's  mate,  in  the  bell,  in  order  that,  while  the 
latter  was  searching  from  within  it,  he  miglit  emerge 
from  it,  by  which  means  a  large  spsce  could  he  examined 
in  a  short  time.  His  efforts  were,  however,  very  futile 
indeed.  Heans  could  not  persuade  him  to  quit  the  belt 
but  once,  as  he  by  far  preferred  remaining  in  company. 
Dewar  was  therefore  appointed  in  liis  place. 

Tbe  swell  was  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  both  the  boat  and  the  bell  was  so  great  as  to 
affect  the  air-hoses. 

The  water,  considering  its  disturbed  state,  happened 
to  be  particularly  clear,  which  afforded  me  an  indistinct 
sighf  of  the  bell,  although  in  tbe  depth  of  eight  fathoms, 
and  I  had  with  almost  breathless  anxiety  been  watching 
it  for  a  long  time,  when  suddenly  a  small  line  of  air- 
bubbles  rose  from  about  tbe  middle  of  the  hose.  I  in- 
stantly gave  the  word  prepare,  when  every  man  in  the 
boat,  with  earnestness  depicted  in  his  countenance,  stood 
with  tbe  purchase-fJEiIl  in  both  hands,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  made  the  signal  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
men  in  the  bell;  but  the  supply  of  air  being. kept  up  by 
an  increased  action  of  the  air-pump,  tbey  were  enabled 
to  continue  the  search,  and  did  not  evince  any  desire  to 
come  np.  The  agitation  of  the- sea  became  greater  every 
minute,  and  there  was  a  rise  and  fall  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
against  the  cliffs.  The  danger  had  become  most  extreme, 
and  I  was  on  the  eve  of  directing  the  bell  to  be  raised, 
when  the  order  was  hastened  by  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  column  of  air  rising  from  it.  It  had  been 
driven  violently  against  the  rocks,  by  which  cause  it  was 
thrown  on  its  side  and  filled  with  water.  The  next 
moment  I  discovered  the  two  men  emerge  from  the  bell 
and  swim  up.  Heans  at  first  had  his  foot  entangled  in 
the  signal-line,  but  quickly  released  it ;  and  notwith- 
standing this  detention,  being  particularly  buoyant,  he 
rose  very  rapidly,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the  surface, 
and  was  taken  into  the  pinnace — Dewar  being  some 
seconds  longer,  I  was  apprehensive  was  much  hurt.  The 
gig  had  been  removed  while  he  was  rising,  which  eilabled 
me  to  seize  him  by  his  dress  the  instant  be  reached  the 
water's  edge.  Tbe  bell  was  up,  and  there  was  a  pause, 
a  profound  silence,  save  the  roaring  of  the  surf  against 
the  rocks,  until  it  was  broken  by  Heans  calling  to  his 
partner,  «  Never  mind,  nute,  we  haven't  done  with  it 
yet ;  all  right."  Poor  Dewar  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  reply.  Of  course  this  accident  put  an  end  to  our 
work  in  the  cove  for  this  day  ;  but  I  felt  it  necessary,  be- 
fore quitting  it,  to  address  a  few  word^  to  the  people, 
which  I  did  to  this  effisct :  *<  That  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  work  as  we  were  engaged  in  coald  be 


carried  on  without  accident ;  that  what  had  now  hap- 
pened aflbrded  us  a  fair  earnest  of  what  we  might  expect 
throughout  our  operations ;  it  therefore  was  incumbent 
on  every  one  of  us  to  ^t  in  his  situation  with  attention, 
promptitude,  and  alacrity,  so  as  to  avert  casualities  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  counteract  them  when  they 
might  occur."  This  was  well  received  by  all  hands,  and 
if  for  a  minute  there  had  been  a  little  feeling  of  doubt, 
it  quickly  subsided,  and  the  minds  of  all  were  so  made 
up  to  persevere,  that,  when  we  reached  the  harbour  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  not  a  man  who  appeared 
at  all  disconcerted. 

On  this  occasion  I  found  that  I  bad  no  reason  to  regret 
the  nofhaving  been  able  to  obtain  a, cast-iron  bell,  and 
had  abundsnt  subsequent  proof,  that  if  I  had  been  pro- 
vided with  one,  it  would  have  been  broken  against  the 
rocks,  and  most  likely  some  lives  would  have  been  lost 
in  consequence ;  for  even  those  of  my  own  coi^stmction, 
made  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  were  repeatedly  split  and 
turned  up  for  several  inches  from  the  lower  edge. 

On  the  8th,  although  i  was  sure  the  swell  was  too 
heavy  to  admit  of  our  working  in  the  cove,  the  colonel 
urged  me  to  let  him  have  a  boat  exclusively  for  his 
divers,  and  I  accordingly  supplied  him  with  the  pinnace ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  even  an  attempt,  and 
speedily  returned. 

The  10th  was  more  favourable  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  long  day's 
work.  We  were  out  with  all  the  boats,  accompanied  by 
tbe  colonel  and  his  caboclos,  shortly  after  daylight ;  and 
as  they  were  now  furnished  with  every  thing  they  re- 
quired, and  as  the  colonel  had  never  ceased  to  extol  their 
abilities,  and  to  assert  that  remaining  under  water  for 
several  minutes  was  but  an  amutement  to  them,  I  deter- 
mined te  put  them  to  the  test  And  this  intention  I  ex- 
pressed  to  him,  and  proposed  that  while  the  bell  was 
sent  down  with  Heans  and  another  man,  his  party  should 
*'  amuse"  themselves  by  diving  from  my  gig  or  the  rocks, 
with  their  grapnels  dbc.,  and  make  them  fast  to  what^ 
ever  they  might  discover.  To  this  he  consented,  but 
urged  that  I  should  not  be  precipitate  with  them,  as  they 
were  a  peculiar  sort  of  people,  and  required  to  be  hu- 
moured and  encouraged ;  I  therefore  offered  them  a 
reward  of  ten  mihreis,*  to  which  ten  more  were  added 
by  Lieutenant  Hathom,  if  they  would  remain  under 
water  two  minfites.  They  then  complained  that  while 
my  people  were  protected  from  the  sharks  by  the  bell, 
they,  when  diving,  would  be  exposed  to  them.  After  a 
good  deal  more  of  this  description  of  parley,  I  found  that 
I  could  make  no  progress  with  them,  and  therefore  for 
the  time  gave  it  up.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that 
sharks  were  so  numerous  as  to  present  a  formidable  ob- 
jection to  remaining  long  under  water  without  some 
kind  of  protection.  We  frequently  sow  five  or  six  at  a 
time  in  tbe  cove,  but  none  very  large,  nor  arolbey  of  tho 
voracious  nature  of  those  in  the  West  Indies,  but  appear 
to  live  principally  on  the  small  fish  which  abound  in 
these  seas.  Still  the  presence  of  a  shark  is  always 
dreaded ;  and  on  one  occasion,  subsequently,  we  were 
led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  of  ihem.  One 
of  my  people  was  washing  his  clothes  in  the  surf  on  tho 
beach,  and  standing  about  up  to  his  knees  in  water, 
when  he  suddenly  observed  a  shark  close  to  him.  He 
instantly  ran  to  my  gig,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and 
got  a  turtle  pegf  from  her,  and  returning  to  the  shark, 
which  continued  slowly  passing  along  juft  without  the 
line  of  surf,  drove  it  into  him ;  but,  on  hauling  on  tho 
line  attached  to  it,  it  broke  out,  and  he  swam  away  to  a 
considerable  distance,  but  soon  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  was  again  struck  with  tho  peg.  By  this  time  several 
of  the  crew  had  come  to  (be  spot,  and  while  the  shark 
was  plunging  in  the  surf,  tbey  approached  him  near 
enough  to  get  a  rope  fast  to  his  tail,  and  by  that  means 
dragged  him  on  shore.  He  measured  eight  feet  in 
length.  This  was  the  only  instance  evinced  of  an 
inclination  to  attack  any  one,  notwithstanding  the  men 
frequently  bathed. 

The  bell  had  been  down  with  the  same  men  in  it  for 
several  hours,  during'which  time  the  launch  was  removed, 
first  across  the  cove,  to  near  the  northwest  cliff,  then 
outwards  and  across  towards  the  southeast  cKff,  inwards 
towards  the  northeast  cliff,  again  towards  the  northwest 
cliff,  and  latterly  diagonalh^  over  the  squsre  so  formed. 

*  Equal  at  that  ^me  to  about  308. 

j-  A  baibed  apear  used  for  catching  turllo. 
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On  being  raised  to  the  surfacei  the  men  reported  to 
have  discovered  a  chain-cable  and  part  of  a  hempen  one, 
and  a  very  large  indefinable  mass  o(  rope,  canvass,  wood, 
bolts,  and  a  great  many  other  articles  which  Heans 
thought  likely  to  be  part  of  the  body  of  the  Thetis.  Hero 
was  the  firsC  gleam  of  encouragement ;  for  little  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  wreck  having  been  broken  up  at  or 
near  the  ground  we  had  examined.  It  was  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  obtain  not  only  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  wreck, 
but  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  formation  of 
the  bottom  ;  consequently  I  determined  to  continue  this 
mode  of  searching  until  the^  points  were  ascertained. 

When  the  bell  was  again  ready  for  lowering,  the  colo- 
nel urged  me  to  allow  two  of  the  caboclos  to  have  it  to 
themselves  to  descend  in — to  which,  as  wishing  to  give 
them  every  chance,  I  consented :  and,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  something  specific  to  do,  desired  them  to 
make  a  large  rope  fast  to  the  cable  which  had  previously 
been  found.  This  they  failed  in  doing  effectually,  for, 
the  moment  we  brought  a  strain  on  it,  it  became  disen- 
gaged, and  the  labour  was  lost.  We  continued  search- 
ing until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  swell 
became  so  heavy  that  we  could  proceed  no  longer.  I 
therefore  buoyed  the  principal  articles  we  had  discovered, 
and  returned  to  ihe  harbour ;  all  hands  being  delighted 
with  tlie  success  of  the  day,  and  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  bell  to  the  work. 

The  colonel,  who  lived  with  me,  again  took  occasion 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  extol  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  merits  of  bis  divers ;  and  insisted  on  their  being 
able  to  remain  under  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a  time. 

"  Those  are  the  very  fellows  for  me,  colonel,"  said  I, 
«  because  that  b  the  longest  period  I  can  afford  for  din- 
ner ;  so,  while  we  take  our  meal,  we  may  leave  them  at 
the  bottom  to  qmute  themselves,  and  relieve  them  af)er 
we  have  dined,  and  thus  no  time  will  be  lost."  The 
colonefs  risible  muscles  were  not  at  all  excited  by  my 
joke.  I  gave  him  clearly  to  understand,  however,  that  I 
considered  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  great  labour  and 
attention  had  been  wasted  on  them,  and  as  it  was  proba- 
ble that  on  the  next  day  we  might  be  able  to  work  in  the 
cove,  I  expected  that  he  would  insist  on  their  doing 
something  that  I  should  consider  conclusive.  In  answer 
to  which  he  made  great  promises ;  but  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  ended  in  very  small  perfonhances. 

The  excavators  had  now  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  platforms  and  roads ;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
wood  having  been  procured,  the  crabs,  bollards,  and  other 
descriptions  of  securities  for  the  derrick,  which  were  in 
a  forward  state,  were  put,  as  soon  as  finished,  into  their 
places.  The  Lightning's  spare  bower  and  s^eam-anchors 
were  landed — which,  as  well  as  the  store-anchor  I  had 
brought  from  Rio,  having  been  got  up  the  cliffs  by  great 
exertion,  were  subsequently  buried  in  the  main  or  north- 
east cliff,  for  the  gear  to  be  attached  to  for  the  support  of, 
the  derrick. 

The  Brazilian  launch  continued  creeping  daily,  and^ 
recovered  numerous  articles  of  iron-work,  and  other 
stores  and  equipment,  a  great  part  of  which  was  most 
acceptable  to  us ;  for  the  very  small  supply  of  extra 
stores  I  had  received,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty,  rendered  the  most  rigidly  economical  appli- 
cation of  them  necessary.  The  13th  was  a  very  favour- 
able day,  and  we  were  in  the  cove  with  all  the  boats,  the 
warps  laid  out,  and  every  other  arrangement  made  for  a 
thorough  day*8  work,  and  the  bell  ready  for  lowering  at 
daylight.  Dewar  and  Heans  having  sufKciently  reco- 
vered from  their  accident,  went  down,  and  afler  a  search, 
conducted  by  removing  the  bell  launch  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  thai  before  described,  they  came  up  and  reported 
to  have  found  a  piece  of  the  ship's  side,  which  from  the 
paint  was  known  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  captain's 
cabin  and  quarter-deck  bulwark,  and  had  five  cannonades 
and  two  long  guns  attached, to  it  It  was  lyiAg  conside- 
rably outside  of  any  other  fragments  of  wreck  that  we 
had  hitherto  discovered,  being  in  eleven  fathoms  water. 

Between  this  and  the  heap  before  mentioned,  was  the 
capstan*.     During  the  time  the  people  were  thus  em- 


*  A  machine  for  heaving  the  anchor  up,  and  other 
heavy  work.  Its  mechanical  power  is  gained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  lever  to  a  strong  woodtn  roller  fixed  verti- 
cally in  the  deck. 


ployed,  I  continually  urged  the  colonel  to  send  his  divers 
down,  and  he  as  strenuously  pressed  them  to  comply ; 
but  my  somewhat  angry  arguments,  though  accompanied 
by  offers  of  liberal  rewards,  and  his  entreaties,  were  alike 
unavailing.  They  would  not  stir  from  the  boat,  and  I 
ceased  to  say  any  thing  more  to  them  until  dinner  time 
arrived,  when  I  again  proposed  to  the  colonel  that,  as  I 
should  allow  myself  and  people  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
refreshment,  he  might  send  the  caboclos  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  during  the  time ;  and  I  backed  the 
proposition  by  an  offer  of  a  greater  reward,  as  high  as 
five  pounds.  This  was  subsequently  increased  by  Lieu' 
tenant  Hathom,  to  ten  pounds  for  every  minute  after 
the  first  minute  that  they  should  remain  down,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain — and  I  told  the  colonel  plainly,  that  al- 
though I  would  not  prevent  any  exertion  they  might  be 
disposed  to  make,  I  should  not  request  any  thing  further 
of  them.  The  fact  was,  that  from  the  first  attempt  I 
was  convinced  they  never  could  be  of  any  use,  and,  if 
they  had  been  engaged  by  myself,  I  should  speedily  have 
discharged  them ;  but,  as  they  -/ere  sent  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  I  felt  a  delicacy  on  the  point,  and 
therefore  patiently  gave  them  every  assistance  in  my 
power,  although  heartily  tired  of  them. 

Our  exertions  by  means  of  the  bell  were  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory,  for  we  found  about  twenty-five  feet  of 
the  keel,  with  about  two  feet  of  the  starboard  and  five 
feet  of  the  larboard  fioor-timbers*  attached  to  it,  which 
on  examination  was  considered  to  be  the  part  immedi- 
ately before  the  mainmast.  It  was  nearly  covered  with 
iron  ballast,  in  a  very  disordered  state.  At  about  sixty 
feet  from  this  was  a  part  of  the  stern-post,f  with  a  tran- 
som fast  to  it ;  and  an  anchor  and  numerous  other  arti- 
cles were  likewise  discovered,  from  the  positions  of  all 
which  I  was  induced  to  think  that  the  confused  heap  or 
mass  we  feund  on  the  10th,  was  the  part  of  the  ship 
some  where  about  the  spirit-room, t  in  which  the  treasure 
had  been  stowed — and  I  therefore  determined  on  a 
thoiough  examination  of  it  on  the  first  opportunity. 
The  fact  of  the  total  dentruction  of  the  ship  was  now 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

I  will  here  mention  a  rather  ludicrous  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  afWrnoon.  The  bell  was  in  the 
act  of  being  lowered,  and  my  attention  being  directed  to 
it,  was  for  the  moment  diverted  from  other  points— at 
which  instant  one  of  the  caboclos  slid  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  unobserved  by  me,  and  disappeared.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  signal  was  made  to  hoist  up ;  and  fearing 
there  was  something  the  matter,  I  hastily  gave  the  order 
to  do  so.  As  the  bell  approached  the  surface,  something 
of  a  brownish  hue  was  observed  hanging  to  its  bottom, 
and,  on  being  raised  above  the  water,  this  object  turned 
out  to  be  the  caboclo,  who  had  essayed  to  join  company 
with  the  bell-men ;  but  as  they  mutook  him  for  an  evil 
spirit  uncalled  for,  *<  from  the  vasty  deep,"  they  gave 
him  proof  with  their  feet  that  there  was  no  admittance 
for  him,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  hanging  on  by  the  foot-bar  with  his  head  only  above 
the  water. 

Littlejohns,  and  Williams,  a  quartermaster,  were  the 
bell-men — the  former  of  whom  declared  **  he  thought  it 
was  the  devil ;"  and  the  latter  said  *<  he  thought  so  too, 
or  else  one  of  them  big  sharks  they  saw  t'other  day." 
And  in  good  sooth  he  might  have  been  taken  for  either 
one  or  the  other,  for  he  was  of  a  colour  about  midway 
between  the  two.  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the 
divers ;  and  it  afforded  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the 
people  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening  I  told  the  colonel  that  I  was  sup- 
porting his  party  at  a  considerable  expense,  without 
having  any  adequate  return  for  it.  He  immediately  took 
the  hint,  and,  after  consulting  with  them,  decided  on 
quitting  the  following  morning.  I  accordingly  started 
them  off  at  an  early  hour,  and  thus  got  rid  of  an  encum- 
brance with  which  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  pestered 
for  eleven  days.  Their  efforts  throughout  were  utterly 
contemptible,  and  not  worth  my  stock  of  salad  oil,  which 
they  entirely  consumed — and  I  felt  regret  that  so  much 


*  The  timbers  atUched  to  the  keeL 

t  A  long  straight  piece  of  timber  which  stands  verti- 
cally on  the  keel,  and  terminates  the  ship  behind. 

i  A  compartment  in  which  the  ship's  stock  of  spirits 
is  kept 


labour  and  attention  as  had  been  hetiUmtd  u^oa  then 
should  have  been  so  completely  thrown  away. 

From  the  13th  the  cove  continued  in  a  veiy  agitated 
sCkte  for  |bur  days,  and  we  failed  in  our  attempli  to  work. 
Various  small  pieces  of  wreck  floated  up,  which  catued 
rae  some  apprehension,  lest  that  which  I  considered  to 
be  the  spirit-room  should  be  washed  away ;  but  favoor- 
ttble  weather  on  the  18lh  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  tbat 
point,  by  enabling  me  to  re-examine  this  part,  when 
various  indications  confirmed  my  former  opinion,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  to  the  proof  on  the  morrow,  by  cooi- 
mencing  to  take  it  up.  With  this  view  it  was  carefully 
buoyed,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  search- 
ing and  buoying  the  other  articles  we  had  observed,  with 
buoys  both  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  surface,  denoting 
each  by  numbers — those  at  the  bottom  being  of  a  ve^ 
bright  colour,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  seen 
from  the  bell. 

During  the  search  several  guns  and  large  quantities  of 
ballast  and  shot  were  seen.  By  the  evening  of  the  16ih, 
we  had  thoroughly  examined  a  space  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  square,  and  I  felt  satisfied  there  could  rot 
be  any  part  of  the  wreck  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
the  cove,  the  position  of  which  we  were  not  acquainted 
with.  I  therefore  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  and  sent  it 
to  the  admiral.  We  had  strengthened  the  pinnace,  and 
fitted  her  with  a  very  strong  davit ;  and  having  supplied 
her  and  the  Brazilian  launch  with  runners  and  tackles, 
and  other  necessary  gear  adapted  to  the  work  we  had  m 
prospect,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  although  the 
weather  was  rather  threatening,  yet  as  the  sea  was 
smooth,  we  seriously  attacked,  with  a  resolution  to  de- 
molish, that  part  of  the  wreck  which  we  had  strong 
reason  to  hope  could  but  for  a  very  sbor^  time  longer 
conceal  the  treasure. 

The  launch  being  of  the  greatest  burthen  and  strong- 
est, was  of  course  employed  in  removing  the  largest  and 
heaviest  articles,  and  those  most  difficult  to  extricate; 
and  the  pinnace  was  used  for  the  smallest,  and  those 
most  easily  taken  up,  and  by  frequent  reliefe  of  the  bell- 
men they  were  enabled  to  work  very  hard.  By  these 
means  we  made  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  heap,  and  in 
doing  so,  uncovered  part  of  the  chain  cables ;  bat  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  our  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
southwest  swell  setting  in  so  suddenly  and  heavy  that 
the  danger  became  excessive,  and  we  were  obliged,  though 
very  reluctantly,  to  desist. 

When  I  first  arrived  and  detennincd  on  the  plan  to  be 
pursued,  I  carefully  measured  the  distance  from  the  &ce 
of  the  northeast  cliff  to  the  spot  wbere  Messrs.  Batt  and 
Chatfield  said  the  ship  had  sunk,  and  found  the  distance 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  her  outer  side;  the 
derrick  was,  therefore,  constructing  of  that  length,  and 
was  now  in  a  tolerably  forward  state — ^but  our  recent 
discoveries  having  induced  me  to  ascertain  the  distance 
from  the  cliff  to  the  place  where  I  had  reason  to  hope 
the  treasure  was  deposited,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find 
tbat  it  was  one  hundred  and  fif^y  feet  from  the  nearest 
point  I  would  not  allow  this  disappointment  to  present 
an  obstacle,  and  directly  ordered  the  spar  to  be  length- 
ened to  one  hundred  and  fifly-eight  feet  Fortunately 
we  had  just  wood  enough  to  do  so ;  but  it  expended 
every  foot  we  could  possibly  find  that  wss  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  instead  of  stepping  it  at  about  forty  fiset  op  the 
cliff,  out  of  danger  from  the  sea,  according  to  my  original 
intention,  I  was  obliged  to  fix  on  the  most  projeciiog 
part  which  was  the  extreme  corner  of  a  flat  rock  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  near  the  water's  edge. 

The  state  of  the  sea  and  the  weather  continued  so 
very  unfavourable  for  five  days  after  this  time,  that  it 
was  impossible  even  to  attempt  to  work  the  bell.  Bot 
there  was  no  want  of  occupation ;  our  whole  energies 
were  directed  to  other  employments  equally  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  furtherance  of  the  undertaking,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  us  all—which  lattff 
object  began  to  cause  me  some  anxiety,  since  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  sickness  bad  so  greatly  increased,  tbat  a 
separate  hut,  expressly  for  their  reception,  became  neces- 
sary,  and  one  was  according!^  built  which  we  denomi- 
nated the  hospital  This  eflect  of  our  exertions  and 
constant  exposure,  occasioned  me  considerable  alarm, 
lest  disease  and  casualties  should  render  us  too  weak  for 
our  work,  in  which  case  it  might  prove  diflScnIt  to  aug- 
ment our  num^rs.  During  the  absence  of  fine  weather, 
or  rather,  of  such  as  would  admit  of  our  working  in 
the  cove,  numerous  parties  were  dispened  in  vanoni 
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directions,  and  enployed  in  different  kinds  of  work,  such 
as  felling  trees,  and  getting  them  down  from  the  hills ; 
cutting  grass,  and  repairing  the  huts  with  it;  building  the 
hospital;  hauling  the  Thetis*s  rudder  higher  up  the 
heacb ;  landing  the  Lightning's  capstan,  and  getting  it, 
with  the  bower  anchor,*  and  the  Thetis's  stream  cable,f 
OD  the  main  cliff,  dbc  In  fact,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  our  domicile  presented  a  lirelj  scene  of  exhilarating, 
and,  to  me,  most  interesting  bustle.  And  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  observe  that  both  officers  and  men  joined 
heart  and  hand  in  every  act. 

We  now  had  some  heavy  rains,  which  replenished  the 
pool  from  which  we  drew  our  supply  of  water,  and  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Praya  de  Anjou  with  a 
party  of  men,  and,  aAer  digging  in  numerous  places,  at 
length  succeeded  in  finding  water.  And,  as  the  natives 
were  now  much  better  off  in  this  respect  than  formerly, 
I  induced  them  to  spare  us  a  little  ftx>m  the  hole  from 
which  they  were  supplied,  so  that  altogether  we  obtained 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  daily  use  of  the  ship,  and 
occasionally  for  those  at  the  island.  And  from  this  time 
we  had  always  a  tolerable  though  irregular  supply,  but 
never  could  succeed  in  rendering  the  pool  clear :  there 
were  obvious  marks  that  animals  of  some  kind  disturbed 
it  during  the  night,  and  prevented  its  becoming  whole- 
some. However,  on  the  whole,  having  succeeded  thus 
&r,  my  neit  object  was  to  obtain  some  fresh  provisions, 
for  which  purpose  I  sent  Mr.  Smith,  the  purser,  into  the 
country.  At  first  he  met  with  many  difficulties,  but  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  a  partial 
supply  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  vegetables :  and  as  the 
fishermen  brought  us  fish  occasionally,  and  we  sometimes 
caught  a  few  ourselves,  the  people  had  frequently  a  fresh 
meal.  These  supplies  were  of  great  assistance  in  en- 
abling me  to  keep  the  Lightning  in  a  state  ready  for  any 
lervice  at  a  very  short  notice. 

An  amusing  occurrence  took  place  about  this  time. 
We  were  drawing  the  sean,^  and  had  enclosed  a  large 
quantity  of  fish,  when,  as  the  net  approached  the  beach, 
a  tolerably  large  turtle  was  discovered  in  it,  making  great 
efforts  to  get  through;  which  being  observed  by  Mr. 
Cbstfield,  who  was  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
perhaps  already  in  imagination  enjoying  a  basin  of  soup, 
he  became  alarmed  lest  the  turtle  should  escape — and  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgetting  that  he  could  not 
swim,  he  plunged  into  the  water  to  seize  it,  and  in  the 
next  instant  was  struggling  to  save  himself,  thus  adding 
to  our  draught  the  *«  oddest  fish"  of  all.  He  was  speedily 
taken  into  the  boat,  where  he  continued  to  puff  and  blow 
for  a  time,  but  without  having  received  any  injury,  and 
afibrded  a  good  dead  of  merriment  to  all  the  spectators. 

The  situation  of  the  various  fragmeoU  of  wreck  being 
now  well  asceruined,  I  declined  for  the  present  making 
further  search  in  that  way ;  but,  on  the  25th,  agaiii  ex- 
plored the  heap,  and  took  up  from  it  some  pieces  of  a 
messenger.^  and  large  quantities  of  rope,  canvass,  wood, 
copper-bolts,  dead-eyes,|  iron,  lead,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  by  which  operation  it  was  so  much  reduced,  that 
on  making  fast  the  runners  of  the  launch  and  pinnace 
to  several  of  the  undermost  articles,  and  heaving  on  both 
windlasses  at  once,  we  succeeded  in  turning  over  and 
pulling  it  completely  to  pieces.  But  this  effort  termi- 
nated for  the  present  in  disappointment ;  for  instead  of 
finding  underneath,  as  we  had  anticipated,  a  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  nothing  but  large  rocks  was  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  The  launch  was  therefore  employed 
as  before,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  exploring  the  surface 
of  the  bottom ;  and  we  found  some  guns,  ballast,  and 
shot,  but  no  other  part  of  the  keel  or  timbers.    This 


*  One  of  the  largest  anchors  of  the  ship. 

\  The  cable  belonging  to  the  stream  anchor,  which  is 
the  anchor  next  less  in  siie  to  the  bower. 

#  A  large  net. 

4  A  large  rope,  which  being  lashed  on  to  the  cable, 
and  passed  several  times  round  the  capstan,  the  anchor 
is  hove  up  by  iu 

I  A  round  flattish  wooden  Uock,  with  three  holes  in, 
to  receive  a  rope  called  a  lanyard,  by  which  the  rigging 
is  made  fast 
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tended  to  impress  me  the  more  strongly  with  the  con- 
viction that  extraordinary  efforts  would  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  finding  this  part  of  the  wreck. 
Alternations  of  hope  and  doubt  were  evident  in  all  coun- 
tenances, according  as  the  result  of  any  particular  attempt 
presented  a  prospect  of  success  or  failure;  but  in  no  in- 
stance could  I  discover  the  slightest  relaxation  of  theii 
desire  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  a  successful  issue.  I 
was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  to  find 
the  treasure  attached  to,  or  resting  on,  any  part  of  the 
wreck.  And  having  to  such  an  extent  explored  the  sur- 
face of  the  bottom,  made  it  a  matter  of  serious  conside- 
ration to  me  whether  it  had  not  gone  out  seaward  with 
that  part  of  the  ship  on  which  it  was  stowed ;  and  it 
seemed  that  our  endeavours  should  now  be  directed  to 
the  recovery  of  such  articles  as  we  bad  discovered.  In 
order,  however,  that  on  the  first  opportunity  a  more 
minute  examination  might  be  made  between  the  rocks, 
I  had  the  necessary  implements  made  for  digging  among 
them — and,  to  give  further  encouragement  to  the  bell- 
men,  I  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  miheis  for  the  discovery 
of  the  treasure,  and  subsequently  thirty  for  the  first  bar 
of  silver. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  stores  as  we  might 
recover  to  a  place  of  deposit,  I  had  intended  to  rig  two 
short  derricks  on  the  face  of  the  main  cliff,  to  raise  them 
from  the  boats,  instead  of  rowing  with  them  into  the 
harbour;  but  on  cutting  the  zig-zag  paths  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  leveling  a  platform  at  the  point  where  each 
derrick  was  intended  to  be  fixed,  I  found  that  the 
expenditure  of  labour  and  time  would  be  too  great,  and 
therefore  had  rope-ladders  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  and  descending  at  those  parts  where  we 
could  not  cut  a  path,  and  thus  completed  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  cove  and  tlie  summit  of  the  cliff. 

On  the  27th,  we  were  thrown  into  considerable  alarm. 
When  we  left  off  work  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the 
swell  had  begun  to  set  in.  It  continued  to  increase  till 
it  reached  to  such  a  height  that  the  cove  was  in  a  state 
of  awful  commotion  ;  and  when  I  considered  the  abrupt 
decUvity  of  the  bottom,  I  feared  that  all  the  wreck  might 
be  washed  out  seaward.  The  tides  had  hitherto  been 
tolerably  regular  as  to  their  rise  and  fall,  and  even  strong 
winds  had  not  made  any  material  difference  in  them. 
This  day  commenced  with  light  variable  winds,  and 
heavy  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain ;  there  was  a  terrific 
sea  in  the  cove  and  all  along  tho  outside  coast ;  but  it 
remained  smooth  in  the  harbour,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  apparent  reason  for  apprehension  until  nearly  noon. 
As  it  was  Sunday,  we  had  mustered  tho  ship's  company, 
by  divisions,  according  to  routine,  and  performed  divine 
service ;  and  I  was  glad  of  the  prospect  of  giving  the 
people  a  day's  rest,  but  an  hour  determined  that  it  was 
not  to  be  so.  The  tide  rose  with  great  rapidity,  and 
caused  such  devastation  on  the  beach  that  the  exertions 
of  all  bands  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  every 
thing  which  was  on  it.  The  first  object  of  our  care  was 
the  derrick,  which,  with  great  alacrity,  was  parbuckled* 
higher  up,  and  secured  by  fastenings  from  the  bank 
above. 

While  we  were  thus  employed  the  Brazilian  launch 
broke  from  her  moorings,  was  driven  broadside  on  to 
the  beach,  forced  close  up  to  the  bank,  and  with  great 
difficulty  saved  from  being  wrecked.  We  next  gave  our 
attention  to  the  removal  of  things  of  less  consequence, 
most  of  which  were  ultimately  saved ;  but  several  arti- 
cles of  useful  iron  work  were  irrecoverably  sunk  in  the 
sand ;  the  sawpits  were  destroyed  ;  the  Thetis's  rudder 
buried  entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and  was  afterwards  dug 
out  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  in  which  it 
had  been  lying,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  beach 
was  entirely  changed. 

A  dead  body  likewise  was  discovered  in  the  surf,  and 
taken  up.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  the  late  captain's 
clerk,  of  the  Thetis,  who  was  drowned  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck,  and  had  been  buried  in  the  beach ;  and  it  was 
remarkable,    that,  notwithstanding    upwards  of   three 

*  Rolled  along  by  means  of  ropes  passed  round,  hav- 
ing one  end  made  fast,  while  the  others  are  pulled  on. .  ^ 


^5  for  62  numbers,  payable  in  advance. 

months  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  its  iigerment,  de* 
composition  had  not  taken  place  in  the  lightest  degree. 
It  was  re-interred — the  funeral  service  being  performed 
on  the  occasion. 

In  prospect  of  the  completion  of  the  derrick,  which  it 
was  computed  would,  with  its  gear,  weigh  about  forty 
tons,  I  applied  to  the  commander  in  chief  for  the  assists 
ance  of  about  ono  hundred  men,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  it,  who  were  to  return  immediately  when 
this  was  accomplbhed.  It  will  readUy  be  imagined  that 
a  party  of  good  sailors,  of  the  full  number  requested, 
were  necessary  for  sudi  a  work,  wherein  an  accident 
in  one  part  would,  in  all  probability,  be  fatal  to  the  wbols. 
I  was  consequently  much  disappointed  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Adelaide,  on  the  30th,  to  find  that  she  had  brought 
but  seventy-four  persons ;  among  whom  were  twenty* 
five  ordinary  seamen,  six  landsmen,  and  eight  boys. 
However,  as  I  had  no  remedy,  I  made  the  best  of  them 
that  I  could.  They  exerted  themselves  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  abilities. 

The  Adelaide  brought  also  the  rigging  I  had  demanded 
for  the  derrick,  and  the  day  was  employed  in  getting  it 
on  shore,  and  placing  it  in  the  stora.  The  incessant 
southwest  swell  setting  into  the  cove,  rendered  tha 
working  of  the  bell  at  all  times  more  or  less  perilous- 
hut  practice  had  inured  the  men  to  it,  and  given  them 
judgment  to  direct  their  exertions.  So  that,  although 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  violent  concussions  against 
the  rocks,  yet  there  was  less  danger  of  broken  legs  or 
arms,  or  otlieT  injuries  to  them ;  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  go  to  their  work,  just  as  they  would 
to  any  ordinary  duty  that  might  be  required.  Still  tha 
exertion  of  working  hard  in  so  small  a  space,  and  in  so 
great  a  depth  of  water,  was  distressingly  fatiguing,  which 
induced  me  to  determine,  in  order  to  render  it  less  so, 
that  all  the  petty  ofikers  of  the  ship  should  become 
bell-men — and  accordingly  I  appointed  them  in  turn  to 
that  duty. 

The  31st  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  bright  day,  and 
we  were  in  the  cove  by  daylight.  Tho  se»  was  less  dis- 
turbed than  on  any  preceding  day  since  we  commenced 
our  work ;  and  so  clear  that  rocks  at  the  bottom  could 
be  seen  at  the  depth  of  seven  fathonis,  and  every  thing 
seemed  auspidoos  for  rigidly  exploring  the  iiiterstices 
between  them ;  and,  if  not  successful  in  that  way,  tha 
bell-men  were  prepared  for  digging  with  tbe  implements 
with  which  they  were  provided.  It  had  from  tho  outset 
been  my  study  to  keep  up  the  interest  which  all  the  peo- 
ple felt  in  the  underUking,  by  occasionally  using  a  few 
encouraging  words  bearing  on  tbe  reward  and  merit 
which  would  accrue  iu  the  event  of  success.  On  this 
morning,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  I  had  a 
strong  impression,  or  rather  presentiment,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  work  I  had  concerted  would  succeed.  So  forcible 
was  this  feeling,  that  I  rose  at  three  o'clock,  and  com* 
menccd  writing  a  long  despatch  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  at  half  past  five  left  it  unfinished,  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  have  to  insert  a  report  of  the  anticipated 
good  fortune.  On  reaching  the  cove,  when  every  thing 
was  prepared,  I  gave  very  minute  directions  to  the  bell- 
men, and  added,  *«  Now,  my  lads,  be  alive ;  let  every 
man  be  attentive  in  his  sUtion,  for  I  mean  to  find  the 
dollars  to-day."  This  produced  a  universal  smile  of 
satisfaction,  though,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  partaking 
a  little  of  the  incredulous ;  and  "  good  luck  to  you," 
was  addressed  to  the  bell-men  by  all  the  boats'  crewt, 
some  of  whom  remarked  that  I  had  never  disappointed 
thom  yet. 

My  arrangement  for  the  day  was  to  commence  near 
the  northeast  cliff,  in  five  fathoms  water;  next,  to  move 
out  seaward  to  ten  fathoms,  and  then  diagonally  to  eroaa 
tbe  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  we  had  seen  any 
wreck.  But  so  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  situation  in  which  the  heap  of  materials 
had  lain  was  the  most  probable  spot,  that  I  could  not 
abstain  from  searching  there  first ;  and  was  the  more  in- 
duced to  do  so,  as  I  judged  that  the  heavy  sea  on  the 
27th  might  have  cleared  away  a  great  deal  of  rubbish. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case  to  some  extent,  for,  on  ex* 
amination  of  the  bottom,  it  was  found  that  a  great  part 
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of  the  remaios  of  the  heap  which  we  had  turned  over 
on  the  251  h  had  disappeared,  and  left  the  rocks  partially 
clear. '  This  induced  me  to  alter  ikiy  plan,  and  to  direct 
the  bell-men  to  keep  very  close  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
movements  of  the  launch  were  confined  to  about  ten 
fathoms  eaeh  way,  occasionally  stopping  and  lowering 
the  bell  on  thc^ bottom,  to  enable  the  men  to  look  into 
the  crevices,  and  turn  over  the  smaller  ibcks.  This 
method  had  been  pursued  with  great  earnestness  for 
some  hours,  when  the  signal  of  attention  was  n>ade  from 
the  bell,  and  imjnediately  afterwards  a  tally-board  floated 
up  with  the  cheering  words  written  on  it,  «  Be  careful 
in  lowering  the  bell  to  a  foot,  for  we  are  now  over  some 
dollars.*'  TheM  directions  being  complied  with,  they 
remained  on  the  bottom  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
depth  of  water  being  about  seven  fathoms,  when  they 
came  up  with  their  caps  full  of  dollars  and  some  gold. 
They  were  received  with  three  as  hearty  cheers  from  all 
of  us  in  the  cove  as  ever  were  given,  the  effect  of  which 
was  increased  by  the  reverberation  from  the  surrounding 
cliffs;  and  they  were  as  enthusiastically  returned  by 
those  who  were  on  the  heights  above,  some  of  the  na- 
tives who  happened  to  be  there  joining  in  the  shout 

The  treasure  was  so  strewed  about  and  mixed  with 
pulverised  granite,  splinters  of  wood,  and  the  various 
materials  and  contento  of  the  ship,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  or  quantity  of  it;  still 
our  efforts  were  at  last  crovened  with  success.  We  had 
persevered  through  discouraging  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles of  no  ordinary  nature,  and  had  found  means  to  sur- 
mount them  often  contrary  to  all  expectation ;  but  further 
and  great  exertions  must  still  be  used  ere  we  could  reach 
the  point  which  we  were  ambitious  to  attain ;  namely, 
the  recovery  of  all  the  property  that  could  by  any  means 
bo  rescued.  A  part  at  least  of  the  treasure  was  now 
found,  and  the  next  consideration  was  to  devise  the  best 
and  most  expeditious  mode  of  taking  it  up,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  being  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
during  the  operation. 

By  sounding  with  a  hand-lead,  I  found  that  the  de- 
clivity of  the  bottom  at  this  part  was  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty-three  degrees  wi^i  the  horizon ;  and,  from  this 
circumstance,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  on  every  occa- 
sion of  a  heavy  swell  setting  in  (which  experience  bad 
shown  always  disturbed  every  thing  movable  at  the 
bottom),  it  would  settle  further  out  into  deep  water. 

My  orders  to  the  bell-men  were  therefore  as  follows : 
They  were  first  to  go  to  the  outermost  dollar,  or  other 
article  of  treasure  they  could  discover,  and  to  place  a 
pig  of  ballast,  with  a  bright  UHy-board  fast  to  it,  against, 
and  on  the  inner  side  of,  the  nearest  fixed  rock  they 
could  find;  from  this  they  were  then  to  proceed  in 
taking  up  all  that  lay  immediately  on  the  surface,  but 
not  to  remove  any  thing  else  until  all  that  was  visible 
was  obtained ;  this  being  done,  they  were  to  return  to 
the  placo  first  commenced  at,  and  passing  over  the  same 
ground,  remove  the  small  rocks  and  other  articles,  one 
by  one,  and  progressively  take  up  whatever  might,  by 
such  removal,  be  discovered,  but  not  on  any  account  to 
dig  without  express  orders  from  me.  In  furtherance  of 
.this,  the  pinnace  was  employed  in  weighing  and  carry- 
ing into  deep  water  the  small  rocks  as  fast  as  they  were 
■lung  by  the  bell-men.  Pursuing  this  mode,  by  half 
past  eleven  we  had  recovered  about  3000  dollars ;  and  I 
went  on  shore  for  a  few  minutes,  finished  my  despatch 
to  the  admiral,  and  having  sent  the  Adelaide  with  it,  re- 
turned to  my  post  in  the  cove;  and  we  continued  our 
labour  until  dark,  when,  having  well  buoyed  the  place, 
we,  with  great  reluctance,  desisted.  But  the  ardour  of 
the  officers  and  people  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
good  fortune  had  given  such  a  spur  to  their  zeal  as  in- 
spired them  with  a  perfect  contempt  of  danger ;  and  this 
was  manifested  by  the  utmost  alacrity  and  cheerfulness 
with  which  every  proposal  I  made,  and  every  order  I 
gave,  was  received  and  executed. 

Appreciating  this  on  their  part,  and  convinced  that 
such  a  set  of  fine  fellows  would  attempt  the  performance 
of  any  thing  that  man  dare  undertake,  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  not  experience  corresponding  feelings,  and 
I  determined  on  evincing  them  by  venturing  out  of  the 
ordinary  track  in  an  experiment  entirely  novel ;  that  of 
working  a  diving-bell  in  the  open  sea  by  torch-light. 
What  I  have  already  recited,  renders  the  great  danger 
with  which  we  were  constantly  surrounded,  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  so  apparent,  that  perhaps  I  may 
be  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudenca  on 
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this  occasion  in  exposing  the  lives  of  so  many  persons ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  enterprise  was  novel 
and  unique  in  its  nature,  and  that  this  was  only  follow- 
ing up  a  series  of  perilous  experiments  which  had  all 
proved  successful,  none  of  which  would  ever  have  been 
attempted  had  I  been  guided  by  a  cool  calculation  of 
what  might  be  prudent  in  the  general  acceptation  o^  the 
term.  On  reaching  our  encampment,  I  directed  that 
while  we  who  had  been  in  the  cove  were  taking  some 
refreshment  others  should  prepare  a  number  of  large 
torches,  and  get  the  boats  ready  for  resuming  work.  We 
were  in  the  cove  again  by  nine  o'clock,  and  matters  were 
arranged  in  the  following  order.  The  bell-launch  was 
placed  over  the  spot  we  had  previously  been  working  in, 
and  secured  with  the  usual  warps,  having  two  torches 
over  the  stem,  and  one  on  each  quarter ;  the  Brazilian 
launch  was  placed  at  about  three  fathoms  off  on  her  star- 
board quarter,  with  four  torches  over  her  side.  The 
pinnace  was  similarly  situated  on  the  other  quarter,  also 
with  four  torches,  and  the  cutter  right  astern,  with  two 
torches,  thus  forming  a  square,  and  this  arrangement  of 
the  torches  produced  a  very  strong  light. 

The  great  caution  I  had  used  in  buoying,  was  now 
turned  to  good  account,  for  as  we  could  not  use  any  cross 
bearings,  the  buoys  enabled  us  to  place  the  bell-boat  to 
a  nicely,  and  the  bell  was  on  the  first  attempt  lowered 
exactly  on  the  spot  we  had  left  at  dark.  There  was  a 
lighted  wax-candle  taken  down  in  the  bell,  but  it  con- 
sumed the  air  so  fast  that  it  was  necessary  to  extinguish 
it  as  soon  as  the  bell-men  got  a  fair  sight  of  the  place 
they  were  about  to  work  in. 

To  depict  the  scene  now  presented,  is  a  ta«k  beyond 
my  powers  of  description.  Thetis  Cove,  on  this  occa- 
sion, would  have  supplied  a  fine  subject  for  the  artist 
The  strong  glare  cast  from  the  torches  on  every  projec- 
tion of  the  stupendous  clifib,  rendered  the  deep  shade  of 
their  indentations  and  fissures  more  conspicuous— their 
darkness  more  visible  •  and,  notwithstanding  there  was 
a  flickering  brightness  thrown  upon  some  parts,  a  solemn 
gloom  pervaded  the  whole,  which  was  much  heightened 
by  contrast  with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  foam  on 
the  rocks  beneath.  The  rushing  of  the  roaring  sea  into 
the  deep  chasms  produced  a  succession  of  reports  like 
those  of  cannon,  which  were  multiplied  by  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  clifis ;  and  the  assembled  boats,  contain- 
ing groups  of  persons  employed  in  their  various  occupa^ 
tions,  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  influence  of  the 
swell,  completed  a  scene  which,  when  viewed  from  the 
heights  above,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  looking  into 
Pandemonium.  This  experiment  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion, and  we  continued  taking  up  treasure  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  when  we 
were  glad  to  retire ,  having  obtained  in  the  whole,  by 
this  attempt,  6326  dollars,  36  pounds  10  ounces  of  Plata 
pina,  6  pounds  4  ounces  of  old  silver,  243  pounds  8 
ounces  of  silver  in  bars,  and  4  pounds  8  ounces  of  gold. 
After  a  little  rest,  we  were  again  at  our  employment  by 
half  past  five,  and  proceeded  very  prosperously  for  some 
hours,  but  were  then  obliged  to  desist,  and  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  imminent  peril,  arising  from  a  sud- 
den shift  of  wind,  one  of  those  causes  which  subse- 
quently frequently  occurred,  and  were  at  all  times 
attended  vrith  great  danger.  It  had  blown  moderately 
from  the  northeast  during  the  morning,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  its  continuing  so,  and  we  were  proceeding 
with  the  most  encouraging  success,  having  removed  a 
number  of  rocks  of  various  magnitudes,  some  of  them 
weighing  many  hundred  weight,  and  had  taken  up  up- 
wards of  4000  dollars  in  value,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  our 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  wind  suddenly  setting  in 
from  the  westward,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  danger- 
ous sea  got  up,  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the  re- 
coil from  the  perpendicular  clifis,  which,  as  already 
stated,  form  the  whole  coast  on  the  sea  side  of  the  island, 
and  our  situation  became  very  critical.  We  were  obliged 
hastily  to  leave  the  cove,  and  notwithstanding  the  most 
prompt  measures  were  taken,  and  the  utmost  exertion 
used  at  the  oars,  the  launch  being  towed  by  all  the  boats 
including  my  own  gig,  for  three  hours  we  made  scarcely 
any  progress,  and  she  shipped  water  so  fast  as  to  keep 
many  of  the  men  constantly  baling ;  but  fortunately  the 
current  changed  in  our  favour,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  hour  we  happily  reached  the  harbour ;  which, 
if  we  had  not  done,  most  of  us  must  inevitably  have 
perished.    During  the  month  of  March,  the  cases  of 


rheumatism  increased  in  number,  as  did  also  thoaa  of 
cholera,  and  ulcers  became  more  numerous  and  painfol. 

jSpriL — A  new  responsibility  at  this  period  devolved 
on  me,  namely,  that  of  protecting  the  treasure  from 
plunder.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  obtain- 
ed, as  well  as  the  unavoidable  exposure  of  it,  furnished 
temptations  of  no  ordinary  nature.  My  anxiety  was 
not  only  that  it  should  not  be  purloined,  but  that  there 
should  not  even  be  room  for  suspicion  of  its  being  so ;  I 
therefore  determined  that  every  thing  relating  to  it  should 
be  done  in  the  most  public  and  expoe^  manner  that  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  of,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
there  should  be  such  a  police  as  would  render  robbery 
impossible.  To  this  end  I  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments. The  bell-men's  dresses  were  simply  a  frock  and 
trowsers  made  of  blanket,  and  these  were  taken  off  in 
the  boat  immediately  on  their  coming  from  the  bell,  and 
thoroughly  examined  by  an  oflScer.  I  had  buckets  made 
of  very  thick  canvass  doubled,  with  a  rope  grummet*  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  strengthened  at  the  sides  by 
platting  made  of  rope  of  the  same  size  as  the  gruomiets. 
In  these  buckets  the  treasure  was  sent  up  firom  the  bell, 
just  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  bottom, 
a  great  part  having  been  pressed  by  the  rocks  into  a  con- 
crete mass  with  the  pulverised  granite,  and  other  sob- 
stances.  On  being  hauled  into  the  pinnace,  it  was  turned 
into  a  trough  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  holea  in  the 
bottom;  in  this  the  lumps  were  broken,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  water  thrown  on  it  to  wash  the  filth  away. 
The  large  pieces  of  Plata  pina,  old  silver  and  gokl,  were 
fint  removed;  the  dollars  were  then  picked  out,  and 
underwent  a  cleaning  by  being  rubbed  hard  against  each 
other  between  the  hands;  they  were  then  carefully 
counted,  and  put  into  canvass  bags.  The  rubbish  theo 
underwent  a  more  rigid  scrutiny,  for  some  of  the  pieces 
of  gold  were  so  small,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  Plata 
pina  was  so  smashed  into  minute  particles,  some  of  them 
smaller  than  a  pea,  that  without  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation a  considerctble  value  might  have  been  lost  The 
bars  of  silver,  and  other  large  pieces  of  treasure,  were 
cleaned  by  scraping  and  scrubbing.  This  first  coarse 
was  performed  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  boats, 
assisted  by  one  or  more  of  the  crew,  according  to  Uie 
quantity,  and  under  the  immediate  observation  of  myself 
or  the  officer  of  the  bell-launch.  I  then  took  it  in  my 
gig,  and  canied  it  to  the  encampment,  where  I  had  a 
large  table,  or  rather  pUtform,  fixed  close  to  my  but  for 
the  purpose  of  the  final  cleansing  and  packing.  It  was 
now  placed  under  the  guard  of  the  officer  of  the  watch 
and  a  sentinel,  and  in  the  immediate  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  T.  Reep,  my  derk.  Here  it  was 
subjected  to  a  more  thorough  cleansing,  being  ultimately 
washed  in  fresh  water,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  or  oo 
sheets  of  copper  placed  over  a  fir^  under  cover  in  wet 
weather ;  the  dollars  and  other  coins  being  again  counted, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  treasure  weighed  and  registered 
under  my  own  superintendence,  and  that  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  master,  and  purser,  whenever  practicable ;  it 
was  then  put  into  bags  containing  five  hundred  dolltrs 
each,  and  finally  into  boxes  containing  six  bags  each, 
marked,  numbered,  and  sealed  with  my  own  seal,  aod 
then  deposited  in  my  hut  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  subsequently  placing  it  on  board  the  Lightning  for 
safety  until  called  for  by  such  vessels  as  might  be  orders 
ed  to  convey  it  to  England  ;  and  as  I  bad  a  great  objec- 
tion to  its  going  out  of  my  ]K>ssession  excepting  direct 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  there  deposited  uqtil  the 
rightful  owners  were  ascertained,  I  wrote  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  allow  them  to  call  at  Cape  Frio  for 
it,  with  which  request  he  complied.  The  bell  was  search- 
ed every  evening  by  an  officer. 

The  derrick  being  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  hsd 
consumed  an  immense  quantity  of  iron ;  the  whole  of 
the  hoops  of  the  pieces  of  the  Thetis's  masts  were  al- 
ready used,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  chain- 
plates,  hammock-stancheons,  and  other  large  articles  of 
iron,  to  make  more ;  but  notwithstanding  the  blacksmith, 
John  Leary,  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  exercised  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity,  the  forge  was  not  of  suffident 
power  for  the  work,  and  the  hoops  frequently  broke  in 
driving  on,  a  misfortune  which  could  be  remedied  only 
by  making  them  with  hinges  and  forelocks,  which  wu 
done ;  and  by  such  means  we  managed  to  make  a  suffi- 
cient number. 

*  A  hoop  or  ring  made  of  rope. 
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Another  report  of  several  tigers  having  been  seen 
daring  the  night  en  the  beach  in  our  neighbourhood 
reached  me,  and  I  determined  on  proving  its  truth  or 
^Isehood  by  ocular  demonstration,  and  therefore  gave 
directions  that  vrhenever  one  was  seen  I  should  imme- 
^atel J  be  informed  of  it ;  I  also  desired  that  some  mus- 
kets should  every  evening  be  loaded  with  ball,  and 
previously  to  going  to  bed  charged  my  fowling-piece 
with  two  pistol-balls  in  each  barrel.  On  the  night  after 
this  preparation,  the  sentry  called  to  me  that  "  There 
were  five  tigers  on  the  beach."  <*  Rather  a  formidable 
enemy  to  encounter,"  said  I.  But  the  number  was  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  animals  were'  not  of  the 
kind  they  were  supposed  to  be.  I  took  my  gun,  and 
with  the  midshipman  of  the  watch,  the  corporal  of  ma* 
noes,  and  sentrjr,  each  armed  with  a  muaket,  sallied 
down  towards  the  beach,  when  there  proved  to  be  a 
group  of  the  number  stated.  The  derrick  formed  an 
excellent  screen  for  us,  and,  by  creeping  along  a  little 
above  it,  we  were  enabled  to  get  within  about  fifty  yards 
of  the  objects  of  our  attack,  expecting  to  «<  bag"  at  least 
a  brace  of  them ;  but  they  were  too  wary  to  allow  us  to 
approach  nearer.  Finding  they  heard  us,  I  discharged 
my  gun  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  simultaneously 
nished  into  the  sea  and  disappeared.  They  were  sea- 
pigs  (capivara),  of  which  we  subsequently  saw  a  con- 
siderable number,  killed  several,  and  found  their  flesh 
excellent  food,  but  with  this  exploit  terminated  our  tiger- 
honting  at  Cape  Frio.  On  subsequent  enquiry,  I  found 
that  it  was  not  by  any  means  an  unusual  occurrence  for 
tigers  to  swim  over  ^om  the  main-land  in  quest  of  the 
very  animals  which  in  this  instance  had  been  mistaken 
for  them,  and  of  which  they  are  very  fond ;  and,  there- 
fore, considering  that  there  was  no  particular  obstacle  to 
their  approaching  and  making  free  with  one  or  two  of 
ns  should  their  appetite  dispose  them  for  a  more  delicate 
morsel,  I  repeated  the  order  that  the  people  should  not 
stray  into  the  woods,  excepting  in  parties. 

During  the  succeeding  three  days  after  the  1st  of 
April,  the  swell  was  too  great  to  admit  of  working  the 
bell,  and  the  people  were  employed  on  the  cCfis  in  secur- 
ing several  lengths  of  the  Thetis's  chain  stream  cable  to 
the  diflerent  fastenings  to  attach  the  derrick  gear  to ;  the 
party  of  excavators  was  increased,  some  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  making  torches,  others  in  cutting  wood  for 
capstan  and  crab  bars,  and  sinking  bolts  at  various  points. 
Carpenters  were  employed  in  making  money-boxes,  and 
on  the  4th,  Moore  the  engineer,  witli  his  party,  blasted  a 
hole  in  the  rock  to  form  a  step  for  the  derrick. 

The  5th  was  a  very  &vonrable  day :  by  sunset  we 
had  recovered  a  large  quantity  of  treasure,  and  there  still 
remained  much  more  within  reach.  Determined  to  per- 
severe, we  lighted  the  torches,  and  made  the  other  pre- 
parations for  continuing  to  work  throng^  the  night,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  sky  suddenly  became  overcast, 
and  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession, disappointed  our  hopes,  and  drove  us  to  the 
harbour. 

On  the  following  morning  we  made  another  trial, 
though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  swell,  and  the  launch 
surged  violently ;  still,  though  at  great  risk,  we  perse- 
vered for  two  hours  in  our  endeavours  to  land  the  bell, 
but  they  were  fiuitless ;  we  found  it  impossible,  and  con- 
sequently returned  to  the  harbour.  But  on  die  7th  the 
sea  was  sufficiently  quiet  to  admit  of  our  placing  it  be- 
tween the  rocks,  which  being  at  length  accomplished, 
we  got  at  the  treasure  that  had  been  left  on  the  evening 
of  the  5tb.  At  dark  the  torches  were  again  lighted,  and 
the  work  continued  until  nine  o'clock,  when  we  con- 
cluded a  very  productive  though  exceedingly  dangerous 
day's  work. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  and  the  sea  (as 
before  mentioned)  had,  for  several  intervening  dsys,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  working  the  bell,  which  enabled 
me  to  direct  my  whole  force  and  attention  to  the  derrick, 
the  hooping  of  which  was  completed  on  the  6th,  and 
we  then  commenced  woolding^  it,  and  getting  all  the 
clothing  on,  which  for  a  considerable  time  had  employed 
a  gang  of  riggers,  and  was  now  completed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chatfield. 

On  leveling  the  clifis  for  the  platforms,  the  excavators 
discovered  amongst  the  decomposed  granite  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mica  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  they  sup- 

*  The  act  of  winding  a  piece  of  rope  round  a  mast, 
or  other  spar. 
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posed  to  be  gold,  and  brought  many  specimens  of  it  to 
me  under  the  idea  that  they  had  found  a  far  mow  profit- 
able mine  above  than  below  the  sea.  I  endeavoui^  to 
undeceive  them  in  this  respect,  but  they  looked  very  in- 
credulous, nor  could  I  for  a  long  time  remove  the  impres- 
sion firom  their  minds;  their  skepticism  was  rather 
amusing,  for,  whenever  I  visited  them,  I  was  sure  to  find 
a  heap  of  it  placed  in  a  corner  for  my  inspection,  and 
on  every  occasion  they  had  some  new  reason  for  assuring 
me  that  it  mutt  be  the  precious  metal.  We  had  by  this 
time  taken  off  thirteen  feet  of  the  peak  of  the  northeast 
clifi^  and  thereby  made  a  platform  of  eighty  feet  by  sixty ; 
on  this  was  placed  the  Lightning's  capstan  and  four 
crabs,  formed  of  the  heels  of  the  Thetis's  topmasts,  the 
Lightning's  bower  and  stream  anchors,  and  the  store 
anchor,  to  which  were  shackled  the  chain  splicing-tails 
and  several  lengths  of  the  Thetis's  chain  stream  cable 
which  we  had  recovered,  extending  several  fathoms  over 
the  cliff  to  attach  the  standing  parts  of  the  topping- 
lifts  and  guy-topping  lifts  to,  and  preserve  them  from 
chafing  against  the  rocks.  There  were  also  eight  large 
bollards  placed  in  proper  situations  for  other  securities. 
Four  other  platforms,  each  large  enough  for  working  a 
crab,  were  made  at  appropriate  parts  for  using-  the  guys 
and  guy-topping  lifts.  The  roads  and  paths  that  had 
been  cut,  extending  from  our  encampment  to  those  plat- 
forms, and  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  them,  together 
amounted  to  the  length  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  zig-zag  path  down  the  cliff  was  finiBhed,  and  at 
those  parts  of  the  main  cliff  which  were  inaccessible  in 
that  manner,  rope-ladders  were  substituted,  and  thus  a 
communication  was  formed  with  the  cove  at  the  point 
where  the  derrick  was  to  be  stepped. 

All  this  being  done,  the  large  hawsersf  were  rove 
through  the  blocks,  their  purchases  lashed  to  them,  and 
partially  overhauled^  over  the  cliflb.  The  getting  the 
before-mentioned  heavy  articles  up  was  most  distressingly 
hiborious,  for  they  were  obliged  to  be  carried  a  great  part 
of  the  distance  where  the  surface  was  covered  with  a 
loose  deep  sand,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  mainly  attri- 
buted a  complaint  of  the  heart  which  subsequently  at- 
tacked several  of  the  people. 

Amongst  the  things  crept  up  was  a  part  of  the  bows 
of  the  wreck,  including  the  hawse  pieces,§  which  were  of 
great  value  to  us,  and  were  turned  to  good  account  by 
being  fitted  with  rollers,  and  fixed  as  a  breast-work  on 
the  brink  of  the  main|  phitform  for  the  gear  to  traverse 
over ;  this  plan  not  only  prevented  chafing  but  likewise 
saved  a  great  deal  of  labour.  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  in 
accompHshing  this  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

The  8th  of  this  month  was  another  good  day  with  the 
beU.  On  the  preceding  day  we  had  taken  up  all  the 
treasure  vvhich  lay  on  the  immediate  surface,  or  could  be 
found  by  removal  of  the  small  cocks  within  the  space  in 
which  it  had  first  been  discovered.  We  now  had  re- 
course to  digging,  and,  pursuing  the  plan  I  at  first  adopt- 
edy  commenced  at  the  lowest  part;  so  that  in  the. event 
of  any  that  might  be  above  being  disturbed,  it  should 
fall  into  the  hole  thus  made,  and  be  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gress seaward ;  the  advantage  of  this  plan  is  obvious, 
and  it  was  frequently  exemplified  during  the  continuance 
of  the  service.  In  (he  course  of  the  day  the  bell-men 
dug  through  a  mass  of  decayed  and  putrid  provisions, 
which  they  at  first  considered  were  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  lost  in  the  wreck ;  the  stench  arising  from  it 
was  so  insufferable  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  up. 
In  consequence  of  this,  I  immediately  shortened  the 
period  for  their  remaining  down  until  thid  place  was 
cleared,  but  two  of  them  became  very  ill,  and  indeed 
many  of  them  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

The  derrick,  which  was  now  composed  of  twenty-two 
pieces,  united  by  a  great  number  of  dowcla  and  l>olts, 
thirty-four  hoops,  arid  numerous  wooldings  of  four-inch 
rope,  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  7tb,  and  the 
clothing  fitted  on,  and  I  now  had  arrived  at  a  point 
which  required  much  foresight  and  prearrangement, 
namely,  the  preparation  for  erecting  it ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  weigh  with  coolness  and  circumspection  the 
mode  by  which  this  was  to  be  done. 


*  Those  parts  which  are  ibade  fast 
'    f  Large  ropes  generally  made  like  cables. 

i  All  the  parts  of  a  tackle  rendered  slack  or  extended. 

i  That  part  of  the  bow  with  holes  in  it  for  the  cables 
to  pass  through. 

I  The  principal  is  here  meant. 


A  party  of  about  sixty  of  our  best  hands  wore  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  Lightning's  chain  and  hempen 
stream  cables  and  large  hawsers  passed  over  and  round 
the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  purchases  were  sufficiently 
overhauled  to  admit  of  their  reaching  the  derrick,  and 
the  falls  brought  to  the  capstan  and  crabs,  ready  for 
heaving  U  up.  All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
cbaraoter  and  manners  of  sailers,  know  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  rid  them  of  their  habitual  heedlessness ;  I  en- 
deavoured to  impress  them  individually  and  collectively 
with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  not  holding  by,  or 
treading  on,  any  thing,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it 
was  secure;  the  almost  universal  answer  I  got,  was, 
<«  Never  fear,  sir;"  which,  from  the  fearless  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  expressed,  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  remove  my  apprehensions  for  their  safety. 
It  IB  for  those  only  who  have  been  placed  in  a  respon- 
sible situation,  where  the  error  of  one  order,  or  want  of 
judgment  in  directing  any  thing  to  be  done,  might  ba 
fatal  to  many  lives,  to  judge  of  the  state  of  anxiety  and 
excitement  which  this  day's  superintendence  caused  ma. 
The  task  we  had  now  in  hand  was  one  of  immense 
danger.  The  parties  working  over  the  cliffs  were  some 
of  them  slung  in  bights*  of  ropes,  some  supported  by 
man-ropes,  some  assisting  each  other  by  joining  handi^ 
and  others  holding  l^  the  uncertain  tenure  of  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  a  twig,  while  loose  fragments  of  rock,  being 
disturbed  by  the  gear  and  the  men  who  were  working 
on  the  upper  part,  were  precipitated  amidst  those  below, 
endangering  their  being  dashed  to  pieces  every  moment 
while  the  sharp  crags  lacerated  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
rendered  the  moving  out  of  the  way  extremely  difficult; 
circumstances  which  kept  me  in  a  state  of  rapid  and 
constant  transition  from  one  cliff  to  another,  in  order 
not  only  to  direct  the  whole,  but  also  to  point  out  dan* 
ger,  and  to  admonish  the  heedless.  However,  by  great 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  by  promptitude 
in  rendering  immediate  assistance  when  required,  this 
very  arduous  part  of  our  work  was  performed,  which  I 
sincerely  believe  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by 
any  men  in  the  world  but  British  seamen;  the  only 
accidents  which  occurred  being  some  cuts  in  the  hands 
and  feet  by  scrambling  about  the  rocks,  and  a  few  bruises 
from  the  falling  stones. 

While  this  was  doing,  preparations  were  also  msde 
for  launching  the  derrick,  and  I  took  Mr.  Jones  and 
Moore  with  me,  and  minutely  and  finally  examined  all 
(he  securities. 

All  the  gear  being  prepared,  in  the  evening  I  arranged 
the  distribution  of  my  officers  with  their  particular 
parties  at  the  capstan,  crabs,  purchases,  d^c  The  sroall- 
ness  of  the  number  of  hands  sent  from  the  Warspite 
rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  have  every  working 
man  from  the  Lightning ;  and  on  this  occasion  she  was 
left  with  only  a  few  convalescents  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  even  the  young  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  give 
their  aid  at  the  capstan.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
derrick  was  launched  without  a  casualty,  and  while  the 
boats  were  towing  it  to  the  cove,  all  the  gear  was  got 
ready  to  be  attached  to  it  the  moment  it  arrived  at  the 
proper  position  according  to  the  plan  I  had  given.  It 
had  to  be  towed  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  a  strong  current  running  westward 
through  the  gut,  at  once  exposing  us  to  the  twofold 
danger  of  being  driven  to  sea  or  against  the  rocks,  either 
of  which  would  have  occasioned  us  great  difficulty  if  it 
had  not  entirely  frustrated  our  future  hopes  of  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  machine.  In  apprehension  of  acci- 
dent from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  placing  bolu  at  several  points  of  the 
rocks,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  a  warp,  with  which 
the  boats  were  amply  provided,  might  be  made  fast 
However,  it  reached  the  cove  without  accident,  and  as 
in  this  laborious  work  every  thing  depended  on  prompti- 
tude of  action,  I  had  all  the  gear  fitted  to  go  with 
toggles,f  which  so  much  facilitated  the  rigging,  that  in 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  its  arrival  every  thing  was  in 
its  place,  and  the  Lightning's  chain  stream  cable  being 
made  fast  to  the  heel  of  the  derrick  which  was  placed 
directly  under  its  step,  ready  for  heaving  up  into  it,  and 
the  guys  being  hove  taut  to  keep  it  in  that  position, 
I  left  the  further   management  in   the  cove  to  Mr. 


»  The  double  part 

t  Large  wooden  pins,  which,  being  fixed  transversely 
in  one  bight  or  strop,  attaches  it  to  another. 
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Chatfieid,  nnd  placed  myself  on  the  main  cliff  ;^  for  all  the 
securities  being  untried,  I  felt  that  they  would  require 
my  earnest  personal  watchfulness  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  any  one  of  them,  as  a  suspension  of  work  would  im- 
mediately be  necessary. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  I  gave  the  order  to 
heave  round,  and  every  one  was  on  the  alert;  but  we 
had  scarcely  brought  any  considerable  strain  on  (he  gear, 
when  a  report  came  to  me  that  the  heel  of  the  derrick 
was  displaced  and  driven  into  a  chasm  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  an  accident  which  for  this  time  put  an  end  to  fur- 
ther attempts  to  get  it  up.  The  day  was  far  itdvanced, 
and  therefore,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  had  no  alter- 
native but  immediately  to  cast  every  thing  off,  and  re- 
turn with  the  derrick  to  the  harbour  if  possible;  but  this 
had  become  exceedingly  doubtful,  for  the  wind  was 
much  increased  since  the  morning,  and  was  blowing  in 
heavy  gusts,  and  the  current  consequently  was  propor- 
tionably  more  rapid.  We  repeatedly  succeeded  in  towing 
it  into  the  gut,  and  were  as  ohen  driven  beck ;  till  at 
length  finding  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  it  through  in  this  way;  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  it  fast  to  the  rocks  until 
ft  small  anchor  and  some  grapnels  were  laid  out,  b^ 
which  means  it  was  ultimately  warped  into  the  harbour, 
and  by  half  past  eleven  at  night  moored  off  the  beach 
near  the  Adelaide,  and  the  party  which  had  come  from 
the  ship  in  the  morning  then  retureed  on  board  af^er  a 
very  fatiguing  and  dangerous  day's  work.  Undismayed 
by  this  failure,  by  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
we  were  again  in  the  cove  with  the  derrick.  Our 
energies  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  we  aoon 
had  all  the  gear  toggled  to  it,  and  the  heel  quickly  hove 
up  and  placed  in  its  step. 

On  (his  occasion  I  left  the  watching  of  the  securities 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  Moore,  and  determined  to  direct  every 
thing  in  the  cove  myself  from  my  boat.  Never  was  ar- 
dent eiertion  or  attentive  obedience  more  requisite  or 
conspicuous  than  in  this  case.  The  enormous  weight 
of  the  derrick,  the  great  height  of  the  purchases  above 
it  presenting  a  serious  obstacle  (o  communication,  the 
number  of  these  purchases,  and  (be  great  disUnee  they 
were  apart  from  each  other,  rendering  an  union  of  the 
parties  on  any  emergency  impossible,  were  circumstances 
which  much  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  this  task ; 
despite  of  all  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  huge  spar  in  the  place  assign- 
ed for  it,  and  the  bead  of  it  hove  ten  feet  above  the 
water,  no  material  accident  having  happened  to  any  one. 
Ob  the  lith  we  were  again  at  our  purchases,  and  the 
liead  was  raised  to  the  angle  I  bad  intended,  being  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  plumbing  the 
part  we  were  recovering  treasure  from.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  the  wind  set  in  from  the  southwest,  and 
the  sea  rapidly  Increased;  but,  fortonately,  by  half  past 
one  p.  X.  every  thing  was  made  fast 

During  the  operation  of  erecting  the  derrick,  it  evinced 
great  pliability,  the  oonsequence  of  being  composed  of 
so  many  pieces,  which  obliged  me  to  get  nuokerous  addi- 
tional guys  on ;  and  having  thus  secured  it,  we  returned 
to  our  encampment,  all  of  us  being  excessively  fatigued 
by  three  consecutive  days,  of  the  roost  harassing  exer- 
tion, and  on  the  two  former  not  having  bad  any  refresh- 
ment between  the  hour  of  half  past  four  in  the  morning 
and  late  at  night.  On  looking  down  from  the  precipice 
on  this  enormous  machine,  with  all  its  immense  but  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  rigging,  it  became  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  myself,  ai>d  I  believe  it  was  to  every  one  else 
who  saw  if,  that,  with  the  small  means  we  had,  we  could 
have  sucoeoded  in  f]4acing  it  in  such  a  situation. 

It  wms  imfKMsible  to  expect  that  this  work  could  be 
accompKsbed  without  the  occurrence  of  serious  casual- 
ties, but  I  have  reason  to  exult  when  I  state  that  none 
of  any  consequence  happened ;  a  result  which  could 
only  be  attributable  to  the  great  and  unceasing  attention 
of  the  officers,  displayed  in  the  energetic  promptitude 
with  which  they  put  my  orders  into  execution,  and  to 
the  ready  persevering  exertions  of  the  people,  which 
seemed  to  augment  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
danger  of  the  work  to  be  performed ;  and  I  felt  that 
from  such  a  disposition  no  other  than  a  favourable  issue 
could  result. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many  circumstances  in 
which  great  solicitude  has  been  evinced,  but  never  one 
wherein  such  general  anxiety  and  such  an  unity  of  feel- 
ing were  manifested  as  on  this  occasi<»i.     And,  indeed, 
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it  was  most  necessary,  for  if  iny  one  thing  had  given 
way,  it  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  whol^— a  general 
crash  must  have  ensued.  This  derrick,  of  greater  mag- 
nitude I  believe  by  far  than  any  other  ever  constructed, 
was  suspended  by  six  topping-Kfts,  namely,  the  Light- 
ning's chain  and  hempen  stream  cablea ;  one  nine  and 
a  half  inch  and  one  eight  inch  hawser,  each  double ; 
one  five  and  t  half  inch  hawser,  double ;  one  of  four 
inch,  four  parta,  which  was  also  intended  for  the  aecood- 
ary  purpose  of  a  pui  chase  for  raising  the  guns  and  other 
weighty  articles ;  and  two  guy-topping-lifts,  one  of  nine 
and  a  half,  the  other  of  eight  inch,  double.  The  lower 
guys  were  all  of  five  and  half  and  five-inch  hawsera ; 
and,  from  being  led  to  about  eighty  feet  up  the  etifb,  all 
had  a  lifting  tendency.  There  were  two  pairs  of  belly 
shrouds*  fitted  with  double  runners  and  tackles  midway 
between  the  inner  topping-lifb  and  the  step ;  and  there 
were  four  tackles,  besides  lashings.  At  the  heel  to  keep  it 
in  its  place.  The  whole  of  the  stropsf  were  made  of 
spunyarn,  warped.  There  was  also  a  runner  fitted  for 
removing  rocks,. and  weighing  the  anchors,  guns,  and 
chain -cables.  The  bell-purehase  was  the  War^ite's 
jeer-blocks,  with  six  parts  of  five  and  half  inch  rope. 

On  the  13th  I  despatched  the  Adelaide  to  Rio  with 
the  men  lent  to  assist  in  erecting  the  derrick,  they  hav- 
ing been  with  me  twelve  days.  I  now  set  (he  riggers  to 
work  in  preparing  the  purchase,  guys,  and  other  gear, 
for  suspending  and  working  the  large  diving-bell  from 
the  derrick,  and  employed  the  carpenters  in  making  a 
stage  of  sixteen  feet  square,  to  hang  from  the  derrick- 
head,  having  batches  on  hinges  in  the  centre,  so  that  the 
bell  might  be  lowered  through  it,  and  which,  when  the 
bell  was  up,  were  shut  down,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  get- 
ting in  or  out  of  it,  and  also  for  receiving  whatever 
might  be  sent  or  brought  up  from  the  bottom.  The  stage 
was  large  enough  to  contain  also  sixteen  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  overhauling  the  bell-purebase,  working  the 
air-pump,  attending  the  guys,  bell-signals,  dbc.  While 
these  were  in  hand,  the  small  bell  was  actively  worked 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  in  taking  up  ballast,  shot, 
bolts,  and  variotis  other  articles  ;  in  removing  rocks  and 
rubbish,  and  recovering  treasure  from  aoMngst  them. 
On  the  13th  we  made  another  successful  attempt  by 
torch-light,  but  the  number  of  hands  being  so  reduced 
by  (he  return  of  the  party  to  Kio,  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient remaining  to  work  by  watches,^  and  therefore  the 
fatigue,  as  well  as  peril,  became  so  excessive,  that  from 
this  time  prudence  dictated  that  I  shoukl  not  persevere 
in  this  mode  any  longer,  and  I  therefore  limited  our 
working  hours  to  daylight  The  bell-men  had  become 
so  habituated  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  bell,  that 
they  could  remain  down  a  much  greater  length  of  time 
than  at  first ;  on  some  occasions,  when  not  in  very  deep 
water,  for  the  space  of  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  I  was 
glad  to  benefit  by  this  advantage  in  reducing  the  siie  of 
the  large  bell,  by  taking  off  a  foot  length  from  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  thereby  rendering  it  considerably  lighter. 

The  northeasterly  winds  blew  much  stronger  at  this 
period  than  previously,  and  rushed  through  the  gut  in 
such  heavy  gusts,  that  we  repeatedly  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  bell-launch  into  the  harbour ;  and  on  the 
19th,  after  many  hours'  warping  and  rowing,  wo  failed 
in  our  attempts  to  do  so,  having  carried  away  several 
warps,  and  broken  a  number  of  oars ;  we  therefore  had 
no  alternative  but  to  moor  her  in  the  cove  for  the  night, 
with  a  small  crew  in  her,  and  leaving  the  dingy  as  a 
tender  to  communicate  with  the  main  cliff.  The  ofiker 
of  the  watch  was  ordered  to  take  his  post  on  the  main 
platform,  and  men  were  stationed  ai  different  points  to 
give  information  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  state 
of  the  sea  or  weather,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  were 
quite  sufficient  to  dispel  sleep  from  my  eyes  so  long  as 
my  men  and  boats  were  in  ao  perilous  a  aituation ;  and 
many  a  restless  night  I  subsequently  had  from  (he  same 
cause.  On  these  occasions,  my  order  to  the  sentry  was 
to  call  me  should  any  heavy  clouds  appear,  or  the  wind 
fall  light.  On  thia  day  I  received  ordera  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  officers 
and  artificers  of  the  Warspite,  and  on  the  second  day 
after  sent  them  to  their  ship  by  the  Adelaide. 

Having  cleared  away  all  the  small  rocks  from  the 


*  8ho)rt  shrouds,  placed  about  midway  between  the 
customary  rigging  of  a  mast  and  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
f  A  circular  wreath  of  rope. 
i  Half  of  the  crew  at  a  timoi  alternately. 


space  in  which  we  were  working,  and  taken  up  tka 
treasure  to  be  obtained  both  in  thu  way  and  by  digging, 
on  the  Slat  the  sea  in  the  cove  being  unusually  still,  we 
commenced  the  removal  of  those  rocks  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  that  could  be  weighed  by  the  Braxilian  laundi, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  ^y  we  thus  displaced  three, 
the  smallest  of  which,  by  rough  admeasurement,  ifM 
estimated  to  weigh  about  three  tons.  The  mslhoi 
adopted  for  removing  the  rocks  was  very  simple ;  it  wss 
by  means  of  a  lewis,*  of  a  somewhat  diflerent  descrip- 
tion from  that  in  general  dse  among  masons,  being  eoai- 
posed  of  two  pieces  only,  an  inverted  wedge  and  a  wedge, 
each  having  one  side  rounded  and  the  other  a  pl^e  tint- 
face/  and  a'  ring  being  in  the  upper  part  of  sadi':  the 
former  was  placed  in  the  hole  made  in  the  rock,  and  fixed 
there  by  the  latter ;  by  means  of  a  purchase  and  pendintf 
attached  to  the  former,  the  tock  was  lifted  by  it,  aad  tbe 
boat  was  then-  hauled  into  deeper  water  by  a  warp;  ] 
which  being  done,  a  strain  was  brought  on  the  wedge  by  ^ 
heaving  on  its  single  pendant ;  tbe  porehaae  was  tkea 
slackened,  and  the  weight  being  consequently  hiooglrt 
en  the  wedge,  by  a  blow  with  a  heavy  hasimer,  it  rase 
out,  the  lewis  was  released,  and  the  rock  fell.  As  i  liad 
no  means  for  the  present  of  lifting  those  which  were  too 
heavy  for  the  launch,  they  were  merely  turned  over  by 
porchaaes  from  the  most  appropriate  parts  of  the  chflfL 
When  we  had  removed  these  obstrodions,  we  dag  dowa 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  at  adxHit  which  distaate 
we  came  to  the  natural  solid  granite  bottom,  and  lemored 
large  quantities  of  treasures  during  our  progress. 

Tbe  23d  waa  a  beautifnl  day,  and  we  were  ovt  with 
the  boats  by  daylight;  but  scarcely  had  we  attempted  (a 
lower  the  bell,  when,  notwithstanding  the  wind  wss  freib 
from  tbe  northeastwrard,  the  swell  suddenly  becsBM  is 
heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  work,  and  it  took  as  fifs 
hours'  hard  rowing  to  get  into  the  harbour. 

The  treasure  which  we  had  now  sotted  and  cleared 
amounted  to  83,000  dollars,  which  was  on  this  day  de- 
posited on  board  the  Lightning.  In  the  eveniog  the 
wind  was  so  strong  through  the  gut  that  we  were^iia 
obliged  to  leave  the  bell-launch  in  the  cove^  bat  oa  the 
next  day  we  got  her  in. 

On  the  38tb,  the  wind  being  from  the  soothwastwiid, 
the  sea  in  the  cove  waa  very  heavy,  the  waves  beatiog  ts 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  up  the  chffs,  whidi  I 
considered  to  afford  a  good  test  that  the  stability  of  (he 
derrick,  about  which  I  had  felt  very  anxioos,  was  safficieot 
to  resist  a  great  force  of  aea ;  and  it  also  gave  me  so 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  weakest  parts,  and  coa- 
sequently  of  applying  additional  support  to  them:  it 
was  gratifying  to  us  all  to  find  that  it  bore  the  asnnk  lo 
well. 

On  the  30th  the  Adelaide  brought  tweoty-fear  pe^ 
eons  from  the  Warspite,  amongst  whom  were  fiAcea 
boys,  landsmen,  and  ordinary  seamen ;  they  wen  ia 
charge  of  an  acting  lieutenant  and  two  passed  metef; 
making,  with  the  launch's  crew,  forty-seven  perMDs,  wlis 
remained  with  us  fifteen  daya. 

In  addition  to  our  sufierings,  from  the  wind  sad  nm 
penetrating  our  slightly-constructed  huts,  we  were  sow 
attacked  hy  myriads  of  tormentors  in  the  shape  ef  uti, 
musquitoes,  fleas,  and,  though  last  not  least,  but  wsrrt 
of  aII»  jiggora  (chicres),  to  such  an  extent,  tbst  oat 
might  hav9  thought  we  had  invaded  the  united  kiagdoB 
of  insecta,  and  that  tbe  whole  community  bad  risen  en 
mtuse  to  expel  us  from  their  territory.  The  ants  weit 
ao  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  proteet  oar  food 
from  them ;  one  particular  kind,  of  a  minute  size,  attack- 
ed every  thing  that  was  ratable.  Some  were  of  tn  ia- 
roense  siae,  of  which  I  have  one  now  in  my  poseesaoo 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  long ;  but  tbes«\  were  set  ntf- 
chievous.  The  serenade  of  the  rausquito  is  too  weo 
known  to  need  description  here ;  but  very  few  have  m- 
perienced  his  sanguinary  nocturnal  erabraees  to  the 
extent  that  we  did,  many  of  the  people  freqaently  bar- 
ing had  their  eyea  completely  closed  by  the  efiects  of  tbe 
sting  of  this  insect  The  fleas  were  in  numbers  infinitely 
beyond  the  power  of  any  method  that  we  coaW  sdopi 
for  their  destruction,  for  they  were  inhsbitants  oftht 
sand ;  at  night,  swaroM  of  them  assailed  us  in  oar  bedi ; 
while,  by   day,  they  were  equally  nomerots  in  our 

•  An  iron  implement  xmd  in  masoniy  for  lifting  htgs 
stones. 
+  The  thick  piece  of  rope  to  whidi  the  la^W  wis  •!• 
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and  it  mffoMM  mmoMiiieat  lonettiiies  to  paU 
■p  the  leg  of  our  trowters  and  see  them  take  flight  like 
a  flock  of  tparrowe  from  a  ooro-etack;  while  there  might 
he  a  hundred  congregated  inside  the  etocking,  and  if  yoa 
tarned  it  down  to  eject  a  raical  that  was  more  trouble- 
some than  the  rest,  his  ninetj  and  nine  companions  re- 
sisted the  *«  right  of  search,**  bj  bouncing  in  your  iace. 
Eveiy  one  who  has  been  much  in  a  tropical  climate  knows 
what  a  jigger  is,  but  here  they  were  a  hnndredfokl  more 
someiotts  than  I  OTor  knew  them  elsewberet  and  all 
who  have  not  tieen  in  those  eoontries  in  which  they  are 
flMind,    may   congratulate  themselTes    on   their    non- 
acquaintance  with  these    little    insidious    devils,    the 
thought  of  which,  even  now,  excites  the  sympathy  of 
my  toee  and  fingers ;  they  penetrated  the  skin  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  the  fiset, 
liHittiDg  a  round  ball,  of  which  they  were  tbe  nucleus, 
and  causing  sores,  which,  being  irriuted  by  tho  sand, 
becaofee  most  painful  and  troublesome  ulcers,  and  pro- 
^ocad  hioMaess  to  half  of  our  number  at  a  time ;  in  a 
Ibw  instances  they  were  extracted  even  from  the  face, 
and  the  Tory  pigs  and  fowls  did  not  escape  them.    Our 
•ncaoapmeot  was  also  infested  with  a  large  kind  of  black 
vnt,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  opossum, 
Jiaving  a  purse  for  its  young,  and  also  the  property  of 
ctio^ing  by  its  tail,  that  which  ii  generally  called  ring^ 
taiL      Tlftey  had  become  so  famiKar,  that  even  in  the 
open  day  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  any  food  unprotect^ 
-ad ;  and  scarcely  a  night  passed  without  a  reduction  in 
my  stock  of  poultry,  which  1  occasionally  purchased  in 
large  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  for  my  own 
taUe,  if  I  could  be  said  to  keep  one,  and  which  roosted 
aboat  in  the  contiguous  bushes.  This  made  our  plagues 
Bearly  equal  in  number  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  in  some 
laspects  not  very  dissimilar  in  kind ;  ours  being  sand, 
rain,  fleas,  mosquitoes, jiggers,  ants,  &nd  rats;  to  which, 
aabaeqaently,  was  added  a  very  disgusting  one,— snakes, 
which  became  so  numerous  that  the  thatching,  and  al- 
most every  other  part  of  our  habitations,  was  infested 
with  them ;  they  were  frequently  found  in  the  people's 
hammocks  and  clothes,  and  several  were  caught  on  board 
the  ship,  doubtless  having  been  carried  there  in  the  bed- 
dio^  when  the  reliefs  of  the  quarter  watches  took  place, 
or  in  emp^  casks,  or  such  like.    On  one  occasion  one 
of  thoee  reptiles,  of  frightful  magnitude,  paid  us  a  visit; 
my  clerk's  assistant  was  writing  in  the  hut  denominated 
the  office,  when  he  heard  a  rustling  in  the  overhanging 
boshes,  and  something  near  the  side  of  his  fiMC  attracted 
his  attention.    On  looking  round,  to  his  astonishment 
and  terror,  he  discovered  that  a  huge  snake,  pending 
from  the  bushes,  had  extended  its  head  to  a  distance  of 
several  feet  through  the  hole  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  window,  and,  with  glittering  eyes,  was  harm- 
lessly looking  about,  as  if  on  a  tour  of  inspection.    He 
was  not  a  man  to  be  scared  by  trifles ;  but  this  was 
enough  to  shake  the  strongest  nerves,  and  I  should  think 
that  then  are  but  few  who  would  not  have  done  as  he 
did.    He  roared  out  and  **  alarmed  the  camp,"  but  there 
were  very  few  persons  in  it,  for  the  bell  was  at  work  in 
the  cove  at  the  time.    Muskets,  cutlasses,  sticks,  and 
every  other  weapon  that  was  at  hand,  were  in  great  re- 
quisition ;  a  general  attack  commenced,  every  one  who 
waa  near  joined  in  porauit,  and  the  monster  soon  found 
it  high  time  to  be  o£     He,  however,  notwithstanding 
eo  serious  an  sssault  on  him,  did  not  receive  much  in- 
jury, having  escaped  with  but  one  blow  from  a  cutlass. 
I  received  numerous  reports  as  tq  the  dimensions  of  this 
extraordinary  snake ;  my  steward,  who  was  a  man  of 
about  five  hei  two  inches  in  height,  and  weighing  about 
flMirteen  stone,  insisted  on  it  that  it  was  as  big  round  as 
bis  thigh ;  and  the  sentry  said  it  was  as  big  as  the  Light- 
aing's  bower  cable ;  and  as  to  the  length,  the  statements 
"vsrisd  between  twenty  and  thir^  feet ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  latter,  fi>r  at  Rio  I  was  afterwards 
oflSned  the  skin  of  one  which  measured  twenty-seven 
flset  long  and  twenty-two  inches  broad.    On  another 
occasion,  Mr.  Sutton,  the  boatswain,  w^nt  into  tbe  store, 
in  which  there  was  no  window,  to  get  a  piece  of  rope ; 
from  going  out  of  the  gtaie  of  the  sun  and  ofl*  the  bright 
sand,  the  place  appeared  quite  dark ;  be  laid  hold  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  article  he  wanted,  and 
palled  lustily  at  it,  and  was  not  undeceived  until  he  had 
Uuij  dragged  it  out  into  the  light,  when  he  was  horror- 
struck  at  discovering  it  to  be  a  large  snake,  which,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined,  he  very  soon  gave  permission 
to  retire  into  the  woods.    He  described  it  to  be  as  big 


round  as  his  legy  and  full  three  fothoms  long.  At  an- 
other time,  the  first  lieutenant,  master,  and  purser,  were 
sitting  at  the  table  in  their  hut,  discussing  their  wine, 
when  a  krge  snake  introduced  itself  to  their  notice,  by 
forcing  its  way  through  the  thatching;  they  allowed  it 
to  descend  nearly  as  low  as  the  table,  and  then  attacked 
it  with  sticks ;  but  not  liking  so  warm  a  reception,  it 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  woods,  before  they 
could  get  outside  to  continue  the  assault.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  numerous,  that  hundreds  of  them  were  killed 
during  our  sojoura  on  the  island;  and  I  have  repeatedly, 
on  coming  in  from  the  cove,  found  five  or  six  which  had 
been  caught  by  the  people  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
put  into  a  cask  for  my  inspection.  I  had  tbe  akin  of  a 
very  beautifully  marked  one,  eleven  feet  long,  which  I 
killed,  hut  the  ants  destroyed  it  Centipedes,  scorpions, 
and  tarantulaa,  were  also  very  numerous,  and  frequently 
found  amongst  bur  clothes.  Indeed,  altogether,  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  blood  of  the  Titans  had 
been  shed  at  the  island  of  Cape  Frio. 

During  the  month,  I  had  to  regret  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sick.  Casss  of  diarrhosa  became 
frequent,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  exposure  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  sun ;  and  the  cases  ef  ulcen,  occasioned  by 
^«  jisgon*  continued  numerous  and  troublesome. 

»May.-*On  the  1st  of  May,  we  met  with  an  accident, 
in  endeavouring  to  put  an  extra  guy  on  the  head  of  the 
derrick.  Some  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  get  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  clifl^  ventured  within  reach  of  the 
surf,  which  being  heavy  at  the  time,  one  of  them  waa 
struck'ofi^  and,  by  falling  between  the  rocks,  was  much 
bruited ;  but,  by  the  ready  assistance  of  those  near  him, 
was  rescued,  and  his  life  saved,  although  he  was  in  a 
very  dangerous  state. 

From  the  23d  of  April  the  swell  and  wind  were  very 
uncertain  ;  and,  though  we  made  repeated  attempts,  we 
could  not  work  the  bell.  At  times  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  very  smooth,  and,  to  appearance,  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  landing  tbe  bell  at  the  bottom  and  proceeding 
as  usual :  but  when  it  was  lowered  to  near  the  bottom, 
the  underset  was  so  strong  that  it  vibrated  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  was  violently  driven  against  the  rocks,  to  the 
great  peril  of  those  who  were  within — and  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  place  it.  But  at  this  time  there  was 
no  vrant  of  occupation  on  shore,  for  the  strong  north- 
easterly winds  which  had  previously  blown  had  much 
injured  our  huts,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  them 
a  thorough  repair,  in  both  wood  and  tbalchiog ;  which 
was  done,  and  they  were  restored  to  a  more  water-proof 
condition.  The  Brazilian  launch  was  employed  in  bring- 
ing timber  from  a  distant  part  of  tbe  island,  which  had 
previously  been  cut;  some  bands  were  occupied  in 
making  rope  nets  for  shot,  as  weights  for  tallies,  with 
which  to  mark  diflerent  articles  at  the  bottom.  Many  of 
the  purchases  required  fleeting,*  and  a  new  set  of  truscot 
pomp-hoses,  which  I  had  received,  were  prepared. 

The  whole  of  the  derrick  gear  being  of  new  rope,  was 
much  aftcted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  from  varying 
in  size,  stretched  so  irregularly  that  it  required  constant 
attention  and  labour  to  rectify  it.  On  the  6th,  it  was  at 
length  all  brought-  to  bear  an  equal  stndn,  the  derrick 
fixed  for  working,  the  bell-purchase  rove,  and  the  bell 
bung  to  it.  On  the  8th  we  were  again  able  to  work, 
though  tbe  wind  was  from  the  southeastward,  and  there 
was  a  short  bubbling  sea  in  the  cove.  On  the  9th,  the 
stage  was  suspended  to  the  derrick-head,  the  bell  weight- 
ed, and  all  other  arrangements  were  completed  by  the 
1 1th,  on  which  day  we  made  the  first  tiial  of  this  im- 
mense machine ;  and,  in  order  to  put  its  expected  advan- 
tages to  the  test,  I  firet  made  an  attempt  to  work  the 
sniall  bell,  but  the  stste  of  the  sea  was  such  that  the 
launch  surged,  and  the  bell  swung  to  and  fro  so  much 
that  it  waa  impossible  to  manage  it 

The  large  bell-purchase  was  worked  by  the  capstan  on 
the  main  cliff,  which  being  too  distant  for  the  voice  to  be 
distinctly  beard  at  all  times,  I  devised  a  simple  little 
semaphore  with  one  arm,  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation, three  signals  only  being  necessary — they  were 
these :  the  arm  |>ointing  upward,  to  heave  up ;  to  the 
right,  lower ;  to  the  left,  hold  fast  The  bell  was  fitted 
with  three  span-guys  with  a  single  whip;  one  from  the 
derrick,  at  about  sixty  feet  within  the  stage;  one  from, 
the  starboard,  and  the  oth^from  the  larboard  head  guys^ 

*  The  act  of  extending  tbe  blocks  of  the  tables  to  a 
gi«ater  distance  from  each  other. 


at  about  the  same  distance ;  and  these  enabled  us  to  shift 
the  bell  over  a  space  of  ground  of  about  sixty  feet  one 
way  and  thirty  the  other.  It  was  my  ioteiitioo  after- 
wards to  rig  the  Lightning's  fore-topmast  out  at  the 
derrick  head,  for  a  guy-boom,  and  this  would  have  in- 
creased the  space  to  sixty  feet  square,  without  altering 
the  position  of  the  derrick.  I  had  also  intended,  had  I 
been  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  to  work 
both  bells  at  the  same  time. 

On  examination  of  the  bottom  from  the  large  bell,  it 
was  found  that  the  alm<»t  constantly  agitated  state  of  the 
sea  had  filled  up  all  our  excavations ;  many  large  rocks 
had  fellen  into  them,  and  there  waa  no  treasure  to  be 
seen.  Our  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  remove  these  im- 
pediments, and  the  advantages  of  the  derrick  were  imme- 
diately perceived.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
working  the  small  bell  was  tbe  surging  of  the  launch,  by 
which  tbe  warps  which  secured  her  in  her  position  in 
the  cove  were  frequently  broken,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  bell-men.  We  now  had  the  benefit  of  a  fixed 
point,  from  which  the  large  bell  was  suspended,  and  with 
the  asaistance  of  the  guys  we  could  lower  it  with  con- 
siderable exactness  to  work  on  any  part  Thu  stability 
enabled  us  to  fix  with  ease  the  lewis  in  the  rocks,  at 
times  when  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  bell-boat  The 
derrick  also,  as  a  bridge,  afibrded  U3  the  facility  of  a 
ready  communication  with  the  main  platform,  by  means 
of  the  rope-ladders  placed  to  ascend  and  descend  by,  and 
there  was  also  the  advantage  of  the  greater  capacity  of 
the  bell,  which  woukl  contain  three  men  ;  so  that  on  the 
whole,  this  was  a  machine  which,  viewing  it  in  its  com- 
bined nautical  and  mechanical  construction,  and  con- 
sidering the  scanty  means  out  of  which  I  had  to  produce 
it,  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  in  every  respect  calculated 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to  do  great 
credit  to  all  whom  I  had  employed  on  it  But  while  I 
thua  looked  on  it  with  some  pride  I  confess,  and  with 
much  gratification,  and  notwithsunding  the  strong  test 
it  had  been  put  to  on  the  28th  of  April,  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  strong  apprehensions  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  circumsunces  bad  obliged 
me  to  place  it ;  and  my  feare  were,  unhappily,  too  soon 
realised.  The  firat  day  on  which  it  was  brought  into 
operation,  was  devoted  to  boring  some  large  rocks  which 
were  much  in  our  way,  and  were  supposed  to  cover  a 
large  quantity  of  treasure,  and  to  preparing  for  their 
removal.  On  the  follovring  day  we  completed  the  boring 
of  a  rock,  estimated,  by  admeasurement,  to  weigh  about 
eight  tons.  The  lewis  was  fixed,  and  the  purchase  being 
brought  to  the  capstsn,  it  was  raised  to  a  few  feet  from 
the  bottom,  and  a  guy  of  five  and  a  half  inch  rope  being 
made  fast  to  it  and  brought  to  a  crab  on  the  southeast 
cliff,  it  was  drawn  over  in  that  direction  and  releaoed. 
Several  otheis  of  a  large  magnitude  were  displaced  in 
the  same  way,  and  some  treasure  thereby  discovered ; 
but  the  weather  changing,  we  were  prevented  from  taking 
up  much  of  it 

On  tbe  18th,  his  majesty's  ship  Eden,  Captain  W.F. 
Owen,  arrived,  bringing  me  ordsra  from  the  commander 
in  chief  to  discharge  the  %vhole  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  Warspite,  excepting  Dewar  and  Littlejohus,  and 
to  send  them  with  the  launch  to  their  ship. 

On  the  15th,  other  rocks  were  turned  over— one  of 
them  estimated  at  thirteen  tons  weight — when  we  found 
a  large  mass  of  treasure,  and  continued  raising  it  with 
such  great  success  and  rapidity,  that  on  the  17th  we  took 
up  the  immense  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollare  in  value;  and  by  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  although  the  derrick  had  been  worked  on  hut 
eigth  days,  from  ths  great  facility  it  afforded  us,  we  had 
taken  up  upwards  of  fifly  thousand  doUan  in  value,  in 
that  period. 

Our  constant  liability  to  accident,  nnd  the  fear  that  we 
might  lose  one  of  our  air-pumps,  induced  me  to  request 
Captain  Owen  to  supply  me  with  bis  ship's  fire-engine, 
which  he  immediately  did,  and  I  sent  it  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
by  Moore,  to  get  it  altered  to  an  air-pump,  according  to 
the  method  I  furnished  him  with. 

We  had  now  saved  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  bullion  and  specie.  And 
as  the  Eden  had  come  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  to 
England  so  much  of  it  as  was  ready,  I  made  my  fiist 
shipment  by  her,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  consigned  to  the  Bank 
•of  England,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  the  rest  of  the 
salvors^  and  she  sailed  on  the  same  day. 
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OPERATIONS  AT  CAPE  FRIO 


Daring  the  sojoani  of  Captain  Owen,  be  evinced 
great  interest  in  all  our  proceedings,  particularly  in  the 
eonstroction,  erection,  and  working  of  the  derrick.  He 
denominated  the  work  as  being  sach  as  had  never  been 
equaled  within  his  knowledge— and  I  felt  moch  flat- 
tered in  being  thus  complimented  bj  so  compelent  a 
judge  ;*  and  I  cannot  omit  here  acknowledging  his  great 
kindness  and  liberality  during  the  time  he  was  with  us. 
We  were  taking  up  large  quantities  of  treasure,  and, 
being  present,  and  my  superior  ofl^rer,  he  might,  without 
any  great  stretch  of  power,  have  taken  charge  of  the 
enterprise  while  remaining  there— have  employed  all  my 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  his  own  ship,  and 
thereby  have  become  an  actual  salvor,  and  legally  entitled 
to  share  salvage  as  such ;  but  it  is  with  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness that  I  state  his  conduct  to  me  to  have  been  the 
▼ery  reverse.  On  his  first  arriving,  he,  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  told  rae  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
interfere  with  me,  but  that  if  I  wished  for  any  assistance 
within  bis  power  to  afford  roc,  be  should  be  happy  to 
give  it,  without  an  idea  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  so 
doing.  I  mention  this  conduct  of  Captain  Owen,  not 
only  from  being  impelled  by  gratitude,  but  also  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  generosity  of  a  really  scientific  person, 
who,  being  on  the  spot,  might  have  suggested  ideas  and' 
given  orders  in  furtherance  of  the  service,  and  thus  have 
legally  established  a  claim  both  to  a  proportion  of  its 
merits  and  rewards. 

We  continued  working  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
until  past  nine  o*cIock,  taking  up  treaa^ure  as  fast  as  we 
could  dig  it  from  that  part  from  whence  the  large  rocks 
had  been  removed,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  our 
reaping  an  abundant  harvest;  but  the  wind  suddenly 
•et  in  from  the  southward,  and  we  were  obliged  very 
hastily  to  quit  the  cove. 

The  bringing  of  tho  derrick  into  use  had  cost  us  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  aniiety,  and  it  was  now  rapidly 
compensating  us  for  both.  But  scarcely  had  we  time  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  subject  than  a  sad  reverse 
dashed  the  cup  of  joy  from  our  lips.  Hitherto,  notwith- 
standing it  hsul  occasionally  blown  fresh  into  the  cove, 
and  the  sea  had  beat  to  a  great  height  up  the  cliffs,  yet 
the  derrick  firmly  withstood  the  shocks.  We  had  never 
yet  had  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south  west  ward.  But 
on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  strong  breeze  arose,  which 
gradually  increased  towards  the  evening,  by  which  time 
the  sea  was  beating  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  weather  being  very  threatening,  I 
dreaded  the  consequences,  and  placed  a  strong  party,  of 
which  of  course  I  was  at  the  head,  to  watch  the  derrick 
during  the  night.  Hour  alYer  hour  passed;  the  storm 
continued  to  increase,  and  with  it  my  anxiety.  At  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  it  blew  a  perfect 
gale ;  the  cove  was  in  a  far  more  disturbed  state  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it  before ;  the  sea  rolled  up  the  cliffs  to  an 
astonishing  height — and  by  daylight  the  cove  was  in  a 
state  of  awful  commotion.  The  spray  beat  over  llie 
heights  to  such  a  degree  that,  while  standing  on  the 
main  platform,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet,  I  was  completely  wet,  and  could  scarcely  resist 
it.  Every  succeeding  wave  was  heavier  than  the  former 
one,  and  struck  the  derrick  with  increased  force,  and 
shook  it  violently,  while  I  was  watching  it  with  all  the 
distressing  feelings  that  a  father  would  evince  towards  a 
favourite  child  when  in  a  situation  of  great  and  imme< 
diate  danger.  Still,  so  good  and  so  equalised  were  the 
securities,  that  it  continued  to  withstand  the  assault.  By 
six  o'clock,  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
west-southwest,  which,  not  being  directly  into  the  cove, 
threw  the  waves  obliquely  against  the  southeast  cliff 
and  caused  them  to  sweep  along  its  whole  length,  untu 
opposed  by  the  northeast  chff,  from  which,  as  each  wave 
recoiled,  it  was  met  by  the  following  one,  and,  thus  accu- 
mulated, rose  in  one  vast  heap  under  the  derrick  stage, 
beat  it  from  under  the  bell,  and  washed  away  the  air- 
pump,  air^hoses,  and  semaphore,  which  unfortunately 
had  been  left  there  in  consequence  of  the  hurried  man- 
ner in  which  we  had  been  driven  by  the  weather  from 
our  employment  on  the  previous  day.  The  stage  was 
suspended  at  a  height  of  thirty-eight  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  when  in  a  quiescent  state-— from  which 
circumstance  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  tlie  cove 
was  in  on  this  occasion.  Nine  o'clock  arrived,  and  I 
had,  almost  without   intermission,  been   watching  for 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 


fourteen  hours.  The  constant  concussions  the  derrick 
received  had  by  this  time  caused  the  gear  to  stretch,  and 
it  had  become,  with  the  exception  of  the  topping-lifU, 
much  slackened  and  irregular.  Our  utmost  efforts  were 
therefore  given  to  rectifying  it ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
every  blow  from  the  sea  caus^  the  spar  to  vibrate  to  an 
alarming  degree.  Nothing  more  could  possibly  be  done 
to  save  it ;  and  I  saw  plainly  that,  unless  the  gale  sud- 
denly ceaiied,  its  destruction  was  inevitable.  I  therefore 
left  an  oflker  to  look  out,  and  report  to  me  immediately 
as  soon  as  the  event  should  take  place — then  quitted  the 
cliff,  went  to  my  hut,  and  arranged  my  parties  for  the 
work  to  be  put  in  hand  consequent  on  the  catastrophe. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  so  before  I  saw  the  officer  coming 
down  to  me,  and,  anticipating  his  report,  went  to  meet 
him,  and  received  it,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  at  ten 
o'clock  a  stupendous  roller  had  rushed  in,  struck  the 
derrick  on  its  side,  and  broke  it  off  at  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  heel.  Thus  in  one  crash  was  destroyed  this 
child  of  my  hopes,  just  after  it  had  arrived  at  maturity : 
a  disaster  which  never  would  have  happened  if  I  had 
had  sufficient  wood  to  make  it  long  enough  to  be  stepped 
high  up  the  clifib,  as  was  originally  intended.  In  a  very 
short  time  it  was  dashed  into  six  pieces,  forming,  with 
the  multifarious  gear,  one  confused  mass  of  wreck. 

My  constant  apprehensions  from  the  period  that  I 
found  myself  compelled  to  place  the  derrick  step  near  the 
water's  edge,  had  induced  me  to  mature  a  plan  for  a  sub- 
stitute, should  ever  the  disaster  occur.  This  was  a 
suspension  cable,  to  be  extended  diagonally  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southeast  clifis,  with  cross  cable  guys 
from  the  western  peak  to  the  eastern  comer.  This  de- ' 
vice  was  entirely  different  from  that  intended  previous 
to  my  leaving  Rio.  My  diagram  of  it  was  prepared,  and 
I  had  even  gone  to  the  detail  of  the  distribution  of  the 
officers  and  men  ;  therefore  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
going  to  work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  period  of 
the  misfortune,  all  hands  were  actively  employed  in  the 
particular  work  selected  for  them  to  perform.  A  party 
of  hands  were  immediately  set  to  work  in  excavating 
the  recks  on  the  southeast  cliff,  near  the  place  where  the 
crew  of  the  Thetis  landed,  to  form  a  platform ;  and  an- 
other party  in  preparing  situations  for  the  fastenings,  as 
well  as  other  necessary  measures  for  getting  the  cable 
across — while  the  rest  had  ample  field  for  exertion  in 
saving  all  the  rigging  possible  from  the  derrick.  Mr. 
Delafons,  the  first  lieutenant,  was  directing  on  the  north- 
west, and  Mr.  Pope,  the  master,  on  the  southeast  cliff, 
and  myself  on  the  main  platform,  and  occasionally 
visiting  the  whole  ef  the  parties. 

On  this  occasion  we  very  nearly  lost  the  former  offi- 
cer. The  sea  was  roaring  with  terrific  fury  up  the  cliff 
where  his  gang  was  at  work,  and  below  was  one  of  the 
guys,  on  the  saving  of  which  depended  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  rigging.  To  get  down  to  make  a  rope  fast  to  it 
was  very  hazardous,  and  I  had  given  him  the  caution, 
that  although  it  was  essential  in  our  present  paucity  of 
stores  to  recover  all  that  we  could,  yet  the  preservation 
of  life  was  the  first  object  of  consideration  ;  but,  in  his 
ardour  to  be  conspicuously  useful,  he  ventured  down  to 
fasten  the  rope  himself,  and  just  as  he  had  accomplished 
it,  the  sea  struck  him,  and  beat  him  from  his  position. 
He  however  fortunately  caught  hold  of  the  guy,  and 
managed  to  cling  fast  until  those  above  threw  him  a  rope, 
which  he  made  fast  to  himself,  and  was  hauled  up  by 
them,  and  thus  rescued.  On  the  following  day,  I  sent 
him  overland  with  a  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
informing  him  of  the  accident,  and  the  new  plan  I  had 
devised. 

Being  deprived  of  the  Warspite's  launch,  and  no  other 
boat  being  supplied  to  me  in  lieu,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Brazilian  launch  for  a  bell-boat,  and 
therefore  on  the  21st  hauled  her  up  on  the  beach,  for  the 
purpose  of  fiuing  her  as  such.  On  the  22d,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  eastward,  the  swell  moderated  in  the  cove, 
and  we  were  enabled  to  go  out  with  the  pinnace  to  assist 
in  clearing  the  derrick-gear — the  greater  part  of  which 
was  saved  by  noon,  on  the  23d,  but  many  of  the  blocks 
were  lost,  some  were  split,  and  all  the  rope  much  cut  and 
chafed  by  the  rocks.  Several  pieces  of  the  derrick  were 
tt)wed  into  the  harbour,  and  hauled  up  on  the  beach ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  attempted  to  heave  up  the  large 
bell,  which  had  been  sunk  when  the  derrick  was  lost,  but 
it  was  so  jammed  by  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  that  the 
purchase-fall  broke.  By  the  evening,  the  people  were 
very  much  exhausted  by  their  exoaasive  exertions  since 


the  19th.  The  carpenter's  crew  of  the  Warspite  being 
taken  away,  some  of  the  Lightning^s  being  in  the  sick 
list,  and  the  fitting  of  the  Brazilian  laonch  requiring  the 
whole  of  the  remainder,  I  was  very  short  of  artificers, 
and  was  therefore  under  the  necessi^  of  seeking  for  Brt- 
ziliaa  carpenters,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
four  from  the  city  of  Cape  Frio,  about  nine  miles  dit- 
tant,  who,  although  they  were  by  no  means  good  work- 
men, yet  relieved  our  hands  from  some  of  the  rough 
work,  suoh  as  cutting  timber.  We  were  for  the  present 
without  the  means  of  proceeding  in  the  recovery  of 
treasure  and  stores,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  weather 
was  such  as  to  reiser  it  impossible  to  work  if  we  had 
had  them. 

During  the  whole  of  the  2fith,  all  hands,  excepting 
the  artificers,  were  employed  in  overhauling,  spliciog,  sod 
repairing  the  gear  saved  from  the  derrick,  which  iras 
subsequently  to  serve  as  rigging  for  the  snspenstoD  cable. 
On  the  26th,  the  Brazilian  launch  was  completed,  and 
furnished  with  the  diving-bell  and  the  small  air-pump, 
which  I  had  made  at  Rio,  previous  to  starting  frooi 
thence.  The  swell  had  much  subsided,  but  it  was  still 
so  heavy  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  work.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  went  out,  and  the  recovery  of 
Fisher's  pump,  and  the  air-hoses  which  had  been  washed 
from  the  derrick,  being  an  important  matter,  we  com' 
menced  searching  for  them.  -  Fortunately,  immediately 
afler  they  were  lost,  and  before  the  accident  to  the  der- 
rick, I  had  taken  cross  bearings,  and  was  thereby  enabled 
to  place  the  boat  nearly  over  the  spot  Dewar  was  the 
person  who  volunteered  to  descend  on  the  occasion. 
The  launch  surged  frightfully,  and  the  bell  vibrated 
greatly ;  still  he  succeeded  in  finding  one  length  of  air- 
hose— and  this  gave  us  hopes  of  recovering  the  rest  of 
them,  and  the  pump.  But  scarcely  had  we  congrato- 
lated  ourselves  on  this  success  than  we  were  doomed  to 
another  very  serioua  and  n^rly  fatal  accident.  Failing 
of  seeing  ^  pump,  he  made  the  signal  to  move  oat* 
ward,  which  we  did  into  eleven  fathoms  water;  but, from 
the  depth  of  water  and  consequent  extended  length  of 
hose,  the  action  of  the  swell  against  it  was  greater,  and 
caused  it  suddenly  to  burst.  The  bell  instantly  filled, 
and  poor  Dewar  was  again  oblig^  to  emerge  from  it 
and  swim  to  the  surface,  and  was  taken  up  in  a  very 
dangerous  state,  from  the  great  distance  he  had  to  rise, 
and  being  severely  bruised  against  the  rocks,  the  bell 
having  been  very  near  the  bottom  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

On  the  27th,  we  renewed  the  search,  Heans  voioo- 
teering  to  go  down — and,  after  removing  the  launch  in 
various  directions  for  several  hours,  he  at  length  made 
the  signal,  previously  determined  on,  that  he  had  found 
the  air-pump.  A  large  rope  was  inomediately  sent  down 
to  him,  which  he  made  fast  to  it,  and  to  our  grest  satis- 
faction, we  soon  had  it  in  the  boat;  and  as  a  sort  of  pal- 
liative for  the  severe  reverse  we  had  sufiered,  it  happily 
had  fallen  between  two  large  fixed  rocks,  and  therefore 
was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  sea;  hot 
the  break  and  delivering  flange  were  lost,  and  one  of  the 
cylinders  was  injured.  We  did  not  succeed  in  recover- 
ing any  more  of  the  hoses,  but  fortunately  I  had  antici- 
pated the  probability  of  accident  to  them,  and  in  March 
applied  for  and  procured  others,  which  were  prepared 
for  use.  In  the  afternoon  we  found  the  large  bell,  got  a 
hawser  fast  to  it,  and  hove  it  up  to  the  main  cU£  It 
bad  pot  fallen  in  so  favourable  a  situation  as  the  pomp, 
but  among  loose  rocks,  amidst  which  it  most  have  been 
cast  about  during  the  gale,  for  it  was  smashed  to  pieces, 
nothing  of  it  remaining  but  the  mere  shell,  soine  of  the 
iron  bars,  and  part  of  the  chain-cable  which  weighted  it 
This  misfortune  drove  me  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  io 
upon  the  Lightning's  stowage,  and  it  w^  with  the  great' 
est  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  two-ton  tank  from 
her  to  make  another  large  bell,  on  which  the  aiiifi<*rs 
were  immediately  employed. 

The  repairing  of  the  air-pump  afforded  full  employ- 
ment for  myself,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Stebbing,  daring  toe 
greater  part  of  the  night.  It  was  partially  done  by  the 
morning,  and  we  were  out  with  the  small  bell  si  an  wriy 
hour,  but,  as  before,  a  great  quantity  of  rubbish  had  been 
washed  into  our  excavations,  and  took  us  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  to  clear  away—which  being  dow^  we 
recovered  some  treasure,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
large  quantity  more — though  during  the  ^•'**I'.Pf.'*.?_ 
the  afternoon  the  weather  was  very  cloudy,  wjth  hgW- 
ning,  and  every  appeaianoe  of  a  ohange  of  wind. 
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Notwithstanding  the  low  of  the  derrick  wai  a  Tery 
■erious  one  to  as,  yet  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  had  derived  much  benefit  fiom  it,  not  only  in 
having  been  the  means  of  recovering  a  large  quantity  of 
property  with  great  rapidity,  but  also  in  removing  some 
-werj  large  rocks  which  bad  impeded  us  very  much.  We 
had  the  cable  in  progress  as  a  substitute,  and  had  still 
ODr  bell-boat  and  small  bell  to  go  on  with,  and  with 
whidi  we  were  working  very  successfully.  Every  means 
we  had  brought  into  practice  had  succeeded,  so  that  on 
the  whole,  ahhoogh  the  misfortune  had  caused  us  a  great 
deal  of  fatigue,  our  circumstances  wore  not  for  the  present 
by  any  means  desperate,  and  we  went  on  cheerfully ;  but 
another  disaster  awaited  us  close  at  h&nd. 

Atthough  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  on  the  evening 
of  the  3ttth,  had  been  very  threatening,  it  had  subsided 
duTiDg  the -night,  and  the  morning  of  the  80th  was  very 
fiiw.  The  wind  was  from  the  northeast waid,  and  the 
core  unusually  smooth,  with  every  prospect  of  con- 
tmniog  so.  Mr.  Pope  was  the  officer  of  the  bell-boat 
lor  the  day.  We  were  out  with  all  the  boats  at  an  early 
boar,  and  continued  working  with  great  success  until 
half  past  one  in  the  afternoon,  when,  without  any  kind 
of  warning,  the  wind  suddenly  changed  and  set  in  from 
the  westward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  an  alarm- 
ing sea.  We  immediately  cast  off  all  the  warps,  and  all 
the  other  boats  took  the  launch  in  tow,  myself  leading 
in  my  gig.  By  prompt  exertion  we  succeeded  in  getting 
about  two  cables'  length*  from  the  coast,  and  altered  our 
cooTse  towards  the  gut,  but  here  our  utmost  efforts  to 
getfbrther  were  uiiavailing;  we  could  not  even  hold 
oor  own.  In  consequence  of  the  top  weight  of  the  bell 
banging  to  the  laundi*s  davit,  she  rolled  frightfully,  and 
shipped  water  to  an  alarming  degtee.  Mr.  Pope  em- 
ployed aU  bands  that  Were  not  at  the  oars,  in  bailing 
with  bockets,  hats,  and  shoes,  but  it  was  all  in  vain — 
they  eoald  not  keep  her  free ;  and  he  «ras  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  reporting  to  me  that  the  water  was  fast  gaining 
on  them.  This  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  It  at  first 
occorred  to  me  to  steer  the  opposite  way,  and  by  going 
roond  the  island,  to  reach  the  harbour  by  the  eastern 
entrance ;  but  on  looking  towards  the  southeast  point,  I 
discovered  that  the  opposing  wind  and  current  had  caused 
snch  a  heavy  sea,  or  rather  race,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  pass  it.  My  directions  were  therefore  for 
the  boats  to  return  to  the  cove  with  the  launch,  and 
pfaiee  her  as  near  as  possible  to  that  part  which  was  least 
under  the  influence  of  the  waves,  to  lower  the  bell  to  the 
bottom,  to  nnreeve  the  purchase-fall,  leaving  the  pre- 
venter-runner as  a  buoy-rope,  with  a  buoy  to  it,  and 
then  endeavour  to  return  to  the  harbour.  Fot  if  they 
eonid  not  get  the  launch  out  of  the  cove,  she  was  to  be 
made  fast  to  the  bell,  the  runner  serving  as  a  cable,  and, 
her  crew  being  first  taken  out,  she  was  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  other  boats  were  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  harbour  with  the  people.  As  soon  as  the  great 
danger  the  launch  was  in  became  apparent,  the  saving  of 
the  air-pump  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to  me, 
as  the  being  deprived  of  it  on  the  former  occasion  had 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  in  consequence  of 
oor  not  having  any  other  of  equal  power.  We  could 
not  approach  the  launch  while  she  was  rowing,  because 
of  impeding  her  progress,  and  she  was  rolling  so  heavily 
that  I  was  apprehensive  she  would  go  down  evcfry  mo- 
ment ;  we  therefore  waited  until  she  reached  the  situation 
I  had  pointed  out  in  the  cove,  then  dashed  alongside  and 
took  the  air-pump  into  the  gig,  which  immediately  placed 
her  in  a  more  dangerous  state  than  even  the  launch  was, 
and  .we  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  harbour  imme- 
diately. By  this  time  the  sea  had  become  dangerous 
lor  any  small  boat,  and  before  I  had  reachei  half  way  to 
the  gut,  I  should  have  been  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
air-pamp,  which  but  a  short  lime  before  had  been  an 
object  of  my  greatest  solicitude  to  obtain,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. In  consequence  of  the  quick  motion  of  both 
the  boats,  and  the  great  weight,  as  well  as  inconvenient 
shape  for  handling,  of  the  pump,  we  could  not  place  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  gig,  and  thus  being  unavoidably 
placed  on  one  side,  it  gave  ber  a  considerable  heel  r|-  and 
it  is  evident  that  any  attempt  to  throw  it  overboard,  by 
bringing  the  weight  of  the  men  to  the  same  side,  must 
ineviubly  have  swamped  the  boat,  particularly  as  she 
bad  now  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her.    In  thb  dilemma 

*  The  length  of  a  cable  is  one  hundred  fathoms, 
f  An  incfination  to  one  side. 


I  was  under  the  necessity  of  laying  In  the  aftermost  oar, 
and  sending  the  man  who  had  been  rowing  it  forward 
in  the  bow,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  pump,  whilst  another  of  the  boat's  crew, 
with  his  hat,  and  myself  with  the  boat's  bailer,  continued 
bailing.  We  had  lost  our  rudder  in  towing  the  launch ; 
and  thus,  with  only  two  oars  to  row,  and  much  water 
in  the  IxMit,  we  happily  reached  the  harbour.  Had  we 
swamped,  not  a  soul  could  have  escaped.  On  approach- 
ing the  beach,  I  waved  for  assistance,  and  a  party  of 
hands  came  down  to  receive  us  when  we  reached  it,  so 
that  the  pump  was  speedily  taken  out  by  them;  and  I 
immediately  despatched  every  one  from  the  encampment 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  prepared  with  ropes,  to  watch 
the  boats  in  their  p»>gress  along  the  coast,  and  to  render 
assistance,  should  they  be  driven  on  the  rocks.  While 
I  was  giving  these  directions,  the  gig  was  bailed  out,  and 
we  instantly  started  again,  my  object  of  most  painful 
anxiety  now  being  the  safety  of  the  people  in  the  other 
boats ;  and  it  is  they  only  who  have  been  similarly  pitu- 
ated  that  can  judge  of  the  distressing  state  of  mind  I 
was  in.  On  reaching  the  gut,  we  had  to  encounter  a 
greatly  increased  sea,  which  detained  me  for  a  full  hour 
in  the  most  agonising  suspense ;  for  we  could  see  nothing 
of  the  boats,  with  upwards  of  eighty  people  in  them. 
My  fears  had  attained  the  highest  pitch,  when  a  moment- 
aiy  lull  enabled  us  to  get  round  the  point,  and  in  an 
instant  we  had  the  happiness  of  discovering  that  they 
were,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  safe,  but  still  maintain- 
ing a  doubtful  contention  with  the  waves  and  current 
On  reaching  theift,  we  were  received  with  three  cheers — 
and  I  immediately  resumed  my  situation  of  taking  the 
lead  in  towing.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pope  had  exhi- 
bited a  sound  judgment  Having  got  rid  of  the  encum- 
brance of  the  diving-bell,  the  launch  towed  much  better, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  get  further  out  seaward  from  the 
land  than  on  our  first  attempt ;  so  that  although  he  got 
into  a  greater  strength  of  adverse  current,  he  yet  avoided 
a  much  worse  impediment  in  the  bubbling  short  sea,  in- 
creased, as  I  have  before  mentioned,  by  recoil  from  the 
rocks,  and  the  launch's  oars  were  more  efficient  We 
still  had  to  oppose  our  efforts  against  the  sea  and  current 
for  several  anxious  hours — but  as  the  latter  Is  at  this 
place  always  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  wind,  which 
on  the  present  occasion  was  in  a  great  degree  opposed  to 
it,  it  at  length  slackened,  and  enabled  us  to  reach  the  bay 
before  dark ;  a  most  happy  conclusion  to  our  day's  work, 
for,  by  the  time  I  rejoined  the  boats,  the  waves  were 
raging  so  violently  up  the  cliffs  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  approach  the  coast  And  if  they  had  been 
driven  against  the  rocks  every  soul  must  have  been 
lost 

I  should  do  despite  to  my  own  feelings,  and  withhold 
justice  to  my  officers  and  crew,  were  I  to  pass  this  point 
of  the  narrative  without  expressing  my  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  their  conduct  under  these  perilous  circum- 
stances. Great  coolness  and  sturdy  fearlessness  were 
indispensably  necessary,  and  were  equally  manifested  on 
this  trying  emergency ;  the  critical  nature  of  our  situa- 
tion seemed  to  infuse  an  additional  spirit  into,  them  all, 
and  to  have  summoned  them  individually  and  collectively 
to  the  exercise  of  their  utmost  efforts,  which  hsppily 
resulted  in  safety. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  Cape  Frio,  an  inspection  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  operatioiu  were  to  be  carried  on 
enabled  me  fully  to  anticipate  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
obstructions  to  be  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
service ;  they  had  now  come  on  us  in  rapid  succession, 
and  seemed  to  occur  in  so  connected  a  train,  that  in 
truth  the  surmounting  of  one  appeared  to  be  but  the  in- 
troduction of  another,  and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  series  of  reverses  which  we  had  endured  within 
the  last  twelve  days  would  damp  our  ardour,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  it  would  have  checked  that  of  any  other  men 
than  British  sailors;  but  I  bad  under  roe  a  set  of  persons 
who  had  given  such  proofs  of  firmness  and  resolution, 
that  I  could  at  no  period  hesitate  in  pursuing  with  vigour 
the  plan  and  measures  I  originally  adopted,  convinced 
that  they  would  rise  superior  to  all  obstacles. 

We  were  now  without  a  diving-bell  at  all,  and  had,  as 
it  were,  to  begin  our  work  anew.  The  Brazilian  launch 
was  an  extremely  fine  boat,  rowed  well,  and  had  other 
good  qualities ;  but  she  was  low,  and  our  recent  mis- 
fortune proved  that  in  her  present  state  she  bad  not 
sufficient  sUbility  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bell  in  a 
much-disturbed  sea ;  I  therefore  determined  on  endeavour- 


ing to  improve  her,  and  on  the  Slst  hauled  her  up  on  the 
beach  for  the  purpose  of  raising  her  an  additional  streak, 
and  applying  bilge  pieces  and  calking  to  ber  lK)itom. 

During  the  month  we  had  several  cases  of  cholera  and 
diarrbcBQ,  besides  catarrh  and  an  increased  number  of 
ulcers  and  Bome  painful  wounds. 

JuTie, — On  the  Ist  of  June  there  was  a  tremendous 
sea  in  the  cove,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  diving-bell  whole  again,  and  I  therefore  got  a 
tank  from  the  ship  ready  to  make  another. 

The  fishermen  had  informed  me  that  a  piece  of  the 
derrick  was  lying  on  a  beach  at  a  distance  of  some  miles 
to  the  northward,  for  which  the  pinnace  was  sent  in 
search,  and  returned  with  it  in  the  evening.  From  the 
1st  to  the  3d,  inclusive,  the  sea  was  so  heavy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  send  a  boat  to  the  cove,  and  we  were  occu- 
pied in  getting  the  bower  cable  from  the  ship,  and  carry- 
ing it  up  to  the  main  platform,  ready  for  suspending 
across ;  in  conveying  hawsers  and  lengths  of  the  chain 
stream-cable  to  their  respective  situations,  and  fitting 
dead-eyes,  pendants,  and  purchases  for  rigging  it ;  laying 
down  fresh  moorings  for  the  boats  in  the  bay,  and  others 
just  within  the  gut  for  warping  the  launch  in  ;  the  car- 
penters were  making  bitts,  shifting  crabs,  and  fitting  the 
launch ;  blacksmiths  were  making  bolts  and  other  iron 
work,  and  repairing  diving*bell  instruments,  and  the  ex- 
cavators were  employed  about  the  platforms  and  in  sink- 
ing bolts  for  fastenings.  On  the  4th  we  got  the  cable 
acsoss,  and  the  sea  having  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit 
of  our  sending  the  pinnace  to  the  cove,  we  made  two 
hawsers  from  the  main  and  northwest  clifis  fast  to  the 
runner  of  the  small  diving-bell,  and  hove  a  heavy  strain 
on  both  of  them,  but  could  not  move  it  in  consequence 
of  its  being  so  jammed  between  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  : 
the  sea  having  increased  so  much  that  the  boats  could 
not  remain  in  the  eove,  we  made  fast  both  hawsers  until 
the  force  of  the  waves  removed  the  rocks  and  released 
,the  bell. 

On  the  5th  it  blew  hard  from  the  southwestward  with 
thunder  and  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  cove  was  in  awful 
commotion,  while  the  sea  heaved  more  than  we  had  ever 
observed  it  to  do  before,  and  the  spray  beat  over  the  cliffs 
and  flew  entirely  across  the  island,  reaching  in  trifling 
quantities  even  down  to  our  encampment  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  therefore  divine  service  was  performed,  and  the 
articles  of  war  read  according  to  the  usual  routine.  My 
people  being  completely  fatigued  from  the  incessant  toil 
they  had  undergone  since  the  9th  of  May,  I  hoped  to  let 
them  have  a  day  of  rest,  bat  as  on  the  occasion  formerly 
mentioned,  my  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  elements. 
At  about  noon,  a  heavy  swell  set  in  on  the  beach,  which 
washed  the  launch  from  the  chocks  on  which  she  was 
placed,  and  beat  her  broadside  on  the  beach,  and  broke 
the  pinnace  from  her  moorings,  furnishing  us  abundant 
occupation  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  haul  them 
up  out  of  danger.  The  gale  continued  to  increase,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  bell-runner  was  observed 
to  slacken,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the  bell  was  released ; 
all  hands  were  immediately  sent  on  the  clifis  to  heave  it 
up,  in  doing  which  a  large  rock  was  dislodged  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  cliff,  and,  falling  on  the  northwest 
hawser,  cut  it  as  with  a  knife,  but  the  other  hawser 
fortunately  holding,  we  were  enabled  to  raise  the  bell 
sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  body  of  the 
waves.  In  the  afternoon  the  surf  on  the  beach  increased 
until  it  reached  the  bank  below  the  encampment,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  ordinary  high-water 
mark ;  it  entirely  altered  the  form  of  the  beach,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  every  thing  from  it ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  prompt  exertion  that  we  Were 
able  to  get  the  launch  and  pinnace  into  safety,  bttug 
obliged  to  haul  the  latter  up  on  the  bank,  and  indeed  I 
wa  s  for  some  time  apprehensive  that  even  it  would  be 
washed  away,  and  that  our  workshop  might  be  placed  in 
dviger. 

The  small  bell  was  hove  up  on  the  main  cliff,  but, 
like  the  large  one,  was  so  battered  by  the  rocks,  that 
tik^re  was  no  part  of  it  useful  but  the  slings.  The  new 
aaiall  bell  had  been  put  in  progress  on  the  4th,  and  being 
dstermined  that  it  should  be  made  forthwith,  I  took  the 
flof^rintendence  of  it  on  alternate  nights  with  Mr.  Jones, 
has  crew  and  Leary  the  blacksmith  working  on  the  same 
plain,  and  by  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  manner  by  night, 
and  by  means  of  all  of  them  being  employed  on  it  by 
day,  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  six  days ; 
and  thus,  as  there  had  not  been  any  weather  that  would 
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admit  of  oar  working  since  the  loes  of  the  other,  no 
time  wai  lost  by  that  accident 

The  launch  was  alao  completed  on  the  10th,  the  bell 
bang  to  her  davit,  and  the  large  air-pump  was  completely 
repaired,  and  I  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  a 
boat,  diving-bell,  and  apparatus,  quite  adapted  to  the  ser- 
Tice  they  were  to  be  employed  on,  and  on  the  first  op- 
portunity we  resumed  our  work  with  fresh  spirits. 

The  southwesterly  winds  were  now  prevalent,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  particularly  sadden,  and  the 
two  alarming  dilemmas  we  had  been  placed  in  had  al- 
ready admonished  me  to  be  very  watchful  of  appearances, 
and  also  to  devise  every  means  in  my  power  to  avert 
calamity. 

The  former  diving-bells  had  been  loaded  with  both 
chain-cable  and  pigs  of  iron  huAlikBif  Jixed  within  bars  of 
iron  ;  but  in  the  new  ones  I  made  a  great  improvement 
by  loading  them  with  pigs  of  ballast  oTtly,  placed  within 
an  iron  frame,  and  merely '  wedged  in ;  so  (hat  in  the 
event  of  the  bell-boat  being  placed  in  danger  by  a  change 
of  wind,  as  on  previous  occasions,  we  could  readily  re- 
move them,  and  thereby  render  the  bell  so  light  that  by 
a  small  tackle  we  could  in  a  few  minutes  get  it  from  the 
davit  to  the  centre  of  the  launch,  and  thus  relieve  her  of 
the  top  weight :  I  also  reduced  the  size,  so  that  much 
weight  was  saved  in  that  way. 

For  two  days  after  the  completion  of  the  launch  we 
were  unable  to  go  to  the  cove,  and  the  people  being  very 
much  exhausted,  I  was  glad  to  give  them  a  few  hours' 
rest  on  each  day«  to  mend  their  clothes,  which  were 
wretchedly  torn,  and  to  repair  the  huts,  through  which 
the  rains  constantly  penetrated  ;  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Pray  a  de  Anjou  to  make  better  arrange- 
ments as  to  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  provisions, 
and  also  of  water,  which  from  this  time,  during  the  rainy 
season,  we  were  able  to  obtain  whenever  we  sent  for  it. 

By  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  sea  had  much  sub- 
sided in  the  cove,  and  at  daybreak  we  started  as  it  were 
anew ;  we  felt  the  benefit  of  the  late  short  interval  of 
comparative  rest,  and  commenced  again  with  renewed 
'vigour,  when  the  advantages  of  the  increased  buoyancy 
of  the  launch  and  decreased  weight  of  the  bell  were  so 
obvious  as  to  produce  the  most  gratifying  confidence. 
The  gale  had  washed  away  all  our  surface  buoys,  and 
on  descending  we  found  that  the  bottom  wms  very  much 
altered.  By  this  time,  however,  I  had  taken  so  many 
cross  bearings  that  we  ;:ould  place  the  boat  nearly  over 
any  part  of  the  bottom  which  we  wished  to  examine  ; 
and  as  some  of  the  tallies  at  the  bottom  remained,  and 
were  soon  seen  by  the  bell-men,  we  had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  our  mine  again,  which,  after  a  few  hours' 
work  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  we  were  again  work- 
ing, and  bad  a  grand  day  of  it,  having  by  the  evening 
recovered  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars ;  the  following  was  also  a  very  successful  day. 
On  the  15th  we  devoted  the  forenoon  to  taking  up  a 
large  quantity  of  shot  and  rubbish,  and  removing  some 
rocks;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  we  recovered  a 
large  amount  of  treasure,  and  this  appeared  to  finish  the 
lode. 

The  greater  part  of  the  17th  was  employed  in  search- 
ing, by  taking  up  large  quantities  of  iron  ballast,  shot, 
bolts,  and  other  articles  of  copper  and  iron,  and  remov- 
ing rocks ;  and  in  the  evening  we  found  a  small  quan- 
tity of  treasure,  which  was  taken  up. 

For  the  last  three  days  a  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen, 
and  we  had  scarcely  a  dry  article  of  clothing ;  and  as 
the  wet  did  not  merely  extend  to  our  articles  of  dress, 
but  our  beds  were  to  a  groat  extent  in  a  similar  state,  we 
fcie,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  a  pretty  miserable  plight ; 
the  grass  with  which  our  huts  were  thatched  being  of  a 
very  coarse  description,  and  as  we  had  been  obliged  to 
nse  it  as  soon  as  it  was  cut,  without  drying  it  first,  it 
shrank,  and  consequently  the  roofs  became  very  pervious  ; 
in  addition  to  this,  the  exposure  in  the  boats  was  very 
trying ;  in  the  intervals  between  the  showers  the  sun 
struck  so  hot  upon  us  as  to  make  our  clothes  steam,  and 
the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  which  came  down  on  us  over 
the  cWffa  caused  most  uncomfortable  chills.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  consulted  Mr.  Dabbs,  the  surgeon,  on 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  people  an  additional  quantity - 
of  spirits,  and  his  opinion  according  with  my  own  as  to 
the  necessity  of  it,  we  spliced  the  main-brace*  at  nin«3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  this  I  continued  to  do  ever^ 

*  The  giving  a  dram  of  spirits  to  each  person. 


day  to  the  end  of  the  work,  occasionally  purchasing  rum 
for  the  purpose.  I  must  here  crave  the  favourable  con- 
■ideralion  of  our  temperance  societies,  and  they  will  the 
more  willingly  grant  it  when  I  assure  them  that  Mr. 
Dabbs  is  one  of  themselves,  never  having  drank  a  glass 
of  wine  or  spirits  in  his  life ;  for  myself  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  gave  a  direct  sanction  to  the  crime  by  taking 
some  brandy  and  water  and  a  biscuit  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  grvat  comfort  it  was.  The  whole  of  the  18th  was 
devoted  entirely  to  taking  up  a  quantity  of  shot,  remov- 
ing rocks  and  rubbish,  and  carrying  them  out  seaward ; 
but  no  treasure  was  discovered. 

His  majesty's  packet  Calypso  arrived  on  the  19th, 
and  on  the  following  day  I  made  my  second  shipment 
by  her,  amounting  to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  with  which  she  sailed 
to  England  on  the  21st. 

From  the  18th  to  the  23<1,  the  sea  being  too  heavy  to 
admit  of  our  going  to  the  cove,  we  gave  all  our  strength 
to  the  preparation  for  the  suspension-cable,  to  repairing 
the  boats,  and  making  the  large  diving-bell ;  we  also  be- 
stowed some  attention  on  our  huts,  and  as  our  thatchers 
bad  by  experience  become  better  workmen,  they  im- 
proved them  considerably;  indeed,  we  had  from  this 
time  what  might  be  called  a  small  village.  It  consisted 
of  a  hut  for  the  crew,  about  eighty  feet  long,  with  poles 
across  at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  for  hanging 
their  hammocks  to.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hut 
was  the  residence  of  the  officers,  at  a  like  distance  from 
the  other  that  of  the  midshipmen,  and  below  it  was  the 
guard-house  and  my  clerk's  office,  which  formed  one 
side  of  a  square,  my  hut  another,  my  steward's  hut  and 
the  mechanists'  workshop  another,  and  the  remaining 
side  was  tho  walk  for  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  the 
sentry  ;  this  square  was  denominated  Treasury  Square, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  treasure  being  sorted, 
cleansed,  and  packed  in  it,  and  the  depository  for  it  being 
at  the  end  of  my  hut,  which  was  also  my  dormitory. 
There  were  also  two  large  store-houses,  one  for  the  ordi- 
nary stores,  the  other  for  those  that  required  particular 
care,  which  was  likewise  the  workshop  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  fitting  of  air-hoses.  Immediately  contiguous 
to  my  hut  was  the  general  workshop,  a  place  of  about 
nixty  feet  long,  and  near  to  this  was  the  provision  store. 
We  also  had  a  small  hut  as  the  particular  depository  for 
the  air-pumps  and  hoses,  and  the  materials  of  which  the 
latter  were  made,  for  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  by  the  sand.  The  cooking  place  was 
up  above  all.  The  whole,  however,  underwent  some 
trifling  alterations  on  occasions  of  thorough  repair.  This 
village,  which  the  natives  were  pleased  to  compliment 
me  by  denominating  **  San  Tomas,"  was  situate  on  a 
rather  steep  acclivity  at  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach  ;  in  tbe  interstices  between  the  huts  were  a  variety 
of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  with  numerous  creepers 
•covered  with  blossoms  entwining  amidst  them,  amongst 
which  the  white  and  yellow  convolvuli  and  a  brilliant 
scarlet  passion  flower  were  conspicuous;  also  many 
parasitical  plants  in  beautiful  bloom  adhering  to  the 
branches,  while  interspersed  about  was  the  magnificent 
uca  gloriosa  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  with 
its  thousand  flowers,  towering  above  the  rest  as  if  claim- 
ing particular  observation,  and  here  and  there  a  gigantic 
cactus  of  the  crimson  and  yellow  flower  kinds,  all  in 
wild  luxuriance  contributing  a  natural  ornament  to  our 
rude  abodes,  and  rendering  our  village  on  the  whole  a 
picturesque  and  interesting  object 

On  the  23d  we  made  two  attempts  to  work  the  bell, 
but  the  undordraught  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble. We  were  enabled,  however,  by  means  of  the  pin- 
nace, to  mark  the  suspension  cable  for  making  fast  the 
cross  cable-guys ;  it  was  then  hove  higher  up,  the  south 
end  made  fast,  the  guys  were  arranged  on  the  eWtb  ready 
to  be  attached,  and  preparations  made  for  heaving  them 
up  also.  On  this  day  an  accident  occurred  of  a  man 
being  washed  oflf  the  rocks,  who  received  such  severe 
bruises  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  senses,  but  through  the 
skill  of  tbe  surgeon  he  ultimately  recovered. 

The  swell  having  gone  down  on  the  forenoon  of  tbe 
24th,  we  succeeded  in  displacing  a  very  large  rock,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  mass  of  treasure,  of 
which  we  took  up  a  considerable  quantity,  principally  in 
large  lumps,  having  by  the  great  pressure  of  the  rocks 
and  by  oxidation  formed  a  hard  concrete  with  the  parti- 
cles of  granite,  iron  nails,  fragments  of  jars,  glass  bottles, 
pitch  and  paint,  and  various  other  materials.    When  we 


ceased  working  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  great  deal 
more  remaining  immediately  contiguous  to  the  places 
but  there  was  a  large  rock  in  the  way,  by  the  side  of 
which  tho  bell-men  had  dug  to  a  great  depth  and  tbooghi- 
lessly  undermined  it :  this  very  nearly  cost  them  their 
lives,  for  while  they  were  at  work  i?  inclined  over  against 
the  bell,  but  fortunately,  being  arrested  by  another  rock, 
not  sufficiently  to  crush  it.     On  the  following  dsy  we 
made  an  attempt  to  remove  this  rock,  but  although  tbe 
weather  was  calm,  the  action  of  the  sea  at  the  bottom 
was  so  great  that  we  could  not  bore  it  for  the  parposs 
of  fixing  the  lewis,  yet  notwithstanding  this  &ilare  I 
had  much  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  result  of  the  day 
firom  the  folbwing  remarkable  incident.    Pastexperienos 
kept  me  impressed  with  the  great  danger  wbu:li  most 
always  arise  from  the  wind  suddenly  setting  in  from  ssa- 
ward,  and  I  had  constantly  attended  to  every  thing  which 
I  thought  could  indicate  change,  such  as  the  appearancs 
of  the  sky  and  sea,  the  particular  roaring  of  tbe  surf 
ag^ainst  the  rocks,  echoes,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ss 
it  might  cause  much  or  little  refraction,  congregating  or 
dispersing  of  birds,  appearance  of  porpoises,  dec  dec; 
yet  in  none  of  them  could  I  observe  any  thing  that  gave 
a  sure  warning ;  but  on  thb  morning  a  circumstanos 
struck  my  attention,  which,  from  its  apparently  trifliog 
nature,  had  till  then  been  unobserved,  but  which  sub- 
sequently saved  us  many  a  fatiguing  row.    On  the  sooth- 
east  side  of  the  cove,  near  to  the  part  where  the  Tbetit's 
crew  landed,  was  a  rock  rising  a  fiew  feet  above  the  ses, 
and  detached  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cliff,  with  very 
deep  water  between  them.    L  discovered  that  while  the 
swell  in  the  cove,  which  was  remarkably  smooth  at  the 
time,  did  not  rise  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  tbe  water 
occupying  the  space  between  it  and  the  cliff  coutioosd 
rising  and  foaming  over  it,  and  that  not  simoltaiieooily 
with  the  swell  in  the  cove ;  it  therefore  was  quite  dear 
to  me  that  the  two  effects  could  not  be  produced  by  lbs 
operation  of  the  same  cause.  As  it  was  not  posttble  to  stand 
on  the  rock  at  the  time,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  the  ex-       i 
aminaiion  of  this  singular  phenomenon  until  a  mora 
favourable  opportunity.     A  few    days  subsequently  I 
stood  on  tbe  rock,  and  having  prepared  a  line  with  a 
heavy  lead,  and  a  long  piece  of  white  rag  tied  to  the 
line  about  three  feet  above  the  lead,  I  suspended  the  lune 
down  the  fissure  between  the  rock  and  the  clifl^  aUowiog 
the  lead  to  remain  at  the  bottom  ;  whenever  tbe  water 
rose  the  rag  was  forced  upward,  but  on  its  leceding  li^ 
rag  was  drawn  downward  and  in   a  direction  under  ths 
southeast  cliff,  which  rendered  it  quite  evident  that  there 
existed  a  submarine  passage  from  a  small  inlet  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  cliff;   and  further  obscm- 
tion  proved  to  me  that  the  cause  of  the  rise  snd  &11  of 
the  water  in  the  fissure  was  the  underset  of  the  sea  «> 
casioned  by  a  distant  and   approaching  sootbwetterlf 
wind.     Hence  I  derived  an  almost  unerring  barometer, 
the  state  of  which  was  for  the  future  amongst  tbe  sub' 
jects  of  observation  by  tbe  ofiicer  of  the  watch,  and 
formed  one  oT  his  reports  to  me  at  daybreak  in  the 
morning. 

Our  constant  liability  to  accident  rendered  it  very  im- 
portant to  have  surgical  advice  near  at  band,  and  it  wsi 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  was  now  called  on  to  gi»s 
my  sanction  to  being  for  a  short  time  without  it  at  ths 
island.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  cases  of  sefera 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  ulcers,  we  were  in  this  loontli 
visited  by  a  fever  of  a  severe  intermittent  character,  and 
the  sick  list  was  very  heavy  :  the  variable  state  of  the 
weather,  and  particularly  the  pouring  rains,  much  in- 
creased, if  possible,  our  discomforts  at  the  island;  and  1 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  sorgeon,  sent  him  with 
the  sick  on  board  the  ship,  which  change  was  found  to 
be  beneficial,  and  I  therefore  subsequently  had  frequent 
recourse  to  it* 

On  the  2»tfa  we  were  again  enabled  to  resume  our 
work  in  the  cove,  and  succeeded  in  boring  and  '•"•''fj 
the  large  rock  which  impeded  us  on  the  24ih,  snd  ijs 
result  was,  that  in  two  days  we  took  up  treasure  to  tne 
value  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.  . 

On  the  13th  we  bored  and  fixed  a  lewis  in  the  iwrtn- 
west  side  of  a  large  rock  which  had  before  baffled  s«  oar 
efforts  to  remove,  although  it  lay  on  a  ««*f****'^\J 
clivity ;  but  as  we  were  already  working  in  •  }^ 
treasure,  we  merely  attached  a  hawser  to  the  »*^ 
led  it  to  the  southeast  crab,  and  having  etcavsted  a jw 
siderable  cavity  on  the  southeast  side  of  tbe  "^.^r" " 
in  that  state,  intending,  on  the  first  dsy  on  wluca 
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toold  not  go  out  with  tb«  boats,  to  eodeavoar  to  displtce 
it  from  its  situation  ;  aod  accordingly,  the  following  day, 
Ihe  wetther  being  threatening,  and  a  considerable  swell 
to  the  cove,  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
iriaL  The  extraordinary  e^t  which  experience  had 
tmogbt  us  the  swell  had  on  every  thing  at  the  bottom, 
induced  ore  to  determine  on  availing  myself  of  this 
natural  asststanco  to  our  artificial  efforts.  As  much  force 
as  the  hawser  would  bear  was  applied  to  the  crab,  and  a 
haavj  strain  kept  regularly  on  it;  the  pressure  being 
towards  the  cavity  mentioned,  the  less  resistance  was 
opposed  to  its  operation  on  the  surrounding  bed  of  pul- 
-verified  granite  in  which  the  rock  was  lying,  which  the 
motion  of  the  swell  acting  on  at  the  same  time,  gradually 
dispeiaed,  and  the  rock  was  in  a  few  hours,  by  slow  de- 
^leea,  drawn  and  turned  over  for  a  distance  of  several 
yards ;  but  as  we  could  not  go  to  the  cove  with  the  bell 
to  release  the  lewis,  of  course  the  hawser  remained  fast, 
and  by  a  heavy  sea  which  set  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
was  carried  away,  affording  another  proof  of  the  utter 
inatility  of  a  net  of  small  rope  in  such  a  situation  to 
imst  the  effect  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  the  impos- 
sibility that  it  could  resist  the  force  of  any  weighty  arti- 
dea  acted  on  by  it. 

During  the  month  I  derived  much  happiness  from  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  sick,  but  still  the  cases  of 
ulcere  caused  by  the  jiggers  continued  to  increase,  and 
oecaaiooed  sympathetic  glandular  swellings;  and  it 
leaUy  was  very  distressing  to  see  the  poor  fellowa  hob- 
bling about  at  their  work.  I  never  in  my  life  was  in  a 
ahip  in  which  there  was  not  a  ^  Jack  of  all  trades,"  or 
**  Caleb  Quotem  ;"  in  the  Lightning  we  had  a  rare  one, 
■ad  his  versatile  talent  was  never  put  to  better  account 
than  on  this  service.  There  is  considerable  art  in  ex- 
tracting a  j^er  well,  and  in  this  he  had  acquired  great 
dexterity  ;  and  often  have  I  sat  in  my  gig  near  the  bell- 
lannch  while  the  bell  was  at  the  bottom,  and  watched 
^  Jemmy,"  as  he  was  calhxl,  administering  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  shipmates  by  his  operating  faculty  on  their 
&ei  and  toes,  while  they  held  the  purchase^all  in  their 
hands,  their  attention  being  divided  between  their  duty 
and  the  efiects  of  Ihe  application  of  a  rusty  needle,  or, 
as  it  might  be,  the  point  of  a  clasp  knife ;  the  grotesque 
eountenance  of  the  patient  exhibiting  a  good  index  of 
the  tortare  he  was  sufiering,  and  the  expectant  looks  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  patienUy  abiding  their  turns  for  the 
same  kindly  offices,  formed  altogether  a  subject  for  Tho- 
mas  Hood  or  George  Cruikshank ;  and  however  much 
the  cause  of  their  suffering  was  to  be  regretted,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  keep  one's  risible  mr.8cles  in  any  thing 
lULe  a  state  of  discipline.  There  were  several  others 
who  were  pretty  good  jigger  doctors,  but  none  equal  to 
^  Jemmy,"  as  I  can  attest  from  experience. 

On  the  30th,  Moore  returned,  having  been  absent  up- 
wards of  six  weeks ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  fire-engine 
altered  to  an  air-pump,  nor  was  it  done  until  I  subse- 
quently v^ent  to  Rio  and  attended  to  it  myself. 

July. — ^The  month  of  July  commenced  with  south- 
westerly winds  and  occasional  rain  and  bad  squally 
weather,  which  continued  until  the  7th ;  and  as  excess 
of  exertion  both  of  body  and  mind  had  much  impaired 
my  health,  I  took  the  opportunity  during  this  period  to 
go  on  board  the  ship  for  a  few  days'  change,  and  for  the 
imrpose  of  giving  attentiop  to  the  exercise  of  my  people 
at  their  guns  and  small  arms,  airing  the  sails,  overhaul- 
ing the  rigging,  clearing  out  the  holds  and  cable  tiers, 
serving  out  slops,  and  all  other  such  matters  as  were 
necessary  to  keep  the  Lightning  in  an  efficient  state  for 
the  general  service  of  the  station.  I  also  received  a 
capstan  from  Rio,  sent  by,  the  admiral,  which,  after  much 
alteration  and  improvement,  was  placed  on  the  main  cliff 
instead  of  the  Lightning's,  now  removed  to  its  position 
on  board.  In  this  week  also,  great  progress  was  made  in 
enrery  thing  connected  with  the  suspension  cable,  and  the 
people  got  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fish,  by  means  of 
a  large  seen  whicli  the  commander  in  chief  supplied  me 
with ;  we  also  made  our  well  on. the  beach  at  Praya  de 
Anjou  kirger,  and  consequently  increased  the  supply  of 
water ;  in  fact,  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  thorough 
general  service  week. 

On  the  8th  the  wind  changed  to  -the  northeast waid, 
and  we  again  resumed  our  operations  in  the  cove;  but 
the  under  draught  continued  so  great,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  period  during  which  the  southwesterly  winds 
had  blown,  that  it  kept  the  bell  in  such  a  constant  state 


of  oscillation,  ti^i  some  hours  elapsed  ere  we  could  place 
it  on  the  bottom:  having  at  length  succeeded,  and 
removed  a  large  quantity  of  iron  ballast,  rubbbh,  and 
stones,  which  had  washed  into  the  place  from  which  the 
large  rock  had  been  removed  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
we  found  a  good  deal  of  treasure. 

And  now  I  arrive  at  the  most  distressing  part  of  my 
narrative,  in  the  relation  of  a  circumstance  which,  even 
up  to  the  present  moment,  I  cannot  call  to  memory  with* 
out  grief,  although  no  foresight  or  prearrangement  of 
mine  could  possibly  have  averted  it.  It  had  all  along 
been  the  daily  subject  of  delightful  reflection  to  me,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unceasing  and  excessive  danger  that 
attended  all  our  work,  through  the  exercise  of  extreme 
watchfulness  and  preventive  measures,  up  to  the  present 
moment  not  a  life  had  been  lost  from  casualty ;  but  this 
source  of  happiness  was  now  at  an  end.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  it  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  boats 
started  for  the  cove  as  usual  at  an  early  hour ;  but  very 
shortly  after  reaching  it,  the  water  in  the  fissure  I  have 
before  mentioned  began  to  rise  over  the  rock,  the  sky 
became  cloudy,  and  every  thing  indicated  a  change;  the 
boats  returned,  und  in  a  short  time  a  breeze  set  in  from 
the  southward,  and  by  noon  there  was  a  considerable 
surf  on  the  beach.  The  Adelaide  was  lying  near  the 
Lightning,  and  her  long  boat  had  been  sent  to  the  island 
for  some  plank  which  had  been  sawed  there  for  her  use, 
and  was  returning  with  it.  Mr.  Linzee,  the  mate  of  the 
Adelaide,  two  of  her  men,  a  boy  belonging  to  the  Light- 
ning, and  Moore,  (as  passenger,)  being  in  her.  When 
they  left  the  beach  the  sea  was  not  breaking  on  the  bar, 
and  Mr.  Linzee  thought  he  might  safely  venture  across 
it ;  but  alas !  pooryoung  man,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
^ware  of  its  deceptive  nature.  By  the  time  he  reached 
it  the  breakers  began  to  roar  on  it,  and  the  wind  increased 
so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  reef  the  saiL  Fortunately 
the  attention  of  those  on  shore  was  at  this  moment  at- 
tracted by  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  boat,  and  they 
were  w^^ching  her  with  great  earnestness.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  sail  was  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  reefing,  a 
breaker  rolled  in  upon  them,  and  another  immediately 
succeeding,  filled  the  boat,  and  she  sunk  to  the  bottom 
instantly.  The  misfortune  being  observed,  there  was  a 
simultaneous  rush  of  the  officers  and  people,  who  saw 
or  heard  of  it,  towards  the  beach ;  with  the  intrepidity 
of  British  sailors,  all  vying  with  each  other  in  their  en- 
deavours to  render  assistance.  By  this  time  there  was 
a  heavy  surf,  but  they  dashed  through  it  and  swam  to 
the  cutter,  which  was  lying  at  her  moorings  a  consider- 
able distance  off:  a  sufficient  crew,  beaded  by  Mr.  Speck, 
volunteer  of  the  first  class,  having  reached  her,  the  moor- 
ings were  let  go,  and  they  were  soon  at  the  scene  of 
distress,  and  at  the  great  risk  of  their  own  lives  endea- 
vouring to  save  those  of  others;  but  out  of  the  five 
persons  only  two,  a  man  and  the  boy,  remained  floating, 
^oor  Linzee  was  considered  a  remarkably  good  swimmer, 
yet  it  appeared  that  he  swam  but  a  very  short  time ; 
Moore  could  not  swim  at  all,  and  never  made  the  slight* 
est  effoit,  but  merely  clasped  his  hands  together,  raised 
them  up,  and,  standing  up  in  the  boat,  sank  with  her; 
the  other  man  endeavoured  to  swim  until  he  became 
exhausted?  and  then  sank.  The  bodies  were  subse- 
quently found,  and  buried  at  the  isUnd,  the  funeial 
service  being  solemnly  performed  over  them.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Linzee  indicated  that  he  had  been  seized 
with  apoplexy.  Poor  Moore  leA  a  widow  and  five  young 
children ;  I  therefore  immediately  directed  that  she  should 
be  paid  ten  pounds  a  month  until  the  service  was  com- 
pleted ;  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  and  it  was  really 
delightful  to  see  with  what  good  feeling  all  hands  came 
forward  to  contribute  to  her  relief;  the  amount  sub- 
scribed was,  I  believe,  forty-eight  pounds. 

On  the  13th  we  took  up  a  connderable  quantity  of 
iron  ballast  and  shot ;  on  the  i3th  we  removed  a  large 
rock,  and  on  the  i4th  two  others,  and  found  some  trea- 
-  sure ;  but  on  the  16th  the  weather  again  became  un- 
favourable. From  some  alteration  on  the  station  by  the 
admiralty,  the  commander  in  chief  was  ordered  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,  and  sailed  from 
Rio  in  the  early  part  of  this  month ;  and  previously  to 
leaving  the  station  gave  me  directions  to  place  myself 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Waklegrave,  the  remaining 
senior  officer  on  the  station ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  Pacific, 
and  consequently  could  not  reach  Rio  for  a  long  time. 
Captain  George  W.  Hamilton,  of  H.  M.  ship  Druid, 
who  shortly  after  the  admiral's  departure  arrived  at  Rio, 


gave  me  directions  to  place  myself  under  his  command, 
and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  23d  I  had  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  my  precaution  in  having  the  ship  always 
ready  for  any  other  service,  for  the  Adelaide  arrived^ 
bringing  information  of  a  revolution  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  orders  for  me  to  join  Captain  Hamilton  at  that  place 
as  soon  aa  convenient,  leaving  such  a  number  of  persons 
to  guard  the  machinery  and  stores  as  I  might  think  pro- 
per. Accordingly  the  two  following  days  were  employed 
in  hauling  the  bell  launch  and  other  boats  up  on  the 
beach,  making  other  arrangements  at  the  island,  getting 
stores,  dec.  oh  board  the  ship,  and  preparing  her  for  sea. 
It  was  not  without  considerable  concern  that  I  was  about 
to  leave  my  machinery,  for  the  jealousy  that  the  Brazilian 
government  had  evinced,  and  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  our  remaining  so 
long  on  the  island,  as  well  as  the  very  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  led  me  to  apprehend  the  possibility  that 
every  thing  might  not  be  left  in  entire  quietude  during 
the  absence  of  the  ship.  However,  we  had  always  kept 
up  a  good  understanding  with  the  neighbouring  natives, 
and  I  bad  no  doubt  that,  should  any  inimical  measures  be 
contemplated  vrithin  their  knowledge,  they  would  give 
notice  of  them  to  whomsoever  I  might  leave  at  the  island. 
Having  selected  three  of  the  young  gentlemen  and  twelve 
of  the  crew,  I  placed  them  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Read,  the  acting  second  lieutenant,  appointed 
him  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  the  following  instructions : — 

"  The  public  service  requiring  my  temporary  absence, 
with  the  ship,  from  Cape  Frio,  it  is  my  directions  that 
you  rigidly  adhere  to  the  following  instructions. 

"  Yon  are  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  stores  left  on 
the  island,  whether  public  or  prjvate  property,  as  in 
your  immediate  charge  for  tho  time  being,  and  you  will, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  make  a  correct  list  of  them, 
and  take  especial  care  thereof,  so  that  no  part  be  stolen 
or  wasted :  and  you  will  also  keep  a  correct  account  of 
whatever  may  be  used  during  my  absence. 

**  You  will  correspond  with  me  whenever  opportunity 
shall  offer,  keeping  me  informed  of  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  your  situation  as  for  the  present  in  charge  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  the  Lightning  has  been  employed, 
directing  your  letters  to  me,  or  in  my  absence  to  the 
senior  officer ;  and  should  any  thing  of  particular  im- 
portance occur,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  send  Mr.  Jolly 
overland  with  the  communication,  should  there  be  no 
other  immediate  means  of  which  you  can  avail  yourself. 
Your  particular  attention  must  be  given  to  keep  up  that 
good  understanding  which  has  hitherto  existed  between 
us  and  the  natives,  and  they  are  not  on  any  account  to 
be  molested  in  their  fishing  or  other  avocations  at  the 
island.  Ijook-out  men  are  constantly  to  be  kept,  but  not 
on  any  account  the  appearance  of  an  armed  guard. 

<*  It  is  not  probable  that  you  will  be  molested,  but, 
should  the  Brazilian  authorities  at  all  interfere,  you  must 
not  resist  beyond  remonstrance,  but  that  firmly,  and  re- 
fer them  to  our  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

**  You  will  proceed  in  rigging  the  cable,  according  to 
the  plan  given  you,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit, 
but  not  on  any  account  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  diving- 
bell.  A  rigid  discipline  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  there  is  to 
be  as  little  absence  from  the  island  as  possible. 

**  You  will  keep  a  correct  journal  of  your  proceedings 
as  well  as  of  all  occurrences  during  my  absence,  and 
forward  the  same  to  me  by  every  opportunity,  always 
retaining  a  copy  thereof.  The  great  value  of  the  stores 
remaining  on  the  island  rendering  it  necessary  that  you 
should  be  left  in  charge  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
to  protect  them  as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  duty  above 
pointed  out,  the  young  gentlemen,  and  men  named  in 
the  margin,  will  remain  with  you  accordingly." 

We  sailed  on  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  30th, 
with  112,000  dollars  on  board,  which  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust I  sent  on  board  bis  majesty's  ship  Tribune,  being 
my  third  shipment 

Previous  to  our  leaving  Cape  Frio,  the  boats  had  suf- 
fered much  by  the  heavy  work  they  were  employed  on, 
and  were  too  few  in  number  for  the  service.  We  also 
wanted  a  large  and  strong  boat  to  convey  to  the  harbour 
the  guns,  anchors,  and  chain  cables,  which  I  contem- 
plated taking  up  as  soon  as  the  suspension  cable  should 
be  rompleted,  and  the  fine  weather  season  set  in.  With 
this  view  I  demanded  a  large  pinnace  which  had  been 
left  at  Rio  by  the  Warspite,  and  she  was  supplied  to  me 
by  the  order  of  Captain  Hamilton.    This  boat  had  been 
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assigned  to  me  in  the  month  of  May,  but  the  Adelaide 
was  unable  to  bring  her  to  us.  I  also  bought  a  whale 
boat,  so  that  we  were  now  pretty  well  off.  During  the 
month  of  July,  a  fever,  of  a  severe  remittent  character, 
again  occurred,  and  there  were  many  cases  of  severe 
catarrh,  besides  rheumatism ;  and  ulcers  continued  to  be 
numerous. 

^u§^t^.— Matters  being  arranged,  and  quiet  being 
restored  at  Rio,  I  received  directions  from  Captain  Ham- 
ilton to  resume  my  occupation,  and  sailed  on  the  23d, 
and  arrived  at  Cape  Frio  on  the  25th  of  August.  We 
were  exactly  a  month  absent,  and  the  relaxation  from 
incessant  labour  thus  afforded  had  done  us  all  much 
good.  My  general  health,  as  well  as  that  of  all  hands 
on  board,  was  greatly  improved.  We  had  gpt  rid  of  the 
jiggers,  and  the  ulcers  were  healed ;  we  were  no  longer 
lame  in  hands  or  feet,  and  the  rheumatism  had  in  a  great 
measure  left  us ;  in  short,  we  were  considerably  reno- 
vated. But  with  respect  to  the  poor  fellows  at  the  island, 
it  is  true  that  they  had  remained  perfectly  undisturbed ; 
but  I  shall  not  readily  forget  their  wretched  appearance 
when  they  came  down  to  meet  us  as  we  approached  the 
.  beach ;  they  were  in  a  most  miserable  plight,  every  toe 
and  foot,  and  almost  every  hand,  was  bound  up  with 
rope-yarns  and  rags ;  and  on  the  whole  they  reminded 
me  of  a  set  of  poor  creatures  whom  I  have  known  re- 
moved from  a  water-logged  vessel  at  sea,  after  having 
remained  on  the  wreck  for  a  very  long  time,  benumbed 
and  frost-bitten. 

On  leaving  the  island,  I  had  selected  the  most  healthy 
and  effective  of  my  crew  to  proceed  in  rigging  the  sus- 
pension cable,  which  they  had  exerted  themselves  to  do 
so  long  as  they  could ;  but  latterly  they  were  so  lame  as 
to  be  only  able  to  protect  the  machinery  and  stores.  Of 
course  they  were  immediately  removed  to  the  ship, 
where,  by  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Dabbs,  they  were  restored 
to  health. 

The  Lightning  was  placed  in  her  former  berth  and 
state,  and,  as  before,  three  fourths  of  the  crew  landed  at 
the  island,  but  we  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  before 
we  could  resume  our  operations  in  the  cove. 

Our  bell-launch  and  boats,  lefl  at  the  island,  were  so 
affected  by  the  sun  as  to  require  calking  and  other  ex- 
tensive repairs ;  the  huts  were  in  such  a  shattered  condi- 
tion as  to  need  almost  rebuilding.  The  air-hoses  had 
suffered  from  the  heat,  and  needed  refitting;  and  our 
wells,  or  rather  holes,  from  which  we  had  before  obtain- 
ed water,  were  filled  up,  and  had  to  be  dug  out.  We 
also  dug  others  at  Praya  de  Forno;  so  that  in  fact  all 
this  kind  of  woik  had  to  be  done  over  again.  The  three 
quarter  watches,  however,  being  landed  as  before,  by  the 
31st  we  had  the  bell-launch  repaired  and  Jaunched,  the 
bell  suspended  to  her  davit,  and  ready  for  working  when- 
ever the  weather  would  permit,  all  bands  being  anxious 
for  a  recommencement.  The  large  pinnace  was  hauled 
up  on  the  beach,  and  put  into  a  state  of  preparation  for 
work. 

September, — On  the  2d  of  September  we  were  again 
at  work  in  the  cove,  and,  as  had  been  expected,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bottom,  in  the  part  in  which  we  had  for- 
merly worked,  was  completely  altered,  large  rocks  having 
been  disturbed  by  the  sea  had  rolled  down  into  our  exca- 
vations, and  the  interstices  between  them  were  entirely 
choked  up  with  small  ones  and  rubbish  ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion we  were  remarkably  fortunate,  for  after  employing 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  removing  those  impedi- 
ments, and  not  at  all  expecting  to  find  any  treasure  for 
a  considerable  time,  for  some  days  at  least,  towards  the 
evening,  whep  the  bell  was  descending,  it  swung  over  a 
part  whence  a  large  rock  had  lolled,  and  the  bell-men 
espied  a  few  dollars  on  the  spot ;  and  on  further  examin- 
ation, by  digging,  they  recovered  several  thousands,  be- 
sides some  bars  of  silver ;  and  on  the  6th,  after  boring, 
and  by  means  of  a  hawser  and  purchase  to  one  of  the 
crabs,  removing  some  contiguous  rocks,  we  obtained  a 
consideiable  additional  quantity  of  treasure. 

While  at  Rio  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
trnscott  pump-hoses,  but  there  were  none  in  store,  and 
those  I  had  were  so  much  used  that  I  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive they  would  become  worn  out ;  I  therefore  bought 
a  quantity  of  canvass  and  leather  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  make  other  air-hoses.  With  the  leather 
I  entirely  failed,  in  consequence  of  its  quality  being  so 
bad,  although  I  got  the  best  that  could  be  procured  ;  but 
by  particular  attention  in  making  them,  and  saturating 
the  canvass  well  with  a  compoAtion,  which  after  various 


experiments  I  had  made  by  compounding  numerous  in- 
gredients, I  succeeded  tolerably  well;  those  thus  made 
being  used  on  very  favourable  occasions,  or  when  the 
others  required  repair.  On  the  6th  we  bored  and  fixed 
the  lewises  in  a  rock  estimated  to  weigh  twelve  tons, 
which,  by  means  of  the  hawsers  and  purchases  hove  on 
by  two  crabs,  was  turned  over ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
bored  two  others,  but  did  not  attempt  to  remove  theiOt 
but  employed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  taking  up 
ballast  and  shot,  a  quantity  of  copper  bolts  and  iron 
work,  and  some  treasure. 

The  improved  health  of  my  officers  and  crew,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  boats,  enabled  me  to  put 
a  strong  par^  to  work  on  the  suspension  cable,  and  it 
was  now  fast  advancing  towards  completion;  but  the 
finding  of  proper  situations  for  the  principal  fastenings 
was  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and. difficulty,  and  proved 
most  vexatious  and  disappointing,  in  consequence  of  the 
quality  of  the  rock,  the  exposure  of  which  to  the  atmo- 
sphere caused  it  to  split.  By  blasting  and  other  means, 
we  had  removed  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  from 
the  cliffs,  and  repeatidly  found  what  we  considered  to 
be  perfectly  solid  parts,  fbr  the  securities,  and  bored  holes 
and  fixed  numerous  bolts  therein ;  but,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  numberless  cracks  appeared  diverging  in  all 
directions  from  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to  exca- 
vate farther,  and  seek  other  places;  however,  we  at 
length  succeeded,  had  them  completed,  the  cross  cable- 
guys  attached,  and  the  cable  hove  up  to  its  situation, 
which,  with  the  guys,  formed  a  cross  over  the  cove,  one 
end  of  the  cable  being  secured  to  a  bower  anchor  sunk 
on  the  northeast  cliff,  and  the  other  having  a  large 
thimble*  spliced  in  the  end  of  it,  with  four  parts  of  the 
Lightning's  chain  stream  cable  for  a  lanyard,  each  part 
reeving  through  a  separate  bolt,  and  two  nine  and  a  half* 
inch  pendants,  hitched  and  seized  on  below  the  thimble, 
with  dead-eyes  and  lanyards,  the  whole  forming  a  sort 
of  crow-foot,'!'  and  set  up  to  bolts  fixed  in  the  southeast 
cliff,  a  little  outside  the  spot  where  the  Thetis's  crew 
landed,  contiguous  to  which  a  platform  was  mcile,  and 
a  crab  placed,  for  the  facility  of  altering  the  height  or 
position  of  the  cable  if  requisite ;  the  guys  were  one  of 
nine  and  a  half  inch,  and  another  of  eight  inch,  leading 
to  the  west  peak,  and  two  similar  ones  directly  opposite 
to  them ;  there  being  in  each  situation  a  platform  and 
crab  for  working  them,  so  that  the  point  of  suspension 
of  the  bell  might  be  placed  over  any  part  we  wished  to 
work  in. 

For  the  four  following  days,  though  the  wind  was 
from  the  eastward,  the  sea  was  so  disturbed  that  we  weie 
unable  to  do  any  thing  in  the  cove,  but  this  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  putting  our  huts  into  a  tolerable  state  of 
repair.  On  the  12th  we  again  got  to  work,  and  succeed- 
ed in  removing  the  two  large  rocks  we  bored  on  the  6th, 
and  recovered  some  treasure  and  stores;  but  towards 
the  evening  the  wind  blew  very  strong  in  gusts  from  the 
northeastward,  the  current  through  the  gut  was  more 
strong  than  I  had  ever  known  it  before,  and  the  swell 
increased  in  the  cove,  which  induced  me  to  leave  it  much 
sooner  than  usual.  We  managed  to  tow  the  bell-launch 
into  the  gut,  and  to  lay  out  a  warp,  but  a  sudden  gust 
broke  it,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  current  and  wind 
carried  her  out  seaward  to  such  a  distance  as  caused  us 
great  uneasiness  as  to  her  safety.  The  pinnace  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  take  the  air-pump  from  her  for 
security,  to  proceed  to  the  island  with  it,  and  after  land- 
ing it,  to  bring  another  grapnel  and  two  warps,  while 
all  the  other  boats  took  the  launch  in  tow  to  enable  her 
te  hold  her  situation.  As  we  had  not  any  additional 
grapnel  besides  the  launch's  moorings,  the  pinnace  was 
considerably  delayed  in  taking  it  up ;  she  however  re- 
turned before  the  launch  had  got  into  a  greater  depth  of 
water  than  forty  fathoms,  and  we  fortunately  were  en- 
abled to  anchor  her.  The  wind  having  by  this  time 
increased  to  a  gale,  and  the  gusts  through  the  gut  being 
very  heavy,  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  rest  a  short  time, 
after  which  we  resumed  our  exertions,  by  towing  and 
warping  at  the  same  time;  and  the  wind  somewhat 
abating,  we  got  her  to  her  moorings  by  half  past  ten  at 
night,  all  hands  being  completely  exhausted  by  exertion, 
and  having  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  for  if  she  had 


*  An  iron  ring,  made  concave  on  the  outside  for  the 
rope  to  fit  into. 

j-  Numerous  ropes  diverging  from  one  particular 
point. 


drifted  out  beyond  the  smooth  water  and  the  shelter  the 
land  afforded,  the  sea  was  certainly  too  heavy  for  her  to 
have  eontended  against  it ;  and  having  no  sail,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  encumber  her  with  one  while  used  as  a 
beU-boat,  she  must  have  been  lost.  On  the  following 
day,  notwithstanding  it  still  blew  a  fresh  gale,  with 
heavy  gusts  firom  the  northeastward,  we  were-  at  work 
in  the  cove  at  an  early  hour,  and  during  the  first  part  of 
the  day  took  up  shot,  copper  bolts,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles of  stores,  and  in  the  afternoon  brought  the  suspen- 
sion cable  for  the  first  time  into  use  in  removing  a  large 
rock,  under  which  was  some  treasure.  The  wmd  con- 
tinuing to  blow  strongly  in  the  evening,  the  beU-laonch 
was  left  in  the  cove  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having 
her  driven  to  sea  again.  On  the  14th  we  removed  an- 
other large  rock,  and  experienced  the  benefit  of  the 
cable,  for  it  afforded  us  great  facility  in  this  descriptioB 
ef  work,  which,  now  that  sickness  had  again  so  redoced 
our  number  of  working  hands,  was  a  material  object  to 
us.  From  being  more  perpendicular  to  the  weight,  rocks 
were  much  more  easily  turned  over  by  a  purchase  fnm 
the  cable  than  by  one  from  the  clifib  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  but- in  sooie  cases,  when  the  object  to  be  remoted 
was  of  very  great  weight,  and  required  to  be  shifted  frr 
away,  we  used  both  at  the  same  time. 

We  had  frequently,  while  in  the  cove,  been  amoied 
by  the  sight  of  numerous  whales  in  the  distance,  none 
of  them  having  come  near  enough  to  causa  any  ku; 
but  on  one  occasion,  the  close  approach  of  one,  which  I 
estimated  to  be  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  produced  a 
feeling  somewhat  beyond  amusement.  This  huge  folk 
came  to  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  mouth  of  the  cove, 
when,  as  I  suppose,  being  surprised  by  the  abrupt  impedi- 
ment presented  by  the  part  of  the  cliff  below  the  water, 
he  suddenly  tum^  round  and  went  to  some  little  dii- 
tance  ofi^  but  soon  returned,  and  crossed  several  tiaiei, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  find  a  passage  through ;  this  esueed 
us  considerable  apprehension,  for  if  he  had  happened  to 
enter  the  cove,  on  discovering  that  the  depth  of  water 
suddenly  decreased,  and  that  he  was  endossd  on  three 
sides,  he  might  have  become  alarmed,  and  in  his  coofiD- 
sion  just  as  easily  have  smashed  our  boats  to  pieces  sod 
set  us  all  swimming,  as  he  could  have  disperMd  a  thosl 
of  herrings ;  this  wouki  have  beea  *'  no  joke ;"  be  went 
away,  however,  without  offering  any  naolestation  to  our 
peaceful  occupation.  Having  observed  several  Uiige 
lumps  onhb  back  when  he  rose  to  blow,  I  was  indooed 
to  row  after  him  in  my  gig  to  examine  their  nature,  end 
discovered  that  they  were  large^  putrid  ulcers,  which  I 
presume  might  have  been  occasioiied  by  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  a  whaler's  lance  or  harpoon,  or  perhaps  by  dieease, 
unless  indeed  there  are  such  insects  as  tea  figgtn. 
Although  we  were  not  by  any  means  desirous  of  the 
presence  of  sueh  a  visiter  as  the  aliove,  there  were  others 
which  were  by  no  means  uninteresting.  Shoals  of  por- 
poises, bonito,  and  other  large  fish,  constantly  came  into 
the  cove,  and  darted  round  about  and  between  the  botts 
in  pufsuit  of,  and  feeding  on,  the  millions  of  smsUfiy 
with  which  the  sea  is  replete ;  while  just  without,  hun- 
dreds of  boobies*  were  skimming  above,  and  evei; 
minute  darting  down  from  a  great  height,  and  diving  to 
obtain  food  f^om  the  same  source ;  and  the  watchful  and  - 
voracious  man-of-war  birds  awaiting  their  arrival  on  the 
surface  to  seize  from  them  the  food  they  had  thus  pro- 
cured. Besides  these,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  other 
sea  fowl  congregated  in  immense  numbers,  and  seme  of 
them  of  beautiful  plumage,  each  kind  approaching  the 
coast  at  a  particular  reason  of  the  year;  these  afforded 
very  agi^eable,  and  indeed  interesting  objects  to  the  eye. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevailing  southwesterly  wind*, 
the  swell  from  that  quarter  had  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ency that  it  required  several  days  of  northeasterly  winds 
to  quoU  it  sufficiently  to  admit  of  our  working  in  the 
cove ;  and  consequently  at  this  period  our  progreii  m 
the  recovery  of  the  stores  and  treasure  was  much  more 
tordy.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  on  the  33d, 
when  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  stage  hoag 
to  the  cable,  and  a  purchase  rove  for  the  hrge  bell,  from 
the  15th  to  the  29th  inclusive,  we  were  prevttited  gomg 
out  with  the  boats,  but  we  bad  no  want  of  eroployment 
during  the  intermediate  time.  The  wear  and  tear  of  our 
boats,  stores,  and  implements  for  boring  and  remofing 


«  A  sea  biid,  so  named  fipom  the  drcumstancs  of  rt« 
firequently  alighting  on  the  ship  and  imm^Uttely  nm% 
asleep. 
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rocki,  and  digging  for  storetf  and  treasure,  were  very 
great,  and  the  replacing  some,  and  repairing  others,  kept 
the  artiBcers  fuily  employed ;  the  air-pumps  and  hoses 
were  examined  and  put  into  good  order ;  the  large  stage, 
siDttlar  to  that  lost  with  the  derrick,  was  made  for  the 
•ospension  cable,  and  the  gear  fitted  for  it ;  the  cable 
was  boTo-higher  up,  and  the  guys  regulated  ;  the  great 
weights  which  had  been  removed  by  them,  and  the  effect 
of  the  sun  having  caused  them  to  stretch,  the  boats' 
moorings  were  examined  and  regulated ;  the  store  huts 
were  cleaned  but  and  the  stores  reairanged;  sawyers 
frere  employed  in  cutting  j>lank  for  repairing  boats  and 
other  necessary  purposes ;  a  quantity  of  recovered  storte 
was  flipped  on  board  the  Adelaide  and  sent  to  our 
government  store-house  at  Rio ;  and  the  large  bell  being 
completed^  was  taken  down  to  the  beach  and  placed  in 
readiness  to  be  put  into  the  boat  to  carry  it  to  the  core ; 
besides  all  which,  there  was  the  never-failing  occupation 
^  of  repairing  our  huts.  These  were  our  employments  at 
the  island,  while  thoee  afloat  were  a  general  clearing  and 
examination  of  the  ship,  and  gun  and  other  exercises  of 
portions  of  the  crew. 

On  the  85th  we  weie  visited  by  a  heavy  storm,  that 
blew  over  the  cutter  which  was  hauled  up  on  the  beach 
for  repair,  and  also  very  much  damaged  our  huts,  and 
consequently  increased  our  work.  At  leng^,  on  the 
30tb,  we  got  to  the  cove  and  hung  the  large  bell  to  the 
cable,  and  with  the  small  one  continued  removing  rocks 
and  rubbish,  taking  up  quantities  of  copper  and  iron 
bolts,  iron  knees,  and  various  other  articles,  such  as  bal- 
last and  shot,  and  some  treasure.  During  September, 
the  namber  of  persons  attacked  by  catanh  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  preceding  month,  and  the  com- 
plaint assumed  a  serious  character,,  being  frequently  ac- 
companied by  enlarged  tonsils,  from  which  the  persons 
so  afiiected  were  very  slow  in  recovering;  there  were 
also  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  besides 
bovrel  complaints  and  ulcers,  as  usual. 

OcUber, — On  the  6th  of  October,  we  attempted  to 
remove  a  rock  which  we  supposed  to  weigh  ten  tons, 
^  but  afler  breaking  one  five  and  a  half  inch  hawser  twice, 
and  another  once,  we  failed  for  the  present.  In  the  afler- 
noon,  although  the  wind  was  off  the  land,  a  heavy  swell 
suddenly  set  in  to  the  cove,  and  drove  us  from  our  em- 
ployment there. 

On  the  8th,  all  the  gear  immediately  attached  to  the 
large  bell  was  completed ;  and  I  made  an  addition  to  the 
rigging  of  the  suspension  cable.  In  consequence  of  its 
being  guyed  by  the  cross-cable  guys  from  the  western 
peakt  the  outer  or  sooth  end  of  the  cable  was  not  exact- 
ly in  a  line  with  the  purchase-fall  leading  up  to  the  main 
clifll^  so  that  when  a  heavy  strain  was  hove  on  the  pur- 
"  chase,  the  crown,  or  point  of  suspension  of  the  cable, 
was  drawn  over  towards  the  eastern  corner  of  the  cove ; 
now  this  change  of  position  was  not  of  the  least  im- 
portance in  removing  rocks  or  other  heavy  bodies,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  in  working  the  bell  it  was  very  material, 
indeed,  because  when  the  cable  became  released  from 
the  weight  by  the  bell  being  landed  on  the  bottom,  the 
point  of  suspension  would  immediately  deviate,  and 
therefore  whenever  a  strain  was  again  brought  on  the 
purchase  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it,  the  bell  would  be 
drawn  partially  on  its  side  to  the  great  peril  of  the  bell- 
men. To  remedy  this  defect,  I  attached  the  Lightning's 
hempen  stream  cable  to  the  suspension  cable,  at  a  few 
fiithooM  distant  from  the  crown,  the  other  end  bebg  car- 
ried out  and  set  up  with  a  lanyard  and  dead-eyes  to  some 
bolts  placed  at  nearly  the  extremity  of  the  south  peak, 
and  this  acting  as  a  jumper,*  was  in  a  great  measure  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  I  have  described.  By  means  of  span- 
guys  attached  to  the  bell,  that  on  the  north  side  from  the 
suspension  cable,  on  the  south  from  the  jumper,  and  on 
the  east  and  west  from  the  cross  cable  guys,  it  could  be 
placed  on  any  part  of  the  bottom,  within  a  space  of  forty 
ieet  square,  without  any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
suspension  cable.  In  the  course  of  our  work,  we  had 
at  various  time  discovered  the  anchors,  chain-cables,  and 
many  of  the  g^uns,  but  had  no  boats  to  spare  that  were 
of  sufllicient  strength  and  burthen  to  take  them  into  the 
harbour,  and  even  if  we  had  had  one,  the  weather  and 
state  of  the  sea  had  been  so  precarious  and  uncertain, 
that  we  ooold  not  have  ventured  to  do  so ;  but  we  were 
DOW  much  better  off;  the  suspension  cable  was  admir^ 

*  A  rope  fixed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one 
hauled  on. 


ably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them,  and  the 
large  pinnace  which  I  brought  from  Rio  was  strengthen- 
ed and  otherwise  fitted  for  carrying  them.  Thus  we 
were  prepared  for  taking  them  up  and  bringing  them 
into  the  harbour ;  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  have  a 
convenient-  position  for  landing,  and  also  for  shipping 
them  on  board  any  vessel  that  might  be  appointed  to 
take  them  to  England. 

From  what  I  have  alieady  stated  of  the  beach  belo^ 
our  encampment,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  we  had 
placed  the  guns  and  anchors  there,  they  very  soon  would 
have  been  buried  in  the  quick  fine  sand,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  rudder  and  other  articles ;  I  therefore  determin- 
ed on  a  spot  about  midway  between  the  gut  and  the 
beach,  alongside  of  the  rocks,  where  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  the  boats  to  lie,  and  there  was  a  tolera- 
bly flat  part  upon  which  to  place  them ;  but  though  this 
was  the  best  situation  that  could  be  found,  still  there 
were  numerous  detached  rocks  close  to  the  shore  which 
rendered  the  placing  of  the  boat  between  them  extreme- 
ly dangerous  whenever  there  was  any  swell.  Having 
long  since  determined  on  this  place,  I  had,  amongst 
other  prearrangements,  cut  down  a  number  of  trees  high 
up  the  hills,  brought  the  timber  down,  and  exposed  it  to 
the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  beach,  and  it  was  now 
seasoned.  With  this  I  directed  a  derrick  fifty  feet  long 
to  be  made,  and  a  party  of  excavators  were  immediately 
set  to  work  to  level  a  platform  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  the  landing-place,  for  placing  a  crab  to  work  the 
purchase,  and  for  fixing  the  different  securities,  while  the 
blacksmiths  prepared  the  iron-work.  From  the  9lh  to 
the  11th,  inclusive,  wo  recovered  a  considerable  quantity 
of  treasure  by  the  usual  modes,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
strong  from  the  northeastward,  and  the  current  ran  so 
rapidly  through  the  gut  to  seaward,  that  we  could  not 
get  the  launch  in,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  her  in  the 
cove  on  each  night ;  but  at  half  past  three  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  the  wind  suddenly  falling  light,  we 
went  hastily  out  with  the  other  boats  to  tow  her  in,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  people  were  em- 
ployed in  heaving  the  suspension  cable  higher  up  and 
regulating  the  gear,  as  it  had  again  greatly  stretched 
from  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

From  the  first  moment  that  I  had  found  it  necessary 
that  wo  should  live  on  shore,  I  had  always  been  appre- 
hensive of  the  jealousy  of  the  Brazilian  government 
with  regard  to  our  remaining  long  on  the  island,  and  it 
had  been  my  constant  study  to  avoid  any  thing  likely  to 
give  offence.  To  such  an  extent  did  I  act  on  this  feeling, 
that  I  would  not  allow  even  a  flag  of  any  description  to 
be  used,  although  a  communication  by  signal  with  the 
Lightning  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  us 
on  many  occasions,  and  would  also  have  saved  the  time 
and  work  of  sending  a  boat  to  or  from  her ;  and  so  care- 
ful had  I  been,  not  to  show  the  least  appearance  of  mili- 
tary possession,  that  I  would  not  allow  the  sentry  guarding 
the  treasure  even  to  carry  a  musket  or  bayonet,  but 
merely  a  stick,  and  I  had  unceasingly  and  successfully 
endeavoured,  by  courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  natives 
whenever  we  came  in  contact  vrith  them,  to  conciliate 
their  good  feeling.  Notwithstanding  all  this  foresight 
and  precaution,  I  had  frequent  communications  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  from  the  senior  officer  in  his 
absence  from  the  station,  that  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  expressed  to  our  minister  at  what  was  called 
the  occupation  of  the  island,  and  I  was  called  on  for  ex- 
planations. First  I  was  accused  of  interrupting  the 
fishing,  and  cutting  the  wood,  and  had  to  show  by  charts 
and  otherwise  that  the  former  could  not  be  the  case,  for 
the  cove  was  not  amongst  the  parts  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  fishing  in,  and  that  they  came  to  pursue  that 
avocation  whenever  they  pleased,  and  sold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fish  to  us  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  could 
possibly  obtain  any  where  else.  Then  it  was  said  that 
I  had  built  houses,  and  I  was  directed  to  explain  whether 
they  were  of  tvood  or  $tone — many  a  shattered  consti- 
tution hears  testimony  on  this  point.  Amongst  the 
numerous  orders  I  received  on  this  subject  was  the  ex- 
traordinary one  that  I  should  state  **  what  were  the 
private  expenditures  of  myself,  officers,  and  crew,"* 
and  lastly  was  brought  against  me  the  more  serious 
charge  of  having  **  taken  exclusive  possession  of  the 


*  I  do  not  mention  this  in  the  tone  of  complaint. 
Captain  Hamilton  considered  it  necessary,  and  gave  the 
order  with  great  courtesy. 


island,  and  built  a  fort."  This  was  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  passed  over  without  notice :  the  Brazilian 
government  bad  therefore  directed  the  municipality  of 
the  city  of  Cape  Frio,  distant  about  nine  miles,  to  come 
and  see  if  such  were  the  case,  and  now  in  accordance 
with  these  directions  I  was  visited  by  some  of  them.  Of 
this  I  had  no  previous  intimation  whatever,  and  war 
therefore  completely  taken  by  surprise ;  however,  when 
their  approach  was  announced  to  me  as  "  a  number  of 
respectable  gentlemen  coming,"  I  immediately  suspected 
something  of  the  kind,  and  hastened  to  the  beach  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  as  soon  as  they  landed,  immediately 
attended  them  to  my  hut.  The  moment  they  entered  it, 
astonishment  was  evident  in  every  countenance,  for  they 
had  expected  to  find  a  village  composed  of  comfortable 
houses.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  bad  by  this  time  ac- 
quired a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, just  sufficient  to  understand  them,  for  there  was 
not  one  of  them  could  speak  a  word  of  English ;  and 
after  loading  me  with  more  **  IIoBtrfsimos"  than  I  ever 
had  heaped  on  me  before,  or  perhaps  ever  shall  again, 
tbey  very  soon  let  me  know  who  tbey  were  and  their 
business,  to  the  effect,  that  it  had  been  represented  to 
the  government  that  I  had  taken  exclusive  possession  of 
the  island,  and  prevented  the  person  who  rented  it  of 
the  government  from  fishing,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  it ; 
that  I  had  constructed  a  fort,  and  had  large  guns  there; 
and  that  they  were  directed  to  come  and  examine  into 
those  circumstances. 

I  told  them  that  their  arrival  afforded  me  great  satis- 
faction, as  I  could  readily  prove  to  them  how  utterly  void 
of  foundation  these  statements  were,  and  that  I  was  re- 
joiced that  the  investigation  was  confined  to  such  com- 
petent judges  as  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Cape 
Frio,  and  taking  especial  care  not  to  be  outdone  in 
**  Ilustrisimos,"  said,  that  after  a  long  row  in  their  boat 
in  the  sun,  they  would  find  the  ascent  up  the  hill  and 
descent  over  the  cliffs  fatiguing,  and  recommended  their 
talftng  some  refreshment,  which  they  readily  accepted, 
and  we  then  proceeded  to  business  on  the  different  points, 
seriatim.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  subject  of  <*  exclusive 
possession,"  there  was  no  difficulty,'for  it  happened  that 
there  were  some  of  the  natives  from  Pray  a  de  Anjou  at 
the  island  at  the  time,  to  whom  I  appealed,  and  they 
immediately  bore  a  ready  testimony  that  there  had  been- 
no  obstruction  whatever  to  the  fishing,  or  their  coming 
to  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  various 
commodities,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and  that  I  had 
always  been  very  kind  to  them,  so  that  that  matter  was 
at  once  done  with.  I  next  conducted  their  «  worships" 
to  the  platform  on  the  main  cliff,  that  they  might  ex- 
amine my  fortijication.  Here  they  were  completely 
puzzled  to  know  of  what  use,  at  such  a  distance  off,  all 
the  crabs,  capstan,  and  such  a  quantity  of  rope,  could 
be  in  getting  up  money  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
order  to'explain  this  difficulty,  I  urged  them  to  advance 
to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  look  over  at  the  suspension 
cable,  when  they  all  approached  just  far  enough  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  diving-bell,  which,  as  we  were  not  at  work, 
was  hanging  to  it,  but  they  then  simultaneously  halted ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  them  to  go  further,  and  take 
a  more  satisfactory  view,  that  they  might  be  certain 
there  were  no  guns  any  where  thereabout ;  at  length  I 
took  hold  of  the  arm  of  a  little  dark  man  who  appeared 
much  more  anxious  than  the  rest,  and  leading  him  to 
the  breastwork,  persuaded  him  to  look  over  while  I  ex- 
plained the  machinery  to  him  for  the  information  of  the 
whole,  to  whom  he  frequently  referred,  and  they  were 
all  much  amu^iod ;  but  while  he  was  looking  over,  he 
was  surprised  by  a  peculiar  sound,  and,  appealing  to  the 
rest  of  the  party,  said  he  heard  cannon,  then  looking  at 
me,  asked  earnestly  where  it  was. 

At  the  base  6f  the  cliff  is  a  deep  chasm,  into  which, 
whenever  there  was  much  swell  in  the  cove,  the  sea 
rushed,  and  caused  a  report  which  by  a  stranger  to  the 
place  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  cannon ;  this  was 
heard  by  the  crew  of  the  Thetis,  and  by  them  considered 
to  be  signal-guns,  and  on  this  occasion  it  attractet  the 
attention  of  my  Brazilian  fnend,  and  excited  the  anxiety 
which  produced  his  enquiry ;  I  told  him  what  it  was, 
but  he  was  very  skeptical,  for  he  could  not  at  all  make 
out  how  water  could  produce  such  an  effect.  I  was 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  above  simple  statement, 
for,  independently  of  my  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  language,  one  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  best  method  of  untying  the  Gordian 
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knot  as  to  explain  philosophicallj  to  him  the  cause  and 
effect.  I  however  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  me 
down  the  zigzag  road  and  rope-laddera  t/a  near  the  bottom 
of  the  clifi^  bat  this  was  i>oliteIy  declined.  I  hive  al- 
Yeady  stated  that  the  hawse-pieces  of  the  Thetis  were 
fitted  with  rollers  and  fixed  on  the  brink  of  the  clitf ;  it 
certainly  had  the  appearance  of  a  batteiy  in  miniature, 
the  hawse-holes  being  the  embrazures ;  to  this  I  called 
their  attention,  and  assured  them  that  it  was  the  only 
fort  I  had  constiucted  at  the  island,  which  excited  their 
mirth,  but  set  their  minds  quite  at  ease  on  that  subject. 
I  now  urged  them  to  go  round  to  the  northwest  and 
southeast  clifis,  and  examine  the  other  parts  of  our  work, 
but  when  they  reached  the  southeast  crab,  which  was 
near  two  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  sea,  and 
the  intervening  declivity  between  which  and  the  south 
peak  being  very  steep,  they  declined  going  farther. 
Having  satisfied  them  on  this  point  of  their  investiga- 
tion, and  found  that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  joke,  I 
told  them  that,  as  they  had  seen  a  specimen  of  my  forti- 
fications, I  would  now  show  them  where  I  made  the 
cannon,  and  they  followed  me  to  the  workshop.  Here 
were  boat4>uilders,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  sawyers, 
employed  at  their  various  trades,  and  shoemakers  and 
diving-bell  men  making  and  repairing  air-hoses,  together 
forming  a  very  busy  scene :  they  walited  round  the  place, 
examining  eviiry  corner,  and  merely  remarking  that  we 
were  carrying  on  all  sorts  of  trades,  expressed  themselves 
satisfied,  and  vere  about  to  retire ;  I  however  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  not  go  until  they  had  sedn  our 
great  gun;  this  again  excited  their  surprise,  and  they 
looked  round  with  scrutinising  curiosity  and  then  at  each 
other,  as  if  to  ask,  Where  can  this  great  gun  be  ?  In 
order  to  give  them  ocular  demonstration,  I  attached  to 
the  large  air-pump  a  length  of  hose,  and  drove  a  wooden 
plug  firmly  into  the  other  end ;  then,  by  putting  four 
men  to  work  the  pump,  the  pressure  of  air  became  so 
great  as  to  force  the  plug  out,  and  drive  it  with  great 
violence  against  the  end  of  the  hot,  and  to  cause  a  report 
somewhat  loader  than  that  of  an  air-gun ;  the  effect 
startled  them  a  little,  but  they  were  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  laughed  heartily.  I  afterwards  conducted 
them  to  the  different  huts  and  every  other  part  of  the 
establishment  they  wished  to  visit,  and  having  ordered 
dinner  to  be  prepared  daring  our  peregrinations,  invited 
them  to  partake  of  such  entertainment  as  the  miserable 
accommodation  of  my  hut  would  afford.  Luckily  I  had 
recently  received  a  supply  of  eatables  from  Rio,  and  was 
well  off  in  my  stock  of  wine,  beer,  dec. ;  the  fare,  there- 
fore, was  by  no  means  to  be  thought  lightly  of,  and  they 
gave  good  proof  that  such  was  their  opinion  in  their 
relish  for  Gamble's  preserved  soups  and  meats,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  wash  down  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  champagne,  port,  ale,  and  porter ;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  a  set  of  fellows  enjoy  themselves  more.  We 
drank  **  William  the  Fourth,"  "  Pedro  the  First,"  and 
*•  The  municipality  of  Cabo  Frio"  sufficiently  uproar- 
iouiily,  and  having  settled  these  and  all  other  matters, 
towards  sunset  they  expressed  their  perfect  satbfaction 
with  the  reception  they  had  met  with  and  the  attention 
I  had  paid  them,  declared  there  was  not  the  least  cause 
of  complaint  against  me,  and  above  all  that  /  had  not 
fortified  Cape  Frio  j  and  after  the  exchange  of  many 
compliments  between  us,  they  retired  in  at  least  as  good 
humour  and  spirits  a#  when  they  arrived.  It  may  readily 
be  supposed  that,  as  I  had  not  much  knowledge  of  the 
Portuguese  lan^ruage,  I  had  rather  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
form ;  however,  by  the  help  of  a  good  deal  of  Spanish, 
a  little  French,  and  less  Portuguese,  I  plumed  myself  on 
hnving  managed  the  business  rather  creditably.  I  sub- 
sequently heard  that  four  of  them  had  gone  to  Kio  de 
Janiero,  and  made  a  favourable  report.  Amongst  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoyance  and  trouble  I  had 
experienced  on  this  head,  I  had  in  the  month  of  May 
complained  to  the  villagers  of  Praya  de  Anjou  that  there 
must  be  some  very  mischievous  persons  amongst  them, 
who4faad  made  false  representations  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  and  that  if  such  conduct  was  continued  we 
must  decline  any  further  intercourse  with  them ;  they 
expressed  their  sincere  regret  at  the  circumstance,  and 
immediately  drew  up  a  declaration  as  follows :  "  We, 
inhabitants  of  Praya  de  Anjou  in  Cape  Frio,  declare 
that  we  have  no  grounds  whatever  of  complaint  a«rainst 
the  officers  or  crew  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Light- 
ning, Captain  Thomas  Dickinson,  nor  have  we  been  in 
the  least  annoyed  by  them."   This  was  signed  by  twenty- 


five  of  the  principal  residents.  I  wrote  to  Don  Antonio 
Garcia  da  Rosa  Terra,  the  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
district,  and  enquired  of  him  as  to  the  complaints,  and 
he  answered  that  none  had  come  to  him.  I  also  found 
out  the  renter  (arrematante)  of  the  island,  and  paid  him 
the  amount  of  a  year's  rent,  which  satisfied  him ;  and 
at  length,  by  theso  means  and  through  the  final  enquiry 
of  the  municipality,  I  was  relieved  from  a  most  vexatious 
correspondence. 

Up  to  the  18th  the  weather  continued  exceedingly 
unfavourable,  and  we  gave  great  attention  to  the  repair- 
ing and  manufacturing  of  air-hoses,  and  on  the  I7th 
tried  a  new  one  with  the  small  bell  in  the  harbour ;  it 
answered  tolerably  well,  and  was  frequently  used  after- 
wards when  the  others  required  repairing ;  but  I  never 
succeeded  in  discoveiing  a  composition  that  would  render 
canvass  thoroughly  air-proof,  when  under  the  strong 
pressure  of  an  air-pump. 

On  the  19th  the  large  bell  first  came  into  use  from  the 
suspension  cable ;  the  sea  was  too  much  disturbed  for 
the  small  one,  and  I  therefore  chose  the  occasion  in  order 
that  the  test  might  be  -the  more  decisive ;  we  continued 
working  it  until  almost  noon,  when  the  increase  of  swell 
obliged  us  to  discontinue.  As  we  expected,  the  inferiority 
of  the  cable  to  the  derrick  was  obvious  enough :  the 
pendulousness  of  the  former,  occasioned  by  the  swell 
acting  against  the  bell-purchase,  and  its  elasticity,  from 
the  great  distance  between  the  two  ends,  and  the  weight 
suspended  from  it,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult,  even 
with  the  assbtance  of  the  four  guys,  to  land  the  bell 
exactly  on  any  particular  spot  required,  but  which  with 
the  derrick  could  be  done  with  considerable  exactness. 
We  subsequently  worked  the  large  bell  on  four  other 
days,  and  recovered  some  treasure.  On  the  25th  we 
were  employed  in  surveying  the  preventer  net,  and,  as 
of  course  would  be  the  case,  it  was  found  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  sea,  never  having  been  of  the  slightest  utility ; 
even  the  chain-cable  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  was 
broken. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  had  been  wishing  to  give  the 
people  a  day's  relaxation  from  the  routine  of  toil  and 
danger,  and  fixed  on  the  21st  of  October,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  for  a  thorough  holiday,  should 
the  weather  be  such  as  to  prevent  our  submarine  opera- 
tion9 ;  a  good  dinner  for  all  hands  was  of  course  a  prin- 
cipal object  on  the  occasion,  and  with  this  view  I  bought 
a  large  pig,  which  had  now  been  in  course  of  fatting  for 
about  two  months^  and  by  the  contributions  of  all  hands 
had  been  brought  to  excellent  condition,  and  weighed 
about  thirteen  score.  Until  within  about  a  week  of  the 
designed  gala-day  I  did  not  express  what  my  intentions 
were,  and  numerous  were  the  speculations  as  to  what 
the  captain  intended  to  do  with  the  *<  great  hog ;"  but 
80  soon  as  they  were  known,  piggy  became  a  greater 
object  of  attention  than  ever,  and  the  anniversary  was 
looked  forward  to  with  a  twofold  interest.  The  day 
arrived,  but  disappointment  with  it;  for  the  sea  and 
weather  admitted  of  our  working  the  large  bell  from  the 
cable  all  that  and  the  two  following  days,  so  that,  from 
these  and  other  circumstances,  we  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  deferring  the  feast,  though  I  rather  regretted 
it,  for  there  was  evidently  a  little  excitement  at  the  pros- 
pect ;  but  the  calls  of  duty  were  paramount  to  those  of 
amusement,  and  we  continued  our  routine  until  the  26th, 
when  some  unfavourable  weather  became  the  harbinger 
of  piggy's  death,  and  he  was  accordingly  executed  shortly 
after  daylight  in  the  morning  in  the  presence  of  all  hands. 
My  great  point  in  the  matter  was  to  have  something  out 
of  the  common  way,  and  therefore  I  determined  on  a 
barbecue,  and  told  the  people  that  they  must  manage  to 
roast  the  pig  whole;  This  was  a  complete  puzzler  for 
them ;  they  said  little,  but  looked  a  great  deal  from  me 
to  the  pig,  and  from  the  pig  to  roe,  some  with  doubtful, 
others  with  inquisitive  countenances,  and  some  scratched 
their  heads  in  a  way  which  indicated  a  greater  feeling  of 
despair  than  they  ever  evinced  under  the  most  untoward 
circumstances  during  the  whole  period  of  the  enterprise ; 
finding,  however,  that  I  really  intended  what  I  said,  they 
set  their  heads  to  work  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  and 
afler  breakfast  commenced  preparations  for  roasting ;  it 
was  amusing  enough  to  see  the  numerous  shifts  and 
contrivances  they  had  recourse  to:  some  were  for  having 
two  triangles  formed  of  sticks  similar  to  those  used  for 
culinary  purposes  by  gipsies,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
a  long  pole  between  them  to  hang  the  pig  to  lengthwise, 
while  the  fire  was  to  be  made  tmdenieatb  him ;  but  this 


would  not  answer,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  turning 
so  heavy  a  weight ;  others  wished  to  hang  him  by  the 
head  to  a  single  triangle,  but  this  would  notdo,bec&aw, 
from  the  great  length,  the  nether  end  would  ht  doablj 
done  before  the  other  end  could  be  warmed  by  the  fire.  I 
Many  other  ways  were  thought  of,  but  all  were  unta^ 
eessful,  for  they  could  not  hit  on  any  thct  would  ensuTs 
the  pig  being  either  wholly  dressed,  or  protected  from 
the  sand  which  every  gust  of  wind  blew  up  from  the 
beach.  In  this  dilemma  they  announced  their  fiulurc, 
and  appealed  to  me  for  advice,  for  they  began  to  tbiok 
that  delay  was  dangerous :  but  even  in  this  trifling  mat- 
ter we  had  a  resource.  Although,  as  amusement  wsi  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  I  wished  to  put  their  ingenuity 
a  little  to  the  test  (and  there  were  sef  eral  amongst  them 
who  on  other  occasions  had  shown  themselves  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  way),  I  had  a  plan  in  reserve  Cor 
at  once  relieving  them  from  their  double  difficulty,  which, 
notwithstanding  it  was  very  simple,  was  still  equally 
efficacious.  It  was  this :  the  remains  of  the  large  diving- 
bell  which  was  sunk  when  the  derrick  was  lost,  but  ai 
before  stated  was  subsequently  recovered,  was  lying  on 
the  beach ;  this  was  beaten  out  into  its  original  shape, 
and  a  round  hole  made  in  the  bead  of  it ;  it  was  ibm 
placed  sideways  on  two  rows  of  iron  ballast  arranged 
for  the  purpose  about  two  feet  high ;  a  triangle  of  itoot 
sticks  was  fixed  in  the  sand  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  the  bilboe  bolt  (happily  very  Kttle  odio- 
wise  used  in  the  Lightning),  serving  as  a  spit,  was  throet 
through  the  pig  longitudinally,  one  end  resting  on  the 
triangle  and  the  other  in  the  hole  in  the  head  of  the  bell, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  case  or  oven,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  effectually  kept  off  the  sand ;  and  a  fire  being 
made  under  and  on  all  sides  of  it,  the  heat  stroek  through 
and  roasted  the  pig  in  a  way  that  might  be  envied  by 
any  roaster  that  wa*  ever  spitted  by  the  hands  of  a  fiiM- 
rate  cook,  and  I  may  add  that  the  celebrated  Quia  never 
ate  his  most  delicious  cut  with  better  zest  than  that  with 
which  our  porker  was  devoured.  The  object  of  my  is- 
tention  was  accomplished :  the  day  was  passed  m  fan  j 
and  frolic;  cheerfulness  and  festivity  pervaded  eveiy 
one,  and  our  gracious  sovereign  never  had  bis  health 
drunk  with  three  more  loyal  or  hearty  cheers  than  were 
given  by  the  crew  of  the  Lightning  at  Cape  Frio  on  that 
occasion. 

On  the  26th  also  I  made  my  fourth  shipment  by  the 
Lyra  packet,  in  value  about  ninety-six  thousand  dollars. 
On  the  31st  we  brought  the  large  bell  in  from  the  oove, 
for  we  found  that  the  cable  could  be  turned  to  a  far  more 
advantageous  account  by  using  it  principally  for  re- 
moving very  large  rocks.  I  therefore  began  on  the  CdI- 
lowing  new  plan : — By  means  of  the  small  bell  a  rock 
was  bored,  the  lewises  fixed,  and  the  large  bell-purchase, 
with  a  double  pendant  of  five  and  a  half  inch  rope  at- 
tached to  one  of  them,  and  a  five  and  a  half  inch  hawser, 
with  a  purchase  leading  from  one  of  the  crabs  to  the 
other.  The  rock  being  first  lifted  from  the  bottom  by 
the  cable^purchase,  was  guyed  from  its  original  poalion 
by  the  hawser  from  the  crab,  then  lowered  down,  and  the 
lewises  released  by  means  of  the  small  bell;  anod>er 
rock  was  then  bored  and  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  bell-men  commenced  working  in  the  spot  whence 
the  former  one  was  removed,  white  the  cable  was  io  ope- 
ration in  displacing  the  latter,  and  in  this  way  we  worked 
very  rapidly  whenever  the  weather  would  admit;  and  I 
always  took  care  to  have  a  rock  bored  in  advance,  so 
that  in  prospect  of  a  change  of  weather  we  could  fix  the 
lewises,  and  attach  the  purchases  and  remove  it  wbea 
we  were  not  able  to  go  out  with  the  boats.  In  pursoing 
these  measures  great  caution  was  necessary ;  first,  m 
ascertaining  that  the  rock  was  not  a  fixed  one,  and  next, 
that  it  was  not  of  greater  weight  than  our  gear  wooU 
bear ;  I  therefore  always  had  it  measured,  and  calcalated, 
as  nearly  as  its  position  would  enable  me,  the  number  (s 
cubic  feet  it  contained,  thence  deduced  the  weight,  and 
deducted  one  third  from  it  for  hydrostatic  pressure^ 
thus  knew  whether  the  strength  of  our  gear  was  eqw 
to  the  weight,  and  avoided  accidents  which  otherwise 
might  have  happened;  and  it  was  through  expedients  of 
this  nature  that  in  this  most  dangerous  service  so  few 
occurred ;  but  notwithstanding  such  precautioo  we  8o««^ 
times  carried  away  our  hawsers.  There  wm  another 
respect  in  which  the  suspension-cable  wras  of  much  in^ 
portance  to  us,  and  saved  the  people  from  a  great  deal  ox 
peril  and  toil,  and  me  also  from  a.  great  deal  ofanxieiy, 
which  a  vary  decUmDg  atate  of  iMtlth  Tendered  f»^ 
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ttry.  Wfienever  the  wind  blew  Btrongly  through  the 
got  end  rendered  it  difficult  to  oppose  it  with  the  bell- 
boDoh,  we  always  suspended  the  small  bell  to  the  cable 
ibr  the  night,  and  the  launcb  being  thereby  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  it,  the  difficulty  of  rowing  into  the  har- 
lioQr  in  a  great  measure  ceased. 

During  this  month  the  number  of  persons  suffering 
from  ulcers  considerably  diminished,  hut  cases  of  catarrh 
and  liver  complaints  continued  to  occur,  though  the  sick- 
list  was  comftoratrvely  greatly  reduced,  as  it  amounted 
in  the  whole  but  to  eighteen. 

^(tvemier, — ^On  the  Ist  of  November  we  attempted 
to  remove  a  larger  rock  than  any  previously  removed, 
but  the  lewises  broke,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  we  made 
another  effort,  with  increased  strength  of  gear,  but  foiled 
from  the  seme  cause.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  be 
content  with  merely  turning  it  over,  but  our  success  was 
not  l*y  uiy  means  commensurate  with  the  labour,  for  but 
little  treasure  was  found  under  it ;  and,  indeed,  for  some 
time  past,  there  wa^*  not  any  great  prospect  of  our  re- 
covering mudv  more ;  but  we  had  so  frequently  found 
some  in  parts  where  we  little  expected  it,  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  .disinclination  to  perseverance  in 
flearching. 

B J  this  time  every  one  of  us  had  suffered  front  disease 
in  some  shape  or  other,  and  I  feel  ceruin  that  all  who 
read  tbb  narrative,  up  to  the  present  period  of  it,  will 
readily  admit  that  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
ualtitodinous  operations  and  occupations  it  sets  forth, 
and  the  exposure  and  privation  consequent  thereon,  to- 
gether with  the  equally  necessary  duty  of  attending  to 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  my  ship  and  crew,  were 
quite  enough  for  the  most  robust  constitution  ;  but  how- 
ever great  I  had  felt  the  oppression  of  bodily  fatigue, 
and  the  distressing  vicissitudes  of  weather,  they  were 
bj  no  nteans  equal  to  the  oppression  I  sufiered  mentally. 
I  waa  forced  into  a  correspondence  of  a  most  troublesome 
nature  .with  private  individuals,  which  brought  on  me 
■uch  a  quantity  of  writing  as  was  impossible  for  me  to 
accomplish  during  the  short  intervals  I  could  snatch  from 
duty  in  the  day-time ;  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
devote  to  it  that  {tortion  of  my  time  which  should  have 
been  given  to  refection  and  rest ;  and  it  consequently 
frequently  happened  that,  after  rising  at  half  past  three 
in  the  morning,  and  directing  and  superintending  the 
work  in  the  cove,  and  being  employed  otherwise  until 
late  at  night,  I  have  sat  up  writing  until  one,  and  even 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  this  eicess  of  exertion,  and 
the  constant  state  of  excitement  which  by  such  circum- 
stances I  was  kept  in,  was  too  much  for  me ;  and  my 
health,  which  had  for  some  time  been  far  from  good,  at 
length  yielded  to  their  pressure.     I  became  quite  inca- 
pacitated from  continuing  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
fatiguing  duties  of  the  operations,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Dabbs,  on  the  6th,  went  on  board  the  Lightning,  as 
affording  me  a  belter  chance  of  recovering  than  I  could 
have  in  a  miserable  hut  on  the  island.    A  few  days' 
quietude  were  evidently  beneficial  to  me,  and  I  appeared 
to  be  recovering,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  severe  form 
of  dyseuiery,  which  for  some  days  resisted  all  the  mea- 
sures employed  for  my  relief,  and  reduced  me  to  a  state 
of  the  most  imminent  danger,  in  which  I  remained  for 
four  days,  when  a  favourable  change  took  place  ;  I  gradu- 
ally recovered,  and  resumed  my  duties  at  the  island. 
On  the   16th  the  harbour  derrick  was  completed  and 
erected  in  the  place  assigned  for  it,  and  we  now  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  state  of  the  sea  to  commence 
taking  up  the  anchors,  guns,  and  chain-cables ;  but  at 
present  it  was  in  so  constantly  a  disturbed  state,  that  we 
dared  not  venture  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  we  continued,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  work,  to  remove  a  great  many  rocks,  and  perse- 
vered in  digging  about  in  various  parts,  but  little  treasure 
was  found ;  the  whole  of  the  22d  was  therefore  devotAi 
to  a  thorough  survey  of  the  cove  by  the  first  lieutenant 
and  master ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Delafons  was  par- 
ticolarly  fortunate,  having  found  five  large  bars  of  silver, 
weighing'three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  in  the 
depth  of  eleven  fiithoms  water,  and  in  a  different  part 
from  any  in  which  we  had  before  discovered  treasure  ; 
he  also  dug  down  by  the  side  of  a  very  large  rock  and 
two  others  of  smaller  magnitude,  and  found  some  dol- 
lars ;  and,  from  other  circumstances,  we  considered  that 
there  must  be  a  great  many  under  them. 

On  the  26th  we  removed  one  of  the  smaller  rocks  and 
met  with  a  iavoorable  result,  and  the  large  one  was 


bored  for  removing  on  the  first  favourable  occasion. 
During  the  whole  month  we  had  but  seven  days  on 
which  we  could  work  in  the  cove,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  refitting  the  ship,  examining  and  repairing  the 
boats  and  gear,  regulating  the  suspension-cable,  examin- 
ing and  repairing  the  fastenings,  and  giving  our  huts  a 
thorough  repair,  which  they  were  much  in  want  of. 
We  unfortunately  had  now  again  an  increasing  sick- 
list  ;  there  were  several  bad  cases  of  inflamed  liver,  and 
the  number  of  complaints  before  mentioned  as  being 
prevalent,  and  with  which  we  had  been  less  seriously 
affected,  now  increased,  and  assumed  a  very  obstinate 
and  troublesome  character.  The  number  on  the  sick-list 
amounted  to  twenty. 

December,— We  were  unable  to  work  until  the  9th  of 
December,  on  which  day  Lieutenant  Decbamps,  who 
had  recently  joineil,  descended  in  the  bell,  and  continued 
the  survey  commenced  by  Lieutenant  Delafons  and  Mr. 
Pope,  and  likewise  found  some  treasure  ;  however,  our 
great  point  now  was  to  remove  the  large  rock  and  the 
smaller  ones  examined  by  the  latter  officers ;  accordingly, 
the  following  day  we  succeeded  in  displacing  them,  and 
found  a  mass  of  treasure,  on  which  we  worked  when- 
ever we  were  able,  and  on  the  15th  had  taken  up  to  the 
value  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  from  a  space  not 
more  than  eight  feet  square.  On  the  following  day  we 
removed  two  other  rocks  and  found  some  treasure ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  swell  increased,  and,  in 
attempting  to  lower  the  bell  between  the  rocks,  it  was 
forced  violently  against  one  of  them,  and  a  hole  burst 
high  up  in  it,  through  which  the  sea  rushed  ;  the  signal 
was  immediately  made  for  more  air,  and  the  greatest 
possible  force  was  applied  to  the  air-pump,  but  still  the 
signal  was  rapidly  repeated,  which,  of  course,  indicated 
that  something  was  the  matter ;  orders  were  therefore 
given  to  raise  the  bell,  and  oh  its  arriving  at  the  surface 
it  was  found  that  the  belUmen,  with  their  accustomed 
intrepidity,  had  remained  until  they  were  nearly  up  to 
their  shoulders  in  water,  and  had  had  a  very  narrow 
escape,  as  we  were  working  in  very  deep  water  at  the 
time.    The  bell  was  repaired  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

On  the  19th  we  had  a  thorough  search  in  the  cove, 
but  with  comparatively  little  success. 

The  commander  in  chief  having  returned  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius, 
sent  for  me,  and  on  the  20th  I  proceeded  to  him  in  the 
Adelaide,  being  at  the  time  in  very  bad  health.  I  was 
absent  till  the  30th,  then  returned  in  the  Pigeon  packet, 
and  resumed  my  duties;  and  I  should  be  glad  could  I 
add,  under  more  comfortable  feelings.  During  my  ab- 
sence, although  every  exertion  had  been  made,  little 
treasure  was  found,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
ship's  equipment  had  been  taken  up.  I  had  now  to 
lament  the  loss,  for  the  present,  of  two  important  aids  in 
our  work ;  namely,  Mr.  Jones,  the  carpenter,  and  John 
Leary,  the  blacksmith,  who  were  on  board  the  ship  very 
ill,  and  continued  so  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

On  the  31st  I  made  my  fifth  shipment  by  the  Pigeon 
packet,  in  value  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  month  of  December  the  number  of  sick 
amongst  the  officers  and  crew  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent,  the  complaints  being  of  the  same  description  as 
before  specified,  but  of  a  very  severe  character;  the 
cases,  in  the  whole,  amounting  to  the  alarming  number 
of  forty. 

For  some  time  past  we  had  been  taking  up  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stores,  such  as  ballast,  shot,  crow- 
bars, chain-plates,  hammock-stancbeons,  copper  and  iron 
bolts,  &c.,  which  the  removal  of  rocks,  and  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rubbish,  had  left  exposed ;  but  no  treasure 
was  found  at  present  The  weather  had  hitherto  been 
of  a  nature  nqt  to  admit  of- my  venturing  to  send  in  the 
anchors  and  guns  in  such  boats  as  we  had,  even  if  we 
had  taken  them  up,  without  a  much  greater  risk  than 
their  value  would  justify. 

The  whole  of  the  suspension-cable  gear  having  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  examination,  and  having 
been  regulated  so  as  to  bring  the  purchases  immediately 
over  one  of  the  anchors,  we  were  quite  prepared  for  this 
work  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer. 
The  season  of  light  winds  had  arrived ;  the  current, 
which  caused  us  so  much  labour  and  anxiety  in  getting 
the  boats  through  the  gut,  was  consequently  less  rapid, 
and  the  unceasing  heavy  swell  which  had  from  the  first 
so  much  incommoded  us,  and  had  been  so  dangerous  to 


the  bell-men,  might  now  be  expected  in  a  measure  to 
subside. 

January. — On  the  10th  of  January,  1832,  the  swell 
was  very  much  less  than  heretofore,  particularly  the  un- 
der drafV  ;  the  wind  was  very  light  off  the  land,  and  in 
fact  every  thing  was  favourable  for  the  nature  of  the 
work ;  I  therefore  on  that  day  determined  on  commenc- 
ing it,  and  succeeded  in  taking  up  two  bower-anchors, 
which  were  got  safely  into  the  harbour ;  one  of  them 
was  landed  by  the  derrick,  but  towards  the  evening  the 
swell  increased  so  much  that  we  could  not  venture  to 
place  the  boat  between  the  detached  rocks  before 
spoken  off  and  consequently  could  not  land  the  second, 
but  it  was  placed  near  the  other  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  enterprise,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  one  of  ex- 
pedients and  contrivances,  and  on  this  occasion  we  were 
quite  put  to  our  shifts ;  for  the  launch  was  not  equal  to 
the  reception  of  an  cnchor  while  the  diving-bell  was 
suspended  to  her ;  we  therefore  managed  in  ibid  way, — 
as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  hove  up  by  the  cable-purchase 
high  enough  for  the  launch  to  be  placed  under  it,  the 
diving.bell  was  lowered  into  the  large  pinnace,  the  an- 
chor was  then  placed  in  the  launch,  the  bell  suspended 
to  the  cable,  and  the  former  boat  was  thus  left  available 
to  tow  the  latter.  On  the  11th  we  took  up  two  thirty- 
two  pounder  carronades,  when  our  hoses  became  leaky, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  cease  working  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  but  they  were  repaired  in  the  course  of 
the  night  and  following  day. 

Although  we  occasionally  had  some  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  yet  the  intense  heat  caused  such  a  great  evaporation 
that  our  pool  of  water  soon  became  very  low,  independ- 
ently of  which,  some  animals,  but  of  what  description 
we  never  could  discover,  took  the  liberty  of  using  it  at 
night  as  a  cold  bath,  so  that  we  were  in  a  measure  de- 
prived of  one  of  our  greatest  necessaries,  in  consequence 
of  which  some  hands  were  employed  in  digging  a  small 
reservoir  and  cutting  wood  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
it  over.  On .  the  22d  we  made  an  attempt  at  the  chain 
cables,  but  they  were  so  entwined  amongst  the  rocks, 
and  entangled  of  themselves,  that,  after  a  most  laborious 
day's  work  in  endeavouring  to  get  them  up  entire,  we 
failed.  Towards  the  evening  the  diving.bell  became 
leaky ;  in  fact  it  was  quite  worn  out  by  concussions 
against  the  rocks,  and  a  new  one  was  necessary,  which 
I  put  in  hand  under  lleans,  and  on  which  neither  he  nor 
his  party  ever  ceased  working  until  it  was  finished,  in 
thirty-six  hours  from  its  commencement ;  the  construc- 
tion, however,  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  tank  being 
in  a  measure  prepared,  and  the  strengthening  bars,  slings, 
dec,  of  the  •  old  bell  being  available  for  the  new  one, 
which  was  brought  into  operation  on  the  20th.  This 
was  the  fifth  diving.bell  that  wo  had  constructed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  25th  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
distant  lightning  to  the  westward,  which  usually  indi- 
cated a  change,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  from  the 
northeastward  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  launch 
into  the  harbour,  and  she  was  as  on  former  occasions 
moored  in  the  cove  with  a  watch.  The  weather  con- 
tinued in  this  state  until  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  when  it  became  exceedingly  threatening,  and  our 
exertions  were  suddenly  called  forth  to  save  the  launch. 
The  wind  fell  light  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  sky  be- 
caroo  as  quickly  completely  overcast,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  rapidly  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  All 
hands  were  immediately  called ;  the  launch's  crew  were 
sent  over  the  cliffs  to  be  conveyed  to  her  by  the  dingy 
(which  had  been  left  in  the  cove  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
munication), to  cast  off  the  warps  and  get  up  the  moor* 
ings,  while  the  other  boats  were  manned  with  all  speed, 
and  proceeded  to  the  cove  to  tow  the  launch  in.  By  tho 
time  we  got  through  the  gut  it  was  a  perfect  calm,  and 
the  night  was  so  dismally  dark,  save  during  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  how  near 
we  were  to  the  rocks,  except  by  guessing  at  the  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  white  surf  just  distinguishable 
through  the  deep  gloom.  We  had  not  reached  more 
than  half  way  to  the  cove  when  a  terrific  storm  burst 
over  oar  heads;  the  thunder  reverbrrated  in  eclioing 
peals  along  the  stupendous  cliffs  from  one  end  of  the 
island  coast  to  the  other,  in  a  continuous  roar  like  hun- 
dreds of  cannon,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  fol- 
lowing in  rapid  succession  affected  the  eye  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  could  scarcely  see  where  we  were  going, 
and  caused  the  rocks  to  appear  much  nearer  than  they 
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really  wete,  while  every  rising  swell  seemed  threatening 
to  cast  us  against  them.  The  whole  circomstances, 
taking  into  consideration  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
we  were  placed,  rendered  it  the  most  awful  and  appalling 
night  I  ever  experienced.  Fortunately,  however,  we  got 
the  launch  into  the  harbour  by  four  o'clock,  where  we 
had  scarcely  reached  before  the  wind  blew  very  strong ; 
this,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  storm 
having  subsided,  we  were  again  at  work  before  noon. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  heave  op  the  cables  whole,  I 
was  induced  to  adopt  another  plan,  which  was  by  un- 
shackling them  at  the  bottom  in  lengths ;  but  this  was  a 
most  irksome  job ;  the  forelocks  and  bolts  had  become  so 
oxidised  as  to  cause  the  bell- men  great  labour  in  remov- 
ing them,  which  was  much  increased  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  using  a  large  hammer  in  the  confined  space 
of  the  bell ;  still  they  succeeded,  and  by  these  means  we 
were  enabled  to  unreeve  the  lengths  singly  from  the  mass, 
and  they  were  thus  recovered  ;  but  the  taking  uf  of  the 
cables  was  decidedly,  when  the  length  of  time  it  occu- 
pied is  taken  into  consideration,  the  heaviest  work  in  the 
whole  undertaking,  rendered  the  more  so  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  force  through  sickness,  which  put  me  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  the  Lightning  with  only  six 
hands  besides  the  sick  and  convalescent  to  take  care  of 
her ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  I  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  health  of 
both  ofliccrs  and  crew,  the  number  of  cases  being  re- 
duced to  fifteen. 

February, — On  the  6lh  of  February  the  commander 
in  chief  arrived  in  his  majesty's  sloop  Pylades ;  he  came 
to  the  island  two  or  three  times,  and  walked  up  to  (he 
clifls,  and  also  went  to  the  cove  and  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  up  some  chain  cable.  He  sailed  for  Rio 
in  the  Adelaide  on  the  15th.  On  the  16th  we  took  up 
two  eighteen  and  one  twelve-pounder  long  guns,  which 
were  carried  to  the  harbour  in  the  pinnace  and  landed 
by  the  derrick. 

Like  all  the  other  plans  we  had  adopted,  the  harbour- 
derrick  answered  to  admiration,  but  in  landing  one  of 
the  guns,  a  rock  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  which  a  tackle 
was  led,  became  detached,  and,  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous fragments,  came  rolling  down  amongst  us,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  whole  party ;  but  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  similar  occasions,  being  constantly  on  the 
look-out,  we  were  fortunate,  and  escaped  without  loss  of 
life,  the  only  injury  occurring  from  the  accident  being  a 
few  cuts  and  bruises. 

The  number  of  sick  during  the  month  of  February 
continued  to  be  comparatively  small,  and  our  general 
health  to  improve. 

March, — On  the  1st  of  March  I  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  a  most  assiduous  and  able  officer,  Mr.  Dabbs, 
who,  although  he  had  not  been  liable  to  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  our  laborious  occupation,  yet  had  with  the  rest 
of  us  been  subject  to  the  same  exposure  and  the  other 
evils  of  residing  on  the  island ;  and  his  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  which  he  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
on  some  occasions  to  visit  them  every  hour  by  night  and 
(lay,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  an  assistant, 
had  brought  on  what  was  considered  to  be  a  complaint 
of  the  heart,  which  induced  him*  to  apply  for  a  survey 
on  himself,  and  I  accordingly  sent  him  to  Rio  for  that 
purpose. 

We  continued  on  all  favourable  occasions  taking  up 
guns  and  other  heavy  articles,  and  by  the  3d  we  had  re- 
covered twenty-seven  guns,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chain 
cables,  and  three  bower-anchors,  and  continued  recover- 
ing ballast,  shot,  and  other  stores.  Occasionally  a  little 
treasure  was  obtained  by  their  removal,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  from  the  previous  course  of  our  work  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected ;  still  we  persevered  in 
our  exertions  with  spirit ;  perseverance  was  our  motto, 
and  the  same  energy  pervaded  during  our  less  profitable 
work  as  had  existed  during  the  greatest  height  of  our 
good  fortune.  There  was,  however,  one  spot  in  particu- 
lar in  which  I  had  great  confidence  of  success.  During 
the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Dechamps  he  observed  a  few 
dollars  between  the  rocks  where  the  capstan  was  lying ; 
those  rocks  had  been  displaced,  and  some  treasure  dis- 
covered thereby ;  four  guns  also  were  uncovered,  which 
we  had  now  obtained,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March  the 
capstan  was  taken  up  ;  on  that  and  the  following  day  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  was  removed  ;  and  on  the  7th  and 
8th  some  more  treasure  was  found  in  a  part  from  which 


we  had  removed  several  other  guns;  the  place  from 
which  the  capstan  was  taken  was  quite  cleared,  and  here 
I  had  determined  to  have  a  thorough  examination  by 
digging,  feeling  assured  that  the  excavating  of  this  part 
would  produce  all  the  treasure  that  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  the  public  stores  which  had  been  seen 
were  recovered,  our  labours  were  drawing  to  a  close ;  but 
while  I  was  enjoying  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  a^speedy 
and  successful  termination  to  the  enterprise,  on  the  6th 
I  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  his  majesty's  sloop  Al- 
gerine,  with  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief  to  me 
to  resign  the  charge  to  Commander  the  Hon.  J.  F.  F.  de 
Rous,  of  that  sloop.  It  appears  that  the  admiralty  had 
been  led  to  think  that  no  more  property  could  be  rescued, 
aud  therefore  ordered  my  removal.  I  could  not  but  feel 
tbis  a  most  mortifying  circumstance.  I  had  been  the 
only  person  who  had  come  forward  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  the  large  property  which  was  considered  to  be 
irretrievably  lost ;  I  had  devised  the  whole  of  the  methods 
by  which  a  very  large  portion  of  it  was  recovered,  and 
in  giving  effect  to  them  I  had  endured  peril,  sickness, 
toil,  and  privation,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  year, 
to  the  injury  of  my  constitution  ;  and  the  work  was  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  plaything  compared  with  what  it  had 
been,  and  yet  I  was  not  allowed  to  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  deep  Interest  I  felt  in 
the  undertaking  remained  unabated,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
ensure  a  successful  termination  to  it  On  the  7th  I 
ordered  the  necessary  survey  on  the  stores  previous  to 
their  being  turned  over  to  the  charge  of  other  hands ; 
and  while  the  proper  officers  were  performing  this  duty, 
I  took  Commander  de  Roos  to  examine  the  air-pumps 
and  hoses,  store-houses  and  stores,  and  on  the  cliffs,  to 
inspect  the  various  fastenings  and  machinery,  and  afford 
him  every  minute  verbal  explanation  and  information 
respecting  the  operations  that  he  should  consider  would 
be  advantageous  to  him,  and  offered  him  the  perusal  of 
my  log-book,  that  he  might  abstract  from  it  any  thing 
that  he  might  think  useful,  in  fact,  to  make  him  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  whole  establishment.  Fortu- 
nately the  8th  was  a  very  favourable  day  for  pursuing 
our  operations  in  the  cove ;  I  therefore  ordered  Com- 
mander de  Roos  to  attend  there  with  his  officers  and  men 
to  witness  the  mode  of  working  the  bell,  and  receive 
various  instructions  thereon ;  this  was  repeated  on  the 
9th ;  and  being  most  anxious  that  there  should  not  be 
any  information  wanted  as  to  the  situation  of  stores  and 
treasure  still  remaining  unrecovered  in  the  cove,  although 
I  was  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health  at  the  time,  I  took  a 
bell-man  with  me  and  descended  to  take  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  bottom.  Immediately  on  reaching  it  we 
proceeded  to  the  place  from  which  the  capstan,  rocks, 
and  guns,  as  before  mentioned,  had  been  removed ;  here 
we  commenced  digging,  and  very  soon  found  a  great 
quantity  of  treasure  ;  in  fact,  in  a  space  of  several  square 
•feet  there  was  a  large  mass  of  it,  deeper  than,  by  loosen- 
ing it,  I  could  work  my  arm  down  into.  After  having 
sent  up  several  bucketfuls  of  it  I  proceeded  with  my 
survey.  With  a  feeling  which  I  thought  would  be  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  a  brother  officer,  I  did  not  continue 
to  take  up  tbis  treasure,  which  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to 
have  done  if  I  had  chosen,  but  left  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  successors,  observing  at  the  time  that  <*  the  world 
should  not  say  that  I  had  left  them  nothing  to  do  but 
the  labour  of  removing  rocks  and  rubbish."  The  sur- 
vey being  completed,  I  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day 
to  a  personal  scrutinising  examination  of  every  bolt, 
capstan,  and  crab,  bollard  and  other  fastening,  and  in 
short  every  part  of  the  apparatus,  to  satisfy  myself  that 
they  were  secure  and  in  good  repair.  I  selected  twenty  of 
my  mest  useful  men,  discharged  them  as  lent  to  the  Alge* 
rine,  and  drew  up  the  following  letter  of  instructions, 
which  I  delivered  to  Commander  de  Roos  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  and  then  resigned  the  enterprise  to  his 
charge  and  direction. 

Bit  Majetty't  Sloop  lightning,  Cape  Fno, 
lOth  March,  1832. 
Sir — Pursuant  to  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief, 
that  I  should  deliver  to  you  a  written  account  of  the 
state  of  the  enterprise  carrying  on  here,  I  am  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  remarks. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  cove, , 
and  the  position  of  the  various  stores  and  treasure  still 
remaining  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  have  tome  point  from 


which  all  directions  should  diverge,  and  I  therefore  con- 
sider the  stage  which  is  attached  to  the  suspension  cable 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  Immediately 
under,  and  for  a  considerable  space  on  the  southeast, 
southwest,  and  northwest  sides  of  it,  there  are  quantities 
of  shot,  ballast,  and  various  other  articles  of  ship's  equip- 
ment;-also  many  copper  bolts  strewed  about,  much  of 
which  is  recoverable,  although  a  part  is  so  jammed  be- 
tween, and  partly  covered  with  huge  rocks,  that  perhaps 
any  attempt  to  take  them  np  would  be  unavailing.    On 
the  southeast  side,  and  lying  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to- 
wards the  cliff,  is  about  twenty- five  feet  of  the  kelson, 
near  to  which,  and  on  the  sea-side,  is  a  part  of  the  bower 
chain-cable,  which  extends  thence  in  a  nearly  direct  line 
with  the  southeast  side  of  the  cove  towards  the  oater 
point ;  it  is  much  entangled  amongst  the  rocks,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  an  anchor  at  the  outer  end.  The 
chain-cable  to  which  the  net  was  attached  lies  acroM 
about  the  centre  of  the  cove.  At  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  western  comer  are  two  long  guns  and  a  carrooade. 
These  are  all  that  are  l^nown  of  at  present,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  but  few  more  are  recoverable. 
The  amount  of  treasure  stated  to  have  been  in  the  Thetis 
when  lost,  is  810,000  dollars,  of  which  I  have,  as  near  ai 
I  can  calculate,  taken  up  586,000 ;  there  therefore  ?»> 
main  still  224,000,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  I  thiok, 
may  be  found  in  the  spot  we  worked  in  yesteiday ;  for 
I  felt  much,  and  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
within  a  space  of  sixty  feet  square,  taking  the  northwest 
side  of  the  stage  for  the  southeast  side  of  such  square. 

The  feature  of  the  bottom  of  the  cove  is  very  irregu- 
lar, being  strewed  with  rocks  from  a  small  to  a  very 
large  size,  some  of  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  move, 
and  for  which  purpose  you  will  find  the  lewis  and  par- 
chase  the  most  available  means.  After  the  conversation 
we  had  together,  and  the  verbal  explanations  I  ba?e 
given  you  on  the  subject,  I  know  of  nothing  more  that 
I  can  say  for  your  guidance ;  but  should  any  thing  oc- 
cur to  you  which  will  further  assist  you,  I  shall  be  happj 
to  attend  to  it  at  your  suggestion.  ^ 

With  the  most  sincere  wbhes  that  you  may  bring  to 
a  termination  this  great  undertaking  with  as  much  8ao> 
cess  and  as  little  casualty  as  it  baa  been  commenced  and 
conducted  up  to  the  present  time, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Dickiksoit  (b),  Commander. 
The  Bon,  J,  F.  F,  de  Boot, 

Commander  B,  M.  tloop  Algerine, 

P.  8.  I  think  it  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
renter  of  the  island,  that  three  of  the  best  huts  which  I 
have  built  should  be*  lef^  standing  when  yoo  quit  the 
place. 

The  suspension  cable  and  all  its  gear  had  lately  un- 
dergone a  thorough  examination  and  refit,  and  wis  io 
an  excellent  state ;  all  the  boats  were  in  good  repair,  the 
diving-bells  were  nearly  new,  and  there  were  three  ai^ 
pumps,  which  with  the  air-hoses  had  recently  been  pot 
in  good  condition.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rock  bad  been 
excavated  from  the  clifls ;  and  roads  and  plstformi 
formed,  affording  facility  for  working  the  machinery,  and 
innumerable  bolts  and  other  fastenings  had  been  placed 
in  every  situation  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  rocks,  some  of  them  of  large  mag- 
nitude,  which  presented  serious  impediments,  bad  been 
removed  at  the  bottom,  and  rendered  the  working  of  the 
bell  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  before,  and  a  syatem  > 
of  operations  was  matured  which  the  experience  of  mort 
than  a  year  proved  to  be  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
effectual  one  that  could  be  pursued,  and  which  was  t^ 
tended  with  unexampled  success ;  and  the  most  f«voa^ 
able  period  of  the  year  for  continuing  the  work  wai 
commenced.  , 

With  all  this  information,  and  all  these  means  ready 
provided,  together  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
twenty  excellent  men  who  had,  under  my  ^»I®^J"^ 
been  trained  to  the  use  of  them,  I  could  not  hot  fee  that, 
if  the  same  course  was  persevered  in,  a  ""^^f? /f^"' 
elusion  to  the  enterprise  must  be  the  result  Sull  1  a»- 
termined  on  remaining  in  the  harbour  for  three  days,  m 
order  to  afford  any  further  informauon  or  inalrocuons 
that  might  be  required,  and  to  be  assured  that  ete^ 
thing  was  going  on  well.  Immediately  on  Coromanfler 
de  Roos  assuming  the  direction,  hU  party  Mromeneea 
working  on  the  treasure  I  had  discovered  dnnog  my 
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sQrrey,  and  continued  during  our  sojourn  in  the  harbour 
to  take  up  thence  the  value  of  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
lacB  a  day,  and  on  the  return  of  my  people  I  had  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  my  anticipatians  were  real- 
ised, for  they  informed  me  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  treasure  they  recovered  subsequently  to  my  quitting 
was  taken  from  thb  spot.  On  the  11th  I  received  a 
letter  as  follows  from  Commander  de  Roos. 

IBt  Me^etty't  Sloop  Algerine,  Cape  Frio, 
lUh  March,  1832. 

Sir — ^I  beg  to  avail  myself  of  the  offer  contained  in 
yoor  letter  ^  yesterday,  to  attend  to  any  suggestion  or 
eDquiiy  which  may  occur  to  me  in  furtherance  of  the 
important  service  on  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  em- 
ployed. 
/  I  have  to  inquest  that  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  fur- 

nish me  with  any  plan  or  plans  of  the  cove,  which  you 
or  any  of^your  officers  may  possess,  pointing  out  such 
parts  as  have  been  worked  by  you,  and  the  spots  where 
the  most  valuable  of  hb  majesty's  stores  and  other  pro- 
perty may  be  supposed  to  remain. 

I  aliall  be  obliged  to  yon  for  an  abstract  from  your 
jonmal  of  the  wind,  weather,  and  swell  in  the  cove,  in 
Che  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July  last. 

I  shall  also  thank  you  to  inform  me  of  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  renter  of  the  island  *,  and  if  any  terms 
have  bean  entered  into  between  your^lf  and  that  indi- 
▼iduaL 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  wishes  expressed  at  the  end 
of  yoar  letter ;  I  already  feel  much  pleased  with  my  pre- 
eent  auccees,  and  I  am  very  sanguine  for  the  future. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
bamble  servant, 

J.  Frxdk.  F.  Db  Roos,  Commander. 
71»  Commander  TTiomtu  Dickinton, 

IT,  M.  S.  lAghtning, 

^  To  this  I  replied  on  the  I2th :— 

Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  am 
moat  willing  to  afibrd  you  any  further  information  and 
mssiatance  in  my  power ;  but  it  appears  strange  to  me, 
after  the  clear  description  of  the  cove  which  I  have 
given  you,  both  verbally  and  written,  that  you  should 
atill  feel  at  a  loss  as  to  the  situation  of  bis  majesty's 
atores,  and  other  property  which  still  remsin  in  it. 

\  In  a  sute  of  health  very  ill  adapted  to  such  aa  under- 

taking, I  descended  in  the  diving-bell,  and  surveyed  the 

'  bottom,  expressly  for  your  information,  and  in  order  to 

resign  to  you  the  direction  of  the  enterprise  under  as 
advantageous  terms  as  I  possibly  could,  the  result  of 
that  survey,  as  well  as  information  derived  from  the  bell- 
inen,  is  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  and 
my  having  placed  you  in  the  situation  I  did,  whence 
yon  might  immediately  proceed  to  the  recovery  of  a 
large  part  of  the  treasure  as  well  as  stores,  is  one  proof 
that  the  instructions  and  description  I  have  given  you 
thereon  are  sufficient  for  your  guidance.  With  respect 
to  the  abstract  you  wish  for,  I  am  surprised  that  you  did 
not  avail  yourself  of  my  offer  of  my  log,  from  which  you 
might  have  abstracted  any  thing  you  pleased ;  but  I  do 
not  think  any  information  you  might  have  derived  there- 
from, as  to  wind  and  weather,  would  be  of  any  use,  they 
are  so  uncertain — and  I  would  therefore  recommend  you 
to  guide  your  management  by  an  unceasingly  anxious 
watchfuhiess :  this  has  been  my  system.  However,  by 
a  refereiM»,  I  find  that  the  northeasterly  and  easterly 
winds  (which  are  those  during  which  I  have  been  most 
able  to  work  the  bell)  have  blown  as  follows :  in  March 
aeven,  April  seventeen.  May  seventeen,  June  twenty, 
and  July  sixteen  days,  in  1831.  ButI  wish  to  impress 
on  your  mind,  not  to  take  this  as  a  rule  for  the  present 
year.  The  renter  (arrematante)  of  the  island  resides 
at  the  village  of  Praya  de  Anjou  ;  his  name  is  Miguel 
Borges.  I  have  never  seen  him  but  once,  and  then  for 
a  very  short  time.  I  have  made  enquiry,  and  believe  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied,  up  to  the  present  time.  He  bears  a 
very  bad  character ;  and  I  should  therefore  advise,  that 
whatever  you  may  have  to  do  with  him,  should  be 
through  the  medium  of  the  juiz  de  pas  (magistrate)  of 
the  district. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Thoxas  Dickiitson  (b).  Commander. 
To  Commander  the  Hon.  J.  F.  F.  De  Roos, 
H.  M.  Sloop  Algerine. 


Feeling  that  nothing  more  could  possibly  be  wanting 
from  me,  I  sailed  on  the  Idth  for  Rio,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  14th — myself,  officers,  and  crew,  having  suffered 
very  much  in  health,  many  with  shattered  constitutions ; 
and  poor  Delafons  fell  a  victim  to  this  most  severe  ser- 
vice. That  excellent  and  amiable  young  man  died  at 
the  instant  of  letting  go  the  anchor,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  signal  for  his  departure  from  the  world.  On  my 
return  from  Rio,  in  December,  I  found  him  in  a  very 
weak  state,  from  excess  of  fatigue,  and  repeatedly  urged 
him  to  go  on  board  to  recruit  his  health ;  but  he  evidently 
expected  promotion  would  accrue  to  him  from  his  exer- 
tions ia  so  arduous,  hazardous,  and  important  a  service, 
and  always  replied  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  insist  on 
hb  quitting  bis  duty  at  the  island,  as  he  felt  that  his 
situation  of  first  lieutenant  called  on  him  to  bear  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  be  should  soon  be  better.  To  this 
wish,  so  zealously  and  urgently  expressed,  1  for  some 
time  conceded ;  but  at  length,  seeing  that  be  was  fast 
declining,  ordered  the  surgeon  to  take  him  off  to  the 
Lightning — whence  he  never  was  removed,  until  taken 
to  his  grave,  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  squadron, 
and  buried  with  the  usual  honours. 

On  the  23d,  I  made  my  sixth  and  last  shipment,  by 
his  majesty's  ship  Maidstone,  of  the  value  of  about 
sixty-four  thousand  dollars,  making  in  the  whole,  five 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one,  and  the  Algerine  subsequently  recovered  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred — 
making  about  fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  whole  property 
sunk.  We  also  recovered  a  large  quantity  of  govern- 
ment stores,  of  the  value  of  about  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Any  officer  of  right  feeling  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  agreeable  act  of  a  superior 
than  that  of  settuig  forth  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
those  serving  under  him ;  and  on  this  point  I  had  an 
ample  field  for  gratification.  But  I  felt  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  enterprise,  the  numerous  difficulties  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  during  the  space  of  fourteen  months, 
presented  so  many  instances  of  collective  and  individual 
merit,  that  1  could  not  compass  them  in  the  space  of  an 
ordinary  public  letter  sufficiently  to  do  justice  to  my 
officers  and  crew.  And  being  most  anxious  that  their 
deserts  should  be  known,  where  I  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  be  appreciated,  I  drew  up  a  concise  narrative  of 
our  operations,  and  delivered  it,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  lo  be  forwarded  by  him  for 
the  information  of  my  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, in  order  that  they  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  This  was  an  agreeable 
public  duty.  Nor  can  I  here  resbt  the  pleasure  of  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  praiseworthy  conduct  of  those  per- 
sons by  whose  extraordinary  and  united  efibrts  this  most 
singular  service  was  achieved ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  general  impression  of  its  hopelessness,  they  entered 
upon  in  a  spirit  of  undauntedness,  which,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  its  continuance,  never  forsook  them, 
and  at  all  times  exhibited  a  resolution  to  contend  against 
obstacles  which  threatened  difficulty  and  duration,  and 
required  great  labour  and  perseverance  to  surmount — 
they  underwent  the  severest  toil,  fatigue,  and  disease, 
with  invincible  patience,  and  unwearied  fortitude.  And 
during  the  whole  protracted  period  of  such  a  complica- 
tion of  disasters  and  constant  pjrivation  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  they  demonstrated  that  intrinsic  firmness 
which  was  requisite  for  the  consummation  of  so  hazard- 
ous and  laborious  an  undertaking ;  throughout  the  whole 
signalising  that  intrepidity  of  charactei  for  which  the 
naval  professbn  has  at  ail  times  been  renowned. 

[jSTote  by  the  Editor  of  Waldie't  S.  C.  i.— Captain 
Dickinson  at  this  place  refers  to  an  appendix,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  treasure,  as  recovered  by  him  daily,  at  Cape 
Frio,  between  the  31st  of  March,  1831,  and  the  9th  of 
March,  1832,  a  period  of  nearly  a  whole  year.  This 
appendix  forms  a  large  tabular  view  of  the  daily  receipts, 
which,  aa  it  would  scarcely  interest  the  reader,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  omitting.  It  is  pleading,  however, 
to  contemplate  the  summing  up  of  the  table,  and  to  know 
that  this  meritorious  officer  recovered  no  less  a  sum  than 
Five  hundred  and  eighty^ght  thoutand  eight  hundred 
and  one  dollars.] 

In  this  narrative,  I  have,  perhaps  inadequately,  but  at 
least  faithfully,  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  service,  the 


circumstances  under,  and  the  means  by  which,  it  was 
accomplished ;  and  thereby  shown  'how  great  results 
may  be  attained  by  the  well  directed  and  united  efforts 
of  a  small  body  of  men.  So  far  my  task  has  been  an 
agreeable  one,  and  here  would  have  terminated,  were  it 
not  that  there  remains  a  duty  to  myself,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which,  however  unpleasant,  I  diall  not 
flinch,  until  I  have  made  it  clear  to  the  members  of  my 
profession  and  the  public,  that  I  am  fully  entitled  to  the 
merit  I  have  assumed,  as  the  originator  and  contriver  of 
the  enterprise,  and  that  I,  and  no  other  person,  was  enti- 
tled to  that  character ;  nor  until  I  have  removed  an  im- 
pression, which  I  fear  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
brother  officers  who  have  not  made  themselves  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  I  could  have 
prevented  the  vexatious,  tedious^and  expensive  litigation 
in  which  the  salvors  were  involved.  In  handling  this 
subject,  I  hop^not  to  be  considered  as  being  solely  actu- 
ated  by  an  angiy  spirit — my  great  object  being,  by  a  fair 
statement  of  facts,  and  references  to  documents,  to  de- 
fend myself  from  the  charge  of  litigious  feeling,  and  to 
prove  that  I  was  justified  in  taking  the  position,  since 
legally  confirmed. 

With  this  view,  I,  in  the  first  place,  assert  that  salvage 
is  a  reward  for  personal  services  exerted  in  the  rescue  or 
recovery  of  property  ;  and  secondly,  thai  salvage  service 
differs  from  the  ordinary  services  of  naval  co-operation, 
such,  for  instance,  as  joint  capture,  where  the  mere  being 
in  sight  entitles  a  vessel  so  situated  to  share  with  the 
actual  captor :  for,  *<  in  respect  of  salvage  services, 
there  is  not  known  in  law  any  such  principle  as  con- 
structive  assistance ;  but  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
admiralty  court,  in  awarding  salvage,  has  heretofore 
been  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  fatigue,  anxiety,  de- 
termination to  encounter  danger,  spirit  of  adventure, 
akill,  and  dexterity,  and  especially  danger  and  hazard  of 
life  exercised  and  incurred  by  actual  salvors,  and  no 
others."  Now  this  being  the  nature  of  salvage,  as  I  was 
advised,  could  I,  without  depreciating  the  services  of  my 
officers  and  crew,  no  less  than  my  own,  consider  myself 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  principal  salvor  1  a  title 
so  indisputable  that  I  surely  cannot,  by  the  most  unpro- 
fessional of  my  readers,  be  accused  of  presumption  in 
assuming  it,  particularly  when  that  title  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  two  solemn  decisions :  still  it  vaa  denied 
me — and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  a  competitor,  not 
merely  for  the  honour,  but  for  the  reward. 

Immediately  on  our  first  success  in  the  recovery  of  the 
treasure,  I  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Samuel,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  whom  I  had  some 
previous  knowledge,  offering  to  become  my  agents ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  firm  came  to  Cape  Frio  on 
the  subject.  It  appearing  to  me  to  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  appointed,  on  behalf  of  the  salvors,  some 
competent  person  at  Rio,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
insurances  on  the  transmission  to  England,  of  the  pro- 
perty saved,  and  for  general  objects,  we  were  induced  to 
appoint  Messrs.  Samuel,  Phillips  &,  Co.,  as  our  agents 
at  Rio,  with  directions  to  communicate  and  act  with  our 
general  prize  agent,  Joshua  Woodbead,  Esq.,  of  London. 
The  first  proposition  of  the  firm  was,  that  the  property 
saved  should  be  sent  to  Rio,  and  thence  forwarded  by 
them  to  England :  and  in  the  next  place,  that  their  cor- 
respondents in  London  should  be  empowered  to  act  there 
on  our  behalf;  both  of  which  proposals  met  with  a  posi- 
tive refusal — it  being  my  determination,  that  for  my 
own  justification,  and  for  the  security,  no  less  of  the 
owners  of  the  property,  (whether  the  crown  or  un- 
derwriters,) than  of  the  salvors  generally,  no  part  of 
the  treasure  saved  should  be  allowed  to  enter  (he  hands 
of  third  persons,  but  be  shipped  from  the  place  of  reco- 
very, so  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  direct  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  These  points  being  settled,  we  cal- 
culated on  the  services  of  Messrs.  Samuel,  Phillips  &, 
Co.,  and  for  a  short  period,  not  doubting  their  utility, 
(especially  as  we  were  apprised,  by  a  letter  from  them, 
of  the  4th  of  May,  1831,  that  the  business  of  efibcting 
the  insurances  had  been  commenced,  in  compliance  with 
my  wishes,)  I  from  time  to  time  furnished  them  with  the 
particulars  of  our  services.  Then,  indulging  myself  in 
the  hope  that  tboy,  or  our  general  agent,  Mr.  Woodbead, 
might  find  opportunities  of  discovering  the  owners  of  the 
property,  and  of  entering  into  some  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  the  sslvage ;  not  foreseeing  the  com- 
plication of  interests  and  circuotstances  which  afterwards 
rendered  legal  proceedings  unavoidable.    My  first  ground 
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of  complaiiit  against  Messrs.  Samuel  &  Co.,  arose,  on 
finding  that,  instead  of  effecting  insurances  ihrough  Mr. 
Woodhead,  they  had,  contrary  to  my  express  directions, 
transferred  the  business  into  the  hands  of  their  firm  in 
London.  This  was  followed  by  a  total  absence  of  in- 
formation as  to  their  proceedings  on  our  behalf.  Other 
oircuQWtances  led  me  to  doubt  of  their  zeal  for  our  in- 
terest ;  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  I  found  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  addressing  them  a  letter,  expressive  of 
my  disapprobation. 

According  to  my  own  notion,  and  the  tenour  of  my  in- 
structions,  the  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  public  tervice^  and  apparently  it  so  continued  to 
be  considered  >it  head  quarters,  at  least  during  the  un- 
profitable services  of  February  and  March.  Our  subse- 
quent succcds  I  need  not  repeat,  and  here  only  rf  fer  to 
it  to  introduce  the  following  fact.  By  a  letter  from  the 
mdmiral,  bearing  date  29th  May,  1831,  and  which  was 
subsequently  brought  into  court  by  his  legal  advisers,  I 
\ra8  informed  that  he  had  appointed  Messrs.  Samuel  A> 
Co.  to  be  his  agents,  and  desiring  me  to  understand  that 
the  salvage  had  been  originated  by  him  on  «  private  ac- 
count," and  directing  me  to  apply  to  those  gentlemen 
«for  such  assistance  of  men  or  materials  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable  for  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  work."  I  simultaneously  received  a  letter  from  these 
agents  of  the  admiral,  in  which  they  stated,  **  We  shall 
attend  to  your  wish,  and  not  pay  bills  without  your 
orders,  having  received  the  commander  in  chief  ^s  direc* 
tiont  to  that  effect.  Thit  of  course  applies  in  hit  ab- 
sence only^  and  relates  solely  to  the  part  in  vhich  you 
are  responsible^  -which  is  only  for  what  you  sign  /  the 
rest  remains  -with  us,  as  agents  to  the  oroners  and  un- 
derv>riters  at  Lloyd's,  as  before  explained  in  his  ab- 
sence."  If  my  confidence  in  Messrs.  Samuel  &.  Co. 
had  been  previously  shaken,  this  correspondence  justified 
my  doubting  how  far  the  interests  of  the  salvors  were 
Hk.oly  to  be  served  by  them  ;  forit  was  now  but  too  evi- 
dent that  they  were  attempting  to  act  in  the  triple  capa- 
city  of  agents  to  the  salvors,  of  agents  to  the  admiral, 
and  as  agents  also  to  the  underwriters — the  latter  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  duty,  no  less  to  the  first  than 
to  the  second  named  party ;  not  to  mention  the  know- 
ledge, which  in  all  probability  they  then  possessed,  of 
the  admiral's  intention  to  claim  and  contest  his  prece- 
dence as  principal  salvor.  On  the  21st  of  July,  I  again 
expostulated  with  Samuel  &,  Co.,  and  again  received 
an  unsatisfactory  reply ;  and,  as  a  climax,  on  arriving  at 
Rio,  in  July,  (the  admiral  having  sailed  early  in  the 
month  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,) 
I  found  that  Messrs.  Samuel  Sc  Co.,  presuming  on  a 
letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  admiral,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1831,  had  the  audacity  to  assume  an  authority 
over  roe  and  my  ship,  declaring  that  both  I  and  my  ship 
had  l>een  placed  under  their  control ;  and,  moreover,  re- 
fused to  furnish  me  with  the  copies  of  the  policies  of 
insurance,  which  they  had  already  Advised  me  had  been 
effected  by  my  order.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  all- 
further  connection  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Sc 
Co.  was  at  once  broken  off — and  having  given  them  due 
notice  of  our  deteimination,  our  London  agent,  Mr. 
Woodhead,  was  furnished  with  a  detail  of  circumstances, 
and  instructed  to  counteract  what  was  anticipated  might 
be  the  adverse  measures  of  Samuel  &,  Co.,  or  their 
correspondents ;  and  in  which  foresight  I  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

It  was  early  in  August,  1831,  that  the  first  shipment 
of  the  treasure  recovered  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Lightning  arrived  in  England ;  and  upon  its  arrest  for 
the  crown,  as  property  found  derelict,  Mr.  Woodhead 
caused  an  appearance  to  be  entered  in  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, on  our  behalf,  by  our  proctor,  Mr.  Poynter,  who 
alleged  us  to  be  the  salvors,  and  prayed  a  reward.  This 
appearance  took  place  on  the  Idth  of  August.  On  the 
18lh,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  firm  of  Messrs. 
Samuels,  an  appearance  was  entered  for  Rear- Admiral 
Sir  T.  Baker,  who- was  alleged  to  be  " o  salvor"  Thus 
matters  stood  until  the  23d  of  September,  when  the 
same  firm  directed  a  second  appearance  to  be  given  for 
us,  and  which  was  accordingly  entered  by  the  proctor  of 
the  admiral.  An  expostulation  was  made,  as  well  by 
Mr.  Woodhead,  our  agent,  as  by  our  proctor,  against  so 
unprecedented  and  unauthorised  a  procedure,  which  the 
'  London  firm  justified  by  asserting  themselves  to  be  our 
agents,  denying  the  right  of  Mr.  Woodhead,  and,  by  in- 
ference, the  legality  of  his  acts — and  at  the  same  time 


withholding  from  him  our  power  of  attorney,  which  in 
confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  at 
Rio,  to  be  transmitted  to  him.  I  have  been  necessarily 
led  to  dwell  on  these  dates  and  circumstances,  in  order 
to  show  the  perplexing  situation  in  which  I  and  my 
agent  were  placed  at  the  outset,  and  which  was  the  cause 
of  much  unnecessary  litigation,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
annulment  of  the  appearance  which  had  been  so  artfully 
entered  for  us,  by  the  London  firm  of  Samuel  &,  Co., 
and  no  doubt  intended  to  prevent  Mr.  Woodhead  from 
protecting  our  interests. 

It  was  not  until  the  2l8t  of  January,  1832,  that  the 
court  annulled  the  appearance  which  had  been  entered 
for  us  by  th^  admirars  agents,  upon  which  occasion  the 
judge  directed  that  the  proceedings  to  be  had  on  behalf 
of  the  salvors  were  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Poynter,  our 
proctor.  This  order  having  deprived  the  admiral's 
agents  of  the  power  of  taking  the  lead  under  the  pre- 
tended title  of  agents  to  the  Lightning,  mark  their  con- 
duct :  on  the  23d  of  February,  they  take  a  new  ground ; 
an  appearance  is  given  for  the  admiral,  alleging  him  to 
be  "principal salvor"  This  measure  opened  a  second 
question  for  litigation,  and  which  was  unavoidable,  inas- 
much as  it  was  well  known  to  my  legal  advisers  that  at 
least  up  to  that  period  the  admiral  had  never  been  near 
Cape  Frio,  from  the  commencement  of  our  services  there. 
Under  such  circumstances,  then,  can  I,  or  those  to  whom 
the  interests  of  myself  and  people  were  intrusted,  be 
blamed  for  denying  the  right  of  the  admiral  to  any  such 
a  title  1  Moreover,  the  admission  of  it  would  not  merely 
have  been  playing  the  game  of  the  underwriters,  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer,  but  would  inevitably  have 
reduced  the  expected  pecuniary  reward  of  the  hard  ser- 
vices of  the  salvors,  and  (what  would  have  affected  me 
much  more)  no  less  the  merit  of  the  undertaking — a 
concession  to  which  no  person  of  spirit  could  possibly 
submit.  My  agent  therefore  most  properly  resisted  so 
serious  an  encroachment,  by  all  legal  means ;  and  al- 
though ultimately  successful  in  maintaining  my  rightful 
position,  and  overthrowing  the  pretension  which  would 
have  deprived  me  of  it,  the  settlement  of  this,  which 
apparently  involved  little  more  than  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion, led  in  fact  to  much  protracted  litigation,  and  gave 
the  underwriters  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  salvors 
generally  :  an  advantage  which  unquestionably  had  the 
effect,  both  in  the  court  of  admiralty  and  in  the  court 
of  appeal,  of  reducing  the  quantum  of  reward  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  This  part  of  the  subject  I  cannot 
quit,  without  lamenting  that  the  question  as  to  the  admi- 
ral's rights  had  not  been  conducted  on  his  part  by  the 
gentleman  who  I  believe  is  his  ordinary  prize  agent, 
rather  than  by  a  mercantile  firm  and  its  solicitor ;  for  I 
feel  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  with  the  knowl^ge  of 
the  service,  and  the  right  feeling  which  that  gentleman 
possesses,  the  question,  under  his  management,  might 
have  been  more  readily  and  candidly  brought  to  an 
issue. 

•  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  services  detailed  in  my 
narrative  had  entitled  the  salvors  of  so  large  a  property 
to  very  considerable  reward ;  and  it  was  but  natural  to 
expect  from  those  to  whom  that  property  was  restored  a 
corresponding  liberality.  This  I  had  never  doubted.  On 
the  contrary,  feeling  fully  assured  of  it,  I  constantly 
cheered  my  people  in  the  most  hazardous  and  trying 
situations,  by  setting  before  them  the  prospect  of  the 
reward  which  was  to  crown  their  labours,  and  was  in 
some  measure  thereby  enabled  to  excite  them  to  unusual 
perseverance  in  their  more  than  arduous  exertions.  The 
priticipal  part  of  the  bullion  and  specie  having  been  in- 
sured at  Lloyd's,  the  underwriters  had  an  apparent 
interest  in  it,  from  the  moment  the  Thetis  was  lost,  and 
upon  the  news  of  that  disaster  arriving  in  England,  an 
'*  especial  committee  was  appointed  to  manage  the  in- 
terests of  that  body,"  and  was  composed  of  the  following 
persons :  Robert  Dewar  (chairman),  John  Peter  Rosch, 
William  Leathley,  Charles  Richard  Harford,  and  David 
Carruthers,  merchants.  Af^er  proof  had  been  given  of 
the  ownership  of  the  property  saved,  the  crown-oflicers 
withdrew  their  claim,  and  it  was  restored  in  due  course 
to  the  representatives  of  the  owners,  upon  their  first 
paying  salvage.  And  having  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Woodhead  expressed  a  desire  to  come 
to  such  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  in  respect  to 
the  salvkge,  as  would  have  been  alike  just  to  the  salvors 
and  creditable  to  those  who  so  greatly  benefited  by  their 
exertions.    This,  had  no  other  impediment  intervened, 


was  prevented  by  the  mterference  of  the  admiral's  agcnti, 
who  had  already,  as  it  wonld  appear,  been  negotiating 
as  for  the  principal  salvor ;  and  had,  no  doubt,  long  be- 
fore impressed  the  committee  (an  impression  most  wil- 
lingly taken,  as  it  was  for  their  manifest  interest  ao  to 
do)  with  the  belief  that  the  admiral  was  so  to  be  con- 
sidered,  and  as  such  alone  to  be  negotiated  with—which 
will  appear  from  the  following  facts.  It  appears  that, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  my  enterprise,  a  cor- 
respondence was  opened  by  the  admiral  with  the  especial 
committee  of  Lloyd's,  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown 
to  me.  I  knew,  from  a  rumour  only,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  had  been  forwarded  to  the  admiral,  as  early  as  the 
5th  of  April,  1831 — a  fact  which  appears  from  a  letter 
of  his,  addressed  to  Mr.  Dewar,  dated  on  the  7th  of  Juoe, 
1831,  and  filed  in  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  under- 
writers. .True  it  is,  that,  although  my  name  was  bardlj 
mentioned  in  the  admiral's  published  communication  to 
Lloyd's,  I  still  Chink  it  sc^cely  possible  to  doubt  of  hii 
having  in  some  oth^  parts  of  his  correspondence  ae- 
quainted  the  underwriters  of  the  real  origin  of  theeDter- 
prise,  from  which  the  committee  might  have  been  made 
sufficiently  aware  that  the  means  by  which  their  property 
was  rescued  had  been  invented  by  me,  •  and  pat  into 
operation  under  my  immediate  directions.  Be  thiaai  it 
may,  no  sooner  was  the  title  o(  principal  salvor  assumed 
in  court,  on  behalf  of  the  admiral,  than  the  repreaeotap 
tives  of  Lloyd's  re-echoed  it ;  and  in  all  the  subseqaeat 
proceedings,  although  the  judge  had  expresslj,  at  the 
adjudication  of  the  preliminary  point,  as  to  who  was  to 
be  considered  as  the  true  representative  of  the  actual 
salvors,  decid^  that  our  agent  and  proctor  were  these 
persons — still,  the  legal  advisers  of  Lloyd's  adopted  a 
course  of  conduct  in  those  proceedings,  not  biamable, 
perhaps,  with  reference  to  ti^e  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
underwriters,  but  certainly  reprehensible,  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  a  candid  consideration  of  the  main  qoet* 
tion,  which  was  simply  that  of  a  fair  remuneration  for 
services  rendered.  And,  of  this  conduct  I  consider  mj* 
self  the  more  entitled  to  complain,  because,  no  sooner 
had  the  very  extraordinary  intervention  for  the  adoural 
taken  place,  than  Mr.  Poynter,  perceiving  the  injuiy 
which  must  inevitably  be  done  to  the  general  ioteretti 
of  the  salvors,  by  any  conflicting  statements,  as  of  ser- 
vices, find  which  obviously  would  weaken  the  merits  of 
the  salvage,  proposed  to  the  legal  advisers  of  the  under- 
writers, to  allow  the  main  question  between  salvors  sod 
owners,  of  remuneration  generally,  to  be  first  settled, 
and  leave  the  distinct  question,  as  of  appropriations  of 
the  reward  between  the  parties  claiming  to  he  entitled 
as  salvors,  to  a  separate  decision.  But  this  propositioo 
was  rejected ;  and  the  underwriters  have  therefore  no 
right  to  complain  of  having  been  mixed  up  with  aoj 
extraneous  question,  since  it  was  in  efiect  their  own 
option.  It  was  a  course  advisedly  adopted  by  them,  and 
by  which  they  no  doubt  have  largely  profited,  inHsmuch 
as  the  value  of  the  salvage  service  was  materially  sf* 
fected,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  actual  salvors,  by  the  con- 
flicting question  of  the  admiral's  claim  to  the  chief  merit 
of  tlie  enterprise. 

Much  as  I  may  have  wished  that  legal  proceedingi 
could  have  been  altogether  avoided,  and  which  I  certaioij 
at  first  thought  was  possible,  I  am  now  convinced  of  tb« 
contrary,  and  cannot  but  concur  In  the  advice  origina'Jjf 
given  me,  that  the  salvors  could  not  securely  discharge 
themselves  of  the  treasure  without  the  sanction  ofi 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction:  at  the  same  time,  ibe 
proceedings  merely  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  would 
have  been  little  more  than  formal,  and  when  the  coart 
had  pointed  out  the  true  owners  of  the  property,  those 
owners  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  readily  dealt 
with  in  respect  of  the  quantum  of  the  reward.  Passing 
over  here,  as  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  altogether  have 
done,  the  unfortunate  collision  (so  injurious  to  onr  gene- 
ral interests,  and  mine  individually  in  particular)  with 
the  admiral,  which  encumbered  and  mystified  the  prj 
ceedings,  I  proceed  to  show  how  impowihle  it  would 
have  been  to  have  avoided  litigation  with  the  under- 
writers,— those  very  underwriters  whose  complaint  it  m 
that  they  have  suffered  by  my  litigious  disposilion,  and 
who  boast  of  liberality  and  straightpforward  dealing. 

The  statement  of  our  services  up  to  my  latest  com- 
munication with  England  having  been  filed  by  our  proc- 
tor, he  prayed  the  court  to  pronounce  for  an  adequats 
reward  ;  and  what  was  the  answer  of  the  underwrites. 
Did  they  deny  the  facts  1  No,  not  one  ftcl  was  denied, 
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or  attempted  to  be  controverted ;  on  the  contrary,  let  me 
qaote  the  very  words  of  their  legal  reply  :  **  A  merito- 
rious service  has  been  performed  in  raising  and  recover- 
ing the.bullion  and  treasure  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
pr»ent  question."  Such  an  admission,  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose,  must  have  been  followed  op  by  the  offer 
of  some  specific  sum,  or  portion  of  the  property  saved, 
correspondent  to  their  view  of  the  services  rendered ; 
bat  not  BO ;  on  the  reverse  (and  were  it  not  for  the  pa- 
pers OQ  the  file  of  the  admiralty  court,  I  could  hardly 
venture  to  assert  the  fact),  they  denied  9ur  ri£\t  to  (my 
i  uUva^e, .  Here  are  their  words :  **  That  all  the  several 
persons  engaged  therein,  and  now  claiming  to  be  salvors, 
as  well  officers  as  men,  were,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  as  they  now  are,  io  his  majesty's  service,  and  receiv- 
I  ing  pay  as  such ;  that  it  was  the  unquestionable  duty  of 
the  said  alleged  salvers  to  proceed  in  their  public  capa- 
city upon  any  service  which  might  call  for  the  exercise 
of  their  skill  and  labour,  without  reference  to  any  pri- 
vate emolument  to  be  derived  therefrom  ;*'  an  answer 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  navy  of  Great  Britain^  Such 
being  the  avowed  disposition  of  the  underwriters,  the 
mask  being  withdrawn,  what  chance,  I  ask,  would  there 
have  been  in  aUempting  to  negotiate  with  them  1  Nay, 
more,  what  security  would  there  have  been  for  us,  had 
we  parted  with  the  treasure,  or  any  part  of  i^  into  their 
hands  ?  This  extraordinary  reply  of  the  underwriters 
being  before  roe,  I  canoot  avoid  referring  to  another 
passage,  in  order  to  show  in  how  anomalous  a  position 
I  found  myself,  when  placing  their  view  of  my  duty  in 
contrast  with  certain  expressions  of  the  admiral,  viz.; 
the  underwriters  say,  *'  It  was  the  duty  of  Captain  Dick- 
inson to  obey  the  orders  of  Admiral  Baker,"  inferring, 
as  was  tbe  fact,  that  I  acted  under  a  public  order  of  the' 
admiral ;  and  thence  arguing,  as  before  quoted,  that  on 
that  account  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Lightning  were 
not  entitled  to  a  reward.  Now,  what  says  the  admiral  1 
why,  ^  you  are  employed  on  private  account !  !*'  Here 
was  I,  then,  between  Scylla  and  Cbarybdis. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  a  commander  in  chief,  a»*uchi  has  been 
admitted  to  share  in  salvage ;  at  the  same  time,  if  Ad- 
miral Baker  conscientiously  considered  himself  entitled 
to  share  (no  other  arrangement  being  made),  it  would 
have  been  quite  right  in  him  to  advance  his  claim:  of 
this  I  never  should  have  complained  ;  my  complaint  is, 
that  he  was  set  up  as  the  principal  salvor,  and  which 
claim  was  persevered  in  after  it  must  have  been  known 
by  his  agents,  his  attorney,  and  his  proctor, — ^for  all 
these  were  retained  for  him, — that  he  had  never  been 
within  seventy  miles  of  the  pUue  in  which  the  salvage 
service  vas  performed^  from  its  commencement  until  it 
had  been  in  progrets  more  than  a  year,  and  that  during 
thai  period  he  had  been  absent  for  about  five  months,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius.  This  po- 
sition having  been  claimed  for  the  admiral,  it  became 
necessary  to  support  it  by  statements  of  which  also  I 
have  jusf  cause  to  complain,  because,  without  advancing 
the  merits  of  tbe  admiral  one  tittle  as  a  salvor,  those 
sutements  were  framed  with  a  view  to  reduce  mine  ;  a 
short-sighted  policy  when  viewed  with  relation  to  tbe 
roaii^  question,  and  in  fact  not  sustainable,  while  it  fur- 
nished the  underwriters  with  abundant  arguments  for 
undervaluing  the  general  services.  As  an  instance,  I 
will  quote  one  clause :  **  Captain  Dickinson  having  men- 
tioned to"  the  adoiiral  **  an  engineer  named  Moore,"  the 
admiral  *<  haU  an  interview  with  him ;  and  finding  him 
very  intelligent  in  his  profession,  authorised  Captain 
Dickinson  to  benefit  by  his  abilities,  and  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  tbe  diving-bell  and  its  appendages,  under- 
taking to  remunerate  Mr.  Moore  for  his  labour.  An 
air-pamp  for  the  bell  was  made  by  M.  FIcury,  a  French 
artisan  residing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at"  the  admiral's 
**  expense."  Now,  without  disputing  the  admiral's  hav- 
ing made  this  arrangciment  with  Moore  (although  it 
certainly  never  came  within  my  knowledge),  I  would 
ask,  why  is  not  also  stated  in  this  document  this  fact, 
that  when  I  took  him  to  the  admiral  I  stated  that  he, 
Moore,  was  already  engaged  by  me,  and  that  the  terms 
were  agreed  on  ?  The  truth  is,  that  Moore  had  been  for 
no.  16~PAiT  i.~18d7. 


some  time  in  my  employ,  and  had  received  pecuniary 
assistance  from  me  before  the  admiral  knew  there  was 
such  a  person  in  existence,  and  that  he  only  knew  him 
from  the  circumstance  of  my  having  taken  him  to  his 
'house ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  statements  of  a  simi- 
lar character  respecting  Fleury,  who  was  paid  for  the 
air-pump  by  me  on  board  the  Lightning,  although  1  ad- 
mit that  the  admiral  did  repay  me,  and  so  far  the  instru- 
ment was  certainly  made  at  his  expense.  Nor  is  it  only 
of  this  method  of  glossing  fiicts,  that  I  have  reason  to 
complain. 

Exclusive  merit  was  claimed  for  individuals  in  the 
performance  of  particular  duties  which  I  assigned  to 
them,  and  this,  not  with  a  view  that  they  might  benefit 
beyond  their  legal  share  of  the  general  award,  but  ap- 
parently with  this  intent,  that  so  much  merit  as  coulil  be 
attached  to  them  or  others,  might  be  deducted  from  my 
services,  and  though  not  adding  to  the  amount  of  assists 
aoce  rendered  by  the  admiral,  might,  by  lowering  mine 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  admiral's  services,  diminish 
the  relative  disproportion;  thus,  in  two  affidavits,  tbe 
carpenter  and  boatswain  of  the  Warspite  are  stated  to 
have  been  employed,  the  former  in  building  and  the 
latter  in  rigging  the  derrick  !  Why,  in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  concocted  the  system  on  which  naval  duties 
are  performed,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  either 
of  those  officers  to  me,  but  to  be  employed  in  such  worki 
But  this  is  not  all  as  regards  them.  On  their  quitting 
Cape  Frio,  I  was  induced  to  give  each  of  them  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  good  conduct  and  abilities,  little  thinking  that 
this  act  of  kindness  on  my  part  could  ever  by  possi- 
bility be  brought  forward  against  me;  yet  so  it  was, 
these  very  certificates  were  put  into  court,  not  by  any 
means  to  serve  those  officers,  but  to  prove  that,  because 
I  bad  tbe  assistance  of  their  abilities,  there  was  so  much 
the  less  of  talent  shown  by  me,  and  consequently  less 
reward  due,  and  proportionably  the  more  to  the  admiral 
who  placed  them  under  my  orders.  In  reply  to  such 
statements,  it  was  proved  that  they,  forming  a  part  of  a 
considerable  force,  were  for  nearly  two  months  at  Cape 
Frio  before  my  arrival,  without  having  made  any  effort 
whatever  towards,  or  even  preparatory  to,  the  recovery 
of  the  treasure.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  making  these 
remarks,  because  the  general  conduct  of  those  officers, 
during  the  short  time  they  were  with  me,  fully  justified 
my  approbation.  And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  Moore, 
to  whose  intelligence  in  his  profession  so  much  import- 
ance was  attached  by  the  admiral's  representatives,  and, 
of  course,  re-echoed  by  the  underwriters.  I  have  stated 
in  my  narrative,  that  at  the  time  I  engaged  him,  I  had 
an  impression  that  we  should  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
of  a  purely  mechanical  nature  to  perform.  On  my  ar- 
rival at  Cape  Frio,  I  found  otherwise,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed him  in  making  roads,  excavating  rocks,  fixing 
bolts,  and  such  work.  He  soon  complained  to  me  that 
his  affairs  at  Rio  required  his  personal  attention,  and  re- 
quested to  go  there,  for  which  purpose  I  furnished  him 
with  money,  and  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and  be  was 
away  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  On  the  16th  of  May  I 
sent  him  to  Rio  with  the  fire-engine  supplied  nie  by 
Captain  Owen  of  the  Eden,  to  get  it  altered  to  an  air- 
pump,  according  to  the  plan  I  furnished  him  with ;  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  away  upwards  of  seven  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  derrick  and  two  diving-bells  were 
lost,  the  suspension-cable  constructed,  two  other  diving- 
bells  made  and  brought  into  use,  and  the  kind  of  work 
in  which  he  was  most  useful  was  greater  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  undertaking.  On  the  1st  of  July 
he  returned  without  the  air-pump,  with  which  disap- 
pointment I  could  not  but  feel  angry  ;  on  my  expressing 
myself  so,  I  immediately  discovered  a  great  change  in 
his  deportment.  From  the  period  of  my  first  engaging 
him,  up  to  the  time  he  lef),  he  had  conducted  himself  as 
an  humble  individual,  perfectly  obedient,  and  willing  to 
be  employed  in  any  way  that  I  directed ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  he  assumed  an  air  of  consequence  which  very 
ill  accorded  with  my  notions  of  discipline,  and  on  my 
calling  on  him  to  account  for  his  change  of  behaviour, 
and  putting  various  questions  to  him,  he  expressed  him- 
self very  ambiguously,  and  being  pressed  for  an  expla- 


nation, he  said  something  about  having  been  advised'  to 
write  a  letter ;  this  conduct,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  not  escaped  my  observation,  and 
communications  I  had  from  Rio,  determined  me  on 
promptly  putting  an  end  to  the  matter.  I  therefore  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  thought  proper  to  absent  himself  for 
so  great  a  length  of  time  during  the  period  of  our  great- 
est difficulties,  and  when  his  services  might  have  been 
useful,  and  as  I  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  been  in- 
convenienced by  his  absence,  I  could  for  the  future  dis. 
pense  with  his  services  altogether ;  and  therefore  desired 
that  he  would  not,  in  any  the  slightest  way,  interfere 
with  the  work,  but  added,  that  I  should  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment to  him  as  to  compensation ;  and,  in  answer  to  his 
question,  wbetl|er  he  was  to  remain  at  the  island,  I  re- 
plied, that  assuredly  I  should  not  prevent  his  doing  so, 
provided  he  rigidly  obeyed  my  orders  as  to  the  non- 
interference in  the  work,  and  that  if  he  wanted  money 
for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  I  would  give  it  him ;  he 
availed  himself  of  my  ofifer,  and  continued  with  us  until 
his  death,  as  stated  in  the  narrative. 

Another  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  six  persons  upwards  of 
a  year  after  the  loss  of  the  Thetis,  contains  twenty-ono 
clauses,  in  nineteen  of  which  the  expressions  that  they 
were  "informed"  "and  believe*'  occur,  either  separately 
or  connectedly,  twenty-eight  times.  My  only  object  in 
mentioning  this,  is  to  show  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
adduced  by  tbe  admiral's  representatives  in  support  of 
his  claim.  Another  affidavit,  on  which  the  judge  could 
not  resist  passing  the  censure  of  declaring,  that  expres- 
sions contained  in  it  "  were  very  improper,  and  could 
apply  to  no  one  with  propriety ;"  and  that  the  statement 
was  «  not  proper  to  he  put  on  the  records  of  the  court," 
I  will  not  quote.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  course  of 
proceeding,  which  was  unfortunately  adopted  on  behalf 
of  the  admiral,  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  award 
of  salvage,  and  materially  assisted  the  object  of  the  un- 
derwriters. 

This  lamentable  course  of  proceeding  having  natural- 
ly met  with  e'vtry  facility  and  encouragement  from  the 
underwriters,  at  whose  instance  the  judge  had  been  in- 
duced to  decline  to  separate  the  two  distinct  questions, 
the  one  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  awarded  as  be- 
tween tbe  salvors  generally  and  the  underwriters,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  apportionment  of  the  award  as  be- 
tween tbe  admiral  and  the  actual  salvors;  the  case, 
encumbered  with  the  subordinate  question  as  of  the  ad- 
miral's claim,  at  length  came  on  to  be  argued,  and  the 
counsel  for  (he  admiral,  still  claiming  as  principal  salvor, 
attempted  to  open  (he  arguments;  the  inteiference  of 
the  judge,  however,  gave  tbe  lead  to  the  counsel  for  tbe 
salvors  of  the  Lightning,  and  from  thai  time  the  title  of 
principal  salvor  being  found  untenable,  was  no  longer 
asserted  for  Rear-admiral  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  but  it  was 
decided  by  the  court  that  I  was  the  originator  and  di- 
rector of  the  enterprise.  Having  heard  arguments  on 
all  sides,  the  judge,  after  mature  deliberation,  on  the  20th 
March,  1833,  pronounced  the  sum  of  £17,000  Io  be  due 
to  tbe  whole  of  the  salvors,  including  these  of  the  Alge- 
rme,  amounting  to  near  400  persons.  This  award  was 
so  manifestly  inadequate  to  the  service  performed,  that 
setting  personal  consideration  entirely  out  of  view,  com- 
mon humanity  towards  persons  who  had,  by  excessive 
exertions  and  fatigue,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  months, 
suffered  so  greatly  in  health  and  constitution,  rendered 
my  duty  on  the  occasion  obvious  enough :  I  immediately 
determined  on  appealing  to  the  "  Judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council." 

However  unjust  tbe  decision  in  respect  of  award,  tbe 
true  position  of  the  several  parties  had  been  ascertained, 
and  being  desirous  of  avoiding  further  legal  proceedings, 
Mr.  Woodhead  wrote  to  the  organ  of  the  underwriters 
as  follows : — "  If  you  do  feel  desirous  to  make  such  offer 
of  compromise  as  shall  be  creditable  to  yourselves  as 
British  merchants  and  underwriters,  and  equitable  to 
those  who  have  saved  you  from  total  loss,  I  shall,  with 
pleasure  and  promptitude,  make  it  my  business  to  see 
Captain  Dickinson,  and  to  recommend  his  acceptance 
thereof."  To  this  Mr.  Dewar  replied—^*  The  committee, 
necessarily  acting  as  trustees  for  the  parties  interested, 
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feel  it  to  be  qaKe  out  of  their  power  4o  make  any  ofier 
to  yoQ  of  compromiee."  After  this,  nothing  remained 
but  to  apply  for  the  judgment  of  a  higher  tribunal.  The 
admiral  al«o  appealed ;  while  the  agent  of  Captain  De 
Boos  entertaining,  no  dout>t,  a  very  sound  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  services  of  bis  principal,  remained  content 
with  a  decision  which,  by  including  the  commander  and 
crew  of  the  Algerine  in  the  distribution  of  the  JS  17,000, 
did  ample  justice  to  their  services.  To  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance I  should  not  have  alluded,  had  not  the  «*  spe- 
cial committee"  availed  themselves  of  the  fact  of  the 
commander  of  the  Algerine  abstaining  from  an  appeal, 
using  it  as  an  argument,  and  produced  an  unsubstantiated 
statement  of  the  services  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  that 
vessel  in  evidence  against  me ;  insiitting  that,  because 
the  commander  of  the  Algerine  rested  satisfied  with  the 
award,  I  and  my  party  of  salvors  must  be  held  to  be 
adequately  compensated ;  at  the  same  time  magnifying 
and  lauding  (on  the  ground  of  that  statement,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  only  document  in  the  cause 
which  was  not  sworn  to)  the  exertions  of  the  commander 
of  the  Algerine,  avowedly  in  order  to  depreciate  mine. 
In  the  unsubstantiated  statement  referred  to,  there  are 
many  points,  as  connected  with  the  proceedings,  to  which 
I  might  allude  more  in  detail,  but  from  which  I  refrain, 
unless  compelled  by  future  circumstances.  To  one  fact, 
however,  I  think  it  here  requisite  to  refer,  and  it  is  this: 
that  although  immediately  upon  Captain  De  Roos  taking 
charge  of  the  enterprise,  namely,  on  the  lOM  of  March^ 
there  were  large  quantities  of  treasure  taken  up  by  his 
people  from  the  very  spot  previously  discovered  by  me, 
and  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  treasure  continued  to  be 
thenceforward  recovered  from  the  same  spot  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  yet  the  first  mention  made  by  Captain 
De  Roos  in  the  statement  of  his  services,  of  bis  success 
in  recovering  any  of  the  treasure,  is  on  the  date  of  the 
%2d  of  May.  For  this  omission,  or  suppression,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  account ;  but  the  inference  drawn  from  it, 
and  argued  upon  on  behalf  of  the  "  special  committee'* 
before  the  "  privy  council,"  was  that,  at  the  period  of 
my  delivering  over  my  charge,  I  considered  that  no  more 
treasure  was  lecoverable.  Of  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
assertion,  my  original  letter  of  instructions  to  Captain 
De  Roos  is  quite  conclusive.  But  if  more  be  necessary 
to  disprove  such  and  similar  misstatements,  a  reference 
to  the  Lightning's  journal  of  the  proceedings  at  Cape 
Frio  for  the  9th  and  lOlh  March,  cannot  fail  to  set  that 
question  at  rest.  "  Friday,  March  9th,  1832 ;  wind  north- 
easterly ;  A.M..  moderate  breezes  and  fine,  6h.  15m.,  out 
to  work  the  bell ;  worked  it  all  day,  and  obtained  some 
copper  bolts  and  articles  of  iron.  Employed  sending 
ship's  stores  on  board. — r.  m.  fresh  breezes,  with  heavy 
gusts ;  the  captain  descended  in  the  bell  to  survey  the 
bottom  of  the  cove,  previous  to  giving  up  charge  of  the 
enterprise  to  the  hon.  Captain  De  Roos,  of  the  Algerine. 
In  the  evening,  not  being  able  to  get  the  launch  in, 
moored  her  in  the  cove.  Recovered  to-day ^  617  dollars, 
189lbs.  li^oz.  of  bar  silver,  2241bs.  Soz.  of  plata  pina, 
8Ibs.  of  old  silver."  "Saturday,  10th  March;  wind 
northeasterly ;  a.  m.  fresh  breezes  with  heavy  gusts ;  de- 
livered over  the  charge  of  the  enterprise  to  the  Hon. 
Captain  De  Roos,  of  H.  M.  sloop  Algerine,  who  imme- 
diately took  possession;  and  at  7h.  80m.  commenced 
working  the  bell.  Employed  getting  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  ship  on  board,  and  seventeen  boxes  of 
treasure.  At  the  period  of  resigning  the  enterpritCt  toe 
•were  vorking  in  a  part  in  -which  there  wa»  a  large 
quantity  of  treasure.**  Such  were  tho  advantageous 
circumstances  under  which  the  Algerine  commenced  her 
part  of  the  enterprise,  the  whole  of  which  are  omitted  in 
the  statement.     But  enough  on  this  point 

The  cause  came  on  before  the  "  privy  council,"  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1834;  on  the  following  day  it  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  admiralty  court  in  all  respects 
except  as  to  the  amount  of  award  to  the  appellants,  de- 
creeing the  sum  of  £12,000  in  addition  to  the  £17,000 
already  awarded.  As  Captain  De  Roos  and  bis  jMrty 
were  not  appellants,  of  course  they  did  not  benefit  by 
that  augmentation. 

From  my  narrative  and  the  few  succeeding  remarks, 
tho  reader  may  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  relative  merits  of  myself,  the  admiral,  and  Captain 
De  Roos.  i  therefore  proceed  to  advert  to  the  subsequent 
treatment  which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  under- 
writers. In  the  United  Service  Journal  for  Januaiy, 
1835,  the  following  statement  appeared :  «<  At  a  meeting 
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of  the  underwiiters  and  parties  interested"  <*  to  receive 
a  report  from  the  committee  to  whom  bad  been  antroat- 
ed  the  management  of  their  important  interests  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  treasure  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Thetis, 
man-of-war,"  **  the  following  resolutioDs  were  unani« 
mously  agreed  to :" 

•«  Ist.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Baker,  for  his  zeal  and  exertions." 

**  2d.  The  same  to  Captain  De  Roos,  of  the  Algerine,. 
and  a  grant  of  £2000  to  himself,  his  officers  and  crew, 
being  the  amount  tbey  would  have  received  had  they 
been  parties  to  tbe  appeal." 

<<  3d.  To  mark  the  sense  of  the  meeting  of  Captain 
De  Roos's  conduct,  tbey  further  voted  to  this  officer  a 
piece  of  p!ate,  of  the  value  of  100  guineas." 

Although,  abstractedly,  I  should  not  set  a  very  high 
value  on  the  opinion  of  any  body  of  men  who  could 
have  aanctioned  a  course  of  proceedings  such  as  were 
adopted  on  behalf  of  the  underwriters  against  the  salvors, 
yet  the  votes  to  which  I  have  referred,  haying  been  in- 
tended to  convey  towards  me  a  formal  censure,  I  cannot 
pass  that  part  of  their  conduct  without  some  short  ob- 
servations, and  in  tbe  first  place  call  to  notice  the  evident 
inconsistency  of  their  conduct.  According  to  the  tenour 
of  the  second*  vote,  it  acquiesces  in  the  justice  of  the 
appeal  of  the  salvors  to  obtain  a  proper  compensation 
for  services,  and  for  services  certainly  equal  to  those  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Algerine ;  it  then  places  the 
latter,  in  point  of  pecuniary  reward,  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  appellants,  and  omits  any  mention  of  the  Light- 
ning's officers  and  crew ;  presenting  such  a  specimen  of 
petty  feeling,  and  indeed  of  black  ingratitude,  as  is  con- 
sistent only  with  a  plea,  which  had  in  eflect  denied  one 
sixpence  to  be  due  for  the  salvage  of  588,800  dollars. 
This  omission  of  the  Lightning's  officers  and  crew  I 
should  not  have  condescended  thus  to  dwell  upon,  were 
it  not  that  the  public  might  be  misled  into  a  belief  that 
it  was  to  the  admiral  and  Captain  De  Roos  alone  the 
underwriters  were  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  their  pro- 
perly; a  feeling  which  induced  me,  in  tbe  following 
month,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  eiiitor  of  the  United 
Service  Journal^  stating,  that  **  I  protested  against  the 
possibility  of  their  present  to  the  commander  for  services 
rendered  by  him,  as  being  contradistinguished  from  those 
rendered  by  me ;  for,  most  assuredly,  if  it  bad  not  been 
for  the  machinery  invented,  devised,  and  constructed  by 
me  and  those  acting  under  my  orders,  directions,  and 
superintendence,  and  not  by  the  suggestion  of  any  per- 
son at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  he  never 
could  have  recovered  a  dollar."  This  letter  drew  forth 
a  reply,  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  underwriters :  «  But,  without  detracting  from 
Captain  Dickinson's  merit  in  inventing  the  machinery 
by  which  so  large  a  share  of  the  specie  was  saved,  I 
will,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  but  the 
complaining  officer,  aver  that  Captain  De  Roos  ezerte<l 
himself  in  the  most  praiseworthy  way ;  that  he  confined 
himself  continually t  and  for  whole  days,  in  the  diving' 
bellt  and  perseversd  in  his  emleavours  in  a  stage  of  the 
proceedings  that  Captain  Dickinson  considered  for- 
lorn." 

An  acknowledgpnent  of  the  merit  of  **  inventing  the 
machinery"  which  led  to  such  important  results,  is  cer- 
tainly a  novel  way  of  justifying  the  omission  of  tho 
name  of  tbe  inventor,  and  tbe  stupid  and  preposterous 
fallacies  contained  in  tbe  last  four  lines  of  the  quotation 
are  so  palpble,  and  so  completely  refuted  by  common 
sense,  and  my  letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  De  Roos 
and  the  Journal  of  Cape  Frio  for  tbe  last  two  days,  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  remark  on  them ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  cot  by  any  means  disposed  to  deny, 
that  the  exertions  of  Captain  De  Roos  in  the  diving- 
bell  were  considerable.  But  mark  what  follows  in  the 
letter  referred  to:  <*Had  Captain  Dickinson  relied  on 
the  liberality  of  Lloyd's  ColTee-house,  he  would  not  have 
been  a  poorer  man**  Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  de- 
velopment of  the  real  feelings  of  the  underwriters :  here 
is  exposed  the  bead  and  front  of  my  offending. 

Rely  on  tbe  liberality  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-house !  of  the 
men  who  denied  that  the  salvors  were  entitled  to  any 
reward!.*  So  that,  because  I  would  not  abandon  my 
doty  to  my  officers  and  crew,  or  separate  my  interests 
from  theirs,  and  place  myself  and  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  underwriters,  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise  and  tbe 
services  of  fourteen  months,  besides  the  rescue  of  nearly 
600,000  dollars,  are  to  be  merged  or  considered  as  utter- 


ly unworthy  of  mention.  Can  it  be  necessary,  in  orde 
to  entitle  a  British  ofiSeer  to  honooraUe  mention  Hi 
Lloyd's  Coflee-houve,  that  be  phould  abandon  a  right, 
and,  succumbing  to  the  feet  of  iu  mighty  committee,  ac- 
cept as  a  donation,  doled  out  too  with  all  tbe  ostentatioa 
of  a  gratuitous  liberality,  (hat  very  reward  which  legally 
took  precedence  even  of  tbe  ownership  of  the  property 
reacucd !  I 

Having,  as  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have,  succeeded 
in  showing  my  true  position  in  the  enterprise,  and  also 
that  litigation  was  not  occasioned  by  me,  it  retilains  for 
a  discerning  public  to  decide  to  whom  the  merit  of  this 
extraordinary  and  unique  service  is  due:  to  its  judgment 
I  submit  my  narrative,  and  with  its  judgment  1  shall  rest 
satisfied.    **  Palmam  qui  meruit  forat." 

In  conclusion :  Until  my  late  collision  with  tbe  un- 
derwriters, I  was  willing  to  believe  that  tbey  maintained 
tbe  same  feelings  which  did  them,  as  a  body,'  so  much 
honour  during  tbe  late  war,  and  out  of  which  originated 
an  institution  never  equaled  in  any  other  naticm, — ^I 
mean  tbe  Patriotic  Fund,  which  is  so  intimately  coooecf- 
ed  with  the  brightest  pages  in  tbe  history  of  oer  coua- 
try ;  but  so  little  of  a  similar  spirit  has  been  demonstrated 
towards  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Lightning,  whose 
application  to  Lloyd's  was  not  for  a  gratuity  but  for  a 
compensation,  not  merely  legally  due,  but  earned  by  ser* 
vices  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  crowned  too  by  ao 
successful  a  result,  that  I  think  myself  justified  in  qoes- 
tioning  whetber,  with  tbe  ancient  liberality  of  Lloyd"*, 
its  notions  of  equity  may  not  also  have  evaporated.  For 
the  honour  of  the  modern  Lloyd's,  they  may  seek  otbeiB 
to  court  acd  truckle ;  I  am  not  ambitions  of  distiDCtitma 
from  such  hands,  not  because  I,  as  an  officer,  undervalutf 
tbe  good  opinion  and  honourable  notice  of  tbe  meichaols 
and  ship-owners  of  my  country,  but  only  beceuse  I  am 
convinced  that  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  duly  represented  by  any  committee  in 
Lloyd's  Cofiee-house,  which  could  have  allowed  personal 
feelings  to  mystify  and  divert  the  current  of  commea 
justice  to  the  extent  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Thetis. 


APPKHDIX* 

No.  L 
(Referred  to  in  page  204.) 

«  Qy  Thomas  Baker,  Esquire,  C.  B.,  rear-admiral  sf 
tbe  red,  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  employed  and  to  be  employed  on  the  8o«tli 
American  station. 

<*  You  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to  sea 
lo-morrow  morning  in  his  majesty's  sloop  under  year 
command,  and  proceed  to  Cape  Frio  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  Algerine  in  guarding  the  wreck  of  his  ma- 
jesty's late  ship  Thetis. 

^  Aflor  receiving  from  Captain  Martin,  of  the  Alge- 
rine, every  information  be  has  to  communicate  relating 
to  the  iK>sition  and  present  state  of  the  wreck,  you  will 
lose  no  time  in  commencing  operations  with  tbe  diving- 
bell  and  other  apparatus  with  which  you  are  fnrnisbed, 
for  recovering  as  far  as  practicable  the  public  property 
and  treasure  sunk  in  the  Thetis,  and  which  it  is  JKdievc^ 
are  still  attached  to  the  remains  of  that  ship. 

**  I  feel  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me,  afWr  what 
I  have  seen  of  your  persevering  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, to  urge  up<m  your  zeal  and  ability,  on  which  I  place 
entire  reliance,  tbe  advantage  of  making  localities  sub- 
servient, as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  in  forwarding  tbe 
interesting  duty  upon  which  you  are  engaged ;  but  yon 
will  take  every  precaution  to  avert  those  unforeseen  dis- 
asters and  accidents  to  which  your  endeavours  to  aocoBH 
plish  so  peculiar  a  servic«;  must  be  liable. 

**  You  will  keep  me  constantly  acquainted  with  yoor 
proceedings,  of  which  I  would  recommend  you  to  form 
a  distinct  journal ;  and  yon  will  not  fail  to  point  ont, 
whenever  it  may  be  advisable,  any  way  by  which  I  cam 
affi>rd  you  assistance. 

'*  In  tbe  mean  t|me  I  have  instructed  Captain  Martin 
to' remain  with  you  a  few  days,  in  the  event  of  your  re- 
quiring any  assistance  beyond  what  the  Adelaide  and 
the  two  launches  can  affofd  you,  which  vessels  yon  am 
to  employ  as  you  may  find  necessary. 

«  An  account  is  to  be  kept  in  the  annexed  form  of  tbe 
property,  you  may  succeed  in  lecovering,  making  eepn- 
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itte  veports  of  what  may  prove  to  belong  to  individuals 
horn  that  belonging  to  the  down :  and  you  are  to  con- 
tmiie  on  tbia  service  antit  further  orders. 

«4  Given  on  board  the  Warspite,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  28d 
January,  1631. 

(Stgned)  «  Thomas  Bakbb, 

«  Rear-Admiral  and  Coounander  in  cbioC 
-  To  Thomas  Dickinson,  Enquire, 

Commander  his  msjeity's  sloop  Lightning. 
**  By  command  of  the  commander  in  chiefs 

(Signed)  «  ALKZursam  Kaitt,  SecreUry." 

No.  n. 

Appeared  personally,  William  FiUwilUam  Owen, 
Esqoire,  a  captaui  in  the  royal  navy,  and  made  oath 
that*  being  in  the  command  of  his  majesty's  frigate 
Eden,  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Frio  on 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  1831,  in  order  to  receive  on 
boon]  his  majesty's  ^id  ship,  treasure  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  majesty's  late  frigate  Thetis,  and  convey 
the  same  to  England,  the  deponent  being  bound  thither: 
That  his  majesty's  said  frigate  Eden,  on  the  said  occa- 
aion,  remained  at  Capo  Frio  five  days,  during  which 
tima  the  deponent  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  the  cove  in 
which  the  Thetis  was  wrecked,  and  the  deponent  after- 
wards ascended  (from  the  land  side)  the  clifis  which 
surrounded  the  said  cove :  That  the  deponent  thereby 
bad  a  full  opportunity  of  observing  with  accuracy,  and 
did  observe  the  derrick,  which  at  that  time  was  stepped 
or  fixed  in  a  socket  or  excavation  in  the  rocks  within  the 
•aid  cove,  and  a  few  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  sop- 
ported  at  its  other  extremity  by  a  chain-cable  made  fast 
above  to  the  rocks  at  the  height  of  150  feet,  or  there- 
abouts, with  various  other  stays,  whereby  the  outer  end  of 
the  said  derrick  was  laised  to  the  height  of  about  40  feet 
^x^ve  the  sea :  That  the  deponent  was  at  the  time  in- 
formed, and  be  believes  that  the  said  derrick  was  of  the 
length  of  158  feet,  and  had  been  made  up  of  32  separate 
pieces  of  spars,  snd  pot  together  in  a  masterly  manner : 
Anl  that  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  being  as  aforesaid  about 
150  feet  perpendicular  height,  had  been  leveled,  and  that 
holes  had  been  worked  in  the  grapite  of  which  the  said 
bills  were  composed,  and  wherein  capstans  and  crabs 
^ere  fixed,  the  said  crabs  having  been  formed,  as  the 
deponent  was  informed  and  believes,  out  of  the  stomps 
of  the  topmasts  saved  from  the  wreck :  That  the  de- 
ponent during  the  same  period  observed  the  operation  of 
a  large  diving-bell  which  was  suspended  beneath  a  stage 
at  the  end  of  the  said  derrick :  That  the  said  bell  was 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  capstan  fixed  on  the  summit  of 
the  said  cliff:  And  that  crabs  were  fixed  on  the  clifis  at 
other  points  of  the  cove  to  which  guys  were  led  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  head  ef  the  said  derrick  from 
side  to  side :  The  persons  employed  at  such  capstan  be- 
ing directed  by  a  series  of  signals  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  from  tbe  bell  to  the  stnge,  and  from  thence  to 
the  platforms  on  the  said  clil!^  whereby  the  said  bell  was 
hoisted,  lowered,  or  moved  in  any  direction  at  the  will 
of  the  persons  therein  :  That  the  deponent  also  observed 
that  the  service  of  working  in  a  diving-bell  in  the  said 
e^ve,  and  st  a  depth  of  between  five  and  six  fathoms, 
was  on^  of  considerable  risk,  and  always  of  great  labour 
and  exposure  to  danger,  the  action  of  the  sea  in  the  said 
eove  being  for  the  most  part  heavy  on  account  of  tbe 
said  cove  lying  open  to  the  ocean  :  That  the  construc- 
tion, rigy(ing,  and  working,  of  tbe  said  derrick  greatly 
excited  tbe  admiration  of  this  deponent :  And  the  de- 
ponent, who  has  been  for  forty-four  years  in  continued 
and  active  employment  in  bis  majesty's  service,  is  of 
opinion  that  tbe  aforeaaid  works  and  operations  do  in- 
finite credit  to  the  talent,  zeal,  and  seamanlike  tact  of 
the  individual  under  whose  orders  and  directions  tbe  said 
works  and  operations  were  carried  on  and  accomplished, 
and  that  the  erection  of  the  said  derrick  as  viewed  by 
this  deponent,  under  the  great  disadvantages  of  the 
locality  aforesaid,  and  very  limited  means  of  effecting 
tbe  same,  forms  a  work  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  only  have  been  performed  by  British  seamen,  and 
oeitainly  has  never  been  equaled  within  his  knowledge  : 
And  be  lastly  saith,  that  be  observed  that  every  person 
employed  in  tbe  said  salvage  service,  gave  his  utmost 
exertions  with  admirable  cheerfulness  in  furtherance  of 
the  same ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  thb  deponent,  and  he 
▼erily  believes,  that  tbe  expectation  of  a  liberal  reward. 


for  soeb  their  sarvicea,  aetad  as  a  strong  atimntas  to 
their  said  axertiona. 

And  he  farther  saith,  that  during  the  period  before 
mentioned,  Thomas  Dickinson,  Esq,,  the  eommsnder  of 
his  majeaty'a  aleop  Ijghtning,  waa  (save  the  deponent) 
the  senior  officer  on  the  said  island  of  Cape  Frio,  and 
that  tbe  whole  of  tha  operations  thara  earned  on  in  re- 
spect of  the  salvage  of  the  treasure  aforesaid  daring 
such  period  were  carried  on  by,  or  under  tbe  ioMnediate 
orders  and  personal  direction  of;  the  said  Thomas  Dick- 
inson :  And  it  is  the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  deponent, 
that  the  auocess  of  the  service  on  which  the  said  Thomas 
Dickinson  was  then  employed,  depended  entirely  on  his 
own  grcst  personal  activity,  and  promptitude  of  mind 
and  action  in  obviating  and  repairing  thoae  casualties  to 
which  the  same  was  continually  and  inevitably  exposed 
and  suljected  ;  and  that  it  would  have  bean  next  to  im- 
possible  for  any  peraon  not  on  the  spot  to  have  given 
the  aaid  Thomas  Dickinson  either  counsel  or  instructions 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  baen  in  any  way  serviceable 
to  him  in  the  aforesaid  operaiioos,  depending  as  they  did 
entirely  on  local  and  transient  circumstances,  and  re- 
quiring his  constant  attention  and  inatantanaoos  decision, 
as  well  as  a  diversified  application  of  his  meana,  on  every 
change  of  wind  or  weather  either  moderate  or  violent. 

W.  F.  Owair. 

Sworn  before  ma,  on  tbe  19tb  November,  1833. 

J.  AnDAXs,  Burrogata. 


From  tbe  New  Moatbly  Magasine. 

No.  in. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  growth  of  affection  so 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  juxta- 
position and  constant  association  between  those  whose 
tastes  accord,  whoae  feelings  assimilate,  and  whose  ha^ 
bits  and  principles  are  congenial,  is  neither  so  r^pid  nor 
so  decided  as  the  progress  of  dislike  when  once  the  sen- 
timent has  taken  hold  of  one.  I  felt  as  I  sat  carving  a 
huge  haunch  of  mutton,  which  in  our  moderate  esta- 
blishment still  maintained  its  place  at  head-quarters,  un- 
banished  to  the  side-table,  that  I  really  wat  nothing  more 
■than  purveyor  to  the  party,  and  likened  myself  to  one 
of  those  mountains  of  flesh  who  were  wont  to  cut  slices 
from  huge  rounds  of  beef  in  a  shop  at  the  comer  of  &U 
Martin's  court,  and  sell  thein — 

**  To  every  passing  villager." 

There  were  ten  people  to  be  helped  to  motton,—- of 
which  ten,  my  wife  and  brother  were  the  ofily  two  who 
had  any  legitimate  claim  to  places  at  the  table ; — it  is  all 
very  true  Mrs.  Wells  is  a  very  nice  woman,  but  even 
she,  I  think,  interferes  more  than  she  need  in  my  domes- 
tic affairs,  and  seems  to  impress  upon  Harriet's  mind 
that  the  mode  in  which  matters  are  managed  at  the  Heo- 
tory  is  the  only  system  to  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  all 
over  the  world.  I  hate  boiled  pork, — so  does  Harriet, — 
a  parsnip  is  my  aversion,  it  reminds  me  cf  a  sick  carrot; 
— no  matter.  Mrs.  Wells  has  instilled  into  her  daugh- 
ter's-mind  the  necessity  of  having  certain  prescribed 
joints  and  dishes  on  certain  particular  days  in  the  week ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  taken 
by  surprise  with  an  odiooa  leg  of  boiled  pork,  accompa- 
nied by  a  mixture  resembling  nothing  but  a  dab  of 
yellow  plaster  for  a  wall,  which  they  call  pease*pudding. 

To-day  was  mutton  day,  which  I  was  fully  aware  of 
long  before  dinner-time.  My  predecessor  at  Ashmead 
could  not  endure  the  smell  of  the  dishes  he  was  destined 
afterwards  to  taste,  and  accordingly  consulted  an  emi- 
nent architect  upon  the  construction  of  his  kitchen.  The 
kitchen  was  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  passage 
divided  by  double  doors,  and  ventilated  by  a  sort  of  open 
turret,  which  was  to  render  the  whole  afbir  unsmellable. 
The  result  is,  that  the  servants,  who  are  continually 
passing  and«  repassing  along  this  passage,  invariably 
fasten,  or  as  tbey  call  it  «*  trig,"  both  doors  back,  in  or- 
der to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  shutting  or  opening 
them ;  the  cook,  who  dreads  the  rheumatism,  shuts  up 
the  flappers  of  the  turret ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  northeasterly  wind,  which  gets  into  the  kitchen  on 
the  other  side,  blows  the  whole  flavout*  of  tbe  feast,  right 
through  this  kind  of  funnel,  into  the  'hall  and  house 
generally,  but  more  particularly  into  the  dinner-coooi 


itself,  from  which  tha  door  to  the  offices  opens  directly 
into  tbe  paisage. 

Cuthbert,  who  looks  like  parchment,  and  smells  like  a 
Japan  cabinet,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  every  incon- 
venience that  doee  not  compel  himself  to  move.  If  he 
get  his  curry  done  to  his  liking, — tbe  light  yellow  Meor^ 
man's  curry,  with  piokles ;  and  his  promiscuous  kabobs, 
in  which  he  revela  at  breakfast,  or  his  occasional  pillau, 
he  is  content;  although  on  the  days  when  the  flavour  of 
motton  does  not  supersede  every  other  scent,  the  whole 
place  is  redolent  of  oriental  condiments. 

Kissing  Kitty  is  a  venial  offence  as  far  as  her  father* 
in-law  is  concerned,  but  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  him 
feeding  her  with  his  own  spoon  at  table,  picking  her  out 
little  nice  bita  of  sweetmeats,  and  then  making  her 
**  sweeten  his  glaas"  before  be  drinks  his  wine.  WeU, 
a  fortnight  more  and  the  holidays  will  be  over,  and  then 
something  like  order  will  be  restored  here. 

I  had  concluded  the  round  of  feeders,  and  helped  my- 
aelf,  and  was  beginning  to  make  preparations  for  eating, 
when,  just  as  I  had  got  a  morsel  on  my  fork,  and  while 
it  hung  Mahoraed-Iike  midway  between  my  plate  and  my 
mouth,  its  progress  was  suddenly  stayed  by  Cuthbert. 

**  Gilbert,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  young  lady  who  will 
trouble  you  for  a  bit  more,— that  which  you  sent  her 
before  is  hardly  done  enough  ;  just  turn  tfie  haunch  over 
and  cut  her  a  little  slice-— under — there — I  cannot  point 
out  the  place,  exactly — ^where  it 's  brown  ;  Kitty  is  like 
her  pappy,  i^  likes  her  meat  well  done ;  don't  yon, 
dear!" 

«  I  like  whatever  you  like,  pa,"  said  the  young  lady. 

«  Hyena,"  aaid  I  to  myself,  as  I  essayed  for  the  third 
time  to  turn  the  unwieldy  joint,  a  trial  of  my  skill  and 
patience,  which  ended  in  its  slipping  from  my  hold,  and 
toppling  down  into  the  midst  of  its  gravy,  of  which  it 
made  a  sudden  dispersion,  producing  an  effect  aimilar  to 
that  of  one  of  Shrapnell's  shells  upon  a  small  scale ; 
and  I  confess  I  was  rather  pleased  than  vexed  when  I 
saw  a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  lava-like  liquid  fly  from 
the  diah  into  tbe  face  of  the  odioua  Tom  Falwasser,  who 
received  tha  aspersion  with  the  worst  imaginable  giaoe, 
and  the  worst  possible  philosophy. 

«  Bush,"  cried  the  savage ;  *«  ain't  I  eotched  it  now  t 
I  say,  pa,  my  heye  is  bauL" 

"Poor  boy!"  said  Cuthbert  «Ah,  that's  it;  mis- 
fortunes never  come  aldhe, — my  fault — dear  me.  Oh,  . 
Gilbert,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  and  so  on,  until  be  had 
persuaded  the  yahoo  that  he  was  vrretchedly  persecuted, 
and  induced  Miss  Falwasser  to  give  me  a  look,  such  as 
she  would  have  bestowed  upon  my  butler,  if  he  had,  by 
any  accident,  spoiled  a  sky-blue  silk  dress,  by  spilling 
half  a  plate  of  soup  on  it,  in  banding  it  over  her 
shoulder. . 

I  was  in  a  bad  humour,  and  yet  those  who  know  me, 
have  always  fancied  it  would  take  a  gteat  deal  to  drive 
me  into  one.  As  Greorge  Colman  says  in  the  song  of 
Caleb  Qootem,  in  bu  admirable  farce  of  the  **  Review/' 

**  Many  small  articles  make  up  a  sum." 

And  the  truth  of  the  line  was  most  painfully  evident  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  combination  of  little  irritations 
by  which  I  was  affected.  Harriot  seemed  unaccounubly 
lively  ;  and  she  and  Fanny  had  some  joke  between  them 
and  that  odious  red-fisted  Lieutenant  Mtfman.  I  begin 
to  hate  him.  What  is  it — what  has  soured  my  temper  1 

I  was  asking  myself  this  question  seriously,  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  just  as  the  second  course  bad  been 
removed — if  second  course,  a  brace  of  pheasants  st  one 
end  of  the  table,  some  sea  kale  at  tbe  other,  and  some 
patties  and  jellies  on  the  sides,  could  be  so  called  :  and 
I  felt  a  certain  degree  of  relief  from  the  cessation  of  a 
duty  with  which,  I  admit,  mingled  very  little  pleasure- 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  approaching 
the  house  door :  the  sound  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  peal 
at  the  bell  set  the  bouse  itself  ringing. 

Every  body  looked  amazed.  We  expected  nobody. 
The  Nubleys  were  not  coming.  Wells  could  not  have 
left  \he  Earl's  so  early ;  we  all  were  astounded,  save  and 
except  my  brother  Cuthbert,  and  that  minx  Kitty,  who, 
when  we  were  all  staring  at  each  other,  in  **  amazement 
lost,"  said  to  her  «  pa,"  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  «*I 
ahouldn  't  wonder  if  it  was " 

What  theae  ominoua  words  portended,  I  could  not 
venture  to  surmise ;  but  my  astonishment  and  dismay 
were  not  exceedingly  small,  when  I  saw  my  brotber'a 
man  Hotton  enter  the  room,  and»  proceeding  to  Miii 
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Kitty,  whisper  sometbiog  in  her  ear,  and  beheld  her, 
after  giving  Cuthbert  a  pat  on  the  arm,  jdrop  up  from 
bar  chair,  and  run  out  of  tlie  room,  followed  by  Jane, 
to  whom  she  made  a  signal,  into  the  ball,  where,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  noise  of  tho  laughing  and  giggling  ol 
girls  and  women,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  resounded. 

In  the  midst  of  my  amazement — in  Ireland  it  would 
have  been  alarm — at  the  invasion  of  my  house  at  so  un« 
usual  an  hour,  in  bounced  Miss  Kitty,  who,  running  to 
Cuthbert,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  triumphant  sauci- 
Dess,  «♦  It  is  her" 

**  Where  is  she  t"  said  Cuthbert 

<*  Ctone  up  with  Jane  into  our  mom  to  take  off  her 
things,"  said  Kitty ;  and,  turning  to  my  wife,  who  look- 
ed petrified  at  the  performance  in  progress,  added,  « it 's 
only  Mrs.  Brandy  ball,  dea.." 

Dear  !  to  m^  wife ! — only  Mrs.  Brandyball ! 

*«  Why,"  said  I,  «*  she  cannot  have  got  our  letter." 

**  No,"  said  Cuthbert,  <«  but  I  can  explain  that  Ktttj 
had  said  she  was  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  see  her  on 
her  way  baclt — and  so— I  hadn  't  time  to  mention — this 
^-before,  but " 

•<It  makes  no  difference,"  said  I.  « Harriet,  dear, 
hadn 't  you  better  just  see ^" 

"  Oh,  no  V*  <wid  Miss  Falwasser,  intermpting ;  «  don't 
hurry,  because^dear  governess  has  got  something  to  tell 
we  all  to. myself,  anil  I  Mfgo  up  and  keep  her  company 
till  you  go  into  the  drawing-room."  Saying  which,  and 
Meming  perfectly  satisfied  that  her  proposal  for  the  ar^ 
rangement  was  in  fact  a  JUu^  she  proceeded  unchecked 
by  any  body  to  fulfil  ber  intentions. 

<*  This  is  quite  a  surprise,"  said  Harriet,  looking,  as  I 
thought,  a  little  ru£9ed  by  the  event — **  did  you  know 
Mrs.  Brandyball  was  coming  to-day,  cousin  i" 

**  Why,"  said  Cuthbert,  <*  I  don't  exactly  recollect 
what  dear  Kate  said  about  it — I  know  she  told  me  that 
when  she  besrd  from  Mrs.  Brandyball,  she  seemed  to 
wish  to  know  whether  her  coming  here  woukl  be  agree- 
able to  you — and  then,  as  for  as  I  can  recollect,  Kate 
told  me  that  she  wished  you  to  aend  her  an  invitation, 
as  if  it  originated  with  yourself — so  that  she  might  not 
feel  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the  one  she  had  given  her ; 
however,  as  she  is  come,  all  the  trouble  of  writing  to  her 
to  ask  her  might  have  been  saved.  Tommy,  dear,  pick 
op  my  toothpick— eh — ah." 

« I  did  not  know,"  said  I;. for  I  confess  the  tact  of 
Miss  Fulwasser  in  her  mancsuvrings  was  any  thing  but 
soothing — *<  I  did  not  know  that  Kitty  had  heard  from 
the  lady." 

**  Yes,"  said  Cuthbert, ,«  one  day  last  week,  I  think." 

« I  didn't  see  the  letter  amongst  ours,"  said  I. 

« No,"  said  Cuthbert,  **  Kate's  maid  ahvays  goes 
down  to  the  servants'  hall  when  the  letters  comej  to  see 
if  there  are  any  for  herj  it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  send- 
ing them  up  to  her  after  we  get  up—ah  !" 

All  this  sounded  odd — there  appeared  a  kind  of  pre- 
cocity in  her  measures  which  did  not  tend  in  the  slights 
est  degree  to  exslt  the  opinion  of  the  young  lady's 
character  or  disposition  which  I  had  previously  formed, 
and  Cuthbert  evidently  saw  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind. 

««  You  know,"  added  he,  "  the  children  are  up  long 
before  we  are — so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Kate 
should  wait  to  get  any  letter  which  comes  for  her  till  we 
go  to  breakfast." 

«•  None  in  the  least,"  said  I :  *'  only  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  so  young  a  lady  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent correspondence." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  her  poor  dear  mother  was 
always  an  advocate  of  freedom  from  restraint ;  and,  be- 
sides, if  the  poor  child  were  obliged  to  write  those  diffi- 
cult pattern  answers  she  would  be  tired  to  death — 
indeed,  she  csnH  bear  any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  when 
she  writes  of  herself,  if  she  does  not  spell  every  word 
exactly  right,  still  she  speaks  her  own  sentiments  and 
opinions.  I  am  a  great  friend  to  leaving  (he  mind  all 
free." 

^  Well,  Fanny,"  said  Harriet,  rousing  her  sister  ttom 
a  whispering  tite-A-Uie  with  her  odious  lieutenant, 
**  when  you  are  at  leisure,  perhaps  mamma  would  like  to 
go  to  the  drawing-room." 

**  Law,  Harry !"  said  Fanny,  Mushing,  « I  am  sure 
/'m  reaily  to  go  whenever  she  pleases." 

And  op  they  got,  and  away  they  went  I  took  Har- 
riet's vacated  seat  and  arranged  the  bottles. 

«  Sad  accident  has  happened,"  aaid  MarmaD,  « to  a 
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brother  officer  of  mine,  Jukea,  of  ours.  He  was  riding 
in  the  Park  the  day  before  ye^erday,  his  horse  ran  away 
with  him,  and  threw  him,  and  lie  bi|s  broken  bis  leg  and 
two  or  three  of  hia  riba.  It  would  be  deused  hard  if  he 
were  to  die,  for  he  only  purchased  hia  company  a  fort- 
night since." 

*«  That 's  sad  work,"  aaid  Cuthbert ;  « just  give  me  a 
little  claret,  Gilbert — there— thanks.  I  don't  know  if  I 
ever  told  you  of  a  moat  formidable-looking  accident  that 
happened  to  me  a  vast  many  years  ago,  when  my  poor 
father  and  I  were  traveling  in  a  postchaiae  down  Shoot- 
er's Hill,  just  where  the  place  built  like  Sevemdroog 

**  Bush,  pappy,"  aaid  Tom,  who  had  watched  him 
with  considerable  anxiety  thns  &r,  **  you  ave  told  bus 
that  story  hevery  day  this  olidays.  You  should  ear  ais- 
ter  Kate  tell  it,  just  like  you " 

"  Does  she,  my  boy  1"  said  Cuthbert;  «  ho#  odd  that 
is.  Her  poor  dear  mother  had  a  strong  turn  for  imita- 
tion. I  didn't  remember  I  bad  told  Lieutenant  Merman 
that  story, — but  wasn't  it  a  miraculous  escape  1 — we 
must  have  been  daahed  to  piecea,  if  -the  horses  had  not 
stopped  of  themselves." 

Lieutenant  Merman,  who  evinced  by  a  look  at  me  bis 
perfect  intimacy  with  the  catastrophe,  then  occupied  at 
least  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  relating  a  case  of  great 
hardship,  in  which  Captain  Dobtnngton  bad  lodged  his 
money  for  the  majority  of  his  regiment,  and  that  Captain 
Winnowmore  had  been  appointed — and  that  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Somebody  bad  died — and  that  the  commander  of 
the  forces  bad  done  him  a  great  injustice,  and  so  had 
the  adjutant-general,  and  the  quarter-master-general — 
and  so  had  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  the  judge  advocate  general,  and  the  gene- 
ral commanding  the  regiment,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  However,  Mr.  Grub  and 
Mr.  Snob,  two  stanch  redressors-general  of  all  human 
wrongs,  were  to  bring  the  case  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons the  very  first  week  of  the  next  session,  it  being 
one  of  such  importance  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army 
were  directed  to  it,  and  the  feelings  of  the  whole  na- 
tion in  a  state  of  ebullition. 

I  listened ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  details,  said 
I  had  not  heard  any  thing  of  it  through  the  public  papers ; 
and  when  I  turned  to  Cuthbert,  I  fou^d  he  was  fast 
asleep,  with  the  8nuff>box  still  in  his  hand,  but  reversed, 
as  the  heralds  would  say,  and  the  snuff  *<  absent  without 
leave"  on  the  carpet  Not  liking  to  rouse  my  poor 
brother  from  the  soft  slumber  in  which  he  was,  like 
another  Chrononhotonthologos,  **  unfiitiguing  himself," 
I  pushed  the  wine  again  to  Merman,  who  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  my  doing  so  was  an  encouraging  hint  to 
resume  bis  lamentations,  continued  to  enlarge  upon  the 
infamous  job  which  had  been  done,  until  the  slumberer 
awoke. 

In  my  mind,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  world  a  more 
anomalous  character  than  a  radical  officer  of  the  army 
or  the  navy.  Pledged  as  they  are,  to  defend  the  king 
and  country  against  all  foes,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
always  eager  to  redeem  that  pledge, 

**  B'en  in  the  cannon's  mouth," 

nothing  can  seem  more  extraordinary — I  should  say,  per- 
haps, moie  disgusting — than  to  bear  them  giving  utter- 
ance to  sentiments,  the  expression  of  which  by  any  man 
not  belonging  to  either  service,  would  at  once  stamp  him 
for  a  disloyal  and  disaffected  subject.  It  is  always  to  me 
a  convincing  proof  of  great  weakness  or  great  wicked- 
ness. If  they  believe  that  the  radical  reform,  of  which 
they  speak  so  enthusiastically,  means  any  thing  sbart  of 
eventual  revolution,  the  former  is  tlieir  misfortune.  If, 
with  their  eyes  open  to  the  ulterior  results,  they  advocate 
the  course  which  leads*  to  them,  and  laud  the  men 
who  uphold  it,  the  latter  is  their  crime ;  and  in  either 
case,  respect  for  themselves  and  society  should  keep 
them  silent:  for,  as  they  are  bound  to  fight  for  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  in  the  case  of  any  outbreak, 
they  would,  in  doing  their  duty,  be  compeUed  to  oppose 
and  overthrow  it,  their  own  previous  proclamations,  that 
what  they  did  was  contrary  to  their  opinions  and  prind^ 
pies,  would  add  but  little  to  their  Teputation  for  sincerity, 
or  their  character  for  independence. 

Merman's  long  tale  having  been  quite  unfolded,  and 
Cuthbert  been  awakened  to  the  loss  of  hu  snuff,  I  sug- 
gested a  removal  to  the  drawing-room,  anxious,  I.admil, 
to  sM  thf  Minerva  under  whose  fbstcdng  auspicet  two 


such  prominng  girls  as  my  paeado-niecea  were  bit 
coming  to  maturity. 

Cuthbert  did  not  appear  to  evince  any  particular  desire 
to  greet  the  lady,  which  quite  satisfied  me  that  his  aniietT 
to  show  ber  civility  had  originated  in  his  devotiop  to  hii 
daughter-in-law.  However,  having  got  Lieutenant  Utt- 
man  to  ring  the  bell  for  Hutton  to  come  and  fetch  his 
anuff-box  to  be  refilled,  and  then  to  wheel  him  across  tht 
hall  to  the  edge  of  his  couch,  in  the  drawing-room,  we 
proceeded  to  an  inspection  of  the  ail-accomplished  Mn. 
Brandyball. 

I  found  her  aeated  on  one  of  the  aofaabetween  her  jonng 
pupils.  She  was  a  plumpish,  dressy  woman,  of  aboot 
fifty-four  or  five,  with  a  florid  countenance,  and  coal, 
black  hair,  which,  upon  the  esUblished  principle  of  sKuai 
and  luum,  was  unquestionably  her  own,  above  which  she 
wore  a  capacious  white  bonnet,  decorated  with  flowevs, 
which  would  have  made  Lee  and  Kennedy  jesloos,  and 
have  driven  Colville  mad  ;  chains  and  rings  adorned  ber 
neck  and  fingers,  and  although  en  deshabille  kt  traret 
ling,  ahe  was  quite  as  fine  as  need  be. 

Upon  Cuthbert's  arrival,  the  two  girls  leaped  from 
their  mutmtd,  and  while  Mrs.  Bnmdyball  tired  im  to 
death  with  the  most  affectionate  enquiries  after  bisbctUb, 
Kate  stood  kissing  his  forehead,  and  Jane  holding  one 
of  bis  hands.  After  this  ceremony  had  been  gone 
through,  Cuthbert,  looking  anxiously  after  me,  pointed 
to  the  lady,  and  said,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  ''Gil- 
bert, allow  me  to  introduce  Mrs.  Brandyball." 

I  made  the  aitnable  with  the  best  gnct  I  conld,  ai^ 
expressed  myself  extremely  glad  to  see  her  at  Ashmead- 
hoped  she  had  had  some  refreshment,  and  suggested  that 
we  should  have  some  supper  early,  since  she  had  misisd 
our  dinner  hour,  by  ber  late  arrival. 

«  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gumey,"  said  my  fair  friend,  io  a 
tone  of  voice  auitable  to  a  girl  of  sixteen,  performing  on 
the  stage,  ^  for  your  delicate  attention ;  but  I  would  not 
for  worlds  disarrange  the  economy  of  your  establishment, 
nor  is  it  in  any  degree  necessary ;  for,  owing  to  tbe 
amiable  aolicitude  of  these  dear  children,  I  have  been 
supplied  with  every  necessary  refreshment  since  mj 
arrival  in  your  charming  mansion." 

«  Have  you  1"  said  I ;  « I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

«  Yes,"  continued  the  lady,  «  dear  Katharine,  anxious 
to  evince  a  regard,  which  is  truly  reciprocal,  desired  tbt 
domestics  to  arrange  a  little  repast  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  I  found  abundance  of  every  thing  to  gratify  tbe  ap- 
petite, all  elegantly  disposed  for  my  'acpommodatioe— 
interesting  creatures !  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  a  aoUcil- 
ous  preceptress  to  discover,  in  acU  of  kiodiiess  and  con- 
sideration like  these,  the  delightful  evidence  of  affection, 
resulting,  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle,  that  where  kindness  gorems 
in  the  place  of  anger,  the  pupil  always  receives  instnre- 
tion  with  gratitude." 

This  euphonic  oration  startled  me,  not  only  by  its 
manner,  but  its  matter.  The  woman  appeared  Io  me  to 
have  swallowed  half  a  score  of  her  own  copy-books,  tbe 
examples  in  which  she  was  now  delivering  out  of  ber 
lips;  but  this  being  merely  ridiculous,  I  thought  I  might 
be  amused  by  her  absurdity.  "What  really  tUd  startle 
me,  was  the  coolness  with  which  the  interesting  Katha- 
rine had  given  her  orders  for  preparing  a  snug  dinner  ibr 
her  high-flying  schoolmistress  in  her  room,  withput  en- 
quiring whether  she  might  do  so  or  not.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  under  Hutton's  directions,  my  butler,  it  seems, 
bad  furnished  forth  wines  *<  of  sorts,"  for  the  banquet, 
of  which — I  speak  it  with  diflSdence  and  reserve— it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  my  fair  friend  had  imb&ed  no  very 
small  quantity. 

"  I  have  been  just  expressing  to  Mrs.  Gomey,"  said 
Mrs.  Brandyball,  **  the  sentiments  of  admiration  which 
I  entertain  for  the  beauties  of  thb  vicinage;  it  was  so 
late  when  I  arrived,  that  the  shades  of  evening  bad 
thrown  their  mantle  over  the  beautiea  of  nature.  Itwa% 
however,  impossible  not  to  perceive,  by  the  outlines  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  how  very  beautiful  it  must  be 
in  a  more  genial  season  of  the  year." 

"I  think,"  said  I,  «*you  flatter  us  too  much;  ths 
country  about  us  is  very  pretty,  but "  ' 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  lady,  smiling  ber  best,  «  my  opinion 
is  that  courtesy  should  ever  be  accompanied  with  can- 
dour ;  and  although  *  to  err  is  human,  and  to  Ibrgift 
divine,'  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  a  jodgroeDt 
upon  such  aubjects,  I  think  the  drive  from  lbs  oom« 
hitherwarda  is  quits  eharming." 
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•*  I  hope,"  said  I,  **  that  we  shall  improve  year  Csivourw 
able  impreasioo  during  your  stay.'* 

**  I  have  explained  to  Mrs.  Guraey/*  said  Mrs.  Bran- 
djbttU,  '•  the  cause  of  my  somewhat  prematare  appear- 
ance here.  I  really  entertain  so  sincere  a  regard — I 
might  almost  denominate  it  a  maternal  afiection — for 
these  two  dear  creatures,  that  I  ventured  in  some  mea- 
sure to  overstep  the  ordinary  regulations  of  society  by 
accepting  my  dear  Katharine's  invitations ;  but,  as  I  say, 
afiectatien  is  at  best  a  deformity,  and  conciliatory  man- 
ners cammand  esteem — so  that  when  the  dear  girl  wrote 
to  beg  me  to  come,  I  came  without  reflecting  how  much 
perhaps  I  ventured  to  intrude." 

I  bowed — though  it  was  evident  that  Kitty,  in  the 
comse  of  the  second  dinner,  in  what  this  eloquent  lady 
called  her  apartment,  had  explained  to  her  the  whole  of 
Che  manoBovre  which  had  failed,  with  regard  to  the  invi- 
tation which  was  to  have  been  sent  to  her. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Oumey/'  continued  the  lady,  **  *  a  good 
edocatioa  is  the  foundation  of  happiness,  and  ignorance 
is  the  perent  of  many  jinjuriee,'  and  this  I  say,  because  a 
good  maxim  is  never  ^out  of  seaiM>n — now  I  have  had 
theae  dear  creatures  under  my  care  five  years,  nay, 
more-^he  course  of  time  is  so  rapid,  and  I  may  say  so 
imperceptible — in  fact,  like  the  varied  movements  of  the 
vast  universe,  that  one  is  unconscious  of  its  flight — and 
I  declare  that  I  never  have  had  the  smallest  reason  to 
find  fiinlt  with  either  of  them — as  I  say,  perfect  idleness 
is  perfect  weariness,  and  of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time 
is  the  worst.  Defer  not  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
today  ;  indeed,  I  find  lazy  folks  take  the  most  pains — 
but  I  do  assure  you,  that  my  two  young  charges  appear 
to  nae  to  possess  a  felicitoos  mixture  of  talent  and  genius, 
with  a  desire  to  improve  their  natural  advantages,  by  a 
sedulous  devotion  to  the  more  abstruse  studies." 

Studies,  thought  I— of  quadrupeds  running  about  upon 
the  exiling,  with  a  great  many  legs— or  of  geography, 
sailing  into  an  Asiatic  Mediterranean  through  Behring's 

Straits however,  I  saw  what  my  florid,  black-haired 

lady  va«,  in  a  moment,  and  felt  not  the  slightest  indis- 
poaiiion  to  amose  myself  with  the  animal  rouge  et  noir. 
Besides,  as  Cuthbert  and  the  people  he  called  his  chikl- 
len,  were  to  be  pleased  by  any  attention  paid  to  our 
newly-errived  guest,  I  resolved  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  convinced  that  the  fine  language  of  my  new 
friend  was  only  plating,  and  that  after  a  day  or  two  we 
should  scrape  oocway  to  the  real  material. 

I  was  somewhat  relieved  from  the  overflow  of  Mrs. 
Brandy  ball's  loquacity,  by  Harriet,  who,  I  suppose,  saw 
that  I  had  had  enough  of  it,  to  use  a  phrase  which  the 
euphonic  lady  never  would  have  adopted,  and  who  came 
to  remind  me  that  Cuthbert  was  looking  wistfully  for  his 
wbitft — the  hint  was  enough  ;  and  I  began  to  make  up 
bis  little  party  by  enquiring  if  Mrs.  Brandyball  would 
like  to  cut  in. 

<«  No,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  fascinating  hedgehog  ;  « I 
invariably  decline  card-playing.  Malice  never  wants  a 
mark  to  shoot  at ;  and,  although  regarding  the  subject 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  I  see  really  no  moral  interdic- 
tion to  such  a  relaxation,  I  think  it  better  not  to  gratify 
myself  by  an  amusement  which  the  rigid  might  censure ; 
I  feel  it  is  always  right  to  comply  with  cheerfulness, 
where  necessity  enjoins ;  so,  as  every  condition  has  its 
troubles,  I  give  up  upon  principle,  what  might,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  be  con- 
sidered little  else  than  a  relief  from  mental  labour." 

The  effort  she  made  to  decline  the  whist,  was  as  pal- 
pable as  tholwhich  an  ill-bred  chiU  makes  to  say,  ** No, 
I  thank  yon/*  when  asked  to  eat  or  drink  something 
which  he  or  she  particularly  vrishes  for,  but  has  been 
taught  by  some  vulgar  person  to  refuse,  as  a  matter  of 
delicacy. 

Mrs.  Wells  and  I  played  against  Cuthbert  and  Harriet ; 
Merman  of  course  ••  sat  out"  with  Fanny ;  and  Mrs. 
Brandyball  enjoyed  herself  amaxingly  with  the  two 
girls,  who  sat  on  either  side  of  her,  soaking  their  hands 
in  hers. 

This  was  dull  work  for  the  new  arrival,  I  presume ; 
but,  luckily  for  all  parties,  Sniggs  dropped  in  to  look  at 
Tom's  wounds,  which  were  very  pailiamentarily  divided 
between  the  eyes  and  nose.  When  he  came  half  step- 
ptng,  half  bounding  into  the  room,  the  vivacious  Brandy- 
ball seemed  quite  astounded.  I  heard  Kitty  put  her  to 
rights  in  a  moment.  " The  apothecary,"  said  Kate;  and 
immediately  Brandyball  drew  herself  up,  and  looked 
hatchets  and  carving-knives  at  him. 


«<  Been  to  see  Master  Tom,"  said  Sniggs,  who  had 
visited  the  loot  in  bis  room,  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
veyed, under  the  oiders  of  his  nster,  who  had  no  desire 
to  be  bored  with  his  society  after  the  arrival  of  her 
governess.  «  All  going  on  well — slight  discolouration — 
gone  by  to-morrow — ^pulse  good — tongue  clean— every 
thing  as  it  should  be — shocking  affair,  Mr.  Gorney — 
have  you  heard  1— Hawkins,  the  butter-man,  has  bolted — 
off  to  America — always  suspicious— martyr  to  hepa- 
titis— wife  pretty  woman— attended  her  in  four  of  her 
confinements — fine  family — ^troubled  a  little  with  rheu- 
matism— sitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  back  to  the  key- 
hole—has cheated  every  body — ^poor  Sims,  at  the  Crown, 
is  a  great  loser — bad  for  him — short  neck— determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  last  Easter — twenty  leeches 
to  his  temples — brought  him  round,  but  no  accounting 
for  sudden  shocks." 

^  You  have  rufled,  or  roughed  (for  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  to  be  spelt)  my  thirteenth,"  said  Cuthbert  to  Harriet, 
who  was  his  partner.  The  word  rufi|  or  rough,  as  the 
case  may,  being,  as  I  have  discovered,  synonymous  with 
trump.  As  for  Harriet,  she  hated  whist,  pretty  much, 
perhaps,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  do— -because  I  do  not 
understand  it, — nor  would  I  take  the  trouble,  if  I  thought 
I  could  succeed  in  the  pursuit  to  its  attainment,  or  devote 
my  time  and  intellect  to  a  game  which  no  man  ought 
ever  to  play,  except  for  amusement,  because  when 
learned  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  it  necessarily  in- 
volves the  fate  and  fortune,  if  it  be  played  for  money,  of 
a  partner. 

Harriet  was  quite  shocked  at  the  earnestness  with 
which  Cuthbert  charged  her  virith  this  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour,  nor  did  either  she  or  her  mother  feel 
particularly  pleased  when  Cuthbert  added,  «*  Well,  I 
should  think,  considering  your  father  is  a  parson,  he 
might  have  Uught  yon  better."  This  observation  set 
Mrs.  Brandyball  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughing,  and  put  me 
into  something  very  like  a  rage ;  but  then  it  was  my 
brother  who  made  the  remark,  and  ha  was  lively,  and 
facetious,  and  therefore  better  than  usual ;  and  so  I  shu^ 
fled  and  sorted  my  cards,  and  tried  to  think  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gaipe  which  I  was  playing,  but  in  which 
most  assuredly  I  took  no  interest. 

I  had  hoped  when  my  brother  had  exerted  himself 
sufficiently  to  scold  my  poor  little  wife  about  the  unfor- 
tunate mistake,  that  there  would  have  been  an  end.  But 
no ;  when  the  hand  was  out,  Cuthbert,  with  a  gravity 
far  beyond  what  the  importance  of  the  affair  aeemed  to 
require,  said — *<  Harriet^  dear,  see  what  that  misUke  of 
yours  has  done ;  if,  in  the  second  round  of  clubs,  you 
had  played  your  nine  instead  of  your  seven,  Gilbert's 
•eight  would  have  fallen  ;  and  then,  when  you  saw  me 
lead  the  knave  of  diamonds  through  your  mother's  king, 
your  putting  a  trump  on  it  was  madness ;  besides,  when 
you  had  the  lead,  if  yon  had  returned  me  the  spade, 
which  I  had  shown  you  in  the  very  first  round  was  my 
strong  suit,  we  should  have  got  three  tricks  running,  snd 
then  I  could  have  returned  you  the  heart,  which  must 
have  made  two  more,  because  you  had  ace,  king,  which, 
as  it  was,  fell  to  their  trumps." 

Harriet  listened  to  the  lecture  patiently,  but  profited 
little.  I  listened,  but  not  patiently.  Poor  Cuthbert  was 
perfectly  serious,  and  really  out  of  sorts ;  he  was  wortl^ 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  we  were  pUy- 
ing  sixpenny  points. 

Harriet  got  tired, — perhaps  the  scolding  did  not  do  her 
good, — but  she  was  rspidly  approaching  the  period  of 
her  confinement,  and  I  saw  that  she  turned  pale,  and 
gave  me  more  than  one  look  of  exhaustion  and  weari- 
ness ;  but  it  would  have  been  treason  to  deprive  Cuth- 
bert of  his  prescribed  three  rubbers,  so  she  played  on, 
and  Cuthbert  was  so  keen  a  player  for  nothings,  that  he 
would  not  allow  Harriet  and  me  to  play  together. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  never,  never  let  man  and  wife  play 
together  at  whist.  It  is  too  much  trouble  for  me  to  point 
out  all  the  things  they  do ;  but,  my  dear  Gilbert,  there 
are  always  family  telegraphs,  and  if  they  fancy  their 
looks  are  watched,  they  communicate  by  words.  My 
dear  fellow,"  continued  he,  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  wholly  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  "atB\ingalapum- 
bungbad,  up  the  country,  where  I  was  carried  in  my 
palkee  to  get  somebody  to  look  at  some  indigo  which  I 
wanted  to  buy,  I  met  with  a  Mr.  Smigsmag  and  bis  wife, 
— nice  woman,  upon  my  word, — I  did  not  cultivate  their 
acquaintance  much,  because  he  lived  more  than  half  u 
mile  from  my  bungalow,  and  I  was  merely  a  visiter, — 


but  I  dined  with  him  once  or  twice,  and  we  played  whist, 
and  hii  wife  and  he  always  played  together  ;— oh,  dear  ! 
Kitty,  give  me  the  eau  de  Cologne,  dear, — isn't  she  grown, 
Mrs,  Brandyball,  eh  t — and  so— I  found  out  that  I  never 
could  win  against  Smigsmag  and  his  wife, — he  was  a 
Burrah  Saab— a  resident— excellent  man  in  his.  way, — 
and  so— I  mentioned  this  to  my  partner,  who,  being  an 
expectant  creature, — I,  you  know,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  John  Company,  and  did'nt  care  a  cowrie  for  all 
Leadenhall  street  put  together, — and  he  told  me — *  Yoa 
never  can  win  of  them.'  <  Why  V  said  I.  *  Because/ 
said  he,  <  tbey  have  established  a  code.'  *  Dear  me !' 
said  I;  <  what  signals,  by  looks  1'  <  No,*  said  he;  *by 
words.  If  Mrs.  Smigsmag  is  to  lead,  Smigsmag  aays» 
<*  Dear,  begin."  Dear  begins  with  D,  so  does  diamond^ 
and  out  comes  a  diamond  from  the  lady.  If  Ae  has  to 
lead,  and  ahe  aays  *«  S,  my  love,  play,"  ahe  wants  a  apade. 
Smigsmag  and  spade  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and, 
sure  enough,  down  comes  a  spade.  <*  Harriet,  my  dear," 
aays  Smigsmag,  <«  how  long  you  are  sorting  yo\xx  cards." 
Mm.  Smigsmag  stumps  down  a  heart:  and  a  gentle 
M  Come,  my  love,"  on  either  side,  infallibly  p'oduces  a 
club.'     I  can't  stand  these  femily  compacts,  Gilbert." 

I  was  delighted  to  find  Cuthbert  equal  to  so  much 
exertion  as  was  required  in  telling  this  story,  which  pro- 
duced an  observation  from  Sniggs  that  whatever  the 
Smigsmags  gained  by  tricks  they  could  not  make  much 
by  their  honours.  At  which  Galenic  effusion  Mrs.  Bran- 
dyball fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  little  Jane,  who  did 
not  understand  in  the  slightest  degree  what  it  meant» 
ahook  her  flaxen  curls  like  a  newly  washed  poodle. 

•<  I  am  sorry,"  said  Harriet  to  Cuthbert,  *<  that  yoa 
have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  us ;  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  such  a  scheme." 

•«  But,"  said  Sniggs,  <«  like  the  ostler  and  the  priest, 
now  you.  have  been  told  bow  the  matter  may  be  managed, 
perhaps  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  the  information." 

*«No,"  said  Cuthbert, «« I  don't  suspect  them.  As  for 
myself,  I  could  not  take  the  trouble  to  recollect  what 
letter  the  names  of  the  different  suits  begin  with." 

^  Shall  I,"  said  Mrs.  Brandyball,  *"  relieve  you  from 
the  exertion  of  arranging  your  cards  1  Allow  me: 
many  hands  make  light  work.  Every  condition  has  its 
troubles;  without  a  friend  the  work!  is  a  wilderness!" 

Saying  which,  the  oflicious  hidy  settled  Cuthbert'a 
hand,  and  resumed  her  place  at  bis  side,  Katharine  sit- 
ting on  his  left ;  and  in  this  faabion  we  went  through 
the  prescribed  rubbers,  just  before  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  servants  prepared  a  ^  tray"  in  the  anteroom, 
which  Sniggs  invariably  called  **  an  excellent  trait  in  our 
character ;"  and  round  which,  I  must  confess,  our  little 
party  has  frequently  enjoyed  more  social  sociable  mirth 
tbi^n  it  has  partaken  of  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Sniggs  eyed  the^arrangements  with  evident  satiafaction ; 
and  Mrs.  Brandyball  turned  her  head,  ahnost  instinctively, 
to  the  quarter  in  which  the  rattling  of  glasses  announced 
the  approach  of  some  agreeable  liquid.  Merman  and 
Fanny  needed  neither  eaublea  nor  drinkables;  they 
were  living  upon  themselves,  in  a  distant  comer  of  the 
room,  feeling  immeasurably  happy,  and  looking  incon- 
ceivably ridiculous. 

When  the  last  rubber  was  ended,  much  to  my  relief, 
'not  more  on  my  own  account  than  of  poor  dear  Harriet, 
Cuthbert  desired  Jane  to  ring  the  bell  for  Hutton,  who 
was  wanted  to  wheel  him  into  his  room,  in  order  that  his 
hands  and  face  might  be  washed  with  rose-water — an 
ablution  which  he  seemed  to  consider  indispensably  ne- 
cessary at  that  period  of  the  evening. 

Having  broken  up  from  our  play,  I  found  Kate  and 
Jane  still  remaining  fixtures  for  supper.  However,  as  it 
was  the  night  of  Mis.  Brandyball's  arrival— and  her 
arrival  at  all  was  matter  of  compliment  to  their  indulgent 
ff  tlier-in-law — there  was  nothing  in  that^  only  they  had 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  staying  up  to  supper.  Cuthbert, 
having  been  washed,  and  refreshed,  was  wheeled  back ; 
and  we  ck>sed  round  the  supper  table,  I,  with  our  new 
guest  on  my  right  hand,  and  my  mother-in-law  on  my 
left. 

Sniggs  set  on  Harriet's  right,  Cuthbert  on  her  lef^ 
with  Kitty,  of  course,  on  hU  righL  I  bad  oAen  heard 
Sniggs  talk  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  suppers ;  and  as 
often  seen  him  eat  voraciously  of  them,  as,  indeed,  many 
m^n  who  have  at  other  times  small  appetites,  mill.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  one  of  Sniggs's  fevourite  authors  in  the 
wsiy  of  reference :  tfnd  as  I  thought  that  nothing  could 
be  better  than  bringing  the  printer  to  bear  upon  the 
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Apothecary,  I  went  to  my  library  for  five  minutes  before 
Cutbbert's  return,  and  **  read  up/*  for  an  attack  upon 
our  Galen  if  he  should  begin  his  customary  depredations 
upon  our  eatables.  There  be  was,  sure  enough,  **  peg- , 
gtng  away,"  as  we  used  to  say  in  my  horrid  school-days, 
«t  cold  fowl,  salmagundi,  roasted  oysters,  and  finishing 
with  a  piquante  bit  of  deviled  turkey. 

•«  Well,  doctor,"  said  I  (for  brevet  degree  in  a  country 
place  like  Blissford  is  all  fair),  ^  I  see  you  do  not  exactly 
practise  as  you  preach. 

*<  None  of  us  do,"  said  Sniggs.  ^  When  I  was  in 
town  la«t^  I  dined  with  three  physicians  of  the  starving 
■chool,  and  two  surgeons  sworn  to  the  Abemethian  doc- 
trine. I  never  saw  fi^ve  men  oat  or  drink  so  much  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life ;  and,  Mr.  Gumey,"  added 
my  Lampedo, «  go  where  you  will,  watch  the  doctors, 
and  you  will  find  them  the  greatest  gormandisers  in  the 
empire.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  **  at  dinner,  perhaps,  but  not  at  sapper ; 
recollect  what  your  idol  Franklin  says :"  and  then  I  came 
out  with  my  quotation.  **  *  In  general,  mankind,  since 
the  improvement  of  cookery,  eat  about  twice  as  much 
as  nature  requires.  Suppers  are  not  bad,  if  we  have  not 
dined ;  but  restless  nights  naturally  follow  hearty  sup- 
pers after  full  dinners.  Indeed,  as  there  is  a  difference 
in  constitutions,  some  rest  well  after  these  meals;  it 
costs  them  only  a  frightful  dream  and  an  apoplexy,  after 
which  they  sleep  till  doomsday.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  newspapers  than  instances  of  people  who, 
aAer  eating  a  hearty  sapper,  are  found  dead  a  bed  in  the 
morning.' " 

*«  Correctly  quoted  by  you,  sir,"  said  Sniggs ;  •*  and 
aptly  observed  by  the  doctor ;  but  suppose,  now,  I  was 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  had  no  dinner — fact  Three 
hours  at  Mrs.  Humbleman's— case  of  asthma — ^bad 
breathing — great  distress — husband  wouldn't  let  me  leave 
her.  He  himself  dyspeptic,  with  a  slight  disposition  to 
erysipelas.  Mrs.  Sniggs  did  not  wait  for  me — I  away  to 
Stephenson  the  watch-maker's  little  girl — second — nice 
child — scarlatina — fancied  measles — I  with  her— cup  of 
black  tea,  weak,  and  with  dry  toast,  all  I  had — here  to 
look  at  Master  Falwasser's  dear  little  nose.  What  could 
I  do  1  so  I  only  make  up  the  former  deficiency  of  diet." 

<*  It  must,*'  said  Mrs.  Bmndyball,  « be  exceedingly 
excitatory  to  witness  the  various  afflictions  of  the  differ- 
ent domestic  circles  into  which  you  are  profiessionally 
Invoked.  Experience  is  the  mother  of  science ;  and 
preveition  is  better  than  cure.  However,  the  longest 
day  must  have  an  end  ;  and  you  must  experience  a  most 
gratifying  sensation  when  you  return  to  repose,  to  think 
first,  that,  perhaps,  under  Providence,  you  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  a  dear  child  to  a  fond  parent — ^for 
eveii  the  crow  thinks  its  own  bird  the  fairest ;  and  great- 
ness of  mind  is  ever  compassionate." 

Sniggs, -who  was  not  particularly  sentimental,  and 
thought  more  of  his  pills  and  his  bills  than  of  any  other 
thing  in  the  world,  looked  at  our  new  friend  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  I  thought  rather  equivo* 
cal,  the  character  of  which  was  changed  into  the  broad 
comic  when  he  perceived  her  sip  somewhat  largely  from 
a  tumbler,  into  which  she  had  previously  poured  some 
particularly  strong  brandy,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,, 
took  her  by^  suf  prise. 

,  Harriet  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her ;  and  w« 
both  laughed.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  notion  why.  How- 
ever, as  we  had  laughed,  I  thought  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  atone  for  the  indiscretion  by  an  extra  show  of 
attention  ;  and  therefore  begged  to  recommend  to  her  par- 
tlcular  notice  a  cup  which  the  servant  had  just  brought 
in  and  put  down  ;  and  in  which  there  was  something- 
which  I  thought  she  would  prefer,  since  ft  was  evident 
she  was  a  judge. 

The  mixture  which  I  advocated,  was  a  peculiar  soit 
of  punch,  really  not  strong,  but  rich  and  agreeable ;  and 
which  even  Cuthbert,  if  any  l)ody  would  take  the  trou^ 
ble  to  pour  it  out  for  him,  would  not  object  to  imbibe. 

"  Thankee,  Mr.  Gurney,"  said  the  lady,  «  it  is  never 
too  late  to  learn ;  and  although  I  seldom  indulge  in  such 
combinations,  your  kindness  is  such  that  I  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  resist  your  delicate  aitentions.  I  will  have 
one  glass." 

The  tumbler  was  returned,  the  lady  sipped ;  and 
smiled,  and  smiled  and  sipped  again  :  her  eyes  opprove<1, 
even  before  her  tingue  bad  spoken. 

•*I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Brandyball,  «the  delightful  w&a- 
Aicr.  which  wa  have  been  ei^oying  during  the  last  fo^ 


days  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  moon's  envelopment 
in  that  silvery  mist  augurs  an  approaching  change,  and 
threatens  an  ucceasion  of  cadent  humidity." 

« Isn't  that  mist,"  said  Kitty,  **  what  the  astrologers 
caH  a  hay-loft  1" 

This  was  fatal*  Cuthbert,  who  was  in  a  nap,  with 
Kate's  arm  round  his  neek,  heard  it  not.  Merman  was 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  with  his  nose  within  three 
inches  of  Fanny's  mouth,  and  heeded  it  not ;  but  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Wells,  Harriet,  Sniggs  and  mysdf  met. 
What  to  do  was  the  doubt  of  a  moment :  the  struggle 
was  ineffectuaU  and  we  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter. 
Mrs.  Brandyball  stared.  Merman  and  Fanny  were  flur- 
ried, Kate  tittered,  and  Cuthbert  awoke. 

(To  be  coDtlaiMd.) 
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Numerous  as  may  be  the  causes  for  disgust  with  life, 
its  end  is  never  contemplated  with  indifference.  Religion 
may  elevate  the  soul  to  a  sublime  reliance  on  the  benefits 
of  a  future  existence  ;  nothing  else  can  do  it.  The  love 
of  honour  may  brave  danger ;  the  passion  of  melancholy 
may  indulge  in  an  aversion  to  continued  being;  phi- 
losophy may  resign  itself  to  death  with  composure  ;  the 
sense  of  shame  may  conduct  to  fortitude ;  yet  they,  who 
would  disregard  death,  must  turn  their  thoughts  from 
the  consideration  of  its  terrors.  It  is  an  instinct  of  na- 
ture to  strive  to  preserve  our  being ;  and  the  instinct 
cannot  be  eradicated.  The  mind  may  turn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  horrors;  it  may  fortify  itself  by 
refusing  to  observe  the  extent  of  impending  evil ;  the 
instinct  of  life  is  still  opposed  to  death ;  and  he,  who 
looks  directly  at  it  and  professes  indifference,  is  a  hypo- 
crite, or  is  self-deceived.  He,  that  calls  boldly  upon 
death,  is  dismsyed  on  finding  him  near.  The  child  looks 
to  its  parent,  as  if  to  discern  a  glimpse  of  hope ;  the 
oldest  are  never  so  old,  but  they  desire  for  life  one  day 
longer ;  even  the  infant,  as  it  exhales  its  breath,  springs 
from  its  pillow  to  meet  its  mother,  as  if  there  were  help 
where  there  is  love. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  one  of  the  favourite  marshals 
of  Napoleon,  who,  in  a  battle  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  so  severely  wounded 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  respite.  Summoning  the 
surgeon,  he  ordered  his  wounds  to  be  dressed;  and, 
when  help  was  declared  to  be  unavailing,  the  dying  ofii- 
cer,  pushed  into  a  frenzy  by  the  passion  for  life,  burned 
with  vindictive  anger  against  the  medical  attendant, 
/Jireatening  the  heaviest  penalties,  if  his  art  should  bring 
no  relief.  The  dying  man  clamorously  demanded  that 
Napoleon  should  be  sent  for,  as  one  who  had  power  to 
save ;  whose  words  could  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  from 
his  wounds,  and  awe  nature  itself  into  submission.  Life 
expired  amidst  maledictions  heaped  upon  the  innocent 
surgeon,  whose  skill  was  unavailing.  This  sccount 
would  have  seemed  incredible,  if  we  had  not  occasion  to 
know  a  similar,  though  in  humbler  life :  a  sick  man, 
mowing  that  he  would  not  die,  cursing  his  physician, 
who  announced  the  near  termination  of  his  life,  and  in- 
sisting that  he  would  live,  as  in  a  derision  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  To  some  minds  this  foolish  frenzy  appeared 
like  blasphemy ;  it  was  but  the  uncontrolled  display  of  a 
passion  for  life ;  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  exerted 
En  a  rough  and  undisciplined  mind. 

Even  in  men  of  strong  religious  convictions,  the  end 
of  life  is  not  alwoys  met  with  serenity ;  and  the  moralist 
and  philosopher  sometimes  express  an  apprehension, 
which  cannot  be  pacified.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  in- 
structer  of  his  age ;  his  works  are  full  of  the  effusions 
of  piety,  the  austere  lessons  of  reflecting  wisdom.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  religion  would  have 
reconciled  him  to  the  decree  of  Providence ;  that  phi- 
losophy would  have  taught  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  neces- 
sary issue;  that  science  would  have  inspired  him  with 
I  M>nfidence  in  the  skill  of  his  medical  attendants ;  and 
}'et  it  was  not  so.  A  sullen  gloom  overclouded  his  mind ; 
h.c  could  not  summon  resolution  to  tranquilise  his  emo- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  impotence  of  despair,  taking  advantage 
Off  the  absence  of  his  attendants,  he  gashed  himself  with 
grhastly  and  debilitating  wounds,  as  if  the  blind  lacera- 
tions of  hit  weak  arm  could  pr«^ng  the  moments  of  an 


existence,  which  the  skill  of  the  best  physkians  ni  I^ov 
don  declared  to  be  numbered.  So  earnest  wtfs  lihe  pas' 
sion  for  a  continuance  of  life,  that  he,  who  bad,  flaring 
his  whole  career,  been  a  monitor  of  moderation,  wbehad 
acquired  fame  by  enforcing  the  duties  of  molality,  #•# 
now  betrayed  by  a  lingering  desire  of  life,  into  acts  ef 
imbecile  and  useless  cowardice. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  on  earth,  I  can  do  for  you !"  nid 
Taybr  to  Dr.  Wolcott,  as  he  lay  on  his  death  bed.  The 
passion  for  life  dictated  the  answer:  •*Give  me  b»d[ 
my  youth."  They  were  the  last  words  of  the  satirical 
buffoon. 

If  Johnson  could  hope  for  relief  from  self-inflirted 
wounds;  if  the  poet  could  prefer  to  his  friend  the  ote* 
less  prayer  for  a  restoration  of  his  youth,  we  may  readily 
believe  what  historians  relate  to  us  of  the  end  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France — a  monarch,  who  was  not  destitute  of 
eminent  qualities  as  well  as  disgusting  vices  ;  posaesno; 
courage,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of  business,  a  power- 
ful will,  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  administratioj)  of 
justice  among  his  subjects ;  viewing  impunity  in  ioJQ» 
tice,  as  a  royal  prerogative.  Remorse,  feat,. a  consduoa 
ness  of  being  detected,  disgust  with  life,  and  horror  of 
death — these  were  the  sentiments,  which  troubled  tbe 
death-bed  of  tbe  powerful  king.  The  ignorance  of  pb;- 
sicians  in  those  days  was  in  part  betrayed  by  the  belief, 
that  tbe  blood  of  children  could  correct  the  defects  of 
age  and  the  weakness  of  decrepitude.  Tbe  monardi, 
the  first  who  bore  the  epithet  of  *'  the  most  Chrrstiao," 
was  so  abandoned  to  egotism,  that  he  allowed  tbe  veiii 
of  children  to  be  opened,  and  greedily  drank  their  blood. 
He  believed  that  it  would  renovate  his  youth,  or  at  lent 
check  tbe  decay  of  nature.     The  cruelty  was  oseleas. 

We  find  the  love  of  life  still  more  strongly  sckium- 
lodged  by  one  of  our  poets ;  wbo,  afler  declaring  life  to 
be  the  dream  of  a  shadow,  **  a  weak  built  isthmus  ht- 
tween  two  eternities,  so  frail,  that  it  can  sustain  neither 
wind  nor  wave,"  yet  avows  his  (^reference  of  a  few  dajs', 
n^y,  of  a  few  hours*  longer  residence  upon  earth,  to  all 
the  fame  which  men  can  bestow. 

Fain  would  I  see  that  prddigal. 
Who  his  to-morrow  would  bestow. 
For  all  old  Homer's  life,  e'er  since  he  died,  till  now! 

We  do  not  believe  the  port  sincere ;  for  one  paasioo 
may  prevail  over  another,  and  in  many  a  man's  breast 
the  love  of  fame  is  at  times,  if  not  always,  stronger  tban 
the  love  of  being.  But  if  those,  who  pass  their  lives  in 
a  struggle  for  glory,  may  desire  the  sttainment  of  ibeir 
object  at  any  price,  the  competitors  for  political  power 
are  apt  to  l»e  doubly  enamoured  of  being.  Lord  Ca8ile» 
reagh  could  indeed  commit  suicide ;  but  it  wss  not  froin 
disgust  of  life ;  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  precarious  condi* 
tion  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  unsuccessful  policy  in 
which  he  had  involved  his  country.  He  did  not  love 
death ;  he  did  not  contemplate  it  with  indiflerenee ;  be 
failed  to  observe  its  terrors,  because  bis  attention  wss 
absorbed  by  objects  which  pressed  themselves  upon  bis 
mind  with  unrelenting  force. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  charming  letters,  gives  ibe 
true  sensations  of  the  ambitious  man,  when  auddeoiy 
called  to  leave  the  scenes  of  his  efforto  and  his  triumphs. 
Humour,  with  its  wonted  credulity,  hsd  asirribed  to  Lon- 
vois,  the  powerful  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  tbe  crime  of 
suicide.  His  death  was  sudden,  but  not  by  hie  o«o 
arm :  he  fell  a  victim,  if  not  to  disease,  to  tbe  revenge 
of  a  woman.  In  a  night,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Europe,  one  who  was  passionately  fond  fl#  pl«ce,  was 
summoned  from  the  splendours  of  ois  active  career.  Tbe 
man,  whose  power  extended  .to  every  cabinet,  whose 
views  enibraced  the  policy  of  continents,  waa  called  awsj. 
How  much  business  was  arrested  in  progress  !--ho'' 
many  projects  defeated  !  how  many  secrets  buried  in  the 
silence  of  the  grave!  Who  should  disentangle  die  rn- 
tercsts,  which  his  policy  had  rendered  complicate  1  Who 
should  terminate  the  wars  which  he  had  begun  t  Wbj 
should  follow  up  the  Wows,  which  he  had  aimed  1  W*" 
might  he  have  exclaimed  to  tbe  angel  of  death,  *'Abt 
give  but  a  little  time  ;  a  short  reprieve ;  spare  roe,  UU 
can  give  a  check  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  a  check-mate 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  !"  *•  No !  No !  You  shall  d« 
have  a  single,  single  minute."  Death  is  as  inexorable 
to  the  prayer  of  ambition,  as  to  the  entreaty  of  dc*yt»r' 

But  though  the  love  of  life  may  be  declared  a  univer- 
sal instinct,  though  the  contempt  of  death  ia  hJP*^' 
it  does  not  follow  that  death  if  usually  met  with  a&|eci- 
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Bess.  It  beloiigB  to  ▼irtue  and  t6  msnUiiess  to  meet  the 
meTital>le  decree  vrith  firmnesi.  It  is  often  met  voIud- 
tarity  ;  but  even  then  the  natural  passion  is  declared.  A 
sense  of  shame,  a  desire  of  plunder,  a  hope  of  eroolu- 
Dent — these,  not  less  than  a  sense  of  duty,  are  motives 
safVicient  to  influence  men  to  meet  danger  and  defy 
death.  Yet  the  love  of  life  appears  in  the  midst  of  hardi- 
hood. The  common  hireling  soldier  bargains  to  expose 
himself  to  the  deadly  fire  of  an  hostile  army,  Whenever 
his  employers  may  command  it;  he  does  it,  in  a  contro- 
versy oi  which  he  knows  not  the  merits ;  for  a  party  to 
which  he  is  essentially  indifferent ;  for  purposes,  which, 
perhaps,  if  his  mind  were  enlightened,  be  would  labour 
to  counteract  The  life  of  the  soldier  is  a  life  of  "con- 
trast ;  of  labour  and  idlenesj  ;  it  is  a  life  of  routine,  easy 
to  be  endured,  and  leading  only  at  intervals  to  danger. 
The  love  of  ease,  the  ceru  nty  of  obtainiag  the  means 
of  existence,  the  remoteness  of  peril,  conspire  to  tempt 
A  crowd  of  adventurers,  and  thus  armies  haVe  never 
beea  aflected  with  any  other  limit  than  the  wants  of  the 
treasuTy.  But  the  same  soldier  would  fly  precipitately 
frooi  any  danger,  which  be  had  not  bargained  to  en- 
eon  nter.  The  merchant  wiH  visit  tbe  deadliest  climates 
in  porsuit  of  gain ;  he  will  pass  over  regions,  where  the 
air  la  known  to  be  corrupt,  and  disease  to  bave  anchored 
itself  in  the  hot,  heavy  atmosphere.  And  this  he  will 
attempt  repeatedly,  and  with  firmness,  in  defiance  of  the 
crowds  of  corpses,  which  he  may  see  carried  by  wagon- 
loeals  to  the  grave-yaids.  But  the  same  merchant  would 
fly  with  percipitate  panic  from  his  own  residence,  in  a 
more  fitvoured  cHme,  shoukl  it  be  invaded  by  epidemic 
disease.  The  same  merchant,  who  would  fearlessly 
meet  the  worst  forms  of  a  storm  at  sea,  and  coolly  take 
llis  diance  of  escaping  the  fever  as  be  passed  through 
a  chy  in  his  route,  would  shun  London  in  the  season  of 
the  cholera,  and  shrink  from  any  danger  which  was 
novel  and  unezpecfed,  differing  from  the  perils  which 
lie  had  prepared  himself  to  dbregard.  The  widows  of 
India  ascend  the  funeral  pile  with  a  fortitude  which 
man  could  never  display ;  and  readily,  it  is  said,  cheer- 
fully and  emulously,  yield  op  their  lives  to  a  barbarous 
usage,  which,  if  men  were  called  upon  to  endure,  would 
never  have  been  perpetuated  through  successive  genera- 
tions. Yet  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  unhappy 
victims  are  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  existence,  or 
blind  to  the  terrors  of  death  !  Calmly  as  they  may  lay 
themselves  upon  the  pyre,  they  would  beg  for  mercy, 
were  their  execution  to  be  demanded  in  any  other  way ; 
tfaey  would  confess  their  fear  of  death,  were  it  not  that 
love  and  honour  pronounce  their  doom. 

No  class  of  men  in  the  regular  discharge  of  duty  in- 
cur danger  more  frequently  than  the  honest  physician. 
Never  recreant  to  his  trust,  there  b  no  form  of  malig- 
nant disease  with  which  be  fails  to  become  acquainted  ; 
no  hospiut  so  crowded  with  contagious  death,  that  be 
dares  not  walk  freely  tbrougb  iu  wards.  His  vocation 
is  among  the  sick  and  the  dying;  he  is  the  familiar 
liiend  of  those  who  are  soflfering  under  infectious  dis- 
ease ;  and  he  never  shrinks  from  the  horror  of  observing 
it  under  all  iu  aspects.  He  most  do  so  with  calmness ; 
he  most  not  sufl^r  his  equanimity  to  be  disturbed ;  as 
he  inhales  the  poisoned  atmosphere,  he  must  coolly  re- 
flect on  the  medicines  which  mjy  mitigate  the  sufferings 
that  he  cannot  remedy.  Nay,  after  death  has  ensued, 
he  must  search  with  the  dissectipg  knife  for  the  hidden 
cause  and  the  phenomena  of  diseaae,  if  so  by  multiply- 
ing his  own  perils  he  may  discover  some  alleviation  for 
tbe  alflictiens  of  humanity.  And  why  is  tbisi  Because 
tbe  physician  is  indifierent  to  death?  Because  be  is 
steeled  and  hardened  against  the  fear  of  it  ?  Because  he 
despises,  or  pretends  to  despise  iti  By  no  means.  As 
m  daas  of  men,  it  is  the  especial  business  of  physicians  to 
▼aloe  life ;  to  combat  death ;  to  cherish  tbe  least  spark 
of  animated  existence.  And  the  habit  of  caring  for  the 
lives  of  others,  is  far  from  leading  them  to  an  habitual 
indiflference  to  their  own.  The  instinct  of  life  displays 
itself  in  the  physician  as  in  other  men  ;  he  shuns  every 
danger,  but  such  as  the  glory  of  his  profession  commands 
bim  to  defy. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  an  explanation  of  the  anomaly  of 
suicide,  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  fear 
of  death,  which  is  voluntarily  encountered.  It  may  seem 
a  paradox ;  yet  the  fear  of  dying  has  sometimes  prompted 
soicide,  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  destroy  himself,  at 
the  very  moment  of  perpetrating  his  crime,  fears  deatht 
and  feels  the  paaoon  for  life.    Do  you  ask  for  <»7ideDCQ  ) 


Menace  him  with  death  under  a  diflbrent  form  from  that 
which  he  has  chosen,  and  be  will  fly  from  it  like  other 
men.  He  will  defend  himself  against  the  hand  of  the 
assassin,  though  be  might  be  ready  to  cut  his  own  throat ; 
be  will,  if  at  sea,  and  the  ship  were  sinking  in  a  storm, 
labour  with  the  best,  to  save  it  from  going  down;  even  if 
be  had  formed  the  design  to  leap  into  tbe  ocean  in  the 
drst  moment  of  a  calm.  Place  bim  in  tbe  van  of  an 
army ;  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  be  will  not  prove 
a  coward.  It  is  only  under  the  one  aspect,  which  the 
mind  in  some  insane  excitement  bss  chosen,  that  the 
terrors  of  death  do  not  overpower  tbe  sentiment  of  dis- 
gust and  disappointment,  which  may  induce  him  to  de- 
sire to  die,  because  he  has  failed  of  obtaining  all  tbe 
happiness  for  which  he  had  hoped. 

Many  celebrated  physicians  remark  most  justly  that 
opposite  extremes  of  seventy  and  indulgence  in  educa- 
tion are  amongst  the  most  fertile  sources  of  soicide ;  for 
if  a  boy  be  indulged  in  every  whim  and  caprice  while 
he  is  at  home ;  if  be  be  allowed  to  rule  and  domineer, 
not  only  over  domestics,  but  even  over  bis  parents  them- 
selves (a  case  unfortunately  by  no  means  rare),  what 
are  we  to  expect  of  him  when  he  enters  upon  life;  when 
be  mixes  with  the  world,  and  finds  that  nobody  will 
allow  him  to  bave  his  own  way,  or  to  exhibit  his  tyran- 
nical habits ;  and  when,  instead  of  indulgence,  he  meets 
with  affront,  opposition,  and  attack ;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
cuses for  his  follies  or  bis  crimes,  finds  accusations  and 
criminal  charges  brought  directly  against  him.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  such  a  boy  run  headlong  to  suicide, 
when  be  is  buffeted  about  among  those  who  care  not  for 
his  darling  self,  whom  he  has  been  practically  taught 
from  infancy  to  consider  the  uncontrolled  sovereign  of 
tbe  actions,  and  even  the^  looks  of  those  around  him  1 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  be  will  retire  from  tbe  scene 
where  he  encounters  nothing  but  continued  rebuff  and 
reiterated  neglect,  to  brood  in  solitude  over  his  past  su- 
premacy, and  to  siuk  into  hopeless  melancholy,  or  that 
be  will  take  refuge  at  last  in  tbe  dark  uncertainty  of 
death.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  almost  every  week 
in  our  metropolis. 

On  the  contrary,  when  severe  measures  are  employed 
to  curb  the  propensities  of  youth,  the  young  heart  is 
broken  and  ruined,  and  the  spirit  of  manliness  is  crush- 
ed down  to  shrinking  timidity^  and  slavish  terror,  which 
trembles  at  the  parentis  frown,  and  never  dares  relax 
into  tbe  smile  of  cheerfulness.  The  poor  boy  becomes 
melancholy  and  listless,  and  flies  to  solitude,  to  escape 
from  tbe  severities  to  which  he  is  daily  and  unfeelingly 
subjected.  He  broods  in  silence  over  his  misery,  and, 
in  all  probability,  will  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy 
life.  These  are  not  exaggerated  pictures,  though  tbey 
are  extreme  cases,  and  they  ought  to  be  a  warning  and 
a  lesson  to  all  who  may  have  tbe  power  to  avert  one  of 
tbe  most  terrible  diseases  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Dr. 
Burrows  refers  to  the  difference  of  disposition  in  chil- 
dren, the  cause  of  tbe  same  effects  from  excessive  in- 
dulgence or  severity ;  but  if  the  above  remarks  be  just, 
any  difference  of  disposition  will  be  immaterial  to  the 
consequences.  That  we  have  not  reasoned  upon  imagi- 
nary facts,  will  appear  fro*.«  the  frequent  instances  re- 
corded in  the  public  prints,  of  mere  children  (some  as 
young  as  ten  years  of  age),  destroying  themselves  in 
consequence  of  being  chidden,  contradicted,  or  threat- 
ened with  corporeal  ponisbment.  Tbe  same  dispositions 
in  matorer  age,  meeting  even  tbe  ordinary  mortifications 
of  life,  soon  give  way,  and  precipiute  their  fate.  When 
actuated  by  envy  and  jealousy,  orphans  of  eight  years 
old  have  been  known  to  starve  themselves  to  death,  and 
a  story  has  been  told  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  who 
hanged  himself  because  he  was  only  the  twelfth  in  his 


means  of  doing  so  is  amply  supplied  by  a  teeming  and 
cheap  press.  As  the  eagerness  for  this  species  of  grati- 
fication has  augmented,  the  public  taste  has  become  in 
many  respects  vitiated  and  debased,  and  hence,  nothing 
is  found  more  attractive  than  tales  of  horror  or  of  won- 
der, and  every  coroner's  inquest  on  an  unhappy  being 
who  has  destroyed  himself,  is  read  with  the  utmost 
avidity.  Not  content  with  domestic  horrors,  we  see  our 
most  respectable  diurnal  papers  industriously  ftelecting 
from  every  foreign  source  these  lamentable  proofs  of  tbe 
degradation  of  humanity,  and  dressing  them  in  colours 
such  as  excite  pity  rather  than  abhorrence.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  frequency  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  these  reports  familiarise  the  minds  of  tbe  read- 
ers with  suicide,  and  thus  diminish  tbe  detestation  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  held.  Were  this  and  other  crimes 
to  be  less  noticed,  it  is  highly  probable  they  would  be 
less  frequent.  The  reastming  of  a  young  woman,  who 
was  rescued  from  a  desperate  attempt  at  suicide,  serves 
to  confirm  this  opinion ;  upon  being  questioned  bow  she 
came  to  think  of  committing  so  dreadful  an  art,  she  re- 
plied, **  That  she  knew  other  people  killed  themselves 
when  they  were  miserable,  and  she  did  not  know  why 
she  should  be  prevented  from  terminating  her  existence.*^ 


We  are  reluctant  and  sorry  to  denounce  as  ondoobted 
causes  of  suicide,  tbe  works  of  men  of  splendid  talents ; . 
but  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  wrong  to  mince  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  plead  any  excuse  for  so  detestable  a  prostitution 
of  talent  by  those  writers  who  attempt  to  inculcate  that 
soicide  is  a  virtue,  and,  with  the  assertion  in  their 
mouths,  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 

**  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrongi" 

their  victims  rush  headlong  and  unthinkingly  into  a  dark 
and  awful  futurity. 

There  are  few  persons  comparatively  in  those  places 
whore  suicide  most  prevails,  who  cannot  rAd,  and  the 
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I  was  pacing  listlessly  down  Waterloo  Place,  a  few 
days  since,  in  all  the  sublimity  of  that  solitude  which  a 
December  in  London  so  amply  affords ;  and  which,  in 
my  case,  was  increased  by  a  long  absence  from  my  na- 
tive country,  during  which  many  fountains  of  affection 
bave  been  dried  up,  or,  at  least,  remain  transmitted 
tbrougb  tbe  conduits  of  another  generation,  remembered 
only  as  the  companions  of  the  desert  of  by -gone  days,— 
tbe  petted  consumers  of  oranges  and  sweetmeats ;  when 
a  well-remembered  voice  addressed  roe  by  name,  and  a 
few  minutes  served  to  reunite  those  whom  long  years 
had  sundered.  Alike  solitaries,  we  clubbed  our  inde- 
pendence, and  in  one  of  our  most  charitable  institutions, 
in  which  a  trifling  payment  secures  to  the  houseless  and 
homeless  the  luxuries  of  a  princely  dwelling  and  every 
attendant  comfort,  we  opened,  over  some  most  inviting 
Chateau  Margaux,  the  annals  of  our  mutual  histories. 
Of  these  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  public 
would  be  little  the  better  for  a  share  in  our  confidence. 
Tbey  may  be  sure  that  if  we  bad  any  evil  to  relate  of 
ourselves,  tbe  narrative  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  our 
friends ;  and  as  to  our  good  works,  tbey  would  infallitdy 
find  a  place  in  the  same  riHrords ;  although,  perhaps,  the 
motives  might  be  represented  more  in  accordance  with 
tbe  received  theory  of  human  weakness  than  is  con- 
sistent with  tbe  independent  dignity  of  virtue. 

We  had  sat  some  time,  exhausted  by  a  rapid  skirmish 
of  interrogatories,  varied  occasionally  by  a  charge  of 
anecdotes,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  enquire  aAer  some 
of  those  who  had  shared  our  early  dangers  and  sympa- 
thies during  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  out  to  India. 
Lewis  had  remained  in  India,  while  I,  from  tbe  nature  of 
the  service  to  which  I  belong,  had  returned  after  a  few 
years*  duty,  and  been  ever  since  nearly  in  the  position  of 
Noah's  dove  on  her  first  outset,  finding  no  resting-place 
for  my  feeL  We  both  tomed,  therefore,  to  this  period 
with  the  keenest  interest.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  with  several  whom  time  could  not  efface 
from  our  memory,  and  the  renewal  of  our  own  schoolboy 
regard  and  intercourse.  Tbe  man  must  possess  more 
of  tbe  material  of  tbe  Stoa  than  of  the  stoic,  who  did  not 
kindle  on  such  a  topic  Morning,  the  young  morning, 
I  admit,  found  os  still  together,  and  we  parted  with  an 
engagement  for  tbe  following  day,  to  prevent  all  mistakes, 
at  tbe  same  time  and  place. 

Tbe  cloth  being  drawn  and  every  arrangement  made, 
as  they  can  be  made  at  a  club  only,  I  called  upon  Lewis 
to  proceed  with  his  records — I  wish  I  coukl  have  pre- 
vailed  upon  bim  to  write  them  down,  in  his  own  clear 
and  forcible  msnner ;  but  as  I  could  not,  and  as  I  thought 
one  or  two  of  his  narratives  worthy  of  preserving,  as 
possessing  an  interest  beyond  that  of  our  own  feelings, 
I  undertook  tbe  task  myself,  and  *  glad  shall  I  be,  if  I 
Bocceed  in  awakening  in  my  readers  the  same  attention 
which  I  myself  felt  called  fortlu— 
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**  Of  the  twenty  who  surrounded  our  table  on  that 
eventful  voyage,  we  two  alone  survive.  The  sword,  the 
pestilence,  the  sea,  have  each  claimed  their  victims — and 
not  these  alune ;  but  fierce  passions  and  broken  hearts, 
the  consuming  of  the  one,  and  the  withering  of  the 
other,  have  borne  away  their  portion  of  the  spoiL  It 
was  mine  to  witness  much  of  this  rapid  ruin  ;  to  share 
much  of  its  peril,  and  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  subdue 
some  of  its  ravages. 

**  Of  all  our  party,  none  came  so  constantly  under  my 
observation  as  Edward  Malcolm, — ^and  no  brother  could 
have  maintained  a  deeper  interest  in  my  affections.  You 
must  well  remember  the  liveliness  of  his  character,  and 
the  captivating  charm  of  his  address.  Although  con- 
siderably our  junior,  he  preserved  an  equality  with  us 
without  offending  those  acute  perceptions  of  dignity 
which  mark  the  early  era  of  manhood.  You  saw  less 
of  him  than  myself;  as  your  attentions  to  a  very  delicate 
duty  which  you  had  imposed  upon  yourself^  called  you 
from  table  sooner  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  it  was  here 
that,  by  the  playfulness  of  his  wit  and  gentleness  of  his 
demeanour,  h«  won  upon  us  all.  He  possessed,  however, 
a  pertinacity  of  design,  which  nothing,  alas !  could  frus- 
trate. Had  he  been  of  a  quarrelsome  or  morose  dispo- 
sition, this  tendency  would  have  rendered  him  at  once 
hateful  to  all  around  him,  and  involved  him  in  eternal 
broils ;  but  from  this  he  was  secured  by  his  sweetness  of 
disposition.  He  was,  moreover,  represented  by  some, 
who  knew  more  of  him,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to 
have  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  society,  arising 
from  some  secret  grounds  of  sympathy.  I  learned,  sub- 
sequently, that  he  was  the  only  son  of  Frank  Malcolm, 
who  died,  of  fever  ensuing  upon  wounds  in  action,  at 
Cintra;  and  that  the  widow  and  her  child  were  dis- 
owned by  old  Malcolm,  from  motives  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  satisfy  those  who  entertain  them,  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  family.  Fortunately  for  Edward,  the 
brother  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  an  East  Indian 
director,  was  more  accessible  to  the  claims  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless — and  to  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Bensley 
he  owed  every  thing  which  a  cliild  could  receive  at  the 
hands  of  a  father.  But  of  this  state  of  the  case  ^e 
were  all  entirely  ignorant,  and  young  Malcolm  joined  in 
the  play  that  in  general  closed  the  evening.  It  was  then 
that  the  perseverance  to  which  I  have  alluded  displayed 
itself.  His  whole  being  became  absorbed  in  the  game; 
sot  his  mind  only,  but  his  very  body,  was  swayed  by 
the  impulses  of  his  hopes  and  hb  fears.  Night  after 
night  was  the  play  prolonged,  at  his  request,  far  beyond 
the  usual  hour,  and  resumed  the  next  day  earlier  from 
his  importunity.  Yet  he  had  no  success  to  lure  him  on  : 
he  won,  but  not  often,  or  to  any  thing  near  the  amount 
of  hi4  losses.  I  played  but  little ;  being  naturally  irrita- 
ble, I  shrank  from  the  excitement,  and  used  every  argu- 
ment to  recall  young  Malcolm.  In  vain — reckless, 
although  not  ungrateful  for  advice,  he  rushed  on  ;  and, 
as  his  infatuation  increased,  his  judgment  declined,  for 
be  played  solely  from  the  impulse  of  passion,  not  from 
any  calculation — ^in  fact,  he  had  surrendered  himself  to 
his  appetite  and  became  its  very  slavow 

"  It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  this  painful  progress.  It 
is  enough  to  tell  you  that,  on  landing  at  Calcutta,  he 
was  indebted  to  the  different  members  of  the  mess  above 
two  thousand  pounds.  For  this  amount  he  gave  his 
note,  payable  in  three  months.  This  was  suggested  to 
him  as  the  usual  course,  and  as  such  adopted ;  not  one 
thought  being  bestowed  upon  the  means  of  payment, 
anjd  as  little  upon  the  consequences  of  his  inability. 
This  was  all  unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  and,  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  could  have  done  nothing  to 
prevent  the  unhappy  step. 

**  We  were  separated  by  our  engagements,  and  our 
intercourse  terminated  vnth  a  pledge  to  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence. The  value  of  this  pledge  is  usually  not 
very  great,  nor  is  the  redeeming  it  reckoned  among  the 
cardinal  virtues.  Business,  pleasure,  or  ennui,  ate  alike 
available  excuses.  The  details  of  the  two  former  can 
seldom  interest  the  two  parties  in  an  equal  degree :  and 
as  for  a  moiety  of  the  latter,  a  man  earns  little  thanks 
by  communicating  it  to  his  <  heart's  own  brother.'  So 
five  years  passed  without  any  important  intercourse  be- 
tween us.  I  saw  so  many  living  happily,  at  least  ex- 
ternally so,  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  their  play^cbts, 
that,  if  ever  the  subject  occurred  to  me,  it  failed  to  create 
any  great  anxiety  in  my  mind  for  Edward  Malcolm. 
Why  thoold  he  be  weighed  down  by  that,  which  scarcely 


checked  for  a  moment  the  merriment  of  a  hundred, 
similarly  situated,  as  I  deemed  1  He,  I  remembered,  had 
higher  spirits  and  more,  firmness  of  character  than  gene- 
rally fall  to  the  lot  of  the  same  individual. 

*'  About  this  time  I  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  my  first 
task  was  to  seek  Edward.— my  kind,  generous,  noble- 
souled  Edward.  I  found  him,  at  least  so  much  of  him 
as  constant  and  consuming  care  had  left.  A  cold  reserved 
manner  usurped  the  place  of  the  ardent  greeting  of  but 
five  years  back.  A  nervous  quivering  of  the  face  and 
eyelids  betrayed  the  shattered  constitution,  which,  so 
short  a  time  since,  seemed  framed  to  encounter  the  in- 
roads of  toil  and  years  without  impression  from  their 
attacks.  The  light  of  the  eye  was  gone — the  arch  of 
the  brow  was  pointed — ^its  brave  and  noble  space  fur- 
rowed by  a  ridge  of  wrinkles ;  the  tone  of  the  voice 
changed  from  the  music  of  the  heart  to  the  broken 
whispering  of  a  care-worn  wretch.  Such  was  the  friend 
I  found  ;  and  his  frank  and  generous  bearing  was  shroud- 
ed from  the  eye  under  a  cold,  suspidods  glance,  which 
seemed  afraid  of  all  encounter  with  mine.  To  the  ap- 
peal of  remembrance,  he  was  all  but  dead — the  rites  of 
hospitality  were  grudgingly  afibrded— our  conversation 
languished — and,  finally,  after  a  short  interview,  we 
parted  ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  pleasure  that  passed  over 
bis  wan  countenance,  met  my  look  as  I  extended  my 
hand  at  bidding  farewell.  That  evening,  however,  I 
learned  the  cause  of  this  appalling  change ;  but  the  whole 
truth  did  not  come  upon  me  at  once. 

*'  It  appeared  that  as  soon  as  the  real  nature  of  his 
embarrassments  came  to  be  understood,  when  ho  found 
that  the  notes  he  had  given  on  board  ship  must  be  met 
with  payment,  his  agony  and  distraction  were  beyond 
control  or  endurance.  At  last,  some  friend  introduced 
him  to  a  native  usurer,  who  gladly  found  the  money,  al- 
though at  a  most  ruinous  rate,  and  to  the  absorption  of 
about  nine  tenths  of  his  income.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
account  for  the  blindness  and  madness  of  the  gamester, 
or  of  any  other  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  the 
passions :  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  extrication 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  present  evils,  seduces 
the  unhappy  individual  to  continue  in  his  fatal  course. 

**  Few,  I  believe,  are  aware  of  the  suffering  of  those 
upon  whom  this  vice  has  fastened  itself.  The  bitter  re- 
grets— the  solemn  resolutions,  framed  only  to  yield  to  the 
next  temptation  ;  the  hop«s  of  recovery  by  some  turn  of 
luck,  cherished  only  to  sink  in  deeper  despair.  Fewer 
still  reflect  upon  the  gradual  but  sure  growth  of  selfish- 
ness, which  comes  like  a  cloud  of  death  over  the  noblest 
natures,  as  I  hey  become  inured  to  the  feelings  of  the 
gamester.  None  ever  looked  back  with  tenderer  love  to 
the  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  absent  than  Edward ; 
and  yet,  as  you  will  find,  none  ever  more  effectually 
loosened  those  ties  than  this  unhappy  victim.  But  to 
piocced. 

"  You  may  suppose  that  my  visits  were  not  frequent, 
although  the  affection  which  held  me  to  him  would  not 
allow  me  wholly  to  desert  him.  I  called,  yet  no  return 
of  my  visits,  even  in  the  most  formal  manner,  was  ever 
made.  I  wrote,  when  I  heard  of  his  accumulating  diffi- 
culties, making  him  the  offer  of  whatever  assistance  I 
could  render ;  yet  thefe  came  no  reply.  Time  passed 
on,  and  my  return  to  the  scene  of  my  duties  was  at  hand. 
I  wrote  again,  adjuring  him  by  our  friendship  to  listen  to 
me  and  allow  me  to  aid  him,  and  announcing  my  de- 
parture. To  this  letter  he  replied.  There  was  a  show 
of  regret  at  his  estrangement,  and  a  cold,  although  not 
an  offensive,  rejection  of  my  offer.  I  was  now  entering 
upon  my  last  week  of  absence,  and,  consequently,  much 
engaged  ;  so  that  no  occasion  of  our  meeting  presented 
itself.  He  was  still  attentive  to  his  duties,  although 
every  moment,  which  could  be  snatched  from  them  o; 
ffom  rest,  was  devoted  to  play — the  same  wild  reckless 
play. 

'  *<  One  evening,  the  last  but  one  of  my  stay,  I  was  at 
dinner  with  some  officers,  several  of  whom  had  recently 
arrived  from  Europe,  when  the  subject  of  inveterate 
gaming  was  discussed.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have 
collected  all  the  narratives  which  have  ever  been  handed 
down  upon  the  subject ;  and,  among  the  rest,  mentioned 
a  case  which  had  made  tome  stir  in  London  a  short  time 
before  his  departure.  A  woman,  whose  appearance  was 
far  superior  to  her  wretched  condition,  had  been  brodght 
before  some  magistrate  for  attempting  suicide.  It  ap- 
peared from  her  broken  statement,  that  she  was  highly 
connected,  abhough  dependent  upon  a  son  in  India  for 


her  support;  that  he  had  long  since  discontinued  his  rt 
mittonces,  and  it  was  but  too  certain  that  the  cause  of  hit 
neglect  was  a  ruinous  devotion  to  the  gaming-Uble ;  tint 
all  remonstrances  from  her  and  his  kindest  friends  were 
disregarded,  and  finally  her  letters  unanswered.  I  leave 
you  to  guess  my  dreadful  suspicion  of  the  author  of  this 
misery.  I  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  and  but  littbs  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  re- 
lated.  I  had  seen  enough,  in  Edward's  altered  naiuer 
towards  me,  to  lead  me  readily  to  admit  the  extension  of 
that  alteration  towards  even  a  mother.  I  was  depressed 
and  abstracted  all  the  evening,  and  retired  as  soon  u  I 
weU  could  from  table.  About  11  o'clock,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  bed^  my  servant  came  hastily  and  said 
some  one  wished  to  see  me  upon  urgent  business.  He 
proved  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  note,  evidently  written  under 
great  excitement,  entreating  me  to  come  back  with  the 
bearer,  and  signed  »  E.  M."  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
considersLtion  of  Malcolm's  case,  that  I  was  hardly  sur- 
prised at  the  coincidence.  I  followed  the  messenger, 
and  soon  reached  the  house.  I  was  shown  in  and  left 
alone  some  short  time, — agitated,  as  jou  may  conceive, 
beyond  all  power  of  concealment.  When  the  servant 
returned,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  quietly  to  an 
adjoining  room.  The  dimness  prevented  me  from  no- 
ticing more  than  that  some  one  lay  on  a  couch,  sorround- 
ed  by  attendanta,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  surgeon.  Upon 
my  approach,  the  patient  endeavoured  to  rise,  snd  ex- 
tending his  hand,  called  me  faintly  by  name.  I  cooU, 
with  difficulty,  gatiier composure  to  reply.  He  returned 
my  hand.pressure  feebly,  and  looking  towards  the  sur- 
geon, implored  him  to  leave  us  alone  together.  After 
some  demur  and  professional  exhortation  to  remain  tran- 
quil, he  and  the  natives  withdrevr.  I,  by  this  time,  pe^ 
ceived  that  my  poor  friend  was  bandaged  round  the  bead, 
and  that  his  dress  was  still  wet  with  his  bleod.  Afters 
pause  of  some  minutes,  during  w  hich  he  appeared  to  be 
gathering  his  energies  and  struggling  with  his  feelings, 
he  exclaimed,  witii  a  burst  of  tears,  *  Lewis,  forgive  me; 
and  aid  me  to  implore  it  of  those  who  still  more  need  to 
bestow  it  upon  me.  O  my  mother !  my  mother !  Yoo 
know  not  what  a  devil  you  hold  by  the  hand,  or  70a 
would  shrink  from  the  touch.  Read — read  that  paper.' 
He  pointed  to  an  European  paper,  which  lay  on  the 
floor.  I  stooped  to  take  it  up,  but  it  was  so  soaked  with 
blood  that  I  could  not  fix  my  eyes  upon  it  He  saw  roj 
emotion,  and  continued :  <  Just  God  !  so  should  it  be! 

0  that  these  veins  could  wash  out  the  record  for  ever ! 
Lewis,  I  have  starved  her  who.fed  me  with  her  own  life! 

1  am  my  mother's  murderer — but  I  must  be  calm— not 
for  his  bidding,  but  because  the  proclaiming  of  my  guilt 
must  be  my  own  act.  I  have  been  spared  one  sin,  if  it 
could  be  a  sin,  to  cut  of  all  hope  from  one,  who  had 
ceased  to  deserve  any.  I  sat  at  that  table  with  a  pirtol, 
waiting  until  all  should  be  still,  that  I  might  pass  awiy 
— ^I  cared  not  whither — secure  from  all  interruption— I 
am  not  mad — do  not  believe  it — ^you  are  a  witness  that  I 
am  not — ^yct  I  was  nearer  to  madness  an  hour  ago— oij 
nerves  were  shaken,  and  wine  only  could  string  them 
for  what  I  had  to  do.  I  drank  deeply,  and  cast  the  bot- 
tle heedlessly  from  me— that  act  has  saved  me— but  for 
what  ?— saved  me  from  suicide.  Hear  me — a  thought 
came  over  me  that  I  should  die  more  happily,  if  my 
mother's  image  was  before  me,  looking  upon  me  as  sbe 
was  wont  to  look,  ere  I  wrung  her  hesrt  and  murdered 
her  !  I  roaie  and  swerved  from  my  balance,  fell,  and  vi\h 
the  fragmenta  of  the  wine-botfie  severed  the  temporal 
artery ;  and  I,  who  had  sat  waiting  for  death  at  my  own 
hands,  cried  aloud  for  help,  when  it  seemed  rushing  upoo 
me  from  another  soHrce.  Can  you  explain  this,  Louis! 
Can  you  forbear  to  smile  at  my  cowardice  t  You  know 
the  rest ;  you  see  me  to-night,  but  where  Fball  yon  look 
for  me  to-morrow  1  I  sent  for  you,  my  friend,  that  I 
might  see  one  face  I  loved  before  I  died — I  cared  not  for 
the  curse  that  I  knew  would  arise  in  your  heart  upon 
me.  It  is  my  recompense  for  long  years  of  toil,  and 
should  not  be  withheld.  But,  Lewis,  I  adjure  yoa 
by  all  you  love  and  I  have  to  dread,  to  renew  that  offer 
of  your  aid,  which  you  so  lately,  so  devotedly,  through 
slight  and  coldness  past  all  human  endurance,  s#  earnest- 
ly made.  It  may  be  that  others  have  preserved  that  life, 
which  I  would  have  destroyed  by  a  most  cruel  means. 
My  mother  may  live, — be  to  her  all  she  hoped  for  in  him 
who  left  her  to  perish.  She  will  not  need  your  aid  long. 
Give  me  her  picture  from  that  lowest  drawer ;  look  well 
upon  it;  now  your  hand.    Farewell,  farewell— le«»« 
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ne,  for  God's  sake  leave  me,  and  curse  me— Lewis, 
&rewell !' 

"  Exhausted  with  speaking,  he  turned  from  me ;  but, 
jost  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  thinking  it  better  that  he 
liiouid  have  the  repose  which  nature  seemed  to  court,  he 
parUj  turned,  and  in  a  moch  feebler  tone  again  called 
me  to  him,  gazed  earnestly  in  my  face,  implored  my  for- 
giveness ;  and,  lastly,  entreated  me  not  to  let  any  one 
distuib  him.  I  complied,  and  silently  left  him.  About 
hilf  an  hour  afterwards,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
have  left  him  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  his  excited 
fceliogs,  and  I  determined  to  steal  back  as  softly  as  possi- 
ble to  watch  his  slumbers.  I  was  too  late.  The  ban- 
diges  were  torn  from  his  head,  and  life  had  evidently 
kiDg  ceased. 

*«  I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to  England  such  in- 
fltractions  as  were  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wiifaes,  but  the  object  of  my  anxiety  could  never  be 
diacovered."  J.  H. 


%ift  of  O^Iiljer  <©oItiiefmitS, 


M.  B. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE, 

THE  hVKB  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.  6. 

My  Lord  Duhe, — The  following  pages,  and  the  new 
ind  more  perfect  edition  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of 
Goldsmith  which  will  immediately  succeed  them,  origi- 
nated during  your  administration  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, at  the  time  when  circumstances  afforded  me  the 
hoAoor  of  an  introduction  to  your  grace ;  and  to  you 
they  are  now  appropriately  inscribed.  A  n  Earl  of  North- 
nmberland  was  the  first  to  offer  assistance  and  patronage 
to  the  poet ;  and  for  the  amusement  of  his  countess,  the 
beaotifol  ballad  of  the  "  Hermit"  was  written.  Were  I 
to  assign  further  motives  for  the  present  address,  they 
would  be  the  moderation  of  your  character  and  measures 
in  the  government  of  his  native  country  during  a  period 
of  much  political  disquiet;  and  the  princely  munificence 
extended,  where  it  was  so  much  wanted,  toward  her 
public  charities.  These  are  merits  which,  among  her 
many  angry  and  unhappy  contentions,  admit  of  no  di- 
vanity  of  opinion  ;  and  claim  from  every  native  of  Ire- 
land that  respect  which  is  felt  by, 
My  lord  duke,' 
Your  grace's  most  obedient 

And  very  faithful  servant, 

Jakxs  PmioB. 


PREFACE. 

Biography  has  been  justly  characterised  as  combining 
much  useful  instruction  with  a  large  share  of  amuse- 
ment ;  and  no  description  of  it  has  been  more  popular 
than  the  lives  of  literary  men.  One  of  the  reasons  of 
Ibis  preference  probably  is,  that  we  are  naturally  curious 
about  what  is  more  particularly  considered  the  history  of 
mind ;  and  in  such  accounts  we  are  often  enabled  to 
trace  it  in  active  operation  while  giving  birth  to  produc- 
tions that  have  won  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Neither 
^  the  personal  career  of  such  persons  without  many  and 
•ometimes  uncommon  vicissitudes  :  fi^m  their  lives  we 
tarn  to  their  writings  with  increased  interest ;  and  delight 
in  contrasting  perhaps  the  follies  and  weaknesses  that 
have  marked  the  one,  with  the  wisdom  and  excellence 
•bown  in  the  other. 

To  this  agreeable  department  of  literature,  Ireland, 
though  not  deficient  in  eminent  names,  has  contributed 
WW  than  the  sister  countries;  and  her  zeal  has  been 
JbeBcc  thought  lukewarm  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 
h«  offspring.  The  cause  however  is  not  owing  to  in- 
difference to  their  fame,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  individuals 
having  commonly  transferred  their  talenU  t»  England, 


and  thus  lost  something  of  that  nationality  which  would 
have  more  particularly  identified  them  with  their  native 
country.  Among  her  divines,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men, there  are  several  whose  lives  yet  remain  to  be  writ- 
ten. The  remark  applies  equally  to  her  poets :  indeed, 
there  are  few  of  these  whose  history  is  familiar  to  the 
general  reader.  Of  Roscommon,  for  instance,  although 
a  nobleman  and  necessarily  moving  in  a  sphere  of  life 
more  open  to  observation  than  men  of  inferior  rank, 
little  comparatively  is  known;  little  at  least  sf  that 
species  of  detail  which  gives  biography  its  chief  charm. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Denham ;  for  Denham,  though 
of  English  ancestry,  being  born  in  Ireland,  may  fairly  be 
claimed  as  an  Irish  writer.  With  regard  to  Farquhar, 
whose  genius  for  comedy  was  not  excelled  by  either 
Congreve  or  Sheridan,  little  of  a  satifactory  nature  is 
recorded  of  his  private  life ;  nay,  we  have  hardly  any 
details  of  his  more  public  career,  excepting  the  facts  of 
his  having  been  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  and  afterwards 
an  ofi&cer  in  the  army  :  of  Boyse  (author  of  the  "  Deity") 
we  know  only  that  he  was  of  reckless  and  dissipated 
habits ;  of  John  Cunningham,  known  for  his  ballads 
and  a  variety  of  poetical  pieces  between  1750  and  1770, 
that  he  was  a  strolling  player ;  and  even  Goldsmith  was 
enabled  to  glean  little  concerning  Parnell.  Southeme 
lived  long  enough  to  be  enabled  himself  to  contradict 
the  story  commonly  told,  and  not  yet  expunged  from 
some  of  the  biographical  dictionaries,  of  his  having  been 
born  in  England  and  brought  up  a  servitor  at  Oxford, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  really  was,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
and  educated  at  his  own  expense  in  her  university.  And 
Dr.  Johnson  has  thought  proper  to  consider  the  birth- 
place of  Swift  as  in  some  measure  doubtful. 

To  the  list  of  writers  of  whom  we  know  less  than 
their  reputation  deserves,  must  be  added  Goldsmith. 
A  biographical  preface  is  all  that  has  been  hitherto 
awarded  him,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  any  thing  more.  Such  sketchy  outlines 
of  a  life,  much  of  it  marked  by  honourable  literary 
ambition,  much  of  it  by  daily  struggles  for  daily  bread, 
and  parts  of  it  by  the  imprudences  common  to  such  a 
state  of  existence,  can  never  be  satisfactory,  because  they 
must  inevitably  omit  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  we  most  wish 
to  know.  Biography  to  be  useful  must  be  minute ;  to 
be  entertaining  also  it  must  be  minute.  Without,  in 
short,  it  enters  into  detail,  we  can  never  know  much  of 
the  individual,  or  of  the  private  history,  often  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  hbtory  of  his  works ; 
we  cannot  indulge  that  rational  curiosity  which  all  such 
persons  are  calculated  to  inspire ;  we  cannot  trace  how 
his  life  and  his  writings  bear  upon  each  other ;  under 
what  particular  circumstances  the  former  was  passed, 
and  under  what  incitements  or  successes,  what  difficul- 
ties or  privations,  the  latter  were  written.  We  shall  be 
the  more  surprised  at  the  neglect  in  .tEis  instance  on 
considering,  that  almost  as  soon  as  he  thought  proper  to 
affix  his  name  to  his  productions,  it  became  celebrated'; 
that  for  several  years  he  occupied,  next  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
perhaps  the  largest  space  in  the  public  eye ;  and  even 
before  death  took  his  stand  by  common  consent  as  a  great 
English  classic.  No  writer,  excepting  perhaps  Voltaire, 
has  written  so  variously,  and,  in  such  departments  as  he 
himself  selected,  so  well.  He  stands  alone  in  our  lite- 
rature for  having  produced  some  of  the  best  poems,  one 
of  the  best  novels  (in  the  opinion  of  all  foreigners  the 
very  best),  many  of  the  best  essays,  some  of  the  best 
plays,  and  in  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson — an  opinion 
which  we  cannot  safely  controvert,  since  for  fifty  years 
past  popular  favour  has  given  them  an  unbounded  cir- 
culation— some  o£  the  most  useful  histories.  Strong 
testimonies  to  his  merits  are  borne  by  every  competent 
writer  who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  him. 

That  the  life  of  such  a  man  should  not  have  been 
written  with  more  regard  to  extended  enquiry,  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  He 
had  lived  for  many  years  away  from  hb  native  country  ; 
he  possessed  no  connections,  and  had  formed  no  domes- 
tic ties  in  that  which  he  had  chosen  ;  no  relative  was  at 
hand  even  in  his  dying  moments  to  perform  the  last 
offices  of  humanity,  to  collect  the.scaflered  fragments 
of  his  genius,^ or  take  that  active  interest  in  his  fame 
which  in  general  relatives  only  feel.  His  literary  friends 
indeed  were  numerous  and  warm  ;  celebrated  themselves, 
and  capable  of  imparting  celebrity  to  others.  Some,  it 
appears,  were  not  unwilling  to  assume  the  office  of 
biographer,  but  wanted  the  necMsary  knowkdge  HX>n- 


nected  with  hb  earlier  life,  which  his  relatives  only  could 
impart;  and  they  being  tardy  in  collecting  and  com- 
municating facts,  the  time  had  passed  by  when  thpse 
for  whom  the  information  was  intended  were  able  or  dis- 
posed to  follow  up  their  design. 

The  poet  himself  prolmbly  expected  that  his  friend 
Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  should 
have  held  the  pen  of  biography,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  communication  made  to  that  friend  on  one  occasion  at 
Northumberland  house.  He,  however,  if  the  design 
was  ever  formed,  surrendered  it  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  an 
intended  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Malone,  dated  June  16th,  1785,*  in  which 
the  bbhop  says — 

'*  I  have  long  owed  you  my  very  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  a  most  obliging  letter  which  contained  much 
interesting  information,  particularly  with  respect  to  Gold- 
smith's memoirs.  The  paper  which  you  have  recovered 
in^my  own  handwriting,  giving  dates  and  many  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  his  life,  was  dictated  to  me  by 
himself  one  rainy  day  at  Northumberland  house,  and 
sent  by  me  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  had  concluded  to 
be  irrecoverably  lost.  Two  other  memoranda  on  the 
subject  were  transmitted  to  me  by  his  brother  and  othejs 
of  his  family,  to  afford  materbls  for  a  life  of  Goldsmith, 
which  Johnson  was  to  write  and  publish  for  their  beifefit. 
But  he  utterly  forgot  them  and  the  subject;  so  that  when 
he  composed  Goldsmith's  epitaph  he  gave  a  wrong  place 
for  that  of  hb  birth — J5/pA»n,f  which  b  accordingly  so 
sculptured  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

In  extenuation  of  the  charge  against  Dr.  Johnson  it 
should  be  stated,  that  thb  seeming  neglect  of  the  fame 
of  an  old  friend,  arose  from  another  cause.  The  copy- 
right of  one  of  Goldsmith's  pieces  (She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer) was  still  the  property  of  Carnan  the  bookseller 
(surviving  partner  of  Francis  Newbery) ;  and  Carnan 
being  a  most  impracticable  man  and  at  variance  with  all 
his  brethren,  in  the  words  of  Malone  to  the  bbhop,^  he 
refused  his  assent,  and  the  project  for  the  time  fell  to  the 
ground.  When  hb  term  bad  expired,  it  was  again  re- 
sumed by  the  friends  of  the  poet,  with  the  view  of  as- 
sbting  lus  brother  Maurice,  then  in  a  state  of  pecuniary 
dbtress.  Of  thb  design,  the  bbhop  writes  as  follows  to 
Malone : — 

"  Dr.  Wibon's  very  curious  letter,§  which  you  thought 
lost,  I  have  happily  in  my  possession,  so  that  we  may 
readily  compile  a  good,  at  least  a  correct,  account  of  the 
principal  events  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  life ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  or  other  of  his  friends,  may  be  able  to 
fill  up  an  account  for  almost  all  the  time  he  spent  from 
his  leaving  Edinburgh  till  he  rose  into  public  notice. 
He  has  an  only  brother  living,|  a  cabinet-maker,  who 
has  been  a  decent  tradesman,  a  very  honest,  woi  thy  man, 
but  he  has  been  very  unfortunate,  and  is  at  this  time  in 
great  indigence.  It  has  occurred  to  such  of  us  here 
\DubUii)  as  were  acquainted  with  the  doctor,  to  print 
an  edition  of  his  poems,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bbhop  of  Killaloe  and  myself,  and  prefix  a  new, 
correct  life  of  the  author,  for  the  poor  man's  benefit ; 
and  to  get  you  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Steevens, 
&c.  to  recommend  the  same  in  England,  especially 
among  the  members  of  The  ClubJ" 

Proposals  were  accordingly  printed,  one  of  which  b 
in  the  writer's  possession,  and  two  hundred  copies  trans- 
mitted to  Malone,  through  his  brother.  Lord  Sunderlin, 
then  going  to  England,  for  distribution.  The  volume 
was  to  be  a  quarto,  the  price  a  guinea,  and  a  memoir 
was  promised,  written  from  the  immediate  dictation  of 
the  poet  himself;  that  b  to  say,  the  memoranda  taken 
down  by  the  bbhop.  Malone,  however,  proposed  a 
change  of  pbn ;  he  wbhed  that  there  should  be  added 
to  the  poems  a  selection  of  his  prose  miscellanies,  part 


*  MS.  correspondence  communicated  by  Dr.  H.  U. 
Thompson. 

j-  It  was  the  impression  of  Malone,  in  1778,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  bishop  also,  that  Elphin  was  the  birthplace 
of  Goldsmitlla ;  but  subsequent  information  corrected  this 
error,  as  appears  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  miscel- 
laneous works  printed  in  1801. 

i  MS.  letter;  Sept.  28th,  1786. 
.  §  Given  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  work,  although 
unaccountably  omitted,  like  many  other  things,  in  the 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  miscellaneous  works  in  1801. 

I  The  bbhop  was  not  then  aware  of  the  younger 
brother,  Chailes,  being  alive  in  the  West  Indies. 
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of  which  had  heen  printed  with  his  name,  and  part  were 
unacknowledged,  tbongh  known  to  be  his  by  literary 
friends,  printers,  and  booksellers :  this  it  was  considered 
would  give  more  variety  and  novelty  to  the  work. 

A  life,  however,  was  to  be  written  ;  and  this  the  bishop, 
although  best  qualified  for  the  purpose  by  long  intimacy 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  Goldsmith,  added  to  his  ac- 
knowledged talents,  was  too  busy  or  too  indolent  to  sup- 
ply. In  compliance  with  his  wish,  however,  a  memoir, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  native  of  Glack,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  Rector  of  Killisheill,  Chancellor  of  St.  Ma- 
cartin's,  Clogher,  and  author  of  "  A  Philosophical  Sur- 
vey of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  and  "  Strictures  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Ireland."*  To 
this  outline,  for  it  was  merely  such,  when  completed,  the 
bishop  added  notes  on  the  blank  sides  of  the  pages, 
which  were  afterward  incorporated  into  the  text,  uncjcr 
his  direction,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  his  chaplain,  the 
translator  of  Dante;  and  the  MS.  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers,  between  whom  and  that  prelate 
an  angry  d'lsagreement  occurred  towards  the  conclusion 
of  their  negotiation,  received  further  additions  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Rose,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  with  which  however 
the  bishop  and  Malone,  as  appears  by  their  correspond- 
ence now  before  the  writer,  were  displeased.  The  memo- 
randa of  so  m^ny  persons,  at  various  times,  disjointed 
in  themselves,  and  thrown  together  with  little  regard  to 
method,  aimed  at  no  detail,  and  claimed  therefore  only 
the  merit  of  a  sketch.  No  serious  attempt  was  made, 
when  it  might  have  been  made  with  effect  from  the  re- 
membrance of  surviving  acquaintance,  to  trace  minutely 
Goldsmith's  adventures  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  his 
early,  or  indeed  later  life,  in  London,  or  the  miscella- 
neous writings  known  to  have  employed  his  pen  in  the 
necessary  business  of  supplying  daily  wants.  Even 
much  of  the  information  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  bishop  was  not  used,  being  forgotten  or  mislaid  in 
the  long  interval  betweeii  the  first  design  of  publishing 
in  1785,  and  its  accomplishment  in  1801.  During  this 
time  the  subject  was  frequently  agitated  in  the  cor* 
respondence  of  Dr.  Percy  with  Malone,  and  the  latter 
took  much  trouble  in  making  arrangements  for  publica- 
tion with  the  booksellers  in  London.f  Still  the  design 
lingered ;  and  without  casting  the  sMghtcst  reflection 
where  the  motives  were  so  praiseworthy,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently thus  with  projects  merely  charitable  where  some 
strong  personal  interest  is  not  present  to  push  us  actively 
forward  in  their  promotion.  On  this  occasion,  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  neither  fame  nor  emolument  was 
sought ;  and  without  one  or  the  other  in  view,  little  of 
value  was  ever  achieved  in  literature. 

The  present  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  scattered 
memorials  of  the  life  and  productions  of  this  popular 
author,  owes  its  origin  to  the  persuasions  of  an  ingenious 
clerical  friend.  The  writer  having  had  the  honour  of 
being  elected  into  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  during  a 
residence  in  his  native  country,  in  1830,  was  desirous  of 
contributing  to  its  transactions  a  paper  on  Goldsmith, 
derived  from  some  critical  remarks  made  on  his  writings 
many  years  before,  and  enlarged  by  such  additions  in 
matters  of  fact,  as  enquiry  in  Ireland  might  afford.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  to  the  friend  in  que8tion,t  who  is 

•  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  Sept.  5,  1790,  Dr. 
Campbell  says, — «*  As  to  Goldsmith,  of  which  you  en- 
quire, and  concerning  which  Maurice  Goldsmith  has 
been  enquiring,  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  I  think  I  could 
finifsh  the  remainder  currente  prelo"  Au^iat  13, 1791 
— *»  I  cannot  bend  my  sails  for  England  before  Novem- 
bnr.  Then  I  shall  take  with  me  all  the  documents  re- 
specting Goldsmith."  February  3,  1792,  he  asks  the 
bishop  *<  why  he  may  not  print  off  the  first  sheets  and 
send  the  proofs  to  him  at  Bath.  June  12, 1793—"  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  brought  the  affair  of  Gold- 
smith to  so  good  on  issue — but,  alas!  poor  Maurice. 
He  is  to  receive  no  comfort  from  your  lordship's  labours 
in  his  behalf.  He  departed  from  a  miserable  life  early 
last  winter,  and  luckily  has  left  no  children." 

f  The  late  Mr.  Murray  of  Fleet  street  was  first  selected 
for  publisher  of  Goldsmith's  works,  but  he  died  during 
the  negotiation.  A  few  letters  of  Malone  to  Bishop 
Percy,  still  extant,  state  the  circumstances. 

\  Rev.  John  Graham,  Rector  of  Tamlaghtard,  in  the 
diocess  of  Londonderry,  author  of  Annals  of  Ireland, 
Poems,  History  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  dec.  &c. 


himself  a  poet,  a  native  of  the  town  nearly  adjoining  the 
place  of  Goldsmith's  birth,  one  of  bis  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers, who  had  endeavoured,  though  without  success, 
to  acquire  more  extended  information  of  his  earlier  life, 
and  who  also,  by  means  of  a  public  subscription,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  raise  a  column  to  his  memory,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  born.  This  gentleman  strongly  urged 
the  author  of  these  pages  to  give,  what  he  said  was  so 
much  wanted,  a  Life.  He  had  made  the  same  proposi- 
tion to  him  three  years  before  (1827),  which  was  at 
once  declined ;  a  refusal  was  again  given  on  its  repeti- 
tion. But  a  renewal  of  these  friendly  persuasions, 
arising  from  a  very  flattering  opinion  of  his  diligence,. at 
last  induced  the  writer  seriously  to  think  of  attempting 
what  might  possibly  please  others,  though  it  might  fail 
to  satisfy  himself. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  procure  such  information 
as  might  be  new  and  satisfactory.  Of  all  the  distin- 
guished writers  of  so  recent  a  date,  his  life,  or  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  it,  considering  that  it  offered  some  curious 
vicissitudes,  was  the  least  accurately  known.  Not  a 
new  fact  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  one  connected  with 
his  productions,  had  transpired  for  thirty  years;  no  one 
was  known  to  possess  any  of  his  remains ;  and  in  the 
innumerable  biographies  of  literary  men  and  others, 
published  since  his  death,  there  was  not,  with  one  ex- 
ception, even  a  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  be  found.  Material 
as  these  obstacles  appeared,  the  design,  when  once  deter- 
mined upon,  was  pursued,  it  is  hoped,  with  becoming  spirit. 
A  journey  was  undertaken  to  his  native  spot ;  to  the  sub- 
sequent residence  of  his  father  at  Lissoy ;  to  Athlone ;  and 
to  Roscommon  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  poet  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles;  commu- 
nications were  entered  into  with  his  relatives  who  were 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  communicating  information ; 
indeed,  all  who  could  be  traced  were  applied  to  on  the 
subject ;  anu  the  records  of  Trinity  College  searched  for 
such  facts  as  they  could  supply.  With  the  same  view, 
application  was  made  by  the  writer  to  all  his  literary  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  removing  to  London  in  the  following 
year  (1831,)  he  had  the  advantage  of  pursuing  there  the 
research  that  would  have  proved  unavailing  elsewhere. 
In  proof  that  no  reasonable  diligence  was  wanting  to  the 
completion  of  an  object  which  he  considered  more  na- 
tional (to  Ireland)  than  personal,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  several  hundreds  of  letters  have  been  written  in 
furtherance  of  his  enquiries,  and  personal  applications 
nearly  as  numerous  made  to  others ;  while  many  of  the 
periodical  works,  and  several  of  the  daily  journals,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
myself,  to  ascertain  the  exact  dates  of  the  poet*s  produc- 
tions, to  trace  such  others  from  the  same  publishers  as 
he  did  not  avow,  and  to  glean  all  the  miscellaneous  intel- 
ligence they  might  afford.  Much  of  this  was  done  amid 
occupations  of  a  public  nature,  and  necessarily  cost  much 
time,  and  laborious  enquiry.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  a  large,  and  it  is  hoped  accurate,  accession  of  in- 
formation. 

One  of  the  obvious  duties  of  a  biographer  was  to  dis- 
cover and  to  collect,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  scattered 
productions  of  his  principal;  to  do  that  for  an  admired 
writer  which  premature  death  prevented  him  doing  for 
himself.  The  previous  attempt  to  accomplish  this  object 
can  scarcely  be  considered  serious;  no  information  was 
given  of  the  principle  adopted  in  the  selection,  the  place 
whence  selected,  or  the  certainty  of  the  pieces  so  chosen 
being  authentic  It  appeared  without  the  sanction  of 
any  name ;  and  was  not,  in  fact,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
work  of  any  one  individual  who  could  be  considered  ac- 
countable for  its  imperfections.  Thus  the  Threnodia 
and  Ontario,  in  poetry,  and  one  of  the  introductions  to 
Natural  History,  in  prose,  though  known  to  Bishop 
Percy  as  his,  are  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  memoir ; 
while  some  which  are  mentioned,  though  of  undoubted 
merit — such  as  the  Letters  of  a  Nobleman  to  liis  Son — 
have  not  the  preface  and  introductory  matter  included, 
as  in  other  instances,  in  the  four  volumes  then  published; 
the  effect  of  the  unconnected  manner  in  which  that  col- 
lection was  prepared  for  the  press.    A  new  edition  of 


In  1822,  this  gentleman  attempted  to  assemble  the  gen- 
try of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  at  a  public  dinner,  in 
Bally mahon,  with  the  view  of  commencing  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  column  to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  Few, 
however,  attended  ;  and  this  patriotic  design  failed.  Sir 
Walter  S^ott  offered  his  contribution. 


his  works  has  therefore  become  necessary.  It  wiU  in- 
clude many  pieces  that  were  not  known  to  be  Gold. 
smith's,  until  the  present  writer  pursued  his  reseaithet, 
and  others  which  the  former  editor  carelessly  omiitw). 
This  edition,  comprised  in  four  volumes,  will  immediateiy 
succeed  the  present  publication. 

Very  little  consideration  made  it  apparent  to  the  editor 
that  Goldsmith  must  have  written  much  which  he  bad 
not  thought  proper  to  acknowledge ;  but  to  discover  the 
nature  of  these  labours,  few  uf  which,  from  such  a  hand, 
were  likely  to  be  worthless,  he  was  thrown  chiefly  upon 
his  own  resources.  Some  traditional  notices,  derived 
circuitously  from  his  cotemporaries,  and  one  or  two  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers,  shortly  after  bis  death, 
were  in  the  first  insUnce  the  chief  guides;  to  tbea^ 
much  cotemporary  reading  and  minute  enquiries  added 
others.  The  task  of  investigation  proved  toilsome  and 
protracted.  But  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  admit. 
ted  writings,  the  habit  of  comparing  them  with  pieces  in 
periodical  works  to  which  he  contributed,  and  with  ?»• 
lumes  issuing  from  booksellers,  by  whom  he  was  em. 
ployed ;  coincidences  of  sentiment,  repetitions  of  the 
same  ideas  or  phraseology,  in  addition  to  general  reaes. 
blance  of  style,  afforded  facilities  for  trackieg  him  with 
considerable  success.  Occasionally  the  writer  coatd  tat- 
isfy  himself  by  such  means,  when  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  unable  to  carry  similar  convictbn  to  the  miods 
of  others.  But  it  was  not  a  little  satisfactory  to  find, 
that  the  judgment  he  had  passed  upon  the  aatbenticttT 
of  several  detached  papers,  from  internal  evidence  only, 
was  confirmed  after  the  Kipse  of  a  few  years,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  positive  testimoniefl  to  their  authorship.  In 
this  manner,  many  of  the  productions,  written  for  Mr. 
John  Newbery,  one  of  his  earlier  and  active  friendi, 
have  been  placed  beyond  doubt  These  were  not  all  of 
equal  value,  and  some  have  not  been  retained :  but  itii 
satisfactory  at  least  to  know  bow,  and  by  whom,  he  was 
at  particular  intervals  employed. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  editor's  thanks  are  dot 
for  various  communications  and  attentions,  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  are  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  who 
took  the  trouble  to  examine  with  him  the  recoida  af 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  ami  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  the 
present  provost,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir,  the  librariao, 
who  gave  hi.*i  access  to  the  public  documents  of  that 
university.  He  is  obliged  likewise  to  the  booonraUi 
Judge  Day,  now  retiring  from  the  Irish  bench,  for  a  lew 
recollections  of  his  acquaintance  with  GoMsinith;  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Handcock,  of  Dublin,  for  copies  of  two  ori- 
ginal letters ;  to  William  R.  Mason,  Esq.,  for  thepenual 
of  an  extensive  manuscript  correspondence  of  Dr.  Perry, 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore ;  to  Dr.  Neligan,  grand  nephew 
of  the  poet,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strcan,  of  Athk>De;  to 
Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  aotbor  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,  for  the  perusal  of  letters  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Handcock,  addressed  to  bis  uncle,  I^ 
specting  ihe  Goldsmith  family  ;  to  William  Crawford, 
Esq.,  for  two'  letters  of  Burke,  and  his  college  friendi, 
bearing  upon  the  subject ;  to  Sir  William  Bctham,  l> 
seph  Atibot,  Esq.,  George  Kieman,  Esq.,  and  the  late 
lamented  Matthew  Weld  Hartstonge,  Esq.,  for  man;, 
and,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  io* 
formation,  often  troublesome  enqufries. 

In  England  he  found  equal  zeal  expressed  to  forward 
an  object,  which  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than  iteictted 
a  lively  interest.  His  obligations  are  particularly  doe  to 
Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, whose  love  of  letters  is  only  exceeded  hy  adi»pO" 
sition,  active  and  friendly,  in  assisting  all  who  ii» 
engaged  in  the  pursuit ;  through  him  the  use  of  acrwil 
pieces  was  procured  from  the  library  of  the  late  Kr. 
Heber.  He  is  likewise  much  indebted  to  Williim  N«J^ 
bery,  Esq.,  for  various  documents  connected  withuolfr 
smith's  earlier  literary  labours  for  his  grandfbther,  w» 
curious  memorials  of  his  life ;  to  Major  General™ 
Henry  Bunbury,  Bart,  for  copies  of  verses  addreoed  to 
bis  family ;  to  a  lady,  his  near  relative,  for  ber  recoUec- 
tions  of  the  poet ;  to  Dr.  H.  U.  Thompson,  or  PiccWj 
for  the  use  of  several  letters  of  Bishop  Percy,  «W'^ 
to  Malone;  to  William  Nicol,  Esq^  of  Pall-Mall,  WU- 
lUm  Upcott,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Singer,  Esq. ;  and  to  ser^ 
others,  whose  names  will  be  found  annexed  to  the 
infbrmaUon  which  they  had  the  kmdnetf  to  comnrn- 
nicate. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

l%e   Goldimtih  ^fkinily-Pallat^Birth  of  the   poet—Lisfoy— 
flchnolB  and  early  lostructers— Edgewortbttowa. 

The  f«inilj  of  Goldsmith,  Ctoldsmythy  or,  as  it  was 
occasionally  wriitea,  GouMsmith,  is  of  considerable 
•taiHiing  in  Ireiatnl»  and  seems  always  to  have  held  a 
respectable  station  in  societ}'.  Its  origin  is  English,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  that  which  was  long  settled  at 
Ursyibrd,  in  Kent  In  Wood's  Athenm  Oxomenth,  we 
Iktd  eome  of  its  members  not  unknown  to  literature,  and 
a  samikLiity  in  the  coats  of  arms  appears  to  confirm  this 
beUef.  No  clear  detail  of  pedigree  has  been  preserved 
bj  the  Irish  branch,  willing,  as  it  would  seem,  even  in  a 
country  where  ancient  family  sometimes  assumes  the 
place  of  more  solid  distinctions,  to  rest  their  claim  to 
antiqaity  chiefly  on  tradition. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Ireland,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  public  documents,  was  John  Gk>ldsmith,  who 
hckl  the  office  of  searcher,  in  the  port  of  Gal  way,  in 
1541.  His  appointment  to  an  office  of  greatei  import- 
ance, apparently  by  the  request  of  bis  superiors,  is  thus 
iDtimiited  in  a  Icing's  letter,  dated  5th  March,  d4th  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1542): 

**  We  be  pleased  that  John  Goldsmyth  shall  have  the 
roome  of  the  Clerk  of  our  Counsaill,  according  to  yonr 
suits  and  deasires.'* 

Tradition  reports  that  a  female  descendant  of  this 
gentleman  married  a  Spaniard,  named  Juan  Romeiro, 
who,  traveling  in  Ireland  as  the  companion  of  a  noble- 
man of  that  nation,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
rying, settled  in  the  country.  His  descendants,  retaining 
their  mother's  name,  fixed  their  abode  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  and  on  its  borders,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Roscommon,  Westmeatb,  and  Longford,  where, 
something  more  than  a  century  ago,  many  traces  of  the 
Goldsmiths  existed,  which  are  now  swept  away.  With 
the  maternal  name,  they  likewise  preserved  her  religious 
faith ;  one  or  more  of  the  members  have  been  usually 
brought  op  to  the  church,  whence  it  has  been  designated 
a  clerical  family  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  Rev.  John  Gold- 
smith, rector  of  Borrisboole,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
narrowly  escaped  the  efiects  of  the  savage  animosity  en- 
gendered against  the  thinly  scattered  protestant  popula- 
tion, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion*  in  1641. 

From  his  statement  upon  oath  before  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  it  appears  that,  in  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  the  massacres  of  their  brethren,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Castlebar,  the  survivors,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  in- 
cluding Sir  Henry  Bingham,  the  bishop  of  Killala,  and 
fifteen  clergymen,  became  anxious  for  safe  conduct  to 
the  town  of  Galway,  which  was  promised  by  the  *<  lord 
of  Mayo,*'  Viscount  Bourke,  a  Roman  catholic.  Ac- 
companied by  the  titular  archbishop,  he  conveyed  them 
as  far  as  Shrule :  here  they  were  handed  over  to  one 
Edmond,  or  Captain,  Bourke,  a  relative  of  the  peer ;  but 
the  latter  had  no  sooner  departed  than  a  general  massacre 
commenced,  by  order  of  their  conductor.  Few  of  the 
unfortunate  men  escaped ;  but  among  these  was  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  who>  being  esteemed  by  the  visconnt,  had 
just  before  been  detached,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  his  life,  to  attend  upon  the  viscountess,  a  protest- 
ant; and  by  this  means  was  saved  from  the  melancholy 
fate  which  awaited  many  others. 

A  son,  as  it  is  said,  of  this  gentleman,  probably  in 
compensation  for  the  losses  of  his  father,  or  for  previous 
services  of  his  own,  secured,  after  the  restoration,  a  grant 
originally  assigned  to  him  before  the  civil  war,  in  the 
following  terms : — **  George  Goldsmith,  snd  Hester  his 
wife,  and  their  heirs,  such  right  in  law  and  equity  in 
Kilbegg  and  Brackugbreagh,  lands  situate  in  the  Barony 
of  Moycashell,  county  of  Westmeath,  as  was  decreed  to 
thorn  4th  August,  1633." 

Edward,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  educated  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  taking  holy  orders,  became  Dean  of 
£lphin.  in  July,  1700,  with  the  vicarages  of  Ardqarne, 
Bastcrsnow,  snd  Kilmactraoy,  and  died  in  1722.  His 
son,  ttie  Rev.  Isaac  Goldsmith,  also  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Ctoyne,  in 
1736,  to  which,  from  its  poverty  (for  deaneries  in  Ireland 
by  no  means  imply  wealth),  was  added  the  small  pie- 
bends  of  Kilmally  and  Lescleary.     He  died  in  1769. 

Another  son  of  the  Rector  of  Borrishoule,  named 
John,  educated  for  the  church,  believed  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  who  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  living  of  Newtown,  in  the  comity  of  Meath, 


married  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Madden,  Esq., 
of  Dunore,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  Robert,  John,  and  Jane.  John  is  believed  to  have 
died  unmarried ;  Jane  married  first  Robert  Woods,  of 
Lskon,  in  the  county  of  SJigo,  and  secondly,  Edward 
Muns,  of  Ussy,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  by  whom 
she  had  issue,  Edward  and  Jane. 

Robert,  the  elder  son,  and  grandfather  to  the  poet,  who 
seems  to  have  exercised  no  profession,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Crofton,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Elphin, 
and  settled  at  Ballyoughter,  near  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law  ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Goldsmith,  his  relative 
already  mentioned,  being  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
same  deanery,  the  branches  of  the  &mily  were  thus 
brought  together.  By  this  lady,  who  enjoyed  a  moderate 
fortune,  he  had  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  nine  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Of  this  numerous  piogeny,  which, 
through  mistake  of  his  oarly  biographers,  was  given  to 
the  father  instead  of  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  several 
died  young.  John,  the  elder,  who  had  been  educatedat 
Trinity  College,  preparatory  to  studying  for  the  bar,  af- 
terwards relinquishing  thoughts  of  that  profession,  settled 
on  the  family  property  at  Ballyoughter,  where  Oliver 
once  was  an  inmate,  and  where  his  talents  were  first  sup- 
posed to  be  discerned. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  more  remote  connections  of 
Goldsmith,  derived  from  various  sources,  after  consider- 
able research ;  but  where  the  individual  has  interested 
us,  the  illustration  of  family  history  becomes  a  matter  of 
reasonable  curiosity.  He  himself  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  by  the  female  side  he  was  remotely  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  from 
whom  his  Christian  name  was  derived.  By  the  father's 
side,  he  claimed  affinity  with  General  Wolfe,  the  con- 
queror of  Quebec,  whose  mother,  Henrietta  Goldsmith, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  it  would  appear  from  some  cir- 
cumstances, weie  natives  of  Ireland. 

Charles,  the  second  son  of  Robert,  and  father  of  the 
poet,  brought  up  to  the  sacred  profession,  passed  through 
Trinity  College  with  credit,  and  is  said  by  his  son  to 
have  had,  as  well  as  his  uncle  John,  some  knowledge  of 
the  poet,  Parnell.  To  the  former,  this  acquaintance  may 
have  occurred  at  a  later  period,  or  by  college  tradition, 
for  they  were  not  cotemporaries;  but  bis  uncle  John  was 
there  for  a  portion  of  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
tutor.  His  father,  it  likewise  appears,  enjoyed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Thomas,  grandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  who  was  of  the  same  standing  in  the  univer- 
sity, having  entered  it  the  18th  of  October,  1707. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith  is  represented  to  have 
first  filled  a  curacy  in  the  diocess  of  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards of  a  place  of  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  account, 
probably  from  an  error  in  orthography,  hot  supposed 
Dusham  or  Duneham.  These  appear  to  have  been  but 
temporary  employments,  for  he  was  without  occupation, 
when,  in  1718,  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  the  IJev. 
Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan  school  at  Elphin, 
where  he  had  received  his  preliminary  education,  and 
where  the  attachment  commenced.  This  union  was  not 
approved  by  the  friends  of  either.  He  was  destitute  of 
the  means  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  the  father  of  his 
wife  having  a  son  and  three  other  daughters  to  provide 
for,  her  portion  was  small.  As  some  support,  however, 
became  necessary  for  the  young  couple,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  uncle  to  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  and  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Kilkenny  West,  provided  them  a  house  about  six 
miles  distant  from  himself,  at  a  place  called  Pallas,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Longford.  Here  they  took  up  their 
abode,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  twelve  years — Mr. 
Goldsmith  officiating  partly  in  the  church  of  his  uncle, 
and  partly  in  that  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided. 

In  the  more  remote  districts  of  Ireland,  the  necessaries 
of  life  being  cheap,  come  within  reach  of  a  small  income. 
Homeliness  was  then,  and  is  occasionally  now,  charac- 
teristic of  the  country.  What  are  called  the  comforts  of 
life,  in  England^  were  not  in  the  sister  kingdom  sought 
by  many  who  possessed,  nevertheless,  means  of  pro- 
curing them ;  and  to  this  early  familiarity  with  what 
many  would  consider  privation,  may  be  ascribed  that  in- 
difierence  to  it,  remarked  of  the  pot^t  in  future  life.  Mr. 
Charles  Goldsmith,  besides  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  supported  an 
increasing  family,  by  renting  some  land  in  the  vicinity, 
upon  which  his  leisure  hours  were  employed.  His  first 
permanent  support  appears  to  have  been  a  gift  from  his 
mother-in-law,  of  fif^  acre«  of  land,  procured  at  a  nom- 


inal rent,  by  the  exertion  of  that  address  which  an  Irish 
tenant  sometimes  plays  off  upon  a  necessitous  landlord  ; 
and  the  story  is  still  told  by  her  descendants.  The 
heading  of  one  of  the  leases  still  in  existence,  of  the  date 
July  30th,  1729,  between  William  ConoUy,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  lords  justices,  dec  and  Ann  Jones,  4bc.  runs  thus: 

••  To  have  and  to  hold ,  in  and  during  the  natural 

lives  of and  Ann  Goldsmith,  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Charles  Goldsmith,  of  Pallacemore,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  clerk,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Ann 
Jones,"  &c.  dtc 

The  activity  and  spirit  displayed  by  this  lady,  on  the 
occasion  of  procuring  the  lease,  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  proprietor  of  Smithhill,  or  Ardnagowan, 
her  great  grandson : 

<*  The  Rev.  Oliver  Jones  had  rented  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  from  Mr.  Cpnolly,  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  the  kingdom,  which,  at  the  death  of  the  former,  fell 
out  of  lease,  and  the  widow  was  told  she  could  not  have 
a  renewal.  Not  dispirited  by  this  intimation,  she  deter- 
mined to  try  her  personal  influence,  and  undertook,  what 
was  then  thought  an  unusual  effort  for  a  woman,  a  jour- 
ney to  Dublin.  No  public  conveyance  existed;  the 
roads  were  in  a  most  wretched  state ;  but,  mounting  a 
pillion,  behind  her  son,  on  horseback,  proceeded  in  this 
manner  to  the  metropolis.  The  whole  of  I  he  lands  were 
refused  to  her  application  ;  but  having,  as  a  final  argu- 
ment, judiciously  provided  herself  with  one  hundred 
guineas,  she  once  more  urged  her  suit  to  the  landlord, 
and  in  addition  to  her  solicitations  displayed  the  gold 
before  him.  This  had  its  due  effect.  Necessity  has 
ever  been  master  in  Ireland ;  and  the  temptation  was 
sufficient  to  procure  a  fresh  lease  of  half  the  lands,  on 
the  same  easy  terms  as  before.  She  used  jocularly  to 
regret  that  she  had  not  taken  another  hundred  with  her, 
and  thus  secured  the  whole.  The  journey,  however,  in 
consequence  of  a  hurt,  cost  her  the  life  of  her  son." 

Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  that  is,  the  greater  or  highest 
Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forgany  or  Forney,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  consists  of  an  ordinary  farm-house  or  two ; 
and,  in  a  direct  line,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  of  Ballymahon,  though  by  the  road,  which  is  cir- 
cuitous, double  that  distance.  It  lies  to  the  southeast  of 
Newcastle,  a  seat  of  the  Countess  dowager  of  Rosse,  and 
being  on  a  rising  ground,  overlooks  on  one  side  a  low 
tract  of  country,  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  Inny ; 
a  stream  which,  in  passing  Ballymahon,  in  its  course  to 
the  Shannon,  assumes  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
The  road  to  Pallas  leads  past  Forney  church :  here  it 
turns  to  the  left,  and  after  proceeding  more  than  a  mile, 
takes  a  second  abrupt  turn  also  to  the  left  by  a  lane, 
which,  if  the  traveller  have  resolution  to  traverse,  will  ' 
lead  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit  This  place  was  visited 
on  a  fine  day  in  December ;  but  rocky  inequalities  of 
the  lane  in  some  parts,  and  deep  sloughs  in  others,  ren- 
dered it  inaccessible  to  the  usual  conveyance,  a  jaunting 
car.  Even  the  common  rough  country  cars  find  a  por- 
tion of  it  difficult,  and  the  remainder  defies  any  wheeled 
vehicle  whatever.  The  route  to  the  house  was  therefore 
pursued  on  foot ;  and  after  a  fatiguing  walk  through 
fields  and  over  hedges,  the  spot  was  at  length  reached, 
but  it  is  feared  with  many  poetical  associations  subdued 
by  the  uncivilised  nature  of  the  approach. 

At  Pallas,  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1 728.  The  house,  however,  in  which  it 
took  place,  has  been  long  leveled  to  the  ground.  By 
the  present  occupier  of  the  farm,  a  squalid-looking, 
though  it  is  said,  opulent  person  for  his  class,  we  were 
informed  that  little  more  than  its  foundation  remained, 
when  he  first  became  tenant,  about  forty  years  before  ; 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  even  that  is  now  obliterated. 
He  pointed  out  a  portion  of  its  wall,  overgrown  with 
grass,  forming  a  part  of  the  fence  of  the  orchard.  To 
several  questions  he  replied,  that  it  had  been,  as  he  .was 
told,  a  <*  good  country  house,"  the  front  looking  towftrd 
Forney  church — and  he  hau  heard  that  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
the  poet,  was  born  in  the  best  bed-room,  which  looked  in 
the  same  direction.  These  details  were  confirmed  by 
others.  Afterwards,  it  would  appear,  this  house  became 
the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Edgeworth  family,* 
whose  property  the  land  still,  continues.     Few  persons 

*  In  an  Irish  Magazine  (Exshaw's,  for  1770}  there  is 
the  following  announcement  of  birth — **The  wife  of 
Francis  White  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  of  Palluamore,  Co,  of 
Longford^  of  a  son." 
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now  visit  it  from  curiosity,  partly  from  being  little  known, 
partly  from  the  difficulties  of  the  road  ;  for  to  ladies  and 
delicate  or  infirm  persons  it  is  nearly  inaccessible — only 
one  gentleman,  as  the  farmer  said,  had  ventured  to  ex- 
plore it  the  preceding  summer.  The  attention  of  literary 
pilgrims  has  been  rather  directed  to  Lissoy,  on  the  high 
road  to  Athlone,  which  became  the  subsequent  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  offered  no  difficulties  of 
approach. 

An  amusing  tradition  respecting  this  house  was  re- 
peated to  us  by  a  neighbouring  magistrate.  When,  from 
neglect  and  want  of  an  occupier,  the  roof  first  fell  in, 
attempts  made  to  repair  it  were  continually  thwarted  by 
the  hostility  of  an  ill-looking,  (for  the  peasantry  are 
minute  in  their  descriptions  on  such  occasions,)  power- 
ful, supernatural  personage,  accoutred  in  huge  boots, 
who  amused  himself  nightly  in  bestriding  the  roof,  as 
he  would  a  horse,  and  by  mimicking  the  motion  of 
riding,  pushed  his  legs  through  it,  and  sometimes  through 
the  upper  floor,  thus  rendeiing  all  attempts  at  reparation 
unavailing.  The  reason  assigned  for  these  pranks,  was 
as  fanciful  as  the  story.  Being  on  a  rising  ground,  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
it  was  favourable  for  the  resort  of  the  "  good  people,"  or 
fairies,  during  their  midnight  sports,  who,  if  the  house 
became  habitable,  would  have  had  their  privacy  broken 
in  upon  :  these  means  were  therefore  taken,  by  this  feared 
though  imaginary  race  of  beings,  to  keep  off  intruders. 
It  is  perhaps  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the  spot 
where  an  admired  poet  first  drew  breath  should  be  the 
scene  of  popular  fiction. 

The  place  of  his  birth,  notwithstanding  the  statement 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  is  still  disputed  with  considerable 
heat  in  the  different  districts  which  claim  it ;  and  the 
province  of  Connaught,  particularly,  deems  her  honour 
concerned  in  the  struggle.  The  rival  counties  are, 
Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Westmeath,  and  Longford— rather 
more  than  half  the  number  of  places  which  contended 
for  the  honour  of  having  the  father  of  poetry  one  of 
their  fellow  citizens — 

Septem  urbes  certant  de  stirpe  insignis  Homeri, 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colopon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos, 
Athene. 

The  daim  of  Leitrim  has  never  been  esteemed  valid. 
It  is  confined  to  the  towns  of  Drurosna  and  Carrick-on- 
8hannon,  where  Goldsmith  had  relatives  resiiling,  and 
which  he  occasionally  visited  in  early  life.  That  of 
Westmeath  is  equally  objectionable,  being  merely  entered 
in  the  admission  book  of  Trinity  College,  as  the  then 
residence  of  his  father.  Ardnagan,  Ardoagowan,  or  in 
'  correct  Celtic  orthography,  as  it  is  said,*  Mrdnag-abha, 
near  Elphin,  the  abode  of  his  grandfather,  Jones,  con- 
tests the  matter  more  vigorously ;  and  here,  were  his 
early  biographers  to  be  trusted,  we  should  assign  his 
birth.  Mr.  Jones  Ltuyd,  its  present  possessor,  descended 
from  another  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  points  out, 
from  the  information  of  his  grandmother,  the  room,  and 
even  the  precise  part  of  the  room,  where  the  poet,  by 
this  account,  first  saw  the  light.  At  present  this  apart- 
ment forms  the  dairy,  though  at  that  time  one  of  the 
principal  in  a  house  second  only  to  that  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocess,  and  since  considerably  enlarged ;  and  the 
confinement  of  Mrs.  Goldsmith  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
unexpectedly,  during  a  visit  to  her  mother.  No  corrobo- 
ration can  be  obtained  of  this  story — the  relater  of  it 
being  about  the  same  age  as  the  poet,  could  not  herself 
be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  while  stronger  testimony 
elsewhere  satisfactorily  disproves  her  statement.  But 
as  eminence  commonly  begets  admirers,  and  singularity 
is  supposed  to  attend  uncommon  events,  it  was  neces- 
sary perhaps  to  make  the  poet  peculiar,  even  in  his  birth ; 
and  unlike  the  other  children  of  the  family,  have  his 
nativity  assigned,  not  to  the  house  of  his  father,  but  to 
another,  which  gratified  a  little  family  pride,  by  being  of 
more  importance. 

A  document  has  been  lately  recovered,  which  sets  the 
matter  at  rest.  This  is  the  leaf  of  the  family  bible,  in 
which  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  and  the 
births  of  their  children,  are  recorded — now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Neligan,  of  Athlone,  great  grand-nephew 
of  the  poet,  from  which  the  following  transcript  was- 
made  by  his  permission,  during  a  visit  to  that  town,  in 

*  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strean,  of  Athlone,  to  whom  I  feel 
obliged  for  the  enquiries  he  has  made. 


1 830.  The  marginal  portion  of  the  leaf  being  unluckily 
worn  away  by  age,  the  two  last  figures  of  the  century 
in  which  Henry,  Jane  and  Oliver  were  born,  are  thus 
lost;  the  age  of  the  poet  is,  however,  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained by  the  recollection  of  his  sister,  and  by  his  calling 
himself,  when  writing  from  London,  in  1759,  thirty-one. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  therefore,  1728. 

**  Charles  Goldsmith  of  Ballyooghter  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Jones  y*  4tb  of  May  17|8.     / 

**  Margaret  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  Pallismore  in  the 
county  of  Longford  y«  22d  August  1719. 

*<  Catherine  Groldsmith  born  at  Pallas  ye  18ui  January 
1721. 

^  Henry  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  Pallas  Febrr  9tb  1 7    . 

«  Jane  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas  Febrr  9tb  17     . 

<«  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas  November  y* 
lOtk  17     . 

**  Maurice  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  Liseoy  in  y*  county 
Westmeath  ye  seventh  of  July  1786. 

*<  Charles  Goldsmith  juni*  bcm  at  Lishoy  Aug*  16^ 
1737. 

**  John  Goldsmith  born  at  Lishoy*  y«  23<i  of  (month 
obUterated)  1740." 

This  paper  corrects  some  errors,  into  which  Mrs.  Hod- 
son,  elder  sister  of  the  poet,  from  trusting  to  memory, 
had  fallen,  in  the  account  of  her  brother,  furnished  to 
Bishop  Percy.  His  birthday  is  there  stated  to  be  the 
29lh  of  November,  instead  of  the  date  here  assigned. 
Henry  is  also  said  to  be  eight  years  his  senior — an  error 
probably  repeated  from  seeing  it  in  one  of  the  poet's  let- 
ters, though  the  interval  could  not  have  been  more  than 
six  years,  if  so  much  ;  and  a  space  of  eight  years,  stated 
to  have  occurred  between  the  birth  of  the  previous  child 
•and  Oliver,  really  took  place  between  the  latter  and  the 
succeeding  son,  Maurice. 

About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  by  the  death  of 
his  wife's  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny 
West  He  removed  at  the  same  time  to  Lissoy,  a  re- 
spectable house  and  farm,  on  the  verge  of  a  small  village 
standing  in  his  own  parish,  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  Ballymahon  to  Athlone,  and  about  midway 
between  these  towns.  It  was  neither  a  glebe  house,  nor 
did  he,  as  is  sometimes  said,  build  it ;  but  the  hvely 
interest  which  this  spot  has  excited,  as  well  in  his  native 
country  as  wherever  the  *<  Deserted  Village"  is  read,  as 
the  supposed  scene  portrayed  in  the  poem,  added  to  the 
numerous  enquiries  made,  even  in  Ireland,  whether  such 
a  village  as  Auburn  exists,  or  was  really  deserted,  make 
some  further  notice  of  this  spot  necessary. 

Lissoy,  in  that  scarce  volume,  giving  an  account  of  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
species  of  personal  property  of  James  II.  It  was  sold, 
or  at  least  such  portion  of  it  as  he  claimed,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres,  in  1708,  to  Cap- 
tain Richard  Newslead,  of  Westmeath,  for  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pounds,  the  annual  rent  of  the  then 
tenant  in  possession,  Robert  Temple,  Esq.,  being  twenty- 
nine  pounds.  It  is  described  as  consisting  of  arable  and 
pasture  land,  with  the  further  recommendation  of  having 
a  "  good  shepp-walk."  Soon  after  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith  thither,  he  procured  a  lease  from  the  purchaser 
(Newstead,)  of  about  seventy  acres  of  this  land,  at  the 
rent  of  eight  shillings  an  acre,  renewable  for  ever,  on 
the  payment  of  half  a  year's  rent  for  every  new  life  in- 
troduced, the  first  lives  being  those  of  himself,  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  and  daughter  Catherine,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Hodson.  This  property  remained  in  the  family  until 
1 802,  when  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  then 
in  America,  son  of  the  above-named  Henry,  the  clergy- 
man, and  of  whom  an  account  will  aftei  wards  appear,  to 
Mr.  Bond,  a  connection  of  the  family  by  marriage,  in 
whose  possession  it  remains. 

The  identity  of  Lissoy  with  the  scene  of  the  poem, 
in  the  general  belief  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  is  cor- 


•  The  reader  will  observe  many  variations  in  ortho- 
graphy :  thus,  Lissoy  or  Lishoy,  are  used  as  the  whim  of 
the  moment  prompts ;  thus  also  we  have  Pallas,  Pallas- 
more,  Pallismore,  and  Pallacemore,  all  meaning  the  same 
place;  and  the  family  of  Hodson,  near  Athlone,  into 
which  the  poet's  sister,  Catherine,  married,  is  now,  by 
their  own  relatives,  called  and  spelt  Hodson  or  Hudson, 
indiscriminately — the  latter  indeed  mostcommonly.  Few 
things  perplex  an  enquirer,  in  Ireland,  more  than  these 
needless  and  arbitrary  variations. 


roborated  by  an  anecdote  told  by  a  traveller,  some  years 
ago,  in  the  United  States. 

"  <  The  Deserted  Village,'  said  h^  (Mr.  Best,  an  Irisii 
clergyman,  is  the  speaker,)  relates  to  the  scenes  in  which 
Goldsmith  was  an  actor.  Auburn,  is  a  poetical  name 
for  the  village  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
barony  of  Kilkenny  West.  The  name  of  the  school- 
master was  Paddy  Bums.  I  remember  him  welL  Ha 
was.  Indeed,  a  man  severe  to  view.  A  woman,  called 
Walsey  Cruse,  kept  the  alehouse — 

*  Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  thit  festive  place.' 

I  have  been  often  in  the  house.  The  hawihorn-bosJi 
was  remarkably  large,  and  stood  opposite  the  alehouse. 
I  was  once  riding  with  Brady,  titular  bishop  of  Ard»gh, 
when  he  observed  to  me,  'Ma  foy,*  Best,  this  boge 
overgrown  bush  is  mightily  in  the  way ;  I  will  order  it 
to  be  cut  down.'  <  What,  sir  !*  said  I, '« cut  down  Gold- 
smith's hawthorn-bush,  that  supplies  so  beautiliil  an 
image  in  the  Deserted  Village !'  *  Ma  foy !'  exdaiaaed 
the  bishop,  *  is  that  the  hawthorn-bush  1  Then  ever  let 
it  be  sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  evil  to  him 
that  would  cut  from  it  a  branch  !' " 

An  anecdote  connected  with  this  subject,  and  of  which 
further  notice  will  occur,  requires  to  be  mentioned  here. 
In  November,  1738,  a  part  of  the  town  land  of  Lissoy, 
and  the  adjoining  lands  of  Cannorstown  to  the  nonaber 
of  six  hundred  acres,  were  sold  by  "  Jefirey  FreiMrh, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  to  the  *«  Honourable  Robert 
Naper,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Ire- 
land," for  the  sum  of  three  thousand   three   hundred 
pounds ;  but  the  general  appears  to  have  died  before  the 
purchase  was  completed.     Upon  this  property,  nttmed 
Ballybeg,  lying  behind  the  house  of  Mr.   Goldsmith, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  Mr.  William  Naper,  son  of 
the  general,  several  years  aftenvards  built  the  family 
residence  named  Littleton.     In  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, some  circumstances  probably  neither  harsh   nor 
unjust  in  themselves,  connected  with  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  tenantry,  gave  rise  in  the  mind  of  Goldsmith* 
morbidly  acute  in  his  benevolent  feelings,  and  particu- 
larly towards  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  to  the  idea  of 
the  '<  Deserted  Village."     ProprieUry  rights  cannot  al- 
ways be  exercised  by  landlords  in  Ireland,  even  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  without  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  people.     Circumstances,  therefore,  which  occur 
daily  in  England,  and  produce  neither  censure  nor  no- 
tice, excite  in  the  former  loud  complaint,  if  not  open 
hostility.   Any  thing  resembling  severity  becomes  speedi- 
ly known  and  loudly  censured;  and  such  impressions, 
however  untrue,  taken  up  and  acted  upon  by  the  imagin- 
ation and  eloquence  of  a  poet,  are  dangerous  asiuailants 
of  reputation.     An  attack  in  simple  prose  may  be  an- 
swered, and  seldom  long  survives  the  period  of  conten- 
tion ;  but  embalmed  in  verse,  the  supposed  misdeeds  of 
an  offender  jnay  endure  as  long  as  the  language. 

The  house  once  occupied  by  the  rector  of  Kilkenny 
West,  pleasantly  situste^  and  of  good  dimensions,  is 
now  a  ruin,  verifying  the  truth  of  the  pathetic  lines  of 
his  son — 

«  Vain,  transitory  splendours  !  Conld  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall !" 

The  front,  including  a  wing,  extends,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  judged  by  pacing  it,  sixty-eight  feet  by  a  depth  of 
twenty-four ;  it  consisted  of  two  stories,  with  five  win- 
dows in  each.  The  roof  has  been  off  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years ;  the  gable  ends  remain,  but  the  front  and 
back  walls  of  the  upper  story  have  crumbled  away,  and 
if  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  be  not  stayed,  will  soon 
wholly  disappear.  Two  or  three  wretched  cottages  for 
labourers,  surrounded  by  mud,  adjoin  it  on  the  left.  Be- 
kind  the  bouse  is  an  orchard  of  some  extent,  and  the 
remains  of  a  garden,  both  utterly  neglected.  In  front, 
a  pretty  avenue  of  double  rows  of  ash  trees,  which 
formed  the  approach  from  the  high  road,  about  sixty 
yards  distant,  and  at  one  time  presented  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  travellers,  has,  like  every  other  trace  of  care  or 
superintendence,  disappeared — cut  down  by  the  ruthleas 
hand  of  some  destroyer.  No  picture  of  desolation  can 
be  more  complete.    As  if  an  image  of  the  impending 

*  The  Irish  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  then  all  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  in  language  and  manners  were 
^ften  more  French  than  Irish. 
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rain  had  been  pT8»ent,  the  poet  has  painted  with  fearfai 
lecuracj  what  his  father's  house  was  to  be— 

«•  Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose." 

And  we  contemplate  the  realisation  of  the  melancholy 
scene  as  we  do  the  poem  of  the  unfortaoate  Falconer, 
who,  while  singing  the  story  of  one  shipwreck,  scarcely 
conceived  he  was  fated  to  perish  by  a  second. 

A  visiter  to  this  spot  will  be  tempted  to  believe,  from 
the  ignorance  he  finds  among  many  of  the  neighbouring 
peaaintry,  that  little  enthusiasm  exists  regarding  the 
osLOie  of  him  who  nevertheless  gives  it  all  its  importance. 
We  found  some  unexpected  instances  of  this.  In  Ireland 
the  legend  of  a  saint,  or  of  a  miracle,  is  universally 
familiar  and  never  forgotten  ;  but  not  so  the  memorials 
of  her  distinguished  nten.  These  have  too  ofWn  passed 
awey  with  cotemporary  generations.  Nor  are  the  mid- 
dling and  upper  classes  exempt  from  the  charge  of  ne- 
glecting what  it  should  be  their  first  ambition  affection- 
aCeJy  to  cherish.  It  is  not  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  fame  of  their  celebrated  countrymen,  but  we  require 
more  obvious  proofs  of  the  fact;  it  is  in  the  public  statue 
and  the  column  that  their  professions  of  adnuration 
•honld  be  brought  to  the  test  of  performance. 

In  the  homely  village,  standing  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  a  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
Ooldsmith  has  been  fostered  by  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man,* who  has  used  all  his  influence  to  preserve,  from 
the  ravages  of  time  and  passing  depredators,  such  objects 
and  localities  as  serve  to  mark  allusions  in  the  poem. 
Many  of  these  are  pointed  out  with  sufl^ient  resemblance 
to  confirm  an  opinion,  of  which  more  extended  notice 
will  hereafter  occur,  of  the  poet  having  this  spot  in  view 
when  engaged  in  its  composition.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural,  in  sketching  rural  character  and  scenery, 
than  to  look  back  on  such  as  delighted  his  youth,  and 
thence  most  forcibly  impressed  his  memory. 

At  Lissoy,  Oliver,  when  about  three  years  old,  was 
given  in  charge  of  his  first  instructress :  she  was  a  rela* 
tive,  resident  in  the  family,  who  by  marriage  with  a 
neighbouring  former  became  afterwards  known  as  Eliza- 
beth  Debp,  and  died  about  1787.  In  the  decline  of  life 
she  kept  a  small  school  in  the  village,  and  took  pride  in 
speaking  to  visiters  of  her  former  office.  "  I  should 
have  observed,"  writes  Dr.  SlU'ean,  now  rector  of  Athlone, 
who  was  eighteen  years  curate  of  thb  parish,  ^  that 
Elizabeth  Delap,  who  was  a  parishioner  of  mine,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  about  ninety,  often  told  me  she  was 
the  first  who  put  a  book  into  Goldsmith's  hands ;  by 
which  she  meant,  that  she  taught  him  his  letters.  She 
was  allied  to  him,  and  kept  a  little  schooL" 

"  Within  the  last  three  years,"  says  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Handcock,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq.,  of 
Dublin,  for  whom  he  was  making  enquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1790,  **  I  was  called,  in  the  absence  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  to  visit  an  old  woman  at  Lissoy  (the 
real  name  of  the  place.  Auburn),  and,  almost  with  her 
last  breath,  she  boasted  to  me  of  being  the  first  person 
who  had  put  a  book  into  Goldsmith's  hands." 

The  characteristics  of  his  mind  in  infancy,  according 
to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Delap,  were  not  promising.  She 
admitted  he  was  one  of  the  dullest  boys  ever  placed 
under  her  charge,  and  doubted,  for  some  time,  whether 
any  thing  could  be  made  of  him ;  or,  in  the  words  used 
by  Mr.  Handcock,  he  seemed  «*  impenetrably  stupid." 
Dr.  Strean  gleaned  some  remembrances  to  the  same  eflect 
**  He  was  considered,"  says  that  gentleman,  <*  by  hb  co- 
temporaries  and  school-fellows,  with  whom  I  have  often 
conversed  on  the  subject,  as  a  stupid,  heavy  blockhead, 
little  better  than  a  fool,  whom  every  one  made  fun  of." 

To  another  enquirer,  a  Mr.  Daly,  who  had  collected 
some  particulars  of  his  early  life,  and  who  died  in  France 
early  in  the  revolution,  her  accounts  were  rather  more 
favourable.  She  confessed  he  was  very  young  at  the 
time ;  that  he  was  docile,  diffident,  easily  managed,  and 

*  John  Hogan,  Esq.,  who,  succeeding  to  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  buUt  a  pretty  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  named  after  the  scene  of  the  poem. 
Auburn ;  not  the  poem,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  called 
after  the  house.  This  gentleman's  zeal  deserves  every 
praiae ;  and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  it  has  not  been 
imitatod  in  the  neighboorhood. 


that  bis  inaptitude  for  retaining  his  leesons  might  have 
arisen  from  the  carelessness  common  to  all  children* 
Such  circumstances  are  no  otherwise  worthy  of  notice 
than  merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  they  indi- 
cate nothing;  He  is  a  bold  speculator  who  draws  de- 
cided inferences  of  what  the  man  is  to  be,  from  the 
casual  peculiarities  of  the  mere  child. 

At  the  age  of  about  six  years  he  was  turned  over  to 
the  care  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Byrne,  a 
person  characterised  by  many  points  of  originality,  bad 
the  poet  thought  fit  to  sketch  him  at  length.  He  had 
been  educated  for  the  profession  he  now  followed ;  but, 
enlisting  into  the  army,  went  with  it  to  the  continent, 
and  rose  to  be  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  serving  in 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  When  reduced 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  original 
calling  of  an  insuucter  of  youth.  His  attainments  were 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  he  professed  to  teach,  whicSi, 
in  the  want  of  more  advanced  scholars,  were  confined  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  the  observations 
on  manners  and  cbaractec  furnished  by  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier, set  off  to  advantage  such  knowledge  as  he  had 
gleaned  from  books. 

He  is  represented  to  have  been  eccentric  in  his  habits, 
unsettled  in  disposition,  of  a  romantic  turn,  wrote  poetry, 
was  well  versed  in  the  fairy  superstitions  of  the  country, 
and,  what  is  not  less  common  in  Ireland,  believed  im- 
plicitly in  their  truth.  He  could  likewise,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  a  few  of  his  scholars  who  were  living 
about  1 790,  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handcock,  **  translate 
extemporaneously  VirgiKs  Eclogues  into  Irish  verse,  of, 
at  least,  equal  elegaAce."  Not  the  least  of  his  qualifica- 
tions was  the  art  of  narrating  his  adventures  in  a  man- 
ner to  fix  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  his  neighbours, 
and  the  scene  of  these  narratives  was  commonly  the 
alehouse.  In  the  school,  also,  when  indisposed  to  teach 
a  lesson,  he  would  often  tell  a  story ;  and  among  the 
most  eager  listeners  on  such  occasions  was  young  Gold- 
smith, whose  imagination  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
excited  by  what  he  heard,  as  to  induce  his  friends  to 
attribute  to  this  cause  the  wandering  and  unsettled  turn 
which  distinguished  part  of  his  future  life. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Byrne  he  made  no  material  pro- 
gress ;  a  dawning  of  natural  powers,  indeed,  appeared, 
which  relatives  are  happy  to  see  and  proud  to  record ; 
he  beg^n  to  write  puerile  rhymes,  and  destroyed  them  as 
fsst  as  they  wei9  written:  but  the  usual  school  acquire- 
ments, either  from  defective  memory  or  application, 
scarcely  kept  pace  with  those  of  other  boys.  The  seem- 
ing activity  of  imagination  exhibited  by  his  verses  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  his  mother,  who  early  began 
to  believe  that  he  was  destined  to  make  some  figure  in 
the  world.  His  temper  at  this  time,  by  the  account  of 
Mrs.  Hodson,  though  peculiar,  was  kind  and  affectionate ; 
his  manner,  for  the  most  part,  uncommonly  serious  and 
reserved,  but,  when  in  gay  humour,  none  more  cheerful 
and  agreeable.  In  these  words  she  has  described  her 
brother  as  he  afterwards  appeared  to  his  acquaintance  in 
London ;  solenm  and  yet  gay,  good-natured  and  yet 
irritable,  petulant  sometimes,  and  instantly  appeased  by 
the  smallest  concession ;  so  that  such  as  did  not  under- 
stand, or  enquire  into,  the  occasional  peculiarities  of 
genius,  were  puzzled  by  this  contrariety  of  disposition  ; 
and  the  remark  is  even  preserved,  that  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess **  two  natures."* 

One  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  backwardness  was 
devoted  attachment  to  the  fictions  and  marvelous  stories 
which  make  so  much  of  the  amusement  of  children  in 
all  places,  and  of  which  Ireland  has  a  more  than  ordinary 
store.  He  read  with  avidity ;  but  the  selection  then  and 
till  a  very  recent  period  found  in  the  village  schools, 
cottages,  and  houses  occupied  by  persons  even  above  the 
class  of  peasantry  in  Ireland,  was  of  the  worst  kind. 
His  under^nding  or  morals  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  perusal  of  such  stories  as  the  History  of  the 
Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees — Lives  of  celebrated  Pirates 
^History  of  Moll  Flanders— of  Jack  the  Bachelor,  (a 
notorious  smuggler,)  of  Fair  Rosamond  and  Jane  Shore 
^-of  Donna  Rraena,  the  Spanish  Courtesan — the  Life 
and  Adventures  of  James  Freney,  a  fomous  Irish  Robber, 
and  others  of  a  similar  description,  then  the  principal 
books  of  amusement  for  boys  at  school.f    Whatever 


•  Sir  John  Hawkins't  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  T.  Da- 
vies's  Life  of  Garrick. 
f  To  this  catalogue  of  what  has  been  termed  sarca*- 


vrere  their  studies,  a  singular  negligence  existed  as  to 
their  lighter  stores  of  reading ;  no  apprehension  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  of  the  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  familiarising  the  minds  of  youth  with  tales  of  rob- 
bery and  impurity ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people^ 
that  morals  have  not  been  materially  vitiated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  such  improper  publications  into  their 
hands. 

Another  favourite  occupation  was  in  listening  to  the 
ballads  of  the  peasantry,  which,  as  may  be  conceived, 
made  so  strong  an  impression  that  he  could  repeat  and 
sing  several  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Of  these,  and 
of  fairy  tales  and  superstitions,  the  stock  in  Ireland  is 
so  abundant,  or  the  people  possess  so  fertile  an  imagina- 
tion for  their  invention,  that  in  the  rural  districts  few  are 
at  a  loss  to  furnish  their  share  for  the  amusement  of  a 
winter  fireside.  Telling  tales  is  to  others  a  profession ; 
who  travel  the  country  in  default  of  more  steady  modes 
of  industry,  and  find  refreshment  and  a  ready  audience 
in  farm  houses  to  hear  such  wonders  as  they  have  gleaned 
from  memory,  or  by  invention.  To  these  legends  Gold- 
smith is  reported  to  have  paid  anxious  attention ;  their 
effects  were  judged  by  his  occasional  reference  in  future 
life  to,  fictions  so  wild  and  improbable.  Such  accidental 
circumstances  are  sometimes  said  to  make  poets ;  they 
may  serve  perhaps  to  strengthen  an  imagination  already 
poetical,  but  could  they  create  the  race,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  would  boast  a  numerous  ofispring. 

An  attack  of  confluent  small-pox,  which  had  nearly 
deprived  him  of  life,  and  left  traces  of  its  ravages  in  his 
face  ever  after,  first  caused  him  to  be  taken  from  under 
the  care  of  Byrne.  And  a  superior  master  being  now 
necessary,  he  was  removed,  on  final  recovery,  to  the 
same  school  of  Elphin,  in  Roscommon,  once  superin- 
tended by  his  grandfather,  but  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin.  Here  he  entered  on  a 
superior  class  of  studies ;  he  became,  likewise,  an  inmate 
of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Goldsmith,  of  Ballysughter,  in 
the  vicinity,  and  soon  exhibited  such  evidences  of  talent 
as  to  be  considered  by  that  gentleman  and  his  family  a 
boy  of  the  most  promising  kind.  This  opinion  became 
strengthened  from  a  variety  of  trifling  incidents ;  among 
others,  by  the  following  instances  of  prompt  wit,  which 
they  took  care  should  be  known  to  his  parents :  Mrs. 
Hodson  told  the  one,  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  another  of  his 
sisters,  related  the  other. 

A  company  of  young  persons  having  assembled  to 
dsQce  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  party, 
a  youth  named  Gumming,  a  proficient  on  the  violin,  was 
requested  to  play,  while  Oliver,  who  ever  continued  fond 
of  the  amusement  of  dancing,  displayed  his  skill  in  a 
hornpipe.  The  efiects  of  the  late  disease  on  his  face, 
added  to  a  short  and  thick  figure,  led  the  musician  to 
hold  him  up  to  youthful  ridicule  as  a  personation  of 
^sop ;  and  the  jest  proving  a  source  of  merriment,  the 
object  of  it  at  length  stopped  short  in  the  dance,  and 
triumphantly  turned  the  laugh  against  his  persecutor, 
by  pronouncing  the  following  d'lstich — 

«  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying. 
See  iEsop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing." 

A  retort  so  sharp  and  ready  may  seem  above  the  usual 
capacity  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Something 
of  our  admiration,  however,  may  abate,  when  we  con- 
sider that  JBsop  probably  formed  one  of  his  school  books, 
and  that  some  boyish  verses,  for  they  bear  no  proofs  of 
a  maturer  age,  lingering  in  his  recollection,  may  have 
been  altered  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment  in  grati- 
fying juvenile  resentment. 

The  other  instance  recorded  of  his  quickness  of  re- 
partee was  connected  with  a  male  relative,  whose  im- 
prudences had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
family.  Calling  at  Mr.  Goldsmith's,  he  found  Oliver  in 
the  room,  and  desiring  him  to  come  forward,  examined 
his  face  playfully,  pronouncing  in  a  strain  of  bantej*, 


tically  the  Cottage  Classics  of  Ireland,  and  most  of 
which  the  writer  has  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry, 
a  friend  who  entered  a  cottage  in  the  county  of  Clare  a 
few  years  ago,  and  transcribed  on  the  spot  a  list  of  their 
books,  added  the  following :  Ovid*s  Art  of  Love — The 
Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus — Parismus  and  Parismenus— » 
History  of  Witches  and  Ghosts — Montelea,  Knight  of 
the  Oracle — Seven  Champions  of  Christendom — Men- 
doza's  Art  of  Boxing ;  nmd,  the  only  good  volumes, 
several  spelling  books. 
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PRIOR'S  LIFE  OP  GOLDSMITH. 


"  Why,  Noll,  you  are  become  a  fright ;  when  do  you 
mean  to  get  handsome  again  V  Annoyed  by  the  re- 
proach, the  object  of  it  retreated  to  the  window  without 
reply ;  when,  in  order  to  punish  what  was  deemed  a  fit 
of  sulkiness,  the  question  was  sneeringly  repeated.  The 
boy  in  the  mean  tune  meditated  an  answer,  and  seizing 
an  opportunity  of  escape  from  his  persecutor,  called  out 
archly  as  he  retreated,  *<  I  mean  to  get  better,  sir,  when 
you  do.'*  It  may  diminish  our  admiration  of  precocious 
wit,  to  know  that  he  was  at  this  time  a  year  or  two  older 
than  Mrs.  Hodson  represents. 

His  destination  hitherto  had  been  a  mercantile  life. 
The  confined  circumstances  of  his  father  and  the  expense 
to  be  incurred  in  giving  the  elder  son,  Henry,  a  univer- 
sity education,  for  which  he  was  now  preparing  at  an 
eminent  classical  school  in  Longford,  precluded  the  hope 
of  similar  advantages  for  the  second.  The  proofs  be 
exhibited  of  superior  intelligence  pleaded  strongly  for 
every  efibrt  that  could  be  made  towards  such  an  end ; 
his  mother  earnestly  seconded  it,  and  his  relatives  pro- 
mised their  aid  in  contributing  to  the  expense.  As  the 
first  step  towards  it,  he  was  sent,  about  1739,  to  a  school 
of  repute  in  Athlone,  about  five  miles  from  his  father's 
house,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.  It  has  been  said 
that  ho  exhibited  no  predilection  for  this  change  of  des- 
tination, which  was  rather  submitted  to  than  sought ; 
and  in  mature  life,  before  he  had  attained  to  fame,  he 
estimated  the  advantages  of  learning  to  boys  generally, 
lower  than  might  have  been  expected.  «  A  boy,"  he 
says,  writing  to  his  brother  Henry  in  1769,  from  London, 
«  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  arith- 
metic, and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write 
a  fine  hand,  has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for 
any  undertaking."  To  the  praises  he  received  for  sup- 
posed displays  of  early  talent,  as  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding stories,  the  following  passage  in  an  essay  on 
education  no  doubt  refers : — 

**  Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
A  boy  who  happens  to  say  a  sprightly  thing  is  generally 
applauded  so  much  that  he  continues  a  coxcomb  all  his 
life  afler.  He  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen,  and  becomes 
a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses,  footmen,  and  such, 
should  therefore  be  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I 
was  even  going  to  add,  that  the  mother  herself  should 
stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  hap- 
pens to  say  a  good  or  a  smart  thing." 

At  Athlone  he  continued  about  two  years;  when  the 
master,  who  bore  the  character  of  an  ingenious  man, 
resigning  his  charge  on  account  of  ill  health,  Oliver  was 
removed  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes,  of 
Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  where  he 
remained  till  his  entrance  into  the  university.  The 
traces  of  him  here,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  lapse 
of  time,  are  few.  Accident  must  commonly  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  such  frail  memorials.  The  trifling 
events  of  what  is  considered  a  trifling  period  of  life  ac- 
quire importance  only  when  the  actors  have  risen  into 
celebrity,  and  when  the  world  becomes  anxious  to  trace 
in  the  boy  evidences  of  the  future  man, — to  know  how 
he  thought,  and  studied,  and  acted ;  but  such  information 
is  commonly  sought  when  it  is  most  diflScult  to  be  pro- 
cured. Many  of  his  school-feilows  indeed  were  scattered 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  who  at  a  future  period  de- 
lighted to  recall  anecdotes  of  their  former  companion. 
Among  these  were  a  Mr;  Roach,  a  Mr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Daly 
already  mentioned;  the  Rev.  John  Beatty,  Vicar  of 
Garvaghy,  in  the  dibcess  of  Dromore,  whose  entry  into 
college  took  place  on  the  same  day ;  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, the  daughter  of  his  master,  who,  though  too 
young  to  remember  any  thing  material  herself,  possessed 
opportunities  of  hearing  something  from  others. 

From  these  sources,  gleaned  in  no  connected  form,  or 
with  the  precision  to  be  wished  although  not  now  to  be 
expected,  he  was  described  as  a  short,  thick,  pale-faced, 
pock-marked  boy,  awkward  in  manner,  backward  and 
diffident  at  first,  but  afterwards  acquiring  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  become  a  leader  in  boyish  sports,  particularly 
in  the  exercise  of  ball-playing,  or  fives,  in  which  he  dis- 
played great  activity.  In  school  he  was  considered  in- 
dolent, though  not  destitute  of  talents ;  his  disposition 
kind  and  generous,  as  far  as  schoolboy  matters  were 
concerned ;  his  temper  sensitive,  easily  ofiended,  though 
easily  appeased;  and  always  willing  to  join  in  such 
juvenile  tricks  and  scenes  of  humour  as  were  going  for- 
ward. The  general  impression  bsems  to  have  been,  that 
he  exhibited  no  marked  superiority  to  younger  eyes, 


although  well  thought  of  by  his  master;  and  that  at  the 
period  of  quitting  school  for  the  university,  his  habits 
were  thoughtless  and  boyish,  and  his  character  yet  un- 
informed. 

Here,  however,  it  is  certain  he  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  learning.  Mr.  Hughes  was  an  acquaintance 
of  his  father ;  and  perceiving  that  the  disposition  of  the 
son  required  forbearance  and  encouragement  rather  than 
harshness  for  advancement  in  his  studies,  he  conversed 
with  him  on  familiar  terms,  and  incited,  not  compelled 
his  exertions.  The  pupil  always  acknowledged  the 
kindness  be  had  experienced,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  it,  but  at  a  future  period  seemed  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  system  were  wise  in  the  general  government  of 
schools.  He  aflirms  in  the  essay  on  Education,  speak- 
ing of  the  acquisition  of  languages,  that  **  children  are 
only  to  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  their  fears." 
As  a  general  position,  he  is  probably  right ;  the  master 
must  make,  what  men  of  judgment  and  discrimination 
in  the  management  of  youth  ever  will  make,  the  proper 
exceptions.  The  repetition  of  this  opinion  on  other 
occasions  induces  the  belief  that  he  had  witnessed  ill 
effects  from  injudicious  leniency,  yet  ho  would  have  been 
the  last  to  practise  the  contrary  system ;  nor  did  he, 
when  placed  in  such  a  situation,  pursue  a  pUin  which  is 
thus  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  others. 

The  bent  of  his  mind  appeared  to  incline  towards  the 
Latin  poets  and  historians.  Ovid  and  Horace  more 
especially  divided  his  regard ;  the  former  was  his  chief 
favourite  at  this  time,  although  afterwards  the  latter  ac- 
quired that  hold  he  must  ever  possess  on  a  matured  mind. 
Cicero  he  did  not  highly  esteem ;  with  Livy  he  was  de- 
lighted ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Daly,  in  speakiug  of 
this  period  of  life,  "  when  he  had  once  mastered  the 
difficulties  of  Tacitus,  he  found  pleasure  in  the  perusal 
and  occasional  translation  of  that  writer."  It  is  likewise 
said,  that  he  exhibited  on  such  occasions  some  attention 
to  style,  in  consequence  of  a  reproof  from  his  elder 
brother,  to  whom  having  written  some  short  and  confused 
letters  from  school,  he  was  told  in  reply,  that  "  if  he  had 
but  little  to  say,  he  should  endeavour  to  say  it  well." 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Henry  in  ihe  university 
at  this  time  was  such  as  to  give  effect  to  his  advice.  He 
had  matriculated  in  1742,  at  a  later  period  of  life  than 
is  represented  in  the  college  register ;  foreseeing,  pro- 
bably, he  should  be  compelled,  from  the  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary interest  for  rising  in  the  churchy  to  unite  the 
scholastic  profession  with  the  clerical;  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  candidate  not  unfrequently  postpones,  tUI  a 
maturer  age.than  usual,  his  entrance  into  the  university. 
He  came  necessarily  well  prepared,  distinguished  him- 
self soon,  and  on  Trinity  Monday,  1743,  was  elected  a 
scholar ;  a  distinction  which  attaches  to  the  successful 
candidate  through  life,  and  enables  him  either  to  remain 
in  college  with  advantage,  or,  should  he  decline  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  fellowship,  to  quit  it  for  any  other  pursuit 
with  honour.  The  former  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
wish  of  his  father;  but  returning  into  the  country  in 
the  succeeding  vacation,  flushed  probably  with  his  re- 
cent triumph^  he  indulged  a  youthful  passion,  and  mar- 
ried ;  his  sister  says  *<  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,"  but 
he  must  have  been  'three  years  okler,  or  have  formed 
this  connection  previous  to  entering  the  university.  To 
some  men,  and  in  certain  favourable  situations,  this  tie 
becomes  a  stimulus  to  exertion ;  to  ethers  it  seems  a 
clog  upon  every  efibrt  at  rising  in  life.  Finding  resi- 
dence in  college  no  longer  eligible,  the  advantages  of  bis 
scholarship  were  sacrificed  :  he  retired,  as  appears  from 
the  college  books,  to  the  country ;  established  a  school 
in  his  father's  neighbourhood ;  and  in  this  occupation, 
added  to  that  of  curate  at  <*  forty  pounds  a  year," 
though  possessed  of  talents  and  character,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  life. 

At  Edgeworthstown,  Oliver  is  said  to  have  written 
verses;  but  on  what  subject,  or  of  what  degree  of  merit, 
is  not  known.  His  taste  for  poetry,  there  is  no  doubt, 
was  soon  formed.  Among  the  poems  familiar  in  the 
school  from  a  spirit  of  boyish  patriotism,  were  the  works 
of  their  countrymen,  Denham,  Roscommon,  and  Par- 
nell ;  the  former  born,  at  least,  in  Ireland ;  the  second  a 
native  of  the  immediate  vicinity  and  a  member  of  one 
of  its  chief  families,  the  Dillons ;  and  the  last  not  only 
very  popular  by  bis  «  Hermit,"  but  had  been  personally 
known  to  their  relatives.  From  these  vyriters  Goldsmith 
is  believed  to  have  first  derived  his  style,  general  taste, 
and  devotion  to  what  was  considered  the  classical  models 


of  the  art.  The  fact  may  have  been  as  stated ;  bat  the 
impression,  more  probably,  arises  from  Denham  being 
deemed  the  founder  of  descriptive  poetry,  in  which 
quality  the  "Traveller"  and  "Deserted  Village"  are 
considered  to  excel.  It  is  a  more  curious  coincidence, 
that  Denham  and  Roscommon  were  noted  for  their  pro. 
pensity  to  gaming,  and  the  same  charge,  with  whatever 
truth,  has  been  brought  against  Goldsmith. 

The  immediate  vicinity  presented  two  persons  whoae 
fame  was  recent,  and  their  poetical  attributes  sufficiently 
prominent  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  youth  of  imagina- 
tive disposition. 

One  was  Carolan,  or  Turlogh  O'Carolan,  the  cele- 
brated native  musician  and  poet,  who,  having  spent  his 
life  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  died  there  in  1738 ;  an 
event  of  no  ordinary  importance  in  the  estimaticm  of  m 
people  atUched  to  every  relic  of  ancient  habits  and  man- 
ners, and  priding  themselves  on  the  genius  of  one  of 
their xountrymen  exclusively  in  heart  and  character  Irisfa. 
He  had  been  brought  up  at  Carrick-on-Sbannon,  where 
the  uncle  of  Goldsmith,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ConUrine,  first 
settled,  and  expired  in  the  county  of  Roscomnnon,  to 
which  that  gentleman  afterwards  removed.  His  fame 
was  general  as  well  as  recent ;  his  name  and  perform- 
ances consequently  familiar  to  Oliver,  whose  oocamond 
visiu  to  his  relative  took  him  over  the  ground  trodden 
by  one  whom  all  classes  were  proud  to  talk  about  and  to 
entertain.  When  on  a  visit  to  Ballyoughter,  he  u  said 
to  have  been  once  carried  to  visit  him. 

Carolan  is  considered  the  last  of  the  ancient  Irish 
bards ;  one  of  those  characters  around  whom  poetry, 
music,  and  tradition  have  thrown  an  air  of  veneration 
not  extended  to  any  of  their  successors  in  the  art.  By 
profession  a  retainer  to  rank  and  wealth,  honoured  with 
the  familiarity  and  friendship  of  his  patrons,  beloved  and 
admired  by  the  people,  he  traveled  the  country  with  hts 
horse  and  his  harp,  repaying  such  as  performed  the  du- 
ties of  hospitslity  with  his  music  The  misfortune  of 
blindness,  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  smail-pox,  in- 
creased the  interest  attached  to  his  occupation  and  cha- 
racter. He  delighted  in  festivities,  the  appropriate  scene, 
indeed,  of  a  harper,  and  indulged  freely  in  the  habita 
which  reveling  inspires.  He  disdained  to  play  merely 
for  money.  For  many  years  he  formed  a  welcome  and 
admired  guest  among  the  older  and  more  opulent  fami- 
lies of  Connaught ;  composed  songs  and  music  in  their 
pralBe ;  played  with  taste  and  skill ;  and  while  thus  ac- 
quiring fame,  bestowed  it;  for  many  of  his  airs  and 
verses  are  called  after  the  names  of  his  entertainers,  who 
have  thus  acquired  in  Ireland  a  species  of  local  immor- 
tality. 

Such  a  character  among  a  people  naturally  joyous, 
attached  to  music,  strongly  national,  clinging  to  old  cus- 
toms with  tenacity,  and  not  yet  free  from  many  ruder 
characteristics,  commanded  a  large  share  of  popularity. 
His  music  spoke  a  general  language,  and  added  much  to 
the  native  stock  of  which  Ireland  can  boast*  His  songs, 
though  written  in  Irish,  found  ready  translation;  be- 
came a  theme  of  praise  in  the  conversstion  of  all  classes; 
and,  at  the  period  of  his  death  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Roscommon,  were  sung  with  delight  by  the  peasantry 
in  their  social  meetings.  Impressions  produi^  by  the 
admiration  of  those  around  us,  take  a  strong  hold  on 
juvenile  minds ;  what  we  here  praised  we  desire  to  imi- 
tate, for  imitation  is  one  of  the  first  faculties  which  de- 
velopes  itself  in  early  life;  and  of  this  blind  native 
genius  there  is  ample  proof  that  Goldsmith  heard  and 
remembered  much,  by  the  account  which  he  afterwards 
gave  of  him  in  a  periodica]  work  in  London. 

The  other  local  poet,  Lawrence  Whyte,  was  a  bard  of 
more  humble  pretensions,  who,  by  the  description  of 
country  manners  and  natural  grievances,  acquired  some 


*  The  fertility  and  merit  of  this  renmant  of  the  bards, 
whose  name  and  performances  are  so  lirtle  known  in 
Englsnd,  attest  his  genius ;  while  the  occasion  of  the 
composition  of  the  greater  part  gives  ns  a  view,  at  that 
period,  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Hardiman,  with  whom  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
acquaintance  in  Dublin,  and  whose  industry  in  the  pur^ 
suit  of  wqrks  of  Irish  genius  deserves  so  much  praise, 
enumerates  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  compo- 
sitions, many  of  which  continue  highly  popular,  and 
were  accompanied  by  words  also  of  bis  own  composi- 
tion. They  take  their  names  chiefly  from  himself  or 
from  the  persons  whom  he  celebrated. 
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^aral  reputatioa.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
"Vrestmeath,  not  far  diatant  from  the  paternal  home  of 
Gold  jiuith.  His  volume  appeared  about  1741,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  tolerable  list  of  subscribers,  among  which 
appears  the  name^f  Allan  Ramsay,  together  with  a  few 
prelinainary  lines  addressed  to  him,  reached  a  second 
ediiioD.  It  contains  some  thousand  lines,  in  the  measure 
and  Bomething  in  the  manner  of  Swift 

CHAPTER  II. 
Adventure  at  Ardagh^Rev.  Mr.  Contarine— Entry  into  Trinity 
College,  DabUn^Letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  bis  tutor— 
Ballsil  writinf . 

His  school  vacations  were  frequently  spent  in  the  town 
of  Ballymahon,  where,  many  years  afterwards,  a  few  of 
his  boyish  tricks  were  remembered. 

**  It  is  now  about  forty  years,"  says  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  in  a  communication  to  the  presenf  writer, 
**  since  one  of  the  directors  of  the  sports  of  Ballymahon, 
Jack  Fitznmmons,  an  old  man,  who  had  experienced 
maay  vicissitudes,  and  then  kept  the  ball  court,  frequent- 
ly- amused  us  with  stories  of,  as  he  termed  him,  and  as 
he  was  usually  called  when  a  boy,  Noll  Goldsmith.  One 
of  them,  I  remember,  related  to  a  depredation  on  the 
orchard  of  Tirlicken,  adjoining  the  old  mansion  of  that 
name  now  in  ruins,  then  the  property  and  residence  of 
part  of  Lord  Annaly's  family.  In  this  adventure,  which 
he  detailed  minutely,  both  were  engaged  :  detection, 
however,  either  at  the  moment,  or  soon  afterwards,  en- 
sued ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respectability  of  Gold- 
smith's connections,  which  secured  immunity  also  to 
his  companions,  the  consequences  might  have  been  un- 
pleasant. This  story,  although  it  may  seem  like  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  deer-stealing  of  Shakspeare,  I  had 
no  reason  to  disbelieve ;  the  matter  is  common  enough 
to  roost  schoolboys  in  the  country ;  and  poor  Jack  knew 
BO  more  of  the  history  of  Shakspeare  than  of  Homer. 
Several  other  notices  of  the  poet  from  the  same  source 
have  new  escaped  my  recollection ;  the  impression,  how- 
ever, remains,  that  he  was  as  thoughtless  as  other  boys 
of  the  same  age,  and  as  easily  led  into  scrapes  by  bis 
companions.*' 

An  amusing  adventure,  which  occurred  in  the  last 
joarney  from  home  to  Edgeworthstown  school,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  given  birth  to  the  chief  incident  in  **  She 
Stoops  to  t^onquer."  Having  set  off  on  horseback,  there 
being  then  and  indeed  now  no  regular  wheeled  convey- 
mace  thither  from  Ballymahon,  he  loitered  on  the  road, 
amusing  himself  by  viewing  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
n>en's  seats.  A  friend  had  furnished  him  with  a  guinea; 
and  the  desire,  perhaps,  of  spending  it  in  (to  a  school- 
boy) the  most  independent  manner  at  an  inn,  tended  to 
slacken  his  diligence  on  the  road.  Night  overtook  him 
in  the  small  town  of  Ardagh,  about  half  way  on  his 
joarney.  Enquiring  for  the  best  house  in  the  place, 
meaning  the  best  inn,  be  chanced  to  address,  as  is  said, 
a  person  named  Cornelius  Kelly,  who  boasted  of  having 
taught  fencing  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  was  then 
domesticated  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Featherstone,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  in  the  town.  He  was  known  as  a 
notorious  wag ;  and,  willing  to  play  off  a  trick  upon  one 
whom  he  no  doubt  discovered  to  be  a  swaggering  school- 
boy, directed  him  to  the  house  of  his  patron. 

Suspecting  no  deception,  Oliver  proceeded  as  directed ; 
^ve  authoritative  orders  about  the  care  of  his  horse ; 
and,  being  thence  conceived  by  the  servants  to  be  an  ex- 
pected guest,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  their 
master,  who  immediately  discovered  the  mistake.  Being, 
however,  a  man  of  humour,  and  willing  to  enjoy  an 
evening's  amusement  with  a  boy  under  the  influence  of 
so  unusual  a  blunder,  he  encouraged  it,  particularly 
when,  by  the  communicative  disposition  of  the  guest,  it 
was  found  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance 
on  his  way  to  school.  Nothing  occurred  to  undeceive 
the  self-importance  of  the  youth,  fortified  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  sum  he  did  not  often  possess:  wine  was 
therefore  ordered  in  addition  to  a  good  supper,  and  the 
supposed  landlord,  his  wife  and  daughters  were  invited 
to  partake  of  it.  On  retiring  for  the  night,  a  hot  cake 
was  ordered  for  breakfast  the  following  morning ;  nor 
was  it  until  preparing  to  quit  the  house  next  day,' that 
he  discovereid  he  had  been  entertained  in  a  private 
family. 

This  story,  Kke  the  plot  of  his  comedy,  has  been 
thought  improbable;  %iid  were  it  told  of  a  person  in 


mature  life,  or  mixing  much  in  the  worU,  there  might 
be,  under  common  circumstances,  ground  for  disbelief. 
But  when  we  consider  the  age  of  Goldsmith  at  the  time, 
his  openness  to  deception  at  all  times,  that  the  time  was 
night,  while  positive  information  described  the  house  as 
an  inn,  and  that  the  submission  of  the  servants  and  the 
humour  of  the  master  confirmed  the  original  idea; 
moreover,  when  we  consider  that  the  house,  however 
good,  bore  no  particular  mark  of  distinction,  and  that 
Irish  landlords  then,  like  those  of  America  now,  were 
inquisitive  and  familiar  in  their  manners,  and  believed 
that  their  guests  were  under  more  obligations  to  them 
than  the  J  to  their  guests,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a 
schoolboy  should  be  led  into  the  error.  Mrs.  Hodson 
heard  the  story  early  in  life,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  told  without  some  foundation;  and  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Featherstone,*  whose  grandfather  was  the  sup- 
posed landlord,  remembered,  when  questioned,  something 
of  the  anecdote. 

In  connection  with  his  play,  the  story  illustrates  an- 
other peculiarity  which  belongs  to  Goldsmith  more  than 
to  any  other  writer  of  his  day  ;  this  was  to  draw  upon 
his  own  personal  and  family  history  for  many  of  the 
facts  and  characters  found  in  his  writings.  These,  when 
minutely  traced,  show  how  largely  he  has  written  from 
himself,  from  his  recollections,  experience,,  and  feelings ; 
and  to  this  is  owing  much  of  that  truth,  vigour,  and 
freshness,  of  which  we  all  feel  the  presence  and  the 
power.  Thus,  to  his  poems,  novel,  plays.  Citizen  of  the 
World,  and  detached  essays,  actual  life  furnished  most 
of  the  scenes  and  persons ;  not  only  his  own  character 
and  adventutes,  but  those  of  neariy  all  his  relatives,  were 
taxed  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader ;  so  that  when 
invention  failed,  he  had  only  to  draw  upon  his  memory. 
The  recollection  of  this  fiict  may  serve  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  story  having  realty  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  play. 

Ah  event  now  occurred,  which,  though  under  other 
circumstances  gratifying,  threatened  in  its  consequences 
to  interfere  with  the  design  of  sending  him  to  college  by 
still  further  narrowing  his  father's  resources.  This  was 
the  private  marriage  of  his  elder  sister,  Catherine,  with 
Mr.  Daniel  Hodson,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
property,  residing  at  St.  John's,  near  Athlone.  To  her  the 
union  promised  to  be  advantageous ;  while  to  her  hus- 
band, in  consequence  of  her  want  of  fortune,  it  was 
thought  the  reverse.  He  was  besides  young,  though  not 
a  boy ;  and  being  at  the  moment,  or  shortly  liefore,  a 
pupil  of  her  brother  Henry  for  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  the  match  looked  so  much  like  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence and  honour  on  the  part  of  the  family,  although 
unknown  to  its  members,  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  her  father.  The  tradition  is, 
that  in  the  first  transports  of  anger  he  uttered  a  wish 
that,  as  she  had  acted  like  an  undutiful  child  in  causing 
suspicion  to  be  cast  on  his  integrity  of  character,  she 
might  never  have  one  of  her  own  to  make  a  similar  re- 
turn to  parental  care ;  in  short,  that  she  might  die  child- 
less. So  harsh  and  hasty  a  sentence,  foreign  tp  his 
general  character  for  good  nature,  was  soon  recalled ; 
neither  was  the  purport  of  the  prayer  strictly  fulfilled, 
as  she  bore  three  children  ;  but,  in  the  superstitious  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  it  was  supposed  to  be  not  without  a 
certain  effect,  as  they  all,  though  her  son  left  a  numerous 
ofispring,  died  before  her. 

To  remove  all  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  act  of 
his  daughter,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  influenced  by  the  highest 
sense  of  honour,  made  a  sacrifice  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  members  of  his  family.  He  entered 
into  a  legal  engagement  (Sept.  7,  1744),  "  to  pay  to 
Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  St.  John's,  Roscommon,  £400, 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter  Catherine,  then 
the  wife  of  the  said  Daniel  Hodson."  To  raise  this 
sum,  with  such  limited  means  as  he  possessed,  was  im- 
possible ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  the  lands  rented  from  Mr. 
Newstead,  then  worth  about  £40  per  annum,  in  addi- 
tion to  JC12  per  annum  of  tithes,  were  assigned,  until 
the  money  should  be  paid.  These  sums,  which  seem 
now  apparently  small,  were  in  that  period  and  country 
considerable ;  much  more  than  the  rector  of  Kilkenny 
West  could  afford.  His  living,  though  at  present  worth 
about  J8350  per  annum,  did  not  then  amount  to  £200. 
The  i«crifice  consequently  was  great ;  it  evinced  all  the 
sincerity  of  an  honest,  but  not  the  consideration  of  a 

*  From  the  Rev.  John  Graham. 


prudent  man;  and  though  satisfactory  to  his  pride, 
crippled  the  means  of  providing  for  the  remainder  of  his 
children. 

The  immediate  efibct  of  this  reduction  of  inooniB  feQ 
more  heavily  on  Oliver,  who,  instead  of  entering  college 
like  his  brother,  a  pensioner,  was  obliged  to  contemplate 
the  more  humble  condition  of  sizer.  From  this,  as  a 
tacit  confession  of  limited  means,  if  not  of  poverty,  bis 
pride,  it  is  traditioiially  said,  revolted ;  in  his  own  opinion, 
it  occasioned  many  subsequent  mortifications,  deprived 
him  of  that  consideration  among  his  companions  to  * 
which  youth  attaches  so  much  value,  and  by  the  priva- 
tions in  consequence  endured,  depressed  his  spirit  at  the 
time,  and  even  influenced  the  tenour  of  his  future  life,  by 
rendering  poverty  so  familiar  that  she  was  never  after- 
wards viewed  with  terror.  In  vain  it  is  said  his  father 
endeavoured  to  conquer  what  he  considered  merely 
juvenile  pride ;  but  a  more  persuasive  adviser  appeared 
in  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Mr.  Goldsmith.  At  his  house  the  youth 
had  been  a  frequent  visiter  during  school  vacations ;  he 
had  likewise  contributed  to  the  expense  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  having  continued  through  life  an  active  and 
steadfast  fnend,  his  kindness  deserves  some  further  notice 
here.' 

He  derived  his  origin  from  a  member  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Contarini  of  Venice,  who,  having  entered 
into  one  of  the  monastic  orders,  was  imprudent  enough 
to  form  an  attachment  to  a  lady  similarly  situated,  a 
noble  nun  ;  and  both  wanting  resolution  to  subdue  their 
passion,  an  elopement  and  marriage  took  place.  Unable 
to  remain  in  Italy  from  this  double  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  church,  they  fled  to  France,  where  his  wife  died 
of  smaU-pox.  Here  he  found  himself  pursued  by  eccle- 
siastical hostility,  and  for  better  security  proceeded  to 
England.  In  London  his  faith  probably  formed  no  in- 
troduction to  favour,  and  Ireland  was  sought  as  a  more 
congenial  asylum.  At  Chester,  on  his  way  thither,  be 
met  with  a  young  lady  named  Chaloner,  related  to  Doc- 
tor Chaloner  some  time  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  possessing  a  fluent  knowledge  of  bis  native 
language,  they  found  pleasure  in  the  society  of  each 
other,  until  the  intercourse  terminated  in  marriage.  At- 
tachment to  his  original  faith  had  probably  t>ecome 
loosened  by  the  persecution  he  had  experienced.  Con- 
forming, therefore,  to  the  protestant  church,  he  obtained, 
by  the  interest  of  his  vrife's  connections,  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  the  diocess  of  Elphin ;  and  of  this  couple 
Mr.  Contarine  was  the  grandchild. 

He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  sent  to  school  at  Wrex- 
ham, in  the  adjoining  county  of  Denbigh ;  but  removed 
to  Ireland  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege the  following  year  (1702),  where  he  became  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  diligence,  as  well  as  for  the 
possession  of  those  moral  qualities  that  confer  on  talents 
their  highest  value.  A  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud,  was 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berk- 
ley, then  his  senior  in  the  university  about  a  year,  and 
by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  selected  to  attend  him 
in  the  dangerous  experiment  of  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  pain  suffered  during  strangulation,  on  which  occasion 
he  saved  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  Taking  orders,  be 
procured  the  living  of  Killmore,  near  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non,  and  afterwards  that  of  Oran,  near  Roscommon, 
where  he  built  and  resided  in  a  pretty  house  called  Em- 
blemore,  changed  by  its  subsequent  possessor,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Mills,  a  relative  of  Goldsmith,  for  the  more  classical 
appellation  of  Tempc.  He  lies  buried  in  his  church, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  house. 

Here  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, also  residing  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  Irish  antiquities,  who  found 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  taste  and  intelligence. 
The  grandson  of  this  gentleman,  the  late  Dr.  O'Connor, 
librarian  at  Stowe,  in  Memoirs  of  his  Relative,  printed 
but  not  published,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Contarine : — 

**  Mr.  O'Connor  was  not  yet  known  as  an  author,  but 
he  began  to  be  noticed  as  an  ingenious  man.  Ths  first 
acquaintance  with  whom  he  opened  a  literary  corre- 
spondence was  Dr.  Fergus;  the  next  was  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Contarine,  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  and  the  well-known  companion  of  Bishop  Berk- 
ley. He  was  son  to  an  halian  of  the  Contorini  family 
at  Venice.  His  parts  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  pro- 
cured him  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
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of  the  age,  and  it  ia  to  him  (jtoldsmith  alludea  in  hia 
Deserted  Village."     Here  follow  the  linea,  beginning — 

**  Near  yonder  copae,  where  onoe  the  garden  amiled/'  dec 

By  the  following  paaaage  from  the  aame  work,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  poet  had  seen  under  the  roof  of  hia 
nncle  another  of  the  characters  sketched  in  the  poem, — 
that  of  the  Veteran, — in  an  officer  of  some  rank.  This 
may  be  cerrect ;  but  the  terms  in  which  the  invitation 
to  the  supposed  visiter  are  couched,  **  kindly  bade  to 
stay,"  imply  more  of  a  dependent  than  the  rank  assign- 
ed him  by  Mr.  O'Connor  would  warrant,  unless  we  be- 
lieve the  condescension  is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  poetic 
effect: 

**  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Major  M'Dermott,  of 
Emlagh,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  was  the  old  sol- 
dier to  whom  Goldsmith  alluded  in  the  following  lines — 

<  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sate  by  the  fire  and  talked  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o*er  his  wounds,  and  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Bhoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won.' 

**  I  had  this  anecdote  (adds  Dr.  O'Connor)  from  Mr. 
O'Connor,  who  often  saw  the  major  at  Contarine's 
house,  and  enjoyed  his  society  so  much  that  he  repeat- 
edly spoke  of  him,  even  in  his  last  years,  as  a  person 
whom  he  never  could  forget  on  account  of  the  vivacity 
of  bis  temper,  and  the  affecting  emotions  with  which  he 
would  tell  the  history  of  bis  own  adventures." 

With  his  uncle  Oliver  spent  most  of  the  time  he  was 
absent  from  school,  and  is  believed  by  the  family  to  have 
derived  advantage  from  bis  superintendence,  not  only  in 
study  but  in  the  cultivation  of  those  generous  feelings 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  Thb  kind 
and  considerate  man  aaw  in  him  a  warmth  of  heart  re- 
quiring some  skill  to  direct,  and  a  latent  genius  that 
wanted  time  to  mature ;  and  these  impressions  none  of 
his  subsequent  follies  and  irregularitiea  wholly  obliterated. 
His  purse  and  affection,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  house, 
were  ever  open  to  him  :  the  nephew  knew  the  value  of 
his  regard ;  and,  however  pleasure  or  thoughtlessness 
led  him  to  neglect  the  admonitions  of  so  benevolent  and 
judicious  a  friend,  his  gratitude  and  attachment,  when- 
ever he  had  occasion  to  write  or  speak  of  him,  were  not 
the  less  ardent  and  sincere. 

More  attention  was  probably  shown  him  by  this  gen- 
tleman on  account  of  having  no  son  of  his  own,  the 
only  child  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Goldsmith  being  a 
daughter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jane  Lawder,  a  few  years 
older  than  the  poet,  and  to  whom  be  wrote  some  letters, 
still  in  existence,  when  in  London.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Contarine,  in  June,  1744,  produced  no  diminution  of 
regard  in  his  uncle.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  point  out  to  the  youth,  in  affectionate  terms,  the 
advantages  of  entering  college  in  the  only  manner  bis 
father'a  circumstances  now  permitted ;  that  no  degrada- 
tion was  implied  by  it,  for  ho  had  himself  entered  in  a 
similar  manner ;  that  he  had  thus  acquired  the  friendship 
of  the  eminent  and  the  good;  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  to  his  credit,  and  probably  benefit  his  future 
prospects,  to  enter  the  university  in  a  class  into  which 
admission,  of  itself,  implied  some  advancement  in  hia 
studies. 

A  story  told  him  by  this  gentleman,  of  two  of  his 
relatives  by  the  female  side,  illustratea  the  prevailing 
propensity  of  the  poet  to  introduce  his  family  history 
into  his  writings.  In  an  essay  printed  in  1760,  and  now 
first  included  in  his  works,  called  *<  A  True  History  for 
the  Ladies,"*  appears  a  story  contrasting  romantic  with 
reasonable  love.  It  is  told  of  Thomas  and  James  Cba- 
loner,  maternal  relatives  of  his  uncle.  The  names  are 
given  at  length,  and  the  circumstances,  with  slight  em- 
bellishment, were  true. 

The  former  of  these  gentlemen,  Thomas,  married 
above  his  own  rank,  clandestinely  and  for  love,  a  lady  of 
beauty  and  fortune ;  the  latter  took  a  homely  partner  in 
bis  own  sphere  of  life,  and  without  the  least  touch  of 
romance  in  their  courtship  or  union.  Both  brothers 
were  soon  after  called  by  a  question  of  property  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  a  storm  aiising,  threatened  the  vessel  with 
destruction  on  the  rocks  lining  the  Irish  coast.  Thomas, 
in  this  emergency,  determined  to  remain  and  die  with 
his  bride :  James,  who  was  something  more  of  a  philoso- 
pher, found  there  was  a  chance  of  escape  by  swimming ; 
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and,  telling  his  wife  he  would  save  her  if  he  could, 
plunged  into  the  aea  and  reached  the  shore.  Contrary 
to  all  expectation  the  veasel  was  saved.  The  more  ro- 
mantic pair  felt  pride  in  the  superior  ardour  of  their  at- 
tachment, and  fondly  believed  that  the  aame  feeling  of 
devotion  could  never  cease.  The  sacrifice,  however, 
meditated  on  this  alarming  occasion  came  to  be  expected 
afterward  on  all  the  minor  matters  of  life  by  one,  while 
proportionate  gratitude  for  such  compliances  was  sought 
or  exacted  from  the  other.  Both  were  disappointed; 
each  expected  too  much  from  the  other,  and  could  not 
conceal  their  dissatisfaction  when  undeceived.  Con- 
straint was  mutually  felt ;  for  love,  to  be  lasting,  must 
be  free.  Slight  negligences  arose,  followed  by  jealousies 
and  complaints;  and  these  produced  recriminations, 
coolness,  and  sullen  silence.  Returning  affection  caused 
the  first  disagreements  to  be  made  up ;  but  the  original 
error  of  demanding  more  from  human  nature  than  its 
imperfections  permit,  constantly  renewed  them.  Gradu- 
ally they  became  more  serious,  causing  first  indifierence, 
and  then  alienation;  so  that  aversion,  and  at  length 
separation,  was  the  result  On  the  other  hand,  James 
and  his  wife,  the  more  sober  couple,  of  cooler  tempera- 
ments and  expectations,  went  through  life  with  equanimi- 
ty,— their  content  greater  if  their  raptures  fewer ;  lived 
very  comfortably,  entertained  their  friends  hospitably, 
and  reared  a  numerous  family,  for  which  they  contrived 
to  provide. 

The  moral  he  inculcates  in  this  story  is,  that  **  Love 
between  the  sexes  should  be  regarded  as  an  inlet  to  friend- 
ship ;  nor  should  the  most  beautiful  of  either  hope  to 
continue  the  passion  a  month  beyond  the  wedding  day. 
Marriage  strips  love  of  all  its  finery ;  and  if  friendship 
does  not  appear  to  supply  its  place,  there  is  then  an  end 
of  matrimonial  felicity." 

The  time  having  arrived  for  entering  the  university, 
Oliver  was  admitted  a  aizer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
June  11,  1746.  An  error  in  the  year  of  admission  has 
prevailed  in  all  accounts  hitherto  given  of  him,  which 
arises  from  the  university  year  commencing  on  the  9lh 
July,  so  that  the  six  previous  months  appear,  to  an  in- 
advertent examiner,  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  they  really 
are. 

The  following  is  the  entry  extracted  from  the  official 
register,  in  which  however  there  are  two  errors ;  one, 
stating  him  to  be  bom  in  Westmeath,  which  arose  from 
the  abode  of  his  father  being  in  that  county ;  and  the 
other  in  representing  him  to  be  only  fifteen  years  old 
when  he  was  really  more  than  aixteen,  if  the  date  of  his 
birth,  November,  1728,  be,  as  we  must  believe,  correct : — 
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In  a  list  of  eight  sixers  entered  on  the  same  day,  his 
name  is  the  last  enrolled.  His  answering,  therefore,  in 
the  previous  examination,  it  is  presumed,  was  less  satis- 
factory than  that  of  others,  there  being  on  such  occa- 
sions H  contest  for  superiority  among  such  as  apply  for 
the  benefits  of  the  foundation.  But,  considering  that  he 
was  the  junior  candidate  of  the  party,  and  no  doubt 
triumphed  over  many  other  competitors,  the  fact  of  ad- 
mission at  all  is  evidence  of  considerable  proficiency  in 
classical  knowledge. 

There  are  five  classes  of  students  in  Trinity  College ; 
noblemen,  noblemen's  sons,  fellow-commoners,  pension- 
ers,  and  sizers  or  servitors,  or,  as  they  have  been  some- 
times called  in  familiar  language,  in  Ireland,  poor  scholars : 
one  of  those  judicious  and  considerate  arrangements  of 
the  founders  of  such  instituttons,  that  gives  to  the  less 
opulent  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  learning  at  a 
trifling  expense.  The  sizer  has  his  commons  and  tuition 
free,  and  pays  for  bis  chamber  a  sum  little  more  than 
nominal ;  while,  by  officiating  as  chanter  at  chapel,  what 
is  called  regulator  at  commons,  or  other  minor  offices, 
he  has  the  opportunity,  if  industriously  disposed,  of 
gaining  sums  that  may,  with  economy,  render  him  nearly 
independent  of  assistance  from  bis  friends. 

To  obtain  these  advantages,  he  is  expected  to  come 
more  advanced  in  classical  learning  than  others ;  be  is 
commonly  of  a  riper  age ;  is  expected  to  display  appli- 
cation in  his  studies  ;  and  in  time  to  acquire,  or  struggle 
for,  university  honours,  such  as  a  scholarship  or  pre- 
miums. He  wears  a  black  gown  of  coarse  stuff  without 
sleeves ;  a  plain  black  cloth  cap  without  a  tassel ;  and 
dinet  at  the  fellows'  table  afker  they  have  retired.    At 


the  period  in  question  they  wore  red  caps,  and  wen 
compelled  to  perform  derogatory  offices,  such  as  sweep, 
ing  part  of  the  courta  in  the  morning,  canying  up  the 
dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  fellows'  dinner4able,  ind 
waiting  in  the  hall  until  that  body  had  dined. 

From  the  more  menial  compliances  they  have  \om 
been  relieved ;  and  from  the  last,  that  of  carrying  up 
dinner,  about  fifly  years  ago,  by  a  sizer  flmging  one  cf 
the  dishes  with  its  contents  at  the  head  of  a  citizeo,  who, 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  many  aasembled  to  witnev 
the  scene,  made  impertinent  remarks  on  the  doty  he  wu 
obliged  to  perform.  When  brought  before  the  then  pro- 
vost (Murray),  who  had  himself  been  a  siier,  for  thii 
irregularity,  the  latter  had  the  manliness  to  tell  the  eto- 
dent  that  it  was  but  a  paltry  species  of  pride  to  be  above 
the  performance  of  what  college  regulations  required; 
that  he  (the  provost)  had  performed  them  with  humility 
and  thankfulness  in  return  for  the  advantages  received, 
and  which  raised  him  from  nothing  to  the  situation  be 
then  held.  With  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  offender,  porten 
were  thenceforward  appointed  to  relieve  the  sizars  horn 
this  mark  of  aervitude. 

In  the  routine  of  these  duties.  Goldsmith  no  doubt 
took  his  share ;  and  the  indignant  feeling  they  occaaooed 
in  a  sensitive  mind  breaks  out  in  the  Esaay  on  Polite 
Literature  in  Europe,  when  speaking  of  univenitiet:— 
**  Sure  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  col- 
leges the  absurd  passion  of  being  attended  at  mealt  tod 
on  other  public  occasions,  by  those  poor  men  who,  will- 
ing to  become  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  charitable 
foundation.  It  implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  it 
once  learning  the  liberal  arts  and  at  the  same  time  treated 
as  sfaves ;  at  once  studying  freedom  and  practising  ler- 
vitude." 

Something  of  the  same  kind  appears  again  in  a  letter 
to  hia  brother  written  soon  after  this  time,  in  which, 
however,  the  unquestionable  benefits  derived  to  indigence 
from  the  institution  are  admitted : — 

«  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up 
youraon  a  scholar  are  judicious  and  convincing.  Itheuid 
however  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular  proieiiioa 
he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous  and  divested  of  itrong 
passions  (for  passions  in  youth  elways  lead  to  pleasure), 
be  may  do  very  well  in  your  college ;  for  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
ment there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
But  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  ezqm* 
site  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  un- 
less you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own." 

At  present,  students  of  this  description  ha?e  no  joit 
cause  for  complaint  in  Dublin.  It  is  obviously  for  ibe 
advantage  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  meant  to 
benefit,  that  some  difierence,  thongh  neither  derogatorf 
nor  unreasonable,  abould  exist  between  them  and  other 
students.  Were  all  distinction  abrogated,  the  sou  ci 
those  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  the  indulgence 
would  not  hesitate  to  become  sizers ;  and  in  time  the 
really  indigent,  who  are  too  often  likewise  the  friendlen, 
would  either  be  excluded,  or  the  mimber  of  candidal 
so  much  increased, — and  there  are  always  many  more 
than  can  be  admitted, — as  to  diminish  materiailjr  tba 
chance  of  being  received. 

One  of  those  preceding  him  on  the  list  on  the  daj  ot 
entry,  was  his  friend  and  scbool-fellow  from  Edgcworth*. 
town,  afterwards  the  Rev.  John  Bcatty,  his  senior  in 
years  and  superior  in  attainments ;  an  advantage  which, 
as  appears  from  the  records,  he  retained  during  the  whole 
of  their  stay  in  college.  They  were  placed  under  lh« 
same  tutor,  and  became,  as  is  believed  by  the  relatives  of 
the  latter,  for  a  time,  what  is  familiarly  called  among  the 
students  cAtima,  that  is,  occupied  the  same  apsrtmeoU; 
these  were  the  top  rooms  adjoining  the  library  of  the 
building  now  numbered  36,  and  where  the  name  of  the 
poet,  scratched  on  a  window  pane  with  a  diamond,  ui 
one  of  his  idle  moods,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Another  wlw 
is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  same  familiar  relation  to  him 
at  a  subsequent  period,  was  the  Rev.  Josiah  Marrfitllf 
afterwards  rector  of  Garvagh,  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry. Others  have  been  named  who  died  at  s  more 
remote  period;  and  a  few  cotemporaries  who  '«'"*®' 
bored  him  survived  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century. 

Among  such  as  are  known  to  have  been  his  intimate 
aasociates,  were  Mr.  Edward  MiM«,  *  lelaUve,  Robert 
Bryanton,  Charles  and  Edward  Purdon,  James  Willing- 
ton  (with  whom  he  afterwards  became  asaodalsd  in 
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Lmidoo),  and  Doctora  Thomas  WiUton  and  Miehael 
Kearny,  afterwards  fellows  of  the  college.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Wollea  and  Mr.  Laochlaa  Macleane  knew  him  well ; 
uui  he  appears  to  have  been  slightly  remembered  bj 
Barke  and  Flood;  Richard  Maloue,  afterwards  Loid 
Soaderfin ;  Bishops  Bernard,  Marlay,  and  Stopfbrd ;  the 
two  fbriBer  afterwards  well  known  in  the  literaiy  circles 
of  London. 

The  first  notice  of  hb  college  career  was  deriTcd  from 
Dr.  Tkomais  Wilson.  Early  in  1776,  Mr.  Edmond 
Malooe,  to  whose  critical  laboors  our  poetical  literatnre 
is  BO  much  indebted,  having  collectsd  the  works  of  the 
poet  for  publicatioB  in  Dublin,  in  two  Tolumes  ISmo 
(lT77)--aAerwards  repablished  in  1780  by  Evans,  a 
boolLBeiier  in  London, — applied  to  that  gentleman  for 
such  memorials  as  official  records  supplied,  and  in  retora 
iBoetvad  the  following  letter,  transcribed  from  the  original 
now  In  possession  of  the  writer.  It  was  never  before 
pcinied.  A  few  memoranda  were  added  of  his  entry 
into  collage,  and  the  time  of  obtaining  his  degree,  which, 
faaingr  erroneous  in  part,  need  not  appear  here:  the 
fomner  is  already  and  the  latter  will  ba  hereafter  given 
correctly ;  with  a  notice  of  a  youthful  indiscretion  in 
which  the  poet  became  involved. 

•*  I  send  you,"  writes  Dr.  Wilson,  Feb.  24,  1776,  «  aU 
tba  intelligence  I  can  derive  from  the  college  registry  re- 
latias  lo  Dr.  Goldsmith,  ^will  dear  up  one  point, 
which  will  prove  a  satisfection  to  his  surviving  friends, 
as  it  will  show  that  he  was  never  expelled,  and  that  the 
ofieace  for  which  he  was  censured  was  only  a  juvenile 
iodiflcretion,  and  did  not  in  the  least  aflbct  his  moral 
character. 

**  While  he  resided  in  the  college,  he  exhibited  no 
•pectaMos  of  that  genius  which  in  his  maturer  years 
raised  Iub  character  so  high.  Squalid  poverty  and  its 
coocomitants,  idleness  and  despondence,  probably  checked 
every  aspiring  hope,  and  repressed  the  «xerticn  of  his 
taleatB  ;  and  the  savage  brutality  that  shone  so  conspico* 
one  in  the  truly  amiable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilder)  who 
was  to  mle  his  studies  under  the  notion  of  a  tutor,  was 
better  calculated  to  frighten  than  to  allure. 

**  I  well  remember,  for  he  was  in  the  class  below  me, 
thai  his  tator  examining  him  in  the  Sep.  Soph,  class, 
coouBenced  his  judgments  with  a  Mdle,  and  concluded 
tbeoi  with  a  Vaide  Bene.  *T  was  a  misUke  that  the 
good  doctor  (the  tutor)  often  fell  into,  to  think  he  was 
witty  when  he  was  simply  malicious.  Possibly  the  world 
is  obliged  for  his  (Goldsmith's)  works  to  his  idleness 
and  miscarriages  in  the  college,  which  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  rising  in  the  church  to  a  curacy,  on  which 
he  naight  have  comfortably  starved  to  a  good  old  age." 

The  character  of  the  unhappy  person. to  whom  the 
direction  of  his  studies  was  entrusted,  •*  under  the  notion 
of  a  tutor,"  as  Dr.  Wilson  expresses  it,  appears  to  have 
beai  wholly  unfit,  either  in  temper  or  general  conduct, 
for  the  euperintendence  of  youth.  Many  unfiivourable 
stories  are  still  told  of  him  in  the  university;  and  the 
mortifications  endured  by  his  pupil  from  mingled  caprice 
and  harshness,  were  supposed  to  have  not  only  obstructed 
faia  progress  in  learning,  but,  by  produdog  despondency 
and  irregularities,  tinged  with  a  darker  hue  parts  of  his 
future  Hfe.  This  person  was  fixed  upon  from  being  the 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  living  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  Oliver  had  been  espedalty 
recommended  to  hia  care.  He  possessed  considerable 
scientific  attainments,  clouded  by  a  disposition  repre- 
sented as  almost  savage,  and  (.ossions  so  irregular  as  to 
require  for  himself  that  indulgence  he  rarely  extended 
to  others.  In  Dublin  he  was  noted  for  strength,  agility, 
and  ferocity ;  an  instance  of  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
streets  by  springing,  at  a  bound,  from  the  pavement  on 
a  hackney  coach  proceeding  at  a  fast  pace,  and  felling 
to  the  ground  the  driver,  who  had  accidentally  touched 
hie  face  with  the  whip.  Of  hia  strange  caprice  or  in- 
justice in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Marsh  mentioned  an  instai^ce.  When  filling  the 
aemor  lecturer's  chair,  the  first  three  places  were  admit* 
ted  to  be  the  right  of  Marsh,  Mead,  and  Hans,  the  best 
answerers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  which  he  thought 
fit  to  tranapoee  into  the  order  of  Hans,  Bfead,  and  Biarah, 
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aaslgnmg  as  the  reason  the  superior  euphony  of  the  lat- 
ter arrangement. 

To  such  students  as  incurred  fais  disHke,  he  proved  a 
bitter  persecutor  at  the  public  examinations;  and  an 
illustration  of  this  disposition  appears  in  the  vindictive 
conduct  adopted  towards  another.  When  a  student 
himself,  he  found  constant  means  of  evading  college 
discipline,  and  gaining  agrees  from  its  walls  at  night  by 
the  connivance  of  a  companion,  whose  window  in  the 
front  square  being  aecured  by  an  iron  palisading,  a  mov- 
able bar  had  been  skilfully  introduced  unknown  to  the 
authorities,  which  admitted  of  removal  at  pleasure.  Soon 
afterwards  (1744)  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship :  the 
office  of  subdean,  who  has  charge  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  students,  came  to  him  in  rotation ;  and  now,  from 
being  an  offender  against  discipUue,  he  became  its  most 
strict  and  often  severe  preserver.  The  first  exertion  of 
authority  was  a  visit  to  the  apartment  of  which  he  had 
formerly  so  often  made  use,  but  unexpectedly  he  found 
the  outlet  secured.  On  sternly  enquiring  of  its  then 
possessor,  a  friend  of  the  previous  occupier,  whether 
there  had  not  been  a  acrew  bar  before  the  window,  the 
veply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he  vtrj  well  knew 
it.  To  further  questions  uttered  in  an  insulting  manner, 
by  whom  the  alteration  was  made,  the  student  (after- 
wards the  Rev.  Mr.  G ,an  amiable  man)  was  tempted 

to  reply,  **  By  me,  sir ;  for  I  knew  you.**  The  remark 
was  never  forgiven  ;  he  aasailed  him  unremittingly  ever 
afterwards  at  the  public  examinations,  and  when  his 
proficiency  admitted  of  little  censure,  found  a  handle  for 
ill-nature  and  sarcasm  in  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the 
youth.  These  in  return  produced  retorts  not  quite  in 
keeping  with  subordination,  or  the  decorum  of  the  place 
and  occasion,  until"  at  length  an  opportunity  ofiered  of 
turning  him  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class. 

With  passions  so  uncontrolled  and  unamiable,  he 
could  be  considerate  and  charitable.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Maguire,  about  1768,  he  succeeded  to  the  mathema- 
tical chair :  at  his  own  expense,  he  published,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  femily,  an  edition  of  Newton's 
arithmetic,  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  deceased,  with 
copious  notes  by  himself.  He  intimated  likewise  a  de- 
aign  of  completing  and  publishing,  from  the  same  kind 
motives,  three  other  unfinished  treatises  of  bis  predeces- 
sor, on  arithmetic,  equations,  and  ratios.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  that  at  the  moment  (1770)  he  first  appeared 
in  the  press,  his  quondam  pupil,  after  long  struggling 
with  obscurity  and  poverty,  had  attained  the  summit  of 
literary  reputation.  The  end  of  thia  gentleman  proved 
as  melancholy  as  his  habita  had  been  exceptionable. 
Early  in  1770,  he  quitted  the  univoraity  for  one  of  its 
livings,  that  of  Rathmelton,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 
Here,  it  is  said,  a  female  of  equivocal  character  exerdsed 
such  influence  in  his  house  as  to  deny  him  admission 
when  he  chose  to  stop  out  late  at  night,  and  on  attempt- 
ing at  such  times  to  enter  by  the  window,  usually  met 
with  atroog  resistance,  until  certain  terms  of  capitulation 
with  the  party  within  had  been  proposed  and  accepted. 
It  is  therefore  scarosly  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was 
found  dead  one  morning  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  with 
traces  of  severe  contusion,  the  cause  of  which,  as  no  in- 
vestigation took  place,  remained  unknown.* 

Few  things  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  pupil 
than  the  aelection — innocently,  indeed,  for  his  peculiari- 
ties were  not  then  developed---of  such  a  preceptor.  His 
age  and  thoughtlessness  required  foibearance ;  his  tem- 
per and  habils  some  indulgence ;  his  indolence,  if  it  a( 
this  time  existed,  rather  persuaaion  than  harsh  reproofi 
and  disgraces ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  his  tastes 
and  favourite  pursuits  were  classical,  while  those  of  his 
tutor  were  devoted  to  science.  This  did  not  (end  lo  allay 
latent  prejudices  formed  by  the  latter ;  for  the  first  eighteen 
months  indeed  no  particular  inatanoe  of  hostility  on  the 
one  side,  er  dislike  on  the  other,  is  recorded,  though  we 
had  evidence  of  strong  distaste  to  the  usual  science  course 
in  the  university  having  been  early  imbibed  by  him,  and 

•  Communicated  by  a  grand  niece  of  the  poet,  who 
became,  by  marriage,  ainguUrly  enough,  connected  with 
the  unf<Hrtunate  tutor,  to  the  Riar.  John  Graham. 


a  remembrance  of  the  mortifications  it  occasioned,  t^ 
tained  by  him  through  life.  Poetry  and  the  more  ab- 
stract studies  have  Kttle  in  common  ;  matters  of  fact  and 
of  imagination  rarely  retain  an  equal  degree  of  regard 
to  the  aame  minds ;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  a  young 
man  of  lively  fancy  fonder  of  exercising  its  qoalitiea, 
such  as  they  are,  than  of  treasuring  up  for  future  use 
the  scientific  speculations  and  acquisitions  oif  philoso* 
phers. 

Aa  from  the  first,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  dislike 
to  all  the  graver  studies  of  the  place,  he  at  a  future  time 
appeared  to  seek  an  excuse  for  it ;  arid  many  years  after- 
wards, when  writing  the  life  of  Pamell,  seemed  willing 
bypothetically  to  mfer,  what  he  made  no  attempt  to  prove, 
that  a  aimilar  feeling  waa  entertained  by  that  poet  *<  Hia 
progreas,"  he  says,  « through  the  college  course  of  study, 
was  probably  marked  with  but  little  splendour;  his  ima- 
ginadon  might  have  been  too  warm  to  relish  the  cold 
logic  of  Burgersdidus,  or  the  dreary  subtleties  of  Smig- 
lesi^s."*  By  the  accounta  of  his  friend  Beatty,  who 
reasoned  with  him  on  his  neglect,  and  the  offence  likely 
to  be  taken  by  his  tutor  on  this  account,  he  expressed 
repeatedly  hia  contempt  for  mathematics,  and  greater 
dialike,  if  possible,  towards  ethics  and  logic.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  tells  us,  in  the  Essay  on  Polite  Literature  in 
Europe-—**  Mathematica  are,  perbapa,  too  much  studied 
at  our  universities.  This  seems  a  science  to  which  the 
meanest  intellects  are  equal.  I  forget  who  it  is  that 
says,  <  All  men  might  understand  mathematica  if  they 

would.*  "t 

Diapleasure,  arising  from  the  recollection  of  reproofe 
incurred  fay  neglect  of  this  study,  may  be  traced  in  aeve- 
ral  passagea  of  the  same  work.  In  the  following,  in 
addition  to  a»  implied  condemnation  of  science,  we  bava 
an  indirect  apology  for  another  of  his  characteristica 
soon  afterwards  developed — a  love  of  gsiety  and  social 
enjoyments, — much  more  easy  to  eensore  than  at  his  age 
to  resist : 

'*  Upon  this  principle  (that  of  giving,  as  he  saya,  too 
much  encouragement  to  seminaries  of  learning)  all  our 
magnificent  endowmenta  of  colleges  are  erroneous,  and, 
at  best,  more  frequently  enrich  the  prudent  than  reward 
the  ingenious.  A  lad  whoae  passions  are  not  strong 
enougli  in  youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path  of  acience 
which  his  tutors  and  not  his  inclination  have  chalked 
out,  by  four  or  five  years'  perseverance  will  probably  ob- 
tain every  advantage  and  honour  his  college  can  bestow. 
I  forget  whether  the  simile  has  been  used  before,  but  I 
would  compare  the  man  whose  youth  has  been  thus 
passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence  to 
liquors  that  never  ferment,  and,  con^uenlJy,  continue 
always  muddy.  Paasions  may  raiae  a  commotion  in  the 
youthful  breast,  but  they  disturb  only  to  refine  it.  How- 
ever this  be,  mean  talenta  in  colleges  are  often  rewarded 
with  an  easy  subsistence.  The  candidatea  for  preferment 
of  this  kind  often  regard  their  admission  aa  a  patent  for 
future  laziness :  so  that  a  life  begun  in  studious  labour 
is  often  continued  in  luxurious  affluence." 

There  ia,  in  these  remsrks,  with  perhaps  something  of 
truth,  more  of  a  querulous  spirit,  arising  from  bis  own 
position  while  in  college,  the  little  considerstion  he  en- 
joyed in  it,  or  the  mortifications  it  was  his  lot  to  ex- 
perience. It  is  obviously  easy,  but  feUadous,  to  censura 
general  systems  of  education,  because  many  of  the  de- 
taila  may  be  inapplicable  to  particular  individuals.  Were 
it  distinctly  foreseen,  that  the  youth  of  to-day  is  to  be 
the  distinguished  poet,  statesman,  or  mathematician  of  a 
future  period,  his  education  might  be  varied,  possibly 
with  sdvantage,  though  this  by  no  means  follows ;  for 
exclusive  devotion  to  one  pursuit  is  aa  objectionable  in 
education  as  in  other  things.  But  the  bent  of  a  boy's 
mind  cannot  always  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  even 
his  wishes  cannot  safely  be  trusted ;  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, as  the  sure  method  of  disciplining  and  enlarging 


«  See  Works,  vol.  iii. 

t  See  Works,  vol.  i.  The  disliko  of  Gray  to  matha- 
matics  and  metaphysica  seems  to  have  been  quite  aa  gratt 
aa  that  of  Goldamith, 
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hit  laeiiltias»  follow  •*  thti  path  which  hUtoton,  tnd  not 
his  inclimtiont,  have  chalked  oat." 

Tliat  coUegea  enrich  the  prudent,  is  sometiniea  true ; 
but  who  are  to  be  rewarded— >the  attentive  or  the  negli- 
gent t  Tbat  the  ingenious  are  neglected,  is  ao  far  from 
being  the  fact,  tbat  ^oung  men  who  exhibit  proofa  of 
t^ent,  at  college,  are  noticed,  praised,  and  even  remem- 
bered, long  afler  the  occasion,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
their  share  of  merit  probably  deaerved — aa  the  future 
lives  of  many  have  furnished  little  evidence  of  auperior- 
ity.  Ingenuity,  therefore,  io  whatever  form  diaplayed, 
rarely  passes  without  its  reward.  But,  if  the  implied 
compact  entered  into  with  auch  institutions — that  of 
conforming  to  the  system  by  which  they  are  conducted— 
be  disregarded,  no  just  cause  for  complaint  can  fairly 
eizist,  if  their  bene6u  be  withheld.  Poota,  indeed,  may 
think  otherwise ;  and  several  of  our  distinguished  names 
in  that  class  looked  back  with  Uttle  satisfaction  te  the 
period  of  their  lives  spent  at  a  oniversiQr ;  willing,  per- 
haps, to  forget  their  own  errors  or  negligencea,  in  the 
occasional  defecta  or  mistakes  obaeived  in  their  instruct- 
ers ;  but  it  is  idle  for  the  inexperienced  to  find  fault  with 
modes  of  study,  or  the  restraints  of  discipline.  When 
a  stndent  complaina  of  his  college,  the  probability  is, 
that  the  college  has  much  more  reason  to  complain  of 
him. 

The  truth  of  the  simile,  employed  aa  illustrative  of 
die  force  of  juvenile  passions,  although  repeated  in  three 
other  pasaagea  of  his  writings,  is  very  questionable ;  for 
many  of  our  greatest  men  require  no  such  apology  for 
their  youth.  The  allusion,  however,  is  to  himself.  A 
oerUin  thoughtlessness,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  poet- 
ical temperament,  became  early  developed,  and  a  facility 
of  temper  that  rarely  resisted  importunity  of  any  kind 
gave  him  the  character  of  good  .nature.  His  disposition, 
naturally  aocial  and  generooa,  found  encouragement  in 
kindred  associations  with  youth.  Passions  at  sach  sea- 
aona,  he  informs  us,  lead  to  pleasure ;  and  his,  from  all 
the  accounts  that  can  now  be  gleaned,  a|]^)ear  not  to 
have  been  inactive,  although  no  specific  breaches  of  pro- 
priety, or  of  college  Jiscipline,  were  at  that  period  laid 
to  hia  charge.  The  general  eflfect  is  supposed  to  have 
fostered  that  disinclination  to  the  proper  studies  of  the 
place,  which  on  other  occasions  he  felt  disposed  to  attri- 
bute wholly  Io  taste.  The  expenses  incurred  in  amuae- 
Bienta  hot  ill  auited  the  nature  of  his  sup|ilies,  at  all 
timea  of  a  acanty  deacription.  A  atory  has  been  told  of 
hia  having  at  this  period  formed  an  impiKident  female 
attachment;  which,  but  for  interposition  of  some  of  hia 
Iriends,  was  likely  to  have  terminated  in  marriage. 

One  ef  the  qualiicationa  which  enaored  popularity 
among  feUow-atodenta,  but  often  dangerous  to  the  poe- 
aeaaer,  from  the  temptationa  to  which  it  leads,  was  the 
talent  of  ainging  a  good  song.  His  voice,  naturally 
tolerable,  acquired  more  power  by  cukivatioo,  and,  by  a 
Uttle  taele  and  akilfui  management,  became  vety  agreea- 
ble. In  London,^  a  late  period  of  lifo,  he  auMiaed  his 
Irienda  with  Irish  songs,  exhibiting  much  of  the  peculiar 
hamaur  of  hia  country.  A  taate  for  muaic  formed  an 
additional  mcommendation,  though  perhaps  with  no  con* 
aidenible  knowledge  of  it  aa  a  adence.  He  played 
tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute.  It  is  recorded,  that 
even  at  this  time,  whenever  vexed  by  temporary  annoy- 
ancea,  he  had  reoeurae  to  this  instrument,  and  blew  it 
with  a  kind  of  mechantcal  vehemence,  until  hia  equani- 
mity of  temper  ret«rned. 

Early  in  1747,  his  fath^  whoae  character  he  took 
pleaaore  in  akelching,  in  aeveral  of  hia  productions,  died ; 
the  induction  of  his  sncceassor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne, 
taking  plaee  in  Ike  March  of  that  year.  The  wealth  of 
the  fiimiiy,  never,  as  we  have  seen,  great,  or  as  he  him- 
self hiats,  svetl  hesbanded,  necessarily  suffered  a  serious 
diminution.  The  means  of  the  widow  were  little  more 
than  aufficient  to  provide  the  neceasariea  of  life  for 
the  other  brancbea  of  her  family ;  remitunces  to  Oliver 
therefore  ceaaed,  and  his  pro^tects  became  darker  than 
evec  In  thb  situation  it  wooM  have  been  necessary  to 
have  withdrawn  from  oeNege,  but  for  the  occasional  con- 
tribution of  frieikla,  among  whom  his  uncle  Contaiine 
formed  the  principal :  these  were  from  their  nature  limit- 
ed, and  perhaps  irregular.  His  difficulties  were  conse- 
quently considerable,  during  the  whole  of  hia  subsequent 
Btey  in  the  university,  and  no  doubt  often  occasioned 
that  state  ef  **  squalid  poverty,"  of  which  Dr.  Wilson 
apeaks.  In  thta  aiuiation,  a  oonatitutional  buoyancy,  or, 
as  he  phraaea  it  in  another  place,  **  a  knack  at  bofi^," 
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kept  him  from  deapak ;  but,  when  combined  with  the 
repreachea  of  hia  tutor,  rendered  frequent  deapondency 
and  depraaaioii  nnavoidaMe.  Under.anch  dicunataneeo, 
he  waa  more  than  nncedriven  to  the  neceaaity  of  pawn- 
ing hia  books,  until  the  elated  anpply  atrived,  Mr  jMma 
friendly  hand  interposed  te  release  them ;  when,  on  aiMli 
emergencies,  Beatty  would  1^  him  4>therft  fat  the  p«v- 
poaea  of  atudy.  The  diapoaal  of  the  bpaka  coming  te 
the  knowledge  of  the  tutor,  he,  in  additiop  to  biiler 
taunta  and  reprehenaion,  aaid  be  waa  Ukeithieailly  follow 
in  Horace — JifuUit  quadrata  rotumdu. 

There  ia,  we  are  aaaurad,  no  etimnlM  to  ingennity 
like  diatraaa.  Goldsmith  was  now  tau^U,  for  the  fifsl 
time,  to  draw  «pon  his  resoqreea  in  a  niode  whieht  how- 
ever beneath  the  dignity,  waa  not  inappropriate  ,to  the 
calling  of  the  future  poet.  Thia  waa  the  con>poailion.of 
atreet  ballade,  to  which  Beatty  knew  him  frequently  |e 
reaort,  when  in  want  of  emidl  au«M  for  proaent  «u> 
geociea.  The  price  of  theee  was  ^^re  ahiiliiiga  each— and 
all  that  he  wrote  found  a  ready  aale  at  a  ahop  known  aa 
the  aign  of  the  Rein-deer,  in  Monntath-atreot.  None-of 
the  namea  of  theaa  veraaa  were  roooUeoted  at  the  time 
Mr.  Beatty  related  the  fact  to  hia  friends,  but  pepuhr 
oconrrencea  oommonly  soppUed  the  aobjeeta.*  Poor  aa 
they  may  be  anppoaed  to  have  been  in  chasaoter,  from 
the  remuneration  received,  and  the  daaa  for  whom  in- 
tended, he  ia  aaid  to  have  exhibited  for  hia  ofiaprinf  all 
the  partiality  of  a  parent,  by  atroUing  the  atreetaat  night 
to  hear  them  aung,  and  murking  the  degree  of  applanae. 
which  each  received  from  the  aoditora. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

Riot  of  tbe  studeau— Senteace  open  OoldMiitli  and  otbera^ 
Abtonta  bimself  (torn  tbe  univeraity^Aneodotes— Takes  tbe 
degree  of  B.  A.— His  tktbet. 

In  May,  1747,  a  riot  of  the  atudeoU  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  took  part,  had  ncariy  involved  him  in 
more  aerioua  difliculUes  than  any  yet  experienced,  al- 
though his  tutor  (for  auch  waa  the  character  of  thia  gen- 
tleman) was  said  to  have  encouraged,  privately,  what  he 
waa  afterwards  called  upon  to  puniah  in  his  corporate 
capacity.  A  fow  of  the  particulars  are  given  by  Dr. 
Wilaon,  in  the  poatscript  to  the  totter  to  Malone,  already 
quoted: 

**  Several  scholara  were  expelled  for  raising  a  aedition 
and  riot  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  was  occaaioned  by  a 
report  that  a  acholar  had  been  arreeted  in  Fleet  street. 
To  revenge  this  aoppoeed  insult,  a  numerous  body  of 
scholars  rushed  into  town,  under  the  command  of  Go^ 
Uw9  Walsh — who  in  those  daya  was  oontrolle^general 
of  riota— explored  the  dens  of  the  bailifis,  conducted  the 
priaonera  io  triumph  to  the  college,  and  pumped  them 
aoondly  in  tbe  old  cistern.  In  those  daya  of  primitive 
aimplicity,  the  pumping  of  constablea  waa  a  very  fashion- 
able amuaement.  The  commander  then  propoeed  bieak- 
ing  open  Newgate,  and  making  a  general  jail  delivery. 
The  enterprise  waa  attempted,  but  failed  for  want  of 
cannon.  Roe,  who  was  the  constable  of  the  castle,  and 
waa  well  supplied  with  artillery,  repulsed  the  assailants; 
and  some  townsmen,  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to 
become  spectatora  of  this  futile  attempt,  wen  killed  in 
the  action. 

**  Goldsmith,  though  not  a  principal,  waa  preaent  at 
the  tranaaction,  and  waa  publicly  adanonished  for  aiding 
and  abetting  the  riot — in  the  words  of  the  sentence,  quod 
9ediUom  favifet  et  tumuUuantibu$  fpem  tutUtet.*' 

So  flagrant  a  breach  of  univeraity  discipline  aa  thia 
riot  proved,  and  tbe  loaa  of  lifo  by  which  it  waa  attended, 
called  for  the  moat  aerioos  enquiry  and  punishment  In 
consequence,  four  of  the  ringleaders,  (not  Ai^t  aa  atated 
in  the  preceding  account,)  were  expelled,  and  four  otheia, 
aomething  leaa  guilty,  though  prominent  in  the  fray, 
among  whom  was  Goldsmith,  publicly  admonished.  Snob 
a  punishinent,  though  not  alight  at  that  time,  would  now 
preclude  tbe  ofiender  from  a  degree.  The  following  ia 
the  rentetfce  passed  on  this  occasion,  afler  noticing  the 
expulsion  of  tbe  others: 

^  Ei  cum  coMtai  Uuuper  Oliventm  OMimiih  (three 
other  namea  are  likewise  mentioned,}  Ante  tedititm 
faxfisse  ei  tumuUuantibu9  opem  iulUte  vitum  ei  prm^ 

*  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  ia  now  making  an  extenaive 
collection  of  the  ballade  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  jnat  poosi- 
ble  that,  by  peculiar  allnaioo  or  phraseologj,  aemetfaing 
of  (jkildamith  may  be  detected. 


peeite  ei  aedie  eenioribue  prmiHctu  OKverum  G«^ 
emith  (cam  aliia)  pubUee  admenerteihaneadmtiitUnem 
in  album  CoUegii  referri** 

To  e&ee  aa  much  as  possible  tbe  mifavounble  in. 
praarinn  made  by  thia  ecenmnee,  aa  well  aa  to  tdd  ts 
his  means  of  aopport,he  ipptara  to  have  ezertad  hi-nlf 
.  with  some.  efiecL  In  the  month  following  the  rrprtttnd, 
June  16, 1747,  he  aeema  Io  have  tried  for  a  acholiidup; 
hot,  foiling  in  this  great,  ofaiect  of  ambitioo,  waa  elecdd 
an  exhibilaeoer,  on  the  foundation  of  Erannoa  Bmyth- 
a  person  who,  dying  in  16160,  left  a  large  fbrtaat  la 
charitable  neea,  nnder.the  managementof  tbe  pnndpil 
official  penonagea  of  Iwkiid,and,  among  other  hsqaei^ 
auma  for  two  foUowahipa  and  thirty-five  exhiUtiaofia 
the  nniveraity'-twenty -being  of  the  larger,  aad  fifteni 
of  the  smaller  description.  GaJdsmith's  was  oaeef  tht 
latter.  Out  of  nineteen  elected  pn  this  eeession,  lai 
niMne  stands  se^Mnlasoth  on  the  list.  The  eaoiaoKM 
was  trifling,  being  no  more  than  about  thirty  shiUtngi; 
bflt  tbe  credit  aomething,  for  it  was  the  first  diftiactiM 
he  had  obtained  in  his  ooUege  career.  It  seems,  \m. 
enrer,  Io  :bave  been  but  a  short  time  eojoyed.  h  tht 
September, December,  and  following  March  qoaiteivt 
croaa  appeata  against  bis  name  in  the  books,  sigia^i^ 
either  savpension  or  absence  in  the  country,  tb^ightbi 
fonnerissaid  to  have  been  the  reason;  and  in  Jdm, 
17M,  it  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  liat  of  axhibilioaaa 
The  cause  ia  conaidered  to  have  been  an  act  of  vmid 
imprudence,  mentioned  by  his  aiater,.and  peobab^  pio. 
duced  by  joy  for  tbe  recent  honour  he  had  fsceiftd;  • 
that  its  celebiation  would  seem  Io  have  proved  tbe  (Vi- 
sion of  its  loss. 

He  had  invited  a  party  «f  young  friends  of  koiliieHi 
from  the  city,  to  supper  and  «  dance,  in  his  dnmbm, 
when  hia  tutor,  hearing  of  the  irpegnlarity,  procseM 
thither,  addreesed  him  in  grooa  terms  of  abuas  bribrelii 
guests,  and  being  pieleibly  iiiitaled  by  the  rqttiMeftW 
pupil,  at  length  proceeded  to  the  unwarrantable  eiticnatj 
of  peraonal  chastisement.  The  effect  of  tbis  violeoet 
upon  a  aenaitive  mind  like  that  of  Goldaaiitb,  mj  h 
conceived.  He  thought  himaelf  irretrievably  difgited; 
and  with  that  **  exquiaite  aenaibiUty  of  contenpt,"  d 
which  he  apeaka  on  another  occaaioo,  deterouned  to  fir* 
aake,  not  only  the  aoene  of  hia  mortification,  but  bii 
country — and,  nnknown  even  to  hia  friends,  spek  \m 
fortune  in  a  kinder  region. 

With  this  view,  he  disposed  of  hb  books  aad  doting 
and  quitted  the  univeraity,  but  loitered  in  Dabbn  oaiii. 
with  no  mote  fhan  a  ahiUing  left,  he  aet  out  for  Coi. 
Hia  intention  was  to  embark  there  for  some  other  cmi- 
Iry,  he  knew  not  whither.  On  Ihia ahilliog  he  soppoid 
himaelf;  aa  he  affirmed,  for  three  daya;  and  ibsB  ptrtiBf 
by  degraea  with  hia  delhea,  waa  at  length  redoetd  to 
audi  extremity  oi  famine  that,  after  iasliog  tivsoty-fao 
houra,  he  thought  a  handful  of  gray  pca8a,givea  bin  bf 
a  giri  at  a  wake,  the  moat  comfortable  repast  be  balirff 
made.  Fatigue  and  privation  produced  what,  periii|s, 
perauaaion  might  not  have  effected— conviction  of  Ui 
felly  and  imprudence.  The  prefect  of  going  to  Amedei 
(for  this  seemed  his  deotination)  waa  tberafora  for  iki 
preaent  abandoned.  Hia  atcpa  turned  grsdoaUy  booe* 
ward  ;  and  when  near  enough  to  coromunicale  witblui 
brother,  he  aent  forward  a  meaaeoger  to  aaoooace  Ui 
aituation — and  Henry,  who  immediately  went  to  tbe  ••• 
fliatance  of  the  wanderer,  clothed,  aad  earrisd  him  bick 
to  college,  where  aomething  of  a  reconoiliatieD  wn 
attempted  with  the  tntor. 

It  ia  not  to  be  auppoaed  thia  was  very  cordial  orptf* 
manenL  He  who  deacenda  to  peraonal  oatragf  oai 
yonth  nearly  of  man'a  estate,  will  acamely  ^^"P^Jr^ 
object  of  hia  violence  ;  nor  will  the  UUer  kiok  for  aM 
or  inatructer  in  one  whom  he  muat  conaider  as  s  ^rsj^ 
These  feelings,  no  doubt,  operated  in  the  ■b^'^^J^ 
The  pupil  became  deapondent,  and,  if  not  anlky,  iDd» 
ferent,  probably,  to  applauae  or  cenaure— whils  tbe  tola, 
irritated  by  what  he  deemed  neglect  or  diiUki,  penf 
cnted  him,  aa  we  learn  from  Dr.  Wilaoa  and  otken,^ 
the  quarterly  examinat'iDna,  by  sarcastic  taaots  « '^^ 
cal  praisea,  galling  in  the  extreme  to  a  youth  of^ 
bility.  One  of  theocenes  to  which  this  mutual  s 
gave  riae,  waa  related  1^  his  friend,  Mr.  Beat^,  • 
on  the  occasion ;  and  it  is  oharaoteristic  of  od»«i  "J^ 
oocnrred  in  the  publio  interconrae  of  the  tntsr,  not  wm 
one  only,  but  several  of  hia  popila. 

While  lecturing  hie  daaa,  in  the  spri>C  <>^  ^^^JT 
deaired  Goldafflithtoei|daintheoenlsaofgRsi9*«i>A 
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however,  he  was  iniable  to  do.  The  former  then  went 
Ihroogh  a  formal  explanation,  and  when  he  had  llniihed, 
sternly  called  oat,  **  Now,  blockhead,  where  is  your  cen- 
tre of  gravity  V  Annoyed  hy  the  terms  of  the  reproof^ 
and  probably  desirous  of  indulging  his  humour  at  the 
expense  of  the  lecturer's  dignity,  Oliver,  in  his  usual 
slow,  hollow  tone  of  enunciation,  after  the  preface  of 
**  Why,  doctor,  by  your  definition,  I  think  it  must  be 

some  where "  added  a  term  too  coarse  for  repetition. 

This  totally  dleoomposed  the  gravity  of  all  the  auditors, 
aDd«zeited,  not  unreasonably,  the  anger  of  thoir  in- 
■tmcter,  who,  after  a  severe  rebuke  for  ignorainoe  and 
impertinence,  turned  him  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  class. 
This  anecdote,  which  was  often  told  in  conversation 
to  Bishop  Percy,  is  confirmed  by  a  memorandum  re- 
cently discovered  by  the  writer,  in  the  senbr  lecturer's 
book,  nnder  the  date  of  May  9th,  1748 — where  it  is 
briefly  recorded,  *«  Goldsmith  turned  down.** 

The  other  memoranda  relating  to  him  in  the  university 
'tMM>ks,  are  few.  Twice  he  is  <<  cautioned**  fer  neglecting 
Greek  lecture,  and  thrice  commended  for  diligence  in 
attending  it,  or,  in  the  phrase  used  on  such  occasions, 
<•  receives  the  thanks  of  the  house."  la  the  butteiy 
books,  the  fines  against  him  are  numerous,  though  not 
BBOiB  so  than  are  afiUed  to  the  names  of  many  others, 
and  all  very  trifling  in  amount;  his  general  cenduct 
therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  been  marked,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  high  college  authority,  who  obligingly 
rendered  his  aid  in  the  search  for  these  particulars,  by 
any  unuMial  irregularity.  He  was  said,  by  Dr.  Michael 
Kearney,  a  cetemporaiy  during  the  last  year  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  afterwards  fellow  of  the  college,  to  have 
gained  a  premium  at 'a  Christmas  examination ;  which, 
being  more  strict  than  others,  is  considered  ttie  most 
honourable  of  any  given  during  the  year.  But,  after  a 
diligent  examination,  no  trace  of  this  honour  is  to  be 
fiHind«  The  foct,  nevertheless,  may  have  been  as  stated ; 
for  the  doctor  was  considered  good  authority,  and  some 
of  the  records  of  that  period  are  mislaid.  The  probable 
year  was  1748 — for,  in  the  preceding  Christmas  quarter, 
bis  exhibition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suspended,  and  in 
that  of  1746  he  had  been  cautioned  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  lecture. 

The  records  which  supply  these  notices,  slight,  though 
not  aninteresling  in  their  details,  furnish  evidence  of  the 
diligence  and  success  which  attended  his  friend  Beatty  ; 
who,  in  mentioning  the  misadventures  of  the  poet,  sel- 
dom adverted  to  his  own  merits  or  distinctions,  obtained 
when  a  fellow  student.  These  appear  to  have  been 
nnmerous :  his  name  is  constantly  to  be  found  among 
those  commended  for  diligence ;  he  receives  a  premium, 
when  poor  Goldsmith  is  •<  turned  down ;''  and  certifi- 
cates, considered  as  substitutes  for  other  premiums,  were 
awarded  on  other  oocasionn.  Yet,  how  capricious  are 
the  ultimate  distributions  of  fame!  Beatty,  thus  com- 
mended and  successful,  entered  into  the  church,  encoun- 
tered no  material  difliculties  in  life,  found  his  sphere, 
perhaps,  drcooiscribed  by  the  useful,  though  unosten- 
tatious duties  of  a  parish  priest— and  though  always 
known  as  a  clever  man,  found  no  inducement  to  come 
before  the  world  as  a  candidate  for  further  distinction. 
While  Goldsmith,  sometimes  idle,  sometimes  neglected, 
or  noticed  only  to  be  censured,  pursuing,  it  may.be  said, 
no  certain  calling,  a  wanderer  for  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  his  life,  friendless  and  long  obscure,  living  in 
diffieolties,  and  dying  in  them,  has  left  a  reputation 
which  promises  to  be  unfading.  Contrasts  of  this  kind 
have  given  rise  to  the  common,  though  inconsiderate, 
censore  applied  to  colleges,  for  not  better  discriminating 
the  characters  of  youth ;  as  if  discrimination  were  at 
anch  time  practicable  to  any  sagacity.  Besides,  drcom- 
atanres  so  continually  modify,  or  even  create  talent,  that 
all  the  practical  conclusion  we  can  draw  is,  not  hastily 
to  attempt  to  gage  the  exact  "dimensions  of  youthful 
intellect. 

When  free  from  the  influence  of  indolence  or  de- 
apondeocy,  and  no  longer  seen  **  lounging  about  the 
college  gale,"  in  the  words  of  a  cotempor;ry,  (Br. 
A^oifon,)  he  seems  not  to  have  neglected  a  talent  for 
poetry.  Instances  of  this  appear  to  have  been  remem- 
bered by  that  gentleman  and  oUiers— being  partly  original 
compositions  of  a  light  description,  or  translations  firom 
the  classics.  These,  like  other  college  exercises,  when 
jiot  preserved  by  the  party  themselves,  interested  no  one 
elae,  and  were  forgotten  with  the  occasion.  In  allusion 
to  this  poetieai  taknt,  and  whan  the  foct  would  have 
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been  readHy  known  by  enquiry,  he  many  years  after, 
wards  told  Mr.  Malone,  in  ^ndon,  when  conversing 
about  the  university,  that,  •<  though  hb  made  no  great 
figure  fn  mathematics,  which  was  a  study  much  in  repute 
there,  he  could  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English  bet- 
ter than  lany  of  them.*'  To  ihb  date  is  assigned  the 
translation  fhim  Macroblas,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  (iTfid^)  of  the  Bnquiry  into  Polite  Learning  In 
Europe,  ft  is  likewise  believed,  that  at  this  time  was 
sketched  the  tale  of  the  «<  Double  Transformation,"  whidi 
appears  in  his  works,  commencing, — 

«  Secluded  from  domestic  stri^ 
Jack  Bookworm  lad  a  college  life: 
A  fellowship  at  -twenty-five 
Made  Uyn  the  happiest  nan  alive. 
He  drank  his  gUss  and  cracked  hie  joke, 
And  freshmen  wondered  as  he  spoke." 

For  in  the  original  draugjht  the  following  allusion,  after- 
wards omitted,  occurs  to  the  adventure  for  which  he 
received  the  public  admonitiota — 

^  And  told  the  tales  oft  told  bofore. 
Of  baiUff$  pumped  and  pr^cttrt  Ht^ 
At  college  bow  he  showed  his  wit.'* 

At  the  period  of  quitting  college  and  selling  his  boohs, 
in  consequence  of  the  tutor's  assault  upon  him,  his 
Greek  Lexicon,  no  doubt  as  being  of  some  value,  was 
among  the  number.  This  volume.  Scapula's  foKo,  the 
writer  has  every  reason  to  believe  is  now  In  his  posses- 
sion ;  the  gift  of  a  lady  whose  scholarship  is  among  the 
least  of  her  merits — whose  piety  is  as  unfeigned  as  hei 
philanthropy  is  extensive,  and  in  whom  the  unostenta* 
tious  charities  of  Dublin  find  one  of  their  most  perse- 
vering and  zealous  supporters*  By  the  account  of  this 
lady,  it  appears  that,  when  in  search  ef  a  lexicon  several 
years  ago,  she  met  with  it  on  the  stall  of  an  illiterate 
bookseller,  who,  however,  placed  some  additional  value 
on  the  volume,  from  the  autographs  of  the  poet,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  scattered  in  the  margins, 
and  bearing  every  mark  of  being  his  handwriting.  Some 
are  simply  his  name ;  others,  in  imitation  of  the  then 
style  of  franking,  are  marked  **  Free,  Oliver  Goldsmith ;" 
one  or  two,  containing  certain  promises,  more  femiliar 
to  him  than  that  of  the  assumed  parliamentary  privilege, 
namely,  « IpromUe  ft  pay,  dtc  dk^c,  Oliver  Goldsmith.'* 
All  Indicative  of  what  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  his 
employment  in  an  idle  or  amusing  mood.  Few  details 
of  the  history  of  this  volume  could  be  given  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase,  and  even  these  are  forgotten,  excepting 
that  it  bad  passed  through  one  or  two  other  hands— the 
title  page  is  wanting,  and  it  bears  traces  of  very  venera- 
ble age.  From  the  expensive  nature  af  the  work,  it  had 
probably  been  the  gift  of  his  uncle  Goldsmith,  and  used 
by  him  when  in  the  same  retreat  of  learning. 

The  poor  are  commonly  said  to  be  improvident.  And 
Goldsmith,  by  all  accounts,  failed  to  manage  his  scanty 
finances  with  the  care  that  his  necessities  required ;  an 
Imprudent  benevolence,  as  It  would  seem,  to  distraned 
objects,  proving  the  cause  of  serious  inconvenience  to 
himselt  Illustrative  of  tills  point  of  character,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward MlUs,  of  Mount  Prospect,  in  Roscommon,  his  reU- 
tive,  and  who  entered  college  about  two  years  after  bam, 
told  a  ludicrous  story,  which,  though  obviously  exag- 
gerated, may  have  had  some  foundation  in  truth.  He 
was  a  professed  wit  and  punster,  and  therefore  the  anec- 
dote probably  lost  nothing  in  the  narration :  it  may 
likewise  owe  something  to  the  whim  of  the  poet,  whose 
humour  was  sometimes  sufficiently  broad  and  practicaL 

Mills,  whose  family,  in  Roscommon,  was  opulent,  poe- 
sessing  a  handsome  allowance  at  the  university,  occa- 
sionally furnished  his  relative  with  small  supplies,  and 
frequently  invited  him  to  breakfast.  Oo  being  sum- 
moned, on  one  occasion,  to  this  repast,  he  declared  from 
within,  to  the  messenger,  his  Inability  to  rise,  and  that, 
to  enable  him  to  do  so,  they  must  couie  to  his  asslst*nce, 
by  forcing  open  the  door.  This'lvas  accordingly  done 
by  Mills;  who  found  hb  cousin,  not  on  his  bed,  but 
literally  in  it,  having  rif^  part  of  the  ticking  and  im- 
mersed himself  in  the  feathers — ^firom  which  situation,  as 

*  Miss  K f  whose  name  the  writer  would  have 

pleasure  in  giving  at  length,  were  he  not  apprehensive 
of  ofiendlngthat  female  reserve  which  frequently  renders 
us  unable  tp  bestow,  by  name,  due  praise  on  the  greatest 
benefectoTs  of  our  species. 


alleged,  he  found  dilBcuky  in  extricating  himself.  By 
his  own  account,  in  explanation  of  this  strange  scene, 
after  the  merriment  which  it  occasioned  had  subsided,  it 
it  appeared  that,  while  strolling  in  the  suburbs,  the  pre- 
ceding Evening,  he  met  a  poor  woman  with  five  children, 
who  toU  a  pitiful  stoiy  of  her  husband  being  in  the 
hospiul,  and  herself  and  of&pring  destitute  of  food,  and 
of  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  night;  and  that,  being  from 
the  country,  they  knew  no  person  to  whom,  under  such 
drcumsunces,  they  could  apply  weth  hope  of  relief. 
The  appeal,  to  one  of  his  sensitive  disposition,  was  irre- 
sistible ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  no  money.  In  this 
situation,  he  brought  her  to  the  college  gate,  sent  out  his 
blankets  to  cover  the  wretched  group,  and  part  of  hfii 
clothes,  in  order  to  sell  for  their  present  subsistence— 
and,  finding  himself  cold  during  the  night,  from  want  of 
the  usual  covering,  had  hit  upon  the  expedient  juit 
related,  for  supplying  the  place  of  his  blankets. 

The  substance  of  this  story  will  scarcely  be  thought 
improbable,  when  we  know  that,  on  several  occasions  in 
future  life,  he  reduced  himself  from  similar  motives,  to 
equal  inconvenience ;  though  he  saw,  and  felt,  and  had 
resolution,  to  stigmatise  his  Imprudence,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  he  was  guilty  of  it  His  justice,  through  life, 
seems  to  have  jnaintained  a  constant,  though  ineftectual, 
contest  with  his  generosity ;  none  could  read  more  im- 
pressive lessons  on  prudence,  or  prastise  them  less,  even 
against  his  conviction.  «<  Frugality,  and  even  avarice, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,"  he  writes  to  his  brother, 
in  1769,  *<  are  true  ambition.  These  afibrd  the  only  lad- 
der for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach,  then,  my 
dear  sir,  to  your  son,  thrift  and  economy  :  let  hb  poor 
wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.** 
Much  more.  In  the  same  strain,  wfll  he  found  in  a  su^ 
sequent  letter. 

M  Misers,"  he  sayi,  in  an  essay  written  in  the  same 
year,  when,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  had  suffered  from  die 
neglect  of  his  own  maxims,  **  are  generally  characterised 
as  men  without  honour,  or  without  humanity,  who  live 
only  to  accumulate,  and  to  this  passion  sacrifice  every 
other  happiness.  They  have  been  described  as  madmen, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  banish  every  pleasure, 
and  make,  from  imaginary  wants,  real  necessities.  But 
few,  very  few,  correspond  to  this  exaggerated  picture ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  whom  all  these  circum- 
stances are  united.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  sober 
and  industrious  branded,  by  the  vain  and  the  idle,  with 
this  odious  appellation;  men  who,  by  frugality  and 
labour,  raise  themselves  above  their  equals,  and  contri- 
bute their  share  of  Industry  to  the  common  stock." 

Full  of  the  subject,  he  returns  to  it  in  another  paper 
of  the  Bee ;  and  the  exhortations  are  so  earnest  as  to 
impress  the  belief  of  the  most  consummate  prudence  in 
him  who  could  state  its  advantages  so  eloquently : 

**  ne  ancient  Romans,  mors  rational  than  we  in  this 
particular  (their  estimation  of  frugality),  were  very  fkr 
from  misplacing  their  admiration  or  praise.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  practice  of  parsimony  as  low  or  vicious, 
they  made  it  synonymous  even  with  probity.  They  es- 
teemed those  virtues  so  inseparable  that  the  known  ex- 
pression of  Vir  Frugi,  signified,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  sober  and  managing  man,  an  honeat  man,  and  a 
man  of  substance."  Not  yet  satisfied  with  admonitions, 
meant  to  impress  bis  convictions  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, he  recurs  a  fourth  time  to  the  same  theme,  which 
seems  at  this  period  to  have  poesessed  his  mind,  in  the 
spirit  of  determined  economy  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  his  sentiments  at  length  h^re.  Were  not  prind- 
pie  and  practice  contantly  seen  at  variance  in  the  condudt 
of  the  wisest  men,  it  would  be  difikult  to  concdve  hoar 
such  a  man  could  be  Improvident 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Mr.  Malone  first  ascer- 
tained the  date,  from  the  communication  of  Dr.  Wilson; 
but,  on  subsequent  search  being  made,  the  oflkial  docu- 
ment could  not  be  found :  doubts  were  consequently 
entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  and  belief 
generally  expressed,  that  he  had  never  taken  a  degree  at 
all — though,  it  now  appears,  without  cause. 

His  name  was  fiiM  found,  by  the  present  writer.  In 
the  list  of  such  as  had  right  of  access  to  the  college 
library,  to  which,  by  the  rules,  graduates  only  are  admis- 
sible, and  who,  previous  to  admission,  write  their  namea 
in  a  volume  kept  for  that  purpose.  Pursuing  the  en- 
quiry, by  permission  of  the  college  authorities,  he  waa 
showu  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phibbs,  the  registrar,  the  original 
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record — where,  in  this  his  $nsl  oonnection  with  the 
university,  his  name  appears  last  upon  thfe  list  of  those 
who  acquired  a  similar  degree  on  the  same  day,  as  it  is 
last  in  the  list  of  sizers  on  the  day  of  entering  it. 

Misled  by  hasty  examination  of  the  records,  Pr.  Wil- 
son, in  the  oommanication  to  Malone,  already  mentioned, 
concluded  that  the  degree  had  been  obtained  two  years 
after  the  regular  time ;  but  this  is  likewise  a  misUka. 
On  reference  to  dates,  it  will  be  found  that  his  period  of 
lesidenoe  was  no  more  than  four  years ;  and  on  further 
enquiry  of  the  heads  of  the  university,  they  agreed  that 
he  had  been  admitted  in  due  course. 

The  attainment  of  this  distinction,  all  that  he  now 
expected  or  sought  from  his  college,  caused  a  sjieedy 
return  to  the  country — not  indisposed  to  quit  a  scene  of 
which  the  mortifications,  in  his  estimate,  counterbalanced 
•erne  of  the  advantages.  His  career  while  there  was 
censidered,  at  home,  a  failure.  His  father  had  lived  to 
witness  only  a  partial  frustration  of  his  hopes;  and 
although  Mr.  Constantine,  as  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lawder, 
very  well  remembered,  still  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his 
talents,  it  was  otherwise  with  many  of  his  nearest  con- 
Bections — ^who,  from  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his 
mother,  left  nearly  destitute  herself;  found  their  generosity 
occasionally  taxed  for  hb  support  ^  Te  this  feeling  there 
is  obvious  allusion,  as  Mrs.  Hodson  admowledged,  in 
one  of  the  papers  in  the  *<  Citizen  of  the  World,"  where, 
under  the  character  of  the  Man  in  Black,  he  adverts,  with 
characteristic  love  of  family  history,  to  thb  period  of  his 
lift,  and  to  his  distaste  for  mathetnatics : 

«  The  first  opportunity  he  (his  father)  had  ef  finding 
his  expectations  disappointed,  was  in  the  middling  figure 
I  made  at  the  university.  He  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  soon  see  roe  rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in 
literary  repuution,  but  was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  His  disappointment  might 
have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  overrated  my 
talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical  reason- 
ings, at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet 
unsatisfied,  were  more  eager  after  new  objects  than  de- 
sirous of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew.  This  however 
did  not  please  my  tutors,  who  observed,  indeed,  that  I 
was  a  little  dull ;  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  that 
I  seemed  to  be  very  good-natured^  and  had  no  harm 
in  me." 

To  this  very  amiable  father,  the  son,  by  his  power  in 
the  delineation  of  character,  has  given  celebrity  in  three 
of  his  sketches ;  one  in  the  paper  just  quoted ;  a  second 
in  Dr.  Primrose,  in  the  <*  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;"  and  a 
third,  as  the  family  always  stated,  in  reference  to  his 
spiritual  character,  in  the  Preacher  in  the  **  Deserted 
Village."  Each  has  peculiarities  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  other,  yet  touched  so  skilfully  that,  with  some  varia- 
tion, they  cannot  be  said  to  offer  a  contradiction.  By 
traditional  notices  gleaned  from  his  descendants  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  before  all  who  had  known  him  per- 
sonally had  passed  away,  he  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  that  numerous  class  in  Ireland  who,  with  very  warm 
hearts,  want  counterbalancing  discretion  to  keep  within 
the  rules  of  necessary  prudence ;  who  are  benevolent  as 
much  from  impulse  as  principle ;  hospitable,  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  their  families;  and  prone,  from  this 
national  propensity  or  weakness,  to  prize  the  reputation 
of  generosity  above  more  thriving  virtues.  He  was 
learned,  sincere,  of  simple  manners,  but  possessed  of 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  sphere  of  bis 
calling  and  the  rural  aflairs  of  the  vicinity;  and  to  a  de- 
ception practised  upon  him  at  the  fair  of  Athlone,  |n 
some  unthrifty  bargain,  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  story 
of  Moses  and  the  green  spectacles. 

Inattention  to  worldly  matters,  a  certain  eccentricity 
of  character,  and  inability  to  get  forward  in  life,  seem  to 
have  characterised  the  Goldsmith  race ;  for  in  conversing 
with  three  of  its  branches,  in  as  many  different  quarters 
of  Ireland,  the  remark  of  each  ran  in  nearly  the  same 
words  :-»**  The  Goldsmiths  were  always  a  strange  fami- 
ly ;  they  rarely  acted  like  other  people ;  their  hearts  were 
-  always  in  the  right  place,  but  their  heads  seemed  to  be 
doing  any  thing  but  what  they  ought."  A  competent 
authority,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  similar 
observation,  when  communicating  some  traditional  no- 
tices of  the  poet  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  the  remark 
is  said  to  hold  good  to  the  present  time : — "  Several  of 
the  family  and  name,"  writes  this  gentleman,  ''live  near 
Elphin,  who,  as  well  as  the  poet,  were  and  are  r«mark- 
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able  for  their  worth,  hot  of  no  cleverness  in  the  afi^irs 
of  the  world."^ 

In  the  sketch  of  his  fiither,  in  the  history  of  the 
«<  Man  in  Black,"  it  will  be  observed  how  tenderly  the 
son  touches  upon  the  parental  or  family  failing  of  im- 
providence, which  is  made  almost  to  **  lean  to  virtue's 
side ;"  and  in  writing  it,  he  probably  meant  to  apologise 
for  that  disregard  of  the  maxims  of  prudence  in  him- 
self, arising  from  an  overflow  of  benevolence,  which  we 
may  thus  be  induced  to  believe  had  its  origin  in  paternal 
example : — 

**  My  father,  the  younger  son  of  a  good  familyt  was 
possessed  of  a  small  living  ia  the  church*  His  educa- 
tion was  above  his  fortune,  and  his  generosity  greater 
than  his  education.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  had  his  flatterers 
still  poorer  than  himself:  for  every  dinner  he  gave  them, 
they  returned  him  an  equivalent  in  praise ;  and  this  vras 
all  he  wanted.  The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  mo- 
narch at  the  head  of  his  army,  influenced  my  father  at 
the  head  of  his  table ;  he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree, 
and  that  was  laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the 
two  scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company 
laughed  at  that ;  but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan- 
chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Thus  his 
pleasure  increased  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  he  gave ; 
he  loved  all  the  world,  and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved 


<<  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the 
very  extent  of  it :  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his 
children  money,  for  that  was  dross;  he  was  resolved 
they  shoukl  have  learning,  for  learning,  he  used  to  ob- 
serve, was  better  than  silver  or  gold.  For  this  purpose 
he  undertook  to  iiMtruct  us. himself,  and  took  as  much 
care  to  form  our  morals  as  to  prove  our  understanding. 
We  were  told  that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first 
cemented  society :  we  were  taught  to  consider  all  the 
wants  of  mankind  as  our  own ;  to  regard  the  human 
face  divine  with  afiection  and  esteem ;  he  wotmd  us  up 
to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and  rendered  us  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  slightest  impulse  made  either  by 
real  or  fictitious  distress.  In  a  word,  we  were  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  art  of  giving  away  thousands,  before 
we  were  taught  the  more  necessary  qualificalions  of 
getting  a  farthing." 

However  disposed  to  quit  the  university,  Oliver  found 
little  to  allure  him  to  the  country ;  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  his  nearest  connections  enabling  them  to 
do  little  more  than  afford  him  a  temporary  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hodson  lived  in  the  house  at  Lissoy,  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  His  mother  remained  there  also  for 
a  time ;  but  removing  soon  afterwards  to  Ballymahon, 
occupied  a  small  house,  (still  an  object  of  interest  to 
visiters,  forming  one  corner  of  the  road  to  Edgewortbs- 
town,)  and  survived  about  twenty  years,  as  would  ap- 
pear, in  very  confined  circumstances.  Henry,  the 
clergyman,  who  served  the  curacy  of  bis  late  father's 
parish,  and  whose  school  was  at  this  period  limited,  lived 
at  the  original  family  residence  of  Pallas ;  as  appears  by 
the  copy  of  a  deed  in  the  registry  of  Dublin,  stating  that 
«'  the  Kev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  clerk,  of  Pallismore,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  as  eldest  son  and  heir-at-law  of  the 
late  Charles  Goldsmith,  confirms  to  Daniel  Hodson  the 
lands  assigned  to  him  by  his  late  father,  in  lieu  of  the 
marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Catherine."  It  bears 
date  December  13th  and  14th,  1750. 

For  about  two  years,  according  to  the  verbal  account 
given  by  Mrs.  Hodson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handcock,  in 
1790,  the  future  poet  «  having  no  fixed  object  in  view, 
continued  visiting  about  among  his  friends,"  which  may 
have  tended  to  render  habits  naturally  careless  still  more 
unsettled  and  irregular.  Occasionally  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  tils  brother  in  his  school,  the  only  return  in  his 
power  to  make  for  unintermitted  protection  and  friend- 
ship ;  but  to  one  of  bis  temperament,  an  effort  of  no 
ordinary  resolution.  To  this  first  initiation  into  the 
drudgery  of  teaching,  was  probably  owing  that  disgust 
to  the  exercise  of  a  profession  honourable  in  itself, 
which  he  ever  afterwards  felt  and  hesitated  not  to  avow, 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strean;  in  an  "Essay  on  Light 
Reading,"  by  the  Rev.  £d.  Mangin.  This  intelligent 
clergyman  furnished  several  suggestions,  likewise,  te  the 
writer,  for  which  he  is  obliged.  The  name  of  Goldsmith 
is  now,  as  is  said  by  some  of  its  branches,  extinct  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Elphin,  but  several  relatives  by  the  fe- 
male branches  remain. 


althoagh  compelled  to  resort  to  it  as  the  meang  of  sob- 
sistence  when  thrown  upon  his  own  reeoorcei.  At 
Lissoy  he  likewise  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  time, 
entering  into  the  rural  sports  and  occupations  of  his 
brotber-in-kw  with  the  usual  ardour  of  a  young  nd 
unoccupied  mind.  Through  life  he  preserved  the  foodist 
attachment  to  this  spot ;  often  revisiting  it,  as  he  said, 
in  imagination,  although  restrained,  by  drcumstsoces  he 
could  not  control,  from  realising  in  person  what  meauHj 
delighted  to  retrace ;  and  indeed  a  man  of  warm  aflee* 
tions  looks  back  upon  few  things  with  more  satisfactios 
than  the  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  One  of 
his  subsequent  letters  enters  strongly  into  these  feeliogs; 
he  remembers  his  acquaintance  and  country,  he  saji, 
with  the  strongest  afifoction, — yet  stops  to  ask  why  itus 
is, — ^when  from  the  one  he  experienced  no  more  tlian 
conunon  civility,  and  from  the  other  brought  oothisg 
away  but  his  brogue  and  his  blunders  1  On  the  same 
occasion  he  alludes,  in  a  strain  of  fond  recollectioB,  ts 
the  scenery  around  Lissoy,  presenting,  he  warmly  sajt, 
"  the  most  pleasing  horixon  in  nature." 

Under  the  influence  of  similar  feelings,  aad  neari;  ia 
the  same  language  as  in  these  letters,  he  commences  oos 
of  his  essays ;  the  locality,  though  not  expressly  aaiDcd, 
will  be  immediately  obvious  to  the  reader : — 

<*  When  I  reflect  on  the  unambitious  retiremeat  is 
which  I  |iessed  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  in  the  countij, 
I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  pain  in  thinking  that  those 
happy  days  are  never  to  return.  In  that  retreat  sH  as- 
ture  seemed  capable  of  affording  pleasure ;  I  then  msdt 
no  refinements  on  happiness,  but  could  be  pleased  with 
the  most  awkward  e&rts  of  rustic  mirth ;  thought  croa- 
purposes  the  highest  stretch  of  human  wit ;  and  qwi- 
tions  and  commands  the  most  rational  way  of  speodtni 
the  evening.  Happy  could  so  charming  an  illQsion  stiU 
continue  !  I  find  that  age  and  knowledge  only  contribott 
to  sour  our  dispositions.  My  present  enjoymeats  mj 
be  more  refined,  but  they  are  infinitely  less  pleasug. 
The  pleasure  the  best  actor  gives,  can  no  w^y  conpait 
to  that  I  have  received  from  a  country  wag  who  imitated 
a  quaker*s  aermon.  The  music  of  the  finest  suiger  s 
dissonance  to  what  I  felt  when  our  old  dairy-maid  snog 
me  into  tears  with  Johnny  Armstrong's  last  Good  Nigb^ 
or  the  cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen." 

In  conversation,  he  has  been  known  to  refer  to  tbis 
spot  with  something  of  pride  as  his  family  resideoct: 
and  in  his  writings,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  idt 
pleasure  in  recalling  a  scene  where  his  father  bad  fod 
the  hungry,  and  sometimes  lodged  the  houseless.  The 
**  Deserted  Village"  points  to  the  exertion  of  thii  bene 
vQlence  in  several  points  of  view ;  while  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wskefield,"  in  describing  his  abode,  and  the  bmateslo 
whom  it  formed  an  occasional  home,  is  made  to  advert 
to  it  in  others ;  the  resort  of  idle  uid  poor  relative*,  or 
of  those  who  claim  to  be  such,  to  femilies  raised  a  litlla 
above  them  in  condition,  will  be  femitiar  to  all  scqaaisi- 
ed  with  Ireland,  in  the  following  sketch  : — 

«  As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  ofUn  had  the  travel- 
ler or  stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooseberry  wine,  fcr 
which  we  had  great  reputation  ;  and  I  profess,  with  the 
veracity  of  an  historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  cf  then 
find  fault  with  it.  Our  cousins,  too,  even  to  the  for- 
tieth remove,  all  remembered  their  afiinity  withoot  thi 
help  of  the  herald's  office,  and  came  very  frequeollj 
to  see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  boDoar 
by  these  claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had  the  bliad,  ibe 
maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst  the  number.  VLwa^ 
my  wife  always  insisted  that,  as  they  were  the  ws$ 
fe%h  and  blood,  they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  saoa 
table.  So  that  if  we  had  not  very  rich,  we  generally 
had  very  happy  friends  about  us ;  for  this  remark  will 
hold  good  through  life,  that  the  poorer  the  guest,  tbi 
better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being  treated ;  and  ai  sooi 
men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours  of  a  tulip.  <* 
the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was  by  nature  an  admirer 
of  happy  faces. 

**  However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations  was  fooii 
to  be  a  person  of  very  bad  character,  a  troubksoaii 
guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon'hia  lea^iof 
my  house  I  ever  took  care  to  lend  him  a  riding-co»l. « 
a  pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a  horse  of  small  value; 
and  I  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  bs  d«v« 
came  back  to  return  them.  By  this  the  house  was  cleaw 
of  such  as  we  did  net  like ;  but  never  was  the  family  «| 
Wakefield  known  to  turn  the  traveller  or  the  poor  de 
pendent  out  of  doors.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BtdiBM  to  take  orden— ■aNjnMhoB'Aooepti  a  tntonMp— 
Travtete  to  Cork— Kepnted  poetical  atteaipts^  Adopla  tke  pro- 
feasioa  of  pkyaic^Ediabuffli^Mr.  Ladilan  Madeane. 

GokJamith's  family,  deetrous  of  aecaring  a  reipectable 
profeadon,  as  well  as  provision  for  one  withoot  either, 
wtdied  him  to  take  orders,  under  the  belief  that  they 
could  advance  him  in  the  church ;  but  to  this  he  feh  a 
eettled  repugnance.  «  For  the  clerical  profession,**  said 
Mn,  Hodson,  <*  he  had  no  liking;  having  always  a  strong 
inclination  for  visiting  foreign  countries." 
•  7*he  real  motives,  judging  from  sentiments  expressed 
m  fotaie  life,  and  which  he  probably  did  not  now  think 
proper  to  disclose,  appe«r  to  have  been  conscientious 
conviction  of  being  unfitted  by  temperament  for  the  sa- 
cred office,  and  a  consequent  dislike  to  undertake  the 
performance  of  duties  which  he  knew  he  wanted  the 
reqoistte  inclination  to  fnlfiL  All  men,  even  such  as  are 
esdnMUe  in  many  respects,  are  not  necessarily  fitted  for 
clergymen ;  they  should  be  naturally  dispoeed  toward 
the  calling,  and  not  tha  calling  made  matter  of  con- 
venience to  their  families  or  to  themseWes.  So  high  an 
opinton  had  he  formed  of  the  purity  of  conduct  neces- 
«nrj  to  such  aa  attempted  to  admonish  or  to  instruct 
thev  fellows  from  the  sacred  volume,  that  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  life,  as  wiH  be  hereafW  seen,  when  even  requested 
to  read  prayers  in  a  private  family,  he  declined  with  the 
remark,  •«  that  he  did  not  deem  himself  good  enough." 

At  length,  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Conta- 
rine,  whom  it  would  have  been  imsratitude  to  disobey, 
be  preeented  himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  Dr. 
Synge,  for  ordination,  and,  by  the  account  of  his  sister, 
was  rejected  on  the  plea  of  being  too  young.  The  tra- 
dition in  the  diocess  is,  that  he  had  neglected  the  proper 
professional  studies,  and  that  an  exaggerated  statement 
had  leeched  the  bishop  of  hie  irregularities  at  college ; 
while  Dr.  Strean  alludes  to  a  rumour,  not  at  all  impro- 
bable from  his  thoughtlessness  and  reputed  love  of  gay 
drees,  of  some  prejudice  being  formed  against  him  from 
appearing  before  the  bishop  in  scariet  breeches.  What- 
ever was  the  cause  of  rejection,  he  does  not  seem  to 
bave  made  a  second  attempt:  the  first  he  probably  sup- 
posed enough  to  satisfy  his  friends ;  and  the  result  did 
not  displease  himself,  in  escaping  from  what  he  consider- 
ed the  restraints  of  a  clerical  life.  One  of  these  re- 
etrainte,  frivolous  no  doubt  and  boyish  as  he  afterwards 
consid«ed  it,  was  dislike  to  the  usual  dress  of  the  pro- 
feesion;  and  in  the  paper  already  mentioned  in  the 
«  Citiaen  of  the  World,"  it  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

**  Afiet  I  had  resided  at  college  seven  years,  my  father 

died  and  left  me his  blessing.    Thus  shoved  from 

shore,  without  ilUnature  to  protect,  or  cunning  to  guide, 
or  proper  stores  to  subsist  me  in  so  dangerous  a  voyage, 
I  was  obliged  to  embark  in  the  wide  workl  at  twenty-two. 
Bat,  in  order  to  settle  in  Kfe,  my  friends  advited  (for 
they  always  advise,  when  they  begin  to  deqiise  us,)  they 
advised  me,  I  say,  to  go  into  orders. 

•*  To  be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a 
abort  one,  or  a  black  coat  when  I  generally  dressed  in 
brown,  I  thought  was  such  a  restraint  upon  my  liberty 
that  I  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal  A  priest  in  Eng- 
land is  not  the  same  mortified  creature  with  a  bonze  in 
China.  *  *  I  rejected  a  Kfe  of  luxury,  indolence,  and 
case,  from  no  other  consideration  than  that  boyish  one 
ef  dress.  80  that  my  friends  were  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied I  was  undone;  and  yet  they  thought  it  a  pity,  for 
one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in  him,  and  was  so  very 
g^^d-natured/* 

The  vicinity  of  Ballymahon  to  his  usual  places  of 
lesidence,  carried  him  frequently  thither,  to  enjoy  such 
society  aa  a  small  .town  in  a  mde  district  of  country 
aflbrded.  The  province  of  Connaught  and  its  borders 
bave  been  always  considered,  even  in  Ireland,  backward 
and  anpromising ;  the  land  in  many  places  for  miles  to- 
gether, sterile ;  cultivation  where  it  exists  imperfect ;  the 
bouses  of  the  ^ntry  fewer  in  number,  and  more  widely 
acattered  than  in  the  other  {Provinces ;  and  the  people 
lees  advanced  in  the  arts,  comforts,  and  knowledge  of 
dvilieed  life.  There  were,  at  the  period  in  question,  still 
more  traces  of  Celtic  manners  and  peculiarities  among 
tbem  than  at  present ;  much  simplicity,  hospitality,  and 
pride,  mingled  with  habits  of  a  ruder  kind.  Utile  inter- 
course with  strangers,  defective  education,  and  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  of  literature.  He  adverts 
to  the  state  of  sode^  as  he  found  it,  in  one  ef  his  let^ 


ters;  enquiring  why  •'be  ahouki  be  fond  of  a  spot 
where  the  country  is  not  fine,  and  the  company  not 
good ;  where  vivacity  is  supported  by  some  humble 
cousin  who  has  just  folly  enough  to  earn  his  dinner ; 
and  where  more  money  has  been  spent  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Padareen  mare*  (a  celebrated  racer  of 
that  day)  in  one  season,  than  given  in  rewards  to  learned 
men  since  the  times  of  Usher." 

In  society  thus  characterised,  although  mingling  with 
it,  despised,  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  the  usual  pro- 
pensities of  a  young  man  of  lively  imagination,  but  des- 
titute of  the  consideration  necessary  to  guide  him  in  the 
business  of  life.  Conscious  of  the  possession  ef  superior 
talents,  of  which  it  is  said  occasional  proofe  were  given, 
and  ambitious  of  being  at  the  bead  of  his  company,  his 
companions  very  willingly  tendered  their  admiration  in 
return  for  his  efforts  to  please.  <•  George  Co 'way's  Inn," 
msntioned  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  stood  and  still 
stands,  though  shorn  of  its  honours  b^  rival  establish- 
ments, opposite  the  residence  of  his  mother,  had  more 
of  his  time  than  his  brother  thought  becoming  or  pru- 
dent Without  being  seriously  open  to  the  charge  of 
dissipation,  the  attractions  of  a  convivial  evening  were 
strong  enough  to  draw  him  from  more  sober  pursuits. 
This  inn  formed  the  scene  of  some  of  his  triumphs  over 
more  unlettered  opponents:  here' he  delighted  to  argue, 
to  exhibit  his  classical  attainmenti  and  general  learning, 
to  quote  veraes,  and  oceasienally  to  write  them ;  and 
when  they  ceased  to  be  attractive,  he  found  equal  plea- 
sure in  amusing  his  patty  by  telling  a  story,  or  singing 
a  song.  He  seems  to  have  beon  naturally,  as  he  says  of 
one  of  his  characters,  ''an  admirer  of  happy  human 
faces,"  and  with  his  gay  and  joyous  spirit,  so  long  as  he 
saw  the  effect,  did  not  much  study  the  means  by  which 
it  was  produced.  All  this,  though  it  did  not  corrupt  hb 
heart,  tended  to  deteriorate  his  minners.  It  imparted 
that  tinge  ef  what  afterwards,  in  the  societies  of  Lon- 
don, some  rather  harshly  termed  uncouthness,  but  which 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  named  rusticity.  It 
possibly  fostered  that  passion  for  applauae  also  laid  to  his 
charge  in  future  life,  yet  inseparable  from  a  man  of 
talents ;  and  no  doubt  tended  to  impair  habits  of  order, 
regularity,  and  steady  application.  From  some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  mingled  in  Ballymahon  and  its  vici- 
nity, and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  for  some 
years  afterwards,  often  cast  into  society  which  he  felt  to 
be  far  bCiieath  him,  it  is  believed  he  drew  the  first  idea 
of  Tony  Lumpkin ;  leaving  much  necessarily  to  be  filled 
up  by  comic  exaggeration  aiid  invention.  Yet  such 
scenes  could  not  be  without  their  use  to  so  good  a  painter 
of  humour  and  character ;  to  profit  by  them  is  the  pro- 
vince of  genius ;  and  in  one  of  his  prefaces  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  •*  in  pursuing  humour  it  will  sometimes 
lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  mean." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  time  he  followed 
no  systematic  plan  of  study.  Traditionary  accounts  re- 
present his  fevourite  and  almost  constant  reading  to  have 
been  of  the  miscellaneous  and  amusing  kind ;  chiefiy 
biography,  travels,  poetry,  noveb,  and  pla^s ;  Eastern 
adventures  and  fictions  took  strong  hold  on  bis  imagina- 
tion, and  were  supposed  by  his  family  to  have  occasioned 
in  part  the  desire  long  entertained,  but  never  gratified, 
of  visiting  those  countries  in  person.  But  our  own  fic- 
titious and  romantic  narratives  became  one  of  his  chief 
sources  of  interest,  first  impressing,  as  he  confessed  after- 
wards with  strong  regret,  as  if  more  than  ordinarily  per- 
nicious, erroneous  ideas  of  life ;  a  common  occurrence 
in  youthful  minds  of  every  description,  and  with  such 
as  are  most  ingenious  thf  most.  It  is  perhaps  but  a 
natural  result,  that  none  should  be  more  alive  to  such 
impresMons  than  those  who  possess  and  are  feted  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  prododng  them  in  others. 

•<  Above  all  things,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  some 
years  afterwards,  regarding  the  education  of  his  son,  « lot 
him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel;  those  paint  beauty 
in  colours  more  charming  than  nature,  an.i  describe  hap- 
piness that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how  de- 
structive are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss !" 


*  In  ridicoBng  national  characteristics,  in  su] 
extracts  from  a  newspaper  (Citixen  of  the  World,  Let- 
ter v.),  he  again  alludes  to  the  same  topic  "  Dublin. — 
We  hear  that  there  is  a  benevolent  sulwcription  on  foot 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  who  are 
great  patrons  of  merit,  in  order  to  assist  Black  and  all 
Black  in  his  contest  with  the  Padareen  mare." 


The  respectable  families  in  Ballymahon  were  not  nu- 
merous. One  of  these,  in  which  he  spent  many  agree- 
able hours,  and  by  whom  he  was  remembered  with 
affectionate  interest,  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Bryanton, 
hii  companion  in  school  and  in  college,  now  an  associate 
in  hii  pleasures,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  addressed 
several  letters  when  absent  from  Ireland,  disclosing  his 
situation  and  prospects  with  even  less  reserve  than  to 
his  own  femily.  Two  only  of  these  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  that  gentleman;  they  breathe 
the  warmest  regard  for  him  and  his  relatives;  and  in  the 
postscript  to  one  he  even  adds,  after  expressing  atuch- 
ment  to  its  members — **  If  there  be  a  favourite  dog  in 
the  family,  let  me  be  remembered  to  him." 

In  company  with  this  gentleman,  besides  their  con* 
vivial  scenes  to  which  slight  allusion  is  made  in  the  same 
letter,  he  made  frequent  excursions  on  foot  through  the 
country ;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  shootirig,  some- 
times to  fish  in  the  course  of  the  river  Inny,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  and  with  a  few  green  islets  and  the 
ruins  of  a  mill,  then  in  full  activity,  presents  a  pretty 
picturesque  scene.  Bally mulvey,  an  agreeable  house 
and  grounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  afterwards  the  residence 
fbr  some  years  of  his  friend  Bryanton,  was  a  frequent 
resort.  Here,  by  the  river  side,  he  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  his  flute ;  and  here,  likewise,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  pieces  of  water  comrauni'^ating  with  the 
Shannon,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  that  river,  some- 
times joined  or  led  an  otter  hunt;  for  (sptesking  of  that 
animal)  he  says  in  Animated  Nature,  **  With  us,  its 
young  are  never  found  till  ths  latter  end  of  summer ; 
and  I  have  frequently,  when  a  boy,  discovered  their  re- 
treats, and  hunted  them  at  that  season."  In  this  vicinity 
also  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Gannon,  he 
gained  his  only  actual  acquaintance  with  the  sesi  tribe 
as  mentioned  in  the  same  work — ^  How  long  this  ani- 
mal Kves  is  unknown ;  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  in 
Ireland  kept  two  of  them,  which  he  had  taken  very 
young,  in  his  house  for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared  to 
have  the  marks  ef  age  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  for  they 
were  grown  gray  about  the  muzzle."  One  of  the  rustic 
exercises  pursued  by  him  as  a  source  of  amusement,  was 
throwing  the  sledge,  a  common  feat  of  strength  and  ac- 
tivity in  Ireland ;  and  a  blacksmith  who  boasted  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Handcock  of  having  Uught  him  the  art,  still 
survived  about  the  year  1787. 

His  uncle  Contarine,  to  whom  he  paid  frequent  visits 
in  Roscommon,  at  length  procured  him  the  situation  of 
tutor  in  the  femily  of  a  gentleman  in  that  county,  whose 
name,  as  communicated  liy  Mrs.  Hodson  to  Mi.  Hand- 
cock,  though  not  to  Bishop  Percy,  was  FUnn.  In  what 
light  he  considered  himself  here,  whether  in  the  charac- 
ter of  tutor  or  flatterer,  is  doubtful ;  for  either  to  this 
period,  or  to  a  visit  paid,  as  tradition  reports,  to  his  rela- 
tive. Dr.  Goldsmith,  Dean  of  Cloyne,  be  is  supposed  to 
sllude  in  the  following  passage  from  the  story  of  the 
Man  in  Black.  If  the  visit  to  the  dean  ever  really  took 
place,  it  waif,  we  are  certain,  unsatisfactory  to  him ;  but 
that  some  circumstance  of  this  kind  had  made  a  strong 
impression  on  his  mind,  appears  fhftm  a  similar  notice  in 
the  stAiy  of  George  Primrose,  and  agaip  in  allusion  to 
the  situation  of  Thornhill  after  his  disgrace,  in  the  same 
Ule:— 

''Poverty  naturally  begets  dependence,  and  I  was  sd- 
mitted  as  flatterer  to  a  great  man.  At  first  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at  a  great  man's 
table  could  be  thought  dissgreeable ;  there  was  no  great 
trouble  in  listening  attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke, 
and  Isughing  when  he  looked  round  for  applause.  This 
even  good  manners  might  have  obliged  me  to  perform. 
I  found,  however,  too  soon,  that  his  lordship  was  a  greater 
dunce  than  myself;  and  from  that  very  moment  flattery 
was  at  an  end.  I  now  rather  aimed  at  setting  him  right 
than  at  receiving  his  absurdities  with  submission.  To 
flatter  tho^e  we  do  not  know  is  an  easy  task ;  but  to 
flatter  our  intimate  acquaintances,  all  whose  foibles  are 
strongly  in  our  eye,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every 
time  I  now  opened  iny  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went 
to  my  conscience.  His  lordship  soon  perceived  me  to 
be  very  unfit  for  service ;  I  was  therefore  discharged ; 
my  patron  at  the  ssme  time  being  graciously  pleased  to 
observe,  that  he  believed  I  was  tolerably  good  nmtured, 
and  had  not  the  least  harm  in  me." 

In  the  femily  of  Mr.  FUnn  he  remained  about  a  year, 
and  becoming  tired  ef  the  confinement  consequent  en 
the  situation,  quitted  it  with  the  determination  to  go 
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rRicnns  hvm  p?<  gplppmit^. 


ftbroad,  Sach  wu  Mn.  Hodson's  accoant  to  BUbop 
Percy.  Her  verbal  statemeDt  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handcockt 
in  1790,  attributes  his  immediate  removal  to  an  alterca- 
tion with  one  of  the  family,  in  consequence  of  sitting 
down  to  cards  on  the  receipt  of  his  salary,  and  by  a  train 
of  ill  luck,  or,  as  he  did  not  hesiute  to  say,  by  unfair 
play,  losing  the  sum  that  had  been  paid  him.  Securing, 
however,  according  to  her  account,  though  it  does  not 
appear  from  what  quarter,  about  thirty  pounds  and  a 
good  horse,  he  quitted  the  country,  none  of  his  family 
knew  whither. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  unexpectedly  returned, 
destitute  of  money  or  the  horse  on  which  he  set  out,  but 
provided  with  an  inferior  animal  facetiously  denominated 
by  him  Fiddleback.  In  reply  to  the  anxious  enquiries 
of  his  friends,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  his  ad- 
▼entures ;  first  verbally,  and  then  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
who  had  expressed  some  doubts  of  its  truth,  and  to  whom 
he  said  with  characteristic  simplicity  on  observing  her 
coolness,  **  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  after  having  strug- 
gled so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
more  rejoiced  to  see  me.*' 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  not  to  be  found ;  but  a 
copy  seems  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hod- 
son,  who  communicated  the  material  facts  in  the  memo- 
randa furnished  of  the  early  portion  of  her  brother's  life. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  who  holds 
the  original  manuscript  memoir,  and  was  probably  sent 
by  her'  at  a  subsequent  period. 

**  M^  dear  mother, — If  you  will  sit  down  and  cahnly 
listen  to  what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every 
one  of  those  many  questions  you  have  asked  me.  I 
went  to  Cork  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you  prize 
so  much  higher  than  Fiddleback,  into  cash,  took  my 
passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  America,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  paid  the  captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the  other 
expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you  know, 
mother,  that  I  could  not  command  tho  elements.  My 
misfortune  was,  that  when  the  wind  served  I  happened 
to  be  with  a  party  in  the  country,  and  my  friend  the 
captain  never  enquired  after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much 
indiffisrence  as  if  I  had  been  on  board.  The  remainder 
of  my  time  I  employed  in  the  city  and  its  environs, 
Tiewing  eveiy  thing  curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can 
starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pockeL 

"  Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began 
to  think  of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left 
behind  me,  and  so  bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddleback 
and  bade  adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket.  This  to  be  sure  was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for 
man  and  horse  towards  a  journey  of  above  an  hundred 
miles ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I  knew  I  must  fiad 
friends  on  the  road. 

"  I  recollected  particularly  an  old  tnd  £uthful  acquaints 
ance  I  made  at  college,  who  had  often  and  earnestly 
pressed  me  to  spend  a  summer  with  him,  and  he  lived 
but  eight  miles  from  Cork.*  This  circumstance  of  vici- 
nity he  would  expatiate  on  to  me  with  particular  empha- 
sis.— *•  We  shall,'  say«  he,  *  enjoy  the  delights  of  both 
dty  and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my  stable  and 
my  purse.' 

"  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in 
tears,  who  tok)  me  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a 
debt  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children 
most  now  starve,  bereaved  as  they  wer6  of  his  industry, 
which  had  been  their  only  support.  I  thought  myself  at 
home,  being  not  far  from  my  good  friend's  house,  and 
therefore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store;  and 
pray,  mother,  ought  I  cot  to  have  given  her  the  otheT 
half  crown,  for  what  she  got  would  be  of  little  use  tci 
her  ! — However,  I  soon  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  m}' 
afiectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  hug« 
mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and  would  have  torn  me  to 
pieces,  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman  whQse  coun- 
tenance was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog ;  yet  she 
with  great  humanity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this 
Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  cariy  up  my  name  to 
her  master. 

•*  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend, 
who  was  then  recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
came  down  in  his  night-cap,  night-gown  and  slippers, 

*  Almost  the  exact  distance  of  Cloyne ;  but  had  this 
been  the  reported  visit  to  the  dean,  we  should  probably 
have  hdd  t^  mare  distinct  due  to  the  fact. 


and  embraced  me  witl^  the  most  cord^welpome,  showed 
me  in,  and  after  giving^  me  a  histoiy  of  his  indisposition, 
assured  me  that  he  considered  himself  peculiarly  forto- 
nate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved  on 
the  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things, 
contribute  to  perfect  Ids  recovery,  I  now  repented  sorely 
I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half  crown, 
as  I  thought  all  my  bills  of  humani^  would  be  punctually 
answered  by  this  worthy  man.  I  revealed  to  him  my 
whole  soul;  I  opcfued  to  him  all  my  distresses;  and 
freely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half  crown  in  my  pocket, 
but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the  stem, 
I  considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospiteble  har- 
bour. He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the  room, 
robbing  his  hands,  as  one  in  deep  study.  This  I  im- 
puted to  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which 
increased  my  esteem  for  him,  and  as  that  increased  I 
gave  the  most  favourable  interpretation  to  his  silence.  I 
construed  it  into-delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded 
to  wound  my  pride  bjr  expressing  his  commiseration  in 
words,  leaving  his  generous  conduct*  to  speak  for  itself. 

**  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and 
as  I  had  eaten  no  breakfast*  tnd  as  my  spirito  were  raised, 
my  appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At 
length  the  old  woman  came  into  the  room,  with  two 
plates,  one  spoon,  sikI  a  dir^  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon 
the  table.  This  appearance,  without  increasing  my 
spirits,  did  not  diminish  my  appetife.  My  protectress 
soon  returned  with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porrin- 
ger of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the 
heel  of  an  old  cheese,  all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My 
friend  apologised,  that  his  illness  obliged  him  to  live  on 
slops,  and  that  better  fane  was  not  in  the  house ;  observ- 
ing at  the  same  tim^,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the 
most  healthful — and  at  mght  o'clock  he  again  recom- 
mended a  regular  life,  declaring  that  for  hb  part  he 
would  lie  down  vnth  the  lamb  and  rioe  loUh  the  lark. 
My  hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I 
wisl^ed  for  another  slice  of  the  loaf^  but  was  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  without  even  that  refreshment. 

**  The  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received,  made  me 
resolve  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  next 
morning  when  I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my 
resolution;  he  rather  commended  my  design,  adding 
some  Tory  sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  'To  be 
sure,'  said  he,  <  the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your 
mother,  the  more  you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other 
friends ;  and  possibly  they  are  already  afiiicted  at  hearing 
of  this  foolish  expedition  you  have  made.'  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  softening  such 
a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  tho  tale  of  rny  distress, 
and  asking  *  How  he  thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hun- 
dred miles  upon  one  half-crown  V  I  begged  to  borrow 
a  single  guinea,  which  I  assured  him  shoukl  be  repaid, 
with  thanks.  *  And  you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  <  it  is  no  more 
than  I  have  often  done  for  you.  To  which  he  firmly 
answered,  *  Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  I  have  paid  you  all  you  ever  lent 
mo,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  me  bare  of  cash. 
But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conveyance  for  you  : 
sell  your  horse,  and  I  will  furnish  you  a  much  better  one 
to  ride  on.'  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and  begged 
to  see  the  nag — on^which  he  led  me  to  his  bedchamber, 
and  from  under  the  bed  be  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick. 
*  Here  he  is,'  said  he,  <  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it 
will  carry  you  to  your  mother's  with  more  safbty  than 
such  a  horse  as  you  ride,'  I  was  in  doubt  when  I  got  it 
into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first  place, 
apply  it  to  his  pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made 
the  wretch  fiy  to  it— and  when  I  returned  to  the  parlour, 
he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happen- 
ed, to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith,  his 
most  ingenious  sikI  worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so 
often  heard  him  speak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely 
compose  myself;  and  must  have  betrayed  indignation  in 
my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor  at  law  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and  polite 
address. 

**  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me 
to  dine  with  him,  at  his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first, 
as  I  wished  to  have  no  further  communication  with  my 
old  hospitable  friend  ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  both,  I 
atr  last  consented,  determined,  as  I  was,  by  two  motives : 
ou'e,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  looks  and 
m.  inner  of  the  counsellor— and  the  other,  that  I  stood  in 
netidof  aoomfortaMadiimar.    And  thara  indeed  I  found 


every  thing  that  I  cautd  l^lsb  X  abu^datloa  without  pro- 
fusion, and  elegance  ^thout  afifectation.  In  the  ev^nlngi 
when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plentifnUj  tt 
his  nei^bour's  table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  dowo 
with  the  kmb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retiring,  oor 
generous  host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  Uoi— 
upon  which  t  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might 
go  heme  and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  bat 
that  I  should  never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  awtj 
with  a  laugh,  leaving  me  to  add  this  to  the  other  little 
things  the  counsellor  already  knew  of  his  planctble 
neighbour. 

^  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  soflSdent  to  if> 
concile  me  to  all  my  follies ;  for  here  I  spent  three  who!« 
days.  The  counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  dsogb- 
ters,  who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsicord ;  sod 
yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  firtt  tioe 
I  heard  them ;  for  that  being  th^  first  time  also  that 
either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument  since  their 
mother^s  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  dowD 
their  father's  cheeks.  I  every  day  endeavoured  to  go 
away,  but  erery  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to  ttej. 
On  my  going,  the  counsellor  ofiered  me  his  purse,  with 
a  horse  and  servant  to  convey  me  home ;  but  (he  latter 
I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my  Docemij 
expenses  on  the  road. 

««  OlITXB  GOLDSICITK. 

«  To  Mro,  ^nne  Goldomith,  BallymahonJ* 

This  story,  which,  however,  bears  not  a  few  traces  of " 
the  manner  and  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  writer, 
appeared  so  strange  to  Malone  as  to  induce  him  to  ooi- 
sider  it  mere  invention  of  Oliver  in  order  to  aniwer 
some  whim  of  the  moment,  or  divert  curiosity  from 
further  enquiry  into  the  real  cause  of  his  absence.  Hii 
opinion  is  thus  communicated  to  Dr.  Percy,  Jooe  5tb, 
1802,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  memoir  prefixed 
to  the  works. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  I  quite  forgot  to  thank 
you  for  the  entertainment  which  Goldsmith's  Life  s^ 
forded  me.  I  only  lamented  that  there  was  not  more  of 
it.  Surely  I  once  read  two  or  three  more  letters  thao 
we  have  in  print.  Have  you  any  faith  in  the  story  that 
his  sister  teUs  of  his  giving  a  dance  in  college,  when  he 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  ;  and  of  his  excursion  to 
the  coun^  of  Cork,  where  we  have  a  long  story  fur- 
nished by  this  lady  without  a  single  name  or  date ^  Fer 
my  part,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  either.  They  were 
mere  inventions  of  the  poet,  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  the 
moment  Why  did  he  not  name  the  Cork  bomoritt, 
who  ofiered  him  the  wooden  horse  1  Give  me  bol  tioe, 
place,  and  names,  and  the  genuineness  or  falsehood  of 
any  story  may  be  easily  ascertained."* 

From  a  very  cautions  enquirer  like  Malone,  such  n»- 
picion  was  to  be  expected ;  yet  it  exhibits,  perbapa,  moie 
of  caution  than  consideration  of  all  the  drcomstaooei, 
as  in  the  allusion,  for  instance,  to  the  dance ;  for  thoagh 
Goldsmith  no  doubt  was  usually  poor,  the  arrival  of  a 
supply  would  probably,  to  one  of  his  disposition,  prove 
the  cause  and  the  apology  for  an  act  of  extravaganoe. 
The  story,  if  a  fiction,  could  answer  no  obvious  pDrpoie: 
it  does  not  attempt  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  quitiiog  hit 
friends  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  to  explain  his  motives  for 
going  abroad,  or  give  satisfiMrtory  reasons  for  relinqoidh 
ing  his  design;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  b  bota 
admission  of  continued  thoughtlessness  snd  improdeoce. 
If  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  an  improbable  tale, 
the  critic  did  not  remenilier  how  much  Goldsmith'a  ea> 
reer  exhibito  scenes  still  more  strange  and  eventful,  aoi 
peculiarities  of  character  quite  as  strongly  marked ;  torn 
already  known,  and  others  now  for  the  first  time,  pe^ 
haps,  to  be  disclosed.  That  he  proceeded  to  Cork  and 
returned  penniless,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doabt;  dot 
could  this  be  deemed  strange  in  one  who,  being  then 
provided  with  a  horse  and  money,  should  afterwaids  td. 
out  and  travel  over  the  continent  of  Europe  on  foot  dei- 
titute  of  either.  It  is  possible  that  the  inbospitality  of 
his  acquaiqtance  may  be  eoiaggerated.  I'he  inddeot  of 
the  staff,  whether  literally  true  or  not,  is  introduced  oft 
another  occasion  : — «♦  You  are,  my  boy,"  said  the  Yl«tf 
of  Wakefield  to  his  son,  "  going  to  London  on  foot  ii 
the  manner  Hooker,  your  great  ancestor,  traveled  there 
before  you.    Take  from  me  the  same  horse  that  was 

*  From  M8,  correspondence  in  the  posisfliiop  of  W. 
TL  Mason,  ISsq.  of  the  Tampla. 
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ghren  him  by  the  good  BUhop  Jewel,  thit  tt€{f,nnd  take 
this  book  too  (the  bible)  ;  it  will  be  your  comfort  oq  the 
w*y.'' 

The  question  of  names  and  dates  Is  thus  fairly  dis- 
posed of  by  Bbhop  Percy  in  reply,  July  13th,  1802* 
Had -Ireland  chanced  te  be  the  icene  of  Malone*a  critical 
researches,  his  progress  would  have  been  impeded  every 
moqient,  by  the  want,  even  in  important  Ihinp,  of  what 
he  here  leemi  to  think  essential  In  a  comparatively  trifling 
matter :-» 

■*  Upon  reconsidering  your  last  obltging  letter  of  June 
6th,  I  cannot  concur  in  thinking  that  Mrs.  Hodson's 
long  story  of  Goldsmith's  juvenile  rsmbles  is  improbable, 
because  it  is  devoid  of  names  and  dates.  It  was  at  least 
Ibrty  years  afUr  the  events  that  she  wrote  the  account 
from  memory  ;  and  it  would  have  been  very  incredible 
that  she  should  have  given  dates  concerning  which  she 
probably  did  not  enquire  at  the  time,  or  names  of  persons 
whom  it  is  likely  she  never  knew.** 

It  being  at  length  necessary  to  choose  a  profession, 
the  law  was  determined  upon ;  and  with  this  view  Mr. 
Contarine  supplied  Goldsmith  with  fifty  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Hodson,  and  sent  him  off  to 
the  Irish  metropolis  on  his  way  to  London,  in  order  to 
keep  the  usual  terms  common  to  Irish  students.  In 
Dublin,  however,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  his  evil 
genius  again  prevailed ;  for  being  tempted  into  a  gaming- 
house, according  to  traditionary  accounts,  by  a  Roscom- 
mon acquaintance,  no  inconsiderable  adept  in  the  art,  he 
was  stripped  of  all  his  money,  and  again  left  to  become 
a  bnrthen  and  a  subject  of  reproach  to  his  friends. 

The  shame  and  mortification  occasioned  by  his  im- 
prudence were  very  sincere;  for,  however  prone  to  fall 
into  error,  few  felt  more  acutely,  or  lamented  more 
•Wrongly,  when  too  late,  its  usual  results.  He  continued 
some  time  in  Dublin  without  having  courage  to  commu- 
nicate hb  loss.  This,  however,  being  at  length  made 
known,  he  was  again  invited  to  the  country  and  forgiven 
by  his  uncle,  but  less  readily  by  hb  mother ;  who  ex- 
perienced no  ordinary  vexation,  and  evinced  some  resents 
ment,  at  such  repeated  imprudences  and  miscarrbges. 
He  lived  for  a  few  months  afterwards  with  hb  brother 
Henry  ;  until  a  quarrel  arising  from  soom  trifling  cause, 
proceeded  to  undue  extremities,  and  for  a  time  terminated 
all  regard  and  intercourse  between  the  brothers.  We 
know  it  was  not  permanent ;  none  were  more  aware  of 
their  own  faults  than  Oliver,  or  more  grateful  for  the 
kindness  and  exertions  of  hir relatives  for  hb  interests, 
although  continually  subject  to  that  weakness  which, 
however  conscious  of  doing  wrong,  seems  unable  to  per- 
form what  b  right.  Thb  momentary  anger,  though 
carried  &rtber  on  the  part  of  both  than  propriety  war- 
ranted, gradually  subsided,  and  we  have  seen  with  what 
respect  and  tenderness  he  addresses  him  in  the  dedica- 
tion t»  and  introductory  lines  of  the  *'  Traveller."  An- 
other profession  was  chosen,  not  only  with  the  concur- 
rence &(  hb  immediate  relatives,  but  the  advice,  as  was 
asserted  by  the  poet  himself,  of  Dean  Goldsmith  of 
Cloyne ;  tbe  design  now  being  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh 
and  commence  the  study  of  physic 

During  the  two  years  he  passed  in  the  country,  not 
unfavourable  even  in  the  want  of  fixed  occupation  for 
the  exercise  of  a  talent  for  poetry,  he  b  said  to  have 
amused  Miss  Contarine  and  her  father  with  occasional 
specimens  of  his  verses,  chiefly  songs  and  light  pieces  ; 
and  to  have  drawn  up,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
his  uncle,  for  some  purpose  not  now  .remembered,  re- 
marks on  the  more  popular  poets,  their  comparative 
merits  and  defects.  None  of  these  were  preserved  by 
that  lady ;  but  when  questioned  many  years  afterwards, 
as  Mrs.  Lawdcr,*  by  Mr.  Daly,  she  said  she  understood 


*  The  husband  of  thb  lady,  long  after  the  death 
of  the  poet,  was  barbarously  murdered;  she  herself 
narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate,  died  in  Dublin,  about 
1T90. 

He  had  bought  an  iron  chest  for  the  greater  security 
of  hb  papers  and  money,  which  occasioned  the  belief 
among  hb  servants  and  labourers  of  its  containing  great 
treasurea ;  they  conspired  in  consequence  to  murder  the 
fkmily,  t<^  the  house,  and  bum  it,  in  order  to  conceal 
all  traces  of  their  atrocities.  Mr.  Lawder  was  shot  with 
hb  own  blunderbuss,  and  his  wife  it  was  likewise  sup- 
posed had  been  despatched ;  they  carried  off  the  plate, 
besides  about  three  hundred  pounds  in  money,  but  failed 
in  setting  flre  to  the  house.    No  less  than  six  of  the 


they  had  been  subsequently  publbhed  in  London,  and 
when  shown  the  Lady's  Magazine,  believed  she  recollects 
ed  a  few.  Age  and  illness,  however,  rendeied  this  evi- 
dence less  precise  and  salisfiictory  than  might  be  wbhed, 
though  not  wholly  without  value.  Two  of  the  songs, 
if  inferior  in  poetical  merit,  resemble  those  among  hb 
acknowledged  pieces  which  express  simply  a  sentiment, 
and,  without  vouching  for  their  authenticity,  are  tran- 
scribed for  the  information  of  the  reader.  The  prose 
piece  alluded  to  b  still  more  doubtful ;  In  an  enlarged 
and  altered  state,  it  b  supposed  to  be  the  same  printed  in 
the  Literary  Magazine  after  Dr.  Johnson  had  ceased  to 
write  in  that  journal,  and  of  which  some  notice  will 
hereafVer  be  taken. 

THB  STORY  OF  PROMETHEUS  APPLIED. 
iir»v  STBAUS*  ▲  Kiaa  vnex  ▲  kabt  aslsxv. 
Thb!  Thb  b  life!  AU  else  a  dream! 
This  is  the  true  Promethean  flame : 
From  heaven  by  daring  theft  conveyed. 
Though  by  the  prize  the  risk 's  o'erpaid. 
But  if  to  steal  those  heavenly  fires 
An  equal  punishment  requires. 
While  recent  from  the  theft  I  glow; 
Oh !  fix  me  on  that  breast  of  snow. 
Well  pleased  to  languish  life  away, 
Love  shall  upon  my  vitals  prey ; 
Nor  wiH  I  wish,  whilst  there  Vm  hud, 
Alddes  nem  to  give  me  aid. 

SONG. 
L 
Life  *s  a  garden  rich  in  trMsore, 
Buried  like  the  seeds  in  earth  ; 
There  lies  joy,  contentment,  pleasure. 
But  Hb  lore  must  give  them  birth. 

n. 

For  that  sun  its  aid  denying, 

We  no  happiness  can  taste  ; 
But  in  cold  otistruction  lying. 

Life  b  all  one  banen  waste. 

Another, 


How  happy  is  the  humbe  cell. 

How  blest  the  deep  retreat. 
Where  careful  billows  never  swell. 

Nor  passion's  tempests  beat. 

IL 
But  safely  through  the  seas  of  Kfe, 

Calm  reason  wafts  us  o'er ; 
Free  from  ambition,  care,  and  strife, 

To  death's  all  silent  shore. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY, 

WITH  TBS  9BAWIVO  OV  ▲  BBAnT. 

With  subais«on  at  your  ahrine. 
Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine; 
From  the  side  where  once  it  grew. 
See  it  panting  flies  to  you. 
Take  it,  hkr  one,  to  your  breast. 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest : 
Let  the  gentle,  spotless  toy 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy ; 
Every  night,  when  wrapped  in  sleep. 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep ; 
Or  if  dreama  your  fancy  move. 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  love ; 
Then,  in  pity  to  the  swafai. 
Who  must  heartless  else  remain, 
Soft  as  gentle  dewy  showers. 
Slow  deseend  on  April  flowers; 
Soft  aa  gentle  riv'bts  glide. 
Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side; 
If  the  gem  yoir  have  to  spare. 
Take  your  own  and  pbce  it  there. 

By  the  united  contributions  of  hb  uncle,  brother,  an  d 
sister,  (Mrs.  Hodson,)  and  their  promise  of  contlhued 


wretches  concerned  in  thb 
executed. 


crime  were  detected  and 


support,  as  she  stated  to  Mr.  Handcock,  he  reached  ^ 
Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1752,  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medical  season.  The  change  no 
doubt  possessed  much  interest  for  one  who,  hy  the  fruits 
of  his  observations,  seems  to  have  examined  mankind 
with  higher  views  than  merely  idle  curiosity,  and  who 
contemplated  the  study  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter 
with  the  more  favour,  as  it  promised  increased  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  this  favourite  propensity  by  en- 
abling him  to  turn  knowledge  to  use  in  whatever  region 
he  thought  proper. 

The  professions  of  divinity  and  law  ezclusiveiy  confine 
the  individual  who  follows  either  to  one  peopb  and  one 
country ;  that  of  medicine  has  a  more  extended  sphere 
of  action,  and  belongs  alike  to  all  countries.  The  phy- 
sicbn  is,  or  may  be,  literally  a  citizen  of  thd  world  ;  for 
there  b  no  creed,  or  code,  or  locality,  to  which  he  is  of 
necessity  confined ;  hb  calling  b  of  universal  application, 
and  seems  equally  in  request  in  all  coinmunities  of  men, 
whether  civilised  or  savage.  But,  with  this  advantage, 
it  is  not  the  fitting  pursuit  of  an '  ambitious  or  worldly 
man  ;  for  though  by  its  exercise  subsbtence  may  bo  pro- 
cured in  almost  any  plac-e,  yet  in  none,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, b  it  tbe  road  to  wealth,  and  never,  with  us  at 
least,  to  the  highest  honours ;  it  founds  no  great  families, 
ensures  no  great  estates,  and  receives  no  peerages.  The 
trader,  the  manufacturer,  the  lawyer,  and  tbe  divine, 
however  bumble  their  pretensions  to  merit,  may  by 
favour  Of  by  circumstances  acquire  tbe  highest  rank  their 
country  can  bestow ;  but  from  the  possessor  of  a  degree 
of  skill  which  may  benefit  tbe  whole  human  race,  and 
to  which  society  is  hourly  and  largely  indebted,  often  for  . 
the  unpaid  and  always  for  the  unostentatious  alleviation 
of  an  infinite  portion  of  human  misery,  such  honours 
are  in  England,  at  least  in  practice,  withheld. 

An  instance  of  the  habitual  thoughtlessness  belonging 
to  Goldsmith's  character,  occurred  at  the  moment  of  first 
setting  foot  in  the  northern  metropolis.  Having  procured 
a  lodging  and  deposited  his  luggage,  he  eagerly  sallied 
forth  to  gratify  curiosity  by  viewing  the  city,  in  which, 
having  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day,  the  approach  of 
night  reminded  him  that  he  bed  neither  enquired  the 
name  of  his  landlady,  nor  the  street  in  which  she  lived. 
In  thb  dilemma,  having  wandered  about  in  a  search 
which  might  have  been  useless,  an  accidental  meeting 
with  the  cawdy,  or  porter,  whom  he  had  employed  in 
the  morning,  in  removing  to  his  new  abode,  obviated  a 
difficulty  that  might  have  occasioned  inconvenience. 

In  this  bouse,  which,  from  the  state  of  hi^  finances, 
may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  of  the  firat  descrip- 
tion, he  also  agreed  to  board ;  and  the  economy  of  the 
table  afterwards  afforded  a  subject  of  ludicrous  merri- 
ment, when  disposed  to  unbend  in  tbe  more  socbl  circles 
of  London,  by  relating  anecdotes  of  hb  eariy  life.  A 
leg  of  mutton,  as  he  told  the  story,  dbhed  up  in  various 
ways,  by  the  ingenuity  of  hb  hostess,  served  for  the 
better  part  of  dinner  during  a  week,  a  dish  of  broth  being 
made  on  the  seventh  day,  from  the  bones — to  which 
there  seems  an  allusion  in  one  of  hb  works.  «  We  seem 
to  b^  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  travellers  at  a  Scot- 
bh  inn  :  vile  enteitainnient  b  served  up,  complained  of, 
and  aet  down  ;  up  cornea  worse,  and  that  also  b  changed  ; 
and  every  change  makes  our  wretched  cheer  more  un- 
savoury." But  having  no  relish  for  this  system  of 
management,  be  soon  joined  several  fellow  students,  his 
acquaintance  and  countrymen,  who  were  better  accom* 
nx>dated  in  another  quarter  of  the  town. 

Hb  studies  were  commenced  under  the  usual  profes- 
sors, among  whom  the  elder  Munro  was  more  thtto  once 
mentioned  by  him  with  respect,  who  then  filled  the  chair 
devoted  to  medical  science,  with  a  degree  of  reputation 
that  drew  many  students  to  Edinburgh.  Goldsmith 
probably  felt  the  want  of  previous  initiation  into  the 
elementary  and  practical  parts  of  the  art ;  for  medicine, 
unlike  the  pure  sciences,  b  not  to  be  wholly  learnt  from 
professors,  or  in  colleges.  It  has  been  said  that  he  at^ 
tended  a  course  of  anatomy  in  Dublin ;  but,  as  hb 
family  made  no  allusion  to  this,  it  b  probably  incorrect. 
Willing,  however,  to  commence  with  spirit,  snd  avail 
himaelf  of  every  source  of  professional  information  or 
discussion, he  became,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  in  that  city — a  voluntary  asso- 
cbtion  of  the  students,  which  still  continues  to  flourish 
with  increased  reputation.  On  reference  to  the  books, 
hb  admission  into  it  bears  date  January  iSth,  1763,  and, 
it  would  seem,  without  having  fulfilled  the  usual  present 
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coodition  rsqof red  from  a  new  member,  that  of  reading 
a  paper  on  a  medical  aafcject,  which,  it  may  be  very  well 
conceived  he  could  not,  from  his  recent  initiation  into 
the  profenion,  draw  ap  himielf. 

The  record  of  stodents  in  the  aniveraity  at  this  period 
being,  as  represented  by  the  authorities,  net  now  in  ex- 
istence, hb  name  or  course  of  studies  cannot  be  more 
aocurat<}|y  traced.  Chemistry  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  his  fiivonrite  pursuits ;  and  it  is  believed,  from 
the  mention  of  his  name  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  who  graduated  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1764,  and  became  known  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  latent  heat  and  other  enlargements  of  che- 
mical science,  that  he  was  at  this  period  one  of  his 
acquaintance. 

From  anecdotes  remembered  by  fellow  stodents,  who 
afterwards  settled  in  London,  and  who  told  them  when 
their  subject  had  risen  into  celebrity,  he  appears  to  have 
been  known  more  for  hb  convivial  qualities  then  the 
ardour  of  hb  studies.  He  sang  Irish  songs,  and  told 
storiea  with  considerable  humour.  It  appears,  likewise, 
that  hb  facility  of  tempci  in  obliging  others,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  common  to 
youth,  drew  him  into  occasional  pecuniary  difficulties, 
ill  suited  to  scanty  supplies :  these  were  rendered  less 
regular,  as  his  sbter  stated,  by  hb  own  negligence  in  not 
writing  with  the  requisite  exactness  promised  on  hb  de- 
parture, or  giving  such  statements  as  were  expected,  of 
hb  occupations  and  progress.  Ho  seemed  to  take  a  lead 
in  convivial  meetings  of  the  students ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  imagined,  of  preserving  the  fancied  honour 
of  tbb  position,  felt,  or  assumed  a  carele^  air  on  money 
matters,  of  which  he  himself  related  an  instance  to  a 
party  of  friends,  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-house,  when  a 
similar  frolic  or  bravado,  on  the  part  of  a  young  templar, 
became  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  new  piece  being 
announced  for  performance^  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 
the  intention  of  witnessing  it  was  mentioned  by  some 
students  with  whom  he  passed  the  evening,  when  a  pro- 
posal came  in  an  off-hand  manner,  from  Goldstoith,  as  if 
the  amount  was  of  little  moment  to  hb  purse,  to  draw 
lots  with  any  one  of  the  number,  which  of  the  two 
should  treat  the  whole  party  to  the  play.  «*  To  my  great 
though  secret  joy,"  he  said,  **  they  all  declined  the  chal- 
lenge. Had  it  been  accepted,  and  had  I  proved  to  be  the 
loser,  part  of  my  wardrobe  must  have  been  pledged,  in 
order  to  raise  the  money,** 

While  here,  he  was  knovm  to  dbplay  poetical  powers, 
bat  in  what  way  exerted,  excepting  in  songs  for  the 
amusement  of  his  companions,  no  distinct  account  b 
preserved.  Few  have  an  interest  in  remembering  such 
things  beyond  the  moment,  and  a  general  impression  of 
the  hct  b  all  that  can  be  communicated  to  the  biographer, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Whatever  their  nature, 
they  no  doubt  found  their  way  into  the  periodical  works 
with  which  he  was  subsequently  connected  in  London. 
An  epigram,  not  the  best  of  its  kind,  inserted  in  his 
works,  bears  the  date  of  Edinburgh,  1763 ;  and  of  letters, 
the  numbers  written  thence  were  inconsiderable.  One 
of  the  few  dated  from  tbb  city,  after  being  resident  in  it 
about  a  year,  was  addressed  to  hb  friend  Bryanton,  and 
aeems  in  the  nature  of  a  general  acquittance  of  his  debt 
of  correspondence.  It  exhibits,  contrary  to  an  opinion 
expressed  by  some  persons  at  the  time  of  hb  death,  of 
his  original  style  of  writing  being  stiff,  all  his  charac- 
teristic ease,  huoMHir,  and  vivacity.  A  copy,  purchased 
in  a  sale  of  miscellaneons  effects,  at  Ballymahon,  found 
its  way  into  the  Anthologia  Hibemica,  in  1793,  from 
which  imperfect  transcripts  have  been  made  into  more 
.  than  one  publication.  The  original,  written  on  a  folio 
sheet,  has  been  submitted  to  the  present  writer,  by  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Handcock,  of  Dublin,  son-in-law  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  in  whose  possession 
it  remains. 

All  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  he  knew  of  Scotland 
at  tbb  time,  he  tells.  The  design  b  obviously,  as  indeed 
he  in  some  measure  intimates,  to  amuse  hb  friend,  and 
therefore  we  allow  for  a  little  comic  exaggeration  in  his 
descriptions ;  but  the  admitted  weaknesses  of  our  north- 
em  countrymen,  their  extreme  nationality,  and  rather 
too  ardent  admiration  of  themselves,  could  not  escape  so 
keen  an  observer  of  character.  It  is  amusing  to  con- 
sider how  thb  letter,  while  it  touches  on  tbb  foible,  for- 
obbes  in  its  fate  sn  exemplification  of  the  fact;  for, 
notwithstanding  its  excellence,  and  the  scarcity  of  the 
poet's  epistolary  communications,  which  are  fiswer  in 


number  than  those  of  any  other  of  our  eminent  writers, 
it  has  been  omitted  in  the  usual  biographical  notices  pre- 
fixed to  most  of  the  Scotish  editions  of  hb  works,  for 
no  other  reason,  as  it  appears,  than  containuag  a  few 
harml^to  jests  upon  Scotland. 

«  To  Robert  Bryanton^  at  Balifmahon,  Ireland, 

«  Edinburgh,  September,  26th,  1763. 

^  My  dear  Bob, — How  many  good  excuses  (and  you 
know  I  was  ever  good  at  an  excuse)  might  I  odl  up  to 
vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence.  I  might  tell  hew  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem 
vastly  angry  at  my  not  receiving  an  answer;  I  might 
allege  that  buainess  (with  business  you  know  I  waa 
always  pestered)  had  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a 
pen.  But  I  suppress  those,  and  twenty  more  as  pUusi- 
ble,  and  as  easily  invented,  since  they  might  be  attended 
with  a  slight  inconvenience  of  being  known  to  be  lies. 
Let  me  then  speak  truth.  An  hereditary  indolence  (I 
have  it  from  my  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  prevented 
my  writing  to  yon,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least 
twenty-five  letters  more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Irebnd. 
No  turn-spit  dog  gets  up  into  hb  wheel  with  more  reluc- 
tance than  I  sit  down  to  writs ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved 
the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now 
address. 

«*  Yet  what  shall  I  say  now  I  am  entered  1  Shall  I 
tire  you  with  a  description  of  thb  unfruitful  country  ; 
where  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hilb  all  brown  with 
heath,  or  their  valleys,  scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rabbit  1 
Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived 
to  the  natural  size,  in  thb  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the 
country  presents  the  same  dbmal  landscape.  No  grove,* 
nor  brook,  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or 
make  the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.  Yet,  with  all 
these  disadvantages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a 
Scotsman  b  ona  of  the  proudest  things  alive.  The 
poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them.  If  mankind 
should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  admiration ;  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow 
upon  themselves. 

**  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results 
one  advantage  thisxountry  enjoys ;  namely,  the  gentle- 
men here  are  much  better  bred  than  among  us.  No 
such  character  here  as  our  fox-hunters ;  and  they  have 
expressed  great  surprise  when  I  informed  them,  that 
some  men  in  Ireland,  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
spend  their  whole  lives  io  running  after  a  hare,  drinking 
to  be  drunk,  and  getting  every  girl  with  chiM  that  will 
let  them.  Truly,  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his  huntr 
ing  ditpss,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotbh  gentry,  they 
would  behokl  him  with  the  same  astonbhment  that  a 
countryman  does  King  George  on  horseback. 

«*The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and 
are  lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particu- 
lar. Now  that  I  have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  say 
something  of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 
When  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end 
of  the  room  taken  op  by  the  ladies,  yrho  sit  dismally  in 
a  group  by  themselves — in  the  other  end  stand  their 
pensive  partners  that  are  to  be — but  no  more  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two  countries  at 
war.  The  ladies  indeed  mliy  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen 
sigh  ;  but  an  embargo  b  laid  on  any  closer  commerce. 
At  length,  to  interrupt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or 
intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches  upon  a  lady  and 
gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet ;  which  they  perform  with 
a  formality  that  approaches  to  despondence.  After  five 
or  six  couple  have  thus  walked  the  gantlet,  all  stand 
up  to  country  dance  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a 
partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady  directress ;  so  they  dance 
much,  say  nothing,  and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I 
told  a  Scotish  gentleman,  that  such  profound  silence  re- 
sembled the  ancbnt  procession  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
in  honour  of  Ceres ;  and  the  Scotbh  gentleman  told 
me,  (and,  faith,  I  believe  he  was  right)  that  I  was  a  very 
great  pedont  for  my  pains. 

**  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies.  And  to  show  that  I 
love  Scotland,  and  every  Wdn^  that  belongs  to  so  charm- 
ing a  country,  I  insist  on  it^-and  will  give  him  leave  to 
break  my  head  that  denies  it — that  the  Scotish  ladies 


*  Goldsmith  baa  here  anticipated  hb  friend  Johnson, 
in  the  well-known  censure  of  Scotland,  for  want  of 
treej. 


are  ten  thousand  times  finer  and  handsomer  tktn  tht 
Irish.  To  be  sure,  now,  I  see  your  sisters  Betty  aod 
Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality— ^ot  tell  (beoL 
flatly,  I  don't  value  them— or  their  fine  skins,  otefn^at 

good  sense,  or ,  apotatoe:  for  I  say,  and  will  mun. 

tain  it — and  as  a  convincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  gnat 
passion)  of  wh^t  I  assert^the  Scotish  ladies  ny  it 
themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious ;  where  will  yoo  find 
a  language  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth,  ••  tbe 
broad  Sa>tbh  t  And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  iti 
highest  purity  :  for  instance,  teach  one  of  year  yoong 
ladiea  at  home  to  pronounce  the  ^  Whoar  wuU  I  googT 
with  a  becoming  widening  of  mouth,  and  I  'U  by  my  life 
they  'II  wound  every  hearer. 

*<  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  bt 
alas !  how  many  envious  prudes !  Some  days  igo  I 
walked  into  my  Lord  KUcoubry's  (dsn't  be  surprised,  m; 
lord  b  but  a  glover),*  when  the  Ducbess  of  Himilun 
(that  fSair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  amUtioD,  ud 
her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  pasNd  fay 
in  her  chariot  rf  her  battered  husband,  or  more  properij 
the  guardian  of  her  diarms,  sat  by  her  side.  8tnigbt, 
envy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  Udies, 
who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultlesi  forn. 
'For  my  part,'  says  the  first,  «I  think  what  I  alwiji 
thought,  that  the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  is  ber 
complexion.'  *  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opiobn,'  aayi  the 
second ;  *  I  think  her  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  mocfa  oe 
the  delicate  order.'  « And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  tbe 
third  lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  09  to  tbe  siieof 
an  issue,  *  that  the  duchess  has  fine  lips,  butahe  waotoi 
mouth.'  At  this  every  lady  drew  up  her  mouth,  ai  if 
going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

**  But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicok 
women  with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  corrcspoodeooe! 
There  are,  't  is  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and'tii 
certain  they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  conpioj. 
An  ugly  and  poor  man  b  society  only  for  binMelf ;  tDd 
such  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  atraiuiaoa. 
Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  sod  oature  a  per- 
son to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  .the  Aiir.  Nor  do  I 
envy,  my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down 

*  William  Maclellan,  who  chimed  the  title,  and 
whose  son  succeded  in  establisrhing  the  claim,  m  1773. 
The  father  b  said  to  have  voted  at  the  election  of  ihe 
sixteen  peers  for  Scotland ;  and  to  have  sold  gloves  io 
the  lobby  at  thb  and  other  public  assemblages. 

f  Her  grace  was  one  of  the  beautiful  and  celebnted 
Miss  Gunnings.  Her  marriage  with  James,  foarth  Dol* 
of  Hamilton,  which  look  place  about  eighteen  mootbi 
before,  excited  much  attention  in  the  fiwbionable  worid, 
and  b  thus  amusingly,  though  perhaps  not  veiy  corredlj, 
told  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Pebrusiy, 
1762 :  <*  The  event  that  has  made  most  noise  since  my 
last,  b  the  extempore  wedding  of  the  youngest  of  (be  tft> 
Gunnings,  who  have  made  so  vehement  a  Doise.  Loid 
Coventry,  a  grave  young  lord,  cf  the  remains  of  tbe 
patriot  breed,  has  long  dangled  after  the  ekleetfVirtaooily 
with  regard  to  her  virtue,  not  very  hooouraUy  witb 
regard  to  his  own  credit  About  six  weeks  ago,  Dole 
Hamilton,  the  very  reverse  of  the  eari,  hot,  debsacbed, 
extravagant,  and  equally  damaged  in  bis  fortaoeaod 
person,  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  at  the  masqoeraJe, 
and  determined  to  marry  her  in  the  spring.  AbocKi 
fortnight  since,  at  an  immense  assembly  at  my  I^ 
Chesterfield's,  made  to  show  tbe  house,  which  is  nsOj 
most  magnificent,  Duke  Hamilton  made  violent  kxe  it 
one  end  of  the  room,  while  he  was  playing  at  faro  st  the 
other  end  ;  that  is,  he  saw  neither  the  bank  oor  bis  own 
cards,  which  were  of  three  hundred  pounds  each.  He 
soon  lost  a  thousand.  I  own  I  was  so  little  a  profenor 
in  love  that  I  thought  all  thb  parade  looked  ill  for  tbe 
poor  girl ;  and  could  not  conceive,  if  he  was  so  uoA 
engaged  with  hb  mistresses  to  disregard  sachsams,wby 
he  played  at  all.  However,  two  nights  afterwards,  being 
left  alone  with  her  while  her  mother  and  sister  were  it 
Bedford  house,  he  found  himself  so  impatient  thitbe 
sent  for  a  parson.  The  doctor  refused  to  perform  tbi 
ceremony  without  license  or  ring ;  the  duke  swore  he 
would  send  for  the  archbishop,— at  last  they  were  iw^ 
ried  with  a  ring  of  the  bed-curtain,  at  half  xn  hooraltff 
twelve  at  night,  at  Moyfiiir  chspeL  Tbe  8«t»**^  *! 
enraged ;  tbe  women  mad  that  so  much  beaoty  has  bw 
its  effect ;  and,  what  b  most  silly,  my  Lord  (Jorenliy  de- 
clares that  now  ha  will  marry  the  other." 
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and  laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself— -the  most  ridicu- 
looa  object  in  it.  But  you  see  I  am  grown  downright 
flplenetic,  and  perhaps  tho  fit  may  continue  till  I  leceive 
an  anawer  to  this.  I  know  you  cannot  send  me  roach 
Mews  from  Bally roahon,  but,  such  as  it  is,  send  it  all ; 
•very  thing  you  send  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 

**  Has  Gf^rge  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet ;  er  John 
Binley  lefi  off  drinking  drams ;  or  Tom  AUen  got  a  new 
wig  t  But  I  leave  you  to  your  own  choice  what  to 
write.  While  I  live,  know  yon  have  a  true  friend  in 
yours,  dec  d&c  dec 

«OLiTxn  Goldsmith. 

•*  P.  8.  Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compliments, 
do  you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my 
service  to  my  mother,  if  you  see  her ;  for,  as  you  express 
it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  still. 
Direct  to  me,  — ,  student  in  physic,  in  Edinburgh." 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed  off,  two  addi- 
tkNial  letters  of  the  poet,  written  to  his  uncle  Contarine, 
from  Scotland,  which  had  been  long,  though  vainly 
■OQght,  in  various  quarters,  have  at  length  come  to  hand. 
TIm  first,  which  is  anterior  in  date  to  the  preceding,  de- 
scribee the  professors  under  whom  he  studied ;  states  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  the  sciences ;  and  adverts  to  a  month's 
tour  accomplished,  or  ratber,  as  it  it  would  seem,  in 
progress,  in  the  Highlands,  reserving  the  description  of 
it,  h»  says,  for  a  succeeding  letter.  No  trace  of  this 
cooimonication,  which  we  may  believe,  from  his  humour 
and  skiU  in  narration,  to  have  been  of  an  amusing  cha- 
imcter,  has  been  found. 

«  To  the  Rev,  Thot.  Contarine. 

"  May  8,  1763. 

*  My  dear  uncle, — In  your  letter  (the  only  one  I 
received  from  Kilmore,)  you  call  me  the  philosopher  who 
carries  all  his  goods  about  him.  Tet  how  can  such  a 
character  fit  me,  who  have  left  behind  in  Ireland  every 
thing  worth  possessing — friends  that  I  loved,  and  a  so- 
ciety that  pleased,  while  it  instructed  t  Who,  but  must 
regret  the  loss  of  such  enjoyments  t  Who,  but  must 
regret  his  absence  from  Kilmore,  that  ever  knew  it  as  I 
did  ?  Here,  as  recluse  as  the  Turkish  spy  at  Paris,  I  am 
almost  unknown  to  every  body,  except  some  few  who 
attend  the  professors  of  physic,  as  I  do. 

«  Apropos,  I  shall  give  you  the  professors'  names,  and, 
as  far  as  occurs  to  me,  their  characters.  And  first,  as 
moet  deserving,  Mr.  Munro,  Professor  of  Anatomy :  this 
man  has  brought  the  science  he  teaches  te  as  much  per- 
fection as  it  is  capable  of ;  and,  not  content  with  barely 
teaching  anatomy,  he  launches  out  into  all  the  different 
hranches  of  physic,  when  all  his  remarks,  are  new  and 
usefuL  It  is  he,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  draws  hither 
aiich  a  number  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  ^orld, 
•ven  from  Russia.  He  is  not  enly  a  skilful  physician, 
hut  an  able  orator,  and  delivers  things,  in  their  nature 
obscure,  in  so  easy  a  manner,  that  the  most  unlearned 
may  understand  him.  Plume,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
understands  his  business  well,  but  delivers  himself  so  ill 
that  be  is  but  little  reg;arded.  Alston,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medics,  speaks  much,  but  little  to  the  purpose. 
The  Professors  of  Theory  and  Practice  (of  physic)  say 
nothing  but  what  we  may  find  in  books  laid  before  us, 
and  speak  that  in  so  drowsy  and  heavy  a  manner  that 
their  hearers  are  not  many  degrees  in  a  better  state  than 
their  patients. 

**  You  see,  then,  dear,  that  Munro  is  the  only  ^^reat 
man  among  them ;  so  that  I  intend  to  hear  him  another 
winter,  and  go  then  to  hear  Albinus,  the  gieat  professor 
at  L«*yden.  I  read  (with  satis&ction)  a  science  the  most 
pleasing  in  nature ;  so  that  my  labours  are  but  a  relaxa- 
tion, and,  I  may  tiuly  say,  the  only  thing  here  that  gives 
me  pleasure.  How  I  enjoy  the  pleasing  hope  of  return- 
ing with  skill,  and  to  find  my  friends  stand  inf  no  need 
of  my  assistance  !  How  many- happy  years  do  I  wish 
you  !  and  nothing  but  want  of  health  can  take  from 
jour  happiness,  since  you  so  well  pursue  the  paths  that 
conduct  to  virtue.** 

**  I  am,  ray  dear  uncle,  your  most  obliged, 
^  Most  affectionate  nephew, 
•'Oliteb  Goldsmith. 

<•  P.  8.  I  draw  this  time  for  six  pounds,  and  will 
draw  next  October  but  for  four  pounds,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  buy  every  thing  since  I  came  to  Scotland,  shirts  not 
even  excepted.    I  am  a  little  more  early  the  first  year 


than  I  shall  be  ibr  the  future,  for  I  absolutely  will  not 
trouble  you  before  the  time  hereafter. 

«<My  best  love  attend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder,  and 
Heaven  preserve  them!  I  am  again  your  dutiful 
nephew,  O.  G. 

**  I  have  been  a  month  in  the  Highlands.  I  set  out 
the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  com  I  have  got 
on  my  toe,  has  for  the  future  prevented  that  cheap  method 
of  traveling ;  so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse,  about 
the  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could 
not)  as  pensive  as  his  master.  In  three  days  we  reached 
the  Highlands.  This  letter  woukl  be  too  long,  if  it  con* 
tained  the  description  I  intend  giving  of  that  country,  so 
shall  make  it  the  subject  of  my  next.** 

Having  now  resided  about  eighteen  months  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  sanction  of  his  uncle  obtained,  to  fulfil 
the  long  meditated  design  of  visiting  the  continent,  on 
the  plea  of  professional  improvement,  he  prepared  for 
his  departure.  Montpellier,  which  had  then  some  repu- 
tation for  physic,  as  well  as  Paris,  is.  said  te  have  been 
his  original  destination.  But,  shortly  before  setting  out, 
an  interruption,  one  of  the  effects  of  good  nature,  unable 
to  resist  importunity,  or  what  he  considered  the  claims 
of  friendship,  retarded  the  design. 

A  fellow  student,  named  Kennedy,  under  the  plea  of 
great  distress,  and  a  pledge  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  his 
own  remittances,  persuaded  him  to  become  answerable 
for  a  portion  of  his  debts ;  which,  however,  failed  to  be 
discharged  at  the  specified  time  promised  by  the  debtor. 
Goldsmith  was  in  consequence  called  upon  for  payment, 
but,  unable  to  raise  the  arodunt,  was  in  turn  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  two  fellow  students  to 
escape  a  dilemma  thot  threatened  Ms  personal  liberty. 
These  were  men  of  considerable  attainments,  and  not 
undistinguished  in  their  respective  spheres  in  life.  One 
was  Dr.  Joeeph  Fenn  Sleigh,  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
quaker,  the  schoolfellow  of  Burke,  at  Ballitore,  the  first 
friend  of  Barry,  the  painter,  and  who  died  prematurely, 
in  1771,  an  eminent  physician  in  Cork.  The  other  was 
Mr.  Lauchlan  Madcane,  a  former  associate  in  Trinity 
College,  whose  career  seems  to  have  embraced  many 
changes  of  scene,  and  who  afterwards,  by  the  public 
situations  he  held,  the  pamphlets  he  wrote,  a  challenge 
sent  to  Wilkes  and  not  accepted,  and  the  party  with 
which  he  was  connected,  drew  considerable  notice  in 
the  political  circles  of  London,  between  the  years  1766 
and  1776. 

The  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  bom  about  the  year  1728,  he  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  from  a  school  near  Belfast, 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here  he  became  known  to 
Burke  and  Goldsmith,  and  proceeding  to  Edinburgh,  to 
study  physic,  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  Medical 
Society,  January  4th,  1764,  a  year  after  that  of  Gold- 
smith, by  whom  he  was  introduced.  He  afterwards 
visited  America — whether  at  first  as  a  private  practi- 
tioner, or  medical  officer  in  the  army,  does  not  appear-^ 
prebaUy,  as  was  then  not  unusual,  officiating  in  both 
capadttee.  While  in  this  country,  he  acquired  great 
medical  reputation,  followed  by  its  common  attendant, 
envy  from  the  less  fortunate  of  his  brethren :  and  an 
anecdote  is  tokl  of  him,  at  this  time,  which  Almon  quotes 
in  one  of  his  publications,  as  an  instance  of  what  he 
terms  «true  magnaairoity.**  A  rival  practitioner,  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  hb  success,  and  who  had  adopted 
every  means,  not  excepting  the  most  unfair,  of  injuring 
his  credit,  was  at  length  afflicted  by  the  dangerous  illness 
of  an  only  son ;  and,  as  possessing  the  first  character 
for  professional  skill,  Mr.  Macleane  was  solicited  to  at- 
tend. His  xeal  proved  unremitting.  He  sat  up  with 
the  patient  many  nights;  and,  chiefly  by  bissagidty  and 
indefatigable  efforts,  succeeded  beyond  expectation  in 
restoring  the  young  man  to  health — ^refusing  all  con- 
sideration for  his  labours,  and  saying  to  his  friends, 
**  Now  am  I  amply  revenged.'* 

In  1761,  while  surgeon  of  Otway's  regiment,  quar- 
tered in  Philadelphia,  a  quarrel  took  place  with  the 
governor,  against  whom  Macleane,  who  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  wrote  a  paper  distinguished  for  ability 
and  severity,  which  drew  general  attention.  Colonel 
Barr^,*  subsequently  so  well  known  in  political  life,  then 


*  No  memoir  of  this  gentleman,  who  afterwards  oc- 
cupied so  large  a  share  of  public  attention  during  the 
American  war  by  hit  speeches  in  parliament,  by  the  high 


serving  there  with  his  regiment,  and  who  waa  probably 
involved  in  the  quarrel,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  regard 
for  him  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  took ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  a  pitvious  acquaintance  exited,  as  the 
colonel  had  been  likewise  a  member  of  Trinity  College. 
Under  the  patronage  of  this  officer  he  came  to  England, 
renewed  his  aoquaintance  with  Burke,  and  procured  an 
office  under  government.  While  traveling  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  1766,  he  proved  useful  to  Barr^,  then  on  hia 
way  to  Italy,  who  became  known  to  him  through  the  in- 
troduction  of  his  first  patrons,  Burke  and  Dr.  Sleigh. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  became  successively  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Shelboroe,  and  under  secretary  of  state  for 
the  southern  department,  retiring  from  oflke  with  his 
patron  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  drawn  together 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  In  May,  1771,  Lord  North 
gave  him  the  situation  of  superintendent  of  lazarettoes, 
with,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  state,  **  a  salary  of 
£1000  a  year,  and  two  pounds  per  diem  traveling  ex- 
penses." In  January  following,  he  received  the  coUect- 
orship  of  Philadelphia :  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  an 
appointment  in  India,  where  he  afterwards  became  a 
kind  of  agent  to  Mr.  Hastings.  In  that  capacity  he 
brought  home  the  governor  general's  conditional  resig- 
nation of  office;  yet  the  latter,  with  that  singuUirity 
which  often  influenced  his  proceedings  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  took  a  speedy  opportunity  of  disavowing 
both  his  agent  and  his  act,  although  communicated  to 
the  court  of  directors  in  his  own  handwriting.  In  prc^ 
ceeding  again  to  India,  intending,  it  b  said,  to  take  strong 
measures  for  an  explanation  of  behaviour  that  seemed 
to  throw  censure  upon  his  honesty  or  honour,  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  foundered,  and  all  on  board  perill- 
ed, with  papers  seriously  criminatory,  according  to  re- 
port, of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Macleane  enjoyed  the  credit  of  being  quick,  clear- 
headed, and  well  informed ;  and  by  some  was  considered 
as  possessing  '*  wonderful  powers  ;**  an  impediment  in 
speech  precluded  him  from  being  useful  in  parliament, 
or  shining  in  conversation.  He  is  one  of  the  many  per- 
sons supposed  to  have  written  the  letters  of  Junius ;  but 
this  conjecture  is  untenable  from  the  fact  that  his  patron. 
Lord  Shelburne,  had  been  virulently  attacked  by  that 
writer  under  another  signature,  in  1767,  when  Macleane 
was  his  under  secretary.  And,  having  published  a 
pamphlet  er  two  on  the  affairs  of  Falkland*s  Islands,  in 
defence  of  the  ministry  which  had  dismissed  him  from 
office,  was  himself  ridiculed  by  Junius,  writing  under 
the  signature  of  Vindex,  in  March,  1771.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  these  letters  cannot  therefore  be  decided  by  any 
claims  put  forward  for  Mr.  Macleane.  His  private  cha- 
racter for  benevolence,  and  several  good  qualities,  stood 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  Burkes,  and  is  expressed 
without  reserve  in  correspondence  with  Barr^ 

Another  fellow  student  with  whom  Goldsmith  pre- 
served an  intimacy  in  future  life,  was  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  William  Farr,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
having  entered  into  the  medical  service  of  the  navy 
about  1760,  for  a  long  term  of  years  filled  the  oflice  of 
physician  to  the  great  naval  hospitals  of  Haslar  and 
Plymouth.  He  had  been  educated  under  the  eminent 
Dr.  Doddridge,  of  Northampton,  had  spent  two  years  at 
Aberdeen  previous  to  coming  to  Edinburgh,  possessed 
literary  tastes,  and  by  bis  manners  and  attainments  found 
ready  admission  into  many  of  the  literary  circles  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  Goldsmith  sometimes  formed  the  channel 
of  introduction.  From  him  part  of  the  little  which  is 
known  of  the  latter  while  in  the  Scotish  metropolis  is 
derived;  and  more  would  have  been  gleaned  of  their 
subsequent  intercourse  in  London,  but  for  the  habit  of 
writing  his  daily  remarks  in  a  short  hand  which  could 
not  be  deciphered.  A  few  autograph  memorials  of  the 
poet  remain  in  his  family,  one  of  which  is  the  original 
copy  of  the  dialogue-epilogue  meant  te  be  spoken  by 
Mrs.  Bulkley  and  Miss  Catley,  presented  by  himself  to 
Dr^  Farr,  anid  since  printed  in  his  works.* 

offices  he  occasionally  held  under  government,  and  as 
being  the  personal  friend  of  Lord  Shelbume,  is  said  to 
exist  The  following  entry  from  the  register  of  Dublin 
university  may  assist  the  future  erfquircr : — **  1740,  A*o- 
vembrit  lO*. — Isaac  Barre  Pent. — Filiue  Petri  mer- 
cator — ^nrmm  agene  14 — J^atue  DubUnii — Educatu9 
tub  Dno,  Loyd^Tutor  Dr.  Peiittier.** 
•  From  the  information  of  Mr.  William  Farr  Roee^ 
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The  Merad  rMeatly  diROverad. letter,  witboat  dele, 
tboofb  ^vritten  in  Jenoeiy,  1764,  or  the'end  ef  the  pie- 
Tieue  Deoember,  fUtee  bii  intention  to  go  to  Peril  in 
the  epriog,  end  to  Lejdeo  the  Mowing  winter.  Bj 
tiue  eleo  it  would  eeein  %  new  incident  in  hie  life  ie  die- 
-oloeed,  tbet  of  heving  been  >en  inmeie  of  the  Doke  of 
Hemillon;  oa  whet  oocenon,  in  whet  cepecttj,  or  by 
irhose  introdnction,  does  not  e|ipeer;  hot  it  it  evident 
1m  did  not  like  hie  petition  in  the  &milj.  In  the  letter 
to  Brjenton  from  Edinbergb,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
alludes  to  the  dachew,  with  whom,  it  it  potable,  tome 
ecqoeintenee  mey  here  been  efterwerde  formed  through 
her  Irish  coimeetione. 

**  To  the  JRev,  Tlioma$  Contarine, 

«  My  deer  uncle— After  heying  spent  two  winters  in 
Bdinburgh,  I  now  prepere  to  go  to  Frence  the  10th  of 
next  Februery.  I  beve  teen  all  that  this  country  can 
exhibit  in  the  medical  way,  and  therefore  intend  to  risit 
Peris,  where  the  great  Mr.  Farhein,  Petit,  and  Du  Ham- 
mef  de  Monceau  instruct  their  pupib  in  all  thelirancheB 
of  medicine.  They  speak  French,*  and  consequently  I 
ehall  haee  much  the  advantage  ef  most  of  my  country- 
men, as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  language, 
end  few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so. 

**  Since  I  am  upon  so  pleasing  a  topic  as  self-applause, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  circle  of  science  which  I 
heve  run  through,  before  I  undertook  the  study  of 
physic,  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
the  making  a  ekilful  physician.  Such  sciences  enlarge 
our  understanding,  and  sharpen  our  sagacity ;  and  what 
is  a  practitioner  without  both  but  an  empiric,  for  never 
yet  was  a  disorder  found  entirely  the  same  in  two  pa- 
tients. A  quack,  unable  to  distinguish  the  particularities 
in  each  disease,  prescribes  at  a  venture ;  if  he  finds  such 
a  disorder  may  be  celled  by  the  general  name  of  fover, 
for  instance,  he  has  a  set  of  remedies  which  he  applies 
to  cure  it,  nor  does  he  desist  till  his  medicines  are  run 
out,  or  his  petient  has  lost  his  life.  But  the  skilful  phy- 
sician distinguishes  the  symptoms,  manures  the  sterility 
of  nature,  or  prunee  her  luxuriance ;  nor  does  he  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  efficacy  of  medicines  as  on  their 
proper  application.  I  shall  spend  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of  next  winter  go  to 
Leyden.  The  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  it 
will  be  proper  to  go,  though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we 
hare  studied  in  so  famous  a  university. 

«  As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving 
money  from  your  boupty  tiH  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I 
have  drawn  for  the  last  sum  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever 
trouble  you  for ;  'tis  J620.  And  now,  dear  sir,  lef  roe 
.  here  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the  station  in  which 
you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised  by  most, 
and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was 
my^lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me  her 
own.     When  you but  I  stop  here,  to  enquire  how 

of  the  navy  pay-office,  his  grandson,  and  son  of  Mr. 
Bose,  the  friend  of  Cowper.  One  of  the  incidents  in 
their  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Goldsmith  bore 
a  part,  though  not  a  conspicuous  one,  was  thus  told  by 
Dr.  Farr.  The  question  was  started  in  an  evening 
associstion  of  students,  whether  it  was  probable  the  spirits 
of  deceased  friends  were  permitted  to  revisit  their  for- 
mer haunts,  and  some  ingpenoity  it  was  thought  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  brought 
forward  during  the  discussion.  One  of  the  disputants 
tailed,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  party,  for  London 
the  following  morning ;  but  on  the  ensuing  day,  unknown 
to  them,  the  veesel  was  obliged  to  put  back.  Meeting 
with  a  companion  of  the  previous  night  on  re-entering 
the  city,  bo  was  requested  to  keep  out  of  sight  till  the 
evening,  when  the  argument  was  to  be  resumed ;  ac- 
cordingly, on  reassembling,  one  of  the  most  sturdy 
opponents  of  the  question,  who  professed  utter  incredu- 
lity as  to  apparitions,  second  sight,  and  other  popular 
superstitions  of  Scotland,  was  asked  whether  his  unSe- 
lief  would  give  way  to  demonstration  ;  and  after  some 
preliminary  manoeuvres  calculated  to  excite  awe  and 
anxiety,  the  friend  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  way 
to  London  suddenly  appeared.  The  effect  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  this  boyish  experiment  was  said  to  have  been 
fainting  at  first,  and  afterwards  deprivation  of  reason. 

*  He  means  no  doubt  in  contradistinction  to  other 
continental  medical  pchools,  where  they  may  have  lec- 
4ured  in  Latin. 


your  health  goes  on  t  How  dees  my  cousin  Jenny,  and 
has  the  recovered  her  late  complaint  t  How  does  my 
poor  Jack  CSoIdtmith  t  I  fear  hit  ditordei  it  of  such  a 
nature  as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir, 
yon  would  make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before  I  go 
abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  I  shall 
cany  just  J838  to  France,  with  good  store  of  clothes, 
shirts,  Ac  dtc,  and  that  with  economy  will  serve. 

"  I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  as  Bjetter  than  as  a  companion ;  so  I  disdained  so 
servile  an  employment ;  'twas  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician.* 

**  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  from  this  country ;  and 
I  beg,  dear  sir,  yon  will  exduse  this  letter,  eo  filled  with 
egotism.  I  wish  yon  may  be  revenged  on  me,  by  send- 
ing an  answer  filled  vrith  nothing  but  an  account  of  your- 
self    I  am,  dear  uncle,  your  most  devoted 

''Olivxb  Ooldbmith. 

*«  Give  my — how  shall  I  express  it?  Give  my  earnest 
love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewder." 


CHAPTER  V. 

doits  Edlnb«rgb~Letter  from  Lejrdee—Aneedetas— Journey  on 
tbe  contineat. 

To  have  gained  the  regard  of  men  of  sense  and  cha- 
racter, who  had  abundant  opportunities,  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  students,  of  judging  justly  of  his  heart 
and  understanding,  b  proof  that  his  general  conduct 
was  free  from  reproach.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt  that 
they  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  learning  and 
talents.  By  their  assistance  he  was  saved  from  arrest ; 
and,  quitting  Edinburgh,  though  probably  not  vrith  all 
the  wealth  (£38)  he  had  calculated  upon,  is  said  to  have 
passed  a  short  time  in  the  north  of  England  for  the 
g^tification  of  his  curiosity ;  where  we  shall  see  that 
the  first  object  of  interest  in  his  eyes  was  the  beauty  of 
the  "  farmers'  daughters." 

At  Sunderland,  he  was  said,  by  his  Edinburgh  ac- 
quaintance, to  have  been  arrested  by  one  Barclay,  a 
tailor ;  and  at  Newcastle,  according  to  others,  the  same 
misfortune  occurred  to  him  again.j-  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  stories  originated  with  the  poet  himself,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  fact  of  imprisonment  upon  another, 
though  unfounded  charge,  the  mere  name  of  which  he 
believed  might  cause  his  degree  to  be  withheld.  This 
charge,  and  the  story  at  length,  is  told  in  the  following 
letter  to  his  uncle,  written  from  Leyden,  which  he  de- 
sired to  visit  as  a  fovourite  school  of  physic,  though'  ac- 
cident carried  hrm  thither  sooner  than  originally  intended. 
The  escape  from  perishing  by  shipwreck  which  it  de- 
scribes, is  another  of  those  singular  occurrences  that 
throw  an  air  of  romance  over  parts  of  his  history,  that 
nevertheless  there  are  not  the  slightest  reasons  to  disbe- 
lieve. 

«•  To  the  Rev,  Thomae  Contarine, 

**  Leyden,  (the  date  wanting,  bat  no  donbt 
April  or  May,  1754.) 

^  "  Dear  sir, — I  suppose  by  this  time  I  am  accused  of 
either  neglect  or  ingratitude,  and  my  silence  itnputed  to 
my  usual  slowness  of  writing.  But  believe  me,  sir, 
when  I  say,  that  till  now  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
sitting  down  with  that  ease  of  mind  which  writing  re- 
quired. You  may  see  by  the  top  of  the  letter  that  I  am  at 
Leyden  ;  but  of  my  journey  hither  you  must  be  informed. 
"  Some  time  before  the  receipt  of  your  last,  I  embark- 
ed for  Bourdeaux,  on  board  a  Scotish  ship  called  the  St 
Andrews,  Captain  John  Wall,  master.  The  ship  made 
a  tolerable  appearance;  and,  as  another  inducement,  I 
was  let  to  knew  that  .lix  agreeable  passengers  were  to  be 


*  Notice  has  been  taken  in  a  preceding  page  of  his 
allusions  to  the  situation  of  dependent  to  a  great  man, 
as  if  something  of  that  kind  lingered  in  his  recollection. 

f  By  an  obliging  communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bliss,  of  Oxford,  the  writer  is  informed  that  the  venera- 
ble president  of  Magdalen  College,  in  relation  to  this 

subject,  states,  that  his  tutor  at  Queen's,  a  Mr.  M , 

a  north  countryman,  who  had  known  Goldsmith,  told  a 
story  of  his  getting  into  debt  to  a  tailor  in  Newcastle, 
and  of  either  being  arrested  or  going  off  without  pay- 
ment Ati  these  accounts,  no  doubt,  originated  with  the 
poet  himself  for  the  reason  assigned  to  his  undo. 


my  company.  Well,  we  were  but  two  days  at  sea,  when 
a  storm  drove  us  into  a  city  of  England,  called  Ifew^ 
castle-upon-Tyne.  We  aH  went  on  shore  to  refresh  n 
aAer  the  fatigues  of  our  voyage.  Seven  men  and  I  wert 
one  day  on  shore ;  and  on  the  following  evening,  u  we 
were  all  very  merry,  the  room  door  bursts  open ;  entm 
a  sergeant,  and  twelve  grenadiers  with  tbeir  bayonelt 
screwed,  and  puts  us  all  under  tbe  king's  arrest  It 
seems  my  company  were  Srotsmen  in  tbe  French  ser- 
vice, and  had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist  soldiers  for  tbe 
French  army.  I  endeavoured  all  I  couM  to  prove  ny 
iimocence ;  however,  I  remained  in  prison  with  tbe  rert 
for  a  fortnight,  and  with  dtfikulty  got  off  even  then. 
Dear  sir,  keep  this  a  aecret,  or  at  least  say  it  wis  fiv 
debt ;  for  if  it  were  once  known  at  the  uoivenitj,  I 
ahould  hardly  get  a  degree.  But  hear  how  Prorideoce 
interfered  in  my  favour :  the  ship  was  gone  on  to  Bon> 
deaux  before  I  got  from  prison*  and  was  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  of  the  crew  were 
drowned.  It  happened  the  last  great  storm.  There  wss 
a  ship  at  that  time  ready  for  Holland  :  I  embarked,  mA 
in  nine  days,  thank  my  God,  I  arrived  safe  at  Kotte^ 
dam  ;  whence  I  traveled  by  land  to  Leyden ;  and  wheace 
I  now  write. 

**  You  may  expect  some  account  of  this  coontiy ;  tod 
though  I  am  not  well  qualified  for  such  an  undeittkiBf, 
yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  some  part  of  yoor  ex- 
pectations. .Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  hosb 
every  day  published  descriptive  of  the  maoneri  of  tint 
country.  Any  young  man,  who  takes  it  into  his  heed 
to  publish  his  travels,  visits  the  countries  he  tnteods  to 
describe ;  passes  through  them  ynith  as  much  inatleatiflv 
as  his  valet  de  chambre ;  and  consequently  not  hsTing 
a  Ihttd  himself  to  fill  a  volume,  he  applies  to  those  wfae 
wrote  before  him,  and  gives  us  the  manners  of  a  corn- 
try,  not  as  he  must  have  seen  them,  but  such  as  they 
might  have  been  fifty  yeara  before. 

*<  The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different  crrataiv 
from  him  of  former  times ;  he  in  every  thing  imittteis 
Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy  disengaged  air,  which  is  the 
result  ef  keeping  polite  company.  Tbe  DutcbmaD  ii 
vastly  ceremonious,  and  is  perhaps  what  a  Frenohmsn 
might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Bach  m 
the  better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of 
the  oddest  figures  in  nature :  upon  a  head  of  lank  htir 
he  wears  a  halfK»cked  narrow  hat,  laoed  with  Mod 
riband :  no  coat,  but  seven  waistcoats,  and  nine  pair  of 
breeches ;  so  that  his  hips  reach  almost  op  to  his  tno* 
pits.  This  well-clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  com- 
pany, or  to  make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creatius  ii 
the  object  of  his  appetite  I  Why,  ahe  wears  a  brge  fv 
cap  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  laoe ;  and  for  every  pair  cf 
breedies  he  carries  she  puts  on  two  pettiooatsi 

^  A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  pblegmtk 
admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,everf 
woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  etove  with  coals  io  it, 
which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her  pettwosti; 
and  at  this  chimney  dosing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe.  I 
take  it  that  this  continual  smoking  is  what  gives  the  mai 
tbe  ruddy  healthful  complexion  he  generally  wears,  by 
draining  hia  superfiuous  moisture^  while  the  woman,  de- 
prived of  this  amusement,  overflows  with  such  visciditin 
as  tint  the  complexion,  and  give  that  paleness  of  vbage 
which  low  fenny  grounds  and  moist  air  conspire  ts 
cause. 

**  A  Dutch  woman  and  a  Scotish  will  well  bear  as  op- 
posiUon.  The  one  is  pale  and  fat,  the  other  lean  and 
ruddy ;  the  one  walks  as  if  she  were  straddling  after  a 
go-cart,  and  the  other  takes  too  masculine  a  stride.  I 
shall  not  endeavour  to  deprive  either  country  of  its  sbsri 
of  beauty ;  but  must  say,  that  of  all  objects  on  tbii 
earth,  an  English  fiirmer's  daughter  is  most  cbarnuo^ 
Every  woman  there  is  a  complete  beauty,  while  tbi 
higher  class  of  women  want  many  of  tfa^  reqoiaitea  to 
make  them  even  tolerable.  Their  pleasures  here  an 
very  dull,  though  very  various.  You  may  ■""*'»  ^JJ 
may  doze,  you  may  go  to  the  Italian  comedy r-«>  S^ 
an  amusement  as  either  of  the  former.  This  eeteitaia' 
ment  always  brings  in  harlequin,  who  is  genertllj  a 
magician ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  diabolical  art,  per* 
forms  a  thousand  tricka  on  the  rest  of  tbe  penoos  of  the 
drama,  who  are  all  fools.  I  have  seen  the  pit  in  a  roar 
of  laughter  at  this  humour,  when  with  his  swerd  he 
touches  the  glass  from  which  another  was  driokiDg. 
'Twas  not  his  face  they  laughed  at,  for  that  was  maAed. 
They  must  have  seen  something  vastly  queer  in  the 
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woodea  flword,  that  neither  I»  nor  jou,  sir,  were  jou 
tbere,  could  eee.* 

M  In  wiBter,  when  their  canals  are  frozen,  every  house 
it  forsaken,  and  all  people  are  on  the  ice ;  sleds  drawn 
fcrjr  bones,  and  skating,  are  at  that  time  the  reigning 
tnosements.  Tliey  have  boats  here  that  slide  on  the 
ice,  and  are  driven  by  the  winds.  When  they  spread 
all  their  sails  they  go  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  a 
mioote^  and  their  motion  is  so  rapid  that  the  eye  can 
Mticely  accomiwny  them.  Their  ordinary  manner  of 
tnveling  is  very  cheap  and  very  convenient :  they  aail 
ia  covered  boats  drawn  by  horses ;  and  in  these  yon  are 
fure  to  meet  people  of  all  nations.  Here  the  Dutch 
domber,  the  French  chatter,  and  the  Englbh  play  at 
eards.  Any  man  who  likes  company  may  have  them  to 
bistaftei  For  my  part,  I  generally  detached  myself  from 
all  Mciety,  and  was  wholly  taken  up  in  observing  the 
faoa  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty ; 
wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens, 
•titaei,  giottoe,  vicias,  preeented  themselves ;  but  when 
you  enter  their  towns,  you  are  charmed  beyond  descrip- 
lioD.  .  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here  i  every  one  is  use- 
fiiliy  employed. 

«  Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast 
lliere,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here, 
^b  all  a  continued  plain.  There,  you  might  see  a  welU 
dreMed  duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  dose ;  and  here,  a 
dirty  Dutchman  inhabiting  a  palace.  The  Scots  may 
be  edmpared  to  a  tulip  planted  in  dung ;  but  I  never  see 
a  DotcbiBa!!  in  has  own  house,  but  I  think  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox. 

**  Physic  is  by  no  means  taught  so  well  here  as  in 
Ediobuiigh ;  and  in  all  Leyden  there  are  but  four  6ri- 
tiah  atadents,  owing  to  all  necessaries  being  so  extremely 
dear,  and  the  professors  so  very  lazy  (the  chemical  pro- 
feaaor  excepted,)  that  we  don't  much  care  to  come  hither. 
I  am  not  certain  bow  long  my  stay  here  may  be ;  how- 
eter  I  expect  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at 
Kilmore,  if  I  cao,  next  March. 

<'  Direct  to  me«  if  I  am  honoured  with  a  letter  from 
yoo,  to  Madam  Diallion^s,  at  Leyden. 

**  Thou  best  of  men,  may  Heaven  guard  and  preaerve 
yoo,  and  those  you  love  I         *'  Oxiyxm  Golbsxith.'' 

Nothing  imparts  a  better  idea  of  the  philoeophical  in^ 
difference  of  the  poet  to  evils  merely  temporary  or 
physical,  than  the  little  concern  expressed  about  an 
event  that  would  have  been,  to  other  men,  a  theme  of 
loud  aad  sngry  complaint — the  being  imprisoned  a  fort- 
night on  an  uofoanded  suspicion.  His  only  anxiety 
acems  to  have  been  respecting  his  degree ;  and  however 
oonacioos  of  innocence,  he  probably  believed,  from  the 
equivocal  situation  in  which  he  was  found,  and  the  gene- 
ral attachment  of  the  Stuarts  then  prevailing  in  Scot- 
land, that  difficulties  might  occur  in  proving  it  to  the 
■alUiaction  of  the  college  authorities.  It  is  believed  that 
tsftimonials  of  conduct  and  character  from  his  acquaint- 
uce  in  EZdinburgh  were  found  necessary  previous  to  his 
final  enlargement. 

In  Ireland  a  story  is  told,  that,  being  plunged  into  fur- 
ther difficuHiee  by  the  departure  of  the  ship  with  a 
portion  of  his  baggage  on  board,  he  was  recommended 
to  follow  hcfr  on  his  release  from  prison  rather  than  pro- 
ceed to  Holland,  but  exclaimed  with  characteristic  sim- 
plicity, «  What  is  the  use  of  that  t  Sure  it  will  be  sent 
sAer  me  any  where  !*'  Another  jest  against  him,  taken 
like  several  more  from  his  own  writings,  has  likewise 
found  currency ;  that,  in  a  mootent  of  absence,  he  com- 
mitted the  blonder  imputed  to  the  philoaophic  wanderer 
in  bis  novel,  of  proceeding  to  Holland  to  teach  the  na- 
tives English,  when  he  himself  knew  nothing  of  Dutch. 
And,  considering  the  diversity  of  route  between  that 
which  he  intended  to  take,  and  that  actually  pursued, 
Bourdeaux  and  Rotterdam,  without  stating  more  expli- 
citly the  reasons  for  deviating  so  widely  from  his  first 
route,  it  may  be  difficult  to  disprove  any  story,  however . 
*l>surd,  excepting  we  believe  what  is  probably  true,  that, 
committing  bis  destiny  to  chance,  he  cared  not  on  what 
pert  of  the  continent  be.waa  flung. 

Ria  first  impressions  of  Holland,  and  the  objects  natu- 
^  end  artificial  presented  to  view,  were  those  of  admira- 
tion and  surprise.    «  A  youth  just  landed  at  the  Brille," 


*  This  description  of  the  Dutch  drama  would , 

(^  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  CoriosUtea  of  Litera- 
tare,  voL  iL  p.  165,)  not  to  be  overohaxfed. 


he  observes,*  **  resembles  a  down  at  a  puppet-show; 
carries  his  amazement  from  one  miracle  to.  another ;  from 
this  cabinet  of  curioeities  to  that  collection  of  ptctores ; 
but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise."  Extending 
his  view  over  the  country,  he  tells  us  in  another  plaoo, 
in  a  sketch  at  once  poetical  and  accurate,  that  the 
ocean — 

<< Sees  an  ampbibioos  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossonii'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.'* 

The  character  of  the  people,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
one  of  his  temperament,  is  less  favourably  estimated  than 
by  more  sober  enquirers ;  not  that  any  importance  is  to 
be  attadied  to  first  opinions,  when,  with  the  common 
error  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  traveller,  he  attempts 
to  judge  the  htrbits  and  manners  of  foreigners  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  country,  and  stamps  I  heir  deviations 
as  defects.  But  he  has  gone  further,  and  affixed  in  his 
poem  a  general  stigma  on  the  Dutch  nation,  ungenerous 
and  undeserved : — 

«  Even  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here: 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys : 
A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves." 

Viewed  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  the  people  of  Hdland 
may  appear  more  strongly  intent  on  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  than  of  fame  or  unprofitable  honours ;  but  the 
statesman  can  never  considw  them  otherwise  than  with 
interest  apd  favour,  for  services  rendered  on  many  trying 
occasions  to  the  commonwealth  of  Europe.  They  nuiy 
not  be  eminent  for  oratory  or  poetry,  for  wit  or  inge- 
nuity^ for  literary  acquirements  or  for  winning  mannera ; 
but  they  are  £ar  from  being  unlearned,  and  are  other- 
wise deserving  of  sincere  esteem ;  they  are  moral,  in- 
dustrious, and  free ;  they  struggled  long  and  bravely  for 
liberty,  and  obtained  it ;  they  had  sufficient  good  sense 
and  reflection  to  seek,  in  common  with  the  most  enlig^- 
ened  nations  of  Europe,  reformation  of  the  abuses  of 
religion ;  and  if  undue  love  of  money  be  a  vice,  it  is  at 
least  more  useful  to  their  country,  and  more  innocent  in 
itself^  than  that  devotion  to  pleasure  and  laxity  of  mo- 
rals characteristic  of  some  of  their  neighbours. 

On  another  occasion  he  conld  be  more  just.  **  The 
best  and  most  useful  laws  I  have  ever  seen  are  generally 
practised  in  Holland.  When  two  men  are  determined 
to  go  to  law  with  ea<ih  other,  they  are  first  obliged  to  go 
before  the  reconciling  judges,  called  the  peace-^uakert. 
If  the  parties  come  attended  by  an  advocate  or  solicitor, 
they  are  obliged  to  retire,  as  we  take  fuel  from  the  fire 
we  are  desirous  of  extinguishing."! 

The  Dutch  he  likewiae  preferred  to  the  Flemings : — 
the  distinction  drawn  between  two  of  their  chief  towns 
exhibits  something  of  the  superiori^  of  national  charac- 
ter which  exists  even  more  strongly  in  the  present  day. 
*<  In  Rotterdam  you  may  go  through  eight  or  ten  streets 
without  finding  a  public  house.  In  Antwerp  almost 
every  second  house  seems  an  alehouse.  In  the  one  city, 
all  wears  the  appearance  of  happiness  and  warm  affluence ; 
in  the  oth^r,  the  young  fellows  walk  about  the  streets  in 
shabby  finery ;  their  fathers  sit  at  the  door  darning  or 
knitting  stockings,  while  their  ports  are  filled  with  dung- 
hills." 

At  Leyden  he  is  said  to  have  been  less  attentive  to  the 
acquisition  of  profisssional  than  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
particularly  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  France,  preparatory  to  an  intended 
tour  through  that  country.  Phyaic,  he  remarks,  was  not 
so  well  taught  there  as  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  charges  the 
professors,  excepting  one,  with  inactivity.  Yet  the  cele- 
brated Albinus  was  then  professor  of  anatomy ;  a  labo- 
rious author  and  editor,  whose  anatomical  platea  were 
not  merely  the  most  accurate,  but  the  most  q>lendid 
things  of  that  description  seen  in  Europe.  The  chemi- 
cal professor,  possessed  of  at  least  equal  reputation,  was 
GaulMus,  and  him  he  exempts  from  the  genera]  imputa- 
tion :  with  this  eminent  person,  as  an  admirer  of  the 
science  which  he  taught,  he  was  probably  more  intimate ; 
and  of  whom,  when  stating  that  among  the  universities 
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abtoad  he  had  ever  obesfved  tbeir  stopidity  in  reciprocal 
proportion  to  tliBur  epolenoe,  he  relates  the  IbUowing 
remarks : — 

<*  Happentog  once,  In  coniwiattou  with  OaohioB  of 
Leyden,  to  mention  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  be  began 
by  complalniDg  that  all  the  Bngtisfa  students  wholen»ef» 
ly  came  to  his  universi^,  new  went  entirely  there  \  ani 
Uie  fact  surprised  him  more,  as  Leyden  was  now  as  well 
as  ever  furnished  with  masten  execMent  i»  their  respective 
profeasiens.  He  concluded  by  asking  if  the  pveliissef* 
at  Edinburgh  were  rich,  I  replied  that  the  salary  U  m 
ptofessor  there  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  tbfrfy 
pounds  a  year.  <  Poor  men  !*  says  he,  « I  heartily  wish 
they  were  better  provided  for;  until  they  become  xkb,. 
we  can  have  no  expectation  ai  English  students  at 
Ley^.'"» 

Of  the  few  young  men  of  that  description  then  rest-* 
dent  there,  one  waa  his  countryman.  Dr.  EHts,  whov 
having  graduated  in  Dublin,  had  visited  Leyden  to  ex-^ 
tend  his  knowledge.  He  continued  there  for  two  or 
three  years,  commencing  on  his  return  a  course  of  phi^ 
lesophical  lectures  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  subse- 
quently, it  is  beUeved,  settled  as  physician  in  Monaghan, 
whence  he  removed  to  Dublin  on  being  appointed  clerk 
to  the  Irish  house  of  commons.  He  £ed  in  1791.  From 
accounts  given  by  this  gentleman  in  conversation  in 
various  societies  in  DuMtn,  it  appeara  that  the  poet  vres 
oflen  in  Ms  usual  pecuniary  distress ;  sometimes  leduoed 
to  gre^t  straits,  obliged  to  borrow  small  sums  from  such 
as  could  affi>rd  to  lend  until  his  own  remittances  arrived^ 
or  other  mode  of  repayment  offered :  occasionally  he 
taught  his  native  language ;  and  aometimes  resorted  to 
play,  frequently  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  neoeasitous  ae 
well  as  the  amusement  of  the  idle  of  the  dissipated,  in 
the  hope  by  some  locky  eflbrt  of  extricating  himself  ftom 
difficulties.  Such  habits  we  may  lament  more  than 
condenm,  for  the  needy  are  alaiost  necessarily  among 
the  irregular  in  conduct;  and  it  requires  some  selMenial 
and  strength  of  mind  to  prevent  pover^  from  relaxing 
even  rigid  morality.  But  it  had  little  influence  on  hia 
good  humour ;  he  was  usually  gay  and  cheerful ;  and 
when  taxed  with  imprudence  for  risking  such  small  sume 
as  he  possessed,  admitted  the  fact  and  promised  amend- 
ment for  the  future.  In  all  his  peculiarities  it  was  re- 
marked there  was  about  him  an  elevation  of  mind,  a 
philosophical  tone  and  manner,  which,  added  to  the  lan- 
guage and  information  of  a  scholar,  made  him  an  object 
of  interest  to  such  as  could  estimate  character. 

Having  had  a  aucceasful  run  at  play,  according  to  Dr. 
Ellis,  Goldsmith  called  upon  that  gentleman  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  counted  out  a  considerable  sum,  which 
he  was  advised  not  again  to  trust  to  chance,  but  hoard 
as  a  provision  for  future  necessities.  This  recommend- 
ation he  promised  to  follow,  and  probably  meant  to  fulfil ; 
but  he  was  again  seduced  to  the  scene  of  his  former  suc- 
cess, and,  with  the  usual  lot  of  the  dupes  to  this  passion, 
lost  the  whole  of  what  be  had  previously  gained. 

At  Leyden,  from  the  information  to  be  obtained  at 
present,  he  took  no  degree;  but  having  resided  there 
about  a  year,  formed  the  resolution  to  travel,  in  defiance 
of  want  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  means.  Privstion 
and  hardship  being  habitual  to  one  so  frequently  suffer^ 
ing  from  straitened  finances,  presented  a  less  forbidding' 
aspect  to  him  than  to  most  other  men.  He  possessed 
an  ardent  curioaity,  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  constitutional 
inclination  to  look  rather  to  the  bright  than  dark  side  of 
the  prospect ;  a  disposition  in  some  degree  national,  for 
it  is  a  well  known  and  avowed  peculiarity  of  the  lower 
orden  of  hu  countrymen,  to  put  as  large  a  share  of  their 
faith  in  chance  as  in  conduct,  in  nruch  of  the  business 
of  life.  Reliance  was,  no  doubt,  placed  upon  his  own 
ingenuity,  his  learning,  and  medical  knowledge :  he  was 
young ;  his  frame,  though  short  in  ststure,  vigorous  and 
accustomed  to  fstiguing  exercises ;  he  had  learned  from 
othere  of  his  countrymen,  occaaional  visiters  at  Leyden 
from  the  continental  univeraities,  that  traveling  presented 
fiswer  difficulties  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  he  ex- 
pected in  the  chief  towns  to  find  friends  or  occasional 
remittaneea  from  home.  Something  of  the  romantic 
interest  attending  such  an  enterpriae,  undertaken  in  such 
a  manner,  is  lost  from  ittf  having  of  late  been  accom- 
plished by  several  naval  and  military  officera,  who  by 
skilful  and  rigid  economy  have  traversed  Flanders, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  Germany  on  foot,  at 
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trifling  expense,  which,  as  they  state,  had  drcamstances 
required  it,  might  have  been  leduced  to  a  still  smaller 
sum. 

A  more  immediate  encouragement  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise,  was  probably  the  knowledge 
that  it  had  been  before  accomplished  bj  a  literary  ad- 
Yentnrer  worse  provided  than  himself,  the  Baron  Louis 
de  Holberg,  who  had  then  (1764)  recently  died.  The 
outline  of  his  story,  as  given  by  Goldsmith,  shows  that 
this  example  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  fact  became  the 
model  of  his  conduct : — 

<*  The  history  of  polite  learning  in  Denmark  may  be 
eomprised  in  the  life  of  one  single  man  ;  it  rose  and  fell 
with  the  late  famous  Baron  Holberg.  This  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  that  has 
done  honour  to  the  present  century.  His  being  the  son 
of  a  private  sentinel  did  not  abate  the  anlour  of  his  am- 
bition,  (or  he  learned  to  read  without  a  master.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  being  left  entirely  destitute,  he 
was  involved  in  all  that  distress  which  is  common  among 
the  poor,  and  of  which  the  great  have  scarce  any  idea. 
However,  though  only  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  be  still 
persist^  in  pursuing  his  studies,  traveled  about  from 
school  to  school,  and  begged  his  learning  and  his  bread. 

**  When  at  the  a|[e  of  seventeen,  instead  of  applying 
himself  to  any  of  the^  lower  occopstions,  which  seem 
best  adapted  to  such  circumstances,  he  was  resolved  to 
travel,  for  improvement,  from  Norway,  the  place  of  bis 
birth,  to  Copenhagen,  the  capital  city  of  Denmark.  He 
lived  here  by  teaching  French,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
BO  opportunity  of  improvement  that  his  scanty  funds 
would  permit.  But  his  ambition  was  not  to  be  restrained, 
or  his  thirst  of  knowledge  satisfied  until  he  had  seen  the 
worid.  Without  money t  recommentkuioiu,  or  friends, 
he  undertook  to  tet  out  upon  hio  travel* t  and  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good  voice  and  a  trifling 
ekiU  in  mutic  were  the  only  financeo  he  had  to  oupport 
an  undertaking  eo  exientive  f  90  he  traveled  by  day, 
and  at  night  §ang  cU  the  dooro  of  peiuanto*  houoeo,  to 
get  himoelf  a  lodging.  In  this  manner  young  Holberg 
passed  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and, 
coming  over  to  England,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  subsisted  by  teaching 
French  and  music,  «nd  wrote  his  Universal  History,  his 
eariiest  but  worst  performance.  Furnbhed  with  all  the 
learning  of  Europe,  he  at  last  thought  proper  to  return 
to  Copenhagen,  where  his  ingenious  productions  quickly 
gained  bim  that  favour  he  deserved.  He  composed  not 
less  than  eighteen  comedies ;  those  in  hi^  own  language 
are  said  to  excel,  and  those  which  are  wrote  in  French 
have  peculiar  merit  He  was  honoured  with  nobility, 
and  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  the  king ;  so  that  a  life, 
begun  in  contempt  and  penury,  ended  in  opulence  and 
esteem."* 

When  about  to  quit  Leyden,  his  purse  being  at  a  low 
ebb,  application  was  made  to  Dr.  Ellis  for  assistance,  but 
an  eflTort  of  affectionate  gratitude  of  the  borrower  to- 
wards his  uncle,  rendered  the  supply  received  from  that 
gentleman  of  little  use.  For  having  wandered  into  the 
garden  of  a  florist  whose  productions  he  had  admired 
during  the  summer,  and  some  of  which  were  at  one  time 
raised  into  an  extravagantly  flctitious  value  in  Holland, 
the  recollection  of  Mr,  Contarine's  tasle  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  beautiful  productions,  induced  him  to  pur- 
chase a  supply  of  the  roots  for  transmission  to  Ireland. 
This  imprudence,  as  it  may  be  considered  in  a  situation 
so  impoverished,  left  him,  by  the  statement  of  the  lender, 
with  scarcely  any  money,  and  but  one  clean  shirt,  to  set 
forward.  Probably  there  is  in  this  some  error :  he  may 
have  been  poor  enough,  but  reports  of  extreme  jdestitu- 
tion,  like  that  of  great  wealth,  are  sometimes  exaggersUed 
for  the  sake  of  effect. 

Few  particulars  of  this  tour  are  accurately  known, 
while  recent  and  diligent  enquiries  have  thrown  only 
small  additional  light  on  the  subject.  He  kept  no  journal, 
wrote  only  occasionally  to  his  friends,  though  as  we 
know  he  gave  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy  verbally  an  outline  of 
his  route,  which  might  have  been  rendered  sufficiently 
complete  and  probably  very  amusing,  bad  the  requisite 
questions,  which  he  alone  could  answer,  been  put  at  the 
moment.  No  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  letters,  writ- 
ten from  the  continent,  although  several  were  remem- 
bered by  Mrs.  Hodson,  are  believed  to  be  now  in  exists 
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ence.  These  were  first  traced  to  Roscommon,  next  to 
Dublin,  back  again  to  a  different  part  of  the  same  county, 
thence  to  Greenock  in  Scotland,  from  this  again  to  Ire- 
land, next  to  Brighton,  afterwards  to  Passy  near  Paris, 
and  finally  to  England,  besides  letters  on  the  same  errand 
to'Nice  and  Nova  Scotia;  and  though  the  clue  is  not 
wholly  lost,  the  writer  has  failed  to  obtain  their  perusal. 
In  conversation  he  is  known  to  have  occasionally  detailed 
incidents  in  his  adventures,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
now  forgotten  ;  others,  and  from  his  destitute  condition 
perhaps  the  most  curious,  he  probably  never  did  or  would, 
from  very  excusable  reserve,  disclose  to  any  one.  But 
his  condition  is  pretty  plainly  intimated  in  the  expres- 
sive lines  commencing  the  Traveller  and  marking  nearly 
the  extreme  points  ef  his  journey — 

**  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  elow, 
Or  by  the  laxy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po," — 

and  the  descriptive  account  in  the  san^e  poem  of  the 
French  peasantry. 

The  only  detailed  account  probably  committed  by  him 
to  paper,  was  a  letter  to  Doctor  Radclifi;  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  who,  having  occasionally  lectured  Wilder's 
pupils  and  being  an  amiable  man,  was  applied  to  by 
Goldsmith  on  his  return  from  the  continent  for  a  favour 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  return  wrote  him  an 
account  of  his  travels.  The  letter  was  long,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  able  and  in- 
teresting of  all  his  productions.  Nothing  except  its 
general  purport  is  remembered,  the  original  being  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  house  of  the  doctor, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  street  rGreat  Cuffe  street, 
Dublin)  in  which  he  resided.  It  had  been  deposited 
with  others  of  his  letters  for  greater  security  in  the  plate 
chest,  which  a  servant,  on  the  alarm  of  fire  being  given, 
rushed  up  stairs  to  save,  but  by  mistake  seized  another 
of  similar  appearance  filled  with  books  of  divinity ;  and 
there  was  no  time  to  return  and  rectify  the  error.  The 
plate  and  letters  were  therefore  destroyed. 

Incidents  connected  with  his  own  adventures  occur 
no  doubt  in  the  story  of  what  he  terms  a '«  philosophic 
vagabond**  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  not  literally 
true  perhaps  in  detail,  but  with  such  variations  as  suked 
a  work  of  imagination,  leaving  himself  at  liberty  by  this 
arrangement  of  denying  or  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
such  parts  as  he  thought  proper.  In  familiar  moments, 
he  confessed  his  poverty,  bis  musical  efibrts  to  amuse  the 
peasantry,  and  his  disputations  at  seats  of  learning ; 
other  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Traveller  and  En- 
quiry into  Polite  Learning;  and  other  circumstances 
again,  it  is  obvious,  were  wholly  imaginary,  or  repre- 
sented differently  from  what  really  occurred.  Thus,  he 
makes  his  hero  embark  for  Holland  to  teach  the  natives 
English  without  knowing  Dutch  ;  lands  him  at  Amster- 
dam instead  of  Rotterdam;  takes  him  to  Louvain  to 
teach  the  professors  Greek ;  says  nothing  of  Leyden,  or 
of  Switzerland,  and  no  more  of  Italy  than  that  his  pupil 
embarked  for  England  at  Leghorn;  while  this  person, 
described  as  inheriting  the  property  of  an  uncle  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  said  to  have  really  been  heir  to  a  well 
known  pawnbroker  in  Holborn,  of  great  wealth,  named 
Smyth,  or  Smyly. 

He  set  out  about  February,  ^1766 ;  a  proof,  perhaps, 
of  being  better  furnished  with  resources  than  is  supposed 
by  choosing  such  a  season.  One  of  his  chief  resting 
places  in  Flanders  is  said  to  have  been  Louvain,  not  to 
instruct  the  professors  in  the  manner  humourously  men- 
tioned in  the  novel,  but  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  its 
learning  and  system  of  discipline :  for  the  remark  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  speaking  of  literary  topics, 
held  true  with  regard  to  himself,  « I  always  forgot  the 
meanness  of  my  circumstances  wh^n  I  could  converse 
upon  such  subjects.**  Here  he  was  said,  in  a  short  me- 
moir published  after  his  death,  written  by  a  person  named 
Glover,  known  as  an  occasional  acquaintance,  to  have 
taken  a  degree  of  M.  B.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
such  intermediate  step  to  the  doctorate  is  comnK>n  in  the 
universities  on  the  continent,  though  certainly  granted 
in  some;  the  records  of  Louvain,  however,  for  that 
period,  are  lost ;  the  statement,,  therefore,  cannot  be  dis- 
proved, but  from  a  comparison  of  circumstances  it  is 
improbable.  At  Antwerp  he  spent  a  short  time,  and 
likewise  at  Brussels :  in  the  former  he  saw  and  spoke  of 
a  criminal,  whose  gaiety,  though  maimed,  deformed,  and 
suffering  the  punishment  of  chains  and  slavery  for  life, 
is  made  the  sulgect  of  one  of  hit  essays ;  and  at  Maes- 


tricht  examined  an  extensive  and  well  known  cavern,  or 
stone  quarry,  an  object  of  interest  then  to  traveHera. 

In  France,  judging  from  admissions  in  worlu  both  of 
fact  and  fiction,  his  adventures  seem  to  bave'  been  it  u. 
usual  as  hb  situation,  and  they  are  turned  to  bia  uaoil 
benevolent  purpose  of  showing  the  poorer  clasMf  Id  iq 
amiable  light.  **  I  had  some  knowledge  of  inasic,*'  be 
says  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  **  with  a  tolerable  voice, 
and  now  turned  what  was  my  amusement  into  a  preieat 
means  of  subsistence.  I  passed  among  the  btrmleH 
peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the  French  u 
were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry ;  for  I  ever  foooj 
them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Wbeoever 
I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  night-fall,  I 
played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procared 
me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day. 
I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people  of  ftihia:, 
but  they  always  thought  my  performance  odiom,  waA 
never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.*' 

No  ordinary  love  of  learning,  of  novelty,  of  acqoiiiiW 
ance  with  men  and  manners,  or  of  persevering  detenni- 
nation  to  examine  them  all  as  far  as  ciicunw^ucn 
permitted,  could  induce  any  one  to  subject  himself  l» 
such  a  precarious  exielence ;  yet  we  know,  by  whtt  \m 
been  stated  and  by  specific  avowal  of  the  ftct  io  bii 
poem,  that  such  was  occasionally  his  condition.  One  of 
the  spots  where,  and  the  mode  in  which,  this  dhmoI 
skill  was  exerted,  and  even  the  degree  of  that  ikitt  » 
exactly  correspondent  with  fisust,  for  his  performance  wm 
not  first'  rate,  is  thus  minutely  and  poetically  painted;- 

«  How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire! 
Where  shading  elma  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  etill, 
But  mocked  all  tune  and  marred  the  dancer's  dull, 
Yet  would  the  village  praiae  my  wond'rons  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour." 

His  mode  of  traveling  is  agabi  expressly  intimited  ii 
a  work  of  fact :— '*  Countries  wear  very  difierent  ap> 
pearanoes  to  travellers  of  different  drcomstaacei.  A 
man  who  ia  whirled  through  Eurdpe  in  a  post  chiiie, 
and  the  pilgrim  -who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will 
form  very  difierent  conclusions.  Baud  inexpertm  k- 
quor" 

At  Paris  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Rooelle,  so  eni- 
nent  professor  of  chemistry,  who  fint  ascertained  tbt 
composition  of  the  diamond  by  submitting  it  to  coa- 
bustion.  In  allusion  to  the  scientific  tsstes  of  the  Cor 
sex  of  that  d^y  in  that  metropolis,  he  says,  in  the  woik 
just  quoted,  » I  have  seen  as  bright  a  circle  of  beeoty  it 
the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle  as  gracing  the  coortrf 
Versailles." 

•While  here,  he  wrote  to  Ireland  for  pecuniary  an^ 
ance,  intimating  his  wants  in  a  simple  yet  bonorooi 
strain.*  Here  likewise  he  met  several  persons  he  knew; 
a  Mr.  Macdonnell  of  Dublin,  a  gentleman  from  Km* 
common,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  and  a  fewcolk{> 
acquaintance  from  Dublin  and  Edinburgh. 

It  would  appear  he  had  the  honour  of  an  introdocdoa 
to  Voltaire  in  Paris,  which  probably  produced  the  id- 
miration  of  the  genius  of  that  extraordinary  penoi, 
found  in  some  of  his  subsequent  writings.  Two  illo- 
sions  are  made  to  this  honour;  one  in  a  letter  iothi 
Public  Ledger,  Another  in  an  account  of  his  life  beW' 
after  to  be  noticed : — 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Voltaire  observe  in  i 
large  company  at  his  house  at  Monrion,  tbstattbe  bittli  ' 
of  Dettingen  the  English  exhibited  prodigies  of  viloor; 
but  they  soon  lessened  their  well  .bought  conqvMt  bf 
lessening  the  merit  of  those  they  had  conqoered." 

In  the  memoir,  he  entere  more  into  detail  of  bis  iw 
manner  in  conversation  :— . 

"  In  the  year  1720,  Mr.  Voltaire  came  over  to  Bog- 
land.  A  previous  acquaintance  with  Atterbaiyi  bi»f 
of  Rochester,  and  the  Lord  Bolingbroke,  was  folBcieBt 
to  introduce  bim  among  the  polite,  and  his  hm  n  * 
poet  got  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned,  io  a  cooa- 


•  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  once  in  the  poiseiBon  of 
Mr.  Carleton,  nephew  of  the  late  nobleman  of  thatoiiiW» 
who  gave  it  to  a  Miss  Metcalf,  now  dead ;  among  whoie 
papera  it  has  not  been  found.  Other  copies  are  knovn 
to  be  in  London,  but  from  aoaie  unaccoiutaUs  wm 
rality,  are  withheld. 
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try  where  foreigners  generally  find  bat  a  cool  reception. 
He  only  wanted  introduction ;  bit  own  merit  waa  enough 
to  procure  the  reet.  At  a  companion  no  man  ever  ex- 
ceeded him  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the  conversation ; 
which,  however,  was  not  always  the  case.  In  company 
which  he  either  disliked  or  despised  few  could  be  more 
reserved  than  he ;  but  when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse, 
and  had  got  over  a  hesitating  manner  which  sometimes 
he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapturs  to  hear  him.  Hb  mea- 
gre visage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty,  every 
maede  in  it  bad  meaning,  aad  his  eye  beamed  with  un- 
nsoal  brightness. 

**  The  person  who  writes  this  memoir,  who  had  the 
honoar  and  the  pleasure  of  being  his  acquaintance,  re- 
members to  have  seen  him  in  a  select  company  of  wits 
of  both  seies  at  Paris,  when  the  subject  happened  to 
torn  ilpon  English  taste  and  learning.  Fontanelle,  who 
was  of  the  party,  and  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
langruage  or  authors  of  the  country  he  undertook  to  con- 
demn, with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar  began  to  revile  both. 
Diderot,  who  liked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of 
their  literary  pretensions,  attempted  to  vindicate  their 
poetry  and  learning,  but  with  unequal  abilities.  The 
cmnpany  quickly  perceived  that  Fontenelle  ^as  superior 
in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at  the  silence  which 
Yoluire  had  preserved  all  the  former  part  of  the  night, 
particularly  at  the  conversation  turned  upon  one  of  liis 
favourite  topics. 

**  Fontenelle  continued  his  triumph  till  about  twelve 
o^dock,  when  Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused  from  his 
revery.  His  whole  frame  seemed  animated.  He  began 
his  defence  with  the  utmost  elegance,  mixed  with  spirit, 
and  now  and  then  let  iall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery 
upon  his  antagonist ;  and  his  harangue  lasted  tin  three 
in  the  morning.  I  must  confess  that,  whether  from  na- 
tional partiality  or  from  the  elegant  sensibility  of  his 
manner,  I  never  was  so  much  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever 
remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  thb  dis- 
pute." 

One  of  the  few  allusions  to  his  abode  in  Paris  at  this 
time,  is  the  following  from  the  **  Animated  Nature,*'  vol. 
▼.  p.  207:— 

••  I  never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of  Paris,  that 
I  did  not  consider  the  immense  quantity  of  game  that 
was  running  almost  tame  on  every  side  of  me  as  a  badge 
of  the  slavery  of  the  people ;  and  what  they  wished  me 
to  observe  as  an  object  of  triumph  I  always  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  secret  compassion  :  yet  this  people  have 
no  game  laws  for  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

By  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  friends  found 
in  this  capital,  he  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to 
Switxeriand,  taking  the  route  of  Strasburgh;  and  cross, 
ing  the  Rhine,  remained  a  short  time  in  Germany.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  for  he  is  not  known  to  have  visited 
it  subsequently,  such  knowledge  as  he  possessed  of  that 
eoontry  seems  to  have  been  acquired ;  not,  we  may  be- 
Meve,  of  a  very  minute  description,  as  no  sketch  of 
coantry  or  people  is  attempted  in  the  «  Traveller."  The 
**  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning"  censures  with  some 
justice  its  innumerable  critics  and  commentators  as  de- 
structive of  true  taste  and  genius;  but  the  following 
scene  from  the  learned  institutions  of  that  country,  al- 
though drawn  eighty  years  sgo,  was  even  then  probably 
overcharged : — 

«  Bi?t  let  the  Germans  have  their  doe ;  if  they  are 
ollen  a  little  dull,  no  nation  alive  assumes  a  more  laud- 
able solemnity,  or  better  understands  all  the  little  deco- 
rums of  stupidity.  Let  the  discourse  of  a  professor  run 
on  never  so  heavily,  it  cannot  be  irksome  to  his  dozing 
pupils,  who  frequently  lend  him  their  sympathetic  nods 
of  approbation.  I  have  sometimes  attended  their  dis- 
putes at  gradation.  On  this  occasion  they  often  dis- 
pense with  learned  gravi^,  and  seem  really  all  alive. 
The  disputes  are  managed  between  the  followers  of  Car- 
tesius,  whose  exploded  system  they  call  the  new  philo- 
sophy, and  those  of  Aristotle.  Though  both  parties  are 
wrong,  they  argue  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  the  cause 
of  truth ;  Nego,  Probo,  and  Distingue  grsw  loud.  The 
disputants  grow  warm,  the  moderator  cannot  be  heard, 
the  audience  take  part  in  the  debate,  till  at  laat  the  whole 
ball  boxzes  with  erroneous  philosophy." 

Entering  Swit^srland,  he  visited  the  falls  of  Schaff- 
hanseo,  either  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  or  when 
the  season  was  more  than  usually  late ;  for,  in  speaking 
of  rivers,  and  such  cataracts  as  neither  time  nor  art  are 
liksly  Id  remove,  he  says,  <•  Of  this  kmd  are  tlie  oata* 


lacts  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  which  I  have  seen  exhibit  a 
very  strange  appearance ;  it  was  that  at  Schaff  hausen, 
which  was  froxen  quite  across,  and  the  water  stood  in. 
columns  where  the  cataract  had  formerly  fallen."* 

In  this  country  he  remained  for  some  time,  visiting 
Basle,  Berne,  and  other  places  of  note  or  interest,  but 
fixing  more  pNsrmanently  at  Geneva.  Every  part  pre- 
sented something  romantic  and  gratifying  to  the  eye  or 
the  imagination ;  and  contemplation  of  such  scenery  as 
he  had  never  witnessed,  and  scarcely  conceived,  acting 
upon  a  susceptible  and  reflective  mind  with  all  the  force 
of  novelty  and  grandeur,  seems  to  have  first  produced 
the  disposition  to  clothe  his  thoughts  and  observations 
in  the  garb  of  poetry.  To  a  poetical  mind  the  excite- 
ment was  irresistible.  From  Switzerland,  he  expressly 
tells  us,  the  first  sketch  of  the  •<  Traveller"  was  sent  to 
his  brother. 

Hilly  countries,  which  poetical  theorists  are  prone  to 
consider  favourable  to  the  production  of  poets,  may  per- 
haps more  truly  be  said  rather  to  draw  out  their  faculty 
than  to  create  it  Persons  are,  seldom  excited  by  what 
is  feimiliar  to  them ;  and  a  native  of  mountainous  re- 
gions cannot  be  supposed  to  view  with  enthusiasm  what 
is  daily  under  his  eye.  Mountains  are  not  in  fact  in  any 
country  prolific  in  men  of  high  mental  powers ;  genius 
is  rarely  developed  there;  the  people  are  more  rude; 
wealth  and  comfort,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  seem 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  less  frequent; 
and  the  resort  ef  strangers  thither,  which  has  ite  share 
in  contributing  to  knowledge,  only  occasional  and  tem- 
porary. Switzerland  has  not  produced  her  proportion  of 
eminent  men ;  and  if  any  part  of  our  own  country  be 
scant  of  celebrated  names,  it  is  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland^ - 

But  to  bm  familiar  only  with  the  plains,  who  has  not 
seen  nature  in  her  grander  aspects  and  varieties,  such 
countries  burst  upon  the  view  with  all  the  freshness  and 
interest  of  a  new  world,  and  rarely  fail  powerfully  to 
impress  minds  the  most  ignorant  and  unimpassioned. 
To  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  they  become  a  study  ; 
create  a  new  train  of  ideas  and  associations ;  and  while 
the  former  is  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  variety,  the 
novelty,  and  the  magnificence  of  nature,  the  latter  will 
be  not  less  inqubitive  respecting  their  moral  attributes, 
and  their  influences  on  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  people.  Uniting  both  characters  within  himself, 
Goldsmith  sat  down  to  mediUte  upon  and  describe  what 
he  saw,  and  under  such  circumstances  tht  first  draught 
of  the  "  Traveller"  was  made ;  with  what  truth  of  de- 
scription and  vigour  of  sentiment  need  not  be  said,  for 
he  has  left  little  for  succeeding  poeto  touching  upon  the 
same  countries  to  add.  All  traces  of  this  sketch,  trans- 
mitted, as  he  informs  zb,  to  his  brother  Henry,  in  Ire- 
land, and  consisting  ef  about  seventy  or  eighty  lines 
according  to  current  report  among  bis  reUitives,  are  now 
lost ;  being  considered  probably  of  no  further  value  when 
the  psem  had  been  published. 

From  Geneva  he  made  excursions  on  foot  to  the  Alp- 
ine ranges  in  the  vicinity,  with  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
fessed to  be  very  conversant  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
localities.  The  time  occupied  in  this  way  was  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  1755,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
that  passage  in  the  **  Traveller,"  where,  in  describing  the 
country,  we  are  told,  either  in  allusion  to  the  severity  of 
the  season  when  he  was  there,  or  the  lateness  of  spring 
generally,  that 

«  No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
JBut  irinter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.** 

A  more  precise  statement  of  the  time  appears  in  the 
**  History,  of  Animated  Nature."  Speaking  of  wood- 
cocks being  found  in  the  Alps  all  the  summer,  he  says, 
*<  I  myself  have  flushed  them,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Jura, 
in  June  and  July."  A  few  other  notices  of  his  familiar- 
ity with  this  region  occur  in  parte  of  the  same  work. 
Advtrting  to  an  erroneous  though  prevalent  idea,  of  the 
sense  of  taste  being  impaired  by  the  state  of  the  air  on 
the  tops  ef  mountains,  he  denies  it:  «  All  substances 
have  their  tastes  as  well  on  the  tops  of  mountains  as  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  and  I  have  been  one  of  many 
who  ate  a  very  savoury  cKnner  on  the  Alps."  Speaking 
of  sheep  on  another  occasion,  he  says  there  is  but  one 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  persons.  *<  What  I  allude 
to  is  their  following  the  sound  of  the  shepherd*s  pipe. 


•  Animated  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  221.   Ed.  1774. 


Before  I  had  seoi  them  trained  in  this  manner,  I  had  no 
conception  of  those  descriptions  of  the  old  pastoral  poets^ 
of  the  shepherd  leading  his  flock  from  one  country  to 
another.  As  I  had  been  used  only  to  see  these  harmlesi 
creatures  driven  before  their  keepers,  I  supposed  that  aU 
the  rest  was  but  invention ;  but  in  many  parte  of  the 
Alps,  and  even  some  provinces  of  France,  the  shepherd 
and  his  jgipe  still  continued  with  true  antique  simpli« 
city." 

At  this  city  he  is  said  to  have  had  consigned  to  him  the 
care  of  a  young  gentleman  traveling  to  the  sooth  of 
France,  and  to  Italy ;  but  the  connection,  according  to 
the  same  accounta,  was  dissolved  upon  the  borders  of 
the  latter  country,  the  pupil  to  embark  at  Marseilles  for 
England,  and  the  tutor  to  pursue  his  tour  in  penury  oo 
foot.  The  degree  of  credibility  due  to  this  story,  r^ 
peated  by  all  the  early  memoir  writers,  is  not  precisely 
ascertained.  Bishop  Percy,  without  denying  its  truth, 
felt  disposed  to  attribute  ite  origin  to  the  story  told  by 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^s  son.  It  is  certain  it  was  not 
among  the  memoranda  dictated  to  that  prelate  at  North* 
umberland  house;  while  it  is  equally  true,  that  many 
s3ore  important  particulars  of  his  life,  from  the  hurried, 
perhaps  unpremeditated  natore  of  the  communication, 
were  omitted  on  the  same  occasion.  Such  an  event,  if 
it  ever  occurred,  might  not  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  notice  by  himself  in  a  statement  not  meant  to  be  d^ 
tailed  or  minute ;  or  (he  recollection  might  have  been 
unpleasant  from  some  circuuMtances  of  the  quarrel ;  or 
he  may  have  been  influenced  at  this  period,  as  we  know 
him  to  have  been  on  other  points,  by  the  reserve^  com- 
mon to  most  men,  of  withholding  from  general  know* 
ledge  during  life  the  difliculties  and  struggles  which 
marked  ite  commencement. 

That  some  such  connection  waa  formed  appears  pro- 
bable, from  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances : — the 
habit  of  the  poet  to  tell  something  of  himself,  however 
tinged  with  fiction ;  the  very  probable  occurrence  of  a 
tutorship,  which  would  enable  him  to  travel  to  advan- 
tage ;  the  contrasted  characters  of  tutor  and  pupil,  of 
which  the  former  so  much  resembled  his  own ;  the  seem- 
ing truth  of  the  detail,  as  given  in  the  novel,  and  the 
name  of  the  uncle  of  the  youth  being  known :  and 
finally,  the  cause  of  the  premature  separation,  which, 
from  the  allusions  dropped,  and  the  very  different  esti* 
mstes  formed  of  the  value  of  money  by  the  governor 
and  the  governed,  we  may  readily  believe  to  have  been 
pecuniary  matters.  Between  the  improvident  and  the 
parsimonious,  th«re  can  be  no  permanent  bond  of  union : 
if  positive  antipathy  be  not  engendered  between  persons 
of  such  opposite  qualities,  their  acquaintance  never 
ripens  into  friendship,  for  they  cannot  pardon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  other.  The  improvidence  of  the  poor 
always  astonishes  the  wealthy.  The  avarice  of  the  rich, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  incomprehensible  to  the  poor ; 
it  is  the  first  peculiarity  of  character  they  notice,  and 
probably  the  last  which  they  forget  or  forgive ;  and,  in 
sketching  the  following  character,  it  is  difiScult  to  believe 
that  Goldsmith,  whose  disposition  was  so  opposite  to 
that  of  his  presumed  companion,  did  not  copy  from  the 
life:— 

« I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to 
govern  himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art  of 
guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  tbsn  L  He  was 
heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies;  and  his 
guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of  it,  had 
bound  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney.  Thus,  avarice 
was  bis*  prevailing  passion ;  all  his  questions  on  the  road 
were,  how  money  might  be  saved, — which  was  the  least 
expensive  course  of  travel, — whether  any  thing  could  be 
bought  that  would  turn  to  account  when  disposed  of 
again  in  London  1  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could 
be  seen  for  nothing,  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ; 
but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually 
asserted  that  he  had  been  tohl  that  they  were  not  worth 
seeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe 
how  amazingly  expensive  traveling  was;  and  all  this 
though  not  yet  twenty-one.  When  arrived  at  Leghorn, 
as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the  port  and  shipping,  he 
enquired  the  expense  of  the  passage  by  sea  home  to 
England.  This  he  was  informed  was  but  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  bis  returning  by  land  ;  he  was  therefore  unable 
to  witiistand  ths  temptation ;  so,  paying  me  the  small 
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part  of  mgr  Mlary  tbAt  ifw  doe,  he  to«k  letve,  ttd  «ai- 
b«rkfd  with  onlj  one  atteDdaot  for  Loodon." 

ItAly  was  DOW  before  bim :  and  who,  at  tome  period 
of  life,  haa  not  yearoed  to  visit  a  region  oonaecrated  in 
imagination  fay  the  rememlirance  of  its  ancient  repoia- 
tioo,  by  its  poeCiy,  heroism,  and  power;  its  literature, 
«nrtory,  and  artt 

Descending  into  Piedmont,  we  find  an  alhifion  to  the 
foot  of  his  acquaintance  with  that  country,  in  noticiog  a 
part  of  its  rural  economy,  the  management  of  bees, 
where,  in  the  case  of  flowers  being  scarce,  or  exhausted 
in  the  place,  the  insects  are  made  to  change  their  neigb- 
hoorfaood  for  fresh  supplies,  by  a  simple  and  efficacious 
plan  of  their  owners  :-*>«  For  a  knowledge  of  this,  in 
some  parts  of  France  and  Piedmont,  they  have  contrived, 
as  I  have  ofien  seen,  a  kind  of  floating  bee-hOuse.  They 
have  on  board  one  barge  threescore  or  a  hundred  bee- 
hives, well  defended  from  the  inclemency  of  an  acci- 
dental stqrm ;  and  with  these,  }he  owners  suffer  them- 
selves to  float  gently  down  the  river.  As  the  bees  are 
«OBtinuelly  choosing  their  flowery  pasture  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  they  are  furnished  with  sweets  be- 
fore unrifled ;  and  thus  a  single  floating  bee-house  yields 
the  proprietor  a  considerable  income.  Why  a  method 
similar  to  this  has  never  been  adopted  in  England,  where 
we  have  more  gentle  riven  and  more  flowery  banks  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  worid,  I  know  not ;  certainly, 
k  might  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  yield  the  possessor 
a  secure,  though  perhaps  a  moderate  income.'* 

In  his  progress  he  visited  Florence,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Milan,  and,  crossing  the  base  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
eastern  shore,  frequently  meeting  what  he  terms  <*  the 
wandering  Po,"  found  an  object  of  much  interest  in 
Venice ;  personally,  from  its  connection  with  the  origin 
of  bis  udcle  Contarine*s  family ;  poetically,  by  associa- 
tions arising  from  the  popular  productions  of  English 
genius ;  though  even  her  a<xredited  history  resembles  a 
portion  of  romance.  Carinthia  was  likewise  visited; 
and  being  once  questioned  by  Mr.  Hickey  on  the  justice 
of  the  censure  passed  upon  a  people  whom  other  travel- 
lers praised  for  being  as  good  if  not  better  than  their 
neighbours — 

«  Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carbthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door,*' — 

gave  as  a  reason,  his  being  once,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
walk,  obliged  to  quit  a  house  he  had  entered  for  shelter, 
and  pass  part  or  the  whole  of  the  night  in  aeeking  an- 
other. His  progress,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was 
attended  by  much  privation,  but  supported  with  a  spirit 
that  penury  and  loneliness  could  not  daunt. 

At  Padua,  attracted  by  its  medical  and  literary  repu- 
tation, he  remained  a  few  months,  acquiring  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  people  of  this  portion  of  Italy.  Among  the  learned, 
that  university  then  stood  high,  and  the  coincidence  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  in  men  afterwards  so  celebrated  for 
their  talents  and  intimacy,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  when  at 
college,  had  an  ambition  to  visit  the  same  seat  of  learn- 
ing, but  only  contemplated  iu  prospect  what  Gtoldsmith, 
with  more  energy,  and  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  accomplbhed  in  person.  **  Well,"  said 
the  former,  in  a  loud  soliloquy  in  his  room,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  overheard  by  Dr.  Panting,  then  master  of 
Pembroke  College,  *<  I  have  a  mind  to  see  what  is  done 
in  other  pUices  of  learning.  I  'II  go  and  visit  the  uni- 
versities abroad.  I*Ug^  to  France  and  Italy,  VUgo 
to  Padua,    And  I  'U  mind  my  business."* 

Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree, 
although  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  matter  can  be 
gleaned  after  minute  enquiries.  But  it  is  suggested  by 
competent  authority  in  such  matters,  that  it  may  have 
been  obtained  in  some  other  university  after  one  of  the 
disputations  in  their  halls,  in  which,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, he  engaged.  The  record  of  the  names  of  students 
in  this  university  is  also  said  to  be  defective,  or  lost. 

While  pursuing  professional  and  general  learning,  he 
appears  to  have  examined  (he  character  aad  manners  of 
the  nation  with  some  degree  of  minuteness.  The  result 
was  not  favourable  to  its  literary  or  moral  state.  In  the 
•«  Traveller,"  the  '« Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,"  and 
in  that  exquisite  specimen  of  the  frivolity  of  some  of 
their  literary,  or  supposed  literary,  associations,  their 
••  filosifi  and  virtuosi,"  first  printed  in  «•  The  Bee,"  giv- 

*  Croker's  Boswell,  voL  i.  p.  42. 


ing  an  aocomit  of  tfia  academies  of  Italy,  we  see  his 
opinions  at  longth*  Ho  found  a  people  more  proud  of 
their  past  than  atriving  to  attmn  preeent  reputation; 
tUU  Hotmnis  umbra  t  anient  indeed  and  impassioned  in 
chaimoter,  but  this  ardour  thrown  away  rather  upon  the 
amusements  of  Ufe  than  upon  its  paramount  duties  and 
iu  business ;  the  arts  valued  extremely  high ;  but  men, 
in  their  social  condition,  character,  and  qualities,  vrhich 
must  ever  form  the  great  test  of  high  civilisation, 
neglected.  He  found  despotic  governments,  without 
external  strength  or  internal  respectability ;  a  religion, 
imposing  iu  its  forms,  but  unsuccessful  in  securing  mo- 
rality of  conduct  iVom  the  people,  and,  as  he  says  in 
another  place,  *'  with  the  property  of  contracting  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding ;"  and  learning,  as  he  be- 
lieved, on  the  decline.  When  afterwards  induced  to 
give  utterance  to  similar  opinions  in  the  societies  of 
London,  Baretti,  Martinelli,  and  other  Italians,  took  him 
sharply  to  task  for  presuming  to  characterise  a  people 
and  country  of  whom  he  knew  little.  Both  were  occa- 
sionally rude  to  him  on  this  account.  But  he  seems  not 
to  have  erred  materially,  or  Italy  must  consider  herself 
peouliariy  unfortunate  in  appearing  in  a  similar  light  to 
most  other  English  travellers.* 

It  appears  he  did  not  visit  Rome  and  Naples,  finding 
either  his  resources  exhausted,  or  dreading  that  the  then 
impending  contest  between  England  and  France  would 
interfere  with  the  homeward  journey  through  the  latter 
country.  Toward  the  end  of  1766,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  to  England.  On  this  occasion  his  difficulties  are 
believed  to  have  been  greater  than  at  any  former -period ; 
he  had  now,  however,  another  resource,  which,  when 
opportunities  offered,  was  rendered  available  for  procur- 
ing temporary  supplies,  while  it  exhibited  his  ingenuity, 
practised  his  memory,  and  drew  forth  his  stores  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  told  in  the  work  of  fiction  already  alluded  to, 
as  a  resource  of  the  **  philosophic  vagabond,"  and  was 
universally  understood,  and  indeed  avowed,  to  apply  to 
himself: — 

<*  My  skill  in  music  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  coun- 
try (Italy)  where  every  peasant  was  a  better  musician 
than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another  talent, 
which  answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill 
in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  con- 
vents, there  are  upon  certain  days  philosophical  theses 
maintained  against  every  adventitious  disputant:  for 
which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he 
can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for 
one  night.  In  this  manner,  then,  I  fought  my  way  to- 
wards England,  walked  along  from  city  to  city,  examined 
mankind  more  nearly,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw 
both  sides  of  the  picture." 

Convents  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  were  at  that 
time  pretty  numerously  tenanted  by  natives  of  Ireland  ; 
and  wherever  such  were  found,  he  profited  by  the  acci- 
dental advantage  of  birth-place,  as  well  as  of  his  learn- 
ing, to  claim  assistance  at  their  hands.  That  he  met 
acquaintance  who  may  have  occasionally  supplied  hb 
wants,  there  is  no  doubt ;  one  instance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following,  incident,  or  the  allusion  may  apply  to 
a  domestic  of  bis  pupil :~"  ,4  friend  of  mine*'  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  in  Italy,  and  the 
erroneous  stories  told  of  its  effects  and  of  their  reputed 
mode  of  cure  by  dancing,  *'  had  a  eervant  vho  suffered 
JufMelf  to  be  biti  the  wound,  which  was  little  larger 
than  the  puncture  of  a  pin,  was  uneasy  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  became  well  without  any  further  assistance. 
Some  of  tr.e  country  people,  however,  still  make  a  tole- 
rable livelihood  of  the  credulity  of  strangers,  as  the  mu- 
sician finds  hu  account  in  it  not  less  than  the  dancer."f 

After  entering  France,  his  music  became  9gain  in  re- 
quisition ;  more  perhaps  on  the  homeward  than  even  on 
the  outward  journey,  as  his  necessities  were  greater. 
Assistance  derived  from  this  source  could  do  little  more 
than  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  his  wants 
at  other  periods  must  have  been  pressing ;  his  obliga- 

•  Lord  Orrery,  a  traveller  and  a  clever  man,  and  with 
the  best  opportunities  for  observation,  in  a  letter  from. 
Florence,  shortly  before,  (Dee.  1764,)  seems  to  have 
formed  no  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  people  than 
Goldsmith : — "  The  truth  b,  few  parts  of  Italy  abound 
with  men  of  learning.  The  clergy  rather  cultivate  the 
political  than  the  classical  sciences,  and  the  nobility  cul- 
tivate no  sciences  at  alL" 

f  Animated  Nature,  voL  ii.  p.  171.    Load.  1774. 


tions  to  individual  charity  necessarily  great  and  frcquenl. 
Writing  to  his  brother-in-law  at  a  future  time,  we  have 
the  admission,  in  allusion  to  pecuniary  difficahies  ia 
their  family, — <*  These  things  give  me  real  oneasiiiei«,aBd 
I  could  widi  to  redress  them :  but  at  preeeot  there  ii 
hardly  a  kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I  am  not  i  debtor." 
With  something  like  bitterness  of  spirit  from  the  recol. 
lection  of  what  he  had  endured,  or  censure  of  hiaudf 
for  undertaking  such  a  scheme  so  ill  provided,  the  wp. 
posed  adventurer  in  the  novel,  shadowed  oat  so  mocb 
resembling  his  own,  are  terlned  those  of  a  *<  philoiophie 
vagabond,  pursuing  novelty  and  losing  content" 

The  kindness  of  the  French  peasantry  impresied  bin 
in  favour  of  the'  nation  at  large ;  increased  probablj  by 
that  similarity,  obvious  to  a  nice  observer,  which  exiiii 
between  their  general  character  and  that  of  his  ovn 
countrymen.  He  saw  and  felt  perhaps  how  soon  oa  the 
soil  of  France  the  French  and  Irish  assimilate;  so  meeb 
sooner  and  closer  than  tiie  English  and  French.  Efo 
could  not  overlook  the  aame  sociability  of  disposHiQs; 
the  same  hospitality  and  good  nature  towards  stiugen; 
the  same  lightness  of  heart  and  volatility  of  temper; 
the  same  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  disregard  of  tbe 
future ;  the  same  desire  *<  to  please  and  be  pleased**  wiib 
all  around  them;  and  even  that  vanity,  or  "beggv 
pride,"  as  he  terms  it,  to  appear  to  others  somethioi 
greater  or  better  than  they  really  are.  Nor  did  the  pe- 
culiarity probably  escape  him,  that  both  nstioai,  m 
joyous  and  generous  in  their  quiet  state,  should  exhilili 
when  excited,  the  extremes  of  fierceness  and  cruelty. 

While  marking  the  social  peculiarities  ef  the  people, 
their  political  condition  was  not  forgotten ;  he  appean 
to  have  clearly  observed  the  slow  and  almost  silent  ope* 
ration  of  a  new  and  formidable  principle  at  that  time 
taking  root  in  the  public  mind  of  France.  Tbe  propbeej 
as  to  the  probable  results  b  singular,  and  proved  moeh 
nearer  ita  accomplishment  than  he  believed :— *<  As  tbe 
Swedes  are  making  concealed  approaches  to  despotifli« 
the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  are  imperceptibly  nvA- 
eating  themselves  into  freedom.  When  I  consider  tbit 
these  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are  all  tmHi 
by  tbe  court  (tbe  prendents  of  which  can  only  act  by 
immediate  direction),  presume  even  to  meotioo  prin> 
leges  and  freedom,  who  till  of  late  received  direction 
from  the  throne  with  implicit  humility ;  when  tbii  ii 
considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  gemos  of 
freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If  tbey 
have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more  successivtly  on  tbi 
throne,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  country  si 
certainly  once  more  be  free."* 


CHAPTER  VI, 

Arrival  in  England— Eaily  struggles  in  Loadon— BeoooMtsibs 
in  the  school  of  Dr.  Milaer,  at  Peckhani—EDgafM  ia  tbi 
Monthly  Review. 

Early  in  the  year  1756  he  reached  England,  \aM 
spent  about  two  years  on  the  continent ;  and  Loadoo, 
as  the  general  resort  of  talent  and  necessity,  becaaie  bii 
first  object.  Here  his  prospects  were  of  the  most  ^ 
couraging  nature.*  Whatever  advances  he  had  madeh 
learning,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  ib* 
street,  he  had  made  none  in  what  is  more  comtDOoly 
considered  the  practical  business  of  life.  It  was  doobt* 
ful  what  course  to  pursue  for  a  livelihood;  hewaiiD, 
to  him,  a  strange  land ;  he  possessed  neither  frieode  mi 
money  ;  and  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  bdfif 
an  Irishman,  which  at  that  period,  as  he  says  in  ooo  « 
his  letters,  formed  of  itself  an  obstacle  to  gaining  efi- 
ployment 

Some  obscurity  exists  as  to  the  exact  incidents  of  bif 
life  on  revisiting  England,  of 'the  order  in  which  tbey 
preceded  each  other,  or  whether  his  first  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  was  in  tbe  medical  or  scholastie  profe» 
sion.  Much  of  his  early  career,  of  what  was  known  l» 
many  acquaintance  during  his  life,  is  now  forgotto, 


•  It  is  remarkable  that  Burke  was  hnprcssed  with  the 
same  idea ;  first  in  1768,  in  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to  <»« 
of  Mr.  George  Grenville ;  and  again  in  1771.  on  hu  «► 
turn  from  a  visit  to  that  country.  If  the  coinddeoce  oi 
opinion  be  accidenUl,  it  is  curious ;  but  as  Goldtfo^ 
was  prior  in  time^  Burke  may  have  been  led  to  cowld* 
the  subject  by  hearing  his  obsdrvatlons. 
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altlKMifh  in  liu«  Mij  oUier  details  he  mty  not  bttve  thoQght 
it  BBcmeeiy  to  be  explicit  to  t«ch  as  were  likely  to  le- 
eonl  them;  tinwilliog  to  diadoee  etniggiee  which  were 
unroecimful,  or  invoMog  delirtis  distraenng  to  his  pride. 
Tet  we  kaow  that  hinU  end  elloatoiis  fell  from  him  in 
coBiFersetioo,  cesting  partial  light  on  parts  ef  his  history, 
which  it  would  have  been  indelicate  nevertheleBs  to  par- 
sae  by  direct  questions  further  than  he  thought  proper 
to  go.  Afler  his  death,  an  aaonyaMOs  coatribntor  to 
the  newspapers  staled,  that  the  peet,  having  been  bred  to 
pharamey,  had  attempted.to  practiee  as  aa  apothecary  in 
a  coonUy  town,  bnt,  failing  ef  sooeess,  proceeded  to 
London,  and  aceepled  the  situatkin  of  usher  to  Dr. 
Milnoff.  A  contradiction  to  the  former  part  of  this  ao- 
eeoat  aoon  appeared,  which  brought  forth  the  following 
njetMleff :  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  anthori^  is 
aooByBMOs,  atthongh  there  seems  no  indQcement  for 
witfnl  misstatement,  or  that  the  writer  had  not  sofficieot 
aothortty  lor  what  he  says:— ^  A  writer  in  a  daily 
paqper  pieteMKle  to  contradict  some  part  of  our  acooont  of 
the  hue  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He  says,  the  doctor  was  not 
bred  to  pharmacy,  and  that  be  did  not  set  np  as  an 
apocheenry  in  a  country  town  in  IrtlantL  We  never 
said  that  be  set  ap^  in  Ireland.  The  country  town  al- 
laded  to  is  an  English  town,  the  name  of  which  b  fbr> 
gotten.  But  the  writer  of  this  and  the  former  paragraph 
assiirfie  the  public,  that  he  had  the  anecdote  from  the 
doctor's  own  mouth.  As  to  what  the  writer  mentions 
of  the  doctor  having  been  a  student  in  Edinbnrgh  after 
be  left  Ireland,  and  then  traveling  into  Germany  and 
otlMT  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  very  true,  and  to  that  cir- 
cuimatancie  the  public  is  probably  indebted  for  his  pretty 
poem  of  the  « Traveller.' "« 

A  ramour  (mentioned  by  Mr.Englidi,  who  oondocted 
the  Annual  Register  for  twenty  years  after  Burke  relin* 
fished  it)  prevailed  about  the  year  1766,  of  has  having 
once  attempted  the  stage  in  the  line  <^  low  comedy,  ina 
ooontry  town,  when  presssd  for  the  -  means  of  solisist. 
eoce.  Whether  this  story  was  ctrcnlated  in  jest  or 
earnest,  may  be  doubted.  Want  makes  us  fSuniliar  with 
strange  pursuits,  ss  with  strange  acquaintance ;  and  as 
the  echeme  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  require  little  pre- 
liauaaiy  knowledge,  and  no  introduction,  it  is  just  possi- 
ble sooM  such  resource  was  tried,  in  making  his  way 
from  the  coast  lo  London,  destitute,  as  he  avowedly  iras, 
of  Bsonsy.  The  greater  probability  indeed  is,  that,  like 
soma  other  stories  told  of- him,  it  had  no  foundation,  or 
was  conjectured,  from  the  seeming  knowledge  of  such  a 
life,  shown  in  the  «« Adventures  of  a  Strolling  Player," 
printed  in  the  British  Magazine,  where  the  scene  is  placed 
in  Kent ;  or  fh>m  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  George 
Primrose.  It  is  however  true,  that  he  was  afterwards 
known  to  express  desire  to  play,  as  a  piece  of  admirable 
low  comedy,  the  character  of  Scmby  in  ^  The  Beaux 
Stratagem." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  after  reaching  London, 
bis  first  determination  seems  to  have  been,  to  turn  his 
classical  knowledge  to  account,  as  usher  in  a  school 
With  thii  view,  be  made  application  to  one  of  those  es- 
"  taWiahments,  under  a  feigned  name-ashamed,  as  it  ap- 
pears, of  an  occupation  from  which  be  soon  hoped  to 
eoeapo,  and  which,  by  this  device,  might  never  be  known. 
A  refiNonce  as  to  character,  was  however  required ;  and 
knowing  none  in  England,  to  whom  to  apply,  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  already  mentioned.  Dr. 
Kndcliff,  of  Dublin ;  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  that 
gentleman  himself,  requesting  him  to  give  ns  answer  to 
the  enquiry  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  of  this  we 
may  readily  conceive :  having  given  a  wrong  name  at 
first,  expecting  to  be  received  without  refbrenoe,  he  could 
not,  without  haxari  of  toUl  rejection,  afterwards  acknow- 
ledge  the  deceptbn ;  be  sought,  besides,  merely  tempo- 
«ary  shelter,  which  vras  probably  aflbrdcd,  until  the 
answer  from  Dublin  should  arrive,  trusting,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  Ids  attainments  and  moral  conduct  would 
cetabKsh  their  own  character— while,  aa  it  was  obvious 
that  Doctor  RaddilT  could  not  recommend  a  fictitious 
petnon,  no  answer  from  him  was  better  than  direct  denial 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  applicant. 

This  story  was  told  soon  after  the  deatfi  of  the  poet, 
bgr  a  writer  of  credit,  from  a  then  living  authority.  In 
tbe  statements  mingled  with  it,  however,  several  errors 
crept  in,  in  censeqeeRce  of  a  fow  anthentie  particulars 
of  the  poef  s  lifo  behig  then  (1776)  known.    Thus,  the 
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realplaoeofhisbirthistbooi^tobelUsoeBimen;  end 
he  is  believed  to  havelieed  in  Bngfand,'  piniieaMo  visit* 
ingthe  continent:  while  thoiotei^l  between  the^two 
apphcattons  to  Dr.  Radelifi^  instead  «f  beiqg  passed  In 
traveling,  as  this  writer  thinks,  was  TCaMy  spent  in  Lon* 
don— that  is,  between  1766,  when  seeking  the  nsher- 
ship,  and  1768,  when  he  wrote  again  to  that  gentleman, 
solioting  aid  in  procuring  subscriptions  for  one  ef  his 
forthcoming  works.  That  his  adventures,  as  related  by 
him  to  that  gentleman,  were,  as  is  here  said,  amusing, 
we  may  readily  believe :  sitnated  as  he  was,  while  on  the 
continent,  they  must,  fVom  any  pen,  have  possessed  no 
ordinary  interestp— and  from  his  own,  «ver  abundant  in 
humour  and  ease,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  charm.  Nor 
from  a  correspondent,  to  whom  he  stood  partly  in  tiie 
relation  of  pupil,  and  who  had  known  his  prerious  strug- 
gles in  Dublin,  woukl  he  prob^y  conceal  much  which 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  disclose  to  others. 

••  This  county,"  (Roscommon,)  writes  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  whose  connection  with  Bishop  Percy, 
in  dmwing  up  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  has  been  mentioned, 
*'  boasts  of  a  still  greater  bmiour,  the  birth  of  the  much- 
lamented  Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  have  learned  a  very 
curious  anecdote  of  this  extraordinary  man,  from  the 
widow  of  a  Dr.  >lUdcliff,  vrho  had  been  his  tutor,  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  She  mentioned  to  me  a  very 
long  letter  from  him,  which  she  bed  often  heard  her  hus- 
band read  to  bis  friends,  upon  the  commencement  of 
Goldsmith's  celebrity.  But  this,  with  other  things  of 
more  value,  was  unfortunately  lost  by  an  accidental  fire, 
since  her  hoeband's  death.  It  appears  that  tiie  beginning 
of  his  career  vras  one  continued  struggle  against  adver- 
sity. Upon  his  first  going  to  England,  he  was  in  such 
dtitrsss  that  be  would  have  gladly  become  an  usher  to 
a  country  school;  but  so  destitute  was  he  ef  friends  to 
recommend  him  that  he  could  not  without  difficulty  ob- 
tain even  this  low  department  The  master  of  the  school 
scrupled  to  employ  Um,  vrilhout  some  testimonial  of  hb 
past  life.  Goldsmith  referred  him  to  his  tutor  at  college 
for  a  character ;  but  all  this  while  he  went  under  a  foigned 
name.  From  this  resource,  therefore,  one  would  think 
that  little  in  his  favour  could  be  ever  hoped  for.  But  he 
only  wanted  to  serve  a  present  exigency— an  ushership 
was  not  his  object 

«Io  this  strait,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  RadcKfi;  im- 
ploring him,  as  he  tendered  the  welfare  of  an  old  pupil, 
not  to  answer  a  letter  which  he  would  probably  receive 
the  same  post  with  his  own,  from  the  schoolmaster.  He 
added,  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  concealing,  both 
from  him  and  the  rest  of  the  worid,  his  name,  and  the 
real  state  of  his  case;  every  circumstance  of  which  he 
promissd  to  communicate  upon  some  future  occasion. 
His  tutor,  embarrassed  enough  to  know  what  answer  he 
should  give,  resolved  at  last  to  give  none.  And  thus 
was  poor  Groldsmith  snatched  from  between  the  horns  of 
his  present  dilemma,  and  sufiered  to  drag  on  a  miserable 
lifo  for  a  fow  probationary  months.  It  was  not  till  after 
hu  return  from  his  rambles  over  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  after  having  got  some  footing  on  this  slippery  globe, 
thst  he  at  length  wrote  to  Dr.  Raddifi*,  to  thank  him  for 
not  answering  the  schoolmaster's  letter,  and  to  fulfil  bis 
promise  of  giving  him  a  hbtory  of  tbe  whole  transaction. 
It  contained  a  comical  narrative  of  his  adventures,  from 
leaving  Ireland  to  that  time.  His  musical  talents  had 
procured  him  a  welcome  reception  wherever  he  went 
My  authority  says,  that  her  husliand  admired  this  letter 
more  than  any  part  of  bis  works.  But  she  would  not 
venture  to  trust  her  memory  in  detailing  particulars, 
which,  after  all,  could  not  be  so  interesting  but  from  his 
own  manner  of  stating  them."* 

Tbe  situation  of  the  school  where  he  obtained  tempo- 
rary relief  from  absolute  went  is  not  remembered.  By 
some  it  was  said  to  be  ITorksbire,  probably  from  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  parts  of  that  county,  evinced 
in  conversation ;  from  other  circumstances,  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  it  Kent,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tenterden  or  Ashfoid,  tbe  journey  to  which,  from  Lon- 
don, would  be  also  more  within  the  reach  of  his  finances. 
How  long  he  continued,  is  likewise  unknown. .  The 
silence  of  Dr.  Raddifi',  no  doubt  augured  ill  in  the  eyes  of 
hb  employer ;  and  very  simple,  perhaps  rather  homely 
manners,  a  distressed  ccndition,  and  rugged  appearance, 
were  little  calculated  to  remove  any  unfavourable  im- 
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pmdm.  Tbe  consideration  shown  biln  in  the  sehooly 
under  such  dnMnstances,  was  not  likely  to  %e  great 
Hb  pride,  seconded  by  disgust  at  tbe  eccupatien,  proba- 
bly took  the  alarm ;  and  be  was  aoeb  therefore  again  in 
London,  equally  friendless  and  distressed  as  befbie,  but 
with  a  receWec^n  of  tbe  miseries  of  hb  employment, 
that  breaks  out  in  various  parts  of  hb  writings,  and  the 
application  of  whidi  to  hb  personal  peeolbrilles,  b 
immedbtely  obvious  in  the  supposed  treatment  of  aa 
usher: 

«  The  trudi  is,  in  spite  of  all  their  labours  to  please, 
they  are  generally  the  laughing  slock  of  the  school. 
Bveiy  trick  b  played  upon  the  usher ;  the  oddity  •f  hie 
mannere,  hie  dreee,  or  hie  language,  are  a  fund  ef 
eternal  ridiettlef  the  master  himself  now  and  dben  can- 
not avoid  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch, 
eternally  resenting  thb  ill  usage,  seems  to  live  in  a  state 
of  warfore  with  all  the  fomily."*— «  After  all  tbe  fotiguea 
of  tbe  day,"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  on  other  occa- 
sions, «tbe  poor  u^erof  an  academy  b  obliged  to  sleep 
in  the  same  bed  with  a  Frenchman,  a  teacher  of  that 
language  to  the  boys ;  ^ho  disturbs  him  every  night,  an 
hour,  perhaps,  in  papering  and  filleting  hbhab,  and 
stinks  worse  than  a  carrion,  wiUi  hb  rancid  pomatums^ 
when  be  lays  hb  head  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

**  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  sb,"  we  are  again  told  in 
tbe  novel,  **  my  first  care  was  to  deliver  your  btler  of 
recommendation  to  our  cousin,  who  was  himself  in  little 
better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first  scheme,  yon 
know,  nr,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  aiied 
hb  advice  on  the  affair.  Our  cousin  received  the  pro- 
posal with  a  true  sardonic  grin.  •  Ay,*  cried  he,  <  thb  b 
indeed  a  very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked  out  for 
you.  I  have  been  an  usher  at  a  boarding  school  myself; 
and  may  I  dw  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather 
be  under-tumkey  in  Newgate.  /  wae  up  early  and 
late :  I  wae  browbeat  by  the  maeter,  hated  for  my  ugly 
face  by  the  mietreee,  worried  by  the  boye  within,  and 
never  permitted  to  sthr  out,  to  receive  civility  abroad. 
But  are  you  sure  you  are  fit  for  a  achool  1  Let  me  ex- 
amine you  a  little.  Have  you  been  bred  apprentice  to 
tbe  business?'  <  No.'  « Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school. 
Can  you  dress  the  boys'  hairl'  <No.'  *Then  you 
won^t  do  for  a  school.  Have  you  had  the  small-pox  V 
« No.'  •  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  schooL  Can  you  lie 
three  in  a  bed  t'  « No.*  « Then  you  will  never  do  for  a 
school.  Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  t'  <  Tes.'  <  Then 
you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a  school.' " 

His  dependence  now  for  a  livelihood  rested  on  such 
professional  acquirements  as  circumstances  had  best 
enabled  him  to  make.  Applicati4t  was  therefore  made 
to  several  apothecaries,  for  the  situation  of  assistsnt,  but 
the  same  obstacles  that  operated  against  him  at  the 
academy,  prevented  hb  reception  here.  Ultimately,  a 
chembt,  said  to  have  been  named  Jacob,  and  residing  at 
the  comer  of  Monument  or  Bell  Yard,  on  Fish-street 
hill,  taking  compassion  on  hb  destitute  condition,  and 
pleased  with  the  degree  of  chemical  science  he  displayed, 
admitted  him  into  his  estsUisbmentf  Here  he  remained 
only  a  few  months.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in 
London,  he  called,  to  renew  his  acquaintance,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  regard— or,  in  the 
words  put  into  hb  mouth  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him 
for  several  years,  be  b  said  to  have  described  their  inters  ^ 
view  in  the  following  manner :  •«  But,  notwithstanding 
it  wss  Sunday,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  my  best 
clothes.  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me — such  b  the  tax  the 
unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.  However,  when  he  did 
recollect  me,  I  found  hb  heart  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
shared  hb  purse  and  friendship  with  me,  during  hb  con- 
tinuance in  London." 

At  this  time  it  appears  he  had  ii<^  acquamted  hb 
frbnds  in  Ireland  with  hb  situation,  a  previous  applica- 
tion to  that  quarter  for  pecuniary  aid  having  failed ; 
rather,  from  wani  of  the  means,  as  it  would  seem,  than 
diminution  of  their  regard.  Hb  distress  before  being 
engaged  by  tbe  chembt  was  therefore  no  doubt  extreme, 
and  such  as,  with  all  his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  to  have 
produced  the  most  gloomy  reflections.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Mr.  Hodson,  it  will  be  seen,  he  states  his  difil- 
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f  The  late  Ridiard  Sharp,  Esq.  remembered  to  have 
had  the  house  pointed  out  to  him,  as  he  informed  the 
writer,  with  an  anecdote  or  two  of  the  poet,  which  he 
had  since  forgotten. 
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colties  in  being  '*1^  without  friends,  recommendations, 
money,  or  impudence,"  and  claims  some  merit  for  not 
having  had  recourse  to  the  **  friar's  cord,  or  the  suicide's 
haJter."  If  he  was  ever  reduced,  in  England,  to  mingle 
with  the  lowest  description  of  society,  it  was  probably  at 
this  time ;  for  a  late  writer*  asserts,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  says,  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Langton,  that  Gold- 
smith,  to  the  surprise  of  a  circle  of  good  company,  once 
began  a  story  in  these  words:  "  When  i  lived  among 
the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane."  In  this  there  may  be  some 
mistake  or  exaggeration ;  the  unguarded  nature  of  the 
man  may  have  let  fall  expressions  implxing  acquainUnce 
with  the  habiu  of  such  persons,  but  not  probably  in  the 
exact  terms  here  jpot  into  his  mouth. 

By  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Sleigh  and  a  few  other  ac- 
quaintance, found  in  London,  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
himself  as  physician,  in  an  humble  way,  in  Bankside, 
Southwark.  Humility  of  appearance  is  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  success  in  physic  His  poorer  neighbours 
indeed  found  him  useful ;  but  the  rich,  who  could  alone 
contribute  to  his  support,  usually  expect  some  external 
display  of  wealth,  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  successful 
practice,  in  the  candidate  for  their  confidence,  because 
they  rarely  know  any  thing  of  his  qualifications.  His 
address  likewise  wanted  that  polish,  while  his  honesty 
and  candour  despiied  that  intrigue,  which  some  of  his 
brethren  find  convenient  substitutes  for  talents.  He  had 
iMsure,  however,  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature,  which 
formed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  more  favourite  pur- 
suit; and  it  possessed  this  advantage  over  his  profession, 
that  the  exertion  of  industry  and  talent  were  sure  of  pro- 
curing at  least  some  return,  while  in  the  former  they 
could  command  none.  The  assistance  received  from 
Sicigh,  who,  though  kind,  had  Gule  to  spare,  could  not 
be  considerable,  and  when  he  left  London  it  necessarily 
ceased.  Goldsmith  was  therefore  thrown  upon  such 
resources  as  his  ingenuity  could  supply. 

It  was  about  this  period  he  became  acquainted  with 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  novelist  How,  it  does  not 
clearly  appear;  but  Dr.  Kippis,  who  knew  him  early,  in 
London,  mentioned  having  a  vague  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  Goldsmith,  while  in  practice,  had  been  t>ro- 
fessionally  attentive  to  one  of  the  men  employed  in  Rich- 
ardson's printing-office,  who  lived  in  his  vicinity,  and 
that  this  accidenUl  occurrence  led  to  further  intercourse. 
Such  an  acquaintance,  at  once  an  admired  author  and  an 
eminent  printer,  promised  to  be  advantageous  to  a  young 
writer,  making  bis  first  start  into  literature,  and  the  op- 
portunity, we  may  believe,  was  not  neglected.  That  he 
was  ever  received  into  the  family  of  the  lattter,  on  a 
footing  of  particular  intimacy,  is  doubtful:  the  physician 
was  then  unknovrn  and  poor;  the  printer  at  the  summit 
of  repuUtion,  and  competently  rich.  And  as  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  intervals  of  professional 
employment,  the  former  acted  occasionally,  in  his  estab- 
lishment, as  corrector  of  the  press — a  fact  known  also  to 
Boswell,  though  he  does  not  sUte  to  whom — we  may 
believe  that  he  sharad  the  hospitality  and  society  of  his 
employer.  It  was  likewise  through  this  channel,  and 
about  this  time,  that  he  became  known  to  Dr.  Young, 
author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughto ;"  an  honour  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  accustomed,  and  justly,  to  boast. 

His  connection  with  Richardson,  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned, seems  nevertheless  to  be  confirmed,  by  an  inter- 
view, neariy  at  the  same  time,  with  his  Edinburgh  friend, 
Dr.  Farr,who  related  their  meeting,  in  the  following  terms : 

«  Prom  the  time  of  Goldsmith's  leaving  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1754,  I  never  saw  him  until  the  year  1766, 
when  I  was  in  London  attending  the  hospitals  and 
lectures.  Early  in  January,  he  called  upon  me,  one 
morning  liefore  I  was  up — and,  on  my  entering  the  room, 
I  recogni«ed  my  q|d  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty  full- 
trimmed  black  suit,  with  his  pockets  full  of  papers,  which 
instantly  reminded  me  of  the  poet  in  Garrick's  farce,  of 
*  Lethe.'  After  we  bad  finished  our  breakfast,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  he 
had  brought  for  my  correction.  In  vain  I  pleaded  in- 
ability, when  he  began  to  read — and  every  part  on  which 
I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  was  immediately 
blotted  out.  I  then  more  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to 
trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to  the  opinion  of  persons  bet^ 
ter  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic  compositions;  on 
which  he  told  me  he  bad  submitted  his  productions,  so 
fSv  as  he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of 
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< Clarissa;'  on  which  I  peremptorily  declined  offering 
another  ciiticism  upon  the  performance. 

«  The  name  and  subject  of  the  tragedy  have  unfor- 
tunately escaped  my  memory ;  neither  do  I  recollect  with 
exactness  how  much  he  had  written,  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  had  not  completed  the  third  act. 
I  never  heard  whether  he  afterwards  finished  it.  In  this 
visit,  I  remember  his  relating  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme 
he  had  in  contemplation,  of  going  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  loritten  mauntaiTu,  though  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  written.  The  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  which  had  been  left  for  the  purpose, 
was  the  temptation." 

No  trace  of  this  production  remains,  or  seemt  to  have 
been  known  to  his  literary  friends.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that  being  unaatisfectory  to  himself,  or  to 
such  as  ho  thought  proper  to  consult,  it  was  destroyed : 
but  the  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  Uie  some  docility  to 
criticism  he  ever  displayed.  An  author  is  almost  neces- 
sarily self-willed.  What  costs  him  some  labour  to 
execute,  be  is  naturally  willing  to  preserve ;  and  the  art 
to  blot,  though  a  necessary,  is  often  a  painful  operation. 
Neither  can  he  be  sure,  unless  the  literary  authority  be 
high,  that  the  judgment  which  simply  corrects,  u  supe- 
rior to  that  which  conceives  and  constructs ;  and  when 
a  man  of  undoubted  genius  submits  to  it,  we  have  proofr 
at  least  of  praiseworthy  modesty. 

The  anecdote  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice,  as  furnish- 
ing another  instance  of  the  frequent  practice  of  young 
poets,  to  start  in  the  race  for  public  applause  with  a 
tragedy  ;  adventuring  thus  in  their  literary  nonage,  upon 
an  effort  which  experience  and  the  most  cultivated 
powers  only  can  hope  to  render  worthy  of  general  ap- 
probation. An  opinion  indeed  has  gone  forth,  and  ob- 
tained extensive,  almost  universal  assent,  that  it  is  easier 
for  a  young  author  to  write  a  good  tragedy  than  a  good 
comedy.  Yet,  judging  from  previous  examples,  what  is 
the  fact  1  The  most  popular  comedies  on  the  English 
stage,  those  of  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  Sheridan,  were 
written  when  their  authors  were  comparatively  young 
men — while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance, perhaps,  indeed,  not  one,  ef  a  tragedy  written  by 
an  inexperienced  writer,  keeping  possession  of  the 
stage,  or  even  exciting  any  high  degree  of  admiration,  in 
the  doaet. 

An  acquaintance,  from  Ireland,  already  familiar  to  the 
reader,  also  recognised  the  poet  in  the  metropolis,  in  the 
same  year.  « My  father,"  writes  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Beatty,  Rector  of  Moira,  in  Ireland,  in  a  communication 
on  this  subject,  <*  met  Goldsmith  in  London,  during  a 
visit  to  that  capital,  about  the  year  1766.  He  was  dressed 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  a  suit  of  green 
and  gold,  but  old  and  tarnished  ;  and  his  shirt  and  neck- 
cloth appeared  to  have  been  worn  at  least  a  fortnight. 
He  said  he  was  practising  physic,  and  doing  very  well." 

A  ludicrous  story,  told  of  him  at  this  period,  after- 
wards reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
repeated  it  to  one  of  their  mutual  friends,  a  lady,  who, 
to  the  delight  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  can  still  detail 
the  anecdote,  and  through  whom  it  is,  with  much  more 
information,  communicated  to  the  reader.  In  conformity 
to  the  prevailing  garb  of  the  dsy  for  physicbns,  Gold- 
smith, unable  probably  to  obtain  a  new,  had  procured  a 
second-hand  velvet  coat ;  but,  either  from  being  deceived 
in  the  bargain,  or  by  the  subsequent  accident,  a  consider- 
able breach  in  the  left  breast  was  obliged  to  be  repaired 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  piece.  This  had  not  been 
so  neatly  done  as  not  to  be  apparent  to  the  close  observ- 
ation of  bis  acquaintance,  and  such  persons  as  he  visited 
in  the  capacity  of  medical  attendant':  willing,  therefore, 
to  conceal  what  is  considered  too  obvious  a  symptom  of 
poverty,  he  was  accustomed  to  place  his  hat  over  the 
patch,  and  retain  it  there  carefully  during  the  visit ;  but 
this  constant  position  becoming  noticed,  and  the  cause 
being  soon  known,  occasioned  no  little  merriment  at  his 
expense. 

While  struggling  for  an  existence,  which  we  may 
well  believe  precarious,  he  feund  amusement  in  the 
society  of  such  former  fellow  students  in  Edinburgh  as 
accident  threw  in  his  way — some  of  whom,  like  himself, 
were  seeking*  an  establishment  in  London.  Among 
others,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Milner,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  kept  a  classical  school  of  eminence,  at 
Peckham,  in  Surrey.  Satisfied  of  his  fitness  for  the 
situation,  and  desirous  of  advancing  the  interests  of  bis 


family,  as  well  as  of  relieving,  what  he  soon  peroeiTed 
to  be,  the  destitute  condition  of  his  friend,  this  geotl^ 
man  propoaed  to  Goldsmith  to  ofiiciate  for  a  time  io 
charge  of  the  establishment  of  his  father,  then  sofliBriaf 
under  severe  illness.  The  proposition  was  aecepted.  It 
ensured,  until  something  better  should  offer,  at  levt 
security  from  starvation ;  "  for  all  his  ambition,"  as  ht 
says  on  another  occasion,  **  was  now  to  live," — ^vhile 
the  ciroumstancea  under  which  it  was  offered,  promiied 
a  considerate  attention  to  his  comforts  and  feehngt,  of 
which,  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had  found  the  want 

His  removal  thither,  supposed  by  Bishop  Percj  to 
have  taken  place  in  1768,  really  occurred  toward  theeod 
of  1766,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Mia 
Milner,  daughter  ^  his  employer,  asserted,  so  Istdjr  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  be  oonttniMd 
about  three  years  in  dieir  house.  This  we  know,  fron 
the  evidence  of  his  own  letters,  to  be  in  part  erroiMooi, 
excepting,  we  believe,  what  is  net  unlikely  to  hate  o^ 
curred,  from  the  illness  of  Milner  being  d  a  fluctuated 
and  protracted  nature,  that  his  residence  was  rstfaer  occa* 
sional  than  constant  She  likewise  said  he  came  to 
them  from  Richardaon,  with  whom  he  had  soma,  At 
knew  not  what,  connection,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  la 
terms  of  regard.  By  the  verbal  account  of  Mrs.  HodiOB 
to  Mr.  Handcock,  the  first  letter  of  her  brother  to  her 
relatives,  after  quitting  the  continent,  was  written  from 
this  school. 

All  that  is  distinctly  remembered  of  him  here  may  be 
comprised  within  a  short  detail.  He  was  considered  Io 
be,  according  to  3f  iss  Milner,  what  he  scoffingly  aUodei 
to  in  hia  writings  as  one  of  his  own  negative  qoaUfia* 
tions,  very  good-natured  f  played  tricka  aomswhat£h 
miliar,  and  occasionally  a  little  coarse,  upon  the  serrastf 
and  boys;  told  very  entertaining  stories;  and  foond 
frequent  amuaement  in  his  flute«  With  the  schdan  he 
was  a  favourite,  being  ever  ready  to  indulge  them  is 
certain,  not  very  expensive,  indeed,  schoolboy  daiatio, 
whenever  his  pecuniary  meana  permitted ;  and  he  aie 
not  over  strict  in  that  discipline  which,  however  neeei' 
sary  to  observe,  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  occatioa- 
ally  feels  reluctant  to  enforce.  His  benevolent  /eeliogf 
appeared  always  active ;  mendicants  rarely  quitted  him 
without  relief;  and  a  tale  of  distress  roused  all  bis  eym- 
pathies.  His  small  supplies  were  thus  exhsnsted,  fre> 
quently  before  the  stated  salary  became  due,  when  Mia 
Milner  would  say  to  him,  with  a  smile,  upon  applicalioB 
for  an  advance,—^  You  had  better,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  let 
me  take  care  of  your  money,  aa  I  do  for  aome  of  the 
young  gentlemen."  To  which  he  would  reply,  ia  the 
same  spirit  of  good  humour,  **  In  truth,  madam,  there  ii 
equal  need." 

One  of  the  pupils,  particularly  noticed  by  him  for  poe* 
sessing  promising  talents,  and  who  ever  after  Mt  a  itroof 
regard  for  his  tutor,  was  the  late  Samuel  Bishop,  Eiq*  ^ 
London,  in  whose  family  a  few  traditional  notices  of  bii 
peculiarities  are  still  remembered.  Always  sociable,aod 
ready  -te  join  in  whatever  was  going  forward,  his  good 
nature  led  him  to  mingle  in  the  sports  of  the  boys,  and 
submit  to  their  wit,  or  even  to  their  reproof,  for  occasiooil 
want  of  dexterity.  In  such  a  rude  community,  howevff» 
familiarity  has  its  disadvantages,  by  the  opening  it  afimie 
to  youthful  insubordination  or  impertinence — anioftaoca 
of  which  is  recorded..  When  amusing  his  younger  ««• 
panions  during  play  hours  with  the  flute,  and  expsttadaf 
on  the  pleasures  derived  from  music,  in  addition  to  iH 
advantages  in  society  as  a  gentlemanlike  acquiremeot,  a 
pert  boy,  looking  at  hb  aituation  and  peraonal  diisd* 
vantages  with  something  of  contempt,  rudely  replied  la 
the  effect  that  he  surely  could  not  consider  hiwtea  • 
gentleman;  an  oBence  which,  though  follotf od  hy •■• 
stent  chastisement,  disconcerted  and  pained  him  ex- 
tremely. 

Of  that  simplicity  or  absence  of  mind  so  well  knows 
as  one  of  bis  characteristics,  Mr.  Bishop  mentioow  a 
amusing  instance  when  they  met  several  yean  «»*• 
wards  in  the  atreeU  of  London ;  for  which  and  the  pre- 
cedmg  anecdote  the  writer  b  indebted  to  »>»■«;•"• 
Rev.  H.  Bbhop,  chaplain  U  the  Archbbhop  o(^^^ 

"After  an  intwval  of  seme  years,  my  ^"^^™" 
walking  in  London  with  my  mother,  to  ''*»«"  r'^! 
just  married,  met  Goldsmith,  and  addressing  bum  » 
immedbte  recognition  took  place.  The  ^"^^'JJ"  * 
lighted  to  see  hb  former  pupil,  and  *'P!?^  !^ 
pleaaure  at  the  introduction  to  hb  wife.  Stul  \J^ 
ciations  in  hb  mind  of  their  fornaw  ■dwtl  oomwcuw 
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were  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  '  Come,  my  boy/  said 
be,  addressing  my  fotber  by  his  Cbristian  name,  *  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you ;  I  must  treat  you  to  something ; 
what  shall  it  be  t  will  you  have  some  apples  V  and  im- 
n>ediately  turned  to  the  display  of  fruit  furnished  by  a 
basket  woman  who  stood  near. 

**  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  mentioned  his  pio- 
tare  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  had  been  recently 
engraved ;  and  immediately  added, '  Have  you  seen  it, 
Sam  1  Have  you  got  an  engraving  V  My  fiiither,  not 
to  appear  negligent  of  the  riiting  fame  of  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, replied,  that  he  had  not  yet  procured  it ;  he  was 
just  furnishing  his  house,  but  had  fixed  upon  the  spot 
the  print  wa^  to  occupy  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  •  Sam,'  he  said,  with  some  emotion,  *  if  your 
picture  had  been  published,  I  should  not  have  suffisred 
an  hour  to  eUipse  without  procuring  it'  After  some 
farther  conversation,  the  sense  of  this  seeming  neglect 
was  appeased  by  apologies.  He  promised  to  visit  the 
young  couple  as  soon  as  they  should  be  settled ;  but  this 
promise,  I  believe,  was  never  fulfilled.*' 

At  the  table  of  Dr.  Milner,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  (afterwards  Doctor)  Griffiths,  then  a  bookseller  in 
Paternoster  row,  and  projector  and  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Review.  Literary  topics  were,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  Mr.  Milner  also  being  an  occasional  wiiter, 
frequently  discussed,  in  which  Goldsmith  took  part,  and 
proved  himself  so  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  subjects 
of  general  literature,  his  previous  tastes  and  pursuits 
being  also  known,  that  after  a  few  specimens  of  criti- 
cliun  furnished  from  Peckham,  he  was  engaged  as  a 
regular  writer  in  the  Review.  The  terms  wore,  his  board 
and  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  bookseller,  with  an 
adequate  salary ;  the  engagement,  which  appears  to  have 
commenced  in  April,  1767,  to  continue  for  a  year. 

A  shorter  period  sufficed  for  the  inclinations  of  both ; 
at  the  end  of  five  months,  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent ;  Goldsmith  being  tired  of  his  employer  or  em- 
ployment, and  Griffiths  of  an  inoutte  less  industrious  or 
submissive  than  probably  he  had  been  induced  to  expect 
The  drudgery  of  the  occupation,  not  less  irksome  than 
that  of  the  school,  lequired  in  fact,  with  almost  as  much 
restraint  upon  his  time,  more  unremitting  labour  of  body 
and  mind.  Writing,  though  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  amusements,  is  the  most  laborious  of  trades.  To  sit 
down  daily  to  furnish  the  stated  number  of  pages  for  a 
periodical  journal, — to  work,  whether  disposed  or  not, 
whether  suffering  under  a  diseased  body  or  jaded  mind, — 
to  rack  invention  and  memory  in  order  to  furnish  the 
expected  amount  of  information  to  the  reader,  the  cus- 
tomary supplies  of  wisdom  and  wit,  of  research,  judg- 
ment, and  taste — can  be  no  easy  or  enviable  employment 
Between  a  methodical  man  like  tbe  bookseller,  and  a  man 
without  method  like  the  critic,  there  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  community  of  feeling.  They  therefore  parted; 
but,  however  dissatisfied  with  each  other,  as  was  after- 
wards sufficiently  obvious,  not  as  it  would  seem  in  open 
hostility  at  the  moment 

Goldsmith  declared  that  he  wrote  daily  firom  nine 
o'clock  till  two,  and  often,  as  he  sometimes  added,  during 
the  whole  of  the  day ;  that  he  experienced  little  personal 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  his  employer,  and  few 
comforts  from  tbe  arrangt&ments  of  his  wife ;  and  that 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  interfered  with  the  arti- 
cles written  for  the  Review,  in  a  manner  that  made  the 
labour  greater,  or  less  agreeable ;  that  desirous  to  impart 
more  elegance  to  such  as  he  wrote,  their  tastes  or  neces- 
sities required  at  his  hands  quantity  more  than  quality  ; 
and  that  his  employer  wished  to  assume  the  patron  or 
master  more  than  he  thought  becoming,  or  would  permit 
from  one  in  all  respects  bis  inferior. 

In  the  course  of  the  enquiries  necessary  for  this  work, 
it  became  known  to  the  writer  that  the  least  probable  of 
these  statements  was  nevertheless  correct,  namely,  that 
tbe  publisher  and  hi9  -wife  both  interfered  in  altering  the 
articles  written  for  the  Review ;  the  fact,  it  appears  by 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  was  previously  known 
to  others,  avowed  guardians  of  his  fame. 

<«  Having  mentioned  Griffiths,"  writes  Dr.  Campbell 
to  Bishop  Percy  (June  80th,  1790),  <«  I  will  confess  to 
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you  that  the  circumstance  of  him  and  his  wife  (I  mean 
their  altering  and  interpolating  Goldsmith's  criticisms  on 
books  for  the  Review),  puzzles  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  anecdotes  before  me,  and  my  conscience 
bids  me  report  it ;  but  my  fears  whisper  to  me  that  all 
the  Reviews  will  abuse  me  for  so  doing.  But  who 's 
afraid  t"  The  courage  assumed  in  the  last  sentence 
was  not  ezhibfted  ;  for  neither  he  nor  the  bishop  alluded 
to  so  curious  an  incident  Griffiths  was  then  and  long 
af^rwards  aUve ;  and  it  furnishes  a  curious  example  of 
moral  pusillanimity  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  extent  of 
literary  tyranny  on  the  other,  that  an  important  fact  in 
the  biography  of  a  distinguished  writer,  tending  to  his 
vindication  on  a  particular  point,  should  be  suppressed 
by  a  writer  of  his  memoirs  from  the  dread  of  oifending 
Reviews.* 

Griffiths,  who  by  the  account  of  one  of  his  connec- 
tions to  the  writer  <*  was  a  man  of  strong,  shrewd,  good 
sense,  but  not  of  much  refinement  or  cultivation,"  may 
have  been  unable  to  understand  the  tensitive  feelings  of 
his  dependent,  or  have  found  some  cause  of  complaint 
either  in  his  want  of  diligenee  or  of  regular  habits, 
neither  of  which  necessarily  impeached  the  rectitude  of 
his  general  conduct  Where  the  exact  portion  of  labour 
cannot  be  defined,  there  will  frequently  be  misunder- 
standing between  the  employer  and  the  employed ;  and 
the  habits  of  men  may  border  on  irregularity  without 
being  morally  wrong.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  we  know, 
permitted  peculiarities  to  grow  upon  him  which  occa^ 
sioned  inconvenience  to  those  with  whom  he  became 
an  inmate ;  and  Goldsmith  may  have  given  way  to  simi- 
lar infirmities,  scarcely  conscious  they  formed  cause  of 
serious  offence.  Studious  men,  even  of  the  highest 
order,  occasionally  make  late  hours  the  &vourite  period 
of  relaxation  ;  but  in  that  class  among  whom  he  was  now 
thrown,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  secondary  sort, — con- 
demned  too  ofUn  to  a  life  of  shifts  and  expedients,  and 
who  diverge  more  widely  from  the  rules  of  strict  prudence 
the  more  uncertain  their  means  of  subsistence  become, — 
he  found  little  else.  The  temptation  to  join  them  w  a 
therefore  sometimes  unavoidable.  "Yon  cannot,"  he 
says  to  his  biotber-in-law  soon  afterwards,  **  expect 
regularity  in  one  who  is  regular  in  nothing.  Nay,  were 
I  to  lore  you  by  rule,  I  dare  venture  to  say  I  could  never 
do  it  sincerely.    Take  me  then  with  all  my  fiiults." 

His  connection  with  the  Review  being  known  to  va- 
rious friends,  an  opinion  prevailed  among  them,  on  hear- 
ing him  complain  of  the  unfavourable  q>irit  evinced 
towards  his  writings  at  a  subsequent  time  in  that  work, 
that  he  had  been  formerly  its  editor  or  chief  conductor. 
This  was  also  stated  after  his  death,  but  denied  in  that 
journal.  The  contradiction  appears  in  noticing  a  short 
memoir  of  him  published  on  that  occasion,  while  his 
general  services  as  a  coadjutor  in  criticism  are  admitted : 
— ^*^  Whether  the  doctor^s  biographer  and  warm  pane- 
•gyrist,  who  professes  to  write  from  personal  knowledge, 
is  right  or  wrong  in  his  account  of  our  poet's  adventures 
in  his  travels  abroad,  we  know  not;  but  we  are  author- 
ised to  say  that  he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  assertion, 
that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  once  employed  to  tuperiniend 
the  Mc^nthly  Review.  The  doctor  had  his  merit  as  a 
man  of  letters ;  but,  alas  I  those  that  knew  him  must 
smile  at  the  idea  of  such  a  superintendent  of  a  concern 
which  most  obviously  required  some  degree  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  world.     It 

*  In  the  skirmishing  that  occurred  between  the  rival 
Reviews  for  some  yeikrs  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Critical  Review,  allusions  occur  to  this  fact :— ^*  The 
Critical  Review  is  not  written  by  a  parcel  of  obscure 
hirelings,  under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  wife, 
who  presume  to  revise,  alter,  and  amend  the  articles  oc- 
casionally." "  The  principal  writers  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view are  unconnected  with  booksellers,  unawed  by  old 
women,  and  independent  of  each  other."  Griffiths  is 
repeatedly  called  **  an  illiterate  bookseller."  (Grit  Rev. 
Feb.  1759.)  In  the  following  month,  in  the  article  on 
Rowo's  Fluxions,  there  is  another  reference,  either  meant 
for  Griffiths  or  his  wife,  to  «  a  certain  antiqaated  female 
critic  of  the  Monthly  Review." 


is,  however  true,  that  he  had  for  a.  while  a  seat  at  our 
board ;  and  that,  so  &r  as  his  kt^wledge  of  books  ex- 
tended, he  was  not  an  unuseful  assistant"* 

The  articles  which  came  from  his  pen  in  that  work, 
and  the  precise  period  when  they  were  furnished,  have 
been  hitherto  unknown ;  neither  he  nor  Griffiths  being 
very  communicative  on  the  subject  in  conversation.  But 
the  latter  has  left  this  information  on  record  behind  him : 
his  own  copy  of  the  work,  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  with  the  largest  and  rarest  private  collection 
in  the  kingdom,  contains  the  necessary  references ;  and 
by  the  intervention  of  a  fnend,f  to  whom  literature  and, 
antiquities  are  under  various  obligations,  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  making  known  what  is 
a  Mr  object  of  literary  curiosity. 

To  each  article  in  the  Review  its  proprietor,  in  the 
copy  kept  for  private  use,  affixed  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  contributor ;  and  where  two  began  with  the 
same,  one  or  more  other  letters,  so  as  to  guide  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  history  of  the  day  to  a  pretty 
accurate  conclusion.     The  list  of  his  coadjutors,  in  1 767, 

is  not  deficient  in  weight  or  talent    Thus,  R was 

Dr.  Rose,  of  Chtswick  (connected  with  Griffiths  by  their 
marrying  sisters),  who  chiefly  took  the  theological  de- 
partment ;  R— ^,  Owen  Ruffhead,  that  on  law  and 

constitutional  history ;  Ra ,  Ralph,  the  well  known 

political  writer;  8h ,  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe;  La , 

probably  Langhorne,  the  poet ;  K  s,  K — pp — s,  and 
perhaps  K.  (for  Griffiths  is  not  regular  in  tbe  letters 
used,)    Dr.    Kippis;    CI— d,    probably    Cleaveland, 

Ok ,  Okey;  G r,  Grainger,  the  poet;   beside 

others  with  the  letters  L.;  W.;  B.;  B 1;  G.;  D. ; 

less  certainly  ascertained.  Kenrick  immediately  suc- 
ceeded to  Goldsmith's  place  in  tbe  Review.  His  articles, 
noted  K — n^t,  are  very  numerous. 

There  are  three  writers  whose  names  begin  with  the 
letter  G.  Where  standing  singly,  it  is  believed  to  de- 
signate tbe  contributions  of  Griffiths  himself,  consisting 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  books  of  general  knowledge, 
with  little  attempt  at  original  remarks,  to  which  even  if 
not  young  in  the  business  of  reviewing,  his  business 
necessarily  precluded  much  attention.  These  articles 
are  long,  the  subjects  easy ;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Review  was  not  very  profitable,  we  may  believe  he  was 
not  disposed  to  pay  another  for  doing  what  filled  up  so 
much  space  with  so  little  labour  to  himself,  or,  as  we  are 
told,  to  his  wife.t     The  contributions  of  Grainger  are 

marked  G r,  or  Gr r.     Those  of  Goldsmith  vary 

more  in  the  letters  employed,  from  being  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  the  hurry  or  whim  of  the  moment  dic- 
tated, vrithont  uniformly  referring  to  the  previous  marks 

affixed  to  each.    Thus  we  have  Gold ,  Golds ^h, 

G s ^th,  G sm ,  G ds ,  G th, 

Go th.  Go- h ;  and  the  correctness  of  these  no- 
tations are  sufi^ently  verified  by  internal  evidence. 

The  first  article  to  which  his  name  is  annexed  appears 
in  April,  1757,  among  the  short  notices  of  small  and 
temporary  publications  of  the  Monthly  Catalogue,  in 
^characterising  a  political  squib,  **  The  Rival  Politicians ; 
or  the  Fox  Triumphant :  a  fable  betwixt  a  Lion,  a  Wolf, 
and  a  Fox."  The  criticism,  if  not  very  elegant  or  witty, 
is  at  least  short,  and  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
homely  beginning  in  this  department  of  literature :  the 

letters  appended  to  it  by  Griffiths  are  "Gold ." 

<*  Were  this  piece  strung  up  against  a  dead  wall,  it  might 
cateh  the  passing  'prentice  hugely  ;  but  then  we  would 
advise  a  title  somewhat  better  adapted  to  its  merits,  as 
well  as  its  situation ;  as  thus, — *  The  Triumphant  Fox's 
Garland;  plainly  declaring  bow  the  wolf  was  most 
fdlsely  flayed  alive  before  his  own  face,' "  dtc  dec. 


*  Monthly  Review,  August,  1774. — Notice  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

f  Thomas  Amyot  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  F.  R.  8.  The  possessor  of  the  work  was  the 
late  Mr.  Heber,  whose  liberality  in  opening  all  his  lite- 
rary stores  to  such  as  were  in  want  of  them,  must  be 
remembered  with  honour. 

#  As  a  specimen,  see  the  notice  of  **  Smith's  Hist>>ry 
of  the  county  of  Kerry,"  December,  1757. 
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A  more  important  paper  of  his  in  the  same  month  is 
an  analysis  of  '*  Remains  of  the  Mythology  and  Poetry 
of  the  Celtes,*'  by  Professor  Mallet,  of  Copenhagen  ;  a 
subject  in  which  Goldsmith  took  considerable  interest 
from  what  he  had  heard  er  remembered  of  Celtic  stories 
and  superstitions- in  Ireland,  and  on  which  he  is  believed 
to  have  written  essays  at  a  subsequent  time  in  other 
periodical  publications.  It  formed  the  third  of  a  series 
lately  commenced  in  ^he  Review,  **  The  Foreign  Arti- 
cle;*' and  is  plainly  designated  by  the  word  Golds h. 

A  preliminary  printed  note,  however,  introduces  it  thus : 
— **  The  following  papei  was  sent  us  by  the  gentleman 
who  signs  D.,  and  who  we  hope  will  excuse  our  striking 
out  a  few  paragraphs  for  the  sake  of  brevity/'  On  re. 
ferring  to  the  previous  foreign  articles  signed  as  here 

stated,  they  are  marked  G r,  meaning  Grainger.     A 

discrepancy,  therefore,  exists  between  the  private  mark 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  printed  memorandum,  in  which 
the  former  no  doubt  is  correct ;  the  latter  an  error  of  the 
person  who  superintended  the  press,  and  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  new  contributor. 

In  May  we  have  his  reviews  of  "  Douglas,  a  Tragedy," 
which  is  characterised  in  the  same  terms  always  used, 
as  *«  not  rising  above  mediocrity,"  and  **  The  Connois- 
seur," which  is  praised ;  also  two  in  the  foreign  article, 
— «<  Specimens  of  such  plants  as  are  most  curious  in 
Piedmont ;"  and  «<  Literary  News,"  dated  from  Padua ; 
so  that  his  time  in  Italy,  judging  from  these  specimens 
of  remark  and  information,  was  not  unemployed.  These 
are  succeeded  by  ne  less  than  twenty-three  notices  of 
minor  works  in  the  Monthly  Catalogue,  all  bearing  his 
name ;  and  this  busy  month  concludes  with  a  review  of 
Burke^s  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, — a  clever 
analysis,  occupying  eight  pages,  and  showing  the  critic 
to  be  a  dexterous  and  ready  workman.  Whether  he 
knew  the  author  personally  at  this  time  is  doubtful ;  that 
be  may  have  been  infornied  of  his  name,  and  remem- 
bered him  as  a  college  cotemporary,  is  probable.  The 
remarks  are  couched  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  proba- 
bly of  real  admiration,  though  not  of  indiscriminate 
assent  to  his  positions ;  while  the  conclusion  offers  some- 
thing like  an  apology  for  diflfering  in  opinion  with  so 
tasteful  and  pleasing  a  writer.  This  amicable  meeting 
as  reviewer  and  reviewed,  may  have  been  the  precursor 
of  their  personal  friendship.  Burke,  as  was  said  after- 
wards, repaid  the  obligation  in  kind. 

The  June  number  supplies  notices  of  **  Smith's  His- 
tory of  New  York," — "The  Military  Operations  in 
North  America," — "  Saxe's  Memoirs  on  the  Art  of  War," 
— **  Smollett's  History  of  England,"  in  which  he  regrets 
the  want  of  **  manly  and  sensible  observations,  which 
the  writer  was  so  well  able  to  give,"  but  praises  his  style 
as  *<  clear,  nervous,  and  flowing," — and  the  **  Foreign 
Article."  Nine  of  hii  notices  appear  in  the  monthly 
catalogue;  others  which  have  no  letters  affixed  may  own 
the  same  origin.  The  account  of  «*  Keysler's  Travels," 
in  the  appendix  to  the  half  yearly  volume,  comes  like- 
wise from  bis  pen. 

In  July  appear  <*  Layard  on  the  Contagion  among  the 
Cattle^ — **  Translation  of  Cardmal  de  Polignac's  Anti- 
Lucretius*" — **  Hanway's  Eight'  Days'  Journey  from 
Portsmouth  to  Kingston-upon-Thames."  Most  readers 
of  literary  history  remember  how  sharply  Dr.  Johnson 
animadverted  on  this  work,  especially  on  the  traveller's 
injudicious  and  singular  hostility  to  the  use  of  tea ;  the 
sneering  tone  of  which  criticism  in  the  second  part  was 
never  forgiven  by  that  otherwise  amiable  man,  though 
even  then  he  was  known  to  be  wrong  and  Johnson  right. 
Similar  belief— «nd  the  coincidence  may  be  noticed — is 
expressed  by  GK>ldsmith,  in  the  harmless  efiects  of  that 
temperate  beverage ;  and  as  be  did  not  then  know  John- 
con,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  influenced  by  bis  de- 
cision. The  criticism  concludes  with  the  following  just 
and  sensible  remarks : — «  Yet  after  all,  why  so  violent 
an  outcry  against  this  devoted  article  of  modem  luxury  1 
Every  nation  that  is  rich  hath  had,  and  will  have,  its 
favourite  luxuries.  Abridge  the  people  in  one,  they 
generally  ran  into  another;  and  the  reader  nay  judge 
which  will  be  most  conducive  to  either  mental  or  bodily 
health,— the  watery  beverage  of  a  modem  fine  lady ;  or 
the  strong  beer,  and  stronger  waters,  of  her  great-grand- 
mother."  In  the  monthly  catalogue  four  of  his  notices 
are  marked ;  **  Memoirs  of  Madame  Maintenon," — **  The 
Mother-in-law,  or  Innocent  Sufferer," — «  The  Fair  Citi- 
sen,'* — •*  Buchanan's  Now  English  Dicttonary." 

In  Augnaty  hia  eontribotiona  wave,  on  "Rabener's 
2 


Satirical  Letters," — "  Letters  from  an  Armenian  in  Ire- 
land to  his  Friends  at  Trebisond," — Letter  (his  own), 
of  eleven  pages,  to  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review 
on  *«  Yoltaire's  Universal  History,"—"  The  Contest  in 
America  between  Great  Britain  and  France." 

September  contains  only  two  papers— on  the  «  Epigo- 
niad"  of  Wilkie,  and  "  Odes  of  Gray."  In  the  former, 
only  two  introductory  pages  of  criticism  are  noted  as 
his ;  the  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  quotations, 
remarks  on  defective  Terses,  repetitions  of  the  same 
rhyme,  and  other  faults  of  the  poem,  bos  simply  the 
lotter  G.  affixed,  implying,  as  there  seems  no  deubt,  that 
they  were  the  work  of  Griffiths  himself. 

Here,  for  the  present,  his  labours  in  the  service  of  that 
journal  ceased.  He  could  not,  however,  deeert  literature, 
although,  aa  we  shall  see,  displeased  with  criticism ;  and 
we  find  him,  by  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Hodson  abont 
two  months  afterwards,  conjoining  his  two  professions 
for  a  livelihood.  **  By  a  very  little  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a 
shift  to  live."  Poet  was  then  frequently  used  as  the 
generic  name  for  author ;  and  his  pieces  were  probably 
of  that  miscellaneous  nature  which,  produced  on  an 
emergency  for  periodical  works,  seldom  survive  the  oc- 
casion :  it  is  certain  be  did  not  himself  think  fH  to  bring 
into  renewed  existence  what  at  this  period  came  from  his 
pen.  Still,  as  he  wrote  much,  we  ara  anxious  to  trace 
on  what  topics  he  was  occupied ;  and  would  rather  be 
permitted  to  judge  of  their  merits  for  ourselves  whether 
we  can  afford  to  lose  any  thing  of  such  a  writer.  Dr. 
Kippis,  who  wrote  in  the  Review  and  knew  him,  was 
impressed  by  some  faint  recollection  of  his  having  nrade 
translations  from  the  French  ;  among  others,  of  a  tale 
of  Yoluire;  but  the  name  and  date  were  forgotten.  He 
was,  however,  gradually  making  his  way,  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  and  acquiring  the  rapidity  ne- 
cessary to  an  author  by  profession,  in  aid  of  that  ele- 
gance, that  **  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  bestowed 
only  by  nature  upon  her  favourites,  and  in  itself  no  in- 
different  evidence  of  genius. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  one  of  the  origi- 
nal pieces  from  his  pen  at  this  time  was  an  enlargement 
of  the  paper  on  the  merits  of  the  English  poets,  said  to 
have  been  Brst  drawn  op  in  Ireland  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Contarine.  It  is  called  a  "  Poetical  Scale ;"  and  is  an 
estimate,  arranged  in  columns,  with  a  variety  of  remarks 
subjoined,  on  the  relative  ranks  held  by  the  greater  Eng- 
lish poets  in  the  requisites  of  genius,  judgment,  learning, 
and  versitication.  The  point  of  perfection  in  each  is 
supposed  to  be  twenty  degrees,  of  which  nineteen  only 
have  been  attained  by  any  of  our  writers.  Thus  Sbak- 
speare  is  estimated  to  be,  as  in  genius  19,  judgment  14, 
learning  14,  versification  19;  Milton,  in  genius  18, 
judgment  16,  learning  17,  versification  18;  Dryden,  in 
genius  18,  judgment  16,  learning  17,  versification  18; 
Pope,  in  genius  18,  judgment  18,  learning  15,  versifica- 
tion 18:  an  arrangement  of  their  respective  powers  ob- 
viously fanciful  and  imperfect,  but  conveying  sufficiently 
the  opinions  of  the  writer.    The  idea  is  of  older  date. 

This  paper  appeared  in  January,  1768,  in  the  Lite- 
rary Magazine ;  a  publication  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  in  May,  1766,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  super- 
intended or  contributed  to  for  fifteen  months,  discon- 
tinuing his  assistance  about  September,  1767,  nearly  at 
the  saote  moment  that  Goldsmith  quitted  the  Review. 
The  spirit  of  the  article,  and  the  severity  of  tJie  remarks 
made  upon  Milton  in  comparing  him  with  Shakspeare,* 
led  a  writer  some  years  afterwards,  who  knew  of  his 

*  "  The  faults  of  Shakspeare  were  those  of  genius, 
those  of  Milton  of  the  man  of  genius.  The  former 
arises  from  imaginetion  getting  the  better  of  judgment ; 
the  latter  from  habit  getting  the  better  of  imagination. 
Shakspeare's  faults  were  those  of  a  great  poet ;  those  of 
Milton  of  a  little  pedant.  When  Shakspeare  is  execra- 
ble, he  is  so  exquisitely  so  that  he  is  as  inimitable  in  his 
blemishes  as  in  his  beauties.  The  puns  of  Milton  be- 
tray a  narrowness  of  education  and  a  degeneracy  of 
habit.  His  theological  quibbles  and  perplexed  specula- 
tions are  daily  equaled  and  excelled  by  the  most  abject 
enthusiasts ;  and  if  we  consider  him  as  a  prose  writer, 
he  has  neither  the  learning  of  a  scholar  nor  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  There  is  no  force  in  his  reasoning,  no 
elegance  in  his  style,  and  no  taste  in  his  composition. 
We  are  therefore  to  consider  him  in  one  fixed  point  of 
light, — that  of  a  great  poet,  with  a  lao^ble  envy  of 


participation  in  that  work,  to  attribute  them  to  Dr.  John- 
son.  "  Mr.  Nichols,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  whose  lUacb- 
ment  to  his  illustrious  friend  was  unwearied,  ''shcmed 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  *  Remarks  on  JohnKon'i 
Life  of  Milton,'  in  which  the  affair  of  Lawdcr  was  re- 
newed with  virulence ;  and  a  poetical  scale  in  the  Lite- 
rary  Magazine,  1768,  (when  Johnson  bad  ceased  to  write 
in  that  collection)  was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of 
deliberate  malice.  He  read  the  libellous  pasaage  with 
attention,  and  instantly  wrote  on  the  margin— •  In  the 
business  of  Lawder  I  was  deceived;  pj^ly  by  thinking 
the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.  -Of  the  poetical 
scale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I  am  not  the  author.  I 
fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I  had  quitted  that  work ;  fori 
not  only  did  not  write  if,  but  I  do  not  remember  it.'"* 

As  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  state  the  reasons  why  this  paper  is  attributed 
to  Goldsmith,  although  no  certain  evidence  of  the  mitter 
is  known  to  exist  or  is  likely  now  to  be  obuined. 

These  are,  the  use  of  a  scale  in  reference  to  the  raeriti 
of  authors  on  another  occasion,  as  in  the  preface  to  the 
Citizen  of  the  World  ;  similarity  of  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  our  poets  with  those  expressed  in  his  avowed  writingi; 
the  high  standard  of  poetry  assumed  in  both ;  the  um 
opinion,  incidentally  introduced,  of  the  merits  of  (be 
dbputants  in  the  contest  between  Bentley  and  Boyle; 
the  same  account  here  as  in  his  edition  of  Pamel)  of  tbe 
origin  of  two  of  that  poet's  pieces ;  similar  political 
opinions  with  Dh  Johnson,  thence  influencing  his  rap- 
posed  opinion  of  MRton  ;  the  same  preference  here  of 
Farqohar  over  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  others,  as  d- 
ways  maintained  by  him  in  conversation  and  in  writing. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  common  evidence  of  style; 
the  use  as  in  all  his  essays,  of  the  first  person ;  the  bet 
of  his  being  then  unacquainted  with  Johnson,  who  u 
having  had  connection  with  the  Magazine,  though  not 
then  engaged  in  it,  might  have  known  the  writer,  throogfa 
the  proprietor ;  the  probability  of  its  being  bis  6r8t  in- 
troduction to  Newbery,  by  whom  he  waa  afterwards  n 
much  employed  ;  the  general  recollection  of  Mrs.  Uw- 
der  that  he  bad  early  drawn  up  some  such  earaT ;  and 
the  belief  that  he  contributed  more  than  one  paper  to 
this  Magazine.  Thus  in  February,  1758,  comnoeocesa 
paper,  with  traces  of  his  manner,  though  not  decisive  in 
their  nature,  on  the  English  language,  which  are  con- 
tinued till  May  ;  from  the  latter  is  taken  the  article  on 
the  **  Augustan  Age  in  England,"  printed  in  the  Bee; 
and  in  the  same  month  is  another  paper  of  his,  also 
printed  in  the  Bee,  «  On  the  Pride  and  Luzoiy  o(  tbs 
Middling  Glass  of  People."  The  poeticsl  scale  and  the 
sequel  were  aflerwards  republished  in  the  Liulies'  Maga- 
zine, when  he  was  connected  with  it 

His  residence  being  at  this  time  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street,  'the  Temple  Exchange 
Coffee-house,  near  Temple  Bar,  became  a  place  of  fr^ 
quent  resort.  Like  Johnson,  he  was  fond  of  a  coffee- 
house and  a  club;  for,  to  men  without  domestic  ties, 
these  are  substitutes  for  society.  But  this  bouse  lik^ 
wise  formed  a  kind  of  professional  place  of  csll,  tb« 
custom  not  having  then  passed  away  of  physicians  r^ 
sorting  to  particular  coffee-houses,  where,  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  they  were  to  be  sought  and  found,  ralber 
than  at  their  own  residences,  when  required  to  visit  pe- 
tients.  Here  the  news  of  the  day,  of  tbe  profesnon, 
and  of  literature,  but  more  particularly  tbe  business  of 
the  theatre,  which  then  occupied  in  public  opbion  (be 
place  now  given  to  the  house  of  commons,  were  freely 
discussed  ;  the  behaviour  of  the  manager,  tbe  ability  of 
actors,  and  the  merits  of  new  pieces,  decided  opoo  with 
something  like  an  authority  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal;  for  physicians  and  lawyers  (the  unemployed 
part,  no  doub^),  with  the  idlers  of  every  description  to 
be  found  in  a  great  metropolis,  formed  at  this  time  tbe 
most  authoritative  body  of  critics.  Here,  likewise,  wheo 
unwilling  to  make  known  very  humble  lodgings,  be,  in 
common  with  others,  wrote  letters  and  received  them,— 
one  of  the  common  resources  of  genteel  poverty ;  bert 
he  relaxed  from  the  drudgery  of  writing  into  social  m* 
tercourse,  found  others  as  willing  to  enjoy  the  passmf 
moment  as  himself,  and  formed  or  renewed  inlinwcies 
with  his  literary  brethren. 


rivaling  and  excelling  all  who  attempted  sublimity  of 

sentiment  and  description."— ZsVerary  Mag.  Jan.  1758. 

•  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Jo*'"^ 

p.  SO ;  prefixed  to  his  works,  1»  vols.  12md.  Land. » Wl. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 
Viiii  of  hii  brother  to  London— Letter  to  Mr.  Hod«on— Memoirs 
of  a  protestant— Grand  magazine— Letten  to  Mr.  Mills,  to 
Mr.  Bryantcn,  and  to  Mrs.  Jane  Lawder— Appointment  to 
India— Letter  to  Mr.  Uodaon— Attem^  ttf'  pan  fSurgeoaa* 
HaU. 

HmTing  inadTerteotlj  raention«d  ki  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lavrder,  in  Irelancl,  hii  aoquaintanoe  with  several  Barnes 
eminent  in  Uteratare,  he  was  sarprised  shortly  after  by 
the  arrival  thence  of  his  brother  C bailee*  No  previous 
intimation  of  the  design  preceded  this  visit,— the  object 
of  which  was,  with  the  cbaracteristie  simplicity  of  a 
cbnntiy  yonth,  to  be  provided  lor  by  some  of  his  bro- 
ther's infloential  friends;  for  although  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  possessed  neither  provision  nor  profoe- 
sion  to  enable  him  to  obtain  it. 

The  error  as  to  his  brother's  power  of  serving  him 
vras  soon  apparent  However  eminent  might  be  his 
friends,  the  honour  of  their  acquaintance  by  no  means 
implied  the  freedom  of  drawing  upon  their  persons  or 
their  patronage,  had  they  such  to  bestow ;  while  Oliver, 
pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  bis  own  wants, 
fiMind  no  little  embarrassment  in  the  demands  of  an- 
other. When  Charles  expressed  disappointment,  as  he 
told  Mr.  Bindley  many  years  afterwards  at  not  findiqg 
his  brother  in  better  circumstances,  the  latter  gaily  re- 
plied, «  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy ;  I  shall  be  richer 
by  and  by.  Besides,  you  see  I  am  not  in  positive  want 
Addison,  let  me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Cam- 
paign in  a  garret  in  the  Haymarket,  three  stories  high ; 
and  you  see  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only 
got  to  the  second  story.'' 

l*tie  Stay  in  London  of  Charles  was  not  therefore  pro- 
tracted ;  and  as  he  came  without  previous  communica- 
tion with  his  brother,  he  quitted  it  in  nearly  a  similar 
manner.  Tinctured  with  an  equal  spirit  of  adventure, 
diapiriied  by  ill  success,  loth  to  return  to  Ireland  no 
better  than  he  quitted  it,  and  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  way,  he  is  said  to  have  embarked  in  a 
homble  capacity  for  Jamaica.  Here,  and  in  others  of 
the  ulands,  he  continued,  by  his  own  account,  for  above 
thirty  years  without  communicating  with  bis  family,  who 
consequently  believed  him  dead.  Thus  Oliver  writes  to 
bis  brother  Maurice,  in  January,  1770 : — ^  You  talked 
of  being  my  only  brother;  I  don't  understand  you — 
where  is  Charles  1"  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  he  visited  Ireland  previous  to  the  voyage,  otherwise 
it  would  seem  incredible  how  the  poet  could  be  so  long 
unacquainted  with  his  destination,  or  supposed  death. 
He  did  not  revisit  England  till  1791,  some  of  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  which  bear  an  air  of  romance ;  they  belong, 
however,  to  a  future  page. 

The  presence  of  Charles  in  London  and  the  nature 
of  hia  own  pursuita  there  are  alluded  to  in  the  following 
letter  of  Oliver  to  his  brother-in-law,  which  breathes 
great  affection  for  his  fiiends,  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
flceoea  of  bis  youth,  and,  with  some  sharp  strictures  on 
his  country,  no  inconsiderable  regard  for  it  It  was  writ- 
ten soon  sifter  quitting  the  Review.  In  the  opening 
passage  there  is  some  obscurity.  He  talks  of  four  years 
having  elapsed  since  his  Isst  letters  went  to  Ireland ;  this 
can  apply  only  to  such  as  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Hod- 
eon,  which  was  correct ;  bat  he  had  written  from  the 
continent  to  his  brother  Henry,  to  Mr.  Contarine,  to 
Mrs»  Lawder,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  Ros- 
common. 

««  To  Daniel  Bodson,  Esq.f  at  Idthoy,  near  Ballymahon, 
Ireland, 

«  Dear  sir, — It  may  be  four  years  since  my  last  letters 
went  to  Ireland, — to  you  in  particular.  I  received  no 
answer ;  probably  because  you  never  wrote  to  me.  My 
brother  Charles,  however,  informs  me  of  the  fatigue  you 
were  at  in  soliciting  a  subscription  to  assist  me,  not  only 
among  my  friends  snd  relatives,  but  acquaintance  in 
generaL  Though  my  pride  might  feel  some  repugnance 
at  being  thus  relieved,  yet  my  gratitude  can  suffer  no 
diminution.  How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you,  to  them, 
fat  each  generosity,  or  (why  should  not  your  virtues 
hsive  a  proper  name  ?)  for  such  charity  to  me  at  that 
jonctore.  Sure  I  am  born  to  ill  fortune,  to  be  so  mach 
a  debtor  and  unable  to  repay.  But  to  say  no  more  of 
this :  too  many  professions  of  gratitude  are  often  con- 
aidered  as  indirect  petitions  for  future  &vours.  Let  me 
only  add,  that  my  not  receiving  that  supply  was  the 
caaa«  of  joy  present  establishmen't  at  Loodon.  You 
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may  easily  imagine  what  dilBoalties  I  had  to  encounter, 
left  as  I  was  without  friends,  recommendations,  money, 
er  impudence ;  and  that  in  a  country  where  being  born 
an  Irishman  was  suAcient  to  keep  me  unemployed. 
Many,  in  such  dfeumslanoes,  would  hate  had  recourse 
to  the  friar's  oerd,  or  the  suieide's  halter.  But  with  all 
ray  follies  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolu- 
tion to  combat  the  other. 

<*  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation. 
As  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  or 
which  mankind  could  censure,  I  see  no  reason  for  mak- 
ing it  a  secret.  In  short,  by  a  very  little  practice  as  a 
physician,  and  a  very  Kttle  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make 
a  shift  to  live.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introdace  us  to 
the  gates  of  the  muses  than  poverty ;  but  it  were  well 
if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is,  they 
sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their  company  to  the  en- 
tertainment; and  want,  instead  of  being  gentleman- 
osher,  often  turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

«  Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine 
I  starve ;  and  the  nsme  of  an  author  naturally  reminds 
you  of  a  garret  In  this  particular  I  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  undeceive  my  friends.  But  whether  I  eat  or 
starve,  live  in  a  firet  floor  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I 
still  remember  them  with  ardour ;  nay,  my  very  country 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable 
fondness  for  country,  this  maladie  du  pait,  as  the  French 
call  it !  Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an  affec- 
tion for  a  place  who  never,  when  in  it,  received  above 
common  civility ;  who  never  brought  any  thing  out  of 
it  except  bis  brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  my  affeo- 
tion  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotoman's,  who  re- 
fused to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made  him  unco' 
thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary. 

**  But  now  to  be  serious, — let  me  ask  myself  what 
gives  me  a  wish  to  see  Ireland  again  ?  The  country  is  a 
fine  one,  perhaps  t  No.  There  are  good  company  in 
Iieland  1  No.  The  conversation  there  is  generally  made 
up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song ;  the  vivacity  sup- 
ported by  some  humble  cousin,  who  has  just  folly  enough 
to  earn  his  dinner.  Then  perhaps  there 's  more  wit  and 
learning  among  the  Irish  ?  Oh,  lord,  no !  There  has 
been  more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
Padareen  mare  there,  one  season,  than  given  in  rewards 
to  learned  men  since  the  time  of  Usher.  All  their  pro- 
ductions in  learning  amount  to  perhaps  a  translation,  or 
a  few  tmcta  in  divinity ;  and  all  their  productions  in  wit 
to  just  nothing  at  all.*  Why  the  plague,  then,  so  fond 
of  Ireland  1  Then  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear 
friend,  and  a  few  more  who  are  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral picture,  have  a  residence  there.  This  it  is  thst  gives 
me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in  separation.  I  confess  I  carry 
this  spirit  sometimes  to  the  souring  the  pleasures  I  at 
present  poeoeus.  If  I  go  to  the  opera  where  Signore 
Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit 
and  sigh  for  Lishoy  fireside,  and  Johnny  Armstrong's 
*  Last  Good  Night,'  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I  climb 
Hampstead-hill,  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a 


*  We  must  not  be  displeased  vrith  Goldsmith  for  a 
sketoh  so  remarkably  corroborated  by  that  of  another  of 
our  able  and  intelligent  countrymen,  Lord  Orrery.  The 
coincidence  is  curious,  being  written  not  long  before, 
though  not  published  till  long  afterwards,  and  could  only 
arise  from  the  representation  being  correct  It  is  useless 
to  complain  of  this,  Irritable  and  sensitive  as  the  national 
temperament  is  to  reproof;  the  knowledge  of  our  faulta 
is  a  necessary  step  towards  their  correction ;  and  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  where  letters  are  not 
cultivated  vrith  something  like  warmth  by  the  gentry,  the 
lower  orden  must  be  proportionably  low  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  to  which  no  doubt  many  of  their  excesses 
and  irregularities  in  Ireland  are  owing.  Lord  Orrery 
writes,  May,  1 747,  from  his  seat  at  Caledon  : — 

« I  have  lately  passed  a  fortnight  in  Dublin.  AH  my 
leisure  time  was  employed  in  the  booksellers'  shops,  and 
particularly  in  search  of  such  books  as  you  have  men- 
tioned to  me.  Many  of  them  are  not  to  be  found  on 
our  Hibernian  coast  When  St  Patrick  banished  poison- 
ous snimals,  the  saint  in  his  fury  probably  cursed  books 
into  the  bargain.  He  certainly  wished  ignorance  might 
succeed  him ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  scarce  a 
gentleman  in  Ireland  (although  he  be  a  better  protestant 
than  ever  St  Patrick  dreaded)  goes  further  in  literature 
than  UrbanU  English  Magazine,  or  Faulkner's  Irish 
Jouinal." 


more  magnificent  prospect,  I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I 
had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  moimt  before  Lishoy 
gate,  and  there  take  in— to  me— the  most  pleasing  hori- 
son  in  nature. 

<*  Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughto  sometimes 
found  refuge  from  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in 
Ireland.  I  fancied  strange  revolutions  at  home ;  but  I 
find  it  was  the  rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an 
imaginary  one  to  objects  really  at  rest  No  alterations 
there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very 
rich ;  othera  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay,  all  the 
news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that  yousally  out  in  visits  among 
the  neighboura,  and  sometimes  make  a  migration  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart  wish 
that  you  and  she,  (Mra.  Hodson,)  and  Lishoy  and  Bally- 
mahon,  and  all  of  you,  would  fairly  make  a  migration 
into  Middlesex;  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  this 
might  be  attended  with  a  few  inconveniences.  There- 
fore, as  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomed,  why, 
Mahomed  shall  go  to  the  mountain ;  or,  to  speak  plain 
English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a  visit,  if 
next  summer  I  can  contrive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from 
London,  I  shall  spend  three  of  them  among  my  friends 
in  Ireland.  But  first,  believe  me,  my  design  is  purely 
to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy  contribu- 
tions,— ^neitber  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  favour ;  in  fact, 
my  circumstances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I  am  too  poor 
to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  assistance. 

**  You  see,  dear  Dan,  how  long  I  have  been  talking 
about  myself;  but  attribute  my  vanity  to  my  afiection : 
as  every  man  is  fond  of  himself,  and  I  consider  you  as  a 
second  self;  I  imagine  you  will  consequently  be  pleased 
with  these  instances  of  egotism.  •  •  •  My  dear 
sir,  these  things  give  me  real  uneasiness,  and  I  could 
wish  to  redress  tbem.  But  at  present  there  is  hardly  a 
kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I  am  not  a  debtor.  I  have 
already  discharged  my  most  threatening  and  pressing 
demands,  for  we  must  be  just  before  we  can  be  grateful. 
For  the  rest,  I  need  not  say  (you  know  I  am) 
"  Your  affectionate  kinsman, 

<<Olitxb  Goldsmith. 

**  Temple  Exchaofe  Coflbe>heiise, 
near  Temple  Bar 

(where  you  may  direct  an  anawer.) 
December  27,  1757." 

At  this  period  he  was  occupied  on  a  translation  of 
some  length  from  the  French,  bearing  the  following  very 
ample  and  descriptive  title-page ;  it  came  out  toward  the 
end  of  February,  1768: — 

**  The  Memoira  of  a  Protestant,  condemned  to  the 
Galleys  of  Prance  for  his  Religion.  Written  by  himself. 
Comprehending  an  account  of  the  various  distresses  he 
sufilered  in  slavery,  and  his  constancy  in  supporting  al- 
most every  cruelty  that  bigoted  zeal  could  inflict,  or 
human  nature  sustain ;  also  a  description  of  the  galleys, 
and  the  service  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  whole 
interaperaed  with  anecdotes  relative  to  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  times  for  a  period  of  thirteen  yean,  during 
which  the  author  continued  in  slavery,  till  he  was  at  last 
set  free  at  the  intercession  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
In  two  volumes.  Translated  from  the  original,  just  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague,  by  James  Willington." 

Griffiths,  who  bad  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  work, 
and  whose  name  appeara  in  the  title-page  as  one  of  the 
publishers,  acknowledged  it  to  be  by  Goldsmith;  the 
copyright,  however,  as  Isaac  Reed  ascertained,  was  sold 
by  bim  to  C.  Dilly,  the  bookseller  in  the  Poultry,  for 
twenty  guineas.  Boswell,  who  was  afterwards  much 
connected  with  the  Dillys,  alludes  probably  to  this  among 
other  pieces  of  the  poet  which  he  had  through  that 
channel  the  opportunity  of  tracing,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Percy,  of  March  12,  1790,  when  the  project  alluded  to 
seemed  advancing  to  completion.  <*  Pray,  how  does  your 
edition  of  Goldsmith  go  on  ?  I  am  in  the  way  of  getting 
at  many  additional  works  of  his,  which  I  shall  commu- 
nicate to  your  lordship.'* 

The  original  in  French,  forming  an  octavo  volume  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  now  rendered  into  English  in 
two  duodecimos,  was  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review  of 
the  preceding  year;  the  version  is  executed  with  vigour, 
owing  much  no  doubt  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  trans- 
lator, who,  whatever  be  bis  correctness  of  interpretation, 
exhibita  his  usual  ease  and  perspicuity  of  style.  Griffiths, 
in  an  article  in  the  Review,  bearing  his  own  signature, 
whence  we  may  infer  there  was  then  no  serious  dis- 
agreement, speaks  of  htm  as  <<  tha  ingenious  translator. 
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who  really  deserves  this  name  on  account  of  the  spirit 
of  the  perforroance,  though  we  have  little  to  say  in 
praise  of  his  accuracy  ;**  terms  nearly  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  same  journal  in  characterising  his  transla- 
tions after  his  death.  Why  the  name  of  Willington 
was  affixed  to  the  book  rather  than  his  own,  does  not 
appear;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  oor 
writers  at  that  time  were  much  more  shy  of  committing 
their  names  to  the  public,  however  well  known  in  pri- 
vate, than  at  present ;  and  always  impressed,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  ha«fe  been,  with  the  belief  of  taking  a  high 
station  in  letters,  he  was  probably  unwilling  that  his 
name  should  appear  attached  to  an  inferior  work,  until 
he  had  shown  ability  to  do  something  better.  A  name, 
however,  being  deemed  necessary,  that  of  a  cellege  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  supposed  to  have  been  then  in  Lon- 
don pursuing  the  same  precarious  profession  of  letters, 
was  used  with  his  consent 

The  tale  which  it  narrates  is  sufficiently  distressful ; 
all  the  tyranny  that  barbarous  bigotry  could  inflict  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the  agents  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  from  what  we 
know  from  other  quarters,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  details  given  here  exaggerated.  Fortunately,  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  not  necessarily  answerable  for  the  atro- 
cities of  its  professors.  Catholicism,  in  her  scorching 
zeal  for  exclusive  tenets,  has  incurred  debts  to  humanity 
which  she  never  can  repay ;  but  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  these  are  in  part  requited,  is  the  condemnation 
passed  upon  her  misdeeds  by  even  the  more  enlightened 
of  her  own  creed,  and  the  terror  inspired'  by  the  least 
prospect  of  her  recovery  of  power  in  all  who  profess 
another. 

The  preface  to  this  work,  like  so  many  of  his  fugitive 
pieces,  has  been  hitbetto  inedited ;  it  is  written  with 
care,  has  all  his  manner,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
therefore  will  find  place  in  the  present  edition  of  his 
works. 

*<  Perhaps,"  he  says,  in  allusfon  to  the  prevailing  pas- 
sion for  novel  reading,  and  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
**  what  he  thinks  its  excellences  may  be  considered  as 
defects, — what  he  hopes  may  give  it  popularity  will  con- 
tribute to  assign  it  to  neglect.  Thus,  for  instance,  it 
cannot  be  recommended  as  a  grateful  entertainment  to 
the  numerous  readers  of  reigning  romance,  as  it  is 
•trictly  true.  No  events  are  here  to  astonish ;  no  un- 
expected incidents  to  surprise;  no  such  high-finished 
pictures  as  captivate  the  imagination,  and  have  made 
fiction  fashionable.  Our  reader  must  be  content  with 
the  simple  exhibition  of  truth,  and,  consequently,  of  na- 
tuie ;  he  must  be  satisfied  to  see  vice  triumphant,  and 
virtue  in  distress ;  to  see  men  punished  or  rewarded,  not 
as  his  wishes  but  as  Providence  has  thought  proper  to 
direct ;  for  all  here  wears  the  face  of  sincerity." 

Diligent  search  in  the  periodical  works  of  this  year 
for  such  occasional  pieces  as  may  have  come  from  his 
pen,  has  not  been  attended  with  material  success.  That 
he  was  not  idle  we  are  assured,  although  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  paternal  partiality  to  own  or  reclaim  his  off- 
spring ;  and  seems  rather,  as  will  be  seen  in  one  of  his 
letters,  to  be  aoiused  at  the  perplexity  to  which  this 
omission  may  give  rise  among  future  biographers.  But 
there  is  one  journal  which,  from  being  established  at  this 
period,  published  by  Griffiths,  and  aided  by  the  papers 
of  three  of  his  acquaintance,  may  likewise  have  been 
assisted  by  his  contributions, 

This  was  «  The  Grand  Magazine  of  Universal  Intel- 
ligence and  Monthly  Chronicle  of  our  Own  Times/' 
projected  toward  the  end  of  1757,  by  a  few  printers  and 
booksellers,  and  commenced  the  first  month  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Who  the  editor  was,  docs  not  appear. 
Griffith :  signs  the  dedication,  which,  like  various  similar 
publications  of  this  period,  is  to  the  popular  idol,  Mr. 
Pitt.  Owen  Ruffhead,  although  writing  at  the  same 
period  largely  in  the  Review,  took  a  considerable  share 
in  the  prose  department  ;*  Grainger  and  Percy,  as  will 
appear  by  the  subjoined  passages  from  the  corre8[)ond- 
ence  of  the  former,-]'  furnished  pieces  of  poetry,'  and 

*  In  the  fly-leaf  of  I«aac  Reed*a  copy  of  this  Maga- 
zine is  the  following  memorandum  : — **  The  dissertation 
on  the  Constitution  of  England,  and  mo^t  of  the  political 
original  essays  in  these  Magazines,  were  the  production 
of  Owen  Ruifhead,  Esq.,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Fountain  in- 
formed me  this  25th  March,  1775.— J.  Rbed." 

f  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Percy,  Grainger  writes,  tc- 
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possibly  of  prose.  No  positive  testiouMiy  has  been  traced 
of  Goldsmith  being  engaged  in  this  work ;  although  the 
coincidences  noticed,  and  the  tenour  and  style  of  some 
of  the  papers,  render  it  probable.  Nothing  in  conse- 
quence is  derived  from  this  source  for  his  works.  The 
papers  which  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  bis  man- 
ner, and  some  of  his  sentiments,  and  not  being  potitical, 
did  not  probably  come  from  Ruffhead,  are  the  Preface  to 
the  first  volume, — On  the  Character  of  the  Present  Age, 
— On  Happiness, — The  Necessity  of  a  Learned  Educa- 
tion for  Men  of  Fortune, — On  the  Complexion  of  the 
Times, — On  the  Abuse  of  Words, — On  Asylums  and 
Reformatories, — On  the  Unequal  Temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish,— On  the  Station  of  Kings, — Distinctions  between 
Pride  and  Vanity.  It  may  favour  the  idea  of  his  being 
connected  with  this  Magazine,  that  two  long  extracts 
from  ^Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,"  evidently  with  the 
view  of  attracting  more  than  usual  public  attention  to 
the  translation,  are  given  in  the  March  aud  April  num- 
bers. 

It  may  have  been  about  the  period  of  this  publication 
coming  out,  or  immediately  previous,  that,  finding  more 
certain  and  permanent  provision  for  the  wants  of  life 
necessary,  he  was  induced  to  resume  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Milner's  school,  on  the  promise  of  that  gentle- 
man to  use  his  interest  in  procuring  him  a  medical  ap- 
pointment in  India.  The  precise  time  of  his  return  to 
Peckham,  if  indeed  we  are  to  believe  Miss  Milner's  ac- 
count of  his  protracted  or  occasional  residence  there 
correct,  is  uncertain ;  nor  was  his  stay  there  long. 
About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  we  find  him  again  de- 
pendent on  his  literary  labours  in  London.  He  had  yet 
acquired  no  name,  and  felt  that  a  work  of  some  research 
or  permanent  interest,  if  literature  should  continue  to 
constitute  his  chief  pursuit,  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
station  at  which  he  aimed,  and  to  render  even  his  fugi- 
tive pieces  more  productive  in  the  literary  market 
In  such  intervals  as  were  not  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
immediate  demands,  he  at  this  time  projected  and  partly 

ward  the  end  of  1757, — **  Mr.  Strahan  (a  particular 
friend  of  mine),  and  some  others,  are  at  present  upon 
an  extensive  plan  of  a  monthly  chronicle ;  and  as  they 
have  often  heard  me  praise  your  poetic  talents,  they  do- 
sire  me  to  engage  you  to  furnish  them  with  poetry. 
They  are  determined  to  publish  nothing  in  that  way  but 
what  is  good ;  and  therefore  they  are  very  urgent  with 
me  for  your  Scotish  song.  Shall  I  let  them  have  it  1  It 
can  do  you  no  harm ;  or  rather  it  will  do  you  honour, 
when  its  author  is  named.  I  shall  now  and  then  send 
them  a  little  supply  ;  and  if  you  will  also,  at  your  leisure, 
let  them  have  some  fresh  wholesome  country  fare,  they 
will  not  be  niggardly  to  us  in  their  acknowledgments." 
Again,  he  communicates  to  the  same  friend  in  February, 
1768,  **  The  Latin  poem  you  sent  me 

*  Is  all  with  Venus'  cestus  bound.' 

Pray  who  is  the  author  of  it  1  Am  I  to  congratulate  you 
on  this  happy  effort  of  genius  ?  It  goes  into  the  Grand 
(Magazine)  this  month,  where  you  will  again  find  your 
friend  (Grainger  himself)  making  fine  speeches  to  a 
water  nymph,  and  hymning  the  praises  of  cheerfulness. 
The  proprietors  are  determined  to  admit  nothing  but 
what  is  new  and  seems  to  be  beautiful.  Do  let  us  have 
something  of  yours  for  next  month.  You  and  I,  me- 
tbinks,  may  supply  them  with  poetry  for  one  half  year 
at  least."  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  says,  "  Have 
you  seen  the  March  Magazine  1  The  two  sonnets  are 
there  inserted,  as  the  *  Hint  to  Poets*  will  be  in  the  next 
month.     The  Elegy  and  Dialogue  are  mine." 

From  this  correspondence,  it  appears  that  Grainger 
contributed  lo  the  Magazine  three  elegies  in  the  January 
number;  Hymn  to  Cheerfulness;  To  the  Nymph  of 
P  •  «  •  (Pitkclly)  Waters,  in  February;  Elegy  and 
Dialogue  in  that  of  March  ;  and  Ode  to  Contentment  in 
that  of  June.  About  the  same  period  he  translated 
Leander  to  Hero,  and  Hero  to  Leander,  for  Mr.  Percy's 
version  of  Ovid's  Epistles.  Percy's  contributions  posi- 
tively known  are,  the  Latin  Poem  in  the  February  Maga- 
zine, beginning 

**  Effluxit  quondam  blandum  meditata  laborem," 

and  two  sonnets  signed  G.  in  that  of  April.  The  Scotish 
song  alluded  to  was  probably  the  celebrated  one,  *<  O 
Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with,  me  1"  It  did  not,  however, 
appear  in  the  Magazine. 


executed  a  work  for  whic4i  bis  journey  on  the  contineot 
and  acquaintance  with  its  authors,  acquired  in  part  dar- 
ing his  career  as  reviewer,  furnished  a  portion  of  ouie. 
rials, — •*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe."  He  worked  upon  it  with  dili- 
gence ;  brought  to  the  subject  all  the  informttioD  he 
possessed ;  and,  with  the  view  of  disappointing  the 
cupidity  of  the  Dublin  booksellers,  who,  by  reprintiai 
works  of  merit  published  in  London,  deprived  aatbon 
of  the  fair  reward  of  their  labours  accruing  from  the 
sale  in  Ireland,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  there,  soUdtiDf 
their  aid  in  procuring  subscriptions,  ^or  which  the  rvqoi. 
site  number  of  volumes  should  be  transmitted  thither. 

One  of  his  letters  on  this  occasion,  'addressed  to  hit 
relative  and  former  college  companion,  Mr.  Milb,  of 
Roscommon,  affords  a  finished  specimen  of  mingled  deli. 
cacy  of  solicitation,  and  skill  in  compositioo.  Trilling 
as  was  the  favour  asked,  it  appears  by  a  subsequent  let- 
ter neither  to  have  been  granted,  nor  his  spplicatioo 
even  answered ;  this  may  explain  why  little,  if  indeed 
any,  communication  took  place  with  that  geotlemaa 
afterward ;  who,  however,  could  admire  sod  venertti 
when  raised  to  fam?,  him  whom  unknown  aod  in  po- 
verty he  had  declined  to  aid. 

•«  To  Edward  MilU,  Esq,,  near  Rotcommon^  Irelani 

«  Dear  Sir,— You  have  quitted,  I  find,  that  plan  of 
life  which  you  once  intended  to  pursue,*  and  given  op 
ambition  for  domestic  tranquillity.  Were  I  to  comott 
your  satisiaction  alone  in  this  change,  I  have  the  otmoi 
reason  to  congratulate  your  choice  ;  but  when  I  consider 
my  own,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret  that  one  d 
my  few  friends  has  declined  a  pursuit  in  which  he  bid 
every  reason  to  expect  success.  The  truth  is,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  am  self-interested  in  my  concern; 
and  do  not  so  much  consider  the  happiness  yon  bin 
acquired  as  the  honour  I  have  probably  k)ct  in  thi 
chaiige.  I  have  often  let  my  f  mcy  loose  when  joq  were 
the  subject,  and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bcodi, 
or  thundering  at  the  bar;  while  I  have  taken  no  smiH 
pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  all  that  I  could  cone 
near  that  this  was  my  cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  leeas 
you  are  merely  contented  to  be  a  happy  man,— to  be 
esteemed  only  by  your  acquaintance, — to  coltiTste  yoor 
paternal  acres,  to  take  unmolested  a  nap  under  ooe  tf 
your  own  hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Mills's  bedchamber, 
which,  even  a  poet  must  confess,  is  rather  the  more  cob- 
fortahle  place  of  the  two. 

**  But  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  wiib 
respect  to  your  situation  in  life,  I  persuade  nayaelf  ibej 
are  unalterable  with  regard  to  your  friends  in  it.  I  can- 
not think  the  world  has  taken  such  entire  posFecsioo  of 
that  heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship,)  ts  not  to 
have  left  a  corner  there  for  a  friend  or  two ;  bat  I  flitter 
myself  that  even  I  have  my  place  among  the  nomber. 
This  I  have  a  claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  oor  dispo* 
sitions ;  or,  setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand  it  ta  a  right 
by  the  most  equitable  law  in  nature — 1  mean  that  of  re 
taliation ;  for,  indeed,  yon  have  more  than  yotir  ahare  u 
mine. 

•*  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions ;  and  yet  thta  vei; 
instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprebenaioa  that  aij 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  mj  feelings) 
should  be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  reqoerti 
as  I  have  a  request  to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  knot 
you  are  too  generous  to  think  so ;  and  yoa  know  me  (» 
be)  too  proud  to  stoop  to  unnecessary  insincerity.  I 
have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make ;  but  ss  I  know  le 
whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without  diffidence « 
confusion.  It  is  in  short  this :  I  am  going  to  pobliihi 
book  in  London,  entitled  *An  Essay  on  the  Prw»| 
State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe.'  Every  wort 
published  here  the  printers  in  Ireland  republiafa  tber^ 
without  giving  the  author  the  least  consideraikw  forwi 
copy.  I  would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their  anncj 
and  have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may  n*» 
from  the  sale  of  my  performance  there  to  myaelt 

"  The  book  is  now  printing  in  London ;  and  I  ha^a 
requested  Dr.  Radcliff,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr.  Bryanlon,  ijf 
brother,  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  and  brother-in-law,  Mj. 
Hodson,  to  circulate  my  proponds  among  their  ^^^^ 
ance.  The  same  request  I  now  make  to  you.  aiid  M^ 
accordingly  given  directions  to  Mr.  Bradley,  bookacUer, 
in  Dame  street,  Dublin,  to  send  you  a  hundred  propo- 

*  He  had  been  intended  for  (he  bar. 
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tik  Whatever  subacriptions  pnraaani  tn  those  propoeals 
jou  miy  receive,  when  collected,  may  be  trantmitted  to 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  give  a  receipt  (or  the  mooey,  and 
be  accoQQtable  for  the  books.  I  shall  not,  by  a  paltry 
apology,  excuse  myself  for  patting  you  to  this  trouble. 
Were  I  not  convinced  that  yoa  found  more  pleasure  in 
doing  good-natured  things  than  uneasiness  in  being  em- 
ployed in  them,  I  should  not  have  singled  you  out  on 
thi<  occasion.  It  is  probable  you  would  comply  with 
such  a  request,  if  it  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  any 
man  of  learning  whatsoever ;  what,  then,  may  not  he 
expect  who  has  claims  of  family  and  friendship  to  en- 
force bid  1 

**  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  sincere  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

.  <*Olitbk  Goldsmith." 
**  London .  Temple  Exchange  Coflfee-bouse, 
August  7,  175tf." 

We  have  another  letter  in  a  very  diflferent  strain,  writ- 
teo  the  succeeding  week,  to  his  friend  Bryanton,  whom 
be  bad  formerly  addressed  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  an 
effort  of  gaiety,  to  throw  off  a  weight  that  presses  loo 
heavily  on  his  situation  and  prospects,  to  be  easily  dis- 
placed. We  are  amused  by  his  humour,  yet  cannot  but 
feel  for  a  man  of  genius  in  the  condition  to  which  he 
shortly, iodeed,  but  forcibly  confesses  himself  reduced, — 
"in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be 
dunned  for  a  milk  score.'*  His  spirits,  however,  seem 
never  to  have  been  long  depressed.  A  constitutional, 
perhaps  national,  buoyancy  of  spirits  or  humour  raised 
him  above  the  gloom  that  at  times  threatened  to  prove 
oferwhelming ;  and  a  consciousness,  never  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, of  the  possession  of  powers  that  would  one 
day  enable  him  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  inspired  hope,' 
b  the  most  unpromising  situations. 

Of  this  nature  are  a  few  of  the  following  playful  anti- 
cipations of  future  fame,  jocularly  thrown  out,  indeed, 
but  not  less  certainly  entertained.  Nor  is  the  sally  rela- 
tiYe  to  the  difficulties  of  future  biographers  and  com- 
mentators, in  tracing  bis  earlier  writings,  less  amusing 
than  it  was  prophetic :  the  fact,  sometimes  vexatiously 
enough,  as  must  be  confessed,  has  been  literally  verified. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilandcock,  of  Dublin,  the  writer  and 
the  public  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  letter,  tran- 
scribed from  the  original,  in  his  possession,  addressed  to 
his  father-in-law.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  portions 
of  the  paper  being  worn  away  by  time,  a  few  sentences 
now  imperfect,  are  attempted  to  be  supplied  from  the 
context,  and,  it  is  hoped,  with  a  near  approach  to  accu- 
racy.  The  passages  thus  introduced  are  inclosed  within 
brackets. 

**  To  Robert  BryMiton,  Etg,,  at  Ballymahon,  Ireland. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  heard  it  remarked,*  I  believe  by 
yourself,  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits, 
fancy  every  body  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a 
friendship  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I 
canH  avoid  thinking  yours  of  the  same  complexion ;  and 
yet  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
else  why,  in  so  long  an  absence,  was  I  never  made  a 
partner  in  your  concerns  1  To  hear  of  your  successes 
would  have  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  com- 
munication of  your  very  disappointments  would  divide 
the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel  for  my  own.  Indeed, 
my  dear  Bob,  you  donH  conceive  how  unkindly  you 
bave  treated  one  whose  circumstances  afford  him  few 
prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the 
happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not 
let  me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disap- 
pointed your  neglect,  by  frequently  thinking  of  you. 
Every  day  do  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your 
life,  from  the  fire-side  to  the  easy  chaii ;  recall  the  va- 
rious adventures  that  first  cemented  our  jfriendship— -the 
school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ;  preside  in  fancy  over 
your  cards;  am  displeased  at  your  bad  play,  when  the 
rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony 
of  soul  as  when  I  once  was  your  partner. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  that  two  of  such  like  affections 
•hoold  be  so  much  separated  and  so  differently  employed 
M  we  arel  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of  fortuneV 
wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  never  so  fast,  seem  insensible  of 

*  A  few  of  the  contractions  of  the  original  are  retain- 
ed. Several  of  his  earlier  printed  pieces,  and  most  of 
his  letters,  exhibit  similar  contractions. 


the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  [turned]  disagreeably  round  like  an  wh 

in  a  whirligig.  [1  sate]  down  with  an  intention  to  chide, 
and  yet  methinks  [I  have  forgot]  my  resentment  already. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  a  [simpleton  with]  regard  to  you ;  I 
may  attempt  to  bluster,  [but,  like]  Anacreon,  my  heart  is 
respondent  only  to  softer  affections.  And  yet  now  I 
think  on 't  again,  I  will  be  angry.  God's  curse,  sir !  who 
am  n  Eh !  what  am  II  Do  you  know  whom  you  have 
offended  t  A  man  whose  character  may  one  of  these 
days  be  mentioned  with  profound  respect  in  a  Grerman 
comment  or  Dutch  dictionary;  whose  name  you  will 
probably  bear  ushered  in  by  a  Doctissimus  Doctiast- 
morum,  or  heel-pieced  with  a  long  Latin  termination. 
Think  how  Goldsmithius,  or  Gubblegurchius,  or  some 
such  sound,  as  rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  will  become 
me  ?  Think  of  that ! — God's  curse,  sir !  who  am  11  I 
must  own  jny  ill-natured  cotemporaries have  not  hitherto 
paid  me  those  honoura  I  have  had  such  just  reason  to 
expect.  T  have  not  yet  seen  my  face  reflected  in  all  the 
lively  display  of  red  and  white  paints,  on  any  sign-posts 
in  the  suburbs.  The  handkerchief  weavers  seem  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  my  merits  or  physiognomy — and  the 
very  snuff-box  roakere  appear  to  have  forgot  their  respect. 
Tell  them  all,  from  me,  they  are  a  set  of  Gothic,  barba- 
rous, ignorant  scoundrels.  There  will  come  a  day,  no 
doubt  it  will — I  beg  you  may  live  a  couple,  of  hundred 
yeara  longer  only  ta  see  the  day — when  the  Scaligers 
and  Daciere  will  vindicate  my  character,  give  learned 
editions  of  my  labours,  and  bless  the  times  with  copious 
comments  on  the  text.  You  shall  see  how  they  will  fish 
up  the  heavy  scoundrels  who  disregard  me  now,  or  will 
then  ofier  to  cavil  at  my  productions.  How  will  they 
bewail  the  times  that  suffered  so  much  genius  to  lie 
neglected.  If  ever  my  works  find  their  way  to  Tartary  or 
China,  I  know  the  consequence.  Suppose  one  of  your 
Chinese  Owanowitzers  instructing  one  of  your  Tartarian 
Cbianobacchi — ^you  see  I  use  Chinese  names  to  show  my 
own  erudition,  as  I  shall  soon  make  our  Chinese  talk 
like  an  Englishman,  to  show  his.  This  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  : 

« (  Oliver  Goldsmith  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  He  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and 
three  yeara  old,  [and  in  that]  age  may  justly  be  styled 
the  sun  of  [literature,]  and  the  Confucius  of  Europe. 
[Many  of  his  earlier  writings,  to  the  regret  of  the] 
learned  world,  were  anonymous,  and  have  probably  been 
lost,  because  united  with  those  of  others.  The  first 
avowed  piece  the  worid  has  of  his,  is  entitled  an  *  Essay 
on  the  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe,' 
a  work  well  worth  its  weight  in  diamonds.  In  this,  he 
profoundly  explains  what  Icttming  is,  and  what  learning 
is  not.  In  this,  he  proves  that  blockheads  are  not  men 
of  wit,  and  yet  that  men  of  wit  are  actually  blockheads.* 

«<  But  as  I  choose  neither  to  tire  my  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, nor  you,  nor  myself,  I  must  discontinue  the  oration, 
in  order  to  give  you  a  pause  for  admiration  :  and  I  find 
myself  most  violently  disposed  to  admire  too.  Let  me, 
then,  stop  my  fancy,  to  take  a  view  of  my  future  self ; 
and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horse- 
back.*    Well,  now  I  am  down,  where  the  d 1  it  I  ? 

Ob,  gods !  gods !  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread,  and 
expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score !  However, 
dear  Bob,  whether  in  penury  or  affluence,  serious  or  gay, 
I  am  ever  wholly  thine. 

<<OLiTsa  Goldsmith. 

**  London,  Temple  Exchange  Coffde-honse, 
Temple  Bar,  Aug.  ll,  1758," 

**  Give  my — no,  not  compliments  neither,  but  some- 
thing— [the]  most  warm  and  sincere  wish  that  you  can 
conceive,  to  your  mother,  Mre.  Bryanton,  to  Miss  Bryan- 
ton,  to  yourself;  and  if  there  be  a  favourite  dog  in  the 
family,  let  me  be  remembered  to  it.*' 

The  progress  of  his  book,  and  the  desire  of  procuring 
subscriptions  for  it,  induced  at  this  time  unusual  (for 
him)  diligence  in  writing  private  letters.  To  this,  is 
owing  another,  dated  on  the  day  following  the  preceding. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Lawder,  formerly  Miss 
Contarine,  and  is  admirable  in  its  kind,  mingling  viva- 
city and  humour  with  serious,  if  not  melancholy,  retro- 


*  A  common  phrase  among  schoolboys  in  Ireland  > 
now,  in  ridiculing  an  unskilful  appearance  of  their  com-  I 
panioos  on  horseback.  | 


spections :  and,  while  professing  a  sturdy  independence 
lest  his  professions  of  regard  should  be  misconstrued — 
avowing  past  poverty  in  a  sentence  that  cannot  but  give 
pain  to  every  mind  of  ordinary  sensibility — he  would 
**  forget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler 
and  Otway  starved  before  him.**  By  this  also  we  find 
what,  from  his  affection  and  assistance  to  Oliver,  in  all 
his  imprudences  and -distresses,  we  must  regret,  that  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Contarine  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
imbecility.  This  letter,  as  appeare  from  MS.  corres- 
pondence of  Malone  with  Bishop  Percy,*  was  copied  by 
the  former,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Metcalf,  at 
Brighton,  in  1809,  from  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Carlton,  nephew  to  the  nobleman  of  that  name,  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Mills,  who  received  it  from  the  family  of  the 
lady  to  whom  it  was  written. 

«*  To  Mrs,  Jane  Latoder. 

*'  If  you  should  ask  why ,  in  an  interval  of  so  many 
years,  you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to 
ask  the  same  question.  I  have  the  best  excuse,  in  recri- 
mination. I  wrote  to  Kilmore,  from  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
from  Louvain,  in  Flanders,  and  Rouen,  in  France,  but 
received  no  answer.  To  what  could  I  attribute  this 
silence,  but  to  displeasure  and  forgetfulness  ?  Whether 
I  was  right  in  my  conjecture,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine :  but  l*his  I  must  ingenuously  own,  that  I  have  a 
thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavoured  to  forget  them, 
whom  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  me.  I  have 
attempted  to  blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I 
confess  it,  spent  whole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image 
from  my  heart.  Could  I  have  succeeded,  you  had  not 
now  been  troubled  with  thb  renewal  of  a  discontinued 
correspondence ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless  make  tp 
procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my 
attempts  contributed  to  impress  what  I  would  forget 
deeper  on  my  imagination.  But  this  subject  I  would 
willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  *  for  the  soul  of  me,*  I 
can*t,  till  I  have  said  all. 

**  I  was,  madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Kil- 
more, in  such  circumstances,  that  all  my  endeavours  to 
continue  your  regards  might  bo  attributed  to  wrong  mo- 
tives. My  lettera  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions 
of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  fiicnd — while  all 
my  professions,  instead  of  being  considered  as  the  result 
of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insin- 
cerity. I  believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity 
to  place  them  in  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not^bear  even 
the  shadow  of  such  a  suspicion.  The  most  delicate 
friendships  are  always  most  sensible  of  the  slightest  inva- 
sion, and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the 
warmest  regard.  I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not — con- 
tinue a  correspondence ;  for  every  acknowledgment  for 
past  favours  might  be  considered  as  an  indirect  request 
fur  future  ones,  and  where  it  might  be  thought  I  gave 
ray  heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I  was 
conscious  of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disin- 
terested principles. 

**It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple 
enough,  but  yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character. 
Those  who  know  me  at  all,  know  that  I  have  always 
been  actuated  by  different  principles  from  the  rest  of 
n:)ankind  ;  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  his 
fxicnd  mere,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I 
have  often  affected  bluntnoss,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
flattery — have  frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits 
too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to 
those  instances  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I 
could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ;  and  all  this  lest  I  should 
be  ranked  among  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say  <  very  true' 
to  all  that  is  said,  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table, 
whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  cirele  than 
the  circumference  of  a  guinea,  and  who  had  rather  be 
reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  in 
your  breast  All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  very  siHy,  though  very  disinterested,  things, 
in  my  time,  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares  a  farthing 
about  me.  God*s  curse,  madam  !  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
that  he  should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who  has  been 
all  his  life  forgetting  himself  1 

«*  However,  it  is  probable  you  may  one  of  these  days 
see  me  turned  into  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  in- 
tricate as  a  mouse-hole,  I  have  already  given  my  land- 
lady orden  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  stata  of  my 

*  In  Mr.  Mason's  CoUaction. 
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finances.  I  discUim  againit  hot  mippen,  drink  less  sagar 
in  my  tea,  and  dieck  my  grate  with  bridi-bata.  Instead 
of  hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it 
with  maiims  of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  fur- 
niture enough,  and  won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive ;  for  I 
shall  draw  them  ail  out  with  my  own  hands,  and  my 
landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  Hie  pairings 
of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed 
on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen — 
of  which,  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen :  *  Look 
diarp;'  'Mind  the  main  efaanoe;'  'Money  is  money 
BOW ;'  *  If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds,  you  can  put 
your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds  every  day  of  the  year  ;'  *  Take  a  farthing 
from  a  hundred,  and  it  will  be  a  hundred  no  longer.' 
Thus,  which  way  soever  I  turn  ray  eyes,  they  are  sure 
to  meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors ;  and,  as  wo  are 
told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking- 
glassses  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartr 
ment  shall  be  fumisbed  in  a  peeutiar  manner,  to  correct 
the  errors  of  my  mind. 

**  Faith  !  madam,  I  heartily  wi^  to  be  rich,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason — to  say,  without  a  blush,  how  much 
I  esteem  you.  But,  alas !  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to  en- 
counter before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor 
eld  simple  friend  mi^  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance 
of  his  nature,  sitting  by  Kilmore  fire-side,  recount  the 
various  adventures  of  a  hard-fought  life,  laugh  over  the 
follies  of  the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and 
forget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler 
and  Otway  starved  before  him. 

«  And  now  I  mention  those  great  names — My  uncle ! 
he  is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire,  as  when  once  I  knew 
him.  Newton  and  8wift  grew  dim  with  age,  as  well  as 
he.  But  what  shall  I  say  1 — his  mind  was  too  active  an 
inhabitant  not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode ; 
for  the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.  Yet 
who  but  the  fool  would  lament  his  condition  !  He  now 
forgets  the  calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  heaven 
has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here  which 
he  so  well  deserves  hereafter. 

**  But  I  most  come  to  business — for  business,  as  one 
of  my  maxims  tell  me,  most  be  minded  or  lost  I  am 
going  to  publish,  in  London,  a  book,  entitled  *  The 
Present  State  of  Taste  and  Liteiature  in  Europe.'  The 
booksellers  in  Ireland  republish  every  performance  there, 
without  making  the  author  any  consideration.  I  would, 
in  this  respect,  disappoint  their  avarice,  and  have  all  the 
profits  of  my  labour  to  myself.  I  must  therefore  request 
Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate,  among  his  friends  and  acquaints 
anoes,  a  hundred  of  my  proposals,  which  I  have  given 
the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame  street,  directions  to 
aend  to  him.  If,  in  pursusance  of  such  circulation,  be 
should  receive  any  subscriptions,  I  entreat,  when  col- 
lected, they  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid, 
who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be  accountable  for  the  work, 
or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  If  this  request  (which, 
if  it  be  complied  with,  will  in  some  measure  be  an  en- 
couragement to  a  roan  of  learning,)  should  be  disagree- 
able or  troublesome,!  would  not  press  it — for  I  would  be 
the  last  man  on  earth  to  have  my  labours  go  a  begging — 
but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to  know 
him,)  he  will  accept  the  employment  with  pleasure. 
All  I  can  say — if  he  writes  a  book,  I  will  get  him  two 
hundred  subscriben,  and  those  of  the  best  wits  in 
Europe. 

«  Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not,!  shall 
net  be  uneasy ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to 
him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest  ardour, 
and  in  which  I  caniK>t  bear  a  refusal.  I  mean,  dear 
madam,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself, 

«  Your  ever  afiectionate  and  obliged  kinsman, 

"Olitbr  Goldsmith. 

«« Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder,  when  I  am  asking 
a  favour. 

^  Temple  Exchange  Ck>i^-bouse,  Tempio  Bar, 
Aagatt  15,  HSa"* 

It  was  not  probably  until  after  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten, as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  fact  in  either,  that  the 
professional  appointment,  promised  by  Dr.  Milner,  was 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jones,  an  East 
India  director.  No  record  of  the  place  to  which  he  was 
destined,  or  of  the  precise  time  when  the  nomination 
took  place,  can  ba  fbund,  afler  a  careful  search  in  the 


India  House.*  The  former,  indeed,  be  states  generally 
as  beTng  on  the  coast  of  Cororoandel ;  the  latter  was, 
no  doubt,  September  or  October,  1756. 

His  views  were  now  directed  to  prepare  for  the  voy- 
age, which  required  a  considerable  sum  for  one  in  his 
circumstances,  destitute  alike  of  money  and  of  friends 
who  could  advance  it  By  the  success  alone  of  the  book, 
noticed  as  being  in  progress,  could  he  hope  to  raise  the 
necessary  means ;  and  even  partial  &ilure  in  that  point 
threatened  to  mar  the  whole  scheme.  With  this  con- 
tingency, perhaps,  in  prospect,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  A  few  passages  would  in- 
duce the  belief,  that,  however  desirons  of  visiting  certain 
portions  of  the  East,  and  securing  a  certain  income,  the 
destination  now  contemplated  was  not  quite  to  his  satis- 
faction. He  is,  indeed,  laudably  desirous  of  escaping 
from  uncertainty  and  penury,  to  a  station  more  com- 
mensurate with  his  deserts,  to  forsake  scenes  and  asso- 
ciates alien  to  his  choice,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Horace, 
Odi  pro/anum  vulgus,  to  "  separate  himself  from  the 
vulgar  as  much  in  his  circumstances  as  he  was  in  his 
sentiments."  Yet  there  is  likewise  something  of  disin- 
clination to  quit  a  scene  where,  as  he  says,  **  his  fortune 
is  growing  kinder,"  as  well  as  the  "  refined  conversation 
of  which  he  is  permitted  to  partake."  This  state  of 
irresolution,  shown  even  in  detailing  the  promised  ad- 
vantages of  the  expedition,  exhibits  the  honest  desire  of 
independence  on  the  one  hand,  counterbalanced  on  the 
other  by  hope,  however  vague  and  distant,  of  literary 
fame.  The  letter  is  without  date,  but  written  about  No- 
vember, 1768. 

*<  7^  Danitl  Modton,  Etq^  at  Luhoy,  near  BaUymdhonj 
Ireland. 

«*Dear  sir, — ^You  cannot  expect  regularity  in  one 
who  b  regular  in  nothing.  Nay,  were  I  forced  to  love 
you  by  rule,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  I  could  never  do  it 
sincerely.  Take  me  then  with  all  my  faults.  Let  me 
write  when  I  please ;  for  you  see  I  say  what  I  please, 
and  am  only  thinking  aloud  when  writing  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  my  intention  of  going  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  place  of  my  destination  is  one  of  the 
factories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  I  go  in  quality 
of  physician  and  surgeon  ;  for  which  the  company  has 
signed  my  warrant,  which  has  already  cost  roe  ten  pounds. 
I  must  also  pay  fifty  pounds  for  my  passage,  and  ten 
for  my  sea  stores ;  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of 
my  equipment  will  amount  to  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
more.  The  salary  is  but  trifling,  namely,  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  but  the  other  advantages,  if  a  per- 
son be  prudent,  are  considerable.  The  practice  of  the 
place,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  generally  amounts  to  not 
less  than  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  which  the 
appointed  physician  has  an  exclusive  privilege.  This, 
with  the  advantages  resuhing  from  trade,  with  the  high 
interest  which  money  bears,  namely,  twenty  per  cent., 
are  the  inducements  which  persuade  me  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  the  sea,  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  still 
greater  dangers  of  the  climate — which  induce  me  to 
leave  a  place  where  I  am  every  day  gaining  friends  and 
esteem,  and  where  I  might  enjoy  all  the  conveniences 
of  life. 

**  I  am  certainly  wrong  not  to  be  contented  with  what 
I  already  possess,  trifling  as  it  is ;  for  should  I  ask  my- 
self one  serious  question — What  is  it  I  want  ? — what 
can  I  answer  t  My  desirea  are  as  capricious  as  the  big- 
bellied  woman's,  who  longed  for  a  piece  of  her  husband's 
nose.  I  have  no  certainty,  it  is  true;  but  why  cannot  I 
do  as  some  men  of  more  merit,  who  have  lived  on  more 
precarious  terms  1  Scarron  used  jestingly  to  call  him- 
self the  Marquis  of  Quenault,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  bookseller  who  employed  him ;  and  why  may  not 
I  assert  my  privilege  and  quality  on  the  same  pre- 
tensions ? 

<<  Yet,  upon  deliberation,  whatever  airs  I  give  myself 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  my  dignity,  I  fancy,  would  be 
evaporated  before  I  reached  the  other.  I  know  you  have 
in  Ireland  a  very  diflerent  idea  of  a  man  who  writes  for 
bread,  though  Swift  and  Steele  did  so  in  the  earliest  part 


*  A  gentleman  of  the  secretary's  ofiice  has  examined 
the  minutes  of  the  court  of  directors,  from  1765  to 
1764 — and  another,  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of 
shipping,  from  the  beginning  of  1767  to  the  end  of  1760, 
'  9vithout  finding  the  name.  The  appointment  not  having 
l9een  matured,  is  no  doubt  the  caui^  of  the  omission. 


of  their  Hves.  You  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  etery 
author  by  profession  lives  in  a  garret,  wears  shabby 
dotbes,  and  converses  with  the  meanest  company.  Yet 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  single  writer  who  has  abili- 
ties  to  translate  a  French  novel,  that  docs  not  keep  better 
oempany,  wear  finer  clothes,  and  live  more  genteelly 
than  many  who  pride  themselves  for  nothing  elue,  m 
Ireland.  I  confess  it  again,  my  dear  Dan,  that  nothbg 
but  the  wildest  ambition  could  prevail  on  me  to  leave  the 
enjoyment  of  (he  refined  conversation  which  I  am  aonw- 
times  admitted  to  partake  in,  for  uncertain  fortune  and 
paltry  show.  You  cannot  conceive  how  I  am  somctimci 
divided :  to  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  me  gives  me  pain- 
but  when  I  consider  I  may  possibly  acquire  a  genteel 
independence  for  life;  when  I  think  of  that  dignity 
which  philosophy  claims,  to  raise  itself  above  contempt 
and  ridicule  ;  when  I  think  thus,  I  eagerly  long  to  em- 
brace every  opportunity  of  separating  myself  from  the 
vulgar,  as  much  in  my  circumstances  as  I  am  already  in 
my  sentiments. 

"  I  am  going  to  publish  a  hook,  for  an  account  of  wbich 
I  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Gold- 
smith. Circulate  for  me,  among  your  acqoabtance,  a 
hundred  proposals,  which  I  have  given  orders  may  be 
sent  to  you  ;  and  if,  in  pursuance  oi  such  circnUtioD, 
you  should  receive  any  subscriptions,  let  them,  when 
collected,  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  gite 
a  receipt  for  the  same. 

»  •  •  •  »  f 

"  I  know  not  how  my  desire  of  seeing  Ireland,  whidi 
had  so  long  slept,  has  again  revived  with  so  much  ardour. 
So  weak  is  my  temper,  and  so  unsteady,  that  lamfw- 
quently  tempted,  particulariy  when  low  spirited,  to  retom 
home,  and  leave  my  fortune,  though  just  beginning  to 
look  kinder.  But  it  shall  not  be.  In  five  or  six  years  I 
expect  to  indulge  these  transports.  I  find  I  wantcoa- 
stitution,  and  a  strong,  steady  disposition,  which  alone 
makes  men  great.  1  will,  however,  correct  my  fanlti, 
since  T  am  conscious  of  them." 

The  allusion  to  the  profits  supposed  to  he  derived fron 
translating  foreign  works  of  fiction,  may  lead  os  to  this 
period  as  the  probable  date  of  one  of  his  undertaking? 
for  the  booksellers.  French  novels  were  then  modi  in 
vogue ;  nor  were  we  unwilling  to  receive  from  that 
source  an  article  with  which  the  fertility  of  onr  writer! 
now  supplies  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Translations  of 
such  works  necessarily  formed  a  part  of  the  bosineas  of 
those  who  pursued  Uterature  as  a  profession ;  and  in 
this  department  also,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  following 
receipt  transcribed  from  the  original,  in  bis  own  bin)- 
writing.  Goldsmith  took  a  share.  It  is,  like  so  m^oj 
others  of  his  letters  and  memoranda,  without  date,  ^a 
account  of  the  work  to  which  it  relates  can  he  found  in 
any  of  the  journals  of  the  time ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
original  title  mentioned  here  seems  vague  and  oniatL*- 
factory,  another  more  precise  or  popular  may  have  beeo 
adopted  previous  to  publication. 

"  Received  from  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths  the  sum  of  tea 
pounds  ten  shillings,  for  the  translation  of  a  hook  en- 
titled Memoirs  of  my  Lady  B.,  as  witness  my  hand. 
**  Oliter  Goldsjuth."* 

Difficulty  in  providing  necessary  supplies  for  the  voy- 
age, or  the  unsteadiness  of  mind  confessed  by  him  « 
one  of  his  faults,  produced  Foon  afterward,  as  migbt  al- 
most be  conjectured  from  the  preceding  letter,  its  nart** 
sary  results ;  for  his  views  on  India  were  for  a  tin* 
suspended.  Looking  seriously  to  the  length  of  abeewe 
necessary  to  acquire  the  promised  independence,  w 
pain  felt  in  quitting  his  native  country,  and  the  imprw*' 
bility,  when  once  away,  of  returning  to  it,  probably  oc- 
casioned distaste  to  the  expedition  altogether.  TheM^J 
or  army  promised  all  he  now  wanted, — present  protw* 
and  less  permanent  removal  from  England.  To  one  of 
these  departments  his  medical  services  were  now  ten- 
dered, induced  by  the  example  of  several  acqoaintMA 
and  the  remembrance  of  Grainger  and  Sroollelt,  who,  u 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  for  a  more  extensive  obsem- 
tion  of  mankind,  pursued  a  similar  course  in  early  &» 

Either  of  the  services  could  be  joined  with  •  Iw*  ^* 
pensive  outfit  than  that  required  for  an  India  wjig^ 
and  might  be  quitted  with  greater  facility  if  uncongenw 
to  his  feelings.  Prompted  by  such  considerations,  be 
presented  himself  at  Surgeons*  Hall  for  examination  u 

•Twttk  the  MS.  collection  of  the Itte  Mr. H«l*r. 
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«n  hoapitftl  mate,  in  December,  1768 ;  eiid  to  die  alter 
dMeomfiture  of  all  bis  projects,  and  with  feeliDgs  nearly 
akin  to  despair,  was  rejected  as  unqaalifled. 

Wbetber  this  mortifyiog  result  arose  Irom  want  of 
knowledge  of  minute  aoatomy,  which,  having  been  loag 
from  the  schools,  might  be  easily  forgotten,  or  of  opera- 
live  sorgery,  to  which,  eontenaplatiDg  physic  as  his  pecQ- 
liar  province,  he  might  not  have  paid  sufficient  atleotion ; 
whether  his  memory  or  presence  of  mind  were  over- 
powered  by  the  apprehension  felt  by  every  saigic^  tyto 
on  each  occasions ;  or  he  was  disconcerted  by  the  baster 
ef  some  such  eiaminer  as  Boderick  Random  encountered, 
it  is  vein  to  enquire.  The  ciroumstanoe  is  curiovs  in 
ileeli;  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  disclosed.  No  ooro- 
monic&tioa  on  the  sabject  appears  to  have  bum  made  to 
hiM  relatives,  nor  was  it  even  sormised  by  any  of  his 
ecquaintanee  or  biographers,  although  at  the  memeut  no 
doubt  known  to  a  few  more  intimate  ssescitttes,  who 
were  sufficiently  reserved  to  keep  the  secret  The  on- 
exf^Uined  relinquishment  of  the  India  appoiniment  first 
excited  suspicion  of  the  feet  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
wiftich  was  confirmed  by  a  rumour,  vague  indeed  and 
uxMatiafactory,  of  the  saoie  nature,  communicatpd  by  an 
eminent  physician.*  The  cause  of  such  abandonment 
then  became  obvious,  rejection  for  one  branch  of  service 
Beceasarily  disqualifying  him  for  all ;  and  by  the  legu- 
lations  of  medical  bodies,  no  re-examination  of  an  ua- 
eocceesful  applicant  could  be  bad  under  a  period  of  three 
or  six  months,  for  the  advantage  of  further  study.  Ac- 
cideot,  therefore,  or  something  akin  to  accident,  did  for 
him  what  it  has  done  for  others  of  our  eminent  men 
who  bad  determined  to  proceed  abroad  in  the  pursuit  of 
weeteb, — it  kept  him  at  home,  to  acquire  feme ;  and,  as 
ia  the  instance  of  Burke  and  Barns,  to  elevate  the  lite- 
vmture  of  our  country. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  books  of  the  college 
of  surgeons ;  it  appeara  he  was  the  only  unsuccessful 
^asdidate  on  that  day  :— 

«<  At  a  court  of  examiners  held  at  the  theatre,  31st 
December,  1758.     Present  (blank,) 

(Here  leveral  names  precede  and  follow  that  of  the 
poet,  as  having  passed  for  the  medical  service  of  the 
army  and  nsvy ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the 
one  preceding  him,  from  its  connection  with  the  sitoa- 
tioD  for  which  he  was  examined.) 

«<  James  Bernard,  mate  to  an  hospital.  Oliver  Gold- 
eoaith,  found  not  qualified  for  ditto." 


CHAPTER  VHL 

<^aarTeI  with  Mr.  Oriflhlit,  and  letter  to  him— Kenrick— Letter 
to  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith— V«ltmire*t  litb-Edward  Purdon— 
fnqniry  iato  Polite  Lesrainf-^Toansction  with  the  Critical 
Aevisw. 

The  results  attending  this  feilore  were  mere  lerious 
to  the  distressed  candidste  than  merely  momentary  vexa- 
tion. Unable,  (rom  not  obtaining  the  expected  appoint- 
ment, to  repay  certain  pecuniary  obligations  incurred 
upon  the  occasion  to  his  former  employer  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  be  found  not  only  hit  literary  and  moral  cha- 
racter attacked  in  that  journal  in  consequence  of  this 
defaalt,  but  a  story  repeated  in  conversation  in  the  same 
ungenerous  strain  by  its  proprietor,  as,  indeed,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  by  him  to  a  late  period  of  life  in  the  literary 
circles  of  London.  The  fact  says  Kttle  for  the  generosi^ 
or  forbearance  of  Griffiths,  who,  from  the  letters  of 
Chrainger  to  Percy ,f  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  former  a  sharp  tradesman ;  and,  if  we^mnj  judge 
from  his  conduct  to  Ooklsmith,  not  the  mildest  of 
creditors. 

The  beet  apology  for  this  seeming  harshness  is,  that 
when  mentioning  the  anecdote  even  within  the  preaent 
eentory  to  more  than  one  surviving  auditor,  he  did  not 
fully  know,  or  at  least  never  tokl,  the  real  atuation  of 
the  unhappy  debtoi^-the  attempt  at  Surgeons'  Hall — 
his  rejection,  and  consequent  inability  to  meet  any  pecu- 

*  The  late  Dr.  Maton,  phystdan  to  the  king ;  through 
my  friend  Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson.  Dr.  M.  believed  he 
had  been  rejected  at  jipothecariei  Hall,  but  on  enquiry 
this  proved  to  be  an  error.  Surgeons'  Hall  was  then 
eearched,  and  the  fact  discovered^ 

f  In  the  possession  of  Mr,  W.  R,  Mason,  Qne  of 
the  cautions  given  to  Percy  is  not  to  tmst  to  an^  yerbal 
agreenMOt  wish  the  bookMOflr, 


niary  obligations.  All  this,  indeed,  the  poet,  deeming 
it  a  species  of  disgrace,  and  a  refiection  upon  his  pro- 
fessionsl  talenU,  kept  secret,  or,  if  known,  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  a  few.  Something  of  the 
severity  shown  him  by  Griffiths  may  have  been  owing 
to  this  reserve,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  throw  ofi|  and 
his  story  of  apology  may  have  appeared  therefore  to  the 
bookselier  a  fiction.  The  imputations  cast  upon  his 
character  are  siill  to  be  seen  in  tho  pages  of  the  Review ; 
the  contradiotion  which  a  sense  of  the  injustice  done 
him  eventually  called  forth,  occurs  only  after  an  interval 
of  two  years.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  expUin  a 
letter  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  disagreement  requires  to 
be  noticed  at  length. 

When  about  to  appear  before  the  examining  surgeons, 
his  apparel  being  defective,  application  was  made  to 
Griflitbs  for  the  use  of  such  as  was  deemed  of  a  more 
suitable  description.  The  precise  use  to  be  made  of  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  stated,  dreading  perhaps  pub- 
licity in  caae  of  the  failure  that  actually  occurred ;  but 
an  intimation  was  given  that  he  had  obtained,  or  expected 
to  obtain,  a  situation  in  the  army,  which  without  an  ap- 
propriate dress  to  appear  in  might  be  withheld.  The 
reqaest  was  acceded  to :  the  bookseller  became  aecurity 
to  a  tailor ;  the  conditions  of  this  favour  being  immediate 
return  ef  the  cloches  to  tho  former  when  the  purpose 
had  been  served,  or  speedy  discharge  of  the  debt ;  while 
the  distressed  author,  in  order  to  evince  his  sense  of 
gratitude,  immediately  furnished  four  articles  for  the 
Review,  which  stsnd  fiist  in  the  number  for  December, 
17^,  snd  in  the  copy  before  noticed  are  there  acknow- 
ledged as  bis  by  the  proprietor.*  The  failure  to  pass, 
as  may  be  supposed,  precluded  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
to  psy.  Driven  to  despair  by  ill  success,  forgetful  of 
the  imputations  to  which  breach  of  agreement  by  with- 
bokling  the  clothes  might  give  rise,  or  urged  by  neces- 
sities pressing  and  irresistible,  increased  by  additional 
expense  incurred  by  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
examination,  the  articles  supplied  were,  instead  of  being 
returned,  consigned  for  the  supply  of  immediate  wan  to, 
to  the  pawnbroker. 

.  Here  they  were  discovered  by  Griffiths,  who  becoming 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  some  books  lent  to  the  poet, 
probably  to  review,  wrote  him  an  abusive  letter.  The 
reply  seeme  to  have  been  couched  in  a  tone  of  apology , 
conscious  of  not  having  done  strictly  right,  or,  as  he 
emphatically  expresses  it,  of  the  occssional  «  meannesses 
which  poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it."  This  seems 
not  to  have  satbfi^  the  creditor:  he  rejoined  in  a  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  of  the  most  injurious  nature,  and 
finally  threatened  him  with  the  utmost  severity,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  the  law. 

A  second  and  very  affecting  letter  from  the  accused 
has  been  preserved  by  the  accuser,  who  never  exhibited, 
and  probably  wished  not  to  be  known,  what  contoins  so 
strong  a  reflection  on  his  moderation  or  humanity,  and 
which  »  now  for  the  first  time  made  public.  From  this, 
the  past  and  present  necessities  of  poor  Goldsmith  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extreme,  reaching  nearly  to  the  point 
of  desperation ;  his  mental  anxieties  no  doubt  aggra- 
vated by  the  recent  disappointment.  The  original,  now 
before  the  writer,  is  without  date  or  place  of  residence, 
but  endorsed  by  Griffiths,  « Received  in  January, 
1769." 

M  Sir,— I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my 
own  imprudences  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have 
aeen  it  inevitoble  these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by 
heavens !  request  it  as  a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may 
prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years 
atraggKng  with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt 
that  indigence  brings  with  it — with  all  those  strong  pas- 
sions which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What,  then, 
has  a  jail  that  is  formidable  1  I  shall  at  least  havd*  the 
society  of  wretches,  and  such  is,  to  roe,  true  society.  I 
tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to 
any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make ;  thus  fer, 
at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  shaTjier,  since,  unable  to  pay 
my  debts  one  vray,  I  would  willingly  give  some  security 
anotho-.    No,  sir,  had  I  been  a  sharper,  had  I  been  pos- 


sessed of  less  good  nature  and  native  generosity,  I  might 
surely  now  have  been  in  better  circumstances. 

"  I  ate  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  un- 
avoidably brings  with  it :  my  reflections  are  filled  with 
repentance  for  my  imprudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse 
for  being  a  villain ;  that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly 
charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure  you,  are 
neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend 
from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  me  to  borrow  some 
money :  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall  have 
them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  ponible  both  the  reporto 
you  have  heard  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have 
brought  you  false  information  vrith  respect  to  my  charac- 
ter; it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  whom  you  now 
regard  with  detestation,  may  inwardly  bum  with  grateful 
resentment.  It  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a  second 
perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see  the  workings 
of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jealousy. 
If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least  spare  in- 
vective till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  published, 
and  then  perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a  mind, 
when  my  professions  shaU  not  appear  the  dictates  of 
necefsity,  but  of  choice. 

"  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not  Per- 
haps so ;  but  he  was  a  man  I  shsll  ever  honour ;  but  I 
have  friendships  only  with  the  dead  !  I  ask  pardon  for 
taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any 
other  professions  than  that  I  am, 

«*  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

«*  Olxtxb  Goldsmith.* 

«  P.  8.  I  shall  expect,  impatiently,  the  result  of  your 
resolutions." 

The  expressions,  *<  I  am  now  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  pay  you  a  farthing,"  seem  to  imply  either  resentment 
at  the  terms  applied  to  him,  or  that  the  demand  was 
disputed ;  while  the  promise,  to  <*  be  punctual  to  any 
appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make,"  shows  at  least 
anxiety  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  most  honourable 
manner.  The  dispute  appears  to  have  been  settled  for 
a  time  by  a  short  compilation  written  by  the  poet,  and 
advertised  for  publication,  as  will  appear,  by  Griffiths,  in 
the  following  month  (February)  ;  but  either  this  did  not 
produce  peace  between  the  parties,  or  some  new  cause 
of  quarrel  arose.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Enquiry 
into  Polite  Learning,  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  writer 
who  succeeded  to  Goldsmith*s  pisce  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, in  addition  to  sharp  literary  strictures,  breaks  out 
into  the  following  extreme  personalities  and  imputations 
on  private  character : — 

**  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  art  and  temper  for  a  man 
to  write  consistently  against  the  dictates  of  bis  own 
heart.  Thus,  notwithstanding  our  author  talks  so  fe- 
miliarly  of  us,  the  great,  and  affects  to  be  thought  to 
stand  in  the  rank  of  patrons,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  more  places  than  one  he  has  betrayed  in  himself 
the  man  he  so  severely  condemns  for  drawing  his  quill 
to  take  a  purse.  We  are  even  so  firmly  convinced  of 
this,  that  we  dare  put  the  question  home  to  his  con- 
science, whether  he  never  experienced  the  unhappy 
situation  he  so  feelingly  describes,  in  that  of  a  literary 
understrapper  1  His  remarking  him  as  coming  down 
from  his  garret  to  rummage  the  bookseller's  shop  for 
materials  to  work  upon,  and  the  knowledge  he  displaya 
of  his  minutest  labours,  give  great  reason  to  stispect  he 
may  himself  have  had  recourse  to  the  bad  trade  of  book* 
making.  FrorUi  nulla  Jide:  We  have  heard  of  many 
a  writer  who,  « patronised  only  by  his  bookseller,'  has» 
nevertheless,  afiected  the  gentleman  in  print,  and  talked 
full  as  csvalierly  as  our  author  himself.  We  have  even 
known  one  hardy  enough  publicly  to  stigmatise  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  literature  for  their  immoralities,'!'  while 
conscious  himself  of  labouring  under  the  infemy  of 
having,  by  the  vilest  and  meanest  actions,  forfeited  all 
pretensions  to  honour  and  honesty. 

*<  If  such  men  as  these,  boasting  a  liberal  education 
and  pretending  to  genius,  practise  at  the  same  time  those 
arte  which  bring  the  sharper  to  the  cart's  tail  or  the 


•These  are,  "Enquiries  concerning  the  first  In- 
habitants, Ac.  of  Europe  ;"—«*  Introduction  to  Lan- 
guages;"-^ Kffr«X0>«t :  sive  Tragediarum  Delectus  ;"— 
<«  Traqslation  of  Tull/s  Tosculan  Disputations." 


*  From  the  MS.  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber. 

f  A  note  is  subjoined  evidently  aimed  at  Goldsmith : 
**  Even  our  author  seems  to  have  wandered  from  hta 
.subject  into  calumny,  when,  speaking  of  the  Marquia 
B'Argens,  he  tells  us  <  he  attempU  to  add  the  character 
of  a  philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a  debauchee.' " 
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pillory,  need  our  aoibor  wonder  tbtt  *  kamlng  partakes 
the  contempt  of  its  profeMors*' " 

Sereral  other  inuendoea,  nearly  as  offensive  and  hypo- 
tbetically  conveyed,  seem  so  far  to  exceed  the  latitude  of 
public  criticism,  or  the  private  provocation  given,  as  to 
occasion  feelings  of  indignation  in  the  reader.  Tried 
by  the  standard  of  strict  morality,  it  may  be  true  that  an 
ofieoce,  if  so  harsh  a  name  be  applicable  to  such  an  act 
in  his  situation,  was  committed ;  but  looking  to  the  at- 
tendant circumstances,  which  roost  ever  influence  our 
judgment  in  passing  sentence  upon  all  human  creatures, 
it  will  appear  to  be  of  a  venial  character.  Besides,  the 
remembrance  of  former  services,  his  connection  with  the 
journal  now  made  the  vehicle  of  slander,  the  confession 
of  ito  proprietor,  on  other  occasions,  that  he  was  an  in- 
genious, and  the  conviction  which  he  must  have  felt  of 
his  being  a  distressed,  roan,  ought  to  have  withheld  Ian- 
guage  which  could  be  applied  only  to  the  worst  charac- 
ters in  society. 

One  apology  may  be  adduced  for  Griffiths,  that  the 
animadversions  were  not  his  own.  They  came,  as  he 
states,  in  a  document  already  referred  to  of  the  writers 
in  that  work,  from  a  person  in  his  employ,  afterwards 
known  as  a  general  libeller,  whose  characteristic  virulence 
probably  went  beyond  the  instructions  received.  And 
80  conscious  was  the  former,  whose  general  character 
•zempu  him  from  the  charge  of  malignity,  of  the  un- 
Tvarrantable  nature  of  the  accusations,  that  shortly  after- 
wards, in  noticing  another  work,  known  to  be  by  Gold- 
smith, The  Bee,  hu  traducer  was  desiied  to  treat  it  in 
the  most  favourable  manner  in  the  Review.  This,  as 
may  be  supposed,  did  not  satisfy  the  poet :  he  retained 
ia  strong  sense  of  the  injury  attempted  to  be  inflicted  on 
his  moral  character ;  and  several  of  his  friends  repre- 
senting the  gross  nature  of  the  attack,  the  following  de- 
nial, or  retraction,  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
Teyed,  appears  in  the  month  of  June,  1762,  in  reviewing 
the  Citizen  of  the  World : — 

*'  Although  the  Chinese  philosopher  has  nothbg  Asiatic 
about  him,  and  is  as  arrant  a  European  as  tho  phi- 
losopher of  Malmesbury,  yet  he  has  some  elegant  remarks 
on  men,  and  manners,  and  things,  as  the  phrase  goes. 

**  But  the  public  have  been  already  made  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  merit  of  these  enteruining  letters, 
which  were  first  printed  in  the  Ledger,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  success  of 
that  paper.  They  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  lively 
and  ingenious  writer  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe, — a  writer  whom  it  seems 
we  undesignedly  ofiended  by  some  strictures  on  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  our  modern  scribblers.  As  the  observ- 
ation was  entirely  general  in  its  intention,  we  were 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  gentleman  had  imagined  him- 
self in  any  degree  pointed  at,  as  we  conceive  nothing 
can  be  more  illiberal  in  a  writer,  or  more  foreign  to  the 
character  of  a  literary  journal,  than  to  descend  to  the 
meanness  of  personal  reflection.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
charge  of  this  sort  can  never  be  justly  brought  against 
the  Monthly  Review." 

No  good  feeling  was  re-established  between  the  par- 
ties, notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
offensive  insinuations,  nor  is  it  believed  they  ever  after- 
wards had  intercourse ;  Goldsmith  never  forgot  the  out- 
Tage,  and  Griffiths  probably  did  not  forgive  him  whom 
he  had  injured.  As  evidence  of  the  hostility  that  con- 
tinued to  exist,  it  was  remarked  that,  in  the  Review,  his 
productions,  excepting  his  poems  which  all  the  world 
admired,  usually  experienced  an  unfavooiable  reception  ; 
and  a  ibw  months  sAer  the  poet*8  death,  a  charge  of  this 
kind  was  even  advanced  by  more  than  one  correspondent 
of  that  journal  against  its  conductors.  A  reply  to  one 
of  these  accusers  appeared  in  September,  1774; — "  As 
to  what  this  correspondent  surmises  of  a  prejudice  against 
an  old  friend  and  associate.  Dr.  G.,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  But  it  is  ever  our 
custom  to  be  sparing  of  our  compliments  to  each  other." 

The  writer  of  the  libel  in  the  Review  was  Kenrick, 
one  of  those  unhappy  persons  who,  with  considerable 
talents,  acquire  notice  chiefly  by  offences  against  good 
taste  and  moral  propriety.  A  native  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  art,  said  to  be  that  of  a 
rule  or  scale  maker,  he  deserted  it  with  the  view  of  pur> 
suing  literature  as  a  profession.  How  he  received  his 
education  is  unknown  ;  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  a  Scotish  university.  A.  love  of  no« 
toriety,  a  jealous  tod  perverse  temper,  increased  often  to 


violence  by  habits  of  intemperance,  led  him  to  assail  all 
who  enjoyed  reputation,  or  whose  success  excited  his 
envy,  often  avowedly  as  if  courting  a  contest  by  reply, 
and  never  long  afiecting  concealment.  He  was  thoa  at 
war  with  nearly  all  his  cotemporaries :  **  hu  hand  was 
against  every  man ;"  and  if  theirs  was  withheld  from 
him,  it  arose  from  that  impunity  accorded  to  such  as 
from  want  of  principle  and  character  become  a  species 
of  privileged  libellers.  He  was  therefore  rarely  an- 
swered ;  but  indeed  this  was  scarcely  necessary,  for  he 
frequently  answered  himself:  the  fact  is  well  known 
with  regard  to  some  of  his  more  serious  productions ; 
and  in  the  search  for  materials  for  this  work  he  has  been 
frequently  tracked  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
time,  vituperating  on  one  day  the  person  whom  he  had 
lauded  the  preceding. 

A  graver  charge  than  envy  or  jealousy — that  of  dea- 
perate  malignity — applies  to  his  conduct  in  1773,  when, 
after  having  long  flattered  Garrick  in  order  to  secure  the 
reception  of  his  pieces  on  the  stage,  he  turned  upon  him 
in  consequence  of  a  trifling  disagreement  with  an  in- 
famous and  unfounded  charge  connected  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  from  the  country ;  and  when 
proceedings  were  commenced  against  him  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  made  at  once  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion and  retraction.  When  afterwards  askeid  by  Evans 
the  bookseller,  how  he  could  bring  so  infamous  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Garrick  ?  he  replied,  **  he  did  not  believe 
him  guilty,  but  did  it  to  plague  the  fellow."  Tho  honest 
bookseller  observed,  on  telling  the  story  when  collecting 
tlie  works  of  Goldsmith,  **  I  desure  to  add,  I  never  more 
conversed  with  such  a  man.*' 

The  order  of  time  has  been  in  some  degree  antici- 
pated by  the  consequences  arising  from  the  unlucky  re- 
pulse of  the  poet  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which,  it  has  been 
remarked,  he  studiously  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  friends.  In  the  following  letter  to  his  brother, 
written  at  the  period  of  the  preceding  dispute,  the  voy- 
age is  still  mentioned  as  of  probable  accomplishment, 
though  with  an  indifference  that  shows  it  occupied  few 
of  his  thoughts;  literary  projects,  indeed,  not  profes- 
sional pursuits  or  anticipations  of  Indian  scenes  or  ad- 
ventures, form  its  subject  The  description  of  his  own 
person  and  manners  indicates  little  of  the  personal 
vanity  of  which  he  haa  been  accused  :  the  former  is  an 
accurate  portrait;  the  latter  by  no  means  so  true,  being 
so  far  from  the  reserved  and  suspicious  character  he 
paints  himself,  that  there  were  few  whose  mind  and  emo- 
tions were  more  on  the  surface  of  their  general  be- 
haviour, excepting  when  at  times  depressed,  or  when 
soured  by  disappointments.  He  possessed  no  power  of 
concealment,  and  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  many  by 
the  want  of  that  reserve  in  which  he  thought  himself 
superabundant.  This  letter,  though  without  date,  was 
written  early  in  February,  1759; — 

"  To  the  Beverend  Henry  Goldsmith^  at  Lovffield,  near 
Ballymore,  in  Wettmeath,  Ireland, 

«  Dear  sir, — Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man 
wboae  trade  b  writing,  is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  yet  you  see  me  generally  fill  a  whole  sheet, 
which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  make  for  being  so 
frequently  troublesome.  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills 
and  Mr.  Lawdcr  is  a  little  extraordinary.  However, 
their  answering  neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  their  disliking  the  employment  which  I  assign- 
ed them.  As  their  conduct  is  dil^nt  from  what  I  bad 
expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall, 
in  the  beginning  of  next  month,  send  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  books,*  which  are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well 
sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have  you  make  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The 
money,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  poumls,  may  be  left 
with  .Mr.  Bradley  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain 
but  I  shall  quickly  have  occasion  for  it. 

"  I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to 
my  East  India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered  ; 
though  at  tho  same  time,  I  must  confess,  it  gives  me 
some  pain  to  think  I  am  almost  beginning  the  world  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sick- 
ness since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that  strong  active 
man  you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive 
how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and 


*  The  Enquiry  into  Polite  Literature.    His  previous 
remaiks  apply  to  the  sabscription. 


study,  have  worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right,  yen 
are  seven  or  eight  yean  older  than  me,  yet  I  date  veo. 
ture  to  say,  that  if  a  stranger  saw  us  both  be  wooU 
pay  me  the  honours  of  seniority.  Imagine  to  yoonelf 
a  pale,  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great  wrbkles  be- 
tween the  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  diagusting\y  teven, 
and  a  big  wig;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  pictore  of 
my  present  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cooeeive 
you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  i 
happy  day  among  your  own  ehildieo,  or  those  who  knew 
you  a  child. 

**  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  tbii  iii 
pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I  have  passed  iiiy<h;i 
among  a  parcel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and  have  con- 
tracted all  their  auspicious  manner  in  my  own  befaaTioor. 
I  should  actusUy  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  fricodi 
at  home  as  I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to  partake 
of  here.  I  can  now  neither  partake  of  the  pleasim  of 
a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I  can  ndlfaer 
laugh  nor  drink ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating,  dieagife. 
able  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  loob  iD- 
nature  itself;  in.  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  i 
settled  melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  liie 
brings  with  it.  Whence  this  romantic  turn  that  all  oor 
family  are  possessed  with  1  Whence  this  love  for  eierj 
place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside,— 
for  every  occupation  but  our  own  1 — this  desire  of  for- 
tune, and  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  1  I  perreire,  mj 
dear  sir,  that  I  am,  at  intervals,  for  indulging  tbii  sple- 
netic manner,  and  following  my  own  taste,  regardkai  of 
yours. 

**  The  reasons  you  bave  given  me  for  breeding  ep 
your  son  a  scholar,  are  judicious  and  cooviooDg;! 
should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particiik 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  sasiduoos  and  di- 
vested of  strong  passions  (for  passions  in  yooth  aliraji 
lead  to  pleasure),  he  may  do  very  well  in'your  college; 
for  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have 
good  encouragement  there,  perhaps  better  than  in  uj 
other  in  Europe.  But  if  he  has  ambition,  stroog  pn* 
sions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not 
send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  bia 
but  your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  bow  mocb 
may  be  done  by  a  proper  education  at  home.  A  boj, 
for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Laiin, 
French,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  dfil  lt«, 
and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  edocation  that  mv 
qualify  him  for  any  undertaking ;  and  these  piU  of 
learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  de 
signed  for  whatever  calling  he  will. 

<*  Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or 
novel:  these  paint  beauty  in  colours  more  charmiog 
than  nature,  and  deacribe  happiness  that  ipan  oerer 
tastes.  How  delusive,  how  destructive  are  those  pic- 
tures of  consummate  bliss !  They  teach  the  yootbiiii 
mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  that  never  ex- 
isted ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mlied 
in  our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave;  lui, 
in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the 
world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  expe- 
rience than  precept — ^take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  thai  boob 
teach  us  very  liule  of  the  worid.  The  greatest  merit  is 
a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  P"*' 
aessor  ridiculoua, — may  distress,  but  cannot  relieve  bio.' 
Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in -the  lower  ordcm  of  mm- 
kind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment  Teach,  then,  my  dear 
sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor  pw- 
dering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I  bad 
learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  geoeroot,  b^ 
fore  I  was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  bflog 
prudent.  I  had  contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of  i 
philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  tbe  ap' 
preaches  of  insidious  cunning ;  and  often  by  beiogf  e^ 
with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  exccas,  I  fo'l"* 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  veiy  ■rt'»* 
tion  of  tbe  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bouojy. 
When  I  am  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  tellWB 
this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my  ®**'^ 
But  I  find  myself  again  falling  into  my  gloomy  h"w 
of  thinking. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  sUnost  W^n^J  *][* 
though  I  bad  the  utmost  inclination  to  return  Jow, 
under  such  circumsUnccs  I  could  not;  for,  to  behoW  w 

•  «  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  d«piw«."-^**w«fc 
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in  dislreM,  without  a  capacity  of  relieving  her  from  it, 
woaki  adii  too  mach  to  my  splenetic  habit.  Your  last 
letter  waa  ranch  too  short;  it  should  have  answered 
some  queries  I  had  made  in  my  former.  Just  sit  down 
as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  you  have  filled  all  your 
paper.  It  requires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  ease 
with  which  my  own  sentiments  rise  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  you.  For,  believe  me,  my  head  has  no  share 
in  all  I  write;  my  heart  dicUtos  the  whole.  Pray,  give 
my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  entreat  htm  from  me  not 
to  drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  about  poor 
Jenny.*  Yet  her  husband  loves  her ;  if  so,  she  cannot 
be  unhappy. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — ^yet  why  should 
I  coDceal  these  trifles,  or  indeed  any  thing  from  you  1 
There  is  a  book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a  few  days 
— the  Life  of  a  very  extraordinary  roan ;  no  less  than 
the  g^reat  Voltaire.  You  know  already  by  the  title  (hat 
it  is  BO  more  than  a  catch-penny.  However,  I  spent  but 
lour  weeks  on  the  whole  performance,  for  which  I  re- 
eetved  twenty  pounds.  When  published,  I  shall  take 
some  method  of  conveying  it  to  yen,  unless  you  may 
think  it  dear  of  the  postage,  which  may  amount  to  four 
or  five  shillings.  However,  I  fear  you  will  not  find  an 
equivalent  of  amusement 

**  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short ;  you 
should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the 
heroi-comical  poem  which  I  sent  you.  Yon  remember, 
I  intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem  as  lying  in 
a  peltry  alehouse.  You  may  take  the  following  speci- 
men of  the  manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  quite 
original.  The  room  in  which  he  lies  may  be  described 
eomewhat  in  this  way : — 

*  The  window,  patcb*d  with  paper,  lent  a  ray 
That  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay : 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread. 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposM  to  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew  ; 
The  Seasons,  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  Prussia's  monarch  showed  his  lamp-black  face. 
The  morn  was  cold ;  he  views  with  keen  desire 

A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire ; 

An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 

And  five  crack*d  teacups  dress'd  the  chimney  board.' 

**  And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to 
make  his  appearance,  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reck- 
oning:— 

*  Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay. 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay : 
"With  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man. 
Then  pull'd  hb  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,'  dec. 

•*  All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good 
remark  of  Montaign's,  that  the  wisest  men  have  often 
friends  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  much  they  play 
the  fooL  Take  my  present  follies  as  instances  of  my 
regard.  Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and  more  agreeable 
species  of  composition  than  prose;  and  could  a  man 
live  by  it,  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a 
poet.  I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  space,  though  I  should 
fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what  you  very  well  know 
already,  I  mean  that 

*•  I  am  your  moat  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

**  OlIYXB   GOLBSIUTH." 

We  may  be  permitted  to  regret,  from  the  specimen 
Inmished  of  the  intended  poem,  that  a  design  so  fitted 
ior  the  display  of  his  humour  went  no  further.  The 
snbiect  appears  to  be,  as  he  thinks,  original,  and  unhappy 
experience  in  all  probability  had  enabled  him  to  give 
the  details,  as  he  says,  **  from  nature ;"  for  there  is  an 
air  of  verisimilitude  about  the  scene  that  renders  it  diffi- 
cnlt  to  believe  it  was  not  one  he  had  known  by  experi- 
ence. With  a  few  additions,  the  lines  are  introduced  in 
the  account  of  a  club  of  authors  in  the  Citizen  of  the 
World ;  and  but  for  having  thus  been  used  in  a  previous 
irork,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  applied  in  detail  to 
the  description  of  the  alehouse  in  the  Deserted  Village, 
a  bint  or  two  only  being  now  retained  in  that  poem. 

The  other  productbn  mentioned  with  a  degree  of  coy- 


*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston ;  her  marriage,  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Hodson,  was  private,  but  in  pecuniaiy  matters 
IDOch  last  fortunate* 


ness  in  this  letter, — the  Life  of  Voltaire, — completed 
within  a  period  of  four  weeks,  as  he  informs  us,  and 
acknowledged  as  a  sacrifice  to  necessity,  would  appear 
to  be  that  already  alluded  to,  with  which  he  intended  to 
repay  Griffiths  for  the  apparel,  the  subject  of  dispute, 
by  the  following  announcement  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, 7th  February,  1769: — Speedily  will  be  published, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Monsieur  de  Voltaire;  with 
Critical  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  that  celebrated 
poet,  and  a  new  Translation  of  the  Henriade.  Printed 
for  R.  Griffiths,  in  Paternoster  Row." 

This  seems  a  solitary  advertisement,  no  other  having 
been  found.  And,  notwithstanding  every  diligence  on 
the  part  of  those  most  accustomed  to  such  enquiries,  it 
has  not  been  discovered  as  a  separate  work ;  but  after  a 
long  search,  the  writer  found  it  printed  in  detached  por- 
tions of  the  Lady's  Magazine  for  1761. 

Of  the  general  character  of  this  piece  little  need  be 
said.  What  he  so  lightly  estimated  himself  cannot  be 
highly  valued  by  others  in  consequence  of  its  deficiency 
in  facts ;  but  the  reflections  and  style  possess  his  accus- 
tomed qualities  of  elegance  and  vivacity.  Considered 
as  an  exercise,  though  a  slight  one,  of  his  pen,  it  will 
interest  the  literary  enquirer ;  and,  as  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  published  at  length,  and  indeed  is  not  to  be  found, 
such  passages  as  admit  of  being  detached  from  the  nar* 
rative,  will  find  admission  in  another  place.  The  first 
paragraph,  varied  slightly  in  expression,  is  in  thought 
similar  to  that  which  introduces  the  memoir  of  Pamell. 
**That  life  which  has  been  wholly  employed  in  the 
study,  is  properly  seen  only  in  the  author's  writings ; 
there  is  no  variety  to  entertain,  nor  adventure  to  interest 
us  in  the  calm  anecdotes  of  such  an  existence.  Cold 
criticism  is  all  the  reader  must  iexpect,  instead  of  in- 
structive history." 

The  version  of  the  H^riade,  to  which  it  was  meant 
to  form  an  introduction,  was  again  announced  singly,  in 
April ;  but,  like  the  Life,  this  form  of  publication  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  publisher.  It  is  to  be 
found,  however,  where  he  probably  thought  it  more  im- 
mediately useful,  in  his  Magazine  (the  Grand)  for  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  a  book  of  the  poem  being  published  in 
each  succeeding  number,  and  is  there  stated  to  be  for  the 
first  time  rendered  into  English.  Goldsmith  is  believed 
to  have  had  little  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  revision 
and  correction,  which  a  correct  taste  for  poetry  and 
friendship  towards  the  translator,  an  unhappy  follower 
of  letters,  might  supply. 

This  person  is  said  to  have  been  Edwaid  Purdon,  an 
old  college  friend,  and,  like  himself,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man. Being  of  a  thoughtless  turn  and  dissipated  habits, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  after  quitting  the  univer- 
sity ;  but,  becoming  tired  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  pro- 
cured his  discharge,  commenced  professional  writer  in 
London,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Goldsmith, 
of  whose  bounty  he  frequently  partook,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
imprudences  of  his  good-natured  friend.  Not  destitute 
of  talents,  a  necessitous  life  and  ill-regulated  passions 
interfered  with  their  reputable  exertion.  Poverty  long 
continued,  paiticularly  in  those  who  have  known  a  con- 
trary lot,  too  often  begets  disregard  of  intellectual  as 
well  as  of  moral  pre-eminence;  and  he  who,  under 
fietvourable  circumstances,  might  acquire  fame  when  pur- 
sued by  want,  cannot  always  become  even  respectable. 
He  produced  nothing,  therefore,  worth  remembering. 
Compelled  to  have  recourse  to  such  fleeting  topics  as 
promised  immediate  subsistence,  he  seems,  except  in  the 
instance  of  this  translation,  never  to  have  ascended 
above  petty  pamphlets,  contributions  to  periodical  works, 
and  newspapers,  and  that  never-failing  topic  for  all 
writers,  good  and  bad — the  theatre.  For  an  abusive 
pamphlet  against  the  performers  of  Drury  Lane,  particu- 
larly Mossop,  he  was  obliged  to  make  an  abject  apology, 
to  which  was  subjoined  another  from  his  publisher,  Pot- 
tinger,  who  pleaded  ignorance  of  its  contents,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle,  Oct.  13 — 16,  1759. 

A  life  such  as  this,  where  the  labour  is  great,  the  re- 
ward little,  and  the  reputation  more  than  questionable, 
seems  the  consummation  of  human  misery ;  yet  how 
often  is  it  embraced  in  the  first  glow  of  youthful  hope 
or  ambition  by  such  as  have  or  have  not  qualifications 
for  the  pursuit,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  acquiring  distinc- 
tion !  Relieved  frequently  by  Goldsmith,  when  denial 
would  have  been  no  more  than  prudence  tp  himself, 
Purdoo  waa  long  known  as  one  of  his  pensioners ;  he 


saw  much  of  his  benefector,  was  not  ungrateful  for  the 
assistance  rendered,  and  related  many  anecdotes  of  him, 
of  which  a  few  only  have  traveled  down  to  us,  preserved 
by  casual  auditors.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,— in  penury ; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  him  and  others 
whom  he  avows  to  have  known  in  the  same  unfortunate 
situation,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  with  the  remembrance  of 
some  sufferings  of  his  own,  that  we  find  the  following 
passage  on  the  efi^ts  of  hunger  in  "  Animated  Na- 
ture :" — «*  The  lower  race  of  animals,  when  satisfied  for 
the  instant  moment,  are  perfectly  happy  ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  man :  his  mind  anticipates  distress,  and  feels 
the  pangs  of  want  even  before  it  arrests  him.  Thus  the 
mind  being  continually  harassed  by  the  situation,  it  at 
length  influences  the  constitution,  and  unfits  it  for  all 
its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder,  but  no  way  like 
hunger,  seizes  the  unhappy  sufierer ;  so  that  almost  all 
those  men  who  have  thus  long  lived  by  chance,  and 
whose  every  day  may  be  considered  as  a  happy  escape 
from  famine,  are  known  at  last  to  die  in  reality  of  a  dis- 
order caused  by  hunger,  but  which,  in  common  lan- 
guage, is  often  called  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I 
have  known  mytelf  -when  very  Uttle  able  to  relieve 
them:' 

To  the  unhappy  existence  of  this  poor  man  more  di- 
rect allusion  is  maile  in  the  well-known  epitaph  on  him, 
in  his  poetical  works,  partly  taken  from  the  French,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  smile  created  by  iu  point, 
there  is  something  of  tenderness  for  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  1759,  was  published,  for 
the  Dodsleys,  the  piece  from  which  a  portion  of  fame 
and  money  were  expected  to  accrue,  "  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe."  No 
reasonable  means  were  neglected  te  make  it  known 
through  the  usual  channels.  The  first  announcement 
appears  in  the  London  Chronicle  newspaper,  April  3 — 6, 
and  repeated  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  April  26 — 28. 
An  extract  occupying  six  columns  was  given  in  the 
former.  A  long  letter  from  a  correspondent,  directing 
attention  to  the  work,  found  place  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  followed  by  a  favourable,  though  not  indis- 
criminately laudatory,  notice  in  the  Critical  Ri^view  for 
April ;  while  in  the  Annual  Register,  commenced  and 
conducted  by  Burke  for  the  first  seven  years,  it  is  like- 
wise mentioned  with  approbation. 

Thus  introduced,  and  showing  proofs  of  coming  from 
a  man  ofgenius,  and  considerable  observation  and  learn- 
ing, it  was  favourably  received.  The  style  has  all  his 
characteristic  perspicuity  ;  more  terse,  perhaps,  and  epi- 
grammatic than  his  other  writings,— qualities  which, 
while  they  give  pungency  to  a  sentence,  impart  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  labour.  If  is,  however,  free 
from  stiffness.  But  the  promise  of  the  title-page  ap- 
peared obviously  of  a  nature  too  extensive  for  any  one 
man,  however  high  his  attainments,  or  numerous  his 
opportunities  for  observation,  to  treat  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  means  and  the  leisure  of  Goldsmith  were 
certainly  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage,  indeed,  of  seeing  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  his  tour ;  but  under  circumstances  not  favour- 
able to  research,  or  for  adequate  acquaintance  with  their 
men  of  letters,  and  for  a  period  too  short  for  any  dili- 
gence to  acquire  the  requisite  information  by  personal 
enquiry. 

Polite  literature,  unlike  science,  has  not  the  same  fixed 
principles  in  every  country.  The  progress  or  limits  of 
mathematics  or  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry,  or  of  the 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  in  one  kingdom,  may  be 
investigated  by  the  native  of  another  competently  in- 
formed, with  the  certainty  of  arriving  at  pretty  accurate 
conclusions.  But  the  state  of  polite  letters  is  more  va* 
riable,  and  to  be  very  differently  estimated,  for  scarcely 
any  two  nations  possess  precisely  similar  standards  of 
taste.  Thus,  France  and  England  differ  widely  in  their 
estimate  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  quite  as  much  so, 
perhaps,  in  the  arts  of  design.  We  cannot  procute 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  be  received  with  all  the  con- 
sideration due  so  their  extraordinary  powers,  in  France ; 
and  in  return,  we  scarcely  allow  that  country  to  possess 
any  poetry,  except  dramatic,  of  a  high  order.  It  requires, 
therefore,  not  merely  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  history,  but  with  the  genius,  manners, 
opinions,  prejudices,  and  local  peculiarities  of  a  people, 
for  a  foreigner  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  their 
polite  Uteratore,  in  order  to  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  or 
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to  decide  apon  it  juetly.  To  attempt  to  do,  therefore, 
lor  all  Europe  what  is  so  difficult  to  perfiNrm  for  one  of 
its  stalea,  nay,  what  few  writers  can  successfully  aocom- 
pltsh  for  their  own  country,  presented  obstacles  which 
BO  individual  could  expect  to  oyercoine.  The  title  adopt- 
ed on  the  occasion,  implying  a  range  which  could  not 
be  taken  in  a  duodecimo,  was  perhaps  not  judiciously 
chosen.  But  the  spirit  of  the  remarks,  the  information, 
although  more  limited  than  we  desire,  and  the  ingenuity 
«f  his  views,  render  the  work  as  coming  from  his  pen 
worthy  of  perusal. 

Its  weaker  points  were  a  somewhat  affected,  for  it 
could  scarcely  be  real,  depreciation  of  science;  some 
contradictions ;  a  few  paradoxes  and  novelties,  advanced 
probably  with  the  design  of  provoking  discussion,  or 
drawing  attention  to  the  book,  although  such  motives 
are  expressly  disclaimed. 

<*  Dissenting  from  received  opinions  may  frequently 
render  this  essay  liable  to  correction;  yet  the  reader 
may  be  assured  that  a  passion  for  singularity  never  gi»es 
rise  to  the  error.  Novelty  is  not  permitted  to  usurp  the 
place  of  reason.*'  RemembMing,  however,  the  humor- 
ous account  gpiven  by  George  Primrose,  of  the  supposed 
publication  of  his  paradoxes,  and  of  the  disappointment 
experienced  by  their  being  unnoticed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Goldsmith  did  not  shadow  out  himself  in 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  when  the  latter  is  made  to  describe 
himself  as  full  of  importance,  and  expecting  the  **  whole 
learned  world  to  rise  and  oppose  them,  but  then  he  was 
ready  to  oppose  the  whole  learned  world  ;  but  the  learn- 
ed said  nothing  about  him  or  his  paradoxes,  and  he 
•'  suffered  the  cruelest  mortification,  negleet/'* 

One  of  the  positions  strenuously  maintained  in  this 
work,  says  little  for  the  merit  of  the  employment  of 
which  he  had  now  sufficient  experience,  that  of  a  pro- 
fossional  reviewer.  He  estimates  criticism  and  the  in- 
crease of  critics  and  commentators  as  indicative  of  the 
decay  of  polite  letters.  *•  Learning  may  be  distinguished 
into  three  periods.  Its  commencement,  or  the  age  of 
poets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age  of  philosophers ;  and  its 
decline,  or  the  age  of  critics."  **  When  polite  learning 
was  no  more,  then  it  was  those  literary  lawgivers  made 
the  most  formidable  appearance.  Corruptisnma  repub' 
lica plurimx  Uget*^ — »*  Wherever  the  poet  was  permit- 
ted to  improve  his  native  language,  polite  learning 
flourished  ;  where  the  critic  undertook  the  same  task,  it 
never  rose  to  any  degree  of  perfection." 

**  Other  depravations,"  he  continues,  « in  the  republic 
of  letters,  such  as  affectation  in  some  popular  writers 
leading  others  into  vicious  imitation ;  political  struggles 
in  the  state ;  a  depravity  of  morals  among  the  people  ; 
ill-directed  encouragement,  or  no  encouragement  from 
the  great :  these  have  been  often  found  to  co-operate  in 
the  decline  of  literature ;  but  an  increase  of  criticism 
has  always  portended  a  decay ."f  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  so  eminent  in  the  art,  when 
he  condescended  to  exercise  it,  which  was  not  often, 
speaks  in  a  strain  scarcely  more  favoursble  of  **  the  dis- 
quisitions of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  to 
be  ranked  among  the  subordinate  and  instrumental  arts." 

This  opinion  is  no  doubt  true;  for,  though  good 
criticism  requires  talent,  it  is  talent  of  a  secondary  order. 
Great  critics,  indeed,  such  as  Johnson  himsslf,  like  great 
writers,  are  rare ;  but  for  every  purpose  of  instruction 
or  amusement,  for  the  original  ideas  thrown  out,  or  deve- 
lopment of  the  subject  in  hand,  the  best  periodical  critic 
is  inferior  to  an  originaf  writer,  even  of  a  middling  order; 
for  the  latter  must  give  much  time  and  consideration  to 
matters  on  which  the  former  commonly  can  bestow  little. 
No  reader  of  taste  will  take  up  a  commentary,  who  can 
refer  to  the  original.  Whether  the  opinion  of  Goldsmith 
be  correct,  that  the  increase  of  critics,  fearful  beyond  all 
precedent  in  our  own  day,  indicates  the  decline  of  let- 
ters, may  be  doubted :  they  are  but  the  shadows  of 
authors,  and  as  naturally  follow  the  substance  from  which 
they  emanate,  and  of  whose  existence  they  furnish  evi- 
dence. ,  But,  from  the  numbers  daily  starting  into  exist- 
ence, in  every  shape  and  place,  inexperienced  in  life,  in 
letters,  and  ofren  in  judgment,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
calling  required  a  very  moderate  portion  of  ingenuity, 
and  were  pursued  rather  by  the  journeymen  of  Genius 
than  by  Genius  herself.  Writers  of  very  original  powers 
cannot  long  pursue  such  an  occupation  solely.     Like 
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him,  indeed,  whose  opinions  are  here  adduced,  they  may 
be  compelled  to  the  task  for  a  time,  by  necessity,  or  when 
entering  upon  a  literary  career,  in  order  to  learn  the 
mere  mechanical  parts  of  the  art ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
irksome,  and  we  gladly  fly  from  examination  of  the 
ideas  of  other  men,  to  the  more  grateful  exercise  of  our 
own. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  besides  its  posi- 
tive privations,  is  not  only  the  bar  thrown  in  our  way  to 
|MiiMi9>  the  path  we  wish,  but  the  frequent  necessity  of 
adopting  that  which  we  dislike.  Thus,  the  wayward 
(ate  of  Goldsmith  seemed  constantly  to  thwart  the  bent  of 
his  inclinations,  as  well  in  life  as  in  letters.  It  caused 
him  to  enter  the  university  in  a  situation  he  disliked,  if 
not  despised ;  it  msde  him  a  traveller  on  foot  through 
Europe,  when  his  ambition  was  to  seem  of  oonsequence ; 
and  usher  at  a  school,  when  detesting  the  employment ; 
and  the  frequent  companion  of  persons  whom  he  avow- 
edly despised,  and  from  whose  society  he  wished  to 
escape.  At  a  future  period,  it  compelled  him  in  great 
measure  to  desist  from  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  in  which 
he  delighted ;  to  become  the  writer  of  histories,  which, 
however  popular  and  excellent  of  their  class,  he  never 
thought  conducive  to  his  fome ;  of  other  compilations 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  own ;  and  at  this  moment, 
while  condemning  criticism  as  the  bane  of  polite  letters, 
forced  him,  in  order  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence,  to 
pursue  the  very  occupation  he  stigmatised,  that  of  a  pro- 
fessional critic 

Among  the  persons  connected  vrith  literature,  to  whom 
he  became  known,  some  time  in  the  year  1768,  was  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  printer  of  the  Critical  Review,  who 
saw  so  much  in  him  to  esteem  as  a  man,  and  to  admire 
as  a  writer,  that  he  became  one  of  his  firmest  friends. 
He  invited  him  to  his  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelsea, 
where  the  daughter  of  this  gentleman  remembered  to 
have  seen  him  frequently — relieved  him  subsequently 
from  occasional  pecuniary  difficulties,  and,  willing  to  gain 
all  the  talent  he  could  for  the  journal  with  which  he  was 
connected,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  him 
to  Dr.  Smollett,  then  its  principal  editor.  There  was 
likewise  some  policy  in  the  measure ;  he  was  known  as 
an  ally  of  Griffiths,  and  a  violent  hostility  existing 
between  the  rival  reviews,  it  was  a  means  of  weakening 
the  enemy. 

The  precise  period  at  which  be  commenced  contributor 
to  this  work,  is  uncertain — not  later  certainly  than  Ja- 
nuary, 1769  ;  for  in  that  month  appear  two  of  the  articles 
traced  to  him — reviews  of  Marriott's  Female  Conduct, 
a  poem,  and  Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles. 
These,  with  several  others,  and  a  variety  of  his  unac- 
knowledged essays,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  printer,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  then 
pursuing  his  business  with  Hamilton,  and  published  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Isaac  Reed.  The  other  articles 
contained  in  this  work  are  on  Butler's  Remains,  by  R. 
Thyer,  of  Manchester ;  Marriott's  twentieth  Epistle  of 
Horace,  modernised;  Massinger's  Works — ^inJuly;  on 
Goddard's  Translation  of  Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy  ; 
Works  of  Mr.  W.  Hawkins ;  Jemima  and  Louisa,  a 
novel — in  August ;  continuation  of  the  paper  on  Butler's 
Remains — ^in  September;  on  Dunkin's  Epistle  to  tbe- 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  and  a  rejoinder  to  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Hawkins  on  the  previous  notice  of  his  works— in 
March,  1760. 

In  this  selection,  which  from  internal  evidence  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  blank 
between  the  months  of  January  and  July,  yet  as  his 
necessities  were  urgent,  and  no  other  literary  employ- 
ment can  be  traced  to  him  at  this  time,  we  may  be  assured 
be  was  not  idle.  Close  examination  of  the  Review  will 
enable  us  to  supply  the  chasm.  Criticism  indeed  cannot 
always  be  certainly  traced  to  the  actual  writer ;  but  when 
he  is  known  to  have  contributed  to  a  work,  without  fixed 
purpose  of  concealment,  and  where,  in  conjunction  with 
style  generally,  we  find  his  favourite  phrases,  allusions, 
and  even  sentiments,  as  seen  not  in  one  but  several  of 
his  writings,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
authorship  with  a  great  degree  of  precision.  Taking 
these  for  our  guide,  among  other  papers  which  are  doubt- 
ful, and  therefore  not  noticed  here,  the  following  appear 
certainly  to  be  his :  on  Church's  edition  of  Spenser,  in 
the  February  number;  Langhome's  translation  of  the 
Death  of  Adonis,  and  the  foreign  article,  in  March; 
Ward's  Oratory,  in  April ;  the  Orphan  of  China,  in 
May ;  Dr.  Young's  Conjectures  on  Original  CompoailioD, 


Formey's  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  VanEgBKmt'sand 
Hey  man's  Travels  through  Parts  of  Enrope  and  Aai 
Minor,  Montesquieu's  Miscellaneous  Pieces-^  Jun^. 

It  wouki  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  mioate  speciei 
of  evidence  serving  to  identify  each.  An  editor,  in  tbe 
close  and  laborious  examination  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  of  the  writing  of  his  principal,  will  discover  moch 
that  must  escape  tbe  notice  of  the  casual  reader ;  butu 
a  specimen  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  language  em- 
ployed,  the  folkming  passage  is  given  from  the  review  of 
Van  Egmont's  and  Heyman's  Travels.  It  relatet  to  a 
favourite  project  of  the  critic  himself— that  of  penetrating 
into  parU  of  Asia,  and  bringing  back  the  knowledge  of 
such  useful  arts  as  are  familiar  to  its  natives,  though  uq- 
known  in  Europe.  This  design,  as  we  well  know, 
occupied  his  mind  for  several  years,  looking  forward  to 
some  favourable  period  for  iu  aocomplishroeat,  which 
never  occurred,  or  ofiCered  only  when  it  was  ioexpedioDt 
to  be  pursued.  Toward  the  end  of  1761,  or  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year,  as  will  be  noticed,  he  drew 
up  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  to  government ;  a  paper, 
likewise,  containing  the  substance  and  even  the  wonboT 
the  following  passage,  was  printed  by  him  about  the  ndb 
time,  in  the  Public  Ledger.  He  afterwards  ehaped  it 
into  the  108th  letter  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World;  and 
still  retaining  the  same  favourite  iJea,  again  repnhlished 
it  in  the  volume  of  Essays  (No.  xviiL)  in  1705. 

^  One  who  sits  down  to  read  the  accounts  of  modem 
travellers  into  Asia,  will  be  apt  to  fancy  that  thej  ill 
traveled  in  tbe  same  track.  Their  curiosity  aeemi  is* 
pressed  either  by  firar  or  indolence,  and  all  are  contented 
if  they  venture  as  Air  as  others  went  before  them.  Tboi, 
the  same  cities,  towns,  ruins,  and  rivers,  are  again  d^ 
scribed  to  a  disgusting  repetition.  Thus,  a  man  ibtO 
go  a  hundred  miles  to  admire  a  mountain,  only  becaun 
it  was  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  yet,  what  infonnatioo 
can  be  received  from  hearing  that  Agidioa  Van  Egmoot 
went  up  such  a  hill  only  to  come  down  agam  t  Could 
we  see  a  man  set  out  upon  this  journey,  not  with  an 
intent  to  consider  rocks  and  rivers,  but  the  mannenud 
mechanic  inventions,  and  the  imperfect  learning  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  countries  as  yet 
little  known,  and  eager  to  pry  into  all  their  secrets,  with 
a  heart  not  terrified  at  trifling  dangers ;  if  there  oooU 
be  found  a  man  who  could  unite  thus  true  courage  with 
sound  learning,  from  such  a  character  we  might  expect 
much  information.  Even  though  what  he  should  briog 
home,  was  only  tbe  manner  of  dyeing  red  in  tbe  Turkiih 
manner,  his  labours  would  be  more  beneficial  to  society 
than  if  he  had  collected  all  the  mutilated  iascriptioM 
and  idle  shells  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant." 

Another  of  his  supposed  contributions  to  tbe  Review 
is  not  so  well  ascertained.  From  a  memoiaDdom  of 
Isaac  Reed,  prefixed  to  a  manuscript  of  Goldsmith,  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  and  hereafter  to  be  meo- 
tioned,  it  appears  that  Hie  latter  took  part  with  Smolkt, 
in  (he  warfore  between  him  and  Grainger,  relative  to  tbe 
translation  of  Tibollus,  and  vrrote  a  defence  of  him  oo 
that  oocasion.    The  following  is  the  note : 

<«  This  Mas.  is  one  of  the  productions  of,  and  io  the 
handwriting  of  Dr.  Goldsroidi.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  who  received  it  from  Hamilton,  the  piintcr. 
He  had  also  another  M8.  by  the  doctor,  a  defence  of  Dr. 
Smollett,  against  Dr.  Grainger's  attack  on  him,  relative 
to  the  criticism  on  Tibullus  in  tbe  Critical  Review.  Tbii 
last,  I  think,  Mr.  Steevens  gave  to  Mr.  Beauderk." 

This  piece,  though  probably  still  in  existence,  baioot 
been  discovered.  It  was  no  doubt  written  for  the  Reriev. 
but  whether  published,  cannot  be  certainly  known,  vBli 
found  and  compared  with  tbe  artiole  in  that  journal  ftr 
February,  1769,  which  forms  (Smollett's  defenc^  tiHJ 
where  Grainger^s  intemperate  and  extremely  pen«" 
reply  to  the  supposed  criticism  of  Sraollet  on  bis  tren^ 
lation,  in  tbe  previous  December,  is  answered  in  a  wt^ 
ner  scarcely  less  vituperative. 

Sixteen  pages  of  the  Review  are  occupied  by  ^ 
paper,  which,  from  its  tone  and  language,  is  net  iWy  ** 
be  wholly,  if  at  all,  from  the  pen  of  Goldsmith,  or  tf«. 
it  is  unlike  any  thing  else  from  the  same  source.  SboI- 
lett,  in  return  to  a  personal  attack,  would  no  doobt  M 
only  to  himself  for  a  vindication.  But,  as  GoldiiM* 
also  appears,  from  the  preceding  memorsndoa,  to  ■•^ 
written  something  in  defence  of  his  coadjutor,  to  whom 
he  was  probably  under  obligations,  the  former  may  b»*J 
embodied  in  the  reply  such  parte  of  this  paper  as  wUiad 
to  the  merely  literary  demerits  of  the  wotk  mdir  »» 
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sideimtion-^errors  of  fact,  mistranshtioD,  onjissionB,  and 
defective  or  in  harmonious  lines;  for,  in  thcfte  rcsjiects, 
his  judgment  was  fully  appreciated,  his  department  in 
both  Reviews  being  classical  literature,  poetrj,  the  drama, 
and  polite  literature  generally.  There  were  few  of  his 
cotemporaries  who  brought  to  such  subjects  more  correct 
taste,  or  discriminating  judgment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Reaidenee  in  Green- Arlraur  court— The  Bee— Busy  Body— Lady*s 
Magazine— Newbery,  Uie  booksellei— Notes  of  Dr.  Joluison— 
Smollett— British  Magazine. 

His  residence,  at  this  period,  was  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  bouse,  No.  13,  Green-Arbour  court,  between  the  Old 
Bailey  and  what  was  lately  Fleet  Market.  Hero  he  took 
up  his  abode,  toward  the  end  of  1758 :  the  spot  was 
central,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  booksellers,  now 
(  hie  chief  or  only  employers,  and  here  he  became  well 
known  to  his  literary  brethren,  was  visited  by  them,  and 
hifl  lodgings  well  remembered. 

This  house,  a  few  years  ago,  formed  the  abode,  as  it 
appears  to  have  done  in  his  own  time,  of  laborious  indi- 
gence. The  adjoining  houses  likewise  presented  every 
appearance  of  squalid  poverty — every  floor  being  occu- 
pied by  the  poorest  dass.  Two  of  the  number  fell  down 
frooi  age  and  dilapidation ;  and  the  remainder,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  court,  including  that  in  which  the  poet 
Teeided,  standing  in  the  right-hand  corner,  on  entering 
iTom  Farringdon  street,  by  what  is  called,  from  their 
steepness  and  number.  Breakneck-steps,  were  taken  down 
some  time  afterwards,  to  avoid  a  similar  catastrophe. 
Tbey  were  four  stories  in  height ;  the  attics  had  case- 
ment windows,  and  at  one  time  they  were  probably  in- 
habited by  a  superior  class  of  tenants.  The  site  is  now 
eecnpied  by  a  large  building,  enclosed  by  a  wall  running 
through  the  court  or  square,  intended  for  the  stabh'ng  and 
lofts  of  a  wagon-office. 

Several  intimate  aseoctates  at  this  time,  remembered, 
and  repeated  after  his  death,  that,  while  here,  he  had 
formed  the  strictest  resolutions  of  future  economy.  His 
letters  to  Ireland,  and  occasional  essays,  written  at  this 
time  and  in  these  apaftments,  impress,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  preceding  page,  in  the  strongest  manner  the  virtues 
of  prudence ;  and  the  same  friends  stated,  that,  for  a 
time,  he  permitted  these  lessons  to  influence  his  conduct 
it  may  be  true,  be  had  not  much  to  spend  ;  but  impiu- 
denoe  may  be  as  marked  in  the  disbursements  of  a  small 
income  as  a  great ;  penury  and  carelessness,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  minds,  act  and  re-act  in  producing  each  other. 
And,  as  this  seems  to  have  been  his  own  ease,  he  was 
willing  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  shaking  off  two 
such  inconvenient  companions.  No  keen  observer  in 
human  life,  such  as  he  was,  could  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
prudential  maxims,  though  many  persons,  and  he  him- 
self among  the  number,  not  only  proud,  but  very  sensi- 
tire  to  the  contempt  which  penury  brings  with  it,  fail  to 
adopt  the  obvious  remedy  for  their  misfortune,  by  be- 
coming economical;  and,  it  is  said,  that  Goldsmith, 
however  bent  on  improving  his  condition,  could  not  long 
withstand  solicitations  for  such  small  sums  as  he  pos- 
sessed, by  men  still  poorer  and  more  distressed  than 
himself. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1759,  he  was  seen  here, 
in  one  of  his  excursions  to  London,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Percy,  who  frequently  repeated  the  anecdote  of  the  visit, 
in  conversation,  though  disinclined  to  let  his  name  appear 
as  the  relater,  in  print  His  situation  seems  to  have 
been  Air  from  enviable ;  but,  as  that  gentleman  justly 
observed,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  found,  so 
£ar  from  being  discreditable  in  itself,  furnished  the  best 
eridence  of  the  possession  of  powers,  the  unassisted  ex- 
ercise of  which  elevated  him  from  so  unpromising  a  con- 
dition, to  tbe  enjoyment  of  all  the  elegances  of  life,  and 
admission  to  the  first  societies  in  London. 

**  The  doctor,"  observed  that  prelate,  «  was  employed 
in  writing  his  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,"  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets,  for  the  work,  as 
already  noticed,  appeared  on  the  3d  of  April  following,) 
in  a  wretchedly  dirty  room,  in  which  there  was  but  one 
chair — and  when,  from  civility,  this  was  offered  to  his 
visitant,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window. 
While  they  were  conversing,  some  one  gently  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  on  being  deaired  to  come  in,  a  poor  ragged 


little  girl,  of  very  decent  behaviour,  entered,  who,  drop- 
ping a  courtesy,  said,  **  My  mamma  sends  her  compli- 
ments, and  begs  the  favour  of  you,  to  lend  her  a 
chamber-pot  full  of  coals." 

To  the  few  notices  gleaned  of  him  while  in  these 
lodging^  accident  has  enabled  the  writer  to  make  some 
additions,  from  a  quarter  seemingly  authentic  In  the 
year  1 820,  long  before  any  thought  of  this  biography 
was  entertained,  entering  a  small  shop  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  in  the  Clapham-road,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
first  edition  (1765^  of  his  Essays,  lying  in  the  window, 
the  owner,  a  fresh-looking  woman  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  in  opening  the  volume,  made  a  variety  of  affec- 
tionate encomiums  on  his  kindness  and  charity  to  others, 
when  labouring  under  difficulties  himself — intimating,  at 
tbe  same  time,  her  personal  knowledge  of  the  persons 
befriended.  Curiosity,  thus  excited,  occasioned  enquiry; 
and  this  person,  whose  features  and  shop,  though  not  her 
name,  are  well  remembered,  communicated  all  she  pro- 
fessed to  recollect. 

By  her  account,  she  was  a  near  relative  of  the  woman 
who  kept  the  boose  in  Green-Arbour  court,  and,  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  went  frequently  thither — 
one  of  the  inducements  to  which  was  the  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  given  to  her  and  other  children  of  the  family 
by  the  gentleman  who  lodged  there.  These  they  duly 
valued  at  the  moment ;  but,  when  afterwards  considered 
as  the  gifts  of  one  so  eminent,  the  recollection  became  a 
source  of  pride  and  boast  Another  of  his  amusements 
consisted  in  assembling  these  children  in  his  room,  and 
inducing  them  to  dance  to  the  music  of  his  flute.  Of 
this  instrument,  as  a  favourite  relaxation  from  study,  he 
was  fond.  He  was  usually,  aa  she  subsequently  heard 
when  older  and  induced  to  enquire  more  about  him,  ahut 
qp  in  the  room  during  the  day,  went  out  in  the  evening, 
and  preserved  regular  hours.  His  habits  otherwise  were 
sociable,  and  he  had  several  visiters.  One  of  the  com- 
panions, whose  society  gave  him  particular  pleasure,  was 
a  respectable  watchmaker,  residing  in  tbe  same  court, 
celebrated  for  the  possession  of  much  wit  and  humour — 
qualities  which,  as  they  distinguish  his  own  writings,  he 
professes  to  have  sought  and  cultivated  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  His  benevolence,  as  usual,  flowed 
freely,  according  to  my  informant,  whenever  he  had  any 
thing  to  bestow ;  and  even  when  he  had  not,  the  stream 
could  not  always  be  checked  in  its  current — an  instance 
of  which  tells  highly  to  his  honour.  The  landlord  of 
the  house,  having  fallen  into  difficulties,  was  at  length 
arrested;  and  Goldsmith,  who  owed  a  small  sum  for 
rent,  being  applied  to  by  his  wife  to  assist  in  the  release 
of  her  husband,  found  that,,  although  without  money,  he 
did  not  want  resources :  a  new  suit  of  clothes  was  con- 
signed to  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  amount  raised,  proving 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  his  own  debt,  was 
handed  over  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  It  would  be 
a  singular,  though  not  an  improbable  coincidence,  if  this 
story,  repeated  to  tbe  writer  by  the  descendant  of  a  per- 
son who  afterwards  became  his  tailor,  and  who  knew  not 
that  it  had  been  previously  told,  should  apply  to  that 
identical  suit  of  apparel,  for  which  he  incurred  so  much 
odium  and  abuse  from  Griffiths — and  that  an  effort  of 
active  benevolence  to  lelieve  a  debtor  from  jail,  should 
have  given  rise  to  a  charge  against  him  resembling  dis- 
honesty. Tbe  quarrel  appears  to  have  occurred  about 
the  period  in  question. 

Another  anecdote  partakes  more  of  the  ludicrous.  A 
gentleman  enquiring  whether  be  was  within,  was  ahown 
up  to  his  room  without  further  ceremony — when,  soon 
after  having  entered  it,  a  noise  of  voices,  as  if  in  alter- 
cation, was  heard  by  tbe  people  below,  the  key  of  the 
door  at  the  same  moment  being  turned  within  the  room. 
Doubtful  of  the  nature  of  the  interview,  the  attention  of 
the  landlady  for  a  moment  turned  toward  the  apartment 
of  her  lodger,  but  both  voices  being  distinguished  at  in- 
tervals, her  suspicions  of  personal  violence  were  lulled, 
and  no  further  notice  taken.  Late  in  the  evening,  the 
door  was  unlocked,  a  good  supper  ordered  by  the  visiter, 
from  a  neighbouring  tavero,  and  the  gentlemen  who  met 
so  ungraciously  at  first,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing in  great  good  humour.  The  explanation  given  of 
this  scene  was,  that  the  poet  being  behindhand  with  cer- 
tain writings  for  the  press,  and  the  stated  period  of  pub- 
lication nearly  arrived,  the  intruder,  who  was  a  printer 
or  publisher,  possibly  Hamilton  or  Wilkie,  for  both  of 
whom  he  wrote  at  the  time,  finding  them  in  a  backward 
ftata,  would  not  quit  the  room  until  they  were  finished ; 


and  for  this  species  of  durance  inflicted  upon  the  author^ 
the  supper  formed  the  apology. 

In  these  apartments,  little  indebted,  as  we  may  belieTe, 
to  the  labours  of  the  housemaid,  he  is  said  to  have  ob' 
served  the  habits  and  predatory  life  of  the  spider,  and 
drawn  up  that  paper  on  the  subject^  which  appears  in 
the  fourth  number  of  the  Bee,  is  reprinted  in  tbe  Essays, 
and  given  in  substance  in  the  History  of  Animated  Na^ 
ture.  In  his  musing  moods,  the  confined  nature  of  his 
abode  offered  few  external  objects  to  contemplate.  Thf» 
necess'ty  for  almost  constant  labour  to  supply  the  prtaa^ 
made  him  in  some  measure  a  prisoner — ^and  persoiia 
so  pla'ed  have  often  found  interest  or  amusement 
in  con  emp1n»in(r  the  Inwcr  order  rf  created  beings. 
There  is  a  vacuum  in  the  mind  in  such  situations,  which 
something  must  supply  ;  and  when  greater  objects  are 
wanting,  we  seize  upon  the  less.  Tbe  creature,  while  it 
instructed  him  in  the  habits  of  its  species,  ofiered  some 
novelty  to  the  readers  of  his  paper  (the  Bee)  ;  and  an 
insignificant  circumstance  was  thus  dexterously  con- 
verted into  an  amusing  communication,  on  a  point  of 
natural  history.   . 

At  this  period,  probably,  his  pen  had  not  attained  that 
rapidity  it  subsequently  acquired  ;  and  having  early  pos- 
s^aed  the  laudable  ambition  of  writing  well,  rather  than 
quickly,  the  aim  of  excellence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
wanted  quantity,  found  no  great  favour — and  to  this  we 
may  in  part  attribute  the  visit  of  the  printer  to  his  lodg- 
ings, tbe  disconnection  with  Griffiths,  and  disagreements 
possibly  with  others  of  his  magazine  patrons.  There 
will  be  always  room  for  complaint  against  him  who  con- 
tracts to  furnish  a  given  quantity  of  mental  labour 
within  a  given  time ;  circumstances,  in  spite  of  even 
dogged  determination  to  the  contrary,  continually  make 
him  in  arrear,  and  however  he  may  promise  punctuality, 
and  con^ientiously  mean  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  he 
can  rarely  insure  it  The  work  of  the  hand  alone  ia 
mechanical,  and  ^erefore  certain ;  that  of  the  mind  can 
scarcely  bo  otherwise  than  variable.  Tracing  some  of 
the  epochs  and  circumstances  of  his  life  in  his  writings, 
his  situation  now  seems  exactly  and  minutely  described 
in  a  passage  put  into  the  mouUi  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's son.  The  allusions  to  having  made  one  attrni|)t 
for  fiime,  meaning  the  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning — to 
his  being  obliged  afterwards  to  write  for  bread — to  his 
passion  for  applause — to  his  efforts  at  acquiring  an  ele- 
gant  style — all  are  so  applicable,  as  to  admit  of  no  mis- 
take. And  the  concluding  complaint  of  the  fate  of  his 
pieces,  is  in  nearly  tbe  precise  words  used  in  the  preface 
to  tbe  Essays,  on  their  subeeqoent  republication,  when 
embodied  into  a  volume. 

"  Having  a  mind  too  proud,"  (George  Primrose  is  made 
to  say)  *«  to  stoop  to  such  indignities,  (that  of  obtaining 
subscriptions  for  books  hot  meant  to  be  published,)  and 
yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to  hazard  a  second  attempt  for 
fame,  I  was  now  obliged  to  take  a  middle  course,  and 
write  for  bread.  But  I  was  unqualified  for  a  profession, 
where  mere  industry  alone  was  to  insure  success.  I 
could  not  suppress  my  lurking  passion  for  applause,  but 
usually  consumed  that  time  in  efforts  after  excellence, 
which  takeaup  but  little  room,  when  it  should  have  been 
more  advantageously  employed  in  the  diffusive  produc- 
tions of  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece  would 
therefore  come  forth  in  the  midst  of  periodical  publica- 
tions, unnoticed  and  unknown.  The  public  were  more 
importantly  employed  than  to  observe  the  easy  simplicity 
of  my  style,  or  the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after 
sheet  was  thrown  off  to  oblivion.  My  essays  were  buried 
among  e&says  upon  liberty.  Eastern  tales,  and  cures  for 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog — while  Philautos,  Philalethes, 
Philelutheros,  and  Philanthropof,  all  wrote  better,  be- 
cause they  wrote  faster,  than  L" 

From  the  previous  notice  of  his  labours  in  criticism,  it 
would  seem  that  his  contributions  to  the  Critical  Review 
ceased  for  a  time,  about  September,  1759.  This  is  to  bo 
understood  only  of  the  moment :  little  doubt  exists,  that 
he  was  an  occasbnal  contributor  to  that  journal  for  some 
years  afterward.  The  cause  appears  to  have  been,  en- 
gagements in  three  periodical  works  nearly  at  the  same 
moment^The  Bee,  The  Busy  Body,  and  the  Lady's 
Magazine — glad,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  reviewing,  to 
original  composition,  as  a  source,  if  not  of  greater  emolu- 
ment, at  least  of  probable  £uiie  and  more  agreeable 
employment 

The  Bee,  a  collection  of  essays,  published  weekly,  by 
Wilkie,  price  three-pence,  ami  to  which  he  furnished  all 
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the  papers  of  value,  appeared  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1769,  with  the  motto  from  Lucretius— 

«  Floriferis  at  apes  saltibus  omnia  libant 
Omnia  nos  itidem." 

It  proceeded  as  fsir  as  the  eigth  number,  (24th  No- 
Tember,)  and  then,  from  the  want  of  that  encouragement 
hinted  by  the  author  or  publisher  in  the  newspapers,  and 
which  in  the  fourth  number  is,  perhaps  injudiciously  for 
the  success  of  the  work,  however  humorously  proclaimed, 
ceased.  The  papers  exhibited  no  want  of  variety  or  of 
excellence— bat  there  is  a  fortune  in  small  things,  as  in 
great. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  associates  in  this  undertaking, 
which,  however,  applies  with. more  probability  to  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  issuing  at  the  same  moment,  from  the 
same  publisher,  and  likewise  indebted  to  his  pen.  If  ho 
really  received  aid,  it  seems  to  have  been  con6ned  to  a 
few  selections,  such  as  those  already  mentioned,  from  the 
Literary  Magazine,  (if  these  indeed  be  not  reclamations 
of  his  own  offiipfing,)  and  three  or  four  short  pieces  from 
Voltaire  and  others.  All  the  leading  papers,  such  as 
were  expected  to  give  character  and  popularity  to  the 
work,  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the  hand  of  Goldsmitti. 
They  evince  all  his  playful  genius,  vivacity,  and  observ- 
ation on  life,  are  drawn  up  with  some  care,  and  furnish 
evidence  of  his  having  thought  attentively  on  several  of 
the  subjects.  The  paper  on  education,  anticipated  many 
of  the  sentiments  of  Rousseau ;  and  that  on  eloquence, 
supplies  useful  hints  to  English  divines,  on  the  oratory 
of  the  pulpit,  which,  he  justly  remarks,  has  not  receiv^ 
that  attention  in  our  country  that  it  deserves.  There 
are  fewer  subjects  of  mere  humour  than  in  his  sabse- 
sequent  essays. 

The  discontent  jocularly  expressed  at  the  cool  recep- 
tion experienced  by  the  Bee,  from  the  public,  was  not 
unreasonable.  The  pieces  rose  afterwards  in  estimation, 
as  their  author  became  known  by  more  important  works ; 
were  copied  into  numerous  cotemporary  publications ; 
were  admired  as  ingenious  and  amusing ;  and  had  be- 
come ere  this  a  source,  sometimes  of  reputation,  some- 
times of  profit,  to  all  but  their  author — adding  another 
instance  to  the  many,  that  the  world  seldom  agrees  to 
applaud  small  things,  however  well  done,  except  when 
executed  by  such  as  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
doing  greater.  To  give  the  work  the  chance  of  escape 
from  oblivion,  and  a  less  perishable  form,  the  numbers 
were  collected  and  republished  by  the  Dodsleys,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  1759  ;  and  several  of  the  best  ap- 
peared in  the  volume  of  Essays,  printed  in  1765. 

Anxious  as  he  may  be  supposed  for  the  soccess  of  the 
paper,  it  argues  no  inconsiderable  fertility  to  find  him 
contributing  to  others.  On  the  9th  of  October,  three 
days  only  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Bee,  came  out  "  The  Busy  Body ;''  a  periodical 
paper,  something  on  the  plafi,  though  larger  in  form,  of 
the  older  essayists,  published  by  Pottinger*  price  two- 
pence, and  to  appear  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  To  this  Goldsmith  contributed  (Oct.  13th) 
the  third  paper,  «  On  the  Clubs  of  London,"  afterwards 
republished  by  himself  in  his  Essays.  Part  of  the  fifth 
number  is  likewise  his,  namely,  that  poem  inserted  in 
his  works  and  said  to  be  written  *'  in  the  manner  of 
Swift,'*  called  *«  The  Logicians  Refuted."  In  order  as 
is  supposed  to  draw  attention  to  the  publication  as  res* 
cuing  from  obscurity  a  piece  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Pat^ 
rick's,  it  was  announced  as  really  his,  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  by  the  publisher,  in  the  following  terms,  and 
is  inserted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Dublin  edition,  in  his  collection  of  Swift's  works. 
His  attention  was  not  drawn  to  it,  as  there  appears  no 
note  or  remark  on  its  being  considered  the  property  of 
Goldsmith. 

"  The  following  poem,"  (says  the  advertisement) 
«  written  by  Dean  Swift,  is  communicated  to  the  public 
by  The  Busy  Body,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  learning  and  taste." 

The  sixth  number,  giving  an  account  of  the  supposed 
rambles  of  the  Busy  Body  through  London  during  one 
of  the  nights  of  illumination  for  our  successes  in  Ame- 
rica, is  beyond  doubt  by  Goldsmith  ;  it  contains  not  only 
his  sentiments,  as  seen  in  other  pieces  written  about  the 
same  time,  but  his  manner,  his  humour,  and  even  his 
unusual  phrases — such  as  *«  May  this  be  poison,"  which 
is  used  in  the  Adventures  of  •  Strolling  Player,  in  the 


Citizen  of  the  World,  and  in  the  Haunch  of  Venison ; 
and  the  same  exclamation  is  made  to  proceed  from  a 
drunken  shoemaker,  that  he  afterwards  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  soldier,  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  when 
a  French  invasion  was  talked  of,  *<  What  would  become 
of  our  holy  religion  !"  Even  his  residence  at  tho  mo- 
ment may  be  traced ;  for  he  begins  his  ramble,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Green* Arbour  court  would  probably  do, 
in  Ludgate  HilL  The  paper  forms  an  example  of  his 
readiness  and  skill  to  seize  and  appropriate  even  a  trivial 
topic  for  an  essay :  it  was  not  republished  by  himself, 
probably  because  the  subject  was  of  a  temporary  nature. 

In  the  seventh  number,  among  other  contributions,  are 
the  stanzas  which  appear  in  his  poetical  works,  on  the 
taking  of  Quebec  On  the  3d  of  November  the  Busy 
Body,  whose  existence,  like  that  of  the  Bee,  was  brief 
and  not  brilliant,  having  only  reached  the  twelfth  num- 
ber, ceased  as  a  distinct  work,  being  then  merged  in  an- 
other by  a  different  publisher.  Whatever  other  papers 
he  may  have  furnished  are  unknown,  nor  does  internal 
evidence  supply  a  clew  to  the  discovery. 

The  motive  for  engaging  in  this  work,  his  participation 
in  which  has  been  hitherto  unnoticed,  was  probably  to 
assist  Purdon,  believed  to  have  been  either  editor,  or  one 
of  the  contributors:  so  that,  when  unable  to  furnish 
money  to  him  or  to  others  who  made  appeals  to  his 
friendship,  he  gave  what  to  Uterary  men  formed  an 
equivalent 

The  Lady's  Magazine,  brought  out  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Bee,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  (1st  Octo- 
ber, 1759,^  formed  the  third  publication  to  which  he 
contributed.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  miscellany  ex- 
pressly appropriated  to  the  fair  sex  ;  and  on  that  account 
probably  came  introduced  as  under  the  management  of  a 
female  editor,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Caroline  A.  Stanhope.  The  disguise  of  sex,  however, 
is  so  thinly  preserved  as  to  be  penetrated  in  every  page ; 
but  it  admitted  of  a  flourishing  advertisement,  which, 
though  perhaps  too  careless  to  be  drawn  up  by  Gold- 
smith, has  something  of  that  antithetical  smartness 
which  he  sometimes  really  adopted,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  one  of  his  essays  (Specimens  of  a  Magazine  in  Minia- 
ture), made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 

His  share  in  this  work  at  its  commencement  is  not 
certainly  known,  and  was  probably  inconsiderable,  al- 
though about  a  year  afterwards  he  appears  from  concur- 
rent testimonies  to  have  become  its  editor.  Dr.  Percy, 
who  during  his  visits  to  the  poet,  when  in  town,  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  knowing  the  fact,  merely  states 
that  he  conducted  the  magazine  for  Wilkie,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  precise  time  when  so  employed.  Allusion 
was  likewise  made  to  this  occupation  on  occasion  of  the 
affiray  with  Evans  the  bookseller,  in  1773,  and  the  remark 
made,  however  unfounded  in  fact,  that  one  who  as  editor 
of  a  magazine  had  made  free  with  the  literary  reputation 
of  others,  had  little  right  to  complain  of  similar  liberties 
being  taken  with  his  own.  Mr.  Thomas  English,  well 
known  among  the  literary  men  of  the  time,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Re- 
gister, said  that  Goldsmith,  whom  he  personally  knew, 
furnished  the  magazine  at  first  with  a  few  poetical  pieces 
only,  but  that  as  editor  his  prose  contributions  were  con- 
siderable. 

The  period  at  which  this  connection  took  place  will 
be  hereafter  noticed ;  but  of  his  early  influence  in  the 
management  there  would  appear  to  be  traces  in  the  first 
two  numbers,  which,  in  a  few  lines  devoted  to  Irish  news, 
contain  notices  of  petty  events  near  Athlone  of  no  in- 
terest, and  not  likely  to  be  selected  from  the  mass  of 
general  intelligence  respecting  that  country  excepting  by 
such  as  were  attached  to  the  spot  by  local  ties  or  recol- 
lections. In  the  first  number  is  an  account  of  a  decoy 
for  birds  in  Lincolnshire,  afterwards  transcribed  into  his 
Animated  Nature ;  and  the  second  commences  with  his 
story  of  Alcander  and  Septimius.  The  original  papers 
on  female  life,  manners,  duties,  and  character,  present 
something  of  his  vivacity  and  humour,  but,  when  closely 
examined,  want  the  turn  of  thought  and  the  finish  which 
belong  to  his  general  style. 

Of  the  poetical  pieces  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Eng- 
lish we  hnve  no  certain  knowledge.  Two  songs  already 
given  from  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Lawder,  are  in  the 
second  number;  and  likewise  another  production,  a 
rebus,  which,  though  then  a  staple  article  of  ingenuity 
in  the  chief  magazines  of  the  day,  would  scarcely  be 
suspected  to  claim  him  as  its  author.    It  is  in  praise  of 


Newbery,  the  bookseller ;  to  whom,  as  will  be  seen,  hii 
obligations  were  numerous. 

*<  What  we  say  of  a  thing  which  is  just  come  in  fashion, 
And  that  which  we  do  with  the  dead. 
Is  the  name  of  the  honestest  man  in  the  nation : 
What  more  of  a  man  can  be  said  V* 

The  premature  termination  of  the  Bee,  and  Bot^ 
Body,  and  disconnection  with  the  magazine  just  men- 
tioned, left  him  at  liberty  to  look  round  for  other  litera^ 
employment,  and  very  little  time  was  lost  in  the  search. 
His  facility  and  ingenuity  as  a  writer  appeared  to  be 
well  understood  by  what  is  called  the  trade ;  ibr  two  of 
its  most  active  members  immediately  engaged  him. 

One  of  these  was  Smollett,  who,  by  his  numeroas  specu- 
lations  and  compilations  on  various  subjects,  bad  become 
so  identified  with  booksellers  as  to  be  intent  only,  ac- 
cording to  his  opponents,  on  the  commercial,  not  tbe 
literary,  value  of  books.  He  had  .l>een  the  subject  of 
jocular  remark  even  to  Goldsmith  for  this  propeiuiilj,  in 
a  paper  of  the  Bee,  in  which,  while  Johnson,  Hume, and 
others,  are  supposed  to  be  seeking  seats  in  a  vehicle  ap- 
propriated to  Fame,  he  is  represented  as  more  deairous 
to  enter  the  stage-coach  of  riches. 

The  other  was  the  bookseller  just  mentioned,  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  known  for  probity, 
good  sense,  and  a  benevolent  dbposition,  but  more  popu- 
larly for  the  juvenile  volumes  supplied  in  their  youth  to 
that  generation  which  has  just  passed  away.  He  bad 
been  brought  up  to  trade  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  bot 
changing  his  occupation  and  residence,  and  being  an 
intelligent  man  with  a  taste  for  reading,  commeneed  the 
business  of  bookseller  in  London.  Observing  tbe  want 
of  a  class  of  books  fit  to  engage  and  instroa  the  eager 
curiosity  of  children  and  yoatb,  he  set  about  remedying 
the  defect,  partly  by  entering  on  the  business  of  author 
himself,  but  chiefly  by  employing  with  this  view  men  of 
considerable  talents,  though  little  known  to  fame;  and 
to  these  were  added  for  occasional  purposes  of  a  higher 
description.  Goldsmith,  Christopher  Smart,  who  hid 
married  his  daughter-in-law,  Guthrie,  Hugh  Kelly,  and 
a  few  more. 

His  ingenuity  and  amiable  qualities  rendered  him  sooa 
generally  lespected.  Writers  of  the  first  character 
sought  his  acquaintance,  and  in  bis  friendship  not  on- 
frequently  found  occasional  alleviation  of  their  moit 
pressing  wants.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Johnson,— t 
few  of  whose  applications  to  him  for  assisUnce  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  public  in  the  subjoined  commo- 
nications;*  and  similar  loans,  of  which  the  eridencei 


*  "  To  Mr.  JVewbery, 
"  Dear  air, — I  have  just  now  a  demand  open  me  for 
more  money  than  I  have  by  me :  if  you  could  conve- 
niently help  me  with  two  pounds,  it  will  be  a  favour  to, 

«*  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
«  April  18,  1761."  Sam.  Johksoi. 

On  the  back  of  this  is  endorsed  the  following  reoapt: 
**  20/A  April-— Received  of  Mr.  Newbery  the  awn  of 
two  guineas,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Johnson,  p'  me, 

"Thos.Ldci." 
"  To  Mr.  J^ewbery. 
«  Sir, — I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  send  roe  by  the 
bearer,  a  guinea,  for  which  I  will  account  to  yon  oo 
some  future  production. 

<*  I  am,  sir,  yoar  hiunble  servant, 
«  July  29,  175L"  "  Sa3c.  Johji»o». 

Endorsed  on  the  back  by  Thoa.  Lacy,  as  m  tbe  pre- 
ceding. 

«  Auguft  24, 1761. 
«  Dear  sir, — ^I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  me  an- 
other guinea,  for  which  I  shall  be  glad  oi  any  oppor- 
tunity to  account  with  you,  as  soon  as  any  proper  thing 
can  be  thought  on,  or  which  I  will  repay  you  in  afsw 
weeks. 

«*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     ^ 
Endorsed  as  before.  "  Sax.  Johh»ok. 

-Jlfflyl9,176«. 
« I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Newbery  the  sum  of  foi^- 
two  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  tenpence  on  demand; 
value  received.  Sam.  Jobxsoh. 

<*  JE42...19...10." 

"JlfarcA20,176a. 

"  I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Newbeiy  the  sum  of  thirty 

pounds  upon  demand.  Sam.  Jo«rwJf» 

"  £80...0...0." 
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remain,  were  rendered  to  Bonnel  Thornton,  Gathrie, 
Mrs.  Lennox,  David  Erstune  Baker,  Bickerstaffe,  and 
olhersv  whoee  acknowledgment*  (br  temporary  supplies 
mre  still  in  existence ;  and  he  became  the  con6dential 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  James,  whoee  medicines  he 
sold,  and  the  property  of  which  continues  in  bis  family. 
It  is  Groldsmith  however  who,  in  the  **  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," has  given  him  a  certain  immortality.  He  is  in- 
trodoced  and  described  in  that  work.  (chap,  xviii.)  in 
connection  with  an  act  of  benevolence  towards  the  chief 
personage  of  the  tale,  who  thus  sketches  his  face  and 
manner  in  a  few  words : — **  This  person  was  no  other 
than  the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paal's  Charch- 
yard,  who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  children  : 
he  called  himself  their  friend ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of 
all  okankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted  but  he  was  in 
haste  to  be  gone ;  for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  actually  com- 
piling materials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip. 
J  immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's  red- 
pimpled  face.*' 

Bj  Smollett  and  this  gentleman  several  woiks  had 
been  carried  through  the  press  in  conjunction  ;  and  each 
had  at  this  moment  new,  though  not  rival,  speculations 
in  band.  The  former  announced,  as  editor,  the  **  British 
Magazine,"  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  Newbery 
had  a  share ;  while  the  latter,  as  chief  proprietor,  started 
the  **■  Public  Ledger,"  a  daily  newspaper  still  in  existence, 
and  the  original  popularity  of  which  was  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  contributions  of  Goldsmith.  Both  undertakings 
were  to  commence  with  the  new  year,  1760. 

This  seemed  the  era  of  magazines;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  British,  there  were  announced  nearly  at  the  same 
moment,  «  The  Imperial,"  "  The  Public,"  "  The  Week- 
ly," and  "The  Royal  Female,"  magazines.  "The 
Lady's  Magazine,"  as  we  have  seen,  and  "  The  Royal 
Magazine"  had  started  into  being  only  a  few  months 
previously ;  while  "  The  Gentleman's,"  "  The  Universal," 
"  The  London,"  "  The  Grand,"  and,  to  outdo  all  in  pro- 
BOMe  and  in  name,  "  The  Grand  Magazine  of  Magazines," 
were  enjoying  all  the  honours  and  advantages  of  con- 
firmed existence.  Amid  such  a  host  of  active  competi- 
tors for  public  favour,  Smollett  probably  believed  that  his 
undertaking  might  pass  unnoticed  unless  introduced  with 
all  the  ceremony  due  to  an  author  of  his  established 
pretensions.  The  subjoined  announcement  therefore 
was  made,  with  a  degree  of  parade  wliich,  emanating 
from  any  other  quarter,  would  have  formed  a  fruitful 
subject  for  ridicule  to  his  sarcastic  wit  :*  but  as  the  re- 
cord of  a  publication  to  which  he  and  Goldsmith  gave 
the  aid  of  their  talents,  it  b  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

The  name  of  the  latter  as  a  contributor  was  not  men- 
tioned, no  doubt  by  his  own  desiie ;  not  possibly  from 
being  above  appearing  in  the  same  page  even  in  a  pe- 
riodical work  with  that  of  Smollett ;  bat  being  unknown 
as  having  produced  any  thing  of  popular  interest,  be 
was  unwilling  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  small 
things  when  conscious  of  powers  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing almost  the  greatest  The  knowledge  of  his  aid  as 
an  auxiliary  was  confined  to  his  friends  only,  or  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  work.  The  first  num- 
ber appeared  on  the  1st  of  January,  1760.     Of  his  share 


Another  memorandum  of  Newbery 's  simply  etates, — 
**  Lent  Mr.  Johnson,  July  80,  £l...l." 

•  "By  the  king's  authority. 

"  Dr.  Smollett  having  represented  to  his  majesty  that 
he  has  been  at  great  labour  and  expense  in  writing  origi- 
nal pieces  himself,  and  engaging  other  gentlemen  to 
write  original  pieces,  to  be  published  in  the  <  British 
Magazine,  or  Monthly  Repository  for  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,'  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  signify  his  approba- 
tion of  the  said  work  by  granting  his  royal  license  to  the 
aaid  Dr.  Smollett  : 

"And  this  day  is  published,  price  Bd, 
**  Embellished  with  three  curious  copper-plates, 

«  Number  II.  of 

"  TBX  BRITISH  XAOASIHX  ; 

OB, 

"  XOimiLT  BBPOSITOBT   FOB   eEBn.smi|-  XTi'D  XADIXS. 

"  By  T.  Smollett,  M.  D.,  and  others. 

"  Printed  for  H.  Payne,  at  Dryden's  Head,  in  Paternoster 

Row ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers  in  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland ; 

"  Of  whom  may  be  had  No.  L" 


in  it  as  distinguished  from  Smollett,  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge only  can  now  be  obtained  !  internal  evidence  and 
subsequent  reclamation  supply  something,  but  not  all. 
The  dedication,  in  a  strain  of  extreme  eulogy  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  then  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  considered 
by  bis  public  services  almost  a  personal  benefactor  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  is  obviously  not  by  Gohlsmith. 
If  Smollett  were  the  writer,  he  changed  his  politics  on 
the  accession  of  Lord  Bute  to  power  the  following  year, 
by  giving  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  the  support  of  that  noble- 
man. But  at  this  moment  he  possessed  surer  means  of 
giving  currency  to  the  magazine  than  the  favour  or  fiat^ 
tery  of  any  minister  whatever, — he  had  a  new  novel  in 
hand.  In  the  first  number  appeared  the  "Adventures 
of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves;"  and  a  chapter  being ^ven 
each  succeeding  month  till  the  conchision,  in  December, 
1761,  a  portion  of  interest  was  thus  kept  up  for  two 
years ;  before  which  the  undertaking  became  fully  esta- 
blished in  public  favour. 

Goldsmith,  less  interested  in  the  adventure,  or  less 
systematically  prepared,  came  to  the  task  with  a  stock  of 
the  then  usual  magazine  wares — essays,  stories,  and 
oriental  tales,  a  few  only  of  which  he  republished  in  the 
volume  of  essays  already  mentioned.  Others  which 
were  shorter,  less  finished,  or  considered  of  less  interest, 
though  all  hearing  traces  of  his  spirit  and  humour,  were 
lefi  in  obscurity  to  be  dug  up  by  the  research  of  future 
admirers;  and  Wright  the  printer,  in  the  volumes  men. 
tioned  as  edited  by  Isaac  Reed,  has  rescued  many.  Among 
these  were  several  classical  criticisms,  the  style  of  which 
admits  of  no  mistake,  and  were  further  known  to  be  his 
hy  Bishop  Percy  and  Malone ;  but  there  are  still  a  few 
others  to  bo  gleaned  by  diligent  examination :  and  of 
such  a  writer,  even  in  his  more  careless  effusions^  who 
would  willingly  lose  any  thing  ? 

Smollett,  with  genius  fitted  for  almost  any  department 
of  literature,  seems  never  to  have  aimed  at  adding  the 
character  of  essayist  to  that  of  historian,  novelist,  and 
critic ;  nor  was  the  bent  of  his  mind  perhaps  quite  fitted 
for  it  by  nature.  His  touch  was  bold,  and  frequently 
coarse ;  his  personages  drawn  with  something  of  carica- 
ture ;  bis  humour  broad ;  his  wit,  descriptions,  and  inci- 
dents, sometimes  licentious  and  even  indecent ;  his  satire 
shrewd,  sarcastic,  and  often  bitter,  exhibitmg  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Juvenal  than  of  Horace,  therefore  less  likely  to 
be  received  with  favour  by  the  mass  of  mankind  as  cor- 
rector of  their  faults  and  foibles. 

Goldsmith,  a  more  indulgent  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, had  also  more  amenity  of  mind  and  manners,  and 
notwithstanding  the  greater  license  of  language  of  that 
day,  is  rarely  betrayed  into  indelicacy  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. He  appears  to  draw  characters  and  tell  stories 
more  accurately  true  to  life ;  never  exaggerates  for  the 
sake  of  producing  efifect ;  his  humour,  unlike  Smollett's, 
is  chastened,  his  mirth  never  boisterous,  his  raillery  play- 
ful, and  free  from  that  tendency  to  misanthropic  severity 
not  unfrequent  in  the  writings  of  his  coadjutor.  He 
paints  the  peculiarities  of  mankind  minutely,  yet  with 
ease  and  freedom  of  hand,  as  if  the  task  of  observing 
and  detailing  cost  him  no  eflTort.  With  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  fellow-mortal  conscious  of  the  operation  of 
human  passions  and  frailties  within  himself,  he  was 
willing  to  bo  gentle,  yet  corrective,  in  dealing  with  those 
of  others ;  and  this  perhaps  forms  one  of  his  claims  to 
what  Johnson  has  called  him  in  the  epitaph,  "  lenis  do- 
minator." 

In  their  styles  of  writing,  as  in  their  spirit,  some  dif- 
ferences likewise  appear.  Smollett,  commonly  content 
with  being  clear  and  forcible,  aims  at  no  other  merit ; 
Goldsmith,  in  addition  to  perspicuity,  is  almost  always 
elegant  yet  natural ;  he  seems  incapable  of  throwing  off 
a  slovenly  sentence ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  study 
or  correction,  for  it  is  never  rounded  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
as  from  that  natural  taste  which  cosu  no  labour,  and  is 
to  the  great  majority  of  writers  unattainable  by  art.  "  It 
may  be  observed,"  says  Bishop  Percy,  (and  the  writer 
can  confirm  this  testimony  from  what  yet  remains,) 
"  that  his  elegant  and  enchanting  style  in  prose  flowed 
from  him  with  so  much  facility  that  in  whole  quires  of 
his  histories,  <  Animated  Nature,'  dtc.,  he  had  seldom 
occasion  to  correct  or  alter  a  single  word."  Smollett  is 
rarely  to  be  tracked  through  the  mazes  of  periodical 
literature  in  the  same  manner  as  Goldsmith.  He  is 
wanting  in  the  mannerism  that  belongs  frequently  to 
men  of  genius,  and  which  gives  to  anonymous  writings 
nearly  as  mnch  certainty  as  if  their  names  were  affixed 


to  the  papers.  However  great  and  varied  his  powers  as 
a  writer,  this  specific  chaiacter  is  wanting  :  he  wrote  too 
carelessly  and  multifariously  to  preserve  strong  indi- 
viduality; wo  cannot  trace  hu  train  of  thought,  his 
favourite  phrases,  the  torn  of  his  periods,  or  known  sen- 
timents. By  these  Johnson  was  often  detected  when 
perhaps  he  had  little  desire  to  be  known.  By  these 
Groldsmith  also  is  occasionally  to  be  traced  by  such  as 
are  intimately  conversant  with  his  writings,  particularly 
when,  from  his  own  admission,  or  the  information  of 
others,  we  know  the  channels  through  which  they  first 
found  their  way  to  the  public. 

Two  other  contributors  to  the  magazine,  either  at  its 
commencement,  or  immediately  afterwards,  are  said  to 
have  been  Mr.  Grifiith  Jones,  and  Mr.  Huddleston 
Wynne ;  the  former  an  assistant  le  Newbery  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  little  books :  the  latter  known  at  the 
time  from  a  variety  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  though 
not  of  permanent  interest.  To  these  probably  belong 
the  inferior  essays ;  to  Goldsmith  or  Smollet  those  of  a 
more  finished  description.  Still,  among  a  variety  of 
short  pieces,  some  necessarily  inferior  to  others,  doubts  as 
to  their  origin  will  prevail;  and  all  that  can  be  done  is, 
to  point  out  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  such  as  are 
probable  where  certain  knowledge  cannot  now  be  ob- 
tained. But  involved  as  Smollett  seems  at  all  times  to 
have  been  in  a  multiplicity  of  literary  projects,  it  may 
not  be  wide  of  the  truth  to  infer  that  his  name,  his  novel, 
and  some  general  superintendence,  were  as  much  as  he 
could  give  to  a  work  of  this  description. 

The  papers  which  Groldsmith  thought  proper  to  own 
by  reprinting  them  in  one  of  his  volumes,  were  one  in 
the  February  number  of  the  magazine,  one  in  March, 
one  in  April,  one  in  June ;  where  likewise  appear  the 
lines  from  the  Bee,  "  On  a  Beautiful  Child  struck  Blind 
by  Lightning,"  which  are  here  represented  to  be  on  one 
who  had  been  deprived  of  sight  by  the  small-pox ;  and 
one  in  October.  These  are  such  as  he  considered  most 
finished,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  "  Tra- 
veller," which  poem  this  volume  in  its  period  of  publi- 
cation immediately  succeeded,  and  with  which  he  probably 
thought  it  would  be  contrasted. 

Others  of  undoubted  authenticity,  though  deemed  by 
him  of  less  interest  for  the  purpose  then  in  view,  were 
eariy  known  to  be  his ;  one  if  not  two  in  January,  one 
in  February,  one  in  April,  one  in  an  extra  number  of 
the  magazine  to  which  no  month  is  prefixed,  but  seem- 
ingly published  between  April  and  May  ;  one  if  not  two 
in  May  ;  one  in  June,  four  in  July,  one  in  August,  and 
one  in  September ;  all  of  which  will  find  place  in  his 
works.  The  doubtful  papers  are  about  seven  or  eight  in 
number ;  one  of  these  in  January,  "  On  the  Bravery  of 
the  English  Common  Soldiers,"  appears  in  the  works  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;  and  although  perhaps  properly  placed 
there,  its  history  may  deserve  enquiry  from  some  incor- 
rect statements  which  have  appeared. 

Boswell  informs  us  that  it  was  added  to  the  "  Idler" 
by  Dr.  Johnson  when  first  collected  into  volumes;  but 
in  this  he  errs ;  for  it  was  neither  added  by  him,  nor  is 
it  to  be  found  in  the  early  editions  of  that  work ;  and 
for  all  that  appears  may  have  been  included  afterwards 
without  sufficiont  enquiry.  So  great  was  the  reputation 
of  that  eminent  writer,  that  any  original  paper  from  him 
would  have  been  announced  with  every  degree  of  pub- 
licity and  triumph,  as  were  those  simply  reprinted  from 
other  sources.  Thus,  in  the  same  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  80th  paper  of  the  "  Idler,"  then  in  course  of 
publication,  is  republished  with  the  following  introductory 
remark  r^ — ^*«The  reader,  we  imagine,  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  learn,  that  we  propose  to  enrich  every  number 
of  the  British  Magazine  with  one  paper  from  the  <  Idler,' 
by  permission  of  the  author,  whose  great  genius  and 
extensive  learning  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the 
most  shining  ornaments  of  the  present  age."  Other 
reasons  for  questioning  its  origin  in  consequence  of  this 
ambiguity  appear  in  the  allusions,  several  of  which  may 
be  found  in  other  parU  of  the  writings  of  Goldsmith : 
be  further  pursued  the  subject  in  the  Magazine  for  June 
.^he  "  Distresses  of  a  Common  Soldier,"  reprinted  in 
the  Citizen  of  the  World,  and  again  in  the  volume  of 
essays  in  1766  ;  a  paper  which  has  been  much  praised 
by  French  critics  as  breathing  the  spirit  of  an  humble 
optimist.  It  vrauld  appear  that  Boswell  was  unacqubint- 
ed  with  the  previous  publication  of  the  essay  in  this 
magazine ;  and  likewise  that  Smollett,  or  whoever  ofilciatp 
ed  as  editor,  knew  not  or  considered  it  not  to  be  written 
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by  JobDBon,  or  they  would  have  proclaimed  the  honour 
for  the  credit  of  their  work. 

Among  the  supposed  contributions  of  Goldsmith,  but 
less  certain  £r<Hn  being  less  finished,  is  a  tale  where  we 
find  something  like  the  first  rude  germ  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  The  catastrophe  is  indeed  unnatural  and 
abrupt,  obviously  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  and  written 
probably  when  the  press  required  an  immediate  supply 
of  matter.  But  looking  to  the  scene  which  is  laid  in 
the  north  of  England  ;  the  hero,  a  clergyman ;  his  hos- 
pitality ;  his  character  and  peculiarities,  «<  sitting  by  the 
way  side  to  welcome  the  passing  stranger,"  and  replying 
to  their  news  by  some  parallel  instance  from  antiquity, 
or  anecdote  of  his  youth ;  circumstances  so  much  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  novel,  and  of  the  Deserted 
Village;  his  love  (br  his  daughter;  her  seduction;  the 
character  and  description  of  the  seducer  for  whom  he 
finds  the  Irish  name  of  Dawson  ;  the  grief  of  the  ago- 
nised father,  first  shown  in  threats,  and  then  the  recol- 
lection that  his  sacred  calling  precluded  him  from  having 
recourse  to  violence  to  resent  the  injury ;  added  to  mi- 
nute circumstances,  which  strike  the  attentive  reader ; 
all  render  it  probable  that  this  formed  the  first  draught 
of  a  tale  which  we  have  hitherto  known  only  in  iu  per- 
fect state.     It  is  called  the  <«  History  of  Miss  Stanton." 

^  For  several  months  he  ceased  to  render  further  as- 
sistance in  consequence  of  becoming,  by  his  own  account 
afterwards,  editor  of  the  Lady's  Magaxine.  But  this 
connection  being  either  of  short  continuance,  or  having 
time  on  his  hands  for  the  purpose,  and  deeming  the  Bri- 
tish Magazine  a  more  suitable  medium  for  pursuing  such 
a  subject,  he  commenced  in  that  work,  in  July,  1761,  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  Belles  Lettres,  embracing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  classical  criticism.  These  were 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, 1761,  and  July,  August,  October,  and  December, 
1762,  (when  it  will  be  seen  he  was  otherwise  employed,) 
until  January,  1763.  They  then  terminated  abruptly,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  last  communication  bears  the  usual 
intimation,  To  be  continued.  Fourteen  papers  altogether 
were  given,  each  forming  about  three  pages  of  the  Maga- 
zine, printed  in  double  columnr;  and  attention  was 
either  drawn  to  them,  or  the  proprietois  were  willing  to 
do  so,  by  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  for 
1762,  where  it  is  sUted,  as  if  much  consideration  were 
due  to  the  subject  of  the  writer,  that  besides  four  articles 
continued  uninterruptedly  through  the  work,  they  have 
**  added  a  fifth  on  the  subject  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
we  flatter  ourself  will  meet  with  peculiar  approbation." 
The  last  essay  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  communicated 
by  him,  was  "  Proposals  for  Augmenting  the  Forces  of 
Great  Britain,"  strongly  marked  with  his  characteristic 
humour,  wliich  appeared  in  January,  1762. 

The  contributions  alluded  to  by  the  proprietors  in  the 
above  passage,  as  creditable  to  their  miscellany  and  an  ad- 
ditional claim  on  the  pationage  of  the  public,  were  iu 
biography,  natural  history,  and  the  histories  of  France 
and  Canada.  With  the  greater  part,  or  probably  the 
whole  of  these,  Goldsmith  had  no  concern ;  the  historical 
articles,  indeed,  commencing  with  the  first  number,  by 
a  coincidence  no  doubt  accidental,  ceased  about  the  same 
time,  (March,  1768,)  as  his  communications,  and  with 
equal  abruptness ;  for  they  are  noted,  "  To  be  continu- 
ed." The  narration  is  not  without  merit,  but  wants  the 
terseness,  vigour,  and  spirit  of  philosophical  reflection 
common  to  his  other  histories ;  qualities  which  tended 
so  largely  to  enhance  their  popularity.  Neither  are  they 
likely  to  have  been  by  Smollett,  who  still,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  advertisement,  retained  his  connection  with 
the  Magazine.  One  or  both  may  indeed  have  been 
rough-drawn  under  his  direction  by  an  inferior  work- 
man :  a  conjecture  which  receives  countenance  from  the 
fact  of  being  discontinued  shortly  before  the  state  of  his 
health  rendered  it  necessary  to  quit  England  for  the 
continent,  in  June,  1763. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  Magazine,  ere  it 
became  generally  known,  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the 
Public  Ledger  must  not  be  forgotten.  Publications,  like 
men,  require  the  most  active  friends  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  being  ;  for  it  is  then,  when  in  a  state  of  obscu- 
rity, that  introduction  becomes  kind  and  publicity  use- 
ful ;  when  known,  this  kind  of  assistance  becomes  no 
longer  necessary.  What  in  the  latter  case  would  appear 
unbecoming  praise,  is  in  the  former  but  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  To  introduce 
the  work  in  the  beat  manner  to  public  iavour.  Goldsmith, 


whose  skill  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  appreciated  by 
such  as  knew  him,  was  applied  to.  He  could  do  for 
Smollett's  undertaking  what  the  latter,  without  a  viola* 
tion  of  modesty,  could  not  do  for  himself — praise  his 
talents  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  admirer.  A  very 
skilful  notice  was  therefore  introduced  in  the  form  of  an 
amusing  letter,  bearing  date  February  16th,  1760,  which, 
for  its  humour,  will  be  perused  with  pleasure.  It  is  en- 
titled, «*  A  Description  of  a  Wow  Wow  in  the  Coun- 
try." Here  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  in  all 
his  communications,  that  he  scarcely  ever  uses  a  distin- 
guishing  signature ;  for,  however  they  may  be  couched 
in  the  epistolary  form,  there  is,  vrith  one  or  two  excep- 
tions only,  no  name  affixed  even  when  a  name  might  be 
supposed  to  add  to  the  humour  of  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Public  Ledger— Chinese  letters— Lady's  Mtgazine— Removes  to 
Wine-Office  court— Dr.  Johnson— Garrick— Introduction  to 
Bi«tory  of  the  War— Project  for  vifiting  Asia. 

His  engagement  with  Newbery  in  the  newspaper,  as 
already  remarked,  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  that  in 
the  Magazine,  the  di&renoe  of  time  being  no  more  than 
a  few  days;  but  as  the  latter,  by  coming  out  on  the  1st 
of  January,  had  the  priority,  his  connection  with  it  has 
been  first  noticed.  To  the  former,  however,  he  contri- 
buted more  largely ;  and  the  papers  se  famished  have 
proved  one  of  the  sources  of  his  fame. 

The  first  number  of  the  Public  Ledger  appeared  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1760,  introduced  by  a  long  and 
laboured  prospectus,  which  jformed  the  leading  article  for 
many  days.  In  addition  to  original  news,  it  was  to  con- 
centrate facts  from  cotemporary  journals ;  to  be  a  me- 
dium of  communication  on  all  matters  of  commerce  or 
business ;  to  give  original  papers  on  literature;  **  supply 
information  to  the  industrious,  and  amusement  to  the 
idle  ;*'  in  a  word,  to  combine,  in  the  usual  flourishing 
strain  of  applicants  for  public  favour,  matters  incom- 
patible, and  put  forth  promises  rarely  fulfilled,  and  which 
none  has  more  happily  ridiculed  than  Goldsmith,  who 
had  some  experience  in  similar  propitiatory  addresses,  in 
one  of  his  essays.  On  thu  occasion,  judging  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  employed. 
Newbery,  however  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, probably  thought  it  more  the  afiair  of  a  man  of 
business  than  of  genius;  he  therefore  either  wrote  it 
himself,  or  entrusted  it  to  his  editor,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  already  mentioned  as  connected 
afterwards  with  the  British  Magazine.  It  is  well  drawn 
up,  but  wants  the  more  n^arked  characteristics  of  the 
author  of  the  <*  Citizen  of  the  World.*' 

The  agreement  was  to  furnish  papers  of  an  amusing 
character  twice  a  week,  for  which,  according  to  cotem- 
porary statements,  he  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  £100 
per  annum ;  and  this  being  at  the  rate  of  something  lees 
than  a  guinea  each,  is  probably  true.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  been  employ- 
ed by  the  same  publisher  to  contribute  papers  of  a  simi- 
lar description  to  the  <*  Universal  Chronicle,'*  a  weekly 
newspaper,  commenced  by  him  in  April,  1 768,  in  which 
the  **  Idler,"*  still  at  that  moment  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication, first  appeared  ;  and  no  stronger  testimony  can 
be  given  of  the  opinion  formed  of  the  talents  of  Gold- 
smith at  this  period,  however  little  known  to  the  world, 
than  his  being  chosen  the  prop  of  one  newspaper  as  the 
grestest  writer  of  the  age  had  been  of  another. 

He  appears  either  not  to  have  had,  or  not  to  have 
matured,  a  systematic  form  for  his  contributions  on  their 
commencement  Two  miscellaneous  papers  precede  the 
first  of  the  Chinese  letters;  one  on  the  17th  of  January, 
five  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  newspaper ; 


*  For  writing  the  **  Idler,"  Johnson  is  said  to  have 
received  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  paper.  When  first 
collected  into  volumes,  two  thirds  of  the  profits  were 
given  to  him,  as  appears  by  the  following  account,  copied 
from  the  original,  rendered  by  Newbery,  which  will  in- 
terest the  literary  reader : — 


"Dr.  L.   8.  d. 

Paid  for  advertising  80    0    6 

Printing  3  vols.  1500  41  13    0 

Paper  53    3    0 


113  16    6 
Profit  on  the  edition  126    3   6 


7340    0    0 


9.  d. 


Cr.  L. 

1500  sets  at  161.  per 
100  840    0    0 


Dr.  Johnson  3-3ds 
Mr.  Newbery  ].3d 


84    3    4 
43    1    3 


2,136    3    6" 


the  other  on  the  19th ;  both  possessing  all  hb  cbarae- 
teristic  manner,  and  much  of  his  humour ;  and  which, 
like  so  many  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  have  been  hitherto 
unnoticed.  In  the  one  he  animadverts  on  a  suppoid 
peculiarity  of  our  countrymen,  that  of  unmeimired 
abuse  of  the  public  enemy  during  war ;  a  failing  which 
his  natural  benevolence  of  disposition,  and  some  of  that 
regard  for  the  better  qualities  of  the  French  chartcter 
exhibited  in  the  "  Traveller,"  led  him  now,  snd  in  other 
passages  of  his  writings,  in  the  sixth  number  of  the 
**  Busy  Body,"  fi)r  instance,  to  censure  as  unbecoming 
in  generous  opponents.  Having  thus  lectured  the  men, 
the  other  paper  contains  a  humorous  attack  upon  the 
supposed  foibles  of  the  fair  sex,  in  a  letter  from  the 
^  Goddess  of  Silence  to  the  Ladies  of  London  tod  West- 
minster,  greeting."  Both  papers  will  be  found  in  the 
Works. 

Miscellaneous  papers,  however,  give  no  distinct  ehi- 
racter  to  the  writer,  because  general  readers  seldom  know 
them  to  proceed  from  the  same  pen.  A  distingnithbg 
title  or  subject  preserves  identity,  and  fixes  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  imagination  of  those  who  would  win  or 
influence :  we  seem  then  in  the  nature  of  acqudntance; 
we  meet,  and  part  with  the  hope,  if  agreeable,  of  meet- 
ing again ;  and  a  series  of  papers  so  noted  will  be  reid 
with  more  interest  than  vrithout  such  clew  to  gnide  u 
to  the  author.  .The  <«  Spectator,"  published  tooog 
other  essays  without  appropriating  a  specific  nune, 
would  not  have  been  so  attractive  as  with  it 

A  plan  being  matured,  he  assumed  the  cbsracter  of  i 
Chinese  philosopher,  who,  in  traveling  to  Europe  fron 
the  laudable  motive  of  examining  mankind  at  large,  tod 
acquiring  wisdom  by  experience,  had  fixed  bis  residence 
for  a  time  iu  England,  and  aimed  at  describing  the  man- 
ners  of  ito  people.  The  idea  was  not  new ;  the  Turkish 
Spy,  and  the  Persian  and  Pemvian  Letters,  and  similar 
productions,  had  sought  and  secured  much  public  stte&> 
tion  in  France.  Swift  had  formed  some  such  desiga, 
though  not  wholly  the  same,  from  the  greater  rudeneu 
of  the  people,  who  were  to  be  introduced  as  giring  the 
fruito  of  their  observation,  in  making  the  Indian  dudi 
who  were  in  London  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anoe 
tell  the  story  of  their  travels ;  a  project  which,  by  coo- 
municating  to  Steele,  the  latter  marred  by  a  paper  or 
two  in  the  «  Tatler"  and  **  Spectator."* 

Works  of  this  ^nd,  executed  with  tolerable  spirit  and 
skill,  insure  considerable  popularity  in  almost  all  cooo- 
tries.  Human  nature  is  pleased  to  see  inaages  of  itielf 
multiplied ;  and  nations  no  lees  than  individuals  like  to 
be  portrayed,  when  the  portrait  is  drawn  with  a  certain 
portion  of  good  nature.  Vanity  may  have  something  to 
do  with  this  feeling,  yet  it  is  not  without  utilitj.  We 
are  desirous  to  know  what  others  think,  and  even  what 
fictitious  characters  may  be  supposed  to  thiok,  of  oir 
conduct  and  habits ;  a  species  of  mental  mirror  is  thos 
held  up  to  general  view,  reflecting  back  faolu  and  fofliei 
that,  from  their  fiimiliarity,  pass  unnoticed,  or  pass  with 
less  of  reproof  than  they  deserve,  but  which,  bj  being 
paraded  before  us,  are  in  time  corrected.  Even  pecth 
liarities  which  are  oljectionable,  yet  possess  no  portion 
of  positive  evil,  often  become,  by  being  pointed  out,  di- 
vested of  their  more  disagreeable  features;  snd  whet 
this  kind  of  weeding-  is  diligently  exercised,  foretfoen 
are  left  without  excuse  for  overiookin^  in  accidental 
variations  of  manners,  the  virtues  of  a  rival  nation. 

It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  know  that  his  first  design, 
according  to  accounts  of  his  friends,  was  to  Biake  his 
hero  a  native  of  Morocco  or  Fez ;  but,  reflecting  on  the 
rude  nature  of  the  people  of  Barbery,  this  idea  wai 
dropped.  A  Chinese  was  then  chosen  as  ofiering  more 
novelty  of  character  than  a  Turk  or  Persian ;  and  heiog 
equally  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilisatioo,  could  ps« 
an  opinion  on  all  he  saw  better  than  the  native  of  i 
more  barbarous  country.  From  a  passage  in  one  of  hit 
lettera  to  Bryanton  in  a  foregoing  page,  it  seems  certain 

»  He  writes  to  Stella,  April  28,  171 1—**  The  '  Spec- 
tator*  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's  bdp;  'tv 
often  very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noWi 
hint  I  gave  him  long  ago  for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  lodiin 
supposed  to  write  his  travels  into  England.  I  repent  bt 
ever  had  it :  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that 
subject.  I  believe  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  ^ad 
all  the  under  hinU  there  are  mine  too."  This  paper, 
however,  is  marked  as  Addiaon's,  to  whom  Stsds  oo 
doubt  communicated  iL 
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thai  QoMficnith  viewed  that  people  with  ooneiderable  id- 
tereet.  China,  by  its  distance,  its  reputed  antiquity,  its 
disinclination  to  receive  or  to  visit  strangers,  its  arts,  its 
science  and  general  knowledge,  however  imperfect,  and 
the  long  submission  of  its  people  to  an  exclusive  and 
jealous  policy  of  the  governing  powM*,  has  always  been 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Du 
Halde*s  history  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  this 
feeling :  the  novelty  of  that  work  had  not  yet  passed 
away  among  the  learned,  though  from  its  voluminous 
nature  the  contents  continued  in  a  great  degree  unknown 
to  the  body  of  general  readers.  An  opportunity  there- 
fore olfered,  while  commenting  upon  English  habits  and 
opinions,  to  introduce  allusions  to  those  of  a  people  who, 
claiming  for  themselves  the  highest  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, by  stigmatising  all  Europeans  as  barbarians,  yet 
exhibit  many  traces  of  imperfect  advancement  of  mind. 

The  first  number  of  the  letters,  including  the  short 
introductory  one,  appeared  on  the  24th  January,  1760; 
the  second  on  the  2)Hh  \  the  third  on  the  3Ist.  In  the 
month  of  February  there  were  ten  letters,  in  March  ten, 
in  April  eight,  in  May  ten,  in  June  eleven,  in  July  eight, 
in  August  nine,  in  September  ten,  in  October  ten,  in 
November  six,  and  in  December  three ;  making  together 
ninety-eight  letters  within  the  year,  although  marked  in 
the  newspaper  ninety-seven ;  an  error  arising  from  the 
number  twenty-five  being  twice  used  in  continuing  the 
same  subject  These,  with  the  three  papers  already 
quoted,  give  nearly  his  stated  proportion,  from  the  1 2th 
of  January,  of  two  each  week.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  furnished  others,  though  possibly  less  finbhed, 
and  therefore  more  difilcult  to  trace ;  such  as  on  the  en- 
couragement of  opera  singers  and  operas,  (Sept  16th,) 
and  on  the  institution  of  amateur  concerts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor,  November  3d.  Several  of  his  papers 
*  from  the  British  Magazine  were  likewise  transferred  to 
the  columns  of  the  Ledger,  in  retom  for  many  of  the 
Cfaineae  Letters  bemg  embodied  in  the  pages  of  the 
former. 

The  success  of  his  labours  imparted  the  first  assurance 
of  that  literary  reputation  we  have  seen  him  adverting 
to  in  jest  and  ardently  hoping  in  earnest ;  an  enlarged 
circolation,  according  to  all  cotemporary  testimony,  was 
thus  insured  to  the  journal  in  which  they  appeared,  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  its  permanency ;  for  among  in- 
numerable candidates  for  public  fiivour  it  still  continues 
to  be  one.  The  lucubrations  of  the  Chinese  Philoso- 
pher were  generally  read,  admired,  and  reprinted :  they 
regularly  formed,  after  the  third  or  fourth  number,  the 
first  article  in  the  newspsper,  one  of  the  evidences  of 
popularity  and  merit ;  they  became  also  what  was  per- 
haps -very  flattering,  though  not  very  profiuble  to  the 
writer,  a  mine  which  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
day  thought  themselves  at  liberty  freely  to  work  and  ap- 
preciate. 

Viewed  as  a  production  of  genius,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  characterise  what  has  long  taken  its  stand  among  the 
Ust  of  English  classics.  Our  manners,  peculiarities,  and 
character,  are  sketched  by  a  discriminating  but  not  un- 
friendly band ;  we  find  in  all  its  essential  features  Eng- 
lish iife ;  not  of  the  higher,  nor  always  even  of  t^e 
middling  cbss,  but  furnishing  a  familiar  view  of  that 
masa  emphatically  termed  the  people.  If  his  delinea- 
tions be  occasionally  homely,  there  is  in  them,  at  least, 
truth  and  distinctness,  nature,  vigour,  and  observation. 
Writing  not  as  a  moral  essayist,  and  less  as  a  reasoner 
tbaa  deacriber,  his  topics,  even  when  not  new,  present 
aa  air  of  novcdty ;  for  a  very  unnecessary  apprehension 
teema  always  to  have  influenced  him,  which  appears  in 
nniDy  of  his  remarks,  of  his  papers  being  thought  too 
grave,  or  what  he  considered  nearly  synonymous  with 
teriocianess,  dull.  He  aims  therefore  to  be,  on  whatever 
topic  he  touches,  almost  always  sprightly,  always  ready 
with  an  anecdote  to  tell,  or  a  character  to  describe,  illus- 
trstive  of  his  remarks  or  argument ;  his  humour  flows 
without  effort;  his  wit  without  a  tinge  of  ill*nature ; 
and  even  folly  is  treated  with  a  forbearance  and  good 
hiraKHir  which  her  errors  do  not  always  receive  at  the 
hands  of  wisdom.  The  eharacter  of  Bean  Tibbs  ii  re- 
membered by  every  reader  of  the  workf  frivolous  apd 
setf^rapiirtttit,  impudent  yet  good  humoured,  a  pretender 
to  fashion,  although  utterly  obscure,  meeting  the  exo 
poaures  to  which  this  pretension  subjects  him  with  com- 
plMCBBCf  or  ready  excuse,  and  assuming  the  airs  of 
wealth,  whan  posaeasing  scarcely  iht  common  comforts 
of  fife/— he  forms  an  amnsini^speciiDaD  oft  cSjmi  some- 


times found  in  a  .great  metropolis.  The  original  is  said 
to  have  been  a  person  named  Thornton,  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  once  in  the  army :  the  humour  is  so 
happy,  and  the  sketch  so  well  given,  that  we  are  willing 
perhaps  to  believe  it  from  the  life,  heightened  in  some 
degree,  but  essentially  true  in  its  leading  features.  It 
will  remind  the  reader  of  the  familiar  acquaintance  de- 
scribed in  the  Haunch  of  Venison. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  letters  were  such  as 
criticism  is  fond  of  displaying,  yet  conscious  they  are 
scarcely  just :  the  sentiments  and  observations  were  not 
considered  appropriate  to  the  assumed  writer ;  the  mask 
was  supposed  to  fall  off  too  often,  and  we  discovered  not  a 
foreigner  but  a  native.  Books  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  understood  to  be  works  not  of  fact  but  of  fiction ; 
not  travels  to  instruct  but  essays  to  amuse :  every 
reader  who  takes  them  up  knows  that  they  were  not 
written,  and  could  not  well  be  written,  by  a  Chinese, 
and  that,  were  such  even  possible,  the  descriptions  would 
be  neither  so  correct  nor  amusing  as  they  are.  As  in 
the  case  of  theatrical  representation,  we  are  not  deceived 
by  what  is  passing  before  us,  or  the  deception  exists  but 
for  an  instant.  All  that  we  really  require  at  the  hands 
of  either,  is  the  pleasure  derived  from  good  imitation, 
and  when  this  is  sufficiently  natural,  amusing,  and  vigor- 
ous, the  purpose  is  answered.  That  the  poet  thought 
the  objection  frivolous,  may  be  inferred  fVom  what  seems 
to  be  meant  for  a  sneering  reply  to  correspondents  of 
this  class:  it  is  prefixed  to  the  thirty-second  letter  in  the 
newspaper  (May  2d)  :  "  The  editor,  on  this  and  every 
other  occasion,  has  endeavoured  to  translate  the  letter 
writer  in  such  a  manner  as  he  himself,  had  he  under, 
stood  English,  would  have  written.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested also  to  impute  all  the  nonsense  and  dulness  he 
may  happen  to  find  in  this  and  every  other  letter,  to 
errTi  of  the  prettJ* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  they  ceased  to  appear  so 
frequently,  partly  from  the  design  being  nearly  complete 
ed,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  author  resuming  his  con- 
nection, either  as  editor  or  contributor,  with  the  Lady's 
Magazine.  Several  pieces  in  the  latter  work  at  this  timo 
bear  traces  of  his  manner ;  and  selections  from  such  as 
he  had  published  through  othtfr  channels  were  freely  re- 
printed. In  the  number  for  November,  1760,  we  find, 
exclusive  of  what  may  be  considered  original  contribu- 
tions, one  of  the  Chinese  letters ;  in  December  another, 
besides  a  paper  on  popular  preaching,  afterwards  repub- 
lished in  his  essays ;  in  January  a  Chinese  letter ;  and 
in  February,  to  spare  himself  perhaps  the  trouble  of 
original  composition,  he  commenced  giving  the  Life  of 
Voltaire,  already  mentioned,  which  thence  continued  the 
first  article  in  every  month  till  its  conclusion  in  Novem- 
ber, 1761.  The  number  for  April  is  almost  all  from  bis 
writings :  we  have  for  the  first  article  a  portion  of  Vol- 
taire*s  memoir,  a  paper  from  the  Bee,  on  the  dress  of  the 
English  ladies ;  a  Chinese  letter ;  Zemin  and  Galhinda, 
an  Eastern  tale,  the  authorship  of  which  is  pretty  cer- 
tain ;  besides  thoughts  on  the  English  poets,  from  the 
Literary  Magazine,  and  others  less  certain,  though  pro- 
bable. 

How  long  he  continued  to  superintend  the  work,  if 
really  conducted  by  him,  is  uncertain,  but  probably  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  sketch  of  Voltaire.  His  own 
labours,  which  may  pretty  well  be  traced  to  about  that 
period,  consist  of  letters  and  essays  on  female  education, 
manners,  and  general  conduct:  they  exhibit  humour 
and  playfulness,  closeness  of  observation,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  the  admonitions  are  in  good  taste, 
inculcated  less  by  formal  precept  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  anecdote  or  story ;  with  a  just  estimate  of  the 
feelings,  understanding,  and  accomplishments  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  he  shows  becoming  tenderness  to- 
wards their  foibles.  The  Magazine  seems  to  have  had 
great  success :  an  advertisement  in  August,  1762,  stating 
that  in  three  years  above  120,000  numbers,  or  more  than 
three  thousand  three  hundred  per  month  bad  been  sold. 

During  the  years  1760 — 61,  his  writings  were  forcing 
their  way  into  notice  when  hb  name  continued  nearly 
unknown.  We  irdCA  the  general  sense  entertained  of 
thwr  merit  in  the  fact  that,  in  tcrning  over  the  pages  of 
the  periodical  worlds  pf  the  day,  scarcely  one  is  to  be 
found  without  sevpra)  of  ^i«  p§p9fs  reprinted  from  other 
sources ;  so  that,  without  ipinp^  and  ^refui  enquiry,  it 
18  diffcuH  t9  traee  t|^s  pecUe  jchanne^  ^rc^lRS^  ^M^h 
aeveral  of  bis  papers  were  first  intrgdnffid  to  p.viblic  no- 
tice.    Jlfven  w|)e^  there  wer/e  hi^  fym  in  a  serij^  as  in 


the  Busy  Body,  these  literary  freebooters  had  the  saga- 
city to  perceive,  and  the  assurance  to  select  for  their  own 
advantage,  what  they  discovered  to  contribute  most  pow- 
erfully to  the  public  amusement  Commonly  the  obli' 
gation  was  not  only  not  ackikowledged,  but  besides  being 
for  the  moment  deprived  of  the  honours  of  originality, 
the  popularity  of  his  past  labours  was  occasionally 
made  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  those  that  occu- 
pied him  at  the  moment  The  Imperial  Magazine,  for 
instance,  which  started  in  January,  1760,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  rivalry  with  the  British,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  contained  in  its  first  number  two  of  his  papers 
from  the  Bee  as  original  articles ;  he  had  thus  to  con- 
tend in  the  race  for  public  favour,  not  only  with  the 
genius  of  others,  but  with  his  own.  As  in  the  case  of 
certain  outlaws  in  society,  his  progeny  were  seized  upon 
wherever  found ;  not  indeed  to  be  punished  for  their  de- 
merits, but  to  be  exhibited  for  our  applause. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  esteem  award- 
ed to  his  merit  that  drew  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seems 
to  have  known  more  of  his  labours  than  most  others  of 
his  cotemporaries,  frequent  encomiums  on  one  of  the 
modes  of  composition  in  which  he  excelled.  **  I  was 
dining,"  said  Dr.  Farr,  who  frequently  told  the  anecdote, 
«  at  Snr  Joshua  Reynolds's,  August  7th,  1773,  where, 
amongst  other  company,  were  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
and  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Eliot  when  the  latter,  making  use 
of  some  sarcastic  reflections  on  Goldsmilh,  Johnson 
broke  out  warmly  in  his  defence,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
spirited  eulogium  said,  *  Is  there  a  man,  sir,  now,  who 
can  pen  an  essay  with  such  ease  and  elegance  as  Gold- 
smith T" 

The  possession  of  a  more  liberal  income  arising  from 
the  connection  with  the  Public  Ledger,  produced  cor- 
responding improvement  in  his  situation.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  1760,  he  left  Green-Arbour  court,  or 
square,  as  it  was  once  termed,  for  respectable  lodgings 
in  Wine-Oflice  court.  Fleet  street  where,  for  about  two 
years,  he  remained  with  an  acquaintance  or  relative  of 
the  friendly  bookseller,  Newbery.  Here  he  was  often 
visited  by  Dr.  Percy  during  bis  excursions  to  London, 
who  occasionally  told  anecdotes  of  him  at  this  time  in 
conversation  which  he  omitted  to  introduce  into  the  me- 
moir. One  of  these  related  to  a  foreign  artist,  a  sculptor, 
whom  the  poet  had  known  slightly  abioad,  and  paid  aa 
much  attention  to  in  London  as  his  time  and  means  per- 
mitted. Goldsmith  thought  he  had  been  fortunate  in  the 
execution  of  two  or  three  busts,  and  very  elegantly  and 
happily  told  him,  <*  Sir,  you  live  by  the  dead,  and  the 
dead  live  by  you." 

Here,  likewise,  if  traditional  notices  by  other  old  as- 
sociates are  to  be  trusted,  he  acquired  a  pretty  numerous 
acquaintance  of  the  literary  class :  some  no  doubt  men 
of  genius ;  others  of  that  laborious,  yet  unsuccessful 
order,  who,  after  spending  their  lives  in  the  drudgery  of 
literature,  quit  the  world  without  leaving  behind  them 
a  trace  of  their  occupation  that  is  either  read  or  remem- 
bered ; — a  species  of  borderers  upon  Parnassus  who  beat 
diligently  around  its  base,  but  want  vigour  and  ingenuity 
to  reach  its  summit 

Among  the  former  were  Christopher  Smart,  Guthrie, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  a  coadjutor  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view and  translator  of  Sophocles,  Murphy,  Bickerstaffe, 
and  others.  Of  inferior  powers,  were  Woty,  a  poet  now 
forgotten  ;  the  Rev.  William  Ryder,  under-master  in  St 
Paul's  school,  and  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  a  His- 
tory of  England,  a  Family  Bible,  Translalions  of  Vol- 
taire, and  afterwards  editor  of  a  Lady's  Magazine; 
CoUyer,  known  by  some  compilations,  and  a  few  trans- 
lations from  the  German;  Griffiths  and  Giles  Jones; 
Huddleston  Wynne,  mho,  besides  other  things  now  for- 
gotten, among  which  were  some  poems,  was  author  of  a 
History  of  Ireland,  said  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
recommendation  of  Goldsmith.  In  a  class  still  lower, 
yet  not  deficient  in  talents  or  scholarship,  had  their  con- 
duct been  directed  by  morals  and  industry,  were  Hiffer- 
nan,  Purdon,  Pilkington,  and  others,  of  whom  scarce 
even  the  names  are  remembered.  Most  of  these  were 
without  money,  and  some  without  principle;  and  as 
Goldsmith  was  social  in  his  habits,  easy  of  access,  and 
known  to  be  generous  when  he  had  any  thing  to  give, 
he  became  sometimes  the  convenience  of  one  class,  and 
the  pre^  of  aqother.  Of  his  unwillingness  to  refuse 
any  request,  )i,Qw^ver  unreasonable,  the  following  anec- 
dote, told  by  himself  some  years  afUrwards  with  con- 
siderable humour,  is  9  characteristic  instance* 
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PiikingtoD,  son  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  and  Mrs.  Leiitia 
Pilkington,  of  Dublin,  unhappily  known  by  their  quar- 
rels and  writings,  being  thrown  upon  the  world  by  the 
disunion  of  his  parents,  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  an 
uncle,  a  physician  at  Cork.  Inheriting  the  eccentricities 
of  his  relatives,  -for  the  uncle  was  not  free  from  them,  he 
was  discarded  thence  for  misconduct ;  and  having  been 
brought  up  partly  to  music,  joined  Pockrich,  another  ei- 
tiaordinary  character  of  Ireland,  who,  having  wholly 
dissipated,  according  to  report,  a  fortune  of  four  thousand 
"  pounds  per  annum,  earned  a  livelihood  afterwards  by 
precarious  means,  particularly  some  skill  in  playing  on 
the  musical  glasses.  He  died  not  less  strangely  than  he 
lived,  having  lost  his  life  in  a  fire  in  Cornhill  on  the 
night  of  one  of  his  principal  performances.  Pilkington, 
after  the  loss  of  his  employer  or  coadjutor,  subsisted  by 
any  device  that  promised  to  raise  money.  He  was  at 
this  time  employed  in  writing  his  life,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  published  in  two  volumes:  their  contents, 
and  the  equivocal  fame  of  his  mother  as  exhibited  in 
her  own  memoirs,  and  who  had  died  a  few  years  before, 
gave  them  some  notice  and  circulation.  In  Dublin, 
probably  at  college,  for  there  was  a  Pilkington  there  in 
1748,  he  is  said  to  have  first  known  Goldsmith;  or  as  a 
fellow  countryman  engaged  like  himself  in  the  service 
of  literature,  he  found  ready  admittance  te  him  in  Lon- 
don.  He  had  already,  under  various  pretences,  levied 
small  contributions  on  the  purse  of  his  acquaintance,  but 
on  another  occasion,  when  no  common  plea  promised  to 
be  successful,  a  new  and  ingenious  one  was  adopted. 

Calling  upon  the  unsuspicious  poet  in  1760,  he  gave 
▼ent  to  many  regrets  that  the  immediate  want  of  a  small 
sum  prevented  the  prospect  of  a  rich  return.  Upon 
enquiry  of  the  circumstances,  he  said  that  a  lady  of  the 
first  rank  (the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  or 
of  Portland  was  mentioned),  being  well  known  for  her 
attachment  to  curious  animals,  and  the  large  prices  given 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  taste,  a  friend  in  India,  desirous 
to  serve  him,  had  sent  home  two  white  mice,  then  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  river,  which  were  to  be  offered  to  her 
grace.  He  had  apprised  her  of  their  arrival,  and  she 
expressed  impatience  to  see  the  animals,  but  unfortu- 
nately be  had  neither  an  appropriate  cage  for  their  re- 
ception, nor  clothes  fit  to  appear  in  before  a  lady  of  rank: 
two  guineas  would  accomplish  both  objects,  but  where, 
alas !  were  two  guineas  to  be  procured  1  Goldsmith 
with  great  sincerity  replied,  that  he  possessed  only  half 
a  guinea,  and  that  sum  necessarily  could  be  of  no  use ; 
the  opening  however  was  too  favourable,  and  the  appli- 
cant  too  dexterous,  to  permit  his  attempt  to  be  thus  par- 
ried. He  begged  to  suggest  with  much  diffidence  and 
deference, — the  emergency  was  pressing  and  might  form 
some  apology  for  the  liberty, — that  the  money  might  be 
raised  from  a  neighbouring  pawnbroker  by  the  deposit 
of  his  friend's  watch, — the  inconvenience  could  not  be 
great,  and  at  most  of  only  a  few  hours'  continuance ;  it 
would  rescue  a  sincere  firiend  from  enthralment,  and 
confer  an  eternal  obligation.  The  mode  of  appeal  proved 
irresistible :  the  money  was  raised  in  the  manner  pointed 
out,  but  neither  watch  nor  white  mice  were  afterwards 
heard  of,  nor  even  Mr.  Pilkington  himself  until  a  lapse 
of  seven  months,  when  a  paragraph  in  the  Ledger  in- 
formed the  world  that  hfi,  giving  his  name  nearly  at  full 
length,  was  endeavouring  to  raise  money  in  a  more 
equivocal  manner. 

It  is  the  province  of  ingenuity  to  turn  even  misfor- 
tunes to  advantage.  The  whim,  or  supposed  whim,  of 
the  lady  whose  name  was  used  on  this  occasion  furnished 
the  sufferer  with  what  he  was  frequently  on  the  watch 
for,  a  hint  for  an  essay ;  and  it  soon  appeared  in  the 
whimsical  story  of  Prince  Bonbennln  and  the  White 
Mouse,  forming  numbers  forty-eight  and  forty-nine  of 
Chinese  Letters.  The  loss  of  a  watch  thus  gave  origin 
to  a  tale,  the  moral  of  which,  as  if  peculiarly  worthy 
of  notice,  he  emphatically  marks  in  italics  at  its  conclu- 
sion :  **  That  they  who  place  their  affections  on  trifles 
at  first  for  amusement,  will  find  those  trifles  at  last  be- 
come their  most  serious  concern.*' 

To  glean  hints  from  every  quarter  where  the  character, 
manners,  and  amusements  of  a  people  are  displayed,  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of  him  who  describes 
them.  Scenes  of  humbler  life  were  therefore  not  ne- 
glected, for  there,  in  fact,  national  peculiarities  are  best 
seen.  An  anecdote  connected  with  a  scene  of  familiar 
and  popular  recreation,  which  he  is  known  often  to  have 
visited,  was  told  by  Kenrick,  by  whom  it  was  supposed 


to  have  been  communicated  with  some  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances  to  the  Ledger,  where  it  was  certain  to  meet 
the  eye  of  Goldsmith.  The  authority  is  indeed  apocry- 
phal ;  we  may  therefore  rather  believe  it  true  from  the 
alleged  ludicrous  embarrassment  in  which  he  was  found 
being  characteristic  of  his  ready  though  inconsiderate 
generosity. 

When  strolling  in  the  gardens  of  White  Conduit 
house,  he  met  with  three  females  of  the  fiimily  of  a 
respectable  tradesman,  whom,  for  some  favour  received 
in  the  way  of  his  occupation,  he  invited  without  hesiu- 
tion  to  take  tea.  The  repast  passed  off  with  great 
hilarity,  but  when  the  time  of  payment  arrived,  he  found 
to  his  infinite  mortification  he  had  not  sufllcient  money 
for  the  purpose.  To  add  to  his  annoyance  occasioned 
by  this  discovery,  some  acquaintances  in  whose  eyes  he 
wished  to  stand  particularly  well,  came  up,  discovered 
his  perplexity  by  a  remark  of  the  waiter,  and  willing  to 
enjoy  it,  professed  at  first  their  inability  to  relieve  him ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  much  amusement  had  been  enjoyed 
at  hb  expense  that  the  debt  was  discharged. 

Another  story  of  the  same  period,  and  coming  from 
the  same  quarter,  is  to  be  received  with  similar  caution. 
Having  joined  a  few  brother  authors  and  others  in  a 
white-bait  dinner,  4s  favourite  an  entertainment  then  as 
at  present,  at  Blackwall,  the  conversation  afier  a  time 
became  literary,  when  Goldsmith  took  the  opportunity 
of  inveighing  severely,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Chinese. 
Letters,  against  what  he  termed  the  class  of  pert  and 
obscene  novels,  instancing  the  success  of  Tristram  Shan- 
dy as  derogatory  to  public  taste.  The  cause  of  Sterne 
was  taken  up  by  others ;  several  of  the  company  joined 
in  the  argument,  which  at  length  among  these  volunteer 
allies  became  warm ;  from  warmth  they  proceeded  under 
the  influence  of  wine  to  personalities,  and  at  length  to 
violence,  until  the  feast  terminated  in  a  general  fight, 
when  a  mob  being  drawn  around  the  house,  the  occur- 
rence, though  not  the  names  of  the  combatants,  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers.  Goldsmith,  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  affray,  and  whose  disposition  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  pugnacious,  is  believed  not  to  have 
been  a  suff*erer  on  this  occasion ;  the  reputation  of  it 
however  formed  sufficient  foundation  for  a  sarcasm.  And 
to  this  Johnson  probably  alluded  when,  in  the  scuffle  of 
the  former  some  years  afterwards  with  Evans  the  pub- 
lisher, Boswell  observed  that  it  was  a  new  adventure  for 
Goldsmith  to  be  engaged  in, — "  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is 
the  first  time  he  has  beat ;  he  may  have  been  beaten 
before.     This,  sir,  is  a  new  pleasure  to  him." 

Of  all  his  acquaintance,  this  extraordinary  man — 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — was  the  one  roost  sedu- 
lously cultivated,  and  the  most  prized,  as  he  deserved  to 
be,  for  powers  of  a  varied  and  gigantic  order ;  who  in 
return  saw  in  Goldsmith  much  goodness  as  a  man,  and 
great  talents,  to  which  he  had  borne  ample  testimony, 
as  a  writer.  They  took  to  each  other,  to  use  Johnson's 
phrase,  with  mutual  good  will ;  and  nothing  of  more 
moment  than  casual  ebullitions  of  temper  in  the  heat  of 
occasional  argument  occurred  to  interrupt  it.  Goldsmith, 
with  a  keen  insight  into  character,  could  not  but  feel 
that  respect  which  all  who  associated  with  Johnson  were 
obliged  to  pay  either  from  their  admiration  or  their  fears. 
He  saw  in  the  great  moralist,  to  use  hb  own  words  in 
the  dedication  of  his  play,  <*  the  greatest  wit  joined  with 
the  greatest  piety  ;"  from  such  a  person,  who  was  nearly 
twenty  years  his  senior,  he  could  take  a  sharp  rebuke  or 
biting  sarcasm  (and  who  of  all  hb  friends  ^scaped  them  ?) 
without  those  feelings  of  resentment  occasionally  ex- 
hibited by  inferior  men.  General  opinion  had  long  and 
justly  stamped  him  the  first  literary  character  of  the  age; 
it  was  natural  therefore  for  one  who  pursued  literature 
as  a  profession  to  deem  his  acquaintance  an  advantage 
as  well  as  an  honour.  From  hb  experience  and  critical 
taste,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  profit ;  and,  by  the 
respect  which  great  talents  combined  with  good  morab 
ever  command  in  society,  he  felt  that  the  friendship  of 
one  who  stood  pre-eminent  in  both  formed  of  itself  a 
passport  to  some  degree  of  reputation. 

There  was  another  motive  perhaps  in  seeking  hb  in- 
timacy ;  superior  minds  feel  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation 
in  the  society  of  each  other.  Greatness  indeed  does  not 
always  produce  greatness  in  the  character  of  its  asso- 
ciates; yet  the  near  contemplation  of  excellence  is  not 
without  its  effect  even  on  ordinary  minds :  we  are  prone 
to  imitate  what  is  placed  before  us,  and  by  observation 
may  gain  similar  advantages  from  the  asBOcbtion  with 


high  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  that  manners  <bnte 
from  mingling  in  what  b  called  good  society.  Emioem 
men,  too,  it  has  been  said,  usually  live  in  dusten,  ia 
particular  ages,  and  commonly  in  communion  or  friendly 
intercourse :  passion  or  prejudice,  or  rivalry  spriogiDg 
from  the  various  contingencies  of  life,  may  disonite  io. 
dividuals,  in  such  a  body,  but  the  majority,  as  thej  on. 
derstand  the  value  of  each  other,  are  not  often  influenerd 
by  such  antipathies.  Few  things  tould  be  more  grtti- 
fying  than  to  witness,  in  social  intercourse,  that  sisein- 
blage  of  talent  of  which  Johnson  and  Groldsmith  wen 
among  the  prominent  members. 

Until  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arri?ed, 
it  appears  they  were  personally  unacquainted.  Tbe&aw 
of  Johnson  had  been  long  established  and  found  an  echo 
in  every  society ;  the  merit*  of  Goldsmith  were  only 
whispered  through  the  medium  of  mutual  friecdi,  yet  lo 
warmly  as  to  produce  the  wbhed  for  acquaintance.  He 
had  shown  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  favour,  by  tbe 
terms  in  which  the  great  moralist  was  mentioned  b  tbe 
Reverie  in  the  fifth  number  of  tlie  Bee,  and  again  io  . 
Chinese  Letters,  where  speaking  in  hb  assumed  Esstero 
character  we  are  told  «  their  Johnsons  and  Smolletti  are 
truly  poets ;  though  for  aught  I  know  they  never  made 
a  single  verse  in  their  whole  lives.*' 

Their  first  meeting,  according  to  tbe  remembrance  of 
Bishop  Percy,  took  place  on  the  81%t  of  May,  1761, 
when  Goldsmith  gave  a  supper  to  a  large  comfwny, 
chiefly  literary  men,  at  hb  lodgings  in  Wine^fficeoooit 
Johnson  among  others  was  invited,  and  Percy  as  tbdr 
mutual  friend  requested  to  accompany  him.  As  tfacy 
proceeded  thither  the  latter  bad  his  attention  dnwo  to 
the  studied  neatness  of  the  critic's  dress,  far  exceedinf 
what  he  usually  displayed.  '*  He  had  on,"  said  the 
bishop  in  telling  the  story,  **  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new 
wig  nicely  powdered,  and  every  thing  so  diaeimilar  from 
his  usual  habits,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  impnlae  of 
enquiring  the  cause  of  such  rigid  regard  in  him  to  ei- 
terior  appearance.  <  Why,  sir/  said  he  with  character- 
istic shrewdness,  and  willing  to  play  the  instnicter  ai 
well  by  example  as  by  precept,  •  I  hear  that  Goldsinith, 
who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of  cleas- 
liness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am 
desirous  thb  night  to  show  him  a  better  example.'" 

From  this  time  their  intimacy  increased  until  severed 
by  that  which  terminates  all  buman  connectiona  The 
lesson  meant  to  be  enforced  by  the  improved  garb  of  bis 
new  friend  was  not  lost  upon  Goldsmith,  if  be  were 
really  open  to  the  charge  of  personal  negligence.  Soon 
after  this  it  appears  from  the  bills  of  his  landlady,  and 
the  account  books  from  1763  till  1774,  of  his  tailor, 
•«  honest  J^n  (he  should  have  said  Willbm)  Filtj," 
as  he  called  him,  whose  name  transpires  in  tbe  amoiiiv 
anecdote  told  by  Boswell  respecting  the  peach-coloured 
coat,  that  there  was  no  want  of  clean  linen,  or  of  wear- 
ing apparel ;  and  that  in  the  latter  he  became  oUiiaalely 
expensive  if  not  extravagant. 

With  Garrick  hb  first  meeting,  it  can  scarce^  1» 
called  acquaintance,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  lecsfiiepd- 
ly  character;  and  took  place,  if  we  are  to  believe  Daviei, 
the  biographer  of  the  actor,  and  well  acqoabted  with 
both,  in  the  previous  year,  1760,  by  an  effort  toeecoie 
some  permanent  means  of  support.  A  vacancy  hariag 
occurred  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society  of  Artf, 
which  Goldsmith  wished  to  obtain,  be  applied  to  tbe 
manager  for  his  influence,  which  was  represented  to  be 
considerable  among  the  members.  Tbe  latter  urged  ii 
answer,  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  having  thought  proper  in  one 
of  hb  books  to  attack  his  management  of  the  theatre, 
there  could  exist  no  fair  claim  to  his  good  offices  were 
there  even  no  other  candidate  in  the  way.  Instead  of 
offering  an  apology,  the  poet  very  bluntly  observed  ll»j 
he  had  indulged  in  no.  personal  reflections,  and^ 
thought  he  had  only  spoken  the  truth ;  they  parted, 
however,  in  civility ;  and  the  election  vras  carried  by  • 
large  majority  in  favour  of  Dr.  Chamberiayne. 

Thb  story  may  be  correct  in  substance,  tboogfa  d«** 
detail.  Davies,  firom  hb  theatrical  connections  and  a 
variety  of  transactions  with  the  poet  as  a  bookieller, 
possessed  abundant  opportunities  of  gaining  the  nec«> 
sary  information,  but  forgot  or  misappreheDded  what  he 
had  heard.  It  was  not  Dr.  Chamberisyne  who  wai 
elected  in  1760,  but  Dr.  Templeman  ;  and  in  1769  Mr. 
Moore  succeeded  to  the  same  appointment ;  on  neilhff 
of  which  occasions  does  Goldsmith's  name  appsf  •■ 
candidate,  although    othsrs   are   meotiooed,  and  tb« 
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number  of  votes  which  each  received.  Neither  doee  it  ap- 
pear that  in  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  theatre, 
in  the  work  in  question,  any  manager  is  mentioned  by 
name,  or  so  pointedly  by  inference,  as  to  give  cause  of 
personal  offence ;  his  remarks  are  general,  though  very 
little  in  the  way  of  censure  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
sensitive  character  of  Garrick.  The  result  of  the  inter- 
view showing  him  probably  how  little  chance  existed  of 
success,  the  design  was  at  once  relinquished  without 
proceeding  to  the  vote ;  and  this  accounts  for  his  name 
not  appearing  in  the  minutes  on  this  occasion.  He 
took  much  interest  however  in  the  society,  attended  its 
proceedings  very  regularly  for  some  years,  and  contrived 
as  it  appears  on  more  than  one  sccasion  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription by  drawing  upon  his  bookseller  in  advance. 
Among  Newbery*s  papers  are  three  memorandums  of 
this  kind ;  two  in  pencil,  one  dated  April  30th,  1765, 
the  others  without  dates : — **  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith,  at  the 
Society  of  Arte,  and  to  pay  arrears,  £9  3«." 

The  success  of  our  arms  in  the  war  then  carrying  on 
against  France,  formed  a  topic  too  exciting  with  the 
nation  to  be  neglected  by  the  bookseUers;  and  several 
histories  of  the  contest,  of  various  shades  of  merit,  ap- 
peared. To  one  of  these  he  wrote  a  preface  and  also 
an  introductoiy  view  of  several  of  the  chief  states  of 
Europe,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  with  the  memo- 
randum prefixed  to  it  of  Isaac  Reed ;  whether  he  took 
part  in  the  compilation  himself,  or  whether  even  it  was 
actually  published,  a  diligent  search  has  failed  to  discover. 
It  was  written  in  1761,  and  as  appears  by  the  context, 
^  previous  to  the  rupture  with  Spain,  the  declaration  of 
war  against  that  country  sppearing  in  January,  1762. 
A  work  of  this  nature  had  issued  in  February,  1761, 
from  a  publisher  (Owen)  for  whom  he  had  written  one 
or  more  other  prefaces ;  his  skill  in  this  class  of  compo- 
sition being  early  discovered  and  frequently  called  into 
requisition.  It  appears  likewise  by  a  receipt  from  an 
agent  of  Guthrie,  who  was  probably  the  compiler  of  the 
body  of  the  work,  dated  February  2d,  1762,  that  three 
guineas  on  account  were  paid  him  by  Newbery  for  a 
**  History  of  the  War :"  the  book  was  a  partnership 
aSair,  and  therefore  may  have  been  the  same. 

The  manuscript,  in  his  own  handwriting  and  now  be- 
fore the  wrfter,  occupies  nearly  forty  foolscap  pages, 
closely  written  ;  eight  being  devoted  to  the  preface,  and 
the  remainder  to  succinct  notices  of  the  political  history, 
relations,  and  views  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland :  they  contain  many  just  and  inge- 
nious observations,  and  exemplify  not  merely  the  ease 
and  flow  of  style,  but  the  clearness  of  mind  which  he 
brought  to  the  subject.  Errors  and  inadvertendes, 
omission  of  names  or  dates,  circumstances  misstated  by 
conflicting  testimonies  or  introduced  in  the  wrong  place, 
are  almost  unavoidable  in  sitting  down  to  the  task  of 
historical  composition.  We  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
first  rude  draught  of  such  a  work  innumerable  altera- 
tions; a  blurred,  blotted,  and  perhaps  scarcely  readable 
page ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Goldsmith.  Compelled 
often  to  write  quickly  and  yet  write  well,  and  the  means 
being  wanting  to  enable  him  to  employ  an  amanuensis, 
early  enforced  the  necessity  of  methodising  his  ideas  so 
as  to  save  the  trouble  of  transcription ;  the  erasures  and 
alterations  are  therefore  few  and  merely  verbaL  The 
same  fact  was  noticed  by  Bishop  Percy  in  the  manuscript 
of  his  historic ;  a  happiness  which  few  even  of  Che  most 
ready  and  practised  writers  attain. 

His  orthography,  as  has  been  remarked  of  other  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time,  is  sometimes  loaceurate,  some- 
times antiquated,  exhibiting  strong  indications  of  haste 
and  carelessness.  Thus  we  have  the  words  **  comerce," 
"  allarms,"  «  oppulence,"  «*  inrich,"  « inforce,"  »'  efecU," 
«*  ecchoes,"  **  atractions,*' "  comodities,"  **  unactive,"  "  un- 
doe,"  and  others.  It  may  be  likewise  remarked,  as  such 
circnmstances  are  often  matters  of  curiosity,  that  he 
covers  the  page  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
note  or  addition  on  either  margin,  had  it  been  necessary 
for  such  to  be  introduced ;  on  another  occasion,  indeed, 
he  declares  distaste  to  notes,  as  being  commonly  the 
marks  of  an  unskilful  writer. 

The  pre&ce,  too  long  to  be  transcribed  here,  but  which 
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will  be  found  in  the  works,  is  introduced  by  some  gene- 
ral remarks  on  war  as  a  source  of  occasional  advantage 
and  even  of  virtue  to  states,  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
new  and  ingenious,  and  explain  some  political  phenome- 
na operating  not  only  in  our  own  country  in  the  present 
day,  but  in  many  of  the  states  in  Europe ;  that  restless- 
ness in  nations,  and  that  resistance  to  lawful  authorities 
which  a  state  of  peace  too  often  eng^ders.  On  the 
Dutch  nation  the  remarks,  whether  correct  or  not,  are 
such  as  he  has  versified  in  the  Traveller. 

The  project  of  visiting  the  East,  which  had  occupied 
his  mind  for  a  few  prerious  and  subsequent  years,  ac- 
quired new  strength  about  this  period  by  the  accession 
of  Lord  Bute  to  office ;  some  channel  probably  appear- 
ing through  which  to  address  that  minister  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success.  A  memorial,  enlarging  the  views 
formeriy  taken  of  this  subject,  was  therefore  drawn  up, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  traveller  proceeding 
thither  for  purposes  of  utility  alone ;  and  an  impression 
prevailed  among  some  of  his  acquaintance  that  the 
Princess-dowager  of  Wales  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
read  and  to  approve  of  it.  No  favourable  result  ensued ; 
the  project  being  deemed  visionaiy,  or  the  name  and  in- 
fluence of  the  proposer  wanting  sufficient  weight  among 
the  public  authorities  to  recommend  him  to  such  a  mis- 
sion. The  Bishop  of  Dromore  and  Mr.  Malone  sought 
for  this  paper  several  years  afterwaids  without  success ; 
and  it  is  now  probably  irrecoverable. 

Mr.  Langton  was  accustomed  to  mention,  in  allusion 
to  this  scheme,  that  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  pro- 
ject that  some  time  or  other  when  his  circumstances 
should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts  pecu- 
liar to  the  East,  and  introduce  them  into  Britain.  When 
this  was  talked  of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said, 
<<  Of  all  men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon 
such  an  enquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts 
as  we  abeady  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know 
what  would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  me- 
chanical knowledge.  Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a  grind- 
ing barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street  in  London, 
and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment" 

In  this  sally  there  was  more  of  sarcasm  than  of  truth. 
The  ambition  of  Goldsmith  to  profit  by  what  he  could 
find  new  in  the  East,  could  scarcely  be  deemed  very 
absurd,  when  a  contemplated  scheme  by  Johnson  to  see 
the  same  country  with  more  limited  purposes  was  riewed 
with  complacency  by  himself^  and  applause  by  his  friends. 
'<  At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to  him," 
observes  Mr.  Langton,  «  he  said,  with  noble  literary  am- 
bition,— *  Had  this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I  should 
have  gone  to  Constantinople  to  learn  Arabic  as  Pocock 
did.' "  Yet,  as  the  plan  of  Goldsmith  necessarily  in- 
eluded  within  its  probable  utility  the  study  of  the  lan^ 
guage  and  people,  without  which  he  could  not  investigate 
their  arts,  it  seems  more  like  jealousy  than  justice  in 
Johnson  to  ridicule,  in  another,  what  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  confessedly  formed  a  favourite  wish  of  his  own. 
The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  either  that  Goldsmith  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  himself  fully  in  the 
loose  statements  of  conversation,  or  that  he  was  imper- 
fectly understood  by  his  hearers.  Of  merely  mechanical 
arts  his  knowledge  probably  was  not  great,  neither  per- 
haps so  contemptibly  small  as  represented,  for  the  term 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  objects.  Having  long  revolved 
the  project,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  wholly  unprepared 
for  what  he  knew  and  stated  to  be  a  laborious  task,  and 
diligent  attendance  upon  the  London  Society  devoted  to 
such  pursuits  implied  at  least  a  taste  for,  if  not  acquaint* 
ance  with,  some  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
journey.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  r\|Bg|||B,  Jiad 
leference  chiefly  to  certain  processes  in  thi  arUt  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  chemistry,,  a  sagfilcA  ^ith 
which  he  possessed  considerable  acqu^taipf.  Thus, 
in  the  paper  quoted  on  the  occasion  of  bis  memorial  to 
Lord  Bute,  he  expressly  mentions  the  extraction  of  spirit 
from  milk,  an  improved  mode  of  dyeing  scarlet,, «nd  the 
refining  of  lead  into  a  purer  and  more  valuable  metal,  as 
matters  for  enquiry  ;  an  explanation\v)iich  removes  from 


his  prc^t  that  air  of  absurdity  cast  upon  ifby  Johnson. 
The  reputation  of  a  man  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  sarcasm ;  yet  in  the  pages  of  Boswell  as  well  as  in  the 
reports  of  others,  it  is  obvious  he  did  not  receive  credit 
for  the  information  he  really  possessed,  or  the  &ciUty 
vrith  which  such  as  was  nectssaiy  for  his  purpose  was 
acquired. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  expedition  was  not 
urged  against  it,  namely,  that  however  ingenious  in  idea 
the  harvest  gleaned  would  probably  have  been  smalL 
Mechanical  arts  publicly  practised  in  one  country  soon 
find  their  way  to  others  without  an  express  mission  to 
import  them ;  while  such  as  affisct  secrecy  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  will  be  guarded  still  more  carefully  from 
the  knowledge  of  one  sent  expressly  to  discover  in  what 
the  secret  or  superiority  consists.  By  the  view  taken  in 
the  extract  preriously  quoted,  of  the  other  requisites  far 
such  a  traveller, — a  philosophical  turn,  a  mind  tinctured 
with  miscellaneous  knowledge,  manners  ameliorated  by 
much  intercourse  with  men,  a  body  inured  to  fatigue^ 
and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger, — he  obviously 
points  to  himself;  nor,  if  these  be  the  chief  qualifica> 
tions  required,  was  he  deficient  in  any  of  them. 

By  the  account  of  Dr.  Farr,  in  conversation  with  the 
poet,  when  they  met  in  London,  in  1756,  his  idea  then 
was  a  journey  to  the  Written  Mountains.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  coincidence,  that,  at  this  moment,  another  gen- 
tleman, distinguished  by  his  eccentricities,  Edward  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  entertained,  and  accomplished  the  same 
design.  Ho  set  ofiT  from  Italy  toward  the  end  of  1762, 
and  was  absent  about  three  years,  traveling  through  the 
Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Armenia,  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  hand,  finding  them,  as  he  says,  unerring 
guides.  An  account  of  this  journey  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  March,  1766,  and  afterwards  published 
in  their  Transactions. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Various  liteiary  engagements— Pamphlet  on  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost— History  of  Mecklenburg— Art  of  poetry— Plutarch— 
Citiaen  of  the  World— Additions  to  a  History  of  England- 
life  of  Beau  Nash— Lines  supposed  to  be  written  at  Orping- 
ton—Christian's MSgasxne— Robin  Hood  Soeiety- Peter  An- 
net- Lloyd— RoubiUac. 

Early  in  1763,  Newbery  found  him  variety  of  occu* 
pation  in  history,  biography,  the  critical  rerision  of 
several  works,  and  even  on  a  subject  which,  although 
made  of  importance  by  popular  exdtement  and  credulity, 
by  the  personal  enquiries  of  Johnson,  and  by  the  satire 
of  Churchill,  was  beneath  the  serious  notice  of  either : 
this  was  the  well  known  imposture  of  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost.  His  receipt  for  the  very  moderate  amount  of 
copy  money,  in  his  own  handwriting,  now  before  the 
writer,  is  as  follows : 

"  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  three  guineas,  for  a 
pamphlet  respecting  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost 

<*Olitxb  Goldsmith. 
"March  6, 1762." 

None  of  the  newspaper  announcements  of  the  day  state 
any  thing  on  this  absorbing  topic,  as  issuing  from  the 
shop  of  the  apparent  purchaser,  and  the  precise  title  of 
the  piece  has  not  been  therefore  ascertained.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  partnership  afiair ;  and  as  Newbery 
had  occasional  connection  with  Bristow,  a  neighbouring 
publisher,  in  other  works,  he  may  on  this  occasion  like- 
wise have  been  made  the  channel  of  publication — an 
impression   countenanced  by  the  advertisement*  of  a 

•  <»  To-morrow  will  be  published,  price  one  shilling. 
The  Mystery  Kevealed ;  containing  a  Series  of  Trans- 
actions and  Authentic  Memorials  respecting  the  supposed 
Cock  Lane  Gbost,  which  have  hitherto  been  concealed 
finom  the  Public. 

( Since  now  the  living  dare  implead. 
Arraign  him !  in  the  person  of  the  dead.' 

Dbtdbit. 

"  Printed  for  W.  Bristow  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard."— 
Public  MverHtei*,  Feb.  2»,  1768. 
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pamphlet  on  the.  gubject,-  which  appeared  from  that 
■ource  shortly  before.  Things  of  this  kind  commonly 
disappear  with  the  thirst  for  wonders  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin  ;  but  if  found,  internal  evidence  will  readily 
decide  whether  the  conjeaure,  of  this  being  Goldsmith's 
performance,  4>6  well  founded. 

One  of  the  labours  for  his  patron,  if  we  may  believe  - 
the  accounts  of  several  personal  acquaintances,  for  no 
certain  evidence  of  the  filet  is  at  hand,  and  the  work  has 
been  sought  in  vain,  was  a  volume,  to  which  the  popu- 
larity of  the  young  queen  (Charlotte)  gave  origin.  In 
February  (26thV  1763,  appeared,  dedicated  to  her  ma- 
jesty, «The  History  of  Mecklenburgh,  from  the  first 
Settlement  of  the  Vandals  in  that  Country  to  the  present 
Time;  including  a  Period  of  about  Three  Thousand 
Tears."  It  was  diligently  advertised,  though  without 
maiked  success,  having  failed  to  reach  a  second  edition, 
which  can  be  said  of  no  other  of  his  (if  this  really  be 
his)  compilations.  Probably  he  revised,  rather  than 
wrote  it,  or  received  so  little  for  the  volume  as  to  be  in- 
different to  its  fate;  for,  in  the  British  Magaiine,  where 
a  better  character  might  have  been  secured  had  he  cared 
a1>out  the  matter,  it  is  simply  noticed  as  «<  carefully  com- 
piled, but  dry  and  uninteresting." 

A  few  days  afterwards  (March  9th},  came  out,  in  two 
Totomes,  **  The  Art  of  Poetry  on  a  new  Plan ;  illustrated 
with  a  great  Variety  of  Examples  from  the  best  English 
Poets."  This  was  a  compilation  by  Newbeiy  himself, 
revised,  altered,  and  enlarged,  by  the  critical  and  poetical 
taste  of  Goldsmith,  as  he  acknowledged  to  Dr.  Percy. 
The  dedication,  however,  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse,  in 
return  for  an  act  of  beneficence,  shown  in  his  capacity 
of  secretary  of  state,  to  a  distressed  foreigner,  on  the 
application  of  the  good-natured  bookseller,  is  not  only 
signed  by  the  latter,  but  obviously  written  by  him,  in  the 
fulness  of  gratitude.  Neither  has  the  advertisement 
traces  of  Goldsmith's  usual  point  and  spirit ;  however 
desirous,  therefore,  of  his  aid,  in  the  prefatory  matter,  to 
books  by  other  writers,  as  a  means  of  success,  Newbery, 
with  something  of  the  vanity  of  an  author,  ^It  no  suc^ 
diffidence  about  the  merits  of  his  own. 

As  a  guide  to  youth  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry, 
whether  as  a  study  or  an  amusement,  these  volumes,  as 
giving  the  opinions  of  competent  critics  upon  the  merits 
of  good  authors,  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  The 
preceptive  part  tells  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  tell,  regard- 
ing an  art  which  cannot  be  taught,  and  in  which,  more 
than  in  most  others,  precept  is  nearly  useless.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous,  of  great  variety,  and  drawn 
commonly  from  the  best  sources.  It  is  no  reproach,  that 
mueh  of  the  information  is  borrowed ;  but  if  the  alleged 
compiler  found  time,  from  his  numerous  avocations  in 
trade,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  observations  scattered 
through  th«  work,  on  the  merits  of  the  various  species 
of  poetry,  he  deeenas  credit  for  no  ordinary  diligence. 
But  the  remarks  by  which  the  specimens  are  introduced, 
«re  often  so  original  and  just,  in  such  good  taste,  and 
eonveyed  in  so  perspiccmis  a  s^,  that  it  is  probable  a 
better  eritic  and  an  abler  writer  than  Newbery,  however 
fair  his  talents,  must  have  not  merely  revised,  but  in  part 
added  to,  or  wwritten  them. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  (Mardi  12),  a  new  work 
for  a  similar  (the  juvenile)  class  of  readers,  was  an- 
nounced, from  the  same  prolific  source. 

•'  Mr.  Newbery  begs  leave  to  offer  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  these  kingdoms,  a  Compendium  of 
Biography ;  or  a  History  of  the  Lives  of  thoee  Great 
Personages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  who  are  most 
worthy  of  their  Esteem  and  ImiUtion,  and'  most  likely 
to  inspire  their  Minds  with  a  Love  of  Virtue."  The 
plan,  after  something  more  in  the  same  strain,  was  to 
commence  with  Plutarch;  to  be  comprised  in  seven 
volumes,  18mo,  one  to  appear  every  month,  at  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  eighteen  pence,  and  with  the  further  promise 
of  being  "  abridged  from  the  original  Greek,  with  notes 
and  refiections." 

The  compiler  of  this  humble  contribution  to  know- 
ledge, was  Goldsmith.  Biography  was  with  him,  as  with 
Johnson,  a  favourite  subject,  had  he  enjoyed  the  requisite 
leisure  for  enquiring  into  those  deUils  without  which 
its  value  is  n«ch  diminished.  From  the  present  attempt, 
be  eould  derive  nothing  but  the  marketable  value  of  tho 
article,  and  this,  from  the  acknowledgment  for  two 
volumes,  appears  to  have  been  smaD ;  but  by  the  manner 
in  whidi  they  were  got  up,  in  paper  and  embellishmenis, 


the  publisher  gave  his  project  scarcely  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, had  the  intrinsic  merit  been  greater.  The  first 
volume  appeared  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  last  in  Novenn 
her,  when  the  series  ceased  as  it  begun,  with  the  Greek 
biographer — the  intenti<m  of  carrying  on  the  original 
design  being  probably  damped  by  the  suooeas  of  a  com- 
petitor, the  Britbh  Plutarch,  then  in  course  of  publication 
by  Dllly.  After  the  first  four  volumes  had  been  com- 
pleted, he  procured,  in  consequence  of  illness,  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Joseph  Collyer,  whose  name  appears  in  a 
preceding  page,  and  who  found  employment  in  some 
compilations  of  the  time,  and  in  translations  from  the 
German,  one  of  which,  the  Noah  of  Bodmer,  was  given 
after  the  manner  of  Uie  Death  of  AbeL  The  receipt 
from  the  poet,  for  the  sum  awarded  to  hb  labours,  was  in 
advance  of  the  publication — and  seems,  from  several 
others  of  similar  date,  and  given  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  general  settling  day  be- 
tween author  and  bookseller. 

**  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  eleven  guineas  and  a 
hal^  for  an  abridgment  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 

<*OlJYXm   GOLBSKITB. 

"  March  6, 1762." 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press,  the 
following  note,  without  date,  seems  to  have  been  written 
to  prevent  any  delay  in  publication,  in  consequence  of 
his  indisposition : 

"  To  Mr,  J^ewberyf  St.  PauVt  Churchyard, 

'*  Dear  sir, — As  I  have  been  out  of  order  for  some 
time  past,  and  am  stHl  not  quite  recovered,  the  fifth  volume 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  remains  unfinuhed.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity, 
and  that  none  else  can  be  found.  If  therefore  you  would 
send  it  to  Mr.  Collyer,  I  should  esteem  it  a  kindness,  and 
pay  for  whatever  it  may  come  to.  N.  B.  I  received 
twelve  guineas  for  the  two  volumes. 

'*  I  am,  sir,  your  obliged,  humble  servant, 

*<Oliyxb  Golbsxith. 

"  Pray  let  me  have  an  answer." 

From  an  impression,  probably,  that  the  work  would 
not  be  so  well  done  by  any  one  else,  this  proposal  seems 
not  to  have  been  acceded  to  at  the  moment,  although 
Collyer  was  ultimately  employed  ;  and  under  the  feeling 
of  being  urged  to  do  what  bis  strength  scarcely  permitted, 
he  despatched  a  second  and  less  cordial  note. 

*«  To  Mr,  JSTewbery, 

«  Sir, — One  volume  is  done,  namely,  the .  fourth. 
When  I  said  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Collyer  would  do 
the  fifth  for  me,  I  only  demanded  it  as  a  favour — ^but  if 
he  cannot  conveniently  do  it,  though  I  have  kept  my 
chamber  these  three  weeks,  and  am  not  quite  recovered, 
yet  I  will  do  it.  I  send  it  per  bearer ;  and  if  the  afiair 
puts  you  to  the  least  inconvenience,  return  it,  and  it 
shall  be  done  immediately. 

<*  I  am,  6[A, 

«0.  G. 

«  The  printer  has  the  copy  of  the  rest" 

His  connection  with  this  little  work,  although  disclosed 
after  his  death,  by  Newbery's  successors  in  trade,  has 
been  since  unnoticed,  and  even  unknown.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  reached  the  writer,  among  other  traditional 
notices ;  and  on  reference  to  the  preliminary  advertise^ 
ment,  the  pen  of  the  poet  became  immediately  obvious 
to  him  long  previous  to  the  preceding  documents,  which 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  others,  coming  into  his 
hands.  But  there  are  persons,  and  Goldsmith  himself 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  number,  who  think  it  injudi- 
cious to  make  known  whatever  an  author  himself  desires 
to  conceal  or  does  not  avow  ;  that  his  anonymous,  hasty, 
or  casual  performances  should  pass  without  challenge 
from  any  quarter ;  that,  in  short,  the  worid  has  a  right 
to  know  and  notice  only  such  of  his  productions  as  are 
written  for  reputation  and  not  for  bread. 

Tet  tm  can  scarcely  be  a  sound  opinion.  Were  it 
strictly  to  ^e  followed,  literary  history  would  no  longer 
possess  its  ^tml^est  interest  We  should  lose  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  progress 
of  mind  in  its  advances  to  perfection ;  of  knowing  its 
labours  and  struggles  on  the  path  to  eminence ;  what 
small  objects  were  accomplished  before  great  ones  were 
attempted;  what  sul^ts  employed  the  pen  or  the 
thoughts  of  a  distinguished  writer  at  a  particuiar  ^fN>eh 


of  his  caraer ;  and  aspuiaf  thon^  obsews  wortk  vosid 
lose  the  benefit  derived  fi^m  tradiing  their  great  nedc* 
cessoni  in  the  road  to  distinction,  and  want  the  beit 
stimulus  to  pursue  their  example,  by  leamug  not  to  de- 
spair— for  that  fame  is  rarely  tiie  result  of  a  moment,  or 
of  diance,  but  of  time  and  industry.  The  pride  of 
authors  is  something  like  that  of  beauties;  it  mty  indaca 
them  to  wish  to  be  seen  only  in  their  finished  worb,  m 
the  latter  prefer  being  exhibited  in  ftill  drees,  wbee 
tricked  out  for  show  or  conquest:  but  those  they  would 
influence,  or  subdue,  have  a  right  to  mors  iotimtte  ie> 
quaintance,and  must  not  be  thought  impertinently  conoa 
in  seeking  it  There  is  a  youth  in  authorebip,  is  is 
life ;  and  we  would  enquire  whether  the  period  of  io. 
maturity  has  been  idly  or  laboriously  spent  It  b  not 
necessary  we  should  approve  the  species  of  labour  pa^ 
sued,  but  we  like  to  know  what  was  the  employnentof 
the  labourer. 

His  characteristic  address  in  propitiating  the  ftvoor  of 
the  reader,  is  displayed  in  the  recommendatory  notice. 

«  Biography  has,  ever  since  the  days  of  Plutarch,  bea 
considered  as  the  most  useful  manner  of  writiog,  not 
only  from  the  pleasure  it  affi>rds  the  imagination,  hot  fino 
the  instruction  it  artfully  and  unexpectedly  conveji  te 
the  understanding.  It  fumbhes  us  with  an  oppoitoni^ 
of  giving  advice  fireely  and  without  o&nce.  It  ootooljr 
removes  the  dryness  and  dogmatical  air  of  preeept,  bet 
sets  persons,  actions,  and  their  consequences,  before » 
in  the  most  striking  manner  ;  and  by  that  means  tan 
even  precept  into  example. 

«Tbe  perversenees,  folly,  and  pride  of  men,  teMon 
suffer  advice  given  in  the  common  manner  to  be  eflectoiL 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  though  there  io  ao 
action  in  life  that  requires  greater  delicacy,  yet  few  era 
conducted  with  less.  The  advice  of  parents  and  pre- 
ceptors is  generally  given  in  an  austere  and  autboritatiT» 
manner,  which  destroys  the  feelings  of  aflbctioD ;  and 
that  of  friends,  by  being  firequently  mixed  with  asperity 
and  reproof,  seems  rather  calculated  to  exalt  their  owe 
wisdom  than  to  amend  our  lives,  and  has  too  mueh  tlw 
appearance  of  a  triumph  over  our  defects. 

•*  Counsels,  therefore,  as  well  as  complimenti,  are  beit 
conveyed  in  an  indirect  and  oblique  manner;  and  tlw 
renders  biography,  as  well  as  foble,  a  most  conveDieat 
vehicle  for  instruction.  An  ingenious  gentlemin  wm 
asked,  what  was  the  best  lesson  for  jouth  1  He  answered, 
The  JUfe  of  a  good  man.  Being  again  asked  what  was 
the  next  besti  replied.  The  Life  of  a  bad  one.  The 
first  would  make  him  in  love  with  virtue,  and  teaeh  bis 
how  to  conduct  himself  through  life,  so  as  to  become  as 
ornament  to  society  and  a  blessing  to  his  familjaDd 
friend*— and  the  last  would  point  out  the  hatefal  and 
horrid  consequences  of  vice,  and  make  him  carefbi  to 
avoid  those  actions  which  appeared  so  detestable  ia 
others." 

The  same  day  that  introduced  Plutarch,  brought  forth, 
in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  as  the  newsp^rs  aoDODiieed, 
«  The  Citizen  of  the  Worid ;  or.  Letters  from  a  Cbineao 
Philosopher  residing  in  London,  to  bis  firieoda  in  ^ 
East  Printed  for  the  Author,"  The  only  intimatioa 
of  a  similar  kind  attached  to  any  of  his  publicetioBL 
Newbery  may  have  at  first  declined  republishing  what 
had  sufficiently  answered  his  purpose  in  the  Ledger;  bat 
when  about  to  issue  from  the  press,  he  appears,  from  iba 
following,  either  to  have  become  the  purchaaer,  orlo 
have  paid  up  an  outstanding  account  ts  the  old,  notiha 
new  title,  is  employed.  The  whole  amount  given,  doca 
not  appear. 

«  Received  of  Mr.  Newbery  &v€  guineas,  which,  with 
what  I  have  received  at  different  times  before,  » ^°  ^ 
for  the  copy  of  the  Chinese  Letters,  as  witness  my  head. 

«  OuTin  GoLDSXITfl* 

"March  6, 1762." 

The  relinquishment  of  the  original  designation,  Cbi* 
nese  Letters,  which  was  applied,  as  it  would  ssem,  rather 
by  others  than  by  the  author,  as  it  is  assunted  rather  »y 
the  editor  than  by  him,  arose  probably  from  a  produdwi 
of  the  Marquis  D'Argens,  translated  mto  English,  1741, 
being  extent,  under  the  same  title ;  a  ooiocideoce  m^ 
wise  to  be  remarked  of  two  other  woriis  indebted  to  W 
pen,  "The  Bee."  and  the  « BriUsh  Msgarine."  both rf 
which  names  had  been  previously  used  for  popular  com- 
pilations. The  idea  commonly  implied  by  the  deaigna- 
tion  now  assumed  for  the  volumes,  that  of  a  ptf>on  ae 
Attached,  or  to  indlfierant  to  all  countiiss  is  to  r^  P^ 
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fietttir  preferenoe  to  none,  b  nodeed  widi  approbation  tn 
nore  tinn  one  passage  in  his  Essays.  «  Among  all  the 
ftiBoas  sayings  of  antiqciity,''  be  writes,  in  tbe  British 
Msganne,  «<  there  is  none  that  does  greater  honoor  to  the 
aothor,  or  aflbrds  greater  pleasure  to  tbe  reader  (at  least 
if  be  be  a  person  of  a  generous  and  benevolent  heart,) 
^lan  that  (^  the  philosopher,  who,  being  asked  what 
eonntrymsn  he  was,  replied,  <  A  Citizen  of  the  World.'" 
And  sgain,  "  I  mast  own  I  should  prefer  the  title  of  the 
snd«it  philosopher,  namely,  a  Citizen  of  the  World,  to 
that  of  an  Englishman,  a  Frenehman,  a  European,  or  to 
any  other  appellation  whatever.** 

Philosophical  fallacies,  equally  specious  and  quite  as 
unsound  as  this,  have  been  often  adopted  by  men  who 
knew  better ;  misled  for  the  moment  by  insoffident  eon- 
sideratioa,  the  pretension  of  a  character  imposing  in 
name,  to  the  ignorant,  or  posribly  deceived  by  real  be- 
nevolence of  disposition.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
any  who  advanced  the  opinions  just  quoted  really  be- 
lieved in  their  justness :  the  common  feelings  of  human 
Datore  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  theory,  and  the 
fint  practical  effort  we  are  called  upon  to  make,  of  be- 
nevolence, for  instsnce,  or  preference  in  any  way,  shows 
its  insufficient  foundation.  It  can  scarcely  be  true,  that 
any  person  exists  who  has  no  preference  of  country — 
said  if  true,  not  perhaps  very  creditable  to  him  who 
avows  it.  Providence  seems  to  have  ordeied  that  our 
affisctions  move  within  certain  circles — ^first,  our  &mily — 
second,  our  neighbourhood — and  thirdly,  our  country, — 
and  no  great  good  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  forget- 
ting either  of  these,  our  natural  and  proper  care,  to  as- 
sume His  province,  in  extending  equal  attachment  to 
places  and  persons  of  whom  we  can  know  little.  It  may 
be  tme,  that  an  individual  does  not  prefer  his  native  land, 
bat  an  lands  cannot  be  equally  indifferent  If  we  totally 
disconnect  from  our  minds  the  tie  of  country,  we  may  do 
the  same  vnth  that  of  kindred ;  and,  advancing  a  step 
fiirther  in  heartless  philosophy,  proceed  to  sever  all  the 
links  of  humsn  connection.  That  benevolence  which  is 
so  general  and  indiscriminate  as  to  affect  to  embrace  all 
mankind,  is  commonly  to  be  suspected.  It  is  seldom 
seen  exerted  where  most-  wanted—that  is,  in  the  active 
aid  of  individuals  composing  the  community,  for  which 
regard  is  professed  in  the  gross :  like  a  small  portion  of 
manore  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  soil,  the  fructifying 
power  is  lost — it  wants  concentration.  Such  philosophy 
is  indeed  but  a  shadow,  which,  in  pursuing,  may  deprive 
OS  of  the  substance  of  much  practical  good ;  its  tendency 
is  to  loosen  what  may  be  called  the  local,  yet  powerful 
and  kindlier,  affections  of  our  nature. 

Besides  the  letters  printed  in  the  newspaper  series, 
other  papers  deemed  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
which  had  appeared  either  in  a  diffisrent  form  or  in  other 
pabiications,  were  introduced  into  the  volumes,  in  order, 
as  it  vras  avowed,  to  make  the  work  more  perfect.  Tlius, 
No.  108,  The  Advantages  of  sendung  a  Traveller  into 
Asia,  to  bring  back  the  useful  Knowledge  of  that  Coun- 
try, No.  116,  On  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  a 
fe^  more,  are  from  the  Ledger ;  No.  117,  A  City  Night- 
piece,  from  the  Bee ;  No.  1 19,  The  Distresses  of  a  Com- 
mon Soldier,  from  the  British  Magazine ;  and  there  are 
others  taken  from  the  newspaper,  during  the  year  1761. 
Several,  where  the  subjects  appeared  to  be  connected, 
were  transposed,  on  republication,  from  the  places  in 
whidi  they  originally  stood  in  the  series,  and  a  few  were 
added  wholly  new. 

No  aid  seems  to  have  been  given  him  by  the  contribu- 
tioos  of  others,  and  indeed  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  fact  in  the  progress  of  the  letters,  although  a  con- 
trary belief  prevailed  at  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  British 
Magazine — and  it  exhibits  some  disregard  for  the  com- 
toon  arts  of  literary  puffing,  that,  in  a  publication  with 
which  he  was  connected,  no  more  fevooreble  or  extended 
criti^Bm  appeared — it  is  laconically  characterised,  "Light, 
agreeable  summer  reading,  partly  original,  partly  bor^ 
rovred."  A  similar  impression  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
qaalified  terms  used  in  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  in  May,  1766 :  **  The  greater  part  of  this  work 
waa  written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith."  The  error,  in  both  in- 
ataiicea,  of  giving  him  credit  for  the  authorship  only  in 
part,  arose  from  having  reclaimed  bis  labouri  from  other 
qoarters,  without  the  critics  who  had  seen  them  there 
being  aware  of  his  right  of  appropriation.  The  publisher 
•t  length  thought  it  necessary  to  intimate,  in  one  of  his' 
anooanoements,  that  all  were  the  ofipring  of  one  author: 
<*  Thaae  volomes  contain  all  those  Chinese  Letters  which 
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gave  80  mooh  pleasure  and  satisfeetion  in  the  Public 
Ledger,  together  with  such  originals  as  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  author's  design." 

The  fbrtune  of  books,  as  indicative  of  poblio  negli- 
gence or  caprice,  has  oflten  been  the  subject  of  remark; 
and  this  edition  of  one,  popular  in  its  first  form,  and 
ever  since  admitted  to  possess  all  the  qualities  desewing 
of  fkvour,  may  be  instanced,  among  others.  It  did  not 
sell  in  the  manner  expected,  either  from  the  change  of 
title#rendering  it  less  generally  known,  or  from  wanting 
the  countenance  of  an  approved  name.  No  intimation 
of  a  second  impression  appears,  so  late  as  May,  1766, 
when  the  name  of  the  author,  then  rendered  popular  by 
the  success  of  the  Traveller,  was  used,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  first;  and  a  third  edition  did  not  come  out 
until  about  1780.  While  neglected  at  home,  however, 
the  Citizen  of  the  World  found  fkvour  abroad.  A  French 
translation,  by  M.  Poivre,  who  sent  Goldsmith  a  copy,  in 
addition  to  a  very  complimentary  letter,  which  disap* 
peared  among  others  of  his  papers,  after  death,  came  out 
in  1763,  and  in  three  years  passed  through  four  editions 
in  that  country. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  another  effi>rt  of  industry  in 
the  service  of  the  booksellers  is  known  by  the  following 
acknowledgment : 

<•  Received  two  guineas  of  Mr.  Newbeiy,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  English  History. 

**  OUVSB.   GOLDSSCITH. 

"July  7th,  1762." 

A  second  memorandum  gives  him  credit,  among  other 
copies,  though  without  a  price  affixed,  for  <*  79  leaves  of 
the  History  of  England.''  Attentive  examination  among 
the  publications  of  the  day  has  probably  ascertained  the 
exact  nature  of  this  historical  fragment,  which  was  of  no 
value,  and  therefore  not  necessary  to  rescue  from  obli- 
vion. A  school-book,  a  Hirtory  of  England  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  had  been  published  as  joint  pro- 
perty, by  several  booksellers,  and  proving  successful, 
additions  were  thought  necessary  to  raise  it  still  further 
in  estimation.  An  announcement,  of  September  28,  has 
this  notice  affixed :  **  Tbe  eleventh  edition,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  five  sheets,  containing  the  long  and  glorious 
reign  of  our  late  most  glorious  sovereign,  George  the 
Second,  to  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty."  The 
five  sheets  thus  added  would  amount,  within  one,  to  the 
exact  number  of  pages,  or  as  it  is  written,  leaves,  noted 
in  the  publisher's  account 

In  the  summer  of  1762  he  visited  Bath  ;  partly  for 
the  restoration  of  health,  partly  it  is  said  by  desire  of 
Newbery,  in  order  to  add  to  a  ^all  stodL  of  materials 
already  collected  and  shaped  into  form  for  a  new  publi- 
cation,— an  account  of  the  well  known  Beau  Nash, 
master  of  the  ceremonies  there,  who  had  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  after  a  long  tenure  of  office,  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

It  is  not  often  that  gentlemen  of  this  profession  make 
claims  upon  the  biographer.  Necessity  could  be  the 
sole  inducement  to  the  undertaking,  for  of  such  a  per^ 
son  what  more  could  be  said  than  a  newspaper  paragraph 
might  tell  1  But  Nash  possessed  a  species  of  conven- 
tional celebrity  that  rendered  him  not  only  an  object  of 
general  notice  and  conversation,  but  made  him  the  first 
of  his  class  who  have  figured  in  this  country.  In  the 
mingled  charactera  of  gamester,  (said  indeed  to  be  a 
generous  one,)  beau,  a  man  of  pleasure,  reputed  wit,  and 
the  king,  as  he  was  called,  or  improver  if  not  founder,  of 
a  favourite  scene  of  summer  resort  for  tho  wealthy  and 
the  feshionable,  the  invalid  and  the  idle,  he  was  known 
personally  or  by  name  to  most  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
Fame  therefore  would  seem  to  appertain  not  solely  to 
the  able  or  the  great.  To  gratify  curiosity  respecting 
one  so  much  talked  of,  who  retained  his  sway  to  a  patri- 
archal age,  there  appeared,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1762,  «  The  Life  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.,  late  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  at  Bath.  Extracted  principally  from  his 
original.  Papers. 

« Non  ego  paucis 

Offisudar  maculis.  Hon." 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  stories  told  of  this 
gentleman,  some  address  was  required  to  make  out  a 
respectable  volume,  the  facts  communicated  being  few, 
and  even  these  considered  to  be  in  want  of  a  guarantee 
of  authenticity,  which  the  publisher  found  it  expedient 
to  give.    **  We  have  the  permission  of  George  Scott, 


Esq.  (who  kindly  undertook  to  settle  the  afiaira  of  Mr. 
Nash  for  the  benefit  of  his  fkmily  and  crediton,)  to  as- 
sure the  public  that  all  the  papera  found  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Nash,  which  any  way  lespeded  his  life,  and 
were  thought  interesting  to  the  publie,  were  coamiuni- 
cated  to  the  editor  of  this  volume ;  so  that  the  reader 
will  at  least  have  the  aatis&etion  of  perusing  an  account 
that  is  genuine,  and  not  the  work  of  imagination,  as 
biographioal  writings  too  commonly  are." 

Among  the  papera  thus  said  to  be  given,  is  a  long 
communication  on  the  destructive  vice  of  gaming,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  correspondent  of  Nash,  but 
more  probably  by  the  editor,  whose  admooitiotts  on  the 
subject  are  impressive;  one  or  two  more  lettera  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Pope ;  and  the  history  of 
a  young  lady  apparently  well  known  at  that  time,  who 
terminated  a  life  somewhat  equivocal  by  suidde.  The 
reflections  are  numerous  and  ingenious ;  said  indeed  to 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  a  book,  tbe  whole  of  which 
indicated  a  practised  hand.  By  some  it  was  said  to  have 
been  written  in  imitation  of  Johnson's  Lifo  of  Savage ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  other  trace  or  resemblance  than 
that  Goldsmith,  like  Johnson,  tried  how  much  couM  be 
made  out  of  slender  materials  by  a  skilful  workman* 
Savage  however  was  a  poet  whose  writings,  imprudences, 
and  birth,  afibrded  themes  to  discuss,  follies  to  lament, 
and  misfortunes  to  commiserate :  Nash  could  but  boast 
of  being  a  mere  arbiter  ineptiarum,  whose  highest  eflbrt 
of  mind  was  a  jest,  and  engaged  in  occupations  too 
trifling  for  serious  description.  With  such  opposite 
subjects  to  treat,  no  competition  could  exist  between 
the  authora.  By  a  memorandum  among  Newbery's 
papera,  it  appeara  that  Johnson  had  curiosity  enough  to 
purchase  the  book,  though  we  have  no  record  of  his 
opinion;  and  eariy  in  December  it  reached  a  second 
edition. 

Among  his  critics  was  Lloyd,  then  editor  of  the  St. 
James's  Magazine,  who  thus  adverts  to  its  want  of  inci- 
dent :  *<  If  the  good-natured  editor  did  not  step  in  upon 
all  occasions,  the  public  must  have  been  contented  with 
a  pamphlet  instead  of  a  book." 

But  an  imputation  contained  in  the  volume  upon 
Quin,  the  actor,  who  had  retired  from  the  stage  and  re- 
sided in  Bath,  formed  the  subject  of  sharper  strictures, 
either  from  the  pen  of  the  critic  or  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents. Among  the  alleged  papera  a{  Nash  was 
found  a  letter,  wretchedly  spelt,  said  to  be  written  by 
Quin  to  a  nobleman,  soliciting  his  assistance  in  the  de- 
sign of  supplanting  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  his 
situation,  which  letter,  through  some  means,  had  been 
communicated  to  the  object  of  the  supposed  plot  by  be- 
ing found  in  his  possession ;  it  was  no  doubt  one  of  those 
vulgar  decepticms  called  a  hoax,  played  off  upon  Nash 
as  a  source  of  annoyance,  for,  though  aged  and  irritablo, 
he  was  still  assuming  and  vain.  In  the  Magazine,  in- 
stead of  being  view^  in  this  light,  it  was  dwelt  upon  as 
a  calumny  of  the  biographer  upon  the  actor ;  and,  in 
addition  to  other  animadversions,  produced  an  epigram 
rather  more  abusive  than  severe,  which,  as  the  war  of 
wits  forms  a  fruitful  source  of  amusement  to  all  but  the 
combatants,  is  subjoined  for  that  of  the  reader.* 

His  own  estimate  oi  the  value  of  his  laboun,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  preface  and  introductory  remarks,  is  suffi- 
ciently moderate:  they  exhibit  his  usual  ingenuity  in 
making  a  graceful  apology  for  introducing  what  he  knew 
to  be  a  trifling  subject.  Few  who  now  read  this  volume, 
and  It  is  sometimes  taken  up  by  such  as  seareb  for  anec- 
dotes of  the  past  age,-|-  are  aware  of  Goldsmith  being 

•  **  To  the  Editor  of  JfiuKe  Ufe. 

•'  Think'st  tbou  that  Quin,  whose  parts  and  wit 

Might  any  station  grace. 
Could  e'en  such  ribald  stuff  have  writ, 

Or  wished  for  Nash's  place  t 

<«  With  scorn  we  read  tby  senseless  trash. 

And  see  thy  toothless  grin. 
For  Quin  no  more  could  sink  to  Nash, 

Than  thou  canst  rise  to  Quin." 

f  The  subject  was  lately  dramatised  with  some  degree 
of  success  by  Mr.  Jerrold :  he  was  not  aware  probably 
of  the  authority  to  whom  he  was  obliged.  A  book  ap- 
peared a  year  or  two  after  the  Life,  called  ^  Nash's 
Jests,"  in  which  Goldsmith  had  no  share.  The  com- 
piler, from  a  memorandum  of  Newbery,  seems  to  have 
been  Mr.  GrifiSth  Jones. 
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the  author ;  the  fact,  though  known  soon  alter  publica- 
tion^  and  mentioned  by  cotemppraries,  leemB,  like  others 
of  his  labours,  to  be  nearly  obliterated  from  recollection. 
Five  weeks  are  reported  to  have  been  spent  on  the  com- 
position ;  and  if  we  consider  the  ingenuity  demanded  to 
make  a  readable  book  on  such  a  subject^  and  the  trouble 
of  even  transciibing  two  hundred  and  forty  octavo 
pages,  he  would  appear  by  the  following  to  have  been 
very  poorly  remunerated.  By  the  date,  it  seems  to  have 
been  given  in  advance. 

<«  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery,  at  different  times,  and 
for  which  gave  receipts,  fourteen  guineas,  which  is  in 
full  for  the  copy  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Nash. 

**  OLITim   GOLDSXITH. 

«  March  5,  1762." 

By  the  preceding  account,  we  discover  that  he  did  not 
want  diligence ;  and  as  much  of  his  future  life  exhibits 
similar  struggles  of  labour  with  necessity,  the  accusa- 
tion of  idleness,  sometimes  urged  against  him,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  undeserved.  A  charge  of  this  kind  applied 
to  a  literary  man,  and  it  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence, 
is  not  always  easy,  however  unjust  it  may  be  in  itself,  to 
rebut  His  moments  of  relaxation  commonly  admit  of 
general  notice ;  while  those  of  study,  of  intense,  per- 
haps, and  long-continued  meditation,  are  necessarily  un- 
seen; the  amusement  of  an  hour  by  such  as  judge 
hastily,  may  be  exaggerated  into  the  negligence  of  a 
day ;  and  those  to  whom  he  has  incurred  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation, and  wIm)  impatiently  look  for  repayment,  are 
prone  perhaps  to  consider  as  an  idler  him  who  is  simply 
a  debtor.  Yet  mental  labour,  as  much  more  exhausting 
than  bodily,  requires  proportionate  indulgence ;  the  rest 
of  a  night  fits  the  labourer  or  mechanic  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  following  day ;  but  months  may  be  requisite 
to  restore  tone  and  vigour  to  tbe  mind  exhausted  in  the 
completion  of  a  literary  performance. 

The  illness  alluded  to  in  the  note  regarding  Plutarch, 
and  other  attacks  which  it  appears  he  had  previously  ex- 
perienced, arose  from  a  painful  disease  brought  on  by 
constant  application  to  his  desk.  To  escape  this  drudgery, 
short  excursions  were  made  into  the  country  when- 
ever an  interval  of  leisure  permitted:  Tunbridge  and 
Bath  were  among  his  favourite  places  of  resort ;  and 
sometimes  lodgings  were  taken  a  short  distance  from 
London,  where,  when  not  required  for  the  necessaiy 
duty  of  correctiug  the  press,  he  could  work  undisturbed 
for  short  periods.  One  of  these,  in  1760  and  1761,  was 
remembered  to  be  in  the  village  of  Orpington  in  Kent, 
where  some  lines,  said  to  be  written  on  the  window  of 
a  cottage  he  frequented,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Bri- 
tish Magazine,  were,  it  cannot  now  be  known  with  what 
truth,  attributed  to  him. 

«  Stay,  traveller ;  and  though  within 
Nor  gold  nor  glittering  gems  are  seen. 

To  strike  the  ravrshM  eye, 
Yet  enter,  and  thy  well-pleased  mind 
Beneath  this  humble  roof  shall  find, 

What  gold  can  never  buy. 
Within  this  solitary  cell, 
Cahn  thought  and  sweet  contentment  dwell, 

Parents  of  bliss  sincere : 
Peace  spreads  abroad  her  balmy  wings. 
And,  banish'd  from  the  courts  of  kings. 

Has  fixed  her  mansion  here." 

A  similar  effusion  of  his  genius  or  whim  was  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  as  having  been 
left  at  a  village  inn  when  traveling  in  Leicestershire,  but 
the  name  of  the  place  as  well  as  the  lines  were  for- 
gotten. 

A  translation  of  tbe  works  of  Voltaire,  commenced  in 
1761,  and  continued  monthly  for  about  two  years,  under 
the  names  of  Smollett,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francklin,  and 
others,  and  of  which  Newbery  was  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors, was  supposed  to  have  given  occasional  occupation 
to  Goldsmith.  No  proof  of  this  however  has  been 
found  :  the  papers  of  that  publisher  state  the  price  paid 
for  the  translation  to  be  two  guineas  per  sheet ;  and  in 
giving  the  expenses  of  each  volume  for  the  information 
of  the  partners,  the  entry  simply  is,  without  giving 
names,  **  Author  JC25 ;"  varying,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  volume,  to  £26  and  £27.  Tbe  work  is  still  met 
with  in  the  shops,  and  a  slight  ins])ection  sufficiently 
proves  he  did  not  write  the  preface,  which  is  deficient 
in  the  usual  characteristics  of  bis  manner.  The  writings 
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of  such  an  author  as  Voltaire  were  probably  thought 
capable  of  recommending  themselves. 

A  more  certain  depository  of  his  occasional  contribu- 
tions appears  to  have  been  another  monthly  publication 
of  Newbery,  »The  Christian's  Magazine,"  edited  at 
this  time  or  soon  afterward  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd, 
several  of  whose  letters  connected  with  it  are  still  in 
existence.  What  description  of  pieces  were  supplied 
by  him  at  this  time  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
probably  moral  stories  and  serious  essays  appropriate  to 
the  work ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  furnished  two  or 
more  translations,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper 
place.  Grifiith  Jones,  it  appears,  compiled  the  monthly 
compendium  of  miscellaneous  intelligence  for  the  very 
moderate  remuneration  of  a  guinea  each  number. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  contemplated  a  popu- 
lar compilation  on  Philosophy,  induced  by  the  persua- 
sions of  his  indefatigable  employer,  who  perceived  that 
such  works,  when  tolerably  well  executed,  found  a  ready 
reception  from  the  enquiring  spirit  of  the  age.  He  had 
previously  revised,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  some  works 
on  this  subject  by  Martin,  a  philosophical  instriiment 
maker  of  Fleet  street ;  and  theugh  necessarily  deficient 
in  practical  acquaintance  with  such  subjects,  conceived 
himself,  theoretically  at  least,  not  uninformed.  The  chief 
facts  were  meant  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  recent  and 
competent  sources,  while  much  was  anticipated  in  de- 
scription and  mode  of  arrangement  from  the  taste  and 
genius  of  the  compiler.  To  prepare  for  the  undertaking, 
a  course  of  philosophical  reading  was  commenced,  and 
various  additions  made  to  his  library  with  the  same  view, 
so  that  however  defective  such  cheap  compendiums  of 
knowledge  may  be,  more  diligence  is  often  used  in  the 
getting  them  up  than  their  compilers  received  credit  for 
from  tbe  learned.  The  fruits  of  these  studies  will  be 
hereafter  noticed ;  for  the  present  they  made  little  pro- 
gress in  consequence  of  other  and  more  attractive  employ- 
ment of  an  historical  nature.  Newbery's  memorandum 
of  tbe  books  now  supplied  to  him  in  order  to  furnish 
part  of  the  necessary  information  is  as  follows : — 

"JVov.  25,  1762. 

«  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
1  Martin's  Philosophy,  3  vols.  8vo. 
1  Kiefs  Introduction. 
1  Maoquart's  Chemistry,  3  vols.     French. 
1  Encyclopffidia,  8  vob.  folio.     French. 
]  Chinese  Letters.     French. 
1  Persian  ditto. 

1  Pemberton*s  View  of  Newton's  Philosophy. 
1  Hale's  Vegetable  Statics,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  4to. 
1  Buffon's  Natural  History,  9  vols.  4to. 
1  The  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  3  vols. 

8vo.   Edinburgh." 

Ready  as  we  find  him  upon  such  a  variety  of  subjects, 
it  may  be  doubted  considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
literature  was  then  remunerated,  whether  the  amount  of 
money  received  formed  even  a  tolerable  income.  He 
boasted  on  one  occasion  of  being  able  to  make  four 
guineas  by  the  labour  of  a  day :  this  may  have  been 
true,  as  such  sums  were  occasionally  paid  for  prefaces 
and  introductions  that  might  have  been  thrown  off  with- 
in that  time.  Authors  perhaps  desire,  even  when  not 
strictly  authorised  by  fact,  to  have  the  reputation  of  large 
sums  affixed  to  their  productions ;  and  the  desire  is  not 
less  strong  in  those  of  the  present  day  than  in  tbe  past 
Publishers  likewi.<e  form  an  interested  party  in  such 
statements,  for  while  the  vanity  of  the  one  is  flattered, 
tbe  property  of  the  other  is  thought  to  be  enhanced,  as 
that  is  necessarily  inferred  to  be  good,  the  cost  of  which 
has  been  great.  Yet  if  these  representations  were  al- 
Wfiys  correct,  we  should  scarcely  find  those  who  affi)rd 
currency  to  such  rumours  furnishing  proofs  in  their 
conduct,  or  their  complaints  of  frequently  suffering  un- 
der the  evils  of  an  unprofitable  profession. 

It  may  be  a  source  of  curiosity,  therefore,  to  trace  his 
income  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  during  this  year  of 
acknowledged  industry.  The  pamphlet  on  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost,  as  appears,  was  three  guineas ;  the  hbtory 
of  Mecklenburgh,  if  he  wore  actually  tbe  author,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  other  works,  at 
twenty  pounds;  revising  the  Art  of  Poetry,  ten  pounds; 
seven  volumes  of  Plutarch,  forty-five  pounds;  Citi- 
zen of  the  World,  probably  ten  or  fifteen  pounds ;  five 


sheets  of  the  History  of  England,  two  guineas ;  Life  of 
Nash,  fourteen  guineas ;  occasional  pieces,  soch  as  esnyt, 
prefaces,  and  criticisms,  perhaps  twenty  pounds,  making 
together  leas  than  one  hundred  and  tweoty  pooadi. 
When  we  consider  the  time  required  for  these  vtnooi 
works,  it  is  not  probable  he  could  have  written  any  thins 
of  moment  for  another  publisher ;  and  then  is  buie 
doubt,  as  we  find  in  the  instance  of  CoUyer,  that  be  oo 
casionally  paid  for  assistance.  With  this  deductioD  froa 
small  means,  there  might  still  be  something  lefl  for  t 
strict  economist,  though  little  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
literature ;  and  in  all  the  labours  of  the  year  there  wai 
nothing  conducive  in  any  degree  to  fiiqie.  Yet,  without 
some  latent  hope  of  futurity  having  better  proipecU  in 
store,  the  vague  though  encouraging  impression  thtt,  it 
a  more  favourable  moment,  genius  would  take  wiog  in 
nobler  and  more  enduring  flights,  who  would  deroie 
himself  to  drudgery  like  this,  at  once  constant,  loUtaiy, 
and  ill-requited  1 

Occasionally  we  find  him  mingling  in  scenes  of 
amusement,  or  pursuing;  obj^ts  of  popular  curiotitj; 
frequently,  as  ^e  .may  believe  from  bis  remarks,  in  or- 
der to  turn  them  in  some  way  to  account  One  of  these, 
in  tbe  summer  of  1762,  was  tbe  Cherokee  cbie^  thea 
in  London,  and  sought  after  eagerly  by  tbe  ioquidtiTe 
and  idle,  a  visit  to  whom  gave  origin  lo  a  komoroui 
stoiy  told  by  Derrick,  well  known  by  his  poems  and  le(> 
ters,  and  once  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath.  Having 
made  a  present  of  some  trifle  to  one  of  the  Iadiu» 
during  the  interview,  tbe  latter,  delighted  with  the  gift, 
and  remembering  one  of  the  European  modes  of  en- 
dearment, stooped  and  embraced  Goldsmith  with  so  nodi 
cordiality  as  to  leave  behind  part  of  the  red  ochre,  with 
which  he  was  plentifully  bedaubed,  upon  his  fiKe,  and 
being  seen  in  this  state  was  teased  by  the  wags  of  hit 
acquaintance  with  using  rou^e. 

The  philosophical  use  made  of  this  interview  exhibiti 
the  readiness  with  which  a  trifling  incident  is  turned  to 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  one  of  the  leading  psssou 
of  human  nature,  whether  civilised  or  savage,--the  de- 
sire for  dress  and  ornament  *<  I  remember,"  he  nji, 
**  when  the  Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  that  I  hive 
waited  for  three  hours  during  the  time  they  were  drc» 
ing.  They  never  would  venture  to  make  their  appnr- 
ance  till  they  had  gone  through  the  tedious  ceremonia 
of  the  toilet:  they  had  their  boxes  of  oil  and  ochie,  ibeir 
fat  and  their  perfumes,  like  the  most  effenuoate  beao, 
and  generally  took  up  four  hours  in  dressing  before  tbey 
considered  themselves  as  fit  to  be  seen.  We  muA  sot 
therefore  consider  delicacy  in  point  of  dress  as  a  maik 
of  refinement,  since  savages  are  much  more  diflicalt  in 
this  particular  than  the  most  fashionable  or  tiwdiy 
European.  The  more  barbarous  the  people,  tbe  foDdir 
of  finery."* 

One  of  the  scenes  whither  he  waie  led,  for  oeeasioul 
amusement  more  perhaps  than  it  was  voluntarily  sought, 
was  the  well-known  debating  society  of  the  Robia  Hood, 
held  at  a  house  of  that  name  in  Butcher  Row,  whither 
it  had  been  removed  from  the  Essex  Head,  in  Efliex 
street,  in  the  Strand,  about  1747.  The  payment  of  ax- 
pence  formed  the  only  requisite  for  admission,  three  balf^ 
pence  of  which  were  said  to  be  put  apart  for  porpoM 
of  charity.  Monday  evening  was  the  period  of  a»«<- 
ing:  the  annual  number  of  visiters  averaged  about 
5000:  a  gilt  chair  indicated  the  presiding  aothoci^; 
and  all  questions,  not  excepting  religion  and  politic, 
were  open  to  discussion  on  bekig  previously  eoterpd  io 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  privilege  on  topiei 
on  which  men  never  have,  and  probably  never  will  agf^ 


ever  open  to  refutation,  and  they  were  refuted  and  hiw 
always  been  refuted  as  often  as  advanced,  produced  in* 
jury  to  the  minds  of  the  class  of  persons,  frequent^ 
illiterate  or  half-informed,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  auditors.  In  poisons  of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the 
body,  the  antidote  cannot  wholly  eradicate  the  evil;  •» 
the  wise  will  not  willingly  expose  themselves  to  the  one 
in  order  to  test  the  eflicacj  of  the  other.  At  length 
these  discussions  were  pronounced  by  many  penooi  • 
public  nuisance;  and  several  of  the  clergy,  smoog 
whom  was  the  eminent  Mr.  Romaine,  thought  pr<^  ^ 
stigmatise  them  in  their  addresses  from  the  pulpit 
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The  ptwidant,  wlio  is  Mid  to  hare  ebecked  this  spirit 
when  in  his  power,  was  e  Mr.  Caleb  Jeaeocke,  who 
wnXfd  the  trades  of  baker  and  aocomptant ;  and  being 
pnsiesBnl  of  oeosiderable  native  acnteness  and  vigonr  of 
wad,  a  smattering  of  knowledge  on  popular  topics,  and 
hkr  charaeter,  promised  by  the  earlj  tenare  and  long 
possession  of  amhority,  and  his  superiority  over  othera 
in  his  own  station  in  hie,  to  beeome  perpetual  dietator. 
He  was  fend  of  the  office,  though  gratoitous ;  had  saffi- 
dent  energy  of  charaeter  to  keep  his  motle^  aadienoe 
aometinies  in  order ;  and,  fireqaently  qaitting  the  charao- 
ler  of  moderator,  joined  in  the  discussion  in  order  to 
pvere  his  claim  to  power.  Here,  young  meo  attached  to 
the  Uberai  profeastons,  incipient  debaters,  and  others,  re- 
eorted  as  to  a  place  of  intellectual  exercise ;  sometimes 
Co  listen  to,  sometimes  to  answer,  the  **  eloquent  baker." 
it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Goldsmith,  alter 
hearing  him  give  utterance  to  a  train  of  strong  and  hi- 
genious  reasoning,  involuntarily  exclaimed,  *<  That  man 
was  meant  by  Nature  for  a  lord  chancelk>r."  A  witti- 
cism, BOW  stale  from  frequent  repetition,  is  said  to  have 
originated  on  this  occasion.  The  remark  was  addressed 
to  Derrick ;  who,  aAer  a  moment's  pause,  replied  in  al- 
hision  to  his  occupation,  **  No,  no,  not  so  high ;  he  was 
only  intended  for  master  pf  the  r^lU,**  He  became, 
however,  after  laying  down  his  hammer  as  President  of 
the  Hobin  Hood  Society,  a  magistrate,  and,  as  is  said,  a 
useful  one,  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

It  appears,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  account  of  this  de- 
bating aasem^lage  published  soon  afterward,  that  Gold- 
smith occasionally  took  part  in  the  discussions;  on  what 
aobieots  does  not  appear ;  but  from  a  degree  of  diffi- 
dence, which  rendered  him  easily  liable  to  be  discon- 
certed, we  may  believe  the  occasions  were  not  numerous. 
Among  notices  of  the  frequenters  of  the  meeting,  we 
find  the  following  fevourable  sketch  of  him  i^~ 

«  (Mr.  G**  d  •••  th.) 

**  A  man  of  learning  and  judgment :  author  of  *  An 
Enquiry  into  modern  Stale  of  Literature  in  Europe,' 
and  many  other  ingenioua  works ;  a  good  orator  and  a 
candid  disputant,  with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart. 
He  comes  but  seldom  to  the  society.'** 

One  of  the  strange  eharactera  among  whom  he  was 
thrown  here  and  in  other  places,  in  oonsequence  of  pro- 
fasaing  attachment  to  letters,  though  now  enjoying  a 
different  and  unenviable  notoriety,  was  Mr.  Peter  Annet 
He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  medicine, 
one  which  to  a  wise  and  reflecting  man  ofters  peculiar 
opportunities  of  viewing  in  the  structure  of  his  species 
abundant  evidence  of  the  power  and  gloiy  of  his  Cre- 
ator; but  which  by  the  shallow  and  presumptuous  is 
flometimes  made  a  source  of  doubt ;  because,  as  they 
find  matter  only  under  the  dissecting  knife,  and  not 
apirit,  they  are  tempted  to  conclude  its  existence  ques- 
tionable, or  in  other  words  countenance  materialism ;  a 
elaas  of  philoeophera  to  whom  the  description  oi  Burke, 
io  speaking  of  narrow-minded  politicians,  so  strongly 
applies ;  men  who  understand  and  value  nothing  *<  but 
what  tbey  can  measure  with  a  two-foot  rule,  what  they 
can  tell  upon  ten  fingen."  Annet  was  of  this  order ; 
and,  pushing  bis  doctrine  to  its  natural  results,  not  only 
profiessed  disbelief  of  Christianity,  but  exhibited  the  zeal 
of  a  fanatic  in  propagating  his  tenets.  He  had  but  few 
pretensions  to  literature,  and  wrote  nothing  which  de- 
aervee  to  be  remembered.  The  preas,  howevei*,  being 
made  the  medium  of  assailing  the  religion  of  bis  coun- 
try, the  law  interposed ;  and,  being  convicted  of  blas- 
phemy, he  was  sentenced  to  impri^nment  and  the 
pillory, — the  latter  being  twice  carried  into  execution 
toward  the  end  of  December,  1762. 

While  in  prison,  where  Archbishop  Seeker  relieved 
the  wants  of  the  man,  while  he  remonstrated  against  the 
tenets  of  the  unbeliever,  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
a  small  work  on  grammar.  When  finished,  Goldsmith 
waa  requested  to  recommend  it  to  Newbery,  which  was 
readily  done,  being  unobjectionable  in  its  nature ;  and, 
to  conclude  the  bargain  in  perw>n,  he  carried  the  book- 
Mller  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  A  sum  was  offered 
aomething  more  than  had  been  expected  by  the  author, 
who  out  of  gratitude  immediately  volunteered  a  dedica- 
tion, and,  as  a  further  "recommendation  of  the  work  in 
hie  own  opinion,  decided  to  put  his  name  for  it.    New- 
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bery,  for  obvious  reasons,  hesitate  to  accept  this  offinr ; 
the  author  strongly  reiterated  his  fancied  generosity; 
when  at  length  it  became  necessary  to  hint  that  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  subjected  to  the  pillory  for  insults 
to  the  religion  of  hb  country,  placed  in  the  title-page  of 
a  bock  chiefly  intended  for  youth,  would  eflbctually  mar 
its  circulation.  The  remark  roused  his  pride ;  in  vain 
the  force  of  the  objection  was  delicately  urged ;  he  be- 
came angry,  and  swore  that  no  bookseller,  who  vras 
ashamed  of  his  name,  should  have  a  book  of  his  to  pub- 
lish. The  reply  of-  the  latter  was,  that  he  had  some  re- 
putation to  lose,  if  Mr.  Annet  had  none ;  and,  wishing 
him  good  morning,  left  the  aelf-wiUed  author  to  find  an- 
other purchaser. 

Lloyd,  the  poet,  who  adds  another  to  the  list  of  those 
known  as  much  for  their  irregularities  as  their  genius, 
was  likewise  among  his  acquaintance :  it  is  said  to  have 
commenced  in  an  unusual  manner, — whether  previous 
to  the  criticism  on  Nash's  Life  is  doubtful ;  but  the  term 
*«  good-natured  editor,"  used  in  it,  implied  sufiident 
knowledge  of  his  person  or  character.  The  story  was 
told  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  warrants  the  propriety  of  the 
appellation  used  by  Lloyd  as  to  his  easiness  of  temper. 

While  sitting  in  the  Ch^iter  Coffee-house,  (voldsmith, 
who  had  been  recently  ill,  vras  accosted  by  a  stranger 
with  enquiries  after  hU  health ;  and  evincing  the  surprise 
and  hesitation  natural  on  the  occasion,  the  enquirer  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  himself!  "  Ton  vriU  pardon  my 
abruptness ;  my  name  is  Lloyd ;  you  are  Dr.  Goldsmith : 
as  literary  men,  familiar  to  each  other  by  name,  we  ought 
to  be  acquainted ;  and  as  I  have  a  few  friends  to  suppei 
here  this  evening,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany likewise  without  further  ceremony."  The  frank- 
ness of  the  invitation  to  a  man  of  social  propensities, 
insured  its  acceptance :  he  joined  the  party  composed 
chiefly  of  authors,  spent  an  agreeable  evening,  but  when 
about  to  depart  overheard  a  discussion  between  his  new 
friend  and  the  landlord,  who  seemed  perfectly  known  to 
each  other,  implying  that  the  one  could  not  at  that  mo- 
ment pay  the  reckoning  while  the  other  declined  to  give 
credit  The  generosity  of  Goldsmith  obviated  the  diffi- 
culty by  guaranteeing  the  debt,  which  he  eventually  paid, 
Lloyd,  who  had  long  lived  by  shifts  and  expedients,  caring 
nothing  further  about  the  matter. 

Another  deception  alleged  to  have  been  practised  upon 
him  is  of  a  date  shortly  anterior  to  this :  it  is  told  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  viewed  the  poet  as  he  did  Burke, 
with  no  feyonrable  eye,  and  even,  if  true,  indicates  rather 
simplicity  of  character,  a  good-natured  acquiescence  in 
what  he  did  not  stop  to  examine,  or  a  degree  of  delicacy 
in  charging  ignorance  or  imposture  upon  the  supposed 
musician,  than  total  ignorance  of  the  matter  in  discus- 
sion. We  may  at  least  question  the  correctness  of  the 
story  in  the  way  he  tells  it.  That  Goldsmith  had  some, 
though  possibly  slight,  knowledge  of  music  is  certain. 
Few  persons  of  any  education  blow  the  flute  for  a  series 
of  years  without  knowing  a  single  note ;  and  it  would 
only  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  firet  half  dozen 
in  the  stave,  to  perceive  the  imposition  attempted  by  his 
facetious  acquaintance.  Another  reason  for  doubt  ap- 
plies to  tame.  Roubiliac  died  after  an  illness  of  some 
duration,  early  in  January,  1763 ;  the  occurrence,  there- 
fore, must  have  taken  place,  if  at  all,  some  months  pre- 
viously, when  Goldsmith  was  perhaps  scarcely  of  con- 
sequence enough  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  or 
to  have  it  remembered  of  him  nearly  thirty  yeara  after- 
warda,  when  the  alleged  author  of  the  trick  had  so  long 
quitted  the  scene. 

'*Butin  truth,"  vrrites  Sir  John,  in  alhision  to  the 
performance  of  the  poet  on  the  German  flute,  **  he  un- 
derstood not  the  character  in  which  music  is  written, 
and  played  on  that  instrument,  as  many  of  the  vulgar 
do,  merely  by  ear.  Roubiliac,  the  sculptor,  a  merry  fel- 
low, once  heard  him  play,  and  minding  to  put  a  trick 
upon  him,  pretended  to  be  charmed  with  his  performance, 
as  also  that  himself  was  skilled  in 'the  art,  and  entreated 
him  to  repeat  the  air,  that  he  might  write  it  down.  Gold- 
amith  readily  consenting,  Roubiliac  called  for  paper,  and 
scored  thereon  a  few  five-line  staves,  which  having  done. 
Goldsmith  proceeded  to  play,  and  Roubiliac  to  write ; 
but  his  writing  was  only  such  random  notes  on  the  lines 
and  spaces  as  any  one  might  set  down  who  had  ever 
inspected  a  page  of  music  When  they  had  both  done, 
Roubiliac  showed  the  paper  to  Goldsmith,  who,  looking 
it  over  with  seeming  great  attention,  said  it  was  very 
correct,  and  that  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he  never 


could  have  heheved  his  friend  capable  of  writing  music 
after  him." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

BosweU— Residenee  of  GoldsButh  at  IsUofton,  aad  connection 
with  Newbery* 

About  thia  period  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
BosweU ;  an  observer  whose  representations  having  had 
aome  influence  in  giving  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subject  of  these  pages,  their  intercourse  r^ 
quires  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. 

He  had  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  warm  with  the 
design  of  seeking  the  society  of  the  first  wit5  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  had  already,  as  he  tells  us,  found  acceas 
to  Wilkes,  Churehill,  Thornton,  Lloyd,  and  others.  Hb 
chief  object  of  purauit,  however,  was  Dr.  Johnson.  Be- 
fore this  introduction  could  be  successfully  accomplished, 
he  met  Goldsmith,  one  of  their  eariiest  interviews  being 
at  dinner  with  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in 
Russell  street,  Covent  Garden,  towards  the  end  of  1763, 
or  commencement  of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley  was  of  the  party ;  and  a  discussion  arising  rela- 
tive to  the  diaracter  of  modem  poetry,  Goldsmith  as- 
serted that  there  was  none,  that  is,  none  of  superior 
merit,  of  that  age.  Dodsley  appealed  to  his  colleclion 
(the  well-known  work  in  six  volumes)  fer  proofe  to  the 
contrary,  maintaining,  in  his  phrase,  that  ttkough  no 
palaces  could  be  pointed  out,  such  as  Dryden's  Ode  on 
St  Cecilia's  Day,  there  vrere  villages  composed  of  very 
pretty  houses,  and  instanced  particularly  the  poem  of 
"  The  Spleen."  Johnaon,  on  hearing  of  the  argument, 
gave  it  against  Dodsley.  **  He  and  Goldsmith  said  the 
same  thing,"  was  his  remark,  **  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer 
manner  than  Goldsmith  did ;  for  he  acknowledged  there 
was  no  poetry,  nothing  that  towered  above  the  common 
,marit." 

Whether  Boswell  took  part  in  the  conversation  does 
not  appear,  but  from  bis  love  of  talking,  his  youthfol 
presumption,  his  desire  on  all  occasions  to  exhibit  such 
knowledge  as  he  possessed,  and  ^  popular  nature  of 
the  topic,  we  may  readily  believe  he  was  not  silent ;  and 
boasting  as  he  did  of  the  acquaintance  of  Churchill  and 
his  friMids,  he  may  have  been  induced  to  retail  their 
opinions  on  such  subjects,  and  uphold  their  claims  to 
superiority.  To  this  school  c»f  poetry,  which  had  satire 
chiefly  for  its  object.  Goldsmith  felt  and  expressed  strong 
repagnance :  he  neither  practised  iM>r  approved  it ;  and 
if  he  were  tempted  to  show  how  defective  the  taste  or 
enroneous  the  judgment  of  its  admirers,  would  probably 
have  used  little  oeremony  toward  a  presumptuous  young 
man,  such  as  his  new  Scotish  acquaintance  would  appear, 
possessed  of  no  known  pretensiotts  to  leaniing,  genius, 
knowledge,  literature,  or  experience  in  life.  He  could 
not  be  supposed  to  discover,  in  such  a  perBon,n>ne  who 
waa  destined  eventually  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  cha- 
racter, and  become  with  a  few  persons  not  remarkable 
for  critical  taste,  in  some  measure  an  arlHter  of  bis  fame. 
He  weuUl  not  have  believed,  even  whan  BosweU  became 
more  known,  that  hia  opiniona  of  literary  merit  could 
have  weight  with  tolerable  judges,  even  if  his  personal 
dvittties  were  insincere ;  or  that  ^  biography  of  hia 
friend  Johnson  (if  he  ever  ponttvely  knew  who  was  to 
be  biographer)  should  be  rendered  the  medium  of  what 
resembles  a  species  of  eovert  hostility  towards  himself. 

Beawell,  from  the  first,  seems  to  have  viewed  him  with 
no  fevourable  eye ;  a  tone  of  sKght,  meant  to  under- 
value his  powen,  mmgled  indeed  with  a  few  sentences 
of  regard,  or  a  condiment  to  his  generous  and  social 
qualities^  runs  through  his  work,  and  has  often  drawn 
animadversion  from  the  higher  order  of  literary  men  who 
have  all  expressed  their  sense  of  its  injustice.  Conjec- 
tures have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  cause,  but  the  motives 
probably  were  various ;  springing  from  aihousand  trifling 
sources,  none  singly  of  material  importaiMe,  though  to- 
gether sufficient  to  create  distaste  in  an  intercourse  which 
seema  never  to  have  reached  the  point  of  absolute 
friendship. 

Jealousy  of  the  regard  of  Johnson  formed  no  doubt 
one  of  the  chief  reasons ;  a  feeling  which  had  not  ceased 
to  operate  when  there  was  no  longer  cause  for  appro 
hension.  Viewing  the  great  moralist  aa  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty which  othera  would  descend  to  the  same  obse- 
quiousness as  himself  to  socure,  Boswell  scarcely  believed 
there  was  a  class  of  men  who,  from  higher  spirit  or  the 
his^r  place  they  held  in  public  esteem,  slunink  from 
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flubtniMioiifl  that  no  privtte  man,  howerer  eminent  or 
estimable,  had  a  right  to  eiact,  but  which  it  laited  hia 
Tiewa  or  diaposition  to  render.  Wanting  a  atrong  tone 
of  independence  of  mind  himaelf,  he  made  tittle  allow- 
ance for  ita  existence  in  others.  He  fancied,  therefore, 
a  dangerout  rival  in  Goldsmith :  a  man  of  Tarioua  genioa, 
who  stood  hig^  in  esteem  with  the  object  of  their  com- 
mon sotidto^  who  was  much  in  his  society,  and  who, 
having  no  domeatic  ties  requiring  his  presence,  might  be 
supposed  to  pay  him  a  less  divided  attentbn.  On  the 
othei  hand,  Goldamith  thought,  and  there  ia  no  doubt 
expressed  to  several  common  friends,  that  Johnaon  gave 
too  much  of  hia  time  to  Boawell,  who  be  considered  had 
no  claim  to  it,  either  bj  high  conversational  powera,  or 
the  possession  of  acknowledged  literary  talenta. 

The  queruloua  feeling  of  the  biographer  breaka  out 
without  concealment  in  the  foUowing  amuaing  instance, 
and  it  marfca  likewiae  hia  preaumptbn ;  for  having  at 
this  time  a  very  sUght  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  had  no  daim  for  admission  to  his  moments  of  privacy, 
or  just  cause  to  envy  another  who  from  previoua  inti- 
macy enjoyed  this  mark  of  fovour.  They  had  been 
supping  together  (July  lat,  1768),  at  the  Mitre,  when 
Johnson,  who  often  thus  inverted  the  usual  order  of  re- 
pasts, quitted  the  tavern  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Williama, 
his  blind  pensioner,  without  inviting  BosweU  to  join  the 
party.  "  Dr.  Goldamith,"  aays  the  latter,  <'  being  a 
privileged  man,  went  with  him  this  night,  strutting  away 
and  calling  to  me  vrith  an  air  of  superiority  like  that  of 
an  esoteric  over  that  of  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  aage  of 
antiquity,  < I  go  to  Miia  Williams:'  I  coufSoss  I  then 
envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  be  seemed  so 
proud ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained  the  same 
mark  of  distinction." 

The  period  at  which  they  met,  and  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  partiea,  may  have  had  weight  in  abating  the 
ad  miration  of  BosweU  for  his  Irish  acquaintance.  Young 
at  the  time,  well  bom,  with  a  high  opinion  of  himself, 
and  with  a  competent  inheritance,  he  found  the  latter  on 
their  first  meeting  merely  an  author,  possessing  no  dis- 
tinguishing superiority,  or  who  at  least  had  not  reached 
the  point  of  celebrity  which  he  felt  bound  to  woiahip ; 
he  saw  him,  indeed,  emerge  speedily  into  noti<5e,  ascend 
every  year  higher  in  eatimation,  and  at  length  attain  the 
first  reputation ;  but  the  merit  which  be  had  failed  at 
first  to  discover  he  appeared  acarcely  ever  after  freely  to 
admit. 

There  are  persona  willing  to  render  homage  to  auch 
as  are  already  at  the  summit  of  fame,  who  cannot  extend 
the  same  degree  of  applause  to  those  who  acquire  it 
under  their  eye,  and  whose  progress  they  have  had  the 
meana  of  tracing  step  by  step.  We  frequently  see  men 
who  rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence  tittle  thought  of  by 
those  who  started  in  tife  aa  their  equala ;  the  privationa, 
trials,  add  difikulties  of  the  ascent,  far  from  enhancing 
their  merit  in  the  eyes  of  auch,  seem  to  diminish  it,  or 
if  admitted,  it  is  with  sundry  deductions  and  quatifiea- 
tions.  We  seem  to  like  to  have  our  admiration  taken 
by  surprise.  A  meridian  sun  overpowers  many  wilb  its 
splendour,  who  perceive  tittle  in  the  subdued  beauty  of 
its  rise. 

The  mind  of  BosweU,  obviously  not  of  the  most 
deticate  or  disinterested  texture,  influenced  his  conduct 
and  opiniona.  '  In  spirit  he  was,  and  aimed  to  be,  a  man 
of  the  worid.  In  Goldsmith  be  saw  quatities  of  an 
opposite  kind,  a  thoughtlessness  in  discourse  not  un. 
common  with  men  of  original  powers,*  an  occasional 
effusion,  of  vanity,  oddities  of  conduct  or  addrew,  and  a 
simpticity  of  character,  which,  aa  varying  from  the  con. 
ventional  sUndard,  be  thought  denoted  a  degree  of  in- 
feriority.    On  no  better  foundation  than  thia,  men 


*  Mr.  lyisraeti  haa  happily  touched  on  this  frequent 
characteristic  of  the  race  of  which  he  treats : — 

<*  One  peculiar  trait  in  the  conversations  ef  men  of 
genius  which  has  often  injured  tbem  when  the  listeners 
were  not  intimately  acquainted. with  the  man,  are  certain 
aports  of  a  vacant  mind  ;  a  sudden  impulse  to  throw  out 
opinions  and  take  viewa  of  things  in  some  humour  of 
the  moment.  Extravagant  peradoxea  and  Mae  opinions 
are  caught  up  by  the  humbler  proaers ;  and  the  Philis- 
tines are  thus  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  strong  and 
gifted  man,  becauae  in  the  hour  of  confidence,  and  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  mind,  he  Hid  his  head  in  their 
lap,  and  taught  them  how  he  might  be  shorn  of  his 
strengUi.*'— TTItf  Literary  Character  Illuatraied. 


hackneyed  in  the  ways  ^f  life  often  aasome  aupariority 
over  the  redose  scholar,  with  whom  in  geniua  or  a(v 
quirementa  they  admit  of  no  comparison.  Peculiaritiea 
fioating  upon  the  anrfese  of  chancter  they  keenly  see; 
quatitiea  which  command  sincere  admiration  may.  lie 
beneath,  bat  they  have  neither  taste  for  the  search,  nor 
diqxMition  to  value  thsm  when  found.  Then  is  no 
severer,  or  more  unfit  judge  of  a  man  of  geniua  than 
what  is  called  a  man  of  the  workl. 

Another  cause  of  distaste  toward  Goldsmith  is  oon- 
jectured  to  have  been  envy  of  his  Hterary  success.  As 
this  usuaUy  imptiea  a  degree  of  rivalry  in  the  same  par- 
suit,  it  is  difikult  to  conceive  how  BosweU  could  so  for 
mistake  his  own  powen ;  but  the  notice  of  Johnson,  a 
general  acquaintance  with  men  who  had  acquired  emi- 
nence by  Uie  cultivation  of  letters,  the  success  of  his 
volume  on  Corsica,  impreased  this  belief,  as  the  tone  of 
his  writings  proves,  that  he  was  fitted,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, to  take  a  respectable  station  in  titerature.  Traces 
of  discontent  at  the  popularity  of  the  author  of  the 
Travdier  appear  in  various  parte  of  hia  book,— aa  on  his 
return  from  the  continent,  when  surprise  is  expressed  at 
finding  him  stand  so  high ;  but  the  dispodtion  to  find 
feult  wouki  seem  to  have  preceded  even  this  period.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  interview  only  (June  26th,  1768), 
with  Dr.  Johnaon,  a  conversation  occurred  respecting 
Goldsmith,  in  whidi  the  former  statea  his  opinion,  even 
then,  of  the  promidng  literary  charactor  of  his  friend, 
and  glances  not  less  fordbly  at  his  foibles.  We  are  not 
told  what  led  to  the  observations ;  but  from  the  context 
it  is  difikult  not  to  betieve  they  were  made  in  reply  to 
comments  of  an  unfovourable  kind  proceeding  from  Boa- 
weU: — ''Dr.  Goldamith,"  said  the  moralist,  «is  one  of 
the  first  men  we  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a 
veiy  worthy  man  too.  He  has  been  loose  in  his  prin- 
dples,  but  he  is  coming  righC 

■  In  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides  many  years  afterwarda,  an 
anecdote  tranapirea,  which  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
brooding  over  the  fome  of  Goldsmith  in  no  friendly 
mood,  deeming  il  lightly  acquired,  or  not  wholly  deserved. 
After  parting  with  some  mititery  officers,  and  remarking 
how  little  of  fame  or  money  the  majority  acquired  by 
service,  ho  introduces  the  poet's  name  in  the  foUowing 
manner,  though  unconnected  with  the  persons  or  sub- 
ject before  them :— *<  Boswbll.  Goldsmith  has  acquired 
more  fame  than  all  the  officers  last  war  who  were  not 
generals.  Johhsoh.  Why,  nr,  you  wUl  find  ten*  thou- 
sand fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before  you  fin^  one  who 
doea  what  Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must  consider 
that  a  thing  ia  valued  according  to  ito  rarity.  A  pebble 
that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more  useful  than  the 
diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger.'* 

Apprehendon  of  superseding  him  in  the  office  of 
biegrepher  formed  at  one  period  no  doubt  a  caoae  of 
jealousy :  for  having  early  appropriated  this  character  to 
himself,  all  who  dared  to  intrude  upon  it  were  viewed 
with  distrust  and  aversion.  He  never  forgave,  as  his 
pages  evince,  the  partial  intrusion  upon  what  he  deemed 
his  province,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mra.  PioxzL 
When  the  latter,  as  Mra.  Thrale,  enquired  of  Johnson 
who  was  lULdy  to  be  his  biographer,  and  suggested  Gold- 
smith, the  reply  was  that  he  no  doubt  would  do  it  best 
Such  an  intimation  conveyed  to  BoeweU  was  suflkient 
to  sour  his  constitutional  good  humour ;  for  he  doubtless 
beard  of  what,  among  the  friends  of  Johnson,  waa  tikely 
to  form  an  occadonal  subject  of  discussion. 

To  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  may  be  added  the 
probable  knowledge  that  Goldsmith  thought  lightly  of 
certain  pointa  in  his  character  aa  well  aa  of  his  literaiy 
pretensions.  Mr.  Wilkes,  shortly  after  the  pubtication 
of  the  biography  of  Dr.  Johnson,  told  several  anecdotea 
of  tho  latter  during  a  convivid  evening  spent  in  the 
house  of  an  alderman  in  the  dty,  in  the  course  of  which 
Bosweirs  name  frequently  occurred.  Some  one  dtting 
near,  and  thinking  probably  to  gratify  the  distaste  of  the 
once  fiery  patriot  to  the  natives  of  Scotland,  observed 
that  the  biographer  had  shown  himself  by  his  own  ac- 
count **  a  sneaking  Scotsman."  **l  do  not  think  so 
badly  of  BosweU,"  reptied  WUkea  ;«<  he  can  bean  honest 
fellow.  Goldsmith's  description  of  him  was  the  best 
Some  one  under  momentary  irritation,  I  forget  now  on 
what  occadon,  caUed  him  a  « Scotish  our.'  <  No,  no,' 
replied  Goldsmith,  playing  upon  the  word,  *  you  are  too 
severe ;  be  is  merely  a  Scotish  Imr,  Tom  Davies  threw 
him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of 
etUking* " 


WiUces  Ukewise  sdd  on  this  and  on  other  ooomoml 
that  he  had  heard  Goldsmith  tiest  Boswdl's  opiniootea 
literary  raattara  in  eonvefsadon  very  catalisr^,  aad  frf, 
quent(y  overrole  them.  The  same  leasik  was  ande  bt 
the  bite  Mr.  Engtish,  who  is  betieved  to  haft  hsd  it  fron 
Buike,  with  whom  he  waa  in  fireqisnt  comnonieiiicB* 
on  one  occadon  particolady,  in  diaoosnog  a  qaaMioa 
connected  with  old  EngUah  baUad  poetry,  GddsidUitoU 
him  «  he  knew  nothing  about  it"  It  wUI  hsnaAer  ht 
seen  that  be  ridicoled  some  of  his  verses  writlsa  fartlu 
Edinburgh  theatre. 

Some  degree  of  ofience  may  have  been  fjnm  bj  jeiti 
upon  Scotlimd.  Goldamith  during  his  aojoom  thsre  hd 
not  been  placed,  in  the  best  situation  for  obssnriDg  tht 
mannera  of  the  people;  hot  auch  pecotiarities  as  he  «w, 
and  which  he  daahed  probdily  likemost  wits  with  t  pm. 
tion  of  caricature  in  deacription,  fomisbed  matter  far 
severd  ludicrous  stories  told  not  without  humoor.  Bosi 
weU,  however  forced  on  such  occadons  to  listen  to  Ike 
sarcasms  of  Johnson,  fdt  indisposed  to  sohaiit  to  Ike 
wit  of  Goldsmith ;  and  in  hia  volumes  aUndee  to  tfaev 
attacks  in  a  apirit  akin  to  iU-humour  not  usod  with  hoi 

When  we  examine  the  paasagea  in  the  life  of  Joba* 
son,  where  the  biographer,  notidng  the  Irish  post,  gifM 
us  his  opinion  of  him,  UtUe  difficulty  wiU  be  foaod  n 
furnishing  an  answer  where  spedfic  censure  is  sdvMod. 

**  No  man."  aaya  BosweU,  ^  had  the  art  of  dispbyiaf 
with  more  advantege  aa  a  writer  whatever  bleriiy  to- 
quisitions  he  made.  <  JSfUul  quod  tetigit  naa  trmM 
His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  Init  thin  soiL  There  wm 
a  quick  but  not  a  strong  vegetation  of  whatever  cbaoed 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  No  deep  root  could  be  etnek. 
The  oak  of  the  foreat  did  not  grow  there;  bat  the  ele- 
gant ahrubbery  and  the  firagraat  parterre  appearedia  gi^ 
auccesdon." 

Vague  and  metaphoricd  depredation  such  ss  lhi% 
whether  his  own  or  borrowed,  aa  is  supposed,  firoo  the 
phraseology  of  Johnson,  means  any  thing  or  nothing  tt 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer ;  it  imparte  no  defiaits  idei  of 
him  whom  it  attempte  to  describe;  conveys  no  ertimli 
of  the  character  of  his  productions,  of  his  exceUenei^ 
or  defecto ;  of  the  nature,  variety,  or  use  mads  of  \m 
intellectual  powen :  omit  the  name  of  Qoldeoiitb,  td 
similar  terms  may  aj^ly  vrith  as  much  propriety  to  OMNt 
d  our  poets.  If  it  be  meant  that  he  was  not  lo  pre> 
found  a  thinker  as  Bacon  or  Locke,  we  shall  be  eon. 
peUed  to  admit  the  same  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Addiioo, 
Gray,  Collins,  and  many  more  ii  the  same  order;  ef 
most  of  our  dramatists,  aU  onr  novelists,  and,  in  ibert, 
of  the  writera  of  dl  works  of  imagtnatioo.  Of  then 
and  of  him  vre  can  done  judge  by  what  they  attraipld. 
If  want  of  mord  depth,  or  deficient  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  be  laid  to  his  charge,  every  resder  awy 
rebut  the  charge  in  a  moment  by  turning  |o  ahnoct  eoj 
page  of  hia  works,  and  pointing  out  paasages  sad  thoogto 
exhibiting  acute,  various,  and  profound  obserfetkia. 
Without  such  powera,  in  addition  to  others,  he  cosM 
scarcely  have  gdned  popularity,  and  assuredly  De«ir 
would  have  reteined  it  No  product  of  a  "thin  aMl" 
can  take  deep  root,  aa  his  productions  have  done,  ia  tbi 
affectionate  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

The  mind  of  an  author  cannot  by  any  mstspbyocil 
refinement  be  disconnected  from  the  labourt  of  fans  mioi 
To  say  therefore  that  the  latter  wanto  strength,  se  ie  in- 
ptied  by  the  terms  used,  when  ite  labottrt  diiplty  rich* 
ness,  variety,  beauty,  and  promise  as  greet  danbility  m 
any  aimilar  things  of  the  century,  is  a  cootradictioo  is 
terms.  No  ordinary  or  superficial  mind  can  oiigiMli 
works  of  fine  oif  stroAg  imagination.  Before  it  ces  bi 
attempted  to  underrate  Goldsmith,  the  power  and  bets^ 
of  poetry,  of  narrative  fiction,  and  of  dramatic  wiitisi, 
must  be  lowered  in  public  opinion.  By  these  standtdi  hi 
is  to  be  tried  ;  by  these  fhrite  we  judge  of  the  tree ;  or  n 
other  words  1^  the  worke  of  an  author  we  moA  jodg<  « 
bis  mind.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  a  tone  of  generd  diij 
paragement  regarding  «  fertile  but  thin  soils,"  we  ned 
only  enquire  bow  he  stands  in  the  opinioo  of  the  greet 
body  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote;  and  here naesi- 
mous  approval  at  once  furnishes  the  answer.  We  b^ 
again  aak.  Was  his  sphere  of  exertioa  narrow!  Tbii 
can  acarcely  be  add  of  one  who  embraced  posHytW 
drama,  fictitious  narrative,  history,  and  other  w^U*^ 
If  U  be  again  demanded.  How  on  all  these  topics  hee  be 
acquitted  bimaeU'l  Dr.  Johnaon  gives  the  ^J^T^ 
man,"  heBaya,«of  auch  vmriety  of  powese, aid d wa 
fetidty  of  perfiMraanco,  thatiha  dwayasssmedtodobe* 
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thai  which  be  wm  doing."  To  attempt  eo  BMI17  de- 
pertmeDts  of  literature,  and  to  tocoeed  in  no  ontinaiy 
degne  in  aH,  it  a  merit  of  which  no  error  or  perional 
yreittdiee  of  a  critic  such  ai  Botwetl  can  depriye  ham ; 
and  which  might  ailenoe  critidam  altogether  were  k  not 
doohlfal,  from  the  firat  claaae  in  the  preceding  pamage, 
whether  thia  variety  and  iadtity  in  mattering  a  aoliject 
wove  not  eooaidered  by  the  writer  of  it  not  it  ramoted 
fiom  a  &alt. 

«*fie  waa,"  eontinnea  Boawell  in  the  aame  apirit, 
*<  vary  much  what  the  French  call  un  itomtrdi  /  and  from 
vani^,  and  an  eager  deaire  of  being  oonapiooona  wher- 
ever be  was,  he  frequently  talked  carelcBily,  without 
knowledge  of  the  aubject,  or  even  without  thought.'' 

What  is  here  attributed  to  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
being  noticed.  Sir  Joehoa  Reynokla  eiplained  from  the 
ivpeated  dedarationB  of  the  poet  himsell^  who  dwelt 
warmly  on  the  pleasure  of  being  liked  in  society,  and 
observed  how  hard  it  was  that  literary  reputation  should 
predode  an  author,  as  be  bad  frequently  remarked  it  did 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  shown  towards  such  a  cha- 
PBoler,  from  the  aeeial  regard  enjoyed  by  other  men. 
From  this  cause  the  painter  was  convinced  that  the  poet 
oAen  intentionally  lowered  hii  standard  of  thought  in 
famlKar  conversation,  trusting  to  his  character  being  suf- 
Ifeiently  supported  by  bis  works.  Boswell  questions  tbei. 
troth  of  this  theory.  Between  these  opinions  it  will  not 
he  difficult  which  to  prefer;  the  former  saw  him  only  by 
anatchea,  during  his  visits  to  liOndon,  which  were  short 
and  necesaarily  occupied  with  other  matters;  while  Rey- 
aolda,  in  his  own  bouse  aa  a  frequent  visiter,  as  well  as 
in  company  with  common  friends,  kept  up  constant  in- 
letcourae  for  a  series  of  years,  and  enjoyed  more  of  his 
csail&denoe  and  esteem  than  any  other  person  whatever. 

In  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  of  the  writer  of 
theea  pagea  wkh  the  late  Mr.  Northcote,  a  fow  weeks 
beforo  his  death,  he  expressed  himself  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Sir  Joshua,  regarding  Goldsmith's  assumed 
I^yfohMss  of  manuers.  In  iUuatration  of  the  ease  and 
fomaliarity  he  soon  produced  even  among  strangers,  one 
of  hia  remarks  on  this  subject,  characteristio  of  bis  em- 
phatie  pbraseofogy,  may  be  given.  <«  When  Gokkmith 
entered  a  room,  sir,  people  who  did  not  know  him  be- 
came for  a  moment  ailent  hwsk  awe  of  bis  literary  repu- 
tation ;  when  he  came  out  again  they  were  riding  upon 
Usback. 

The  remark  of  the  poet  upon  the  jealousy  frequently 
evineed  towards  men  of  eminent  literary  merit  aeems 
hftsed  npon  doee  observation  of  human  life,  and  may  be 
considered  the  usual  tax  paid  by  every  species  of  supe- 
riority. Persons  who  enjoy  this  distinction  must  expect 
to  have  their  demeanour  narrowly  observed,  their  pre- 
tenaiona  questioned,  and  every  deduction  made  from  the 
auBount  of  desert  that  a  searching  scrutiny  can  discover ; 
and  this  dispoaition  will  be  too  cAen  fooikl,  as  thecbarge 
of  Ooldsnntb  in  part  implied,  in  their  superiors  hi  rank 
and  station.  If*  an  example  of  the  truth  ef  this  theory 
were  wanting,  it  waa  at  hand.  He  aaw  Dr.  Johnson, 
either  from  determination  not  to  descend  from  the  cua- 
lomary  pre-eminence  awarded  to  him  by  men  of  talent, 
or  inability  to  assume  those  lighter  graoea  which  make 
their  way  in  gay  and  frMhionable  sociely,  practically 
excluded  from  extensive  intercourse  among  the  higher 
cffdes  of  lifo :  the  pbilosopber  waa  not  disinclined  to  be 
received  among  the  titled  and  the  wealthy;  but  no 
aeriona  attempt  was  made  to  invite  him  thither,  greatly 
to  the  discredit  of  the  policy  that  neglected  so  warm  an 
admirer  and  so  powerful  an  advocate.  The  pride  of 
talente  and  the  pride  of  rank  were  probably  thought  to 
be  loo  nearly  upon  an  equali^  for  the  latter  not  to  loee 
aomeihing  of  dignity  by  frequent  social  collision ;  all  bis 
friends  and  companions  were  therefore  found  among  the 
middfing  class.  He  saw  indeed  and  admitted  the  foet, 
of  Gokbodth,  wboae  constitutional  temperament  was 
aaora  light  and  playful  than  bis  own,  being  liked  in 
general  society,  but  attributed  it  to  the  idea  of  those  who 
entertalDed  him  believing  that  on  all  common  mattera 
they  were  his  auperiere. 

•«  Thoee,"  continuea  Boawell,  <<  who  were  in  any  way 
distingniiihndj  excited  envy  in  him  to  ao  ridiculoua  an 
ezoeas  thai  the  instances  of  it  are  bar^y  credible.  When 
neoompanying  two  beautiful  young  ladies  with  theb 
BBother,  on  a  tour  in  France,  be  was  seriously  angry  that 
BMyre  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to  him ;  and  at 
Ifae  exhihitioii  of  the  FmU9ceim  in  London,  when  those 
who  ani  next  him  obaerved*  with  what  dexinritj  a  pvqnpet 


was  made  to  tooa  a  pike,  be  could  not  bear  that  it  abould 
have  auch  praise,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth, 
« Pshaw  I  I  can  do  it  better  myaeIC 

Whatever  jealouey  GoUsmith  may  have  at  any  time 
exhibited,  the  instances  here  adduced  are  both,  as  will  be 
bereafterseen,  untrue.  They  are  contradicted  by  parties 
who  ware  present ;  and  the  former  by  an  authority  about 
which  there  can  ha  no  mistake,  namely,  by  the  lady 
chiefly  concerned,  who  haa  stated  it  in  person  to  the 
present  writer.  Boswell,  not  diaindined  to  listen  to 
miareprsaentations  of  one  who  did  not  stand  high  in  hia 
favour,  gave  credence  to  stories,  which,  being  copied  by 
every  subsequent  memoir-writer,  have  obtatoed  a  cur- 
ran^  their  improbability  did  not  deaerve.  They  wwe 
firat,  it  appeara,  propounded  as  jests,  a  species  of  wit  to 
which  the  poet  was  frequently  aubjected,  and  assumed, 
by  repetition  and  the  usual  exaggeration  attending  it, 
MHnething  like  the  aemblance  of  truth.  Such  anecdotes, 
told  at  firat  with  the  view  of  creating  a  laugh,  become 
the  means  of  permanent  injury,  where  none  foel  particu- 
larly intereeted  in  examining  into  their  correctness,  and 
may  long  remain  from  thia  cause,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, uncontradicted. 

Were  the  judgment  of  Boswell  merely  in  fouH,  in  the 
remarks  he  makes  or  the  stories  he  records  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, that  of  Br.  Johnson,  so  frequently  and  forcibly 
expressed,  and  to  which  he  deforred  on  most  other  occa- 
sions, was  always  before  him  to  cmrect  an  erroneoua 
impreasion.  In  vain  was  it  r^>eatedly  aaid  by  the  latter, 
that  «•  Gk>Msmith  wasa  very  great  man ;"  or,  that  <* Gold- 
smith waa'a  man  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better 
than  any  other  man  could  do.  He  deaerved  a  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  every  year  he  lived  would 
have  deserved  it  better."  Or  again,  <«Take  him  as  a 
poet,  his  Traveller  is  a  very  fine  performance ;  ay,  and 
so  is  bis  Deserted  Village,  were  it  not  aometimea  too 
much  the  echo  of  his  Traveller.  Whether,  indeed,  we 
take  him  as  a  poet— as  a  comic  writer^-or  as  an  histo- 
rian— he  standa  in  the  first  daas.^ 

These  and  similar  commendationa,  whidi  the  btogra- 
pher  repeats  without  venturing  to  question  their  justice, 
pass  from  his  pen  in  silence :  he  never  joins  in  the 
praise,  except  by  making  an  occasional  admission  that 
**  his  affections  were  social  and  generoua,  and  when  he 
had  money,  he  gave  it  liberany."  He  likewise  confesses 
that,  though  the  Irish  poet  waa  prone  to  talk  carelessly 
and  without  aufiicient  knowledge  of  the  subject,  hia 
reputed  abeurditiea  in  conversation  were  exaggerated ;  an 
impression  that  will  occur  to  every  reader  of  works  in 
which* his  name  or  conversation  is  mentioned,  where,  so 
for  from  finding  abaurdity,  all  the  specimens  given  us 
display  a  ready  wit,  pertinent  obaervatioo,  or  such  remarka 
as  allowably  fall  from  any  one  in  the  unreserved  ioteiw 
course  of  private  life. 

When  the  publicatton  d  Jobnaon's  life  aet  the  sor^ 
viving  friends  and  admirers  of  Goldsmith  on  their  defonoe. 
Lord  Gbarlemont,  always  moderate  in  his  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed bis  wonder  bow  Boawell  could  make  the  miilake 
of  undervaluing  a  writer  of  auch  unqueationable  genius 
and  popularity.  Burke,  in  cmiversation  with  the  beau- 
tiful Mra.  (afterwarda  Lady)  Crewe,  concluded  some 
pointed  animadversions  with  the  remark, «  What  rational 
ofnnion,  my  dear  madam,  could  you  expect  a  lawyer  to 
give  of  a  poet  1"  Wilkes,  who  nuiy  have  heard  of  this, 
improved  upon  it  with  bis  usual  vi? adty,  on  the  occaaton 
of  the  city  dinner,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page :  <«  A 
Sootisb  lawyer  and  an  Irish  poet  I  hold  to  be  about  as 
opposite  as  the  antipodes :  if  they  agreed  in  any  thing, 
I  should  marvel  much,  and  least  of  all  in  forming  a  &- 
vourable  opinion  of  each  other."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
expressed  dissent  fh>m  Boswell's  opinions,  even  before 
the  work  appeared  in  print,  plainly  intimating  to  him  in 
convermtaon,  that  be  ought  to  take  a  n)ore  favourable 
view  of  the  character  of  their  departed  acquaintance 
than  by  what  foU  from  him  in  private  it  was  obvioua  be 
intended.  George  Steevena,  on  the  same  subject,  once 
observed,  in  his  usual  aarcaatic  spirit,  «  Why,  shr,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  man  who  has  much  genius  to  be  cen- 
sured by  one  who  haa  none."  Bishop  Percy  frequently, 
in  private,  complained  of  the  iDfuatioe  done  to  his  former 
friend.  Midone,  who  had  afterwards  to  edit  the  work  in 
which  it  appeared,  felt  and  expressed  the  same  opinion 
strongly,  and  thua  coomiuaicatas  it  in  a  letter  to  that 
prelate,  now  before  the  writer,  dated  Queen  Ann  street, 
September  S6tfa,  1807.  The  inlerpolationa  to  which 
alhmoQ  la  made,  ware  iatiu4tioad  into  tha  memoir  of 
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G<rfdsmith  by,  as  it  was  said,  the  editor  employed  by  the 
publishers  after  they  had  quarreled  with  the  bishop. 

**  I  can  myself  from  personal  knowledge,  bear  witneas 
to  the  truth  of  your  character  of  bun  (Goldsmith),  for  I 
never  observed  any  of  thoae  grimaces  or  fooleries  that 
the  interpolator  talks  of;  nor  could  I  ever  assent  toLonI 
Orford's  pointed  sentence,  that  he  waa « an  inspired  idiot,' 
which  was  said  and  drculatad  merely  for  the  aake  of  the 
pout,  without  any  regard  to  jnst  rapreaentatian. '  I  al- 
waya  made  battle  againat  Boswell's  representation  of 
him,  alao,  in  tiie  Lifo  of  Johnaon ;  and  ofien  expressed 
to  him  my  opinion,  that  he  rated  Goldsmith  much  ton 
low."* 

Every  writer  of  ennnence,  in  adverting  to  the  aubject, 
has  arrived  at  a  similar  conslosion.  *«  I  wonder,"  say  a 
Sir  Waker  Scott,  «why  Boswell  ao  ofken  displays  a 
.malevolent  feeling  toward  Goldamtth.  Bivahy  for  John- 
son's good  graces,  perhaps  t"t  Mr.  Croker  and  others, 
who  Imve  examined  the  aubject,  aeem  to  agree  in  thb  in- 
forence ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  litenury  circles  the 
same  language  ia  untvefsaUy  bald.  A  distinguished  po- 
litical and  literary  character  thua  expresses  hiameU;  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer:  **  Boawell,  I  think,  treata  poorGoldy 
hardly.  He  was,  perbapa  like  aoafte  othera  of  ua  Iriab» 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  taddng  idly,  but  he  bad 
brilliant  talents  and  a  good  heait ;  a  better  one,  I  take  it, 
than  Johnson's^'' 

The  character  ef  Boswell  biaMelf,  ee  fvnrisbing  some 
dew  to  his  oonduct  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  passed 
withont  notice,  if  Johnson  haa  been  called  to  account 
for  hia  preiudicea  against  one  popular  poet  (Gray),  hia 
biographer  iaaa  opm  to  remark  fiw  unfiui  commenta 
upon  another. 

We  find  it  tinged  with  pecufiariliea,  which  have  been 
a  aonrre  of  altemate  cof^ecture  and  surpffisa  ta  afl  wbn 
have  written  about,  mid  nearljr  all  who  have  read  him  ; 
for  be  stands  in  the  very  unusoal  predicament  of  having 
given  birth  to  one  of  the  meet  amusing,  and,  in  some 
respects,  instructiva  boeks  in  our  language,  without  win- 
ning from  the  reader  correspondfaig  respect  for  ils  author* 
While  the  fbfmcr,  tberefore,  ia  aooght  and  peiussd  witk 
eager  curiosity  and  aatiafaction— invective  and  ridicule, 
terms  the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  hia  personal  csnduct  and  (|ttalitice.|  Literary 
men  more  particulaify  have  been  aevere  in  their  judg- 
ments, aa  if  the  want  of  spirit  and  jndependenee  of  mind 
shewn  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  enrolled  in  their  eider 
had,  in  hb  inteicoufae  with  the  great  mmrafiat,  in  some 
msasum  compromised  its  honour.  Other  daasesef  read- 
era,  who  fix  iheir  attention  upon  the  book,  and  earn 
notbiag  for  the  character  of  the  writer,  deem  thiaaaperity 
exceasive  or  undeserved,  and  not  unnatnraNy,  perhaps, 
give  their  sympathy  and  regard  ta  one  whn,  whatever 
bis  defects,  haa  contributed  ao  much  to  their  antertam- 


h  may  be  true,  that  be  was  not  a  high-minded 
but  thia  did  not  neceeauily  unfit  bun  for  the  eftce  ha 
undertook.  Posssssed  of  conaiderabla  talent,  induatry, 
and  obeervation,  he  yet  conveys  no  impiemhm  of  enjoy- 
ing an  enlarged  or/igoroua  undaratanding.  Frefuently 
vain  and  cnsdnlona,  mquiritive  and  cmnmunicative, 
buetKng  and  occasionally  aaaumfng,  he  ssema  to  have 
been  one  oC  thoee  peraons  seen  in  the  mixed  societies  of 
a  great  metropolis,  who  are  sometimes  amusing  by  their 
goarip,  and  aometimea  annoying  by  their  intrusion ;  who 
are  endured,  more  than  aought ;  who^  without  pretension 
to  notice  firom  their  own  merits,  make  it  a  pursuk  to 
knew  and  to  talk  to  all  who  are  ao,  and  from  the  femiliar- 
ity  thus  aasumed,  or  granted,  at  length  seem  to  bdieva 
that  they  have  refUcted  back  upon  them  part  of  the  dis- 
tinction belonging  to  their  eminent  aoquaintance.  Hia 
pecuharitiea  are  oflen  contradictory.  We  are  ia  doubl 
whether  senss  or  foHy,  simpKcity  or  cunning,  a  degree 
of  pride  sometimes  amuaing,  ar  a  apirit  of  adulation  al* 
moat  servile,  predominate  in  the  picture  he  haa  lafik  of 
himaelf.  If  we  find  in  htm  occaslanal  aelfishneas,  there 
is  fikewise  a  devotion  towards  the  great  man  whom  ha 
worshipped,  approaching  to  generoaity ;  a  determination 
never  thought  derogatory,  to  aubmit  to  buasifiating  le- 
buffe  and  caustic  reprehensions,  with  a  patience  meaa 
than  phikMN^jAieal.    Mingled  whh  thia,  there  was  much 

*  Ma  oarreepondence  in  possissiim  of  Mr.  Maaon. 
t  Mr.  Croher's  editkm  ^  Boawell. 
t  Ediidmrgh  Raview.    Notice  of  the  taat  edItioB  of 
BoawalL 
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real  kindiMM  in  tiying  to  obeer  the  lolitury  boarn  of  big 
friend,  who  soaght  tociety  from  the  relief  theace  afforded 
to  a  mind  often  affected  by  morbid  meUocholyi  and  who 
had  no  domestic  companion  to  bestow-  it.  He  further 
fe]t,  probably,  that  this  kind  feeling  formed  his  chic^  claim 
to  attention  from  the  philosopher;  and  that,  having  in« 
traded  upon  him  at  first  with  no  slight  degree  of  intre- 
pidity, as  being  young,  unknown,  and  without  claim  to 
such  an  honour,  and  continued  it  by  perseverance,  sub- 
mission could  alone  enable  him  to  retain  hold  upon  his 
aflection.  He  was  proud,  and  not  unreasonably  to,  of 
being  known  as  an  attached  friend  of  the  first  literary 
man  of  the  age ;  but  jealous  to  excess  of  others  who 
enjoyed  an  honour  which  he  seemed  to  think  ought  to 
be  exclustrely  his  own. 

A  passion  for  notoriety,  or  mirtaken  idea  of  his  con- 
sequence, when  no  grounds  existed  on  which  to  expect 
it,  was  soon  obvious  in  his  character.  Thus,  so  early  as 
1760,  and  a  few  succeeding  years,  hu  arrivals  in  Lon- 
don, and  occasional  movements  in  its  vicinity,  are  an- 
nounced in  newspaper  paragraphs,  originating  no  doubt 
with  himself.  To  this  passion  may  be  owing,  in  part, 
the  first  effort  to  seek  out  Johnson ;  to  this  likewise  his 
officious  attendance  upon,  or  patronage,  as  it  was  called, 
of  General  PaoK,  which  he  or  his  friends  took  care  to^ 
announoe  frequently  in  the  daily  journals  ;*  while,  as  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  the  train  of  the  Corsican  patriot, 
he  secured  an  introduction  to  such  persons  of  rank  and 
talent  as  sought  out  the  former,  in  consequence  of  being 
a  novel  object  of  attractbn.  To  the  ridicule  incurred 
in  society,  by  these  little  attendances  and  assumptions  of 
public  importance,  he  was  nearly  insensible.  Gratified 
with  attention  himself,  he  thought  it  allowable  to  ad- 
minister to  the  vanity  of  others ;  and  seemed  not  to 
know  that  a  certain  degree  of  moral  dignity  was  lost  by 
the  open  flattery  of  any  man,  however  great  his  talents 
or  station.  Yet  his  worldly  speculations,  though  aided 
by  this  engine,  and  that  he  meant  it  as  a  mode  of  ad- 
vancement there  is  no  doubt,  failed.  He  did  not  succeed 
at  the  English  bar.  Fox  and  Burke,  whom  be  praised, 
and  probably  loved,  had  nothing  to  give ;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  whose  praise  he  composed  and  sung  a  fulsome  ballad 
at  a  city  dinner,  in  his  presence,  was  not  to  be  won  by 
such  means.  Nothing  was  rendered  by  the  minister,  in 
return  for  his  admiration  or  adulation,  and  the  neglect 
pained  and  inritated  him. 


*  The  fottowing  are  selected  from  among  others : 

**  When  Mr.  Boswell  was  presented  to  the  General  de 
Paoli,  he  paid  this  compliment  to  the  Corsicans :  <  Sir, 
I  am  upon  my  travels,  and  have  lately  visited  Rome ;  I 
am  come  from  seeing  the  ruins  of  one  brave  and  free 
people,  to  see  the  rise  of  another.'  "'-^Lloytfa  Evening' 
P-t,  Jan.  10—18,  1766. 

«  James  Boswell,  Esq.  is  expected  in  town." — Public 
Advertiser,  Feb,  28,  1768. 

**  Yesterday  James  Boswell,  Esq.  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, at  his  lodgings  in  Half-moon  street,  Piccadilly." — 
Ibid.  March  24,  1768. 

In  December,  he  advertised  a  memorial,  in  order  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  Corsicans. 

**  By  qiedal  permission  of  his  excellency  Paoli,  Bos- 
well's  account  of  Corsica.  2d  edition." — Public  Ad' 
verfc'fer,  Jan.  1769. 

<«  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dublin,  Jane  8tb  : 

« *  James  Boswell,  Esq.  having  now  visited  Ireland,  he 
dined  with  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  his  country 
seat  at  Cartown.  He  also  went  by  special  inviution  to 
visit  the  lord  lieutenant  at  his  country  seat  at  Leixlip, 
to  which  he  was  conducted  in  one  of  bis  excellency's 
coaches,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Walsh.  He  dined  there 
and  staki  all  night,  and  next  morning  came  in  the  coach 
with  his  exoelleii^  to  the  Phcsnix  Park,  and  was  present 
at  a  review  of  Sir  Joeqph  York's  dragoons.  He  also 
dined  wkh  the  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor  at  the 
mayoralty.  He  is  now  set  out  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land.'"— /Wit -Ttt^  7. 

Spoke  verses  at  the  jubilee,  in  the  character  of  a  Cor- 
sican, Sept  6th,  on  which  many  jests  were  passed  at  the 
time. 

«0n  Sunday  last,  General  Paoli,  accompanied  by 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  took  an  airing  in  Hyde  Park,  in  his 
coach.  His  excellency  came  out  and  took  an  airing  by 
the  Serpentine  river,  and  through  Kensington  Gardens, 
with  which  he  seemed  very  moch  pleased."— /MJ. 
Oct.  4. 


The  same  love  of  being  known  made  him  a  talker, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  Topham  Beauclerk  jocu- 
lariy  threatened  liord  Charlemont,  then  in  Ireland,  if  be 
would  not  come  to  London,  to  send  <*  Boswell  to  talk  to 
bioL"  Of  his  powers  of  mind,  Johnson,  for  the  first 
ten  years  oi  their  acquaintance,  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  poor  opini<m.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  from 
Scotland,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  tour  in  that  country, 
he  says,  (November  dd,  1778,)  «  Boswell  will  praise  my 
resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I  shall  in  return  cele- 
brate his  good  humour  and  cheerfulness.  He  hat  better 
facuUiee  than  I  had  imagined  g  more  justness  of  dis- 
cernment, and  more  fecun^tf  of  images."  No  surprise 
need  be  entertained  at  hb  partiality  for  one  of  whose 
understanding  he  may  have  previously  thought  lightly  ; 
for  it  is  nut  necessary  to  admire  the  intellect  of  all  whom 
we  nevertheless  cordially  love.  The  philosopher  was 
flattered  no  doubt  by  the  compttmentary  language  of  his 
companion,  but  more  by  his  personal  attachment,  and  the 
trouble  taken  on  all  occasions  for  his  amusement  He 
was  further  pleased,  by  the  rather  unusual  occurrence  of 
being  courted  for  the  saJce  of  his  vrisdom  and  learning 
by  one  so  much  younger  than  himself,  instead  of  being 
shnnned,  as  age  and  wisdom  commonly  are,  by  the 
youthful  and  giddy;  ^nd  this  he  probably  deemed  a 
forcible  tribute  to  liis  own  merit  on  the  one  part,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  good  sense  at  least  of  bis  acquaintance, 
on  the  other.  He  felt,  likewise,  what  no  doubt  had  its 
eflbct,  that  this  regard  and  admiration  proceeded  from  a 
person  of  education,  of  ancient  family ,  of  competent  for- 
tune, and  respectably  knovm  in  his  native  country,  who, 
whatever  might  be  bis  talents,  deserved  praise  for  several 
good  private  qualities. 

For  these  proofo  of  attachment  and  kindness  to  one 
who  has  so  many  claims  on  our  regard  as  Johnson,  if  we 
cannot  altogether  respect  Boswell,  it  is  difficult  to  dislike 
him.  He  was  good-humoured,  free  from  malignity,  and, 
excepting  where  some  jealousy  or  prejudice  interfered, 
and  for  which  he  may  have  thought  he  had  suflicient 
reason,  seldom  unjust  to  those  of  whom  he  had  occasion 
to  speak.  His  social  propensities  were  well  known, 
and  a  cotemporary,  Mr.  Courtenay,  thus  laments  his 
absence: 

"No  Boswell  joys  o'er  wine." 

Want  of  candour  is  rarely  among  his  defects.  On  the 
contrary,  he  opens  his  mind  so  freely  that  we  discover 
much  of  what  is  passing  there,  even  possibly  when  such 
disclosure  was  not  meant ;  for,  had  be  been  conscious  of 
the  light  in  which  we  are  often  obliged  to  view  him,  it 
is. difficult  to  believe  he  would  not  have  shown  more  cau- 
tion, although  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  interest 
attached  to  his  book.  Some  reserve,  however,  is  neces> 
sary  with  all  human  creatures.  It  is  seldom  Mife  to  un- 
veil the  whole  mind — to  make  society  the  depository  of 
€dl  our  thoughts :  men  cannot  safely  make  this  disclosure. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  on  all  occasions 
to  listen  to  it,  or,  at  least,  to  hear  the  confession  with 
forbearance :  the  worid  is  a  thankless  confidant,  and  a 
severe  censor. 

One  of  his  accusations  sgainst  Goldsmith,  is  imitation 
of  the  dress  and  manner  of  Johnson— yet,  he  was  him- 
self so  notorious  for  this  serious  mimicry,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  general  remark.  Giffi>rd,  in  the  Meviad,  more 
severely  than  the  facts  warrant,  adverts  to  this  peculiarity 
and  to  his  general  character : 

•*  And  Boswell,  aping  with  preposterous  pride 
Johnson's  worst  frailties,  rolls  from  side  to  side ; 
His  heavy  head  from  hour  to  hour  erects ; 
Aflfects  the  fool,  and  is  what  be  affects." 

A  more  minute  description  of  his  q>pearance  has  been 
given  by  a  lady,  whose  early  talents  and  celebrity  made 
her  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  and  in  consequence  almost 
a  source  of  jealousy  to  his  biographer,  when  they  met  in 
general  society.  «He  had,"  says  Madame  D'Ai;^y, 
'<  an  odd  mock  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,  -that  he 
had  acquired  imperceptibly,  from  constantly  thinking  of 
and  imitating  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  own  solemnity,  never- 
theless, far  from  mock,  was  the  result  of  pensive  rumina^ 
tion.  There  was  also  something  slouching  in  the  gait 
and  dress  of  Mr.  Boswdl,  that  wore  an  air,  ridiculously 
enough,  of  purporting  to  personify  the  same  model.  His 
clothes  were  always  too  large  for  him ;  hb  hair  or  wig 
vras  constantly  in  a  state  of  negligence ;  and  he  nem 
for  a  moment  sat  still  or  upright  on  a  chair.    Every  look 


and  movement  displayed  either  intrational  or  invotuntiry 
imitation."* 

The  nature  of  his  book  has  net  escaped  censors  Dearty 
as  severe  as  that  directed  against  the  character  of  its 
author.  Breach  of  hospitality,  and  violation  of  the  im- 
plied laws  of  society,  which  make  it  an  ofience  to  repeat 
conversation  never  meant  or  expected  to  extend  beyond 
the  circle  in  which  they  were  uttered,  have  been  niiged 
against  him,  and  harsh  names  in  consequence  appfied, 
such  as  talebearer,  eavesdropper,  and  others  not  len 
offensivcf  All  this  is  unjust  No  harm  is  known  to 
have  accrued  from  what  he  reveals,  tboogfa  persoinl 
vanity  may  have  been  wounded,  or  folly  occasioDally  ex* 
posed,  by  the  retorts  being  recorded  wbich  they  provok«d 
from  the  sarcastic  spirit  of  Johnson.  But,  it  msy  be 
asked  in  return,  whether  the  miscellaneona  societj  of  a 
London  dinner-table,  discussing  every  topic  that  chance 
flings  before  the  members,  be  one  wbich  is  stricUy  pri- 
vate, or  whether  persons  acquire  the  right  to  otter  non- 
sense there  more  than  at  other  places  with  impnnity! 
To  a  man  d  known  talents,  the  defeats  or  reproofii  h^ 
may  meet  with  on  such  occasions,  tell  little  sgamst  him; 
and  if  others  of  inferior  reputation  venture  to  risk  ab- 
surdities in  sentiment  or  opinion,  they  should  have  forti- 
tude enough  to  submit  to  the  punishment  AAer  all  the 
storm  of  reproach  vented  against  Boswell  for  alleged 
social  treachery,  who  does  not  read  the  work  with  avidity; 
and  has  not  gained  from  it  instruction  and  deligbt  1  And 
who  for  a  moment  wishes,  notwithstanding  some  em^ 
neons  and  prejudiced  views,  that  it  had  never  appeared! 

The  indifferent  figure  which  he  permits  bimself  to 
make  in.  his  own  picture,  though  a  source,  it  is  said,  of 
extreme  mortification  to  the  pride  of  his  relatives,  forms 
a  guarantee  of  the  general  honesty  of  his  reports.  State' 
ments  of  numerous  conversations,  we  are  aware,  cannot 
be  always  either  accurate  or  fbll.  The  omission  of  in 
extenuating  word  or  circumstance,  or  the  introduction  ef 
a  different  term  from  that  used  at  the  moment,  may  im- 
part a  colouring  to  a  discussion  or  story  which  the  ofigintt 
circumstances  did  not  warrant.  In  the  dialogoes  with 
Johnson,  some  of  the  speakers  probably  have  not  had 
justice,  or  but  imperfect  justice,  done  them.  Many 
omissions  must  necessarily  have  occurred  under  fiie  or- 
cumstances  in  which  the  notes  were  taken ;  and  he  stows 
suppressions,  the  put>lication  of  which  vroold  have  given 
offence,  some  of  which,  it  is  believed,  bore  as  hanfly 
upon  himself  as  upon  others.  But  on  the  whole,  be 
may  be  considered  as  giving  us  the  purport,  if  not  words, 
as  neariy  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  therefore  what 

*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey,  republished  in  Wtldie*s 
Library. 

j-  In  preparing  his  work  for  the  press,  a  laiidable  de- 
sire to  give  his  authorities  appears  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  April  9,  1790,  from  the  MS. 
collection  of  Mr.  Mason.  The  bishop,  as  m  the  iostanes 
of  the  edition  of  Goldsmith,  hesitated  to  give  his  name 
or  authori^  to  any  production  not  eodesisatieal,  and 
did  not  in  iact  interest  himself  seriously  on  odier 
subjects. 

«  As  to  suppressing  your  lordship's  name,  when  relat- 
ing the  very  few  anecdotes  of  Johnson  with  which  yos 
have  favoured  me,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  oWige  yow 
lordship  but  that  very  thing.  lowe  to  the  suthenticity 
of  my  work,  to  its  respectability,  and  to  the  credit  of  my 
ilhistrious  friend,  to  introduce  the  names  of  as  many 
eminent  persons  as  I  cin.  It  is  comparatifely  t  ^ 
small  portion  which  is  sanctioned  by  that  of  your  lord* 
ship,  and  there  is  nothing  even  bordering  on  impropriety. 
Believe  roe,  my  lord*,  you  are  not  the  only  bishop  in  the 
number  of  great  men  with  which  my  pages  are  graced. 
I  am  quite  resolute  as  to  this  matter. 

«<  Pray  who  is  it  that  has  the  charge  of  GoWsmiA'* 
works  here  1  I  should  like  to  talk  with  him.  I  ^ 
not  where  the  plan  of  his  encyclqMadia  is,  or  if  it  be 
preserved. 

"Our  amiable  friend,  8ir  Jodiua  Reynolds,  htsw 
ceived  from  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  presentof  n  vcj 
fine  gold  snuff-box,  beautifiilly  enameled  with  j""^ 
on  the  lid,  set  round  with  five  and  thirty  <*P«**'^"f*'^ 
Within  it  is  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are  written  in  her 
own  hand,  these  words— I  think  I  recollect  them  ex- 
actly :  »  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds,  en  ^nKJigwg*  do 
oontentement  que  j'ai  ressenti  de  ses  excdlsns  Discooii 
sur  la  Pnntuie.' " 
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be  refWMents  as  cofiiiiig  under  his  own  obsenrMton  we 
■nj  beKeTe. 

We  are  not  required  to  place  slintlaT  confidence  in 
what  be  gleans  from  others,  or  to  sllow  much  weight  to 
his  mere  opinions.  To  Goldsmith  he  is,  as  we  see,  un- 
just;  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  though  not  an  amiable  man, 
and  to  Mrs.  Pioxzi,  he  is  almost  hostile ;  to  a  few  others, 
likewise,  less  liberal  than  might  be  wished.  Yet,  as  his 
representations  are  sometimes  quoted  in  estimating  cha- 
racters of  the  past  age,  we  have  an  exemplification  of 
what  every  one  must  have  found  in  their  experience  of 
the  world,  thedifierent  degrees  of  deference  paid  to  dead 
and  to  living  testimony.  Many  a  statesman  who  has 
deolainied  in  pailiament  for  years  without  carrying  a 
raodon,  or  almost  winning  a  vote,  is  often  quoted  after 
death  aa  an  anthority,  even  by  surviving  opponents,  on 
peiols  of  political  faith  and  practice.  So  the  notions  of 
Boswell  upon  literary  men  and  merit,  which  would  have 
eonmanded  little  attention  from  his  cotemporaries,  re- 
eetva,  b j  being  disseminated  in  a  popular  book,  a  degree 
of  attention  denied  personally  to  the  writer. 

The  correspondence  of  Hannah  More  furnishes  a  few 
characteristic  notices  of  Boswell.  At  a  dinner  at  Bishop 
Shipley's,  in  1781,  where  were  Johnson,  l^r  Jodiua 
Rsjnolds,  Gibbon,  Langton,  Lords  spencer  and  Althorp, 
one  of  his  infirmities  is  alluded  to,  and  in  terms  that 
vender  it  almost  doubtful  whether  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress to  her  on  the  occasion  was  not  amatory. 

« I  was  heartily  disgusted  with  Mr.  Boswell,  who  came 
«p  stttrs  after  dinner,  much  disordered  with  wine,  and 
addressed  me  in  a  manner  which  drew  from  me  a  sharp 
rebuke,  for  which  I  fancy  he  will  not  eerily  forgive  me." 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  besides  being  an  habitual  imi- 
tator ol  the  oMinner  of  Johns<m,  sometimes  perhaps 
nnconscioasly,  he  could  pby  the  amuring  mimic  by  de- 
sign. At  a  party  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  she  vrrites— «  Boswell 
broaght  to  my  mind  the  whole  of  a  very  mirthful  con- 
versation at  dear  Mrs.  Garrick's,  and  ray  being  made,  by 
Sir  William  Forbes,  the  umpire  in  a  trial  of  skill  between 
Garrick  and  Boswell,  which  could  most  nearly  imitate 
Dr.  Johnson's  manner.  I  remember  I  gave  it  for  Boe- 
well  in  fiimiliar  conversation,  and  for  Garrick  in  reciting 
poetry." 

lo  1786,  she  writes— the  book  alluded  to  being,  no 
doabt,  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides :  ^  Boswell  tells  me  be 
is  printing  anecdotet  of  Johnson ;  not  his  Ufe^  but,  as 
he  has  the  vanity  to  call  it,  his  pyramid,  I  besought  hb 
teodemess  for  our  virtuous  and  most  revered  departed 
friend,  and  begged  he  would  mitigate  some  of  his  aepe- 
ritiee.  He  said,  roughly,  <  He  would  not  cut  off  his 
elmvrs,  nor  make  a  tiger  a  cat  to  please  any  one.'  It  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  a  very  amusing  book ;  but  I  hope  not 
an  indiscreet  one :  he  has  great  enthusiasm,  and  some 
fire." 

•  London  was  now  exchanged,  by*  Gdldsmith,  for  a 
Goontry  reridence.  With  a  view  to  health,  and  perhaps 
to  be  near  Newbery,  for  whom  his  pen  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed, and  who  resided  at  Canonbuiy  house,  Islington, 
he  removed  to  that  neighborhood,  to  board  and  lodge  in 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  1762. 

The  sum  stipulated  for  this  accommodation  was  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  at  that  period  equal  to  double  the 
amount  now,  vrttich  the  publisher,  as  his  usual  cash- 
bearer,  paid  quarterly,  talung  credit  for  such  payments 
in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts.  This  arrangement, 
dictated  probably  as  much  by  his  late  illness,  alluded  to 
in  the  note  respecting  Plutarch,  as  present  convenience, 
IKr  John  Hawkins  in  his  usual  spirit  attributes  to  a  dif- 
ferent cause.  «  Of  the  booksellers,"  writes  that  gentle- 
man^  **  whom  he  styled  his  friends,  Mr.  Newbery  was 
one.  This  person  bad  apartments  at  Canonbury  house, 
where  Goldsmith  of^  lay  concealed  from  bis  creditors. 
Under  a  pressing  necesrity,  he  there  wrote  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  for  it  received  of  Newbery  forty 
pounds." 

His  removal  thither  took  place  probably  about  Christ- 
mas ;  for,  by  the  following  account  rendered  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  it  appears  that  the  first  quarterly  payment 
was  made  on  the  24th  of  March.  In  a  rough  copy  of 
this  account,  still  preserved,  the  payments  to  Mrs.  Flem* 
ing  are  specifically  noted  to  be  for  ''a  quarter's  board," 
the  difterence  between  the  sum  due  (£18  10s.)  and  that 
which  was  paid  in  March,  June,  and  October,  as  seen 
annexed,  b«ing  inddontal  expenses.  Several  books 
supplied  to  him  are  likewise  set  dow»;  as  «<  Three  sets 


of  Chinese  Letters,"  •*  Annual  Register,"  4  vols.,  « the 
same  half  bound,"  « Smollett's  Continuation,"  dec, 
« Reading's  Life  of  Christ,"  and  "NoUetfs  Physics." 
The  account  is  otherwise  of  some  interest,  as  disclosing 
the  extent  and  frequency  of  his  obligations  to  Newbeiy. 


1761, 
1763. 


1763. 


"  Doctor  Goldsmith  Dr.  to  John  Newbery. 
October  14. 


Nov.  9. 
Dec  22. 

29.* 
Jan.  22. 

25. 

Feb.  14. 

March  11. 

12. 

24. 

30. 
May  4. 

21. 
June  3. 

26. 

July  1. 

20. 

Sept  2. 

8. 

10. 
19. 
^. 
Oct.  8. 
10. 


1  set  of  Uie  Idler  -  £0  6  0 
To  cash  -  -  -  10  10  0 
To  ditto  -  -  3  3  0 
To  ditto  -  -  -110 
To  ditto  -  -  110 
To  ditto  -  -  -110 
To  ditto  -  -  110 
To  ditto  -  -  -220 
To  ditto  -  --110 
To  cash  paid  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing -  -  -  14  0  0 
To  cash  -  -  0  10  6 
To  ditto  -  -  -220 
To  ditto  -  -  3  8  0 
To  cash  paid  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing -  *  -  14  11  0 
To  cash  -  -  -220 
To  ditto  -  -  2  2  0 
To  ditto  -  -  -  14  14  0 
To  ditto  -  -  110 
To  cash  paid  your  diaft 

to  Wm.  Filby  -      16     2     0 

To  cash     -         -  -      0  10     6 

To  ditto          -  -          110 

To  ditto     -         -  -220 

To  ditto          -  -          2     2     0 

To  cash  paid  your  bill  to 

Mrs.  Fleming  -       14  13     6 


£111     1     6 
By  copies  of  different  kinds         63     0    0 


£48     1     6 


Oct  11. 


By  note  of  hand  sent  and  deli- 
vered up  the  vouchers." 


The  lady  whose  inmate  he  became,  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  a  picture  which  appeared  in  the  winter 
exhiUtion  of  the  works  of  deoeased  British  artists,  in 
1832.  It  was  named  "Goldsmith's  Hostess"  in  the 
catalogue,  and  represents  an  elderiy  lady  in  a  satin  dress, 
with  a  bible  open  before  her :  the  painter  is  said  to  be 
Hogarth;  and  the  inference  thence  drawn  is,  that  he 
was  a  fomiliar  visiter  of  the  poet  previous  to  his  death, 
in  1764.  The  history  of  the  painting  is  unknown,  ex- 
cepting that  it  has  been  forty  years  in  the  family  of  the 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  Graves,  has  always  been  de- 
signated among  its  members  by  the  titie  it  now  bears, 
and  was  purchased  by  his  father  out  of,  as  is  believed, 
the  Hyde  collection.  An  etching,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  same  picture,  is  said  to  have  been  published  some 
years  ago. 

Here  he  continued  a  resident  during  the  whole  of 
1763  and  pert  of  1764;  and  as  illustrative  of  his  pri- 
vate habits,  the  following  bill  of  his  landlady  for  the 
items  of  expense  during  a  quarter  will  gratify  curiosity. 
By  this  he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  sassafras,  a  de- 
ooction  of  wluch  was  then  in  vogue  as  an  innocent  and 
wholesome  beverage,  though  now  chiefly  confined  to 
medical  purposes.  The  dinners  mentioned  without  any 
price  affixed  were  given  to  visttera  of  her  lodger,  and 
seem  introduced  in  order  that  the  generosity  of  his 
hostess  towards  him  and  them  should  not  be  forgotten. 
One  of  these.  Dr.  Reman  as  he  is  called  here,  wss  a  Dr. 
Wm.  Redmond,  aa  Irish  physician,  who,  having  resided 
several  yeara  in  France,  where  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  poet,  had  come  to  try  his  success  in  England ; 
and,  professing  to  have  made  discoveries  in  the  proper- 
ties, or  what  he  chose  to  term  the  «  principles  of  anti- 
mony," had  become  involved  in  a  dispute  with  some 
mamben  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  which  a  year  or  two 
afterward  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  French.  To  the 
bill  is  appended  the  particulars  of  the  account  of  his 
laundress,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  transcribe : 
the  items  sufiSdently  prove  that,  if  formerly  open  to  the 
charge  of  neglecting  his  linen,  it  could  not  now  justiy  be 
bffoui^  against  him. 


«  1768.       Doctor  Goldsmith  Dr. 
Aug.  82.    A  pint  of  mountain 
A  gentleman's  dinner 
34.     A  bottle  of  port    - 

4  gentlemen's  teas    - 
86.    Dr.  Roman's  dinner  and 
8q>t  6.    — —  dinner     - 

7.  Sassafras 

11.    Dr.  Roman's  dinner     - 
89.    A  bottie  of  port      - 

Mr.  Baggot,  dinner 
Oct  8.    Sassafras 

10.    Mr.  Baggot,  tea  - 
14.     Paper    ... 
24.     Sassafras    ... 
26.    Paid  the  newsman  - 
30.     Wine  and  cakes 
81.    To  Uie  Rev,  Mr.  Tyrrell 

Mr.  Baggot,  dinner      • 

Sassafras 
Nov.  6.     Ditto        ... 

10  sheets  of  paper 

8.  Pens         ... 
Paper    ... 
Sassafras    ... 
To  3  months'  board 
To  shoes-cleaning 

To  washing    • 


to  Eliz.  Fleming. 
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Received,  Dec  9,  1763,  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Newbery,  the  contents  in  fulL 

«  Eliz.  Flexiho." 

About  the  period  of  his  removal  thither,  he  was  so- 
licited to  join  in  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  publication 
undertaken  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fawkes,  translator  of 
several  of  the  Greek  minor  poets,  and  Vicar  o(  Orping- 
ton, and  Mr.  Woty,  both  his  acquaintances ;  the  invita- 
tion was  declined,  as  is  said,  from  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
poetical  powera  of  his  colleagues.  The  firat  volume 
came  out  in  February,  1763,  and  met  with  only  tolerable 
success. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Literary  projects— Brooke8*s  Natural  Historj— Martial  revisw— 
Literary  dab— Preikcee  and  tnulatioui— Lstten  from  a  no* 
blemao  to  his  ton. 

It  was  probably  about  thb  period  he  projected  an  edi- 
tion of  Pope's  works,  with  a  life  and  notes,  containing 
such  illustrative  matter  as  time  had  made  public  since 
the  death  of  that  distinguished  poet.  With  this  view  he 
addressed  a  letter^  which  was  known  to  be  in  exlstenea 
a  few  yeara  afterwards,  to  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  in  the 
Strand,  detailing  the  design.  But  his  name  being  un- 
known for  poetry,  and  the  publisher  doubting  either  his 
weight  in  public  opinion,  his  ability,  or  his  diligence,  did 
not  deign  to  return  a  vrritten  answer,  but  desired  a  printer 
to  call  upon  the  gentleman  in  his  name,  and  give  a  verbal 
negative. 

This  was  at  least  discourteous ;  but  as  Tonson  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  a  good-natured  man,  we  may 
attribute  it  rather  to  inadvertency  than  intentional  in- 
sult, and  at  lesst  believe  he  would  not  send  an  imperti- 
nent message,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  the 
supposed  presumption  of  the  proposal :  an  o^sive  re- 
ply, however,  was  delivered ;  and  the  messenger  exhibit- 
ing other  proofs  of  impertinence,  Gtoldsmith  attempted 
to  chastise  him ;  nor  was  it  till  after  some  violence  had 
taken  place  that  the  combatants  were  separated.  This 
story  firat  transpired  at  the  period  of  his  assaulting 
Evans  the  bookseller,  but  with  aggravations,  such  as 
that  hb  adversely  being  the  stronger,  succeeded  in  roll- 
ing him  in  the  kennel :  the  object  being'  to  fix  upon  him 
the  charge  of  being  prone  to  affifays  arising  from  extreme 
irritability  of  temper. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1763,  about  the  period  of 
•ceasing  to  write  the  articles  on  Belles  Lettres,  formerly 
mentioned  in  the  British  Maganne,  he  projected  a  work 
on  biography,  for  which  the  cessation  of  Newbery's  com- 
pendium on  that  subject  presented,  as  he  believed,  an 
opening.  The  plan  and  probably  part  of  the  materials 
provided  for  the  former  work  w«re  submitted  to  Dodsley, 
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PRIOR'S  UFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 


who  aooeded  to  the  propoaily  aod  the  foUowing  agrw- 
aient  was  drawn  up:  it  is  tramcribed  from  the  original 
in  the  handwriting  of  Goldsmith,  former^  in  the  poe- 
fltssion  of  Mr.  Niooi,  of  Pall  Mall,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Samnei  Rogers,  Es^  whose  politeness  in 
oiforing  Ihe  use  of  it  deserves  acknowlegment : — 

<<  It  ii  agreed  between  Oliver  Qoldsmith,  M.  B.  on  one 
liand,  and  James  Dodsiey  on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Gold- 
emith  shall  write  for  James  Dodsiey  a  book  called  a 
Chronological  History  of  the  laves  of  Eminent  Persons 
'oi  Ghceat  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  that  efiect,  consisting 
of  about  two  volames  8vo,  about  the  same  size  and  let- 
ter with  the  Universal  History  published  in  8vo;  for 
the  writing  of  which  and  compiling  the  same,  James 
Dodsiey  shall  pay  Oliver  Goldsmith  three  guineas  for 
every  printed  sheet,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  delivered 
complete  in  the  space  of  two  years  at  farthest ;  James 
Dodsiey,  however,  shall  print  the  above  work  in  what- 
ever manner  or  size  he  shall  think  fit,  only  the  Universal 
History  above  mentioned  shall  be  the  standard  by  which 
Oliver  Gh>ldsmith  shall  expect  to  be  paid. 

**  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  be  paid  one  moiety  upon  de- 
livery of  the  whole  copy  complete,  and  the  other  moiety, 
one  half  of  it  at  the  conclosion  of  six  months,  and  the 
other  half  at  the  ex^ration  of  twelve  months  next  after 
the  publication  of  the  work,  James  Dodsiey  giving,  how- 
ever, upon  the  delivery  of  the  whole  copy,  two  notes  for 
the  money  left  unpaid*  Each  volume  of  the  above  in- 
tended work  shall  not  contain  more  than  five  and  thirty 
sheets,  and  if  they  should  contain  more,  the  surplus 
shall  not  be  paid  for  by  James  Dodsiey.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith shall  print  his  name  to  the  said  work. 

<*  OLITXm  GOLDSXITB, 

<<  Jaxxs  Dosslxt. 
«  March  dlst,  1763." 

How  far  he  proceeded  in  this  undertaking,  and  why 
.  it  was  relinquished,  are  unknown.  Upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  wiUi  hu  powers  of  composition,  we  have  pro- 
bably loft  by  the  omission  one  of  the  pleasantest  books 
in  the  language.  There  were,  however,  to  one  in  his 
situation,  some  difficulties  attending  its  execution,  if 
meant  to  be  a  book  of  authority.  Biography,  however 
fascinating  a  theme,  is  not  that  which  an  author  militant, 
who  is  dependent  on  his  daily  labour  for  his  daily  bread, 
shouki  choose  as  a  matter  of  profit.  To  write  a  life, 
sometimes  requires  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  a  life  :* 
at  least  to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done  when  distinguished 
men  are  the  subjects,  minutely  and  well,  to  throw  all  the 
lights  upon  it  that  our  engagement  tacitly  binds  us, 
whenever  practicable,  to  furnish ;  it  is  therefore  under 
favourable  circumstances  only,  as  when  the  materials 
are  ail  under  the  eye  or  within  the  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  writer,  that  it  can  be  written  as  a  tale  or  an  essay, 
eurrente  calami.  Like  history,  of  which  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions,  it  should  be  a  work  of 
investigation ;  for  a  name,  a  date,  or  even  a  trifling  foot, 
though  abstractedly  of  little  importance  in  itself,  may 
require  time  and  enquiry  to  authenticate,  or  if  incorrectly 
given,  is  likely  to  create  want  of  confidence  in  the  au- 
thor. Diligence  in  research  is  one  of  the  necessary 
duties  of  a  biographer,  for  the  want  of  which  genius 
cannot  always  compensate.  Even  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  admirable  in  all  other  respects,  sofier  in  our 
.  estimation  by  their  occasional  deficiency  in  facts,  which 
a  little  more  tia>e  and  labour  might  have  supplied,  and 
the  want  of  which,  as  causing  a  diminution  of  our  plea- 
sore,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret 

A  similar  objection  would  no  doubt  have  applied  to 
the  lives  by  Goldsmith :  what  vras  simply  indolence  in 
Johnson,  would  in  him  have  been  indolence  and  the 
pressure  of  necessity  combined.  To  the  older  lives  he 
could  probably  have  added  little.  In  those  of  more  re- 
cent date,  something  more  than  every  one's  naemory  or 
library  could  supply,  would  have  been  expected  in  re- 
turn for  the  demand  made  upon  the  public  confidence 
by  two  octavo  volumes  from  an  accredited  writer,  and 
two  years  was  much  too  short  a  time  for  serious  or 
minute  enquiry.  Yet  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  specu- 
late on  the  probable  imperfections  of  any  thing  from  a 
writer  whose  pen  contained  a  charm  able  to  compensate 
for  obvious  disadvantages.     And  if  upon  the  subject  of 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  and  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero,  the  most  complete  biographies  in  our  language, 
required  a  long  time  for  their  completion. 


natural  history,  of  which  he  knew  practically  Uttle,  he 
has  written  a  book  which,  with  all  its  foults,  has  been 
almost  the  onfy  one  consulted  by  general  readers  £«: 
sixty  years  pest,  what  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  Lis  labours  in  biography  1 

Two  publications  c^  Newbery  about  this  period, 
« Description  of  Millennium  Hall,"  the  suppossd  seat 
of  a  society  of  ladies  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
March;  and  "  The  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  being 
an  account  of  what  is  most  curious  and  remarkable 
throughout  the  World,''  in  four  volumes,  which  appear- 
ed in  May,  are  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  his  pen  for 
revision,  and  the  latter  for  some  additions  to  several  of 
the  subjects.  No  direct  evidence  of  his  partidpetion  in 
either  appears ;  and  the  latter  opinion  may  have  origin- 
ated in  his  acknowledged  powers  of  furnishing  amuse- 
ment for  youth. 

With  another  work  of  more  pretensions,  from  the 
same  publisher,  his  connection  b  better  established,  b»- 
ing  employed  not  only  to  assist  the  author,  but  to  re- 
vise, to  recommend,  and  td  introduce  his  book  to  more 
general  favour  by  a  prefiice,  and  by  introductions  to  the 
chief  suljects  which  in  clearness,  spirit,  and  elegance, 
no  writer  can  hope  to  excel.  The  subject  was  natural 
history,  and  the  writer  a  physician  whose  name  has 
been  long  familiar  as  the  compiler  of  a  gazetteer.  The 
advertisement,  (July  18th,  1763,)  states  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  is  printed  off  in  six  thick  volumes  duode- 
cimo, and  that  on  the  Ist  of  August  a  volume,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  every  succeeding  month  till  completed, 
will  sppear,  of 

«  A  new  and  accurate  System  of  Natural  History ;  con- 
taining, in  voL  1,  the  History  of  Quadrupeds;  2,  of 
Birds ;  8,  of  Fishes  and  SerpenU ;  4,  of  IniMcts ;  6,  of 
Mineral  Waters ;  6,  of  Vegetables,  Ac  By  R.  Brookes, 
M.  D.,  author  of  the  General  Practice  of  Physic,"  Ac 
dec  Appended  to  this  announcement  in  the  newspa^ 
per  is  the  following  persuasive  to  purchasers,  as  strongly 
mdicative  of  the  hand  of  Goldsmith  as  any  thing  to 
which  he  pot  his  name ;  the  first  paragraph  he  intro- 
duced into  the  preface : — 

**  To  the  PubUc. 

**  Of  all  the  studies  which  have  employed  the  indoe- 
trious  or  amused  the  idle,  perhaps  Natural  Hirtory  de- 
serves the  preference ;  other  scienees  generally  terminate 
in  doubt,  or  rest  in  bare  speculation;  but  here  every 
step  is  marked  with  certainty ;  and  while  a  description 
of  every  oliject  around  us  teaches  to  supply  our  wanto, 
it  satisfies  our  curiosity. 

**  A  comprehensive  system,  however,  of  this  most 
pleasing  science  has  been  hitherto  wanting.  Nor  is  it  a 
little  surprising,  when  every  other  branch  of  literature 
has  been  of  late  cultivated  with  so  much  success,  how 
this  most  interesting  department  should  have  been 
neglected. 

«  How  for  the  present  performance  has  supplied  the 
defects,  and  lefomied  the  errors,  of  Natural  History,  is 
left  to  the  public  to  determhae.  Those  who  have  read 
the  author's  Practice  of  Physic,  and  his  other  medical 
and  geographical  oomposilions,  will  see  evident  marks 
not  only  of  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  accurate  and 
judicious  traveller ;  and  cannot  doubt  that  his  abilities 
were  adequate  to  this  undertaking,  and  that  he  had 
abundant  opportunities  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth 
oi  what  he  had  asserted. 

**  He  has  indeed  one  advantage  ov«r  almost  all  former 
naturalists,  namely,  that  of  having  visited  a  variety  of 
countries,  and  examined  the  productions  of  each  upon 
the  spot.  Whatever  America,  or  the  known  parts  of 
Africa  have  produced  to  excite  curiosity,  has  been  care- 
fully observed  by  him,  and  compared  wi^  the  aocounta 
of  others. 

**  This  work,  though  comprised  within  the  compass 
of  six  volumes,  has  employed  great  part  of  the  author's, 
life;  and  there  is  not  a  figure  repieeented  in  any  of  the 
plates  but  what  was  drawn  either  by  himself  or  his  son 
under  his  inspection.  Nor  has  the  reader's  convenience 
been  less  considered  than  his  pleasure  and  improvement 
Bach  of  these  volumes,  if  printed  as  works  erf  this  kind 
usually  are,  might  have  made  a  large  quarto,  and  the 
whole  have  been  sold  for  six  guineas  instead  of  eighteen 
shillings ;  but  as  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge 
may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  religion  and  piety, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  this  work  as  cheep  as 
possible,  that  it  night  fall  within  the  compass  of  evevy 


studious  person,  and  that  all  might  be  aoqaaiBisd  with 
the  great  and  wonderful  works  of  nature,  see  the  ds> 
pendence  of  cnatnre  npon^ cceatttre,and  of  aU  opon Ukt 
Cfeatot." 

The  revision  of  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  mitlcr 
supplied,  oocupied  him  several  weeks ;  for  the  specolt* 
tion  being  of  moment  to  the  bookseller,  was  not  is  b» 
risked  without  all  the  aids  that  some  knowledge  tad 
mnch  genius  could  eupply.  Besides  the  prefeoe,  islis- 
duced  into  his  miscellaneous  works  on  their  first  colleo' 
tion,  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  bistoiy  of  qoadn- 
peds,  which,  though  known  to  be  his  t^  Bishop  Pei^, 
Isaac  Seed,  and  oth«ns,  found  no  place  im  that  ocesaos, 
in  consequence  of  the  misundeivtanding  of  tbe  fiNwr, 
already  alluded  to,  with  the  puUishen,  by  which  thsf 
lost  his  aid  previous  to  publication.  Aware  of  thb 
omission,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  there  might  be  otlieiii 
and  a  dose  examination  of  the  volumes  rendsied  it  m- 
tain,  by  internal  evidenoe,  that,  in  additioB  to  sdw 
traces  of  his  pen,  the  intfodoctions  to  the  Hislorisi  cf 
Birds,  of  Fishes,  of  Insects,  and  of  Botany,  wars  hii, 
the  whole  forming  about  eighty  pages,  charaotsnsed  bf 
his  usual  ingenuity  of  remark,  philoeophical  spirit,  mi 
elegance  of  manner.  Infinenced  by  the  same  goids  of 
internal  evidence,  he  was  led  to  rqect  the  intra!iiieliMi 
to  the  ^th  volume,  giving  an  accoont  of  omisnl  us* 
ters,  written  probably  by  Brookes  himself:  the  pso  of 
Goldsmith  is  not  to  be  traced  in  it ;  it  simply  states  fiKti 
of  their  supposed  combinations  and  uses  in  dinsMs>iiid 
therefore  by  ita  nature  required  no  power  of  writiof  to 
excite  the  curiosity  or  propitiate  the  fovour  of  the  readw. 

This  bock  never  became  popular,  being  loo  ezteoai^ 
perhaps  too  dry,  for  the  juvenile  desof^tion  of  resdn, 
and  too  imperfect  for  those  of  more  advanced  age,  wb 
required  to  be  really  instructed :  the  plates,  Vkmm, 
were  wretchedly  executed;  and  the  claim  set  op  £9rt)N 
author,  of  having  verified  by  personal  examinatioo  sB 
the  piodoctiona  noticed  in  his  volumes  beloBgiog  tn 
America  and  the  known  parte  of  Africa,  would  appcsi, 
however  extensively  he  may  have  tmveled,  iapftolh 
cable,  and  thence  have  occasioned  distrust  in  the  geaenl 
accuracy  of  his  statements. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Two  years  have  dapeed  ainoe  the  pfeceding  nolioe 
was  written;  and  the  conviction  in  the  nind  of  iIm 
writer,  of  the  obligations  of  this  book  to  Goldsniitk,  have 
been  recently  confirmed.  The  first  positive  intimstiMWii 
disoovered  in  a  newspaper  announcement  of  Brecksi^ 
wortL  in  1776,  where  it  is  stated  by  the  publishen,*  ^ 
**  four  volumes  of  this  edition  were  correoted  by  Mr.  Oliwr 
Goldsmith,"  and  subsequently  more  positive  proofr  hvn 
been  put  into  his  hands  in  the  receipta  for  money  for  tin 
assistance  rendered  which  pawed  on  ^  occsaisn.  ^ 
these  it  appears  his  remuneration  in  the  first  iastttse 
was  small ;  afterwards,  in  oonsidention  of  fatthsr  Is* 
hour  in  correction  and  revisioQ,  and  adding  to  tbe  boo- 
ber  of  pre&oes,  the  original  anm  in  the  foUowiag  rseeipt 
was  nearly  trebled. 

"  Oct  11th,  1763.— Received,  of  Mr.  John  Newbeiy, 
eleven  guineas,  in  full,  for  writing  the  introdoctioos  lo^ 
prefoce  to  Dr.  Brookes's  Natural  History. 

"Olivxb  Gomskith." 

Two  Items  in  another  account  state  that  Dr.  CMd* 
smith  is  to  have  credit  for 

*<  8  Prefaces  to  the  Natural  fiistoTy,    -£669 
Correcting  4  vols.  Brookes*s  Nat  His- 

toiy,  -  -  -  0    0  r 

In  another  set  of  memorandums  of  the  puUiibfff 
eighteen  in  number,  to  settle  accounts  with  various  ^' 
sons,  the  sixteenth  on  the  list  is  the  following:— 

« Mrs.  Brookes's,  and  charge  for  aitsni- 
tlons  made  in  the  plates,  and  the  printed 
copy  that  was  obtiged  to  be  cancelled,  £S6  0  • 

«And  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  writing  pre- 
faces, and  correcthig  the  work,      -         80  0  0 


InaU 


£UQ  0* 


During  tbe  summer,  he  appean  to  have  beso  ff 
quently  in  London,  notwitJMtanding  a  pwai  of  ktsisiy 

*  Canaan  dc  Newbeiy  c— it  appsoed  in  opponlioB  i» 
**  Animaled  Nature." 
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o«e«pftiioii»  flnjoyiof  with  JobnaoD  tnd  BoswbU  mtmaI 
of  thmr  aoctal  tavern  meetings.  He  had  already  im- 
■Mieed  the  Utter,  as  he  oonfiMses  in  bis  work,  with  a 
iugk  opinion  of  Johnson,  by  encomiums  passed  upon 
his  humanity,  a  theme  on  which  Goldsmith  was  elo- 
qvent,  and  on  which  he  always  rendered  dne  hononr 
to  his  rriend.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Levett,  the  weU-known 
inmate  of  the  moralist,  his  observation  was,  »  He  is 
poor  and  honest,  and  that  is  recommendation  enough  for 
Johnson."  Of  another  person,  whose  character  was 
BMMe  exceptionable,  and  who  had  paid  to  raisfoitone 
pnrt  of  the  penal^  of  his  erron,  he  said,  «<  He  is  now 
miserable,  and  that  insures  the  protection  of 


The  first  exchisive  meeting  they  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed, and  the  fiict  is  interesting  in  literary  history,  took 
pkeo  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet  street,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1763,  when  Goldsmith,  always  vrilling  to  throw 
o«t  a  provocative  to  discussion,  started  the  paradox, 
•*  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  aoconnt, 
lor  it  oAen  was  a  source  of  unhappiness,"  an  idea,  the 
fallnegr  of  which  he  could  at  other  times  eloquently  ex- 


Chi  the  6th,  having  met  again  at  the  same  place  with 
other  gneeta  of  Boswell,  he  took  ground  against  that 
Mazim  ci  the  constitution,  « that  the  king  can  do  no 
vnoDg,''  affirming,  <*  that  what  was  morally  false  ceukl 
sol  be  politically  true ;  and  as  the  king  might,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  regal  power,  command  and  cause  the 
doing  of  what  was  wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said  in 
■enae  and  reason  that  he  could  do  wrong."  The  an- 
swer to  this  was  obvious :  the  king  may  command  the 
comni:^tal  of  an  improper  public  act,  but  his  minister 
only  can  execute  it ;  the  latter  thersfiMO  takes  the  re- 
aponaibiltty  by  making  the  deed  his  own;  a  dilemma 
which  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  avoid  by  resigning  his 


Tbeee  are  specimens  of  that  desire  to  take  the  weak 
■ide  of  as  argument  into  which  ingenious  men  are  some- 
timea  betrayed,  either  by  affecting  singularity  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  whim  of  the  moment :  in  Johnson  this 
was  often  thought  perversity ;  in  Goldsmith  it  vras  termed 
absurdity,  or  want  of  knowledge  of  his  sul^ect,  though 
reaOjT  we  may  suppose  cauaed  by  the  wish  to  exhibit 
ingenoi^,  or  excite  discussion,  ibr  no  follies  of  this  kind 
find  place  in  his  vrritings.  Disputation  is  not  a  pleasing 
ehoractciislic  in  sny  person,  even  of  eminence :  we  can 
tmnify  think  well  of  him  who  attempts  to  overpower  our 
commoii  sense,  or  desiroy  the  force  of  generally  admit- 
ted tniths  by  sophistry  however  ingenious.  Young  men 
who  believe  they  possess  talent  are  frequently  fond  of  it, 
not  fxmsdous  that  they  ofien  render  themselves  disagree- 
able hy  what  they  mii^e  for  cleverness.  Dr.  Johnson 
eoolessed  to  this  disposition  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  the  pagea  of  Boswetl  render  it  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  wholly  conquered  the  desire.  «  When  I  was  a  boy," 
he  said,  **1  used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a 
debate,  because  most  ingenious  things,  ^t  is  to  say, 
moat  new  things,  oould  be  said  upon  it."  Goldsmith 
was  similarly  inclined :  he  acknowledged  to  Johnson, 
and  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fact  in  the  story  of  George 
Prtnaroee,  as  well  as  in  another  passage  struck  out  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  <«  that  when  he  first  began  to  write, 
he  d^eradned  to  commit  to  paper  nothing  but  what  was 
new  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  that  what  was  new  was 
genially  folse,  and  from  that  time  was  no  longer  so- 
licttoQS  about  novelty."  In  conversation,  however,  as 
we  see,  he  coukl  not  always  resist  the  temptation. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a  small  volume,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  a  share,  appeared  firom  New. 
bery,  to  take  its  chance  among  a  variety  of  competitors 
of  oDore  bulk  and  pretension,  named  «  The  Martial  Re- 
ynew ;  or  a  General  History  of  the  late  War.  Together 
with  the  Definitive  Trsaty ;  and  some  Reflections  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  Peace." 

The  only  part  that  can  be  claimed  for  him  is  the  pre- 
face, less  finished  perhaps  than  what  usually  came  from 
his  hand :  the  body  of  the  work,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  «  Reading  Mercuiy"  newspaper,  from  the  pen  of 
some  person  connected  with  the  fiunily  of  Christopher 
Smart,  was  now  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  its  members 
For  this  unfortunate  poet  he  entertained  a  degree  of  re- 
gard and  compassion  which  was  evinced  in  several  efibrts 
of  active  benevolence.  On  some  occasions  he  is  known 
to  hose  given  him  money ;  at  other  times  to  have  con- 
trihuted  literary  assistance;  and 


when  this  unhappy  frioid  was  suflfering  at  once  under 
occasional  confiiMment  for  debt,  and  the  more  dreadful 
affliction  of  mental  derangement,  he  drew  up  an  appeal 
to  the  publio  with  the  view  of  raisiog  subscriptions  for 
his  support  and  release,  though  doubts  exist  whether  it 
ever  came  before  the  public  Bishop  Per^  had  seen 
this  addreas  in  MS. ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Malone  (October 
17th,  1786),  mentionB  it  among  other  detached  pieces  of 
the  poet  which  he  wished  to  procure,  as  «  a  paper  which 
he  (Goldsmith)  wrote  to  set  about  a  subscription  for 
poor  Smart,  the  mad  poet :  I  believe  this  last  was  never 
printed."  It  was  not  recovered  by  that  prelate  or  his 
correspondent,  and  the  present  writer  has  likewise  foiled 
to  find  it  in  any  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  time. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  this  **  Review," 
we  find  a  pretty  exact  definition  of  what  his  own  his- 
tories, written  subsequently,  aimed  to  be,-«the  separa- 
tbn  of  «  what  is  substantial  and  material  from  what  is 
circumstantial  and  is  useless  in  history ;"  but  the  im- 
portance claimed  for  this  slight  work,  a  duodecimo,  may 
excite  a  smile  in  the  readers  of  more  voluminous  ac- 
counts of  the  period  described :  bold  claims  upon  public 
confidence  he  probably  thought  the  most  certain  means 
of  obtaining  it.  A  favourable  notice  of  this  produ^i^> 
written  by  him  likewise,  in  all  probability  from  an  Item 
in  one  of  his  accounts  with  Newbery,  appeared  in  the 
Critical  Review. 

The  life  of  an  author,  during  the  greater  pert  of  the 
last  century,  seems,  from  the  small  remuneration  ob- 
tained in  return  for  his  exertions,  to  have  been  one  of 
almost  constant  labour :  he  enjoyed  few  intervale  of  rest; 
his  Exertions  rarely  kept  pace  with  his  wants ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  one  undertaking  proved  but  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  another.  Without  great  diligence 
his  bread  was  consumed  before  it  was  earned,  and  by 
thus  anticipating  his  resources,  he  was  often  compelled 
to  tax  the  present  hour  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  past,  in 
sueh  compilations  as  pronnsed  the  readiest  supply.  He 
has  himself  told  us  in  an  early  production,*  that  **  au- 
thors, Hke  race-horses,  should  be  fed  but  not  fottened ;" 
the  observation  was  scarcely  necessary,  as  few  have  had 
to  complain  of  repletion  by  the  bounty  of  even  their 
warmest  admirers ;  and  he  had  long  afterward  to  lament 
that  foi  from  fulrnishing  him  with  luxuries  they  scarcely 
gave  him  bread. 

Aa  illustrative  of  the  number  and  variety  of  his  la- 
bours at  this  period,  the  following  account,  rendered  to 
his  principal  employer,  is  transcribed  from  the  original 
in  bis  own  handwriting  now  before  the  writer ;  the  sum 
specified  for  the  first  on  the  list  is  to  be  considered  from 
what  has  been  said  as  only  the  first  payment. 


<«Brookes's  History  ... 
Preface  to  Univeisal  History 
Pre&ce  to  Rhetoric 
Preface  to  Chronicle  - 
History  of  England 
The  Life  of  Christ    . 
The  Life  (Lives)  of  the  Fathers 
Critical  and  Monthly 


£68    0    0 
**  Received,  October  11, 1768,  the  contents, 
of  Mr,  Newbery. 

«OuTxa  GoxDsicmi." 

We  may  presume  that  some  of  these  artides,  such  as 
the  History  of  England,  were  only  in  progress.  Those 
charged  here  **  Critical  and  Monthly,"  were  either  con- 
tributions under  thoee  heads  to  the  Christian's  Magazine, 
or  perhape  criticisms  on  works  belonging  to  Newbery, 
wiuch  he  found  means  of  getting  inserted  in  the  re- 
spective reviews  of  that  name. 

Beside  this  general  acknowledgment,  separate  receipts, 
as  will  appear,  were  signed  for  the  chief  pieces,  but  the 
sum  thus  due  to  him  being  insufficient  to  liquidate  the 
debt  to  the  publisher,  £111  U,  6d!.,  stated  in  a  preceding 
page,  he  gave  a  promissory  note  for  the  balance : — 

"I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  John  Newbery,  or  order, forty- 
eight  pounds  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  on  demand,  for 
value  received.  OLrvna  Goldsmitb. 

«  October  11,1768." 

*  Riquiry  into  PoKte  Learning.  The  phrase  is  said 
to  be  borrowed  from  Charles  IX.  of  France. 
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Few  circumstances  of  a  nierely  perM>nal  nature  were 
more  gratifying  to  him  than  the  acquaintonce  of  iHu 
(afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,  which  by  two  of  his 
cotemporarieswas  said  to  have  commenced  in  176S,and, 
as  they  understood,  by  an  accidental  meeting  in  the 
chambers  of  Dr.  Johnson.  As  men  of  genius,  they 
were  soon  attracted  to  each  other ;  occasional  interviews 
here,  or  in  private  aasodations  of  artists  among  whom 
Goldsmith  seems  to  have  been  well  known,  created  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  qualities  that  eemmanded 
mutual  esteem ;  while,  from  their  difoent  pnrsuits,  no 
opening  existed  for  collision,  or  that  jealousy  of  ootem- 
porary  merit  of  which  both,  with  whatever  truth,  have 
been  accused.  Their  friendship  was  titerally  the  union 
of  poetry  and  painting. 

The  painter  might  even  then  be  considered  at  the 
head  of  his  professiotf.  The  poet  had  not  yet  exhibited 
any  striking  proof  of  devotion  to  that  particular  art  in 
which  he  aAerward  so  much  excelled,  although  the  latent 
fire  was  probably  not  unobserved  by  one  who  a  few  years 
before,  had  the  discernment  and  sense  to  appreciate  and 
select,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  Johnson  and  Burke  for 
his  friends.  In  Goldsmith  he  may  have  been  vrilling 
also  to  know  and  to  aid  unfriended  merit ;  and  the  latter 
saw,  in  the  long  and  severe  struggle  which  he  had  hither- 
to maintained  with  poverty  and  obscurity,  the  advantage 
of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  one  who,  by  dull  and 
success  in  an  elegant  art,  had  escaped  from  both.  The 
painter  wished  to  draw  him  into  that  close  association 
which  he  had  sought  with  other  eminent  men,  and  from 
which  in  the  coruscations  of  genius  mutual  profit  Is 
derived.  The  author,  equally  desirous  of  similar  ad- 
vantage, found  the  further  benefit  of  meeting  at  the  table 
of  the  artist  persons  of  rank  and  talents  whom  he  might 
not  have  seen  elsewhere ;  his  name  became  more  femiliar 
from  being  a  guest  there ;  his  succeeding  publications  in 
consequence  gained  more  immediate  attention  from  many 
of  that  class  who  admire  less,  as  the  writer  is  less  knovm 
in  society.  To  be  an  associate  of  the  men  of  eminence 
frequently  found  at  the  table  of  Reynolds,  formed  of 
itself  a  stamp  of  character  which  they  coukl  not  aufll- 
ciently  appreciate,  and  it  contributed  to  silence  something 
of  that  fastidious  criticism  applied  to  his  person  and 
manners,  by  a  few  whose  discrimination  probably  ex- 
tended not  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 

In  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  social  inter- 
course between  persons  fomied  to  dehght  general  society 
and  each  other,  the  Literary  Club  was  formed ;  a  name 
not  assumed  by  themselves,  but  given  to  the  association 
by  others  from  the  talents  and  celebrity  of  its  principal 
members.  The  proposers  were  Johnson  and  Reynolds, 
who  selected  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Nugent,  a 
physician  and  fother  of  Mrs.  Burice,  as  associates ;  to 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  absence  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  were  added  Mr.  Cha- 
mier  and  Mr.  Dyer ;  the  former  under  secretary  at  war, 
and  well  knowA  in  the  feshionable  circles  of  London  ; 
the  latter  a  man  of  general  erudition,  a  friend  of  the 
Burkes,  and  fonoCTly  a  commissary  in  the  army.  They 
agreed  to  sup  together  every  Monday  evening,  afterward 
changed  to  Friday,  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard  street, 
Soho.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  first  started  the  project, 
according  to  that  accurate  enquirer,  Malone,  who  writes 
to  Bishop  Percy,  July  7th,  1806,  •*  Since  the  death  of 
owrfoundeTy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  we  have  elected  twen- 
ty-three  new  members,  of  whom  we  have  been  deprived 
by  death  of  four."  Others  attribute  the  first  idea  to  Dr. 
Johnson. 

llie  formation  of  this  club,  as  a  matter  frequently 
mentidned  in  literary  history,  would  scarcely  require  no- 
tice here,  but  for  its  being  a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet, 
and  for  the  period  of  its  first  meeting  being  forgotten  by 
the  members.  Johnson  and  ReyncJds,  who  seem  to  di- 
vide the  credit  of  the  design,  according  to  Boswell, 
thought  it  in  1764 ;  Bishop  Percy  believed  it  to  be  at  a 
later  period  ;  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  it  was  in  1768 ; 
and  Mafone,  who  took  some  pains  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  is  disposed  to  give  it  a  still  eariier  date,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  passage  in  another  letter  to  the 
same  prelate,  August  1 1th,  1807.  •*  1  have  thoughts  of 
printing,  for  our  private  use  only,  a  list  of  our  members 
(of  the  club)  from  the  foundation,  with  the  dates  of  their 
admission,  the  places  they  have  filled,  and  the  time  of 
each  deaths  as  have  oceutred.  I  have  made  the  oom- 
(in  a  note  in  Boswiril*s  Life  of  Johnson)  hi 
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1764,  but  I  suspect  it  ought  rather  to  be  dated  in  1762. 
How  is  this  V* 

The  time  thus  assigned,  or  the  following  year,  1763, 
as  stated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is  probably  the  true  date; 
for  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  Goldsmith  as  a  member  of 
the  club,  expressly  says,  in  his  usual  harshness  of  phrase, 
that  he  considered  him  for  some  time  as  a  mere  drudge 
of  the  booksellers,  and  was  surprised  sabsequently,  on 
the  publication  of  his  poem,  to  find  genius  and  noble 
sentiments  in  one  from  whom  he  had  expected  neither. 
The  poem  appeared  in  1764 ;  and  to  have  gained  any 
material  knowledge  of  him  their  meetings  must  have 
commenced  at  an  earlier  period.  These  discrepancies  pf 
opinion  evince  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  Acts  even 
from  cotemporary  testimony,  when  we  find  even  the  very 
founders  of  the  society  disagree  as  to  the  period  of  its 
origin.  All  the  accounts,  however,  may  be  reconciled 
by  considering  what  was  probably  the  case,  that  several 
partial  meetings  of  the  members  had  occurred  previous 
to  its  being  regularly  constituted  and  confined  to  the 
gentlemen  already  mentioned,  and  before  a  specific  day 
or  place  was  appropriated  to  their  meeting.  The  date  is 
of  no  more  moment  here  than  as  evidence  that  Gold- 
smith was  appreciated  by  many  of  the  greatest  names  of 
the  day,  before  he  became  known  to  the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  appears  to  have  been 
again  much  in  want  of  money,  by  the  larger  loan  than 
usual  implied  in  the  following  acknowledgment : — 

**  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  twenty-five  guineas, 
for  which  I  promise  to  account 

OiJTsm  Goldsmith. 
«  December  17,  1768. 


dB26     6     0." 


One  of  the  causes  which  tradition  has  stated  for  this 
supply  was  a  journey  said  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
him  into  the  country  ;  to  Yorkshire  according  to  some, 
whence  originated,  either  from  chance,  or  from  some  in- 
cident of  an  interesting  description  that  occurred  during 
the  excursion,  the  tale  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But 
a  story  was  told  by  Mr.  English,  attributing  the  loan  to 
another  cause ;  that  Goldsmith  having  about  this  period 
met  a  person  in  London  whom  he  had  known  on  the 
continent,  invited  him  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  and  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  his  good  nature  by  the  guest,  all  the 
money  he  possessed  was  either  borrowed  under  some 
plausible  pretext,  or  procured  by  less  justifiable  means, 
and  in  either  case  being  wholly  lost  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  lodgings  for  a  time,  from  inability  to  satiny  im- 
patient creditors. ' 

A  degree  of  corroboration  is  given  to  this  anecdote  by 
his  having  been  really  absent  from  his  usual  abode  at 
Islington  during  the  winter  quarter  between  Christmas 
and  March ;  the  fact,  indeed,  admits  of  explanation  in 
the  greater  convenience  of  being  in  town  in  such  e  sea- 
son, when  a  short  journey,  as  it  now  appears,  was  then  a 
matter  of  some  moment  from  defective  police,  espedaHy 
at  night.  The  attraction  of  the  club  claimed  him  one 
night  in  the  week,  and  private  society  had  its  temptations 
more  frequently ;  in  which  case,  the  danger  as  well  as 
the  fatigue  of  a  late  walk,  was  not  inconsiderable.  It 
will  be  seen  likewise  that  although  absent  he  retained 
and  paid  for  his  room. 

The  account  of  his  difficulties  may  be  in  substance 
true ;  for  those  of  literary  men  were  too  frequent  not  to 
give  rise  to  apprehensions  for  their  personal  liberty.  But 
as  pecuniary  embarrassments  convey  something  of  tacit 
reproach  by  implying  want  of  principle  in  the  debtor,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  his,  like  those  of  manjr  other 
honest,  though  indigent  men  of  talents,  were  small  in 
amount  and  commonly  incurred  for  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life ;  they  became  serious  only  from  the  state  of 
the  law  which  permitted  arrest  for  so  small  a  sum  as  five 
pounds;  a  misfortune  from  which  all  the  talents  and 
high  moral  principle  of  Johnson  could  not  shield  him. 
The  character  of  a  debtor,  however,  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated by  the  conduct  of  his  creditor,  and  judged  by  this 
standard  Goldsmith  stood  high;  it  is  believed  that  he 
was  never  subjected,  though  threatened  on  an  occasion 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  to  the  mortification  of  arrest ; 
several  to  whom  he  was  indebted  believed  he  would  pay 
them  when  he  could  ;  and  such  as  knew  him  well,  we 
know  from  more  than  one  unexceptionable  testimony, 
were  content  to  wait  \A  convenience  and  even  supply 


his  wants  when  there  wna  no  immediate  prospect  of  re- 
payment There  is  one  class  of  tradesmen  who,  among 
the  necessitous,  may  be  considered  more  particularly  the 
touchstone  of  credit,  and  of  these  **  honest  William  Fil* 
by,"  as  he  was  termed  by  the  poet,  the  tailor  before  men- 
tioned, placed  such  implicit  faith  in  his  honour  as  to 
furnish  his  wardrobe  with  all  that  an  occasionally  ex- 
pensive taste  required,  assured  he  should  not  ultimately 
be  a  loser  by  hb  confidence.  From  the  books  of  this 
person  it  appears  that  toward  the  end  of  1762,  and  early 
in  the  following  year,  he  supplied  clothes  of  a  descrip- 
tion by  no  means  implying  unprosperous  circumstances, 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  pounds,  for  which  he  received 
in  August  following  a  draft  on  Newbery  at  six  days' 
sight :  a  prudent  clause  is  indeed  introduced  in  the  leger, 
in  which  it  is  noted,  that  this  draft,  **  -when  paid,  will  be 
in  full,"  &c ;  it  was  nevertheless  duly  honoured. 

To  his  necessities,  which  were  pretty  obvious,  and  his 
disinclination  to  epistolary  communication,  wfaicfa  was 
equally  known.  Dr.  Grainger,  who  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  8t  Christopher's  for  some  months,  partly  with 
the  view  of  bringing  out  his  poem  of  the  ^ugar  Cane, 
thus  humorously  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percy,  dated 
March  25th,  1764. 

«  When  I  taxed  little  Goldsmith  for  not  writing  as  he 
promised,  his  answer  was,  that  he  never  wrote  a  letter  in 
his  life ;  and  faith  I  believe  him— except  to  a  bookseller 
for  money." 

The  «  Pre&ce  to  Rhetoric,"  diarged  in  a  preceding 
memorandum  at  two  g^neas,  is  not  ascertained,  but  may 
probably  have  been  a  partnership  school-book,  printed 
for  Dodsley  eariy  in  January,  1764,  under  the  title  of 
<*  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry :  exemplified  in  a 
select  collection  of  passages  from  the  best  authors  in 
verse  and  prose."     This  book  has  been  sought  in  vain. 

Another  piece,  <*  Pieface  to  Chronicle,"  in  the  same 
account,  has  not  been  discovered,  no  publication  with 
such  a  title  being  traced  among  the  literary  advertise- 
ments of  the  day. 

The  translations  of  the  «  Life  of  Christ"  and  the 
<<  Lives  of  the  Fathers"  appeared  first,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  Christian's  Magazine;  and  in  1774,  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  the  translator,  were  published  with 
his  name  in  a  separate  form  by  Caman  6l  Newbery. 
The  receipt  bears  a  similar  date  as  several  others : — 

**  Oct.  11th,  1768.— Received,  of  Mr.  John  Newbery, 
twenty-one  pounds,  for  translating  the  Life  of  Christ  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

"  OuTXn  GrOLDSXITH." 

A  publication  meant  to  compete  with  the  Universal 
History,  but  more  condensed,  and  therefore  more  calcu- 
lated for  general  readers,  being  projected  in  1762  by 
several  booksellers,  among  whom  Newbery  took  the  lead, 
was  about  this  period  announced  for  publication.  It  was 
to  be  comprised  in  twelve  volumes  large  octavo,  one  to 
appear  every  month  until  completed ;  the  first  came  out 
on  the  2d  April  under  the  title  of—-**  A  General  History 
of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time, 
&c  ^.  By  William  Ghithrie,  Esq.,  John  Gray,  Esq., 
and  others  eminent  in  this  branch  of  literature." 

To  this  Goldsmith  contributed  the  preface;  one  of 
those  well  written  introductory  notices,  presenting  a 
sparkling  commentary  on  what  often  proved  to  be  a  dull 
text,  and  in  which  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  nearly 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  as  well  as  of  the  excellence. 
This  branch  of  authorship,  now  nearly  extinct,  required 
practised  skill,  considerable  ingenuity,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  there  should  be  at  least,  if  not  what  there  was, 
in  the  book  it  introduced  ;  like  ingenious  counsel  in  the 
courts,  such  advocates  say  for  their  clients,  what  the 
clients  want  the  skill  or  the  boldness  to  say  for  them- 
selves; and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Smollett,  whose 
pen  on  almost  every  sort  of  composition  was  in  demand, 
seems  not  to  have  attained  particular  distinction  in  this. 
Of  the  sum  received  for  the  preface  we  are  left  in  no 
doubt  by  the  following  specific  acknowledgment,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  charge  given  previously : — 

«  Oct.  nth,  1763.^Received,  of  Mr.  John  Newbery, 
three  guineas,  for  a  preface  to  the  History  of  the  World. 
*'  Outer  Gouisxith." 

About  haK  this  piece  only  has  been  hitherto  printed, 
being  taken  probably  from  the  first  mde  draught  oom- 


monicated  to  Dr.  Percy  ii^  manuscript  From  the  tenoir 
of  the  concluding  paragraph  it  would  appear  ••  if  the 
writer  had  likewise  tiken  a  shara  hi  ^e  body  of  Hk 
work,  excepting  it  be  supposed  he  speaks  in  the  chtiK- 
ter  of  the  chief  editor  or  author,  Mr.  Guthrie.  WU- 
ever  be  the  supposed  speaker,  the  last  senteDce  withoit 
doubt  was  a  burst  of  personal  feeling  iu  alloaion  to  kis 
own  slow  progress  to  reputation,  the  prospect  of  which, 
after  seven  years'  constant  and  neariy  unknown  hboon, 
began  at  length  to  open  to  his  view.  The  eoiDplete 
preface  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  his  worb 
accompanying  the  present  volumes.  <*  Were  he  who 
now  particulariy  entreats  the  reader's  candid  eztnuBi- 
tion  to  mention  the  part  he  has  had  in  this  workhiowlf, 
he  is  well  convinced,  and  that  without  any  tftelal 
modesty,  that  such  a  discovery  would  only  ihow  the 
superiority  of  his  associates  in  this  undeitakiDg;  botit 
is  not  from  his  friendship  or  his  praise,  but  from  their 
former  labours  in  the  learned  world,  that  they  are  to  ei- 
pect  their  reward.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  thii  hiitofy, 
their  reputation  is  in  no  danger,  but  will  still  eoattaae 
rising ;  for  they  have  found,  by  its  gradual  ioeretie  li- 
ready,  that  the  approbation  of  folly  is  loud  aod 
that  of  wisdom  still,  but  lasting." 

No  positive  evidence  exists  by  which  to 
whether  any  portion  ^of  the  history  itself  proceeded  tm 
his  pen ;  and  in  so  voluminous  a  work,  coosiitiBg  if 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  large  and  closely  printed 
pages  in  each  volume,  it  would  be  vain  to  seankibr 
those  coincidences  of  sentiment,  expressioo,  and  niDMr, 
which  have  assisted  the  writer  on  other  ooeasioiii.  The 
mass  of  matter  in  the  work  is  very  great,  the  ItWv 
must  have  been  long,  and  the  writers  various;  but  it  re- 
quired rather  diligence  than  genius,  and  was  probibij 
performed  by  those  laborious  and  not  oooiefDl  dcb 
found  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  fiteiature  in  a  grett 
metropolis,  who,  though  sensible  and  well  ioibnati 
being  unable  to  attain  eminence,  are  content  to  be  wofilj 
industrious.  The  price  pedd  for  it  being  no  more  iba 
about  thirty  idiillings  per  sheet,  ofiinred  no  teoqittlioo  to 
a  higher  order  of  writers. 

Slirprise  will  be  excited,  that  in  the  history  of  the 
worid,  England,  the  native  country  of  the  writen  lad 
readers  of  such  a  book,  and,  as  might  be  suppoied,  pa* 
sessing  the  strongest  interest  in  the  estimatioo  of  both, 
should  be  forgotten,  and  no  explanation  given  of  the 
cause--an  omission  difiicult  to  explain,  except  by  Mp. 
posing  that,  if  well  executed,  it  would  have  inteiiaai 
with  some  other  work  from  the  same  pubHsbeia  Itii 
probable  that  Goldsmith,  having  undertaken  to  draw  op 
some  such  compilation  in  his  letsnre  hoan,  firaod  be 
could  make  it  more  popular  and  profitable  at  a  eepente 
work,  and  that  Newbery  concurring  in  opiBion,  tbe 
original  plan  of  giving  it  in  this  pubUcation  wai  dropped. 
Whatever  truth  there  be  in  the  conjector^  it  ii  eertiiB 
he  had  been  for  some  months  occupied  on  thif  rabjed, 
and  with  some  ingenuity  adopted  a  new  form  aad  titl^ 
as  a  means  of  fixing  public  attention. 

He  had  been  early  impressed,  as  appears  in  leteni 
passages  of  the  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,  with  the 
difficulty  of  poor  and  unfriended  authors  riang  iav 
literary  reputation.  He  believed  that  their  boobwea 
not  read ;  their  merits,  when  known  to  writs  for  breM, 
derided  by  some,  and  neglected  by  etben^  Ip  ^ 
opinion  he  seems  to  have  found  something  of  a  kiodred 
feeling  in  Johnson,  who  wrote  from  the  heart,  in  thij 
pathetic  line — ««81t»w  rises  worth,  by  poverty  deprtA 
To  obviate  the  fancied  disadvantage,  and  make  in  «• 
periment  on  public  taste,  he  was  willing  to  diverge  rw 
the  beaten  track,  and  try  what  degree  of  attentioB  cojM 
be  drawn  toward  a  book  supposed  to  emanate  froB» 
titled  and  the  wealthy.  A  harmless  deception  ^""^ 
fore  practised— such  as  authors  conceive  «J>«***T 
privileged  to  use :  one  which  might  assist  a  uiefol  m 
but  was  not  Ukely  to  support  a  bad  one.  On  the  »» 
June,  1764,  came  out,  «'for  the  use  of  the  yoong  nf 
bUity  and  gentry :  in  two  pocket  voluniee,  price  «x 
shillings,  bound :  the  History  of  England,  in  a  emei « 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son."* 

The  suoceos  of  this  UtUe  worit,  whether  owii«  to  w 
merit  or  its  title,  exceeded  all  expectation,  ^^f^^ 
came  a  |[eneral  fiivourite;  was  put  into  the  hiixnw 
educated  youth;  and  even  found  a  high  pltM  n>  ^ 

•  PubUc  Advertiter,  The  first  nmw«n««^  ^ 
pewed  on  the  17tfa  May. 
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ragard  of  the  better  inlbnDed.  Numennis  repriots  have 
been  made  of  it  for  a  eenet  of  years,  and  if  lees  called 
iar  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  numberless  com- 
petitors in  the  same  field,  newer  indeed  bat  far  inferior 
in  desert,  it  is  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  reading  of 
adults — many  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been 
beguiled  by  its  brief,  clear,  and  sprightly  narrative,  from 
the  perusal  of  works  of  greater  length  and  ampler  details 
on  the  history  of  their  country. 

That  it  is  still  read  with  attention  by  the  educated  and 
able,  appears  from  the  fkct,  that  a  daily  journal  of  great 
political  influence,  quoted  and  argued  more  than  once 
from  some  of  its  sentiments,  during  the  excitement  and 
diacoasion  of  a  late  great  political  measure  (parliament- 
ary reform).  No  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  writer  who  referred  to  the  work,  that  its 
author  was  Goldsmith. 

The  philosophical  spirit  pervading  the  volumes  forms 
one  of  their  chief  attractions — indicative  of  an  enlarged 
miad,  not  so  solicitous  to  detail  minute  events  in  history 
aa  to  draw  lessons  of  instruction  from  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole.  The  impression  created  by  the  title 
is  tbeielbre  well  carried  on.  We  can  readily  believe 
that  m  nobleman  of  talents,  devoting  more  than  common 
attaotion  to  the  education  of  his  son,  might  write  such 
letlera;  even  occasional  mistakea  fiBtvoar  the  supposition 
of  not  being  so  much  the  production  of  a  professed 
author  as  the  less  studied  labours  of  one  writing  for  a 
priTmte  olijeet  The  ebeervations  are  just,  forcible,  and 
ofioD  profound ;  so  much  so,  occasionally,  as  to  have 
been  eoondered  by  some  rather  above  Uie  capacity  of 
boya— to  which  he  replied,  that  he  wrote  not  for  children, 
bat  for  educated  youth  approaching  to  manhood,  whose 
capacitiea  were  strengthened  by  eierdse  on  £uniliar  sub- 
jtcU^  No  undue  political  bias  pervades  the  work.  Each 
party  in  the  sUte  receives  that  degree  of  praise  oc  cen- 
sure to  which  they  appear  £iirly  entitled ;  the  writer 
preserving,  on  the  one  hand,  becoming  leaning  to  the 
legal  office  and  authority,  when  threatened  by  factious 
or  ambitious  enemies,  and  on  the  other,  that  regard  for 
rational  liberty  which  all  constitutional  writers  display. 

A  few  errors,  though  of  little  moment,  occur  in  names, 
datea,  and  minor  points,  which  it  would  have  required 
little  trouble  to  correct :  theae  confirm  the  impression 
that  they  were  written  in  haste,  and  without  sufficient 
reference  to  larger  preceding  works.  The  mode  of  com- 
position, given  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the  Oen 
tleman's  Magaxine,  who  professes  to  have  known  him  at 
the  time,  and  partly  confirmed  by  admissions  of  his  own 
in  conversation,  sufficiently  explains  how  they  arose ; 
this  plan,  however,  must  be  considered  rather  oocaaioiial 
than  as  one  invariably  followed. 

In  the  morning,  he  read  Hume,  Rapin,  Carte,  and 
Kennet;  made  a  few  memoranda  for  his  guidance; 
walked  out  with  a  friend  or  two  (ot  a  country  excursion, 
of  which  he  was  always  fond ;  returned  to  a  temperate 
dinner  and  a  cheerful  evening,  and  seized  a  few  hours 
from  sleep  to  write  as  much  as  he  had  contemplated  by 
the  studies  of  the  morning.  He  professed  to  derive  ad- 
vantage in  facility  of  composition,  an  easier  style,  and 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  thus  having 
more  time  to  revolve  it ;  but  we  may  believe,  in  this  case, 
that  his  memory  was  more  taxed  than  his  authorities — 
and  if  the  former  misled  him  at  the  moment,  the  error  of 
the  night  was  forgotten  to  be  rectified  by  recurrence  to 
more  certain  guides,  that  of  books,  in  the  morning. 

No  very  deep  critical  skill  is  required  to  pronounce  it, 
beyond  all  competition,  the  most  finished  and  elegant 
summary  of  our  history,  in  such  a  compass,  that  has 
been,  or  is  likely  to  be  written  ;  because,  few  who  poe- 
aaaa  the  powers  of  its  writer  are  likely  to  choose  the  same 
mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Neither  is  his  felicity  of 
style  likely  to  be  equaled :  ease,  elegance,  and  perspi- 
cuity, will  ever  claim  a  large  share  of  public  favour,  even 
when  minor  blemishes  are  known  to  be  present.  To 
these  qualities,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  and  depth  ef  the 
reflections,  were  owing  the  translation  of  the  volumes 
into  French,  by  Madame  Brissot,  wife  of  the  celebrated 
leader  in  the  French  revolution.  It  appeared  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  1786 — 1790,  under  the  name  of  «<  Let- 
trea  PhikMophiques  et  Politiques  sur  THistoire  de  TAn- 
gleterre,"  and  met  with  considerable  success.  Her 
hoaband  added  notes  to  the  translation. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  detail  of 
Ooldamith's  literary  labours,  that  his  claim  to  so  popular 
s  compendium  of  English  hialiary  is  onkAowa  to  the 


great  majority  of  readers ;  nor  are  there  many  persons 
professedly  devoted  to  literary  enquiry  more  familiar 
with  the  &ct  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
seems  to  attribute  this  work  to  Coombe,  author  of  the 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax.  Were  there  any  doubt  about  the 
writer,  his  claim  would  scarcely  be  allowed,  for,  though 
dying  at  an  advanced  age,  he  must  have  been  very  young 
when  it  was  published. 

At  the  period  of  publicatbn,  no  particular  secrecy 
being  observed,  the  booksellers,  as  well  as  his  literary 
acquaintance,  were  better  informed.  When  a  second 
edition  appeared,  he  sent  copies  to  several  friends ;  and 
on  Dr.  Percy  calling  upon  him  about  the  same  time,  the 
volumes  were,  with  something  of  a  jocular  apology  for 
the  bumble  nature  of  the  attempt,  put  into  bis  -hands. 
Davies,  for  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  the  History  of 
England,  in  four  volumes,  to  which  his  name  is  attached, 
was  equally  aware  of  his  claim  to  this ;  and  he  himself 
smiled  at  what  he  thought  the  novelty  of  the  deception, 
and  jested  upon  its  success. 

The  title-page  however  misled  most  persons,  who  gave 
the  credit — for  considerable  credit  became  attached  to 
the  performance— to  such  members  of  the  .peerage  as 
had  cultivated  a  taste  for  letters ;  by  some  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield ;  by  others,  to  Lord  Orrery ;  but  by  the  greater 
number,  to  Lord  Ly  Uleton :  and  the  latter,  however  high 
in  literary  fame,  was  so  little  displeased  with  popular 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  to  take  no  trouble  to  contradict 
it.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Letters  are  still  asngned.  He 
had  at  this  period  some  slight  knowledge  of  Goldsmith, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  given  him,  shortly  afterwards, 
hopes  of  being  provided  for  by  an  appointment  under 
government— a  promise  which,  if  ever  made,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say,  was  never  fulfilled.  Whether  it  was  un- 
willingness to  deprive  his  expected  patron  of  bis  reputed 
literary  honours,  or  supposed  danger  to  his  own  feme 
when  better  established,  by  connecting  it  with  so  slight 
a  work,  he  never  afterwards  publicly  claimed  it,  even  by 
that  coy  implication,  common  to  authors  or  their  pub- 
lishers, in  attaching  to  announcements  of  such  works  as 
they  choose  to  acknowledge  the  names  of  thoto  that  are 
not.  Thus,  the  Citixen  of  the  World  and  Vicar  of 
Wakefield*  which  had  not  his  name  in  the  title-page, 
regularly  followed  advertisements  of  the  Traveller :  not 
so  the  Letters  of  the  alleged  Nobleman,  which,  by  not 
being  seen  in  such  company,  appeared  to  be  tacitly  dis- 
claimed. 

He  received,  we  are  told  by  Davies  in  the  Life  of  Gar- 
rick,  for  his  three  Histories  of  England,  this  being  one 
of  the  number,  £760  or  £800 — a  sum  which  is  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  He  bad  himself,  indeed,  in  his  cha. 
racter  of  publisher,  paid  £652  for  the  work  in  four 
volumes,  and  the  abridgement  of  it  in  one :  this  would 
leave  £300  as  the  produce  of  the  •*  Letters.*'  Twenty- 
five  sheets  only  of  letter-press  form  the  two  volumes ; 
and  as  Dodsley  allowed  only  three  guineas  for  an  octavo 
sheet,  on  a  subject  requiring  more  enquiry  and  research, 
a  less  sum  would  probably  have  been  considered  sufficient 
for  a  duodecimo  sheet  on  history,  although  the  quantity 
of  matter  might  have  been  as  great.  Whether  this  was 
experienced,  the  following  receipt  rendera  questionable : 
no  other  acknowledgment  connected  with  the  volumes 
can  be  found — and,  excepting  he  experienced  further 
liberality  in  succeeding  reprints  of  them,  the  whole 
amount  paid  him  was  probably  under  £60. 

«OcL  11,  1763.  Received,  of  Mr.  John  Newbery, 
twenty-one  pounds,  which,  with  what  I  received  before, 
is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  History  of  England  in  a 
series  of  Letters,  two  volumes  in  12mo. 

**OuTaB  Goldsmith." 

To  such  as  have  not  seen  the  work,  or  perused  it  more 
carelessly  from  not  knowing  who  was  the  author,  the 
introductory  portion,  touching  generally  on  the  subject 
of  history,  will  be  new,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  his 
general  manner.  He  recants  here  the  contemptuous 
censure  passed  on  the  study  of  mathematics  in  a  preceding 
publication — the  results,  no  doubt,  of  further  reflection 
and  experience.  Logic  and  metaphysics  however  stsnd 
no  higher  in  hb  estimation  than  his  friend  Beatty  said 
they  did  when  at  college. 

Examples  of  his  repetitions  of  a  favourite  sentiment 
oocasioDally  occur.  In  the  first  letter,  we  find  one 
which  he  had  previously  used  in  the  Enquuy  into  Polite 
Learning,  and  again  put  into  the  mouth  of  Croaker,  in 


the  Good-natured  Man  :*  «  When  all  is  dona,  human  life 
is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but  like  a  froward  child 
that  must  be  played  with  and  humoured  a  little,  to  keep 
it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over.'*  It 
seems  to  be  Uken  from  Sir  William  Temple's  Heads  for 
an  Essay  upon  the  diflisrent  Conditions  of  Life  and  For- 
tune.^<<  After  all  life  is  but  a  trifle,  that  should  be  played 
with  till  we  lose  it,  and  then  it  is  not  worth  regretting.'' 
Another,  used  in  three  ef  his  pieces,  that  **  passions,  like 
fermentation  in  liquors,  disturb  the  youthful  breast  only 
to  refine  it,"  is  in  part  applied  to  our  government,  con- 
nected with  the  great  struggle  of  Charles  I.  with  his 
parliament:  <*Tbe  laws  became  more  precise,  and  the 
subjects  more  ready  to  obey,  as  if  a  previous  fermentation 
in  the  constitution  was  necessary  to  its  subsequent  refine- 
ment." In  the  thirty-fifth  letter,  when  speaking  of  the 
murder  of  David  Rizsio,  the  favourite  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  repeats  of  him  what  he  had  said  in  a  paper  on 
the  diflerent  *<  Schools  of  Music"  printed  in  the  British 
Magazine :  *<  Thus  ended  Rizzio,  a  man  who  has  been 
more  spoken  of  perhaps  than  any  other  who  rose  from 
so  mean  a  station.  What  his  other  talents  to  please 
might  have  been,  is  unknown ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
several  indications  of  his  skill  in  music  remain  even  to 
the  present  time — all  those  pleasing  Scotish  airs,  which 
are  set  in  such  a  peculiar  taste,  being  universally  allowed 
to  be  of  his  compositbn." 

To  these  '^Letters"  his  subsequent  History  of  England* 
in  four  volumes,  is  pretty  largely  indebted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Oratorio  of  the  Captivity— Hit  threatened  arrest— The  Traveller. 

His  poetical  powers,  which  had  lain  in  some  degree 
dormant,  at  least  in  compositions  of  length,  by  the  con- 
tinued struggle  for  existence,  that  works  in  prose  enabled 
him  better  to  maintain,  were  about  this  time  called  into 
action  in  the  composition  of  an  oratorio.  Two  copies 
in  his  own  handwriting,  are  still  extant,  though  without 
a  name— but  it  has  been  usually  known  to  the  few  who 
possessed  any  information  on  the  matter,  as  the  **  Cap- 
tivity ;"  and  that  which  appeara  the  most  correct 
transcript  is  given  in  the  last  English  edition  of  his 
Works. 

One  of  the  inducements  to  the  undertaking  was  the 
prevailing  popularity  of  such  performancea,  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  admiration  excited  by  the  music  of  HandeL 
Another,  was  perhaps  the  success  of  his  friend  Christo* 
pher  Smart,  in  a  similar  composition  named  "  Hannah,** 
which,  wiUi  the  music  by  Mr.  Worgan,  was  performed 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  on  the  3d  April,  1764.  A  third 
and  more  probably  cauae  was  an  acquaintance  formed 
shortly  before,  with  Doctor  Boyce,  the  eminent  musician, 
by  whom  he  had  been  either  promised,  or  led  to  expect, 
it  would  be  set  to  music,  and  whose  compontions  in  this 
way  enjoyed  a  just  celebrity.  Whatever  ground  thera 
may  have  been  for  this  expectation,  it  was  not  fulfilled— 
from  what  cause,  is  not  known.  Neither  is  any  notice 
taken  of  the  work  by  his  friends,  or  by  memoir  writers, 
not  even  by  Dr.  Percy  or  by  Isaac  Reed,  the  latter  of 
whom  wrote  two  sketches  of  his  life— one  for  the  Bio- 
graphia  Drematica,  and  another  for  the  edition  of  Essaya 
collected  by  Wright— yet  the  fact  of  bis  having  written 
it  was  well  known  to  both.  Their  accounts  indeed  being 
cursory,  it  was  not  probably  deemed  necessary  to  enu« 
merate  all  his  productions. 

The  manuscript,  now  lying  before  the  writer,  seems 
to  be  a  clean  copy,  having  few  erasures ;  but  two  of  the 
songs  vary  slightly  from  what  they  appear  in  the  first 
collection  of  his  poetical  works.  To  the  poet  it  probably 
proved,  what  he  no  doubt  considered  it,  from  the  labour 
employed  and  the  little  return  received,  an  indifiTerent 
speculation.  He  retained  it  in  his  awn  possession  for 
some  months,  when,  being  either  pressed  for  money,  or 
despairing  of  having  it  introduced  to  the  world  in  the 
manner  originally  designed,  he  sold  the  copy  to  Dodsley, 
with  a  right  also  to  Newbery,  as  appeara  by  the  follow- 
ing receipt,  transcribed  from  the  original,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Murray.  It  thus  became  of  no  more 
value  to  him  than  the  small  sum  which  the  mere  copy- 
right produced : 

♦  Act.  I.  Scene  iv.    See  Works,  vol  iv. 
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PRIOR'S  LIFE  0^  CKH^DSMITH. 


*<  Received,  iVom  Mr.  Dodsleyy  ten  i^ineas,  for  an 
Oratorio,  which  he  and  Mr.  Newbeiy  are  to  share. 

«  Olitse  Qoldbkith. 
«  Oct  Slat,  1764." 

The  oompoaition  of  an  oratorio  is  not  perhapa  a  verj 
difficult  thing  in  itself;  for,  though  dramatic  in  form,  it 
is  not  ao  in  i^irit  Wo  eipect  no  involvement  of  plot, 
•zbibition  of  character,  or  working  of  passion ;  neither 
the  pomp  of  tragedy,  nor  the  verisimilitnde  of  life  ex- 
pected from  comedy;  neither  is  the  poetry  uauallyof 
the  highest  order,  because  the  first  consideration  in  all 
such  compositions  is  the  music.  Without  this  be  excel- 
lent, or  at  least  of  a  superior  description,  all  efforts  of  the 
poet  will  be  vain  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  being  de- 
pendent ttpon  the  labours  of  another  for  the  success  of 
Itts  own,  may  render  him  more  careless  of  excellence. 

Besides,  musicians  think  themselves  authoriBod  to  take 
great  liberties  with  verses ;  and  no  writer  would  willingly 
permit  such  as  have  cost  him  much  thought  and  labour, 
to  be  excruciated  upon  even  a  musical  l>ed  of  torture. 
8och  worka  therefore  seldom  exhibit,  and  possibly  do  not 
require,  the  display  of  pre-eminent  genius. 

The  subject  is  the  captivity  in  Babylon— and  the 
period  of  time,  that  immediately  preceded  the  capture  of 
Hie  city  by  Cyrus.  It  b  in  three  acts :  the  persons  are, 
First  and  second  Jewish  Proptiets— Israelitbh  Woman- 
First  and  second  Chaldean  Priests — Chaldean  Woman — 
Chorus  of  Youths  and  Virgins.  The  scene— The  banks 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  near  Babylon. 

It  opens  in  a  strain  of  lamentation  for  their  lost  coun- 
try, and  captive  state,  by  the  Jewish  prophets— who, 
although  in  bondage  by  a  nation  of  idolateris  find  conso- 
lation in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
While  occupied  by  their  griefs,  the  Chaldean  priests  enter 
with  an  invitation  to  strike  the  lyre  in  honour  of  a  festi- 
val day  to  their  gods,  and  join  in  the  general  revelry : 
the  invitation  is  scornfully  declined. 

The  second  act  continues  the  attempt  of  the  Chaldeans 
to  persuade  the  Jews  to  join  in  their  worship,  when  the 
chief  prophet,  at  length  pouring  a  strain,  imprecates  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  blasphemers  of  Babylon — 
and  in  return  is  threatened  with  more  ponderous  chains, 
and  a  darker  dungeon,  than  auch  as  encircle  his  blind 
and  captive  king,  Zedekiah. 

In  the  third  act,  the  Chaldeana  express  assurance  of 
the  cootinuaoce  of  their  empire,  notwithatanding  the 
Jewish  denunciations  of  wo.  In  the  mean  time,  a  corse 
is  seen  borne  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  proves  to 
be  that  of  Zedekiah ;  and  while  the  Jews  are  praying  for 
iignal  punishment  on  the  authors  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  a  loud  ahout  is  heard,  the  army  of  Cyrus  sud- 
denly pours  into  the  city,  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
is  overthrown. 

The  two  songs,  whidi  were  not  so  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  piece  as  to  prevent  being  detached  from 
it,  found  their  way  into  circulation  previous  to  his  death. 
By  comparing  their  conatruction  in  the  oratorio,  with 
the  state  in  which  they  were  afterwards  printed,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  lines  in  Italics,  that  the  same  judicious 
revision,  applied  to  more  elaborate  productions,  was  not 
neglected  even  in  songs.  On  what  occasion  the  altera- 
tions were  made,  does  not  appear — probably  for  some 
compilation  of  Daviea,  as  he  possessed  the  corrected 
eopiea. 

"  Oh  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain. 

<«  Jfe/ice,  intruder,  mott  dUtreaain^f 
Seek  the  happy  and  the  free  / 

The  wretch  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
£ver  -wante  a  friend  in  thee. 


"  The  laet  moment  of  Ma  breath. 
On  Hope  the  wretch  reUea  / 

And  e*en  the  pang  preceding'  death 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

**  Hq>e,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  our  way ; 

And  atill,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  Iffigbter  ray." 


The  silence  oi  Bishop  Percy,  regarding  not  only  The 
Captivity,  but  other  w^ks,  is  to  be  attributed  to  forget- 
fulness,  or  the  displaoement  of  his  papers,  as  it  appears 
he  was  folly  informed  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  George 
Steevens.  When  direetng  the  miscellaneous  works  to 
be  prepared  for  the  press,  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind, 
without  reasonable  cause,  as  it  proved,  of  the  authenticity 
of  one  of  the  epiloguea,  although  it  had  been  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  poet  himself;  and,  under  this  impression, 
be  wrote  to  that  gentleman  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Bulkley,  the 
actress,  for  whom  it  was  written,  to  enquire  whether  she 
remembered  the  lines,  and  the  occasion  for  which  they 
were  intended — ^but  that  lady  had  long  been  dead.  The 
bishop  likewise,  omits  to  notice  the  other  productions 
mentioned  in  the  reply  of  Steevens ;  as  if,  having  once 
finished  the  memoir,  he  was  indisposed  to  make  additions 
which  might  branch  out  into  more  extensive  enquiries, 
and  be  productive  of  more  labour  than  his  plan,  or  leisure, 
or  time  of  life  permitted. 

Another  of  his  omissions,  or  what  seems  like  such,  is 
more  accountable.  In  writing  to  Steevens,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, he  saya,  ^  I  have  another  unprinted  poem  of  Dr. 
G.'s,  in  his  own  handwriting,  that  is  undoubtedly  his, 
which  is  of  more  consequence."  No  such  additional 
poem  appears  in  the  edition  of  the  works  with  which  he 
vras  connected,  except  the  quarreling  epilogue,  intended 
at  one  time  for  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  to  be  spoken 
in  dialogue  by  Mrs.  Bulkley  and  HiCiss  Catley.  Had  he 
meant  this  epilogue  by  the  ^  unprinted  poem  of  more 
consequence,"  some  allusion  would  probably  have  been 
made  to  its  nature,  when  enquiring  respecting  the  origin 
of  a  aimilar  composition  from  the  same  hands.  But  the 
subject  of  it  is  not  mentioned,  nor  can  an  explanation 
be  obtained  now,  the  nearest  relative*  of  the  prelate  de- 
claring to  the  writer,  that  nothing  respecting  Goldsmith, 
either  in  letters  or  manuscript  pieces,  exists  among  his 
papers:  but  had  such  a  pi^uction  been  by  accident 
omitted  by  him,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  works,  it  is 
not  probable,  from  the  unfortunate  irritation  which  exist- 
ed between  him  and  the  publisher,  he  would  have  given 
it  in  a  sec6nd.  The  application  to  Mr.  Steevens,  and 
his  reply,  are  dated  September,  1797. 

The  bishop  writes— 

<*  Your  obliging  letter  was  received  this  morning,  and 
merits  my  best  thanks,  which  I  couki  not  defer  presenting 
a  moment.  Yet  I  foar  you  will  have  reaaons  to  repent 
of  your  readiness  to  serve  your  friends,  when  you  find  it 
haa  encouraged  me  to  trouble  you  again. 

**  The  epilogue,  of  which  I  sent  the  exordium  and  con- 
clusion, I  find  (by  an  endorsement  which  escaped  me, 
when  I  copied  them  for  you)  was  intended  to  be  spoken 
by  Mrs.  Bulkley.  I  wi^  she  could,  by  some  means,  be 
aaked  if  she  rranembers  for  what  play  it  was  intended. 
It  may  possibly,  after  all,  be  not  written  by  Goldsmith, 
but  only  given  for  him  to  correct — ^though  I  think  he 
would  scarce  have  adopted  the  four  lines  in  his  epilogue 
to  his  printed  comedy,  from  it,  had  it  not  been  his  own. 

«  He  gave  it  me  among  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers; 
some  written  by  himself,  and  some  addressed  to  him, 
without  much  explanation.  But  I  have  always  con- 
sidered it  as  his.  Yet,  it  would  be  awkward,  if,  after 
being  inserted  in  his  works,  some  other  author  should 
prove  his  claim  to  it;  and,  therefore,  before  I  close  with 
the  booksellers,  who  are  impatiently  pressing,  I  wish  if 
possible  to  ascertain  this  point 

<*  I  have  another  unprinted  poem  of  Dr.  G.'s,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  that  is  undoubtedly  his,  which  is  of 
more  consequence,  together  vrith  many  original,  and 
some  very  curious  letters — so  that  I  shall  not  abate  of 
my  terms  vrith  the  booksellers,  even  if  this  should  be 
vrithdrawn.  However,  neither  to  them,  nor  to  the  act- 
ress, would  I,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  excite 
any  doubt  concerning  that  epilogue,  of  which,  I  suppose, 
the  lines  I  sent  yon  are  sufficient  to  awake  any  recoUeo- 
tion  which  she  may  have  on  the  subject" 

The  answer,  much  of  which  is  omitted,  though  very 
characteristic  of  the  satire  and  point  of  the  writer,  runs 
thus:— 

«<  Since  I  received  your  fovour,  I  have  spent  some 
hours  in  a  firuitless  enquiry  about  the  epilogue  you  have 
quoted,  but  even  the  accurate  Mr.  Reed  can  supply  no 
information  on  the  aubject    As  there  is  nothing  appro* 


*  Mrs.  Isted,  of  Ecton,  Northamptonshire,  surviving 
daughter  of  Dr.  Percy.  G^noe  thia  was  written,  her  death 
has  baen  annooneed. 


priate  in  thu  composition,  perhaps  the  aotber  prodoeetf 
it  as  a  piece  of  sale  work  for  the  serrioe  of  a  chance 
customer,  or  for  his  own  future  use.  Finding,  however, 
no  commodious  vent  or  employment  for  his  ware,  he 
might  afterwards  have  worked  up  some  of  its  imtatili 
into  another  fabric.  I  may  add,  Uiat  several  of  hit  fioei 
glance  at  the  sentimental  pieces  of  his  dramatic  rinh, 
Kelly  and  Cumberland,  and  therefore  on  mttore  con- 
sideration might  have  been  suppressed. 

^  In  the  mean  time  it  is  fit  you  should  learn,  that  toy 
present  attempt  to  throw  a  ring-fence  round  the  poetioi 
demesnes  €i  Goldsmith,  vriU  be  ineflectual,  as  a  Itte  dis- 
covery haa  been  made  of  a  dramatic  piece  in  hii  owe 
handwriting ;  it  turned  up  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dodsley.  •  *  •  The  oratorio  ui  qnestioD, 
entitled  Captivity,  was  sold  by  the  doctor  to  Dodsiej, 
Oct  81st,  1764,  for  ten  gumeaa,  and  Newbery  was  t» 
have  the  option  of  a  share  in  it  It  is  now  settmg  to 
music  by  an  eminent  composer,  and  great  expectationi 
are  formed  of  its  success.  One  of  the  songs  beloDfiBf 
to  it  has  been  already  pnbHriied  in  former  etfitions  of  oar 
little  poet's  works. 

"  But  a  word  or  two  more  about  them ;  for  pefha|s 
you  are  unacquainted  vrith  a  metrical  productioD  of  \k 
on  the  death  of  the  Prinoess-dftwager  of  Wales ;  it  «h 
spoken  and>eung  at  the  celebrated  public  rooms  of  Mrt 
Comelys,  in  Soho  square,  and  vras  afterwaids  printei 

«  Several  other  pieces  of  the  doctor's  are  still  in  M88. 
in  the  hands  of  various  people.  The  late  Mr.  Wright, 
the  printer  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  or  in  the  ir' 
vice  of  Mr.  Hamilton  at  a  time  when  GokUaith  eoai- 
posed  numerous  essays  for  magazines,  articles  for  rpvieva, 
dtc,  preserved  a  list  of  these  fugitive  pieces  which  an 
now  reprinting,  and  vrill  make  their  appearance  in  the 
course  of  next  winter.  Goldsmith  likewise  hegan  a 
periodical  paper,  which,  being  nnsuccessfot,  wai  hid 
aside  after  a  few  numbers  of  it  had  been  issued  ooL" 

The  design  intimated  here  of  baring  the  oratorio  let 
to  music,  had  been  prerioualy  and  has  been  since  con- 
templated by  the  possessors  of  the  MS.,  though  hitherto 
without  being  carried  into  eflect  By  a  letter  from  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Newbery  to  Isaac  Reed,  to  wfaoae  poe- 
session  it  was  consigned  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicol,  of  M 
Mall,  who  received  it  from  Dodsley,  it  appeara  that,  n 
consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Nicol,  he  wished 
to  borrow  the  MS.,  baring  appointed  a  meethig  ior  that 
morning  (the  letter  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1787) 
to  submit  it  to  the  o|nnion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  the  eosi- 
pooer.  Nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  fiom  thie  pre* 
ject,  and  its  success  therefore  remains  to  be  tried;  the 
MS.  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  Mr.  Reed. 

Connected  with  its  history  there  is  a  forther  ooiaei- 
dence  deserring  notice.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1764, 
about  a  week  after  the  performance  of  Sanrt's  piece, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  in  part  excited  the  deaire  of 
Goldsmith  to  pursue  the  same  path,  an  oratorio  oeioed 
« Israel  in  Babylon'*  was  advertised  to  be  perforaied  at 
the  Opera  House  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  Dowdaai 
and  their  families,  the  music  to  be  selected  from  Haodd 
The  same  announcement  mentioned  the  piece  being  then 
for  sale  by  Griffin,  of  Fetter  kine,  and  other  bookaeileift 
By  a  memorandum  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  it 
appears  that  eariy  in  the  following  month  (May).  Gold- 
smith drew  a  bill  upon  Griffin  for  thirteen  gmneai,  ai* 
though  no  prerious  connection  seems  to  have  exiited 
between  them,  and  no  trace  of  Mterary  servieea  pe^ 
formed  for  that  publisher  at  that  time  has  beeil  fboai 
which  might  entitle  him  to  such  an  aoeommodatioB. 
The  aimihirity  of  subject  between  «<  Israel  in  Bahykn" 
and  the  Oratorio  of  the  poet ;  the  period  of  their  pfo* 
duction ;  the  connection  with  Griifin ;  aud  the  aoi 
drawn  for,  eiroumstanoes  which  miay  be  whoOy  aeei* 
dental,  seem  nevertheless  to  point  to  sons  oonoeclioi 
between  the  perfoTmancea. 

During  the  summer  we  trace  him  to  the  saae  hovi 
at  Islington  as  before,  in  another  account  of  hia  horttf 
still  extant;  to  this  is  added  the  bill  of  his  Isandniii 
the  whole  being  summed  up  by  the  chaige  of  thn* 
months'  board,  vix.  jBlS  lOe.  ^^ 

By  another  memorandum  in  the  taikv's  (Mr.  WSub 
Fitby)  account  book,  it  appears  lie  was  still  at  bliiigtoB 
in  September,  where  however  be  did  not  oontiBae  lon^ 
Whether  the  removal  thence  was  oecasioiied  by  ^^ 
reat,  or  threatened  arreat,  which  took  place  about  thu 
time  by  the  landlady,  aa  told  by  Dr.  Jehnson,  andn* 
patted  so  vwiMily  by  etfaen,  or  whithir  thie  «^^ 
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aecarred  siibseqiieDtly  in  London,  and  of  coorse  in  a 
^Arent  lodging,  ii  donbtfal ;  probably  the  latter ;  for  it 
is  not  Ukelj  that,  hafing  been  an  inmate  so  Idng,  and 
with  Newbery  as  responsible  paymaster,  she  had  re- 
ooorae  to  the  last  resort  ef  a  severe  creditor,  oven  if  pay- 
ment had  been  for  a  time  delayed. 

Mrs.  Pioixi,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Cumberland,  and 
Boewell,  all  tell  the  story,  and  although  professing  to 
receive  it  from  the  same  source,  namely,  from  Dr.  John- 
son, all  diflerenlly. 

Goldsmith,  aceordiog  to  Boswell,  having  been  arrested 
by  his  landlady  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  being  at  a  loss 
how  to  extricate  himself,  sent  a  message  to  Johnson  in 
the  morning  before  he  was  up,  stating  hb  distress,  and 
begging  to  see  him.  The  latter,  in  order  to  obviate  Im- 
laediate  dilBcnlty,  sent  back  a  guinea  by  the  messenger, 
and  when  dressed  proceeded  to  his  friend,  whom  he 
found  violently  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  mistress 
of  the  bouse,  but  with  a  bottle  of  madeira  before  him, 
as  a  means  of  drowning  bn  cares.  This  the  visiter  put 
to  one  side,  begged  him  to  be  calm,  and  enquired  what 
means  he  poosesscd  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty :  a 
novel  was  prodooed,  stated  to  be  ready  for  the  press ; 
Johnson,  discovering  its  merits,  carried  the  work  to  a 
bookseller  (Newbeiy)  who  gave  sixty  pounds  for  the 
copy,  and,  returning  with  the  money,  or  a  p<ntion  of  it, 
the  debtor  discharged  the  demand,  not  without  expostu- 
lating with  his  hostess  in  a  high  tone  ibr  using  lum  so 
iU. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  says  that  Johnson  was  called  from  her 
house  afrer  dinner,  and  found  the  poet  getting  drunk 
upon  madeira ;  that,  on  the  money  being  received  for 
his  book,  ha  invited  the  woman  of  the  house  to  drink 
punch,  and  pass  their  time  in  merriment ;  circumstances 
at  variance  with  his  usual  habits,  which  were  temperate, 
and  the  indignation  he  would  naturally  feel  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  therefore  requiring  some  corroborating  au- 
thority to  believe. 

8ir  John  Hawkins  tells  us,  •*  That  for  the  clamours 
of  m  woman,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  lodging,  and 
fw  bai)if&  that  waited  to  arrest  him,  he  was  equally  un- 
able, tin  he  had  made  himself  drunk,  to  stay  within 
dooiB,  or  to  go  abroad,  to  hawk  among  the  booksellers  a 
piece  of  his  writing,  the  dtle  whereof  my  author  does  not 
reineiBber.  In  this  distress  he  sent  for  Johnson,  who 
imoiedtately  went  to  one  of  them,  and  brought  back 
money  for  his  relieC" 

Cumberland  taxes  his  invention  still  higher.  The 
landlady,  by  his  account,  had  made  the  staggering  pro- 
poeal  to  her  lodger  of  either  marrifing  her  or  paying  the 
debt ;  that  Johnson  found  him  meditating  this  alterna- 
tive ;  that  he  carried  the  novel  to  DotUley,  and  received 
ten  pounds  for  it ;  and  prudently  doled  that  sum  out  to 
him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time. 

N^othing  exhibits  more  the  loose  manner  in  which 
sn^  noeodoles  are  received  or  told  than  these  various 
versioiM  of  the  same  oecurrence.  The  statement  of  Boe- 
well is  simple  and  probable,  taken  from  the  month  of 
Johnson  when  deliberately  questioned  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  as  nearly  as  possible  we  may  believe  ex- 
act.    Mrs.  Piozzi  errs  from  carelessness,  and  perhaps 
from  the  desire  of  bringing  her  dinner  table  before  the 
nodoe  of  the  reader,  aa  it  is  obvious,  from  reference  to 
minate  circumstances,  that  the  summons  of  Johnson  to 
the    prisoner    must   have  occurred    in   the  forenoon. 
Hawkins  colours  the  matter  in  stating  he  wished  to  get 
dranky  according  to  his  peculiar  ill-humour,  or  the  inac- 
curacy of  his  informant,  who,  it  appears,  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  work,  the  sale  of  which  procured 
the  release  of  the  author.    Cumberland's  story  seems 
wholly  a  fiction,  or  confounded  with  that  of  some  other 
peraon,  for  none  of  the  details  agree  with  those  of  others, 
or  with  fiiot,  as  we  know  that  the  sum  reedved  for  the 
novel  waa  sixty  pounds,  and  that  the  purchaser  was 
Newbery,  not  Dodsley ;  he  knew  nothing  personally  of 
€h>ldsmith  for  about  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards ;  and 
the  proposal  of  marriage  seems  doubly  improbable,  from 
the  hoetesa  being  said  to  be  elderly,  while  to  arrest  the 
object  ef  her  paasien  seemed  of  all  others  the  least  dex- 
tenras  mode  df  urgii^  her  suit 

The  precise  period  at  which  this  occurred  ii  uncer- 
tain, neither  of  the  narrators  having  recorded  dates ; 
Mrs.  Piozzi  saya  1706  or  1766,  but  this  vague  account 
partakes  of  the  looee  inaccuracy  of  her  anecdote.  Dr. 
iofaneon,  who,  being  personally  concerned,  could  not  so 
t  nilrtakti,  eiprssriy  mya  It  pwcaded  ^e  p^ 


lication  of  the  «  Traveller,"  and  aasigns  diat  aa  a  reason 
why  less  money  vras  obtained  for  the  copy  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  worth.  He  further  relates  that  the 
bookseller  thought  so  indiffinrently  of  his  bargain  as  to 
keep  it  by  him  unprinted  neariy  two  years  after  Ae  pur- 
chase. Theee  circumstances  fix  it,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
year  1764.  If  it  were  previous  to  April,  on  the  second 
of  which  month  it  will  be  seen,  the  lodging  bill  just 
given  commences,  the  time  between  the  sale  and  the 
publication  would  be  exactly  two  years ;  if  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  would  be  necessarily  less;  and  as  he  was  at  the 
latter  period  with  Mrs.  Fleming,  we  may  acquit  her  of 
the  indignity  inflicted  upon  her  lodger,  and  infer  that  he 
was  at  temporary  apartments  in  London ;  the  probable 
date  of  the  occurrence  was  therefore  February  or  March, 
1764. 

From  several  small  sums  of  money  received  from 
Newbery  about  this  period,  he  was  doubtless  engaged  in 
the  minor  business  of  a  professional  author,  such  as  re- 
vising short  translatiens,  and  supplying  paperi  for  the 
^  Christian's  Magazine ;"  devoting  such  moments  as  he 
could  spare  to  objects  of  a  more  imperishable  character. 
To  escape  from  the  task-work  of  trade  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  imagination,  is  one  of  the  luxuries  which  an  in- 
digent man  of  genius  enjoys  with  a  zest  unknown  to  his 
richer  brethren,  who  by  happier  circumstances  are  en- 
abled to  command  their  own  time  and  subject ;  and  all 
who  can  appreciate  the  struggles  of  poverty  with  aspira- 
tions after  excellence  and  reputation,  wiH  give  him  their 
sympathy.  A  large  undertaking,  the  completion  ef  the 
poem  of  •<  The  Traveller,**  had  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore him ;  and  this,  if  successful,  promiied  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  highest  ambition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  diis  work  was  commenced, 
l>y  his  own  account,  in  Switzerlimd,  whence  a  portion  of 
it,  the  tH^ecta  membra  only,  we  may  believe,  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  brother  in  Ireland.  For  a  time,  the  con- 
tinued contest  he  had  to  sustain  against  want,  by  such 
productions  as  were  more  profitable  in  the  literary  mar- 
ket, precluded  serious  attention  to  it,  but  aa  he  became 
more  at  ease,  such  additions  were  made  as  his  plan  or 
genius  suggested ;  the  original  outline,  said  by  his  co- 
temporaries  to  have  been  more  extensive  than  now  ap- 
pears, was  contracted  and  filled  up ;  and  in  this  state, 
though  still  imperfect,  aild  without  the  title  (that  of 
«  The  Philoeophic  Wanderer"  was  first  suggested)  being 
positively  fixed,  it  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
saw  its  merit  at  once,  recommended  it  to  be  retouched 
and  finished  for  publication,  and  towards  the  conclusion 
voluntarily  added  a  few  lines  of  his  own.  The  advice, 
though  not  immediately  followed,  was  not  forgotten.  A 
poem  is  one  of  those  hazardous  adventures  in  literature 
in  which  failure  seems  the  rule,  and  success  the  excep- 
tion ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  at  his  hesitation 
to  publish,  or  the  desire  to  give  it  all  the  benefit  that 
time  and  care  could  impart ;  fully  aware  of  the  risk  of 
turning  his  venture  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  public  opinion, 
the  precaution  he  adopted  displayed  prudence ;  for  who 
would  not,  if  he  could,  acquire  the  reputation  not  of  a 
tolerable,  but  of  a  good  poet  1 

The  state  of  poetry  at  this  period  was  such  that  a  foir 
opening  appeared  to  offor  to  a  neW  claimant  for  its  ho- 
nours. The  great  masters  who  had  charmed  the  pre- 
ceding age  had  passed  away,  and  none  of  equal  powers 
had  arisen  to  take  their  place.  Young  was  advanced  in 
life,  and  expired  a  few  months  afterwards;  Grsy  was 
indolent  and  fastidious ;  and,  excepting  in  a  few  of  his 
pieces,  several  of  the  wits  and  critics,  among  whom 
Johnson  even  at  this  time  was  one,  declared  against 
him.  Mason  and  Glover  were  scarcely  popular.  John- 
son himself  was  silent.  Churchill  had  just  expired;  one 
of  those  poets  who,  though  of  such  reputation  among 
his  cotemporaries  as  to  be  termed,  in  a  memoir  written 
in  the  preceding  year,  <«  the  greatest  English  poet  now 
living,  or  perhaps  that  that  this  country  ever  produced," 
is  now,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  neglected,  his  works 
rarely  perused  for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and  even  his 
genius  indifferently  estimated.  Lloyd  died  nearly  on 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  new  poem,  but  his  re- 
putation was  not  great  Falconer,  who  had  printed  the 
Shipwreck  two  years  before,  was  scarcely  yet  enrolled 
among  the  body  of  poets.  Akenside,  Armstrong,  Smol- 
lett, Grainger,  and  Bonnell  Thornton,  all  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  were  otherwise  occupied ;  and  to 
this  respectable  Met  of  fiy  of  the  "  twofold  disciples  of 
Apollo,"  a  term  not  unflilicitously  applied  to  the  formers 


was  now  to  be  added  a  sixth,  in  the  person  of  Gold- 


In  sitting  down  to  the  composition  of  his  poem,  as 
well  as  in  his  general  views  of  poetry,  he  had  hU  eye 
fixed  on  the  most  popular  models  of  the  preceding  age, 
which,  having  undergone  the  test  of  time,  and  given 
pleasure  to  every  description  of  reader,  he  thought  might 
be  safely  followed  as  the  best  So  likewise  thought  Dr. 
Johnson.  Public  opinion  sided  with  both ;  and  public 
opinion,  as  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  and  many  others,  have 
told  us,  is,  after  a  moderate  time  for  deliberation,  rarely 
mistaken  in  matters  of  taste.  The  opinions  of  Gold- 
smith on  the  art,  as  well  as  his  practice,  are  on  record. 
In  the  Life  of  Pamell  we  find — ••  He  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  last  of  that  great  school  that  had  modeled  itself 
upon  the  ancients,  and  taught  English  poetry  to'  re- 
semble what  the  generality  of  mankind  have  allowed  to 
excel.  A  studious  and  correct  observer  of  antiquity,  he 
set  Bimaelf  to  consider  nature  with  the  lights  it  lent 
him ;  and  he  found  that  the  more  aid  he  borrowed  from 
the  one,  the  more  delightfully  he  resembled  the  other. 
To  copy  nature  is  a  task  the  most  bungling  workman  is 
able  to  execute ;  to  select  such  parts  as  contribute  to  de- 
light, is  reserved  only  for  those  whom  accident  has 
blessed  with  uncommon  talents,  or  such  as  have  read 
the  andenU  with  indefatigable  industry.  Parnell  is  ever 
happy  in  the  selection  of  his  images,  and  scrupulously 
careful  in  the  choice  of  his  subjscts.  His  productions 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  tawdry  things  which  it  has 
been  for  seme  time  the  fashion  to  admire;  in  writing 
which,  the  poet  siU  down  without  any  plan,  and  heaps 
up  splendid  images  without  any  selection ;  where  the 
reader  growa  dizzy  with  praise  and  admiration,  and  yet 
soon  grows  weary,  he  can  scarcely  tell  why.  •  •  •  •  • 
It  ia  indeed  amazing,  after  what  has  been  done  by  Dry- 
den,  Addison,  and  Pope,  to  improve  and  harmonise  our 
native  tongue,  that  their  successors  should  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  involve  it  into  pristine  barbarity. 
These  misguided  innovators  have  not  been  content  with 
restoring  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  but  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  most  licentious  transpositions 
and  the  harshest  constructions,  vainly  imagining,  that 
the  more  their  writings  are  unlike  prose  the  more  they 
resemble  poetry.  They  have  adopted  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  call  upon  mankind  for  admiration.  AH  those 
who  do  not  understand  them  are  silent,  and  those  who 
make  out  their  meaning  are  willing  to  praise,  to  show 
they  understand.  From  these  follies  and  afiectations  the 
poems  of  Pamell  are  free ;  he  has  considered  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  as  the  language  of  life,  and  conveys  the 
warmest  thoughts  in  the  simplest  expression." 

Here,  at  a  time  when  his  judgment  was  matured,  we 
find  laid  down  the  principles  which  in  practice  he  so 
successfully  carried  into  effect  and  which  form  the  great 
secret  of  his  popularity.  We  see  an  utter  rejection  of 
all  affectation ;  the  use  of  the  language  of  life,  which  is 
not  necessarily  either  vulgar  or  prosaic ;  and,  combined 
with  theae  a  warmth  and  simplicity,  that  although  con- 
stituting the  chief  charm  of  good  writing,  frequently 
passes  unobserved  by  inattentive  readers,  because  it 
wants  show  and  glitter,  has  nothing  to  strike  forcibly  or 
take  by  surprise,  and  where  the  perfection  of  art  is  ex- 
hibited in  leaving  behind  no  trace  of  the  labours  em- 
ployed by  the  writer.  Upon  principle,  therefore,  he 
carefully  abstained  from  pursuing  the  path,  or  partici- 
pating in  what  were  considered  the  faulte  of  Gray; 
faults  of  ambition,  perhaps  a  lawful  ambition ;  fau Us 
certainly  nearly  akin  to  beauties,  were  not  the  labour 
used  by  the  artist  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
reader.  To  him,  to  Mason,  Warton,  and  their  imitators, 
his  remarks  were  considered  to  apply,  and  they  did  not 
pass  without  notice  and  censure.  With  Grsy  more  par- 
ticulariy,  he  was  then  and  since  brought  into  competi- 
tion, and  the  honest  expression  of  his  poetical  taste  has 
been  attributed  to  the  passion  of  envy.  But  there  seems 
no  just  cause  for  such  imputation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  a  high  opinion  of  that  poet,  but  occasionally  felt 
bound  to  withhold  the  meed  of  applause  less  from  his 
genius  than  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted. 
Nor  was  this  a  recent  opinion,  advanced  when  his  own 
poems,  differing  so  much  in  character,  had  received 
nearly  universal  approbation,  and  when  a  degree  of 
rivalry  might  be  supposed  to  infloence  his  decision,  but 
at  the  earliest  period  of  his  literary  career,  long  before 
he  was  known,  before  he  had  any  reputation  to  lose  by 
comparison,  and  before  he  knew  or  could  be  influenced 
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by  the  critical  opioions  of  Johnson.  Of  this  we  have 
sufficient  proo£  When  engaged,  in  1767,  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  he  wrote  Ihe  criticism  in  that  joamal  on  the 
Bard  and  Progress  of  Poetry  ;  and  there,  as  an  anony- 
mous reviewer,  had  there  existed  hostile  feelings  to 
gratify,  they  might  have  been  safely  indolged,  even  with 
the  countenance  of  a  large  body  of  literary  men,  who 
were  less  disposed  then  than  subsequently  to  admit  the 
merits  of  Gray.*  But  we  find  the  same  spirit  in  this 
notice  as  in  t^e  remarks  in  1770 ;  he  objects  to  their 
elaborate  character,  to  their  approval  being  confined  to  a 
few,  to  their  obscurities  and  abruptness,  and  emphatic- 
ally advises  him  to  aim  at  being  more  popular,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  study  the  people.  A  complimentary  no- 
tice of  the  Odes  is  thus  introduced ;  nor  will  even  warm 
admirers  of  the  lyric  bard  deny  that  there  is  not  much 
truth  in  the  criticism : 

«  As  this  publication  seems  designed  for  those  who 
have  formed  their  taste  by  the  models  of  antiquityf  the 
generality  of  readeri^  cannot  be  supposed  adequate  judges 
of  its  merits ;  nor  will  the  poet,  it  is  presumed,  be  greatly 
disappointed,  if  he  finds  them  backward  in  commending 
a  performance  not  exactly  suited  to  their  apprehensions. 
We  cannot,  however,  without  seme  regret,  behold  those 
talents  so  capable  of  giving  pleasare  to  all,  exerted  in 
efforts  that  at  best  can  amuse  only  the  few ;  we  cannot 
behold  this  rising  poet  seeking  fame  among  the  learned, 
without  hinting  to  him  the  same  advice  that  Isocrates 
used  to  give  his  scholars, — study  the  people.  This  study 
it  is  that  has  conducted  the  great  masters  of  antiquity 
up  to  immortality.  Pindar  himself,  of  whom  our  modem 
lyrist  is  an  imitator,  appears  entirely  guided  by  itf 
•  •  »  •  • 

"  It  is  by  no  means  our  design  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  our  author's  present  attempt ;  we  would  only 
intimate  that  an  English  poet— one  whom  the  muse  has 
marked  for  her  ov»— could  produce  a  more  luxuriant 
bloom  of  flowers,  by  cultivating  such  as  are  natives  of 
the  soil,  than  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  exotics  of 
another  climate ;  or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  such 
a  genius  as  Mr.  Gray  might  give  greater  pleasure,  and 
acquire  a  larger  portion  of  fame,  if,  instead  of  being  an 
imitator,  he  did  justice  to  his  talents,  and  ventured  to  be 
more  an  original  These  two  odes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pindar,  but  then  they  have 
caught  the  seeming  obiscurity,  the  sudden  transition,  and 
hazardous  epithet  of  his  mighty  master. 

Of  the  inattention  paid  to  the  literary  history  of  Gold- 
smith, we  have  proof  in  the  erroneous  dates  assigned  to 
nearly  all  his  principal  pieces,  and  this  poem  among  the 
number.  Bishop  Percy  Malone,  in  a  note  to  Bosweirs 
Johnson,  and  all  the  memoir  writers,  give  the  date  1765, 
though  the  publication  took  place  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1764,  the  error  arising,  no  doubt,  from  1765 
being  printed  in  the  title-page,  the  commencement  of 
that  year,  being  at  hand.  The  first  announcement  ap- 
pears in  the  Public  Advertiser  the  19th  of  that  month ; 
in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  on  the  2l8t ;  and  was  re- 
peated in  others :  it  came  out  in  the  quarto  form,  and 
was  the  first  production  to  which  he  put  his  name — 
«  This  day  is  published,  price  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
The  Tiaveller ;  or  a  Prospect  of  Society,  a  poem.  By 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard." 

A  feeling  worthy  of  all  praise  produced  the  dedication 
to  his  brother.  Careless  of  any  interests  of  his  own 
which  might  be  promoted  by  conciliating  the  powerful 
or  the  wealthy,  it  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  return 
of  respect  and  attention  for  the  kindness  shown  to  his 
earlier  years,  but  to  bring  into  notice  and  perhaps  pre- 
ferment, should  the  work  become  popular,  a  worthy 
though  friendless  clergyman.  Allusion  to  the  motive 
took  place  in  conversation  with  his  friends,  and  after- 
wards found  its  way  into  the  newspapers ;  in  a  paragraph 
in  imitation  of  a  paper  of  Swift,  where,  among  other 
instances  of  men  who  have  acted  nobly,  or  as  it  is 
phrased,  made  great  figures  in  the  world,  is  the  foliow- 

*  The  ridicule  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him  by  Cot- 
man  and  other  wits  of  the  day,  in  "  Odes  to  Obscurity 
and  Oblivion,"  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  literary 
reader. 

j-  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  quotes  this 
passage  :  he  was  not  aware,  and  indeed  the  fact  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  disclosed,  that  Goldsmith  was  the 
writer. 


ing — n  Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  dedicated  his  beautiful 
poem,  the  Traveller,  to  a  man  of  no  greater  income  than 
forty  pounds  a  year." 

The  plan  of  the  poem  is  in  great  measure  new,  though 
it  is  possible  that  Addison's  letter  from  Italy  suggested 
the  idea.  Travels  in  prose  had  been  often  told  ;  but  to 
array  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  garb  of  poetry,  pro- 
mised something  of  stronger  interest  to  the  reader,  while 
the  situation  in  which  the  Traveller  was  projected  and 
commenced,  entitles  its  author  in  all  probability  to  the 
honours  of  originality.  But  it  is  in  the  execution  of 
such  thiogs  we  must  seek  for  the  merit  that  gives  them 
popular  favour ;  to  do  this  well  requires  psetical  powers 
of  a  high  order,  good  taste,  a  philosophical  spirit  of  ob- 
servation, and  that  nice  discrimination  which  seizes  only 
upon  such  points  as  mark  national  peculiarities  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  are  immediately  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  so  far  dififerent  from  what  is  called 
local  poetry,  such  as  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill,  which 
may  have  given  the  hint  to  Addison,  that  it  overlooks  in 
great  degree  the  scenery  of  countries  to  Ax  upon  and 
describe  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  people.  Human 
nature  is  always  difficult  to  portray  in  poetry  with  con- 
densation and  accuracy ;  but  he  who  accomplishes  this, 
is  beyond  question  no  ordinary  poet. 

We  have  proof  at  once  of  like  judgment  of  Goldsmith, 
and  of  the  plan  being  adapted  to  poetry  of  the  highest 
order,  in  Lord  Byron  pursuing  it  in  Childe  Harold, 
which  in  all  its  leading  point*  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  **  Traveller"  on  a  more  extended  scale.  We  find  a 
similar  survey  of  the  people  and  countries  through  which 
they  pass;  the  same  attention  to  their  distinguishing 
moral  features ;  the  same  philosophical  spirit  of  reflec- 
tion, varying  indeed  with  the  opposite  natures  of  the 
writers :  many  noble  sentiments,  and  ideas  of  great  mo- 
ral sublimity,  mingled  with  what  is  still  more  peculiar, 
the  same  reference  to  personal  circumstances,  feelings, 
and  recollections ;  both  identifying  themselves  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  with  their  subject.  Lord  Byron,  however, 
by  amplifying  the  design,  has  gained  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  reader.  Goldsmith  looks  down  as  from  a  height 
upon  the  countries  under  his  eye,  with  the  large  and 
general  views  of  a  philosopher  whose  business  is  not 
with  detail.  Lord  Byron  travels  more  extensively,  and 
tells  his  travels  with  more  of  ibe  minuteness  of  a  tourist ; 
he  is  more  various  and  diversifled,  yet  scarcely  more 
vigorous,  and  certainly  not  more  condensed :  both  are 
ethical ;  and  both  indulge  freely  in  their  respective  po- 
litical views.  In  Goldsmith  we  find  not  one  objection- 
able sentiment,  nothing  that  assaults  or  pains  the  religious 
or  moral  feelings  of  the  reader ;  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  former  is  to  show  that,  by  the  benevolent  ordination 
of  Providence,  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  in  most 
countries,  however  varying  in  natural  position,  capabili- 
ties, or  form  of  government,  nearly  the  same ;  that  con- 
tent belongs  to  the  mind  and  disposition  of  the  individual, 
more  than  to  th^  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed. Lord  Byron,  who  had  probably  set  out  with  no 
fixed  plan  in  view,  is  willing  to  tell  of  all  that  interested 
him ;  not  of  moral  characteristics  only,  but  of  manners, 
localities,  and  the  associations  derived  from  historical 
events ;  he  therefore  perhaps  carries  with  him  general 
readers  more.  The  one  is  general  in  his  philosophy,  the 
other  more  local  and  particular.  If  Lord  Byron  be  the 
more  various  and  interesting,  we  find  in  Goldsmith 
purity  of  thought  and  that  high  moral  feeling  pervading 
all  his  writings,  the  want  of  which  is  so  often  to  he 
lamented  in  those  of  his  noble  successor ;  while  in  vi- 
gour and  sublimity,  whenever  occasion  requires  it,  he  is 
rarely  inferior. 

True  poets  probably  difier  little  in  their  conception  of 
what  should  be  good  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their 
art,  as  Thomson,  by  another  coincidence,  app^rs  to  have 
thought  well  of  the  design  which  Goldsmith  lived  to 
execute.  His  opinion,  contained  in  a  letter  to  Bubb 
Doddington,  wriuen  from  Paris  in  1730,  when  on  the 
tour  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Talbot,  was  not  made  known 
till  long  after  the  death  of  the  Irish  poet : 

**  Your  observation  I  find  every  day  juster  and  jnster, 
that  one  may  profit  more  abroad  by  seeing  than  by  hear- 
ing; and  yet  there  are  scarce  any  travellers  to  be  met 
wiUi  who  have  given  a  landscape  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  have  traveled,  that  have  aeen^  at  you  expreaa 
it,  -with  the  muee*9  eye  /  though  that  is  the  fint  thing 
which  strikes  me,  and  what  all  readers  and  trav ellers  in 


the  first  place  demand.  It  aeema  to  me  thta  tuch  a 
poetical  landscape  of  countries,  mixed  mth  moral  ob- 
servations on  their  countries  and  people,  -would  mt  he 
an  ill-judged  undertaking.  But  then  the  desciiptioo  of 
the  dificrent  face  of  nature,  in  diflerent  countriec,  moit 
be  particularly  marked  and  characteristic ;  the  portnit 
painting  of  nature." 

So  well  do  we  6od  the  idea  thrown  outin  thispu^gt 
fulfilled,  that  nothing  appears  in  the  Traveller  but  wU 
is  appropriate  and  distinct,  or  as  the  author  of  the  Set- 
sons  says,  marked  and  characteristic ;  the  terim  applied 
to  one  country  or  people  cannot  well  be  transrerred  to 
another ;  and  it  admits  of  no  doubt  which  of  the  oatiou, 
whether  lulians,  Swiss,  French,  Dutch,  or  Englith,  ii 
most  happily  drawn.  By  Dr.  Johnson  the  latter  seeim 
to  have  been  most  prized ;  he  was  known  often  to  repeat 
with  a  fervour  of  animation  which  brought  tetn  iota 
his  own  eyes,  that  noble  passage,  one  of  the  mott  pofwer. 
ful  and  yet  accurate  in  modern  poetry,  which  gives  m 
high  and  not  undue  picture  of  our  countrymen :~ 

«  Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  stats 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  thdr  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  tboughtfiil  band ; 
By  forms  unfashioned  nesh'from  naturals  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control ; 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man." 

A  comparison  between  his  description  of  Ital;  and 
that  of  Addison  occurs  immediately  to  the  poetical  radcr; 
and  if  the  same  thought  was  suggested  to  himseK^  do 
tone  of  depreciation  or  jealousy  appears  to  have  beea 
the  result.  The  <*  Letter  from  Italy"  is  thus  fiirl;  iod 
judiciously  characterised  a  few  years  afterwards  io  one 
of  his  compilations  for  youth,  the  *<  Beautiea  of  Eogliiii 
Poesy  :"  ^  Few  poems  have  done  more  bononr  to  Eng- 
lish genius  than  this.  There  is  in  it  a  strain  of  political 
thinking  that  was,  at  that  time,  new  in  our  poetry.  Hid 
the  harmony  of  this  been  equal  to  Pope's  venificatioo, 
it  would  be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  our  langQage; 
but  there  is  a  dryness  in  the  numbers  which  greatly  lev- 
sens  the  pleasure  excited  both  by  the  poet's  jadgmeot 
and  imagination." 

To  follow  a  good  poet  in  the  most  sdmired  of  hii 
pieces  without  losing  ground  by  the  attempt,  formi  m 
slight  test  of  the  merit  of  a  writer ;  and  AddiBon  ii  m 
popular  that  even  his  name  becomes  nearly  •  bar  to 
competition.  All  the  stronger  points  admitting  of  poet- 
ical description  had  been  seized  by  him ;  the  fealarei  of 
the  country,  her  mountains,  views,  groves,  tnd  6eIiK 
none  of  which,  as  he  says,  were  **  unsong,"  htd  been 
appropriated ;  the  diversity  of  her  productions,  wheit- 

«  Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  fiowers,  togedier  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confbsioD  liss,'" 

had  been  adverted  to ;  and  her  ruins,  as  well  u  bff 
triumphs  in  painting  and  sculpture,  sufficiently  brooght 
into  view  to  take  away  much  of  the  chsrm  of  originil- 
ity  from  any  who  should  venture  to  tread  the  tsas 
ground. 

Little  therefore  remained  for  the  muse  of  Gotdsoiik 
but  the  character  of  the  people,  which,  like  their  moden 
literature  and  institutions,  obtained  no  respect  from  fas 
judgment,  and  consequently  little  from  his  pen.  Tbcff 
predilections  and  pursuits,  as  being  supposed  to  teod  t* 
moral  degeneracy,  lead  to  a  severe  remark^ 

"  And  sensual  bliss  is  all  this  nation  knows." 

And  again,  in  allusion  to  their  fiiUen  poUtkal  conditioti 
he  adds,  in  contrast  to  the  natural  products  of  the  coif 
try— 

"  Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwmdles  here." 

And  carrying  on  the  unfovourable  picture,  the  fcllowifll 
lines  have  great  force  and  condensation^ 

«  Contrasted  faults  throagh  all  his  nannen  nifB, 
Though  poor,  loxurious;  though  snbmis«»«r'«"' 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  lealoos,  yet  oainie, 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew." 

Addison  dwelt  little  on  what  Goldsmith  l»«  ^ 
compeUed  by  the  pr»K)ocapttioa  of  topics  to  oitfe "" 
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principal  Uiorae.  In  comparing  the  one  hondred  and 
sixty-eight  lines  of  the  former  witli  the  sixty  of  the  latter, 
they  will  be  found,  as  the  range  of  the  former  waa  an- 
limitod,  to  display  more  imagination  and  macity.  In 
Goldsmith,  as  his  purpose  was  more  philosophical,  we 
find  more  of  the  depth  of  such  an  obsenrer,  equal  vigour 
of  description,  more  condensation  of  thought,  and  in- 
finitely more  smoothness  of  versification.  Both  unac- 
countably neglect  to  notice  the  chief  delight  of  modern 
Italy,  its  music ;  for  this,  in  the  hands  of  either,  particu- 
larly of  Goldsmith,  who  had  a  taste  for  it,  might  have 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  some  fine  poetical  painting  and 
pointed  remark.  But  his  ingenuity  deserves  praise  in 
famishing  a  sketch  after  such  a  master,  at  once  philo- 
sophical, spirited,  and  original. 

White  engaged  in  putting  a  finishing  hand  to  the 
poem,  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  writing  of  one  of 
the  couplets  and  of  his  amusemoQt  at  the  same  moment, 
told  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  a  lady  more  than  once 
alladed  to  who  forms  the  authority  for  the  fact,  exhibits 
the  peculiarity  of  his  humour ;  it  shows  also  that  ele- 
vated sentiments  are  not  always  the  ofispring  of  abstract 
thoagfat. 

Cither  Reynolds,  or  a  mutual  friend  who  immediately 
eommunicated  the  story  to  him,  calling  at  the  lodgings 
of  the  poet,  opened  itxe  door  without  ceremony,  and 
discovered  him,  not  in  meditation,  or  in  the  throes  of 
poetic  birth,  but  in  the  boyish  office  of  teaching  a  &- 
voorite  dog  to  sit  upright  upon  its  haunches,  or  as  is 
commonly  said,  to  beg.  Occasisnally  he  glanced  his  eye 
over  his  desk,  and  occaAonally  shook  his  finger  at  the 
unwilling  pupil  in  order  to  make  him  retain  his  position; 
while  en  the  page  before  him  was  written  that  couplet 
with  the  ink  of  the  second  line  still  wet,  from  the  de- 
scription of  Italy-* 

M  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.^ 

The  sentiment  seemed  so  appropriate  to  th^employment 
that  the  visiler  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his 
surprise  in  a  strain  of  banter,  which  was  received  with 
chBFBcteristic  good  humour,  and  the  admission  at  once 
naade  that  the  amusement  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
had  given  birth  to  the  idea. 

The  interval  between  the  period  of  a  publication  is- 
seiog  from  the  press,  and  the  moment  when  the  public 
favoar  towards  it  seems  no  longer  doubtful,  is  necessarily 
an  anxious  one  for  an  author.  To  Goldsmith,  notwith- 
stfluading  some  affected  indifierence  expressed  in  the 
dedication,  it  could  not  be  an  unimportant  matter ;  it 
was  the  first  production  to  which  he  had  put  his  name, 
as  weJI  as  the  greatest  adventure  in  which  he  had  hither- 
to embarked ;  and  the  stake  was  to  him  not  merely 
repatatioo,  but  in  some  measure  subsistence.  Dr.  Jobn- 
floo,  who  knew  the  anxious  feelings  of  his  friend,  made 
aa  immediate  effort  to  relieve  them  by  a  recommendatory 
Dotioe  which  appears  in  the  Critical  Review  for  Decem- 
ber. 1764. 

Offices  of  this  kind,  proceeding  from  kind  intentions, 
need  not  necessarily  be  laudatory  ;  they  are  often  more 
in  the  nature  of  advertisements  to  announce  existence 
than  to  disseminate  praise,  and  prove  frequently  useful 
to  works  of  admitted  merit.  It  is  not  that  the  public 
cannot  unassisted  discover  and  reward  such  productions 
without  a  director  to  guide  its  taste,  but  in  the  multi- 
pKcity  of  publications,  some  which  are  good  may  for  a 
while  escape  observation ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  early 
notice  of  a  judicious  friend  may  do  quickly  for  its  fame 
w^bat  would  otherwise  be  a  work  of  time.  This  obvi- 
ooflly  was  the  idea  of  the  great  critic  whom  it  may  be 
interesting  to  trace  in  his  friendly  endeavours ;  he  says 
indeed  little,  leaving  his  poem  to  speak  for  itself  in  the 
qaotations,  which  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  its  number 
of  lines.  It  was  evidently  written  in  haste  :  the  remarks 
are  of  the  utmost  possible  brevity,  and  not  being  in- 
eluded  in  some  editions  of  the  works  of  its  writer,  al- 
though enumerated  by  Boswell  among  his  productiotts, 
will  be  found  in  a  future  volume. 

TThe  Gentleman's  Magaxine  of  the  same  month  pro- 
noances  a  &vourable  opinion  on  its  merits.  In  January, 
MO.  3(U-FAmT  I.— 1817. 


the  Monthly  Review,  in  the  way  of  amends  for  previous 
treatment  of  their  old  associate,  followed  in  the  track  of 
Johnson  in  the  Critical : — **  For  the  Traveller  is  one  of 
those  delightful  poems  that  allure  by  the  beauty  of  their 
soenery,  a  refined  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  a  corre- 
spond^t  happiness  of  expression.'*  The  assertion  of 
the  author  in  the  dedication,  of  not  being  solicitouB  to 
know  what  would  be  its  reception,  is  condemned  as 
affectation ;  and  if  meant  in  a  general  sense,  would  be 
so ;  but  the  words  seem  to  imply  that  he  cares  not  how 
it  shall  be  received  by  the  lovers  of  personal  satire,  poetry, 
and  blank  verse.  With  less  reason,  exception  is  taken 
by  the  reviewer  to  the  expression,  **  untraveled  heart," 
which  yet  drags  at  each  remove  «  a  lengthening  chain," 
in  the  opening  paragraph,  as  involving  a  contradiction. 
The  objection  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  by  the 
common  license  of  poetry  it  merely  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  heart  being  unchanged,  however  removed  by  distance 
from  the  object  of  regard. 

To  the  suffrage  of  the  reviews  and  other  journals,  was 
added  that  of  all  private  judges  of  good  poetry ;  until 
at  length,  when  the  author  had  been  removed  by  death 
beyond  the  reach  of  partiality  or  the  flattery  of  friends, 
it  was  pronounced  "  without  one  bad  line— without  one 
of  Oryden's  careless  verses."  When  Hit  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds observed  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language, 
and  Mr.  Langton  replied,  <*  Surely  there  was  no  doubt 
of  this  before^"  Johnson's  remark  was,  **No\  the  merit 
of  the  Traveller  is  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox  s 
praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it." 
Another  remark  of  the  same  authority,  in  reply  to  an 
observation  of  Reynolds,  that  in  giving  it  such  a  charac- 
ter his  friends  might  be  deemed  partial,  deserves  notice, 
as  furnishing  a  proof  of  the  fact  so  obvious  in  Boswell, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  others,  of  the  writer  when  alive 
not  having  justice  done  to  bis  actual  powers  and  attain- 
ments by  the  major  part  of  his  associates.  «  Nay,  sir, 
the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It 
was  with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing." 

The  force  of  this  remark  is  explained  by  the  belief 
entertained  by  more  than  one  of  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, that  to  Johnson,  not  to  the  actual  author,  was  the 
credit  of  many  fine  passages  of  the  poem  due.  This 
we  have  long  known  had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  he  revised  it ;  but  who  on 
such  an  occasion  would  not,  and  does  not,  take  the  ad- 
vice of  a  judicious  critic  whenever  it  is  to  be  procured  t 
Such  enumdations  are  rarely  of  moment,  and  rather  do 
credit  to  his  caution  than  detract  from  his  genius  or  skill. 
In  the  revisal,  it  is  true,  Johrilon  introduced  some  lines 
of  his  own  as  substitutes  for  others  deemed  less  pointed 
or  explicit  in  the  position  attempted  to  be  maintained  ; 
he  marked  them  for  Boswell  in  1783;  they  are  nine  in 
number,  being  the  ^20th, 

**  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go," 

and  eight  lines  of  the  conclusion : — 

«  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find ; 
With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy ; 
»  •  •  •  • 

^     To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own." 

These,  though  vigorous  and  expressive,  simply  restate 
the  general  doctrine  urged  in  the  poem,  and  present  no 
material  novelty  of  sentiment ;  few  of  those  of  Gold- 
smith will  lose  by  comparison ;  and  in  fact  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  passage  would  be  impaired,  were  it  not  for 
the  force  of  the  illustration  introduced  by  the  author 
himself  in  the  two  lines  which  precede  the  concluding 
couplet — 

"  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel." 

One  of  which  allusionfl,  that  to  the  <*  iron  crown,"  or- 


casbned  some  difiiculty  to  readers,  until  it  was  recollected 
that  in  a  rebellion  in  Hungary,  in  1514,  headed  by  two 
brothers  named  Zack,  George  and  Luke,  the  former,  not 
the  latter,  was  punished  on  its  suppression  by  having  his 
head  encircled  with  a  red  hot  iron  crown.  The  short 
and  obscure  nature  of  the  reference  probably  occasioned 
the  poet  some  trouble;  to  name  the  actual  sufferer, 
George,  might  have  beim  misconstrued  by  those  who 
knew  not  the  historical  fact  as  implying  some  sneer  or 
irreverence  to  his  own  sovereign,  while  it  is  certain  the 
surname  of  «  Zack,"  which  would  have  suited  his  pur- 
pose in  sense  and  soimd,  was  forgotten ;  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  for  Luke  would  render  the  line  historically 
correct 

A  gratuitous  suppositisn  of  Boswell,  that  much,  "  no 
doubt,**  of  the  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  poem 
were  derived  by  Goldsmith  fVom  conversation  with  John- 
son, would  deserve  no  remark,  were  it  not  indicative  of 
that  unfairness  of  which  he  is  too  often  guilty.  «  The 
Traveller,"  observes  Mr.  Croker,  in  noticing  the  remark, 
«is  a  peem  which  in  a  peculiar  degree  seems  written 
from  the  personal  observation  and  feelings  of  its  author ;" 
and  no  critic  of  even  moderate  dull  but  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.  There  is  a  reality  in  all  the  leading 
passages  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  secondhand  por- 
traiture^— a  view  (^  localities  and  characteristics,  of  feel- 
ings and  opinions  arising  fronf  actual  contemplation  of 
the  places  and  people  described,  that  no  other  than  an 
eye-witness,  and  that  witness  a  philosophical  observer, 
could  convey  to  the  reader.  Johnson  never  was  in  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  or  Holland;  and  only  in  France  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  poem  ;  be  was  therefore  in- 
capable of  lending  aid  to  its  most  forcible  and  character- 
istic passages. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  ungenerous  than  to 
attempt  in  this  way  to  claim  for  one  man  of  genius,  who 
never  dreamt  of  arrogating  such  distinction  himself,  the 
merit  that  is  due  to  another,  merely  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  friends  and  associates.  Were  this  practice 
to  be  encouraged,  literary  society  must  soon  become  ex- 
tinct ;  no  man  of  talents  will  associate  with  his  fellow, 
for  none  will  run  the  risk  of  having  the  laurels  which 
ought  to  encircle  his  own  head,  capriciously  wrested 
from  him  to  adorn  that  of  another.  If  Johnson  fur- 
nished sentiment  or  expression  to  the  Traveller,  he  may 
equally  be  said  to  have  supplied  them  to  the  Deserted 
Village,  to  the  Hermit,  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
to  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  and  if  he  is  thus  tu  be  con- 
sidered a  storehouse  of  mind  to  one  friend,  why  not  to 
another  1  Why  not  from  the  same  association,  have 
supplied  Burke  with  his  oratory,  Reynolds  with  his  dis- 
courses (which  is  in  fact  more  than  hinted  by  some), 
Beauclerk  with  his  wit.  Dyer  with  his  learning,  Malone 
with  his  criticism,  and  Hawkins  with  his  ill-naturel 
Such  accusations  ag^ainst  the  fair  fame  of  authors,  though 
frequently  made,  are  in  a  very  few  instances  just  John- 
son, indeed,  when  younger  in  his  literary  career,  became 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  similar  imputations  being 
thrown  out  against  his  originality,  and,  lo  prevent  them, 
took  the  resolution  of  avoiding  the  society  of  such  as  he 
thought  likely  to  advance  the  accusation.*  The  remedy 
was  desperate,  and  too  unsocial  to  be  always  followed. 

The  perseverance  of  Boswell  on  another  occasion,  in 
almost  forcing  him  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  merits  of 
his  friends,  is  as  amusing  as  the  dmplicity  with  which 
it  is  avowed  : — **  He  (Johnson)  owned,"  says  Boswell, 
**  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth  was  one  of  his  imita- 
tors, but  he  did  not  think  Goldsmith  was.  Goldsmith, 
be  said,  had  great  merit."  A  disclaimer,  at  once  so 
liberal  and  just,  would  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  ad- 
miring biographer;  he  therefoi^  would  make  him  assume 
the  merit  of  bestowing  at  least  his  patronage  upon  the 

*  **  I  used  to  go,"  said  the  moralist,  <*  pretty  often  to 
Campbell's  [Dr.  John,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, and  a  variety  of  other  works]  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, till  I  began  to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Sa>t8men 
who  flocked  about  him  might  probably  say,  when  any 
thing  of  mine  was  well  done,  <  Ay,  ay,  he  has  learnt 
this  of  Cawmcll.' " 
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Irish  peet,  if  not  of  imparting  to  him  his  sentiments 
and  language.  **  But,  sir,"  continued  Boswell,  <*  he  is 
much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation."  JoHvsoif .  <*  Why,  sir,  he  has  perhaps 
got  sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy  with  roe." 

An  anecftte  connected  with  this  poem,  exhibiting  that 
absence  of  mind  and  facility  of  temper  in  iu  author 
which  occasionally  led  him  to  make  admissions  he  did 
not  really  mean,  and  which  were  thence  sometimes 
turned  against  him,  was  told  by  Dr.  Johnson.  **  I  re- 
member," said  be,  *<Chamier,  after  talking  with  him 
some  time,  said,  *  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem 
himself;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great 
deal.'  Cbamier  once  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  tlov, 
the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  the  Traveller, 

*  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  1  (Goldsmith,  who 
would  say  something  without  consideration,  answered 
'  Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by  and  said  •  No,  sir,  you  did  not 
mean  tardineas  of  locomotion ;  you  mean  that  sluggish, 
ness  of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.' 
Chamier  believed  then  that  I  bad  written  the  line,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it"  The  poet,  how- 
ever,  was  not  the  first  of  his  calling  who  so  imperfectly 
understood  himself  as  to  require  a  friend  to  interpret  his 
meaning.  Pope,  it  b  well  known,  was  confounded  by 
the  interpretation  put  upon  passages  in  bis  Essay  on 
Man,  and  not  only  exprnsed  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Warburton,  but,  as  is  said,  became  the  founder  of  his  for- 
tune,  for  becoming  his  commentator  and  explaming  sen- 
timents which  were  either  misapprehended  or  he  could 
Bot  so  well  explain  himsel£ 

**  What  a  useful  study,"  says  Spence  in  his  anecdotes, 
speaking  of  Pope,  **  might  it  be  for  a  poot  to  compare  in 
those  parts  what  was  written  first  with  the  successive 
alterations ;  to  leain  his  terms  and  arts  in  versification ; 
and  to  consider  the  reasons  why  such  and  such  an  alter- 
ation was  made."  Every  reader  of  taste  feels  some- 
thing of  a  similar  interest  in  tracing  a  popular  poem  in 
its  progress  to  excellence ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the 
Traveller  it  seems  to  be  more  necessary,  as  no  notice  has 
hitherto  been  taken  of  the  variations,  though  considerable. 

The  number  of  lines  in  the  first  edition  was  416 ;  in 
the  last,  bein;  the  ninth  printed  during  the  life  of  the 
author,  438 ;  making  an  addition  of  twenty-two  to  the 
original  number ;  but  as  fourteen  of  the  first  edition 
were  thrown  out,  the  total  number  of  new  lines  amounted 
to  thirty-six. 

Such  as  may  be  strictly  called  additions,  from  convey- 
ing thoughts  or  illustrations  not  in  the  first  edition,  are 
the  following : 

**  With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supply'd 
On  Idra's  clifis,  as  Amo's  shelvy  side. 

•  »  «  *  «  » 

**  Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign  contentment  fails. 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 

•  »  «  •  • 

«<  While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann*d  and  lords  without  a  slave. 

•  »  «  «  • 

«  The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown." 

Aqd  that  animated  apostrophe  to  freedom,  of  sixteen 
lines,  commencing  with 

**  And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel : 

and  ending  with 

•<  Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms." 

Those  deemed  less  fit  by  the  author  to  retain  their 
station  in  the  poem,  and  therefore  finally  rejected,  were 

•*  'T  were  affectation  all,  and  school-taught  pride. 
To  spurn  the  splendid  tlvngs  by  heaven  supply'd  :" 

for  which  he  aubstituted 

**  Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  Tain  t" 

For  the  following  passage  which  was  thrown  out — 

«  And  yet,  perhsps,  if  states  with  states  we  scan. 
Or  estimate  their  bliss  on  reason's  plan. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  and  though  foola  contend, 
We  still  shall  find  uncertainty  suspend  ; 
2 


Find  that  each  good,  by  art  nr  nature  given. 
To  these  or  those,  but  make  the  balance  even ; 
Find  that  the  bliss  of  all  is  much  the  same, 
And  patriotic  boasting  reason's  shame :" 

now  appear  six  lines,  commencing 

«  And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compere," 
and  ending  with 

"  To  different  nations  make  their  blessings  even." 

Immediately  succeeding  the  lines  where,  by  the 
dote  previously  related,  the  poet  seemed  to  bestow  divided 
attention  between  his  Terses  and  his  dog,  and  which 
glance  at  the  political  apathy  of  Italy,  a  couplet,  now 
omitted,  continued  the  idea. 

"  At  spoils  like  these  while  foreign  arms  advance. 
In  passive  ease  they  leave  the  world  to  chanca." 

After  the  lines 

«  Tet  think  not  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  sUte, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great" 


'*  Perish  the  wish ;  for  inly  satisfy'd. 
Above  their  pomps  I  hold  my  ragged  pride :" 

which  were  replaced  in  the  amended  edition  by 

**  Ye  powers  of  truth  that  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire,"  dec 

Among  a  variety  of  Terbal  alterations,  a  few  of  th^ 
chief,  as  indicating  his  care  in  the  revision,  may  be 
noticed : 

«  A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies," 

stood  originally 

*<  expanded  to  the  skies." 

**  Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd," 

was 

"  -where  ndrth  and  peace  abountU* 

«  Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine," 

was 

**  *t  -were  thankleee  to  repine.^* 

«  Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own," 

was 

"  Boldly  attertt  that  country  for  hit  ovm^ 

«  And  though  the  rocky  crested  summiu  frown," 

was 

"  rough  rockt  or  gloomy  summits  frown." 

In  the  description  of  Ital^  the  lines 

<*  Till  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  saiL" 

stood  thus, 

«« But  more  unsteady  than  the  touthem  gale, 

Soon  Commerce  tum*d  on  other  thoree  her  tail," 
Again, 

^  Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied, 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride," 

is  changed  from 

"  Tet  though  to  fortune  lott,  here  ttill  abide 
Some  tplendid  arte,  the  toreckt  of  former  prided 

And 

"  Each  nobler  aim  represt  by  long  control," 

was  written 

««  When  struggling  virtue  $ink$  by  long  controL** 

Speaking  of  Holland — 

"  Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign," 

was 

"  breast  obtainJ* 

«  Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held," 

replaces 

"  See,  though  by  circling  deepe  together  held." 


"  Nor  this  the  worst :  as  nature's  ties  decay," 

was 

^  as  social  bonds  decay." 

Of  England,  as  we  are  told, 

«  Where  kings  have  toiled  and  poets  wrote  for  (kme," 

stood 

«  ^nd  monarchs  toil,  and  poets  pant  for  fame*** 

Of  America, 

«  And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'roos  aim,** 

stood 

**  takes  a  deadly  aim.*' 

There  are  but  two  instances  of  the  traospositiTo  of 
lines :  one  in  the  description  of  Holland,  where,  in  iIId- 
sion  to  her  embankments  to  keep  off  the  inroads  of  the 
sea,  the  linea 

«  Onward  methinks  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow," 

immediately  follow  the  couplet  which  they  are  nov 
made  to  precede. 

The  second  is  in  the  noble  and  animated  sketch  of  oor 
countrymen,  so  much  admired  and  repeated  bycvei; 
good  judge  of  poetry,  and  so  great  a  favourite  with  Ik 
Johnaon.    In  the  first  edition  it  is, 

**  Stem  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  stste : 
With  daring  aims,  irregularly  great, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye:" 

which  on   further  considecmtion    is  more  jodideoilj 
arranged — 

«  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by." 

In  a  few  passages,  thoughts  are  repeated  which  pir- 
ticularly  pleased  him  in  prose,  and  were  thought  cipsOle 
of  strong  poetic  painting  or  expression,  their  preriooi 
use  being  probably  forgotten.  Thus  the  beaotifiil  iDd 
affecting  image— 

«  And  drags  at  each  remoTe  a  lengthening  chaio," 

had  been  employed  in  the  third  letter  of  the  Citizen  of 
the  Worid : 

«  The  farther  I  travel,  I  fieel  the  pain  of  separation  viih 
stronger  force :  those  ties  that  bind  me  to  my  nttife 
country  and  you  are  still  unbroken.  By  eveiy  Rmofel 
only  drag  a  greater  length  of  chain." 

And  the  lines— 

«  Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Lawa  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law," 

correspond  with  a  passage  in  the  Vicar  of  WakeBeld: 

«  What  they  may  then  expect,  may  be  seen  bj  toniiir 
our  eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  where  the  last 
govern  the  poor  and  the  rich  govern  the  law." 

And  again  the  simile— « 

" like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  akiei, 

Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies," 

appears  likewise  in  the  novel : 

«<  And  though  death,  the  only  friend  of  the  wniM 
for  a  little  while  mocks  the  weary  traveller  with  the  riewi 
and  like  his  horixon  still  flies  before  him,"  dec 
,     Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Dutch— 

<<  Heavena !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old, 
Rough,  poor, content,  ungovernably  bold; 
War  in  each  breast  and  freedom  on  each  brow." 

In  the  manuscript  introduction  to  the  Histoiy  sf  tke 
Wur,  he  concludes  a  passage  on  the  supposed  ^^9^**"^ 
of  that  people,  arising  from  their  cominercial  bsbitii" 
inattention  to  warlike  deeds,  in  the  same  straio  : 

«  How  unlike  the  brave  peasants,  their  anceiton,  wbe 
spread  terror  into  either  India,  and  always  declared  theO' 
selves  the  allies  of  those  who  drew  the  sword  in  defeooi 
of  freedom!" 

On  another  oecaaioo,  in  ipetkiiif  of  JwdfiiMd  ^ 
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the  0ea,  he  repeuttf  io  prose  what  bad  been  said  in  the 
poem,  regarding  Holland : 

•*  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  HolUiMi  lies. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  » 

^  Whilst  the  pent  ocean  rising  o*er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  Iwneath  him  smile." 

"  Bat  we  need  scarce  mention  these,  when  we  find 
that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Holland  seems  to  be  a  con- 
quest from  the  sea,  and  in  a  manner  rescued  from  its 
bosom.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  country  is  be- 
low the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  and  I  remember, 
upon  approaching  the  coast,  to  have  looked  down  upon 
it  from  the  sea,  as  into  a  valley."* 

The  obligations  of  the  poet,  either  in  matter  or  man- 
ner, to  his  predecessors,  appear  to  be  few.  No  one  seems 
to  have  written  more  immediately  from  himself,  or  to 
owe  less  obligation  to  classical  sources.  His  train  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts, 
whtch  is  natural  and  easy  without  straining  after  the 
condensed  terseness  of  Pope.j-  or  the  bold  extravagance 
of  Dryden,  seem  to  be  unborrowed.  Neither  do  we  find 
many  of  those  coincidences  which  not  unfrequently 
slide  into  poetry  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  sometimes  indeed  when  pluming  himself  upon 
originality,  yet  are  afterwards  found  in  some  previous 
writer.  There  are,  however,  two  lines  for  which  he 
most  not  be  permitted  to  receive  credit,  although  no 
doubt  considered,  at  the  moment  of  composition,  to  be 
purely  his  own. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  poem  it  is  said — 

** press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  learn  the  luxury  9/  thing'  g^otL** 

Garth,  in  his  poem  on  Claremont,  speaking  of  the 
Drnids,  has  preceded  him,  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression— 

**  Hard  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food^ 
For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good." 

In  the  succeeding  passage,  alluding  to  his  wanderings, 
we  find — 

**  My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  Jlnd  no  tpot  of  all  the  -world  my  own," 

Prior,  in  lines  written  in  Robe's  Geography,  saya— 

«*  My  destin'd  miles  I  shall  have  gone. 
By  Thames  or  Maese,  by  Po  or  Rhone, 
And  found  no  foot  of  earth  my  own," 

Aecidental  as  such  resemblances  comiaonly  are,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  appear  at  alL  To  a  man  of 
uiuloabted  original  powers,  they  were  not  worth  the 
borrowing,  if  intentionally  taken  ;  for  on  all  such  occa- 
0lone  the  gain  is  small  and  temporary — the  odium  conse- 
qaent  upon  discovery,  great  and  enduring.  Imperfect 
recollactioDs  no  donbt  often  float  in  the  mind  as  original 
ideas,  and  deceive  him  by  whom  they  are  used,  fiut 
one  of  the  best  apologiea  for  Goldsmith  on  this  occasion 
ia,  that  they  passed  undetected  by  the  critical  eye  and 
ear  of  Johnson,  who  revised  the  poem  in  manuscript, 
reviewed  it  in  print,  and  read  it  aloud  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  his  friends.  What  therefore  escaped  him  in 
llie  cooler  moments  of  critical  examination,  may  well 
have  passed  unobserved  by  the  author  in  the  ardour  of 
composition. 

Poetical  coincidences,  indeed,  are  nsnally  dealt  with 
Tory  hardly  by  the  critics,  who,  willing  as  well  to  exalt 
the  importance  of  their  calling  as  to  exhibit  individual 
sagacity,  fiuten  opon  them,  like  officers  of  Justice  upon 
thieves  caught  in  the  act  of  purloining,  and  treat  the 
aapposed  ofienders  with  little  less  mercy.  Undue  im- 
portance is  attached  to  very  trifling  matters  in  this  way. 
What  may  be  a  casual  resemblsnce,  or  perhaps  to  the 
writer  faiflaself  an  original  thought,  is  often  magnified  by 

*  AnioMted  Nature,  vol  i.  p.  276. 

f  Of  the  eondeasation  shown  in  eoroe  of  the  lines, 
Mr.  Campbell  quotes  an  instance : 

**  There  is  perlnps  no  couplet  in  English  rhyme  more 
pcrspieaously  condensed  then  those  two  lines  of  the 
« Traveller,'  in  which  he  describes  the  once  flattering, 
^rain,  and  happy  character  of  the  French— 
*  They  please,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 

Till,  seeming  UesC,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.' " 
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the  severity  of  hb  judges  into  wilful  theft  or  imitation. 
Yet,  looking  at  the  vast  number  of  poetical  pieces,  many 
upon  the  aame  or  similar  subjects,  the  real  matter  for 
wonder  is,  that  there  are  so  few ;  and  nothing  perhaps 
can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  art  itself,  or  the  infinite 
diversity  of  the  human  mind,  than  to  trace  the  variety 
and  ingenuity  which  appear  in  such  productions.  Poets 
certainly  borrow  much  less  than  is  usually  supposed ;  for 
it  can  aeldom  be  an  object  to  a  man  of  genius  to  do  so. 
To  appropriate  even  a  happy  expression,  or  a  line,  much 
less  to  seize  upon  a  train  of  thought  that  belongs  to  one 
of  his  predecessors,  is  hazardous  to  his  fame ;  the  obli- 
gation is  sure  to  be  detected,  and  deprivation  of  his  bor- 
rowed honours  is  not  only  the  consequence,  but  a  serious 
shock  may  be  given  to  the  credit  he  otherwise  possesses 
for  originality.  No  writer,  with  even  a  moderate  share 
of  pride,  but  would  sooner  furnish  a  tolerable  line  him- 
self than  borrow  k  good  one  from  another.  And  there 
is  scarcely  any  man  of  fair  talents,  who  has  accidentally 
fallen  into  such  resemblances,  that  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  any  critical  friend  for  pointing  out  and  ex- 
punging what  never  can  be  an  advantage  to  retain. 
Justice,  therefore,  requires  we  should  judge  such  things 
with  more  liberality  than  is  commonly  done.  Let  us  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeming  to  open  a  wider 
door  to  the  depredations  of  writers  who  possess  little 
delicacy,  or  little  genius.  To  prevent  such  a  result,  it  is 
at  least  proper  they  should  be  noticed ;  and  where  the 
writer  is  really  seen  to  possess  native  powers,  we  may, 
on  the  disputed  point,  divest  him  of  originality,  yet  not 
stigmatise  him  as  a  plagiary. 

It  is  different,  when  we  find  a  train  of  thought  ob- 
viously followed,  for  wherever  this  occurs  imitation  may 
be  more  reasonably  suspected ;  but  this  is  seen  rather 
among  the  younger  than  with  the  veteran  order  of  poets, 
and  proceeds  less  from  the  desire  to  borrow  than  the 
admiration  produced  in  an  inexperienced  mind,  by  forci- 
ble passages  in  a  favourite  writer.  Thus,  for  example, 
some  of  the  ideas  of  Goldsmith,  in  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration, occupied  the  mind  of  Kirk  White,  in  writing 
Clifton  Grove,  where,  however  unintentionally  meant, 
we  find  resemblance  in  sentiment,  end  even  in  language. 
The  passage  in  the  Traveller,  concluding  with — 

<*  For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  !" 


is  closely  followed 

«  Happy  is  he  who,  though  the  cup  of  bliss 
Has  ever  shunned  him  when  he  thought  to  kiss ; 
Who  still  in  abject  poverty  and  pain. 
Can  court  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remain ; 
Though  were  his  sight  conveyed  from  zone  to  zone. 
Be  would  not  find  one  tpot  of  ground  hie  own  ; 
Tet  at  he  lookt  around  he  criee  with  glee, 
*  Theee  bounding  prospects  all  were  made  for  me  / 
For  me  yon  waving  fielde  their  burdens  bear. 
For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share,* "  &c. 

The  opening,  and  other  portions  of  the  same  poem, 
show  that  the  youthful  author  had  parts  of  the  Deserted 
Village  in  his  eye.  Yet  such  imitations,  as  they  are  not 
meant  to  deceive,  deserve  no  serious  critical  reprehension, 
but  shoukl  be  viewed  as  the  involuntary  homage  of  a 
young  imagination,  to  the  merits  of  a  distinguished  pre- 
decessor in  the  art 

*<  Dear  native  grove !  wherever  my  devious  track. 
To  thee  wiH  memory  lead  the  wanderer  back. 
Whether  in  Arno's  po]ish*d  vales  I  stray. 
Or  where  Oswego's  swamps  obstruct  the  way, 
Or  wander  lone,  where  wiideiing  and  wide. 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St.  Gothard's  side ; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  margent  muse. 
Or  stand  entranc'd  with  Pyrenean  views ; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam, 
My  heart  shall  point  and  lead  the  wanderer  home." 

Notwithstanding  the  suffrage  of  reviews,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  private  friends,  to  the  merits  of  the 
Traveller,  several  admirers  of  the  poem  complained  that 
it  did  not  make  way  more  rapidly  in  public  favour — 
baring  in  view,  perhaps,  the  instantaneous  popularity 
acquired  not  long  before,  by  the  satires  of  Churchill. 
Allusions  were  even  made  to  the  neglect  of  the  public, 
in  a  criticism  said  to  be  written  by  Bonnel  Thornton, 
who,  as  a  friend  of  Churchill,  while  he  reprehends  Gold- 
smith for  an  obvious  reference  to  that  writer,  gives,  amid 


a  variety  of  extracts,  great  praise  to  bis  production. 
"  The  beauties  of  this  poem,"  he  says,  «  are  ao  great  and 
various  that  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  recommend  it  to  more  general  notice. 
The  pictures  of  the  several  countries  visited  by  the  Tra- 
veller, are  warmly  imagined  and  highly  finished."* 
Verses,  as  well  as  criticism,  were  not  wanting,  in  praise 
of  the  new  candidate  for  poetical  fame.  Of  these  the 
following  •*  Lines  on  perusing  the  Traveller,"  may  serve 
as  a  specimen,  rather  of  the  zeal  of  the  admirer  than  the 
skill  of  the  writer,  in  this  line  of  composition : 

^  Ye  friends  of  verse,  who  much  aflUcted  sigh'd. 
Deploring  genius  dead  when  Churchill  dic^  ; 
Your  fancied  grief,  your  needless  finurs  give  o'er. 
And  let  dejection  urge  your  tears  no  more ; 
Since  happier  Goldsmith's  every  faultless  page, 
Scorning  the  transient  fame  of  party  rage. 
On  being  read,  must  make  e'en  envy  sigh, 
Compell'd  to  own,  though  anxious  to  deny, 
That  genius  still  surriving  marks  his  name. 
To  grace  the  honoured  list  of  deathless  fame."f 

In  the  *<  Race,"  a  poem  published  some  time  afterward 
by  Cutbbert  Shaw,  under  the  name  of  *'  Mercurious 
Spur,"  in  which  the  chief  poets  of  the  day  are  made,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  his  lines,  to 

«  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  their  head;" 

and  where  Churchill  and  Murphy  are  the  heroes — he  is 
just  alluded  to,  among  others,  as  being  likely  to  exhibit 
in  the  lists,  on  a  future  occasion — 

**  But,  le  !  a  crowd  upon  the  plain  appear. 
With  Descaizeau  slow-pacing  in  the  rear ! 
Mason  and  Thomson,  Ogilvy  and  Hayes, 
»^nd  he  whose  hand  has  plucked  a  sprig  of  bays 
On  RhmHa^s  barren  hiUs," 

A  note  appended  to  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
refers  the  reader  to  "  The  Traveller,  a  Poem." 

One  of  the  means  adopted  by  the  friendship  of  John- 
son, to  make  the  new  production  known,  was  to  resd  it 
in  circles  of  his  friends.  An  incident  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  evinces  that  turn  for  sarcasm,  which  rarely 
spared  friend  or  foe — and  while  honouring  the  poem, 
threw  no  little  ridicule  on  the  poet  Miss  Reynolds,  the 
sister  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  tells  the  story  in  her  Recollcc- 
tions,t  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  though  net  celebrated 
for  beauty  herself,  evinced,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a 
strong  lady-like  aversion  to  the  homely  face,  and  pecu- 
liarities, though  harmless  ones,  of  her  brother's  friend. 

^  Of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  he  (Johnson)  used  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  A  lady, 
(Miss  Reynolds  herself,)  I  remember,  who  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  Dr.  Johnson  read  it  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  on  its  first  coming  out  to  testify  her  admira- 
tion of  it  exclaimed,  *  I  never  more  shall  think  Dr. 
Goldsmith  ugly.'  In  having  thought  so,  however,  she 
was  by  no  means  singular — an  instance  of  which  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  mention,  because  it  involves  a  remark- 
able one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  resdy  wit :  for  this  lady,  ono 
evening  being  in  a  large  party,  was  called  upon,  after 
supper,  for  her  toast  snd  seeming  embarrassed,  she  was 
desired  to  g^ve  the  ugliest  man  she  knew  ;  and  she  im- 
mediately mentioned  Dr.  Goldsmith ;  on  which,  a  lady 
(Mrs.  Cholmondely)  00  the  other  side  of  the  table,  rose 
up  and  reached  across  to  shake  hands  with  her,  express- 
ing some  desire  of  being  better  acquainted  with  her,  it 
being  the  first  time  they  had  met-— on  which  Dr.  Johnson 


»  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Feb,  7-^9,  1766;  then  a  fa- 
vaurite  vehicle  for  literary  criticism,  and  to  which  most 
of  the  wits  of  the  day  contributed.  The  passage  alluding 
to  Churchill,  and  another  given  in  the  preceding  page, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  estimation  in 
which  his  writings  were  held  at  this  period.  "  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  paragraph  (in  the  dedication  of  the  Tra- 
veller,) we  cannot  help  considering  as  a  reflection  on  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Churchill,  whose  talents  as  a 
poet  were  so  greatly  and  so  deservedly  admired,  that 
during  his  short  reign,  his  merit  in  a  great  measure 
eclipsed  that  of  others ;  and  we  think  it  no  mean  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  excellencies  of  this  poem  to  say  that, 
like  the  stars,  they  appear  the  more  brilliant,  now  that 
the  sun  of  our  poetry  is  gone  down" 

f  Lloyd's  Evening  Post.  Feb.  27— March  1,  1766. 

t  Quoted  in  Mr.  Croker's  Boswell. 
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said,  *  Thus  the  ancients  on  the  commencement  of  their 
friendships,  used  to  sacrifice  a  beast  betwixt  them.' " 

All  fears  of  its  saccess,  entertained  by  impatient 
friends,  were  dissipated  by  the  demand  for  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  appeared  on  Thursday,  March  14th,  just 
three  months  after  the  first ;  a  third  soon  followed ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  August  a  fourth ;  a  degree  of  approval 
calculated  to  gratify  reasonable  expectation.  The  news- 
papers sounded  bis  fiune;  passages  from  his  previous 
writings,  the  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,  the  Bee,  and 
Citizen  of  the  World,  were  selected  for  republication ; 
and  the  poem,  preserving  a  steady  popularity  from  that 
time  forward,  reached  a  ninth  edition  during  his  life, 
being  one  annually;  and  this,  at  a  period  when  the 
number  of  readers  of  poetry  did  not  amount  to  a  sixth 
of  those  of  the  present  day.  No  evidence  of  success 
could  be  more  gratifying,  and  amply  repaid  any  anxie- 
ties that  the  first  few  weeks  may  have  occasioned. 

The  sum  received  by  the  author,  for  a  work  so  long 
popular  and  profitable  to  others,  forms  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity, but  as  usual  exhibits  the  inadequacy  of  Uterai)r 
reward ;  by  the  following  account  of  Uie  publisher,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  twenty  guineas ; 
the  same  item  however  occurs  in  one  or  two  other 
memorandums,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped,  though 
the  fact  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  he  profited  by  suc- 
cessive editions. 

«  Settle  Dr.  Goldsmith's  account,  and  give  him  credit 
for  the  following  copies : 
1.  The  preface  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  World, 

and  charge  it  to  the  partners,        -        £3    3     0 
3  prefaces  to  the  Natural  History,  -  6     fi     0 

Translation  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 

Ditto         the  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
Ditto         the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers, 
Correcting  4  vols.  Brookes's  Nat  History, 
79  Leaves  of  the  History  of  England, 
Cop^  of  the  Traveller,  a  poem,     •         -         21     0     0 
Lent  in  Fleet  street,  at  Mr.  Adam's,  to  pay  for 

the  instrument,        -         -        -        -     -  0  16     6 
Lent  him  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  pay 

arrears,        -        -         -         -        -  830 

Get  the  copy  of  Essays,  for  which  paid    -       10  10     0 

as  half,  and  Mr.  Griffin  to  have  the  other*"  

«  •  •  •  • 

While  these  pagi^s  are  passing  through  the  press,  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Southey's  Life  of  Cowper  has 
appeared.  Should  any  coincidence  of  thought,  in  pass- 
ages relating  to  the  past  or  present  opinion  of  Churchill, 
or  on  the  state  of  poetry  at  that  period,  appear  to  exist, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  accidental,  the  MS. 
of  this  work  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher 
more  than  a  year. 

In  enumerating  the  poets  who  immediately  preceded, 
or  were  cotemporary  with  Cowper,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  this  eminent  writer  never  once  mentions  the  name 
of  Goldsmith ;  an  omission  on  which  misconstructions 
may  arise. 

"  Another  proof,"  ho  says,  "  that  the  school  of  Pope 
was  gradually  losing  its  influence,  is,  that  almost  every 
poem  of  any  considerable  length,  which  obtained  any 
celebrity  during  the  half  century  between  Pope  and 
Cowper,  was  written  in  blank  verse.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  any  rhymed  poem  of  that  age,  and  of  equal 
extent,  which  is  held  in  equal  estimation  with  the  works 
of  Young,  Thompson,  Glover,  Somerviile,  Dyer,  Akcn- 
side,  and  Armstrong."— VoL  iL  p.  176. 

And  again — 

<'  Cowper's  Task  appeared  in  the  interval,  when 
young  minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  at  a  junc- 
ture when  there  was  no  poet  of  any  great  ability  or  dls- 
tingubhed  name  in  the  field.  Gray  and  Akenside  were 
dead.  Mason  was  silent  Glover,  brooding  over  his 
Atheniad,  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  age  that  was 
past  Churchill  was  forgotten.  Emily  and  Bampfylde 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  their  youth.  Crabbe 
having,  by  the  publication  of  his  Library,  his  Village, 
and  his  Newspaper,  accomplished  his  heart's  immediate 
desire,  sought  at  that  time  for  no  forther  publicity ;  and 
Havley  ambled  over  the  course  without  a  competitor." — 
P.  181.  182. 

The  omission  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Her- 
mit, the  Traveller,  and  the  Deserted  Village,  in  both 
these  passages,  may  be  accidental ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  so  distinguished  a  professor  of  the  art  as 
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he  himself  is,  ihoukl  intentionally  seem  to  undervaloe, 
by  not  noticing,  such  an  author,  even  should  his  poems 
fall  short  of  the  **  equal  length"  to  which  allusioa  is 
made.  Certain  theories  of  poetry  have,  however,  almost 
produced  a  schism  among  the  lovers  as  well  as  among 
the  professors  of  song,  and  the  merits  of  a  writer  ssem 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten  in  considering  to  what 
tchool  he  is  supposed  to  t»eiong.  Yet,  after  all,  of  what 
moment,  or  of  what  use,  is  contention  on  this  subject  1 
Good  poetry  is  of  no  sect  or  schooL  And,  provided  it 
be  good,  the  public  care  nothing  whence  it  comes; 
whether  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  or  a  more  modem 
master,  be  the  object  of  worship  of  the  writer ;  whether 
it  be  couched  in  the  stanza  of  the  former ;  in  the  blank 
verse  of  Milton,  of  Young,  or  of  Thompson ;  in  the 
vigorous  rhymes  of  Dryden ;  or  in  the  terseness  and 
music  of  Pope.  All  have  their  merits,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  aU  had  not,  when  the  world  has  so  long  agreed 
in  rendering  them  its  tribute  of  admiration.  It  is  how- 
ever not  the  public,  but  poets  themselves,  who  are  chiefly 
guilty  of  injustice  to  each  other.  Thus  Pope  is  said  by 
Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  be  an  indiflerent  poet ; 
Lord  Byron,  in  turn,  calls  Covrper  no  poet;  and  a  great 
living  master  of  the  lyre  is  said  to  designate  his  lord- 
ship just  in  the  same  terms,  as  no  poet.  These  opinions, 
or  perversities  of  opinion,  oan  mislead  no  one ;  they  may 
be  supposed  to  spring  rather  from  temper  than  from 
judgment,  for  every  reader  of  taste  or  discrimination 
will  rise  in  opposition  to  the  decision,  and  direct  his  re- 
sentment against  the  accusers. 

With  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey, 
whose  decisions  cannot  be  often  safely  controverted,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
Pope  can  be  considered  to  have  declined,  simply  because, 
as  be  seems  to  imply,  blank  verse  had  been  employed  by 
several  writers  of  eminence.  We  may  with  equal  rea- 
son infer,  that  it  was  not  their  blank  verse,  but  their 
merits  otherwise,  that  caused  them  to  be  esteemed  ;  and 
had  their  poems  been  as  well  written  in  rhyme,  whether 
of  the  school  of  Pope,  or  of  any  other  school,  they 
would  have  acquired  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  popularity. 
Neither  can  the  poets  who  are  enumerated  be  consider- 
ed so  much  the  successors  as  the  cotemporaries  .of  Pope. 
Young  was  bom  before  him ;  Somerviile  two  or  three 
years  after ;  Thompson  and  Dyer  twelve  years  younger; 
Armstrong,  Glover,  and  Akenside,  something  later ;  and 
although  several  survived  him,  almost  every  one  of  the 
number  had  published  their  g^eat  works  during  bis  life. 
He  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  established  a 
school.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
poets  in  question,  afraid  to  follow  in  a  track  in  which 
equal  excellence  was  hopeless,  struck  out  blank  verse  as 
being  likely  to  lose  less  by  the  comparison. 

Yet  how  few  even  of  these,  excepting  the  Night 
Thoughts,  the  Seasons,  and  (though  less  generally)  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  are  extensively  read.  Glover, 
Somerviile,  Dyer,  and  Armstrong,  are  comparatively  ne- 
glected. Without  popularity,  what  is  a  poet  1  He  writes 
to  be  read,  or  to  what  purpose  does  he  write  1  It  is  in 
vain  to  contend,  as  some  resolutely  attempt,  against  this 
criterion;  the  vanity  of  a  neglected  author  may  be 
soothed  by  sneering  at  or  condemning  what  he  cannot 
attain,  but  general  approval  must  have  its  weight  in  lite- 
rature, as  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life;  and,  when 
tested  by  the  lapse  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  can  rarely  dispute  the  justice  of  the  decree 
which  awards  poetical  fame. 

Let  us  contrast  these  poets,  and  many  others,  with 
Goldsmith,  who  wrote  neither  long  poems  nor  blank 
verse,  and  who,  moreover,  may  be  suspected  of  being  in 
some  measure  influenced  by  the  <*  school  of  Pope."  He 
is  read  universally ;  by  the  old  and  the  young,  by  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  to  all,  as  his  themes  are 
from  nature,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  tire  or  become 
antiquated,  gives  pleasure  on  repeated  perusals.  You 
meet  with  his  productions  in  every  variety  of  form,  and 
in  almost  every  place,  from  the  bMt  furnished  repository 
of  books  to  the  humblest  book-stall,  adapted  to  the  wants 
or  tlie  means  of  every  description  of  readers,  nor  can 
even  Gray,  or  any  other  modem  writer  with  whom  he 
has  been  compared,  dispute  pie-eminence  with  him  here. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  foirly  doubt  his  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  topics,  or  his  genius  in  the  execution  of  all 
that  he  attempted ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether,  if  he  bad  written  in  blank  verse,  his  poems 
would  have  pleased  so  generally  as  they  have  done* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Bfr.  Nugent— Earl  of  NorUramberland— Rev.  Tbomai  Peter. 
Ballad  of  Edwin  and  Angelina,  or  "The  Henur-Emril 
Literary  labours  for  Newbsnr— Attempu  to  praetiae  u  nhr 
Biciau.  ^' 

Among  the  friends  drawn  to  him  by  the  reputition  of 
the  Traveller,  although  the  aequainUnce  has  been  nid 
to  be  of  earlier  date,  was  Mr.  Robert  Nugent,  afterwudt 
Lord  Nugent,  Viscount  Clare,  and  Earl  Nugent.  B« 
was  a  younger  son  of  Michael  Nugent,  descended  fron 
the  Nugents  of  Carianstown,  in  the  county  of  Wcii. 
meath,  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Trimlestown,  and  being 
therefore  from  the  county  where  the  relatives  of  Gold- 
smith resided,  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  ftnilj, 
as  well  as  a  sense  of  his  merits  or  similarity  of  tastes, 
probably  led  to  the  introduction. 

With  little  more  than  the  usual  patrimony  of  i 
younger  brother  on  his  entrance  into  life,  this  geotlo- 
man  had  talents  and  good  fortune  enough  to  acqain 
nearly  all  that  ambition  could  desire.  He  came  first  ioto 
parliament  for  St.  Mawe's,  in  Cornwall,  in  1741 ;  wm 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  boose- 
bold  in  1747;  a  lord  of  the  treasury  m  1754;  one  of 
the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland  in  1759;  a  lord  of  trade 
in  1766 ;  became  soon  after  Baron  Nugent,  and  Vis- 
count Clare;  and  in  1776  was  created  Eari  Nugent,  whh 
remainder  to  bis  son-in-law  George  Grenville,  Marquis  of 
Buckingham.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  by  bis  aecood 
wife  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Secretary  Greggi, 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Pope,  acquired  s 
large  fortune,  which,  being  increased  from  other  sources, 
he  is  said,  on  his  death,  in  1788,  to  have  left  to  his  so^ 
cessors,  in  addition  to  large  landed  estates,  above  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money.  Bach  sooesss  in 
worldly  matters  rarely  awaits  m  votary  of  the  mose;  ;et 
he  was  a  poet,  a  man  of  wit  and  gallantry,  and  a  fiico- 
tious  companion.  A  volume  of  his  Odes  and  Epistles, 
sent  forth  anonymously,  was  published  by  Dodsley,  sod 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1739;  several  otbera  sie 
printed  in  the  Collection  of  the  same  publisher,  a  few 
in  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  and  so  Episth 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Dankin,  appears  in  Swift's 
Works.  But  his  poetry,  however  approved  at  the  time, 
has  not  come  down  to  us  with  claims  to  particnlar  no- 
tice, for  though  not  deficient  in  ease,  it  wants  perhaps 
novelty  of  idea  and  vigour  of  expression.  In  the  Bcto- 
ties  of  English  Poesy,  Goldsmith  has  introduced  ooe  of 
his  pieces,  *<  An  Epistle  to  a  Lady,''  which  is  not  unde- 
serving of  the  praiae  bestowed  upon  it  by  him  in  the 
prefatory  notice : — **  This  little  poem,  by  Mr.  Nugent, 
is  very  pleasing.  The  easiness  of  the  poetry,  sad  the 
justice  of  the  thoughts,  constitute  its  principal  beanty." 
Their  acquaintanoe  soon  ripened  into  intimacy,  ihe  poet 
becoming  m  welcome  guest  in  his  bouse;  first  in  ibe 
vicinity  of  town,  and  afterwards  at  €>osfieU  Hall,  in 
Essex,  where  an  elegant  table  and  good  society  wsif  lo 
be  found  whenever  tempted  by  letsnre  or  incUnstion  to 
quit  London.  To  him,  when  he  became  Lord  Clare,  vrss 
addressed  the  humorous  piece,  the  Haunch  of  Vooison. 

By  Mr.  Nugent  he  is  believed  to  have  been  first  made 
known  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  in  London, 
but  holding  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as 
a  man  of  genius  belonging  to  that  country,  and  desert- 
ing of  his  patronage.  Willing  to  attend  to  the  receta- 
mendation,  the  eari  invited  him  to  an  interview,  if 
which  a  ludicrous  story  has  long  been  told  as  the  itssit 
Mistaking,  by  this  account,  the  groom  of  the  cbamben 
for  his  lordship,  he  addressed  him  in  a  set  spceeh  pre- 
pared for  his  master,  who,  entering  the  room  before  tbe 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  error  had  been  i^^^**^^ 
the  poet  having  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  staaiBind 
out  indistinct  answers  to  the  enquiries  of  his  ezeeUen^> 
and  the  meeting  ended  unsatisfiiclorily  to  both.  Had 
this  blunder  really  occurred,  it  could  adircely  have  trsa^ 
pired  except  through  himself,  and  it  is  not  prolisbla  be 
gave  currency  to  what  must  have  made  him  a  subject  of 
ridicule.  If  ibistake,  even  in  part,  took  piaoe,  the  con* 
sequences,  however  difiMent  he  may  have  been,  coiH 
scarcely  have  deprived  him  so  wholly  of  selPeonfidenee 
as  is  said ;  and  the  eari  was  too  much  a  nsa  of  1^ 
world  not  to  make  allowance  for  the  embariaiwaeit*  »d 
there  been  such,  of  a  visiter  of  whose  merits  be  wa* 
aware,  and  whose  wants  he  sought  to  know.  Bat  tbe 
account  appears  wholly  a  fabrication,  taken,  like  ^ 
other  adventure  that  requires  likewise  to  be  mentiom 
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Irom  his  own  writingt,  of  an  etrlier  date  than  the  sup- 
posed occurrence.  The  origin  of  the  story  seems  to  be 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  where  George  Primrose  de- 
scribes his  Tint  to  the  house  of  a  nobleman : — 

•*  Daring  this  anxious  interval,  I  had  full  time  to  look 
round  me.  Every  thing  was  grand  and  of  happy  con- 
trivance ;  the  paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gildings,  petri- 
fied me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the  owner. 
Ah,  thought  I  to  myself^  bow  very  great  must  the  poe- 
SBSBor  of  all  these  things  be,  who  carries  in  his  head  the 
business  of  the  state,  and  whoee  house  displays  half  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom ;  sure  his  genius  must  be  un- 
iuboraable !  During  these  awfiil  reflections,  I  heard  a 
step  come  heavily  forward.  Ah,  this  is  the  great  man 
hinciself !  No,  it  was  only  a  chambermaid.  Another  foot 
was  beard  soon  after.  Thw  must  be  he !  No ;  it  was 
only  the  great  man's  valet  de  chambre.  At  last  his  lord- 
ship actually  made  his  sppearanee.  Are  you,  cried  he, 
the  bearer  of  this  here  letter  ?  I  answered  with  a  bow. 
I  learn  by  this,  continued  he,  as  how  that  But  just 
aft  that  instant  the  servant  delivered  him  a  card,  and, 
without  taking  farther  notice,  he  went  out  of  the  room 
auid  left  me  to  digest  my  own  happiness  at  leisure." 

The  real  circumstances  attending  the  interview,  we 
learn  from  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  his  testimony  admits  of 
BO  doubt,  being  partly  a  witness  on  the  occasion,  while 
bis  prejudices,  acting  rather  against  than  in  favour  of 
Goldsmith,  we  have  a  guarantee,  if  his  account  required 
any,  that  nothing  which  impeached  the  poet's  good  sense 
or  knowledge  of  the  world  is  concealed. 

«  Having  one  day,"  says  Sir  John,  <*  a  call  to  make 
on  the  late  duke,  then  Earl  of  Northumberland,  I  found 
Goldsmith  waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room  :  I 
asked  him  what  had  brought  him  there ;  he  told  me  an 
bivttation  from  his  lordship.  I  made  my  business  as 
short  as  I  could,  and  as  a  reason  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  asked  me 
whether  I  was  acquainted  with  him ;  I  told  him  I  was, 
adding  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  htm.  I  re- 
tired, and  suyed  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home. 
Upon  bis  coming  out,  I  asked  him  the  result  of  his  con- 
versation^ His  lordship,*  says  he,  *  told  me  he  had  read 
my  poem  (meaning  the  Traveller)  and  was  much  de- 
lighted with  it;  that  he  was  going  to  be  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  that  hearing  I  was  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try, he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.' — *  And 
what  did  yen  answer,'  asked  I,  <  to  this  gracious  offer  V 
*  Why,'  said  he,  <  I  could  say  nothing  but  that  I  bad 
a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  who  stood  in  need  of  help ; 
WB  for  myself,  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of 
l^reat  men :  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for  support ;  they 
are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forsake 
tbem  for  others.'  Thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affiurs  of 
the  world  trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand 
that  was  held  out  to  assist  him  !  Other  offers  of  a  like 
kind  he  either  rejected  or  failed  to  improve,  contenting 
himself  with  the  patronage  of  one  nobleman,  whose 
mansion  afforded  him  the  delights  of  a  splendid  table, 
and  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  from  the  metropolis." 

The  harshness  of  these  remarks  is  characteristic  of 
Sir  John's  usual  manner.  Goldsmith,  however  he  may 
have  erred,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  in  attempting  to  di- 
vert the  stream  of  official  bounty  from  himself  towards 
his  brother,  exhibits  a  disinterestedness  and  affection 
which  every  warm  and  benevolent  mind  will  estimate  as 
it  deserves.  Unfortunately  his  aim  did  not  succeed,  per- 
haps from  the  earl  not  proceeding  to  Ireland,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, and  the  result  may  point  a  new  proverb  in 
oalfishness,  or  strengthen  an  old  one  in  proving,  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  assisting  our  friends  is  first  to  as- 
sist ourselves.  In  this  instance  it  might  have  been 
literally  fulfilled,  for,  had  a  small  appointment  er  pension 
been  assigned  him,  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  pressure  of 
absolute  want — and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no- 
thing of  this  kind  was  ever  done-— the  fruits  of  it  might 
have  been  given  to  his  brother,  in  case  he  could  not 
otherwiw  have  succeeded  in  providing  for  him.  But  no 
doubt  exists,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  proof,  that 
a  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  influenced  him  in  part, 
from  an  erroneous  idea,  perhaps,  that  political  services 
might  be  expected  from  his  pen. 

The  eari,  at  a  future  period  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Percy  respecting  him,  said,  that,  had  he  been  informed 
at  the  time  of  the  desire  of  Goldsmith  to  travel  into  Asia 
fi>r  the  pnrpofee  contemplated,  he  would  have  taken  care 


to  furnish  him  with  sufficient  means  by  a  salary  on  the 
Irish  establiahmeiit ;  and  in  doing  so,  should  have  felt  he 
was  merely  fulfilling  a  duty  to  that  country  in  patron- 
ising its  enterprise  and  genius. 

The  other  story  told  of  him,  in  ooiineetion  with  this 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  is  meant  to  support  the 
general  belief,  exaggerated  probably,  or  untrue,  of  his 
being  frequently  duped  by  impositions.  A  bailiff,  accord- 
ing to  the  tale,  having  been  firaquently  foiled  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  our  anther,  at  length  hit  upon  the  device  of 
writing  a  letter  to  him  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
nobleman's  steward,  requesting  a  meeting  at  a  certain 
coffee-house  previous  to  a  formal  introduction  to  the 
peer,  who,  charmed  with  the  merit  of  his  poem,  desired 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance.  Goldsmith  is 
represented  to  have  been  entrapped  into  this  snare ;  and 
further,  that  he  was  released  from  its  unpleasant  conse- 
quences by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton, 
the  printer. 

Rigid  examination  into  circumstances  impairs  or  de- 
stroys the  effect  ^f  many  amusing  anecdotes,  and  this, 
when  closely  scrutinised,  proves  no  better  founded  than 
many  others.  Instead  of  being  the  subject  of  such  a 
stratagem,  he  had  himself,  five  years  previously,  invented 
and  applied  it  to  the  supposed  circumstances  of  an  un- 
lucky author  pursued  by  creditors,  who  is  made  to  nar- 
rate the  story  in  a  club  of  brother  authors  in  the  following 
manner ;  and  in  this,  likewise,  we  find  another  allusion 
to  a  «<  set  introductory  speech,"  prepared  for  an  imagin- 
ary nobleman.  Thus  the  humour  and  ingenuity  exerted 
for  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  were  without  even  the 
merit  of  invention  in  the  incidents,  borrowed  by  the  re- 
tailers of  anecdotes  from  his  own  writings,  and  applied 
to  his  own  conduct. 

**  *  A  nobleman,'  cries  a  member  (of  the  supposed 
club)  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  *  is  created  as  much 
for  the  confusion  of  us  authors  as  the  catch*pole.  I  '11 
tell  you  a  story,  gentlemen,  which  is  as  true  as  this  pipe 
is  made  of  clay.  When  I  was  delivered  of  my  first 
book,  I  owed  my  tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  hearing 
that  my  book  took  very  well,  he  sent  for  his  money,  and 
insisted  upon  being  paid  immediately  ;  though  I  was  at 
that  time  rich  in  fame,  for  my  book  run  like  wikifire,  yet 
I  was  very  short  in  money,  and,  being  unable  to  satisfy 
bis  demand,  prudently  resolved  to  keep  my  chamber, 
preferring  a  prison  of  my  own  choosing  at  home,  to  one 
of  my  tailor's  choosing  abroad.  In  vain  the  bailiffs  used 
all  their  arts  to  decoy  me  from  my  citadel;  in  vain  they 
sent  to  let  me  know  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak 
with  me ;  in  vain  they  came  with  an  urgent  message 
from  my  aunt  in  the  country  ;  in  vain  I  was  told  that  a 
particular  friend  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  desired 
to  take  his  last  farewell ;  I  was  dea^  insensible,  rock, 
adamant ;  the  baili£b  could  make  no  impression  on  my 
hard  heart,  for  I  effectually  kept  my  liberty  by  never 
stirring  out  my  room. 

**  *  This  was  very  well  for  a  fortnight ;  when  one 
morning  I  received  a  most  splendid  message  from  the 
Earl  of  Doomsday,  importing  that  be  had  read  my  book, 
and  was  in  raptures  with  every  line  of  it :  he  impatientp 
ly  longed  to  see  the  author,  ajid  bad  some  designs  which 
might  turn  out  greatly  to  my  advantage.  I  paused  upon 
the  contents,  of  this  message,  and  found  there  could  be 
no  deceit,  for  the  card  was  gilt  at  the  edges,  and  the 
bearer,  I  was  told,  had  all  the  looks  of  a  gentleman. 
Witness,  ye  powers,  how  my  heart  triumphed  at  my 
own  importance ;  I  saw  a  long  prospective  of  felicity 
before  me,  I  a|>plauded  the  taste  of  the  times  which 
never  saw  genius  forsaken  ;  I  had  prepared  a  tet  intro- 
ductory opeech  for  the  occaoion,  five  glaring  compli- 
ments for  his  loi^ship,  and  two,  more  modest,  for  myself. 

«  <  The  next  mombg,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  punc- 
tual to  my  afipointment,  I  took  coach,  and  ordered  the 
fellow  to  drive  to  the  stioet  and  house  mentioned  in  his 
lordship's  address.  I  |)ad  the  precaution  to  pull  up  the 
window  as  I  went  along,  to  keep  off  the  busy  part  of 
mankind,  and,  big  with  expectation,  fancied  the  coach 
never  went  &st  enough.  At  length,  however,  the  wished- 
for  moment  of  its  stopping  arrived ;  this  for  some  time 
I  impatiently  expected,  and  letting  down  the  window  in 
a  transport,  in  order  to  take  a  previous  view  of  hb  lord- 
ship's magnificent  palace  and  situation,  I  found,  poisoh 
to  my  sight !  I  found  myself,  not  in  an  elegant  street, 
but  a  paltry  lane,  not  at  a  nobleman's  door,  but  at  the 
door  cf  a  spunging  house ;  I  found  the  coachman  had 


'.ill  this  while  been  just  driving  me  to  jail,  and  I  saw  the 
tiailiff,  with  a  devil's  face,  coming  out  to  secure  me.'  "* 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  indifference  to  Lord 
Vorthumberiand's  offer  of  assistance,  hb  intercourse 
vith  that  noble  family  did  notecase.  The  countess,  who 
HMsessed  a  cultivated  taste,  was  a  dbtinguished  patron- 
ss  of  literary  merit,  and  poetry  particularly  found  in 
ter  a  judicious  admirer.  Cbrbtopher  Smart  had  already 
avoked  hb  muse  in  celebration  of  the  house  of  Percy, 
nd,  in  common  with  other  men  of  genius,  experienced 
ler  bounty ;  while  the  publication  of  the  Reliques  of 
\ocient  Englbh  Poetry,  in  February,  1765,  drew  her 
tttention  not  only  to  a  new  and  interesting  branch  of 
he  subject,  but  to  the  ingenious  editor,  who  tbencefor- 
vard  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  as  much  from  hb 
iterary  deserts  as  hb  name,  the  patronage  of  that  noble 
uouse. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  it  has  been  mentioned,  was 
introduced  to  Goldsmith  by  Grainger,  in  1768  or  1769, 
during  an  occasional  visit  from  hb  rectory  of  Easton 
Biauduit,  Northamptonshire,  to  London.  He  had  been 
previously  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Shenstone,  Reynolds, 
and  other  men  already  of  eminence,  or  on  the  high  road 
to  attain  it,  Ad  during  a  long  lifo  mingled  either  person- 
ally or  by  correspondence  with  the  literary  circles  of  the 
metropolb  more  extensively  perhaps  than  any  of  bis 
cotemporaries.  At  an  early  period  he  evinced  that  strong 
love  of  letters  which  fumbhes  presumptive  evidence  of 
an  ingenious  mind,  and  which,  though  it  may  lead  to  no 
distinction,  gives  iu  possessor  a  favourable  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  liberal  classes  of  society.  In  the  coun- 
try, in  addition  to  hb  proper  duties,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  honourable  means  of  aiding  in  the  support  of  a 
young  family,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.f  ^ 
These  were  of  a  varied  character, — beiug  projected  edi- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Surrey's,  and  Villiers  Duke  of, 
Buckingham's  Poems;  the  Spectator  and  Guardbn, 
with  notes ;  Hau  Kiou  Choan,  a  Chinese  romance ;  five 
pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  transbted  from  the  Icelandic ; 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  transbted  from  the  Hebrew ; 
a  Key  to  the  New  Testan^enl— and  his  chief  and  well 
known  work  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  the  Reliques  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  curious  and  valuable  publication, 
whirJi  rescued  from  obscurity  or  utter  oblivion,  a  variety 
of  pieces  honourable  to  the  ancient  poetical  genius  of  our 
country.  He  produced  likewise  the  '<  Northumberland 
Household  Book,"  end  a  translation  of  «<  Mallet's  North- 
em  Antiquities;"  he  was  the  author  of  the  *<  Hermit  of 
Warkworth ;"  of  the  popular  song  of  <«  O  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  gang  with  roe ;"  and  of  several  detached  pieces  of 
poetry,  two  of  which,  in  addition  to  a  Latin  poem,  ap- 
pear in  the  Grand  Magazine  for  1768. 

The  ingenuity  and  learning  shown  in  hb  various 
pieces,  added  to  hb  personal  merits,  caused  him  to  be 
made  chaplain  to  Lord  Northumberland ;  in  1769  he 
was  nominated  to  the  same  office  in  ordinary  to  hb  ma- 
jesty  ;  in  1778  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle ;  and  in  1782 
to  the  bisboprick  of  Dromore  in  Ireland. 

The  mitre  which  made  him  rich  did  not  make  him 
idle;  for  much  of  the  attention  hitherto  bestowed  upon 
literature  was  now  devoted  to  the  necessary  but  unos- 
tentatious  duties  of  hb  diocese.  Here,  from  a  feeling 
of  duty  he  fixed  hb  constant  residence,  visiting  England 
only  occasionally.  Ireland,  in  addition  to  many  other 
disadvantages,  was  then  thought  by  no  means  desirable 
as  a  pUce  of  abode,  from  the  want  of  that  systematic 
arrangement  in  matters  of  public  convenience  and  in- 
ternal detail  which  supply  to  civilised  life  some  of  its 
chief  wants  and  many  ef  its  pleasures.  Thus  he  com- 
plains in  a  letter  to  Malone  (October  17,  1786)  of  the 


•  Citizen  of  the  World-rLetter  xxx.  See  Works, 
vol.  ii. 

f  By  Dr.  Percy's  receipts  now  before  the  writer,  it 
appears  he  received  for  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
March  26, 1763,  (thb  must  have  been  previous  to  pub- 
lication,) one  hundred  guineas ;  for  Hau  Kiou  Choan, 
June  10,  1761,  fifty  pounds;  for  Chinese  Proverbs, 
Poetry,  dtc,  June  10,  1761,  ten  guineas ;  for  the  new 
version  of  Solomon's  S<mg,  June  10,  1761,  tep  guineas ; 
for  Runic  Poetry,  March  25,  1768,  ten  guineas,  being 
the  first  payment  The  subsequent  editions  of  the  Re- 
liques were  more  profitable.  In  March,  1775,  he  re- 
ceived forty  pounds  for  permitting  five  hundred  copies 
to  be  printed,  in  addition  to  one  thousand  previously 
agreed  for  of  the  third  edition. 
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negligence  of  an  important  public  department — ^*  I  re- 
ceived only  three  days  ago  your  very  obliging  favour  of 
September  38tb  ;  nor  did  your  former  shorter  letter  which 
you  mention,  ever  come  to  hand ;  a  misfortune  which  I 
fear  often  liappens  to  letters  to  and  from  me ;  for  oar 
post-office  here  is  not  well  condaoted."  And  again, 
(July  13lh,  1802,)  «  Having  reason  to  believe  by  some 
strange  irregularity  in  the  post-office  that  both  letters  to 
and  from  me  have  miscarried,  I  beg'mto  suspect  that  you 
jiever.  received  mine  of  June  18th."  Another  serious 
deprivation  to  a  literary  man,  the  efiect  of  imperfect 
faeility  of  communication,  is  thus  mentioned  to  the  same 
correspondent  (July  8d,  1785)—**  I  am  leaving  Dublin 
to  return  for  the  summer  to  Dromore,  where,  in  a  very 
agreeable  situation  in  all  other  respects,  I  only  have  to 
regret  my  great  disUnce  from  the  literary  world.  I  see 
new  publications  about  as  soon  as  they  would  reach  the 
East  Indies.  Although  I  endeavoured  to  get  the  re- 
views, magazines,  &c.  Ac,  I  am  often  eight  months  in 
arrear.  But  I  am  endeavouring  to  open  a  communica- 
tion through  Liverpool  and  Newry  for  a  supply  of  these 
necessary  publications,  and  if  I  can  accomplish  it,  will 
beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  the  mode,  Ac ;  for  I  find  it 
often  as  difficult  to  get  parcels  sent  me  froA  Dublin  as 
from  London  itself.  Thus  circumstanced  I  must  feel 
double  gratitude  for  a  letter  full  of  literary  intelligence 
like  your  lasU"» 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  annoyances,  insepa- 
rable from  a  less  advanced  state  of  social  organisation, 
he  did  not  find  his  abode  in  the  sister  kingdom  so  irk- 
some a  task  as  many  seem  to  consider  it,  who,  deriving 
their  wealth  and  honours  from  that  country,  decline  to 
make  it  their  residence.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  justly 
considered  himself  imperatively  bound  to  the  spot  where 
bis  charge  was  placed,  and  whence  his  income  was  de- 
rived. He  thus  fulfilled  the  truest  duties  of  such  an 
important  station,  in  a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  sense ; 
became  an  example  to  his  neighbourhood,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  his  church.  He  assisted  and  instructed  the  poor 
of  whatever  faith,  and  gained  all  the  respect  which  such 
conduct  deserves;  he  was  hospitable  in  his  habits; 
warm,  frequently  irritable  in  temper ;  fall  of  anecdote ; 
and  became  so  impressed,  towards  the  decline  of  life, 
with  the  necessity  of  appropriating  every  disposable 
moment  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  as  to  deem  the  time 
devoted  to  the  work  on  which  alone  his  fame  rests,  al- 
though executed  when  young,  misapplied.  When  so- 
licited by  several  correspondents  of  literary  eminence,  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Reliquesf  for  the  press, 


*  From  MS.  letters  to  Mr.  Malone  politely  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  H.  U.  Thomson. 

f  Upon  this  work  it  appears  Sir  Walter  Scott  formed 
his  ballad  taste.  The  following  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Anderson,  editor  of  the  British  Poets,  to  Bishop 
Percy,  will  interest  the  reader ;  it  is  dated  21st  June, 
1800. 

**  Knowing  that  your  lordship  was  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land soon  after  the  date  of  your  letter  to  me,  I  intended 
to  ofler  you  my  eariy  congratulations  on  the  happiness 
of  being  reunited  to  your  family  in  Northamptonshire, 
after  a  long  period  of  separation,  anxiety  and  alarm,  im- 
periously exacted  by  the  high  considerations  of  public 
duty.  I  communicated  my  intention  to  an  ingenious 
friend  here,  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  submit  to  your  lordship*s  inspection  one  or  two 
of  his  compositions  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Scotish 
ballad ;  in  testimony  of  his  high  respect  for  your  cha- 
racter, and  of  his  gratitude  to  the  editor  of  *  the  Re- 
liques'  upon  which  he  formed  hit  taste  for  ballad  think- 
ing and  expreftion.  He  happened  soon  after  to  go  into 
the  country,  where  he  has  been  detained  till  now :  when 
he  does  himself  the  honour  he  intended,  by  transmitting 
two  ballads,  *Tbe  Eve  of  St.  John,*  and  *Glenfinlas,' 
for  your  lordship's  opinion,  and  desires  me  to  offer  you 
the  testimony  of  his  sincerest  esteem  and  veneration. 
The  name  of  my  friend  is  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Tiviotdale,  of  the  Harden  family,  an  advocate,  sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire.  He  is  the  translator  of  Burger's 
'  Leonore'  and  •  Eari  Walter,'  and  Goethe's  <Goetz,'  and 
will  soon  appear  as  editor  of  a  collection  of  border  bal- 
lads, to  be  entitled  « The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,'  in 
one  vol.,  printing  at  Kelso,  upon  the  plan  of  the  <  Re- 
liques ;'  which  will  be  followed  by  two  vols,  of  *  Illus- 
trations of  Border  History,  Poetiy,  and  Popular  Anti- 


about  the  year  1800,  he  peremptorily  declined  ;  assign- 
ing  his  sacred  calling  as  utterly  incompatible  with  such 
an  undertaking.  The  care  of  it  was  therefore  consigned 
to  a  relative. 

To  find  a  friend  in  a  worthy  man,  is  some  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  him  who  makes  the  acquisition  ;  and 
nothing  of  more  moment  than  occasional  dififerences  of 
opinion  on  literary  matters,  sometimes  sufficiently  vehe- 
ment, occurred  to  interrupt  their  regard.  Goldsmith 
confessed  to  have  profited  by  his  learning  and  friendship ; 
and  Mr.  Percy  had  too  much  discernment  not  to  value 
one  whose  qualities  as  a  man,  and  ingenuity  and  judg- 
ment as  a  writer,  had  woe  the  esteem  of  the  great  lite- 
rary names  of  the  day. 

Willing  perhaps  to  profit  by  such  suggestions  as  the 
taste  of  Goldsmith  might  throw  out,  it  appears  that  por- 
tiona  of  the  Reliques  were  submitted  to  him  previous  to 
publication,  and  these  by  their  simplicity  and  truth 
ensured  his  sincere  applause.  Admiration  of  the  style 
produced  one  of  its  frequent  efifocts,  imitation ;  for  to 
this  and  to  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  taste  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberiand,  we  owe  the  "Hermit," 
the  most  beautiful  ballad  in  our  own,  or  perhaps  in  any 
language. 

The  minute  history  of  such  things  being  always  in- 
teresting, it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  written  in 
1764 ;  and  for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it  in  print  rather 
than  in  manuscript  by  the  lady  who  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  production,  a  few  copies  were  printed  off  ic 
the  octodecimo  form,  which  are  now  rarely  met  with,  or 
even  known,  among  the  collectors  of  scarce  tracts  in 
poetry.  None  is  to  be  found,  as  a  communication  on 
this  subject  from  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
intimates,  in  the  library  of  Sion  house,  nor  is  it  in  any 
of  the  public  libraries  of  London.  A  copy  however  has 
been  procured  after  a  tedious  search  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  which  belonged  to  the  indastrious  Isaac 
Reed,*  to  whose  name,  and  the  date  of  the  year  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  obtained,  1778,  is  added  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum — **  Of  this  ballad,  which  is  difler- 
ent  from  the  copy  printed  in  Goldsmith's  works,  a  few 
copies  only  were  printed."  The  name  also  differs  from 
that  by  which  it  is  now  known,  as  appears  in  the  heading 
or  title  I  *•  Edwin  and  Angelina.  A  Ballad.  By  Mr. 
(Goldsmith.  Printed  for  the  amusement  of  the  Countess 
of  Northumberland." 

In  this,  which  forms  the  original  poem,  the  number  of 
stanzaa  is  forty-one;  when  reprinted  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  these  were  reduced  to  thirly-nine ;  to  which 
some  years  afterward  he  added  another,  or  wrote  one  at 
least  with  that  view,  which  was  presented  in  manuscript 
to  Richard  Archdal,  Esq.  of  Ireland,  and  now  stands  the 
thirtieth  in  the  ballad ;  it  renders  the  number  of  stanzas 
forty,  and  is  beautiful  in  itself,  though  being  merely  de- 
scriptive, it  does  not  tend  to  advance  the  action  of  the 
poem. 

<*  And  when  beside  me  in  the  dale. 
He  carol'd  lays  of  love. 
His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 
And  music  to  the  grove." 

The  stanzas  of  Edwin  and  Angelina,  for  whidi  no 
aubstitutes  are  provided  in  the  Herntit,  are  the  last  two ; 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  being  con- 
sidered by  him  more  complete  without  than  with  their 
aid — 

•*  No  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 
We  '11  live  and  love  so  true. 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 

Those,  however,  which  are  omitted,  possess  too  much 
merit,  as  well  as  from  being  fragments  of  Goldsmith,  to 
be  lost  to  the  reader  of  taste  :~- 

<*  Here  amidst  sylvan  bowers  we  '11  rove, 
From  lawn  to  woodland  stray. 
Blest  aa  the  songsters  of  the  grove. 
And  innocent  as  they. 

**  To  all  that  want,  and  all  that  wail, 
Our  pity  shall  be  given, 


quities.'"    J^S,  corretpondence  in  pottetnon   of  Mr. 
jtfason. 

*  Purchased  in  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Richard  Heber,  Esq.,  who  had,  however,  previously  lent 
i  it  for  the  use  of  this  work. 


And  when  this  life  of  love  shall  fail. 
We  '11  love  again  in  heaven." 

Three  other  stanzas  in  the  body  of  the  tale,  part  of 
the  self* accusation  of  Angelina,  are  replaced  by  oiben 
which  he  deemed  better.     They  are  these : — 

<*  Whene'er  he  spdce  amidst  the  train, 
How  would  my  heart  attend ; 
And  still  delighted  eVn  to  pain. 
How  sigh  for  sudi  a  frilend  I 

«  And  when  a  little  rest  I  sought 
In  sleep's  refreshing  arms. 
How  have  I  mended  what  he  taught, 
And  lent  him  fancied  charms. 

^  Yet  still  (and  wo  betide  the  hour) 
I  spurned  him  from  my  side, 
And  still  with  ill-dissembled  power, 
Repaid  hb  love  with  pride." 

Even  the  opening  lines  are  varied,  for  instead  of  tha 
present — 

<*  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 
And  guide  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale. 
With  hospitable  ray — " 

we  find  when  first  printed — 

**  Deign,  saint-like  tenant  of  the  dale. 
To  guide  my  nightly  way 
To  yonder  fire  that  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray :" 

alterations  obviously  for  the  better ;  but  for  the  8atis&c> 
tion  of  the  reader  the  whole  of  the  original  poem  will 
be  given  in  the  works.  It  may  be  remarked,  likewtte, 
that  in  addition  to  its  improvements  when  introdoced 
into  the  first  edition  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  lev, 
though  less  important  alterations,  chiefiy  verbal,  occur 
between  that  and  the  copy  as  it  now  stands;  so  that 
much  care  was  devoted  to  its  polish  and  correctoess. 
These  things  are  not  unworthy  of  notice ;  we  are  lo 
rarely  admitted  into  the  laboratory  of  genius  to  see  ail, 
or  nearly  all,  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  operatioM, 
that  whenever  a  glimpse,  however  slight,  can  be  obtained, 
we  seize  the  opportunity  with  avidity. 

A  charge  had  been  advanced  against  him  of  trans* 
ferring  to  his  ballad,  without  acknowledgment,  the  fol- 
lowing thought  of  Young, 

M  Man  wanU  but  little,  nor  that  little  bng," 

which  in  the  ballad  runs — 

<*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

The  accusation  happens  to  be  satisfactorily  disproved 
by  finding  in  the  original  copy  the  passage  given  with 
inverted  commas,  in  the  usual  manner  of  qootatioos; 
and  the  subsequent  change  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  whole  of  the  dialogue  between  the  Hermit  and  the 
Wanderer  being,  when  reprinted,  marked  in  a  similar 
manner,  which  was  not  at  first  the  cage.  The  omissioD, 
therefore,  of  a  third  comma,  a  fault  much  more  likely  to 
proceed  from  the  printer  than  the  writer,  forms  the  only 
ground  for  the  imputation. 

When  the  popularity  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  gaw 
the  Hermit  extensive  circulation,  (for  the  copy  addressed 
to  Lady  Northumberland  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  public,)  its  originality  and  merit  were  both  assailed. 
Error  or  envy  is  too  quick  to  detect  supposed  faults,  or 
to  take  from  one  writer  in  order  to  appropriate  lo  an. 
other,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  not  always  permitted  to 
retain  without  a  struggle  the  credit  of  what  is  neverthe- 
less his  own.  In  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  then  a 
favourite  journal  of  criticism  for  several  chief  writers  of 
the  day,  July  18—21,  1767,  appeared  the  foUowing 
letter  :— 

«  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  Jamef's  Chronick. 

'*  Sir,— In  the  ReUques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  poblishj 
about  two  years  ago,  is  a  very  beautifijl  little  ballad  calW 
*  A  Friar  of  Orders  Gray.'  The  ingenious  editor,  m. 
Percy,  supposes  that  the  stanzas  sung  by  Opheha  in  U»e 
play  of  Hamlet,  were  parU  of  some  ballad  "c^' *j^T" 
in  Shakspcare's  time,  and  from  these  stanzas,  with  tje 
addition  of  one  or  two  of  hU  own  to  connect  them,  a? 
has  formed  the  above-mentioned  ballad;  the  subject  w 
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which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  enqaire  for  her 
lover  who  had  been  driven  there  by  her  disdain.  She  is 
answered  by  a  friar  that  he  is  dead — 

•  No,  no,  he  is  dead,  gope  to  his  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again/ 

The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cruelty ;  the  fiiar  en- 
deavours to  comfort  her  with  morality  |ind  religion,  but 
all  in  vain ;  she  expresses  the  deepest  grief  and  the  most 
tender  sentiments  of  love,  till  at  last  the  friar  discovers 
himself — 

•  And  lo  .'  beneath  thie  girmn  of  gray 
Thif  9vm  true  leve  appeared 

**  Tbis  catastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole,  joined 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  greatest  simplicity ; 
yet  though  this  ballad  was  so  recently  published  in  the 
Ancient  Reliques,  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  been  hardy  enough 
to  publish  a  poem  called  the  Hermit,  where  the  circum- 
stances and  catastrophe  are  exactly  the  same,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  natural  simplicity  and  tenderness 
of  the  original  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  languid 
soioothness  and  tedious  paraphrase  of  the  copy,  which 
is  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy *s  ballad  as  the 
insipidity  of  negus  is  to  the  genuine  flavour  of  cham- 
pagne.   I  am,  sir, 

"  Yours,  Ac. 

"  Detectob." 

Kenrick,  always  a  persecutor  of  the  poet,  who  laboured 
more  diligently  to  pull  down  the  reputation  of  others 
than  to  elevate  his  own,  was  supposed  to  be  the  writer. 
The  taste  displayed  in  the  criticism  might  well  have 
been  left  to  its  fate;  but  to  the  cbaige  of  being  an  un- 
blushing plagiary,  and  likewise  to  another  accusation  in 
the  same  journal  of  erroneously  recommending  a  book 
of  travels  as  new,  which  had  been  published  some  time 
before,  a  reply  from  him  came  out  in  a  few  days. 

**  Sir, — As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  news- 
paper controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent 
of  yours,  that  I  recommended  Biainville's  travels  because 
I  thought  the  book  was  a  good  one :  and  I  think  so  still. 
I  said  r  was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first 
published ;  but  in  that  it  seems  I  was  misinformed,  and 
my  reading  was  not  extensive  enough  to  set  nio  right, 

**  Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having 
taken  a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago  from  one  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question. 
If  there  be  auy,  his  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read 
it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago ;  and  he,  as  we  both 
considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best,  told  me  with  bis 
usual  good  humour  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he 
bad  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakspeare 
into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little 
Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  iu 
Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these  are  scarcely  worth  printing ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition  of  some  of  your 
correspondents,  the  public  should  never  have  known  that 
be  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am  obliged 
to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  communications  of  a 
much  more  important  nature. 

*«  I  am,  air,  yours,  dec 

(» OuYEB  Goldsmith.*' 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing admission  by  a  member  of  the  bishop's  fomily  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Reliques,  appended  to  the  **  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray" — *<As  the  foregoing  song  has  been 
thought  to  have  suggested  to  our  late  excellent  poet.  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  the  plan  of  his  beautiful  ballad  of  *  Edwin 
and  Emma,  first  printed  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  it  is 
bot  justice  to  his  memory  to  declare  that  his  poem  was 
written  first,  and  that  if  there  is  any  imitation  in  the 
case,  they  vnll  be  found  both  to  be  indebted  to  the  beau- 
tiful old  ballad,  '  Gentle  Herdsman,'  dec.  printed  in  Se- 
ries n..  Book  i..  No.  14,  of  this  work,  which  the  doctor 
had  much  admired  in  manuscript,  and  has  finely  im- 
proved." 

A  portion  of  the  remark  in  this  note  is  incorrect,  so 
£kr  as  stating  that  the  plan  of  the  Hermit  is  derived  from 
the  Gentle  Herdsman.  On  reference  to  that  ballad,  no 
-other  similarity  of  plan  will  be  found  than  simply  that 
4>f  a  female  pilgrim  in  male  disguise,  which  she  makes 


DO  scruple  to  acknowledge,  enquiring  her  way  of  a  herds- 
man whom  she  meets,  to  Walsingham  in  Norfolk,  where 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  celebrated  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  order  to  do  penance  for  that  neglect  of 
her  former  lover,  which  she  details ;  and  with  the  herds- 
man's direction  to  the  town — 

«*  Now  go  thy  wayes,  and  God  before ! 
For  he  must  ever  guide  thee  still ; 
Tume  downe  that  dale,  the  right-band  path, 
And  soe,  fair  pilgrim,  &ure  thee  well !" 

the  ballad  concludes. 

This  very  simple  coincidence  can  scarcely  be  con- 
aidered  as  diminishing  his  claim  to  originality  in  the  de- 
sign and  conduct  of  the  story  ;  neither  does  tike  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray,  written  in  part  by  Dr.  Percy,  appear  to  be 
a  close  imitation  of  tiie  Hermit,  although  the  latter  pre. 
ceded  it  in  order  of  time.  The  real  resemblance  of  the 
ballad  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Gentle  Herdsman,  is  rather 
in  one  or  two  of  the  theufhtt  than  in  plan,  where  in 
two  or  three  stanzas  the  lady  describing  her  wayward- 
ness towards  her  lover,  expresses  regret  for  her  conduct. 
The  following  is  the  passage.  If  compared  with  the 
thirty-first  and  three  following  stansaa  of  Edwin  and 
Angelina,  the  chief  similarity  to  the  ancient  ballad  will 
be  found  in  the  lines  printed  in  italics,  and  the  obUgation 
is  certainly  slight — 

«  And  grew  soe  coy  and  nice  to  please, 
As  women's  looks  are  often  soe. 
He  might  not  kisse,  nor  hand  forsooth, 
Unlesse  I  willed  him  soe  to  do. 

"  Thus  being  wearyed  with  delayes. 
To  see  I  pityed  not  his  greelfe, 
He  ffott  him  to  a  secret  place^ 

And  there  he  dyed  without  releeffe, 

<*  And  for  his  sake  these  weeds  I  weare. 
And  sacrifice  my  tender  age ; 
And  every  day  He  beg  my  bread, 
To  undergoe  this  pilgrimage. 

<*  Thus  every  day  I  fast  and  pray, 
And  ever  will  doe  till  I  dye  ; 
Andg^tt  me  to  $ome  tecret  place. 
For  toe  did  he,  and  soe  trill  /." 

Thirty  years  afler  this  attempt  to  detract  from  Ihis 
credit,  another,  and  for  the  moment  more  formidable, 
attack  upon  his  originality,  appeared;  but  though  no 
longer  able  to  defend  himself,  there  were  friends  qualifie<l 
and  willing  to  vindicate  his  fame. 

In  the  year  1797,  came  out  a  small  volume  of  Esssys 
of  ordinary  character,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Quiz," 
in  which  appeared  a  French  poem,  Baimond  et  Angi' 
line,  said  to  be  transcribed  from  an  old  and  scarce  novel 
in  that  language,  called  **  Let  deux  Habitantt  de  Lo^ 
zanne  ;"  and  this,  tbe  writers  asserted,  was  the  original 
from  which  Goldsmith  had  taken  bis  ballad.  A  notice, 
in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Se|itember  of  the  same  year, 
drew  attention  to  the  charge ;  the  writer  of  the  critidsm, 
though  doubtful,  as  he  says,  of  tbis  *<  pretended  original," 
was  so  much  at  a  loss  to  decide  the  matter,  as  to  add,  in 
another  passage,  "  Afler  all,  it  is  possible  (we  mean 
barely  possible)  that  Goldsmith  was  imiocent  of  the  theft 
with  which  he  is  charged."  And  reference  is  tlien  made 
to  previous  rumour,  meaning  the  attack  and  defence  just 
mentioned,  of  the  poem  not  being  tbe  composition  of 
€k>ldsmith,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  critic,  of  "  an  in- 
genious friend,  whose  name  we  now  spare  to  repeat, 
from  respect  to  a  character  which  is  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation  in  the  republic  of  letters." 

The  alluaion,  to  all  acquainted  with  literary  history, 
plainly  pointed  to  Bishop  Percy,  who,  too  just  to  permit 
the  reputation  of  a  departed  friend  to  be  sacrificed  either 
to  himself  or  to  a  foreign  production  that  bore  little 
traces  of  being  an  original,  addressed  the  following  leU 
ter  t6  the  Review.  Without  directly  avowing  his  name, 
no  secrecy  was  afiected,  and  Dr.  Griffiths  at  once  knew 
the  writer,  to  whose  critical  discernment  and  friendship 
it  is  equally  creditable. 

*<  You  owe  the  trouble  of  a  letter  from  an  unknown 
correspondent,  to  a  motive  which  you  have  too  much 
candour  not  to  approve.  Tbe  aubject  requires  no  far- 
ther introduction,  and  will  speak  for  itself.  ^ 

^  In  your  account  of  the  Qub  (Review,  Sept.  Art 
66.)  you  insert  a  French  poem,  given  by  the  authors  m 


the  original  of  Goldsmith's  Edwin  and  Angelina,  and 
which  seems  to  be  considered  by  you  as  such.  As  the 
English  poet,  unfprtunately  for  the  world,  and  for  him- 
self, cannot  assert  his  claim  to  his  own  work,  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary duty  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend  of  histoy 
do  it  for  him. 

'<  To  judge  only  from  internal  evidence,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  profound  judgment  to  discover  at  once,  that 
the  French  is  a  translation  from  the  English ;  and,  as  it 
is  possible  the  translator  ia  living,  and  may  read  this,  he 
would  do  better  to  acknowledge  his  imitation,  than  take 
to  himself  the  silent  enjoyment  of  an  honour  not  his 
due : — perhaps  an  honour  unsought  and  unapproved. 

"  As  I  would  wish  that  this  point  should  be  determin- 
ed upon  principles  of  taste  and  judgment,  (for  the  asser- 
tion of  an  anonymous  correspondent  that  other  proof 
could  be  obtained,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
weight,)  it  may  be  observed  that,  the  title  of  Raymond 
and  Angelina  doea  as  well  for  an  Eogliah  as  a  French 
poem ;  but,  as  Edwin  and  Angelina  would  not  be  so 
well  in  French,  the  translator  rejected  the  original  title, 
and  adopted  another.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that 
the  French  were  once  in  the  habit  of  making  popular 
EngUah  poems  of  this  kind  their  own.  Old  Robin  Gray 
was  translated  by  Florian ;  to  whom,  from  mere  circum- 
stances, I  should  sttribute  the  poem  in  question ; — but  I 
may  be  mistaken,  and,  as  is  above  mentioned,  the  author 
may  be  living  to  own  his  sgreeable  imitation,  which  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  see  without  the  faults  that  at  present 
disfigure  it. 

**  My  zeal  for  the  honour  of  an  original  English  poet 
has  occasioned  the  above  remarks,  which  I  have  purpose- 
ly contracted  out  of  a  proper  regard  to  your  liinits  for 
insertion." 

A  note  of  the  Reviewer  in  reply,*  denied  having  been 
really  imposed  upon  by  tbe  French  piece,  and  its  apolo- 
getical  tone  suflkiently  indicates  the  knowledge  of  his 
correspondent,  whose  hint  that  further  proof  of  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  English  ballad  could  be  obtained  if  neces- 
sary, was  immediately  understood  as  proceeding  from  the 
prelate,  to  whom  so  many  years  before  it  had  been  as- 
scribed. 

The  subject,  however,  wss  not  permitted  to  rest. 
Nearly  a  year  afterward  (July,  1798)  another  corre- 
spondent of  the  Review,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  or  possibly  the  bishop  writing  through  a 
friend,  traces  the  imitation  to  its  source ;  by  this  we  find 
that  it  was  taken  not  from  an  old,  bot  from  a  recent 
novel,  the  title  of  which,  by  some  error  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  the  volume  in  which  the  story  appeared,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  detection,  by  furnishing  a 
wrong  clue  to  enquiry,  was  misstated  ;  the  following  is 
the  communication : 

*<  In  the  Review  for  Sept  1797,  p.  113,  in  the  critique 
on  a  publication  entitled  The  Quiz,  is  given  a  French 
poem,  which  the  writers  of  the  Qua  have  ventured  to 
tell  the  public  is  taken  « from  an  old  and  scarce  French 
novel,'  and  which  they  have  the  efirontery  to  add,  is  the 
original  of  Goldsmith's  charming  ballad.  The  title 
which  they  give  to  the  work  is,  Zet  deux  Habitanto  de 
Lozanne, 

^  For  the  honour  of  Goldsmith,  and  from  the  love  of 
truth,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  the  poem,  literally, 
as  these  writers  have  given  it  is  to  be  found  in  so  mo- 
dern a  book  as  *  Lettret  de  deux  Amans,  Habitanto  de 
Lyon,  by  M.  Leonard,  1793.  Tbeir  accusation  of  Gold- 
smith being  probably  tbe  only  part  of  this  work  which 
has  been  deemed  worth  notice,  and  much  enquiry  hav- 
ing been  ineflectually  made  for  a  book  under  the  title 
which  they  have  given  to  it,  this  notice  may  not  be  un- 
necessary. 

*•  M.  Leonard  is  the  author  of  some  pastorals,  and  a 
young  writer ;  and  probably,  had  he  seen  our  EngUah 


•  **  Begging  our  correspondent's  pardon,  we  did  not 
consider  the  French  poem  as  really  the  original  of  €k>ld- 
smith's  Edwin  and  Angelina.  The  parenthesis  (*  barely 
possible')  in  our  observation,  pointed  another  way  f  and 
perhaps  our  delicacy  has  occasioned  our  being  misun- 
derstood ;  but  we  did  apprehend  that  we  had  sufliciently 
.manifested  our  skeptidsm,  without  presuming  to  decide 
on  a  point  which  required  more  examination  than  we 
bad  leisure  to  affi>rd  to  the  sulject  On  the  whole,  our 
i.deas,  and  those  of  our  correspondent  seem  to  be  nearly 
Xhe  same.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  him 
on  any  future  occasion." — Monthly  RevicWi  Oct,  1797. 
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joumalfl,  wogld  have  correcLcil  tbe  ignc^rflnce  or  the  ma- 
lignity of  tha  ftnonymodfl  writers  above  mentioned/' 

Other  currcHpondentd,  of  the  eame  critical  journal, 
>vcTo  LcmI  Io  the  aam^  coxiclu«oii ;  among  tbe«e  was  M. 
BiBfict^  ^  Frencbmoii  and  a  echolar^  and  TrmnBlhtor  af  (be 
Vicar  of  WakeficJd  into  that  language,  who,  ffom  inter- 
nal evidence  only,  pronouDced  Haimond  et  ^^ngeline^ 
without  doubt,  a  traaalation  or  icnitattou  of  tbe  Hermit,  of 
wbich  It  appeals  thene  are  at  least  four  known  in  French 
litem turo,  Ihia  of  M.  Leonard  being  of  tiie  number. 
The  fame  of  Goldsniith,  therefore,  remains  unimpaired  ; 
nor  would  it  bo  neceaaary  to  advert  to  the  matter  at 
Itrngtht  were  not  the  accuaation,  aa  too  often  happens^ 
Temcmbcred,  while  its  refutation  ia  forgotten  or  unkoown. 
Even  in  the  last  and  hitherto  best  edition  of  hi»  poems, 
brought  out  under  the  ku peri n ten de nee  of  a  gentleman 
wbofle  taste  and  knowledge  of  poetry  ara  acknowledged, 
the  priori Lj  of  the  English  poem,  from  his  not  having 
seen  the  whole  of  the  facts,  is  left  in  some  degree  of 
doubt,* 

The  reputation  derived  from  the  Traveller*  led  hfm 
about  this  time  to  contemplate,  in  imitation  of  aome 
great  poetical  prcdcceasors,  the  tninilation  into  our  lan- 
guage of  a  foreign  work  of  standard  merits  and  with  tbia 
▼iew  he  mentioned  to  some  friendi  the  Ludiad  of 
Camocne.  Dr*  Johnson,  it  appeara,  entertained  a  similar 
design  in  tho  earlier  pari  of  bis  literary  career,  from  whom 
possibly  the  hint  may  have  been  taken.  Whether  it 
went  farther  with  Goldamith  than  mere  praliminflry  con- 
sideratiofi,  may  bo  doubted.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the 
language,  which,  with  a  pp  I  teat  ton,  might  have  been  sur- 
mounted in  a  few  months,  formed  probably  the  leait  ob- 
jection. The  real  diHicuUies  were  total  want  of  tbo 
means  of  support  during  its  execution,  the  length  of 
time  it  promised  to  occupy,  and  the  laborioua  peraever- 
ance  required  in  a  long  poem  by  one  whoi&e  taste  was 
confessedly  lastidious  in  the  construction  and  polishing 
of  his  verges. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  disadvantagea  of  a 
profesEional  author,  destitute  of  &xed  means  of  support, 
lire  mo^t  acutely  lelt  \  with  his  eye  eagerly  fixed  on  im- 
mortality, and  with  powers  of  an  order  capable  Cft  attain^ 
ing  to  it^  he  may  be  doomed  to  eipertcnee,  while  toiling 
for  f^imc,  the  want  of  daily  bread.  Buch,  in  flomo  mea- 
sure, i^  aaid  to  have  been  tbo  case  with  Mlckle,  who 
itAerwards  undertook  and  completed  a  translation  of  the 
aaniQ  work,  which  continues  to  keep  its  bold  on  public 
eslcei^  i  hut  his  habits  were  more  provideut,  and  his 
1emj>erament  more  calm,  than  tboBo  of  Goldsmith, 
though  in  other  points,  particularly  in  ahBcncc,  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner  in  general  society,  their  cbaraclere 
boro  some  r^cmbknce.  During  the  progress  of  the 
version.  It  was  avowedly  submitted  to  the  author  of  the 
Traveller,  and  experienced  the  benefit  of  bis  correetions. 

Willing  to  profit  by  the  current  of  approbation  run- 
ning in  hid  favour^  a  volume  of  scattered  papers,  hitherto 
but  little  productive  of  fame  or  profit,  were  drawn  from 
their  anonymous  aheller,  und  asKi^ned  to  the  rij^bt 
owner*  On  the  ^td  June,  1705,  appeared,  in  a  duodecimo 
volume,  printed  for  Newbery  and  Griffin,  "  Essays  fay 
Mr.  Goldsmith,'^  with  the  motto  in  allusion  to  their  re- 
suscitation *  CoUecta  R^^ireacitnt,  Aided  by  bis  poet- 
ical reputation,  they  received  immediate  notice  in  the 
daily  joumala,  of  which  one,  in  intiodudug  the  amusing 
prefiice  to  the  irolume,  may  serve  aa  a  specimen  of  tho 
whole  ;  these  articles  were  then  contributed  by  the  firit 
writers  of  the  day.  ^*  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  so  jut^tly  ad- 
mired author  of  tbo  Traveller,  having  tiiis  week  publish- 
ed  a  volume  of   Essays,  we    thought   we   cuuld    not 


*  Long  after  I  his  was  written,  the  subject  occurrt'd  i  n 
cotiTersalion  with  a  lady  cclebrat*"d  for  the  Bucceim  of  b'?r 
writings  in  fiction,  when  tJie  writer  beard  from  her  thi  it 
she,  when  very  young,  along  with  others,  were  the 
writers  of  the  Quiz.  The  French  poem  certainly  at* 
tnicted  much  of  their  attention,  and  they  belit^ved  it  at 
the  moment  the  originol  whence  GL>ldfimith  bad  lakohi 
bis  ballad.  The  volume  which  contained  it  bad  been 
brought  from  France,  aa  she  informed  the  writer,  by  thi^ 
Duke  de  Levis,  and  given  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  from 
whom  it  came  into  her  hands^  and  was,  as  she  was  iri- 
in formed  and  believed,  an  oid,  not  a  recent  novel.  On 
■Jating  to  her  a  few  of  the  cLreumMsncea  detailed  abovi% 
ahe  admitted  that  some  mistake  muat  have  occurred,  No 
design  certainly  existed  of  ttrantunlif  assailing  the  fani^e 
of  Goldsmith. 


entertain  oar  readers  better  than  by  an  extract  firom 
these  excellent  pieces,  in  which  a  redondancy  of  the 
most  natural  humour,  together  with  the  deepest  strength 
of  judgment,  and  the  widest  range  of  understanding,  are 
all  united  to  render  one  of  the  first  poets  in  the  English 
language,  one  ef  the  first  essayists  too.  In  a  prefiice, 
written  with  uncommon  Tivacity,  the  doctor  acquaints 
us,  that  the  difierent  Essays  which  compose  thb  volume 
have  appeared  at  difierent  times  and  in  different  publi- 
cations." 

The  papers  now  reproduced  iwere  twenty-seven  in 
number.  The  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  fifteenth,  were  from  the  Bee;  the  fourth 
from  the  Busy  Body ;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  eighteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty- 
third,  from  the  Citizen  of  the  World ;  the  seventeenth 
and  twenty-second  from  the  Lady's  Magazine;  nine- 
teenth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-fourth,  from  the  British 
Magazine.  Of  the  latter,  the  first,  a  Reverie  at  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  in  East  Cheap,  formed  three  papers  in 
that  work,  and  the  last  bad  already  been  trandferred  by 
himself  into  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  on  its  appearance 
in  volumes.  The  original  sources  whence  the  ninth, 
sixteenth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh 
were  taken,  are  difficult  to  be  traced,  from  being  copied, 
like  so  many  of  the  others,  without  acknowledgment, 
into  a  variety  of  the  publications  of  the  time.  Of  the 
extent  of  this  depredation,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  his  own  account : — 
^*  If  there  be  a  pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen 
some  of  my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed 
by  different  parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them 
flourbhed  at  the  beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at 
the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phi- 
telutheros,  and  PhiUnthropos." 

That  he  should  have  taken  so  many  papers  from  the 
Citizen  of  the  World,  appears  to  confirm  the  remark  al- 
ready made,  that  in  the  collected  form,  and  under  its  new 
title,  that  work  had  sold  indifferently,  or  that  he  must 
have  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  their  excellence  by  re- 
introducing them  to  notice ;  several  were  altered  a  little, 
including  those  from  the  Bee,  in  their  introductory  mat^ 
ter ;  and  names  and  circumstances  changed,  or  omitted, 
tlie  better  to  suit  their  new  position.  A  politer  air  was 
niso  assumed  in  a  few  of  the  local  allusions ;  thus,  in 
the  fifth  paper,  taken  from  the  Bee,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters talked  of  procuring  an  appetite  by  a  walk  in  the 
gardens  of  White  Conduit  House,  which,  in  the  Essays, 
\B  changed  to  a  walk  in  the  Park.  The  selection,  which 
Hoems  to  have  been  done  in  haste,  is  perhaps  less  inters 
'.'Sting  than  might  have  been  easily  made,  but  it  served 
probably  all  be  intended,  a  momentary  exigency.  A 
second  edition,  with  slight  alterations,  appeared  in  the 
following  year. 

In  France,  as  at  home,  these  essays  acquired  consider- 
able popularity ;  translations  appeared  by  Prince  Boris 
de  Galitzin,  in  1787,  reprinted  in  1805,  under  the  title 
of  Contet  Moratuc  de  Goldtndth  /  by  M.  Castena,  in 
1788 ;  by  M.  Dampmartin,  in  1803;  and  again  anony- 
uiously  in  1808,  under  the  inappropriate  title  of  Eafoit 
tF Education  et  de  Morale  d  VU»a^  de  la  Jeuneate, 
The  paper,  detailing  the  **  Distresses  of  a  disabled  Sol- 
dier," seemed  'to  remind  that  nation  of  one  of  the  per- 
sonages introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  in  a  well- 
known  story  of  Voltaire.  **  Those,"  says  one  of  their 
writers,  *•  who  would  have  in  a  few  pages  an  idea  of  the 
genius,  st  once  national  and  sprightly,  of  Goldsmith, 
should  read  his  story  of  a  poor  fellow,  an  old  disabled 
soldier,  the  most  diverting  kind  of  optimist  that  can  tie 
imagined." 

The  sum  received  for  the  volume  was  twenty  guineas ; 
ten  from  each  of  the  publishers,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
ceipt given  in  a  preceding  page.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
Newbery,  from  his  constant  disbursements  of  various 
sums,  from  the  very  moderate  amount  of  two  shillings 
to  many  pounds,  might  be  called  his  cash-keeper  in  ordi- 
nary ;  and  may  remind  the  reader  of  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  letters  alluding  to  the  humour  of  Scarron,  whe, 
in  jocular  reference  to  the  sums  drawn  from  his  book- 
seller, called  himself  Marquess  of  Quenaultf  so  now, 
had  he  been  disposed  to  pursue  the  jest,  he  might  have 
called  himself  Marquess  of  J^ewbery,  The  following  is 
a  list  still  in  existence  of  several  of  these  items,  supplied 
*  t  various  times,  without  regular  dates  being  kept ;  and 
a  few,  noted  at  the  moment  they  seem  to  have  been  given, 
in  pencil,  remain  so.  , 


£    i.    d. 
Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  for  bis  uistiument  (tn 

pencil) 0  10    6 

Doctor  Goldsmith,  Dr. 

Money  lent  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (in  pencil)  8  8  0 
Feb.  14.  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  (»n/cr»d/)  I  1  0 
March  6.  Dr.  Goldsmith  -  -  -  15  15  0 
May       1.  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  -        -      0  10    6 

Ditto        ....  086 

July  14.  Dr.  Goldsmith  -  -  -  89  8  0 
Aug.     15.  Ditto        -         -         -         -  4    4   0 

Sept.       1.  Ditto 660 

Nov.     17.  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith     -        -  0    6    8 

July  7tb,  1764.  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  (m  ^eno7)  0    8    0 
Lent  before  (in  pencil)        -086 
April  30,  1766. 

Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  (in  pencil)         3    3    0 

Among  his  other  labours  for  this  useful  and  friendlj 
publisher,  it  is  suggested  to  the  writer  by  a  gentlemin' 
whose  literary  eminence  entitles  his  opinions  to  erery 
attention,  whether  Goldsmith  may  not  have  wriuen  for 
him,  in  its  present  form,  the  nursery  tale  of  Goodj  Two 
Shoes ;  a  story  which,  however  seemingly  beaetth  the 
dignity  of  his  powers,  exhibits,  as  he  remarks,  the  skiO, 
ingenuity,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling  of  a  pnctivd 
writer  of  no  inferior  order.  In  pursuing  the  hint,  the 
date  became  a  primary  object  to  ascertain.  The  newi- 
papers,  after  many  vain  enquiries  in  other  qaarten,  lop- 
plied  the  necessary  information  by  diligent  search ;  ij 
these  it  appears  to  have  issued  from  the  publisher  nrij 
in  the  year  1765,  when  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  poet 
wore  known  to  be  at  a  low  ebb,  and  no  employment  would 
probably  have  been  refused,  although  such  was  hb  Deci- 
sional pride  that  he  would  not  be  known  to  give  bis  pen 
to  what  seemed  a  childish  subject.  No  certain  proof, 
however,  exists  of  his  connection  with  a  tale  whidi,  lar 
from  lowering,  would  add  to  the  versatility  and  iDg^ 
nuity  of  his  pen ;  the  reader  must  therefore  be  leA  to 
form  his  own  judgment.  The  humoroos  sdvertiwmeBt 
of  the  publisher,  by  which  it  was  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  hb  young  friends,  is  subjoined— 

*<  We  are  also  desired  to  give  notice,  that  there  if  in 
the  press,  and  B\yeedi\j  will  be  published,  either  by  lob- 
scription  or  otherwise,  as  the  public  shall  please  to  de- 
termine— 

«  The  History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwiie 
Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoes. 

^  With  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  her  letm- 
ing  and  wisdom,  and  in  consequence  thereof  her  e^te, 
set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  those— 

**  Who,  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care. 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair. 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix. 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

J^ubUc  ^dvertitert  Dec.  17, 1T64. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period  he  contemplsted,  or  rither 
perhaps  Newbery  for  him,  short  biographies  oif  the  phi- 
losopbers,  fitted  for  monthly  publication  in  the  Cbrii- 
tian's  Magazine,  a  subject  which  he  sfterwsrds  entered 
into  more  fully  in  a  translation  from  the  French.  An 
intimation  of  the  design  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  rtid- 
ers  of  that  work  in  its  announcements.  **  We  are  Doch 
obli^  to  our  correspondent  for  the  hint  respecting  the 
lives  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  which,  we  think 
with  him,  may  be  rendered  extremely  useful,  ss  well  tf 
entertaining.  They  shall  therefore  be  given  regolarly  ia 
the  next  volume  of  our  Magazine,  after  we  have  written 
the  life  of  St  Athanasius,  and  so  completed  oar  design 
of  laying  before  the  reader  the  lives  of  the  moA  eminent 
Fathers  and  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  cento- 

-i *t 

nes. 

By  the  followmg  memorandum,  his  cempil«ti<»« 
Experimental  Philosophy  sppears  to  have  been  fiotibed 
as  far  as  it  was  at  first  meant  to  be  carried ;  bat  the  ab- 
ject requiring  additions  and  extension  of  plan,  he  wu 
furnished  with  another  supply  of  books  for  ihit  por- 
pose,  treating  on  such  subjects  as  were  nsoesetiy  to 


•  Mr.  William  Godwin  ;  whose  death  is  just  anncwnic. 
ed  almost  at  the  moment  of  passing  this  page  throogh 
the  press ;  he  was  urgent  with  the  vmter  to  endeiTOor 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  conjecture,  and  no  nuoo' 
able  meana  have  been  spared  for  that  purpose. 
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Mlice.  This,  no  doabt)  wm  tb6  work,  or  radiments  of  tbo 
work,  publubed  afler  his  defttfa,  in  two  volomes  octavo, 
under  the  title  o4"  A  Survey  of  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy, considered  in  iu  Present  State  of  Improvement." 

**  Sent  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Sept  1 1th,  1765,  from  Can- 
bcry  (Canonbury)  House,  the  copy  of  the  Philosophy 
to  be  revised,  with  the  Abbe  Nollet's  Philosophy,  and  to 
have  an  account  added  of  Hale's  Ventilation,  together 
with  the  following  books : — 

1.  Pemberton's  Newton,  4to. 

3.  Two  pamphleu  of  Mr.  Fiankljn*s  on  Electricity. 

3.  I  of  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  4to. 

4.  lyAlembert's  Treatise  of  Fluids,  4fo. 

5.  Martin's  Philosophy,  3  vols.  8vo. 

6.  Ferguson's  Lectures,  ditto. 

7.  Helsham's,  ditto. 

8.  Kiel's  Introduction,  ditto. 

9.  Kiel's  Astronomy,  ditto. 

10.  Nature  Displayed,  7  vols.  12mo. 

11.  Nollet's  Philosophy,  3  vols.  12mo." 

To  a  periodical  journal  issuing  from  the  same  pub- 
liaher,  **  Museum  Rusticum  et  Commerdale,"  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  furnished  contributions  of  a  miscellaneous 
netore.  It  was  announced  to  be  •<  Revised  and  digested 
by  eeveral  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  and  reports 
of  iu  proceedings  and  papers  would,  as  a  frequent  at^ 
tendant  on  their  meetings,  come  well  from  his  hand.  On 
this  aeoonnt  Newbery  may  have  given  him  (or  lent) 
these  sums  at  their  rooms  given  in  a  preceding  page. 

The  precarious  nature  ci  his  ^nances  induced  seve- 
ral well-tiieaning  friends  to  propose  to  him  to  take  ad- 
▼anUge  of  the  publicity  of  his  name,  and,  like  Akenside, 
endeaToiir  to  procure  a  more  certain  income  from  his 
original  profession  of  physic 

Among  others  who  recommended  this  step,  and  took 
eome  interest  in  promoting  it,  was  Sir  Joshua,  then  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  some  ladies,  Mrs.  Montagu,  to  whom  he 
had  recently  become  knovm,  being,  as  the  vniter  has 
been  informed,  among  the  number.  They  were  not  aware 
that  a  name  for  poetry,  far  from  promoting,  commonly 
mars,  though  for  no  sufficient  reason,  the  practice  of  a 
physician.  Mankind  seem  to  have  agreed  that  no  indi- 
vidual shall  be  permitted  to  possess  excellence  in  two 
pnreotts,  and  he  who  is  dependent  on  such  prejudice 
had  better  submit  to  than  contend  with  it  Willing  to 
make  the  experiment,  he  assumed  a  more  conspicuous 
and  expensive,  though,  as  appears  from  the  fashion  of 
that  day,  not  at  all  an  unusual  medical  garb.  A  profes- 
aioDal  wig,  a  cane,  purple  silk  small  clothes,  a  scarlet 
roqaelaure  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  charged,  as  we  find 
in  his  tailor's  account-book  in  June,  1766,  at  four  guineas 
and  a  hal^  made  him  an  exceedingly  smart  physician. 
Transformations  of  this  kind  in  men  who  are  more 
fiuDiliar  with  books  than  with  common  life,  are  often  in 
eztreoies;  a  few  of  his  friends  amused  themselves  with 
the  change ;  and,  as  if  to  satisfy  others,  or  please  him- 
eelf  with  the  experiment  whether  variety  of  dress  could 
aoquire  practice,  three  other  suits  are  charged  to  him 
within  the  short  space  of  six  months.  A  man  servant, 
likewise,  was  soon  aflerward  added  to  his  establishment 

It  ie  remembered  that  he  was  occasionally  employed 
by  his  acquaintance  during  illness ;  the  fees,  however, 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  an  object  of  serious 
porsait,  and  the  restrictions,  as  be  considered  them,  so 
many  upon  his  time  and  amusements  as  to  become  i^- 
soflM.  The  gravity  of  a  practising  physician  required 
he  should  abstain  fit>m  scenes  of  familiar* resort  formerly 
eoogbt  and  enjoyed,  and,  with  something  of  regret  he 
avowed,  that  *<  be  was  now  shut  out  from  many  places 
where  he  had  formerly  played  the  fool  very  agreeably." 
The  caprice  of  patients,  and  difierences  of  opinion  with 
some  of  his  brethren,  tended  to  increase  distaste  towards 
his  calling,  an  instance  of  which  is  remembered  by  the 
lady  to  whom  these  volumes  are  indebted  for  several 
anecdotes,  and  which  was  told  her  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. 

He  had  been  called  in  to  a  Mrs.  Sidebotham,  an  ac- 
quaintance, labouring  under  illness,  and  having  examin- 
ed and  considered  the  case,  wrote  his  prescription.  The 
qaality  or  quantity  of  the  medicine  ordered,  exciting 
Che  notice  of  the  apothecary  in  attendance,  he  demurred 
to  administer  it  to  the  patient;  an  argument  ensued, 
which  had  no  eflect  in  convincing  either  party  of  error, 
and  some  heat  being  produced  by  the  contention,  an  ap- 
peal was  at  length  mule  to  the  patient  to  know  by  whose 


opinion  and  practice  she  chose  to  abide.  She,  deeming 
the  apothecary  the  better  judge  of  the  two,  ftom  being 
longer  in  attendance,  decked  for  him;  and  Goldsmith 
quitted  the  house  highly  indignant,  declaring  to  Sir 
Joshoa  he  would  leave  off  prescribing  for  friends.  •*  Do 
so,  my  dear  doctor,"  replied  Topham  Beauclerk,  when 
he  heard  the  story,  and  afterwards  jested  with  him  on 
the  subject,  **  whenever  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  be 
only  your  enemies." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton— Viear  of  Wakefield— History  of  Philoso* 
fdij  and  Philosophers-Poems  for  Younf  Ladies— Beaoties  of 
English  Poesy— English  Orainmar— Byron's  Voyage— Resi- 
dence in  the  Temple— Anecdotes— Mr.  William  Hodson. 

In  the  literary  societies  of  the  metropolis,  about  this 
time,  as  well  as  in  those  private  assemblages  to  which 
nearly  all  persons  of  talents  found  ready  admission. 
Goldsmith  added  largely  to  his  acquaintance.  In  one  of 
these  he  met  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  who  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  him  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  January,  1766,  with  something  of  the  severity 
of  a  rival  wit  and  author:  «0f  all  solemn  coxcombs. 
Goldsmith  is  the  first ;  yet  sensible, — but  affects  to  use 
Johnson's  hard  words  in  conversation." 

There  is  a  disposition  in  human  nature  to  scrutinise 
into  the  manners  of  cotemporaries,  particularly  those  of 
men  of  reputation,  much  more  severely  than  such  as  are 
seen  through  the  medium  of  time  or  distance ;  and  this 
perhaps  is  the  reason  why  we  are  more  just  to  dead  than 
to  living  excellence ;  we  permit  too  often  the  imperfec 
tions  and  frailties  of  the  man  to  cloud  our  view  of  his 
merits,  and  it  is  only  when  time  mellows  the  prospect 
that  he  is  contemplated  in  his  true  position  with  that 
reasonable  allowance  for  infirmity  which  all  human 
beings  require.  The  remark  of  Warton  seems  to  im- 
ply a  little  vanity  in  the  behaviour  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  if  this  is  all  that  can  be  alleged  against  a 
succeisful  poet,  fresh  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  honours, 
the  offence  is  not  very  heinous.  But  if  he  were  really 
guilty  of  assuming  some  momentary  importance  of  man- 
ner, it  may  not  have  been  without  cause.  Persons  had 
been  attracted  to  him  by  fame  of  the  poem,  who,  expect- 
ing in  the  companion  of  JohnA>n  to  find  the  same  point 
or  energy  in  conversation,  felt  disposed  in  their  disap- 
pointment to  underrate  such  n^ritas  he  really  possessed  : 
while  he,  in  renewed  efforts  to  retain  his  due  station  in 
social  intercourse,  may  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  in 
throwing  off  natural  simplicity  of  character,  fell  into,  as 
would  appear  in  this  instance,  occasional  pedantry  ;  this, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  sometimes  the  only  escape  of  a 
really  diffident  man  from  absolute  taciturnity  among 
associates  where  he  observes  some  jealous  or  considerable 
pretension. 

One  of  his  pecimiary  obligations  in  the  nature  of  loan 
bears  date  about  this  time,  the  immediate  object  of  which 
was  said  to  have  been  a  short  journey  into  the  country, 
whither,  or  for  what  purpose,  does  not  appear. 

« Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  eleven  guineas,  which 
I  promise  to  pay. 

**  OuTza  Gk>ij>sxiTH. 
-Jan.  8,  1766." 

The  illness  of  Dr.  Johnson  about  this  time,  attended 
with  hypochondriacal  symptoms  difficult  to  shake  off, 
exercised  his  friendrtiip  in  cheering  the  suffisrer  by  fre- 
quent visits,  a  duty  in  which  he  had  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mur^ 
phy ;  and  both  being  cheerful,  their  endeavours  produced 
the  best  effects.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  but 
recently  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  lexicographer, 
united  in  the  same  friendly  object,  and  to  the  care  of  this 
lady  Goldsmith  gave  due  praise.  "  To  her  attention," 
he  said,  •*  Johnson  owed  his  reooveiy." 

Soon  afterward  Boswell,  who  had  been  traveling  on 
the  conthienl  since  1768,  returned  to  London,  when  the 
evening  meetings  with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  at  the 
Mitre  were  occasionally  resumed.  The  former  having 
now  ceased  to  drink  wine,  sometimes  refused  to  go;  en 
these  occasions  they  passed  the  evening  in  his  rooms, 
trying  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  broodings  of  a 
melancholy  spirit,  by  amusing  conversation,  they  being 
supplied  with  wine,  and  the  moralist  confining  himself 
to  water.  • 


«  Doctor,"  Mi4  he  to  Goldsmith,  in  allusion  to  his  own 
former  efforts  in  and  subsequent  neglect  of  poetry,  **  I 
am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made  one  Hne  t'  other  day  ;  but  I 
made  no  more."  «<  Let  ns  hear  it,"  replied  Goldsmith, 
**  we  '11  put  a  bad  one  to  it."  «  No,  sir,"  returned  John- 
son, « I  have  forgotten  it." 

By  a  letter  from  the  latter  to  Mr.  Langton,  written 
early  in  March,  it  appears  that  Goldsmith  seldom  failed 
in  attendin*g  their  weekly  evening  meetings.  **  Dyer," 
he  says,  **  is  constant  at  the  club ;  Hawkins  is  remiss ;  I 
am  not  over  diligent;  Dr.^ Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
Mr.  Reynolds,  are  very  constant" 

On  the  27lh  March,  1766,  came  out  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  which  immediately  received  the  applause  due 
to  merits  of  a  great  and  original  kind. 

The  following  is  the  first  advertisement.  « In  a  few 
days  will  be  published,  in  two  volumes  twelves,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A  tale ;  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Himself.  Printed  for  F.  Newbery,  in  Paternoster  Row." 
— Xfoyd't  Evening'  Pott,  March  19—21, 1776. 

Nothing  more  strongly  exemplifies  the  different  esti- 
mates occasionally  formed  of  a  literary  work  by  the  pub- 
Usher  or  his  advisers,  and  by  the  public,  than  the  fate  of 
this  beautiful  tale,  which  to  the  former  appeared  so  doubt- 
ful of  popular  fiivour  as  to  be  retained  by  him  in  manu- 
script for  two,  or  nearly  two,  years  after  the  purchase, 
afraid,  as  it  should  seem,  of  risking  the  expense  of 
publication.  Of  this  opinion  also,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, was  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  he  adduced  it  afterward  in 
conversation  in  proof  of  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  individual  judgment  regarding  a  work  of  ima- 
gination. We  are  told,  however,  that  on  a  previous 
occasion,  when  disposing  ef  it  |n  order  to  reheve  the 
author  from  his  difficulties,  he  saw  its  merits ;  this  might 
very  well  be,  without  implying  contradiction  ;  he  saw 
much  in  it  to  admire,  but  doubted  whether  similar  taste 
or  opinion  was  likely  to  influence  general  readers;  it 
could  not,  however,  be  slightly  valued  even  at  first,  to 
secure  for  the  author  the  sum  of  sixty  guineas. 

One  of  the  causes  of  lying  dormant  so  long,  may 
have  arisen  from  not  being  sold,  as  it  would  appear,  to 
John  Newbery,  in  whose  books  and  papers  there  is  no 
record  of  the  transaction.  His  nephew,  Francis  New- 
bery, residing  at  the  Crown  (as  booksellers  bed  then 
their  signs),  in  Paternoster  Row,  was  the  publisher ;  and 
he  having  had  no  previous  connection  with  the  poet, 
may  have  had  less  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  worii. 
It  may  have  been  delayed  likewise  with  the  expectation 
of  undergoing  careful  revision,  and  altering  objectionable 
circumstances  in  the  stoiy  ;  a  task  which,  however,  the 
author  declined,  alleging,  as  is  said, — and  the  argument 
must  be  considered  powerful  in  the  estimate  of  an  author 
militant, — that  whatever  tine  or  labour  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  alterations,  no  increase  would  be  made  to 
the  purchase  money.  That  be  corrected  the  language 
afterwards  appears  by  the  variations  between  the  first 
and  subsequent  editions. 

I'lie  Vicar  of  Wakefield  secured  friends  among  every 
description  of  readers ;  with  the  old  by  the  purity  of  its 
moral  lessons,  and  with  the  young  by  the  interest  of  the 
story.  It  had  the  merit  of  originality  by  differing  from 
nearly  all  its  predecessors.  With  the  popular  produc- 
tions before  him  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  he  studiously 
avoided  their  track,  by  excluding  variety  of  adventures, 
immoral  scenes,  and  licentious  intrigues,  which  under 
the  plausible  plea  of  exhibiting  human  nature,  give  us 
not  only  the  worst  parts  of  it,  but  almost  necessarily 
corrupt  the  minds  of  youth  by  familiarising  what  it  is 
never  prudent  wantonly  to  display.  He  was  equally 
regardless  of  the  example  of  Richardson,  of  his  prolixity 
and  sentimental  refinements,  however  he  may  have 
honoured  his  morality.  He  had  determined  that  his 
novel  should  not  be  too  long  to  be  perused  with  ease, 
and  what  was  read  should  leave  no  taint  of  impuri^ 
behind. 

But  its  great  charm,  as  of  all  the'productions  of  Gold- 
smith, is  close  adherence  to  nature ;  nature  in  its  com- 
mendable, not  vicious,  points  of  view;  we  find  little  in 
incident  or  character  overstramed,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  moral  turpitude  of  Thomhill,  and  this  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds what  was  common  among  foshionable  rakes  in  the 
novels  of  the  time.  The  Primrose  fiimily  is  a  great 
creation  of  genius ;  such  a  picture  of  warm-hearted 
amplicity,  mingled  with  the  little  foibles  and  weaknesses 
common  to  the  best  specimens  of  humanity,  that  we  find 
nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.    Each  of 
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the  individuali  ia  nicely  discriouDated  without  apparent 
ait  or  efibrt ;  we  can  anticipate  what  either  will  do,  and 
almost  will  sayt  on  any  given  occasion.  The  unwearied 
benevolence  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence 
under  all  his  distresses  of  the  good  pastor ;  the  self- 
satisfied  cleverness  and  little  female  devices  to  accom- 
plish favourite  purposes,  of  his  wife ;  the  liveliness  and 
indiscretion  of  Olivia ;  the  more  considerate  and  sedate 
turn  of  Sophia  ;  the  pedantry  yet  simplicity*  of  Moses ; 
and  goodness  of  heart  of  all,  present  a  piece  of  moral 
painting  of  great  beauty  and  of  rare  skilL 

The  other  characters,  as  they  interest  us  less,  please 
us  less,  from  the  diaguised  Burchell  down  to  Jenkins 
the  instrument  of  young  Thomhiirs  vices.  The  conduct 
of  the  story  has  the  merit  of  never  once  leading  us  from 
the  main  design  of  exhibiting  the  family  in  all  their  trials 
from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion,  excepting  the 
episode  of  the  adventures  of  the  son.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  easy,  perspicuous,  and  simple,  free  from  all 
attempt  at  fine  writing  or  ambitious  ornament,  and  with- 
out even  one  of  those  epigrammatic  smartnesses  which 
the  apprehension  of  being  considered  dull  led  him  occsr 
sionally  to  introduce  into  his  essays.  This,  among  its 
other  merits,  has  contributed  to  render  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  English  books 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Few  tests  of  the  merit  of  a  work  of  fiction  are  pro- 
bably better  than  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  for  it  forms 
pretty  good  evidence  that  in  the  characters  or  circum- 
stances of  the  story,  our  general  nature,  not  the  mere 
manners  of  a  country,  is  happily  portrayed.  Fictions 
may  be  written  and  acquire  a  large  share  of  success 
among  ourselves,  yet  signally  fail  in  securing  favour 
among  other  nations ;  Lut  popularity  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home  leaves  less  doubt  of  the  existence  of  tioe  genius 
in  the  writer.  It  is  ihus  with  the  romances  of  Cervantes 
and  Le  Sage ;  and  if  we  seek  for  higher  examples  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  other  great 
masters  in  poetry.  So  likewise  with  the  tale  of  Goldsmith. 
In  France  they  enumerate  seven  different  translations 
which  have  paned  through  innumerable  editions ;  in  Ger- 
many it  is  little  less  popular ;  in  Italy  also  familiarly 
known ;  and  in  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  it  is  tbe  first  English  book  put  into  the  hands 
qf  such  as  learn  our  language. 

Critical  wisdom  however  is  seldom  satisfied  without 
discovering  defects ;  and  as  we&ocy  ourselves  privileged 
to  speak  freely  of  all  we  love,  this  may  be  done  in  the 
present  instance  without  diminishing  our  regard.  Of 
the  existence  of  such  he  himself  had  obvious  misgivings. 
«  There  are  a  hundred  fauhs  in  this  thing,"  he  tells  us 
in  the  advertisement,  "  and  a  hundred  things  might  be 
•aid  to  prove  them  beauties.  But  it  is  needless.  A 
book  may  be  amusing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may 
be  doll  without  a  single  absurdity.'' 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Primrose,  though  rendered 
amusing  by  her  foibles,  is  drawn  in  education  and  man- 
ners benesth  what  is  usual  in  an  intelligent  clergyman's 
wife ;  bat  this  objection  seems  anticipated  by  the  words 
put  into  her  husband*s  mouth,  that  he  chose  her,  **  as  she 
did  her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but 
soch  qualities  us  would  wear  well."  Olivia's  conduct  in 
submitting  to  be  married  by  a  popish  priest,  which  she 
is  injudiciously  made  to  admit  she  knew  not  to  be  bind- 
ing, is  not  satisfactory.  Sophia  comes  less  frequently 
forward  to  exhibit  her  good  sense  and  prudence  in  con- 
versation than  we  wish.  About  Sir  William  Thornhill 
there  is  a  coldness  that  wins  little  of  our  regard ;  pos* 
aessed  of  power,  wealth,  and  reputed  benevolence,  he 
takes  no  steps  to  assist  a  worthy  and  benevolent  man 
stiugglihg  with  poverty,  whose  hospitality  he  enjoys,  and 
to  whose  daughter  he  exhibits  attachment,  but  leaves  the 
family  to  the  machinations  of  his  nephew,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  error  on  their  part,  arising,  as  he  must 
have  understood,  from  justifiable  indignation  towards  him 
whom  they  conceived  guilty  of  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
His  disguise,  near  his  own  estates,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  probability.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  one  so 
avowedly  virtuous  would  entrust  a  large  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  a  nephew  capable  of  appropriating  it  to  the 
worst  purposes,  and  of  whose  character  he  could  not, 
from  previous  admissions  and  the  report  of  the  country, 
be  ignorant.  A  few  inadvertences  and  legal  errors, 
though  of  no  moment,  required  little  trouble  to  amend. 
Thus  George  Primrose  is  told,  on  departing  to  join  his 
regiment,  to  emulate  his  grandfather  who  fell  in  the  same 


fiekl  wilh  Lord  Falkland  ;  this,  if  taken  literally,  would 
make  the  Vicar  more  than  a  century  old.  In  a  threat  of 
Burchell  it  is  assumed,  that  simply  breaking  the  lock  of 
a  pocket  book  found  near  their  habitation,  subjected  the 
parties  upon  complaint  to  a  justice  of  peace,  to  be  "  all 
hanged  up  at  their  own  door."  We  find  also  that  send- 
ing a  challenge,  though  it  be  not  accepted,  is  a  capital 
offence ;  that  a  justice  of  peace  on  his  sole  authority  can 
free  a  culprit  from  a  criminal  charge  by  representing  it 
in  a  difierent  light  to  the  committing  magistrate ;  and 
that  a  jailer  would  permit  a  coiner  imprisoned  for  trial 
to  quit  his  austody  on  veibal  authority  from  the  same 
magistrate ;  mistakes  which,  as  they  may  mislead  foreign- 
ers, would  have  been  better  avoided.  But  when  criti- 
cism enumerates  these,  it  has  done  its  wont ;  the  feelings 
of  the  reader  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  critic,  he 
throws  aside  the  lucubration,  and  turns  to  repernse  what 
has  given  him  so  much  pleasure. 

The  origin  of  the  tale,  or  rather  the  reason  for  fixing 
the  scene  near  Wakefield,  is  said*  to  have  arisen  from  an 
excursion  made  into  Yorkshire  about  the  period  at  which 
it  was  written ;  with  what  view  we  are  unacquainted; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  spent  some  months  in 
that  county  at  some  previous  period.  Its  foundation 
seems  shadowed  out  in  the  story  alluded  to  among  tbe 
papers  printed  in  the  British  Magazine.  The  name  of 
the  vicarage,  however,  is  probably  fanciful,  but  by  a 
curious  coincidence  it  has  been  ascertained  from  cotem* 
porary  statements,  that  the  daughter  of  the  actual  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.,  married  about  this  period 
a  Captain  M.  of  the  militia,  without,  as  is  said,  having 
previously  obtained  the  parental  sanction  ;  hence  rumour 
induced  a  suspicion,  unfounded  no  doubt,  that  with  such 
additions  as  imagination  supplied  he  had  touched  upon 
circumstances  in  real  life. 

Another  coincidence  may  be  mentioned.  The  Vicar's 
wife  is  made  to  speak  of  **  The  family  of  the  Blenkin- 
seps,"  known  for  a  physical  peculiarity  of  which  the 
name  is  indicative.  Yet  a  family  so  called,  though  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  not  distinguished  in  tbe  man- 
ner described  in  the  novel,.lived  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  some  of  its  descendants.  Miss  Jane,  Anna 
Maria,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  Dr.  Ogihie  Porter,  of  Bris- 
tol, have  exhibited  talents  of  a  high  order.  To  three  of 
these  names  no  commendation  is  necessary ;  of  the  fourth. 
Dr.  Porter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  labours 
of  an  anxious  profession  have  alone  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  the  tastes  of  hb  youth  and  displaying  equal 
literary  talent  with  that  which  obtains  in  his  family. 
Their  father,  who  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  while  serving  in  the  En- 
niskillen  dragoons,  married  a  Miss  Blenkinsop,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  north  of  England. 

We  deed  not,  however,  refer  to  such  an  accidental 
occurrence  for  its  origin.  The  fact  no  doubt  really  was, 
that  having  sketched  an  innocent  £imily  less  acquainted 
with  the  world  than  their  station  in  life  implied,  he  chose 
a  scene  pointing  to  a  distant  county  as  more  likely  to 
favour  the  illusion  by  the  presumed  simpler  manners  of 
the  people.  For  some  of  the  incidents  he  uoquestion* 
ably  tasked  his  recollections  of  early  life.  The  primitive 
habits  of  Lissoy  and  Kilkenny  West  furnished  hints 
which,  when  applied  to  the  interior  of  an  English  vicar- 
age,  were  thought,  and  perhaps  truly,  inappropriate  or 
overcharged ;  but  this  no  doubt  formed  the  real  source  of 
some  of  its  characters  and  scenes.  As  usual,  also,  we 
find  much  of  himself.  The  adventures  of  George  Prim- 
rose were  without  doubt  nearly  similar  to  bis  own.  He 
makes  Sir  William  Thornhill  also  travel  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  on  foot  and  return  about  the  age  of 
thirty,  bis  own  age  nearly  when  the  same  feat  was  per- 
formed. He  makes  him  talk  of  his  <*  sickly  sensibiUty 
of  the  miseries  of  others,"  his  good  nature,  bounties, 
and  improvidences,  **  his  conversation  that  oif  a  man  of 
sense,  bis  actions  Uiose  of  a  fool ;"  his  giving  promises 
in  lieu  of  money,  when  the  latter  was  exhausted,  and 
experiencing  in  consequence  from  needy  dependents  little 
but  contempt  and  reproaches ;  circumstances  which  are 
known  to  have  occurred  or  were  applied  to  himsei£  Tbe 
character  of  the  Vicar  is  a  more  extended  draught  of  the 
pastor  in  the  Deserted  Village,  and  meant,  as  was  said 
by  the  family,  for  his  father.  The  private  marriages  of 
two  of  his  sisters  may  have  supplied  hints  in  detailing 
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the  conduct  of  Olivia.  Burchell  wss  tbe  oame  of  om 
of  his  connections  by  marriage. 

The  time  at  which  it  was  written  ^pems  to  have  beei 
earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the  better  psrt  n^ 
bably  in  1762.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  wefiodiSe 
supposed  "parliament  man,"  in  bid  riolent  cffuaoDof 
political  zeal,  asking  the  Vicar  whether  he  had  seen  '^  Umj 
last  Auditor .?"  the  first  number  of  which  paper,  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Murphy,  was  advertised  to  appear  on  the  10th 
of  June  in  that  year,  and  continaed  some  montha.  Iijs 
certain  that  the  novel  was  not  a  hasty  production,  wrii. 
ten  as  is  said  with  the  immediate  view  of  exiricatiag 
from  pecuniary  difficulty,  but,  like  hU  poema,  the  proJact 
of  moments  stolen  from  the  ordinary  labours  of  compiii. 
tion. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  a  second  edition  was  caliid 
for;  on  the  25th  August  a  third;  and  preaerrisg  iu 
popularity,  a  sixth  appeared  about  the  time  of  his  deali 
Some  further  |iecuniary  advantages  may  have  been  d^ 
rived  from  these  successive  reprints,  but  probabij  oot 
much,  as  in  June  we  find  him,  by  a  menooraDdom  sow 
before  the  writer,  in  want  of  money,  a  bill  dniro  opoo 
Newbery  for  fifteen  guineas  being  returned  difbonoani 
We  may  account,  therefore,  for  his  declining  lo  mit 
alterations  which  were  likely  to  be  profitable  only  to  ike 
bookseller. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  of  two  omissions  made  prenon 
to  publication.  **  I  remember,"  said  be,  *<  a  paanga  ia 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  waa  afia- 
wards  fool  enough  to  expunge.  *  I  do  not  love  a  na 
who  is  zealous  for  nothing.'  There  was  aoodiariae 
passage  too  which  he  struck  out.  *  When  I  was  a  joiBf 
man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  wai  p 
petually  starting  new  propoaiUons.  But  I  aooa  gw 
this  over;  for  I  found  that  generally  what  was  new  vm 
false.' "  This  was  probably  said  in  the  character  of  tbt 
Vicar,  for  we  find  retained  in  the  adventures  of  hiiMa, 
an  allusion  to  the^  same  subject  when  he  commeaoi 
author  in  London — **  I  therefore  drest  op  three  ^mdem 
with  some  ingenuity.  They  were  false,  indeed,  bol  tbn 
were  new.  The  jewels  of  truth  have  been  ao  oAn  in- 
ported  by  others,  that  nothing  was  left  for  me  to  inpat 
but  some  splendid  things  that  at  a  distance  looked  ewif 
bit  as  well." 

A  few  other  passages  which  were  also  atmck  oot  aoJ 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed,  may  not  be  uninteieftiBi 
to  the  reader.  The  Vicar  speaking  of  his  wife's  !«• 
haviour  to  Burchell,  says,  «  One  almost  at  tbe  Taipof 
beggary  thus  to  assume  language  of  the  moat  ioauhios 
afiiuence,  i^ight  excite  the  ridicnle  of  ill-oatare."  "Far 
he  (Moses)  always  ascrilied  to  bis  wit  that  boghur 
which  was  lavished  on  his  simplicity. '  Whea  Thon- 
hill,  in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  mother,  seema  likelj  lo 
prove  a  husband  to  one  of  her  daughters,  tbe  Vicar  ttia 
checks  her  anticipations — ^*  But  those  who  either  ain  a 
husbands  greater  than  themselves,  or  at  the  ten  tboannJ 
pound  prize,  have  been  fools  for  their  ridiculooa  efaim, 
whether  successful  or  not."  In  allusion  to  Tboiahiri 
supposed  free-thinking  opinions,  and  the  apology  ib>^ 
for  them  by  Moses,  that  men  could  not  be  aoawanUt 
for  their  thoughts,  part  of  the  Vicar's  reply  ia-^Iih 
corrupt  judges  on  a  bench  they  determine  right  oo  tbit 
part  of  the  evidence  they  bear,  but  they  will  oot  hear  il 
the  evidence.  Thus  my  son,"  Ac  Of  those  wi»m 
advancing  in  guilt  it  is  said — **  They  no  longer  ctumm 
to  have  shame  at  doing  evil,  and  shame  atleoda  oe|]f 
ui>on  their  virtues."  George  Primrose,  when  dragga' 
into  prison,  b  made  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  hit  fetka^ 
lamenution — "  It  is  my  laiit  happiness  that  I  baw  ca» 
mitted  no  murder,  though  I  have  lost  aU  bopM  a 
pardon." 

The  verbal  alterations  made  on  revisal  wenrjtnr 
merous;  the  additions  amount  to  only  a  few  aeoteoetf 
of  no  moment,  but  among  these  is  the  well-koovfi 
word  Fudge,*  ejaculated  by  Burchell  at  the  «>d^ 
of  each  paragraph  of  the  converaation  of  MiM  ^^^ 
mina  Skeggs  and  her  companion  ;  in  the  firat editmit 
is  only  quoted  once.  That  edition,  tfaougfa  publiibed  n 
London,  was  printed  at  Salisbury. 

Nearly  on  the  same  day  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakrfe* 


*  Rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  puUic  atMiMa 
lately  drawn  to  it  in  consequence  of  a  trial  fi» Jj* 
against  a  newspaper  in  the  court  of  king'e  beoch)  wba 
many  opinions  were  given  on  its  exact  signification » » 
particular  reference  made  to  its  use  by  Goldsoitb. 
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tppeare<)  Him  Anna  WilHaros's  volume  of  miBcellanies, 
to  wbieh  JobDsoo  famished  the  chief  pieces.  Groldsmith, 
in  common  with  others  of  her  acquaintance,  was  like- 
wiao  pledged  to  asaist,  and  in  discussing  the  matter, 
usually  replied,  **  leave  it  to  me."  Bat  it  may  be  doubted 
ff'hetber  he  contributed  to  the  volume  ;  nothing  certainly 
is  to  be  found  there  of  which  we  are  informed,  though 
from  his  earelessneaa  regarding  abort  pieces  this  forms  no 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Hla  own  necessities  may  have 
had  too  many  urgent  claims  upon  bis  time  to  permit 
attention  to  those  of  another ;  and  in  looking  over  the 
articles,  no  sufficient  cloe  to  a  production  <^  bis  is  af- 
forded by  internal  evidence.  The  jeat  passed  upon  her 
and  his  own  homeliness  of  face,  when,  in  toasting  the 
Dgiiest  man  and  woman,  their  names  were  coupled,  and 
which  some  one  mischievously  communicated,  is  said  to 
have  estranged  him  from  her  society  before  or  about  this 
period. 

Translations  from  the  French  formed  one  of  bis  occa- 
sional resources,  which  were  seldom  acknowledged  by 
himself;  and  information  was  therefore  chiefly  derived 
from  bis  eraptoyers  when  death  had  removed  any  scruples 
regarding  the  disclosure.  One  of  these,  executed  for 
Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  and  which  appeared  toward  the 
end  of  June,  was,  **  A  Concise  History  of  Philosophy 
and  Pbiloeopheis.  By  M.  Formey,  M.  D.  E.  8.  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Borlin." 

A  duodecimo  volume  cannot  be  supposed  to  furtiish 
verj  ample  information  on  the  speculative  opinions  of 
^siinguisbed  men  of  i^U  countries  since  nearly  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  The  outline  of  their  theories  is  there. 
fore  as  short  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  We  have  little 
oiore  than  an  enumeration  of  names  and  systems,  from 
Zoroaster  and  Belus  to  Leibnitz  and  Newton  ;  and  more 
vras  scarcely  necessary  to  the  general  reader,  who  soon 
discovers  thai  many  of  the  systems  and  some  of  the 
maxims  of  ancient  philosophy,  are  erroneous,  or  admit 
of  little  practical  application  to  the  chief  duties  of  men  ; 
that  a  few  pages  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Christianity 
contain  more  moral  truth,  beauty,  and  excellence,  than 
all  the  subtle  or  fanciful  speculations  of  Pythagoreans 
and  Eclectics,  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  Cynics  and 
Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Skeptics,  or  of  all  the  sects  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  that  their  physical  philosophy  has 
vanished  before  the  light  of  modern  investigation  and 
experiment.  But  the  detail  is  curious  as  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  application  and  yet  limited  powers  of  the 
human  mind  applied  to  such  a  subject,  when  destitute 
of  the  lights  of  revelation.  For  here  we  see  the  intense 
meditatioos,  the  laborious  devotion,  the  sacrifice  of  all 
other  earthly  considerations  to  this  one  pursuit,  by  the 
DH>«t  refined  and  acute  intellects  of  the  most  enlightened 
countries  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  exerted  in  a 
fruitless  search  for  an  unobjectionable  system  of  morals, 
which  Scripture  reveals  to  us  in  a  small  space  and  in  the 
stoiplest  forms. 

'Fhe  original  seems  to  be  rsitdered  with  characteristic 
spirit,  though,  from  inadvertence  either  in  author  or  trans- 
lator,  not  free  from  errors ;  thus  speaking  of  the  peri- 
patetic system,  we  are  told,  **  From  the  death  of  its 
author  in  the  first  century  in  the  Christian  era,  this 
philosophy  was  but  little  regarded,"  whereas  Aristotle 
died  above  three  centuries  before  Christ. 

For  this  be  appears  to  have  received,  by  the  following 
account,  in  his  own  handwriting,  rendered  to  Newbery, 
twenty  pounds :  and  for  another  short  piece,  known  only 
by  this  memorandum  to  be  from  his  pen,  the  Preface  to 
Wiseman's  Grammar,  two  guineas.  The  *<  Natural 
Pbilosopby"  is  no  doubt  the  first  volume  of  the  work 
already  mentioned,  published  ten  years  afterward. 

"  Mr.  Newbery,  Dr. 

B  rook es's  4  vols,  correcting         -         -  £21  0  0 

Pf  atural  Philosophy                 -         -  -       63  0  0 

Traveller                    ....  21  0  0 

Translation  of  Philosophy      -        -  -       20  0  0 

Preface  to  Wiseman's  Grammar           -  2  2  0 

£127     2     0 


<«  June  7,  1766. 


"  Oliybb  Gou^bmith." 


In  the  summer  ef  this  year,  be  first  seriously  con- 
teropleted  writing  for  the  stage.  One  of  the  inducements 
to  this  may  have  been  the  success  of  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, living  and  dead^as  dramatists:  of  Sootbeme, 
Parqtihar,  A.  Phillips,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele ;  of  Bick- 


erstaffe,  Murphy,  Brooke,  and  Henry  Jones,  beodes  the 
witty  but  loose  Mrs.  Centlivre.  But,  from  the  period  of 
settling  in  London,  the  theatres,  managers,  performers, 
and  the  state  of  dramatic  literature  generally,  as  they 
contributed  to  bis  amusement,  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  and  sometimes  bis  pen.  To  a  literary  man, 
more  especially  a  poet,  destitute  of  domestic  ties,  and 
thrown  loosely  upon  the  surface  of  society  in  the  me- 
tropolis, the  theatre  was  then  an  object  of  primary 
interest.  Many  appear  to  have  thought  the  production 
of  a  play  necessaiy  in  order  to  establish  their  reputation 
in  polite  letters.  The  emolument,  likewise,  attending 
upon  success  was  then  considerable ;  and  to  a  poor  and 
ambitious  man,  the  temptation  at  once  of  profit  and 
honour,  waa  irresistible.  He  had  formed  an  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  principal  performers — more  particularly 
Barry,  Woodward,  Shuter,  Quick,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yates,  at  whose  house  he  was  a  frequent  visiter ;  and  a 
favourable  moment  seemed  only  wanting  to  try  his 
powers  in  this  new,  though  precarious  department  c^ 
writing.  That  he  was  revolving  this  project  in  the  pre- 
vious March,  seems  probable  from  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  mentioned  by  Bosweli,  though  no  hint 
appears  to  have  been  dropped  at  the  moment  of  bis 
purpose. 

« I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Goldsmith,  «  you  don't 
go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no  more 
concern  about  a  new  play  than  if  you  had  never  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  stage."  •<  Why,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "  our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not  care 
for  the' child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man  does  not  care  for 
the  young  man's  prostitute."  <*Nay,  sir,"  rejoined 
€k>ldsmith,  «  but  your  muse  was  not  a  prostitute."  '*  Sir, 
I  do  not  think  she  was,"  returned  Johnson  ;  and  some 
further  observations  ensued,  Goldsmith  insisting  **  they 
bad  a  claim  upon  him,"  and  the  moralist  maintaining  he 
had  done  enough. 

When  preparing  the  outline  of  his  play,  he  undertook, 
in  September,  one  of  those  compilations  for  the  book- 
sellers, which,  requiring  little  time,  and  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  taste,  for  its  arrangement,  he  familiarly  termed 
^  building  a  book."  This  was  a  duodecimo  volume— 
«( Poems  for  Young  Ladies.  In  Three  Parts :  Devotional, 
Moral,  and  Entertaining.  The  whole  being  a  collection 
of  the  best  pieces  in  our  language."  The  first  announce- 
ment took  place  early  in  October,  although  not  published 
for  two  months  afterward  ;  and  to  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments were  affixed  the  following  lines,  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  rather  as  the  recommendation  of 
the  bookseller,  than  the  product  of  Goklsmith's  muse : 

«  External  graces  all  decay. 

Their  power  is  quickly  past, 
A  weil*formed  mind  extends  their  sway, 

And  bids  each  beauty  lasL" 

The  devotional  part  contains  Boyce's  Deity ;  the  morn- 
ing Hymn  of  Adam,  from  Paradise  Lost ;  Pope's  Mes- 
siah and  Universal  Prayer;  the  first  and  third  of  the 
Night  Thoughts ;  three  Hymns  of  Addison ;  and  the 
first  book  of  Ogilvie's  Day  of  Judgment.  The  Moral ; 
his  own  ballad  of  Edwin  and  Angelina ;  three  Fables  of 
Moore ;  the  story  of  Lavinia,  from  the  Seasons ;  Advice 

to  a  Lady,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  N (Nugent)  ;  Fairy 

Tale  and  Night  Piece  on  Death,  by  Pamell.  The  En- 
tertaining division  has  the  parting  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache, from  the  Iliad ;  the  Death  of  Dido,  from  the 
^neid ;  the  stories  of  Narcissus,  and  of  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone,  from  Ovid  ;  Baucis  and  Philemon,  by  Swift ; 
Teribezus  and  Ariana,  by  Glover;  Marriage,  by  Dr. 
Cotton  ;  the  Fan,  by  Gay;  a  Winter  Piece,  by  Philips; 
two  short  pieces,  by  Waller ;  CoUins's  Oriental  Eclogues, 
and  Addison's  Letter  from  Italy. 

For  this  selection,  which  is  unobjectionable,  and  to 
wbieh  he  gave  a  preface,  but  in  the  first  instance  not  his 
name,  credit  ia  claimed.  «  Care  has  been  taken  to  select 
not  only  such  pieces  as  innocence  may  read  without  a 
blush,  but  sucik  as  will  even  tend  to  strengthen  that 
innocence.  In  this  little  work,  a  lady  may  find  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure,  while  she  is  at  the  same  time  learning 
the  duties  of  life ;  and  while  she  couru  only  entertain- 
ment, be  deceived  into  wisdom." 

By  a  memorandum  in  theposMsaion  of  thewriter^the 
aum  obtained  for  it,  from  Payne,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
was  ten  guineas-— enough,  perhaps,  as  literature  was 
then  rewarded,  for  the  labour.  But,  as  compilations  de- 
rive their  chief  credit  from  the  editor,  bit  name  in  the 


title-page  would  have  been  worth  double  that  aum  to  the 
publiaher,  who  bad  additional  interest  in  its  success,  fh>m 
having  brought  out,  in  the  preceding  May,  Fordyce's 
Sermons  to  Young  Women,  tlie  success  of  which  work, 
as  the  preface  avows,  gave  Inrth  to  the  compilation.  A 
third  edition,  according  to  the  title-page,  was  printed  in 
1770,  by  a  different  publisher,  where  bis  name  appears 
at  length,  probably  without  bis  sanction :  **  By  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, Author  of  the  Traveller." 

Shortly  after  its  publication,  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Hoole,  the  well  known  translator  of  Tasse  and  Ariosto, 
who  carried  with  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  poet,  his  son, 
now  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoole,  of  Poplar,  who,  though 
then  very  young,  perfectly  remembers  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview.  Gh>ldsmith  being  in  good  humour, 
and  willing,  as  usual,  to  court  intimacy  with  juvenile 
visiters,  after  a  playful  and  bantering  address  and  aome 
jocular  admonitions,  presented  him  with  this  little  volume 
of  poems — which  waa  long  retained  as  a  memorial  of 
the  giver.  His  face,  person,  and  manner,  in  consequence 
of  being  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Hoole, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  survivor,  although 
time  has  swept  from  memory  nearly  all  that  personal 
anecdote  which  cotemporariea  supply,  and  of  which  he 
once  heard  much. 

One  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  Goldsmith,  is  still 
retained  by  this  gentleman.  The  former  having  been 
taken  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoole,  to  accompany  them  to 
a  dinner  party,  proved,  as  usual,  dilatory  in  dressing,  and 
to' make  up  for  the  delay,  the  coachman  was  ordered  to 
drive  £EMt  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  rapidity  of  pace, 
and  had  been  speaking  of  Goldsmith,  whom  they  expect- 
ed to  meet,  put  his  head  out  of  one  of  the  windows  to 
see  they  were  going  right,  and  rubbing  his  bands  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction,  exclaimed,  «  This  man  drives  fast 
and  well :  were  Goldsmith  here  now,  he  would  tell  us 
be  could  do  better." 

Another  anecdote,  of  about  this  period,  indicative  of 
his  habitual  attention  to  children,  is  stated  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  llie  first  instructress 
of  that  gentleman  in  the  rudiments  of  letters,  a  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  used  to  relate,  that  when  little  more  than  a 
child,  she  resided  in  a  house  where  Goldsmith  occasion- 
ally visited ;  and  on  bis  entrance,  on  one  oocaaioD,  he 
found  her  reading  one  of  his  volumes,  it  is  believed  the 
poems  for  young  ladies.  Patting  her  on  the  head,  and 
applauding  her  occupation,  he  said  she  should  have  some- 
thing  more  when  that  was  finished,  and  soon  afterwards 
sent  a  present  of  one  of  bis  own  poems. 

Whatever  credit  accrued  from  the  preceding  compila- 
tion, waa  lost  by  another  of  a  similar  kind,  in  two 
volumes,  which  appeared  in  April,  1767,  with  his  name 
aflixed :  ^  The  Beauties  of  English  Psesy.  Selected  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith." 

In  this  were  inconsiderately  included  two  indelicate 
tales  of  Prior,  unfit  for  the  class  of  readers 'for  whom 
the  volumes  were  intended — an  indiscretion  so  obvious, 
that  many,  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  his  judgment, 
fancied  they  had  been  introduced  by  mbtake,  though, 
from  the  introductory  remarks,  such  appears  not  to  have 
been  the  case.  In  extenuation  of  his  fault,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  opinion  probably 
influenced  him,  maintained  that  Prior  might  be  read  by 
the  modest  and  the  delicate.  The  error  however  proved 
a  bar  to  the  complete  success  of  the  work,  though  other- 
wise comprising  many  of  the  shorter  and  more  beautiful 
pieces  of  sur  poetry. 

In  the  first  volume,  are  the  Rape  of  the  Lockf  the 
Hermit  (by  Pamell,)  II  Penseroso,  L'Allegro,  Gray^s 
Elegy,  London  (by  Johnson,)  The  School- mistress, 
Cooper's  Hill,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  Epistle  to  Lord  Dorset, 
by  Philips,  Addison's  Letter  from  Italy,  Odes  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day,  by  Dryden  and  Pops,  The  Shepherd's  Week, 
MacFIecknoe,  Swift's  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  On  the  Use 
of  Riches,  Sixth  Canto  of  the  Dispensary,  Oriental  Ec- 
logues, Splendid  Shilling,  Pipe  of  Tobacco. 

In  the  second,  we  find  Night  Piece  on  Death  and 
Fairy  Tales  (by  Pamell,)  Palemon  and  Lavinia,  The 
Bastard,  The  Poet  and  his  Patron,  The  Wolf,  Sheep, 
and  Lamb,  The  Female  Seducers,  Epistles  to  a  Lady  (by 
Mr.  Nugent,  already  mentioned,)  Hans  Carvel,  The 
Ladle,  Baucb  and  Philemon,  On  the  Death  of  Addison, 
and  Colin  and  Lucy  (by  Tickell,)  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land (by  Smollett,)  On  the  Death  of  Cromwell  (by  Wal- 
ler,) Phoebus  and  Daphne,  Night  Thoughts,  first  and 
second,  with  the  First  Satire  (by  Young,)  Pastoral  Bal- 
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1ad«  (by  Shen^totie^)  Pbsbe  (by  Dr.  Byrom,)  Song  by 
Ranker  £lBuy  on  Poetry  (by  ihc  Buko  of  Buckinghani,) 
CudoTiui  tmd  VaocsBft,  anil  Atmaf  or  Ibe  Progress  of  the 
Mind* 

Two  bundred  pounds  were  said  to  be  the  price  of  thb 
compildUOD,  and  tbe  use  of  bis  nafne  in  the  tltle-pagQi  to 
Gdfilnj  tbe  publiaber — on  ejaggeraiion  which,  ihough 
not  circulated  by  himsetf,  h«  took  no  painSf  as  in  otbcr 
inisUnces  of  reputed  Lai^e  auma,  to  contradict.  A  more 
itioderata  estimate  makes  it  fifty  pouuda ;  for,  eiceptuig 
a  preface  and  a  few  rein  arks  prefixed  to  each  piece,  tbe 
T^maindcr  bceame  an  exercise  of  crition]  taste,  wbich,  no 
doubti  like  other  qnalitiea  of  authorship,  daserrcs  its 
reward.  When  tbe  magnitude  of  the  aum  was  mcn- 
tianed,  his  usual  r«pJy  in  aubetunce  was  ■  ■<  Why^  sir,  it 
may  seom  large ;  but  then  a  man  may  be  many  years 
working  in  obscurity,  before  bU  taste  and  reputation  are 
lixed,  or  estimated,  and  then  he  in,  as  in  othi^r  profQS' 
ejons,  only  paid  for  hts  pravioQa  labours." 

Shortly  before  tbia^  he  had  t^en  occupied  on  another 
compilation  of  a  graver  and  more  naeful  description,  in- 
tended, however,  for  tbe  ^me  class  of  readers.  From 
poeLiy  to  matter  of  fact,  the  transition,  ae  appears  by  the 
fciilowing  acknowLedgment,  waa  sufficiently  rapid  ; 

"  Received,  from  Mr.  Nevtbery,  five  guineas,  for  writ^ 
ing  a  short  English  Gracnm&r* 

'^Oliteb  GouiBjriTa, 

"  December  38,  1766" 

Another  memorandum,  soon  afterward,  in  the  same 
liapera,  e^hibila  him  «*  borrower  of  a  small  sum. 

"  Doctor  Gotilsmitbr  Dr. 
"To  Cash  lent,  Jsjiuary  6,  1767,         -         £1      1     0" 

A  third  account  of  tbe  same  publisher,  at  thia  time, 
ia  the  restatement  of  a  few  of  the  an  ma  paid  for  works 
already  mentioned,  with  an  iottmation  not  aeemingty 
verified  by  aubacquent  papers,  that  a  settlement  had  token 
place  abort ly  before* 

"J.N. 

To  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

WHting  Natural  PhiLosophyj         -  -      £63  0  0 

The  Traveller,                    -         -         -  21  0  0 

The  Translation  of  PhiJostypby     -  -         20  0  0 

Correcting  4  vols,  Brookeu's,     -         -  21  0  0 

Preface  to  the  Hbtory  of  the  World,  -           3  3  0 

Preface  to  Wiseman's  Grammar,        *  9  S  0 

The  lati  M^tttement  wa»  the  Wih  a/  Octebtr,  l7Se. 

Query — Whether  the  money  had  at  the  Society 

waa £4     i     0 

Paid  for  Copy  of  the  Essays,  *  £10  10     0'* 

In  A  pril,  1 7€  7,  came  o  ut  from  Ne wbe  ry ,  a  nd  passed  to  a 
aecond  edition^  **A  Voyage  round  the  Wojld  in  bis  Ma- 
jcaty'a  3hip  the  Dolphin,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Cem*^ 
modore  Byron."  In  this,  Goldsmith  was  suppoted  (by 
Mr.  Engliab)  to  have  bad  a  share,  either  by  revising,  or 
putting  it  into  some  degree  of  shape  for  tbe  literary  mar* 
ket,  from  blotted  loose  sheets  having  been  a^n  in  bis 
rooms  :  but,  perusal  of  the  work  renders  this  improbable, 
as  the  style  and  descriptions  bear  no  tracer  of  hie  skill. 
Tbe  name  of  the  author,  though  aaid  to  be  an  officer  of 
the  ship,  was  suppressed — and  an  cjiaggc rated  account 
«f  ihc  size  of  the  people  of  Patagonia  occfidoning  eome 
ridicule  in  the  newsptipcrs,  and  ultimately  a  dental  from 
tbe  officers  that  it  came  from  any  of  their  number,  the 
publisher  replied  In  a  long  advertit^ement,  reasserting  bis 
original  statement.  Goldsmith,  though  he  may  have 
contributed  little,  if  any,  asMetance  to  tbe  writer,  at  least 
knew  him,  as  appears  by  a  passage  in  Animated  Nature, 
when  speaking  of  the  various  races  of  men, 

"  The  last  voyager  wo  have  had,  that  baa  Ecen  this 
cnomioua  mce,  la  CommodorD  Byron.  I  have  talked 
with  the  person  whu  first  gav^e  the  relation  of  that  voy* 
age,  and  v^bo  waa  carpenter  of  the  commodore^s  ehip : 
he  waa  a  senBible,  iinderjitanding  man,  and  I  belicTc  eic- 
tremely  faith fuU  By  bim,  therefore,  I  «as  assured,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  of  tbe  truth  of  his  relation  ; 
and  ibis  account  has  since  been  confirmed  by  one  or  two 
publicationa — in  all  of  whicbj  the  particulars  are  pretty 
nearly  the  eanie.^'* 

His  name  being  now  considered,  among  booksellers,  a 
kind  of  pasfiport  to  public  favour,  wma  at  this  lime  used 


Animated  Nature,  voL  iL  p*26l.  8to.  Lond,  IT74, 


to  aid  tbe  aale  of  a  re-iarae  of  BlaiDville's  Travels,  which 
drew  forth  a  variety  of  remarks  in  the  daily. journals,* 
where,  however,  an  error  which  he  fell  into,  was  treated 
with  conaideratioD.  It  appeared  they  bad  been  published 
several  years  before,  withoat  success — and  ibe  proprie- 
(offs,  desirooa  of  trying  the  public  taste  again,  in  the  form 
of  weekly  numbers,  attached  a  recommendation  by  Gold- 
smiCb,  to  the  advertiaements,  seeming  to  speak  of  it  as 
coming  oat  then  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  artifice  aaed, 
it  appears  be  was  ignorant  His  reply,  frankly  acknow- 
ledging the  mistake,  appeaii  in  the  letter  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  vindicating  the  originality  of  Edwin  and 
Angelina. 

The  interview,  in  the  early  part  of  thia  year,  of  Dr. 
Johnson  with  the  king,  in  the  library  of  Buckingham 
bouse,  occaaioned  much  convenation  in  literary  circles ; 
aud  when  Johnson  was  solicited  to  repeat  the  particulars 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  Groldsmith,  we  are  told,  waa 
observed  to  be  silent  and  inattentive. 

Boswoii  attributes  this,  in  his  usual  way,  to  envy  and 
chagrin  at  the  honour  conferred  on  a  brother  author — 
but  adds,  in  something  of  a  better  spirit,  *•  At  length  the 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character  prevailed. 
He  sprung  from  the  80&,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and  in  a 
kind  of  flutter  from  imagining  himself  in  the  situation 
which  he  had  just  been  hearing  described,  exclaimed — 
'  Well,  yon  acquitted  yourself  in  this  conversation  betp 
ter  than  I  should  have  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed 
and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it.'  " 

This  very  natural  and  true  picture  of  his  diffidence,  to 
which  there  are  several  allusiona  in  his  writings,  was 
nevertheless  conjoined  with  perfect  conaciousneas  of  de- 
sert. Modeaiy,  and  justifiable  pride,  are  not  always  so 
widely  separated  as  they  seem :  both  may  be  tenants  of 
tbe  same  breast  The  contrast  of  his  own  situation^ 
poor,  and,  as  he  considered,  neglected,  and  with  that  of 
his  friend,  enjoying  not  only  the  bounty,  but  the  con- 
versation of  bia  sovereign — may  have  given  birth  te  a 
momentary  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  just  as  Johnson  is 
supposed  to  have  felt,  although  disclaiming  the  feeling, 
in  a  Latin  sentence,  on  first  viewing  Burke's  handsome 
residence,  at  Baconsfield,  **  ^on  eqvidem  invideo  /  miror 
magi^J*  It  would  be  harsh  to  designate  the  emotions  of 
either,  on  the  success  of  their  friends,  by  the  term  envy. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Goldsmith  for  hia  apparent  inat- 
tentinn — that  he  feared  Johnson  had  relinquished  the 
design  of  furnishing  a  prologue  to  his  play — may  have 
been  true :  it  is  certain  he  had  made  a  requeat  aome  time 
before,  and  while  in  expectation  of  a  favour  from  him, 
was  not  likely  to  evince  in  his  presence,  discourtesy  or 
envy. 

That  his  fits  of  abstraction  were  neither  unusual  nor 
slight,  we  have  ample  evidence.  The  following  remark- 
able instance,  whidi  occurred  some  time  afterward,  was 
related  to  Dr.  Percy,  with  some  humour,  by  the  Ducheas 
of  Northumberland. 

During  one  of  the  annual  excarsiona  of  this  noble 

*  Besides  other  letters,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
St  James's  Chronicle,  May  12—14,  1767: 

<*  Sir, — In  this  age  of  literary  curiosity,  not  content 
with  tbe  real  merit  of  authora,  living  or  dead,  or  with 
auch  compilations  as  they  can  pass  upon  the  eager  pub^ 
lie  even  without  any  author's  name  at  all,  our  publishers 
have  recourse  to  a  new  artifice-^borrowing  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  person  eminent  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  after  first  imposing  on  him. 

"  This  must  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  new  edition 
of  Blainville's  Travels,  now  publishing  in  weekly  num- 
bers :  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  made  to  say,  in  recommendation 
of  it — *  I  am  told,  they  are  now  first  translated  from  the 
author's  MS.  in  the  French  language,  which  has  never 
yet  been  published.'  Allow  me,  by  your  means,  to  in- 
form the  doctor,  that  I  have  read  a  printed  translation  of 
them,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  made  about  that  time ; 
and  that  the  truth  is,  the  republishers  have  now  first 
drawn  out  of  an  old  warehouse,  a  number  of  copies 
thrust  there  for  want  of  a  quick  aale.  I  mean  not  to 
disparage  Mr.  Blainville's  work ;  but  hope  yon  will  join 
with  me  in  this  sacrifice  to  truth — as  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  Dr.  Goldsmith  to  sufitsr  him  to  authorise  so 
pitiful  an  artifice.  I  am,  air,  yours,  dtc 

"D.  H." 

Another  correspondent,  a  Mr.  Tumbull,  likewise 
writes  on  the  subject  of  the  error  committed  by  the  **  in- 
genioua  Dr.  Goldamith." 


family  to  Bath,  they  occupied  a  bouse  on  one  of  tKi 
parades,  next  door  to  Jjord  Clare,  with  whom  Goldsamli 
was  on  a  visit  Whilst  preparing,  one  morning,  to  til 
down  to  breakfast,  the  duke  aud  duchess  were  surprised 
by  the  entrance  of  the  poet,  who  was  well  known  to  inth, 
into  (be  dining-room,  when  he  flung  hioitelf  on  i  m)^ 
in  a  manner  the  most  unconcerned.  Suspecting  mbm 
mistake,  though  too  well  bred  (o  hint  at  tbe  visit  beisg 
unexpected,  they  entered  into  conversation  on  the  topb 
of  the  place,  desirous  of  displaying  as  Uttle  embsm» 
ment  as  their  visiter,  until  breakfast  being  served  Dp,tbeT 
requested  him  to  sUy  and  partake  of  it.  Tbe  invitation 
dissipated  his  revery.  He  declared,  be  tboogbt  be  imi 
been  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Lord  Nugent,  and,  b 
much  confusion,  hastily  withdrew ;  but  not  until  tbft 
had  good-naturedly  exacted  a  promise  that  be  should  gii« 
them  hia  company  to  dinner. 

He  had  been  now  resident  for  a  considerable  tioie  n 
tbe  Temple,  a  favourite  abode  then,  as  it  tppcan,  of 
several  men  of  letters — among  whom  were  Princis,  the 
translator  of  Horace,  Fawkes,  already  mentioned,  Bid- 
erstaflfe,  Kelly,  Woty,  Elphinston  (author  of  a  forgooa 
poem  on  education,)  and  Dr.  A  me,  who,  by  bis  pfofi* 
ciency  in  a  aister  art,  and  as  author  of.  a  drsma,  "Tbi 
Guardian  Outwitted,"  claimed  affinity  with  poets.  Tk 
first  apartntents  of  Goldsmith  were  on  the  librtry  aar. 
case,  now  pulled  down,  and  on  the  site  of  which  aaodi 
No.  2,  Garden  court — being  then  an  inmate  with  tbe  bnder 
of  the  society,  named  Je£&.  Afterwards,  be  reoofedto 
the  King's  Bench  walk.  No  record  of  his  oooupstioDiQ 
either  place  exists  in  the  books  of  the  society,  and  tke 
rooms,  therefore,  were  doubtless  rented  fromiprinie 
owner. 

Here  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  ptTini 
around  the  room  with  that  eamestnesa  characteristic  d 
nearnnghted  persons.  Goldsmith's  pride  took  tbe  ihra, 
suspecting  the  motive  to  be  to  observe  whatever  wu  de> 
fective  in  elegance  or  in  comfort,  and  be  inunedtitel)r 
said,  **  I  ahall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  tbne." 
The  moralist  gently  rebuked  this  ambition,  bj  pTing 
him  a  moat  flattering  compliment,  implying  that  i  uaa 
of  his  reputation  need  care  little  for  external  dtttictioBi 
"  Nay,  sir,  never  mind  that ; « JVtl  te-qumwoeritextn!* 
Such  was  the  conviction  and  practice  of  Johnson  hio- 
self:  for  Miss  Rejrnolds  tells  ua,  though  perfaapiwitii 
some  little  exaggeration,  that  previous  to  the  graot  of 
his  pension,  he  was  liable  to  be  mistaken,  in  drea  it 
least,  for  a  beggarman. 

The  final  remove  of  Goldsmith  took  placsnotloBf 
afterward,  to  the  second  floor,  not  the  first,  as  Biibop 
Percy  erroneously  states,  of  No.  2,  Brkk  court  Hii 
rooms  were  on  the  right  hand,  aacending  tbe  stairtii»- 
consiating  of  three  apartments,  sufficiently  aiiy  n^ 
pleasant— where  the  views  towards  tbe  gardens  lopfificd 
bim  with  an  observation,  given  in  Animated  Natore,  !•• 
specting  the  natural  history  of  rooks:  **I  have  ofteo 
amused  myself  with  observing  their  plan  of  policj,fraB 
my  window  in  tbe  Temple,  that  looks  upon  a  gro^ 
where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  tbeat]r. 
At  the  commencement  of  spring,  tbe  rookefji  ^^ 
during  the  continuance  of  winter,  seemed  to  have  besi 
deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  liiuw 
soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  mora  ne- 
quented ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the  bustle  and  bony  A 
business  will  be  fairly  commenced." 

These  chambers  were  likewise  private  property;  w 
bis  name  therefore  appears  no  where  as  tenant  to  tbe 
members  of  thb  urn  or  court  By  means  of  adfiMsj 
from  booksellers  and  from  private  friends,  be  fonu^ 
them  in  an  expensive  manner — to  the  amount,  it  ii«*i 
though  this  no  doubt  included  either  tbe  P""**f^* 
lease  of  the  rooms,  of  four  hundred  pounds-sn  fanfirB- 
dence  which,  added  to  an  increasing  turn  for  exp^ 
involved  him  in  difficulties  be  never  sonnoonted, »w» 
said  to  have  embittered  Uie  last  hours  of  his  Ufa.  Abort 
twenty  years  after  bis  death,  they  became  the  scene  rf* 
tragical  adventure,  by  a  Miss  Broderick  »hooUng  »j"' 
Eddington,  wiUi  whom  she  bad  formeriy  1«T*^'^°V™; 
took  this  desperate  means  of  punishing  his  ^^^f^^ 
Among  the  fiiends  who  assisted  him  with  ^J^, 
money,  was  Mr.  Edmund  Bott,  a  barrirter,  ""T^ 
work  on  the  Poor  Laws— said  to  be  revised  » "^"^ 
and  arrangement  by  Goldsmith,  and  ^^^^^r'^^ 
witii  additions,  by  the  venerable  Chairman  f/  "*  *^ 
dlesex  Quarter  Seaisons,  who  had  also  some  shgbt  ta^ 
ledge  of  the  poet    Mr.  Bott  Uted  in  ths  oppfl«to««» 
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on  the  tame  'floor,  enjoyed  much  of  his  legard,  was  a 
frequent  companion  in  amusement,  and,  at  the  death  of 
the  latter,  became,  as  his  chief  creditor,  the  possessor  of 
bis  papers.  Below  Goldsmith,  on  the  first  floor,  and 
"where  some  of  his  works  are  said  to  have  been  written, 
^as  Sir  William  Blackstone.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Children,  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Royai 
Society,  who  occasionally  amused  his  friends  with  details 
of  the  visiters  and  parties,  sometimes  neither  very  early 
nor  regular,  of  the  sociable  poet. 

One  of  the  persons  resident  in  the  Temple,  admitted 
to  considerable  intimacy  with  him,  was  Mr.  William 
Cooke,  a  barrister,  known  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on 
dramatic  genius,  and  of  a  poem,  from  the  title  of  which 
he  was  frequently  termed  **  Conversation  Cooke."  He 
had  arrived,  about  this  time,  from  Ireland,  to  pass  the 
customary  term  in  an  Inn  of  Court  in  London,  recom- 
mended to  Goldsmith  by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  of 
Cork.  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre — social  in  his  habits ; 
und  settling  in  the  English  metropolis,  became  known 
among  its  dubs  and  societies,  as  more  devoted  to  letters 
than  io  law.  He  related  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
poet,  from  persona]  knowledge,  sufficiently  marking  his 
fiimplicity  and  general  benevolence  of  conduct 

To  this  gentleman,  while  yet  but  a  stranger  in  town, 
and  his  supplies  occasionally  short.  Goldsmith  had  more 
than  ODce  offered  the  use  of  his  purse,  which  Cooke  at 
length  accepted,  the  temptation  of  an  evening  at  Mary- 
lebone,  or  Ranelagh  Gardens,  with  several  companions, 
being  irresistible ;  although  at  the  moment  destitute  of 
necessary  funds  for  the  occasion.  On  applying  to  the 
poet,  however,  he  was  told  very  seriously,  and  no  doubt 
truly,  that  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  possession.  This 
being  considered  an  evasion,  something  like  a  reproach 
escaped  the  applicant,  that  he  regretted  having  made  such 
m,  request,  where,  notwithstanding  voluntary  offers  of 
assistance,  there  existed  so  little  disposition  to  afibrd  it. 
Nettled  by  the  remark.  Goldsmith,  as  evidence  of  his  de- 
sire to  oblige,  borrowed  the  money.  In  the  mean  time, 
Cooke,  provided  from  another  quarter,  had  locked  his 
chambers,  and  proceeded  to  his  amusement,  but  return- 
ing at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  found  a  difficulty 
in  opening  the  door,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
arise  from  the  sum  he  had  requested,  in  silver,  being 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  thrust  underneath.  On  being 
thanked  for  this  proof  of  sincerity  on  the  following  day, 
but  told  that  the  money  might  as  readily  have  fallen  into 
Atrange  hands  as  of  him  for  whom  it  was  meant,  he 
characteristically  replied,  **  In  troth,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
did  not  think  of  thau" 

This  story  was  corroborated  to  the  writer  by  the  late 
Richard  Sbarpe,  Esq.,  to  whom  Mr.  Cooke  told  it  more 
than  once. 

On  another  occasion,  entering  a  co£Bse-house  near 
Temple  Bar,  hungry  and  fatigued  from  a  journey,  and 
oidering  supper,  it  was  no  sooner  brought  in  than,  by  a 
jocular  scheme,  promptly  but  quietly  devised  by  several 
of  his  acquaintance  present,  such  significant  looks  and 
gestures  were  displayed  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
something  was  wrong ;  and,  on  pressing  for  an  explana- 
tion, the  dish  was  pronounced  to  have  an  unsavoury 
odour,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  seeming  gravity  of  the  decision,  it  was  sent  away ; 
while  a  hint  to  the  waiter  from  the  party  practising  the 
jest,  silenced  his  replies  to  the  reproaches  of  the  disap- 
pointed guest,  who,  by  several  other  tricks  dexterously 
played  off,  was  compelled  to  wait  to  a  late  hour  for  hb 
repast 

To  these  may  be  added  another  of  later  date,  known 
also  to  a  cotemporary  still  living,  who  was  then  an  oc- 
casional visiter  at  the  house  where  it  occurred. 

The  poet  belonged  to  a  card  club  that  assembled  at 
the  Devil  tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  and,  having  dined 
on  the  day  of  its  meeting  with  Daviea,  the  bookseller, 
in  Covent  Garden,  took  a  hackney  coach  te  his  evening 
destination,  paying  the  driver  by  mistake  with  a  guinea, 
instead  of  a  shilling.  Discovering  the  blunder  when  in 
the  room,  he  mentioned  it  to  thoee  present  with  the  re- 
mark, that,  as  there  was  little  honesty  among  such  per- 
sons, he  had  no  expectation  of  recovering  it  On  the 
next  evening  of  meeting,  while  full  of  good  humour  and 
hilarity,  he  was  summoned  by  a  message  down  stairs, 
when  a  person,  seemingly  a  coachman,  aAer  a  plausible 
excuse  itr  not  discovering  and  rectifying  the  error  at  the 
moment,  begged  to  return  the  guinea,  which,  no  doubt, 
btd  bten  nniotentiontUy  giv^n  him  the  preceding  week. 


The  doctor,  delighted  with  the  occurrence,  returned  to 
the  company,  extolling  such  an  unusual  instance  of  ho- 
nesty, and  proposing  some  token  of  reward ;  « for  in 
truth,"  he  added,  '*  the  honest  man  deserves  it"  A 
small  sum  was  raised,  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
coachman,  and  dismissed  him.  But  some  one  desiring 
to  see  the  returned  guinea,  it  was  discovered,  as  may  be 
anticipated,  to  be  a  counterfeit,  when  an  explosion  of 
mirth  succeeded,  which  so  disconcerted  him  that  an 
early  opportunity  was  taken  of  quitting  the  house.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  scene  was  got  up  in 
the  spirit  of  tavern  waggery,  a  man  being  employed  by 
the  company  to  personate  the  coachman. 

The  same  good  nature,  unwilling  to  return  a  negative 
to  any  request,  and  even  his  professional  character  of 
author,  though  so  rarely  the  owner  of  wealth,  subjected 
him  to  deceptions  of  a  graver  kind,  from  persons  pro- 
fessing the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Among  these  was  a  foreigner,  at  this  time  in  London, 
countenanced  by  the  Bavarian  ambassador  and  others, 
under  the  name  of  Colonel  Chevalier  de  Champigny, 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  history  of  England  in 
French,  partly  translated  and  partly  original,  to  be  com- 
piised  in  fifteen  volumes,  at  the  price  of  seven  guineas 
and  a  half,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  roll  of  names  in 
his  subscription  list,  which  was  frequently  advertised  in 
1766,  comprised  crowned  heads,  ambassadors,  and  many 
other  persons  of  rank.  Among  these  Goldsmith  was 
solicited  to  be  one ;  the  honour  of  participating  in  the 
patronage  bestowed  by  such  persons  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted; and  although  long  familiar  with  the  tricks  of 
adventurers  in  subscriptions,  he  paid  the  whole  of  the 
money  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  he  had  not  another 
guinea  at  his  disposal. 

Another  daim  upon  his  scanty  resources  occurred, 
some  time  afterward,  by  the  arrival  in  London  of  his 
nephew,  Mr.  William  Hodson,  the  son  of  his  elder  sis- 
ter, whese  spirit  displayed  something  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  family. 

He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Gold- 
smith, and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  February, 
1762.  Participating  in  some  irregularities  here  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  term,  and  unwilling  to  encounter 
parental  reproach,  or  as  some  relatives  assert,  desirous, 
like  his  uncle  Oliver,  of  seeing  the  world,  he  set  out, 
without  intimating  his  design  to  any  one,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  London,  and  for  a  time  acted  there  as  his  amanu- 
ensis. Becoming  tired  of  this  occupation,  he  wished  to 
go  abroad,  but  the  means  were  wanting ;  and,  having  no 
taste  to  follow  the  example  of  his  uncle,  by  traveling 
the  continent  of  Europe  on  foot,  another  project  was 
adopted  of  securing  a  still  wider  sphere  of  observation, 
without  the  necessity  of  incurring  expense.  While  in 
Dublin  he  had  attended  anatomical  lectures,  induced  by 
curiosity  or  desire  to  follow  the  profession  of  physic, 
though  the  paternal  estate  was  sufficient,  in  those  days 
and  on  the  borders  of  Connaught,  to  keep  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman (and  Irish  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  no  taste 
for  steady  industry)  from  the  exercise  of  profesaonal 
occupation.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  now 
turned  to  account ;  he  emiMirked  in  a  medical  capacity 
in  an  Indiaman,  miade  a  voyage  to  China,  and,  by  his 
own  account,  was  fortunate  enough,  while  the  ship  re- 
mained in  that  country,  to  cure  the  child  of  an  opulent 
Chinese  of  a  dangerous  complaint,  for  which,  among 
other  proofs  of  gratitude,  he  received  a  present  of  a  small 
dinner  service  ojf  porcelain,  part  of  which  was  shown  to 
the  writer  in  the  family  of  one  of  hb  descendants.  A 
more  curious  circumstance,  the  troth  of  which  is  attested 
by  his  daughter  and  others,  occurred  on  his  retura  to 
Londen.  Having  formerly  incurred  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion to  one  of  his  college  friends,  a  Mr.  Cowan,  member 
of  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  it  was 
reclaimed  on  their  meeting  in  England ;  but  Hodson, 
being  at  the  moment  without  money,  ofiered  in  discharge 
of  the  debt  a  lottery  ticket,  which  was  accepted.  To  the 
surprise  of  both  parties,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
original  holder,  it  turned  up  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  No  portion  of  this  large  sum  was,  it  is  said, 
given  him,  neither  did  it  materially  benefit  the  receiver, 
who,  having  spent  part  of  it  in  a  county  election,  lost 
his  life  afterwaids  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  one  of 
the  lakes  in  Ireland. 

It  is  believed  he  made  a  second  if  not  a  third  voyage 
to  India,  being  for  a  few  years  found  occasionally  resi- 
dent in  London,  where  probably  he  practised  profes- 


sionally, as  Mr.  Cradodc  states,  in  his  memonv,  that 
Oliver  some  time  before  his  death  had  a  nephew,  an 
apothecary,  residing  in  Newman  street  This  seems  so 
fiur  correct,  that,  in  the  tailor's  account  book  for  1770 
and  1773,  more  than  fifty  pounds,  charged  to  Mr.  Hod- 
son, "  of  No.  41,  Newman  street,"  were  afterwards  pnt 
down  to  the  account  of  his  nncle,  who,  by  the  same 
memorandum,  seems  to  have  made  himself  accountable 
for  apparel  supplied  to  others.  Succeeding  some  years 
afterwards  to  the  pateraal  estate,  he  led  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  his  medical  skill  being  frequently 
called  into  gratuitous  exercise  hy  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry ;  occasionslly  for  health  or  amusement  he  made 
excursions  to  Portugal ;  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Miss 
Longworth,  of  Creggan,  in  Westmeath,  by  whom  he 
left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  again  to 
Miss  Isdell,  a  distant  relative,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters. 

Mr.  Hodson  received  credit  for  the  possession  of 
talents,  and  appears  to  have  exerelsed  them  occasionally 
in  poetry. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

NegotiaUon  with  Garrick— Historical  writiog— Mr.  Roscb— 
Good-natured  man— Hugh  Kelly— Country  excursions— Dr. 
Glover. 

In  the  spring  of  1767,  his  play,  to  the  completion  of 
which  some  anxious  months  had  been  devoted,  was 
finished ;  but  the  greater  diflkulty  remained  to  utroduco 
it  to  the  stage. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  writers  of  lively  imaginatioo 
and  versatile  powers  who  have  not,  at  some  period  of 
their  lives,  wished  to  write  for  the  theatre,  influenced  by 
the  variety  of  excitements  which  commonly  attend  its 
representations.  A  successful  dramatist,  if  shora  of 
some  former  honours  in  our  own  days,  still  occupies  a 
large  space  in  the  public  eye,  his  reputation  spreads 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  writar,  and  his 
name,  which  is  frequently  bandied  with  a  fiimiliarity  im- 
plying regard,  forms  a  passport  to  the  favour  of  that 
large  clan  of  society  who,  in  a  great  metropolis,  find  in 
the  amusementa  of  the  theatre  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  life.  He  identifies  himself  not  merely  with  the  lite- 
rature, but  with  the  enjoymenta  of  the  people;  with  one 
of  the  most  social,  and  certainly  not  least  inteUectoal, 
of  their  recreations.  Like  the  orator,  he  has  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  witnessing  his  own  triumphs ;  of  seeing,  in 
the  plaudits,  tears,  or  smiles,  of  delighted  spectators,  the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  own  powers.  The  author  of 
a  good  book  hears  of  his  success,  but  the  writer  of  a 
good  play  may  night  af\er  night  witness  it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discouragementa  are  of  a  se> 
nous  description ;  so  great  as  to  cause  wonder  how  such 
as  possess  reputation  in  another  department  of  writing, 
can  commit  it  to  the  caprice  of  managers,  actors,  and 
audiences ;  and  the  risks  they  must  necessarily  run  have 
kept  many  proud  or  sensitive  minds,  not  otherwise  in- 
disposed to  dramatic  compositbn,  from  trusting  their 
labours  to  the  stage.  The  composition  of  a  good  play, 
we  know,  is  no  ordinary  effort  of  mind ;  its  requisites 
of  plot,  incident,  character,  and  dialogue,  their  combina- 
tions and  developments,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
whole,  require  genius  of  a  high  and  varied  order.  When 
the  piece  is  completed,  intarest  is  commonly  necessary 
to  secure  ita  representation.  Friends  for  this  purpose 
are  to  be  sought,  especially  hy  such  as  are  poor  and  un- 
known. The  private  judgment  of  the  manager  may  he 
unfavourable,  or  the  actors  dissatisfied  with  their  parta ; 
alterations  are  suggested,  in  order  to  satisfy  caprice  or 
unreasonable  pretension,  which  sometimes  have  the 
effod  either  of  obscuring  the  author's  original  design, 
or  impairing  his  sense.  The  delay  of  months  or  seasons 
in  bringing  it  forward,  even  when  all  other  obstacles  are 
surmounted ;  the  annoyance  of  being  brought  forward 
at  a  Ute  or  unfavourable  period  of  the  season;  the 
chance  of  being  finally  rejected 'by  the  audience,  of^en 
as  capricious  and  uncertain  as  either  manager  or  per^ 
foroMrs,  but  from  whom  there  ties  no  appeal ;  the  con- 
sequent extinction  of  sll  hopes  of  fame  or  profit,  the 
annoyance  of  having  taxed  his  ingenuity  in  vain,  and 
the  mortification,  if  not  ridicule,  consequent  upon  ill 
success^-these  form  very  solid  reasons  for  men  of  high 
reach  of  mind  frequently  declining  to  write  for  the 
stage. 
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PRIOR'S  UFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 


All  thoee  obftades  were  very  weU  known  to  GoM- 
•mitb;  bat  some  he  fiincied  might  be  obviated  by  hU 
reputation,  and  others  by  personal  knowledge  of  theatri- 
cal persons.  It  serves  to  heighten  oar  dislike  to  embark 
labour  and  genius  in  such  a  calling*  to  know  that,  how- 
ever popular  as  a  poet,  though  fiuniliar  with  the  tastes 
of  the  town,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  manager  of 
at  least  one  of  the  theatres,  besides  being  introduced  by 
friends  of  influence  and  celebrity  to  another,  he  was 
fated  to  experience  them  all. 

His  first  interview  with  Garrick,  some  years  before, 
led,  as  may  be  supposed,'  to  no  further  intercourse,  but 
his  interests  rendering  such  an  acquaintance  now  de- 
sirable, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  a  letter  still  in  exists 
ence,  appears  to  have  brought  them  together.  Gold- 
smith wished  to  have  the  manager's  opinion  of  bis  play ; 
the  latter  at  the  first  glance  is  said  to  have  approved  it, 
but,  in  his  usual  manner,  took  care  not  to  express  him- 
self so  frankly  as  to  be  unable  to  retreat  from  any  rash 
inferences  of  the  author  of  receiving  it  for  representa- 
tion. This  habitual  indecision  gave  rise  to  frequent 
charges  against  him  of  insincerity  by  the  dramatisU  of 
the  day  ;  Murphy  and  Bickerstafie  were  sometimes  loud 
in  his  condemnation ;  and  Goldsmith  heard  enough  to 
believe  that  less  was  to  be  expected  from  the  civilities  of 
the  manager,  than  from  what  he  believed  his  own  repu- 
tation, and  the  influence  of  literary  friends.  From  the 
first,  therefore,  without  wholly  disregarding  Drury  Lane, 
it  is  certain  he  contemplated  Covent  Garden  theatre  as 
more  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  hb  views.  ^ 

That  no  reasonable  precaution  should  be  neglected  in 
case  of  being  refused  at  one  house,  it  was  however  sub- 
mitted to  Garrick  in  form  for  his  stage,  and  the  result 
turned  out  as  had  been  antidpated.  He  at  first  hesitated 
to  give  so  decided  an  opinion  to  the  author  as  to  his 
firiends,  for  Reynolds  and  Johnson  were  soon  told  it 
would  not  succeed  in  representation.  In  one  of  the  in- 
terviews succeeding  this  communication  of  his  senti- 
ments, Garrick,  after  some  discussion,  finally  offered  to 
submit  the  piece  to  Mr.  Whitehead,  which  Goldsmith 
thought  proper  to  decline,  believing  that  its  condemna- 
tion was  already  resolved  upon  in  that  quarter ;  another 
person  of  no  critical  or  dramatic  note  was  then  named, 
at  which  the  poet  exhibited  some  warmth,  influenced  by 
'  an  impression  that  the  friends  of  the  manager  had  been 
canvassed  for  unfavourable  opinions  of  his  play.  In 
this  temper  they  parted,  when  in  a  few  weeks  Garrick, 
who  had  proceeded  to  his  native  city,  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  makes  the  withdrawal  of  the  piece 
rather  the  act  of  the  author  than  direct  rejection  on  his 
part.  Traces  of  wounded  feeling  are  obvious  in  the  dis- 
appointed author ;  but  we  must  fairly  attribute  them  as 
much  to  the  vexations  occasioned  by  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment as  to  the  offended  pride  of  authorship ;  for,  by 
several  notes  written  about  this  time,  which  have  been 
seen  by  the  writer,  he  was  urgently  in  want  of  money. 
The  conviction,  therefore,  that  at  least  one  channel  of 
probable  relief  was  closed  against  him,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains his  dissatisfaction. 

«  London,  July  20,  1767. 

«  Sir, — ^A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Beard  renewed  his  claim 
to  the  piece  which  I  had  written  for  his  stage,  and  had, 
as  a  friend,  submitted  to  your  perusaL  As  I  found  you 
had  very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  I  complied 
with  his  desire,  thinking  it  wrong  to  Uke  up  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friends  with  such  petty  concerns  as  mine,  or 
to  load  your  good  nature  by  a  compliance  rather  with 
their  requests  than  my  merits.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  you  should  think  me  warm  at  our  last  meeting ; 
your  judgment  certainly  ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a 
matter  which  must,  in  some  measure,  concern  your  own 
credit  and  interest.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  differ  with  you  on  this  or  any  other  account,  but 
am,  with  an  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  with  a 
very  real  esteem,  sir, 

«  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Oliter  Goldskith.'' 
•«  To  David  Garriek,  Esq.,  at  Litchfleld." 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  promptly  returned : — 

« lAtef^eld,  Jultf  26,  1767. 

€t  sWy — I  was  at  Birmingham  when  your  letter  came 

to  this  place,  or  I  should  have  answered  and  thanked 

you  for  it  immediately.    I  was  indeed  much  hurt  that 

your  warmth  at  our  last  meeting  mistook  my  sincere  and 


friendly  attention  to  your  play  for  the  remains  of  a  for- 
mer misunderstanding,  which  I  had  as  much  forgot  as  if 
it  never  had  existed.  What  I  said  to  yon  at  my  own 
house  I  now  repeat,  that  I  felt  more  pain  in  giving  my 
sentiments  than  you  possibly  would  in  receiving  them. 
It  has  been  the  business,  and  ever  will  be,  of  my  life,  to 
Hve  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of  genius,  and  I  know 
that  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his 
previous  friendly  disposition  towards  me,  as  I  shall  be 
glad  of  every  future  opportunity  to  convince  him  how 
much  I  am 

**  His  obedient  servant  and  well-wisher, 

"D.  Gaebick." 

The  play  was  therefore  withdrawn,  to  try  its  fortune 
at  Covent  Garden. 

A  memorandum  of  Newbery,  about  this  time,  points 
to  compilations  in  which  Goldsmith  appears  to  have 
been  engaged,  though  after  diligent  search  no  trace  of 
these  works,  or  more  certain  information  on  the  matter, 
has  been  gained.  By  this,  it  appears  that  the  promissory 
note  of  1763  remained  still  unpaid. 

"  1764,  Oct  29. 

l^r.  Goldsmith  on  account  of 

English  Lives           -  £8  8  0 

Taylor's  Worics           -  0  12  0 

1765.  Sept.  12th.  For  halfthe  copy  of  Essays  10  10  0 

1767.  July  13th.  For  BritUh  Empire     -  -  10  0  0 

Promissory  note,  Oct  nth,  1768.  48  1  6 

Ditto  July  7tb,  1767         -         -  10  0  0 

£87...11...6" 

Part  of  the  summer  (1767)  he  resided  at  Islington, 
occupying  apartments,  as  traditionary  accounts  state,  in 
the  old  turret  of  Canonbury  house,  in  which  it  appears 
several  literary  men,  publishers  and  printers,  his  friend 
Newbery  for  one,  had  at  various  times  fixed  their  abode. 
Here  he  had  as  visiters,  or  resident  acquaintance,  besides 
others  whose  names  are  forgotten,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rider, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sellon,  known  for  eccentricity  and  absence 
of  mind,  and  who  in  consequence  became  the  subject  of 
many  jocular  tricks,  Beaufort,  editor  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  Woty,  Huddleston  Wynne,  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  publisher,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Baker,  printers.  The  Crown  tavern,  in  the  lower 
road,  formed  the  scene  of  many  of  their  social  dinners, 
and  Goldsmith,  according  to  accounts  furnished  by  sur- 
viving relatives  of  some  of  these  parties,  was  not  the 
least  convivial. 

It  was  stated  by  Isaac  Reed,  and  by  Seward,  the  friend 
of  Johnson  and  the  Tbrales,  and  author  of  some  vo- 
lumes of  anecdotesj  that  in  this  year  he  attempted  to 
secure  some  more  certain  provision  than  literature  afford- 
ed, by  becoming  a  candidate  for  theGresham  lectureship 
on  civil  law,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Mace. 
No  trace  of  his  application  with  this  view  is  extant,  as 
appears  by  reference  to  the  proper  authority.  He  found, 
perhaps,  on  enquiry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  secretaryship 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  private  influence,  which  com- 
monly determines  such  appointments,  rendered  the 
chance  of  success  small,  and  therefore  decided  him  not 
to  risk  a  repulse  by  the  ballot.  Genius  is  too  often  but 
a  secondary  recommendation  to  fill  such  situations  in 
England  ;  interest  is  commonly  the  first ;  and,  by  some 
unhappy  mischance,  we  rarely  find  genius  and  interest 
in  conjunction. 

Such  hours  as  he  deemed  unfavourable  to  composi- 
tion in  works  of  genius,  were  occupied  by  productions 
of  less  original  character,  the  materials  for  which  were 
at  hand,  and  required  only  his  taste,  to  string  skilfully 
together.  He  had  thus,  as  constant  labour  was  neces- 
sary, at  least  the  pleasure  of  variety.  History  at  this 
period  fixed  his  attention,  more  no  doubt  as  a  source  of 
profit  than  of  fame.  The  subject  is  indeed  one  which, 
whenever  treated  by  a  writer  of  talent,  may  earn  both, 
as  he  saw  in  the  instances  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Smollett ;  and,  having  already,  in  the  Letters  of  a  No- 
bleman to  his  Son,  tried  his  hand  with  success,  he  was  led 
to  think  there  was  still  room  for  another  labourer  in  the 
same  field.  No  rivalry  was  intended  by  what  he  had 
undertaken,  as  his  plan  differed  materially  from  theirs. 

He  appears  to  have  thought  that  history,  as  it  is  usually 
treated,  tells  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  tell,  and  much 
more  than  is  true.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Dr.  John- 
son, the  one  a  practical  statesman,  and  the  other  an 


acute  and  profound  philosopher,  were  of  the  noe 
opinion.  Yet,  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  com 
duct  of  preceding  ages  and  individuals,  we  leaa  to  t^c 
desire  of  fulness  of  informaGon  as  the  greit  ioQn>i  of 
wisdom  to  ourselves;  and,  indeed,  in  every  great eowr. 
gency,  connected  with  the  political  or  social  condition  of 
jnen,  the  only  safe  guide  to  follow.  We  feel  oot  only 
that  nothing  should  be  concealed  on  such  an  occttioQ, 
but  that  nothing  should  be  left  untold  that  can  lead  (o 
the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  we  are  not  afraid  so  much  of 
tediousness  as  uncertainty  ;  not  of  the  accumQiatioa  of 
evidence,  but  of  its  scantiness.  We  can  freqaently  mn 
speculations  concerning  motives,  conceiving  we  may  be- 
lieve them  or  not,  as  we  think  proper,  and  knowing  thai 
at  best  they  are  matters  of  opinion  ;  but  we  cannot  mV 
mit  to  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  even  minate 
facts.  On  the  number  and  importance  of  tbew  chieHj 
depend  our  deductions ;  and  many  such  must  lie  omitted 
in  short  and  unskilful  histories.  From  thia  caiueve 
are  disposed  rather  to  have  our  patience  taxed  with  de- 
tails than  run  the  risk  of  being  left  unacquainted  wkb 
circumstances,  sometimes  apparently  trifling,  nhkli 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  springs  of  human  on- 
duct 

Readers  of  a  different  description,  however,  leqan 
likewise  to  have  their  tastes  consulted ;  and  for  these  k 
began  about  this  time,  by  an  agreement  with  Tbonn 
Davies,  the  bookseller  so  of\en  mentioned  by  Bosneil, 
and  afterwards  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  to  write  tlu 
Roman  History.  It  was  to  be  completed  within  two 
years,  or  less  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  and  the  sua 
to  be  paid  was  250  guineas. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  1768,  a  Mr.RoMb, 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  died  in  London  about  179S, 
dined  with  him  at  bis  chambers  in  the  Temple,— utto- 
duced  by  letters  from  Ireland.  Several  particulars  of 
this  interview  he  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  me- 
mory, repeated  with  much  interest  to  his  friends;  hot, 
being  a  commercial  not  a  literary  roan,  not  with  tkit 
fulness  which  they,  or  he  himself,  as  he  said,  coold  ban 
wished.  From  one  of  the  persons  thus  favonred,  viu 
heard  him  describe  this  evening,  on  more  than  one  ocei- 
sion,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  chief  topics  of  convemtion 
has  been  gleaned. 

Two  other  persons  beside  the  host  and  thia  gentle- 
man, formed  the  party  ;  one  a  Mr.  Higgioa,  unconnected 
with  literature,  the  other,  whose  name  wae  forgotteo,  u 
author,  though  of  no  note.  The  dinner  waa  of  lo  ex- 
pensive description.  During  a  portion  of  the  ereoiog, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  literary  topica,  and  thi 
visiter  remembered  a  very  animated  comparison  draws 
by  the  poet,  between  Sbakspeare  and  Milton,  ceonrii^ 
the  latter  most  sharply  for  all  his  writings,  except  hii 
poetry.  Otway,  he  considered  the  greatest  dranntie 
genius  which  England  had  produced  after  Sbabpetn. 
Farquhar,  he  said,  was  truer  to  nature,  and  possessed  ihi 
spirit  of  genuine  comedy  in  a  superior  degree  to  aoj 
other  modem  writer ;  because  people  weie  rarely  « 
witty  in  their  dialogue  as  Congreve  makes  them,  wheren, 
they  frequently  displayed  that  life,  spiiit,  and  vincitj, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Farquhar,  though  nnhappilT 
he  was  often  coarse  and  licentious,  as  much  from  w 
taste  of  the  age  as  probably  from  being  leas  accostomd 
to  good  society  than  his  cotemporaries.  Several  other 
popular  writers  passed  under  review,  the  particaUn  of 
which  are  forgotten.  Thomson's  poetry  he  approj*)? 
there  were  many  natural  pictures  and  dcscriptioni  in  ij 
but  involved  in  an  unnecettsary  parade  of  words.  To 
Sbenstone,  Mason,  Gray,  and  other  roocJcra  writers  h 
gave  a  very  qualified  degree  of  admiration. 

Having  indulged  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  bei| 
length,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  burst  into  a  fit  of  Ui«h- 
ter,  and  addressing  the  litorary  gentlemen  present  saio- 
«  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  friend  BosweUbinB? 
the  courage  to  venture  upon  poetry!  Nsy  ^fj 
the  lines ;"  and  a  newspaper  was  produced  from  *»» 
he  recited  several  verses  with  a  mock  solemnity  ™  ■** 
ner  productive  of  no  little  amusement  to  his  *^^^ 
adding  a  running  commentary  as  he  proceeded  cootm 
in  a  ludicrous  or  satirical  strain.  Mr.  Roach  reiaeBj 
bercd  that  the  piece  began  with  «*  Scotland !"  "Ay,  »y. 
said  he,  "  Scotland  is  ever  the  burden  of  a  Scotsmtf 
song."  '*  Why,"  he  resumed,  **how  simple  the  m 
must  be  to  write  such  lines,  and  call  them  poetiy  -  am 
then  to  advertise  them  in  the  newspapers ss bw onnvj 
a  formal  letter  to  the  printer !    What  weie  Iw  "WW 
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AboQt  to  let  bim  expose  himself!'*  Here  he  read  the 
letter,  and,  after  some  htimorous  animadversions,  remarked 
tiut  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  **  either  very  angry  or  veiy 
viity  with  Boswetl's  verses."  The  evening,  which  had 
passed  very  plea^ntly,  terminated  by  the  party  adjourn- 
»ie  to  the  theatre. 

The  lines  so  fruitful  of  mirth  to  Goldsmith,  of  which 

the  name  could  not  be  remembered  by  the  relater  of  the 

anecdote,  have  since  been  discovered  by  the  writer  in  a 

newspaper  of  the  day ;  and  with  the  introductory  letter 

are  subjoined  for  the  information  of  the  reader.*     It  is  a 

prologue  on   the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre. 

Johnson,  as  Bosweli  remembered,  had   acquired  great 

reputation  by  a  similar  composition  for  Drury  Lane,  and 

there  was  something  of  characteristic  presumption,  or 

love  of  imitation,  in  attempting  to  follow  in  ihe  track  of 

his  great  master;  he  mistook  his  powers  indeed  in  ven- 

taring  on  verse.     Whether  Johnson  ridiculed  the  lines 

does  not  appear,  but  Boswell  seems  to  have  l)een  willing 

lo  forget  them.     What  he  would  have  submitted  to  from 

him,  would  have  been  resented  coming  from  Goldsmith ; 

and  the  opinion  of  his  verses  by  the  latter,  prone  at  all 

times  to  speak  his  sentiments  freely,  probably  reached 

his    ears  and  had  its  effect  in  producing  distaste  toward 

the  critic 

IMssensions  arising  among  tbe  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre  which  produced  harassing  appeals  to 
coaits  of  law,  retarded  the  appearance  of  his  comedy 
more  than  two  months  beyond  tbe  period  originally  in- 
tended, namely  November,  1767 ;  and  at  one  time,  by 
the  account  of  the  author,  almost  made  it  the  innocent 
▼ictim  of  their  squabbles  by  threatening  postponement 
till  th8  following  season.  These  quarrels  being  at  length 
appeased  for  a  time,  the  " Good-natured  Man'*  was  pro- 
duced on  Friday  the  29th  January,  1768.  A  few  pre- 
liminary though  modest  announcements,  then  customary 
in  the  newspapers,  hinted  the  fact  to  the  friends  of  the 
writer  f n  the  following  terms : — **  Those  ladies  and  gen- 


•  (Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  12,  1768.) 

«  To  the  Printer, 

••  Sir, — ^I  observed  in  your  paper  lately  a  very  incor- 
rect copy  of  tbe  Prologue  which  was  spoken  at  the 
opening  of  our  Theatre  Royal.  As  I  know  you  are  al- 
ways ready  to  oblige  your  old  correspondents,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  a  genuine 
copy.  I  am,  sir, 

<*  Tour  humble  servant, 
«J.  B.** 

**  J*rmlogMey  at  the  opening'  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
JEUUnburght  laritten  by  Jameo  Boowell,  JStf.  Spoken 
hy  Mr.  Hoto. 

**  Scotland,  for  learning  and  for  arms  renown'd 
Tn  ancient  annals,  is  with  lustre  crownM ; 
And  still  she  shares  whate'er  the  world  can  yield 
Of  lettered  fame,  or  glory  in  the  field ; 
Tn  every  distant  clime  Great  Britain  knows. 
The  Thistle  springs  promiscuous  with  tbe  Rose. 

<•  While  in  all  points  with  other  lands  she  vied. 
The  stage  alone  to  Scotland  was  denied ; 
Mistaken  zeal,  in  times  of  darkness  bred, 
O'er  the  best  minds  its  gloomy  vapour  spread ; 
Taste  and  Religion  were  supposed  at  strife, 
And  'twas  a  sin — to  view  this  glass  of  life ! 
When  the  muse  ventured  the  ungracious  task, 
To  play  elusive  with  unlicensed  mask. 
Mirth  was  restrain*d  by  statutory  awe. 
And  tragic  genius  fear'd  the  scourge  of  law, 
Illastrious  heroes  arrant  vagrants  secm'd. 
And  gentlest  nymphs  were  sturdy  beggars  deem'd. 

«  This  night,  loved  George's  nee  enlightened  age 
Bids  royal  favour  shield  the  Scotish  stage, 
His  royal  favour  every  bosom  cheers. 
The  Drama  now  with  dignity  appears. 
Hard  is  my  fatd,  if  mormurings  there  be. 
Because  the  Favour  b  announced  by  me, 

><  Anxious,  alarmed,  and  awed  by  every  firown, 
May  I  entreat  the  candour  of  the  Town  1 
Tou  see  me  here  by  no  unworthy  art ; 
My  all  I  venture — where  I  *ve  fix'd  my  heart 
Fondly  ambitious  of  an  honest  fame. 
My  humble  hopes  your  kind  indulgence  claim. 
I  wish  to  hold  no  right  but  by  your  choice ; 
rU  riflk  my  Patent  on  the  Public  yode.** 


tlemen  who  have  taken  places  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Covent  Garden  for  the  new  comedy  of  The  Good-natured 
Many  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  it  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  to-morrow  evening." 

Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  promise,  furnished  the  Pro- 
logue, several  of  his  acquaintance  attended  to  give  it 
their  support,  and  the  performers  were  not  remiss  in 
their  exertions.  The  play,  notwithstanding  these  aids, 
met  with  less  warmth  of  applause  than  most  of  his 
friends  anticipated ;  the  taste  of  the  town  had  become 
sentimental ;  and  the  scene  of  the  baili£b  in  the  opening 
of  the  third  act,  appeared  so  broad  in  its  humour  as  to 
keep  the  fate  of  the  piece  some  time  in  suspense ;  nor 
was  its  safety  fully  assured  till  that  scene  in  the  fourth 
act,  where  Shuter  in  the  character  of  Croaker  read  the 
supposed  incendiary  letter. 

On  the  second  night  of  representation>  Monday  the 
first  of  Febiuary,  there  being  no  intermediate  perform- 
ance, this  scene  was  retrenched  ;  other  slight  alterations 
made  in  the  interval  rendered  the  audience  more  favour- 
ably disposed,  and  by  these  means  it  ran  ten  nights  in 
succession,  the  fifth  being  by  command  of  their  majesties. 
On  the  20lh  March  it  was  selected  by  Shuter  for  his 
benefit,  when  the  author,  grateful  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  comedian,  presented  him  with  ten  guineas, 
a  not  unfrequent  instance  of  geiierosity  when  perhaps 
suffering  from  want  of  the  sum  he  gave  away.  No 
sufiicient  hold  on  public  favour  had  however  been  se- 
cured by  the  play  to  call  for  its  farther  repetition  during 
the  season,  nor,  though  occasionally  performed,  has  it 
ever  been  considered  what  is  theatrically  termed  a  stock 
piece ;  when  repeated  at  intervals  and  for  benefits,  the 
scene  of  the  bailifis  was  successfully  revived.  The  fasti- 
diousness of  the  audience  on  this  point  excites  some 
surprise  at  the  present  day,  when  similar  characters  are 
introduced  to  the  stage  not  only  without  objection  as 
objects  open  to  the  comic  muse,  but  with  great  effect : 
so  dangerous  is  it  sometimes,  though  so  honourable,  for 
genius  to  start  into  an  untrodden  track. 

Tbe  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  were  advertised  as  appropriated  to 
the  author,  a  convenient  hint  to  such  as  felt  disposed  to 
advance  his  interests  by  their  attendance.  The  profits  it 
is  supposed  did  not  exceed  £350  or  £400 ;  a  sum  less 
than  that  assigned  by  rumojur,  though,  comparing  it  with 
other  receipts  of  the  theatre  about  the  same  period,  and 
the  expenses,  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

Copyright  however  was  then  of  considerable  value  to 
a  dramatist ;  a  good  reception  at  the  theatre  promised 
corresponding  advantages  from  the  press,  but  at  present 
this  source  of  emolument  is  said  to  be  unproductive. 
The  play  was  published  on  the  5th  February ;  on  the 
following  day  a  memorandum  still  in  existence  shows- 
that,  through  the  medium  of  a  Mr.  Geeve,  he  drew  for 
£50  upon  Griffin  the  publisher,  wh^  advertisements 
implied  considerable  public  attention  to  the  piece ;  one 
of  these  exhibiting  the  rapidity  of  sale  pn  such  occasions 
may  be  transcribed.  **  The  first  large  impression  of  the 
new  comedy  of  the  Good-natured  Man,  written  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  being  sold  off  on  Saturday  last  (the  6th,  the 
day  after  publication),  a  new  edition  will  be  published 
this  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock;  when  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  that  were  then  disappointed  of  their  books 
may  be  supplied  by  W.  Griffin,  in  Catherine  street  in 
the  Strand."  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  a  fourth 
edition  appeared,  as  the  advertisement  states,  **  By  Mr. 
Groldsmith ;"  it  is  therefore  probable  he  profited  to  some 
amount  through  this  channel. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  not  received  with  all  the 
ardour  satisfactory  to  sanguine  expectation,  it  could  not 
be  considered  a  failure,  though  such  appears  to  have  been 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  author.  His  mor- 
tification on  the  first  night  of  its  appearance  was  not  only 
extreme,  but  the  efibrts  made  to  conceal  his  feelings  be- 
fore others  at  the  moment  were  scarcely  less  painful. 
All  this  he  afterwards  confessed  with  a  candour  exhibit- 
ing his  characteristic  want  of  reserve,  while  the  little 
credit  gained  by  the  acknowledgment  firom  at  least  one 
of  his  auditors,  shows  that  in  justice  to  ourselves  such 
confessions  should  be  rarely  made.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
had  been  in  his  company  the  evening  on  which  the  play 
was  performed,  and  witnessed  his  distress,  heard  thd 
avowal  of  that  distress  with  surprise  at  the  chaplain's 
table  at  St.  James's  Palace,  when  both  weie  dining  with 
Dr.  Percy,  and  censured  it  as  silly,  saying  that  "  no 
man  should  be  expected  to  sympathise  with  the  sorrows 


of  vanity,"  a  harsher  remark  than  the  matter  deserved. 
Most  dramatic  writers  would  have  felt  as  acutely  as 
Goldsmith,  though  few  might  so  unreservedly  have 
avowed  it ;  afler  all,  however,  there  was  something  of 
moral  courage  in  the  disclosure;  the  matter  was  then 
over,  and  his  reputation  could  withstand  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  what,  with  an  author,  is  scarcely  a  weakness. 

Returning  home  one  day  from  dining  at  the  chaplain's 
table,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi  who  tells  the  story,  *<  he  (Johnson) 
told  me  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  given  a  very  comical  and 
unnecessarily  exact  recital  there  of  his  own  feelings  when 
his  play  was  hissed ;  telling  the  company  how  he  went 
to  the  Literary  Club  at  night"  (it  wUl  be  remembered 
that  the  representation  took  place  on  Friday,)  "  and 
chatted  gaily  among  his  friends  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened amiss ;  that  to  impress  still  more  forcibly  with  an 
idea  of  hb  magnanimity,  he  even  sung  his  favourite  song 
about  *an  old  voman  totted  in  a  blanket  oeventeen 
times  at  high  as  the  moon  ;'  but  <  all  this  while  I  was 
suffering  horrid  tortures,'  said  he,  <and  verily  believa 
that  if  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have 
strangled  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  but  I 
made  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ;  and  so 
they  never  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all 
imaged  to  themselves  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  when 
all  were  gone  except  Johnson,  here  I  burst  out  a  crying^ 
and  even  aworo  that  I  would  never  write  again.'  •  All 
which,  doctor,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  amazed  at  his  odd 
frankness,  <  I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between  you  ai>d 
me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  said  any  thing 
about  it  for  the  world.' " 

The  merit  of  this  comedy,  in  the  judgment  of  persons 
the  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  is  superior  to  its 
success  at  the  moment,  or  since.  But  there  seems  to 
exist  a  law  of  the  English  stage,  become  from  frequency 
almost  irreversible,  that  what  has  once  been  rejected,  or 
coolly  received,  is  never  again  to  be  taken  into  public 
favour,  though  that  decree,  we  are  assured  from  the  ma- 
terials that  go  to  make  up  an  audience,  must  often  be 
the  result  of  the  caprice,  or  humour  of  the  moment. 
There  is  however  no  appeal ;  critics  may  question  the 
justice,  but  there  is  no  disputing  the  tastes,  of  the  mul- 
titude. And  as  a  dramatic  author  writes  for  the  express 
gratification  of  these  tastes,  if  he  fails,  he  can  scarcely 
condenm,  however  he  may  lament  the  decision  of  his 
judges. 

Examined  in  the  closet  as  a  dramatic  composition,  it 
will  not  be  found  deficient  in  the  usual  sources  of  inte- 
rest, plot,  business,  humour,  and  charact^ ;  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  latter,  he  says  in  the  preface,  having  been  his , 
principal  aim.  We  have  therefore  three  which  seem  in ' 
great  measure  new  to  the  stage;  Lofty,  who  promises 
favours  to  his  friends  from  his  alleged  intimacy  with  the 
great  of  whom  he  knows  nothing ;  Croaker,  always  an- 
ticipating evil  from  trifling  occurrences,  yet  selfish  and 
arbitrary,  a  character  borrowed  from  that  of  Suspiriiis  in 
the  Rambler ;  and  Honey  wood,  drawn  in  the  extreme  of 
inconsiderate  and  almost  insipid  good*nature,  who  is  in- 
capable of  giving  a  negative  to  an  application  from  his 
friends,  whether  it  be  for  his  mistress  or  his  money ;  and 
in  many  of  whoee  characteristics  Goldsmith  is  supposed 
to  have  had  his  own  peculiarities  in  view.  Burke  ap- 
plauded the  play  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  time,  and  took 
some  interest  in  iu  success.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  «<  The 
Good-natured  Man  "  was  the  best  comedy  that  had  ap- 
peared since  the  "Provoked  Husband;"  while  "False 
Delicacy,"  the  rival  and  more  successful  performance  at 
Drury  Lane,  be  considered  devoid  of  character. 

"  False  Delicacy,"  so  extolled  at  the  moment,  though 
long  since  forgotten  by  readers  as  well  as  play-goers, 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  23d  of  January,  nearly 
a  week  before  the  play  of  Goldsmith  at  the  other  house. 
So  great  was  the  applause  as  to  cause  Garrick  nearly  to 
break  through  a  regulation  announced  only  that  morning 
in  the  journals,  that  "  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre  intend  for  the  future  not  to  mn  any  new  piece 
nine  nights  successively,  but  to  perform  other  pieces  oc- 
casionally that  they  may  give  a  greater  variety  of  enter- 
tainmenU  to  the  public."  Whether  doubu  of  success 
were  implied  by  this  announcement  does  not  appear,  but 
a  reception  so  unequivocal  decided  him  to  run  it  eight 
nights  in  succession,  thus  keeping  just  within  the  line  of 
his  engagement,  and  he  repeated  it  not  unfrequently 
during  the  season.  When  published  it  had  equal  suc- 
cess, if  we  are  to  believe  the  following  announcement. 
"The  new  comedy,  called  'False  Delicacy,'  published 
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yesterday  monuDg,  wai  so  rapidly  bought,  that  the  pro- 
prietors had  sold  the  first  impressioD  of  three  thoosand 
copies  before  two  o'clock."  It  passed  to  a  fourth  edition 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  and  ten  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  the  season ;  a  public  break&st  was  given  to  the 
author,  at  the  Chapter  Cofiee-house;  and  a  piece  of 
plate,  value  twenty  pounds,  presented  to  him  by  the 
publishers. 

Two  comedies  appearing  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
at  the  t^o  houses,  of  professedly  opposite  styles  and 
merits,  necessarily  invoWed  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  the 
authors;  and  the  continual  discussions  to  which  they 
gave  rise  when  theatrical  affairs  were  of  general  interest, 
their  publication  within  three  days  of  each  other,  their 
progress  step  by  step  through  the  press,  a  fourth  ^ition 
of  each  being  called  for  about  the  same  time,  produced  at 
length  something  like  jealousy.  Rumour  insinuated  that 
the  Good-natured  Man  had  been  seen  by  Kelly,  while  in 
the  hands  of  Oarrick  or  some  of  his  friends ;  and  that 
hints  from  its  situations  and  sentiments  had  been  taken 
to  improve  his  own  piece.  For  this  charge  there  seems 
nOb  foundation,  excepting  the  slight  coincidence  of  the 
offer  of  Miss  Marchmont  in  False  Delicacy  to  surrender 
her  lover,  be  supposed  dmilar  to  Honeywood's  design  of 
surrendering  his  mistress. 

The  report  however  increased  the  unpleasant  feelings 
arising  between  the  parties.  Goldsmith  was  induced  to 
speak  freely  of  his  opponent's  play,  by  the  remarks  and 
flattery  of  several  of  the  lower  order  of  writers,  who  sur- 
rounded and  preyed  upon  him ;  men  who  too  often,  when 
their  own  attacks  fail  upon  a  work  of  genius,  take  de- 
light in  making  greater  wits  assail  each  other.  Kelly  is 
said  to  have  retaliateil.  When  they  met,  however,  on 
one  occasion  behind  the  scenes  of  Covent  Garden,  Gold- 
smith thought  it  necessary  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
success  of  his  play,  to  which  (he  other,  who  was  well  aware 
of  bis  opinion,  replied  with  sufficient  spirit  and  readiness 
— *<  If  I  thought  you  sincere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  I  should 
thank  you."  Thenceforward  their  intercourse,  which  had 
assumed  some  degree  of  intimacy,  ceased ;  it  had  com- 
menced at  Newbery's  about  1766,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
story,  that  Goldsmith  once  entertained  the  design  of 
marrying  the  sister  of  Kelly's  wife,  a  rumour  for  which 
the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  knew  her,  informed  the 
writer  there  was  no  foundation.  After  the  quarrel,  Kelly 
was  commonly  numbered  among  the  anonymous  assail- 
ants of  the  poet,  of  whom  there  were  always  many  in 
the  newspapers ;  an  assertion  never  proved  against  him, 
and  probably,  from  the  emotion,  much  to  his  credit, 
evinced  at  Uie  funeral  of  his  dramatic  opponent  which 
Jie  attended,  untrue ;  yet  even  this  tribute  of  tears,  shed 
over  the  grave  of  a  former  friend,  became  a  handle  for 
abuse  In  some  lines,  of  which  the  following  are  a  suffi- 
cient specimen. 

«  Hence  K . . . .  y ,  who  years  without  honour  or  shame, 
Had  been  sticking  his  bodkin*  in  Oliver's  fame, 
Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  thb  to  inherit 
His  genius,  his  learning,  simplicity,  spirit ; 
Now  sets  every  feature  to  weep  o'er  his  fate. 
And  acts  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state,"  &c. 

Hugh  Kelly  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  there  are 
several  in  the  history  of  letters,  who,  starting  into  life 
under  serious  disadvantages,  found  nothing  in  his  pro- 
gress through  it,  but  his  own  industry  to  help  him  on  his 
way,  and  who,  unable  to  attain  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  genius,  received  little  credit  for  the  talents  he  really 
possessed,  or  the  difficulties  he  overcame,.  Bom  in  Ire- 
land, in  an  humble  station  of  life,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
stay-maker,  but  feeling  his  mind  superior  to  his  occupa- 
tion, he  transferred  himself  to  London  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Here  he  experienced  much  of  that  distress 
which  awaits  the  poor  and  unfriended  ;  from  occasional 
employment  in  his  trade  he  became  a  writer  in  an  attor- 
ney's office,  then  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers, afterwards  an  editor,  and  finally  appeared  as  an 
original  writer  in  essays  called  the  **  Babbler,"  the  **  His- 
tory of  Louisa  Mildmay,"  and  «  Thespis,"  a  poem,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Rosciad  of  Churchill.  False  Delicacy 
was  his  first  comedy,  followed  by  a  Word  to  the  Wise, 
Clementina,  a  tragedy,  the  School  for  Wives,  Romance  of 
an  Hour,  and  the  Man  of  Reason.  He  had  entered  him- 
self of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
had  some  chance  of  succeeding  in  this  new  career,  when 

*  In  allusion  to  his  original  calling  of  stay-maker. 


disease,  contracted  by  the  sedentary  habits  inseparable 
from  Kterature,  terminated  an  industrious  and  inoffensive 
if  not  meritorious  life. 

Circumstances  made  it  a  kind  of  fashion  to  depreciate 
Kelly,  while  alive— 'for  no  reason  that  can  be  discovered, 
excepting  the  original  sins  of  poverty,  and  the  calling 
to  which  he  had  been  brought  up— the  latter  furnishing 
a  handle  for  the  wit  of  such  as  assailed  him.  The 
learned  treated  him  lightly,  from  the  limited  nature  of 
his  acquirements;  though  this  defect  he  remedied  in  part 
by  sedulous  study.  Men  of  the  first  genius  denied  his 
claims  to  equality.  Inferior  writers  questioned  his  su- 
periority, and  could  at  least  abuse  what  they  failed  to 
equal ;  for,  with  this  class,  the  supposed  use  of  his  power 
as  editor  of  periodical  works  kept  him  in  continual  con- 
flict And,  having  written  largely  in  support  of  the 
ministers,  those  who  disliked  their  politics  thought  it 
necessary  to  condemn  his  plays,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
patriotism.  Between  parties  so  unfriendly  or  hostile, 
there  was  little  hope  of  meeting  an  unbiased  judgment, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  received  it.  His  po- 
litical wtitings  were  shrewd  and  sensible,  and,  from  the 
anger  excited  in  opponents,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
their  effect ;  his  dramatic  pieces  much  above  mediocrity, 
and  commonly  successful ;  his  essays,  though  destitute 
of  the  depth  of  Johnson  or  the  humour  of  Goldsmith, 
touch  upon  manners  very  agreeably.  His  novel  is  still 
perused ;  and  Thespis,  if  inferior  to  Churchill's  satire, 
is  not  without  pungency  and  power.  All  these,  and 
others  not  avowed,  were  written  amid  the  cares  of  pro- 
viding for  a  young  &mily  wholly  dependent  on  his  pen 
for  support.  His  life  was  therefore  laborious,  and  his 
morals,  it  is  said,  blameless ;  and,  if  we  decline  placing 
him  in  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  day,  we 
cannot  withhold  the  praise  of  variety  and  ingenuity. 

The  disagreement  of  Kelly  and  Groldsmith  became  a 
source  of  amusement  to  several  who  had  assisted  to 
foment  it.  Among  others,  to  Kenrick,  who  at  once  en- 
vied and  aimed  to  be  a  competitor  of  both.  He  had 
lately  produced  a  comedy,  called  the  Widowed  Wife, 
with  indiffiirent  credit  The  greater  applause  bestowed 
on  the  productions  of  his  rivals,  followed  within  a  few 
weeks  by  the  success  of  Bickerstaffe's  opera  of  Lionel 
and  Clarissa,  and  Murphy's  tragedy  of  Z^nobia,  which 
seemed  to  throw  the  three  depattments  of  the  drama  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  Irish  writers,  excited  his 
spleen — and  it  found  vent  in  the  following  parody  on 
Dryden's  lines  on  Milton.  They  are  preserved  as  evi- 
dence that  he  "  whose  hand  was  against  eveiy  man," 
and  who  never  hesitated  to  use  it  in  a  hostile  manner, 
had  nothing  worse  to  say.  Murphy  seems  to  have  es- 
caped, not  from  particular  favour,  but  from  having  no 
niche  in  the  verses  properly  adapted  to  receive  him. 

"  The  Poetical  Triumvirate, 
**  Three  poets  in  three  distant  Sfes  bora,**  &c.— Drtbsr. 
M  Poor  Dryden  !  what  a  theme  had'st  thou, 
Compared  with  that  which  offers  now  ? 
What  are  your  Britons — Romans — Grecians, 
Compared  with  thorough  bred  Milesians. 
Step  into  G...ff..n's*  shop,  he'll  tell  you, 
Of  G..ds..th,  B.»k..rs...ffe,  and  K...11... ; 
Three  poets  of  one  age  and  nation, 
Whose  more  than  mortal  reputation, 
Mounting  in  trio  to  the  skies. 
O'er  Milton's  fame  and  Virgil's  flies. 
While  take  one  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 
Ev'n  Homer's  self  is  but  their  foster-brother." 

,  In  May,  this  year,  he  lost  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goldsmith,  for  whom  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment in  the  church — a  failure  which,  among  his  rela- 
tives less  acquainted  with  the  world,  as  fame  was 
erroneously  supposed  by  them  to  be  influence,  incurred 
the  reproach  of  negligence.  They  knew  not  the  terms 
on  which  an  author  usually  lives  with  the  great,  who 
are  often  willing  to  admire  in  him  what  deserves  admir- 
ation, but  seldom  think  it  necessary  to  evince  their  con- 
sideration in  the  form  of  patronage  or  reward.  Neither 
will  the  honest  pride  of  a  man  of  genius  always  permit 
him  to  solicit  favours,  either  for  himself  or  his  friends. 
He  shrinks  from  being  considered  a  dependent,  where 
nature  has  in  some  respects  made  him  an  equal ;  and  he 

*  Griffin,  the  bookseller,  in  Catherine  street,  in  the 
Strand. 


may  have  been  observant  enough  to  discover  thsttb« 
assumption  of  independence  commands  respect  fiom  the 
most  supercilious.  He  u  not  then  suspected  of  bang 
likely  to  be  a  tax  upon  his  acquaintance,  poiseaed  of 
rank  or  power,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  their  tooetr, 
if  not  their  esteem,  without  suspicion  of  his  motiTea. 

To  the  curacy  of  Kilkenny  West,  the  moderate  ttipeftl 
of  which,  forty  pounds  a  year,  is  sufficiently  celebrated 
by  his  brother's  lines — it  has  been  sUted  that  Mr.  Gold- 
smith added  a  school,  which,  after  having  been  held  at 
more  than  one  place  in  the  vicinity,  was  finally  fixed  at 
Lissoy.  Here,  his  talents  and  industry  gave  it  celebritj, 
and  under  his  care  the  sons  of  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  received  their  education.  A  fever  breakiog 
out  among  the  boys,  about  1766,  they  dispersed  for  a 
time;  but  reassembling  at  Athlone,  he  coatinoed  hk 
scholastic  labours  there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  vhiefa 
happened,  like  that  of  his  brother,  about  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  an  exceDeot  beat 
and  amiable  disposition.  The  late  Mr.  John  Goldsnid^ 
of  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  one  of  the  family  of  Bal- 
lyoughter,  and  his  pupil,  communicated  to  the  miter 
several  anecdotes  of  bis  unaffected  goodness.  His  viess 
of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  were  strict,  aod  hii 
piety  unfeigned.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  by  his  brother, 
that  he  once  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  an  apparitiai. 
Under  what  circumstances  is  not  mentioned—nor  cooid 
enquiry  of  the  relatives  of  the  fomily  glean  traditiosaiy 
notices  of  the  story  :  but  he  was  not  a  weak  mao,  aad 
fiimly  believed,  beyond  doubt,  what  he  told.  Of  hisd^ 
scendants,  some  particulars  will  be  hereafter  given. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  poet  visited  Derby^ 
one  of  those  occasional  excursions  made  into  the  coioti; 
whenever  his  literary  occupations  permitted.  In  thk 
county,  it  was  said,  he  was  a  visitant  at  Ilam,  utoaled 
near  the  entrance  of  Dove  Dale,  where  a  seat  in  (be  gar- 
den was  shown  some  years  ago,  as  his ;  but  no  podtive 
trace  of  his  residence  there,  or  intimacy  with  the  pro* 
prietor,  has  been  found.  Hampshire,  Sasiex,  SuM, 
Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Lincolnshire,  are  remeBh 
bered  to  have  been  fiivourite  counties  for  similar  jour- 
neys: sometinies  for  health  or  recreation— at  otber 
periods  with  the  design  of  visiting  friends,  or  in  order  to 
examine  such  objects  of  nature  or  art  as  tbey  aflbrded. 
OAen,  at  such  times,  he  was  alone ;  occasiooally  with 
a  companion,  whenever  an  agreeable  one  equally  dooc 
copied  could  be  found  willing  to  enter  upon  nch  id 
excursion. 

When  unable  to  proceed  to  a  distance  fivm  town,  by 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  a  literary  engagoofteat,  he  I^ 
tired  a  few  miles  into  the  vicinity,  often  on  the  Hanow 
or  Edgeware  roads,  working  diligently  at  bis  Uuk,  and 
not  being  seen  for  two  or  three  months  together,  althoogh 
his  place  of  retreat  was  known.  At  such  places,  Ns 
chief  amusement,  when  not  occupied  at  the  deik,  wai, 
as  he  said,  a  stroU  along  the  shady  hedges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, seating  himself  in  the  most  agreeable  apott, 
furnished  with  paper  and  pencil,  and  taking  notes  of  oc- 
casional thoughts,  which  were  afterwards  expanded  lod 
corrected  at  home :  or  sometimes,  when  engaged  opoB 
plays  and  poems,  he  wrote  the  lines  or  dialoguef  off  at 
once.  In  this  way,  several  sketches  for  the  poem  of  d» 
Deserted  Village  were  made— and  abool  this  period,  ia* 
deed,  he  first  set  himself  seriously  to  work  opon  that 
production,  not  prosecuting  it  constantly,  but  at  internli, 
as  his  genius  inclined,  or  his  mind  felt  at  ease.  Bisbop 
Percy,  in  conversation,  fiequently  alluded  to  tbeat 
habits. 

While  resident  in  town,  his  sedentary  habits  were 
usually  relieved  by  a  walk  to  one  of  the  villages  ia  the 
neighbourhood,  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  thoogh 
convivial  dinner,  the  conversation  of  such  fnend«  » 
chose  to  be  of  the  party,  and  a  quiet  return  in  theereoiog^ 
Blackheath,  Wandsworth,  Fulham,  Chelsea,  Hamp 
stead,  Highgate,  Highbury,  aod  others,  were  thoiffe- 
quently  visited---air  and  exercise  enjoyed— «nd  tba 
excursion  jocularly  termed  by  him,  a  tradesman's  holidiy' 
A  few  persons  survive,  who  remember  these  ^^^^"""^ 
or  heard  them  dwelt  upon  by  their  acquaintance  vw 
had  participated  in  their  enjoyment  The  party,  wl^ 
seldom  consisted  of  more  than  four  or  five  P^'^^Jj^ 
connected  with  literature— the  legal  or  medical  profea* 
sions— always  assembled  at  his  chambers,  to  a  remiii* 
ably  plentiful  and  rather  expensive  breakfest;  •"^'^ 
finished,  he  had  usually  some  j)oor  women  in  attawsM* 
to  whom   the   fragments  were  consigned.    On  «• 
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occasion,  a  wealthy  city  acquaintance,  not  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  mind  or  manncra,  who  obaenred  this  'liberal- 
itj,  said,  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  "  Why,  doctor, 
you  most  be  a  rich  man;  /  cannot  aifibrd  to  do  this." 
*•  It  is  not  wealth,  my  dear  sir/'  was  the  reply  of  the 
doctor,  willing  to  rebuke,  without  offending  his  guest, 
•<  but  inclination.  I  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  few 
more  friends  than  usual  have  been  of  our  party,  and  then 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

One  of  the  number,  not.unfirequently,  was  an  amanu- 
ensis occasionally  in  his  employment,  still  remembered 
and  fiuniliarly  known  as  ^  Peter  Barlow,"  a  person  offer- 
ing some  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  thence  an  object 
of  wit  to  several  friends  of  the  poet  He  always  wore 
the  snme  dress — nerer  gave  more  than  a  certain  sum,  a 
trifle,  for  hu  dinner — but  insisted  upon  paying  this  punc- 
tually :  and,  as  the  expense  of  the  repast  always  exceeded 
conaideTably  the  stipulated  amount  he  chose  to  contribute, 
his  employer  paid  the  difference;  the  peculiarities  of 
«  Peter"  affording  in  return,  a  fund  of  amusement  to  the 
paxtf.  One  of  their  frequent  retreats  was  the  well 
known  Chelsea  Bun-house. 

Another  of  these  persons,  selected  chiefly  for  his  faoe- 
iiouB  qualities,  was  an  humble  dependent  on  literature, 
najDed  Glover,  who,  having  been  educated  for  the  medical 
proliBasion,  usually  received  the  appellation  of  doctor. 
He  bad  relinquished  it,  however,  for  the  stage ;  and, 
while  performing  at  Cork,  being  accidentally  taken  into 
a  hoose  where  lay  the  body  of  a  malefoctor  just  executed, 
be  was  induced  to  attempt  to  restore  life— and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  perhaps  himself  as  much  as  the  friends 
of  the  criminal,  succeiBded.  Hb  fame  rapidly  spread ; 
he  had  again  recourse  to  his  original  calling,  though 
with  less  success  than  was  expected  from  the  success  of 
his  experiment  as  restorer  of  the  apparently  dead — and 
ultimately  proceeding  to  London,  found,  between  physic 
and  writing  for  the  booksellers,  a  scanty  subsiBtence. 
Goldsmith  formed  then  a  leading  object  of  interest  to  all 
nmilar  adventurers  from  Ireland.  He  was  easy  of  ao 
oess ;  his  nature,  particularly  to  those  who  sought  his 
good  offices,  unsuspicious ;  his  parse  open  to  demands 
upon  it — and  his  vanity,  perhaps  flattered  by  having  a 
levee  of  needy  authors  at  his  breakfast  table,  soliciting 
advice  upon  Uterary  projects,  and  pouring  out  theb  ad- 
miration, in  return  for  his  fare  and  his  counsel.  Among 
these,  be  soon  found  a  place,  being  taken  into  some  de- 
gree of  favour ;  and,  as  the  following  idea  of  the  com- 
pany, and  of  the  claims  thereby  engendered  on  the 
patron,  b  said  to  be  written  by  him,  though  anonymous- 
ly, we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy:  "Our 
iloctor,  as  Goldsmith  was  now  universally  called,  had  a 
constant  levee  of  h\»  distressed  countrymen,  whose  wants, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved  ;  and  he  has 
been  often  known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in 
order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  others." 

Glover,  who,  as  a  teller  of  stories,  amused  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns,  and  thence,  as 
his  own  finances  seldom  permitted  such  disltursements, 
had  his  reckoning  commonly  paid  by  the  visiters — ^was 
not  a  man  of  sufficient  talents  to  profit  by  opportunities, 
and  furnish  any  new  or  striking  views  of  Goldsmith.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  so  intimate  as  he  said, 
or  that  he  did  not  forfeit,  by  misconduct,  further  claim  to 

consideration ;  for  in  an  early  copy  of  Retaliation,  G , 

which  was  probably  meant  for  him,  stood  where  Wood- 
fall*a  name  now  stands.  He  wrote  a  short  biography  of 
hie  patron,  published  after  his  death,  which  is  defective 
in  facts  as  well  as  in  anecdote ;  several  of  the  latter  he 
recalled  to  memory  afterwards,  in  conversation,  but  any 
higher  effort  was  beyond  his  powers.  It  requires  a  clever 
man  to  speak  instructively  of  clever  men.  He  must  be 
qualified  to  analyse  mind,  or  to  estimate  character ;  for, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  of  the  numbers  that  chance  to 
know  a  man  of  genius,  how  few  there  are,  when  they 
tell  any  thing,  who  have  more  than  his  foililes  and  frail- 
ties to  tell. 

A  few  of  his  anecdotes,  as  they  were  also  known  to 
others,  were  doubtless  true— some,  certainly  more  ques- 
Uonable,  and  others,  probably  the  mere  coinage  of  ima- 
g^nataon— but  his  powers  of  mimicry,  it  appears,  added 
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great^  to  their  effect  «  Besides  being  a  great  humor- 
ist," says  Sir  William  Beechey,  in  a  communication,  by 
which  the  writer  is  obliged,  "the  stories  related  by 
Glover,  of  his  acquaintance,  were  told  so  well,  with  a 
humour  so  peculiar,  and  with  such  a  knowledge  of  theb 
customary  phrases  and  manner  in  conversation,  that 
none  who  ventured  to  repeat  them  could  hope  to  produce 
equal  effect  He  usually  selected  their  peculiarities  for 
illustration :  thus,  of  Goldsmith,  Foote,  Garrick,  Colman, 
Sterne  (whom  he  professed  to  have  known),  and  others, 
he  gave  a  vivid  representation,  in  voice,  gesture,  and 
phraseology,  so  as  to  produce  universal  mirth." 

Goldsmith,  according  to  this  person,  when  his  reputap 
tion  became  high,  sought  a  kind  of  privacy  in  his  country 
walks,  desiring  to  be  taken  out  of  frequented  neighbour- 
hoods, so  as  not  to  be  recognised ;  and  on  one  occasion 
expressed  displeasure  to  the  person  who  accompanied 
him,  for  proceeding  through  a  village  where  the  latter 
happened  to  be  known.  Pride  could  scarcely  be  the 
object  here,  as  was  insinuated,  whatever  wish  he  might 
otherwise  have  for  temporary  concealment 

Another  story  firom  the  same  quarter  is  still  more  im- 
probable. 

Having  extended  their  walk — for  Glover  was,  as  he 
said,  with  him — from-  the  Kilbum  road  through  West 
End  to  Hampstead,  Goldsmith,  who  had  dined,  felt  fa- 
tigued in  descending  the  hill  homeward,  and  observing 
a  cottage  with  the  window  open,  where  the  inmates  were 
at  tea,  remarked  to  his  companion,  **  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  of  the  party."  **  That  can  be  immediately  accom- 
plished," was  the  reply ;  «  allow  me  to  introduce  you." 
WithoA  hesitation,  Glover,  who  really  knew  nothing  of 
the  parties,  entered  the  house  with  an  air  of  femiliarity, 
followed  by  the  unconscious  poet,  made  his  way  to  the 
room,  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  owner,  who  rose  to 
receive  hini — but  fixing  his  eyes  upon  what  he  conceived 
the  most  good-natured  countenance  in  company,  mut- 
tered some  indistinct  words  of  recognition,  and  instantly 
commenced  a  jocular  story  invented  for  the  occasion,  of 
an  amusing  adventure  on  the  road.  This  he  followed 
by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
intended — that  of  persuading  the  master  of  the  house 
they  were  intimate  with  his  guests,  and  the  guests  that 
they  were  friends  of  the  host  An  hour  was  thus  plea- 
santly spent,  tea  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  with  the 
same  affsctation  of  familiarity  and  good  humour,  they 
withdrew.  Some  misgivings  of  the  trick  had  in  the 
mean  time  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Goldsmith,  who,  the 
moment  he  quitted  the  house,  enquired  whether  any  of 
the  party  were  really  known  to  his  companion — who 
replied  with  as  little  ceremony,  that  he  had  never  seen 
one  of  them  before.  The  mortification  of  the  former, 
who  attributed  their  escape  from  summary  ejectment  by 
force  only  to  his  own  person  being  known,  was  extreme; 
and  a  wish  was  expressed  to  return  and  apologise  for  the 
jest  From  this  he  was  persuaded  by  his  compiuion 
remarking,  **  Doctor,  we  are  unknown ;  you,  quite  as 
much  as  I.  If  you  return  and  tell  the  story,  it  will  be 
in  the  newspapers  to-morrow ;  nay,  upon  recollection,  I 
remember  in  one  of  their  offices  the  face  of  that  squint- 
ing fellow  who  sat  in  the  comer  as  if  he  was  treasuring 
up  my  stories  for  future  use,  and  we  shall  be  sure  of 
being  exposed — let  us  therefore  keep  our  own  counsel." 
The  skill  with  which  this  tale  of  his  own  assurance  was 
told  by  Glover,  the  repetition  of  the  dialogues,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  occasional  embarrassments  and  sur- 
prise of  Goldsmith  during  the  adventure,  formed  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  humour  of  the  story. 

His  carelessness  of  money,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  and  of  which  there  was  little  doubt  exhibited 
an  unusual,  if  not  ostentations  negligence.  Whenever 
a  sum  was  procured,  and  the  most  pressing  demands 
paid,  the  remainder  was  thrown  by  in  an  open  drawer, 
to  be  disbursed  either  by  himself  or  his  servant,  as  oc- 
casion required.  When  a  friend  once  called  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  the  bill  of  the  laundress  chanced  to  lie 
on  the  table  for  payment,  and  the  footman  received  orders 
to  "  pay  the  poor  woman."  A  sum  of  money  happened 
to  be  in  the  drawer,  from  which  the  domestic,  after  turn- 
ing it  over  with  seeming  care,  though  evidently  no  adept 


at  calculation,  took  the  amount,  and  the  remainder  was 
replaced.  The  visiter,  who  had  observed  the  proceeding, 
at  length  enquired  whether,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  it 
was  right  to  place  such  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  a 
person  in  his  station  of  life,  who,  in  some  unhappy  mo- 
ment, might  be  tempted  to  abuse  his  trust  The  only 
reply  was,  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  «  What,  my 
dear  friend,  do  yon  take  Dennis  for  a  thieft" 

This  servant,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence, 
was  some  time  afterwards  taken  extremely  ill,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  master,  and  the  case  requiring  surgical 
aid,  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Blizard,*  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  table  of  Doctor  Grant,  in  Fenchurch  street,  and 
who  had  just  commenced  practice,  was  called  in.  Sir 
William  informs  the  writer,  that  he  was  obliged  to  per- 
form the  operation  for  empyema,  that  is,  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  for  the  dislodge- 
ment  of  matter  accumulated  there  in  consequence  of 
previous  inflammation:  the  result  was  successful,  and 
excited  a  degree  of  attention  highly  advantageous  to  the 
reputation  of  the  then  young  surgeon. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

Anecdotes— Geatleaian's  Joornal— Eptlogae  to  **  The  Bister**— 
Agreement  for  History  of  Animated  Nature— Romaa  History- 
Agreement  for  History  of  England— Acquainuoce  with  Mr. 
Bunbury  and  family— Veries  attributed  to  him— Appointed 
Professor  of  History  to  Royal  Academy— Maurice  Goldsmith. 

In  the  summer  of  1768,  in  order  to  have  leisure  to 
proceed  with  the  History  of  Rome,  free  from  the  inter- 
ruptions common  to  a  residence  in  town,  h^  took  a 
cottage  near  Edgeware,  in  the  vicinity  of  Canons,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Bott,  the  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned, whose  chambers  adjoined  his  own.  This  abode, 
though  small,  possessed  a  good  garden,  and  had  been  oc- 
cupied as  a  country  retreat,  by  a  shoemaker  of  wealth 
in  Piccadilly,  who,  having  expended  some  trouble  and 
money  in  its  decoration,  was  thence  called  by  the  new 
tenants,  "The  Shoemaker's  Paradise."  Here  he  and 
his  friends  found  air  and  retirement,  and  the  distance 
being  no  more  than  eight  miles  from  town,  occasional 
engagements  to  dinner  there  were  still  indulged,  the 
usual  dinner  hour  being  then  four  o'clock,  or  earlier— 
and  in  the  evening  they  found  it  agreeable  to  return  to 
their  retreat. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  occasional  peril, 
when  his  companion,  who  drove  a  gig,  happened  to  in- 
dulge too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  There  is 
a  letter  still  extant,  written  by  the  poet  to  this  gentleman 
some  time  subsequently,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  invitation 
to  visit  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  there  is  allu- 
sion to  one  of  their  escapes.  It  commences  with  ac- 
knowledgments to  Bott,  to  whom  he  was  under  ft'equent 
pecuniary  obligations,  for  assistance  rendered  in  a  mo- 
ment of  difficulty,  as  he  could  now  sit  down  in  his 
chambers  in  safety,  without  the  terrors  of  arrest  hanging 
momentarily  over  his  head;  and  proceeds  to  recall  a 
acene  they  bad  experienced  together  in  driving  at  night 
down  the  Edgewafre  road,  when  his  companion,  having 
driven  against  a  post,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
necks,  sturdily  maintained  that  he  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  road. 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  one  of  the  useful  minor 
publications  of  the  day,"!-  states  another  of  his  temporary 
lesidences  to  have  been  a  small  wooden  cottage,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Edgeware  road,  about  a  mile  from  Pad- 
dington,  near  what  is  called  Kilbum  Priory.  No  author- 
ity, however,  is  adduced  for  this  statement ;  nor  is  it 
probable,  since  the  cottage  seems  too  small  to  contain, 
liesides  the  family,  an  inmate  in  the  character  of  a  lodger. 
The  same  account  states,  that  here  was  written  **  Ani- 
mated Nature.'*  It  is,  therefore,  probably  confounded 
with  the  farm-house  at  Hyde,  of  which  notice  will  be 
taken  hereafter. 

Among  several  Irish  acquaintance  settled  in  London, 

*  Since  this  was  written.  Sir  William  has  expired,  at 
•  very  advanced  age. 

j-  Mirror,  vol.  xix.  p.  147. 
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was  %  Mr.  Seguin,  a  mercaotUe  man,  of  some  lUarary 
taste,  who,  having  taken  country  lodgings  for  his  family 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  residence,  freqaently  visited  and 
was  visited  by  its  occupant  A  considerable  intimacy, 
it  appears,  existed  between  him  and  this  gentleman,  to 
two  of  whose  children  he  stood  godftther ;  and  from  a 
surviving  member  of  the  family,  in  Dublin,  a  few  slight 
notices  of  his  habits  have  been  gleaned,  from  parental 
recollection. 

While  in  London,  they  dined  with  him  on  several  oc- 
casions, in  the  Temple,  and  met,  at  difierent  periods, 
Bickerstafie,  Kelly,  Dr.  Percy,  a  variety  of  aathors  of 
minor  note,  and  on  one  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
invited  in  order  to  gratify  two  others  of  his  Irish  friends, 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pollard,  of  Castle  Pollard,  who,  having 
beard  so  much  of  the  celebrated  moralist,  were  very  de- 
sirous to  see  him  before  they  quitted  the  English  metro- 
polis. Goldsmith  was  enabled  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
but  impressed  a  preliminary  caution  on  the  strangers 
present  to  talk  only  on  such  subjects,  Irish  matters  for 
instance,  as  they  perfectly  understood — and  above  all, 
.  when  he  had  begun  to  talk,  not  to  interrupt  him.  This 
was  punctually  obeyed ;  Johnson  proved  to  be  in  good 
humour,  and  the  day  passed  off  pleasantly.  These  en- 
tertainments he  gave  in  an  expensive  manner ;  but  was 
so  IttHe  disposed  personally  to  what  is  called  high  living, 
that  his  constant  supper,  as  they  had  opportunities  of 
observing,  aad  did  not  ibivst  to  tell  in  Ireland,  was 
boiled  mi^ 

The  impresnon  handed  down  ia  this  family  of  his 
personal  demeanour  is,  that  he  was  a  very  guileless,  or, 
as  it  is  phrased  in  the  astar  country,  an  innocent  man ; 
cheerful  and  playful  in  society,  whiere  be  was  known ; 
fond  of  conversation,  music,  or  any  umusement  going 
forward.  One  of  the  accomplishments  on  which  he 
prided  himself,  was  dancing ;  but,  in  going  through  a 
minaeC  with  Mrs.  Seguin,  his  manner  once  excited  her 
risibtlityf  as  well  as  that  of  the  more  juvenile  spectators, 
in  an  uncontr(41ab]e  manner,  which  however  was  borne 
by  him  with  great  good  humour.  He  amused  them  with 
several  Insh  songs — and  one  of  his  chief  favourites  was 
the  Scotish  baHad  of  Johnny  Armstrong.  Ho  unbent, 
withoat  reserve,  to  the  level  of  whoever  were  his  com- 
paniona.  In  all  tlieir  jouthfal  dtvtersions,  he  took  such 
interest  as  to  become  rather  a  leader  than  merely  a  par- 
ticipator, and  Joined  in  such  as  were  most  £imiliar — 
whether  blind-man'a  baff,  romping,  focfeits,  or  the  more 
trivial  games  ait  cards,  in  wldch,  hy  aSectiag  to  cheat,  or 
diowing  an  oagemess  to  win,  his  companions  were  al- 
ways rendered  very  mirthful  and  boisterous.  With 
associates  of  a  still  more  juvenile  clasr,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  exhibit  stiH  moie  familiarity,  patting  the  front  of 
his  wig  h^ksA,  <»r  any  other  trick  calculated  fto  excite 
their  merriment. 

Of  his  sAteBtion  to  cfaUdmn  Mr.  Odman,  whose  memo- 
ry may  have  been  refreshed  by  repetitions  of  tiie  anec- 
dote, as  he  was  very  youag  at  die  time,  tells  tiie  (bliowing 
atoiy,  which  occurred  ia  this  year,  and  about  tbe  same 
period. 

^Oliver  GMdsmidi,  several  yean  Vefew  ny  luckless 
presentation  to  Johnson,  proved  how  *■  doctors  dil&r.'  I 
was  only  five  years  old  when  Ooldsmith  took  me  on  his 
knee,  while  Mt  was  drinking  cofiee  one  eveaing  with  my 
father,  and  began  (o  play  with  n»e ;  which  amiable  act  I 
returned  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  peevish  brat,  by  giving 
him  a  very  smart  slap  in  the  face ;  it  must  have  been  a 
tiagler,  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my  little  spiteful  paw  upon 
his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  followed  by  sum- 
mary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  indignant  father 
in  aa  adjoining  room  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment 
in  the  dark. 

"  Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most  abominably, 
which  was  no  bad  step  towards  liberation,  since  those 
who  were  not  inclined  to  pity  me,  might  be  likely  to  set 
me  free,  for  the  purpose  of  abating  a  nuisance. 

^  At  length  a  iHeud  appeared  Xq  extricate  me  from 
Jeopardy,  and  that  generous  friend  was  no  other  than  the 
man  I  had  so  wantonly  molested,  by  assault  and  battery 
— it  was  the  tender  hearted  doctor  himself,  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
which  was  still  partially  red  from  the  effecU  of  my  petu- 
lance. I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and  soothed, 
till  I  began  to  brighten.  Ooldsmith,  who  in  regard  to 
children  was  like  the  village  preacher  he  has  so  beauti- 
fully described,  for 
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<  Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed,' 

seized  the  propitious  moment  of  returning  good  humour, 
so  he  put  down  the  candle  and  began  to  coigure.  He 
placed  three  hats,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  room, 
upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  tinder  each ; — the  shS- 
lings,  be  told  roe,  were  England,  France  and  Spain, 

<  Hey,  presto,  cockotorom  !*  cried  the  doctor,  and  lo !  on 
uncovering  the  shillings,  which  had  been  dispersed,  each 
beneath  a  separata  hat,  they  were  all  found  congregated 
under  one.  I  was  no  politician  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore might  not  have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolution 
which  brought  England,  France,  and  Spain,  all  under 
one  crown ;  but  as  I  was  also  no  conjuror,  it  amazed  me 
beyond  measure.  Astonishment  might  have  amounted 
to  awe  for  one  who  appeared  to  me  gifted  with  the  power 
of  perfbrming  miracles,  if  the  good  nature  of  the  man 
had  not  obviated  my  dread  of  the  magician ;  but  from 
that  time,  whenever  the  doctor  came  to  visit  my  fiither — 

<  I  plocked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile,' 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always 
cordial  friends,  and  meny  playfellows. 

*'  Our  unequal  companionship  varied  somewhat  in 
point  of  sports,  as  I  grew  older,  but  it  did  not  last  long ; 
my  senior  phiyfellow  died,  alas !  in  his  fbrty-ftflh  year, 
some  months  after  I  had  attained  my  eleventh.  His 
death,  it  has  been  thought,  was  hastened  by  mental  in- 
quietude ;  if  this  supposition  be  true,  never  did  the  tur- 
moils of  life  subdue  a  mind  more  warm  with  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  his  cha- 
racter is  fsimiliar  to  every  one  who  reads ;  in  all  the 
numberless  accounts  of  his  virtues  and  his  foibles,  his 
genius  and  absurdities,  his  knowledge  of  nature,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  world ;  his  *  compassion  for  another's 
wo'  was  always  predominant ;  and  any  trivial  thing  of 
his  humouring  a  froward  child  weighs  but  a  feather  in 
the  recorded  scale  of  his  benevolence."  * 

In  November,  1768,  appeared  a  new  periodical  work 
published  by  Griffin,  called  *«The  Gentleman's  Journal, 
or  Weekly  Register  of  News,  Politics,  Literature,  and 
Amusements,"  changed  after  the  second  number,  from 
being  weekly  to  appear  once  a  fortnight  To  this  Gold- 
smith was  said  to  have  contributed  several  articles.  What 
they  were  are  unknown  ;  his  connection  with  the  pub- 
lisher renders  the  matter  probable,  but  the  tables  of  con- 
tents of  each  number,  still  extant,  although  the  paper 
itself  has  not  been  found,  furnish  no  clue  to  indicate 
their  nature.  He  was  not,  however,  as  has  been  erro- 
neously asserted,  the  editor ;  Kenrick,  Kelly,  and  others, 
are  likewise  said  to  have  been  contributors ;  and  a  jest 
of  the  poet  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Cooke,  when  in  reply 
to  a  remark  made  on  the  premature  termination  of  its 
career  be  said,  «  No  uncommon  cause,  my  dear  sir ;  it 
died  of  too  many  doctors." 

In  February,  1769,  was  represented  the  comedy  of 
<*  The  Sister,"  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  taken  from 
one  of  her  novels  called  Henrietta,  to  which  Colman 
contributed  the  prologue,  and  Goldsmith  an  excellent 
epilogue,  the  best,  perhaps,  he  has  written.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  could  save  the  piece ;  for  meeting  with 
opposition  the  first  night,  it  was,  although  announced 
for  a  second  representation,  voluntarily  withdrawn  by 
the  authoress,  who,  by  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  some  ill  nature. 

«  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  according  to  that  gentleman,  *<  upon 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Lennox's  bringing  out  a  play,  said 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  club,  that  a  person  had  advised 
him  to  go  and  hiss  it  because  she  had  attacked  Shak* 
speare  in  her  book,  called  <  Shakspeare  Illustrated.'  <  And 
did  you  not  tell  him,'  returned  Johnson,  <  that  he  was  a 
rascal  V  <  No,  sir,'  rejoined  Goldsmith,  <  I  did  not  Per^ 
haps  he  might  not  mean  what  he  said.'  *Nay,  sir,'  was 
the  reply,  <  if  he  lied,  it  b  a  different  thing.'  Colman, 
who  was  present,  slyly  said  (but  it  is  believed  Dr.  John- 
son did  not  hear  him^  <Then  the  proper  expression 
shoold  have  been — Sir,  if  you  don't  lie,  you  're  a  rascaL' " 
Some  error  may  have  occurred  in  the  story  as  to  the  play, 
for  it  seems  strange  he  should  be  asked  to  hiss  a  piece 
for  which  he  had  wiitton  the  epilogue. 

At  this  period,  not  in  1771,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
he  first  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  Instory  of  ani- 
mated nature,  to  which  there  were  several  inducements. 
He  possessed  a  taste  for  the  more  amusing,  if  not  for 
the  scientific  parts  of  the  pursuit ;  a  popular  compilation 
on  the  sulject  was  wanting,  aa  that  of  Brookea,  his  con- 


n^ctioa  witl&  which  has  beta  notioed,  had  &ilsd;  m  t 
literary  speculation,  he  thought  it  admitted  of'beiof 
executed  by  the  aid  of  books,  without  much  origiini  is. 
search,  and  would  thus  affi»rd  time  and  means  ibr  the 
composition  of  works  on  which  he  meant  to  lot  bit 
feme.  No  pretensions  to  originality  were  amuned;  bot 
to  give  elegance,  animation,  and  interest  to  the  book,  ht 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  the  articles  directlj  froa 
the  impressions  of  his  own  mind,  rather  than  in  the 
character  of  editor  of  the  lalioars  of  another. 

Natural  history  is  not  merdy  an  amusing  but  a  okIq] 
study ;  one  in  which  all  are  interested,  and  with  whidi 
all  would  be  gladly  acquainted,  were  it  not  to  Uie  mijori- 
ty  of  persons  too  much  labour  to  learn.  We  are  iqn 
rounded  by  living  objects  whose  existence  isobnoQi,btt 
of  whose  history  anid  habitudes  we  know  little;  ov 
curiosity  becomes  continually  excited  by  what  we  lee, 
but  as  individual  observation  can  embrace  onlj  a  snail 
portion  of  the  vast  volume  of  nature  spread  oot  be&re 
us,  books  are  required  for  this  necessary  informatioo  bj 
numbers  who  care  more  for  the  facts  oommonicatadthM 
for  scientific  detail  or  arrangement  The  simplificitioo 
of  such  works,  therefore,  by  an  attractive  writer,  net 
only  commands  popularity,  but  is  productivt  ofreil 
utility.  His  first  design  was  to  translate  Ptmy  with 
such  additional  notices  as  subsequent  observatisR  bid 
supplied.  Further  consideration  altered  diis  pro^;  it 
seemed  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  reintroduce,  eves  with 
the  projected  additions,  a  writer  so  long  before  the  wecU, 
upon  subjects,  many  of  which  were  not  only  of  tb» 
most  familiar  kind,  but  within  range  of  the  daily  obnrr- 
ation  of  all  persons,  and  upon  which  more  fbbea  «f 
remaik  and  novelty  of  matter  vrouU  be  expected  thiaio 
ancient  an  author  could  be  supposed  to  furnish. 

A  work,  therefore,  new,  or  new  in  arrangement  nd 
detail,  seemed  in  every  respect  preferable;  the  ilMeof 
public  taste  and  information  demanded  something  beMir 
than  we  possessed ;  and  the  addition  of  hia  name,  y^ 
mised  at  least  that  the  most  amusing  species  of  iofonB* 
tion  should  be  selected  from  an  amusing  subject,  aid 
introduced  with  all  the  attraction  of  an  el^nt  and  pe^ 
spicuous  style. 

An  agreement  for  audi  a  work  being  settled  vidt 
Chiffin,  the  bookseller,  the  following  metnorandooi  im 
drawn  up. 

«  xxxomAsnux. 

•<  Feb.  390, 176S. 
«It  is  this  day  agreed  between  Dr.  GoMafnith,  4 
Brick  Court,  in  the  Temple,  and  William  OriffiD,if 
Catherine  street,  in  the  Strand,  as  follows,  that  ia  to  nj, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  agrees  to  write  a  new  Natural  Hi^ 
of  Animals,  dtc.,  to  be  comprised  in  eight  TohHBC^ 
octavo,  each  volume  to  contain  from  twenty-five  totwo- 
ty-seven  sheets  of  pica  print,  for  which  Mr.  GriifiBagiMi 
to  pay  Dr.  Goldsmith  eight  hundred  guineas,  in  the  (al- 
lowing manner,  vix.  one  hundred  guineas  upon  the  d^ 
livery  of  each  volume  of  the  copy,  in  manoscrifit ;  lad 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  consideration  of  the  one  hundrai 
guineas  per  volume,  hereby  agrees  to  make  over  all  hii 
right  and  title  to,  and  in,  the  copy  of  the  said  Natonl 
History,  to  William  Griffin,  for  ever,  and  to  exeeatett 
assignment  of  the  said  copy  on.  demand.  It  is  Bllde^ 
stood  by  both  parties  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  tosetabeit 
the  work  immediately,  and  to  finish  the  whole  as  aooa 
as  he  conveniently  can.  To  the  above  agreemsat  bodi 
parties  have  set  their  names. 

•«  Oliybb  Goufwra. 

"Wk.Gbiwct." 

<«  If  the  work  makes  less  than  eight  volunMs,  the  ^ 
tor  is  to  be  paid  in  proportion. 

«  OLmtB  ChjtiSfflTi. 
«  WM.Gmiwrt." 

In  the  spring  of  1769,  Febniary,  aoeording  to  Mj 
Percy,  though  more  probably  March,  he  visitsd  Oxftn 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  said  to  haw  btd 
granted,  ad  eundem,  the  degree  of  M.  B.  No  wf**  fj 
it,  however,  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  uniteiaity^ 
though  by  the  annexed  extract  of  a  note  from  the  Be** 
Dr.  Bliss,  the  regiatrar,  to  the  writer,  the  ftotnajbiv* 
been  as  stated. 

«  OxfirH,  Feb  «♦,  !«»♦• 

«  Dear  nr,— I  have  now  f\illy  ascertained  fliat  noi* 
cord  of  Goldsmith^a  tdaamii^  ad  emtdm,  cii*  "P* 
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tbe  regialfln  ef  this  unWenity ;  but  I  ha^eby  ne  ttmaois 
aMertatned  that  the  poet  was  not  m  admitted ;  on  the 
eontimry ,  I  inofiDe  to  belieTe  that  the  bishop  of  Bromore't 
impreesion  was  eorreet.  It  ia  a  aiDgukr  4ct,  that  there 
is  a  ehaam  in  the  Register  of  Conrocation  for  1T69,  from 
March  14th  to  March  18tb,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
Lent  term,  and  it  is  possible,  certainjj,  that  the  admission 
of  Croldsmith  might  have  taken  place  in  that  interval.  I 
told  joa  I  would  mention  the  subject  to  the  Tenerable 
president  of  Magdalen.  I  have  done  so,  and  the  resnlt 
is,  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  thing 
relative  to  GoUsmith's  visit  to  Oxford." 

In  the  middle  of  May  appeared  his  **  Roman  History," 
flo  impatiently  expected  by  the  pablisheis  as  to  have  been 
annoonced  the  pieoeding  Aognst.  It  gives  vm  within 
the  compass  of  two  octavo  volames,  containing  a  thoa« 
sand  pages,  the  history  of  that  state  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  The  pre&oe 
displays  suffident  hamility ;  he  disclaims  all  affectation 
of  new  discoveries,  or  ambition  to  compete  with  more 
laborioiis  writers,  while  the  preliminary  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  stated  it  to  be,  *<  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges.'*  He  likewise  informs  us, « that  there  are 
•ome  sob)ects,  on  which  a  writer  mu^  decline  all  at- 
tempts to  acquire  fame,  satisfied  with  oeing  obscurely 
oaeffiL"  But  with  these  modest  intimations  the  book 
eoon  took  higher  ground,  and  even  acquired  a  degree  of 
lepatation  beyond  perhaps  the  expectations  of  the  writer. 
It  became  the  companion  not  only  of  the  young,  whov 
coald  not  be  induced  to  peruse  more  voluminous  his- 
ienaas,  but  of  the  elder  and  better  informed  persons, 
who  wished  to  grasp  at  knowledge  with  the  slightest 
laheor,  or  to  renew  what  had  been  previously  learned,  in 
the  ahortest  form.  Books  of  this  kind,  well  executed, 
are  sure  to  win  their  own  way  to  public  favour.  To  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  he  added  the  countenance  of 
the  critics,  who  in  a  measure  anticipated  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  using  nearly  his  words  in  allusion  to 
the  author  of  the  Traveller.  Some  pronounced  it  **  aea- 
aooable  and  well  timed,"  *<  an  excellent  digest  of  the 
Boman  History,"  and  the  <<  most  comi^te  abridgment 
of  the  kind,  for  the  use  of  gentlemen,  and  even  of  those 
who  are  more  than  corBory  readers,  that  has  been  yet 
pnblidied."  While  others,  in  pointing  out  errors  of 
haste,  or  grammar,  and  defects  perhaps  inseparable  from 
the  plan,  admit  **  that,  alV  all,  it  is  better  for  common 
readers  to  be  content  with  the  knowledge  it  contains 
than  to  drudge  through  the  voluminous  works  of  other 
writers  for  more;"  and  pertinently  added,  « It  it  surely 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  the  Traveller,  one  of 
the  best  poems  that  has  appeared  since  those  of  Mr. 
Pc»pe,  should  not  apply  wholly  to  woi^  of  imagination." 

The  preforence  given  to  €k>ldsmith  over  Robertson  as 
an  historian,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell  attributes,  though 
with  no  sufficient  cause,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  hisfriend- 
flhip  for  ihe  former,  or  some  presumed  dislike  to  Scot- 
land or  Scotsmen.  Robertson  is  no  doubt  an  elegant 
author,  deserving  of  all  his  reputation,  who,  however, 
^ma  so  much  at  efiect  in  many  of  his  details  that  we 
are  tempted  to  think  we  have  before  us  rather  the  orator 
smabitioos  of  displaying  his  eloquence  than  the  simple 
narrator  of  past  events.  He  falls  likewise  into  the  error 
of  occasionally  making  speeches  for  his  characters,  a 
practice  which,  if  countenanced  by  antiquity,  is  scarcely 
denrable  in  a  modem  writer;  the  substance  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  eminent  persons  long  dead  in  particular 
sitoations  may  reach  us,  but  not  the  precise  woids,  which 
cnn  be  rarely  caught  in  a  speech  of  length ;  in  foct, 
whenever  we  meet  with  such,  suspicion  is  apt  to  arise 
that  the  writer  may  have  drawn  for  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  manner,  upon  his  imagination. 

Goldsmith's  qualities  exhibit  nothing  of  labour  or  pre- 
teneiott ;  he  is  brief,  natural,  and  perspicuous,  presenting 
as  bis  chief  claim  to  favour,  that  charm  of  ease  so  diffi- 
colt  to  acquire,  and  which  nature  bestows  only  on  the 
favoured  fow.  Had  he  lat  down  to  the  composition  of 
extended  history  by  choice,  instead  of  it  being  an  affiur 
oi  necessity,  as  a  soaroe  of  fome  to  be  acquired,  not  as 
a  task  to  be  performed,  we  cannot  doubt  from  what  has 
beoa  accomplished,  that  he  would  have  attained  great 
amtnenoe.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  a 
strong  opinion  in  the  comparison  drawn  between  him 
SHid  Robertson,  which,  if  tinged  with  prejodioe  as  his 
Iriogiapher  insinuates,  though  without  sufficient  cause, 
BBtMt  have  some  foundation  in  truth.  We  have  here  at 
leart  the  gronnds  of  prefoveaee  alatedi  and  may  judge 
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for  oufsalfas  of  their  fovoe ;  yet  it  may  be  foirly  inforred, 
firoB  the  broad  manner  4n  which  Goldsmith's  deficiencies 
otherwise  are  Msertod  by  the  great  critic  on  the  same 
oeoasion,  that  there  is  tittle  room  for  the  charge  of  undue 
partiality.  The  conversatien  took  place  at  the  houae  of 
Mr.  Topham  Beanderk,  in  April,  1773. 

Gtoldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  (afler  some 
further  remarks)  said, «  Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  <  Travel- 
ler' is  a  very  fine  performance ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  *  De- 
serted Village,',  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo 
of  his  <  Traveller.'  Whether  indeed  we  take  him  as  a 
poet,—- as  a  comic  writer,— or  as  an  historian,  he  stands 
in  the  first  class."  BeswxiA.  **  An  historian  !  my  dear 
sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Ro- 
man History  with  the  works  of  other  historians  of  this 
agel"  JoHi^soK.  **  Why,  who  are  before  him  1"  Bos- 
wxLL.  "  Hume,— Robertson, — Lord  Ly  ttleton."  John- 
soK  (his  antipathy  against  the  Scots  beginning  to  rise). 
**  I  have  not  read  Hume ;  but  doubtless  Goldsmith's  hii- 
tory  is  better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the 
foppeiy  of  Dalrymple."  Boswsll.  «  Will  you  not 
admit  the  superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose  history  we 
find  such  penetration,  such  painting  V*  Johfsoh.  «  Sir, 
you  must  consider  how  that  penetration,  and  that  paint- 
ing,  are  employed.  It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagination. 
He  who  describes  what  he  never  saw  draws  from  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds,  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces,  in  a 
history-piece ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  You 
must  look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it 
by  that  standard.  History  it  is  not.  Besides,  sir,  it  -is 
the  great  excellence  of  a  writer,  to  pot  into  bis  book  as 
much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this 
in  his  histoiy.  Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice 
as  much  in  his  book.  Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has 
packed  gold  in  wool ;  the  wool  takes  up  more  room  than 
the  gold.  No,  sir ;  I  always  thought  Robertson  would 
be  crushed  with  his  own  weight, — would  be  buried  un- 
der his  own  ornaments.  Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all 
you  want  to  know :  Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal 
too  long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  de- 
tail  a  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative  will 
please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to  Robertson,  what 
an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  bis  pupils,  *  Read 
over  your  compositions,  and  whenever  you  meet  with  a 
passage  which  you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it 
out!'  Goldsmith's  abridgment  is  better  than  that  of 
Lucius  FioruB,  or  Eutropius ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places 
of  the  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that  he  excels  Ver- 
tot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying 
every  thing  he  has  to  say,  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is 
now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as  en- 
tertaining as  a  Persian  tale." 

A  translation  of  the  Roman  History  into  French,  ap- 
peared many  yeara  ago ;  and  in  1805,  a  second,  with 
some  engrarings,  and  a  map  after  D' Anville.  One  proof 
of  its  immediate  success  was  a  new  agreement  entered 
into  within  three  weeks  of  its  appearance,  with  the  same 
publishers,  for  a  History  of  England  ;  to  extend  to  four 
volumes.     The  following,  drawn  up  by  himself,  is  a  copy. 

«  XXXOnAI^DUM. 

"  Mu49el  tti^eei,  Coveni  Garden, 
**  It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Thomas  Davies,  bookseller,  of  Russel 
street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Gold, 
smith  shall  write  for  Thomas  Davies  a  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  birth  of  the  British  empire  to  the  death  of 
George  the  Second,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  of  the  size 
and  letter  of  the  Roman  History,  witten  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  The  said  History  of  England  shall  be  writ- 
ten and  compiled  in  the  space  of  two  years  from  the 
date  hereof.  And  when  the  said  history  is  written,  and 
delivered  in  manuscript,  the  printer  giving  his  opinion 
that  the  quantity  above  mentioned  is  completed,  that 
then  Oliver  Goklsmlth  shall  be  paid  by  Thomas  Davies, 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  having 
written  and  compiled  the  same.  It  is  agreed,  also,  that 
OUver  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to  the  said  work. 
In  witness  thereof  we  have  set  our  names,  this  13th  of 
June,  1769.  "  Oiiykk  Goldsmith. 

''Tnoxis  Davies." 

Some  of  his  most  agreeable  hours  at  the  time,  were 
spent  in  the  fomily  of  Captain  Horneck,  whose  lady  and 
daughters,  hi  eddUion  te  great  personal  beauty,  secured 


attention  by  their  elegance  and  taste  (rom  several  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time.  They  first  met  at  the  house 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  known  Mrs.  Horneck 
in  Devonshire,  of  which  county  she  was  a  native,  when 
the  honest  simplicity  of  Goldsmith,  his  acknowledged 
genius  and  celebrity,  and  their  attractive  manners  and 
conversation,  induced  the  desire  for  greater  intimacy  on 
the  part  of  both,  which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  con- 
tinued uninterrupted.  After  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  with  the  celebrated  Henry  Bunbury,  he 
became  a  frequent  guest  at  their  residence,  Barton  in 
Suffolk ;  here,  in  agreeable  society,  be  found  relief  from 
the  toils  of  study,  and  the  occasional  dissipations  of  a 
town  life.  In  this  family  are  Reserved  some  of  those 
familiar  verses,  which,  written  in  the  spirit  of  whim  or 
good  humour,  answered  the  purpose  of  exdting  a  smile 
among  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  One  of  these, 
sent  about  this  period,  is  a  repjy  to  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner at  Sir  George  Baker's,  to  meet  the  Misses  Horneck, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Miss  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kaufi*. 
man,  and  othera,  and  is  jocuhirly  headed,  in  apology  for 
their  extreme  homeliness,  which  rendera  it  necessary  to 
explain  what  he  meant  to  write— 

«  This  is  a  poem !  this  is  a  copy  of  verses !" 

It  will  be  found  in  the  Works,  and  the  reader  is  indebted 
for  it  to  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Bumbury,  Bart. 

Several  such  sportive  pieces  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  acquaintance,  of  which  three  or  four  were 
known  to  be  extant  about  1790,  but  of  which  all  memo- 
ry is  lost ;  othera  of  a  more  complimentary  character, 
volunteered  to  compliment  his  female  friends,  may  exist, 
though  few  or  none  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  Of 
such  things  it  appean  he  kept  no  copies,  and  none  were 
therefore  found  among  his  papera ;  whatever  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  we  may  believe  that  several  still  linger 
among  the  descendants  of  former  friends,  were  preserved 
firat  from  regard,  and  afterwards  by  his  reputation. 
Among  these  we  know  was  the  song,  now  included  in 
his  Works,  commencing, 

«  Ah  me  J  when  shall  I  many  met" 

accidentally  preserved  by  Boswell ;  he  was  fond  of  the 
air,  and  procured  a  copy  from  the  author,  who  sang  it 
himself  in  private  companies,  very  agreeably.  It  was 
written  for  the  character  of  Miss  Hardcaslle,  in  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  but  omitted,  because  Mre.  Bulkley, 
who  performed  the  part,  did  not  sing. 

A  copy  of  verses,  addressed  to  a  lady  going  to  Rane- 
lagh,  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Malone,  but 
even  during  his  life  was  lost,  in  all  probability  irrecover- 
ably, though  not  by  negligence ;  he  thus  alludes  to  them 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  dated  June  6tb,  1802. 

*<  I  have  a  strtmg  recollection  of  having  got,  I  know 
not  how,  some  verses  addressed  by  Goldsmith,  to  a  lady 
going  to  Ranelagh,  or  going  to  a  masquerade,  and  of 
having  given  them  to  you  for  insertion ;  but  I  do  not 
find  them  any  where."  Again,  July  20th,  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  recollect  what  I  have  done  with  the  unpublished 
veraes  of  Goldsmith,  nor  from  whom  I  got  them.  They 
remained  for  a  long  while  folded  in  the  Irish  edition  of 
his  works,  and  are  there  no  longer ;  so  I  suppose  I  have 
deposited  them  some  where  so  tafify  that  I  shall  never 
find  them.  One  often  loses  things  in  this  way,  by  too 
much  care."* 

Several  verses,  afiiiiated  upon  him,  and  supposed  to  be 
written  about  this  time,  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
notice,  though  of  very  questionable  origin  ;  no  guaran- 
tee of  authenticity  can  be  found,  and  this  necessarily 
excludes  them  from  the  Works,  but  the  reader  may  not 
be  displeased  to  examine  their  pretensions  here. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  short 
letter,  dated  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  signed  with  the 
letter  D.,  and  addressed  to  the  editor  ef  a  newspaper, 
introduced  the  following  lines,  as  a  production  of  CSold- 
smith,  and  they  have  in  consequence  been  included  in 
some  late  editions  of  bis  works,  though  the  authority 
being  anonymous,  they  are  not  admitted  into  that  which 
accompanies  these  volumes. 

«  E'en  have  you  seen,  bathed  in  the  morning  dew. 
The  budding  rose,  its  infant  bloom  display  ; 

When  firat  its  virgin  tints  unfold  to  view. 

It  shrinks,  and  scarcely  trusts  the  blaze  of  day. 

*  From  Mr.  Maaon'scoUectxon  of  MS. -correspondence. 
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«  80  loft,  to  delicate,  so  iweet  the  came, 

Youth's  damask  glow,  just  dawning  on  her  ebeek* 

I  gaxed,  I  sigh'd,  I  caught  the  tender  flame. 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  dioop'd  with  passioD  weak.** 

llie  author  of  this  communication  heing  unknown, 
all  we  have  to  guide  us  u  internal  evidence,  which,  if  of 
any  weight  in  such  matters,  is  against  its  reputed  origin. 
In  the  construction  of  the  verses,  there  is  a  want  of  skill 
which  Goldsmith,  even  in  his  careless  moments,  seldom 
displayed;  words  are  introduced  little  better  than  ex- 
pletives ;  and  the  free  use  made  of  epithets  he  not  only 
never  practised,  but  in  his  critical  strictures  condemned 
as  one  of  the  most  objectionable  peculiarities  of  modem 
poetiy.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  remarks  introducing 
hb  ballad  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  those  in  the 
Beauties  of  English  Poesy,  prefixed  to  Gray's  Elegy, 
which  he  characterises  as  <'  a  fine  poem,  but  overloaded 
with  epithets."  Neither  has  he,  as  &r  as  we  know,  writ- 
ten any  thing  else  in  the  elegiac  measure,  excepting  the 
stanzas  on  the  taking  of  Quebec 

The  succeeding  piece  is  claimed  in  Ireland  for  Gold- 
smith ;  and  in  England  for  Charles  Wyndham,  Earl  of 
Egremont,  who  died  in  1768.  Its  Irish  history  is  as 
follows.  About  the  year  1769,  or  1770,  a  Mr.  Robert 
Nugent,  from  Westmeath,  a  relation,  it  is  believed,  of 
Loid  Clare,  being  in  London,  received  a  copy  of  it  firom 
Goldsmith,  who  had  written  the  lines  upon  a  young 
lady,  their  mutual  acquaintance,  whom  the  former  par^ 
ticuhirly  admired. 

This  gentleman,  on  his  return  to  Irdand  some  time 
afterwards,  met  his  death  by  accident,  when  thb  among 
other  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  person  living  in  the 
house;  but,  unconnected  with  the  family,  and  thence 
passing  into  those  of  others,  came  at  length  into  posses 
sion  of  the  late  Mr.  E«lkins,  of  Dublin.  He  published 
it  in  a  collection  of  inedited  Irish  poetry,  in  which  is 
also  to  be  found  an  early  poem  of  Edmund  Burke,  which 
the  present  writer,  who  procured  it  from  another  quar^ 
ter,  has  printed  elsewhere ;  and  a  fbw  others  of  some 
merit  by  writers  unknown  in  England.  The  daim  for 
Goldsmith  will  be  at  once  disproved,  if  it  be  found  in 
print  before  1767 ;  it  resembles  his  livelier  manner,  and 
appears  to  come  from  a  practised  pen,  having  more  finish 
than  an  occasional  writer  of  verses,  if  Lord  Egremont 
was  really  such,  would  probably  give  it 

«THK   lAIB  THIKF. 

«I  tell,  and  tell  with  truth  and  grief, 
That  Chloe  is  an  arrant  thief ; 
Before  the  urchin  well  could  go, 
Sh^  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow ; 
And  mors,  that  whiteness  to  adorn. 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  mom  ; 
Stole  all  the  sweetness  ^ther  sheds 
On  primrose  banks  or  violet  beds. 
Still,  to  conceal  her  artful  wiles. 
She  stole  the  Graces*  silken  smiles ; 
"T  was  quickly  seen  she  robbed  the  sky 
To  plant  a  star  in  either  eye  • 
She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  bieath. 
And  pilfered  orient  pearls  for  teeth ; 
The  cherry,  dipp'd  in  morning  dew. 
Chive  moisture  to  her  lips  and  hue. 

<•  These  were  the  infant  spoils ;  a  store 
To  which  in  time  she  pilfered  more ; 
At  twelve  she  stole  from  Cypras*  Queen 
Her  air,  and  love-oommaoding  mien ; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity,  and  stole 
From  Pallas  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 
She  sung ; — the  Syrens  all  appear'd, 
And  warbling^-«he  stole  all  she  heard. 
She  play'd;— the  Muses,  from  their  hill, 
Wonder'd  who  thus  had  stolen  their  skill. 
Apollo's  wit  was  next  her  prey. 
Her  next  the  beams  that  brighten  day. 
Great  Jove,  her  pilferings  to  crown, 
Pronounced  these  treasures  all  her  own ; 
Pardoned  her  crimes,  and  praised  her  art. 
And — t'  other  day  she  stole  my  heart 

^  Cupid,  if  lovers  are  your  care. 
Exert  your  power  on  this  fair. 
To  trial  bring  her  stolen  charms. 
And  let  her  prison  be— my  arms." 

The  following  verses  rest  chiefly  on  the  authori^  of 


the  late  Mr.  Quick,  the  comedian.  When  applied  to,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  subfeot  of  Goldsmhh,  he  mention- 
ed, among  other  things,  the  poet  having  written  two  or 
three  songs  fbr  Mrs.  Pinto,  formerly  Miss  Brent,  between 
1776  and  1768,  which  he  had  aeen  printed  in  a  Maga- 
xine,  and  also  in  a  collection  of  songs,  published,  as  he 
believed,  by  one  of  the  Newberye;  one  of  these  publica- 
tions has  been  traced,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
either  of  the  pieces  stands  as  he  wrote  them. 


«  Love 's  a  fever  of  the  mind. 

Kindling  fierce  consuming  fires, 
Sweet  its  approach,  we  fUid, 
Raising  new  and  soft  desires. 

«  Soon  it  fills  with  hopes  and  fbars. 

Sighs  and  trembUngs  break  the  rest. 
Glowing  wishes,  wasting  tears. 
Night  and  day  dirtract  the  breast** 

sove. 

**  How  sofUy  the  zephyrs  awaken  the  grove. 
In  this  season  the  spring  both  of  nature  and  love ; 
Yet  let  no  delights  on  our  moments  intrude. 
But  such  as  are  simple  and  such  as  are  good. 

«  Far  hence  be  the  love  that's  by  wantonness  bred. 
Or  pleasures  by  folly  or  vanity  fed ; 
But  joys  which  both  reason  and  virtue  approve. 
We  hail  as  the  charm  and  the  pride  of  the  grove." 

In  September  he  received  a  large  advance  of  money 
on  the  fkith  of  the  Natural  History  being  diligently  pro- 
ceeded with,  from  the  publisher  with  whom  the  agree- 
ment had  been  made,  no  less  than  five  volumes  being 
paid  for,  although  from  the  short  time  elapsed  since  the 
agreement  not  more  than  one,  or  perhaps  not  even  one, 
wss  completed.  The  cauae  probably  arose  from  being 
pressed  for  repayment  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
he  had  borrowed  (said  to  be  £400)  to  take  and  furnish 
his  chambers ;  the  acknowledgment  to  the  bookseller  is 
in  his  own  handwriting. 

«  Rec^ved,  September  S6th,  1769,  of  William  Griffin, 
the  Sum  of  five  hundred  guineas,  for  the  copyright  of 
the  first  dire  volumes  of  my  Natural  History,  as  by 
agreement ;  and  for  which  I  promise  an  assignment  on 
demand.  *«OLiTKm  Goudbjcith. 

*•  No.  9,  Brick  Court,  Temple.** 

GrifiSn,  it  appears,  not  being  a  wealthy  man,  was  en- 
abled to  advance  the  money  only  by  disposing  at  first  of 
half  the  property,  and  finally  of  the  whole,  though  as  it 
seems  without  increase  of  profit  to  another  bookseller, 
named  NourM,  who  eventually  became  its  sole  possessor 
and  publisher. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  (1768,)  the 
Royal  Academy  had  been  instituted.  ''His  majesty," 
according  to  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings  which 
appeared  at  the  time,  **  ever  ready  to  encourage  useful 
improvements,  and  always  intent  upon  promoting  every 
branch  of  polite  knowledge,  hath  been  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  institute  in  this  metropolis  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  to  be  under  his  own  immediate  patronage,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  forty  artisU  of  the  first  rank  in  their 
several  professions."  A  list  of  the  official  officers  of 
the  institution  is  added  to  the  statement;  those  which 
were  merely  honorary  were  added  afterwards,  and  be- 
came known  from  the  following  announcement  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  1769.  «<  Dr.  Johnson  is  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  literature,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  pro- 
fessor of  histoiy  to  the  Royal  Academy.  These  titles 
are  merely  honorary,  no  salary  being  annexed  to  them." 
Both  nominations  were  made  through  the  intervention 
of  Reynolds,  and  imparted  to  the  institution  which  had 
the  honour  of  reckoning  such  men  among  her  officers, 
certamly  not  less  honour  than  the  indivaduals  enjoyed 
by  the  appointment;  these  offices  gave  the  privilege 
merely  of  a  seat  at  the  occasional  meetings,  and  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  academicians. 

To  this  appointment  allusion  is  made  in  the  following 
letter,  written  to  one  of  his  brothers  in  the  ensuing 
month.  A  small  legacy  had  been  left  him  by  his  good 
uncle  ConUrine,  whose  death  would  appear  to  have 
taken  place  shortly  beforo;  and,  in  disposing  of  it,  we 
find  allusions  to  hb  own  sitaatioo  and  that  of  his  ''shat- 


tered £unily,"  for  whom,  being  without  provinon  or 
power  himself^  he  oould  do  nothhig.  To  the  original  of 
this  letter  thero  was  annexed  a  receipt  showiuf  tint 
£16  had  been  paid  to  Maurice  Goldsmith,  Sot  a  bequcit 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine  to  Oliver  Goldnutk 
dated  4th  Feb.  1770. 

«  Te  M*.  Maurice  Goldtwdtht  oS  Jaatet  Lamki^tf  Etq^ 
at  Xilmore,  near  Carrich-on^Shannon, 

"  January,  1770. 

"  Dear  brother,— I  should  have  answered  yeur  letter 
sooner,  but  in  truth  I  am  not  fond  of  thinldag  of  tkt 
necessities  of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  io  ny 
power  to  help  them.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  srs  emy 
way  unprovided  fbr ;  and,  what  adda  to  ay  mwanwM 
is,  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Jebana, 
by  which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  nat 
circumstances.  As  to  myself  I  believe  I  could  get  both 
you  and  my  poor  hrother-in-law  something  like  tbtf 
which  you  desbe,  but  I  am  determiaed  never  Io  tsk  far 
little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  I  lasj  btw, 
until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and  myself  more  eflectBtOy. 
As  yet  no  opportunity  has  ofSn^d,  hot  I  befieve  joa  Mt 
pretty  well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be  reoiioo  wkee  it 
arrives. 

"  The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  mske  no  pi*- 
fessor  of  ancient  history  in  a  Royal  Academy  of  Pfeiil> 
ing,  which  he  has  just  established,  but  there  is  no  mkrj 
annexed ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  complimoat  to  tko 
institution  than  any  benefit  to  myself.  Honoun  to  m 
in  my  situation  aro  somethiaff  like  rufBes  te  oee  thu 
wants  a  shirt. 

"  Ton  tell  DM  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifleea  pooadi 
left  me  in  the  bands  of  my  coosin  Lawder,  snd  jot  aik 
me  what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My  door  Wi- 
ther, I  would  by  no  means  give  any  directtooo  to  mj 
dear  worthy  relations  at  KUmore,  hew  to  dispose  of  no- 
ney,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  more  theirs  thso  wim. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  entirely,  and  dris  letter  wiB 
serve  to  witness,  give  up  any  right  and  title  to  it;  tad  I 
am  sure  they  will  dipoee  of  it  to  the  best  advantsge.  Te 
them  I  entirely  leave  it ;  whether  they  or  yoa  OMy  thisk 
the  whole  necessary  to  fit  you  oot,  or  whether  oar  peer 
sister  Johnson  may  not  want  ihe  half;  I  leave  oitireljr  l» 
their  and  your  discretion.  T3m  kindness  ef  thatfoo^ 
couple  to  our  shatlerod  lunlj  demands  oar  mmtU 
gratitude;  and  though  they  lisive  almost  fcrgst  BM,7et 
if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  dsj  to  leUna 
and  increase  theb  good  homowr  by  adding  to  my  ows. 

••  I  have  sent  my  oovsia  Jenny  a  ministore  pictaie  if 
myself,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  praMit  I 
canoOer.  I  have  ordered  it  to  lie  left  fbr  her  at  Gooir 
Faulkner's,  folded  in  a  letter.  The  fiMe  you  weH  know 
is  ugly  enough,  but  it  Is  fbMly  painted.  I  will  AaiOf 
also  send  my  friends  over  the  Shannon  aono  moneliBie 
prints  of  myself,  and  aome  more  of  my  frioodi  bet, 
such  as  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  CotoBea.  I 
I  have  written  a  hundred  letters  te  "' 


friends  in  your  country,  and  never  received  an  ssistr 
to  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  bow  to  aeeoaat  kt  tfai^ 
or  why  they  are  unwilling' to  keep  up  for  ms  tfaoioM* 
gards  which  I  must  ever  retMn  for  them. 

"  If;  then,  you  have  a  ndad  to  oblige  ne,  700  w9 
write  often,  whether  I  answer  you  or  not  Let  aw  ptf* 
ticularly  have  the  newa  of  our  fhmily  and  old  aeqssiDt* 
ances.  For  instance,  you  may  begin  by  telling  me  akoet 
the  fiimily  where  you  reside,  how  they  spend  tboir  ttof, 
and  whether  they  ever  make  mention  of  me.  Tell  bs 
about  my  mother,  my  brother  Hodson,  and  hii  tMi* 
my  brother  Harry's  aon  and  daughter,  my  sietcr  Jobs- 
son,  the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  thWi 
whero  they  Hve,  and  how  they  do.  ITou  tatted  of  bmf 
my  only  brothM^^I  don't  understand  you.  Whew  ii 
Charleal    A  sheet  of  paper,  occasionally  fiM  witktti 

news  of  this  kind,  wonU  make  me  very  kafffi  *"" 
would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is,  nj  dctf 
brother,  believe  me  to  be 

"  Yours,  most  aftotionately, 

<•  OuTXB  QotMwn* 
Maurioe,  who  it  will  he  remembered  was  a  ytsog^ 
brother,  had  been  brought  up  to  ne  occupatioo,  bat  MiN 

•  It  is  lenarfcable  that  he  does  not  nentioa  kii  af^> 
Mrs.Hodeoa;  the  omissioo  aeems  to  imply  tkoeeao^ 
anoe  of  aome  disagreement,  wbidi,  thsre  are  "^^^ 
for  aaspaedng,  had  oktad  fiom  IB  avfy  P«n^ 
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I  occiBiontI  Tuito  to  bk  raktivat.  Be  was,  mt 
this  period,  the  inoMto  ol  Mr.  Lawder,  who,  k  has  boen 
mfptiottod,  had  narriad  kia  oooatn,  M iaa  Coatarina,  and 
tlie  fittmg  out  aianlUMiad  in  hia  bcothar'a  latter,  allodaa 
to  a  projeet  lor  trying  bia  lortona  in  aomo  eapad^ 
abroad.  Thia,  from  aooM  diainclination,  or  that  indo- 
lence ariaing  from  want  of  fixed  occupation,  and  not 
Inming  the  mind  of  yonth  to  aorae  apedfic  poranit  at 
an  earlier  period  of  liCe,  was  relinqoiahed  ;  and  having 
aome  time  afterwards  complained  to  the  poet  that  tM 
found  it  diflknlt  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  was  told  by 
him  in  reply,  by  all  meana  to  quit  aoch  an  unprofitable 
*»"i«gt  and  betake  bimaalf  to  aome  handicrall  employ- 
OMnt.  Thia  advice,  aa  the  moat  auited  to  bia  education 
aod  habita,  waa  adopted ;  he  bound  himaelf  to  a  cabinet- 
Baakar  in  Drumsna,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim;  and, 
afkerwards  raitaoving  to  Dublin,  kept  a  ahop  many  years 
in  Hendrick  atreet.*  He  partook  of  the  peculiaritiea  of 
the  family ;  was  honest,  good-humoured,  social,  giddy, 
and  careless ;  and  the  possession*  of  sudi  qualitiea  ael- 
dom  indicatea  a  proaperoua  tradesman.  Bishop  Percy 
discovered  him  labouring  in  poverty  about  1785,  and  to 
lalaeve  bia  wanta,  which  appear  to  have  been  urgent, 
firat  projocted  that  edition  of  his  brother's  works,  which 
£aled  in  its  immediato  object  by  not  appearing  till  long 
after  his  death.  His  situation  is  thus  described  by  that 
prelate,  in  a  letter  written  to  Malone  from  Dublin,  June 
16tb,  1786. 

•*  He  (Goldsmith)  baa  an  only  brother  living,  a  cabi- 
Bl  maker,  who  baa  been  a  decent  tradeaman,  a  very 
boncat,  worthy  man,  but  be  baa  been  very  unfortunate, 
and  ia  at  thia  time  in  great  indigence.  It  baa  occurred 
to  aach  of  us  here  as  were  acquainted  with  the  doctor, 
to  print  an  edition  of  his  poema,  chiefly  under  the  diieo- 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  myself^  and  prefix  a 
■aw,  correct  life  of  the  author,  for  the  poor  man'a  bene- 
fit, and  to  get  yon  and  8ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Steevens, 
dee.*  to  recommend  the  aame  in  England,  especially 
among  the  members  of  the  dub."  After  a  lengthened 
detail  of  the  beat  mode  of  negotiating  this  work  with 
the  booksellers,  and  puahing  it  among  the  former  friends 
of  the  poet,  be  thus  concludes  a  aubject  which  much  in- 
terested him : — **  If  we  can  but  aubsist  this  poor  man  at 
praaeat,  and  relieve  him  from  immediate  indigence,  Mr. 
Onle,  oar  aecretary  of  state,  has  given  us  hope  that  he 
will  procure  him  some  little  place  that  will  make  him 
aaaj  for  life ;  and  thua  we  will  have  shown  our  regard 
for  the  departed  bard  by  relieving  bia  only  brother,  and, 
ao  for  aa  I  hear,  the  only  one  of  his  fomily  that  wanU 
laliei:" 

« In  the  mean  time,"  he  writea  in  the  folk>wing  year, 
1786,  Oct.  17th,  **  I  muat  entreat  you  to  exert  all  your 
inflnenoa  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  club,  and  particu-> 
larly  urge  it  to  Joabua  Reynolda,  to  procure  aubscrip- 
tiona  lor  the  preaent  relief  of  poor  Maurice  Ooldamilh, 
who  ia  aufiering  great  penury  and  distress,  being  not 
only  poor,  but  very  unhealthy.  I  procured  him  a  pre- 
aent supply  of  between  thirty  and  forty  guiaeaa  laat 
year ;  but  I  fear  hia  creditors  did  not  sufier  much  of  that 
money  to  remain  with  him.  Their  demanda  being  ao 
for  aatiafied,  further  relief  would  probably  reach  himself; 
and  remain  with  him  to  his  great  comfort  Our  new 
8ocie^  of  Arte  and  Sdencea  have  made  him  mace- 
bearer;  but,  without  preaent  autwateace,  I  fear  be  will 
not  live  to  derive  the  future  emolumenta.  A  guinea 
apiece  from  the  membera  of  the  dob  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  him.** 

It  evincaa  the  little  attention  paid  to  claims  of  thia 
kind,  that  no  aubacription,  even  at  the  moderate  amount 
of  a  guinea,  could  be  procured  from  membera  of  the 
dob,  moat  of  whom,  it  may  be  preaumed,  could  auffi- 
ciently  afibrd  so  moderate  a  tax  upon  their  generosity. 
Malone,  in  a  packet  of  MS.  oorrespondence  submitted 
to  the  writer,  complains  much  of  thia  difficulty ;  and 
alao  of  the  backwardneaa  which  he  found  to  pay  the 
amount  nominally  subscribed  by  the  members  on  an- 
other matter,  naniely,  for  the  monument  to  Dti,  Johnson. 
When  the  works  of  Goldsmith  at  length  appeared,  and 

*  As  the  relativea  of  eminent  men  derive  some  im- 
poftance  from  their  connection,  ao  boneat  Maurice  ia  still 
Mentioned  in  Dromana,  and  a  teble  of  his  workmanship 
ahown  to  atrangers;  as  the  writer  ia  informed  by  one 
who,  aa  having  a  large  share  of  genius  himself,  takes  an 
intevaat  in  all  that  relatea  to  the  ganina  of  a  mutual 
eoimti7»  Mr.  Chariaa  Phillipa. 


ha  waa  written  to  by  the  bishop  to  diapoae  of  a  copy  to 
eaoh  member,  the  aaaaa  ofafaction,  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  sale  prioa^  oceured ;  on  mentioning  tiMi  matter 
at  the  dub  dinner,  aeveral  talked  vaguely  about  it,  but 
only  u^  aotoally  produeed  hia  contribution,  and  with- 
out othera  had  done  the  aame  on  the  inatant,  Malone, 
who  waa  lealoua  in  the  buaineaa,  adda,  it  would  be  uaeleaa 
to  aeod  the  hooka,  aa  payment  would  be  forgotten,  and 
it  woukl  be  impoarible  to  prett  gentlemen  for  mttey, 

Maurice,  however,  waa  not  wholly  neglected  in  Ire- 
land—«  I  reminded  Mr.  Orde,"  writea  the  btahop,  Feb. 
Itth,  1787,  «<  to-day  of  his  promise  to  give  some  little 
place  to  Ooldamith'a  poor  brother,  and  he  kindly  engaged 
to  do  aomething  for  him  aoon.  In  the  uMan  lime,  how- 
ever, the  poor  creatnre  is  starving.  Lord  Chariemont 
made  him  mace-bearer  to  the  academy,  but  he  baa  yet 
got  no  aalaiy.** 

The  object  was  at  length  aooomplished.  «Mr.  Orde,*' 
saya  the  prelate,  April  14th,  1787,  «<  has  lately  dona  a 
bandaome  thing,  which  oogfht  to  be  mentioned  to  bis 
honour,  and  we  have  accordingly  reported  it  in  the  Free- 
man*a  JoumaL  He  haa  given  a  snug  little  place  in  the 
licence  office  to  Maurice  Goldsmith,  in  honour  of  his 
brother's  literary  merit,  which,  with  the  mace-bearer'a 
office  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  money  we  hope 
to  get  by  aubacription  to  hia  brother'a  works,  we  hope 
will  make  the  poor  man  eaay  for  lifo.** 

Thia  situation  he  filled  with  integrity  and  diligence, 
and  became  the  meana  of  diaoovering  a  fraud  upon  the 
revenue,  from  which,  had  he  bean  of  a  difierent  charac- 
ter, conaiderable  personal  advantagea  might  have  been 
derived.  He  visited  London  shortly  afUr  bia  brother'a 
death,  of  which  notice  will  be  hereafter  taken,  and  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  1793,  without  iasue,  his  widow,  who 
survived  many  yeara,  baring  afkerwarda  married  a  per- 
aon  named  MaodonnelL  His  death  is  thua  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Thoa.  Cbampbell  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  in 
alluaion  to  their  joint  endeavours  for  bis  benefit,  dated 
June  12th,  1793:— •<  I  am  glad  to  bear  that  you  have 
brought  the  affair  of  Goldsmith  to  so  good  an  issue— 
but,  alas  !  poor  Maurice.  He  is  to  receive  no  comfort 
from  your  lordship's  labours  in  his  bebalfl  He  departed 
from  a  miserable  life  early  laat  winter,  and  luckily  baa 
left  no  children." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

His  dress— Baretti—Percival  Stockdsle— Deserted   villsfe— Its 
localities  taken  from  his  fotber's  resideDce. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  1769,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year,  hia  literary  occupationa  ap- 
|>ear  to  have  been  multi&rioua.  By  his  engagement  with 
Griffin,  be  should  seem  to  have  been  employed  on  the 
Natural  History ;  by  that  with  Daviea,  upon  the  Hia- 
tory  of  England ;  he  waa  avowedly  at  work  in  finiahing 
and  polishing  the  Deserted  Village,  for  two  adverliae- 
ments,  stating  ite  apeedy  publication,  appeared  in  No- 
vember; and  theae  were  followed  in  a  few  daya  by 
aimilar  aonouncemente  of  a  new  edition  being  in  pre- 
paration, of  the  ^  Poema  of  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  by  Dr.  Goldsmith."  With  the  respective 
publishers,  it  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  who  should  have 
the  credit  or  advantege  of  first  uahering  his  writings  into 
the  world. 

An  amuaing  anecdote  of  his  teste  in  dress  at  thia  mo- 
ment is  told  by  Boswell,  who,  having  joat  returned  from 
the  Stratford  jubilee,  where  he  had  incurred  no  little 
ridicule,  by  exhibiting  himaelf  in  the  character  of  a  Cor^ 
sican,  by  publicly  reciting  veraea  upon  the  occasion,  and 
by  wearing  the  placard  of  «  Corsica  Boswell"  in  bis  bat, 
was  willing,  perhaps,  to  conceal  bis  own  follies,  by  point- 
ing out  what  he  considered  those  of  bis  acquaintance. 
He  had  invited  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
and  others,  to  dinner,  when  the  party  were  kept  waiting 
by  the  non-arrival  of  one  of  the  guests.  «*  Groldsmith,*' 
(in  the  words  of  the  biographer,  who,  however,  seems  to 
overcharge  the  deacriptioo,)  «to  divert  the  tedioua 
minutea,  atrutted  about  bragging  of  bis  dress,  and  I  be- 
lieve waa  aerioualy  vain  of  it,  for  bia  mind  waa  wonder- 
fully prone  to  apch  impreaaiona.  <  Come,  come,  (aaid 
Garrick,}  telk  no  more  of  that.  You  are,  perbapa,  the 
worst— eh,  eh  V  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to 
interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on  laughing  ironically. 
<  Nay,  you  vrill  always  l^k  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am 
talking  of  being  well  otiUdrened:  <  WeU,  let  ma  tell 
yoa  (aaid  €k>ldamith,)  when  my  tailor  biou^  home  my 


bloom-colouTed  coat,  he  aaid,  *  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to 
beg  of  you,  when  any  body  aaka  you  who  made  your 
clothea,  be  pleaaed  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow 
in  Wateiwlane.'  JsAnssn.-  <  Why,  air,  that  waa  beoauae 
he  knew  the  atrange  coloar  would  attract  crowda  to  gaze 
at  it,  and  thua  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  aee  how  well 
he  conid  make  a  coat  of  ao  abaurd  a  odour.' " 

The  date  of  this  dinner,  October  16th,  is  crediteble  to 
Boswell's  accuracy,  aa  on  reference  to  the  toiler's  ac- 
count books  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  a  new 
auit  of  clothea  of  an  expenatve  kind,  is  charged  to  Gold- 
amith  on  that  day ;  the  entry  terma  it  «  a  half-dreaa  suit 
of  ratteen,  Uned  with  ailk,"  and  the  price  twelve  guineaa. 
By  Filby'a  biUa  it  cleariy  appeara  he  waa  by  no  meana 
an  economiat  in  the  article  of  dreaa  any  more  than  in 
other  matters;  yet  the  obligations  thua  incurred  were 
pretty  punctoally  paid  until  a  abort  time  before  hia  death, 
at  which  period  he  proved  to  be  £79  in  debt,  and  thia 
appeara  to  have  been  loat  to  the  tradeaman,  the  remark 
of  whoae  aon  shows  their  joint  opinion  of  the  debtor: — 
•«My  &ther,  though  a  loaer  to  that  amotmt,  attributed  no 
blame  to  Goldamith ;  he  had  been  a  good  cuatomer ;  and 
had  be  lived  would  have  paid  every  &rthing."  Half  the 
aum  owing  by  him  waa  for  clothea  aupplied  to  his  nephew 
Hodaon,  of  which  he  had  taken  upon  himaelf  Uie  pay- 


A  few  daya  previous  to  the  dinner  at  BoaweU's,  hb 
good  nature  was  ahown  on  an  occasion  when  the  aasist- 
ance  of  lealoua  friends  is  most  kind,  and  ia  moat  wanted, 
towarda  a  person  for  whom  he  had  nevertheleas  no  cordial 
regard.  Thb  waa  Baretti ;  whoae  name  ia  aufficiently 
femiliar  to  readera  of  the  literary  biatory  of  the  day.  He 
had  been,  as  is  well  known,  apprehended  for  the  dieath  of 
a  man  killed  in  a  brawl  in  the  atreet,  when  Goldamith 
hearing  of  his  misfortune  hurried  next  morning  before 
the  committing  magiatrate,  and  bail  being  at  first  refused, 
accompanied  him  to  Newgate,  oflering  likewiM  the  free 
nae  of  hia  puree  towarda  hia  aubaiatence  and  defence. 
Thia  conduct  ezemplifiea  that  benevolent  impulae  of 
which  he  haa  conveyed  a  better  idea  in  a  line,  than  othera 
perbapa  couU  aocompliah  in  a  paragraph— 

«•  BiM  pity  gave  era  charity  began." 

He  did  not  admire  Baretti,  and  Baretti  knew  and  reaented 
the  alight;  Goldsmith  had  formed  a  low  estimate  of  the 
literature  and  morale  of  Italy  from  what  he  had  aeen 
during  hia  stey  in  that  country,  and  thia  opinion  of  the 
nation  at  large  extended  to  aeveral  individuala  aettled  in 
England.  He  thought  that  Baretti  and  Martinella,  an- 
other literary  adventurer  of  the  aame  nation,  were  over- 
eatimated  by  their  literary  acquaintance ;  that  vrith  aome 
talente  and  learning,  and  a  great  deal  of  pretenaion,  a 
degree  of  consideration  had  been  awarded  them,  denied 
to  many  of  our  countrymen  of  equal  or  auperior  attain- 
ments; that  good-nature  towarda  foreignera  had,  aa  is 
aometimea  the  caae  in  England,  as^pMd  them  the 
places  due  only  to  distinguished  merit  He  disliked  Ba- 
retti also  from  an  impression  that  he  contemned  religion ; 
and  on  thia  aubject  talking  once  to  Mr.  Ridge,  whose 
name  occura  in  Retellatioo,  ia  said  to  have  observed,  « I 
never  feel  confidence  in  such  men ;  I  am  far  from  being 
what  I  ought  to  be,  or  what  I  wish  to  be;  but  whatever 
be  my  folliea  my  mind  haa  never  been  tainted  by  unbe- 
lief."* 

Among  his  acquaintance,  oocaaioned  by  the  publication 
of  the  Aminte  of  Taaso,  in  April  1770,  appears  to  have 
been  ite  transhitor,  the  Rev.  Perdval  Stockdale,  who 
having  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  relinquished  it  for 
the  church;  accq>ted  a  curacy  in  London,  where  be 
figured  variously,  and  vrith  some  success  as  poet,  re- 
viewer, and  miacellaoeoua  writer ;  became  then  a  chaplain 
in  the  navy ;  and  after  a  life  of  many  chaagea  of  acene, 
finally  aettled  on  the  living  of  Leabory  in  Northumber- 
land, on  the  presentetion  of  Lord  Thurlow,  where  his 
attachment  to  literature  continued  to  be  displayed.    His 


*  Baretti  waa  acquitted  of  the  charge.  It  ia  rarely  that 
namea  of  equal  celebrity  with  the  following  are  to  b^ 
found  aa  guaranteea  for  the  personal  appearance  of  a 
priaoner  arraigned  on  auch  a  charge*— «  On  Friday,  Sir 
Joabua  Reynolds,  William  Fitxherbeit,  Esq.,  Edmund 
Burke,  Esq.,  and  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  gave  bail  before 
Lord  Manafield  for  Mr.  Joseph  Baretti'a  appearance  at 
the  enaoing  aeasions."  {PubHc  .^cfoeitiser,  Oct.  16th, 
1769.)  Dr.  Johnson's  interest  waa  exerted  to  proenra 
thb  amy  of  namea. 
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prodactioDs  wera  of  Tarious  merit ;  the  best  pttrfaaiM  is 
«  The  Poet/'  a  poem  published  in  1773.  The  last,  bia 
«  Memoira,*'  in  1809,  exhibit  a  quercilouaand  discontented 
spirit.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  ardent,  Tain, 
and  versatile;  and  thinking  more  highly  of  his  own 
genius  for  poetry  than  be  could  persuade  the  world  to 
believe,  was  disappointed  and  soured  by  not  acquiring 
that  distinction  to  which  he  thought  his  taknts  were  en- 
titled. During  his  career  in  London  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in  allusion  to  Ms  obvious 
vanity  and  anxieties  on  the  subject  of  his  writings,  is 
believed  to  have  api^ied  to  him  the  observation  recorded 
by  Boswell,  *<  Sir,  there  is  not  a  young  sapling  upon  Par- 
nassus, more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criti- 
cism than  that  poor  fellow." 

His  autobiography,  said  to  be  incorrect  in  several  of 
its  statements,  particularly  that  where  he  represents  him- 
self as  being  originally  engaged  to  write  the  lives  of  the 
poeto  instead  of  Dr.  Johnson,  furnishes  scarcely  an  allu- 
sion to  Goldsmith.  His  papers  however  supply  an  an- 
ecdote communicated  by  a  lady  eminent  for  her  writings, 
in  fiction,  bis  friend,  and  whom  the  writer  has  likewise 
the  honour  to  number  among  bis  acquaintance.  Hiss 
Jane  Porter,  who  having  spent  some  time  at.  the  vicarage 
of  Lesbury  preserves  a  warm  regard  for  the  memory  of 
her  then  venerable  host  The  story  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  poet,  though 
possibly  heightened  by  Mr.  Stockdale  in  the  telling;  and 
may  have  been  suggested  by  an  anecdote  something 
similar,  of  a  stranger  mistaking  him  for  an  inferior  kind 
of  person,  mentioned  by  Miss  Reynolds. 

**  About  this  period,"  writes  Miss  Porter  in  her  com- 
munication, "  a  circumstance  rather  ludicrous  occurred 
relative  to  Goldsmitb,  which  I  shall  copy  from  Mr.  Stock- 
dale's  own  account  of  the  matter;  I  having  occupied 
much  of  my  time,  while  visiting  the  Vicar  of  Lesbury, 
in  transcribing  from  his  biographical  note-book. 

**  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  feeling  and  an  elegant  writer 
both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  but  especially  in  the  former 
species  of  composition.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him 
commenced  at  Davies  the  bookseller's,  where  I  dined  in 
his  company,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  opposition 
between  the  beauty  of  his  mind  and  the  mean  appear- 
ance of  his  person  and  manner.  A  few  days  after  this, 
and  soon  after  my  friend  Davies  had  published  my  trana- 
lation  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  I  called  on  him,  one  afternoon, 
and  was  with  him  in  his  parlour  when  Dr.  Goldsmith 
entered;  and  remaining  with  us  conversed  most  agree- 
ably for  about  an  hour.  Just  before  he  had  joined  us, 
Davies  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  some  of  his  party  at 
the  dinner  he  bad  given  me,  and  among  these  he  men- 
tioned the  poet  of  the  *  Deserted  Village.'  I  replied  that 
I  held  his  genius  in  due  estimation,  but  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  man  look  more  like  a  tailor.  This  was  fresh  in 
our  heads  when  Goldsmith  entered,  and  before  he  left 
VM  he  desired  our  ^friend  the  bookseller  to  let  him  have 
my  translation  of  the  Aminta.  As  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket  he  turned  to  me  and  said, '  Mr.  Stockdale,  I  shall 
soon  take  measure  of  you." — I  observed  with  a  smile  I 
could  not  repress,  that  •  I  hoped  he  w^d  not  pinch  me.' 
From  what  had  passed  before  he  came  in  and  afterweids, 
Davies  and  I,  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  house,  gave  a 
full  indulgence  to  oor  risible  faculties ;  the  odd  coinci- 
4}ence  of  Goldsmith's  metaphor  and  my  comparison  having^ 
been  quite  irresistible." 

Towards  the  end  of  May  1770,  the  Deserted  Village, 
announced  so  long  before  as  being  in  preparation,  ap- 
peared, and  at  once  obtained  a  place  in  popular  esteem, 
though  not  perhaps  with  the  critics,  superior  even  to 
that  of  the  Traveller.  On  the  seventh  of  June  came  oat 
a  second  edition;  on  the  fourteenth  a  third;  on  tlie 
twenty-eighth  a  fourth;  and  on  the  sixteenth  oif  Augqet 
a  fifth,  being  a  run  of  success  soch  as  few  poems  of  the 
time  had  experienced  within  so  short  a  period.  The 
journals  devoted  to  hteiature  hailed  it  with  the  warmeiit 
applause ;  the  author  was  gratified  by  his  goo<]  fortune  ; 
the  public  pleased  by  the  addition  made  to  its  sources  of 
pleasure ;  and  if  some  of  the  newspaper  writers  used 
their  customary  privilege  of  finding  fault  on  some  unim* 
portant  points,  others  were  as  loud  in  its  praise ;  and 
attentiott  was  more  drawn  to  a  work  which  possessed 
merit  enough  to  find  a  few  enemies  among  a  multitude 
of  friends. 

The  previous  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  man  of 
unquestioned  genius,  tended  no  doubt  to  aid  its  imme- 
diate rise  into  notice ;  but  in  addition  to  intrinsic  merits 


there  were  other  causes  vHiieh  had  efleot  in  aecelevaiing 
Its  success.  The  subject  was  domestic;  the  Mpposed 
evils  to  which  it  advertedi  easy  of  comprehension ;  the 
scenes  and  incidents,  more  particularly  those  allusive  to 
youth,  such  as  almost  all  men  have  partieqwied  kk  and 
fondly  lemember ;  while  the  characters  wave  of  that  fa- 
miliar description  that  we  could  easily  bel&eve  we  had 
seen  or  known  the  individuals,  and  they  cams  theiefore 
before  us  with  all  the  claims  of  old  friettds.  Thefedings 
were  interested  by  a  tale  of  grievances  so  eloquently  and 
pathetically  lamented,  although  few,  as  he  admits  in 
his  prefeoe,  had  seen  or  ooukl  believe  the  feet  ef  their 
existence.  The  distrssses  of  the  poor  and  their  sup- 
posed oppression  by  the  rich,  which  whether  true  01* 
otherwise  is  ever  a  popular  theme,  on  this  occasion  en- 
listed all  the  generous  feelings  on  the  side  of  theb  advo- 
cate. By  designing  men  this  is  sometimes  made  a  source 
of  mischief  by  nurturing  something  of  unjust  prejudice 
among  such  as  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  wealth  against 
those  who  are  higher ;  by  Goldsmith  it  was  merely  an- 
other evidence  of  that  amiable  yet  morbid  sensibifity 
which  kept  him  in  all  bis  writings  tremblingly  alive  to 
any  scene  or  tale  of  distress  in  the  humbler  classes  of 
life.  There  were  likewise  those  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  always  please  in  the  description ;  sentiments  of  a 
generous  and  benevolent  eharacter ;  a  tone  of  pathos  and 
melancholy  in  the  recollections  of  fevourite  scenes  r^* 
gretted  as  having  fled  for  ever ;  nmiles  of  high  beauty ; 
a  versification  singularly  easy  and  natural,  perfectly  mu« 
sical  to  the  ear  without  any  straining  or  inversion  of 
language  to  obtain  it ;  and  several  of  those  personal  al- 
lusions thst  always  add  to  the  interest  of  a  poem,  such 
as  the  reference  to  his  wanderings — his  cares  and  griefsr- 
and  even  his  poverty.  These,  amid  other  admitted  ex- 
cellences, contributed  to  give  it  not  merely  momentary 
but  permanent  feveu^i  fer,  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  taste 
since,  it  has  never  for  a  moment  declined  in  public  es- 
teem. 

Two  years  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  employed 
in  its  composition  and  correction ;  an  error,  if  meant  that 
he  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  work,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, as  in  that  period  we  have  seen  he  had  written 
several  volumes.  Occasional  hints,  as  he  seems  to  admit 
in  the  dedication,  might  have  been  gleaned  in  country 
excursions  during  a  few  previous  years;  but  the  chief 
parts  were  written  and  the  arrangemant  and  revision  no 
doubt  effected  by  snatches,  the  result  more  of  moments 
of  ease  of  mind  and  of  such  as  he  deemed  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, than  of  constant  application.  Even  in  this 
way  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  was  very  considerable ; 
the  aim  of  a  poet,  beyond  every  other  description  of  writer, 
is  excellence ;  and  any  degree  of  labour  by  which  this 
quality  which  is  essential  to  his  being  is  obtained  cannot 
be  considered  misapplied.  The  mode  of  composition  in 
this  as  in  all  his  poems,  was  to  write  bis  first  thoughts 
in  lines  so  widely  spart  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  future 
emendations.  Bishop  Pen^  used  to  say,  that  so  great 
was  bis  industry  or  fastidiousness,  that  theie  spaces  were 
wholly  filled  upi  so  that  scarcely  an  original  line  of  the 
poem  remained. 

The  fruit  of  his  application  was  great  uniformity  of 
excellence ;  for  we  find  in  it  no  unfinished  passages,  none 
of  that  obscurity  of  thought  or  expression  forming  one 
of  the  greatest  and  yet  most  general  faults  of  poetry ;  no 
inversion  of  language ;  no  weak,  rugged,  or  unmusical 
lines;  snd  no  objectionable  rhymes,  excepting  we  be 
permitted  to  advert  to  one  instance  where,  sketching  the 
village  schoolmaster,  we  are  told — 

"  Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault." 

But  this  may  have  been  merely  a  remnant  of  that  pro- 
vincialism which  occasionally  clung  to  him  in  manner, 
accent,  and  in  pronunciation ;  for  in  Ireland  the  word 

/auU  is  frequently  sounded  without  the  letter  /;  a  pecu- 
liarity which  like  many  other  pronunciations  in  that 
country,  remains  popularly  unchanged  since  the  reign  of 

;  Elizabeth.  It  most  be  siso  admitted  that  he  had  a  great 
example  before  hifai  in  Pope,  who  uses  a  similar  rhyme 
more  than  once—  .^ 

<*  Before  his  sacred  name  flies  evsry  feiylt 

And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  tftooght." 
•  «  •  »  ♦ 

«*  Then  say  not  man 's  imperf^sct,  God 's  in  feults- 
Say  rather  roan 's  as  perfect  9s  he  ought," 


And  Johnson,  in  hie  dictieoaiy ,  selects  soother  eonplet 
fkwn  the  Bssay  on  Criticism,  where  fauU  and  thmifkt 
ri^me,  so  thst  he  must  have  oonsldeTed  it  unol^eetiQQ. 
Me,  akhoagh  less  veKsbed  by  a  modern  ear. 

An  error  in  natuffal  history  was  objected  to  in  the 


"  Where  crouching  tigers,  wait  their  hapless  prey," 

as  in  America,  to  whidi  it  applies,  that  animal  u  not 
found ;  this  was  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  usual  Uceuse  of 
poetry,  and  by  a  quotation  from  Anson's  Voyage,  where 
in  one  of  the  American  islands  some  reference  is  nude 
to  the  presence  of  tigers ;  a  species  of  which,  though  not 
so  fierce  or  powerful  as  that  of  Asia,  u  common  on  that 
continent  The  importance  given  to  this  descriptioD  of 
criticism,  would  imply  there  was  litUe  in  the  detail  sf 
the  poem  with  which  to  find  fault. 

Against  the  general  positions  taken  by  the  poet,  thoe 
vrere  stronger  objections.  Trade,  it  is  presuoied,  nerer 
can  be  considered  any  evil  in  a  trading  country ;  nor  is 
the  oppression  or  depopulation  of  villages  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  a  probable  occarrenee, 
in  one  that  boasts  to  be  free.  Volunteer  patriots  tod 
philanthropists,  who  require  no  spur  to  ezertioB,  but 
rather  an  occasional  check  to  their  zeal,  are  too  endente 
to  our  soil,  and  too  much  on  tiie  alert  for  objects  to  pe. 
tronise,  to  overtook  or  not  to  resent  such  a  tyraonicd 
act,  should  it  take  place.  However  popular,  therefece, 
the  tale  of  a  grievance  commonly  is,  the  writer  femd 
few  to  agree  with  him ;  he  nevertheless  stunfily  mB- 
tained  his  opinion,  and  it  may  be  conceded  tiat  if  he 
found  but  one  village  razed  or  depopulated,  from  whit> 
ever  cause,  this  was  perhaps  sufficient  fer  hii  porpoea 

To  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song  is  provcrbit^  a  weik 
of  supererogation ;  nor  is  such  a  voucher  perhaps  nem* 
sary  for  the  political  doctrines  contained  in  a  poen.  h 
is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  contest  the  petnt 
whether  the  main  argument  of  the  Deserted  Village,  the 
evils  of  luxury,  be  or  be  not  a  fallacy.  Poets,  in  all  ige% 
have  conspired  to  make  wealth  and  its  usual  conooou* 
tants  a  theme  for  censure  ;  while  statesmen,  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  introduce  it  among  the  people 
they  govern,  consider  themselves  the  greater  poUic  be> 
nefactors.  Luxury,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  vmj  be  an 
evil,  or  at  least  lead  to  the  introduction  of  ceftaia  laonl 
evils,  but  it  has  in  fact  no  abstract  existence ;  it  is  merely 
a  symptom  of  general  prosperity,  and  attendsBt  opoo  s 
high  degree  of  knowledge,  riches,  and  civiKsatioo;  m 
that  the  presence  of  the  former  is  an  ingestion  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter.  It  is  only  when  loxDiyiaiB 
excess,  when  the  gifts  of  Providence  are  aboied  and 
made  the  means  of  vicious  or  inordinate  appetites  and 
mdulgences,  that  it  becomes  justly  amenable  le  the  cco- 
sure  of  the  moralist  Restrained  within  doe  liDiti,the 
stimultis  which  it  gives  to  human  ingenuity  most  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all  communities  aiming  at  more  than  D»ie 
animal  existence.  Nations  have  been  always  fovod  to 
become  luxurious  as  they  become  rich  and  ioteUigent; 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  idle  to  regret  what  is  the  etroBf* 
est  proof  of  their  advance  in  the  scale  of  sodal  existence. 
Of  thisaruth,  whatever  cause  he  may  have  had  to  cbaoge 
his  opinion,  none  had  been  more  convinced  than  Gold- 
smith a  few  years  before. 

«« Is  it  not  a  truth,"  he  enquires  in  the  eleventh  letlff 
in  the  Citizen  of  the  Worid, "  that  refined  countries  ba»e 
more  vices,  but  those  not  so  terrible ;  barbaroos  natioM, 
few,  and  they  of  the  most  hideous  complexion  1  Per^oJ 
and  fraud  are  the  vices  of  civilised  nations;  credulity 
and  violence  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  Doei 
the  luxury  of  the  one  produce  half  the  evils  of  the  in- 
humanity of  Uie  otiierl  Certainly  those  philosoph«J 
who  declaim  against  luxury  have  but  little  undentood 
its  benefits ;  they  seem  msensible,  thst  to  luxury  we  owe 
not  only  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  •»«» 

of  our  virtues. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"  Examine  the  history  of  any  country  remaAsble  for 
opulence  or  wisdom,  you  will  find  they  would  never  M« 
been  wise  had  they  not  been  first  luxurious;  yoo^p 
find  poets,  philosophers,  and  even  patriots,  ^oat^^ 
luxury's  train.  •  •  •  In  whatsoever  light,  Iherrtw^ 
we  consider  luxury ;  wheUier  as  employing  a  nB«»?" 
hands  naturally  too  feeble  for  more  l»'»"°°V*"**4 
ment ;  as  finding  a  variety  of  occupation  for  «»*2^T 
might  be  totally  idle,  or  as  fbmtshing  out  n^^^JT^  ^ 
happiness  without  fneroaching  on  mutual  prop««^» 
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wlifttof«r  liglit  w«  Mgtfd  H  w»  ihaH  have  wMon  to  ftUid 
■p  m  kt  defimce,  and  the  tentlBMOt  of  Ooofticiw  ttiU 
'remaiiM  QMhaken ;  $hai  w9  thall  er^oy  at  many  •/  the 
Imxuriet  •/  l^fe  at  are  emmtterU  with  tur  vmn  tafttyt 
and  the  pr—perUy  ef  tthere  t  and  that  he  -who  Jfndt 
mtta  new  pleaeure  U  erne  of  the  mott  useful  members  «/ 
society" 

The  beMities  of  tbe  poem  oflered  fomeihing  for  the 
gnttfiatioa  of  ovary  taile;  forofirita  pomges  foviid  go- 
noral  circiiUUon;  but  porliopo  tbo  most  qootod  ii  the 
celebrated  one  oo  orach  io  borttonj  with  iim  epirtt  end 
tendency  of  the  arfoaMiit** 

«<  Princes  and  lords  may  floarish  or  may  lade." 

The  aimilee  of  the  hare  returning  to  her  hanntSy  tfaobiid 
teaching  her  yoong  to  fly,  <«  the  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its 
awful  form^'*  the  description  of  the  village  eehoolttaster, 
the  apoelfophe  to  poetry,  all  fonnd  advocates.  Bnt  more 
oepecially  the  picture  <^  the  viUege  preacher  fixed  atten- 
tion for  its  exoellenoe,  as  being  at  once  nnnnte  and  ooa- 
prehoBsive  in  tbe  charaoteristies,skiifol  in  their  eelection, 
tmo  to  nature  in  general  effact,  and  as  forming  not  only 
the  meet  finished  spedmen  of  a  ChiisUan  pastor,  hot  one 
q£  the  most  admirable  piecee  of  poetical  painting  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  and  modem  poetry.  More  than 
otne  of  his  relattves  have  been  put  forward  as  olaimants 
for  this  eharadsr ;  hisfother  by  Mrs.  Hodson,  his  brother 
by  othoM,  and  his  nnde  Contarine  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor* The  foct,  perhape  is,  that  he  fixed  upon  no  one  indi- 
^■al,  hot  borrowing  like  all  good  poets  and  painters  a 
UttlB  from  each,  diew  the  oharneter  by  tlieir  combination. 

Ao  it  is  ever  a  sooroe  of  interest  to  trace  the  origin  of 
poeCacal  paintings,— of  thoee  objects  or  hints  often 
triAing  in  themselves,  which  having  at  some  time  fallen 
mder  the  eye  of  Ctenius^  are  tieasnrtd  op  for  future  use, 
and  become  by  her  creative  powers  objects  of  general 
attention,  tbe  question  has  been  oflen  aaked  in  England, 
nod  the  eoquiiy  shows  the  impremion  made  by  the  poet, 
whether  Aobnm  is  merely  a  poetical  creation,  or  reelly 
existed  and  experienced  the  fote  he  describee.  The 
name  appeam  to  have  been  chosen  merely  as  pretty  and 
poetical,  derived  perhape  from  a  vilhige  so  named  in 
Wiltshhe ;  two  otbera  take  their  names  from  tbe  poem  ; 
one  Auburn  is  in  America,  and  the  other  forms  the  resi- 
denoo  of  Mr.  Hogan,  nearly  opposite  Lissoy,  the  abode 
of  Goldsmith's  fiither,  and  is  of  comparatively  recent 
ejection.  That  village  is  no  doubt  the  spot  which  fur^ 
nished  the  chirf  scenery  of  the  poem,  an  opinion  which 
wae  early  formed  as  ajready  stated  in  a  tormer  page  of 
thia  work.  Hie  sisteis,  Mrs.  Uodson  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
traced  many  of  their  brother's  storiee,  sketches  and  cba- 
raders,  to  bis  own  adventures,  or  to  places  and  persons 
in  the  neigbbourhood.  Auburn  was  at  once  pronounced 
by  theee  hdkm  to  be  Lissoy,  and  their  fother  the  village 
preacher ;  and  in  this  belief  all  the  residents  in  the  vi- 
dnity  have  concurred. 

<«This  place,"  (Lissoy,)  says  Dr.  Strean,  who,  having 
been  curate  of  Kilkenny  West,  enjoyed  the  same  amount 
of  salary  as  Henry  Goldsmith,  forty  pounds  a  year,  «is 
certainly  the  Auburn  of  the  poet.  The  inhabitants  there 
at  that  time,  their  characters  and  the  situation  of  the 
country,  then  and  now,  prove  this ;"  and  he  enters  into 
details  which  the  writer  has  verified  by  personal  ob- 
aervation. 

"  With  respect  to  Auburn,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hand- 
coek,  in  letters  now  before  the  writer,  dated  Athlone, 
Oetober  80lh,  and  December  ist,  1790,  addressed  to  the 
inte  Joeeph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  «*  there  is 
n  plaoe  within  six  miles  of  this  town,  where  Oliver 
(Soldomith's  fother  lived  many  years,  •  the  village  preach- 
er/ where  Oliver  himself  waa  bom,  and  passed  his  youth 

and  where  I  am  assured  he  took  the  history,  and  I 
know  he  took  the  scenery,  of  his  Deserted  Village.  AH 
thie  a  nephew  of  Goldsmith  and  two  of  bis  sisters,  now 
living  here,  assure  me  he  has  acknowledged  to  them." 
Again  he  says  (December  1st  of  tbe  same  year) — 

M I  wished  to  "give  you  the  fullest  information,  and 
this  could  not  be  done  at  the  fire-side.  I  did  not  indeed 
complete  my  own  information  of  Goldsmith's  history 
vntil  tills  ijt  when,  in  a  convewatlon  of  three  hours 
with  Ms  sister,  I  was  confirmed  in  vrhat  before  1  could 
not  fully  persuade  mysdf  of,  namely,  that  Lissoy  was 
the  aoene  of  his  Deserted  Village. 

^  In  order  to  be  aecorate  in  the  description  you  re- 
<^nira  of  the  place,  I  rede  there  imaMdiateiy  on  reodpt 
M  jmuktkti  it  if  a  Mog  foip  huiii  ia  view  ^  the 


high  road,  to  n^iich  a  stmight  atvenne  leads  with  denble 
rows  of  ash  trees,  six  miles  N.  £.  of  tins  town.  The 
form  is  still  held  under  the  Naper  fomily  by  a  nephew 
of  Goldsmith,  at  present  in  America.  In  tbe  front  view 
of  the  house  is  the  *  decent  church'  of  Kilkenny  West, 
that  literally  « tops  the  neighbouring  hill ;'  and  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  diameter  around  tbe 
house,  are  '  the  never  failing  brook,'  *  the  busy  mill,'  *  the 
hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade,'  *  the  brook 
with  mantling  cresses  spread,'  *  the  straggling  fence  that 
skirts  the  way,  with  Moasomad  iune  unprofitably  gay,' 
« the  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high,  where  once  the 
sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,'  •  the  house  where  nut 
brown  draughts  inspired,'  in  short  every  striking  object 
in  the  picture.  There  an  besides  many  mined  honsaa 
in  the  neighbonrhood,  bespeakang  a  better  state  of  popu- 
lation than  at  preeent. 

•<  The  history  of  the  place  is,  that  at  the  return  of  the 
late  Genwal  Neper  from  Germany,  the  leases  of  his 
estate  which  had  been  parcelled  into  small  forms  being 
then  expired,  he  dislodged  in  general  the  old  tenantry,  in 
order  to  furnuh  an  extensive  demesne  to  his  house, 
which  is  not  far  distant 

*«In  the  house  at  Lissoy,  lived  Goldsmith's  fother,  at 
first  curate  to  an  uncle  named  Green,  and  '  passing  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year.'  After  the  death  of  the  in- 
cumbent be  obtained  tbe  living.  This  gentleman  and 
his  wifo  were  the  genuine  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Primrose. 
Though  a  men  of  learning,  there  are  many  laughable 
instances  of  his  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  mankind 
recorded  in  the  ndghboorhood  to  this  day.  Here  Gold- 
smith vras  instructed  in  the  first  stage  of  his  learning." 

8o  for  the  identity  of  Auburn  and  Lissoy  is  considered 
certain  by  such  as  are  best  acquainted  with  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  incident  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Handcock, 
and  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  poem  has  been 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  but  is  thus  more 
specifically  told. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  Neper,  so  spelt  in  the  law  docu- 
ments of  the  time,  though  now  written  Napier,  who  is 
r^reeented  to  have  returned  from  Vigo  in  Spain  with  a 
large  fortune,  purchaeed,  as  has  been  stated,  the  adjoin- 
ing lands.  In  erecting  a  residence,  and  forming  a  de- 
mesne around  it,  the  habitations  of  some,  aa  is  alleged, 
respectable  tenants,  and  several  of  the  peasantry,  stood 
in  the  way,  and  being  unwilling  to  remove  for  his  con- 
venience, were  at  length  after  much  resistance,  all  ex- 
cepting the  (Goldsmith  family,  ejected  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  Their  houses  were  pulled  down  and  the  park 
enlarged  to  a  circumference  of  nine  miles ;  but  so  great 
waa  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  proceeding, 
that  on  the  general's  death,  which  occurred  soon  after- 
wards, they  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  assailed 
the  house,  destroyed  much  of  the  property  in  and  around 
it,  and  among  other  things  the  plantations,  to  the  value 
of  jefiOOO. 

Such  is  the  stoiy ;  but  stories  of  this  description  in 
Ireland,  after  the  kipse  of  a  few  years,  must  be  taken  with 
certain  allowances  for  heat  and  misrepresentation ;  and, 
after  some  trouble  taken  in  the  enquiry,  we  may  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  W  not  vriioUy  untrue  it  is  highly 
exaggerated.  The  original  estate,  on  reference  to  papers 
connected  vrith  its  purchase,  was  six  hundred  acres ;  to 
this,  on  the  death  of  the  general,  who  seems  to  have  died 
before  the  contract  waa  finished,  was  added  neariy  six 
hundred  more,  and  had  the  vfhole  been  converted  into 
demesne,  whidi  from  other  documents  we  know  was  not 
the  case,  it  could  not  have  embraced  any  thing  like  a 
drcumforence  of  nine  milea.  The  house,  moreover,  is 
of  very  moderate  siie,  not  at  all  of  dimensions  requiring 
such  an  extent  of  park ;  the  high  road  likewise  from 
Athlone  to  Ballymahon,  a  fow  smaller  cross  roads,  the 
house  ot  Goldonith's  fother,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed,  the  mill  to  which  he  alludes  in  tbe  poem,  and  a 
variety  of  other  objecta,  if  not  natural  obetaeles,  stand 
much  leas  tiian  a  mile  fh>m  the  house  so  said  to  be  built 
or  begun  by  General  Naper,  and  would  necessarily  inter- 
fore  with  hie  design.  Ndther,  had  he  been  tyrannically 
diq>osed,  was  the  Cfoldsmith  fomily  at  his  mercy ;  thdr 
tenure  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  as  abeady  stated,  was 
«  for  ever'*  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  moderate  conditions 
therein  stated ;  and  the  original  possessor  was  Mr.  New- 
stead,  not  General  Naper. 

The  truth  probably  was  that  the  general  in  entering 
upon  his  new  purchase  in  a  rude  and  di8turt>ed  country., 
fraud  the  oeeupien  of  the  toil  diapoied,  as  if  too  com- 


monly the  case  in  Ireland,  to  consider  themselves  its 
freeholders,  and  scarcely  liable  on  any  plea  or  even  pro- 
vocation to  be  disturbed.  That  he  could  procure  no 
rent  the  story  admits;  bdng  necessarily  driven  to  process 
of  law  to  compel  payment,  tbe  act  was  revenged  by  those 
barbarous  outrages  which  are  as  common  on  such  occa- 
sions  at  the  preeent  day  aa  at  remote  periods.  When 
once  removed,  their  habitations,  which  are  commonly  of 
the  rudest  description,  may  have  been  razed  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  eoch  scenes. 

So  foir  it  is  possible  the  offence  of  the  proprietor  ex^ 
tended ;  but  Uie  wanton  destruction  of  a  thriving  or 
pretty  village  in  a  countiy  where  such  are  carefully  em 
couraged  by  all  proprietors  of  lands,  is  wholly  improba- 
ble. Popular  opinion,  however,  always  inclines  to  tbe 
weaker  dde ;  and  the  circumstances,  if  true  only  in  the 
smallest  degree,  were  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  a  mind  like  that  of  Goldsmith,  generous 
in  its  impulses,  but  not  always  discTiminating  in  its 
judgments.  These  bdng  retained  and  revolved  with  all 
the  tenadty  of  early  impressions,  would  readily  acquire 
that  tone  of  exaggeration,  capable  of  transforming,  for 
the  purposes  of  poetry,  a  group  of  mud  cabins  into  a 
beautiful  village ;  and  perhaps  their  turbulent  and  vin- 
dictive occupants,  into  injured,  and  innocent,  and  ei  • 
patriated  peasants.  Any  similar  story  beard  by  him  in 
Eng^nd  would  recall  the  raxed  village  of  his  native 
land ;  and  without  alludon  to  Ireland,  which  he  might 
think  hkdy  to  diminish  its  interest  in  the  eye  of  an 
English  reader,  his  sketch  would  partake,  aa  we  really 
find  it,  of  the  characteristics  of  both  countries. 

The  delaila  of  the  poem  suffidently  show  that  he  had 
each  occadonally  in  view ;  the  picture  is  neither  wholly 
from  imagination,  nor  wholly  from  reality ;  from  any 
one  place,  or  from  any  one  division  of  the  kingdoln ;  but 
from  the  remembrance  or  observation  of  many  drcum- 
atances  belonging  to  dther  island,  which  with  the  skill 
of  a  poet  are  worked  op  into  a  perfect  whole.  Thua 
the  flourishing  state  of  irade,  the  influx  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  many  other 
inddental  details,  hold  good  only  of  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stream  of  emigration  which  has  for  a 
century  laigely  and  stesdily  flowed  towards  America, 
and  much  of  the  local  scenery  and  objects,  belong  to 
Ireland. 

The  allunons  bearing  upon  Lissoy  are  numerous;  the 
following  are  supposed  to  apply  to  the  Sunday  a  or  nu- 
merous holidaya,  usually  kept  in  Roman  catholic  coun- 
triea. 

*<  How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play." 

To  the  succeedbg  are  traced  the  OTigin  of  the  poem-^ 


<«  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride. 
Takes  up  tbe  space  that  nfany  poor  supplied, — 
Space  for  bis  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  hounds." 

The  general  character  of  the  adjoining  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rear  of  the  house,  being  a  plain,  Auburn 
is  appropriately  characterised  "  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain."  As  the  scene  of  enjoyment  in  early  life,  and  of 
boyi^  delights,  he  with  equal  truth  and  afiection  calb 
them — 

«  Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green  !" 

And  agun — 

«« How  often  have  I  paused  on  eveiy  charm !" 

Personal  allosions  such  as  these  may  be  admissible  in 
poetry  not  strictly  meant  to  be  accurately  descriptive, 
yet,  taken  with  the  context,  their  spplication  to  the  feel- 
ings and  circumstances  of  the  writer  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  foct. 

«The  never>failiog  brook,  the  busy  mill," 

are  found  in  a  hollow,  the  road  to  which  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  village  in  a  turning  to  the  left  as  wo  proceed  from 
his  paternal  residence ;  the  stream  which  moves  it  is 
small,  and  the  mill  of  rude  construction,  and  of  the 
overshot  kind  ;  but  he  may  have  had  also  in  view  that  of 
Ballymahon,  which  existed  at  that  period  above  the 
bridge  of  that  town,  and  where  afterwards  he  was  known 
to  spend  many  hours. 
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**  The  decent  charch  that  tope  the  neighbouring  hill/' 

was  that  in  which  bis  father  officiated,  crowning  a  height 
of  gentle  eloTation  in  front  of  their  retidence,  and,  though 
distant  aboat  a  mile,  from  its  conspicaocis  Mtnation  con- 
stantly in  their  eye. 

Buch  an  object  was  not  likely  to  escape  his  reooUee- 
tion.  The  term  decent  is  that  perhaps  which  describes 
it  most  exactly ;  being  clean  and  very  homely,  without 
pretension  to  any  other  quality.  Between  it  and  the 
house  lies  a  valley  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water,  alluded 
to  probably  in  the  line— 

«  The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o*er  the  pooL*' 

Another  natural  object — 

«  The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers,  made," 

was  larger  than  ordinary  trees  of  that  description,  with 
surrounding  seats  as  here  represented ;  it  rose  with  a 
double  trunk,  shaded  a  considerable  portion  of  ground 
opposite  the  alehouse,  and,  from  being  at  the  confluence 
of  two  roads,  presented  sufficient  space  for  the  evening 
assemblages  of  the  villagers,  described  as  having 

**  "Led  up  their  spotts  beneath  the  spreading  tree.** 

The  selection  of  a  <<  havrthom  bush,"  so  rarely  of  suf- 
ficient dimensions  to  perfinrm  the  office  here  asaigpcd, 
when  so  many  nobler  tenants  of  the  forest  affording 
ampler  shade  and  mora  majesty  of  description  for  his 
verse,  were  at  poetical  command  to  use  on  the  occasion, 
is  considered  another  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  spot 
from  which  the  picture  was  drawn.  The  celebrity  of 
this  tree  has  been  fiUal  to  it  The  material  objects  im- 
mortalised by  poets  are  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  the 
admiration  they  excite,  as  if  spoliation  were  the  truest 
test  of  devotion  in  the  eyes  of  admiren ;  and  poetry 
thus  seems,  like  the  unnatural  mother  of  mythology, 
content  to  prey  upon  her  own  ofibpring.  Every  travel- 
ler hither  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  carried  away  a 
portion  of  the  tree  as  a  relic  either  of  the  poem  or  of  his 
pilgrimage ;  when  the  branches  had  been  destroyed,  the 
trunks  were  attacked ;  and  when  these  disappeared,  even 
the  roots  were  partially  dug  op,  so  that  in  1820,  scarcely 
a  vestige  remained  either  above  pr  below  ground,  not- 
withstanding a  resident  gentleman  by  building  round  it 
endeavoured  to  prevent  its  utter  extermination.  At  the 
period  of  the  writer's. visit  (1830)  a  very  tender  shoot 
had  again  forced  it^  Vay  to  the  surface,  which  he,  in 
imiution  of  so  mimy  other  inconsiderate  idlers,  felt  dis- 
posed to  seize  upon  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit ;  but  if 
permitted  to  remain,  though  thb  is  unlikely,  may  renew 
the  honoura  paid  to  its  predecessor. 

Opposite  the  remains  of  the  hawthorn  stands  the  ale- 
house— 


-^  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 


Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired," 

still  appropriated  to  its  original  use,  chiefly  by  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hogan,  who  repaired  or  rebuilt  it  after  being  long 
in  a  state  of  decay.  By  the  same  band  it  was  supplied 
with  the  sign  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  with  new 
copies  of  the  "  twelve  good  rules,"  and  the  «*  royal  game 
of  goose,"  not  omitting  even  the — 

— —  "  broken  tea-cups  wisely  kept  for  show 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney  glistened  in  a  row," — 

which  for  better  security  in  the  frail  tenure  of  an  Irish 
publican,  or  the  doubtful  decorum  of  bis  guests,  were 
embedded  in  the  mortar.  Most  of  these  have  again 
disappeared,  sacrifices  to  the  love  of  relics,  and  sold  no 
doubt  to  admiring  visiters  as  the  originals  referred  to  in 
the  poem  ;  even  the  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  removed 
either  by  cupidity  or  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  allusions  to  America,  as  the  destined  home  of 
voluntary  exiles,  who 

w  took  a  long  fiirewell,  and  wished  in  vain 

For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main," 

are  in  perfect  keeping  with  truth,  the  late  celebrated 
John  Wesley  having  remarked  the  large  efflux  of  per- 
sons thither  from  Ireland  as  far  back  as  the  year  1770, 
though  it  prevailed  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Indeed, 
whenever  t>y  the  alleged  cupidity  of  landlords,  the  rivalry 
of  other  tenants,  or  their  own  imprudence,  the  lower 
class  of  Irish  become  unsettled,  they  seldom  refix  per- 


manently in  another  port  of  their  own  country,  or  even 
in  EnglaDd  or  Sootland,  but  eommonly  seek  a  distant, 
and,  aa  they  are  led  to  believe,  a  more  advantageous  set- 
tlement in  the  new  worid. 
The  pathetic 


-  **  Yon  widowed  solitary  thing 


That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretdied  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread," 

are  suppoaed  to  apply  to  a  fomale  named  Catherine 
Oeraghty,  whom  the  poet  had  known  in  earlier  and  bet- 
ter days,  and  who  waa  well  remembered  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  when  Dr.  Strean  served  the  curacy  of  the 
pariah.  The  brook  and  ditches  near  the  spot  where  her 
cabin  atood,  still  frimish  cresses,  and  aeveral  of  her  de- 
scendants reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  his  own  instmcter,  Thomas  Byrne,  is  supposed 
to  belong  the  description  of  a  personage  so  important  to 
youth. 

**  There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  schooL" 

But  the  portrait,  thougligood  as  a  general  aketch,  wants 
that  individuality  which,  from  the  actual  peculiarities  of 
the  person  in  question,  might  have  been  given  it ;  one 
probable  characteristic,  however,  is  retained— 

«  While  words  of  teamed  length,  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around." 

The  school-house  is  still  shown;  here  there  may  be 
some  straining  of  fact  as  to  identity,  for  no  place  built 
expressly  for  such  purpose  having  existed  at  that  time, 
the  common  cottages  which  are  constructed  loosely  of 
mud  and  stone  would  have  crumbled  long  ere  this,- few 
of  them  without  great  care  attaining  the  age  of  a  century. 
No  lines  in  the  poem  point  more  strongly  to  the  abode 
of  his  youth,  than, 

**  Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  holiow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  in  more 
than  one  direction,  is  found  a  considerable  portion  of 
water ;  a  river,  likewise,  with  several  small  lakes,  pools, 
and  marsh  lands,  lie  around  Ballymahon,  to  which  is 
now  added  the  course  of  the  grand  canal  from  Dublin ; 
to  aeveral  of  these  water4bwl  continue  to  resort,  and 
among  othera  the  bird  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
notice  in  the  foregoing  lines.  In  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  Animated  Nature,  it  is  tluis  poetically 
adverted  to,  with  the  efifects  of  its  call  upon  the  minds  of 
the  villagers. 

«*  Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  sedgy 
sides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  must  remember  a  variety 
of  notes  from  difierent  water-fowl :  the  loud  scream  of 
the  wild  goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining 
of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack- 
anipe.  But  of  all  these  sounds,  there  is  none  so  dismally 
hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  impossibie 
for  words  to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening 
call  an  adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  ia  like  an  in- 
terrupted bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  hollower  and  louder, 
and  is  heard  at  a  mile'a  distance  as  if  issuing  from  some 
formidable  being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 
•  •  «  •  » 

/  remember  in  the  place  where  I  wot  a  boy  with  what 
tetvror  thit  bircTt  note  ajected  the  whole  villa^  /  they 
conoidered  it  as  the  pretage  of  oome  aad  event ;  and 
gaieraUy  found  or  made  one  to  eucceed  it,  I  do  not 
speak  ludicrously ;  but  if  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  died,  they  supposed  it  coukl  not  be  otherwise,  for 
the  nightrraven  had  foretold  it ;  but  if  nobody  happened 
to  die,  the  death  of  a  cow  or  sheep  gave  completion  to 
the  prophecy." 

The  primitive  state  of  mannera  implied  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  village  clergyman's  fire.«ide,  where  the 
*'long  remembered  beggar,"  ««the  ruined  spendthrift," 
and  **  the  broken  aoldier,"  figure  as  guests,  is  exclusively 
Irish.  Beggars  are  a  privileged  class  in  that  country, 
particularly  in  rural  districts,  where  the  want  of  poor 
laws  to  provide  for  the  destitute,  the  aged,  and  the  in- 
firm, imparts  a  prescriptive  claim  amounting  nearly  to  a 
right,  to  the  compassion  of  the  poorer  and  middling 
classes  of  people,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  maintaining 
them  almost  exclusively  falls.  The  epithet,  **  long  re- 
membered," is  thus  strictly  correct ;  for  the 


are  seen  for  •  series  of  years  to  traverse  tbe  mm  tne. 
of  country  at  certain  tntervala,  intrude  into  tmj  hoi« 
which  is  not  defended  by  the  usual  outweiks  of  mtU 
a  gate  and  a  porter'e  lodge,  exact  their  portiai  sf  the 
food  of  the  fiunily,  and  even  find  an  ooeasiooal  mtiai. 
place  for  the  night,  or  from  severe  weather,  m  the  ehb. 
ney-comer  of  respectable  formers. 

French  versions  of  this  poem  have  appeared  both  ia 
prose  and  verse.  Among  the  latter  was  a  parapbiiMbf 
the  Chevalier  Rodlidge,  in  two  cantos,  octsfo,  1771 
called  Le  Metwr  du  J»UU§ophe,  on  La  Village  JIhm, 
donni,  for  which  Goldsmith  rsturned  the  writtr  ha 
thanks ;  an  imitation  called  Le  Village  Ditndt,  by  M. 
Leonard,  whoae  name  has  been  already  mentioDcd  u  m 
imitator  of  the  Hermit;  another  by  M.  Momrek ;  aeon* 
plete  tranalation,  though  of  indifierent  ezeeatioB,  bf  i 
writer  with  the  initials  M.  P.  A.  L.,  in  1806;  bot  if 
these  the  afiecting  mnse  of  M.  Leonard,  as  the  FrcMti 
critics  say,  for  the  writer  haa  not  met  with  it,  givei  thi 
truest  idea  of  the  English  poem.  The  ooUediaa  if 
Madame  de  la  Borde,  called  Diven  Poemet  imilh  it 
VAngUde,  1786,  containa  trenalatiotts  m  prose  oTtbe 
Deeerted  Village  and  the  TreveUer.  The  chinelcrgr 
the  village  achoolmaster  has  been  doeely  imitaled  by  Di 
Lille  in  V Homme  dee  Champe^ 

Several  journals  of  the  day,  it  has  been  ofaMifri, 
were  maie  thevehideaof  praiaeordi^NraiaeoftbepoM. 

One  of  the  topics  particularly  adverted  tobj  mdea 
and  critics,  was  the  intimation  dropped  by  the  p(M,if 
forsaking  the  pursuit  of  an  art  which  is  plsbly  ttited 
to  have  proved  of  an  unprofitable  kind.  A  goiml  is- 
terest  was  expreased  on  this  occasion,  by  all  ths  adimRa 
of  his  poetical  talents:  the  reviews  joined  ths  oem* 
papers  in  their  regrets  and  a  variety  of  psiitiwivae 
thrown  out  to  prevail  open  him  not  to  cany  bii  tbm 
into  execution.  **•  We  hope,"  was  the  genend  itnii  if 
supplication,  <«  for  the  honour  of  the  art  and  thspknai 
of  the  pubBe,  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  retract  his  iueiralto 
poetry,  and  give  us  other  opportunities  of  doiog  jeilb 
to  his  merit." 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  popularity  of  tkt  poca 
were  imitations  of  the  title  and  subject.  Thus,  "1^ 
Village  Oppressed ;  a  Poem — Dejiicated  to  Dr.  Gold- 
smith," and  ^  The  Frequented  Villege ;  a  Poen-Dti- 
cated  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  soon  appeared— both  aitben 
proud  of  hia  acquaintance,  and  proud  likewise  to  tdthi 
worid  of  the  honour  they  enjoyed.  It  msy  bedoebid 
whether  he  was  equally  proud  of  his  disdpiss,  adtfacrif 
whom  were  proficients  in  the  art  of  poetry,  si  wil  be 
obvioua  from  the  complimentary  and  condodiog  pirtcf 
the  latter  production,  the  better  of  the  two,  «  bj  aGes- 
tleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  who  was  so  ifflpmied 
hy  the  danger  of  aurreptitious  copies  of  his  work  boof 
put  into  circulation,  that  he  «  begs  to  sign  ths  isitiahof 
his  name,  <  B.  K.'  in  each  copy." 

«  Accept,  dear  Goldsmith,  these  ingenuoas  lines, 
Whose  generous  breast  no  thought  but  tmthconluM; 
Whose  page  instructive,  as  harmonious,  foood, 
A  bright  example  sheds  its  light  around. 
To  thee  unfledged  my  tender  muse  would  sotr. 
Secured  of  thine  what  praises  wish  I  more  ? 
Whose  pensive  ruins,  sadly  colour'd,  tell, 
That  once  a  people  happily  did  dwell, 
Whose  desert  waste  and  unfrequented  spot. 
Proclaim  a  village  lost,  forlorn,  forgot." 

The  four  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  wtrs  npP^ 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  looking  it  over  while  pRpi|H 
for  the  press,  conceived  they  furnished  a  mors  vp^n^ 
termination — 

**  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decaj, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away : 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

[See  Boswell,  vol  il  p.  30*. 


CHAFTER  XX. 
Bequeited  to  write  ia  sapport  of  the  saial^ry— Wes^ifJ 
wit— Life  of  Parnell— Exconioii  to  Parti— Alri4ra*** 
Roman  History— Life  of  Bolinf broke— Opiaion  of  ttfW^ 
Poeins— Haunch  of  venison. 

The  attention  drawn  to  his  fimwett  to  poetry  sppesR^ 
to  answer  the  object  foLwhich  it  was  proMilj  writliB: 
that^f  hkitiBC  tha  impmrtwahilily  of  powJPf  ^^ 
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in  whieh  hm  gsve  to  miiefa  pleasure,  withoiii  bm^uig 
ecber  peeoDiery  metnt  than  hie  litererj  Idboonfunuahed, 
of  eeqnuring  the  oeoeeeery  leieare  for  that  porpoee ;  and 
a  poblte  proTiaiofi  wae  thought  of  by  hie  frieode. 

An  impreeeion  of  being  neglected,  there  ia  no  donbt, 
had  for  eome  tinM  taken  root  in  tiis  mind.  He  became 
irritabte,  from  the  conatant  dmdgery  of  writing;  and 
fiom  the  tasM  canee  experienced  occaaional  attache  of  a 
very  painful  complaint,  which  weie  uaoaUy  socceeded 
by  fite  of  despoodeacy— and  theee  held  up  to  an  exciting 
imagination  the  probability  of  being  deprived,  by  ad- 
Taneing  infirmity,  ef  the  power  of  contributing  to  hie 
own  support.  A*  considerable  share  of  public  favour 
and  ^>plause  added^eomething  periiape  to  the  opinion  of 
his  own  deeeitii  Next  to  Johnson,  he  occupied  the 
largest  share  of  public  attention  in  popular  Klerature. 
On  topioB  of  criticism  and  polite  letten,  his  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  in 
eoojuaction  with  the  latter,  and  appeals  were  made  con- 
jointly to  their  judgment  His  works  had  acquired  the 
highaet  reputation ;  and  the  etale  of  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, when  known,  induced  the  hope  of  sharing 
In  the  bounty  that  had  pensioned  Johneon,  Sheridan, 
and  Bhebbeare,  and  found  meane,  if  not  of  pensioning, 
at  least  of  being  liberal  to  Murphy,  Kelly,  and  otbere. 

AllurioDs  to  his  poverty  occur  in  many  parts  of  his 
writingi^  and  he  was  equally  unreserved  in  conversation. 
To  poetry  he  says,  emphatically, 

**  That  found*8t  me  p^or  at  first  and  keep'st  me  so.** 

Writing  to  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  in  1771,  in  speaking 
of  hie  laboors  in  Natural  History,  we  have  the  admis- 
sion—«<  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing, 
which  is  but  bnnghng  work ;  and  that  not  so  much  my 
fault  as  the  foult  of  my  scurvy  dreumstances."  In  the 
prefooe  to  that  history,  in  allusion  to  the  expenee  as  well 
as  the  labour  it  oeet  him,  we  are  tokl, « I  have  taxed  my 
scanty  dreumstanoee  in  procuring  books,  which  are  on 
this  subject  of  all  others  the  moet  expensive."  To  the 
Earl  of  Lisbum,  who  once  addreoMd  him  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  vrith  a  complimentary  notice  of  his 
poetical  talents,  and  an  enquiry  whether  the  workl  vras 
to  be  favoured  by  a  new  production  of  his  genius,  he 
jocolariy  replied,  «  My  lord,  I  cannot  afford  to  court  the 
draggle-tail  muses — they  will  let  me  starve ;  but  by  purw 
suing  plain  proee,  I  can  make  shift  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
wear  good  dothes." 

No  other  notice  of  the  hints  thus  dropped  was  taken 
by  the  dispeneers  of  national  bounty,  than  an  attempt 
inade  eome  months  afterwards  to  engage  him,  through 
the  means  of  one  of  their  most  active  agents,  in  support 
of  the  ministry,  which  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  op- 
position in  parliament,  and  by  Junius,  Wilkes,  and  a 
▼ariety  of  other  poKtieal  writers  out  of  it :  so  that  his 
reward,  or  expected  reward,  was  thus  to  be  made  de- 
pendent, net  on  his  literary,  but  on  his  political  services. 

This  proposal  he  had  the  courage  to  decline.  The  foet 
of  its  having  been  made,  aeems  to  be  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  bearer  of  it  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  well 
known  as  a  warm  political  partisan  of  the  day,  and  a 
constant  writer  in  the  newspapers^  under  a  variety  of 
ngnatures,  particularly  Anti-Sefanus,  Panurge,  and 
others,*  having  communicated  the  fact  to  living  wit> 
pesecs.f  To  one  of  these,  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  to  whom 
the  pobHc  is  indebted  for  matters  of  much  more  import- 
ance, the  writer  b  obliged  for  the  anecdote.  It  exhibits 
the  Tory  diflbrent  tone  of  feeling  between  the  poet,  though 
poor,  and  the  reverend  and  proeperoue  politidan,  the 
rtodioua  scholar,  and  the  veteran  man  of  the  worM;  and 
the  former  perhape  deserves  the  more  creditlbr  his  inde- 
pendence, when  we  consider  that  in  complying  vrilh  the 
request  he  would  have  been  advancing  not  only  his 
worldly  interests,  but  supporting  his  avowed  political 
priociples^  which  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Dr. 
Johooon. 

*•  A  few  months,"  vrrites  Mr.  Montagu,  « before  the 
death  of  Dr.  Scott,  author  of  Anti-Scjanns  and  other 


*  In  the  Public  Advertiser,  April  6th,  1770,  there  is 
I  coarse  and  abusive  equib,  addreased  <<To  die  Rev. 
Anti-8ejanus,  alias  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slyboots,  alias  the  Rev. 
Mr.  ^  *  *,  chaplain  to  the  pious  Jemmy  Twitcher," 
[Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  known  by  this  name.)  This 
fMM  Dr.  Scott 

t   Since  this  was  written.  Sir  George  Tutfaill  has 


political  tracts  in  support  of  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion, I  happened  to  dine  with  him,  in  company  with  my 
firiend  Sir  George  Tuthill,  who  was  the  doctor's  phy- 
dan.  After  dinner.  Dr.  Scott  mentioned,  as  matter  of 
astonishment,  and  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  men  who 
are,  according  to  common  opinion,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
that  he  was  once  sent  with  a  carte  blanche,  from  the 
ministry  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  to  induce  him  to  write  in 
fovour  of  the  administration.  **  1  found  him,*'  said  the 
doctor,  «*  in  a  miserable  aet  of  chambers  in  the  Temple ; 
I  told  him  my  authority.  I  told  him  that  I  was  em- 
powered to  pay  moet  liberally  for  his  exertions— and, 
would  you  believe  it !  he  vras  so  absurd  as  to  say—*  / 
can  earn  ae  much  ae  inU  eufipfy  my  wonlt,  •mtheut 
writing'  for  any  party  f  the  aenetance  there/ore  yen 
•jfert  w  unmece99ary  f  me^ — and  so  I  left  him,"  added 
Dr.  Scott,  «<in  his  garret" 

The  purport  of  this  interview  eoon  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  friends,  by  whom  it  was  probably  mentioned 
in  converaation  to  others ;  for  threats  were  occasionally 
held  forth  to  him  in  the  newspapers,  if  he  should  become 
a  retainer  of  the  ministiy.  Among  the  more  authorita- 
ttve  exhortations  thus  pubUshed,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  eent  him  privately,  is  the  following :  it  seems 
to  proceed  from  one  to  whom  his  hope  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  that  royal  bounty  extended  to  so  many  others, 
his  inferiors  in  literary  merit,  was  evidently  not  unknown. 
But  the  persuasive  it  contained,  to  deepise  extraneous 
assistance,  and  to  depend  solely  on  his  own  reeources  for 
support,  as  if  literature  was  either  an  easy  or  a  lucrative 
profession,  or  one  such  as  required  no  oUier  encourage- 
ment than  praiee— for  little  more  than  praise  coukl  be 
earned  by  poetry,  to  which  this  writer  points,  is  one  of 
thoee  gratuitous  pieces  of  advice,  which  those  who  com- 
monly give,  would  deem  it  exceedingly  inconsiderate,  or 
a  proof  of  great  self-denial  in  themselves  to  follow. 

**  A  friend  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  great  merit  as  a  writer, 
and  worth  as  a  man,  hopee  he  will  avail  himself  of  the 
candid  and  generous  treatment  he  meets  with  from  the 
public.  Their  fevour  he  will  at  all  times  find  to  be  the 
best  of  pensions;  and  if  the  doctor  thinks  rightly,  he 
will  pay  a  strict  regard  to  his  reputation,  by  avoiding  the 
stigma  which  literary  men  too  often  fix  upon  themselvee, 
that  of  betraying  the  interests  of  their  country  for  base 
and  scandaloos  pay. 

**  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  by  name  the  spaniels 
to  power ;  they  are  sufikiently  known  and  despised :  but 
the  tool  of  a  minister,  the  drudge  of  a  bookseller,  or  the 
compiler  of  temporising  hisunies,  are  characters  beneath 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  genius  and  principles  to  stoop  tn.  He 
has  luckily,  too,  no  share  in  a  patent  to  make  him  mean 
or  avaricious ;  nor  would  he,  as  it  is  believed,  desert  the 
cause  of  science  to  become  the  spanow  and  bashaw  of  a 
declining  theatre.  There  is  a  nobler  field  before  the 
doctor ;  let  him  till  it  And  may  ihat  public,  who  are 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  that  culture,  continue  to  reward 
him  I" 

Akin  to  the  disinterestedness  vrhtch  induced  him  to 
refuss  the  proposal  from  the  ministry,  the  following  story 
is  told.  Havipg  received,  for  the  Deserted  Village,  a 
note  for  one  hundred  guineas,  he  was  told  by  a  fiiend 
whom  he  met  when  returning  from  the  bookseller,  that 
it  was  a  large  sum  for  a  short  performance ;  and  aeeming 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  by  the  remark,  '<  that  it  was 
more  perhape  than  the  honest  man  could  affiMrd,"  he  re- 
turned and  ddivered  it  up. 

Whether  true  or  not,  the  anecdote  sufficiently  conveys 
the  general  opinion  formed  of  his  probity  and  generosity ; 
but  its  authenticity  is  ^  least  doubtful.  A  bookseller 
scarcely  requires  to  be  instructed  by  a  stranger  about  the 
amount  to  be  given  for  a  poem  written  by  a  popular 
writer,  the  merit  of  which  was  obvious  to  any  critical 
eye ;  and  Goldsmith  was  commonly  too  much  in  want 
of  money  to  relinquish,  without  further  and  convincing 
reasons,  what  must  have  been  voluntarily  given  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours.  Had  the  sale  been  such  as  to 
prove  a  loss  to  the  purchaser,  he  woukl  no  doubt  have 
reimbursed  him  in  another  way  ;  but  of  the  value  of  the 
time  and  labour  expended  upon  the  work,  the  severe  and 
repeated  revisions  it  had  undergone,  producing  so  near 
an  approach  to  perfection  as  to  occasion  little  or  no  alter* 
ation  in  successive  editions,  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
Poems  are  not  to  be  judged,  as  the  supposed  remark  of 
this  friend  would  imply,  by  th^  length,  but  by  their 
ezcellenoe.  The  former  is  indeed  sometimes  a  vulgar 
of  merit,  and  it  aught  pariiaps  escape 


of  the  persons  whom  his  good  nature,  not  their  own 
merits  or  intelligence,  admitted  to  occasional  intimacy. 
The  whole  sum  received  for  this  poem  is  supposed  not 
to  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  guineas. 

The  precise  sum  received  for  it  appeara  not  to  have 
been  known  anumg  what  is  called  the  trade — for  Cadell, 
who  was  connected  with  Goldsmith  in  some  literary 
transactions,  did  not  know  the  amount  In  Haimah 
More's  conespendence,  it  appears  that  he  offered  her  the 
aame  sum  for  8ir  Eldred  •/  the  Btrwer  as  was  received 
for  the  Deserted  Village,  if  ahe  oould  find  it  outp— a 
striking  proof  of  the  very  difierent  value  of  poetry  in 
the  literuy  market  and  in  Parnassus;  for  no  one  of 
critical  diacrimination,  least  of  all,  the  ingenious  author- 
ess,  would  hdve  ventured  to  compare  them  in  the  ecale 
of  merit 

The  names  of  Johnson  and  GoMsmith  were  so  com- 
monly united,  that  when  one  became  the  sport  of  news- 
paper wit,  the  other  rarely  eecaped.*  The  former  was 
callous  to  any  thing  of  this  description ;  but  the  Irisb 
poet  being  known  to  be  sensitive,  many  of  the  inferior 
writers,  from  envy  or  love  of  mischief,  took  delight  in 
teasing  him  by  their  jests  and  ridicule. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Johnson  and  he  were  re- 
presented as  the  Pedant  and  his  fiatterer,  in  Love's  La> 
hour  Lost  Goldsmith,  whose  dignity  was  oflended  by 
the  imputation,  came  to  his  friend,  complaining  of  their 
ineolence,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  printer, 
until  Johneon,  impatient  of  the  subiect,  cried  out  at  last, 
«  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  have,  dear  doctor  1  Who 
the  plague  is  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  1  And  how  is 
a  man  the  worse,  I  wonder,  in  his  health,  purse,  or  cha- 
racter, for  being  called  ffoUfemes  ?*'  «<  I  do  not  know," 
replied  the  poet,  with  aome  readinees,  •«  how  you  may 
relish  being  called  Holofemes,  but  I  do  not  like  at  least 
to  play  Goedman  DulL" 

Mrs.  Piooi,  who  relatee  the  anecdote,  gives  no  refer- 
ence to  the  article  that  produced  it,  whidi  however  the 
writer  has  discovered.f  The  wit  is  neither  very  new 
nor  sparkling.  The  author  of  it,  through  the  convenient 
medium  of  a  dream,  attends  a  fancied  auction,  where  a 
bookseller,  acting  as  auctioneer,  is  supposed  to  put  up 
the  literati  of  the  day  to  sale,  and  the  literary  friends  are 
thus  deecribed,  beginning  with  Johnson. 

Auctieneer.  «  This  is  the  Leviathan  of  Literature — 
the  Coloesus  Doctor— and  his  friend,  the  head  of  the 
press :  a  tedinical  pair,  fit  to  fill  up  any  lady's  library. 
The  first  was  secretary  to  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia, 
but  turning  out  both  an  Idler  and  a  Rambler^  and  giving 
many  Falte  Alamu  to  the  city,  by  which  he  frightened 
into  fits  the  Queen  Irene,  he  was  immediately  ordered  to 
be  sold  by  public  auction. 

**  His  companion  was  thought  a  Oeodnatttred  Man, 
till  he  injured  the  Vicar  of  Wak^eld  by  deluding  the 
pOOT  priest  with  a  febe  Proepect  of  Society  t  since 
which  he  has  crawled  among  the  ruins  of  a  Deoerted 
Village^  and  employed  hie  time  in  castrating  the  JRoman 
History.  These  are  the  literary  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the 
benevolent,  celel»ious,  convivial  associates ;  the  incom- 
prehensible Holofemes  and  the  impenetrable  Chodman 
DulL  Gentlemen,  say  something  for  this  concatenated 
couple.  Six  shillings— loonds— that  the  originals  should 
not  fetch  the  price  of  one  of  their  smallest  works  I  Going 
for  six  shillings— the  immaculate  cotemporaries  for  six 
shillings !  Sixpence  more— for  six  and  aixpence,  going. 
Theee  voluminous  folios  of  pomposity,  for  six  and  six- 
pence—going, going— gone ! 

<'  Nothing  astonished  me  so  much  as  the  price  of  theee 
invaluable  geniuses.    I  did  at  least  imagine  they  would 


*  Johnson  was  frequently  the  subject  of  a  squib,  in 
allusion  either  to  his  personal  peculiarities,  his  politics, 
or  his  pension.  In  one,  he  is  announced  (ironically,  of 
course)  to  appear  in  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Basy^ 
and  Goldsmith  in  that  of  Common  Sense.  In  another, 
he  is  repressnted,  in  allusion  to  the  pension,  as  Hercules 
slaying  the  Hesperian  Dragon,  and  receiving  his  reward. 
Again,  in  a  squib  against  the  ministry,  where  each  is 
recommended  to  fill  a  place  at  variance  with  thdr  sup- 
posed characters,  he  finds  a  place  as  Oovemer  of  Fall> 
land  Islands.  In  a  mock  vrill  of  Wilkes,  among  other 
satirical  bequests,  there  is, — ^To  my  dear  wife,  my 
love— to  Mrs.  Catharine  M'Auley,  my  breeches ;"  « to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johneon,  my  politeness.**  Theee  are  only  a 
fisw  out  of  a  great  number. 

t  Bt  James's  Chroniels,  June  Uth,  1770. 
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PRIOR'S  UFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 


Imt^  ietebsd  tan  timM  m  mndk  as  the  G«iide  Naso,* 
Wat  t  ibd  MMind  sente  and  heavy  jvdgmanl  is  not  the 
^seiat  taata  of  the  prasant  age." 

About  the  middle  of  Jone,  he  brought  oot  the  Life  of 
I'arcei),  prc^xed  to  an  edition  of  hk  worka.  The  fecta 
contained  in  the  memoir  are  few,  which  induced  Johnaon 
to  aay,  •*  Goldamith'a  Life  of  Parnall  ia  poor — not  that 
k  18  poorly  written,  but  that  he  had  poor  materiala.'' 
Whether  he  need  much  diligence  in  adding  to  the  eziat- 
tng  atock,  may  be  doubted,  though  obligationa  are  ooo- 
IcMed  to  the  nephew  of  the  poet.  Sir  John  Pamell ;  but 
mo  reference  appeaia,  from  what  we  find  in  it,  to  have 
been  made  to  hU  daughter,  who  was  then  living.  We 
mre  oooaequentiy  unmfermed  of  the  private  life,  the  do- 
meatio  bibitM  and  mannera,  the  origin,  accidental  or 
otharwite,  of  hia  productiona-— the  apace  of  time  they 
occupied  in  the  compoaition,  when  they  were  publiahed, 
or  hia  mode  of  atody«-in  abort,  of  all  thoae  drcumatancea 
that  go  to  make  op  a  life,  not  merely  domeatic,  but 
Kteraiy,  and  which  a  daughter  might  be  thought  capable 
and  deairoua  of  fumiahing.  When  btography  feila  to 
inteieat  na,  it  commonly  feila  from  thia  caoae.  All  our 
knowledge  of  Pamell'a  reaidenee  in  Ireland,  where,  nofe- 
withatanding  hia  love  of  England,  much  time  must  ne- 
oasaarily  have  been  paaaed,  is  confined  to  the  fact  of 
disliking  his  neighbourhood.  But  biography,  at  the  time 
he  lived  and  in  all  previona  perioda,  vraa  too  much  neg^ 
looted  by  ootemporariea  in  both  countriea— aurpriaingly 
ao,  conatdering  ita  importance— and  the  omiaMon  ia  now 
difficult,  more  eapecially  in  Ireland,  to  repair.  It  was, 
perhapa,  with  a  feeliag  of  personal  application,  that 
Goldamith,  from  what  he  himaelf  experienced,  was  in- 
dnced  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the  public 
chanKler  of  hia  aubject  «  A  poet,  while  living,  ia  ael- 
dom  an  object  aufficiently  great  to  attract  much  attention. 
Hb  real  merita  are  known  to  but  a  few,  and  theae  are 
generally  apaiing  in  their  praiaea.  When  hia  feme  is 
increaaed  1^  time,  it  ia  then  too  late  to  invealigate  the 
peculiaritiea  of  hia  diapoaition ;  the  dewa  of  the  morning 
are  paat,  and  we  vainly  try  to  continue  the  chaae  by  the 
meridimn  aplendonr." 

The  edition  he  produced,  contained  chiefly  the  poema 
pnblished  by  Pope,  who,  aelecting  from  the  papera  of  hia 
friend  auch  only  as  were  thought  the  best,  auppreaaed 
otheiB  of  leas  value.  Several  o^  theae,  afterwaida  pub- 
lished, were  questioned  aa  to  their  authenticity  and  merit, 
and  have  been  usually  disregarded.  Goldsmith  did  the 
aaoie ;  but  he  or  his  pubUsher^for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Daviea  did  not  introduce  them  on  hia  authori^ — added 
two  pieces,  Piehfy  or  the  Frnon,  and  BacchtUr  with 
the  Life  of  Zoilna,  and  his  supposed  remarks  on  Homer's 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  intended  aa  aatirea  on  the 
critica,  Dennia  and  Theobald. 

On  the  principal  pieoea,  he  givea  a  few  critical  obaerv> 
ntiona,  which  Dr.  Johnaon,  in  the  Livea  of  the  Poets, 
remarka,  it  would  not  be  aafe  to  contradict.  All  his 
opiitions,  however,  were  not  equally  well  received.  For 
an  indirect  preference  of  the  J^ght-piece  on  Death  to 
Orey'a  Ele^  in  a  Country  Churehyard,  which  is  thus 
expressed,  *<  it  deserves  every  praiae,  and  I  abould  aup- 
poae,  with  very  little  amendment,  migfat  be  made  to  aur- 
paaa  all  thoae  night  piecea  and  churchyard  acenea  that 
have  since  appeared,'*  he  received  a  very  aharp  rebuke 
from  one  of  the  profeanonal  critics,  as  being  **  blind  to 
nil  excellence  but  his  own;"  while  J<^nson  likewise 
adds,  in  preference  of  the  English  bard,  that  <*  Grt<y  has 
the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality  of 
aentiment" 

The  fame  of  Pamell  reats  on  the  Hermit,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  in  our  language  ;  the  Rise  of  Wo- 
man, the  Fairy  Talc,  and  the  Allegory  on  Man,  are 
perhapa  next  in  merit.  Hia  characteriatica  are  eaae, 
aweetneaa,  and  aimplidty,  which  belong  Kkewiae  with 
aome  higher  qualities  to  Goldsmith  himself  who  seems 
in  these  respects  to  have  superseded  him  in  public  esti- 
mation—fer  the  Hermit,  though  not  forgotten,  ia  less 
read  than  formerly.  The  lemarka  of  David  Hume  on 
the  aubject  of  aimplicity,  aa  applicable  to  this  poet,  ex- 
hibit just  taste  and  correct  criticism  with  regard  to  his 
art,  and  deaerve  to  be  quoted  as  explaining  to-  inferior 
critics  the  origin  of  much  of  the  popularity  belonging  to 
Goldsmith. 


*  Who  was  meant  by  the  Gentle  Naso,  does  not  ap- 
pear: Cumberland,  Macpheraon,  Major  Topham,  and 
others,  figure  in  thia  avppoaad  catalogue  of  aale. 


«<  Thoae  compoiitiofia  which  we  read  the  oAeneat  and 
whkh  every  man  of  taate  has  got  by  heart,  have  the 
recommendation  of  aimplicity,  and  have  nothing  aur- 
prtaing  in  the  thought,  when  divested  of  that  elegance 
of  expreaaion  and  harmony  of  nuniben  with  which  it  is 
dotheid.  If  the  merit  of  the  composition  lies  in  a  point 
of  wit,  it  may  atrike  at  firat;  but  the  mind  antidpatea 
the  thought  in  the  aecond  perusal,  and  is  no  longer  af> 
fected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  vrhole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
repeating  to  myaelf  what  I  know  already.  But  each 
line,  each  word,  in  Oatollus,  baa  ita  merit ;  and  I  am 
never  tired  with  the  peruaal  of  him.  It  ia  auffident  to 
run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  PameU,  after  the  fiftieth 
raaiding,  is  as  fresh  aa  at  the  first.'' 

Towarda  the  end  of  July,  he  joined  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Homeck  in  an  excursion  to  Paris.  To  this 
journey  there  is  an  alhision,  in  a  letter  of  Miaa  Moaer, 
afterwarda  Mrs.  Lloyd,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  addreaaed  to  Fuaeli,  then  at  Rome. 

«  Some  of  the  literati  of  the  Rc^al  Academy  were 
much  disappointed,  aa  they  could  not  obtain  diplomaa ; 
but  the  aecretaiy,  who  ia  above  triflea,  haa  aince  made  a 
very  flattering  compliment  to  the  Academy,  in  the  pre- 
fece  to  his  Travels :  the  professor  of  History  is  com- 
ferted  by  the  success  of  his  <  Deserted  Village,'  which  ia 
a  very  pretty  poem,  and  haa  lately  put  himaelf  under  the 
conduct  of  Mrs.  H<Nmeck  and  her  feir  daughters,  and  ia 
gone  to  France ;  and  Dr.  Johnaon  aipa  his  tea,  andcarea 
not  for  the  vanity  of  the  world." 

Immediately  after  ^aembarking  at  Calaia,  he  wrote  the 
following  lively  sketch  of  the  flrst  few  incidents  that  oc- 
curred on  reaching  the  French  diora,  which  haa  cauaad 
aome  regret  that  hia  lettere  were  not  more  diligently 
continued. 

*<  To  Sir  Joehua  Reynolde. 

**  My  dear  friend, — We  had  a  very  quick  paaaage  from 
Dover  to  Calaia,  which  we  perfermed  in  three  houn  and 
twenty  minutea,  all  of  ua  extremely  aea-aick,  which  moat 
neceaaarily  have  bappoied,  as  my  machine  to  prevent 
aea-aickneaa  waa  not  completed.  We  were  glad  to  leeve 
Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  impoaed  upmi*— ao  were 
in  high  spirits  at  coming  to  Calais,  where  we  were  told 
that  a  little  money  would  go  a  great  way. 

«•  Upon  landing  two  little  trunka,  which  was  all  we 
carried  vrith  ua,  we  were  aurpriaed  to  aee  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fellows  all  running  down  to  the  ship,  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  them :  four  got  under  each  trunk,  the  reet 
aurrounded  and  held  the  haapa  f  and  in  thia  manner 
our  little  baggage  waa  conducted  vrith  a  kind  of  funeral 
aolemnity,  until  it  was  safely  lodged  at  the  cuatem-houae. 
We  were  well  enough  pleued  with  the  people'a  dvility 
until  they  came  to  be  paid.  Every  creature  that  had  the 
happioeas  of  but  touching  our  trunka  with  thdr  finger, 
expected  sixpence ;  and  they  had  ao  pretty  and  dvil  a 
manner  of  demanding  it  that  there  waa  no  refiidng 
them. 

*<  When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to 
speak  with  the  custom-house  officers,  vho  had  their 
pretty,  civil  way,  too.  We  were  directed  to  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre,  where  a  valet  de  place  came  to  ofiEer  hia 
aervice,  and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  before  I  once  fennd 
out  that  he  was  speaking  EngUah.  We  had  no  occasion 
for  his  services,  so  we  gave  him  a  little  money  becaoae 
he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  vranted  it  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  another  drcumatanoe :  I  bought  a  new 
riband  for  my  wig,  at  Canterbury,  and  the  barber  at 
Calais  broke  it,  in  order  to  gain  aixpence  hj  buying  me 
a  new  one." 

It  waa  on  thia  journey,  diat  the  atory  printed  by  Bo»> 
well,  of  his  exhibiting  extreme  jealousy  of  the  admire- 
tion  shown  towards  his  young  and  beautiful  companiona, 
as  if  thb  were  injuatice  to  the  diatinction  he  thought 
due  only  to  himadf,  first  originated.  •Northcote,  in  the 
Life  of  Reynolds,  has  repeated  the  tale,  with  additional 
circumstances,  tending  to  confirm  its  truth,  m^k  aa,  that 
«the  town  was  Antwerp,"  <«that  the  populace  aur- 
rounded the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  teatified  a  desire  to 
aee  those  beautiful  young  women." 

The  absurdity  of  a  man,  not  abaolutely  an  idiot,  being 
jealous,  from  motives  of  personal  vanity,  of  the  admira- 
tion exdted  by  hb  female  frienda,  seems  so  incredible  aa 
acarcely  to  require  contradiction.  But,  having  been  be- 
lieved and  often  quoted,  in  the  caae  of  Goldamith,  the 
writer,  after  wrawining  the  matter  e^o■e^y,  bring  aitidtod  el 


theincorreetneas  of  the  atory,  had  written  i  page  or  tai 
in  disproof  of  its  reality,  when  further  trouble  wm  atirf  ' 
him  by  an  interview  vrith  Northcote,  who,  vobstaiir 
alluding  to  the  anecdote,  expressed  his  regret  that  t 
statement  wo  injurioua  to  the  poet,  and  which  man  wh 
rect  information  from  the  b«it  authority  had  m&AA 
him  was  untrue,  should  have  received  further  drcoii&M 
by  hu  meana.  From  the  aame  unqueatioiitble  mwci 
that  he  received  the  contradiction,  namely,  frea  tbatif 
one  of  the  ladiea  who  waa  the  prindpal  paitj  coocenud, 
and  who  atill,  to  the  delight  of  her  friendi,  fontfMto 
tell  the  atory,  the  writer  a  few  days  afterwardi  nodid 
the  following  account : 

Having  vkited  part  of  Flandera,  ihey  ware  pronediig 
to  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Lisle,  when,  in  the  Tidaitjrf 
the  hotd  at  which  they  put  up,  a  part  of  the  gtrnm 
going  through  aome  military  mancBuvres  diewtbeati 
the  windows,  when  the  gallantry  of  the  ofiKen  bnfa 
forth  into  a  varied  of  complimenta,  intended  ibr  thtnn 
of  the  English  ladiea.  Goldsmith  seemed  amoied;  Ml 
at  length,  assuming  semediing  of  severity  ef  eo«to> 
nance,  which  waa  a  peculiarity  of  hia  homogr  eftoi  i» 
played  when  moat  diapoaed  to  be  jocular,  tamed  4 
uttering  aomething  to  the  e£kct  o(  what  is  eomnmij 
stated,  that  elaewhere  he  would  also  have  his  adairen 
MThia,"  added  my  informant,  «  was  said  in  aerepity' 
fulnesB  and  I  waa  ahocked,  many  years  sficmrii^ 
to  aee  it  adduced  in  print,  as  a  pcoof  of  hii  enfiai 
di^KMition." 

Of  Paria,  the  aame  lady  states,  he  soon  beeune  tiid, 
the  celebrity  of  hia  name,  and  the  recent  eaocsBof  Ui 
poem,  not  inaoring  that  attention  finom  its  lileraiy  dtda 
which  the  applauae  recdved  at  home  induced  hiia  to  cfr 
pect.  A  letter  of  hie  written  firraa  Paris  to  SirJodm 
Reynolds,  at  this  time,  ia  atill  in  exiatanca,  and  ntak 
his  diataate  to  France,  and  almost  every  thing  Fnodi; 
hints  at  the  diflbrent  inyeaaions  made  on  the  mad,  bf 
traveling  at  twen^  (though  he  waa  twanty^eewn  vhn 
formerly  in  France)  and  at  forty ;  wkbes  that  the  period 
of  their  adjourn  had  expired ;  and  even  pn^eeti  tbe  pi« 
of  a  comedy,  to  expoee  the  folly  of  aa  Boglidt  fu&i 
going  to  France  with  the  hope  of  livmg  dM«p|7.  Wiifc 
Uie  aame  grave  kind  of  hnmoor  as  exhibited  in  the  a»> 
ecdote  of  the  ladiea  at  fjide,  and  which,  on  ether  MCt* 
aions,  waa  mistaken  by  aoch  aa  did  not  know  hio  fcr 
serious  discontent,  he  tdia  of  one  of  his  ^  lattt  Mt 
bdng  appreciated  by  his  companions.  For  thii  bnr* 
which  alao  adverta  to  the  too  femiliar  topic  with  kin  of 
pecuniary  difficult,  the  render  is  indebted  to  thepolito- 
of  Mr.  Singer. 


**To  Sir  Joehua  Reynoldt, 

"Paris,  July  29th, (1770.) 

«<  My  dear  friendr-I  began  a  long  letter  to  yoo  froa 
Liale,  giving  a  deecription  of  all  that  we  had  done  od 
aeen,  but  finding  it  very  duU,  and  knowmg  that  joq 
would  ahow  it  again,  I  threw  it  aride,  and  itwailoit 
You  aee,  by  the  top  of  this  letter,  that  we  are  at  Pun. 
and  (as  I  have  often  heard  you  say)  we  hare  bioagkt 
our  ovrn  anMiaement  with  ua,  for  the  ladiea  do  notioeB 
to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  aeen. 

«  With  regard  to  myaelf,  I  find  that  trareUng  att»«^ 
and  at  forty,  ara  very  difierent  things  I  aet  oot^ 
all  my  confirmed  habita  about  me,  and  can  find  new 
on  the  continent  ao  good  bb  when  I  formerly  left  it<Oi| 
of  our  diief  amuaementa  hera  ia  aoddhig  at  ewiy  uof 
we  meet  with,  and  pndstng  every  thing  and  •^"^J'J' 
eon  we  left  at  heme.  You  may  judge,  tberefore>  wbdV 
your  name  ia  not  frequently  bandied  at  table  sMf* 
To  teU  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I  cotiU  "f" 
your  abeence  ao  much  aa  onr  varioua  aortificatiflW  ^ 
the  road  have  often  taught  me  to  do.  Ieooldt^]r« 
of  disaaten  and  adventorea  without  ""P*^V: 
lying  in  hams,  and  of  my  being  half  poboaod  w' 
dish  of  green  peaa,  of  our  quarreling  with  po^^ 
and  bdng  cheated  by  our  landladiea;  but  I  >^  "f 
thia  for  a  happy  how,  which  I  expect  to  shaia  witt  7* 
uponmyrotum. 

•«  I  have  Uttle  to  teU  y on  more,  but  that  we  •« »r\ 
aant  all  vrdl,  and  expect  retnming  when  we  haw  «iP 

out  one  month,  which  I  did  not  care  if  «'  ^'•"••^"J 
very  day.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  ^^^^^^^ 
aelf  do,  how  Johnaon,  Burice,  Dyer,  Chsnuer,  uw»j 
and  every  one  of  the  dub,  do.  I  wish  I  could  ajwi  7" 
some  amuaement  in  thia  letter,  hot  I  proteA  I  ib 
atopifiad  by  the  air  of  thia  ooontiy  (for  I  an  iv> 
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ciBiMt  be  Dfttural)  that  I  have  not  a  word  te  aaj.  I  haTe 
been  thinking  of  the  plot  of  a  oomedj  which  ahall  be 
entitled  A  Journey  to  Paris,  in  which  a  family  shall  be 
iotrodnoed  with  a  foil  intention  of  going  to  France  to 
flare  OKHiey.  Yon  know  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world 
more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  of 
this  cmmtry,  I  can  scarce  eat  it,  and  though  we  pay  two 
good  shillings  a  head  for  our  dinner,  I  find  it  all  so  tough 
that  I  have  spent  leas  time  with  my  koife  than  my  pick- 
tooth.  I  said  this  as  a  good  thing  at  table,  bat  it  was  not 
nnderstood.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

<*  As  for  our  intended  jonmey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it 
out  of  my  power  to  perform  it,  for,  as  aoon  as  I  arrive 
at  Dover,  I  intend  to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take 
a  country  lodging  aomewhere  near  that  place,  in  order 
to  do  some  business.  I  have  so  outrun  the  constable, 
that  I  must  mortify  a  tittle  to  bring  it  up  again.  For 
Qod's  aake,  the  night  yon  receive  this,  take  your  pen  in 
your  handy  and  teR  me  something  about  yourself,  and 
myself,  if  you  know  of  any  thing  that  has  happeoed. 
About  Misa  Reynolds,  about  Mr.  Bicfcerstafif^  my  nephew, 
er  Any  body  that  you  regard.  I  beg  you  will  aend  to 
GriflSn,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  there  be  any  letters 
lelt  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  aend  them  to  me  at 
Paris.  They  may  perhaps  be  leA  for  me  at  (he  Porter's 
Lodge,  <^po8ite  the  pump  in  Temple  lane.  The  same 
meaaeager  wLli  do.  I  expect  one  from  Lord  Clare,  from 
IreJand.  As  for  the  others,  I  am  not  much  uneasy  about 

^  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  1  I  wish 
yoo  would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here 
is  one  silk  coat,  which  I  have  put  on,  and  which  makes 
me  look  like  a  fool.  But  no  mora  of  that  I  find  thai 
CoUnao  haa  gained  his  lawsuit  I  am  glad  of  it  I  adp- 
pose  you  oflen  meet  I  will  soon  be  among  you,  better 
pleased  with  my  sitoation  at  home  than  I  ever  was  be- 
fore. And  yet  I  most  say  that  if  any  thing  could  make 
Fmnce  pleasant  the  very  good  women  with  whom  I  am 
at  present  would  certainly  do  it  I  could  say  more  about 
that,  but  I  intend  showing  them  the  letter  before  I  send 
It  awmy.  What  signifies  teasing  you  longer  with  moral 
obaerrations,  when  the  bosineaa  of  my  writing  is  over. 
I  have  one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  I  think 
every  hour  in  the  day,  namely,  that  I  am  your  most 
<•  Sincere  and  most  affBctionate  friend, 

**  OUTXK  GoiJ>8J(lTB. 

**  IMrect  to  me  at  the  Hotel  ds  Danemare. 
Kue  Jacob,  Fauxbourg  9t.  Gei  mains.** 

Some  portion  of  this  impatienoe  to  be  gone,  aroae 
from  a  gentleman  Joining  the  party,  to  whom  he  after- 
gvards  gave  an  epitaph  in  Retaliation. 

•  Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature  ; 
He  cherished  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper. 
Yet  one  foult  be  bad,  and  that  one  was  a  Ihomper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser, 
I  answer,  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser ; 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  fiat, — 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that ; 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  80  was  too  foolishly  honest  1  Ah,  no ! 
Then  what  was  his  failing  1  Come  tell  it,  and  burn  ye,— 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  1  a  special  attorney." 

These  lines,  with  the  delicate  daztari^  shown  in 
ketching  nearly  all  the  characters  in  that  production, 
tint  aaore  than  they  express ;  at  least,  when  at  Paria, 
hey  were  not  ao  well  acquainted  aa  afterwards,  and 
leither  the  mind  nor  maaaeca  of  Mr.  Hickey  were  deem- 
d  th»  most  polished — neither  was  he  a  favourite  other- 
riee  with  the  party ;  but  bang  well  acquainted  with  the 
''tench  capital,  aerved  the  purpose  of  a  uaeful  aequaint- 
AC6.  CK>k]sinith,  whose  foibles  he  could  see  without 
mog  able  to  appreciate  his  genius,  had  ^at  this  time, 
roaa  aeveial  slight  disagreementa,  taken  a  dislike  to  him, 
nd  wished  to  accelerate  the  departure  either  of  himself 
•r  the  visiter. 

The  sense  of  his  own  imperfoctione,  In  a  raliglona 
K>int  of  view,  was  shown  in  a  way  to  which  allusion 
taa  been  already  made.  During  the  stay  of  his  friends 
a  tba  French  eapital,  fow  opporlvnitiea  having  e&red 
f  attending  the  service  of  the  eharcfa  of  England,  Mrs. 
lofseck  more  than  ooce  legqeated  Goldamith  to  read 
he  morning  service.  His  reply  Insatiably  was,  **  I 
hoald  be  happy  to  oblige  yoo,  my  dear  madam,  but  ki 
mth  I  do  not  think  myself  good  enough." 

Hiaaavktiva  ipirit»  or  ^Mra  I*  aKsal  in  foala  af  ae* 


tivity,  which  had  gained  him  aome  reputation  in  Ireland, 
was  here  productive  of  rather  a  Kudicrona  reault,  coai* 
municated  from  another  quarter.  Being  with  a  party  at 
Versaillea  viewing  the  water-wovka,  a  queation  aroae 
among  the  gentlemen  present  whether  the  distance  from 
whence  they  stood  to  one  of  the  Httle  islands,  was  within 
the  compass  of  a  leap.  Goldsmith  maintained  the  affirm- 
ative, but  being  bantered  on  the  subject,  and  remember^ 
ing  his  former  prowess  as  a  youth,  attempted  the  leap, 
but  foiling  short,  descended  into  the  water,  to  the  great 
amuaement  of  the  company.* 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  returned  with  his  friends 
to  Bnglaad.  8oon  afterwards,  when  dining  with  Mr. 
(or  Counsellor)  Ridge,  whom,  in  Retaliation,  he  charac- 
terises as  ••Anchovy,"  in  Ht  James's  street  be  was 
aaked  by  that  gentleman,  in  alloaion  to  a  projected  ex- 
cursion of  mutual  friends,  whether  traveUng  on  the  con- 
tinent made  up  to  an  Englishman,  by  its  novelty  and 
interest,  for  the  sacrifices  which  it  required  of  his  accus- 
tomed habits  and  conveniences ;  whether,  on  the  whole, 
he  advised  it  aa  a  aource  of  instructive  recreation.  ^  I 
recommend  it  by  ^  means,"  was  the  reply,  with  perw 
haps  the  remembrance  of  some  circumstances  which  had 
annoyed  him  on  the  journey,  *«  to  the  rich,  if  they  are 
without  the  sense  of  amW/txf ,  and  to  the  poor,  if  they 
are  without  the  sense  ni  feeUng  t  and  to  both,  if  they 
can  discharge  from  their  minds  all  idea  of  what  in  Eng- 
land we  term  comfort" 

The  design  intimated  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Jodiua,  of 
remaining  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover, 
for  the  purpose  of  literary  application,  did  not  take  eflect, 
for  immediately  upon  reaching  England  he  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  blind 
for  some  years ;  an  affliction  he  endeavoured  to  aooth  by 
taking  care  that  it  should  not  be  accompanied  by  want 
His  inconsiderate  conduct  earUer  in  Ufa  had  no  doubt 
excited  a  degree  of  diapleasure  not  unusual  in  an  anxious 
parent ;  neither,  perhaps,  wss  she  pleaaed  that  his  sub- 
sequent life  in  London  offered  so  tittle  of  worldly  advan- 
tage ;  but.there  b  no  reason  to  betieve  that  this  occasioned 
any  thing  like  alienation  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  either, 
especially  in  a  man  of  warm  affections,  like  her  son. 
No  particulars  of  presumed  disagreement  were  neceasa- 
rily  known  to  hie  London  friends;  but  an  incident, 
which,  were  it  true,  couki  be  considered  but  as  a  whim 
of  the  moment,  and  not  as  indicative  of  disregard,  on 
his  part,  excited  notice  in  his  famiUar  circle.  It  is  told 
by  Northcote,  in  the  Lifo  of  ReynoMs. 

<*  About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Goldsmith  lost  his  mother, 
who  died  in  Ireland.  On  this  occasion,  he  immediately 
dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  of  gray  cloth  trim- 
med with  black,  such  as  is  commonly  worn  for  second 
mourning.  When  he  appeared  the  first  time  after  this 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s  house,  Miss  Reynolds  asked 
him  whom  he  had  lost,  as  she  saw  he  wore  mourning, 
when  he  answered,  a  distant  relation  only ;  being  shy, 
as  I  conjecture,  to  own  that  be  wore  such  slight  mourn- 
ing for  so  near  a  relation.  This  appears  in  him  an  un- 
aooonntable  blunder  in  wearing  such  a  dress;  as  all 
those  who  did  not  know  his  mother  or  her  death,  would 
not  expect  or  require  him  to  wear  mourning  at  all,  and 
to  thoae  who  knew  of  his  mother's  death,  it  would  not 
appear  the  proper  dreas  of  mourning  for  ao  near  a  rela- 
tion ;  so  that  he  satisfied  nobody,  and  displeased  some; 
for  Miss  Reynolds,  who  afterwai^  heard  of  hie  mother's 
death,  thought  it  unfoeling  of  him  to  call  her  a  distant 
relation." 

Circumstantially  as  this  atory  is  told,  we  may  suspect 
something  of  the  mistake  or  exaggeration  common  in  so 
many  other  atoriea  concerning  its  subject  Northcote 
was  not  then  in  London,  and  consequently  knew  not 

*  In  going  through  the  towns  of  Franca,  some  time 
since,  I  could  not  help  observing  be^w  much  plainer  their 
parrots  spoke  than  ours,  and  how  very  distinctly  I  un- 
derstood their  parrots  qpeak  French,  when  I  could  not 
understand  our  own,  though  they  spoke  my  native  lan- 
guage. I  at  first  ascribed  it  to  the  difierent  quatities  of 
the  two  langnagOB,  and  was  for  entering  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  on  the  vowels  and  co—anants;  but  a  friend 
that  was  with  me  solved  the  difiicnlty  at  once,  by  aasur- 
ing  me  that  the  French  women  scarce  did  any  thing  else 
the  whale  day,  than  ait  and  mstroct  their  feathered  pu- 
pils; and  that  the  birds  were  thoi  distinct  in  theb  les- 
sons, in  ceoaeqnenee  of  conttntial  sciiealing«— vf  m'maletf 


the  drcuBStaiicea  himaelf;  what  he  afterwards  heard 
may  have  been  incorrectly  told,  as  there  aeems  to  hava 
been  sonie  indispoMtion  on  the  part  of  Miss  Reymelda 
towarda  CK>hlsmith,  or,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  yea?^  if 
may  have  been  imperfectly  remembered  by  the  relater^ 
A  surer  guide  to  his  drpss  at  this  moment  is  the  authori^ 
ty  alrea(fy  quoted,  hb  tailor^s  account,  where  it  ia  entered 
September  8th,  in  the  same  terms  m  the  dress  worn  after 
the  lose  of  his  brother,  in  1708,  and  again  for.  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager  of  Wales,  in  1773,  simply  aa  a  <«suit  of 
mouining."  Had  it  been  half  mourning  on  one  or 
other  occasion,  the  difiference  would  no  doubt  have  been 
expressed.  Th»  whim,  had  it  been  really  indulged,  was 
barmleas,  not  necessarily  implying  want  of  reverence  or 
affection ;  and  the  story  is  only  noticed  in  proof  of  the 
caution  with  which  anecdotes  of  him,  even  from  seem- 
ingly authentic  quarters,  should  be  received. 

The  relaxation  enjoyed  in  France  was,  aa  usual,  to 
be  made  up  by  corresponding  diligence  at  home ;  and  he 
had  been  tittle  more  than  a  week  in  London,  when  the 
following  agreement  for  another  .compilation  was  signed, 
with  one  of  his  pubtishem. 

«  SepU  16,  1770. 

« It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.,  and 
Thomaa  Device,  of  Covent  Garden,  bookseller,  that 
OUver  Goldamith  ahall  abridge  for  Thomaa  Davies,  the 
book  entitled  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  in  tvro 
volumes  8vo,  into  one  volume  in  ISroo,  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  the  use  of  such  as  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  that 
in  8vo.  For  the  abridging  of  the  said  history,  and  for 
putting  hii  name  thereto,  die  said  Thomas  Davies  shall 
pay  Otiver  Goldsmith  fifty  gumees,  to  be  psid  him  on 
the  alMridgment  and  delivery  of  the  copy ;  as  witness  our 
hands.  **Oliv»  Golbsicith. 

<«  Thomas  Datixs." 

From  this  design  he  was  diverted  for  a  time  by  an- 
other, which  Davies,  with  a  view  to  the  potitics  of  the 
moment,  pressed  upon  him  for  immediate  performance. 

The  excitement  existing  in  the  nation  at  this  period, 
from  the  supposed  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  the  unpopu- 
larity for  a  time  of  George  III.,  and  the  imprudences  of 
suocesttve  ministries  in  their  contests  with  Mr.  Wilkes, 
added  to  other  unpopular  measures,  exceeded  any  thing 
short  of  open  violence,  which  had  ever  been  previously 
witnessed  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  This  foeUug 
waa  increaaed  by  the  low  private  aa  well  as  poUtieal 
character  of  aeveral  members  of  the  government ;  it  waa 
fostered  by  a  atrong  and  able  opposition  in  pariiament ; 
and  out  of  it  by  the  contention,  from  various  motives, 
of  such  writers  as  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Junius;  of 
Wilkes,  Home,  Shebbeare,  Murphy,  Kelly,  and  a  thou- 
sand nameless  writers  of  various  ability,  whose  labours 
on  either  side  kept  the  country  for  two  or  three  years  in 
a  state  of  extraordinary  ferment  In  these  contests,  it 
was  natural  to  revert  to  the  political  warfare  of  the  pre- 
ceding age ;  the  days  cX  Walpole,  Pulteney,  and  Boling- 
broke,  were  retraced  for  examples ;  and  aeveral  pamphlets 
of  the  latter  writer,  as  being  the  ablest  and  in  some 
measure  most  applicable,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  were  selected  by  more  than  one  bookaeller  for  re- 
publication. These  were  chiefly  the  Patriot  King,  and 
the  Diaaertation  on  Parties;  to  the  latter,  as  a  further 
source  of  interest  Davies  wished  a  Ufe  to  be  prefixed, 
and  on  this  subject  €foldsmith  was  now  employed. 

It  came  out  in  the  middle  of  December ;  his  name 
was  withheld  for  the  moment,  contrary  to  the  practice 
adopted  in  the  biography  of  Pamell,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion, perhaps,  of  being  charged  with  becoming  a  political 
partisan,  though,  after  hb  death,  it  was  affixed  to  an 
edition  of  BoUngbroke'a  works,  published  in  1774.  No 
great  degree  of  secrecy,  indeed,  was  sought  by  the  pub- 
lisher, for  Davies,  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
speculation,  took  care  to  let  the  author  be  known.  <*  The 
Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  says  the  writer  in  the 
Critical  Review,  **  is  evidently  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Dr.  PameU,  who  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  performance."  The  Monthly  Review,  after  many 
aharp  strictures  on  the  work,  without  mentioning  the 
author  in  the  body  of  the  article,  attaches  his  name  to  it 
in  the  index. 

Such  a  subject  was  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  to 
handle ;  yet  the  memoir  ia  jodidoosly  drawn  up.  He 
praises  where  praise  can  be  given  ;  but  of  one  so  objec- 
tionable in  religion,  morals,  and  potitics,~-wbom  he 
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characterifM  truly  m  one  of  thote  «charftcton  that 
•eemed  formed  l^  nature  to  take  deUgbt  in  ttruggUng 
with  oppoaitioo,  and  wboee  noat  agreeable  houra  are 
paaaed  in  atorma  of  their  own  creating*' — ^  whoae  life 
waa  apent  in  a  continual  conflict  of  politica,  and  aa  if 
that  waa  too  abort  for  the  combat,  haa  left  hia  memory 
aa  a  aulject  for  laating  contention,''  it  muat  have  been  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  preaerre  the  natural  partiality  of 
the  biogr^her,  amid  the  truth  requbed  from  the  biato- 
rian.  The  probable  remuneration  received  for  thia  piece 
waa  forty  poonda,  for,  it  appeara  by  a  memorandum,  that 
in  February,  1771,  he  paid  away  a  note  of  hand  of  Da- 
viea  in  hia  fovour  for  that  amount 

The  attention  drawn  to  the  Poema  of  Rowley,  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  yeara,  and  the  recent  death  of 
their  aaaumed  diaooverer,  the  unhappy  Chatterton,  cre- 
ated at  thia  time  a  atroog  intereat  among  literary  men. 
The  queation  waa  varioualy  considered  by  critica  of  poet- 
ical taate  or  antiquarian  knowledge ;  aome  were  wholly 
incredulous;  and  othera  continued  to  doubt;  while  a 
third  party,  looking  at  t)^  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  quan- 
tity produced  within  a  short  period,  the  acquaintance 
displayed  with  the  language,  and  erenta  of  their  aup- 
posed  date,  and  the  improbability  that  an  impoeition  ao 
axtenaive  and  difficult  could  be  accomplished  by  a  youth 
of  aixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  confined  to  the  du- 
tiea  of  an  attorney's  office,  were  led  to  the  belief  of  their 
being  genuine. 

Among  the  latter  waa  Goldamith.  Ten  yeara  before, 
he  aaw  at  once  the  iropoature  attempted  to  be  practiaed 
on  public  credulity  in  the  inatance  of  Osaian,  but  on 
conaideration  of  the  drcumatancea  just  mentioned,  be- 
tieved  there  could  be  none  in  thia  caae ;  and  aometimea 
atated  his  reaaona  in  expresaiona  sufficiently  strong, 
though  not  neoeaaary  to  repeat  here,  in  the  aocietiea 
whic^  he  frequented.  One  of  theae  oocaaions  waa  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  hia  remark 
drew  forth  Horace  Walpole  to  speak  of  hia  previoua 
knowledge  of  the  poema  and  their  diacoverer,  of  which 
he  givea  a  fuller  account  in  the  letter  he  thought  proper 
to  write,  explanatory  of  hia  intercourae  with  Chatterton, 
printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  in  1779. 

<*  I  soppoeed,"  aaid  he,  « the  pieoea  were  of  the  age 
of  Richard  I. ;  that  impreasion  waa  ao  atrong  on  my 
mind,  that  two  yeara  after,  when  Dr.  Goldsmith  told  me 
they  were  allotted  to  the  age  of  Henry  4th  or  6th,  I  aaid 
with  surprise,  <  They  have  ahifted  the  date  extremely.' " 

After  aUting  the  return  of  the  poema,  when  angrily 
demanded  by  Chatterton,  and  alao  of  hia  lettera,  he 
adds— 

*<  I  thought  no  more  of  liim  or  them  till  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after,  when  dining  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Br.  Goldamith  drew  the  attention  of  the  company  with 
the  account  of  the  marvelloua  treasure  of  ancient  poema 
lately  discovered  at  Bristol,  and  expreased  enthusiastic 
belief  in  them,  for  which  he  waa  laughed  at  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who  waa  present  I  soon  found  this  waa  the  trou- 
vaille of  ray  friend  Chatterton ;  and  I  told  Dr.  Goldsmith 
that  this  novelty  waa  known  to  me,  who  might,  if  I  had 
pleased,  have  had  the  honour  of  uahering  ^e  great  dis- 
covery to  the  learned  work).  Tou  may  imagine,  air,  we 
did  not  at  all  agree  in  the  meaaure  of  our  faith ;  but 
though  hia  credulity  diverted  me,  my  mirth  waa  aoon 
dashed,  for  on  asking  about  Chatterton,  he  told  me  he 
had  been  in  London,  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

On  a  future  occasion,  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
opinion  of  their  genuineness,  and  an  equally  vehement 
assertion  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Percy,  who 
could  not  always  control  his  temper,  led  to  a  degree  of 
heat  that  produced  a  breach  between  them,  soon  after- 
wards however  repaired,  although  a  contrary  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  one  account  of  the  quarrel.  "  How 
frail,  alas !"  exclaims  a  writer  who  knew  both  partiea, 
«  are  all  human  friendships !  I  waa  witness  to  an  entire 
aeparation  between  Percy  and  Goldsmith,  about  Row- 
ley's Poems."* 

Afierwarda,  when  he  saw  a  MS.  copy  of  theae  poema 
in  the  poaaession  of  a  friend  of  Chatterton,  Mr.  George 
Catcott,  of  Bristol,  and  expreaaed  a  wiah  to  become  the 
purchaser,  he  proved  to  be,  what  waa  a  common  occurs 
rence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  without  money.  A  note  of  hand 
waa  proposed ;  the  reply  to  which  is  said  to  have  been 

*  Cradock'a  Memoii%  voL  L  p.  30^ 


characteristic :  •«  Aim,  air,  I  fisar  a  poet'a  note  of  hand 
will  not  paaa  current  on  our  exchange  at  Bristol." 

Part  of  the  apring  and  aummer  of  the  year  1771  he 
paaaed  at  Goafield  and  at  Bath,  with  Lord  Clare,  who, 
having  recently  loat  hia  only  aon.  Colonel  Nugent,  found 
aome  conaolation  in  the  society  of  the  poet  To  thia 
virit  Dr.  Johnaon  alludea  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  in  March,  that  year-^  Goldamith  ia  at  Bath  with 
Lord  Clare."  Mr.  John  Gray,  author,  in  conjunction 
with  Guthrie,  of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Worid,  ahfeady 
mentioned,  and  of  a  translation  of  the  Odes  and  Epiatlaa 
of  Horaoe,  alao  noticea  thia  intima^  in  a  letter  written 
aome  montha  afierwarda  to  Dr.  Smollett,  then  in  Italy. 

^  In  poetry  we  may  be  aaid  to  have  nothing  new ; 
but  we  have  the  mezxotinto  portrait  of  the  poet,  Dr. 
Goldamith,  in  the  print-ahop  windowa ;  it  ia  in  profile 
from  a  painting  of  Reynolda,  and  resembles  him  great- 
ly." •<  To-day,  July  9th,"  he  adds,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  letter,  «*  I  observe  a  new  History  of  England 
aoon  to  be  publiahed  by  Dr.  Goldamith,  all  for  a  guinea. 
I  am  told  he  now  generally  Uvea  with  hia  countryman. 
Lord  Clare,  who  haa  lost  hia  only  son.  Colonel  Nu- 
gent" 

On  hia  return  from  thia  visit,  he  drew  up  that  amus- 
ing piece,  **  The  Haunch  of  Venison,"  addressed  to  his 
lordship,  some  hints  for  which  are,  aa  auggeated  by  Mr. 
Croker,  derived  from  Boileau.  No  correct  date  has  been 
aasigned  it  in  any  edition  of  hia  worka,  the  yeara  1766, 
1769,  1770,  being  atated  by  varioua  editora,  whereaa  it 
was  not  published  till  after  hia  death.  The  peripd  of  ita 
being  written  ia  pretty  evident  to  auch  aa  are  acquainted 
with  the  hiatory  of  the  time  by  internal  evidence  alone, 
chiefly  from  the  alluaiona  made  to  temporary  topica  of 
converaation.  Thus,  the  phraae  quoted  in  the  follow- 
ing paasage,  ia  from  the  love-lettera  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, whoae  orthography  and  atyle  fumiahed  abundant 
matter  for  amuaement  to  the  newapapera  of  the  day— 

«  Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  ahelf, 
And  '  J^obody  vfith  me  at  tea  but  mytelf^  " 

The  writera,  who  are  alluded  to  in  the  tinea— 

«  They  're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authora,  like  you ; 
The  one  writea  the  Snorter,  the  other  the  Sc^urg^ei 
Some  think  he  writea  CHnna — he  owna  to  Ponurgti* 

occupied  the  columna  of  the  Public  Advertiaer  almeat 
daily,  during  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  and  the  apring 
of  1771.  Aa  supposed  organs  of  the  ministry,  thc^  be- 
came topica  of  converaation,  and  aa  such  are  mentioned 
by  Goldsmith  writing  at  the  moment ;  for  their  compo- 
sitions possessed  no  principle  of  prolonged  vitality,  and 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  reauadtated  by  him  when  the 
occasion  that  produced  them  had  passed  away. 

Several  variationa  appear  between  the  first  and  aubae- 
quent  impreaaions,  beMdea  an  addition  of  ten  new  linea, 
there  being  in  the  former  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and 
in  the  latter  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  And 
death  had  removed  the  author  before  the  period  of  pub- 
lication (1776),  the  MS.  copy  firat  furniahed  to  the  preaa 
must  have  l)een  one  of  his  early  tranacripta,  and  there- 
fore leaa  correct  than  further  reaearch  aupplied. 

The  additional  linea 


In  conaidering  how  he  ahall  diapooe  of  the  neck  nod 
breast  of  venison,  he  reoalb  aa  proper  objecU  of  the  gilt 
the  lumea  of  the  authora  who  fouiid  a  frequent  reaonrce 
in  hia  generoaity.  To  the  general  reader  theae  are  new 
become  unintelligible,  by  the  firat  and  laat  lettera  only 
of  each  being  printed ;  a  degree  of  reaerve  acaroely  ne- 
ceasary  at  any  time,  and  continued  perhapa  only  from 
the  peraona  being  forgotten.  No  auch  delicacj  waa 
evinced  in  the  firat  edition,  where  we  find  them  given  at 
lengths— 

«  There's  Coley,  and  Williama,  and  Howard,  and  Hifl^ 
I  think  they  love  veniaon — I  know  they  love  beef; 
But  hang  it ! — to  poeta,  who  aeldom  can  eat. 
Your  very  good  mutton  *a  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  daintiea  to  them ! — it  would  aeem  like  a  flirty — 
Like  aending  them  rufllea  when  wanting  a  ahirt." 

Wanting  geniua  or  induatry,  theae  writera  have  left 
nothing  by  which  to  be  remembered,  fulfilling  the  re- 
mark ^  Roger  Aacham,  applied  by-Dr.  Johnaon  to  many 
of  what  he  termed  hia  €hrub  atreet  acquaintance—^  Who 
lived  unknown  men,  and  knew  not  how ;  and  died  ob- 
aeure  men,  marked  not  when." 
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**  Though  my  stomach  waa  sharp,  I  could  acarce  help 
regretting 
To  wptAi  auch  a  delicate  picture  hy  eating." 

•  •  •  • 

<*  There  'a  my  countryman,  Higglna — Oh,  let  him  alone. 
For  making  a  blunder  or  picking  a  bone." 

•  •  •  •  • 

«  Some  lorda,  my  acquaintance,  that  aettle  the  nation. 
Are  pleaaed  to  be  kii)d — but  I  hate  oetentation." 

m  •  •  m  m 

**  So  there  I  aat,  stuck  like  a  horae  in  a  pound. 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round." 

a  a  a  a  * 

And  two  lines  in  the  original — 

M  There 'a  a  paaty"-^  A  paaty,"  returned  the  Scot; 
I  don't  care,  if  I  keep  a  oomer  for  Mo/," 

be  has  converted  into  four  in  the  amended  copy— 

«  There  'a  a  paaty"— ^  A  paaty,"  repeated  the  Jew, 
«I  don't  care,  if  I  keepa  comer  for 't  toe." 
•«  What  the  de'ilmon,  a  paaty!"  re  echoed  the  Scot, 
<« Though  sphtting,  I'll  atiU  keep  e  eonMr  for  that" 


Early  in  Auguat  1771,  the  Hiatory  of  England,  i 
for  two  yeara  before,  and  the  contract  for  which,  not- 
withstanding complainta  of  his  dilatorineaa,  aeeme  to 
have  been  pretty  punctually  fulfilled,  appeared  in  Ibor 
volumea.  Like  the  Roman  History  it  waa  meant  ea  a 
Boccinct  and  elegant  abatract  of  our  known  annals ;  a 
medium  for  the  atatement  of  focta,  rather  than  an  oppor- 
tunity aought  of  reaaoning  upon  them.  He  duma  die 
merit  of  having  read  much  upon  the  subject,  hot  does 
not  desire  to  be  considered  «  a  reader  of  forgotten  booka," 
and  ia  indiapoaed  to  diaplay  erudition  upon  minute  or 
controverted  pointa,  or  even  to  repeat  new  aneodotaa, 
when  all  hia  apace  waa  required  for  mattera  which  were 
materiaL 

Aa  Hume  formed  hia  chief  guide,  the  facta  &fler  littla 
firom  what  we  find  in  that  writer.    Without  wholly  di»> 
carding  reflection,  or  thoae  pointed  obaervationa  whick 
give  hiatory  much  of  ita  value,  he  has  contrived  to  fulfil 
Dr.  Johnaon'a  idea  of  hiatory,  by  •*  putting  into  hia  book 
aa  much  aa  hia  book  would  contain ;"  and  the  eeaa  and 
perapicuity  with  which  thia  is  done,  add  much  to  the  in* 
terest  of  the  narrative.    Numeroua  paasagea,  it  baa  bean 
obaerved,  are  transcribed  verbatim  from  the  **  Lettera  of  a 
Nobleman  to  hia  Son,"  many  of  which  were  marked  for 
tranacription  by  their  writer,  but  their  number  predndm 
inaertion  here;  while  othera  are  varied  merely  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  worda.    Thia  mved  him  labour, 
and  paaaed  at  the  moment  without  observation.    The 
critic  failed  to  discover  what  he  doubtless  would  have 
thought  redounded  to  the  credit  of  his  researchea,  and 
proved  a  fruitful  theme  for  cenaure  had  he  been  ao  dia- 
poeed ;  while  the  author,  probably  willing  enough  to 
profit  by  the  overaight  of  the  enemy,  vraa  not  redooed  to 
the  neceasity  of  making  public  the  avowal  that  each  ma- 
teriala,  though  acemingly  borrowed,  were  really  Ida  own. 
Careleaaneaa  in  alight  drcumatancea,  arising  evidently 
from  trusting  to  memory,  is  obvious  in  aome  of  the  da* 
taila.     Thua  in  treating  of  the  civil  war  between  Oharlas 
and  hia  Parliament,  Naaeby  in  Northamptonahire,  die 
acene  of  the  battle,  ia  mentioned  aa  being  in  Torkahire, 
confounding  it  no  doubt  with  Knaretboreugh. 

Another  inatance  occurs  in  which,  speaiklng  of  the 
dege  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland,  ao  nobly  defended  by 
the  inhabitanta  and  a  few  aoMiera  againat  a  large  wraij 
of  JamealT.  in  1689,  he  mentiona  one  of  the  chief  berect 
on  that  occaaion  aa  «  one  Walker,  a  diaaenting  mlniater," 
whereaa  he  waa  a  clergyman  and  afierwarda  a  d^itarj 
of  the  eatablished  church.  A  private  letter  from  e  ear- 
reapondent  in  Ireland  appriaed  him  of  the  error,  wfaicfa 
waa  corrected  in  the  aecond  edition. 

While  reodvittg  praiM  firom  aome  for  the  a|nrit  and 
perspicuity  of  hia  narration,  and  others,  among  when 
mora  than  one  of  the  profeasional  critica  pronooncedhthat 
Engliah  hiatory  had  never  before  been  «  ao  uaafnlly,  s» 
elegantly,  and  agraeabiy  epitomlaad,"  hia  auppoaed  epi- 
niona  on  government  beeame  a  theme  of  repmeh  in  ihi 
He  waa  tccyaed  uf  bdng  vnfttoilj  to 
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libertj,  of  wishing  to  elevata  monarchj  beyond  tU  pro- 
per sphere  in  a  free  constitution,  and  of  not  giving  doe 
credit  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
censoring  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  on  oc- 
casion of  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  where  the  historian  makes  the  judge  to  have 
acted  •*  rather  as  counsel  against  the  prisoners  than  as 
a  solicitor  in  their  favour,  by  influeiicing  the  jury  to  find 
them  guilty.*' 

These  charges  frequently  repeated,  being  at  length 
thought  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  work,  a  long  an- 
swer drawn  op  probably  by  the  publisher,  not  the  author, 
was  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  In  this,  in  allu- 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  the  chief  justice,  the  narrow 
nunds  and  supposed  professional  prejudices  of  lawyers, 
with  the  little  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  their  prin- 
dpfes  on  great  national  questions,  if  at  variance  with 
their  interests,  are  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
Burke  afterwards  used  on  several  occasions  in  speaking 
of  the  same  ckss  in  their  political  relations.  The  letter 
is  long,  and  with  acaroely  sufficient  interest,  as  not  being 
written  by  himseU;  to  find  a  place  here. 

In  private  letters  also,  as  well  as  in  conversation,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  from  this  reputed 
bias :  and  the  following  letter  alludes  to  the  imputation 
thus  thrown  out.  Here  we  find  his  political  opinions 
stated  without  reserve.  We  have  also  an  account  of  his 
literaiy  occupations  at  the  moment,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  as  exhibiting  the  too  frequent  unlucky  for^ 
tnne  of  our  author,  who,  while  endeavouring  as  be  says, 
to  make  others  laugh,  was  himself  lar  enough  removed 
horn  m  mmrrj  vein. 

To  Betmet  Langton^  Etg.,  near  SpiUbifJn  LincokiMhire. 

<•  My  dear  sir — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
lasty  I  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  country  at  a 
driller's  house,  quite  alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy. 
It  is  DOW  finished,  but  when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or 
whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot  re- 
solve. I  am  therefore  so  much  employed  upon  that, 
that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  putting  off  my  intended 
visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season.  Reyndds  is  just 
xetoroed  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case 
of  a  truant  that  roust  make  np  for  his  idle  time  by  dili- 
gence. We  have  therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our  joor^ 
ney  till  next  summer,  when  we  hope  to  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes,  and  you,  and  staying 
double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit  We  often 
meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr. 
Benodare  very  often  both  in  town  and  eoontry.  He  is 
DOW  going  directly  forward  to  beoome  a  second  Boyle: 
deep  in  chemistry  and  physics. 

**  Johnson  has  been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country  par- 
noo.  Doctor  Taylor ;  and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts, 
at  Mfsu  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  former,  en  attendant,  a 
better  place;  but  visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  a 
visiting  about  and  merry  but  myselC  And  that  is  hard 
too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these  &ree  months  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I  been  strolling 
nboui  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
countenance.  The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished, 
and  I  will  shortly  finish  the  rest  God  knows  I  am  tired 
of  this  kind  of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling  work; 
and  that  not  so  much  my  foult  as  the  foult  of  my  scurvy 
cireamsUnces.  They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  oppo- 
aition's  gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of  liber^  is  still  as  lood 
as  ever.  I  have  publisbed,  or  Davies  has  published  for 
me,  an  Abridgment  of  the  Histoiy  of  England,  for  which 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers,  for 
betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had 
no  thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head ;  my  whole 
aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as 
'Sqnire  Richard  says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody. 
However,  they  set  me  down  an  arrant  tory,  and  conse- 
quently an  honest  man.  When  yon  oome  to  look  at 
any  part  of  it,  yon  *11  say  that  I  am  a  sore  whig.  God 
biMB  yon,  and  with  my  most  respectful  compliments  to 
her  ladyship,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

<<OLITXm   GOLDSXITB. 
'*Tnaple;BriekCoort, 
Sept  7t]i,  1771.** 

By  this  we  find  he  had  again  tomed  hb  attention  to 
the  stage,  the  reception  of  the  Good-natured  Man  not 
being  so  nnfovourable  as  to  alienate  him  wholly  from  the 
«zartioii  of  his  genius  in  that  department,  or  time  hgving 


altered  his  first  determination.  Like  many  authors,  when 
writhing  under  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  he  had 
threatened  not  to  write  for  it  again.  Such  resolutions, 
adopted  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  are  rarely  perma^ 
nent ;  the  very  acuteness  of  the  feeling  is  against  its 
endurance.  The  society  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
many  of  them  pa  managers  or  performers  connected  with 
the  theatre,  the  tone  of  conversation  arising  from  such 
connections,  the  seducing  popularity  derived  from  a  suo 
oessful  piece,  and  probably  the  representation  of  his  former 
comedy  which  took  place  for  a  few  nights  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  set  him  to  work  on  *<  She  Stoops  to  Conqusr." 
It  was  commenced  about  the  time  of  his  return  from  his 
visit  to  Lord  Clare,  at  Bath,  late  in  the  spring  of  1771, 
or  even  before  that  time,  and  finished,  as  he  says  in  his 
letter,  early  in  September.  This  perhaps  applies  rather 
to  the  first  rough  draught  than  to  the  play  as  completed 
in  its  present  state,  for  afterwards  it  underwent  several 
alterations. 

A  farm-house,  six  miles  from  London,  formed  the 
scene  of  his  retirement  Besides  this  play,  much  of  his 
Animated  Nature,  History  of  Greece,  and  other  compila- 
tions were  written  here,  and  to  this  residence  Boswell 
alludes,  when  he  visited  it  in  the  following  year. 

*'  Goldsmith  told  us  that  he  was  now  busy  in  writing 
a  Natural  History  ;  and,  that  he  might  have  full  leisure 
for  it,  he  had  taken  lodgings  at  a  former's  house  near  to 
the  six-mile  stone  on  Edgeware  road,  and  had  carried 
down  his  books  in  two  returned  post^aises.  He  said 
he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought  him  an  odd  cha- 
racter, similar  to  that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared 
to  his  landlady  and  her  children  ;  he  was  The  Gentle^ 
man,  Mr.  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  and  I 
went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few  days  afWwards. 
He  was  not  at  home ;  but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his 
apartment  we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the  waU  with  a 
black-lead  penciL"* 

The  apartment,  for  it  was  only  one,  which  he  occupied 
here  till  the  period  of  his  death,  though  still  preserving 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  was  recently  visited  by 
the  writer.  The  house  is  of  the  superior  oider  of  form- 
houses,  and  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  what  is 
called  Hyde  Lane,  leading  to  Kenton,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  village  of  Hyde,  on  the  Edgeware 
road,  and  commands  a  view  of  an  undulating  coontiy 
directly  opposite,  diversified  with  wood,  in  the  direction 
of  Hendon.  The  spot  bears  evidence  to  his  taste,  for 
few  places  near  a  great  metropolis  are  prettier.  The 
owner  of  the  house  and  adjoining  land  does  not  occupy  it 
himself^  but  resides  in  the  vicinity,  a  very  honest  farmer, 
Mr.  Robert  Selby,  whd  hokis  thto  property  from  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford;  and  with  whose  fother  Gold- 
smith resided.  Being  then  about  sixteen  years  old  he 
remembers  the  poet  perfectly,  and  with  some  degree  of 
pride  pointed  to  the  room  where  ^  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer" was  written,  a  convenient  and  airy  apartment  up 
one  pair  of  stairs,  to  the  right  of  the  landing,  as  we 
ascended.  His  recollections  of  their  inmate,  as  may  be 
supposed  of  a  youth  whose  time  was  chiefly  employed  in 
agricultural  labours,  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  and  may  be  worth  recording. 

It  appears  that  though  boarding  with  the  family,  the 
poet  haid  the  usual  repasts  commonly  sent  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  his  time  was  chiefly  qient  in  writing. 
Occasionally  he  wandered  into  the  kitchen,  took  his 
stand  with  his  back  towards  tbd  fire  apparently  absorbed 
in  thought,  till  something  seeming  to  occur  to  mind  he 
would  hurry  off  to  commit  it  as  they  supposed  to  paper. 
Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was  seen  foiter- 
ing  and  musing  under  the  hedges  or  perusing  a  book. 
More  frequently  he  visited  town,  and  remained  absent 
many  weeks  at  a  time,  or  paid  visits  to  private  friends  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  house,  he  usually  wore  his  shirt  collar  open  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua. 
Occasionally  he  read  much  at  night  when  in  bed ;  at 
other  times  when  not  disposed  to  read,  and  yet  unable 
to  sleep,  which  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  the  can- 
dle was  kept  burning,  his  mode  of  extinguishing  which, 
when  out  of  his  immediate  reach,  was  characteristic  of 
his  fits  of  indolence  or  carelessness ;  he  flung  his  slipper 
at  it,  which  in  the  morning  was  in  consequence  usually 
found  near  the  overturoed  candlestick,  daubed  with 

*  Croker's  Boswell,  voL  it  p.  177. 


grease.  No  application  of  a  charitable  description  was 
made  to  him  in  vain ;  itinerant  mendicants  he  alwaye 
viewed  with  compassion,  and  never  foiled  to  give  them 
relief;  while  his  actions  generally  evinced  much  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  great  commiseration  for  the  poorest 
classes  of  society.* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
other  eminent  men  whose  names  are  now  indistinctly 
remembered,  occasionally  visited  him  here ;  once  or  twice 
it  is  believed  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  company  with  the 
former.  Among  others  who  frequently  spent  an  evening 
with  him  was  Hugh  Boyd,  one  of  the  supposed  writers 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  who  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kenton  above  two  miles  disUnt 
The  road  thither  being  exceesively  bad,  Gokismith  having 
once  paid  him  a  visit  on  foot,  returned  at  night  without 
his  shoes  which  had  stuck  fost  in  a  slough,  and  anathe- 
matising the  parish  authorities  for  their  negligence,  de- 
clared he  could  not  again  undertake  such  a  journey. 

When  visiters  stopped  to  take  tea,  which  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  hour  for  that  repeat  being  then 
early,  he  had  the  use  of  the  parlour  immediately  bmieath 
the  room  he  constantly  occupied.  Here  likewise  he  had, 
though  rarely,  a  dinner  party,  and  one  is  particokirly 
remembered  from  the  circumstance  of  a  violent  thunder 
storm  coming  on  about  the  hour  his  fnends  meant  to  re- 
tire, who,  although  with  several  carriages  in  attendance, 
were  unwilling  to  depart  during  its  continuance ;  a  dance 
was  therefore  got  up  on  the  instant  by  Gokismith  for 
the  young  members  of  the  party,  and  continued  till  a 
late  hour. 

On  one  occasion  be  took  the  young  people  of  the 
house,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sclby  the  relator  of  these 
anecdotes,  to  Hendon  in  a  carriage,  to  see  a  company  of 
strolling  players;  and  proved  not  only  very  jocular  on 
the  road,  but  in  his  comments  on  the  performance,  which 
affi>rded  all  the  party,  and  more  particularly  himself  by 
the  hiughter  in  which  he  indulged,  infinite  amusement 

A  view  of  the  house  as  it  then  was  is  in  possession 
of  the  owner,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  repaired 
and  improved.  Around  the  fire-place  and  on  various 
parts  of  the  walls,  as  Mr.  Selby  states  in  corroboration  of 
what  Boswell  told  us  long  since,  were  written  over,  some 
of  the  passages  in  Latin,  end  although  the  room  was  thus 
disfigured,  he  felt  much  reluctance  in  erasing,  during  the 
repairs  rendered  necessary  aome  years  afterwards,  these 
memorials  of  an  eminent  man  whose  conduct  had  won 
the  regard  of  the  fomily. 

About  three  weeks  or  a  fortnight  before  his  death, 
feeling  indisposed,  he  went  to  London  with  the  hope  of 
deriving  relief,  rather  from  the  change  of  oceupatk>n  and 
scene,  than  firom  medicine,  intimating  to  the  landlady 
that  his  abaence  would  be  shorts — <«  I  shall  soon  he  back, 
Mrs.  Selby,  and  mean  to  remain  as  long  as  you  will 
permit  me ;  the  retirement  of  your  place  is  agreeable  to 
me." 

After  his  death.  Griffin  the  publisher,  who  had  occa* 
sionaily  visited  him  at  Hyde,  came  down,  and  after  pay* 
ing  the  small  sum  due  for  r«U,  carried  off  aeveral  of  his 

*  The  exaggerated  view  which  excess  of  benevolence, 
and  possibly  the  remembrance  of  unrelieved  distresses  of 
his  own,  induced  Goldsmith  to  take  of  the  conduct  of  the 
rich  towards  the  poor,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. Tet  surely  there  is  something  foUadous  in  tha 
inforence  he  seems  to  draw :  or  rather  a  querulous  re- 
pining  against  the  order  of  nature,  and  those  drcuin- 
stances  that  belong  in  common  to  the  condition  of  man 
in  all  countries— against  in  foot  the  decree  of  Providence 
which  has  made  him  as  unequal  in  woridly  advantages 
as  in  mental  capacity — 

'<  There  are  many  of  our  peasantry  that  have  no  other 
possession  but  a  cow ;  and  even  cf  the  advantages  re- 
suiting  from  this  most  useful  creature,  the  poor  are  but 
the  nominal  poaseesors.  Ita  flesh  they  cannot  pretend 
to  taste,  since  then  their  vfhole  riches  are  at  once  de- 
stroyed ;  ita  calf  they  are  obliged  to  fotten  for  sale,  since 
veal  is  a  delicacy  they  could  not  make  any  pretensions 
to ;  its  very  milk  is  wrought  into  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  tables  of  their  masters;  whilst  they  have  no  share 
even  in  their  own  possession,  but  the  choice  of  their 
market  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  rich  crying  out  for 
liberty,  while  they  thus  starve  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
fised  them  up  with  an  imaginary  good,  while  they  mono- 
polise the  real  benefita  of  nature."— vfnifiialei/  A*a/t«r», 
vol  iii.  p.  8.  Ed.  1774.    • 
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papers  ud  book%  which  he  cliimed  m  being  hk  pro- 
perty, having  previooaly  paid  for  the  one,  or  lent  the 
other  for  the  purpoee  of  his  eompilatioiie;  the  claim,  which 
was  no  doabt  just,  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  his 
ftiends,  for  it  appears  by  ezistiag  receipts  that  be  had 
receiTed  considerable  sums  for  works  then  only  in  pro- 


Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
residing  at  Oomley  in  Leicestershire,  at  whose  house  he 
found  an  occasional  retreat  They  appear  to  have  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tates,  the  actor;  and  the  tastes  of 
Mr.  Cradock  inclining  not  only  to  the  performance,  for 
he  was  fond  of  priTste  theatricals,  but  to  the  writing  of 
the  drama,  he  had  altered  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Zobeide, 
which  was  represented  at  Covent  (harden  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1771,  and  well  received.  Goldsmith  being 
applied  to  for  a  prologue  through  the  medium  of  the 
Tateses,  the  husband  being  to  speak  it  (though  Quick 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  this  duty)  and  the  wifo  to 
perform  in  the  play,  sent  that  which  now  appears  in  his 
poetical  works  to  the  author,  then  in  the  dbuntry,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  note: — 

**  Mr.  Goldsmith  presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cra- 
dock ;  has  sent  him  the  Pn^ogue  such  as  it  is.  He  can- 
not take  time  to  make  it  better.  He  begs  he  will  give 
Mr.  Yates  the  proper  instructions ;  and  so,  eren  so,  be 
commits  him  to  fortune  and  the  public 

*'  For  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clare, 
{Mr.  cradock)  Oodleld,  Eawx.** 

A  memoradnm  at  this  time,  in  the  books  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  deceased  frieod  Newbery,  ezldbits  him  in 
the  unusual  character  of  paying  rather  than  ef  receiving 
money ;  this  bad  reference  no  doubt  to  the  discbarge  of 
a  debt  contracted  to  the  latter,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
a  preceding  page. — 

**  1771.  Dec  10.~Ca8h  by  Dr.  Goldsmith 

in  part.    Bee  C.  B.  24— £20   ..0...0.' 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1772,  led  him  at  the  suggestion  of  some  friends, 
and  in  repayment  of  some  obligations  of  his  own  which 
have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  to  honour  the  de- 
ceased by  a  poetical  lament  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
Tkrenodia  AugtuttdiB,  a  term  used  by  Dryden  in  a 
poem  to  the  memory  of  Charles  II.,  and  objected  to  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  unwarranted  by  Latin  writers,  although 
deemed  by  others  of  sufficient  dassical  authority.  It 
was  adapted  to  music,  and  recited  and  sung  on  the  20th 
February,  in  the  rooms  of  Mnk  Comeleys,  so  long  cele- 
brated as  a  place  of  foshionable  evening  resort,  Bobo 
square.  By  the  nature  of  the  event  no  reasonable  period 
could  be  allowed  him  for  the  composition ;  and  it  was 
therefore  strung  together  in  haste.  He  who  writes 
against  time,  will  commonly  be  beaten  by  an  opponent 
whom,  in  poetry  particularly,  it  is  more  prudent  to  vrait 
upon  than  to  contend  with.  Hints  were  in  consequence 
to  be  drawn  from  other  poets  to  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion,  among  whom  is  Collins;  an  obligation 
which  was  thought  sufficiently  acknowledged  thus  in  the 
preiiminaiy  advertisement : — 

«  The  following  may  mare  properly  be  termed  a  com- 
pilation than  a  poem.  It  was  prepared  for  the  composer 
in  little  more  than  two  days ;  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  an  industrious  efibrt  of  gratitude  than 
of  genius."  The  music  likewiM,  it  appears,  was  adapted 
and  prepared  in  an  equally  short  period. 

No  honours  being  likely  to  result  from  a  production 
so  prepared,  his  name  as  author  was  withheld;  but  to 
secure  a  certain  degree  of  favour  from  the  public  during 
its  performance,  a  hint  of  at  least  respectable  literary 
origin  appeared  in  the  foUovring  terms,  in  some  oi  the 
journals.  «  The  Threnodia  Augustalis,  which  the  CTcning 
papers  of  last  night  announce  to  be  performed  to-morrow 
evening  at  Mrs.  Comeleys*  in  8oho  square,  in  honour 
of  the  late  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  we  are  informed 
has  been  written  for  the  purpose  by  o  geniUman  of  ac- 
knowledged Uterary  merit/' 

His  connection  with  thii  piece  seems  to  have  been 
known  at  first  to  such  only  as  were  concerned  in  getting 
it  up.  Boswell,  though  in  London  the  following  month, 
makes  no  allusion  to  what,  if  familiar  to  the  circle  in 
which  they  both  moved,  would  no  doubt  have  been  ad- 
verted  to  in  the  various  conversations  he  records.  Mr. 
Cradock  indeed  afterwards  had  a  copy  presented  him  by 


the  author ;  and  Mr.  Bteevens,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
foregoing  page,  was  subsequently  aware  of  the  writer 
being  GoMsmith.  An  impression  likewise  prevails  that 
it  .fint  appeared  in  print  in  Chalmers's  edition  of  the 
poets,  in  1810,  while  in  fact  it  was  published  by  W. 
Woodfoll,  and  sold  at  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  even- 
ing of  representation.  It  ii  likewise  noticed  in  the  Criti- 
cal Review  for  February  1772;  but  in  1779  had  become 
so  scarce  that  Evans,  the  bookseller,  in  the  small  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  collected  in  two  volumes  and  brought 
out  the  following  year,  could  procure  no  copy  for  repub- 
lication. 

Excepting  the  Threnodia,  and  a  small  compilation  for 
schoob  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  produced  little 
for  the  press  in  1772.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  was 
idle.  The  operations  of  an  author  militant,  like  those 
of  excavators  in  a  mine,  may  not  be  less  active  and  in- 
dustrious, although  unexposed  to  public  gaze.  Part  of 
his  leisure  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  revision 
of  his  comedy  still  in  hand,  and  in  negotiations  for  its 
introduction  to  the  stage. 

The  Natural  History,  however,  as  of  more  immediate 
pecuniary  value,  claimed  the  greatest  share  of  bis  atten- 
tion during  much  of  the  year,  for  it  appears  that  he  re- 
ceived at  midsummer  the  whole  amount  of  money  agreed 
for  with  the  publisher,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  The  legal  assignment  of  the  work,  dated 
the  27th  June,  is  extant;*  it  merely  reiterates  in  the 
forms  of  law,  the  agreement  given  in  a  previous  page. 
Annexed  to  it  is  the  following  acknowledgment  :— 

«  Received,  the  day  and  year  already  written,  (27th 
June  1772,)  of  the  above  named  William  Ghriffin,  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  being  the  con- 
sideration above  mentioned  to  be  paid  to  me.  Witness 
my  hand,  Ouvxb  GoLnsxrrn. 

£840. 

Witness,— George  CorralL" 

A  gratifying  compliment  was  paid  him  about  this 
time  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  line  in  the  Deserted 
Village— 

<*  While  Retignation  gently  slopes  the  way," 

produced  a  picture  personifying  that  virtue,  from  the 
pencil  of  the  president,  who,  in  return  for  the  honour  of 
the  dedication  of  the  poem  to  him,  dedicated  the  print 
from  it  to  Goldsmith,  with  this  inscription — 

«  Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past." 

«  This  attempt  to  express  a  character  in  the  Deserted 
Village,  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  by  his  sincere 
friend  and  admirer, 

«  Joshua  Rstkolds." 

An  allusion  to  this  picture,  admired  by  many  for  its 
expression,  occurs  in  a  short  poem  addressed  to  Reynolds 
by  Dr.  Willis,  complimentary  to  poet  and  painter. 

*<  'T  is  thine,  oh  Reynolds  !  to  possess  the  art. 
By  speaking  canvass  to  affect  the  heart ; 
See  Resignation  settled  in  that  eye. 
Nature  can  only  with  thy  pencil  vie," 

concluding  with— 

«  And  genuine  taste  may  pleasure  still  acquire. 
Whilst  thou  canst  paint  and  Goldamith  tune  the  lyre." 

An  instance  of  his  habitual  commiseration  for  the 
poor  and  destitute  occurred  about  this  period,  which  de- 
rives additional  interest  from  being  related  to  the  writer 
by  the  gentleman  who  was  the  object  of  it  shortly  before 
his  death ;  this  was  the  late  Dr.  M*Veagh  McDonnell,  a 
physician  known  to  many  in  London. 

This  gentleman,  who  possessed  considerable  classical 
attainments,  and  whose  detailed  lustoiy  would  form  an 
interesting  page  in  romance,  was  descended  from  a  poor 

•  In  the  possession  of  W.  Upcott,  Esq.,  whose  collec- 
tion of  such  things,  original  letters,  and  autographs,  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom,  and  exhibits 
extraordinary  diligence  in  being  enabled  to  bring  to- 
gether so  many  and  such  various  memorials  of  the  emi- 
nent of  past  ages. 


but  respectable  Roman  catholic  family  in  the  north  ef 
Ireland.  Having  a  brother  educating  for  a  priett  in  om 
of  the  Jesuit  seminaries  in  France,  Im  proceeded  thttbcr 
with  the  same  view  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Afier  a  n«. 
dence  there  of  several  years,  he  and  his  brother,  «h«ie 
health  was  rapidly  declining,  made  sn  effort  to  ic|m 
thebr  native  land,  bujt  the  latter  died  on  resching  Londoi, 
leaving  the  survivor  destitute  of  friends  or  oooej.  Afr 
cident  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Goldsmith.  Bj  him  Is 
was  protected  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  recomrnfoded 
to  a  school,  as  a  means  of  turning  his  attainmeotiti 
advantage.  Subsequently  he  studied  physic,  puH 
some  time  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  aimiiig  b 
establish  himself  in  practice,  but  without  soeceii.  At 
length,  according  to  the  account  given  to  his  rehttrei,! 
brother  physician  and  intimate  friend  named  M'Donoefl, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  being  taken' with  a  £ital  iltnea, 
recommended  him  on  his  death-bed  to  assume  hii  niu 
and  country  as  a  means  of  improring  his  worldly  pi«. 
pacts,  and  adopt,  if  he  could,  the  Scotish  accent  ■  As 
an  Irishman  you  have  failed,  my  dear  friend,  bit  ■  t 
countryman  of  mine  you  may  succeed." 

The  injunction  was  easily  fulfilled,  wheie  there  irai 
none  to  enquire  or  to  care  for  any  appellation  be  tboogk 
proper  to  assume;  and  to  the  patronymic  M'Yeagfawv 
added  the  legacy,  not  wholly  unprofitable,  as  it  tonnd 
out,  of  that  of  McDonnell.  His  residence  on  the  coa- 
tinent  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  some  EngU 
fomilies  of  rank,  by  whom  it  is  said  he  was  emplojedm 
situations  of  confidence.  During  the  early  part  of  Ai 
revolution  in  France  he  is  represented  to  hare  bea 
placed  in  some  trying  and  dangerous  sitoatioof,  ba 
quitting  that  country  before  its  more  atrodoas  exeesa 
commenced,  established  himself  ultimately  in  Lonln. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  original  powers  of  Busd, 
eccentric  in  address  and  conversation,  thoogh  of  coc- 
sideraUe  learning.  His  manner,  thoogh  labooriof  bi> 
der  illness  in  the  interviews  with  the  writer,  wu  ex- 
tremely vivid  and  energetic,  bis  memory  uDimpaini 
and  his  remembrance  of  the  classics,  firesh  u  if  joi 
risen  from  their  perusal,  bursting  into  momentary  qooO' 
tioo.  He  communicated  or  confirmed  several  anedots 
mentioned  in  this  work.  His  recollections  of  the  pott, 
for  whose  memory  he  enterUined  enthusiastic  at^ 
ment,  were  noted  down  in  his  presence,  and  as  lir  ■ 
relates  to  him  are  given  as  neariy  as  possible  in  hii  ova 
words.  The  detail  of  his  first  knowledge  of  OoldHniA 
had  been  previously  communicated  to  the  writer  in  Dob> 
lin,  derived  from  the  information  of  bis  relatires. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1772,  that  the  death  of  mj  dJer 
brother  in  London,  on  our  way  to  Ireland,  1^  me  in  i 
most  forlorn  situation;  I  was  then  abont  eighteen;! 
possessed  neither  friends  nor  money,  nor  the  metw  d 
getting  to  Ireland,  of  which  or  of  England  I  toet 
scarcely  any  thing,  from  having  so  long  resided  in  fnsft 
In  this  sHuaUon  I  had  stroHed  about  for  two  ortbm 
days,  considering  what  to  do,  but  unable  to  come  to  ijf 
determination,  when  Providence  directed  me  to  w 
Temple  Gardens.  I  threw  myself  on  a  seat,  and  wufijl 
to  forget  my  miseries  for  a  moment,  drew  oot  a  book; 
that  book  was  a  volume  of  Boileau.  I  had  not  b« 
there  long  when  a  gentleman  strolling  abont paarfw* 
me,  and  observing,  perhaps,  somethmg  Irish  w  ""«" 
in  my  garb  or  countenance,  addressed  mSi  '"'♦J^ 
seem  studious;  I  hope  you  find  this  a  fevonrablepW 
to  pursue  it'  «Not  very  studious,  sir,  I  fear  it  is  w 
want  of  society  that  brings  me  hither ;  I  am  sofitwy  i» 
unknown  in  this  metropolis ;  and  a  passage  from  Ciw^ 
—OraUo  pro  Archia,  occurring  to  me,  I  ^"^j!v^ 
studia  pemoctant  nobiscum,  perigrinantor,  niiticiiw»i 
«Tou  are  a  scholar,  too,  sir,  I  perceive.*  '^pi« 
one,  sir;  but  I  ought  still  to  have  been  in  tte  »«ep 
where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  die  htlfe  I  kw* 
A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued ;  I  toM  him  ^ 
my  history,  and  he  in  return  gave  his  ^^^^. 
Temple,  desiring  me  to  call  soon,  finom  whicb,  to  i^ 
finite  surprise  and  gratification,  I  found  *J>«*  "^'JJ^ 
who  thus  seemed  to  Uke  an  interest  m  my  »t^  ' 
countryman,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  w^ 

"  I  did  not  foU  to  k         "^ •"*^*"*  ^ 

ceived  in  the  kindest 

that  he  was  not  rich  ;  -«— nnt  aie» 

direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  would  endeafour  ^^^^ 
the  way  of  doing  something  for  myself;  ^^'^K^ 
be  could  at  least  furnish  me  with  •^'|^  "^.^rf 
useless  to  a  young  man  placed  In  the  hetft »  •  »• 


1  a  distinguished  ornament  ^f^ 
1  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  «" 
ndest7anner.*^HetoUine«^' 

rich;  that  he  could  do  htie  fa  »e  J 
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netropolia.  *  In  London/  he  continued,  *  nothing  Is  to  be 
gni  for  nothing;  yoa  mott  work;  and  no  man  who 
ehooees  to  be  induftrioua  needjbe  ander  oUigalions  to 
another,  for  here  labour  of  ererj  kind  commands  its  re- 
ward. If  Yoo  think  proper  to  asdat  me  occasionally  as 
amanoensis,  I  shall  be  obliged  and  yon  will  be  placed 
soder  no  obligation,  nntil  something  more  permanent 
can  be  secored  for  yon.'  This  employment,  which  I 
porsned  for  some  time,  was  to  translate  passages  from 
Bofibn,  which  was  abridged  or  altered  according  to  cir- 
eomstancea,  for  his  Natural  History. 

"  I  think  it  was  generally  believed  by  his  acquaint* 
tnce,"  continued  Dr.  M«Donnell,  **  that  he  had  graduated 
at  Loundn ;  that  is  my  impression.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  Padua,  for  that  university  had  Irish  profes- 
sors ;  90  had  Louvain ;  also  Manheim ;  and  likewise  the 
College  of  Maria  Tberesa  at  Brussels. 

<•  It  has  been  snici  he  was  irritable.  8nch  may  have 
been  the  case  at  times ;  nay,  I  believe  it  was  so ;  for 
what  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers, 
and  hookaellers,  and  occasional  peconiafy  embarrass- 
ments few  could  have  avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks 
of  impatience.  But  it  was  never  so  towards  me.  I  saw 
him  only  in  his  bland  and  kind  moods,  with  a  flow,  per- 
haps an  overflow,  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  for  all 
who  were  in  any  manner  dependent  upon  him.  I  looked 
upon  him  with  awe  and  veneration,  and  he  upon  me  as 
a  kind  parent  upon  a  child. 

•*  Hu  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness 
and  cordiality,  particuiariy  to  those  with  whom  he  pos- 
sessed any  degree  of  intimacy.  His  good  nature  was 
equally  apparent.  You  could  not  dislike  the  man,  al- 
though several  of  his  follies  and  foibles  yon  might  be 
tempted  to  condemn.  He  was  generous  and  inconsiderate ; 
money  with  him  had  little  value. 

•*  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  wept  bit- 
terly when  the  intelligence  first  reached  me.  A  blank 
came  over  my  heart  as  if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  nearest 
relatives,  and  was  followed  for  some  days  by  a  feeling 
of  despondency.  Poor  Goldsmith  was  himself  sulject 
to  fits  of  depmsion,  as  I  heard  from  those  around  him. 
•*  AAer  settling  in  England,  I  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  much  of  my  old  patron  from  several  of 
his  surviving  acquaintance  whom  I  met  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Prendergast,  an  Irish  physician,  then  resident  at 
Bichmond,  who  bad  made  a  fortune  in  Jamaica.  Among 
others  with  whom  we  recalled  hu  character  and  memory 
with  fondness,  were  Richard  Burke ;  Captain  EUggina, 
who  had  been  an  ofiicer  of  marines,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  Haonch  of  Venison,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  Gtold- 
•mith's  companion  when  he  beat  Evans  the  bookseller ; 
Mr.  Hickey,  who  has  a  place  in  Ketaliation,  a  shrewd, 
quick,  careless,  but  seemingly  warm-hearted  man ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  East,  once  editor  of  the  World ;  and  my  old 
fHend  Tom  English,  a  man  of  talents,  but  also,  so  often 
the  attendant  of  talents,  improvident,  and  for  which  he 
paid  the  usual  tax  of  neglect  and  poverty  in  the  decline 
oi  life.  He  had  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  college  friend 
of  Edmund  Burke ;  at  any  rate  he  was  patronised  by 
him,  «nd  upon  the  aooeasion  of  the  latter  to  parliament, 
English  conducted  the  Annual  Register  under  his  di- 
rection, or  at  least  those  parts  which  merely  required 
compilation.  I  do  not  believe  he  wrote  the  historical 
articles  in  that  work.  He  never  expressly  laid  claim  to 
them  in  my  hearing,  though  willing  enough,  like  other 
persons,  to  have  his  friends  think  well  of  his  abilities ; 
hat  he  has  told  me  that  when  pressed  by  occasional 
pecuniary  difficulties,  Burke  wrote  political  articles  and 
presented  them  to  him  to  dispose  of  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. The  connection  between  them  was  certainly  at 
one  time  intimate.  English  would  retire  to  the  <  Span- 
iard,* a  fovourite  house  of  country  resort  at  that  time  at 
Hempstead,  or  some  other  tavern  in  the  neighbour  hood 
of  London,  and  remain  for  some  time  without  intimating 
his  place  of  retreat,  during  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
meaaengers  from  the  Burkes  used  to  be  in  search  of  him. 
TbB  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a  house  in  Orange  street, 
I«eioBster  square,  about  the  year  1799,  or  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  earlier ;  and  there  I  believe  he  soon  afterwards 
died. 

**  I  recollect  meeting  Mr.  Cradock,  another  friend  of 
Goldsmith,  at  Paris,  many  years  ago,  in  something  of 
the  character  of  what  appeared  to  me  then  a  distressed 
gentleman.  He  seemed  a  friendly  and  unassuming  man. 
I  had  several  conversations  with  him  respecting  the  poet, 
§ar  whose  memoiy  he  profosaed  a  warm  affoctioii.    I  re- 


member he  tokl  me  that  once  when  in  conversation  with 
him  the  latter  complained  much  of  the  attempts  made 
b^  inferior  writers,  and  by  others  who  couU  scarcely 
come  under  that  denomination,  not  only  to  abuse  aiul 
depreciate  his  writings,  but  to  render  him  ridiculous  as  a 
man;  perverting  every  harmless  sentiment  and  action 
into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice,  or  folly,  concluding 
with,  <  Sir,  I  am  as  a  lion  baited  with  curs.'  These  re- 
marks were  probably  leveled  at  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
of  hit/riendtf  of  whose  sarcastic  remarks  on  hb  con- 
versation and  manners  he  could  not  be  igyorant ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  proofe  of  good  nature 
and  forbearance,  that  he  submitted  not  only  to  the  savage 
reproofs  of  one  who  indeed  was  his  superior  in  some 
respects,  but  to  the  insolence  or  impertinence  of  many 
others  for  his  inferiors  either  as  good  men  or  as  able 
writers." 

Ck)ldsmith's  patronage  of  the  friendless,  proved,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  to  be  less  gratefully  repaid  than  in 
the  instance  of  the  gentleman  who  thus  told  his  story. 
A  native  of  Ireland,  named  Griffin,  who  had  likewise 
been  educated  in  a  Roman  catholic  seminary  in  France, 
and  had  found  his  way  equally  destitute  to  England, 
hearing  probably  of  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  poet  to 
his  distTMsed  countrymen,  applied  for  his  patronage,  and 
by  way  of  making  sure  of  countenance  from  some  quar- 
ter, addressed  similar  solicitations  to  Garrick.  His  man- 
ner of  attacking  each  exhibited  some  knowledge  of 
character.  To  the  heart  of  the  manager  he  hoped  to 
make  his  way  by  the  channel  through  which  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  most  accessible,  that  of  flattery,  and  there- 
fore addressed  him  in  a  poetical  eulogy  couched  in  an 
extravagant  strain,  which  had  its  etkcU  Trusting  to 
the  character  for  benevolence  of  the  poet,  he  simply  told 
him  a  tale  of  urgent  distress ;  requesting  as  an  act  of 
kindneas  to  a  distressed  countryman,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  good  offices  of  the  celebrated  actor.  By  their 
joint  recommendation  he  was  placed,  at  his  own  request, 
as  teacher  in  a  respectable  school,  which  he  soon  after 
robbed,  and  escaped  to  the  continent. 

A  fevourite  amusement  of  the  poet  being  a  masque- 
rade, his  name  appeared  more  than  once  in  the  news- 
papers in  the  list  of  such  as  were  present,  when  Kenrick, 
who  seems  never  to  have  lost  an  opportunity  of  warring 
against  his  more  gifUd  brethren,  seized  the  occasion  for 
pouring  out  his  usual  ribaldry. 

The  writer  of  the  lines  being  very  well  known,  he 
and  the  subject  of  them  met  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  when  the  former  was  in  conver- 
sation  with  another  literary  man.  Goldsmith  very  sharply 
took  him  to  task  for  presuming  to  take  liberties  with  his 
name  and  by  implication  with  his  morals,  in  connection 
with  a  place  of  general  resort  and  amusement,  convey- 
ing an  intelligible  intimation  that,  as  he  had  more  than 
once  indulged  in  similar  attacks,  a  repetition  of  such 
conduct  would  be  productive  of  pertontU  consequences 
of  an  unpleasant  description.  Kenrick  shuffled  out  of 
the  difficult  lamely,  protesting  nothing  derogatory  to 
his  private  character  vras  meant ;  but  afterwards  toudly 
complained  of  being  publicly  and  ttantonly  attacked  in 
the  coffee-house  by  one  who  (in  his  modest  estimate) 
vras  his  inferior,  and  whose  writings,  conversation,  and 
person,  he  designated  as  being  fit  subjects  for  ridicule. 
He  likewise  took  the  opportunity  of  laughing  at  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  poet,  in  consequence  of 
a  controversy  (whether  real  or  fictitious  is  doubtful)  re- 
presented as  arising  on  another  occasion  in  tlie  same 
house,  when  the  latter  maintained  that  the  sun  was  not 
eight  days,  or  thereabout,  more  in  the  northern  or  south- 
ern signs,  and  being  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mau- 
pertun  for  a  contrary  opinion,  spumed  it,  saying  with  an 
aflectation  of  authority — <*  Maupertuis !  I  know  more  of 
the  matter  than  Maupertuis."* 

It  Is  remembered  likewise  that  masquerades  were 
sometimes  chosen  by  wags  of  his  acquaintance  to«ingle 
him  out  under  cover  of  their  disguise,  seemingly  without 
design,  and  either  by  praising  other  poets  and  decrying 
him,  by  misquoting  his  verses,  and  then  abusing  them, 

*  The  censures  of  Kenrick  did  not  pass  for  much 
with  his  cotemporaries.  Langhorne  the  poet,  writing  to 
Hannah  More,  in  1776,  says — '•!  bear  you  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  abused  by  Kenrick ;  I  think  nothing 
would  hurt  me  so  much  as  such  a  fellow's  praise ; — I 
should  feel  as  if  I  had  a  blister  upon  me." — H»  More'a 
Corretpondence,  vol.  L  p.  29. 


or  by  burlesque  parodies,  occasioned  him  annoyance. 
One  of  these,  a  Mr.  Purefoy,  whom  he  did  not  discover, 
by  contmued  persecution  for  an  evening,  at  length  drove 
him  fairly  out  of  the  house.  On  another  occasion, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  poet  himself 
having  teased  a  young  lady  who  happened  to  know  him, 
and  giving  way  to  laughter  at  his  own  wit,  was  instantly 
rilenced  by  her  quotatiori  of  his  line— > 

«  And  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vaaint  mind." 

Connected  with  this  subject,  an  anecdote  of  his  whim, 
mentioned  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls,  has  been  communi- 
cated by  the  lady  to  whom  the  reader  is  indebted  for 
several  contributions  of  a  similar  kind.  Entering  hie 
chambers  on  one  occasion,  the  president  fQund  him  in 
something  of  a  revery,  yet  deliberately  walking  round 
the  room  and  kicking  a  bundle  before  him  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  foot-ball,  of  which  the  nature  could  not  be  im- 
mediately distinguished.  On  enquiry,  the  article  proved 
to  be  an  expensive  masquerade  dress,  which  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  purchase,  and  the  occasion  having  been 
served,  and  repenting  perhaps  of  his  imprudence  in  ex- 
pending on  such  an  article  money  for  which  there  were 
so  many  more  pressing  demands,  he  was  determined,  in 
his  own  phrase,  "  to  have  the  value  out  of  it  in  exercise.'* 

A  sharp  attack  of  illness  of  a  peculiarly  painful  na- 
ture, not  long  afterward,  gave  considerable  interruption 
to  his  literary  pursuits ;  the  disease  was  accompanied  by 
febrile  symptoms,  for  which  James's  powders,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  James  himself,  were  administered  with 
good  effect ;  and  this  success  impressed  him  ever  afler 
with  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

He  retired  soon  afterwards  to  the  country  to  re-esta- 
blish his  health,  spent  part  of  the  summer  with  Lord 
Clare,  Mr.  Cradock,  and,  it  is,  believed,  Mr.  Langton, 
and  visited  the  Leasowes  of  Sbenstone,  of  which  he 
gave  some  account  a  few  months  afUrward  in  a  maga- 
zine. A  tumour  gained  credence  at  the  time,  that  his 
illness  had  been  occasioned  by  the  vexation  of  losing 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds  at  play,  though  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  at  any  time  lost  such 
a  sum,  or  that  he  had  it  often  to  lose.  More  than  one 
such  illness  beyond  doubt  was  occasioned  by  severe  ap- 
plication to  his  desk. 

Much,  however,  has  been  said  on  this  attachment  to 
gaming,  as  one  ef  the  sources  of  those  embarrassments 
under  which  he  appears  to  have  frequently  suffered. 
The  result  of  diligent  enquiry  on  this  head,  as  for  as 
enquiry  can  now  be  carried,  givea  little  confirmation  to 
the  belief  that  serious  losses  were  ever  sustained  from  that 
cause ;  an  impression  to  the  contrary  has  indeed  been 
so  generally  received,  that  to  question  it  may  seem  like 
violation  of  historical  truth,  espedally  aAer  what  we  are 
told  by  one  of  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  Cradock,  if  he  be 
correct  in  his  statement.  **  The  greatest  real  fault  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was,  that  if  he  had  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  go  into  certain  companies  in  the  count^,  and 
in  hopes  of  doubling  the  sum  would  generally  return  to 
town  without  any  part  of  it" 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  shield  him  from  an  accusation 
induced  in  some  degree  by  his  own  inconsiderate,  or 
possibly  ostentatious,  acknowledgments;  for  the  vice 
being  fashionable,  he  was  vain  enough  to  believe  that 
confessions  of  losses  by  such  means  enhanced  his  im- 
portance by  implying  there  was  something  to  lose.  That 
he  was  fond  of  cards  as  a  source  of  amusement,  and  ex- 
ceedingly inexpert  in  their  use,  we  may  believe ;  that 
he  played  at  whist  and  at  loo,  sometimes  perhaps  ex- 
pensively, but  more  commonly  for  trifling  sums,  as  is 
stated  by  one  who  frequently  enjoyed  this  amusement  in 
his  company,  is  likewise  true ;  but  thousands  daily  do 
this  without  incurring  the  name  of  gamester,  or  sustain- 
ing losses  of  moment 

It  should  be  remarked,  likewise,  that  of  all  such  as 
venture  to  speak  of  his  habits,  a  few  only  of  whom 
knew  him  intimately,  none  state  any  feet  in  pwof  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  unhappy  propensity,  or  of  specific 
sums  thus  expended ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  such  a 
practice  could  have  been  carried  on  for  years  under  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  without  particular  instances  coming 
to  their  knowledge.  Such,  if  they  existed,  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  prying  curiosity  of  Bosweli,  who,  while 
he  states  the  general  rumour,  adduces  no  feet  in  its  su^ 
port  Neither  has  Johnson,  in  his  remarks  on  the  foibles 
of  his  friend,  alluded  to  this  which  he  might  fairly  re- 
prehend as  one  of  the  greatest,  and  which,  had  it  been 
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frequent  or  obvious,  most  have  fallen  under  his.^uetie 
rebuke.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 'in  his  convcnrsaUon,  af- 
forded no  clew  to  the  persons  with  whom,  or  to  the  places 
and  times  at  which,  this  passion  was  said  to  be  indulged. 
And  a  surviving  friend,  when  the  question  was  asked 
whether  the  commoq  opinion  of  his  being  addicted  to 
this  practice  was  well  founded)  gave,  the  writer  this  re- 
ply. *<  I  do  not  believe  Goldsmith  to  have  deserved  the 
name  of  gamester;  he  liked  cards  very  well,  as  other 
people  do,  and  lost  and  won  occasionally  ;  but  as  far  as 
I  saw  or  heard,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing, 
never  any  considerable  sums.  lif  he  gamed  with  any 
one,  it  was  probably  with  Beauderc,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  such  was  the  case.  His  habits  otherwise  were 
known  to  be  expensive,  and  may  account  for  his  diffi- 
culties without  believing  them  owing  in  any  material 
degree  to  gaming." 

In  his  writings  he~ speaks  of  this  vice  in  the  usual 
tone  of  reprobation  of  a  moralist,  and  in  the  Life  of 
Nash,  uses  the  very  strongest  dissuasives  from  its  prac 
tice.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  if  the  charge  be  true,  he 
resembled  Denham,  his  countryman  and  brother  poet, 
who,  having  written  a  treatise  expressly  against  this 
pernicious  habit,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  indulging  in  iL  Principle  and  practice 
we  know  are  often  at  variance  in  the  strongest  minds; 
and  his  may  not  have  been  exempted  from  the  too  fre- 
quent infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  of  knowing  what  is 
right,  but  being  unable  to  follow  it 

A  few  further  anecdotes  of  him,  from  another  quarter, 
belong  chiefly  to  this  period.  They  come  from  the  vene- 
rable Judge  Day,  now  retired  from  the  Irish  bench, 
whose  hospitalities  at  Lougbtinstown  house  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Dublin,  being  enlivened  by  several  anecdotes  of 
the  poet,  he,  at  the  request  of  the  jvriter,  committed 
them  to  paper;  and  with  a  few  circumstances  added 
afterwards,  will  appear  best  in  his  own  words. 

**  ImtghHnttotpn  JObutey  20M  Feb,  I83I. 

**  Dear  sir, — ^I  first  became  acquainted  with  Goldsmith 
in  1769,  the  year  I  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where 
he  had  chambers;  it  was  through  the  introduction  of 
my  friend  and  namesake,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Day, 
who  subsequently  became  judge-advocate  general  in 
BengaL 

**  The  poet  frequented  much  the  Grecian  Cofiee-house, 
then  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lancashire 
Templars ;  and  delighted  in  collecting  around  him  his 
friends,  whom  he  entertained  with  a  cordial  and  unos- 
tentatious hospitality.  Occasionally  he  amused  them 
with  his  flute  or  vrith  whist,  neither  of  which  he  played 
well,  particularly  the  latter,  but  in  losing  his  money,  he 
never  lost  his  temper.  In  a  lun  of  bad  luck  and  worse 
play,  he  would  fling  his  cards  upon  the  floor  and  exclaim, 
*  Byt-fwe  George,  I  ought  for  ever  to  renounce  thee, 
fickle,  faithless  Fortune  !* 

•*  In  person  he  was  short,  about  ^s^  feet  ^"^^  or  six 
inches;  strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make;  rather  fair  in 
complexion,  with  brown  hair,  such  at  least  as  could  be 
distinguished  from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain, 
but  not  repulsive,— certainly  not  so  when  lighted  up  by 
conversation.  His  manners  were  simple,  natural,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  we  may  say  not  polished,  at  least 
without  that  refinement  and  good  breeding  which  the 
exquisite  polish  of  his  compositions  would  lead  us  to 
expect  He  was  always  cheerful  and  animated,  often, 
indeed,  boisterous  in  his  mirth  ;  entered  with  spirit  into 
convivial  society  ;  contributed  largely  to  its  enjoyments 
by  solidity  of  information  and  the  nalvetd  and  origi- 
nality of  his  character ;  talked  often  without  premedita- 
tion, and  hiughed  loudly  without  restraint 

**  Being  then  a  young  man,  I  felt  myself  much  flat- 
tered by  the  notice  of  so  celebrated  a  person.  He  took 
great  delight  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  Grattan, 
whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full 
earnest  of  the  unrivaled  splendour  which  awaited  hie 
meridiai^  and  finding  us  dwelling  together  in  Essex 
court,  near  himself,  where  he  frequently  visited  my  im- 
mortal friend,  his  warm  heart  became  naturally  prepos- 
sessed towards  the  associate  of  one  whom  he  to  much 
admired. 

«Just  arrived,  as  I  then  was,  from  college,  full 
freighted  with  academic  gleanings,  our  author  did  not 
disdain  to  receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints 
towards  his  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  light  and  super- 
ficial works,  not  composed  for  fame,  bat  compiled  for  the 


more  urgent  purpose  of  recruiting  his  exhausted  finances. 
So  in  truth  was  his  <  Animated  Nature.'  His  purse, 
replenished  by  labours  of  this  kind,  the  season  of  reli^x- 
ation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending  the  theatres, 
Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  other  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
amusement,  which  be  continued  to  frequent  as  long  as 
his  supply  held  out  He  was  fond  of  exhibiting  his 
muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest  apparel  of  the  day, 
to  which  was  added  a  bag-wig  and  sword. 

^  This  favourite  costume  involved  him,  one  morning, 
in  a  short  but  comical  dialogue,  in  the  Strand,  with  two 
coxcombs — oife  of  whom,  pointing  to  Goldsmith,  called 
to  his  companion,  in  allusion  to  the  poet's  sword,  *  to 
look  at  that  Ay  with  a  long  pin  stuck  through  it'  Gold- 
smith instantly  cautioned  the  passengers,  aloud,  against 
*  that  brace  of  disguised  pickpockets,'  and  having  deter- 
mined to  teach  those  gentlemen  that  he  wore  a  sword  as 
well  for  defence  from  insolence  as  for  ornament,  he 
retired  from  the  footpath  into  the  coachway,  which  ad- 
mitted of  more  space  and  freedom  of  action,  and,  half 
drawing  his  sword,  beckoned  to  the  witty  gentleman, 
armed  in  like  manner,  to  follow  him ;  but  he  and  his 
companion  thinking  prudence  the  better  part  of  valour, 
declined  the  invitation  and  sneaked  away,  amid  the 
hootings  of  the  spectators. 

<*  Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated— and  they  fled 
more  rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  his  benevo- 
lence— he  returned  to  his  literary  labours,  and  shut 
himself  up  from  society,  to  provide  firesh  matter  for  his 
bookseller,  and  fresh  supplies  for  himself. 

« I  was  in  London  when  the  Deserted  Village  came 
out  Much  bad  been  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
Traveller,  and  public  expectation  and  impatience  were 
not  disappointed.  In  fact,  it  was  received  with  universal 
admiration,  as  one  of  the  most  fiiscinating  and  beautiful 
effusions  of  British  genius. 

^  His  beautiful  little  <  Hermit,'  which,  by  some  persons 
had  been  fathered  upon  Johnson,  and  reputed  to  have 
been  given  by  him  to  his  prot^,  to  help  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  into  popularity,  was  by  this  tioM  restored  to 
the  owner  by  the  public,  who  had  discovered  ere  now, 
that  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  poetry  even  his  eminent 
patron. 

**  His  broad  comedy,  <  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  was 
received  with  scarcely  less  applause,  though  his  friends 
Garrick  and  Colman  had  many  misgivings  of  its  suocees. 
His  friends,  of  whom  I  was  one,  assembled  in  great  force 
in  the  pit,  to  protect  it ;  but  we  had  no  difficulty  to  en- 
counter ;  for  it  was  received  throughout  with  the  greatest 
acclamations,  and  had  afterwards  a  great  run. 

<<  I  was  also  among  those  who  attended  his  funeral, 
along  with  my  friend  John  Day,  Hugh  Kelly,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  summoned  together  rather  hastily  for 
the  purpose.  It  had  been  intended  that  this  ceremony 
should  be  of  an  imposing  kind,  and  attended  by  several 
of  the  great  men  of  the  time,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
and  others.  This  determination  was  altered,  I  imagine, 
from  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  deceased  poet  : 
the  last  offices  were  therefore  performed  in  a  private 
manner,  without  the  attendance  of  his  great  friends.  He 
was  interred  in  the  Temple  burial  ground.  Hugh  Kelly, 
with  whom  he  had  not  been  on  terms  of  intercourse  for 
some  years,  shed  tears  over  his  grave,  which  were  no 
doubt  sincere.  He  did  not  then  know  that  he  had  been 
slightly  mentioned  in  *  Retaliation  ;'  nor  would  he  have 
b^n  so  noticed  there,  could  the  deceased  have  antici- 
pated this  proof  of  good  feeling.  Slight  circumstances 
often  separate  even  the  most  deserving  persons ;  nor  are 
they  perhaps  conscious  of  the  worth  of  each  other,  until 
accidental  circumstances  produce  the  discovery.  I  have 
the  honour  (in  great  haste)  to  be,  dear  sir, 

«  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Rob.  Day." 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

Table-Ulk  and  literary  opinions— Abridgment  of  Roman  His. 
tory— Letter  fW>m  Thomas  Paine— Anecdotes  at  Barton— 
Westminster  Magazine— Comedy  of  Bbe  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Little  of  his  conversation  at  this  period  is  preserved, 
and  that  little  meager  and  unsatlBfactory.  The  business 
of  Boswell,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  with  that  of 
Johnson  alone ;  and  Uierefore  so  much  only  is  given  of 
the  remarks  of  others,  as  serve  to  make  those  of  his  prin- 
cipal not  only  intelligible,  but  forcible  and  triumphant 


Thus,  few  associates  of  the  moralist  appear  to  tdvtnuu 
in  his  society,  even  such  as  were  distinguished  by  uibk 
eitent  of  knowledge,  and  convemitiooal  resdinen;  tot 
because  they  did  not  exhiUt  brilliant  powers  on  the  ia 
mediate  topics  of  discussion,  but  because  so  extfuiTe  i 
record  was  not  within  the  plan,  and  frequently  not  vithii 
the  power  of  the  biographer,  however  well  disposed  hii 
inclination,  or  accurate  his  memory,  to  accomplish. 

Neither  had  he,  as  we  find  from  the  accurate  ioTesti. 
gation  of  Mr.  Croker,  ao  many  opportunities  of  hesriog 
these  conversations,  as  might  be  imagined  from  a  conon 
perusal  of  these  volumes.  Of  such  moments,  indeed, 
he  made  the  best  use ;  and  it  is  our  business  not  to  limeit 
that  he  did  not  do  more,  but  to  be  grateful  for  his  bsviag 
done  so  much.  Goldsmith,  therefore,  notwithstsodiig 
the  latent  disinclination  towards  him,  already  noticed, 
fares  little  worse  than  Burke,  and  so  many  other  eefe* 
brated  men,  in  being  shorn  of  some  of  their  interloeotuj 
honours;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  thitoo 
other  person  among  the  circle  of  their  aeqaaintaooe, 
excepting  in  a  slight  degree  Mrs.  Piozri,  found  tinea 
inclination  to  add  much  to  Boswell's  labours. 

One  of  the  opinions  hazarded  by  (joldsmitfa  b  cei- 
versation,  though  no  where  noticed  by  either  of  thoK 
writers,  was  a  lower  estimate  of  our  older  dranalisi 
than  most  persons  of  poetical  taste  and  judgment  aot 
entertain.  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Mss^i^,  iid 
others,  he  more  than  once  said,  were  little  more  tbn 
second-rate  poets.  Even  Shakspeare  appeared,  in  bi 
eyes,  infinitely  lowered  by  his  defects— and  oneeortsia 
he  hinted  he  was  probably  estimated  beyond  his  meitii 
an  opinion  in  which,  however  at  variance  with  the  tsiri 
decisions  of  criticism.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  notawtn 
of  the  coincidence,  seems  to  join.  This  coocliuioo  mj 
have  been  owing  less  to  the  deliberate  judgment,  tknn 
the  wayward  humour,  and  occasionally  hasty  opinieii 
of  both;  fo^  both  often  said  in  conversation  wfaat,da 
former  more  particularly,  he  would  have  hesitated  toil- 
▼ance  in  public  as  his  settled  conviction.  Thus,  weU 
no  traces  of  such  opinions  in  his  writings.  Shakipem, 
whenever  mentioned,  is  mentioned  with  honoar;  ndi 
the  paper,  formerly  noticed,  <<  A  Scale  of  Poets,"  wrina 
in  1768,  be  really  his,  he  receives  all  the  praiiet  jiS- 
dous  admirer  can  desire.  Neither  can  thif  degnetf 
praise  be  considered  less  equivocal  by  the  lines  is  \k 
taliation,  written  when  his  taste  had  been  loogoltH 
in  allusion  to  Garrick,  where  he  tells  us— 

<*  Those  poets,  whd  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  ikill, 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  be  wHl, 
Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  vrith  praise  and  withka^ 
And  Beaumont  and  Ben  be  his  Kellys  sbofe." 

That  he  honoured  his  genius,  though  faDy  alife  to  b 
defects,  appears  from  a  criticism  written  in  1759,  when 
he  says,  in  allusion  lo  the  bad  taste  exhibited  in  nioj«f 
the  dramas  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth — 

**  Nothing  less  than  a  genius  like  Shakspeaic'e  cepU 
make  plays,  wrote  to  the  taste  of  those  limes,  piewv 
now:  a  man,  whose  beauties  seem  rather  the  leeo^sf 
chance  than  design — who,  while  he  laboured  to  nii^ 
his  audience  with  monsters  and  mummery,  seeoedfe 
throw  in  his  inimitable  beantiea,  as  trifles,  intotltektf' 
gain.  Massinger,  however,  was  not  such  a  mtn.  B* 
seldom  rises  to  any  pitch  of  sublimity — and  yet,  it  sotf 
be  owned,  is  never  so  incorrigibly  absurd  as  we  often  bi 
his  predecessor.  His  performances  are  all  crowded  ^ 
incident,  but  want  character,  the  genuine  naik  of  |oi> 
in  a  dramatic  poeL" 

The  comedies  of  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh,  ptrtwjj 
the  former,  rejecting  their  indelicacies,  be  cooflW 
the  best  on  the  English  stage. 

Of  Iiord  Kames's  Elemento  of  Critidsm,  he  slid,'! 
is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to  read  it"  Jo^ 
admitted  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  bfltas 
things  were  told  in  a  new  way. 

Pope  found  in  him,  as  in  all  the  poets  of  the  pts|^ 
and  in  Lord  Byron,  and  in  many  of  the  diitingniiW 
names  of  the  present,  that  warm  admintioD  whic^  ■ 
genius,  vigour,  variety,  and  harmony,  mnitenre'*' 
mand  from  every  reader  of  taste.  The  critics]  opaM"* 
of  Warton  had  failed  to  render  his  fallacies  litl^ 
recent,  a  fashion,  or  to  convince  the  jodgmeotof  tbe# 
he  addressed,  that  the  class  of  poeUy  to  ^^^ 
Pope  belonga  was  necessarily  of  an  inferior  ordo^ 
that  popuhirity  formed,  aftmr  the  l«pi»<>^*."*T2 
time,  no  criterion  of  merit.    Goldsmith  eftisMlM  v 
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geoiiis  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Dryden ;  hie  judgment 
and  vermfication,  some  degrees  higher.  His  character  of 
Addison,  he  quoted  on  several  occasions,  as  displaying  a 
ptofoand  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Toward  the  poetry  of  Gray  he  was,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  less  favoarably  disposed,  though  from  no 
ttnworthy  motive ;  and,  without  mentioning  names,  it  is 
indireeUy  expressed  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  where 
we  find  marked  condemnation  of  redundancy  .of  epithet, 
^     one  of  the  admitted  faults  of  that  eminent  poet.    Gold- 
smith considered  this  blemish  as  bordering  upon  mere 
"^-f  expletive— a  symptom  of  want  of  variety  of  expression, 
^   or  vigour  of  thought— and  seems  to  have  written  the 
•-   HeffOEitl  in  proof  of  how  successfully  one  man  of  genius 

-  eeold  avoid  what  he  considered  so  objectionable  in  others. 
>*  That  ballad  is  introduced  in  the  novel  with  the  remark, 
-^  that  whatever  be  its  other  defects,  it  is  fnm  at  least  from 
~-    the  one  he  censures : 

*<It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  poets  yon  mention 

-  (Ovid  and  Gray)  have  equally  contributed  to  introduce  a 
>^  ulee  taste  into  their  respective  countries,  by  loading  all 
^  tbetr  lines  with  epithet.  Men  of  little  genius  found 
~   tlieai  most  easily  imitated  in  their  defects,  and  English 

poedy,  like  that  in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  is  nothing 
ftt  present  but  a  combination  of  luxuriant  images,  with- 
OQt  plot  or  connection — a  string  of  epithets,  that  improve 
tke  aoand  without  carrying  on  the  sense." 

Hie  opinion  of  portions  of  Gray's  poetry,  seems  eor^ 
foboraied  by  that  of  another  cotemporary  poet,  I^ang- 
homo,  who  thus  figuratively  expresies  himself:  <*  How 
enehantingly  beautiful  was  Gray's  Muse,  when  she  wan- 
dfgd  through  the  churchyard  in  her  morning  dress! 
Bat  when  she  was  arrayed  in  gorgeous  attire,  in  a  mon- 
sirooa  hoop  and  a  brocade  petticoat,  I  could  gase  upon 
her  indeed ;  she  made  an  impression  on  my  eye,  but  not 
€»xft  my  heart" 

It  is  said,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Cradock, 
«rbo,  however,  wrote  at  a  late  period  of  life,  and  whose 
reports  of  mere  eonversations  must  be  received  jwith 
some  caution,  that  Goldsmith  proposed  even,  we  may 
believe  in  a  jocular  moment,  to  improve  the  Elegy, 

**  ITou  are- so  attached,"  he  is  made  to  say,  <*  to  Hurd, 

Otbj,  and  Mason,  that  you  think  nothing  good  can  pro- 
ceed but  out  of  that  formal  schooL  Now  I  '11  mend 
Gray's  Elegy,  by  leaving  out  an  idle  word  in  every  line: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  day. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way 

And " 

to  which  the  narrator  makes  himself  very  promptly  and 
\  nasonably  object. 

Se  was  food  of  the  amusement  of  a  garden,  and  when 
'  OD  a  visit  in  the  country,  commonly  passed  several  hours 
in  it  daily.  At  Lord  Clare's  be  had  been  permitted  to 
build  an  ice.house  and  hot-house  on  plans  of  his  own ; 
he  volanteered  to  construct  one  of  the  former  for  Cra- 
dock*  saying  that,  as  he  had  alrsady  built  two,  it  should 
be  perfect,  and  a  pattern  for  the  whole  county.  To  this 
taste'^Beauclere  probably  alludes,  when  writing  to  Lord 
Cbarlemont,  whom  he  jocularly  urges  to  return  to  Lon< 
don,  ibr  the  following  reasons— 

«<  If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  club 
Over  to  Ireland  to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you 
here  in  your  own  defence.  Johnson  shall  spoil  your 
book0y  Goldsmith  pull  your  flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  to 
yoa.- 

«  ^When  Boswell,"  adds  Mr.  Cradock,  «  was  at  Litch- 
field with  Br.  Johnson,  he  wrote  a  prologue,  to  be  spoken 
by  some  plsyers  who  were  performing  there,  and  this 
caused  a  proposal  that  the  cooMdy  of  the  Beaux  Strata- 
S^m  should  be  got  up  in  good  style  by  amateurs.  <  Then,' 
erscclstimed  Goldsmith,  <  I  shall  certainly  ofier  to  play 
l^crab!"' 

M  Goldsmith  used  to  rally  me,"  continues  the  same 
^v^iiter,  <'on  my  Cambridge  pedantry,  and  I,  in  turn, 
l^jjited  an  illegitimate  education.  He  truly  raid  that  I 
iPWas  nibbling  about  elegant  phrases,  while  he  was  obliged 
t^i  write  half  a  volume."  This  hint,  if  ever  really  given 
r^unrrfing  imperfect  education,  seems  scarcely  to  have  J 
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been  called  for,  when  it  is  considered,  what  Cradock  did 
not  probably  know  or  remember,  that  the  poet,  like  him- 
self, had  been  member  of  a  university. 

A  question  was  started,  how  fer  people  who  disagree 
in  a  capital  point,  can  live  in  friendship  together.  John- 
ion  said  they  might — Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  veUe  eUgue  idem  nolle — the  same 
likings  and  the  same  aversions.  Johruon — **  Why,  sir, 
yon  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree. 
For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke :  I  love 
his  knowledge,  his  genius,  hu  diffusion,  and  affluence  of 
c<mversation ;  but  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rock- 
ingham party."  Chldemith — «But,  sir,  when  people 
live  together  who  have  something  as  to  which  they  dis- 
agree, and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in  the 
Mtuation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Bluebeard.  <  You 
may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but  one.'  But  we  should 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber, 
to  talk  of  that  subject"  Johneon  (with  a  loud  voice) — 
^  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  live  in  friendship 
with  a  man  from  whom  you  diffnr  as  to  some  point ;  I 
am  only  saying  that  I  could  do  it.  Tou  put  me  in  mind 
of  Sappho  in  Ovid." 

When  conversing  at  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua,  on  the 
merits  of  Otway's  Venice  Preserved,  which  Goldsmith 
highly  extolled  as  one  of  the  tragedies  nearest  in  excel- 
lence to  those  of  Shakspeare,  Johnson  peremptorily  con- 
tradicted him,  asserting  there  were  not  forty  good  lines 
in  the  play,  and  adding,  «  Pooh  I  what  stuff  are  these 


<  What  feminine  tales  hast  thou  been  Ust'ning  to, 
Of  unair'd  dieets,  catarrh,  and  toothache,  got 
By  thin-eoled  shoes  t* " 

« True !"  replied  Goldsmith,  « to  be  sure  that  is  very 
like  Shakspeare." 

Few  readers  or  spectatora  of  the  tragedy,  but  will 
agree  rather  with  GoidBmith  than  with  Johnson. 

In  a  conversation  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  Boswell 
started  the  question,  whether  dueling  was  consistent  with 
moral  duty.  Goldsmith,  turning  to  him,  said,  **  I  ask 
you  first,  sir,  what  yon  would  do  if  you  were  affront- 
ed 1"  The  reply  was,  that  he  would  deem  it  necessary  to 
fight  *«  Why,  then,"  observed  the  poet,  « that  solves 
the  question."  Johnson  denied  that  this  reasoning  was 
conclusive,  but  admitted  that,  as  the  refinements  of  so> 
ciety  require  a  man  who  receives  an  affront  to  resent  it, 
so  dueling,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes  a  species 
of  self-defence. 

The  abridgment  of  the  Roman  History,  contrscted 
for  two  years  before  for  fifty  guineas,  appeared  early  in 
December.  The  volume  was  small,  intended  merely  for 
schools,  and  therefore  executed  only  as  a  matter  of  trade, 
not  of  inclination. 

A  letter  addressed  to  him  about  the  same  period,  will 
be  read  with  some  degree  of  attention,  on  account  of  the 
notoriety  of  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  well-known 
Thomas  Paine.  This  period  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
the  dawning  of  that  spirit  of  mischief  by  which  be  was 
afterwards  influenced,  for  though  now  serving  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  officer  of  excise,  be  sought  an  op- 
portunity to  take  the  lead  in  producing  among  hu  bre- 
thren, whether  with  sufficient  cause  or  not,  the  same 
feeling  of  discontent  with  their  sitostion  which  he  after- 
wards fostered  upon  a  larger  scale,  sgainst  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country.  His  claim  to  be  considered 
«  singubrly  modest,"  a  quality  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  short  continuance,  will  amuse  the  reader.  The 
reputation  of  Goldsmith  induced  a  ▼ariety  of  similar 
applications  for  advice  upon,  or  the  revision  of,  literary 
works ;  but  in  this  instance,  as  the  pamphlet  had  been 
circulated,  and  produced  all  its  intended  effect,  tlie  cause 
of  intrusion  seems  to  have  been  more  an  excuse  to  make 
his  acquaintance  than  a  reference  to  his  opinion. 

From  Thomas  Paine. 
**  Honoured  sir — ^Herewith  I  present  you  with  the  case 
of  the  officers  of  excise.    A  compliment  of  this  kind, 
from  an  entire  Uranger,  may  appear  somewhat  singular;  j 


but  the  followQig  reasons  and  tnfermation  will,  I  pre- 
sume, suffidenily  apologise. 

« I  act  myself  in  the  humble  station  of  an  officer  of 
excise,  though  somewhat  di£krently  circumstanced  to 
what  many  of  them  are,  and  have  been  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  a  plan  fer  applying  to  parliament  this  sessioii 
for  an  increase  of  salary.  A  petition  for  this  purpose 
has  been  circulated  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  signed  by  all  the  officers  therein.  A  subocription  of 
three  shillings  per  officer  is  raised,  amonnting  to  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  pounds,  for  supporting  the  ex- 
penses. 

«  The  excise  officers,  in  all  cities  and  corporate  towns^ 
have  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  electors 
to  the  members  in  their  behalf,  many  or  most  of  whosk 
have  promised  their  support  The  enclosed  case  wo 
have  presented  to  mosfr  of  the  members,  and  shall  to  aU; 
before  the  petition  appear  in  the  house. 

**  The  memorial  before  you  met  with  so  much  appro- 
bation while  in  manuscript,  that  I  was  advised  to  print 
four  thousand  copies :  three  thousand  of  irhich  were 
subscribed  for  by  the  officers  in  genera],  and  the  remain- 
ing one  thousand  reserved  for  presents. 

**  Since  the  delivering  them,  I  have  received  so  many 
lettera  of  thanks  and  approbation  for  the  performance, 
that,  were  I  not  rather  singularly  modest,  I  should  in- 
sensibly become  a  little  vain. 

«  The  literary  feme  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  induced  me 
to  present  one  to  him,  such  as  it  is.  'TIS  my  first  and 
only  attempt,  and  even  now  I  should  not  have  under- 
taken it,  had  I  not  been  particulariy  a|^lied  to  by  some 
of  my  superiors  in  office. 

**  I  have  some  few  questions  to  trouble  Dr.  Goldsmith 
with,  and  should  esteem  his  company  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  partake  of  a  bottle  wine,  or  any  thing  else,  and 
apologise  for  this  trouble,  as  a  singniar  favour  conferred 
on  his  unknown  humble  servant  and  admirer, 

«Thoxas  Paiitx. 
"Excise  Coffoe-hoQse,  Broad  street, 
••  December  \{  1, 1772. 

"P.  S.  Shall  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you  in  a 
day  or  two." 

A  correspondent  of  a  very  difierent  description  drew 
from  him,  in  reply,  a  letter  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
has  all  his  characteristic  humour.  His  acquaintance. 
Miss  Catherine  Horneck,  became,  in  August,  1771,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Willism  Bunbury,  Esq.,  celebrated  for 
the  powers  of  his  pencil,  and  having  addresssd  an  invi- 
tation to  him,  in  a  rhyming  and  jocular  strain,  to  spend 
some  time  at  their  seat  at  Barton,  in  Suffolk,  he  answer- 
ed it  in  a  similar  manner.  The  first  part  in  prose  has 
thst  air  of  assumed  severity,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  as  being  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  conversation  for 
ill  humour,  particularly  in  literary  matters,  where  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  After  some  mock 
solemnity  of  criticism  on  Mrs.  Bunbury's  verses,  snd 
her  advice  in  playing  the  game  of  loo,  he  feels  inspired, 
he  says,  at  once  with  verse  and  resentment : 

«  First  let  me  suppose  what  may  shortly  he  true, 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be  loo  ; 
All  smirking  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure. 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fix'd  in  the  centre." 

The  progress  of  the  game,  the  supposed  loss  of  his 
money  from  the  advice  of  the  Isdies,  and  his  imaginary 
revenge  in  bringing  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  : 

<*  For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 
May  well  be  called  picking  of  pockets  in  law," 

render  this  one  of  his  pleasantest  trifles.  It  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works. 
While  at  Barton,  where  his  society  was  often  sought, 
as  the  writer  learns  from  one  of  the  perty,  who  enter- 
tains great  regard  for  his  memory,  his  manners  were 
always  playful  and  amusing,  taking  the  lead  in  promot- 
ing any  scheme  of  innocent  mirth,  and  usually  prefacing 
the  invitation  by  **  Come,  now,  and  let  us  plsy  the  fool 
a  little."  At  cards,  which  was  commonly  a  round  game, 
and  the  stake  small,  he  was  always  the  most  noisy. 
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affected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and  teased  bis  opponents 
of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and  banter  on  their 
want  of  spirit  in  not  risking  the  hazards  of  the  game. 
But  one  of  his  most  favouriie  enjoyments  was  to  romp 
with  children,  when  be  tbitvr  off  all  reserve^  and  seem- 
ed one  of  the  most  joyous  of  the  group, 

*<  His  simplicity  of  manners,''  cootioued  my  ioform- 
ant,  «  made  him  occasionally  the  object  of  tricks  of  the 
jocular  kind  to  other  Tisiters  of  the  house.  Being  at  all 
times  gay  in  dress,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  break- 
iast  table  in  a  smart  black  sHk  coat,  with  an  expensive 
pair  of  rufles ;  the  coat  some  one  contrived  to  soil,  and 
it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed ;  but  either  by  accident«  or 
probably  design,  the  day  alter  it  came  home  the  sleeves 
becsme  daubed  with  paint,  which  was  not  discovered 
until  the  ruffl^  also,  to  his  ^reat  mortification*  were  irrer 
Uie«ably  disfigured. 

^  He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those 
^riw  judge  of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical 
Ivead  by  Reynolds,  wouki  not  suspect;  and»  on  one  oo- 
casion,  some  person  contrived  seriously  to  iiiiare  this 
important  adjunct  to  dress,  It  was  the  only  one  he  had 
in  the  country,  and  the  misfortune  seemed  irreparable 
^ntil  the  services  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  valet  were  called  in, 
vho  however  performed  his  functions  so  indifierently 
that  poor  Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the  signal  for 
a  general  smile. 

<*0n  another  occasion,  some  difference  of  opinion 
haviog  arisen  with  Lord  Harrington  respecting  the  depth 
^f  a  pond,  the  poet  remarked  that  it  was  not  so  deep 
but  that  if  any  thing  valuable  was  to  be  found  at  the 
hottom,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pick  it  up.  His  lord- 
ship, after  some  banter,  threw  in  a  guinea ;  Ghtldsmith, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  bravado,  in  attempting 
to  fulfil  his  promise  without  getting  wet,  accidentally  fell 
in,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present,  but  persevered, 
brought  out  the  money  and  kept  it,  remarking,  that  he 
had  abundant  objecU  on  whom  to  bestow  any  further 
proofs  of  his  lordship's  whim  or  bounty. 

**  His  benevolence  was  unquestionable,  and  his  coon* 
tenance  bore  every  trace  of  it.  He  was  a  very  plain 
man,  but  had  he  been  much  more  so,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  and  respect  his  goodness  of  heart,  which 
broke  out  upon  every  occasion ;  no  one  that  knew  him 
intimately,  could  avoid  admiring  and  loving  his  good 
qualities.  They  accused  him  of  envy,  but  it  certainly 
-was  not  envy  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word ;  he  was 
jealous,  perhaps,  of  giving  praise  where  he  thought 
praise  was  not  due ;  but  I  am  sure.  Chat  on  many  occa- 
sions, from  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humour,  and  as- 
sumed frown  of  countenance,  that  what  -  was  often 
uttered  in  jest  was  mistaken  by  those  that  did  not  know 
him  for  earnest. 

**  The  expression  of  his  eountensnce  is  most  happily 
eaogbt  in  one  of  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Bunbury,  which 
gives  the  head  with  admirable  fidelity  as  be  actually 
lived  among  us ;  nothing  can  exceed  its  truth. 

<•  There  are  others,  by  the  same  gentleman,  executed 
in  a  sportive  vein,  and  therefore  caricatured.  The  head 
by  Reynolds  is  a  fine  portrait,  and  likewise  conveys  a 
9(wd  idea  of  his  face;  it  was  painted  as  a  fine  poetical 
head  for  the  admiration  of  posterity,  but,  as  it  is  divest- 
ed  of  his  w^,  and  with  the  shirt  collar  open,  It  was  not 
the  roan  as  seen  io  daily  lifiB.  This,  however,  detracts 
nothing  from  the  meiit  of  the  painting  of  that  great  art- 
ist and  amiable  roan,  whom,  from  an  early  period  till  his 
death,  I  had  the  honour  to  number  among  my  most  par- 
ticular friends. 

**  One  of  the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was  his 
songs,  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  which  were  sung  with 
seme  taste  snd  humour ;  several  I  believe  were  of  his 
own  compotttion,  and  I  regret  that  I  neither  have  copies, 
which  might  have  been  readily  procured  from  him  at  the 
time,  nor  do  I  remember  their  names." 

To  this  talent  for  singing  Boswell  alludes  in  his  jour- 
nal in  1773 — ^  We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  (the  dinner 
vets  at  General  Ogtetherpe's) ;  snd  (Goldsmith  snog 
Tnny  Laaipkin*s  song  in  his  comedy  •  She  Stoops  to 
€!onqner,'  and  a  very  pretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune  which 
he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hsrdcaatk;  bates  Mrs.  Boike- 
ley,  who  played  the  part,  eoold  not  sing,  it  was  left  eat. 
He  afWwards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which  mesns  it 
was  preserved,  and  now  appears  amongst  hb  poems.** 

On  another  eecssion,  when  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua 
and  a  large  psrty  of  ladies  were  present,  a  ballad  singer 
under  the  window  chanced  to  sing  one  of  hts  favonrite 


airs,  *<  Sally  Salisbury,"  and  on  reroarking  its  miserable 
execution,  he  was  questioned  in  a  lively  manner  by  one  of 
the  party  whether  be  could  do  it  better.  The  reply  was 
in  the  affirmative,  and  on  being  requested  to  indulge  the 
company  with  the  song,  be  iummfialely  eompl&ed,  and 
acquitted  himself  so  weU  as  to  zecetse  the  approbation 
of  all  present. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  177S,  a  new  magacine^ 
The  Westminster,  conmeaced,  among  the  contributors 
to  which  were  Capt.  Edwnrd  Thempson,of  the  navy,  au- 
thor of  some  dramatic  pteoes,  songto,  and  The  Sailor's  Let* 
tmrs,  and  afterwards  Ismc  Beed  andihe  Rev.  Mr.  Babeoek. 
Goldsmith  also,  it  is  pielty  certain,  wrelft  a  few  ef  the 
eadier  articles.  These  are  in  the  fhrsi  number,  <*  The 
History  of  a  Poet's  Garden,"  meanuig  die  Lcnsopes  of 
Shenstone,  and  «  A  Comparison  between  Laoglang  and 
Sentimental  Comedy,"  intended  as  a  preparative  perhaps 
to  the  appearance  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  in  the 
February  number,  •«  A  Register  of  Scotish  Marriages," 
and  a  notice  of  the  Sleep  Walker,  Cyrillo  Padrovsna. 
These  appear  in  his  Essays,  published  by  Reed,  in  1797, 
though  the  three  fbrmer  only  are  given  by  Bishop  Percy 
in  the  edition  of  bis  woiks.  Little  doubt  csn  be  enter- 
tained of  their  authenticity,  being  retained  on  the  author- 
ity of  Malone  and  Steevens,  as  vrell  as  of  Reed ;  snd 
the  probable  reeson  of  the  cessation  of  his  communica^ 
tions  to  that  work  was  the  success  of  his  comedy  the 
following  month,  the  moderate  praise  of  it  in  the 
magazine,  and  the  introduction  at  the  same  time  of  a  few 
anecdotes  exhibiting  the  jokes  practised  upon  his  sim- 
plicity. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  theatrical  season, 
1772-73,  he  had  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  representation  of  his  plsy,  written,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  than  a  year  before,  at  one  of  the  theatres.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  such  matters,  the  afl^air  may 
seem  to  have  been  of  easy  accomplishment  to  a  writer 
of  celebrity  who  enjoyed  personal  intimacy  with  both 
managers ;  but  Goldsmith  found  it  otherwise.  Friend- 
ship  by  no  means  implies  favour  on  such  occasions; 
tastes  and  judgments  on  dramatic  productions  rosy  rea- 
sonably differ ;  but  the  politics  of  the  theatre  have  the 
reputation  of  being  subject  to  ss  many  under  and  coun- 
ter influences  as  those  that  affect  more  extended  and 
important  interests,  and  are  little  less  dtfkult  successfully 
to  roanage. 

The  pbiy  was  first  placed  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Colman, 
of  Covent  Garden,  who  soon  intimated  verbally  a  variety 
of  objections  to  its  probable  success ;  snd,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  returned  the  manuscript  with  his  re- 
marks written  on  the  blank  sides  of  the  leaves,  in  con- 
travention, as  it  seems  to  have  been  considered,  <^  the 
Isws  of  politeness.  Theee  the  poet  did  not  hesitate  to 
show  to  some  of  his  friends,  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
nounced unfair,  or,  in  the  language  employed  in  the 
journals,  •*  envious,  insipid,  and  contemptible."  It  was 
then  submitted  to  Garrick,  who  displayed  his  usual  aver- 
sion  to  give  a  plain  and  direct  answer ;  for  though  he 
did  not  condemn  it,  the  hesitation  to  approve  was  under^ 
stood  as  a  suflident  indication  of  an  opinion  similar  to 
that  of  his  brother  manager.  In  this  state  of  suspense 
the  friends  of  the  author,  among  whom  was  Dr.  John- 
son, applied  to  Colman  again,  who,  aAer  urgent  solicita- 
tions, yielded  reluctant  assent  to  its  being  brought  forward 
at  his  theatre. 

The  boon  thus  unwillingly  conceded.  Goldsmith  found 
it  necessary  to  accept ;  the  season  was  late ;  Lent  and 
the  benefits  were  at  hand ;  and  these,  however  sncoessfol 
might  be  the  plsy,  must  interfere  with  the  run  and  pro- 
doctiveness  to  the  managers  as  well  as  to  the  authof. 
All  the  circumstances  of  its  rejection  and  subsequent 
acceptance  soon  acquired  gener^  publicity,  and  excited 
unusual  interest ;  several  anonymous  advocates  of  the 
poet  insisted  that  he  bad  been  ungenerously  treated ;  that 
the  delay  in  first  returning  the  manuscript,  the  period  of 
its  subsequent  acceptance,  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  manager,  were  the  acts  of  a 
^  jealous,  rival  dramatist,  desirous  of  its  condemnation 
and  that  had  he  meant  it  should  be  fairly  dealt  by,  there 
was  abundant  time  by  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  an 
opera  by  Kenrick,  which  was  not  really  meant  to  be 
brought  forward,  to  represent  it  at  an  advantageous  part 
of  the  season.  Delay  for  another  year  was,  however, 
inconsistent  with  the  necessities  of  the  author ;  neither 
perhaps  was  he  disposed  to  put  faith  in  the  promises  of 
Colman  to  bring  it  on  early  next  seaaoni  finr  he  was 


known  to  have  a  comedy  of  his  own  in  forwiidiiew— 
(the  Msn  of  Business)— and,  possessing  the  power, «» 
not  likely  to  let  the  production  of  another  intrrliere  with 
the  success  of  that  in  which  he  was  so  much  more  in. 
terested. 

Some  blame  In  this  aftwr  nertatnly  appears  wfttHk 
to  the  manager ;  not  perhaps  for  hts  opinion  of  the  phj, 
if  that  were  a  nnoeie  opiniont  but  for  the  poblioty,  io. 
judiciously,  if  not  nn&trly,  given  to  it  All  the  finndi 
of  both  parties,  tUb  psrfermers  of  the  theatre,  sad  a  fas 
of  the  newspapers,  repeated  without  reserve  his  predi^ 
tions  of  its  fiiiinre ;  but  the  author  fdt  sod  ezprmri 
extreme  and  not  unressonsble  indignation,  that  thiiis. 
tidpation  should  have  been  repeated  by  the  boxJmpcn 
to  the  servant  of  the  Bvke  of  Gloucester  while  bew 
engaging  the  stage  box  for  hts  royal  highness.  To  tk 
managers  and  bis  own  opinion  of  the  play,  Br.  JofaoHo 
aNodes  in  a  letter  to  BosweH,  datad  Febroary  tSd 
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'*  Dr.  Getdsmith  has  a  new  comedy  which  is  eipiftd 
in  the  spring.  No  namie  is  yet  given  it  Thedarf 
diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by  which  a  low  ii 
made  to  ttiistake  his  future  fiKlier4n4sw'B  bovse  fcr  ae 
ion.  This  you  see  borders  upon  fares.  The  db^gv 
is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  prppinil » 
not  to  seem  improbable."  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  WUk, 
afWrwards  bishop  of  the  episeopal  church  in  Ptaujl* 
vania,  be  writes  on  the  4ih  of  March ;  **  Dr.  Ooynriili 
has  s  new  comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Gardeaio 
which  the  manager  predicto  ill  success.  I  hope  W«i 
be  mistaken.  I  think  it  deserves  a  very  kiad  reopiifii.' 
Speaking  on  the  same  subject  someyeers  afker  tbedcak 
of  the  poet  (1778),  he  said,  "  Both  Goldsmith's comSs 
were  once  refused ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  nooad  by 
Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  at  last  by  mecb  lobdn- 
tion,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on." 

Adverting  to  the  samtt  general  topic,  dw  praUk 
failure  of  the  play,  Nortbcote,  then  a  yooD^  bnb  ad 
living  with  Sit  Joshua,  thus  writes  to  his  brother, Mack 
34th,  1778. 

«  Lsst  Monday  I  went  U>  see  Goldsmith's  new  piif, 
and,  quite  the  reverse  to  ev«ry  body's  sxpectstiai,  it  w 
received  with  the  utmost  applause ;  and  Garrick  hi 
writ  s  very  excellent  prolo^e  to  it  in  ridioole  of  the  tale 
sentimentsl  comedies.  Goldsmith  was  so  kind  m  ta 
offer  me  half  a  dozen  tickets  for  the  play  on  bif  oigH 
and  I  intend  to  accept  of  two  or  three.  He  is  goJoft* 
dedicate  his  play  to  old  Johnson." 

While  negothitions  for  ito  representation  were  gear 
on,  the  following  letters  were  written.  The  lnt««- 
plains  the  pecuniary  diffienktes  of  the  unfortooale  lO* 
thor,  by  the  tone  of  soliciution  for  its  acceptaoci  sbicb 
dire  necessity  alone  could  have  induced  him  to  iiie;iMi 
if  it  causes  regret  for  the  situation  of  a  roan  of  pwt, 
furnishes  the  uue  reason  probably  why,  after  theBegW 
and  obstruction  experienced  on  the  occasioD,  be  pernrt- 
ted  the  representstion  at  all.  The  second  wiAdrawi  lis 
pky  from  Garrick.  The  originals  of  both  are  wiibflj 
dates ;  but  the  fbimer  was  probably  vrritteo  sbool  w 
middle  of  January,  the  hitler  certamly  eariy  iaFebniirr' 
1778. 

"  To  George  Colman^  Esq. 

"  Bear  sir,— I  entreat  you  '11  relieve  me  from  tbatiW" 
of  suspense  in  which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  uiiifc 
Whatever  objections  you  have  made  or  shall  n»««^ 
my  play,  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  and  not  argue  iw* 
them.    To  bring  in  any  new  judges  either  of  ils»^ 
or  fsulU  I  can  never  submit  to.     Upon  a  ^?""*'**?2 
when  my  other  play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick,  he  ow* 
to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  »"»»""»^- ^Sil  ]ll 
fused  the  proposal  with  indignation :  I  hope  I  mui 
experience  as  hard  treatment  from  you  as  from  hm. 
have,  as  you  know,  a  Urge  sum  of  money  to  ^^ 
shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play  I  can  '^'^^^'^^ 
creditor  that  way ;  at  any  rale,  I  roust  look  •»« 
some  certainty  to  be  prepared.    For  God's  sake  toe  »| 
play  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  ki  ^^Z^ 
same  measure  at  least  which  you  have  given  as  owp^ 
as  mine. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  servant,       ^ 

"  To  David  Garrick,  Etq. 
«  Dear  rin— -I  ask  many  paidons ibr the fwaM»][i^ 
yon  yesterday.    Upon  man  niatWftdrfiN>»"*^"' 
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^vbae  •f  a  sMMiUa  frieod,  I  b«g«a  U»  Ihink  it  indslictte 
in  me  to  throw  apoo  you  tlio  odiom  of  oonftrmjkDg  Mi. 
CokMa*8  aeDtBiH^e.  I  tberdoie  Mqueat  yon  wiU  mud 
mj  pUjr  back  by  my  lervtnt;  for  haviDg  beea  anared 
of  having  it  acted  at  tha  other  houM,  though  I  coafeaa 
jows  in  every  respeef  more  to  my  with,  yet  it  woqUI  be 
folly  ia  me  to  forego  «q  ad^aatage  which  lies  in  my 
fwwari  of  apfiealJog  from  Mr.  Coloian'a  opinion,  to  the 
jodgmeat  of  the  town.  I  entreat,  if  not  too  lata,  you 
will  kee^  thia  afiair  a  eecret  for  aome  tiaM» 

M I  afli,  dear  air,  yo«i  ^ary  humble  aerraot, 

<•  Oliybb  OoiJaaxiVB." 

When  it  had  gained  the  length  of  a  rehearaal,  new 
difficultiea  awaited  the  author.  Several  alterationa  had 
been  made  by  him  at  theBUggettionof  frieoda,b«totheri 
of  more  oaomant  now  auggeitad  by  the  manager  were 
lajecled  a*  interfering  with  the  main  buwieaa  of  the 
piece ;  and  additional  offence  wat  thua  auppoaed  to  have 
bean  given  him.  Two  of  the  comadiana,  lihewiae, 
(Smith  and  AVoodward,)  for  whom  the  charactera  of 
Marlow  and  Tony  Lumpkin  were  intended,  declined 
their  reapective  parU,  though  their  friends,  after  the  un- 
equivocal reception  of  the  play,  found  it  expedient  to 
aendi  forth  an  apology  for  the  refusal.  One  of  them 
(Saoith)  alleged  that  for  from  dialiking  the  part  of  Young 
Marlow,  none  in  come^  had  pleased  him  nuNre  for  seva- 
Kai  jears,  but  the  play  of  Elfrida,  in  which  he  was  per- 
lact»  being  refused  for  his  benefit,  just  than  at  hand,  h« 
bad  lo  study  a  part  in  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  was  thus 
■nable,  from  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  to  undertake 
that  which  waa  asaigned  him  in  She  Stoopa  to  Conquer. 
The  other  intimated  that  he  had  been  influenced  by  the 
opiaian  of  the  manager,  who  considered  it  would  not 
veach  a  second  rapreaentation  ;  one  of  his  criticisms  on 
the  play  as  alleged,  being  afterwarda  quoted,  that  «« it 
dwindled  and  dwindled,  and  at  bwt  went  out  like  the  anuff 
of  a  candle.''  So  eaMntial  waa  the  aid  of  these  two 
porforaen  deemed  to  a  fovourable  result,  that  a  few 
friends  of  the  poet  recommended  on  this  acoount,  if  on 
BO  other,  the  postponement  of  the  performance  till  the 
anaoing  seaaon.  Hia  reply  evinced  the  pride  of  an 
•uilior,  or  no  small  confidence  in  the  merit  of  his  comic 
aceoea— ^  I  should  sooner  that  my  play  were  damned 
by  bad  players,  than  merely  saved  by  good  acting." 

**  Two  othera  of  the  Coveat  Garden*  company  were 
therefore  substituted  for  those  who  withheld  their  ser- 
vices ;  but  this  embarrassment  removed,  another  imme- 
diately occurred  respecting  the  epifogne.  The  first, 
Bupplied  as  it  appeara  by  Mnrphy^  theatrical  custom 
prevented  from  being  sung  as  intended  by  Mrs.  Catley ; 
a  second  was  then  provided;  and  eventually  no  less 
than  four  were  written  before  manager  and  prnformers 
could  be  satisfied.  When  we  thus  learn  the  caprice  and 
petulance  to  which  men  of  genius  are  sukject  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  theatxe,  our  wonder  becomea  increased 
that  any  should  be  found  to  exert  their  talenta  in  a 
apbere  where  they  are  ayli^ected  to  so  many  and  vexa^ 
tioos  iropeitinences. 

The  measure  of  the  mortifications  of  the  author  waa 
not  yet  full.  During  one  of  the  rehearsals  when  several 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  among  the  rest  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, were  present,  a  sally  of  Tony  Lumpkin  appeared 
of  questionable  propriety,  and  he  proposed  to  omit  it— 
•«  Pshaw,  my  dear  doctor,*'  cried  Colman,  **  of  what  con- 
sequence is  a  squib,  when  we  have  been  sitting  for  two 
boors  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder."  Such  a  remark  at 
anch  a  moment  was  at  least  ungenerous,  appearing  to 
inault  by  sarcasm  what  he  had  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
by  the  possession  of  theatrical  power ;  and  the  poet  is 
aaid  not  to  have  forgiven  so  offensive  and  ill-natured  a 
aally  of  wit.  By  the  terms,  however,  in  which  he  is 
mentiooed  in  the  dedication  to  the  published  play,  thia 
would  not  appear  to  have  been  the  caae. 

No  name,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  given  the 
comedy  on  the  22d  February,  and  from  the  frequent  re- 
mark of  Johnson,  •<  We  are  all  in  labour  for  a  name  to 
Goldy's  play,"  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  some  per- 
plexity. The  first  adopted  but  soon  dismissed,  waa 
**  The  Old  House  a  New  Inn ;"  Reynolds  proposed  the 
«  Belle's  Stratagem,"  afterwards  chosen  by  Mrs.  Cowley 
fc»r  one  of  her  comedies,  which  may  have  been  deeoted 
i&Appropriala  from  the  stratagem  of  Miss  Hardcaatle  not 

*  Mr.  Lee  Lewes,  who  thence  by  his  performance  waa 
tm  Iww^ghl  inl»  mUm  •«>  Mr.QMok. 
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being  pramaditalad,  but  the  efiect  of  the  mistake  of  Mar- 
la«v  and  Hastings.  The  preaant  naaoe,  a  suggestion  of 
the  aiithoc  himaalf^  was  fixed  cqmn  onl^  three  daya  be- 
fore theraposaamation,  ind  in  aome  of  the  newapapan 
it  waa  annaanaad  simply  aa  **  Tha  Mistakea  of  a  Night." 

While  the  rehearsals  were,  going  on,  ha  addneased  the 
fottusring  note  la  Mr.  Cradook,  then  in  town — 

*>  Mr.  Goldamiih's  bestiespeelB  to  Mr.  Cradock— when 
be  aakad  him  to^lay,  he  quite  fotgot  an  engagement  of  a 
week's  standing,  which  haa  been  made  purpesely  for 
him ;  be  feala  himaalf  qaita  nnaaay  at  not  being  pev- 
mittad  to  have  hia  instraotiona  upon  those  parts  where 
he  most  naosiaarily  be  dafeative.  He  will  have  a  re- 
hearsal on  Monday,  when  if  Mr.  Cradook  would  coma, 
and  afterwaida  take  a  bit  ef  mutton  chop,  it  would  add 
to  hia  ether  ofaligalionai 

**  Banday  awming- 

•'  To  J.  Cra«iock.  fiiiq.,  at  tHe  Hotel  la  PaU  MaU.** 

To  the  same  friend,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  returned 
to  the  country,  he  wrote  immediately  after  the  representa- 
tion of  the  piece,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  trouble  oc- 
casioned by  the  epilogues,  and  an  intelligible  intimation 
of  discontent  at  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Both 
letters  are  without  dates. 

<*  My  dear  sir — ^The  play  has  met  with  a  success  much 
beyond  your  expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  epilogue,  which  however  could  not  be  used,  but 
with  your  permission  shall  be  printed.  The  story  in 
short  is  this ;  Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an 
epilogue  than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  song  by 
Mrs.  Catley,  and  which  she  approved. 

"  Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing  this,  insisted  on  throwing  up 
her  part,  unless,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre,  she 
were  permitted  to  speak  the  epilogue.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment I  thought  of  making  a  quarreling  epilogue  be- 
tween Catley  and  her,  debating  who  should  speak  the 
epilogue,  but  then  Mrs.  Catley  refused  after  I  bad  taken 
the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I  was  then  at  a  loss  in- 
deed ;  an  epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for  none  but  Mrs. 
Bulkley.  I  made  one  and  Colman  thought  it  too  bad  to  be 
spoken;  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  try  a  fourth  time, 
and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing  as  you  'U  shortly  see. 
Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and  which 
I  have  at  last  done  with.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I 
am  very  sick  of  the  stage ;  and  though  I  believe  I  shall 
get  three  tolerable  benefits,  yet  I  shall  on  the  whole  be 
a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light ;  my  ease  and  comfort 
I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation. 
«  I  am,  my  dear  Cradock, 
<<  Your  oblig^  and  obedient  servant, 

*<  OLiYxa  GoLDsxira. 

« P.  8.  Pieaent  my  moat  humble  respects  to  Mrs. 
Cradock." 

.Under  all  the  disadvantages  enumerated,  in  addition, 
according  to  the  general  remark^  to  bad  actors,  bad  dresses, 
and  bad  scenery,  the  triumph  of  the  comedy  in  public 
favour  was  complete,  as  if  the  town  had  determined  to 
approve  in  the  strongest  manner  what  the  manager 
seemed  disposed  prematurely  to  condemn.  Its  reception, 
as  we  find  he  confesses,  exceeded  even  the  expectations 
of  the  author.  The  first  representation  took  place  on 
the  1 6th  March,  between  which  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  season,  in  consequence  of  holidays  and  benefits,  no 
more  than  twelve  nights,  including  three  for  the  author, 
remained  to  the  managers ;  these  however  were  occupied 
by  the  new  comedy,  and  the  house  closed  with  it  on  the 
3l8t  May.  The  author's  nights,  duly  announced,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time,  as  being  '*  For  the 
Author,"  were  the  18th  March,  and  12tb  and  29th  of 
April,  by  which,  according  to  a  calculation  of  the  usual 
expenses  and  receipts  of  the  house,  he  received  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds.* 


*  Friends  were  not  wanting  to  forward  his  views  by 
various  inducements  to  attend  the  theatre  for  bis  advan- 
tage; the  following  appeared  the  third  night;  it  has 
b^n  remarked  that  some  advertisements  announced  the 
comedy  on  the  first  performance  simply  as  **  The  Mis- 
Ukes  of  a  NighL" 

M  The  Mirtakea  of  a  Night, 
Will  aetmattera  right, 

Aa  'tis  by  all  partaas  agraed ; 
Tmm  thia  bicky  hit» 


The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  whom  in  consequence  of 
the'lU>yal  Marriage  Act  aome  public  sympathy  existed, 
waa  proaent  the  first  night  of  repreeantatlon,  whether  from 
previous  intimation  of  a  passage  in  the  play,  does  not 
appear.  But  when  Hastings  uttered  the  speech  to  Miss 
Neville,  <«  We'  N  go  to  France,  for  there  even  among 
slavaa  the  laws  of  marriage  are  reapected,"  it  was  in* 
stantly  applied  to  hia  royal  higbneaa  by  ^e  audience, 
and  several  rounds  of  applause  testified  their  feeling  for 
hia  aitoation. 

Such  an  incident  waa  not  Iftely  to  jpgaa  unnoticed, 
and  might  be  oonstraed  into  an  attack  l^  the  author  on 
what  were  known  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  king.  He 
was  too  independent,  however,  to  strike  out  the  passage, 
although  desirous,  aa  he  more  than  once  expressed  in 
society,  thathis  majesty  might  command  bia  play ;  add* 
ing  however  to  the  wish,  **  not  that  it  would  do  me.  any 
good ;"  and  yet  perhapa  with  the  hope,  if  viewed  with  an 
eye  of  favour,  of  reoeiving  some  token  of  royal  conaider- 
ation.  His  desire  was  gratified  on  the  0th  May,  ^le 
tenth  night  of  performance,  when  it  was  comrnanded  by 
the  king  and  queen ;  and  again  in  the  enauhig  season, 
(November  1 0th,)  but  the  honour  formed  all  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  these  visits.  Buring  the  summer^ 
Foote  acted  the  comedy  at  the  Haymarket,  and  it  was 
repeated  at  Covent  Garden  frequently  before  the  follow- 
ing Christmas. 

Few  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  aoeceas  of  the^ 
play,  although  the  humour  may  be  occasionally  broad 
and  some  of  the  situations  bordering  upon  farce,  waa 
well  deaerved.  The  leading  incident  of  the  plot,  the  mia* 
taking  a  gentleman's  house  for  an  inn,  by  a  trick  played 
off  upon  the  credulity  of  travellers,  is  a  novel  contrivance, 
yet  scarcely  more  improbable  than  the  various  blundera 
and  involvements  which  comedy  frequently  exhibits; 
and  if  the  foct  ever  occurred,  of  which  it  u  said  there  are 
more  instances  on  record  than  the  mistake  made  by  Gold- 
smith himself  in  traveling  to  school  at  Edgeworthstown, 
it  is  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  of  the  dramatist  Seve- 
ral of  the  characters  seem  new,  or  neariy  new  to  the 
stage.  Tony  Lumpkin  is  certainly  original,  and  laHow- 
ing  for  some  coarsenees  and  the  usual  degree  of  comic 
embellishment,  not  far  removed  from  nature ;  Young 
Martow  has  rtkewise  chdma  to  novelty;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hardcaatle  differ  in  several  shades  from  the  cus- 
tomary old  country  gentleman  and  indulgent  mother,  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye  of  an  audience.  The  business  of  the 
scene  is  active  and  diverting,  the  interest  sustained 
throughout,  and  the  dialogue  lively  from  the  equivoque 
produced  by  the  mistake  of  some  of  the  characters  with 
regard  to  their  position  with  others.  The  incident 
of  the  robbery  is  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  A1bn- 
mazar. 

Cumberland  in  bis  memoirs  gives  a  minute  detail  of 
the  prefiminary  measures  of  the  friends  of  the  atithor  to 
aupport  the  piece.  He  states  that  they  dined  together 
at  the  Shakspeare  tavern,  with  Johnson,  in  remarkably 
high  l^irits,  in  the  chair ;  near  him  waa  Goldsmith,  tlM 
Burkes,  Reynolds,  Fitxherbert,  Caleb  Whitefbord,  and,  aa 
he  telb  us,  «<  a  phalanx  of  North-Brttiah  pre-determtned 
applauders  under  the  banners  of  Major  Mills ;"  that  they 
thence  proceeded  to  the  theatre,  aeparated  into  knots 
with  preconcerted  signals  when  to  applaud ;  and  that  he 
was  placed  as  flspper  or  remembrancer,  to  Mr.  Adam 
Drummond,  who,  he  adds,  was  "  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  sonorous,  and  at  (he  same  time  the  roost  con- 
tagious laugh  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs,** 
to  give  him  the  cue,  he  having'  hivMtIf  declared  that  he 
did  not  know  when  to  give  Me  fire  /  and  that  in  thia 

For  once  a  poor  wit 

May  turn  out  a  Goldsmith  indeed!" 

^  TOEATaiCAX.  IKTKLLIOINCI. 

« It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  can  inform  the  public, 
that  the  ingenioua  and  engaging  Mue  Comedy^  is  in  a 
foir  way  of  recovery.  This  much  admired  young  lady 
haa  lately  been  in  a  very  decUnhig  way,  and  waa  thought 
to  be  dying  of  a  eenthamUal  conrumption.  She  is  now 
under  the  care  of  Dr,  Ooidondth,  who  haa  already  pre- 
acribed  twice  for  her.  The  medidnea  aat  extremely 
eaay  upon  the  stomach,  and  she  appears  to  be  in  fine 
spirits.  The  doctor  is  to  pay  her  a  third  viait  thia  even- 
ing, and  it  ia  azpacted  he  will  receive  a  very  bandaome 
f«  from  the  lady'a  frienda  and  admiraia." 
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manner,  with  Johnson  in  the  front  row  of  a  side  box 
also  laughing,  they  carried  the  play,  and  « triamphed," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  «  not  only  over  Colnwn'a  judgment, 
but  our  own." 

The  greater  paort  of  this  story,  like  that  of  the  alleged 
matrimonial  design  of  the  landlady  of  the  poet  upon 
him,  told  by  the  same  writer,  is  believed  to  be  apocry- 
phal* He  is  known  to  be  inaccurate  in  his  narrations, 
he  admito  even  misstatements,  and  writing  from  memory 
at  the  disUnce  of  thirty  years  after  the  transaction,  with 
few  dates  in  his  volumes,  cannot  be  supposed  to  remem- 
ber correctly  trifling  incidents  connected  with  bis  occa- 
sional associates.  He  avows  that  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Goldsmith,  which  is  obvious  from  a  close  ex- 
amination  of  his  book;  he  tells  no  original  anecdote  of 
him,  and  strangely  misrepresents  what  he  had  heard 
fioai  others ;  as  in  the  story  above  alluded  to,  the  sale 
«f  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  sum  received  for  it,  and 
««•«,  what  every  one  of  common  knowledge  on  literafy 
■BsitteYs  knew,  the  name  of  the  bookseller  to  whom  sold. 

Wherever  the  dinner  took  place,  whether  at  the  house 
«bf  8ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  Northcote  told  the  present 
vrriter,  and  he  is  rarely  incorrect,  or  at  the  Shakspeare, 
it  consisted  of  but  a  few  persons.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceived why  a  brge  perty  of  JVorth  Britons  more  par^ 
ticulariy  should  assemble  to  support  the  play  of  one 
whose  friends,  personal  or  literary,  were  not  of  that  na- 
tion, and  whose  national  prejudices  he  had  oflfonded  by 
frequent  jokes,  and  by  his  known  opinions  upon  Ossiao. 
Mr.  Fitxherbert,  who  ii  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the 
dinner  party,  had  died  the  preceding  year.  The  more 
immediate  friends  of  the  poet  really  present  in  the  theatre 
and  noticed  by  the  audience,  were  Johnson,  Burke,  Rey- 
nolds, Dr.  Thomas  Francklin,  connected  with  the  Criti- 
cal Review,  and  a  few  more  of  less  note.  Cumberland, 
Kelly,  Macpherson,  and  others,  were  likewise  visible  in 
the  boxes,  Uie  two  former,  according  to  general  opinion, 
as  rivals  or  enemies  rather  than  friends,  and  as  such  were 
assailed  in  the  innumerable  squibs  and  witticisms  thrown 
out  on  the  occasion.  Cumberland  had  acquired  unusual 
notoriety  for  his  jealooi^  of  brother  authors  of  whatever 
description ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  believe  he  attended 
as  the  active  friend  of  his  moit  formidable  rival,  con- 
sidered in  the  triple  character  of  poet,  novelist,  and 
dramatist;  and  the  success  of  whose  play  was  loudly 
proclaimed  in  the  daily  journals  as  a  triumph  over  the 
«<KeUys,  Cumberiands,  Kenricks,  Lenoxes,  Griffithses, 
and  other  sentimentalists." 

The  inference  that  Cumberland  means  to  be  drawn 
from  the  account  he  gives,  is,  that  success  was  the  result 
of  the  exertions  of  the  author^s  friends,  not  of  the  merits 
of  the  piece  itselfl  The  sneer  with  which  it  concludes, 
written  at  so  distant  a  period,  when  the  popularity  of  the 
play  had  long  found  universal  favour,  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  ill-nature ;  and  this  can  scarcely  be 
matter  of  surprise,  when  we  remember  that  its  career 
was  considered  fatal  to  bis  own  less  comic  productions ; 
and  may  be  a  further  reason  for  believing,  that  though 
preeent  at  the  representation,  it  was  not  as  the  zealous 
supporter  he  describes.  Goldsmith's  friends  no  doubt 
attended,  as  is  usual,  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece, 
willing  to  promote  his  success,  or  counteract  unfair  op- 
position. But  such  advocates  can  never  overpower  the 
public  voice,  or  give  currency  to  productions  destitute  of 
merit ;  a  negative  or  silent  rejection  is  as  effectual  as 
that  which  is  positive ;  none,  therefore,  will  pay  to  hear 
what  they  dislike,  or  do  not  approve.  Should  even  a 
first  night  succeed  by  such  means,  the  second  or  third 
vrill  show  the  failure;  whereas  every  succeeding  repre- 
sentation of  the  new  comedy  served  to  raise  its  popu- 
larity .f    To  the  comments  of  an  unfriendly  critic,  the 

*  In  conversation  lately  vnth  an  eminent  writer  distin- 
guished for  research  and  accuracy,  he  remarked  in  allu- 
sion to  memoir  writers,  and  without  b^ng  aware  of  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  that  many  parts  of  Cum- 
berland's Autobiography  were  little  better  than  romance. 
It  is  painful  to  think  this  of  any  respectable  member  of 
the  republic  of  letters,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  too 
much  reason  for  it  In  the  present  instance.  Further 
reasons  lor  believing  the  fact  in  reference  to  Goldsmith 
will  hereafter  appear. 

f  Several  similar  accounts  to  the  following  appeared 
in  aH  the  daily  journals  >— 

**  The  applause  given  to  a  new  piece  on  the  first  even** 
log  of  its  representation*  it  sonecimes  sopposed  to  bi) 


comic  dramatist  may  at  all  times  oppose  the  mirth  of  his 
audience ;  fer  time  has  confirmed  the  opinion  which  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  at  die  moment-^'  I  know  of  no  com^ 
for  many  years  that  has  so  mochexliilarBted  an  audience; 
that  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — 
making  an  andienoe  merry." 

A  similar  idea  of  the  true  design  of  comedy  generally, 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  author  himself. 
Enquiring  of  Northcote,  then  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua,  to 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  good-naturedly  given 
tickets  for  the  performance  on  his  benefit  night,  his 
opinion  of  its  merits,  the  latter  said  he  could  not  pro. 
aume  to  decide  upon  the  matter.  ''Did  it  make  you 
laugh  1"  •'Exceedingly,"  was  the  reply.  "Then," 
continued  the  poet, "  that  is  all  that  I  require." 

The  greater  indifierence  now  shown  to  theatrical 
pieces,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
general  exultation  at  the  overthrow,  as  it  was  considered, 
of  the  class  of  sentimental  comedies  which  had  for  a 
few  years  occupied  the  place  of  mirth  and  humour. 
Though  feshion  had  upheld  them  for  a  time,  sufilcient 
good  taste  existed  among  the  people  to  disapprove  when 
the  opportunity  ofiered,  of  what  were  termed,  "  Come- 
dies taken  from  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  senti- 
ments from  the  Book  of  Proverbs."  Goldsmith  was 
fondly  liailed  as  the  champion  of  this  reform  in  taste ; 
he  became  the  dieme  of  conversation,  the  daily  journals 
rang  with  his  praises  or  ridicule  of  his  rivals,  and  com- 
plimentary paragraphs  and  verses  wero  showered  down 
upon  the  vivacity  and  humour  of  his  muse. 

In  proportion  to  the  praises  of  the  successful  author, 
were  the  ridicule  and  odium  cast  upon  his  supposed  ene- 
mies, both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  these,  besides 
the  persons  already  mentioned,  were  numbered  Macpher- 
son, though  no  dramatist,  which  may  of  itself  disprove 
the  story  of  Cumberland,  of  the  play  being  supported  by 
many  North  Britons.  But  Cblman,  as  manager,  was 
selected  more  especially  for  the  object  of  censure.  .  Gold- 
smith's cause  was  indeed  extremely  popular,  but  in 
taking  it  up,  several  of  his  partisans  wero  probably  re. 
Tcngtng  their  own  ;  some  willing  to  punish  the  ruler  oi 
the  theatre  for  past  rofusals  of  their  pieces ;  others  mean- 
ing to  intimidate  Lim  from  such  oflfenoes  in  future.  The 
An  of  squibs,  witticisms,  and  paragraphs  against  him, 
became  incessant ;  bis  opinion  of  the  play  was  attributed 
to  extreme  jealousy ;  and  if  it  were  not  jealousy,  it  was 
triumphantly  asked,  how  could  any  dramatic  writer  in 
future,  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  offer  a  piece  to  a 
jDerson  so  defective  in  judgment  as  Mr.  Colman  had  shown 
himself,  or  the  town  receive  it  with  pleasure  at  his  hands  1 
ISither  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  thought  fatal  to  his 
continuance  in  theatrical  power.  His  marginal  criti- 
cnsms,  which  seemed  to  he  well  known,  were  treated 
with  derision ;  to  be  despised,  it  was  said,  they  need  only 
Im  published ;  and  the  author,  as  the  best  punishment  of 
his  enemy,  was  recommended  to  print  them  with  the 
play,  in  order  that  the  public  might  see  on  whom  they 
depended  for  the  selection  of  their  chief  amusement. 

So  perseveringly  was  this  warfare  carried  on  in  every 
variety  of  form,  that  the  manager  became  at  length  se- 
riously annoyed ;  he  wrote  what  was  considered  a  peni< 
tential  letter  to  Goldsmith,  requesting  he  would  *'  take 
him  of  the  rack  of  the  newtpapert^  and  in  order  to 
escape  the  annoyance  in  London,  took  flight  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  week  to  Bath.  A  victory  was 
thus  achieved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  wits  of  the 
day  ;  but  the  author  on  the  publication  of  the  phiy  gave 

the  tribute  of  partial  friendship.  The  approbation  shown 
on  the  second  exhibition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  comedy, 
exceeded  that  with  which  its  first  appearance  was  at- 
tended. Uninterrupted  laughter  or  clamorous  plaudits 
accompanied  his  muse  to  the  last  line  of  his  play  ;  and 
when  it  was  given  out  for  the  author's  benefit,  the  theatre 
was  filled  with  the  fondest  acclamations  that  ever  rang 
within  lU  walls." 

**  The  vein  of  natural  and  easy  humour,  whidi  runs 
throughout  Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  comedy,  is  so  happily 
calculated  to  entertain  all  degrees  of  people,  that  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  snid 
to  have  laid  a  considerable  wager,  that  In  four  monthf' 
time  it  will  have  been  performed  at  aU  th^  dillbrent  tbe#- 
tres  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  every  gfcat 
town  in  England,  to  whioh  any  company  of  comedians 
belongs,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  applause  \%  \^  re- 
ceived at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  QvnmX  Gwden,'^ 


no  intimation  either  of  triumph  or  discantaot  la  thi  mAf 
allusion  he  permitted  himself  to  make.  «The  tifldtr. 
taking  a  comedy,"  he  says,  "notmertiy  seatisMMily 
was  very  dangerous ;  and  BCr.  Cohnao,  who  saw  tUi 
piece  in  its  various  stages,  always  thought  it  so.  Hon^ 
ever,  I  ventured  to  tmst  it  lo  the  public ;  and  thoegli  ii 
was  necessarily  delayed  till  late  in  the  season,  1  bm 
every  reason  to  be  gratefiiL"  This  moderstioo,  whidi 
indicates  none  of  the  permanent  resentment  attribottd 
to  him,  was  not  without  iu  efiect  When  death  bad 
removed  all  rivalry,  the  nmnanr,  vreaned  from  hii  seaii- 
mental  attachments,  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  geoiBf  lod 
memory  of  his  old  friend,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Chtpter 
of  Accidents,  1780. 

«  Long  has  the  passive  stage,  howe'er  absurd. 
Been  ruled  by  names  and  governed  by  a  woid. 
Some  poor  cant  term,  like  magic  spells,  can  awe, 
And  bend  our  realms  like  a  dramatic  law. 
When  Fielding,  Humour's  favourite  child,  appear'd, 
Law  was  the  word,  a  word  each  author  feared! 
Till  cheer'd  at  length  by  Pleasantry's  bright  ny, 
Nature  and  Mirth  resumed  their  kgal  sway, 
And  GoUsmith's  genius  basked  in  open  day." 

Some  imitations  of  the  play  have  appeared  so  tJM 
French  stage ;  among  others,  La  Fanate  AMrgt,  i 
prose  comedy  in  two  acts,  which  came  out  at  the  htliii 
theatre  at  Paris,  in   1789,  and  experienced  tolmUi 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Fracas  witli  Evans  tlw  iMokseUer— An  mllDitlMd  novd-Ckiai 
upon  his  charity— The  Grambler— Dictienaiy  of  Am  ui 
BdenoQs— History  of  Oreees. 

The  apphiuse  bestowed  upon  his  comic  labotin  wn 
too  great  not  to  draw  from  leas  successful  caodidstef  far 
public  fiivour  a  portion  of  that  abuse  frequeutlj  vocsntA 
by  superior  merit.  A  letter  of  this  deseriptioo  ippetied 
in  the  London  Packet  newspaper,  of  the  S4tli  Much, 
which  he  would  no  doubt  have  treated  with  the  ocfhet 
such  things  deserve,  and  which  be  had  hitherto  iJwijs 
shown,  but  for  the  injudidoos  interference  of  a  mifiiu; 
acquaintance,  one  of  his  coontiymen,  GaptaijiBiggiBi> 
who,  with  something  of  the  national  pognadtj,  thoofbt 
it  necessary  to  involve  his  friend  in  a  personal  eacooolff 
in  answer  to  this  very  silly  and  very  harmleas  aboM. 

An  unfinished  fragment  intended  for  a  detail  of  Ibe 
affair,  and  no  doubt  meant  for  publication  in  Ilea  oftbal 
which  afterwards  appeared,  was  found  among  hii  papa 
in  the  handwriting  of  an  amanuensis. 

«<  As  I  find  the  public  have  been  informed  vf  new*' 
papers  of  a  slight  fray  which  happened  between  me  ud 
the  editor  of  an  evening  paper ;  to  prevent  their  bciog 
imposed  upon,  the  account  b  shortly  this. 

•*  A  friend  of  mine  came  on  Friday  to  inform  me  tbil 
a  paragraph  was  inserted  against  me  in  the  Loodoa 
Packet,  which  I  was  in  honour  bound  to  resent  I  m^ 
the  paper,  and  considered  it  in  the  same  light  as  be  dii 
I  went  to  the  editor  and  struck  him  with  my  caneoo  tbi 
beck.    A  scufile  ensued  *  *  •  *." 

A  few  new  particulara  of  the  aasault  upon  the  pub- 
lisher are  thus  communicated  by  a  surviring  ^(^"^ 
whose  recollection  of  the  occurrence  is  but  little  iffip*ii" 
by  time. 

«« The  circumstances  attending^the  personal  cootoil 
between  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  Evans  the  bookseller,  wiA 
whom  I  lived  at  the  time,  are,  to  the  best  of  my  n»* 
lection,  as  follow  : —  ^^ 

"  A  letter  signed  Tom  Tickle  appeared  in  the  UoW 
Packet,  of  which  Evans  was  the  publisher,  reflecting  « 
the  person  and  literary  character  of  Goldsmith,  aad  »- 
troduciog  the  name  of  one  of  his  female  aoqnaintoB* 
Instigated,  as  it  was  believed,  by  injodidoos  ^'^'^^ 
came  to  Paternoster  Row,  accompanied  by  Captain  H* 
neck,  of  the  Guards,*  and  enquiring  of  me  whether  £'«"• 
was  at  home,  I  called  the  latter  from  an  adjoiom^  wm, 
and  heard  Goldsmith  say  to  hinr— <I  have  called  io  (M- 
eequence  of  a  scurrilous  attack  in  your  paper  opoanj 
(my  name  is  Goldsmith),  and  an  unwanantsble  bW 
taken  with  the  name  of  a  young  hidy.  M  ^_^J^* 
care  little,  but  her  name  must  not  be  vfMm  JJ^* 
Evana  declaring  hia  ignorance  of  the  matter,  «w  v 
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woold  tpMk  to  Um  tditor,  and  stooping  down  for  the  file 
of  tlio  paper  to  look  for  the  oflfonave  articlo,  the  pool 
•track  him  smert^  with  hit  ceneecfOM  the  back*  Evans, 
who  was  star4y,  returned  the  blow  with  interest,  when 
in  the  scaffle  a  lamp  sospended  over  head  was  broken, 
•  and  the  oil  Mi  upon  the  combatants ;  one  of  the  shop- 
mea  was  sent  for  a  constable,  but  in  the  mean  time  Dr. 
Ksnrick,  who  had  been  all  the  time  in  the  adjoining 
loom,  and  who,  it  was  prettj  certain,  was  really  author 
of  the  newspaper  article,  came  forward,  separated  the 
parties,  and  sent  Goldsmith  home  in  a  coach. 

**  Captain  Homeck  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  as- 
sault, ^daring  he  had  no  previons  intimation  of  soch  a 
desifo  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who  had  merely  requested 
that  he  should  accompany  him  to  Paternoster  Row. 
Evans  look  steps  to  indict  him  for  an  assault;  but  sub- 
aeqnently  a  compromise  took  place,  by  his  assailant 
agreeing  to  pay  fifty  poonds  to  the  Welsh  charily." 

The  aflEair  gave  ample  employment  to  the  newspapers 
for  several  days.  A  sense  of  common  danger,  on  all 
such  occasions,  unites  a  body  which  almost  claims  to  be 
irresponsible,  not  on^  against  the  law,  but  against  indi- 
viduals, who  attempt  to  resent  their  untruths  or  provoca- 
tiona  ;  and  Goldsmith  was  assailed  for  the  gross  outrage, 
as  it  was  called,  of  beating  a  man  in  his  own  house.* 
Among  other  things  urged  against  him,  was  that  of  hav- 
ing been  formerly  editor  of  a  Magasine,  in  which  be  had 
no  doubt  taken  as  many  liberties  with  others  as  had 
been  in  the  preseift  instance  taken  with  him.  To  the 
latter  part  of  this  accusation,  from  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  he  was  quite  free,  he  however  thought  pro- 
per to  reply  in  the  following  address,  printed  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  of  the  diet  March,  1778. 

•«  To  the  PubUe, 

**  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing 
to  correct  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty 
myself^  I  beg  leave  to  declare  that,  in  all  my  life,  I  never 
wrote  or  dictated  a  single  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in 
a  newspeper,  except  a  few  moral  essays  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Chtnetie,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Ledger, 
and  a  letter  to  which  I  signed  my  name,  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle.  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore, 
has  been  abused,  I  have  bad  no  band  iit  it. 

**  I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector 
of  onr  freedom,  as  a  watchful  guardian,  capable  of  unitp 
ing  the  weak  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  What 
concerns  the  public,  most  properly  admits  of  a  public 
discussion.  But  of  late  the  press  has  turned  from  de- 
fending public  interest,  to  making  inroads  upon  private 
life;  ^m  combating  the  strong,  to  overwhelming  the 
feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure  for  its  abuse, 
and  the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people. 
In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  beginning  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution ;  the  great  must  op- 
pose it  from  principle,  and  the  weak  from  fear ;  till  at> 
last  every  rank  of  mankind  shall  be  found  to  give  up  its 
benefits,  content  with  security  from  insults. 

**  How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which 
all  are  indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  con- 
sequently escapes  in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  to 
tell ;  all  I  could  wish  is  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  pro- 
tection against  the  injury,  so  it  should  give  calumniators 
no  shelter  afVer  having  provoked  correction.  The  in- 
sults which  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being  more 
open,  are  the  more  distressing ;  by  treating  them  with 
atlent  contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  By  recurring  to  legal  redress, 
we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  of  the  law,  which 
only  serves  to  increase  our  mortification  by  failing  to  re- 
lieve us.  In  short,  every  man  should  singly  consider 
hiDkself  as  the  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and, 
as  &r  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  Ucentioosness  becoming  at  last  the  grave  of 
its  freedom.  **  Olitsb  Goidsmitb." 

One  of  the  jests  played  ofi"  upon  him  on  this  occasion 
was  a  story,  that,  having  proceeded,  after  the  engage- 

•  Of  the  innumerable  squibs  issued  on  the  occasion, 
the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

''THX    COMBAT. 

^  MThile  the  printer  was  bui^ — to  give  him  a  blow, 
Unsuspeeting,  unguarded*— how  could  you  do  so  1 
Such  a  victoiy  gain'd  will  by  all  be  agreed, 
Mj  dear  doetor,  is  8t—ping  f  C^n^utr  indeed  !** 


ment,  with  injured  eyes  and  bandaged  foce,  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Johnson,  complaining  of  the  insolence  and  slanders 
of  anonymous  writers  in  the  newspapers,  the  tatter  is 
made  to  reply,  though  with  a  very  humble  imitation  of 
his  sarcastic  wit,  that  if  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  had  attempt- 
ed to  resent  all  the  slanders  vented  against  him  through 
soch  channels,  he  would  have  had  by  that  time  neither 
eyes  to  see,  nor  jaws  to  eat  with.  This  alleged  conver- 
sation some  of  his  friends  deemed  it  necessary  to  meet 
by  a  formal  contradiction.  What  Johnson  really  thought 
and  said  on  this  occasion,  is  told  by  BoswelL 

•*  On  Saturday,  April  3d,  the  day  after  my  arrival  in 
London  this  year,  I  went  to  his  (Dr.  Johnson's)  house 
late  in  the  evening,  and  sat  with  Mrs.  Williams  till  he 
came  home.  I  found,  in  the  London  Chronicle,  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  public  for  beating  Evans,  the 
bookseller,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
published  by  him,  which  Goldsmith  thought  impertinent 
to  him,  and  to  a  lady  of  his  aoquaintance. 

•*  The  apology  was  written  so  moeh  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
manner,  that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it  to 
be  htt ;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  soon  undeceived 
us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs.  WiUiams,  <  Well,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's manifetto  has  got  into  your  paper ;'  I  asked  him 
if  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  written  it,  with  an  air  that  made 
him  see  I  sospeUed  it  was  his,  though  subscribed  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

^  J9hntofu — '  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have 
asked  me  to  have  wrote  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him, 
than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon, 
or  do  any  thing  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility.  I  as 
much  believe  that  he  wrote  it  as  if  I  had  soen  him  do  it 
Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has  indeed  done  it 
very  well,  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose 
be  has  been  so  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new 
comedy,  that  he  has  thought  every  thing  that  concerned 
him  must  be  of  importance  to  the  public' " 

In  the  press,,  the  play  v?as  as  successful  as  on  the 
stage,  not  less,  it  is  sdd,  than  aix  thousand  copies  hav- 
ing been  sold  during  this  and  the  ensuing  season.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  much  from  sincere  es- 
teem, as  in  return  for  the  good  opinion  first  formed  by 
him  of  the  piece,  and  his  scalous  endeavours  to  carry  it 
forward  to  representation :  **  I  have  particularly  reason," 
he  says,  **  to  thank  you  for  your  partiality  to  this  per- 
formance." The  terms  otherwise  used  on  this  occasion 
form  a  compliment  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  «<  By 
inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me 
some  honour  to  inform  the  public  that  I  have  lived  many 
years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests 
of  mankind,  also,  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest  wit 
may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most 
unafiected  piety." 

The  copyright  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis 
Newbery,  who  had  published  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
An  anecdote,  connected  with  its  transfer,  is  thus  in  sub- 
staiMM  stated  by  the  same  gentleman,  whoee  account  of 
the  quarrel  has  just  been  given,  and  who  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  foct. 

Being  pressed,  by  pecuniary  diflkulties,  in  1771-1772, 
Goldsmith  had,  at  various  periods,  obtained  the  advance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  from  Newbery,  under 
the  engagement  of  writing  a  novel,  which,  after  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  speculations.  Considerable  delay  took 
place  in  the  execution  of  this  undertaking,  and  when  at 
length  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  bookseller,  it 
proved  to  be  in  great  measure  the  plot  of  the  comedy  of 
the  Good-natured  Man,  turned  into  a  tale.  Objections 
being  taken  to  this,  the  manuscript  was  returned.  Gold- 
smith declared  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  write  an* 
other,  but,  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  now  pressingly 
demanded,  said  he  should  require  time  to  look  round  for 
means  of  raising  the  money,  unless  Mr.  Newbery  chose 
to  take  the  chance  of  a  play  commg  forward  at  Cevent 
Garden.  <«  And  yet  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Frank,"  added 
the  candid  poet,  in  making  the  proposal,  **  there  are 
great  doubts  of  its  success."  -Newbery  accepted  the 
•fier,  doubtful  of  being  otherwise  repaid,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  *«  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  gained,  aooording 
to  the  recollection  of  the  narrator,  above  three  hundred 
pounds  more  than  the  sum  advanced  to  the  author. 

This  novel,  thus  mentioned  as  lejected,  he  afterwards 
read  in  the  fomily  of  Mr.  Bimbary,  and  by  one  of  the 


ladies  then  present  is  very  well  femembered  as  bdng 
taken  from  the  coasedy,  though  the  impression  remains 
that  it  was  -tmfinished.  What  became  of  the  Biano« 
script,  or  the  name  given  to  it,  is  unknown.  This  un- 
certainty warrants,  perhapa,  a  oonjeeture,  ia  the  absence 
of  more  positive  information.  In.  the  *<  Omniana"  of 
Mi.  Soothey,  we  find  the  following  notioe  ^-^  A  fraud 
has  been  practised  in  France  upon  GoUsmith's  lepota- 
tisD.  At  the  end  of  a  volnme  which  bears  date  1774, 
is  the  following  title  in  a  list  of  new  books,  M»t9ire  de 
Franfoi*  WilU,  ou  le  Tn9mpke  de  la  Bien/ai9amee,  par 
Cauteur  du  JBmttrie  de  Wak^ld.  Tradmiimi  de 
VJinglaU:* 

It  Is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  the  novel  of  which, 
we  are  told ;  and  that  the  author,  considering  it  too  in- 
diflforent  to  acknowledge,  or  more  probably  leaving  it^ 
incomplete,  the  conclusion  may  have  been  added  by  an- 
other band,  and  the  facts  by  some  means  oommuoicatsd.' 
after  his  death  to  the  French  tianalalor.  The  original, 
if  it  was  ever  really  poblishsd  in  England,  will  no  doubt 
furnish  traces  of  his  pen ;  and  the  similarity  of  title  is 
at  least  remarkable. 

Among  the  claims  upon  his  charity,  those  from  poor 
and  obscure  authors  were  perhaps  least  to  be  resisted,  as 
much  from  sympathy  with  all  the  sons  of  misfbrtnne  as 
from  painful  remsmbranos  of  his  fiNrmer  struggles  for 
existence.  Of  these  applications,  often  dexterously 
timed,  when  by  the  success  of  a  new  play  or  publica- 
tion his  purse  was  believed  to  be  replenished,  and  when, 
the  more  to  ensure  success,  a  little  praise  or  flattery  of 
his  talents  was  thrown  in,  the  following  ii  a  sofficaent 
specimen.  It  is  from  a  poor  man,  whose  name  appeara 
as  author  of  a  few  indifierent  friblei  in  verse;  **  The 
Mastiff  in  Prison,"  •<  The  Death  of  the  Fox,"  with 
others,  in  allusion  to  the  political  events  of  the  day,  and 
printed  in  the  newspapers. 

•*0n  Dr.  09UkwdtK9  CssMd^y,— <  Su  SrooFa  to  . 
CoHftiTxm.' 

••  Quite  sick  in  her  bed  ThaKa  was  Uid, 
A  sentiment  pake  had  quite  killed  the  sweet  maid. 

Her  bright  eyes  had  lost  all  their  fire ; 
When  a  regular  doctor,  one  Goldsmith  by  name. 
Found  out  her  disorder  as  soon  as  he  came. 
And  has  made  her  (for  ever  'twill  crown  all  his  frime) 

As  lovely  as  one  can  desire. 

"  Oh !  doctor,  assirt  a  poor  bard  who.  lies  ill. 
Without  e'en  a  nurse,  e'er  a  potion  or  pill ; 

From  your  kindness  be  hopes  for  some  ease* 
You  *re  a  good-natured  man  all  the  world  does  allow, 
O  would  your  good-nature  but  shine  forth  just  now 
In  a  manner,  I  'm  sure  your  good  sense  will  tell  how. 

Your  servant  most  humbly  'twould  please. 

<*  The  bearer  is  the  author's  wife ;  and  an  answer  from 
Dr.  Goldsmhh  by  her,  will  be  ever  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  his  humble  servant, 

•'JoHv  Oaxjlut. 
**  Orange  court,  BwaUow  street, 

Camaby  Market. 
**  Saturday,  March  77, 1773.** 

Dr.  Rowley,  a  physician  of  eminence,  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  related  an  instance  of  generosity  bor- 
dering on  imprudence,  to  which  be  was  witness. 

Having  waited  upon  the  poet  with  a  small  sum  sf 
money,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him  from  mo- 
mentary embarrassment,  one  of  his  countrymen  was 
admitted  during  their  conversation,  and  related  a  tale  of 
wo,  calculated  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  Goldsmith. 
His  sensibility,  tremblingly  alive  to  such  a(qpeals,  knew 
no  restraint  from  prudence,  and  snatching' up  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  what  had  been  brought  for  the  relief  of 
his  own  necessities,  he  put  it  into  the  handa  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  dismissed  him. 

Such  solicitations  appear  never  to  have  been  made  in 
vain,  however  great  the  inconvenience  ya  himself^  so  that 
his  sensitiveness  to  distress  became  at  timea  almost  mor^ 
bid.  He  has  been  known  to  quit  his  bed  at  night,  and. 
even  when  labouring  under  indisposition,  in  order  Ux 
relieve  the  miserable ;  and  when  money  was  scarce,  ot- 
to be  procured  with  difficulty  by  borrowing,  he  has  nev«K 
tbeless  shared  it  vnth  such  as  presented  any  daim  to 
charity.  The  effect  of  such  calb  upon  one  of  his  qer^ 
oos  temperament,  may  be  judged  by  another  anecdote^ 
which,  to  those  not  aware  of  hii  peeuliaritiee,  wo«ld 
have  looked  like  affectation. 
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While  pbying  whiit  at  the  boase  of  8ir  Wiiiatn 
Chamhera,  in  Beroera  stieet,  the  paity  at  the  table  con- 
Mstiiig,  besides  8tr  Willom,  ef  Lady  Cfaambeni,  Baretti, 
and  Goldamhh^"the  latter  bastity  threw  down  his  eards 
at  a  critical  paint  of  the  gaoae,  flew  oat  of  the  room,  and» 
aa  appeared  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  into  the  street, 
ntnroilig  speedily  and  resaming  his  aeat«  Sir  WifliaiB, 
«0Deerring  that  something  viHMnial  had  occuned,  ven* 
Cned,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  to  enqiiire  t^ 
cause  of  his  soddeti  raCreat,  trusting  it  had  not  been  <k> 
casioned  by  the  heat  of  the  room.  <*  Not  at  all/'  was 
the  reply,  **  bat  in  truth  I  could  not  bear  to  bear  that  on- 
ibrtunate  woman  in  the  street,  half  singing,  half  sobbing, 
for  sQcb  tones  oould  only  arise  from  the  extremity  of 
distiess:  her  voice  grated  painfully  on  my  ear,  and 
jarred  my  frame,  so  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I  bad  sent 
her  away."  On  farther  eiplanation,  it  appeared  that 
others  had  likewise  noticed  a  £nnale  Toiee  of  peculiar 
character,  aiming  lo  sing,  hot  without  remarking  that 
mingled  tone  of  miseiy  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
poety  and  which  he  bad  quitted  the  room  to  relieve. 

He  was  content  likewise  to  be  made  the  channel  of 
conveyance  for  the  bounty  of  others,  as  we  find  by  the 
fallowing  letter  of  Oeneral  Oglethorpe,  a  distinguished 
and  amiable  man,  at  whose  table  he  met  much  good  so- 
ciety, and  spent  many  agreeable  hours,  and  who  now, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  displayed  the  same  love  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  a  private  way,  that  he  bad  pre- 
viously exerted  on  a  more  extended  scale.  After  being 
educated  at  Oxford,  he  bad  served  tmder  Prince  Eugene, 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  aferwards  employed  to  found 
the  colony  of  Georaia.  In  this  duty,  be  had  gained  a 
species  of  immortaEty  from  the  praise  of  Pope-— 

"  Or,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  souj, 
Shall  fly  like  Oglethorpe  from  pole  to  pole." 

Ill  the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  held  a  command  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  for  some  alleged  neglect, 
though  acquitted  by  a  court  martial,  continued  afterwards 
unemployed.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  many  years,  pre- 
eorved  a  taste  for  literature,  and  the  society  of  literary 
and  distinguished  men,  had  been  a  patron  of  Johnson's 
poem  of  **  London,"  when  the  writer  was  unknown  to 
him,  was  hospitable,  generous,  and  friendly.  He  sur- 
vived Geldsauih  about  ten  years,  dying  at  the  oge  of 
eighty-seven.  An  active  interest,  by  the  poet,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  a  charitable  society,  seems  to  have  produced 
this  communication. 

*Trom  Cfeneral  Oglethorpe. 
<*How  just,  sir,  were  your  observations,  that  the  poor- 
est otjecte  were,  by  extreme  poverty,  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  hospitals  erected  for  the  relief  of  the  poorest 

<<  Extreme  poverty,  which  should  be  the  strongest 
recommendation  to  charity,  is  here  the  insurmountable 
objection,  which  leaves  the  distressed  to  perish. 

"  Tbe  qualifying  such  objects  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
liospitals,  answers  tbe  intentions  of  tbe  intended  society. 
The  design  ia  the  immediate  relief  from  perishing; 
thereby  giving  time  and  protection  to  get  proper  destina- 
tions. And  this  being  admitted  into  a  hospital  is  a 
j>roper  destination. 

**.*  you  were  so  good  as  to  offer  to  distribute  such  sums 
119  dtnmid  be  sent  to  you. 

«<  At  the  same  time  that  I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for 
■your  dMritable  offer,  I  am  to  send  you  five  pounds  to 
distribute  for  that  purpose,  In  the  time  and  manner  you 
think  proper — which  I  accordingly  herewith  send. 

«  You  have  seen,  I  suppose,  in  the  St.  James's  Even- 
ing Post,  from  September  22d  to  25tb,  tbe  Zoilus  that 
attacked  you,  treated  with  proper  contempt. 

**  If  a  farm  and  a  mere  country  wene  will  be  a  little 
Tefresbment  from  tbe  smoke  of  London,  we  shall  be  glad 
of  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  Cranham  Hall.  It  is 
sixteen  mUes  from  the  Three  Nuns,  at  Whitechapel, 
where  Prior,  our  stage  coach  (man)  inns.  He  sets  out 
at  two  in  tbe  afternoon. 

*<  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

^J.  OoLXTHoarx. 
•*  Orabaiii  Bell, 
(By  Qray^s  bag)  Essex.'* 
[No  date.] 

His  opinion  of  manuscript  works  being  often  request- 
ed by  literary  friends,  an  approval  and  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  htm  was  esteemed  an  advantageous 
introduction  to  a  bookseller.    Tha  following  is  one  of 


tiiese.  The  work  mentioned  was  **  The  History  of  tbe 
Revolutions  of  E^nmark,  with  an  account  of  the  Present 
State  of  that  Kingdom  and  People.  By  John  An- 
drews. LL.  D." 

'  It  consisted  of  two  volumes,  a  creditable,  and  now 
scarce,  though  perhaps  never  a  popular  performance,  got 
up  to  satisfy  pubbc  curiosity,  when  general  attention 
was  drawn  to  ^at  country  by  the  unhappy  circumstances 
in  whidi  Queen  Matilda  had  been  involved.  It  is  defi- 
cient in  tbe  interest  and  the  elegance  wluch  Goldsmith 
imparted  to  his  narratives ;  neither  is  it  broken  into  chap- 
ters, which  contributes  so  materially  to  relieve  the  fatigue 
of  casual  or  careless  readers,  and  fix  attention  more 
thoroughly  on  epochs,  persons,  and  circumstances.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Noorse,  the  bookseller,  and, 
as  appears,  with  effect,  as  he  became  the  publisher  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  It  iA  without  date,  but 
endorsed  April  26th,  1773. 

*<  Sir, — ^Tbe  bearer  is  Doetor  Andrews,  who  has  just 
finished  a  work  Tela^e  to  Denmark,  which  I  have  seen 
and  read  with  great  pleasure.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
short  letter  of  this  kind,  expressing  my  approbation,  will 
be  a  proper  introduction  to  you.  I  therefore  once  more 
recommend  it  in  the  warmest  manner — and,  unless  I  am 
mbtaken,  it  will  be  a  great  credit  to  him,  as  well  as 
benefit  to  tbe  purchaser  of  the  copy. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

<*Olitx]i  GoLnsxiTH." 

Gratitude  for  tbe  exertions  of  the  actor*  who  person- 
ated Tony  Lumpkin  in  his  last  comedy,  induced  him  to 
consent  to  alter  an  old  play  into  a  farce,  forliis  benefit — 
having,  on  a  former  occasion,  made  a  pecuniary  present 
to  the  representative  of  Croakert-  in  the  Good-natured 
Man.  The  piece  so  chosen,  was  <<  Tbe  Grumbler;"  a 
translation,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  of  **  Le  Grundeur," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Brueys.  Little  variation  from 
the  original  -  appears  in  the  English  version,  tbe  charac- 
ters being  all  preserved — ^but  Goldsmith  gives  them 
English  names,  as  follow,  and  compresses  the  three  acts 
into  one. 

The  DramatU  Pertonm  are, 
80VRBT,  tbe  Grumbler  (Mr.  Quick.) 

OcTAYio,  his  son  (Mr.  Davis.) 

Wewtwoeth,  brother-in-law  to  Sourby  (Mr.  Owenson.) 
Danciico  Mastxa,  called  Signer    7      ,%jr    v      \ 
Capriole,  in  the  BiUs  5      ^  ^'^ 

ScAMPSB,  servant  (Mr.  Saunders.) 

Clarissa,  in  love  with  Octavio  (Miss  Helme,) 

Jerkt,  her  maid  (Miss  Pearce.) 

The  plot  is  sufiiciently  simple.  Sourby,  an  ill-tempered, 
discontented  man,  as  his  name  implies,  is  the  torment  of 
his  family,  neighbours,  and  servants,  with  none  of  whom 
can  he  live  on  tolerable  terms.  In  the  opening  of  the 
piece,  his  son  is  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  Clarissa, 
tbe  consent  of  Sourby  being  chiefiy  obtained  by  the  lady, 
who  believes  he  has  a  design  upon  her  himself,  relin- 
quishing her  naturally  mild  character  for  that  of  a 
termagant  towards  the  domestics.  The  character  thus 
assumed,  agrees  however  so  well  with  his  own,  that,  in 
defiance  of  previous  arrangements  and  promises,  be  de- 
termines to  marry  her  himself,  a  design  favoured  by  her 
fortune  being  in  his  power. 

No  other  remedy  occurs  to  the  lovers  to  avoid  his 
tyranny,  than  further  deception  :  she  therefore  assumes 
a  new  charactei^— that  of  an  extra  vagary  t,  giddy  woman 
of  fashion,  who,  in  addition  to  various  modes  of  expense 
and  pleasure,  is  determined  to  have,  as  she  tells  him, 
"  habits,  feasts,  fiddles,  hautboys,  masquerades,  concerts, 
and  especially  a  ball,  for  fifteen  days  after  their  nuptials." 
Above  all,  her  intended  husband  must  learn  to  dance ; 
she  will  admit  of  no  excuse  on  the  plea  of  years  and  be- 
coming gravity.  In  a  change  of  scene,  the  dancing 
master  arrives.  Sourby,  as  soon  as  be  knows  bis  errand, 
orders  him  off,  and  threatens  chastisement — but  the  for- 
mer, having  his  cue,  dechires  be  has  positive  orders  from 
Clarissa  to  make  him  dance,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
compels  him  to  do  so  by  force.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene,  Wentworth  arrives,  and  Sourby,  in  a  fit  of  rage 
with  iiis  intended  bride  for  placing  him  in  a  situation  so 
unfitted  to  his  years  and  disposition,  renounces  her  for 


«  Mr.  Quiek. 


t  Mr.  Sbutcr. 


ever,  to  the  great  satisfiiction  of  tbe  loveni,  who  ire  cod* 
sequent ly  rendered  happy. 

The  marks  of  haste,  in  adaptation,  are  obriooi.  Tbe 
plot  wants  sufficient  interest,  the  dklogne  point—am) 
excepting  Sourby,  we  find  liUle  attempt  at  character | 
even  he  is  rather  overcharged  and  onnattiral,  bat  thfn 
is  an  efieetive  scene  or  two  for  the  comic  powen  of  (be 
actor. 

It  was  represented  on  the  8th  of  May,  1773;  aad, 
tbough  announced  the  previous  day,  and  afterwarii,  u 
being  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  the  tuccnifai 
author  of  «  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,**  was  not  repeated. 
It  has  never  been  printed,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 

Among  tbe  literary  projects  that  had  taken  etrongboid 
upon  bis  mind,  was  one  of  a  popular  **  Dictionary  of  Arta 
and  Sciences."  This  he  hoped  to  write  into  notice,  if 
not  by  tbe  extent  of  his  information,  at  least  bj  thegraca 
of  his  style.  Yet,  the  means  of  acquiring  the  best  in- 
formation from  popular  writers  were  not  to  be  neglected. 
With  this  view,  he  had  engaged  several  distingQiibed 
friends  to  write  articles  on  the  subjects  with  vrhicb  tbcj 
were  believed  to  be  best  acquainted.  Other  asRstance 
was  to  be  procured  from  persorM  of  acknowledged  mifit; 
and  the  influence  of  his  own  name,  as  editor,  would,  ke 
believed,  give  popularity  to  the  undertaking— forgettioi 
that  in  a  work  necessarily  embracing  much  of  acicfloe, 
he  had  made  no  secret  of  avowing,  that  he  poe8e«ed*'t 
taste  rather  classical  than  scientific"  ^ 

In  aid  of  this  design,  Dr.  Johnson  assented  to  coatri- 
bute  the  article  on  ethics,  and  would  no  doabt  btie 
added  others.  Burke  bad  also  made  liberal  promisM, 
among  which  it  was  said,  according  to  Malone,weretobe 
an  abstract  of  his  Essay  on  tbe  Sublime  and  Beautird,! 
paper  on  the  Philosophy  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  nodook 
others  on  political  science.  Sir  Joshua  chose  his  an 
profession ;  and  a  paper  ifrom  him  on  painting,  bovcve 
much  he  had  already  told  in  his  lectures,  muat  ban 
commanded  altentioiu  Grattick  had  nearly  antrodda 
ground  to  go  over  in  teaching,  or  telling,  as  mQcbofhii 
own  art  as  can  be  communicated  by  writing,  and  whid 
from  admitted  akill,  experience,  and  literary  talenti,  b 
could  have  rendered  amusing,  if  not  instractive,  to  ik 
general  reader.  Dr.  Burney's  ooniribotion  was  iiieaii: 
to  be  professional,  and  the  article  »*  Musician"  wis a^ 
tuaily  drawn  up  for  the  work ;  he  appears  to  bave  Iwi 
personally  unknown  to  Goldsmith,  but  being  applied  te 
by  Garrick,  agreed  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  kno*Wje 
to  one  with  whose  fame  and  friends  he  was  well  »• 
quainted.  The  article  is  supposed  to  have  beeo  seotto 
the  editor,*  for  though  some  reference  to  it  exials  in  Dr- 
Borney*s  papers,  the  piece  itself  is  not  to  be  foopd.  la 
reply  to  an  intimation  from  Garrick  of  the  promiied  lid 
from  this  quarter,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letw:- 

«  To  David  Garrick,  Etg. 

"  Temple,  JnB«IOth.in3. 
"  Dear  sir— To  be  thought  of  by  you  obligea  me;  to 
be  served  by  you  is  still  more.     It  makes  roe  very  bappj 
to  find  that  Dr.  Bumey  thinks  my  scheme  of  tdictioMiy 
useful ;  still  more  that  he  will  be  so  kind  aa  to  fldonitt 
with  any  thing  of  his  own.     I  beg  you  will  »l»  •f^ 
my  gratitude  for  procuring  me  so  valuable  an  acqoiatMe> 
"  I  am,  dear  «r, 
"Your  most  aflfectionite  aervant,  ^ 
"Olitxe  Goij>»>u". 

To  introduce  this  project  in  the  best  manner  to  ^ 
notice,  he  drew  up  a  Prospectus,  with  that  perspiflii7 
and  elegance  by  which  such  papers  from  hi»  p«  ■*" 
always  distinguished,  though  unfortunately  it  hu  w 
been  preserved.  Bishop  Percy  praised  it  as  ^"^**j 
common  merit,  and  took  some  pains  through  Maloo^  ton 
others,  as  appears  in  his  MS.  correspondence,  to  ««•*« 
it  by  enquiries  of  Mr.  Bott  who  was  suppoaed  to  bo«  » 
chief  papers,  though  in  vain.  Boswell  siso,  in  » W* 
to  that  prelate  in  1790,  seeoM  to  doubt  whether  t^ 
saved  from  oblivion.  Neither  has  the  P'"^.'/*^ 
been  more  fortunate,  notwithntanding  long  and  dfl^ 
enquiry  wherever  it  was  likely  to  be  founi^  ^^'^JJV 
may  not  be  irrecoverably  losL  But  the  •^'^'•"*"JT 
quence  of  its  author  proved  unavailing.  ^Jvj 
sellers  hesitating  to  e^ond  bis  views,  and  their  nd  w* 

•  »0  tbe  writer  was  InformeiJ  by  Madame  D*^ 
in  «  very  agreeable  interriew  the  did  him  the  hfnm 
grant  In  Avfl^  18%U 
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eaaentitl  to  the  design,  ao  meterial  progrese  wm  m94» 
in  iu  fhe  time  necessarily  required  tor  its  oempletien, 
the  capital  to  be  eipeoded,  the  system  and  arranfsmeiU 
to  be  adopted,  all  probably  appeared  to  them  to  require 
an  editor  of  mare  regular  habits  of  business  thai»  he  wae 
considered  to  poneeas.  Genius  i^  such  a  work  tiiey  pro- 
bably thought  less  a  merit  than  an  tncumbraoce ;  while 
industry  and  knowledge,  pethod  and  punctuality,  were 
indispensable  to  success. 

The  coldness  shown  towards  a  scheme  PQ  which  he 
had  expended  much  thought,  and  some  labour,  and  which 
proniBed  to  prove  a  source  of  peroMuieat  ia^ovie,  at 
least  for  a  few  years  to  come*  occasioned  him  cdKisider- 
able  vexalion,  and  tended  no  doubt  to  that  depreesion  of 
spirits  frequet:tiy  affecting  the  latter  part  oif  his  life. 
Had  he  lived,  probably  something  of  the  kind  would 
have  been  attempted ;  by  its  failure  we  have  at  least 
ioet  some  papers  which  from  the  talents  to  he  employed 
upon  them  could  not  have  been  without  value. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  attending  the  Romaa  and 
Englbh  histories,  he  had  in  the  preceding  year  com'* 
meoced  that  of  Greece  on  the  same  abbreviated  plan. 
When  one  subject  wearied  him  another  was  always  at 
hand  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
turned  his  mind  to  each,  givee  us  an  idea  of  his  facility. 
One  volume  of  the  work  was  now  completed,  but  on  the 
plea  of  that  urgent  necessity  so  often  pleaded,  and  from 
whatever  causes  so  often  felt.  Griffin  as  the  agent  of 
other  bookaeUers  paid  him  the  copy  money  in  June  fer 
both  voluines. 

Doubts  however  have  been  started  whether  he  really 
bad  any  hand  in  it,  although  the  whole  waa  printed  off 
at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  published  about  two 
oioaths  afterwards;  for  these  suspicions  there  was  no 
joet  cause.  Bishop  Percy,  not  aware  of  his  labours  in  this 
field,  and  probably  not  having  read  the  work,  felt  disposed 
to  hesitato  in  believing  it  his,  but  several  other  friends 
knew  how  he  was  employed  and  saw  portions  of  the 
manuscript.  The  following  receipt  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, for  the  consideration  agreed  upon,  is  still  extant. 
But  without  this  testimony,  the  internal  evidence  afibrds 
to  any  one  femiliar  with  his  manner,  sufficient  proof  of 
its  origin.  The  same  merits  and  defects,  the  same  occa- 
sional peculiarity  of  phrase,  identity  of  sentiment,  ele- 
gance of  style,  and  clear  narration,  mark  this  as  forcibly 
as  any  of  his  writings,  while  its  ease  will  cheat  us  into 
the  beli^  until  the  trial  be  made,  that  we  could  tell  the 
same  story  equally  welL 

**  June  22,  1773. 
**  Received,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  writing 
and  compiling  the  History  of  Chreece,  from  Mr.  William 
GriifiD,  for  which  I  promise  further  assignment  on  de- 
mand 

•*  OUTIR  GotDBMITH." 

The  introductory  remarks,  not  less  just  than  admirably 
stated,  discover  tbe  writer,  for  they  reiterate  thoughts  pre- 
viously advanced  in  one  of  his  essays,  and  transplanted 
into  the  Citizen  of  tbe  World,  when  published  in  volumes. 
Tbe  concluding  figure  had  been  used  in  the  Life  of  Par- 
nell.  ^  The  fabulous  age,  therefore,  of  Greece  must  have 
no  place  in  history  ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  aeparate  those 
parts  which  may  have  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  from 
those  which  we  owe  to  folly  and  the  imagination.  There 
are  no  traces  left  to  guide  us  in  that  intricate  pursuit ; 
the  devfs  of  the  morning  are  pott,  and  it  ie  vain  to  at' 
tempt  continuing  tiie  chaee  in  meridian  opiendoar.*' 

This  work  is  rather  more  elementary  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  considerably  more  so  than  that  of  England, 
nboot  six  hundred  and  eighty  very  moderate  siaed  octavo 
pmgem  being  devoted  to  it  up  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 
For  an  elemeotaiy  work  this  is  perhaps  enough.  Ezdo- 
sive  of  the  mass  of  admitted  fible  in  which  its  earlier 
history  Is  involved,  the  improbability  of  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  more  recent  date  which  juvenile  credulity  is  accus- 
tomed to  believe,  and  courtesy  has  permitted  to  assume 
the  luune  of  history,  are  utteriy  beyond  the  pale  of  rational 
belieC  Nay,  many  of  the  supposed  deeds  of  heroism,  the 
isserted  self-denials,  tbe  reputed  wisdom,  the  impossible 
virtue,  tbe  institution  of  and  aubroission  to  revolting  and 
imprsu:ticable  lawa,  tbe  battles  where  a  few  hundred  are 
xuMie  to  contend  with  and  overcome  on  all  occasions 
hoosands  and  tens  of  thoqsaDdi  of  ^rteinf^t  Mie  irM^M* 
»f  everj  description  assumed  \^  the  Greeks,  bu^  pever 
^et  sMwn  in  any  community  of  men,  where  WP  k^  ^® 
eartimony  of  ftmnferi  ta  com^orMp  tMr  owiy  pretep- 


aioMy  exhibit  that  aftiong  tlags  of  eiiaalal  exaggeration 
with  which  local  position  made  them  familiar.  Much  of 
what  we  ase  thna  toUL  Is  contrary  to  the  history  of  man, 
«nd  therefore  coatraiy  to  tiutb;  much  is  owing  to  their 
being  almost  aolely  their  own  historians ;  much  to  na- 
tipnai  charaoteiiitics  as  a  vtatn,  versatile,  boastful  people, 
desirous  of  claiming  kivdred  fualities  with  the  divinities 
they  worshipped.  **  Man,  plain  historical  man,"  in  tbe 
language  of  Goldsmith,  **  seems  to  have  no  share  in  the 
picture.'*  From  this  cause,  perhaps,  and  the  limits  within 
which  be  waa  nacess^y  confined,  he  has  entered  less  at 
large  into  their  civil  than  mUiiary  annals. 

Am  anecdote  coaneeted  with  this  histoiy,  oooununi- 
cated  by  a  gentleman  of  much  Itteraiy  research,  who  be- 
lieves lUs  authority  to  be  good,  is  at  least  amusing.  It 
may  detract  somethiag  from  its  authenticity  to  remember, 
that  the  historian  whose  same  is  used  on  the  occasion 
did  not  appear  as  such  pablicly  till  after  the  death  of 
Goldsmith,  though  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  may  have  been  known  among 
his  literary  acquaintancie. 

While  engaged  at  his  desk  in  composing  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  work.  Gibbon  called  upon  him  in 
the  Temple,  when,  after  the  usual  preliminary  salutations, 
the  poet  observed— «*  Yon  are  the  very  person  of  aQ 
otheis  J  wish  to  see.  I  am  writing  a  Hktory  of  Gkeeoe, 
and  have  been  taxing  my  recollection  in  vain  for  the 
name  of  that  Indian  king  who  gave  Alexander  so  much 
trouble."  Giltbon,  amused  at  his  perplexity  and  inclined 
to  jest  with  it,  or  to  punish  his  indolence  in  not  refening 
to  authorities,  replied  with  an  inward  chuckle,  **  Oh,  I 
can  settle  that  point  in  a  moment ;  it  was  Montexuma." 
**  You  are  right,  no  doubt,"  said  the  absent  poet  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  as  if  he  nevertheless  entertained 
some  doubt,  and  wrote  it  down.  Gibbon,  however,  be- 
lieving that  the  jest  might  actually  go  forth  in  aober 
earnest,  would  not  permit  it  to  stand,  but  aeemingly  re- 
collecting himself,  exclaimed  after  a  short  pause,  **  Oh  no, 
I  mistake;  I  meant  to  say  Porus,  not  Montezuma." 

The  carelessness  implied  by  the  story  receives  counte- 
nance from  what  occurred  on  another  occasion,  regarding 
a  book  and  a  writer  now  equally  fergoUen ;  yet,  the  la- 
bours of  the  poet  considered,  we  may  find  some  apology 
for  his  negligence  in  the  almost  unceasing  nature  of  his 
drudgery. 

Among  the  necessitous  authors  who  resorted  to  his 
chambers  for  advice  or  pecuniary  assistance,  was  one 
who  had  proved  rather  a  frequent  and  troublesome  visiter. 
Tired  at  length  of  solieitations,  or  having  nothing  with 
which  to  silence  them,  he  recommended  persona]  exer- 
tion as  tbe  surest  method  of  obtaining  relief,  and  act  his 
petitioner  down  to  draw  up  a  description  of  China,  with 
details  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  for  which  a  book- 
seller had  proposed  to  him  a  aum  too  inadequate  to  be 
induced  to  take  much  trouble  with  it  himself.  When 
completed  and  sent  to  tbe  printed  without  his  having 
looked  over  the  manuscript,  he  was  astonished  on  its 
coming  from  the  press,  to  find  the  emperor  of  China 
made  a  Mahomedan,  and  India  supposed  to  stand  between 
China  and  Japan.  A  few  sheets  were  obliged  to  be  can- 
celed at  his  expense,  but  tbe  event  afifi>rded  an  opportu- 
nity of  dismissing  his  new  ally  with  disgrace. 

An  instanoe  of  what  at  first  view  seems  more  repre- 
hensible than  mere  carelessness  in  treating  such  books 
as  he  possessed,  is  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

*<  While  I  was  writing  the  History  of  Mosie,"  says 
that  gentleman,  **  he,  at  the  club,  communicated  to  me 
some  curious  matter ;  I  desired  he  would  reduce  it  to 
writing ;  he  promised  me  he  would,  and  deaired  to  see 
me  at  his  chambers ;  I  called  on  him  there ;  be  stepped 
into  a  closet  and  tore  out  of  a  printed  book  six  leaves 
that  contained  what  he  had  mentioned  to  me." 

The  fact  here  stated  is  probably  true,  at  least  the  lo- 
cality is  correctly  given,  as  the  closet  to  which  allusion 
is  made  formed  a  central  apartment  between  bis  principal 
rooms ;  but  the  colouring  intended  to  be  given  to  it  par^ 
takes  of  the  severity  of  judgment  in  which  that  writer 
waa  too  prone  to  indulge.*  The  book  thus  spoliated  is 
not  named,  which  Sir  John  could  have  done,  as  readily 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  seems  to  have  been,  from  what- 
ever cause,  probably  an  unhappy  temper,  extremely  un- 
|K>pu)art  In  the  9t,  James's  Chronicle,  for  1778,  and  in 
otl^ef  ytttfs,  ai^  several  open  attacks  upon  his  •*  dire 
i]()f((^v«|lence»**  <*  hatfed  of  all  mankind,"  spirit  of  «darii 
^W^**  ^  *^  ^^"^  dtacord  of  miod," 


aaMorm  us  of  the  specific  number  d  leaves  taken  out, 
had  it  suited  his  design  so  to  do ;  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  judge  of  the  real  extent  of  tbe  supposed  crime 
of  the  oflender.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as  a 
professed  compiler  on  many  subjects,  he  purchased  books 
often  of  little  iralue,  in  order  to  pull  to  pieces  fi)r  im- 
mediate objects,  or  to  save  the  trouble  of  transcription, 
and  theee,  when  the  purpose  was  aerved,  were  no  longer 
of  use.  We  may  therefore  as  justly  believe  that  the 
book  was  of  little  or  no  value,  an  old  magaiine  for  in- 
stanoe, as  the  reverse. 

Truth,  however,  rsquiies  tbat  all  his  alleged  ofleness^ 
originating  in  indolence  or  negligence,  should  be  stated 
without  reserve ;  the  foUowing  instaace  cornea  bom  aa- 
other  acqosintanee,  and  baring  also  been  mentioned  by 
Biahop  Percy  in  oonveraation,  is,  tf  it  can  really  form  tc 
charge  against  him,  true. 

"I  partiealaHy  reoolleot,  that  when  GoMsmitb  was; 
near  csoBpleting  his  Natural  History,  he  sent  to  Dr. 
Percy  and  me  to  state,  that  he  wished  not  to  return  to 
town  from  Windsor,  for  I  think  a  foftnigbt,  if  we  would 
only  complete  a  proof  that  lay  en  his  taWe  in  the  Tem- 
ple. It  was  concerning  birds,  and  many  books  lay  open 
tbat  he  had  occasionally  consulted  for  hb  own  materials. 
We  met  by  appointment,  and  Dr.  Percy  smilingly  said, 
« Do  you  know  any  thing  about  birdal*  *  Not  an  atom,' 
was  my  reply,  <  do  you  V  *  Not  I,'  said  he  ;  *  I  scarcely 
know  a  goose  from  a  swan  ;  however,  let  us  try  what  we 
can  do.'  We  act  to  work,  and  our  task  was  not  very 
difikult.  Some  time  after  the  work  appeared,  we  com- 
pared notea,  but  eould  not  either  of  us  recognise  bis  own 
share."* 

This  excursion  to  Windsor  was  undertaken  in  com- 
pany  with  eome  ladiea,  one  of  whom  had  written  some 
pieces  under  the  signature  of  Melissa,  and  likewise  Mr. 
Purefoy,  whose  name  has  appeared  in  a  preceding  page, 
and  who  aflerwards  communicated  some  of  the  particu- 
lars to  tbe  late  Mr.  Pennick,  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
waa  literally  by  the  account  given  by  tbat  gentleman,  a 
party  of  pleasure,  where  element  was  pursued  with  D6 
ordinary  lest. 

A  second  edition  of  the  History  of  England  being 
likely  to  be  called  for  soon,  be  was  now  occupied  in  the 
revision  of  the  first ;  the  error  of  making  Naseby  situated 
in  Yorkshire  was  still  overlooked.  The  following  notea 
written  about  thb  time  relate  to  bis  employment ;  it  may 
be  necessary  to  notiee,  in  explanation  of  their  being  a<!N 
dressed  to  Mr.  Cadell,  that  Daviea  having  sold  part  of 
his  interest  in  tbe  work,  the  former  bad  become  the  pur^ 


«  Dr.  Goldsmith's  compliments  to  Mr.  Cadell,  and  de- 
sires a  set  of  the  History  of  England  for  correction,  if 
interieaved  the  better." 

**  Mr,  Goldsmith's  compliments  to  Mr.  Cadell,  begs  for 
an  hour  or  two  the  use  of  Millet's  Histoiy,  by  Mra. 
Brooke. 

"  Mr,  Cadell,  Strand,^ 

At  what  period  the  following  letter  was  written,  does 
not  appear,  being  without  date,  but  probably  about  this 
time,  when  exulting  at  the  success  of  his  last  play.  An- 
other similar  production  as  we  see,  in  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  made  any  progress,  is  held  op  to 
Garrick  in  prospect,  who  would  appear,  by  the  proposed 
draught  upon  him,  to  have  been  made  occasionally  avail- 
able in  pecuniary  advances.  Tbe  reference  to  Newbery 
appears  to  relate  also  to  money  transactions  which  had 
been  productive  of  disagreement. 

««  To  David  Garrick,  Eeq. 

«  My  dear  friend, — I  thank  you  !  I  wiah  I  could  do 
Aoroethiog  to  serve  you.  I  shall  have  a  eomedy  for  you 
In  a  season  or  two  at  farthest,  that  I  believe  wiH  be  worth 
your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will  make  It  a  fine  thing. 
You  shall  have  tbe  refbaaU  I  wish  you  would  not  take 
up  Newbery's  note,  but  let  Waller  tease  him,  without, 
however,  coming  to  extremitiee;  let  him  haggle  after 
him  and  he  will  get  it.  I  will  draw  upon  you  one  month 
nfter  date,  for  sixty  pounds,  and  your  acceptance  vrill  he 

*  Mr.  Cradock,  in  his  memoirs.  Yet  even  by  tlija 
anecdote  it  appears  tbat  Goldsmith  afterwards  altered  or 
threw  out  what  his  friends  supplied. 
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ready  money,  part  of  which  I  want  to  go  down  t»  Bar- 
ton with.  May  €rod  preaenre  my  honest  IHtle  man,  for 
he  haa  my  heart.  Ever 

"  OUYEB  GOLDBMITH."* 

To  one  of  his  tIoU  to  a  favourite  reaort  with  8ir 
Joehua  Reynolds,  the  following  allusion  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  a  relatJTe  of  a  noble  Irish 
fiunily,  addreased  to  Garrick,  dated  August  4, 1773. 

**  1  shall  dine  at  Twickenham  to-morrow,  and  if  I 
should  not  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  set  out 
horn  thence  towards  Hampton  in  my  phaeton  on  Friday 
morning  at  nine  o'clook ;  and  if  I  should  meet  you  or 
her  majestyf  on  the  Common,  shall  be  happy  to  take  up 
one  or  both  in  my  vehicle,  or  shall  be  glad  to  descend 
and  accompany  you  on  foot  to  Hampton.  I  am  Jutt 
going  vnth  Sir  Jothua  and  Doctor  Chld9fmth  to  Vaux* 
hafl,  which  will  be  my  first  eiit  from  home  this  day.  I 
don't  find  myself  the  better  for  my  confinement  of  late. 
My  best  complimttits,  dx.  Ike,  attend  the  best  of  queens 
and  her  companion,  my  favourite  Mrs.  Flashy. 

<*  Yours  most  sincerely  and  affectionately,  dtc 
^  Thomas  Fitzxavbiox." 


CHAPTER  xxnr. 

EmbarraiameutBxTable-talk^Hii  conTeisation— Wit. 

Imprudence  in  the  management  of  hia  pecuniary  con- 
cerns produced  at  this  time  its  frequent  result,  serious 
uneasiness  of  mind.  To  disappointment  in  the  project 
of  the  Dictionary,  was  added  failure  by  a  few  of  his 
friends  in  efibrts  made  to  secure  some  provision  for  him 
from  government ;  he  found  difficulty  in  raising  further 
supplies,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  of  repaying 
sums  already  borrowed ;  while  the  calls  of  publishers 
compelled  him  to  labour  upon  works  for  which  the  re- 
muneration had  been  received  and  spent.  His  spirits 
became  depressed,  his  health  impaired,  and  short  starts 
of  irritability  to  which  he  had  been  occasionally  subject, 
increased ;  a  jest  would  disconcert  him,  and  he  was  seen 
to  take  o^nce  in  mixed  societies  from  trifling  causes. 

As  none  of  his  acquaintance  were  informed  of  the 
extent  of  these  embarrassments,  they  understood  not 
certain  inconsistencies,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  absurd- 
ities, in  his  behaviour,  assumed  no  doubt  often  to  throw 
ofi*  unpleasant  recollections.  From  seeming  absence  or 
gravity,  he  would  fly  to  the  extremea  of  mirth  and  jolli^ 
ty ;  and,  from  silence,  would  commence  talking  inces- 
santly and  inconsiderately  on  all  subjects ;  just  as  he 
wa*  formerly  seen,  when,  by  hb  own  account,  neariy 
sufibcating  with  vexation  at  the  reception  of  his  play, 
singing  a  song  of  **  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket 
seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon."  Unwilling  to 
be  suspected  of  vrishing  to  tax  the  generosity  of  his 
friends,  or  too  proud  to  seem  as  poor  as  he  really  was,  a 
few  only  suspected  his  situution  ;  to  these  he  exhibited 
the  assumed  gaiety  of  despair. 

About  this  period  one  of  those  friends  with  whom 
there  existed  much  mutual  esteem  (tbe  late  Joseph  Cra- 
dodf,  Esq.)  saw  him  in  London,  and  in  his  Recollections 
has  given  some  particulars  which,  from  corroborating 
circumstances,  are  no  doubt  substantially  true.  He  had 
come  to  town  out  of  the  usual  season  for  country  visiters, 
in  order  to  place  his  lady  under  the  care  of  a  popular 
dentist,  and  took  lodgings  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Temple. 
With  him  the  poet  seems  to  have  used  no  disguise*,  and 
ihe  relation  is  not  without  interest. 

•*  Goldsmith,"  writes  this  gentleman,  •*  I  found  much 
adtered,  and  at  times  very  low  ;  and  I  devoted  almost  all 
mj  mominga  to  his  immediate  service.  He  wished  me 
to  look  over  and  revise  some  of  hb  works ;  but  with  a 
select  friend  or  two,  I  was  pressing  that  he  should  pub- 
lish by  subscription  his  Iwo  celebrated  poems  of  the 
<  Traveller*  and  the  *  Deserted  Village,'  with  notes ;  for 
be  was  well  aware  that  I  was  no  stranger  to  Johnson's 
having  made  some  little  addition  to  the  one,  and  possibly 
had  suggested  some  corrections  at  least  for  the  other ; 
but  the  real  meaning  was  to  give  some  great  persons  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  pecuniary  relief,  of  which  th<» 
doctor  at  that  time  was  particularly  in  need.  Goldamilli 
readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copies  and  said,  *  Pra,f 
do  what  yon  please  with  them.'    But  whilst  he  sat  near 

•  In  the  collection  of  William  Upcott,  Esq. 
j-  Mrs.  Garrick* 


me  he  rather  sobmitted  to  than  encouraged  my  xealoos 
proceedings. 

**  I  one  morning  called  upon  him,  however,  and  found 
him  infinitely  better  than  I  expected,  and  in  a  kind  of 
exulting  style  he  exclaimed,  *  Here  are  some  of  my  best 
prose  writings ;  I  have  been  hard  at  work  since  midnight, 
and  I  desire  yon  to  examine  them.'  *  These,'  said  I,  *  are 
excellent,  indeed.'  <  They  are,'  he  replied,  •  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  a  body  of  arts  and  sciences.' 

•  »  •  • 

<*  The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestershif  e  I  in- ' 
sisted  upon  his  dining  with  us.  He  replied,  <  I  will,  but  on 
one  condition,  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  any  thing.' 

*  Nay,'  said  I,  <  this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I 
had  hoped,  as  we  are  supplied  from  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor, that  you  would  have  named  something  you  might 
have  relished.'  <  Well,'  was  the  reply,  <  if  you  will  but 
explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cradock,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  you.' 

•*  The  doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apartments,  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he  amused 
himself  as  well  as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the 
tavern  some  fish,  a  roasted  joint  of  bmb,  and  a  tart;  and 
the  doctor  either  sat  down  or  walked  about,  just  as  he 
pleased.  After  dinner  he  took  some  wine  with  biscuits, 
but  I  was  obliged  soon  to  leave  him  for  a  while,  as  I  had 
mattera  to  settle  for  my  next  day's  journey.  On  my 
return  coflee  was  ready,  and  the  doctor  appeared  more 
cheerful  (for  Mrs.  Cradock  was  always  rather  a  fiivourite 
with  him),  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  en- 
deavoured to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all  was  force. 
He  stayed  till  midnight,  and  I  insbted  on  seeing  him 
safe  home,  and  we  most  cordially  shook  hands  at  the 
Temple  gate.  He  did  not  live  long  after  our  return  into 
Leiceetershire ;  and  I  have  often  since  regretted  that  I 
did  not  remain  longer  in  town  at  every  inconvenience." 

Besides  the  literary  societies  of  London,  he  was  occa- 
sionally known  to  mingle  in  circles  of  higher  rank  and 
pretension,  though,  like  Johnson,  thb  was  a  sphere  he 
neither  much  sought  nor  enjoyed.  He  probably  found 
it,  as  most  men  of  observation  find  it,  without  heart  or 
cordiality.  Fashionable  society,  although  sought  after 
by  such  as  know  it  not,  is  very  far  from  being  the  best 
society  in  London ;  it  b  too  frequently  parade  without 
pleasure,  the  forms  of  intercourse  without  its  substance ; 
where  little  sincerity  b  found,  and  few  friendships  are 
formed ;  and  where  slight  differences  in  rank  become  a 
bar  to  that  intercourse  which  best  exercises  the  under^ 
standing.  At  Lansdowne  house,  as  the  writer  has  been 
informed,  at  the  house  of  Lord  Clare,  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont  when  he  was  in  London,  of  Beauclerk,  Burke, 
Langton,  General  Oglethorpe,  Garrick,  and  others,  as 
well  as  previously  at  that  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  extensive  acquaintance,  but 
found  that  hb  acknowledged  talents  and  celebrity  did 
not  always  ensure  notice  from  men  of  dbtingubhed 
rank,  though  he  wafc  unreserved  enough  to  avow  hb 
sense  of  being  overlooked. 

**  Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,"  writes  Bos- 
well,  "complained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of 
Lord  Camden.  *  I  met  him,'  said  he,  <  at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  tbe  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me 
than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man.'  The  company 
having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence 
of  hb  friend.  <  Nay,  gentleman.  Dr.  Goldsmith  b  in 
the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such 
a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  b  much  against 
Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him.' " 

Tbe  feelings  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Johnson  on  thb 
assumed — for  it  can  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than 
assumed — dbtance  or  indiflerence  of  one  who  had  been 
himself  but  recently  raised  to  the  peerage,  are  not  un- 
reasonable. It  is  right  that  rank  should  notice  and  en- 
courage talent,  and  that  talent  in  return  be  taught  to 
respect  rank;  this  mutual  feeling  cannot  arise  unless 
there  be  that  degree  of  intercourse  necessary  to  create  it, 
and  rank  therefore  having  the  power  so  to  do,  should 
make  those  advances,  without  which  intimacy  cannot 
begin.  If,  from  the  want  of  this  intercourse,  a  feeling 
of  hostility,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  be  engendered 
between  such  powerful  interests,  the  results,  as  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  in  other  countries,  are  commonly 
unfavourable  to  rank,  which  can  rarely  contend  success- 
fully with  the  fierce  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  energy 
of  abilities,  when  excited  by  a  sense  of  neglect  or  db- 
couragemcint.  Aristocracy,  whenever  bitteriy  assailed 
by  its  enemies,  has  no  surer  means  of  subduing  them 


than  by  condescenaion  and  kindness;  and  no  more 
factual  whetrtone  to  animosity  than  tbe  appeuaoce  of 
contempt  or  indifference.  But  exdurive  of  the  impoficT 
of  men  in  elevated  station,  wantonly  oflimding  a  body 
that  so  much  influences  the  reading  and  thinking  put 
of  mankind,  there  b  in  it  something  likewise  of  bad 
taste,  by  the  slur  thus  indirectly  cast  upon  their  owi 
origin ;  for  we  are  willing  to  believe,  and  it  may  not  be 
safe  to  destroy  the  illuaion,  that  rank  owes  its  existence 
in  nations  to  the  dbplay  <k  aome  description  of  taknti. 

A  few  notices  of  his  conversation,  nearly  all  that  re> 
main  to  us  of  this  period,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit 

At  a  dinner  at  General  Paoli's,  where  Martinelli,  wtio 
had  written  a  History  of  England  in  Italian,  was  pr^ 
aent,  a  debate  took  place  whether  he  should  continue  it 
down  to  that  day. 

Chldomith, — *<To  be  snre  he  should."  Johmwi^ 
*<  No,  sir ;  he  would  give  great  offence.  He  would  hate 
to  teU  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  diey  do  not 
wish  told."  Goldondth^^  It  may,  perhaps,  be  neos- 
sary  for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ;  but  a  foreigner, 
who  comes  among  us  without  prejudice,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  holding  the  place  of  a  Judge,  and  may  speak  hii 
mind  freely."  Joknton^ — *^  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  be 
sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  catching  the  cnor  and  mbtaken  enthosiannoftbe 
people  among  whom  he  happens  to  be."  GoldtrntL- 
**  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  trotb; 
one  an  honest,  the  other  a  laudable  motive."  Johimu 
— M  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laodabie 
in  a  man  to  wbh  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but  he  ehotiU 
write  so  as  he  may  Uve  by  them,  not  so  ss  he  ma;  be 
knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  advise  him  to  he  atCahii 
before  he  publishes  hb  history  of  the  present  age.  A 
foreigner,  who  attaches  himself  to  a  political  party  m  tba 
country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be  imagined;  ha 
b  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.  A  nattre  maj 
do  it  from  interest."    BogwelL — "  Or  principte." 

Goldsmith, — "  There  are  people  who  tell  a  hundred 
political  lies  every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Soieij, 
then,  one  may  tell  truth  with  perfect  safety."  Johnwur- 
*<  Why,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hoodred 
lies,  has  disarmed  the  force  of  hb  lies.  But,be8idei,8 
man  had  rather  have  a  hundred  lies  told  of  him,  tbo 
one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  to  be  told."  G^ir 
smith. — **  For  my  part,  I  'd  tell  truth,  and  shame  tbe 
devil."  Johnson,"^  Yes,  sir,  but  the  devil  will  be  an- 
gry. I  wiah  to  shame  the  devil  as  mach  as  you  do,  but 
I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  cbwf." 
Goldsmiths — '<  His  claws  can  do  you  no  hurt  where  joi 
have  the  shield  of  truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  little  boepi- 
tality  in  London ;  Johnson — "  Nay,  su",  any  man  who 
has  a  name,  or  who  has  the  power  of  pleaabg,  wiH  be 
very  generally  invited  in  London.  The  man,  Stenie,! 
have  been  told,  has  had  engagements  for  three  mootba. 
Goldsmith,—**  And  a  very  dull  fellow."  /oAww.- 
"  Why  no,  sir." 

The  party  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see  Gold- 
smith's new  play.  "  I  wbh  he  would,"  said  Goldsmitii. 
adding,  however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  "no* 
that  it  would  do  me  the  least  good."  Johnsoru-^  ^*^ 
then,  sir,  let  us  say  it  would  do  him  good  (laugbiogj* 
No,  sir,  thb  afiectation  will  not  pass, — it  b  might;  idle. 
In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to  plean 
the  chief  magistrate  1"  GoUsmith,—**  I  do  wi«b  to 
please  him.     I  remember  a  line  in  Dryden — 

<  And  every  poet  b  the  monarch's  friend.' 

It  ought  to  be  reversed."  JeAnswi.— **  Nay,  air,  th« 
are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  thb  subject 

<  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.' " 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful  rcbela  ni^'- 
Martinelli,'— **  Htippy  rebellions."  Goldsmith.-^^* 
have  no  such  phrase."  General  Paoli.-^'  But  ba»e 
you  not  the  thing  /"  Goldsmith,--*'  Yes,  all  are  ha^ 
revolutions.  They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  w«j 
hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy  rcvolnuon.  » 
never  before  discovered  that  my  friend  Goldsmith  bad  ao 
much  of  the  old  prejudice  in  him.  ., 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new  piaj,»»» 
«  J7  n  fait  vn  compliment  tr^s-gracievx  i  nne  certern 
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grande  damef"  meuuDg  a  daobeas  of  the  first  rank.* 
I  ezpreMed  a  doubt,  mjs  Boswell,  whether  Goldsmith 
inleoded  it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the  trath  from 
himaelt  It  perhaps  was  not  quite  fair  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  eonfession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow 
positivelj  his  taking  part  against  the  court. 

He  smiled  and  hMitated.  The  general  at  ones  re- 
fieved  him  by  thb  beautiful  image:  **Mmmeur  Onld' 
9mUk  etl  comme  la  mer^  ^jette  de*  perlet  et  beaueottp 
it  autre*  belief  cho*e$^  ione  8*en  appercevpirJ*  QM- 
MDith.^M  Tri9^en  dU,  et  trie-tligamment:' 

Speaking  of  suicide,  Johnson  said,  «I  have  oAen 
thoi^t,  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the  resohition  to  kill 
bimeel^  it  is  not  courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing,  how- 
ever desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  iear."  Chid' 
mmthi—^  I  don't  see  that"  /oAntpn.— ^<  Nay,  but  my 
dear  sir,  why  should  yon  not  see  what  every  one  else 
sees  t**  OeUbmih^^^  It  is  in  fear  of  something  that  be 
ham  resolved  to  kill  himself;  and  will  not  that  timid  dis- 
poeitlon  restrain  him  V  Johneen^ — «  It  does  not  signify 
thai  the  (ear  of  something  made  him  resolve ;  it  is  upon 
the  state  of  his  mind  after  the  resolution  is  taken  that  I 
•rgoe." 

An  opinion  of  his,  hanrded  more  than  once  in  con- 
versation, was,  that  vanity  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
springs  of  human  action.  This  was  controverted  by 
Johnson  and  others,  yet  he  may  not  have  been  fit 
wrong;  for  when  minutely  examined,  the  love  of  distine- 
tion,  lei  thb  passion  be  called  ambition,  or  vanity,  or  any 
other  name  we  please,  it  unquestionably  one  of  the 
strongest  passions  in  the  human  breast  He  appears  not 
to  have  been  singular  in  the  opinion,  though  he  had  not 
then  the  means  of  knowing  the  concurrence  in  it  of  a 
brother  poet.  Pope  said,  <«  It  is  vanity  which  makes  the 
rake  at  twenty,  the  worldly  man  at  forty,  and  the  retired 
man  at  sixty." 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite,  being  men- 
tioned at  General  Oglethorpe's  table.  Goldsmith  observed 
that  this  was  also  a  custom  in  China;  that  a  dog  butcher 
is  ma  common  there  as  any  other  butdier ;  and  that  when 
be  walked  abroad  all  the  dogs  fell  on  him.  Johneoru^^ 
**  That  is  not  owing  to  his  killing  dogs ;  sir,  I  remember 
a  batcher  at  Litchfield,  whom  a  dog,  that  was  in  the 
bouse  where  I  lived,  always  attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of 
caniage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
killed  be  what  they  may."  Chldemith,-^  fes,  there  is 
•  general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre. 
If  jou  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses 
are  likely  to  go  mad."  Johneon, — ^  I  doubt  that."  Geld" 
sfisitAv— ^  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated." 
ThriUe* — ««You  had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it 
into  your  book  on  natural  history.  Too  may  do  it  in 
mj  stable  if  you  will."  Johneen. — **  Nay,  sir,  I  would 
not  have  him  prove  it  If  he  is  content  to  take  his  in- 
formation from  others,  he  may  get  through  his  book  with 
little  tronhle,  and  without  much  endangering  his  repu- 
tation. But  if  he  makes  experiments  for  so  compre- 
henstTe  a  book  as  his,  there  would  he  no  end  to  them ; 
bis  erroneous  assertions  would  fhll  then  upon  himself; 
sod  be  might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  experi- 
ments as  to  every  particular." 

The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  introduced,  and 
spoken  of  slightingly  by  Goldsmith ;  JohneotU'^**  Why, 
sir^  Mallet  had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  repu- 
tation alive  as  k>ng  as  he  himself  lived ;  and  that,  let 
ma  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal."  Ooldemitfu^^*  But  I  can- 
sot  agree  it  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  was  dead 
long  before  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an  author's 
literuy  reputation  to  be  alive  only  while  his  name  will 
ensure  a  good  price  for  his  copy  from  the  booksellers.  I 
urill  get  you  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas  for  any 
thing  wltatever  that  you  shall  write,  if  you  put  your 
Dsune  to  it" 

In  allosion  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  migration  of 
birds,  which  an  essay  of  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  attempt- 
ed  to  controvert,  Johnson  observed  that  the  evidence  in 
fmwtnst  of  woodcocks  doing  so  was  nearly  conclusive. 
IVben  it  was  said  that  some  were  foimd  in  Essex  in 
summer,  he  remarked  that  the  exception  proved  the  rule ; 
some  being  found,  proved  that  if  all  remained  many 
ironld  be  found.  Goldsmith  said,  **  There  is  a  partial 
migration  of  the  swallows;  the  stronger  ones  migrate, 
the  others  do  not ;"  an  opinion  which,  afler  some  fluo- 


*  Thia  speech  has  been  noticed  ui  a  previous  page  as 
mpfiyiBg  to  the  Dochaas  of  GJonoes^. 


tuations  for  and  against  it,  seems  now  to  be  pretty  gene- 
rally received  among  naturalists. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  of  Johnson,  that  birds  build  by 
instinct;  they  never  improve;  the  poet  observed,  **  Yet, 
we  see  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  neet  vrith  the  eggs  in 
it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again."  When 
it  was  said  that  this  arose  from  having  less  time  in  which 
to  make  a  second  nest.  Goldsmith  continued,  ''The 
nidification  of  birds  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural 
history,  though  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  it" 

During  a  dinner  given  by  Dilly,  the  bookseller,  who 
was  a  dissenter,  to  several  literary  men,  the  subject  of 
toleration  beingstarted,  Johnson  excited  no  small  admira- 
tion by  the  vigour  and  ingenuity  of  his  argumenta; 
but  an  error,  and  perhaps  a  little  oonvefsational  rivalry 
of  Goklsmith,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  gave  rise 
to  one  of  those  sallies  of  irritability  from  the  morahsl, 
which  all  his  firiends  were  occasionally  obliged  to 
endure. 

/•Antofk — ^  Sir,  the  only  method  by  which  religious 
truth  can  be  established,  is  by  martyrdom.  The  magis- 
trato  has  a  right  to  enforce  what  he  thinks ;  and  he  who 
IB  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to  snfier.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  enduring  it  on 
the  other." 

Oeldmmih4 — '^  But  how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir  t  Though 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  pot 
think  it  wrung  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  1  Is  it 
not,  as  it  were,  committing  voluntary  suicide  1"  /t»A»- 
fsn.— '^  Sir,  as  to  voluntaiy  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there 
are  twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army,  who  will  go  with- 
out scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount  a  breach  for  five 
pence  a  day  !"  GeldemUlu — *<  But  have  they  a  moral 
right  to  do  this  1"  Johneom — '•  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  not 
take  the  univeraal  opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  If  mankind  cannot  defooJ  their  own  way  of 
thinking,  I  cannot  defend  it  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  expose  himself  to  martyr- 
dom or  not,  he  should  not  do  it  He  must  be  convinced 
that  he  has  a  delegation  from  Heaven." 

GoJcbsiaVA*— *'I  would  conaider  whether  there  is  a 
greater  chance  of  good  or  evil,  upon  the  whole.  If  I  see 
a  man  who  has  fiUlen  into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help 
him  out ;  but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  he  shall 
pull  me  in  than  that  I  shall  puU  him  out,  I  would  not 
attempt  it  So,  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might  wish  to 
convert  the  grand  sigotor  to  the  Christian  £uth ;  but, 
when  I  considered  that  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death 
without  efiecting  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  shouM 
keep  myself  quiet" 

Johnson, — **  Sir,  you  must  consider  that  we  have  per^ 
feet  and  imperfect  obligations.  Perfect  obligations,  which 
are  generally  not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and  posi- 
tive—as, « Thou  shall  not  kill.'  But  charity,  for  instance, 
is  not  definable  by  limits.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  the 
poor ;  but  no  man  can  ssy  how  much  another  should 
give  to  the  poor,  or  when  a  wkn  has  given  too  little  to 
save  his  souL  In  the  same  manner,  it  !■  a  duty  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to  convert  infidels 
to  Christianity ;  but  no  man  in  the  common  course  of 
things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incur 
the  danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is  obliged  to  strip 
himself  to  the  shirt,  in  order  to  give  charity.  I  have 
said  that  a  man  must  be  persuaded  that  he  has  a  par- 
ticular delegation  from  Heaven." 

Oeldewdth.—**  How  is  this  to  be  known  1  Our  first 
reformers,  who  were  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 

wine  to  be  Christ "    Johnson  (interrupting  him)w— 

**  Sir,  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
vrine  to  be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did  be- 
lieve it" 

On  this  opinion  of  Johnson,  Mr.  Croker  has  the  fol- 
lowing  note ;  and  Goldsmith's  statement  certainly  agrees 
better  with  historical  aocounte : 

<*  This  seems  to  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  fact 
The  first  reformers,  whether  of  Germany  or  England, 
were  certainly  not  burned  fbr  inaobing  individuals :  th^ 
were  burned  for  heresy — and  abominable  as  that  was,  it 
was  less  indefensible  than  what  Johnson  supposes,  that 
they  were  burned  for  insuUinjr  individuals." 

During  some  further  discussion,  Goklsmith  is  stated, 
by  Boswell,  in  that  gratuitous  spirit  of  censure  which 
assumed  to  judge  even  of  his  thoughts,  to  have  *<  sat  in 
restless  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and  shine*** 

« Findbif  himself  exdnded,"  (fVom  tb^  di*cuasion) 


sayalbat  biographer,  «he  had  taken  his  bat  to  go  away^ 
but  remained  for  some  time  vrith  it  in  his  hand*  like!  il 
gamester,  who,  at  the  ctose  of  a  long  night,  liogera  fb# 
a  little  while,  to  aee  if  he  can  have  a  favourable  eppor^ 
tnnity  to  finirii  with  soocess.  Once,  when  he  was  be' 
ginning  to  qteak,  be  found  himaelf  overpowered  by  tbcr 
loud  voioe  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  el" 
the  table,  and  did  net  perceive  Goldsmith's  attempt;* 
Thus  disappointed  of  his  vrish  to  obtain  the  attention  oi 
the  company,  Goldsmith,  in  a  passion,  threw  down  bis* 
hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  exclaiming  m  a 
bitter  tone,  <  Take  it* 

**  When  Toplady  was  going  to  spei^  Johnson  uUered 
some  sound,  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think  that  he  was 
beginning  again,  and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady. 
Upon  which,  he  seixed  this  opportunity,  continues  Bos- 
well, of  venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen,  under  the 
pretext  of  supporting  another  person.  «  Sir  (said  he  to 
Johnson,)  the  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  fbr 
an  hour ;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.'  Jehns^n 
(sternly). — <  Shr,  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman ; 
I  was  only  givhig  htm  a  si|^  of  my  attention.  Sir, 
you  are  impertuient'  Goldamith  made  no  reply,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  company  for  some  time." —  Croker* s  edition 
of  BorwelL 

When  they  met  on  the  same  evening,  at  the  club,  the 
apology  offisred  by  the  one,  and  the  placable  spirit  in 
which,  as  was  anticipated  Yiy  the  ofibnder,  it  would  be 
reeeived  by  the  other,  did  equal  credit  to  both.  The  poet 
appeared  to  sit  silently  brooding  over  Johnson's  repri- 
mand to  him  after  dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  snd 
said,  aside,  ^  I  'II  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me,"  and  then 
called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  «  Dr.  Goldsmith,  some- 
thing passed  to-day,  where  you  and  I  dined — I  ask  your 
pardon."  Goldsmith  answered  placidly,  ''It  most  be 
much  from  you,  sb,  that  I  take  ill."  And  so  at  once 
the  difierence  was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms 
as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away,  as  usuaL" — Cro- 
ker* s  BoswdL 

The  whole  of  this  scene,  though  so  amicaUy  con* 
eluded,  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the  power,  not  to 
say  tyranny,  which  Johnson  occasionally  exercised  over 
his  coterie  of  personal  friends.  If  they  sometimes  be- 
came impatient  of  being  roug^y  or  unfairly  overborne 
by  it,  we  must  not  be  surprised ;  for,  however  great  bis 
powers  of  conversation  or  argument,  few  are  disposed  to 
submit  to  a  monopoly  in  that  which  is  considered  the 
joint  stock  of  private  society.  GoMsmith  therefore  only 
did  what  others  probably  were  as  williuff  to  do,  had  they 
possessed  more  coursge  or  less  prudence ;  neither  can 
bis  remark  in  this  instance  be  deemed  personally  of* 
fensive,  when  in  two  previous  effiKta  to  speak  he  had 
been  overpowered,  and  Johnson,  as  we  learn,  had  already 
been  heard  for  an  hour.  The  leeurrence  of  similar  im- 
petuosities of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  which 
it  was  equally  painful  to  aubmil  to  or  resent,  had  olWn 
irritated  him ;  and  it  was  in  these  moments,  when  giving 
vent  to  an  excusable  dissaiisfiKtion,  that  Boswell  thought 
proper,  instead  of  the  true  cause,  to  attribute  it  to  mo- 
tives of  *<  envy  and  spleen." 

From  others,  likevrise,  it  appears  he  was  subjected  to 
mortifications,  by  occasional  impertinence  or  ill-breeding : 
some  of  these  were  ludicrous  enough,  some  sufficiently 
provoking,  as  in  the  following  instance.  When  talking 
in  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  satisfe^n  of  those  immediately  within  hearing,  a 
foreigner  who  sat  near,  and  perceived  Johnson  rolling 
himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stopped  him,  un* 
conscious  perhaps  of  the  rudeness  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  saying,  •*  Stay,  stay.  Doctor  Shonson  is  going  to 
say  something."  An  interruption  so  little  complimentp 
ary  to  the  spenker,  could  not  he  otherwise  than  mortify- 
ing to  any  one— much  more  to  a  man  of  genius  and 
reputation,  whose  claims  to  be  heard  in  general  convers- 
ation were  at  least  equal  to  meet  of  his  auditors. 

Upon  this  person,  Mr.  George  Michael  Moser,  a  Swiss, 
and  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  not  having  forgotten 
the  slight,  and  having  had  time  to  sharpen  his  wit,  be 
afterwards  took  a  satisfactory-revenge.  While  at  dinner 
at  that  institution,  a  speech  something  similar  in  ten- 
dency, addressed  to  another  person  in  conversation  with 
the  poet  at  the  moment  Johnson  seemed  preparing  to 
speak,  was  again  made  by  the  same  offender,  when 
Goldsmith  sharply  replied,  <«  Are  you  sure  that  you  can 
comprehend  what  be  says  t" 
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Oa  ■notlier  dceAsba,  Ghraham,  one  of  the  umten  st 
tetoa,  and  aaUior  of  the  MMque  of  TeiemaclHH,  sat  with 
<}ohoaoa  and  Goldsmilh  until  he  became  under  the  inflo- 
Mioe  of  wine.  To  the  fenner  he  chiefly  addiesaed  him- 
Mlf,  4od  aft  feagth  said,  **  You  are  a  clever  fellow  to  be 
toure^  but  ^ea  cannot  write  an  eeaay  Uke  Addtaon,  or 
V^raea  like  the  Ra^  of  the  Lock."  At  length  he  said, 
<«  J^OdlMs  I  ahe«ld  be  glad  tp  aee  you  at  Eton."  <•! 
AtA  ht  \^Ud  Id  wait  on  you/'  answered  Goldsmith. 
^  No/'^fefMi  Qraharo» « 't  is  not  yon  I  mean,  Dr.  .Minor, 
"^t  b  Df.  M(^or  there."  Gddamith  waa  hurt  by  the 
alight  eiitimatioo  implied  by  the  answer.  "Cbaham," 
mmA  be,  aAecwards,  « ia  a  lellow  to  make  one  commit 
atiieide." 

When  his  literaiy  reputation  had  risen  deservedly 
^h,  he  found  fault  one  evening  in  a  circle  of  wits,  with 
Boswell,  for  assigning  to  Johnson  the  honours  of  un- 
questionable superiority  in  literature.  **  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a 
nqpublic" 

At  the  time  Johnaon  agreed  to  tiavel  to  Scotland,  Gold- 
amlth  observed,  says  Bosw^  that  **  he  would  be  a  dead 
weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able 
to  get  him  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 
Nor  would  he  patiently  allow  me  to  enlarge  npon  John- 
aon'a  wonderful  abilities;  but  ezdatmed,  «Is  he  like 
Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent  V  " 

These  remarks,  which  ardse  in  unreserved  conversa- 
tion, and  which,  like  that  on  making  literature  a  mo- 
narchy, waa  not  in  itself  unjust,  the  biographer  of 
Johnaon  attributes  to  envy  ;  yet,  scarcely  satisfied  with 
himself  for  advancing  auch  a  charge,  almost  in  the  same 
nentence  inconsistently  confesses,  **  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever. Goldsmith  had  not  more  of  it  (envy)  than  other  peo- 
ple, but  only  talked  of  it  freely."  He  omiu  to  inform  us, 
that  the  great  subject  of  his  work  made  a  similar  confea- 
aion,  though  we  have  it  fiom  another  quarter. 

•*  I  never  know  any  man  but  one,"  says  a  writer  who 
enjoyed  much  intimacy  with,  and  felt  unbounded  admir- 
ation for,  him  to  whom  he  alludes,  ^  who  had  the  honesty 
to  confess  that  he  had  a  tincture  of  envy  in  him."  And 
this  person,  we  are  informed,  and  thefiut  was  thus  stated 
during  his  life,  bj  Daviea  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  was 
Dr.  Johnson. 

The  same  writer,  who  admits  the  good  qualities  of 
Goldsmith,  omita  to  tell  us  that  be  likewise  had  equal 
courage  to  avow  a  similar  weakness.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  of  these  distiugobhed  men  really  believed 
they  were  influenced  by  a  passion  which  others  take 
auch  pains  to  conceal,  or  expected  that  their  candour 
ahould  be  turned  vrith  aomething  of  bitterness  to  their 
disadvantage.  But  admissions  of  this  kind  are  danger- 
ous oTperiments  upon  the  generosity  of  mankind.  We 
aie  all  impatient  of  superiority— too  ready  and  too  will- 
ing to  believe  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of  such  as 
are  above  us  either  in  rank  or  in  talents.  A  close  en- 
quirer into  human  nature  may  perhaps  trace  in  this  very 
fooling  something  of  that  envy,  or  proneness  to  depreciate 
others,  which  we  take  such  pains  to  condemn. 

Literary  envy  is  one  of  those  unhappy  infirmities, 
even  of  genius,  which  is  at  once  odious  and  unprofit- 
able ;  yet  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  our  world  of 
letters,  such  as  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and  many  othera, 
have  felt  its  influence.  If  it  were  the  envy  of  a  lover 
towards  a  favoured  rival— of  a  minister  displaced  from 
power — of  a  general  from  the  command  of  an  army  to 
make  room  for  a  auccessor — or  a  courtier  supplanted 
by  superior  intrigue  in  royal  favour,  we  might  under- 
stand the  passion,  because  the  gain  of  one  may  be  the 
loss  of  another.  But  it  is  rarely  or  never  so  with  the 
candidates  for  public  favour  in  literature.  Of  feme,  the 
great  object  of  pursuit  of  men  so  engaged,  there  is  abun- 
dance and  to  spare  for  all  who  can  prove  their  claim  to 
deserve  it ;  for  the  merits  of  each  are  seldom  so  similar 
as  to  interfere  one  with  another.  Praise  cannot  be  mo- 
nopolised by  any  one  person.  No  just  ground  for 
jealousy  therefore  exists  where  each  will  receive  bis 
dae — where  in  feet  the  possession  is  so  general,  that  we 
might  almost  with  as  much  propriety  envy  him  the  bread 
he  eats  as  the  fame  he  enjoys.  If  a  writer  be  dull,  he 
will  sink  of  himself,  and  therefore  save  his  opponents 
much  trouble  in  trying  to  do  it  for  him.  If  he  possess 
desert,  the  general  voice  will  award  him  repuUtion, 
whatever  may  be  the  hostiHty  or  malevolence  of  indi- 
viduals. The  atream  of  fevour  may  be  obatructed  for  a 
time ;  bit  ^j»c  ^^.wtih  if  '«Jly  deawrvwl— and  possibly 


come,  as  in  several  instaneea,  with  additional  force,  by 
being  momentarily  diverted  from  its  proper  channel. 

The  envy,  which,  like  the  love  of  play.  Goldsmith 
somewhat  ostentatiously  thought  proper  to  acknowledge, 
and  of  which  some  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken, 
proved  a  source  of  amusement  rather  than  of  anger  or 
anxiety,  to  thoae  againat  whom  it  was  directed  ;  it  pro- 
duced no  overt  acts  of  malevolence,  and  never  went 
farther,  when  he  found  a  weak  or  objectionable  passags 
in  cotemporary  writera,  than  the  hastj  aally,  **  What  vile 
nonsense  is  tiris !"  Men  who  really  Csel  this  passion,  take 
care  not  to  own  it,  and,  whenever  fell,  it  is  rarely  con- 
fined aa  with  him,  to  a  splenetic  remark  in  private  so- 
ciety, but  finda  vent  in  anonymous  writing,  while  the 
great  literary  antagonists  of  former  days  more  manfully 
displayed  their  hostility  in  avowed  criticism,  or  stinging 
and  eloquent  satire. 

From  all  of  theee  he  was  free ;  neither  harsh  invec- 
tive nor  unfair  criticism  can  be  alleged  against  him,  even 
when  writing  under  the  concealment  of  contributor  to  a 
Review.  His  forbearance,  where  the  temptation  was 
great,  and  the  chance  of  diseovery  small,  waa  not  less 
than  the  want  of  it  in  men  of  inferior  minda. 

If  a  name  be  given  to  his  prevailing  paasion  for  supe- 
riority, it  would  be  rather  rivalry,  or  emulation,  than 
envy.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  whether  in  bis  writings, 
his  conversation,  his  pecuniary  liberalities,  his  desire  of 
being  agreeable  in  aociety,  his  dress,  his  chambers,  and, 
in  minor  points,  some  beneath  his  notice,  and  others  im- 
practicable of  aecomplishment,  without  a  universality  of 
acquirements,  such  as  is  denicNd  to  the  faculties  of  man, 
he  was  impatient  of  being  excelled.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  he  could  himself  do  whatever  he  saw  done  by 
another.  If  this  belief  occasionally  led  him  into  the 
commission  of  absurditiea,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by 
cotemporary  teatimony,  it  was  also  perhaps  the  source  of 
much  of  his  greatness.  On  his  first  entering  into  lite- 
rary life,  he  found  the  attention  of  the  reading  part  of 
the  people  fixed  upon  the  essays  of  Johnson,  and  thence 
he  became  an  essayist ;  the  novels  of  Smollett  were  uni- 
versally read,  and  he  aimed  to  be  a  novelist;  Gray, 
Mason,  Akenside,  Armstrong,  and  others,  claimedjthe 
honours  of  poetry,  and  he  aspired  to  be  a  poet ;  Hume, 
Smollett,  and  Robertson,  having  acquired  high  reputa- 
tion in  history,  he  desired  to  be  a  historian ;  and  dramatic 
writers  were  so  numerous,  and  many  so  fortunate,  that, 
believing  his  own  powers  not  inferior  to  theirs,  he  be- 
came a  aucoeasful  dramatist.  To  call  honest  ambition 
of  this  kind  envy,  is  obviously  misapplication  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  excess  alone  of  this  emulative  apirit,  expoaed  him 
to  ridicule.  A'  writer  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day 
(1778)  in  allusion  to  this,  says— *<  Now,  there  is  Dr. 
G<— th ;  not  content  with  his  fame  in  great  things,  he 
moat  have  equal  credit  in  email ;  if  you  were  to  meet 
him,  and  boast  of  yOur  shoes  being  well  blacked,  tlie 
doctor  would  look  down  at  his  own,  and  reply—*  I 
think  mine  are  still  better*  done.' " 

We  may  smile,  likewise,  at  the  attempt  he  is  said  to 
have  made  in  the  aame  apirit  to  play  the  orator.  When 
Burke's  name  was  mentioned  with  all  the  praise  due  to 
his  extraordinary  powera  in  pariiament,  he  maintained, 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  that  oratory  was  but 
a  knack,  and  that  almost  any  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  might  in  time  become  an  orator.  Being  asked 
to  exemplify  his  theory,  he  tried  it  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  such  an  unpre- 
meditated effort,  feited,  somewhat  to  the  amusement  of 
his  audience. 

Another  whim  of  his,  that  poets  are,  or  should  be,  the 
best  readera  of  poetry,  althouigh  the  examples  of  Dry- 
den, Thomson,  Congreve,  and  others,  were  adduced  to 
the  contrary,  is  mentioned  by  Malone. 

**  Of  Goldsmith's  deficiency  in  this  respect  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge ;  fbr  several  years  ago  I  was 
in  company  with  him  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  and,  after  din- 
ner, the  eonveraation  happening  to  turn  on  this  sobiect, 
Gtoldsmith  maintained  that  a  poet  was  more  likely  to 
pronounce  verse  with  accuracy  and  apirit,  than  other 
men.  He  was  immediately  called  upon  to  aupport  his 
argument  by  an  example;  a  request  with  which  he 
readily  complied ;  and  he  repeated  the  firat  stanza  of  the 
ballad  beginning  with  the  words,  «At  Upton  on  the 
hill"  with  such  false  emphasis,  by  marking  the  word  en 
very  strongly,  that  all  the  company  agreed  he  had  by  no 
means  established  his  positioa.'' 


One  of  the  things,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  he  did 
not  pretend,  was  painting;  this  he  avowain  the dfldiei« 
tion  of  the  Deaerted  Village,  and  made  the  wuat  aeluwa* 
lodgment  in  conversation  with  bis  coQatrymeD,  Barrett, 
ttie  landscape  painter,  and  Baity.  The  lbniier,whoii 
said  to  have  painted  a  picture  for  him,  the  bmoij  of 
which  cannot  be  traced,  spoke  of  the  pleasore  he  had  oq 
more  than  one  occasion  experienced  in  bis  sodetv;  and 
very  warmly  praised  hia  benevolence,  and  lanemed  ha 
premature  death. 

With  Barry  he  waa  leas  cordial,  arising  fiom  his  in^ 
macy  with  Sir  Joshua,  which  it  was  one  of  the  infinu- 
ties  of  temper,  so  strongly  characterisiog  the  fbrsNr 
eminent  and  irritable  artist,  not  to  forgive  in  hit  aoqiMiBt> 
ance.  For  a  year  or  two,  indeed,  they  met  not  anfn. 
quently,  and,  on  one  occasion,  st  the  house  of  Bi}ri»,io 
London,  when,  a  diseusskm  taking  place  on  the  im, 
CbMsmith  said  he  could  not  account  for  poetry,  pnot. 
iog,  and  muaic,  being  called  sister  arts,  because  he  mm 
little  connection  betwe«o  them ;  he  bad  beard  of  few 
who  had  excelled  in  one,  who  knew  or  cared  laoie  tbn 
persona  in  general  for  any  of  the  others;  no  aan  mi 
eminent  in  any  two  of  them.  Poetry,  as  an  eflbrt  of 
mind,  he  considered  so  fer  beymid  her  eompaniona,  aito 
be  in  aome  degree  lowered  by  the  association ;  paiousf; 
fiir  inatance,  was  in  many  reapecta  a  nechaaieal  art, 
though  undoubtedly  in  ila  highest  range  reqoiriog  grat 
genius  for  its  execution.  A  painting,  however,  wai  te 
a  acene ;  a  poem  waa  composed  of  a  series  of  Kom, 
and  eoukl  enchain  the  attention,  or  touch  the  afibdiooi 
infinitely  more  than  any  representation  on  caoTMi 
Then,  a  painter  might  execute,  during  his  life,  fifty,  a 
a  hundred  or  more  good  paintings;  while  oo  geoia 
could  furnish  such  a  number  of  good  poems;  thistlooe 
evinced  the  greater  difficuky  and  aoperiority  of  the  in 

Barry,  at  length  abrmed  for  the  credit  of  his  fnk^ 
moD,  grew  vehement  in  its  defence,  and  somatfaiogdropped 
from  him  to  the  efiect  that  he  was  astonished  it  dw 
hardihood  of  pemma  ventoring  to  «rgoe  upon  nkfitft 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  The  discussion  dropped. 
and  they  had  little  intercourae  afterwards.  Barry,  bov- 
ever,  spoke  of  trim  kindly  long  alter  his  death,  prmed 
hia  good  qualities,  yet  commented  freely  en  his  foiblM. 

Acquitting  Goldamith  of  the  paasion  of  envy  in  iti 
odioua  acceptation,  it  may  be  nevertheless  true,  tbat, 
having  earned  literary  feme  laboriooaly  himself,  be  mi 
unwilling  to  ahare  it  with  aoch  wboae  claios  were  eitbff 
doubtful,  or  over-estimated  by  the  zeal  of  privau  fiM 
ahip.  Thia  haa  been  one  ground  for  the  cbaige  of  eniy. 
He  never,  on  such  occaaions,  concealed  his  opiaiom; 
and  none  that  are  recorded  have  proved  wrong;  bolii 
return  for  hia  candour  or  imprudence,  sooetiiBesloili 
firiend  or  made  an  enemy. 

Thus,  when  Sir  Joshua  painted  a  fine  aUegorieal  pio- 
turn  of  Beattie  in  hia  doctor'a  dreas,  with  bis  TohmeM 
the  ImmuUbility  of  Truth  under  hia  arm,  ths  angel  of 
Truth  going  before  him,  and  beating  dovni  the  vm 
Bttvy,  Falaehood,  dec,  the  principal  head  in  the  pwp 
waa  made  an  exact  likeness  of  Voltaire.  When  Ooid- 
amith  aaw  this,  he  remonstrated  with  tbe  piefldeatfti 
placing  an  inferior  writer,  however  laudable  bb  ^^ 
in  competition  with  ao  great  a  geniua,  and  proaosDced 
that  posterity  would  call  him  a  flatterer.  Thiscaaelo 
the  ears  of  Beattie,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  MoBtagt. 
made  againat  him  the  usual  charge  of  envy. 

«*I  am  aowy,"  he  saya,  among  other  reBBAei**" 
poor  Goldamith.  There  were  aome  thinga  io  his  tenpff 
which  I-rlid  not  Hke;  but  I  liked  many  thingi  io  ^ 
geniua ;  and  I  waa  aorry  to  find  last  somoier  that  M 
looked  upon  me  aa  a  peraon  who  aeemed  to  stand  te* 
tween  him  and  his  interest.  However,  when  a«sf  a* 
meet,  all  thia  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  jealoasy  of  tf- 
thora,  vrhich  Dr.  Gregory  uaed  to  aay  was  next  to »» 
of  phyaiciana,  will  be  no  more."  , 

The  phrase,  <«  stand  between  him  and  bis  niteiettt 
aHudea  to  an  affair,  of  peiaonal  rather  than  ef  BtMS7 
rivalry,  very  liule  known.  The  reputation  and  gee*™ 
eenduot  of  Beattie,  aa  a  moral  and  able  naa,  hsd  pro- 
cured him  an  introduction  to,  and  gracious  recepli* 
feom,  hb  majeaty,  and  thia  naark  of  coodescenaonwij 
expected  to  be  feHowed,  aa  ahortly  afterward  pn>^  " 
be  the  caae,  by  the  royal  bounty  in  tbe  grant  of  •P'*' 
aion.  To  a  airoilar  act  of  fevour,  GoMsmith  W  l*« 
looking  aa  a  aource  of  relief  from  his  difllcoltie»»  •"■ 
was  led  to  hdieve,  probably  with  some  A'*^**'*^^^ 
the  grant  to  another  w9Qld  iftteffefi  with  tb»  ^*^ 
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tioDS  he  had  himself  formed.  Hb  opinion  of  the  Essay 
on  Truth,  from  whatever  motive  given,  appeare  to  have 
been  critically  just ;  since,  however  laudable  the  design, 
it  has  not  retained  its  original  hold  on  public  esteem  as 
a  first-rate  production. 

Another  supposed  instance  of  his  liteiary  jealousy 
occnnred  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joahoa,  when  pemaing  the 
poema  of  Miss  Atkin,  aAerwarda  Mrs.  BarbMid,  which 
be  pronounced  of  inferior  merit ;  a  deeitton  then  eon- 
aidered  unjust.  Time,  in  this  instance,  likewise,  has 
oonfirmed  faia  opuuon,  for,  though  pleasing,  they  have 
taken  no  strong  hold  on  the  regard  c^  reaii^rs  of  poetry. 
It  may  be  remarked  here,  as  a  coriona  fact,  that  thou^ 
the  atpength  of  female  genius  is  supposed  to  lie  chiefly 
in  imaginatien,  a  quality  conaidered  above  all  others  ea- 
•enfial  to  poetry,  we  have  not,  in  the  long  list  of  stand- 
ard English  poets,  a  female  writer  who  has  been  thought 
wordiy  of  adroiaaion  among  the  number;  while,  as 
novelieta  and  dramatista,  there  are  several  of  eminent 
merit.  Strength  of  thinking,  of  sentiment,  and  of  ex- 
presaion,  are  perbapa  aa  necessary  to  good  poetry  as 
even  what  la  called  imagination  ;  and  a  large  range  of 
elieervation,  with  an  experience  ol  mankind  not  always 
within  the  reach  of  women,  from  their  poaition  in  ao- 
ciety,  may  prevent  their  attaining  eueh  ezoeUenoe  in  that 
mm  in  other  departments  of  authorship.  Madame  de 
8taei,  indeed,  seema  one  of  those  who  had  vigour  and 
originality  of  thought  for  a  great  poet,  had  nature  fui^ 
Dished  her  with  the  other  requiaites  for  such  a  character. 

The  early  part  of  the  aommer  of  1778  appears  to 
have  been  spent  in  London,  for  we  find  Beaoclerk,  in 
bis  usual  strain  of  aarcastio  remark,  thus  writing  to  Lord 
CbaHemoDt,  from  Muswell  Hill,  July  6ih. 

**  I  have  beien  but  once  at  the  dub  aioce  yes  left  Eng. 
hind ;  we  were  entertained  aa  uaaal  by  Dr.  Ooldsmitfa'a 
vbeardittea." 

Disregard  of  times,  places,  and  ciroumateBcea,  and 
oocaaionally  of  peroona,  arising  partly  from  absence 
of  mind,  partly  torn  a  aimplicity  that  led  him  to 
give  utterance  to  such  thooghta  aa  ether  men  con- 
ceal, were  the  pecvliaritiea  to  Which  Deauclerk  alludes. 
An  instance  will  illustrate  thia  better  than  descrip- 
tion. When  diniog  with  a  tradesman  in  the  city,  a 
very  opoleat  man,  though  exerdiing  the  not  very  ex- 
alted calling  of  a  carcass-butcher,  he  was  so  impreseed 
by  the  splendour  of  the  bouse  and  table,  that,  with  an 
air  of  sarprise,  he  aaked  him,  before  several  strangers, 
**  How  much  money  he  made  annually  by  his  business  V 
One  of  (lis  odd  apeeches,  characteriatic  of  his  aimpKcity, 
and  quite  true  in  its  purport,  was  more  than  once  re- 
peated. *'  People,"  said  he,  *<  are  greatly  misuken  in 
me;  a  notion  goes  about,  that  When  I  am  silent  I  mean 
to  be  impudent ;  but  I  assure  you,  gentlsoien,  my  si- 
lence proceeds  from  basbfulneaa." 

To  a  man  of  fesbion,  and  a  wit,  oddities  of  speech, 
paraoa,  or  manner,  furnish  themes  for  ridicule  that  all 
their  admiration  of  genius  cannot  suppress  ;  and  devia- 
tion ft-om  conventional  forms  meets  fh>m  them  with  little 
lorbearanee.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  Lord  Chesterfield's 
description  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  to  this  also  Horace  Wal- 
pole*s  impertinence  towarda  him  and  to  Goldsmith ;  and 
Beauderk,  while  professing  himself  superior  to  the  pre- 
judiees  of  his  daaa  in  fashionable  life,  could  not  vt^olly 
cscaipe  a  similar  feeling.  The  blunders,  therefore,  the 
constraint,  or  abetractione  of  a  scholar  in  his  serioos 
moods,  his  irregular  mirth,  or  thoughtless  conversation 
^vtien  amuaed,an  nnpoliabed  address,  bluntness  of  speech, 
or  sfnaller  breadiea  of  modea  which  the  sditary  student 
does  BOt  know,  or  regards  not  if  known,  become  with 
mmch  persons  serious  matters.  They  do  not  discriminate 
between  him  who  makes  the  forms  of  the  drawiitg-room 
fans  chief  basineto  in  life,  and  him  whose  occupation  it 
10  to  amuae  or  instruct  mankind. 

So  much  Kkewiss  is  expected  from  the  oenversatton 
of  anthers,  thst  (hey  are  often  denied  the  license  grant- 
od  to  others,  of  giving  free  utterance  to  unpremeditaited 
thooghta ;  while  aome  of  their  auditors  seem  to  think 
fliighitingly  of  such  as  discard  reserve,  and  who  aim  to  be 
snerely  easy  and  natorai,  perhaps  careleas,  in  what  they 
advance.  Thua,  we  aometimas  find  disappointment  ex- 
preeeed  at  hearing  nothing  from  them,  in  oecasioBal 
aaeiiriation,  very  lemarkaUe;  no  maxha  of  wisdom, 
pongency  of  wit,  or  flight  of  imaginatioii ;  as  if  the 
sMss  of  persons  commonly  met  with  in  private  life,  de- 
erved  tbia  atretch  of  mind  by  the  possession  of  corre- 
;  pewef%  or  had.  say  jas|  nghEc  to  expect  it. 


Society  would  be  a  serious  tax  upon  a  popular  writer, 
were  he  to  enter  it  with  his  mind  wound  up  like  a  harp- 
string,  for  the  gratificatiou  of  many  who  are  at  bcist  idle, 
though  inquisitive  listeners.  Even  if  he  excels  in  con*- 
versation,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  obtrude  it ;  to  be 
read  in  books  in  the  morning,  and  listened  to  at  night  in 
the  drawing-room  circle,  is  a  greater  degree  of  srttention 
than  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  any  whose  daims  are 
not  of  very  commanding  character. 

Yet  Goldsmith  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  cotempo- 
rariea,  by  the  absence  of  all  pretension  in  private  inter- 
course, by  affecting  playfulneas  and  femiliarity,  when 
perhaps  more  iMerve  might  have  procured  ibe  reputation 
of  more  wisdom.  He  was  willing  tb  sink  somethibg  of 
the  philosopher,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  agreeable ; 
feeling  satisfied  that  his  writings  at  least  would  shield 
him  from  any  supposed  loss  of  dignity.  In  general  so- 
dety,  where  his  talents  and  superiority  were  admitted 
without  dispute,  this  might  be  safely  done ;  but  it  was 
imprudent  among  rivals  for  literary  as  well  as  colloquial 
feme,  a  few  of  whom,  as  they  could  not  equal  the  one, 
were  willing  enough  to  depreciate  the  other.  On  ^ia 
point,  Boswell  was  more  indulgent,  or  more  just  to  him 
than  upon  others.  "For  my  part,"  he  says,  ««I  like 
very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away  careless- 
ly.*' And  the  poet's  opinion  of  the  Koense,  which  he 
claimed  in  talking,  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Retaliation,  in  support  of  an  argument  of 
hia  to  a  similar  efiect.  <*  There  is  a  rdief  to  the  mind 
in  disburthening  itself  of  all  its  thoughts  of  whatever 
description ;  men,  in  writing  books,  are  obliged  to  please 
others,  but,  in  talking,  they  may  be  permitted  to  please 
themselves.*' 

Johnson's  view  of  conversation  differed  so  wholly 
from  this,  that  he  was  no  more  off  his  guard  in  speaking 
than  in  writing.  To  the  one  it  was  generally  a  matter 
of  relaxation ;  to  the  other  an  effort  of  intellectual  la- 
bour, an  occasion  of  argumentative  contest  and  of  triumph. 
His  standard  of  excellence  bdng  high,  he  brought  to  it 
all  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  as  there  were  few  to 
whom  he  gave  credit  for  superior  conversational  powers, 
we  can  experience  little  8ur{irise  that  the  following  re- 
marks should  be  passed  upon  the  more  incautious  cha- 
racteristics of  his  friend. 

'*  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversation  is  this, 
he  goeslon  without  knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off.  His 
genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say 
of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may 
say  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He 
would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself." 

<*Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,*'  writes  Mr.  Langton,  but 
this  seems  one  of  those  phrases  used,  not  for  their  truth 
or  accuracy,  but  for  antithetic  effect,  **  no  man  was  more 
foolish  when  he  had  not'a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise 
when  he  had." 

'*  It  is  amazing  how  Httle  Goldsmith  knows ;  he  sel- 
dom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  any  one 
else."  «Tet  there  is  no  man,"  observed  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  «  whose  company  is  more  liked."  «  To  be 
sure,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  <*  when  people  find  a  man  of 
the  most  distinguished  abilities  as  a  writer,  their  inferior 
while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
them.  What  Goldsmith  odmically  says  of  himsdf  is 
very  true ;  he  always  gets  the  better  when  he  argues 
alone ;  meaning  that  he  is  master  of  a  subject  in  his 
study,  and  can  write  well  upon  it ;  but  when  he  comes 
into  company,  grows  confused  and  is  unable  to  talk." 

In  censuring  Mr.  Thrale  for  sitting  silent  on  one  oc- 
casion at  a  dinner  table,  Boswell  observed  that  Gold- 
smith was  in  tiie  other  extreme,  for  he  spoke  at  all  ven- 
tures. *«  Yes,  sir.  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  speak, 
will  talk  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  which 
can  only  end  in  exposing  him.  If  in  company  with  two 
founders,  he  would  fell  a  talking  on  the  method  of  making 
cannon,  though  both  of  them  would  soon  see  that  he  did 
ndt  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  ot" 

^  Goldsmith,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  **  should 
not  be  for  ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversation ;  he 
has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he 
feib.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  b  composed  partly  of  skill 
partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  ttmea  by  one 
who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Gold- 
smith's putting  himself  against  another  is  like  a  man 
laying  a  hundred  to  one,  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred. 
It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while*    A  man  should  not  lay  a 


bundled  to  one,  tmUmt  hexan  easily  Apsre  k,  though  h« 
has  a  hundred  chancea  for  him ;  he  can  get  hut  a  guinea^ 
and  he  may  loae  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  stato^ 
When  he  contends,  if  he  geto  the  better,  it  is  every  little 
addition  to  a  man  of  his  literary  reputation )  if  he  does 
not  get  the  better,  be  is  miserably  vexed." 

These  observations,  scattered  over  a  apace  of  many 
years,  were  made,  we  should  remember,  in  the  laxity  of 
familiar  converae,  when  even  Johnson,  on  audi  ooeasion«9 
would  prove  frequently  lax  and  incensisient  with  him* 
self,  however  sharp  upon  others  for  the  same  offenceu 
We  can  therefore  scarody  place  implicit  dependence 
upon  them  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  which  ia  to  be 
sought  rather  in  what  he  has  written  than  in  what  he 
has  spoken.  He  considered  Goldsmith  like  Garrick,  as 
in  some  measure  his  own  property,  whom  he  had  there- 
fore a  license  to  attack  at  pleasure,  although  he  would 
not  allow  the  same  liberty  to  others;  but  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  he  wished  such  remarki  to  he  reneo^ 
bered.  What  we  are  tempted  to.  say  of  those  we  never, 
theless  admire  and  esteem  in  hasty  sallies  of  eeavtirsetion^ 
often  perhaps  of  erroneous  impreasiens  or  fioai  shghl 
indiscretions,  it  is  un&ir  for  others  to  dweU  upon  and 
repeat.  Every  one  has  felt  his  opinions  cAeti  vaiy 
respecting  the  same  individual.  Were  a  Bat  ahowa  as 
after  the  lapae  of  a  few  yeara,  of  aU  the  remaihs  we  had 
made  on  our  best  and  moat  familiar  frianda,  we  ahould 
scarcely  believe  the  record ;  while  such  as  knew  our 
intimacy  and  did  not  make  allowance  for  this  species  of 
human  inflrmity,  might  conaider  oa  either  very  Insincere 
coropaniona,  or  our  acquaintance  exceptionable  cha- 
racters. 

Of  the  inconsiderate  tone  of  conversation  thus  laid  to 
hia  charge,  and  probably  in  some  instances  true,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  excepting  one  or  two  anecdotea  of  hb 
emuUtive  spirit,  no  examples  are  given  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  fact  We  look  hi  vain  in  such  as  are  pre- 
aerved,  for  weakness,  or  defldent  point  or  vigour.  On 
the  contrary,  good  sense,  justness  of  observation,  and  a 
degree  of  wit  characterise  so  many  cf  his  sayings,  that 
we  are  induced  to  belbve  they  were  fer  from  bdng  un- 
firequent  had  there  been  a  friendly  hand  always  near  to 
noteTthem  down. 

Speaking  of  Johnson  and  of  hb  dexterity  in  getting 
out  of  an  indifferent  argument  with  success,  he  said, 
**  There  b  no  arguing  wil^  Johnson  ;  for  when  his  pistol 
misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  but  end  of  it." 

To  the  goodness  of  dbpoeition  of  the  same  friend,  he 
has  borne  testimony  in  a  pointed  sentence— «<  Johnson, 
to  be  sore,  has  a  roughness  of  manner,  but  no  man  alive 
has  a  better  heart  He  hat  nothing'  of  the  bear  but  hia 
akin." 

He  sometimes  ventured  upon  the  hazsrdous  under- 
taking of  exerdsing  hb  wit  or  humour  upon  the  moral- 
ist, and  not  without  success.  One  of  the  happiest  retorts 
imaginable,  considering  the  character  of  him  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  was  heard  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Goldsmith,  afVer  mentioning  that  he  thought  he  could 
write  a  good  fable,  and  stating  the  simplicity  which  that 
kind  of  composition  required,  observed  that  in  most  fe- 
bles  the  animab  introduced  seldom  talk  in  character. 
<*  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes 
who  saw  birds  fly  over  thdr  heads,  and  envying  them, 
petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill 
consbto  in  making  them  talk  like  little  fishes."  While 
he  indulged  thb  idea,  which  it  may  be  regretted  he  did 
not  execute,  he  observed  Johnson  sha]^ing  hb  sides  and 
Uughing,  and  immediately  continued,  <*  Why,  Dr:  John- 
son, this  b  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you 
were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  tolk  like 
whales." 

On  another  occasion,  when  Beauderk  was  present, 
Goldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for  having  a  third  theatre 
in  London,  solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in 
order  to  deliver  authore  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers.  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly,  when  Gold- 
smith rejoined,  *♦  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you 
who  can  now  shelter  yourself  behind  the  comer  of  a 
pennon." 

Johnson  told  the  following  anecdote  himself.  « I  re- 
member once  being  with  Goldsmith  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  While  we  surveyed  the  Poet's  Comer,  I  said  to 
him-^ 

^ForsitaQ  et  nostrum  nomm  mi>H^bitar  fstb.' 
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PRHNEfS  LIFE  OF  GOLDSBilTH. 


When  we  got  to  Templs  Bar,  he  stopped  me,  pointed  to 
the  heeds  upon  it,  and  slily  whispered 


^  Forsitan  et  nostrom  nomen  miscebitar  Istis.*' 

Another  instance  of  the  freedom  he  occasionally  took, 
though  not  without  suffering  in  return,  is  of  undoubted 
authenticity. 

While  at  supper  on  one  occasion,  tAte-ii-t6te,  at  Jack's 
CoffM-house,  Dean  street,  8oho,*  on  rumps  and  kidneys, 
Johnson  obserred, "  8ir,  these  rumps  are  pretty  little 
things,  but  then  a  man  roust  eat  a  great  many  of  them 
before  he  fills  his  belly."  «  Ay,  but,"  said  Goldsmith, 
**  how  many  of  these  would  reach  to  the  moon !"  "  To 
the  moon  !  ay,  sir,  I  fear  that  exceeds  your  calculation." 
•<  Not  at  all,  sir,"  says  Goldsmith,  •<  I  think  I  could  tell." 
**  Pray  then  let  us  bear."  «  Why  one  if  it  were  long 
enough."  Johnson  growled  at  this  reply  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  recollecting  himself,  **  Well,  sir,  I  have  de- 
serred  it;  I  should  not  have  proToked  so  foolish  an 
•newer  by  so  foolish  a  question." 

In  dasBieal  quotation  he  was  frequently  happy,  applied 
to  passing  characters  and  circumstances.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  on  first  meeting 
with  a  military  man  to  whom  he  took  dislike  from  what 
seemed  to  be  coarseness,  if  not  ferocity  of  manners,  and 
on  being  told  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  rude 
eoMier  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  scholar,  he  said, 
**  Then  I  must  be  in  error,  for  you  know 

<  Ingenues  dldidsse  fideliter  artes 
ErnolKt  mores,  nee  finit  esse  feros.' " 

Of  his  simplicity  or  absence  of  mind,  several  anecdotes 
were  told  bj  the  lively  men  with  whom  he  associated  ; 
Beauclerk,Toote,  Richard  Burke,  Garrick,  Colman,  and 
others ;  and  theee,  if  even  problematical,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  a  biographer  not  to  omit  Professed 
wits  are  not  celebrated  for  accuracy  of  detail ;  strict 
matter  of  fact  militates  often  against  a  good  story  ;  and 
a  very  small  foundation  of  fact  is  sufiicient  on  which  to 
erect  a  superstructure,  which,  if  not  very  true,  may  be 
very  amusing. 

Mr.  Beanclerk,  whose  humour  turned  almost  every 
incident  into  a  subject  of  ridicule,  tells  the  following 
story  to  Lord  Charlemont  at  this  period  (November, 
1773). 

**  Goldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  paragraph  into  the 
newspapers  in  praise  of  Lord  Mtyor  Townsend.f  The 
same  night  he  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelbume 
at  Drnry  Lane ;  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
paragraph  to  him,  and  he  said  to  Goldsmith,  that  he 
hoped  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it. 
*  Do  you  know,'  answered  Goldsmith,  *  that  I  never 
could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  called  you  Malagrida, 
/sr  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man.'  You 
see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  that  happy  turn  of 
expression  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walpole  says 
thai  this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life." 

The  blunder,  though  the  meaning  was  obvious,  arose, 
if  it  really  took  place,  from  the  omission  of  a  word  or 
two  which  might  readily  occur  in  the  hurry  of  conver- 
sation :  **  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why  they 
call  you  Malagrida  at  a  term  of  reproach ;"  but  the 
vein  of  ridicule  evinced  in  tlie  following  passage  from 
the  same  letter  induces  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  for  the  story  is  equally  gravely  told.  •*  Johnson 
has  been  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Sky ; 
we  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main- 

*  This  house  was  one  of  their  occasional  resorts,  as 
well  as  of  Reynolds  and  others  of  their  friends.  Garrick 
recommended  it,  from  being  kept  by  Mr.  John  Roberts, 
one  of  the  singers  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  from  whose 
Christian  name  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  appellation, 
for  when  a  question  arose  as  to  which  tavern  a  party 
should  adjourn  to,  the  oommon  answer  was  to  Jackie. 
It  is  said  to  have  been,  even  in  1770,  the  oldest  tavern 
in  London  but  three,  and  having  continued  in  the  fimily 
of  the  present  occupier  since  that  lime,  is  now  probably 
the  oldest  At  present  it  is  known  as  Walker's  hotel, 
and  the  proprietor  shows  the  room  which  the  wits  of 
that  age  frequented. 

f  This  has  been  sought  for  in  three  or  four  journals 
without  success;  the  circumstance  is  unlike  his  usual 
habits,  as  he  meddled  not  in  city  matters,  or  even  in 
genenJ  politics. 


land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  taiL    Be  that  as  it  may. 
Lady  Di  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of  it" 

From  the  same  witty  source  the  following  story  foimd 
circulation. 

When  dining  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Goldsmith 
found  early  peas  upon  the  table,  which,  however,  from 
mismanagement  of  the  cook,  proved  to  be  yellow  ;  when 
some  one  sitting  next  him  observed,  that  they  had  better 
be  sent  to  Hammersmith.  "  And  why  thither  1"  asked 
the  poet  **  That  is  the  way  to  Tum'em  Green."  The 
pun  pleased  him  so  much  as  to  be  thought  worth  repeat- 
ing the  first  favourable  moment  as  one  of  his  own.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered  or  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
when  Burke,  who  was  equally  ambitious  of  the  credit 
of  a  good  pun,  chanced  to  sit  next  him ;  the  peas  were 
again,  with  an  air  of  disapprobation  of  thoir  colour,  re- 
commended the  journey  to  Hammersmith ;  the  question 
why  it  should  be  so  was  again  repeated,  when  Goldsmith, 
forgetting  his  cue,  replied,  *<  That  is  the  way  to  make 
'em  green."  Perceiving  his  error  in  the  want  ef  applause 
f^om  the  company,  he  immediately  added,  **  I  mean  that 
is  the  road  to  Tum'em  Green."  Again  discovering  that 
the  witticism  fell  pointless,  he  started  up  disconcerted 
and  quitted  the  table  abruptly. 

Another  anecdote,  told  to  Mr.  Croker  by  Colonel 
O'Moore,  is  no  doubt,  as  he  justly  remarks,  coloured  or 
indeed  nothing  more  than  another  version  of  his  alleged 
jealousy  of  the  ladies  in  Flanders.  As  the  colonel  and 
Mr.  Burke  were  proceeding  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua,  they 
observed  Goldsmith,  also  on  his  way  thither,  standing 
near  a  crowd,  who  were  staring  and  shouting  at  some 
foreign  women  in  the  window  of  a  house  in  Leicester 
square.  **  Observe  Goldsmith,"  said  Burke  to  his  com- 
panion, **  and  mark  what  passes  between  him  and  me 
by  and  by  at  Sir  Joshua's."  Proceeding  forward,  they 
reached  the  house  before  him;  and  when  the  poet  came 
up  to  Mr.  Burke,  the  latter  afibcted  to  receive  him  coolly, 
when  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  offence  was  with 
some  urgency  requested.  Burke  appeared  reluctant  to 
speak,  but  after  some  pressing  said,  that  he  almost  re- 
gretted keeping  up  a%  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  indiscretions,  as  he  had  just  exhibited  ii| 
the  square.  The  poet,  with  great  earnestness,  protested 
he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  meant  **  Why,"  said 
Mr.  Burke,  **  did  you  not  exclaim  as  you  were  looking 
up  at  thoee  women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  people  must 
be  for  staring,  with  such  admiration,  at  those  painted  Jeze- 
bels, while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  unnoticed  t" 
Goldsmith  was  astonished.  **  Sorely,  surely,  my  dear 
ff lend,  I  did  not  say  so."  «  Nay,"  replied  Mr.  Burke, 
**  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I  have  known  it !" 
**  Tbat  's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  with  great  humility ; 
*<  I  am  very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish  ;  I  do  recollect 
that  something  of  the  kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but 
I  did  not  think  I  had. uttered  it" 

Of  the  waggery  occasionally  practised  upon  him,  the 
following  is  an  instance,  which  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  has  ]>een  told  in  another  place,  though 
as  illustrative  of  character,  no  apology  will  be  necessary 
for  its  introduction  here.  The  lady  who  personated  her 
part  so  well,  was  the  sbter  of  the  lady  of  General  Havi- 
land,  who  resided  at  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
whose  son  married  the  niece  of  Burke. 

««  Mrs.  Balfour,  who  was  a  woman  of  lively  disposition, 
is  said  to  have  given  Garrick  the  first  idea  of  the  Irieh 
fFidoVf  in  hts  farce  of  that  name,  by  a  trick  played- off  in  a 
familiar  party  upon  the  simplicity  of  Cfoldsmith.  This 
lady  it  seems,  for  a  piece  of  amusement,  personated  such 
a  character — just  arrived  from  Ireland,  full  of  brogue  and 
blunders — with  wit,  rant,  and  impudence — a  little  gentiUty 
nevertheless — and,  added  to  all,  assuming  to  be  an  au- 
thoress, soliciting  subscriptions  for  her  poems.  Some  of 
theee  she  read  with  an  affected  enthusiasm,  which  created 
the  greatest  amusement  to  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
Goldsmith*— the  great  Goldsmith,  as  she  called  him,  her 
countryman,  and,  of  course,  friend^  she  flattered  extrava- 
gantly, and  repeatedly  appealed  to  him  on  the  merit  of 
the  pieces,  which  he  praised  with  all  due  warmth  in  her 
presence— offered  his  subscription — and  strongly  abused 
the  verses  (as  well  perhaps  he  might)  when  she  retired. 
This  scene,  it  is  said,  presented  a  finished  piece  of  acting, 
Garrick  seized  upon  the  character  for  representation,  and 
brought  forward  his  piece  in  1772,  the  Widow  being 
admirably  performed  by  Mrs.  Barry. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  Survey  of  ExperimeoUl  Philosophy— Addrets  oa  tbt  opeaii| 
of  the  Operabouie—ReUliation— History  of  Mm  £anh  w»i 
Animated  Nature—Socond  edition  of  Polite  Leamiiig-Scu 
ron'i  Aomaoco— His  illnem  and  death. 

During  the  latter  end  df  1773,  and  the  early  paitol 
the  following  year,  his  literary  labours  were  suffideatl; 
multtfiurious  to  become  occasionally  distracting  to  a  mind 
otherwise  ill  at  ease. 

Besides  writing  and  canying  duoogh  the  prssi  tk 
Grecian  History,  be  was  engaged  in  a  simaar  way  opos 
the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nstare,  lad 
upon  a  third  History  of  England,  in  one  large  foIoBM 
duodecimo,  for  the  use  of  schools,  which  came  eat  lAer 
his  death,  in  September,  1774.  He  was  likewise  reriog 
the  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning  for  a  new  ediuoa; 
writing  at  ftivouraUe  intervals  the  poem  of  BetaMos; 
translating  the  Comic  Romance  of  Searron:  aodami^ 
ingpapefs,  gleaned  in  part  probably  for  tbelKclioBsjif 
Arts,  into  a  work  in  two  volumes,  commoieed  long  bi> 
fore  and  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  •*  A  Bnnj  d 
Experimental  Philosophy,  considered  in  its  preNUt  lUi 
of  improvement" 

The  preliminaiy  advertisement  of  the  publiAsn  (Cih 
nan  dt  Newbery)  sUtes,  that  *<  The  first  volame  oftbii 
work  was  printed  off  in  the  lifo-time  of  the  aatbor;  lb 
second  after  his  desth ;  the  whole  of  the  copj  beiogpit 
into  the  hands  of  the  publisher  long  before  that  period." 
Of  this  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  it  was  annooocfld 
as  being  in  the  press  three  months  after  his  death,  ilthesgk 
not  published  till  1776,  the  delay  being  probably  ctoni 
by  the  necessity  of  further  revision.  Severd  miilakrt 
remain,  showing  that  the  writer  had  consulted  ratber  tbi 
books  of  a  preceding  age  than  the  practical  knowledge  tf 
his  own ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  compilatioD  nem 
havbg  beoome  popular.  It  has  many  obvioos  tfieei  tf 
his  pen,  and  betrays,  even  in  the  introdoctury  remub^ 
what  ttdght  have  been  expected  from  him,  mora  cf  tk 
tone  of  the  moral  than  of  the  natural  philosopber. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Opera-house,  November  Mb, 
1778,  Mrs.  Yates,  the  actroM,  who  had  quarreled  vith 
Colman,  and  had  then  no  engagement  m  Loodoo  it 
either  of  the  English  theatres,  spoke  a  poetical  exeidiifl 
written  for  her  by  Goldsmith.  The  foUowmg  notice  c^ 
it,  the  same  evening,  appears  in  a  letter  of  Beanderfc  to 
Lord  Chariemont  «  Goldsmith  has  wiitten  a  prologae 
for  Mrs.  Yates,  which  she  spoke  this  eveniag  befoe  the 
opera.  It  is  very  good.  You  will  soon  see  it  in  §0  the 
newspapers,  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to  yoa." 

It  is  singular,  tbat  a  piece  thus  necessarily  so  ptAbe 
from  tfie  place  where  it  was  delivered,  and  proDOHoeed 
to  be  •<  good "  by  a  critic  so  fostidious  ss  Beeodtik, 
should  not,  as  he  anticipated,  have  appeared  in  tbeoem* 
papers  of  the  day,  or  in  any  collection  of  bis  worinnc* 
Several  copies  besides  that  furnished  to  Mn.  TaiM,«t 
may  believe  were  in  circulation,  by  the  o&r  loede  ii 
the  preceding  letter  of  sending  one  to  Lord  Cbarleooal; 
yet,  in  the  anxiety  to  collect  all  his  verMs  sAvMi. 
these  have  never  appeared;  nor  are  they  aUodcd  to  is 
any  memoir  of  him ;  neither  has  theb  existence,  sotwiib' 
standing  diligent  enquiry,  been  ascertained.  Tbe  oa^ 
probable  explanation  seems,  that  being  either  witfabn 
for  some  other  purpose  by  the  author,  or  given  by  hia 
to  Bishop  Percy  with  other  papers,  it  was  sabseqacalif 
lost,  as  hinted  to  that  prebite  by  Malone  in  oBssfbiijt^ 
ters.  It  is  possible,  likewise,  that  if  Colman  Mtflfti*" 
by  allusions  to  tbe  situation  of  the  first  tragic  •^'**^ 
the  day  being  unengaged  in  tbe  natkmai  tbsttrei,  tt* 
poet  may  have  been  willing  to  propitiate  him  by  tbe«p 
pression  of  the  whole. 

In  the  bills  of  the  day  it  is  called  «A  PeelioslEn^ 
dium."  The  chief  subject  on  which  it  touched,  wee  tte 
history  of  the  revival  of  the  polite  arts  hi  Italy,  led .  ^ 
effect  produced  by  their  union  with  each  other;  *''**f'| 
were  likewise  introdneed  to  the  situation  of  tbe  efssW 
herselfin  connection  with  the  tragic  drama.  '^^'^T 
was  more  crowded  and  brilliant  than  had  l*«  ""^ 
witnessed  on  the  frst  night  of  pefformanos,  and  tbe  ar 
plauae  loud  and  universaL  Yet, from  whateier  «•««»* 
appears  to  have  been  repeated. 

The  next  exeroise  of  his  poetical  poweia  weej** 
which,  though  seemingly  pteyfaU  reqniwd  for  ite  eoco^ 
ful  execution  no  ofdinary  portion  of  addre«  im 

However  Ktlk  diiqpaMd  to  qviHioo  hM  fWi^  «*  " 
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kis  frieikk  had  given  him  credit  for  eloee  obeervatioti  of 
taiaokkid,  or  tbet  innght  into  indiYidual  character  which 
tn&m  of  the  worU  think  excliuively  their  own.  Yet  a 
yrtity  ordinary  eiamtnalion  of  hit  writings  might  have 
cmmnoed  tliem,  that  no  one  coold  have  written  aa  he 
vrote,  without  enjo3ring  large  acquaintance  with  the 
wjm  of  lifo  and  with  human  nature.  As  a  set-off  to 
thM  indeed,  they  saw  his  peculiar  habits,  his  occasional 
simplicity,  bis  benevolence,  and  his  consideration,  not 
always  wise  or  welUtimed,  for  the  undeserving.  His 
wfclitiea,  in  consequence  of  this  good-nature,  became 
what  was  deemed  fair  game  for  professed  wits  and 
jeaters;  and  aa  he  had  hithwto  given  no  proof  of  dispo- 
sition to  satire,  it  was  thought  this  species  of  mirth  might 
be  indulged  with  impunity.  To  this  mistake  we  owe 
the  ofigtn  of  **  Retaliation  ;'*  one  of  those  felicitous  pro- 
ductions, which,  struck  off  amid  serious  anxieties  and  va- 
lioos  literary  bbours,  leaves  the  impression  of  a  mind 
unooeopied  and  at  ease.  It  arose  not  from  a  scene  at 
the  Literary  Glnb  in  Gerard  street,  as  sometimes  said, 
boi  from  a  more  miscellaneous  meeting,  consisting  of  a 
few  of  its  members  and  their  friends,  who  assembled  to 
dine  ml  the  St.  James's  Cofiee-hoose.  Thus,  Richard  and 
William  Burke,  Cumberland,  Ridge,  and  Hickney,  who 
have  a  place  in  the  poem,  were  never  members  of  the 
original  dub ;  nor  was  Dr.  Douglas,  till  after  the  death 
c»f  the  poet. 

Much  mirth  and  convivial  pleasantry  appears  to  have 
reaolted  from  their  meetings.  The  late  dir  George  Beau- 
moot  mentioned  that  whatever  was  the  dinner  hour, 
whether  in  a  private  or  public  party,  Goldsmilh  always 
came  late  and  generally  in  a  bustle.  A  peculiarity  like 
tlue»  which  is  always  noticed,  is  oiWn  disagreeable,  and 
certainly  never  to  be  classed  among  the  minor  virtues, 
drevr  attention  upon  him  at  table,  and  became  a  source 
of  benter  to  his  companions ;  this  led  to  further  obssrv- 
acson ;  his  person,  dialect  and  manners,  his  genius 
mingled  with  peculiarities,  his  negligaocea  and  blunders, 
often  ne  doubt  the  eflfocts  of  abstraction,  furnished  a 
theme  lor  jocular  notice,  too  tempting  to  be  lest  by  men 
drawn  togsiher  to  amuse  and  be  amused;  and  the  ve- 
mmrk  of  aone  one,  how  he  would  be  estimated  by  poste- 
rity, first  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  characterising  him  by 
cpitaphe 

It  deee  not  appear  that  many  were  written,  or  none 
thet  deserved  remembrance,  except  that  by  Garrick,  of 
which  the  foUowing  is  stated  by  Dr.  M'Donnell,  to  be  an 
copy. 


**  Here  lies  Poet  Groldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
M^ho  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talk'd  like  poor  Poll" 

Another  was  written  upon  him  by  Caleb  Whitefoord, 
Be  etnted  to  the  writer  by  the  relatives  of  that  gentleman, 
vrbo  is  also  said  to  have  exercised  his  pen  in  a  similar 
mnnner  upon  Cumberland.  The  former  forgave  the  of- 
fence with  his  usual  placability,  but  not  so  the  latter,  and 
thej  were  thenceforward  not  friends ;  both  these  were 
aooB  in  the  cabinet  of  Garrick,  though,  neither  being  pre- 
lervnd,  their  merit  was  probably  inconsiderable. 

Comberiand  and  Cradock  have  each  in  their  memoire 
ilnted,  thsy  were  present  on  the  occasion  that  gave  birth 
io  Retaliation.  There  is,  however,  no  identity  of  dr- 
sametances  in  their  respective  relatbns,  which,  from  the 
ninateoess  of  detail  given  by  Cumberland,  must  have 
wen  the  ease  had  both  been  present;  we  are  reduced, 
h^reibre,  to  the  necessity  of  believing  that  one  only,  or 
tiobehlj  neither,  were  there.  The  explanation  may  be 
hie.  Writing  from  memory  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
md  forty  yeara  respectively,  and  desirous  of  being  thought 
ireeent  at  an  interesting  scene  in  hterary  history,  they 
eem  to  have  described  what  they  heard  shortly  after  the 
>ocufTUPce,  with  what  they  aaw  on  another  occasion  at 
place^  and  to  have  confounded  the  drcum- 
in  their  reeoUeetion.  The  account  of  Cradock, 
_  more  general,  is  on  the  whole  more  probable. 

Otm^Mrland  is  too  commonly  inaccurate  to  be  safely 
oUsrwed ;  nor  are  his  anecdotes  told  quite  in  character. 
^hmn,  ioi  instance,  he  describes  himself  as  retiring  to  a 
ide  tehle  to  write  eooplets  on  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson 
m  enatching  them  from  his  hand  to  read  to  thecompany, 
re  may  £uriy  doubt  whether  this  occurred ;  of  all  men 
be  moralist  had  least  sympathy  with  practical  jokes,  of 
rbieh  this  most  be  oonddered  one  of  the  rudest;  neither 
roold  he  probably  read  aloud  what  was  thought  likely 
,  ^W9  pain  to  his  friend.  When  we  find  hkewiw,  thatSir 
0«hon  ••  SMBlianed  as  illominating  tho  epitaph,  written  by 


Dean  Barnard,  with  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  poet's  bust, 
**  inimitably  caricatured,"  we  may  be  certain  of  misstate- 
ment; for  this  was  wboUy  foreign  to  the  president's 
habits,  as  Northcote  observes,  and  assuredly  would  not 
have  been  done  to  one  whose  feelings  he  was  at  all  times 
solicttous  not  to  ofiend.  A  third  statement  of  his,  con- 
nected with  the  poem,  is  still  more  unsupported  by  feet 
** Goldsmith  sickened  and  died,  and  we  had  one  con- 
duding  meeting  at  my  bouse,  when  it  was  decided  to 
publish  his  Retaliation.''  Whatever  such  a  meeting,  if 
it  really  occurred,  might  dedde,  it  had  no  power  to  ac- 
celerate or  retard  a  production  which  had  then  found  its 
way  into  other  hands. 

By  comparing  minute  drcumstances,  it  would  appear 
that  the  afiiur  of  the  epitaphs  was  not  confined  to  one 
evening,  and  that  when  first  produced,  Goldsmith  was 
not  pressnt  As  he  was  known  to  be  sensitive,  though 
soon  disposed  to  forget  o£fence,  it  is  not  probable  he 
wouk)  sit  patiently  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  to 
a  party  some  of  whom  were  little  known  to  him,  or  that 
others  would  so  far  trespass  on  presumed  good  nature  as 
to  attempt  it  in  hb  presence,  though  what  was  said  or 
written  no  doubt  reached  him  soon  afterward.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  certain,  that «  Retaliation"  was 
not  read  to  the  dub  in  its  meeting.  Of  the  existence  of 
the  poem,  the  greater  part  of  the  membera  were  ignorant 
qiitil  its  appearance  from  the  press ;  by  whose  instru- 
mentality it  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  at  first  sop- 
posed  to  be  from  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bott.  Two 
or  three  othera  were  given  to  particular  friends  with 
strict  injunctions  to  secrecy,  until  the  plan  should  be  so 
far  completed  as  to  admit  of  being  brought  out  with  ef- 
fect, and  turn  the  laugh  not  of  the  uvem  party  merely, 
but  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  aggressors.  Mr.  Burke 
is  said  to  have  had  a  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  characten ; 
snd  Mra.  Cholmondeley  another  copy  more  complete. 
Its  date  likewise  has  been  doubted.  The  period,  how- 
ever, at  which  it  was  written  may  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  precision  by  the  line— 

«  Our  Dods  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  shall  lecture." 

The  allusion  applies  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  Shak- 
speare,  commenced  by  Kenrick,  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Devil  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  on  the  19th  January,  1774, 
and  continued  weekly  for  a  considerable  time.  We 
may  therefore  assign  the  month  of  February,  he-  bdng 
unwell  in  March,  as  the  date  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
compodtion ;  and  judging  from  its  nature,  we  may  be- 
lieve it  was  not  struck  off  at  a  heat.  To  plunge  into  re- 
cesses of  character  and  bring  up  to  the  surface  what  the 
owner  hiuMolf  is  scarcely  consdoos  of,  or  would  willingly 
conceal,  requtrea  time,  care,  and  repeated  touching  to  be 
aceorala.  Thus,  those  he  had  known  the  longest,  such 
as  Burke  and  Garrick,  are  finiahed  in  the  best  maimer; 
while  to  Dean  Barnard,  who  was  of  only  a  few  weeks' 
acquaintance  as  the  poem  intimatesf  he  has  been  unable 
to  assign  a  distinguishing  character. 

A  production  such  as  this  pteaents  no  ordinary  difil- 
eulties  to  the  writer,  as  he  requires  for  its  execution  great 
acuteness  and  much  good  nature,  keen  perception  of  the 
shades  of  character,  and  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart.  Indiscriminate  satire  is  of  no  very  difficult  ao* 
complishment.  Neither  is  much  skill  required  to  sketch 
our  friends  so  gently  or  generally  as  to  give  no  oflence. 
But  to  be  at  once  searching  and  accurate,  to  individualise 
the  man  from  his  spedes,  to  unveil  foibles  without  vio- 
lently shocking  self-love,  and  while  probing  them  to  in- 
flict no  pain;  to  be  frdthful  yet  friendly,  witty  and 
discreet;  to  exhibit  minute  delicacy  of  touch,  with  per- 
fect truth  in  the  painthag,  so  that  all  the  world  shall  see 
the  likeness,  without  the  original  having  cause  for  rea- 
sonable oflence  in  the  displsy  of  his  ImperfiBctions,  is  one 
of  those  happinesses  that  high  genius  alone  can  hope  to 
accompttsh,  and  this  Goldsmith  has  done.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  wholly  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  such  an  at- 
tempt until  we  oursdves  make  it.  The  aame  feHdtoos 
quahties,  exhibited  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  manner,  have 
given  Horace  a  reputation  that  no  time  is  likely  to  im- 
pair. 

Immediate  notice  was  drawn  to  the  characten  of 
Burke  and  Garrick,  as  those  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
the  most  pains,  and  directed  the  most  pointed  satire ;  for 
to  eaoh  was  given  that  specific  sppropriateness,  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  epitaph  whether  serious  or  jocular, 
by  which,  what  is  said  of  one  person  cannot  whdly  be 
applied  to  another.    Burke  had  incnned  his  playful  in- 


dignation by  poetising  some  tricks  and  relating  certain 
stories  to  his  annoyance;  he  was  likewise  a  whig,  of 
which  body  Goldsmith,  like  Johnson,  entertained  an  in- 
diffisrent  opinion ;  he  was  also  a  leader  of  the  oppodtion  ; 
and,  if  we  believe  Northcote,  had  one  day  at  Reynolds's 
spoken  so  freely  of  roydty  as  to  give  otSence  to  Gold- 
smith. From  this  cause  perhaps  we  have  much  of  hie 
public,  and  but  little  of  hie  private  character. 

Garrick  was  a  more  serious  offender.  Notwithstand^ 
ing  some  pecuniary  fevoura,  he  had  occadonally  touched' 
both  the  pride  and  interests  of  the  satirist ;  he  had  re> 
fused  his  plays ;  he  bad  shown  a  dispodtion  to  be  witty 
or  unduly  familiar  with  him  in  company,  yet  m  private 
sometimes  exhibited  an  air  of  reserve  or  superiority,  diffi- 
cult not  to  resent,  and  of  which  the  poet  complained  to 
Reynolds,  observing  on  one  occadon  that  he  would  not 
suffer  such  dra  of  importance  from  one  who  was  only  a 
**  poor  player."  An  allusion  to  this  conduct,  exprened 
in  mild  terms,  occura  in  the  lines — 

«  He  casts  off  bis  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knows,  when  he  likes,  he  can  whistle  them 
back." 

To  the  list  of  his  ofiences  was  now  to  be  added  the 
couplet  forming  the  epitaph,  and  whan  we  remember 
that  it  was  a  gratuitous  and  pointed  attack  upon  one  who 
gave  no  provocation,  it  will  be  admitted  that  «  Retalia- 
tion" exhibits  forbearance  and  good  humour. 

Two  epigrams  by  €rarrick  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  wh^ted  the  satire  of  Goldsmith ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  they  followed,  not  preceded,  that  poem,  as  the  first 
suffidently  indicates.*  The  other,  also  vnitten  subse- 
quently, and  not  made  public  till  1776,'beais  traces  of 
more  deliberation  and  labour,  and  aims  to  give  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poet  with  all  its  fdbles  and  contrarieties. 
So  far  it  follows  the  idea  of  his  own  ohsracter  in  the 
poem,  and  it  further  imitates  Goldsmith  in  being  pun- 
gent, without  displaying  ill  nature ;  it  is  however  much 
overcharged  for  a  correct  portrdt;  and  the  idea  is  not 
origind,  but  horrowed  from  Swift's  lines  on  Mrs.  Biddy 
Floyd,  where  Jove  and  Cupid  nnita  thdr  akill  to  form  a 
beauty. 

**  Here,  Hermes,  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow^ 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay« — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow : 
Right  and  wrong  shaU  be  jumbled — much  gold  and 

some  dross. 
Without  cause  be  he  pleaaed,  without  cause  be  he 

cross; 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  groat  love  of  troth,  yet  a  mind  turned  to  fictions ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which  warm'd  in  the 

baking, 
Tom'd  to  learning-  snd  gaming,  religion  and  raking* 
With  the  love  of  a  wendi,  let  his  writings  be  chaste ; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  hb  pen  with  fine 

taste; 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 
Set  fire  to  the  head,  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it. 
This  scholar,  rake.  Christian,  dope,  gamester,  and  poet. 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 
And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  bis  name ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shdl  ap- 
pear. 
You,  Uermet,  shall  fetch  him—to  make  us  sport  here." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  drawn  with  less  distinctness 
and  precision  than  a  little  more  labour  would  have  be- 
stowed, but,  like  the  poem  itself,  bis  character  was  left 
unfinished.  Whether  it  would  have  possessed  equal 
spirit  with  either  of  the  preceding  is  doubtful,  for  we 
can  rarely  touch,  even  with  the  gentlest  band,  the  foibles 
of  such  as  we  cordially  and  unreservedly  love ;  and  of 
an  whom  he  knew,  Reynolds  held  the  highest  place  in 
his  affection  and  esteem,  and  deserved  it  by  as  warm  a 
return  of  regard.  Among  several  erasures  in  the  manu- 
script sketch  devoted  to  him,  half  a  line,  containing  one 
of  the  handsomest  compliments  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
painter,  remained  undtered — 


•  On  Dr,  Crcldtmiih*9  Characterittic  Cookery, 

«  Are  these  the  choice  dishes  the  doctor  has  sent  us  1 
Is  this  the  great  poet  whose  works  so  content  us  1 
This  Goldsmith's  fine  feast,  who  has  written  fine  books  1 
Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  cookt  /" 


9i^ 


HjLiQE'S  UFE  OP  GC«LD6MiTH, 


^  By  flottei^  UMpeiled- 


Ithas  been  asked  why  a  musOy  so  delicate  and  arcu 
tate,  which,  in  painting  even  defe  ts,  eibibited  the  ten- 
Ferness  of  a  friend,  did  not  ventare  to  portray  Johnson. 
One  reason  probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  anfinished 
state  of  the  poem.  He  formed  an  admirable  subject, 
great,  varied,  and  peculiar,  marked  by  strong  lines,  and, 
tboagh  of  rough  conduct  and  a  slinging  tongue,  yet, 
with  so  many  redeeming  qualities  of  m'md  and  heart, 
that  a  finished  picture  might  serve  to  stamp  the  poetical 
character  of  any  writer ;  and,  from  long  and  intimate 
Jcnowledge  of  him,  none,  we  are  assured,  could  have 
tione  it  with  such  truth  and  good  nature  as  the  Irish 
poet  An  attempt  to  supply  the  omission  came  from  an 
anonymous  pen  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
poem;  bot  between  the  dauber  and  the  accomplished 
artist,  the  distance  is  indeed  vast* 

The  following  advertisement,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  pablisher,  introduced  Retaliation  to  the  public — 

« Sir, — ^In  some  part  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  works,  he 
confesses  himself  so  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  hun- 
gry compilers,  that  he  contents  himself  with  the  demand 
of  the  fiU  man,  who,  when  at  sea,  and  the  crew  in  great 
want  of  provisions,  was  pitched  on  by  the  sailors  as  the 
properest  aalject  to  supply  their  wants;  he  fooaA  the 
neoassity  of  aoqoiescence,  «t  the  same  time  making  the 
most  reasonable  deaaod  for  the  first  cat  off  himself  for 


^U  the  doctor,  in  his  llie-tine,  was  feroed  by  these 
anthropophagi  to  each  capitulations,  what  respect  can 
we  now  expect  from  themi  Will  they  dine  on  his 
memory  1  To  rescoe  htm  from  this  insult,  I  send  you 
•a  authentic  copy  of  the  last  poetic  prodoction  of  this 
great  and  good  man ;  of  which  I  recommend  an  early 
pabliealtoii,  to  prevent  spurious  editions  being  nshered 
into  the  world. 

"I>octor  Gokbmith  belonged  to  a  club  of  beaux 
eapctts,  where  wit  sparkled  sometimee  at  the  expense  of 
good  nature.  It  was  proposed  to  write  epitaphs  on  the 
doctor ;  hb  conntty,  dialect,  and  person,  furnished  sub- 
jects of  witticism.  The  doctor  was  caHed  on  for  RetaHa* 
tion,  and  at  their  next  meeting  produced  the  following 
poem,  which  I  think  adds  one  leaf  to  his  immortal 
wreath." 

The  first  edition,  as  may  be  supposed  from  a^cting 
sd  many  distinguished  persons,  sold  rapidly, — the  pub- 
lisher said  in  a  few  hours.  A  second  and  third  impres- 
sion were  called  for ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  a 
fourth,  which  came  recommended  by  an  additional  epi- 
taph on  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord,  a  facetious  writer  for  the 
newspapers,  whose  cross-readings,  under  the  signature  of 
Papyrius  Cursor,  made  him  known  among  the  wits  of 
the  day.  Its  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  on  account 
of  appearing  so  late,  and  so  many  as  twenty-eight  lines 
being  devoted  to  one  whose  merits  were  not  so  high  as 
many  others  despatched  in  half  that  space ;  nor  was  the 

*  **  Here  rests  our  great  doctor,  who  held  it  high  treason 
With  wine,  punch,  or  ale,  to  encumber  his  reason  ; 
Yet  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  rest  of  the  hive. 
While  erect  in  his  chair,  h6  's  thus  buried  alive ; 
Unwieldy  with  knowledge,  and  buckram'd  in  pride. 
No  mirth  could  unbend  him,  no  trifler  abide ; 
His  sense,  when  he  deign*d  some  deep  thonght  to 

unfold. 
Spoke  by  starts  or  set  phrase,  like  the  oracles  old ; 
And  his  wit  (as  the  sun  when  the  rack  rides  on  high. 
With  sudden  effulgence  beams  full  from  the  sky. 
Then  pops  in  his  head,  and  puts  wheat-ears  in  terror,) 
Flashed  abroad  for  a  moment,  then  left  us  in  error ; 
Unless  some  new  sophistry  happen  to  strike. 
Or  poor  Scotland  come  in  from  some  quarter  oblique ; 
Then  he  flash'd  like  a  fury,  flay'd  alive,  tore  to  pieces, 
With  hail,  wind,  thunder,  lightning,  the  storm  still 

increases. 
All  to  ruin  a  land  not  worth  conquest  or  keeping, 
Or  slay  some  poor  insect  'twixt  waking  and  sleeping. 
Thus  I  strike  at  his  fuae  with  which  mine  will  not 

vie, 
As  men  batter  a  fort  who  can't  build  a  pig-sty  ; 
Let  his  friends  all  attend  to  the  worst  I  can  say, 
They  must  join  in  the  cavil  and  call  it  fair  play ; 
For  none  get  their  share  from  this  miserly  elf. 
Of  what  all  seem'd  to  value  moat  highly — himielt'* 


manuscript  copy,  furnished  to  the  printer  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  alleged  author. 

Whitefoord  has  therefore  been  suspected  by  aui'viving 
acqjuaintance,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  of  being  him- 
self the  writer;  if  such  be  really  the  cMe»  the  imitation 
at  least  is  good»  for  it  contains  a  few  sentiments  known 
to  be  those  of  the  poet,  and  while  it  gives  due  praise  to 
the  individual,  alludes  to  his  connection  with  the  daily 
press  in  a  manner  which  he  himself  would  probably  not 
have  done.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  Goldsmith,  who 
thought  fieivourably  of  his  humour  and  facetious  quali- 
ties, may  have  written  them  on  another  occasion,  or 
without  meaning  they  should  find  place  in  the  poem. 
They  were  appended  to  the  edition  in  question  by  the 
following  introductory  notice,  which  on  the  £ice  of  it 
contains,  beyond  doubt,  an  untruth  in  the  answer  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  reputed  writer,  who  was  then  on 
his  death-bed : — 

«  After  the  fourth  edition  of  this  poem  was  printed, 
the  publisher  received  an  epitaph  on  Mr,  Whitefoord, 
from  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith,  enclosed  in  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

«  *  I  have  in  my  possession  a  sheet  of  paper,  contain- 
ing near  forty  lines  in  the  doctor's  own  handwriting ; 
there  are  many  scattered  broken  verses  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Counsellor  Ridge,  Mr.  Beanderk,  and  Mr. 
Whitefoord.  The  epitaph  on  the  last-mentioned  gentle- 
man is  the  only  one  that  is  finished,  and  therefore  I  have 
copied  it,  that  you  may  add  it  to  the  next^  edition.  It  is 
a  striking  proof  of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  good  nature.  I 
saw  this  sheet  of  paper  in  the  doctor's  room  five  or  six 
dajs  before  he  died ;  and  as  I  had  got  all  the  other  epi- 
taphs, I  asked  him  if  I  might  take  iL  In  truth  you  may, 
fny  boy,  (replied  he,)  for  it  viU  be  of  no  lue  to  me  where 
I  am  going,* " 

Early  in  February,  1774,  was  ^ai  announced  for 
publication  in  the  following  month,  <*The  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature."  The  bookseller 
(Griflin)  with  whom  the  agreement  for  that  work  had 
been  made,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  sold  his 
share  so  for  back  as  June,  1772,  vrished  now  to  become 
again  a  proprietor,  and  with  this  object  the  following 
letter  of  Goldsmith  was  written  to  the  purchaser.  It  is 
without  date,  but  endorsed  February  20th,  1774 ;  and 
from  this  we  learn  that  he  h^  thoughts  of  extending 
the  plan  beyond  the  original  limits : — 

«  To  Mr,  J^ourse, 

<*  Sir, — As  the  work  for  which  we  engaged  is  now 
near  coming  out,  and  for  the  over  payment  of  which  I 
return  you  my  thanks,  I  would  consider  myself  still 
more  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  let  my  fiiend  Griffin 
have  a  part  of  iL  He  is  ready  to  pay  you  foi  any  part 
you  will  think  proper  to  give  him,  and  as  I  have  thoughts 
of  extending  the  work  into  the  vegetable  and  footil 
kingdoms*  you  shall  share  with  him  in  any  such  engage- 
ment as  may  happen  to  ensue. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant^ 

«0UY«»   GOLSSXITH." 

It  did  not  appear  till  about  the  last  day  of  June,  when 
death  had  removed  him  from  the  scene  of  his  labours ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  its  mistakes  and  misconceptions,  its 
errors  of  fact  and  theory,  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
subject  with  which,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  was 
commenced,  the  anxieties  and  disadvantages  under  which, 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  it  was  carried  on,  must  be 
regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  effort  of  genius  and  hibour. 
The  term  genius,  opplied  to  such  an  undertaking  in  the 
hands  of  most  other  men,  would  seem,  and  no  doubt 
would  be,  scarcely  warranted;  but  with  Goldsmith  it 
was  otherwise ;  his  charm  lies  in  his  taste  in  selection, 
his  vivacity  in  conception,  and  his  elegance  in  describing. 
JWA»7  guod  tetigit  non  omaviti  he  literally  fulfilled 
Johnson's  anticipation,  that  **  he  would  make  it  as  en- 
tertaining as  a  Persian  tale." 

His  avowed  object  was  a  popular,  not  learned,  work 
on  the  subject ;  a  design  to  treat  of  the  races,  habitudes, 
the  instincts  and  peculiarities  of  animals  in  their  wild 
or  social  state ;  not  a  formal  or  scientific  work  for  the 
instruction  of  the  professed  naturalist.  He  is,  therefore, 
often  inconsiderately  censured  for  not  being  what  he  had 
no  intention,  and  probably  had  not  the  requisite  ^ow- 
ledge  to  be ;  his  book  was  not  meant  as  a  system,  but 
one  of  general  ond  amusing  information.  A  better 
grounded  objection  is  the  existttboe  of  several  enron  in 


point  of  bitA  oonnected  with  animals  which  wtn  within 
the  reach  of  observation  and  eoquirjf ;  tootker  is  tlie 
admission  of  a  few  Csbulous  stories  of  their  tx\n\mm 
and  their  pecolioritiaa,  taken  from  aadeBt  writsn.  U 
the  former,  the  apology  of  Dr.  Jobnsan  aM^  bt  tilid, 
that  the  subject  being  of  an  extensive  kind,  he  coqU  bk 
be  expected  to  make  experiments  on  all  fiicti  of  i 
doubtful  nature,  and  therefore  might  aliowablj  copy  wa^ 
authorities  as  were  generally  received ;  tnd  the  luw 
apology  may  serve  for  the  latter,  that,  wiihoot  believiog 
such  storiea  himself,  he  introdocad  only  what  othen  htA 
stated,  trusting  to  the  good  sense  and  geoaral  knowlciigi 
of  the  reader  to  discriounate  truth  f^  iaiprobtbili^, 
where  reasonable  doubts  could  be  enteitained. 

The  neceasary  information  for  the  work  wts  not  pro- 
cured without  much  reaearch ;  greater  perhaps  thon  hi 
received  credit  for,  or  than  would  have  been  reqoiaUefiir 
a  professed  naturalist,  although,  as  we  hive  seca  by  ha 
previous  oonnnection  with  books  on  natural  bistvy, 
better  prepared  for  the  subject  than  many  penoos  btiietei 
Thus  Aristotle,  Diodoras  Siculus,  and  Pliny ;  AU». 
vandus  and  Reaumur,  Briason  and  Buflbo;  Linosa, 
Willughby,  and  Ray  ;  and  many  travelleis  aud  ^^n, 
such  as  Dampier,  UUoo,  and  many  others,  art  iic^ 
quoted ;  in  addition  to  matter  gleaned  from  a  varirty  of 
other  sources,  showing  much  and  miscellaneons  iei% 
which  of  itself  formed  no  inconsiderable  psit  of  hs 
labour.  Its  great  charm  is  its  style;  eombiaiiig  thtt 
ease,  freshness,  and  &eed<Hn,. which  throw  an  ineuitt 
attraction  over  his  pages,  and  render  every  render  of  tad 
an  admirer :  while,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  yetre,  m- 
withstanding  the  progrese  of  knowledge  and  tbe  m- 
seqnent  correction  of  many  mistakes,  no  book  he 
superseded  it  with  the  general  reader.  It  bat  pitwi 
upon  a  large  scale,  though  leos  exact  and  ]iiiaoter"'»( 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome  has  been  opot  t 
smaller ;  familiar  and  agreeable,  coamiunicating  ottiuil 
knowledge  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  attractiof  raada 
who  would  have  been  repelled  from  the  study  of  am 
elaborate  works. 

An  assertion  of  Cumberiond  rdativis  tothitwoikii 
as  questionable  as  too  many  of  his  alleged  iacti  itpd- 
ing  the  Irish  poet^ — <*  Distress,"  he  says,  •'drove  GoU- 
smith  upon  undertakings  neither  congenisl  wilb  te 
studies  nor  worthy  of  hk  talents.  I  reoMBber  hia 
when  in  his  chamber  in  the  Temple,  he  shewed  oi  the 
beginning  of  his  Aaimated  Mature  t  |it  was  a  ngk  neb 
as  genius  draws  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  fiwitt 
bent  to  drudge  for  bread."  The  acquaiotance  betweeo 
Goldsmith  and  Cumberland  was  slight,  and  never  mcbcd 
any  thing  like  intimacy ;  on  the  contrary,  notwitbaiBd' 
ing  the  compliment  in  Retoliotioii,  they  did  not  lifctock 
other.  That  Cumberland  may  have  called  ia  the  ?«• 
pie  is  possible,  but  by  his  own  conlessisn  he  kna 
nothing  of  him  personally  till  the  ktter  part  of  1771, 
and  the  first  volume  of  .Animated  Natufe  wai  vfiiis 
three  years  before,  and  had  been  long  oontif^ed  (tthe 
hands  of  the  publisher.  Nettber,  had  he  svso  abowik 
as  alleged,  would  it  have  been  done  with  the  dnnitK 
accompaniment  of  a  aigh,  ia[i}ilying  ditlike  or  oootuft 
for  his  labour,  when  it  wae  unquestionable  that  ht  plan' 
a  high  value  on  the  first  volume,  and  was  ote  not  »• 
willing  to  have  it  believed  that  the  whole  was  tfuilf 
worthy  of  fovour. 

About  the  seme  time,  also,  a  new  edition  of  ^^ 
quiry  into  Polite  Learning  b^ng  proposed  by  tfaeoiifiial 
publisher,  neariy  a  fourth  pert  of  the  first  wsi  thiovi 
out  in  the  revision.  Among  the  omissions  are  the  wbnk 
of  the  fourth  and  seventh  chapters,  the  latter  cootaiitff 
general  remarks  upon  the  polito  leerBing  of  Eogiiojl*^ 
France,  the  translation  from  Mecrofaiua,  now  indudn* 
his  poetical  works,  and  the  obvioM  persoesl  aiha» 
when  stating  the  difiereni  aspect  whichcoentiiaiaetf' 
to  one  who  is  whtried  through  Earope  in  a  po*'*^'^ 
and  he  who  walks  the  grand  toer  on  fisot.  S»i^ 
experluo  loquor.  No  additioas  we  introdoesd,txeipVf 
&  few  sentences  to  connect  paasogifs  wbeie  othen  hi« 
been  expunged.  For  thb  laboor  the  sum  noei*^^ 
as  wUI  be  seen,  smalL  It  was  pnUtshed  sAerhitdeiifei 
July  38, 1774. 

(No  dale,  hot  ewiy  1*1'**;^ 
<«  Received  from  Mn  James  Dedal^,  for  vaV^ 
the  second  edition  of  my  Polite  Learodng*  ^  P"*!? 
my  name  to  the  same,  the  ram  of  five  goiocsa,  «>  «** 
nmnyhana.  Oum  QMiaain*' 
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Aaother  of  bu  taboori  now,  and  noticed  in  a  former 
ptge,  was  a  translation  of  tScarroa'a  comic  romanoe,  said 
4>y  the  publisher  (GMfin)  to  have  been  compleled,  ex- 
cepting a  few  sheets,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  though 
not  published  till  1776.  Some  corroboration  of  his 
JuTfl^  been  engaged  apon  it  at  this  period,  may  be  found 
perhaps  in  the  first  line  of  Retaliation  :^— 

**  Of  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  invited, 
Bach  goest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united.** 

For  nothing  was  more  probable  than  the  naBM  of  a 
writer  celebrated  for  wit  and  humour,  and  whom  he  was 
then  translating,  should  be  recalled  in  a  sportive  elTHsion 
of  his  own ;  and  to  this  possibly  we  owe  the  whole  io- 
trodaotocy  part  of  that  poem.  The  version  oflers  no 
particular  evidence  of  his  manner,  nor  does  perhaps  a 
cloee  rendering  permit  it ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  no  doubt  Dr.  Griffiths  himself,  when  noticing 
the  work  in  question,  thus  intimates  a  knowledge  of  his 
previous  translationa,  though  the  opinion  advanced  of 
tJ^eir  merit  is  by  no  means  corroborated  by  what  we 
knew  to  have  been  done  by  liim  in  **  Memoirs  of  a  Pro- 
tesUot  z"^  We  have  seen  translations  by  Goldsmith 
in  no  respect  superior  to  the  present  performance.  The 
truth  it,  the  doctor  was  not  excellent  in  this  branch  of 
authorship.  The  new  version  of  Searron  is,  however, 
greatly  prelerable  to  the  old  one  by  Savage  and  Brown." 
At  this  moment,  if  we  are  to  believe  Beauderk,  who, 
however,  writes  in  a  strain  between  jest  and  earnest,  not 
always  to  be  taken  literally,  he  had  shaken  off  his  de- 
pression of  spirits,  or  was  attemptlag  to  do  so  by  the 
coBDmon  means,  gaiety,  which  he  praises  in  some  of  his 
essays,  and  no  doubt  often  practised,  as  the  best  mode  of 
cUssipating  care.  **  Our  dub,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Charle- 
BMMit,  February  12,  1774,  **  has  dwindled  away  to  no- 
thing. Nobody  attends  but  Mr.  Chambers,  and  he  is 
going  to  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Joehua  and  Goldsmith 
have  got  into  such  a  round  of  pleasuree  that  they  have 
BO  time." 

One  of  the  modes  he  adopted  for  returning  such  dvili^ 
tiea  as  were  shewn  him  by  his  acquaintance^  wb,  as  the 
writer  is  informed  by  an  intimate  surviving  friend,  by  a 
supper  given  at  his  chambem,  where  a  curious  inter. 
mixture  of  characters,  and  frequently  an  exptosive  en- 
teruinment,  were  to  be  found.  These  parties,  in  allusion 
to  the  large  and  foshionab&e  assemblages  at  the  wdl 
kaowD  rooms  kepi  by  Mrs.  Comelys,  in  Sobo  square,  he 
jocularly  called  his  "  Little  Comelys/* 

Occasionally  this  was  changed  for  a  dinner,  where  the 
gaerts  were  more  sdeet.  At  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last 
of  these*  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua,  and  sevoral  other 
litoTary  men,  among  whom  was  Dr.  KSppis,  who  related 
the  story,  were  present.  The  first  course  was  profuse, 
more  than  sufBdeat  for  every  purpoee  of  hospitality ; 
but  a  secood  coming  on  equally  liberal,  Johnson  and 
RfljQolds,  who  suspected  hisembariasMnents,  and  wished 
tacitly  to  reprehend  his  extravagance,  came  to  an  under- 
ataadtng  not  to  partake  of  it ;  the  motive  being  instantly 
eooaprabcoded  by  ail  present,  the  refusal  became  general^ 
and  it  was  removed  from  the  table  untouched,  much  to 
bis  mortifieation. 

His  establishment  otherwise  was  not  at  this  time  ex- 
penaive.  He  retained  the  apartment  at  Hyde  when  de- 
niroua  of  a  rural  scene  or  of  being  wholly  uninterrupted  ; 
be  had  the  occasional  services  only  of  a  man-servant 
(John  Eyies)  when  in  town ;  while  his  chambers  and 
their  contents  were  wholly  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
elderl  J  female,  named  Qingfbtf  wifo  of  the  head  porter  of 
tbe  Middle  Tempto. 

He  had  for  sema  time  serioudy  contemplated  quitting 
the  diatractions  and  expenses  of  a  town  life  in  order  to 
&x  hia  reddenee  wholly  in  the  country ;  and,  to  such  as 
were  much  in  his  confidence,  took  pleasure  in  stoting 
hie  achemes  on  this  subject,  one  of  whidi  was  never  to 
epeod  more  than  two  months  of  the  year  in  London. 
IVith  this  view  it  is  said  he  sold  his  right  in  the  Temple 
ebambera  about  three  weeks  previous  to  his  death ;  but 
whether  he  pomessed  snfiident  firmness  to  persevere  in 
the  resolution  of  retiiement,  may  be  doubted.  Of  the 
cfaamie  of  the  country  he  had  indeed  a  lively  sense ;  but 
Xtondon  or  its  vicinity  is  so  peculiarly  the  sphere  of  a 
literaxy  man,  dther  for  its  sodety,  its  amusements,  its 
imHyroiationt  or  advantages  of  rdbrenee,  and  more  par- 
taguierly  when  he  is  destitute  of  the  tier  of  family,  of 
vwte^hrea^  or  of  a  native  plaoe  to  retira  to^  (for  he  had  no 
thWgh*^  of  going  to  Ireland,)  that  a  diicooiMctaea  with 


it,  or  even  abeence  for  any  length  of  time  by  one  livinf^ 
exduMvdy  by  his  literary  labours,  b  nearly  impossible. 
Few  pursuits  require  more  relaxation  than  literature. 
Solitude  is  necessary  to  an  authd',  for  in  solitude  must 
his  chief  labours  be  performed ;  but,  Che  task  completed, 
fow  delight  more  in  the  enjoyment  which  release  from 
labour  brings  with  it ;  and  none  were  more  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  such  moments  than  Goldsmith. 

Whatever  were  his  determinationB,  no  opportunity 
was  permitted  of  carrying  them  into  efiect,  for  Hfo  and 
dl  its  anxieties  were  soon  to  come  to  a  cloee. 

Having  retired  to  Hyde  in  the  month  of  Match,  the 
recurrence  of  a  painful  disease,  to  which  he  was  sol^ect, 
(dysuria,)  brought  on  by  close  sppKcation  to  hb  desk, 
sdded  to  a  feeling  of  general  indisposition,  took  him  back 
to  London.  The  local  complaint  subsided,  but  left  be- 
hind  the  seeds  of  a  nervous  fever,  aggravated  no  doubt 
by  uneadness  of  mind.  To  relieve  some  of  the  symp- 
toms, he  had  recourse  to  an  emetic  on  the  25th  March, 
after  the  operation  of  which  he  retired  to  bed  in  the 
afternoon,  but  becoming  worse,  sent  for  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Hawes,  his  spothecary,  in  defiance  of  whom  he 
persbted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders,  a  valuable,  and 
one  of  hb  favourite  remedies,  but  inapplicable  under  the 
drcumstanecs  of  the  compldnt ;  and  the  result  proved 
as  melancholy  as  it  was  generally  bmented.  Public 
notice  being  drawn  to  the  event,  Mr.  Hawes,  an  intdli* 
gent  and  benevdent  man,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Humane  Society,  in  which  undertaking  be  bad  en- 
gaged the  active  humanity  of  Goldsmith,*  published  a 
pamphlet,  dedicated  to  Burke  and  Reynolds,  as  prindpal 
friends  of  the  deoessed,  stating  the  particulan  of  his 
attendance  upon  him.  To  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
remarks  made  in  it  upon  the  remedy  bdng  thought  de- 
trimental to  its  popularity,  Mr.  Newbery,  the  proprietor, 
replied  in  the  newspapers,  and  adduced  declarations  of 
thb  nurse  and  servants,  conveying  the  opinion  of  Gold- 
smith himself  (for  which,  however,  there  teems  no 
foundation),  that  the  genuine  fever  powder  had  not  been 
sent  him.  From  these,  and  from  some  private  sources, 
a  fuU  account  of  hb  illness  is  derived. 

«  On  Friday  the  26th  March,"  says  Mr.  Hawes,  <«  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith  sent  for 
me  to  hb  chambers.  He  compldned  of  a  vident  pain 
extending  all  over  the  fore  part  of  his  head  ;  hb  tongue 
was  moist;  he  had  no  cold  shivering  or  pain' in  any 
other  part,  and  his  pulse  beat  about  ninety  strokes  in  a 
minute.  He  then  told  me  he  had  taken  two  ounces  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  as  a  vomit,  and  that  it  was  hb  inten- 
tion to  take  Dr.  James's  fever  powders.  I  replied  that  in 
my  opinion  tbb  was  a  medicine  very  improper  at  that 
time,  and  begged  he  would  not  think  of  it :  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  every  argument  used  seemed  only  to 
render  him  more  determined  in  his  own  opinion — which 
gave  me  much  concern,  as  I  could  not  avoid  thinking 
that  the  man  whom  I  had  dl  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
esteem,  was  about  to  take  a  step  which  might  prove  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  him. 

**  I  thereforo  endeavoured  to  reason  medically  vrith 
him,  and  observed  that  his  complaint  appeared  to  be  moro 
a  nervous  affection  than  a  febrile  disease.  He  said, '  be 
thought  so  too.'  I  replied,  <  Then,  sir,  as  you  have  al- 
ready taken  a  vomit,  which  has  operated  very  well,  I 
would  advise  you  to  take  a  gentle  opiate,  which  may  be 
a  means  of  quieting  the  stomach — as,  after  the  operation 
of  an  emetic,  it  generdly  produces,  for  a  few  hours,  re- 
freshing deep— after  which,  in  all  probability,  the  com- 
pldnt of  the  bead  will  gradually  go  00",  as  repeated 
experience  has  confirmed.'  To  thb  be  answered,  *  I  like 
your  mode  of  reasoning  wdl  f  and  for  a  short  time  he 
appeared  to  be  convinceid,  but  soon  afterwards  insbted 
upon  taking  the  powders." 

Protesting  agdnst  being  considered  responsible  for  Uie 
consequences,  the  friendly  apothecary  took  hb  leave,  and 

*  This  he  states  in  the  postscript  to  his  pamphlet,  on 
the  illness  of  hb  patient — «  As  my  late  respected  and 
ingenioos  friend,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  was  pleased  to  honour 
Dr.  Cogan  and  myself  with  his  patronage  and  asdstance 
in  the  undertaking  ot  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently 
dead  by  drowning  and  other  accidents,  now  on  the  point 
of  being  established  in  thb  kingdom,  I  think  I  cannot 
show  a  greater  proof  of  my  esteem  for  the  deceased  than 
by  applying  the  profits  of  this  publication  (if  any  should 
arise)  to  an  institution,  the  dedgn  of  which  was  fo- 
vomd  with  his  approbation/' 


salt  the  medicine.  He  bad  however  gained  permiMon 
for  a  vidt  from  Dr.  Fordyce,  whom  the  patient  bud  con« 
suited  on  previous  occadons,  and  who,  having  returned 
fVom  the  club  in  Gerrard  stroet,  where  the  poet  said  hA 
meant  to  have  been  himself  had  he  been  wdl  (for  it  met 
now  on  Fridays),  saw  him  in  ihe  course  of  the  evening. 
The  powder  had  been  taken  in  the  mean  time,  and  ho 
continued  it,  notwithstanding  the  persuadons  of  the  phy- 
sidan.  Next  day,  finding  its  efiects  different  from  those 
experienced  on  former  occasions,  he  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  a  spurious  medidne  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  true,  and  exclaimed  more  than  once  to 
hb  servsnts,  with  hasty  petulpnce,  "  D — n  that  Hawes ! 
I  ordered  him  to  send  me  James's  powder,  and  he  has 
sent  me  some  other."  A  supply  was  in  consequence 
sent  for  from  Newbery's  shop,  and  Its  administration  en- 
trusted by  him  to  the  servants  in  sttendance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Mr.  Hawes  called,  but 
on  being  told  bis  patient  was  dozing,  did  not  see  him. 
In  the  evening  he  found  him  low,  his  pulse  small  and 
quick,  and  with  great  prostration  of  strength  from  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  induced  by 
the  erroneous- treatment  to  which  he  had  subfected  him- 
self: he  had  now  also,  it  appeared,  lost  confidence  in 
the  remedy,  by  admitting  to  hb  adviser  that  **  he  wbhed 
he  had  taken  bb  friendly  advice  last  night."  Dr.  Fordyce 
abo  saw  the  critical  situation  of  hb  patient,  and  feeling, 
like  Hawes,  considerable  anxbty  for  the  safety  of  one 
whoee  celebrity  in  public  life,  and  many  good  qualities 
in  private,  made  him  an  object  of  interest,  dedred  the 
latter  to  see  him  early  the  following  day,  and  persuade 
him,  if  not  better,  to  see  Dr.  Torton,  whom  he  likewise 
knew  and  esteemed,  in  consultation. 

At  eight  o'dock  on  Sunday  morning,  he  was  accord- 
ingly visited  again.  He  had  passed  a  bad  night.  The 
vomiting  and  dbrrhcea  continued  ;  and  appearing  much 
exhausted,  Mr.  Hawes  proposed  at  once  to  call  in  Dr. 
Turton^— a  proposition  immediately  assented  to  by  the 
patient,  who  now  seemed  consdous  of  his  danger.  From 
this  time  the  phyddans  met  twice  daily,  in  consultation. 
So  strong,  however,  was  his  impressdon  of  having  ori- 
ginally taken  spurious  fever  powder,  slthoogh  what  was 
procured  afterwards  produced  dmilar  effects,  that  he  took 
a  dblike  to  hb  apothecary.  He  told  his  servants,  as 
they  stated  to  Mr.  Newbery,  to  look  for  his  bill,  which 
amounted  to  ten  pounds,  and  pay  him  off.  He  likewise 
actudly  sent  for  another  practitioner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  however  declined  at  first  to  interfere  where 
there  was  already  ample  attendance,  or  judg^ing  it  only 
one  of  those  hasty  petulancies,  increased  by  the  disease, 
to  which  he  was  subject,  and  of  which  be  was  the  first 
to  confess  the  impropriety.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hawes 
seems  to  have  been  unobjectionable.  No  time  was  lost 
in  calling  in  Dr.  Fordyce,  when  further  advice  became 
necessary ;  and,  had  bis  published  statement  varied  from 
truth,  the  evidence  of  both  physidans  was  at  hand  to 
point  out  the  inaccuracy. 

During  the  following  week,  the  symptoms  fluctuated ; 
though  never  free  from  danger,  so  little  apparently  active 
disease  was  present,  that  Doctor  Turton  said  to  him,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  related,  "  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder 
than  it  should  be,  from  the  state  of  fever  which  you 
have— b  your  mind  at  ease?"  Goldsmith  answered, 
**  It  is  not."  The  functions  of  the  mind,  however,  were 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  clouded  by  the  disease,  and  arose 
less  from  the  degree  of  fever  than  from  want  of  sleep. 
He  discoursed  occadonally  with  great  calmness — ^was 
sometimes  cheerful — ^but  being  unable  to  take  noorbh- 
ment,  hb  strength  gave  way.  Recovery,  therefore, 
dthougfa  doubtful,  was  not,  even  to  the  last,  at  all  im- 
probable ;  nor  was  the  fotal  event  in  the  least  anticipated 
at  the  moment  it  occurred. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  the  3d  of  April, 
he  was  in  a  sound  and  serene  deep — perfectly  sensible, 
previous- to  falling  ofi^— hb  respiration  easy,  the  skin 
moist  and  warm,  and  the  symptoms  altogether  of  a  fa- 
vourable description.  A  little  before  four  o'dock,  the 
gentleman  in  attendance,  Mr.  Hawes  not  being  then  em- 
ployed, was  summoned,  in  consequence  of  an  unfavour- 
able change.  He  found  him  in  strong  convuldons, 
which,  continuing  without  intermission,  he  expired 
about  hdf  past  four  on  Monday  morning,  the  4th  April, 
1774. 

Thus  terminated  the  life  of  an  admirable  writer  and 
estiraable  man,  at  the  eariy  age  of  forty>five,  when  hb 
powers  were  in  full  vigour,  and  much  was  to  be  expected 
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fiwrn  Umr  exMliaii.  Tha  shock  to  his  friends  ^ppesn 
to  have  been  gre»t,  from  the  anezpectod  loss  of  one 
whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all  his  foibles  and  singu- 
larities, they  had  learned  to  value.  Burke,  on  hearing 
«f  it,  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  North- 
cote  informed  the  writer,  relinquished  painting  for  the 
day— an  unusual  forbearance,  it  was  considered,  of  one 
who,  under  all  common  circumstances,  rarely  permitted 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  exercise  of  his  art  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  liule  prone  to  exhibit  strong  emotions 
of  grief,  seems  to  have  felt  sincerely  on  this  occasion,  for, 
three  months  afterwards,  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell : 

•«  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith,  there  is  little  to  be  told, 
more  than  the  papers  have  made  public.  He  died  of  a 
fever — I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasineiis  of  mind. 
His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were 
exhausted*  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion,  that  he  owed  not 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted 
before r*  And  again:  <« Chambers,  you  find,  is  gone 
far,  and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gone  much  further.  He 
died 'of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of 
distress." 

Sir  Joshua  undertook  to  superintend  his  afiairs,  until 
the  arrival,  from  Ireland,  of  such  of  his  relatives  as  should 
be  authorised  to  arrange  them.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Hawes  was  entrusted  with  the  active  duties  of  manage- 
ment— who  soon  discovered,  by  the  amount  of  debts, 
that  no  advantage  was  likely  to  accrue  to  his  family  from 
the  little  personal  propeity  that  remained.  In  allusion 
to  his  pecuniary  involvements,  yet  in  a  tone  of  tender- 
ness. Dr.  Johnson  writes,  at  this  time :  **  Ho  had  raised 
money  and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition 
and  folly  of  expense.  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remem- 
bered.   He  was  a  very  great  man.'** 

As  a  means  of  showing  their  respect,  his  friends  at 
first  contemplated  a  public  funeral — the  pall  to  be  borue 
by  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Louth,  Hon.  Mr.  Beauderk, 
Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  (Warrick.  Fur- 
ther consideration  altered  this  design,  to  a  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey — Sir 
Joshua,  as  was  immediately  announced,  to  draw  the  de- 
sign— Mr.  Wilton  to  execute  it— and  Dr.  Johnson  to 
write  the  epitaph. 

A  private  interment  was  therefore  adopted,  as  most 
advisable  under  the  circumstances.  His  remains  were 
committed  to  the  Temple  burying-ground,  in  a  spot 
which,  after  being  long  forgotten,  has  been  recently  as- 
certained by  the  enquiries  of  Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Templ^'— 
at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  April  9th,  attended, 
as  mourners,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  nephew  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Cashel,  in  Ire- 
land, Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Day,  the  present  Judge 
Day,  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  Mr.  Etherington,  and  Mr.  Hawes. 
After  the  coffin  had  been  screwed  down,  it  was  opened, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  lady,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
an  admirer  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  with  a  lock  of  his 
hair.  His  papers  fell  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bott, 
his  principal  creditor. 

Tributes,  in  verse  and  prose,  to  his  memory,  appeared 
in  the  journals,  for  several  weeks :  several  of  the  number 
in  a  strain  of  lamentation,  evidently  from  such  as  knew 
him  personally,  for  the  loss  of  <*  the  good,  the  ingenious, 
the  honest  (and  this  term  was  often  applied  to  him  in 
public,  as  expressive  of  the  candid  and  unreserved  nature 
of  the  man)  Doctor  Goldsmith.*'  •*  It  should  be  remem- 
bered," says  Mr.  Hawes,  who  felt  a  warm  attachment  to 
his  late  patient,  "  that  he  was  aS  amiable  as  a  man  as  ex- 
cellent as  a  writer.  His  humanity  and  generosity  greatly 
exceeded  the  narrow  limits  of  his  fortune ;  and  those 
who  were  no  judges  of  the  literary  merit  of  the  author, 
could  not  but  love  the  man  for  that  benevolence  by 
which  he  was  so  strongly  characterised." 

<*  When  I  returned  to  town,"  adds  another  acquaint- 
ance (Mr.  Cradock),  "  after  his  death,  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  nephew,  an  apothecary  in  Newman  street, 
'and  with  the  two  sister  milliners,  the  Miss  Guns,  who 
resided  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Temple  lane,  who 
were  always  most  attentive  to  him,  and  who  once  said  to 
me,  most  feelingly,  "  O  sir,  sooner  persuade  him  to  let 
us  work  for  him  gratis,  than  apply  to  any  other :  we  are 
sure  he  will  pay  us  when  he  can." 

Among  the  testimonies  of  esteem  drawn  forth  by  his 

•  *»  Here  Fancy's  favourite.  Goldsmith  sleeps. 
The  Dunces  smile,  but  Johnson  weeps." 

St,  JamcM't  Chronich,  April  7—9. 


death,  in  prose,  the  following  just  and  not  inelegant 
eulogium,  bearing  some  resemblance,  in  manner,  to  what 
was  said  by  Burke,  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  cha- 
racterising Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  appeared  the  day  after 
his  death,  and  was  supposed  to  be  from  his  pen.  On 
reference  however  to  the  journals  of  the  day,  it  is  found 
to  be  dated  from  Salisbury  street,  April  6th — and  ob- 
viously proceeded  from  one,  whether  Burke  or  not,  whoee 
attachment  was  the  result  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  character. 

« In  an  age  whan  genius  and  learning  are  too  generally 
sacrificed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  avarice,  it  is 
the  consolation  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  its  friends,  that 
they  can  commemorate  the  name  of  Goldsmith,  as  a 
shining  example  to  the  contrary. 

'*  Early  compelled,  like  some  of  our  greatest  men,  into 
the  service  of  the  muses,  he  never  once  permitted  his 
necessities  to  have  the  least  improper  influence  on  his 
conduct;  but  knowing  and  respecting  the  honourable 
line  of  his  profession,  he  made  no  farther  use  of  fiction 
than  to  set  off  the  dignity  of  truth ;  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded so  happily,  that  his  writings  stamp  no  less  the 
man  of  genius  than  the  universal  friend  oif  mankind. 

^  Such  is  the  outline  of  his  poetical  character,  which 
perhaps  will  be  remembered  whilst  the  fint-rate  poets  of 
the  country  have  any  monument  left  them.  But,  alas ! 
his  noble  and  immortal  part — the  good  man — is  only 
consigned  to  the  short-lived  memory  of  those  who  are 
left  to  lament  his  death. 

'*  Having  naturally  a  powerful  bias  on  his  mind  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  he  was  cheerful  and  indefiitigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  it;  warm  in  his  friendships,  gentle  in  his 
manners,  and  in  every  act  of  charity  and  benevolence 
<  the  very  milk  of  human  kindness.'  Nay,  even  his 
foibles  and  little  weaknesses  of  temper,  may  be  said 
rather  to  show  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  than  to  de- 
grade his  understanding ;  for,  though  there  may  be  many 
instances  to  prove  he  was  no  man  of  the  world,  most  of 
those  instances  would  attest  the  unadulterated  purity  of 
his  heart. 

«  One  who  esteemed  the  kindness  and  friendship  of 
such  a  man,  as  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  happixkess 
of  his  life,  pays  this  last,  sincere,  and  grateful  tribute  to 
his  memory." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Maarice  Goldsmith—Epitaph  on  the  post—His  charactei^Rank 
as  a  poet  and  prose  writer— Members  of  the  Goldsmith  fkmily . 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  his  eldest  surviving 
brother,  Maurice,  arrived  from  Ireland,  in  compliance 
with  the  summons  of  Sir  Joshua.  He  was,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  his  history,  a  plain  unlettered  man,  too 
homely,  it  seems,  in  appearance  and  manners  to  com- 
mand much  consideration  from  his  late  brother's  accom- 
plished friends. 

A  lady,  alluded  to  more  than  once  for  her  knowledge 
of  the  poet,  informs  the.  writer,  that,  being  in  a  small 
party  in  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua,  when  the  latter  was 
sunmioned  down  stairs,  he  returned,  after  a  considerable 
absence,  and  whispered  her  that  he  had  been  below  with 
Goldsmith's  brother,  but  thinking  a  little  beer  or  spirits 
there,  better  adapted  to  his  taste  than  tea  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  entertained  him  in  what  he  considered  the 
most  appropriate  manner.  She,  with  the  usual  kindness 
of  her  sex,  thought  this  behaviour  scarcely  becooung  in 
the  president  to  so  near  a  relative  of  his  departed  friend. 

No  will  having  been  left  by  the  deceased,  letters  of 
administration  were  granted  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  the 
usual  law  form  and  phraseology—^  of  the  goods,  chat- 
tels, and  credits  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  late  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  bachelor,  to  Maurice  Goldsmith,  natural  and 
lawful  brother,  and  next  of  kin  to  the  said  deceased." 
In  the  bond,  bearing  date  the  sixth  of  the  same  month, 
he  is  described  as  of  **  Charlestown,  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, cabinet-maker,"  and  the  sureties  are,  *<  Joseph 
Cruttenden,  of  Surgeon's  Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  Lon- 
don, Esquire,  and  William  Finch,  of  the  same  place, 
gentleman."  No  pecuniary  advantage,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
accrued  to  him  from  the  journey,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  his  broUier's  debts.  In  July,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  furniture  and  library,  de- 
scribed as  being  «a  large,  valuable,  and  well  chosen 
collection  of  curious  and  scarce  books,"  and  the  cata- 
logue bears  out  in  some  measure  the  latter  part  of  the 
description.  Maurice  did  not  wait  the  result  of  the  saU, 


but  quitted  London  in  June ;  and,  however  bonelj  tnd 
unpolished  in  manners,  he  appears,  from  the  ioUowior 
letter  to  Mr.  Qawes,  written  about  the  time  of  hit  de- 
parture, not  to  have  been  deficient  in  sense  or  gratitode. 

«  Xendlm,  Jwu  10, 1771 
«Mr.  Hawes, — ^la  a  few  hours  I  porpoee  feaviog 
town,  and  now  return  you  most  sincere  tbaokf  &r  joor 
kind  behaviour  to  me  since  my  arrival  here.  I  aho  tin 
thoroughly  convinced  of  your  care,  assidnily,  and  dili- 
genoe,  with  respect  to  my  brother,  Dr.  Goldsmith.  I  to 
alsD  convinced  that,  as  his  a£Eairs  were  pot  into  joor 
hands  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  could  have  choieD  m 
one  who  would  have  acted  with  more  cantioa  and  dii> 
interestedness  to  him  than  you  have  done,  forwhid 
you  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  welftie  of  joa  and 
yours.  I  am,  sir,  with  thanks  and  respects  to  ym 
femily,  your  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

•*  Mavmicx  OoLMnn.'' 

The  spot  chosen  by  Reynolds  for  the  moonmeot  ii 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  an  appropriate  niebe,  forte- 
nately  found  vacant  in  Poet's  Coiner,  between  thoie  of 
Gay  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and,  though  fint  intended 
to  be  given  to  Wilton,  was  executed  by  IfoOelmii, 
though  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  It  pra- 
sents  a  large  medallion,  displaying  a  good  resembbim 
of  the  fece  in  profile,  embellished  with  appropriate  oroi' 
ments,  beneath  whidi  is  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  coO' 
taining  the  well-known  inscription,  by  Dr.  JohnMS. 
Fault  has  been  found  with  the  Latinity  of  parts  of  tb 
composition,  though  seemingly  without  sofficieot  am\ 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  determination  that  no  modoa 
shall  be  permitted  to  write  in  that  langoage,  without  b^ 
ing  subjected  to  sharp  critical  animadveraon. 

OLIVARH  GOLDSMITH, 

Poets,  Physici,  Historic!, 

Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 

Nullum  quod  fatigit  non  omtvit: 

Sive  Risus  eesent  movendi, 

Sive  Lacryms, 

A£footttum  potens  at  lenis  Domuiator: 

Ingenio  sublimis,  vivid  us,  versatilis; 

Orations  grandip,  nitidos,  venustus: 

Hoc  Monumento  Memoriam  coloiL 

Sodaliom  Amor, 

Amicoram  Fides, 

Lectorum  Yeneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibemil  Forme  I/ongfoidieiMii, 

In  loco  cui  Domen  Pallas, 

Nov.  xxiz.  xDccxxxi.; 

Eblans  Literis  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 

April  IT.  MDCCUCXIT. 

This  Mmiument  is  raised 

to 

OUVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Poet,  Natural  Philosopher,  Historias, 

Who  left  no  species  of  writing  untoucbsd, 

or 

Unadorned  bj  his  pen. 

Whether  to  move  laughter 

or  draw  tears. 

He  was  a  powerful,  yet  gentle 

master  over  the  affections : 

Of  a  genius  sublime,  lively,  and  veisaUk, 

In  ezpressieB  noble,  pure,  and  elegaiU 

His  memory  will  last 

While  Sodety  retains  afleetion, 

Friendship  is  not  void  of  truth. 

And  Reading  u  held  in  esteem. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 

In  the  parish  of  Forney,  county  of  LoagM 

At  a  place  named  Pallas, 

29th  November,  1731. 

He  was  educated  in  Dublin : 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  reeepdoa  of^ 
epitaph  among  the  friends  of  Goldsmith,  though  ftowf 
in  literary  history,  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  biogftp! 
of  him  to  whMa  it  relates. 
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At  a  dinner,  given  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  several 
members  of  the  dob,  in  1776,  the  epitaph  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson  for  their  late  associate,  became  the  subject 
of  discussion ;  emendations  were  suggest^  for  the  con- 
^deration  of  the  doctor,  but  the  difficulty  was,  who 
■houid  have  courage  to  propose  them.  A  round  robinf 
such  as  sailors  have  had  recourse  to  sometimes  when 
discontented,  and  when  the  object  was  to  conceal  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  stating  the  grievance,  by  placing 
all  the  signatures  to  the  paper  in  an  equal  position,  was 
jocularly  proposed  and  adopted.  Dean  Barnard  drew  up 
a  witty  address,  which  was  not  adopted,  as  the  doctor 
might  think  it  treated  the  subject  with  \oo  much  levity. 
Mr.  Burke  then  dictated  the  following,  which  received 
general  concurrence.  Sir  William  Forbes,  afterwards  the 
biographer  of  Seattle,  acting  as  clerk. 

**  We,  the  circumscribers,  having  read  with  great  plea- 
sure an  intended  epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, which,  considered  abstractedly,  appears  to  be  for 
elegant  composition  and  masterly  style  in  every  respect 
wo^y  of  the  pen  of  its  learned  author,  are  yet  of 
opinion  that  the  character  of  the  deceased  as  a  writer, 
particularly  as  a  poet,  is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all 
the  exactness  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it. 
We,  therefore,  with  deferenoe  to  his  superior  judgment, 
humbly  request  that  he  would  at  least  tdce  the  trouble 
of>  revising  it ;  and  of  making  such  additions  and  alter- 
ations as  he  shall  think  proper  on  a  further  perusal.  But 
if  we  might  venture  to  express  our  wishes,  they  would 
lead  us  to  request  that  he  would  write  the  epitaph 
in  English,  rather  than  in  Latin;  as  we  think  the 
memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  hb  works  are 
likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament,  which  we  also  know 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  doctor  himself.*' 

The  names  signed  around  this  sample  of  literary  mu- 
tiny, were  Edm.  Burke,  E.  Gibbon,  Josh.  Warton,  Thos. 
Franklin,  Ant.  Chamier,  Geo.  Colman,  T.  Barnard,  R. 
B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcalf,  W.  Forbes,  J.  Reynolds,  W. 
Yachell.  Sir  Joshua  consented  to  deliver  the  paper,  and 
escaped  from  so  hazardous  an  adventure  pretty  well,  be- 
ing desired  by  the  doctor  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he 
would  alter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased  as 
to  the  sense  of  it,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  dis- 
grace the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English 
inscription.  Adding  also,  on  observing  Dr.  Warton's 
name,  **  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession, should  be  such  a  fool ;"  and  further  remarking, 
*«  I  should  have  thought  Mund  Burke  would  have  had 
more  sense."  Mr.  Langton,  it  appears,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  company  who  refused  to  sign  the  paper. 

A  Greek  tetrastich  also,  by  the  same  great  writer, 
honooiB  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

T«v  rae^sr  §tTo^*%e  <rov  OxiCot^oM*  j^yM? 
A^ca-i  fjm  tnjurw  Sun,  ^nkrat  rnvra. 
Om  fA»fjLMM  fuo-ic,  fiorn^tf  XH*^*  Ki^  sta^cuw, 
KXdMn  ffuvrvr,  itfvogflcor  puaotn. 

Several  metrical  imitations*  of  this  have  been  given, 
but  the  following  u  nearer : — 

*<  Thou  beholdest  the  tomb  of  Oliver ;  press,  not,  O 
stranger,  with  inconsiderate  foot  the  venerable  dost  Ye 
who  care  for  nature,  for  the  charms  of  song,  for  the 
deeds  of  ancient  times,  weep  for  the  historian,  the  natu- 
ralist, the  poet." 

Among  other  verses  written  upon  his  death,  all  of 
which  spoke  the  language  not  merely  of  praise  of  the 
author,  but  of  affection  for  the  individual,  Mr.  W.  Woty, 
already  mentioned,  and  one  of  his  acquaintance  since 
1760,  thus  attempted  to  give  him  an  epitaph. 


*  One  of  these,  the  best  perhaps  of  the  number,  runs — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  with  reverence  tread, 
Where  Goldsmith's  hallowed  dust  is  laid ; 
If  Nature  or  the  historic  page. 
If  the  sweet  muse  thy  care  engage. 
Lament  him  dead  whose  fertile  mind, 
Their  various  excellence  combined." 
HO.  23— PA»T  I.— 1837. 


*<  Adieu  sweet  bard  !  to  each  fine  feeling  true, 
Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few ; 
Those  forced  to  charm  e'en  vicious  minds,  and  these 
With  harmless  mirth  the  social  soul  to  please. 
Another's  wo  thy  heart  could  always  melt. 
None  gave  more  freo— for  none  more  deeply  felt. 
Sweet  bard,  adieu  !  thy  own  harmonious  lays. 
Have  sculptured  dut  thy  monument  of  praise ; 
Yes,  these  survive  to  Time's  remotest  day. 
While  drops  the  bust,  and  boastful  tombs  decay. 
Reader  if  numbered  in  the  Muse's  train, 
Go, — tune  thy  lyre,  and  imitate  the  strain ; 
But  if  no  poet,  then  reverse  the  plan, 
Depart  in  peace  and  imitate  the  man." 

Besides  the  overflow  of  elegiac  strains  in  the  journals, 
several  distinct  poems  made  their  appearance,  all  bearing 
testimony  to  his  virtues  as  strongly  as  to  his  literary 
merits.  Among  these  were  *<  The  Tears  of  Genius ; 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  By  Court- 
ney Melmoth."  <*  An  Impartial  Character  of  the  late 
Dr.  Goldsmith."  <<  The  Druid's  Monument ;  a  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith.  By  the  author 
of  the  Cave  of  Morar."  «  A  Monody  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke"  (by  a 
Mr.  Palmer).  In  July  was  published  by  Glover,  though 
anonymously,  <<  The  Life  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  pro- 
fiessed  to  be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  but  the 
particulars  communicated  are  few  and  inaccurate. 

One  exception  only  to  the  general  voice  of  praise  and 
regret  appeared  in  a  scurrilous  epitaph  by  Xenrick,  who, 
being  the  first  to  assail  his  character,  and  pursue  his 
literary  life  with  abuse,  was  induced  to  continue  it  be- 
yond the  grave  by  the  provocation  of  finding  his  name 
in  Retaliation ;  thus  venting  on  the  dead  what  could 
have  annoyed  only  the  feelings  of  the  living.  Indigna- 
tion, however,  was  so  generally  excited,  particularly  by 
a  supposed  attempt  to  cast  upon  the  deceased  the  im- 
putation  of  suicide,  though  the  lines  do  not  £eurly  bear 
that  construction,*  that  the  alleged  defamer,  though 
nearly  shameless,  became  for  a  time  silent 

The  person  of  Goldsmith,  as  may  be  conceived  from 
the  epithet  "  little,"  applied  to  him  on  several  occasions, 
was  something  under  the  middle  size;  bis  limbs,  on 
which  he  prided  himself,  sturdy  and  well  shaped ;  his 
habits  active;  and  his  appearance  indic;^tive  of  that 
power  of  endurance,  the  consciousness  of  which  proba- 
bly prompted  his  peregrination  on  the  continent  His 
complexion  was  pale,  his  forehead  and  upper  lip  rather 
projecting,  his  face  round,  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and 
marked  with  strong  lines  of  thinking.  Phrenologists 
may  deem  it  favourable  to  one  of  their  supposed  points 
of  distinction  to  know,  that  their  organ  of  locality  was 
in  him  strongly  developed ;  for  it  has  been  observed 
there  are  few  writers  with  whom  the  association  of  lo- 
calities and  recollections  in  their  writings,  is  more  marked. 
To  the  impressions  made  by  these  at  various  periods  of 
life,  some  of  his  original  compositions  were  owing ;  and 
he  alludes,  in  1759,  to  the  alleged  external  mark,  os 
phrenology  chooses  to  consider  it,  of  this  peculiarity,  in 
a  letter  given  in  a  preceding  page ;  "  imagine  to  yourself 
a  pale,  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great  wrinkles  be- 
tween the  eye4)rows."  His  eyes  were  of  gray  or  hazel 
colour,  and  possessed  considerable  expression ;  and  he 
always,  as  has  been  already  stated,  wore  a  wig. 

Although  not  prepossessing  on  first  appearance,  the 
moment  he  became  at  ease  the  native  good  humour  and 
benevolence  of  his  disposition  broke  forth  in  a  manner 
that  attracted  and  secured  regard.  His  address  indicated, 
as  might  be  supposed,  from  a  life  devoted  to  literature, 
more  of  the  solitary  student  than  of  the  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  willing  latterly  to  amend  tbis  disad- 
vantage, by  the  assumption  of  a  more  fashionable  air ; 
but  as  our  friends  are  rarely  well  pleased  when  thoy 
have  not  some  point  in  their  acquaintance  with  which 

*  («  By  his  own  art  who  justly  died, 
A  blundering,  artless  suicide ; 
Share,  earth-worms  share,  since  now  he*s  dead. 
His  megrim,  maggot-bitten  head." 


to  find  fault,  the  attempt  to  remedy  what  he  was  told  was 
a  defect,  drew  down  upon  him  only  additional  censure. 
The  imputation  was  too  trifling  to  produce  a  moment's 
uneasiness ;  a  man  of  genius  has  something  of  more 
value  to  recommend  him  to  society  than  a  polished  ad- 
dress ;  and  the  estimation  of  those  who,  because  they 
do  not  find  the  latter,  are  unable  to  relish  the  former,  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  sought,  and  rarely  of  being 
valued.  In  manner,  and  in  bis  .associates,  he  resembled 
another  great  poet  *<  Dryden,"  as  we  are  told  by  Pope 
in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  "  was  not  a  very  genteel  man ; 
he  was  intimate  with  none  but  poetical  men.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  very  good  man  by  all  that  knew  him ;  ho 
was  as  plump  as  Mr.  Pitt  {the  poet) ^  of  a  fresh  colour, 
and  a  down  look,  and  not  very  conversable." 

In  food  he  was  commonly  moderate,  oflen  abstemious, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  fancied  the  ktter,  as  Dryden  like- 
wise believed,  favourable  to  composition,  more  especially 
when  employed  on  any  subject  requiring  considerable 
effort  of  mind ;  his  milk  supper  after  a  spare  and  early 
dinner,  has  been  mentioned ;  and  in  wine,  even  in  con- 
vivial societies,  when  moderate  men  find  some  excuse 
for  going  beyond  their  usual  limit,  he  was  as  little  prone 
to  excess.  In  this  respect  his  practice  perfectly  agreed 
with  what  we  find  was  his  theory.  "How  far,"  he 
says,  in  his  Animated  Nature,  <*  it  may  be  enjoined  in 
the  scriptures,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  this 
may  be  asserted,  that  if  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  most  extensive  advantage  to  society,  serve 
to  mark  any  institution  as  of  Heaven,  this  of  abstinence 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  foremost" 

He  had,  as  the  slightest  peculiarities  of  eminent  men 
are  thought  worthy  of  notice,  some  particular  aversions ; 
one  was  to  mice,  another  to  eels,  and  a  third  be  has  him- 
self informed  us  of,  though  the  object  seems  sufficiently 
harmless.  '<  Many  persons,  of  which  number  I  am  one, 
have  an  invincible  aversion  to  caterpillars  and  worms  of 
every  species ;  there  is  something  disagreeable  in  their 
slow  crawling  motion,  for  which  the  variety  of  their 
colouring  can  never  compensate.  But  others  feel  no 
repugnance  at  observing,  and  even  handling,  them  with 
the  most  attentive  application." 

The  well-known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua,  a  strong  though 
flattering  likeness,  yet,  from  bei^g  without  the  wig,  not 
the  man  exactly,  as  he  lived,  is  at  Kuowle  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  near  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent  An- 
other, painted  for  Mr.  Thrale's  mansion  at  Streatham, 
along  with  those  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and  others,  and 
sold  at  the  general  auction  at  that  house,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  George  Hayter  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A 
third,  a  copy  from  one  of  the  preceding,  belonged  to  the 
poet  himself,  who  gave  it  some  time  before  his  death,  to 
a  friend,  who  left  it  by  will  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Coxe* 
Upon  the  sale  of  that  gentleman's  efiecta,  in  1828  or 
1S29,  the  auctioneer,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed, 
ignorant  of  the  painter  and  of  the  subjeel  of  the  paint- 
ing, which  probably  from  neglect  presented  nothing  very 
attractive  to  the  common  observer,  catalogued  the  pt<^re 
in  conjunction  with  a  common  hearth-broom,  and  they 
were  knocked  down  together  for  two  poui;ds.  Aware, 
however,  of  its  value,  the  purchaser  sold  it  for  a  con* 
siderable  sum  to  a  gentleman  near  Salisbury,  in  whose 
possession  it  remains.  The  copy  procured  by  Mr.  Hod- 
son,  nephew  of  the  poet,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Neligan,  of  Athlone,  in  Ireland,  is  very  indiflerently 
executed ;  another  of  similar  character  which  hung  for 
some  years  in  the  Wrekin  public-house,  in  Broad  court, 
Drury  Lane,  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  fre- 
quented  at  one  period  of  his  life,  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  One  of  the  sketches 
by  Bunbury,  as  has  been  observed,  is  an  excellent,  though 
not  flattering  likeness,  yet  presenting  great  benevolenoe 
of  expression,  and  conveying  the  best  idea  of  hb  coun- 
tenance; two  others  by  the  same  gentleman  are  cari- 
catured. 

The  character  of  Goldsmith  requires  little  more  in  the 
way  of  elucidation  than  what  the  preceding  pages  fur» 
nish.  Whatever  of  grace  he  wanted  in  manner,  there 
was  no  deficiency  in  those  attractive  qualities  of  mind 
that  go  to  the  formation  of  an  ingenuous  and  benevolenti 
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««■  well  as  a  highly  gifted  man.  <*  I  have  often  perceived/' 
he  tells  US  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  he  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  <*  that  where  the  mind 
is  capacious,  the  affections  are  good."  **  He  appeared 
to  me,*'  saytf  Northcote,  *<  to  be  very  unaffected  and  good 
natured/  « It  was  not  his  nature  to  be  unkind,"  writes 
Cumberland, "  and  he  had  no  inherent  malice  in  his 
heart."  **  What  foibles  he  had  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal ;  the  good,  qualities  of  his  heart  were  too  frequently 
obscured  by  the  carelessness  of  his  conduct" 

In  the  publications  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
tdlusion  is  more  than  once  made  to  him  by  name,  **  as 
the  honest  and  ingemious  Goldsmith."  **  His  disposition 
of  mind,"  adds  Davies  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  whose 
opinion  is  worth  recording,  as  the  relations  of  author 
and  publisher, — of  expectation  on  one  side  and  occa- 
sional disappointment  on  the  other — sometimes  embittered 
their  intercourse,  "was  tender  and  compassionate;  no 
unhappy  person  ever  sued  to  him  for  relief  without  ob- 
taining  it  if  he  had  any  thing  to  give ;  and  rather  than 
not  relieve  the  distressed,  he  would  borrow.  The  poor 
woman  with  whom  he  had  lodged  during  his  obscurity, 
several  years,  in  Green  Arbour  court,  by  his  death  lost 
an  excellent  friend ;  for  the  doctor  often  supplied  her 
with  food  from  his  table,  and  visited  her  frequently  with 
the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her." 

His  generosity,  indeed,  might  be  termed  rather  a  pas- 
sion than  judicious  distribution  of  the  limited  means  he 
possessed,  while  in  the  eyes  of  his  acquaintance,  it  ap- 
peared thoughtless  profusion ;  chsmce,  likewise,  as  much 
as  selection,  seemed  to  present  objects  for  its  exercise. 
Inferences  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  discernment  were 
consequently  drawn  by  more  wary  or  less  liberal  ob- 
servers of  mankind,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  it 
was  commonly  said  that,  **  though  well  known  as  a  child 
of  genius,  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  world ;" 
and  that  "  the  unbounded  liberality  of  his  heart  afforded 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  looked  searchingly  into 
men  and  manners."  This,  however,  is  the  mistake  of 
the  se?  erer  class  of  judges  of  their  fellow  creatures,  who 
confound  a  really  benevolent  love  for  them,  with  blind- 
ness to  their  faults,  or  want  of  observation  of  their  cha- 
racters, though  such  is  by  no  means  the  case^;  it  is  the 
province  of  a  truly  great  mind  only  to  discern  their 
errors,  yet  to  pity  and  relieve  their  wants ;  and  such  was 
that  of  GoMsmith.  His  attachments  were  strong  where 
he  professed  attachment ;  and  even  where  he  avowed 
dislike,  so  peculiarly  sensitive  were  his  feelings,  that  the 
occurrence  of  misfortune  or  distress,  in  any  form,  con- 
verted him  en  more  than  one  occasion  into  an  active 
friend.  Remembering  these  peculiarities,  and  how  fre- 
quently in  his  works  of  fiction  he  draws  from  his  own 
character  and  recollections,  the  origin  of  the  sketch  given 
of  Sir  William  Thomhill  appears  obviously  to  be  from 
himself. 

«*He  loved  aH  mankind;  for  fortone  prevented  him 
from  knowing  that  there  were  rascals.  Physicians  tell 
us  of  a  disorder,  in  which  the  body  is  so  exquisitely  scn- 
sftle,  that  the  slightest  touch  gives  pain:  what  some 
have  suffered  in  their  persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his 
mind.  The  slightest  distress,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
touofaed  him  to  the  quick,  and  his  soul  laboured  under  a 
sickly  senstbflity  of  the  miseries  of  others.^ 

Of  the  defects  of  such  a  character,  conviction  and  ex- 
perience had  probably  made  him  aware,  for  he  no  where 
holds  it  up  as  one  entirely  to  applaud  or  imitate.  In 
another  of  his  productions,  the  Life  of  NaBh,  besides 
many  scattered  observations  to  the  same  effect,  we  find 
the  following : 

"  In  general,  the  benefiictions  of  a  generous  man  are 
f>ut  in  bestowed.  His  heart  seldom  gives  him  leave  to 
examine  the  real  distress  of  the  object  which  sues  for  pity ; 
his  good-naturp  takes  the  alarm  too  soon,  and  he  bestows 
his  fortune  on  only  apparent  wretchedness,  l^he  man 
naturally  frugal,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  relieves,  but 
when  he  does,  his  reason,  and  not  his  sensations,  gene- 
rally finds  out  the  object  Every  instance  of  his  bounty 
is  therefore  permanent  and  bears  witness  to  hb  benevo- 
lence." 

A  frankness  of  disposition,  which  led  to  uncalled-for 
disclosures,  made  him  the  subject  of  occasional  animad- 
version or  censure.  «*  Goldsmith,"  writes  Davies,  «  was 
so  sincere  a  man,  that  he  could  not  conceal  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind ;  so  far  from  desiring  to  appear  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  to  the  beet  advantage,  he  took  more 
p«tns  to  appear  worse  than  he  was,  than  others  do  to 
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appear  better  than  they  are."  Whatever  emotion  arose, 
seems  to  have  found  ready  utterance,  but  the  confesnon  of 
weaknesses,  however  candid  or  ingenuous,  induced  some 
to  question  his  sense  or  his  prudence ;  while  the  opi- 
nion9  he  hazarded  upon  literary  men  and  their  books, 
however  honestly  entertained,  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  enemies.  Reserve,  to  such  as  consult  their  ease  or 
their  interests,  seems  necessary  in  our  intercourse  with 
mankind ;  when  we  have  no  favourable  opinion  to  give, 
it  may  be  wye  to  continue  silent  ainless  necQwity  calls 
for  the  disclosure.  Of  him,  however,  it  might  be  truly 
said,  that  his  conversation  was  but  thinking  aloud. 

Among  the  higher  qualities  demanding  our  regard, 
was  much  honest  independence  of  milid,  for,  like  Johnson, 
he  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  literature. 
Thus,  he  neglected  the  offer  of  protection  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  when,  without  solicitation  or 
subserviency,  a  provision  might  have  been  secured  to 
ward  off  the  pressure  of  want  He  dedicated  the  Travel- 
ler not  to  a  patron  or  man  of  interest,  but  to  his  brother ; 
the  Deserted  Village  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  to  Dr.  Johnson.  When  solicited  to 
write  in  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  whose  politi- 
cal principles  accorded  with  his  own,  we  have  seen  he 
refused  it  At  a  later  period,  he  may  have  believed  that 
his  reputation  should  have  won  some  testimony  of  royal 
favour,  and  he  probably  felt  the  neglect ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  personal  application  with  that 
view  was  ever  made  by  him  to  persons  in  power.  He 
would  not  seek  for  patronage,  but  he  may  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  be  sought ;  what  he  felt  to  be  due  to  his 
merits,  he  was  too  proud  to  solicit  as  a  boon. 

Improvidence  in  pecuniary  affairs  was  his  prevailing 
fault ;  one  of  those  which,  on  him  as  on  others,  entailed 
its  own  punishment  Such  a  vice  of  error,  in  men  of 
high  intellectual  powers,  however  leniently  viewed  by 
posterity;  is  rarely  forgiven  by  such  as  live  in  their  own 
day,  who  feel  an  equal  jealousy  of  having  their  purses  or 
good  opinions  taxed  in  favour  of  the  obvious  indiscre- 
tions even  of  clever  men ;  nor  has  the  prevalence  of  this 
fault  among  persons  of  that  class  yet  won  much  con- 
sideration from  mankind.  As  cotemporaries  we  see 
them  too  nearly  ;  and  their  portion  of  human  infirmity 
become»  magnified  by  contiguity.  But  it  is  different, 
when  viewed  through  the  vista  of  time,  and  we  know 
their  follies  cannot  recur ;  the  seventy  of  our  judgment 
then  reUxes,  their  finer  qualities,  which  had  been  shaded 
for  a  moment,  appear  in  their  native  lustre,  and,  by  a 
generous  reaction  in  the  human  breast,  we  are  glad  to 
render  back  with  interest  that  forgiveness  of  error,  or 
praise  of  desert,  which  had  been  for  a  time  withheld.  In 
such  a  spirit  we  now  look  on  this  failing  of  Goldsmith ; 
on  which,  and  on  occasional  peculiarities  of  temperament 
supposed  to  mark  the  literary  character,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  his  pen,  written  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career: — «*  I  fancy  the  character  of  a  poet  is  in  every 
country  the  same;  fond  of  enjoying  the  present,  careless 
of  the  future ;  his  copversation  that  of  a  man  of  sense, 
his  actions  those  of  a  fbol !  Of  fortitude,  able  to  stand 
unmoved  at  the  bursting  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  sensi- 
bility to  be  affected  at  the  breaking  of  a  teacup ;  such  is 
his  character,  which,  considered  in  every  light,  is  the  very 
opposite  to  that  which  leads  to  riches." — Citizen  of  the 
World — ^Letter  Ixxxiii. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  we  find  another  passage  in  the 
same  wbrk,  where  may  be  traced  allusions  to  his  charac- 
ter and  to  some  of  his  personal  foibles. — **The  truly 
great  possessed  of  numerous  small  faults  and  shining 
virtues,  preserve  a  sublime  in  morals  as  in  writing. 
They  who  have  attained  an  excellence  in  either,  commit 
numberless  transgressions,  observable  to  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding. The  ignorant  critic  and  dull  remarker  can 
readily  spy  blemishes  in  eloquence  or  morals,  whose 
sentiments  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  oljserve  a 
beauty.  But  such,  are  judges  neither  of  books  nor  of 
life ;  they  can  diminbh  no  solid  reputation  by  their  cen- 
sure, nor  bestow  a  lasting  character  by  their  applause." — 
Citizen  of  the  World — Letter  cviii. 

Viewed  as  a  man,  of  letters,  he  has  long  taken  his 
stand  as  a  classical  author,  in  nearly  every  species  of 
composition  which  he  attempted ;  he  has  not  only  ex- 
hibited great  variety  and  excellence,  but  earned  the  un- 
usual distinction  of  being  equally  admireil  in  poetry  and 
in  prose. 

As  a  poet,  if  popularity  be  a  test  of  merit — and  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  we  shall  in  vain 


look  for  a  better — Goldsmith  takes  a  high  rank.*  He 
took  for  his  model  the  classical  authorities  of  preceding 
years,  regardless  of  the  attempt  of  Warton,  to  lower 
their  standard  in  public  opinion,  by  preferring  effosaoos 
of  fancy  to  truth  of  sentiment,  the  play  of  imaginatloa 
to  strong  sense  and  vigour  of  thouf^t  He  has  llieiiee 
been  said  to  be  of  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  ttumgh 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school,  who 
but  followed  Denham,  Waller  and  Roscommon.  Bot  if 
we  examine  the  structure  of  his  verse,  it  will  be  fonikd 
so  little  to  resemble  either,  that  be  must  be  considered 
to  have  as  few  obligations  to  their  rhyme,  as  Youn^  or 
Thomson  have  to  the  blank  verse  of  Milton.  He  does 
not  attempt  the  daring  license  frequently  asramed  bj 
Dryden,  but  with  more  taste  in  the  selection  of  words;, 
and  more  care  in  his  versification,  exhibits  more  power 
over  the  softer  affections  than  that  great  writer ;  while  if 
less  terse  than  Pope,  he  has  more  pathos,  nature,  and 
simplicity.  There  is  a  charm  in  his  chief  poems  which 
we  can  better  feel  than  desciibe,  partaking  something  sf 
his  personal  character ;  a  philosophical  tone,  an  air  of 
amiability,  a  sympathy  with  the  sufi^ngs  of  mankind, 
an  easy  familiarity  of  manner  not  without  duo  digni^, 
and  an  identification  of  his  feelings  and  affections  widi 
thie  subjects,  which  inspires  a  certain  interest  In  the 
writer.  It  is  true  he  draws  little  upon  invention  ;  recol- 
lection readily  supplied  -imch  materials  as  his  parpose 
required ;  and  in  this,  as  has  been  said,  he  found  a  fol- 
lower in  a  late  noble  poet,  who  in  a  few  of  his  poeras 
has  written  as  much  from  personal  impressions  and  re- 
membrances as  Goldsmith.  His  sentiments  are  gene- 
rally just,  his  ethical  precepts  have  force  and  trath, 
his  similes  novelty,  his  descriptions  vigour  and  variety. 
It  is  obvious  he  was  a  studious  observer  of  nature  ;  what 
he  saw  he  retained,  and  possessed  such  skill  to  torn  te 
use,  as  to  give  many  of  his  scenes  a  strong  air  of  reality. 
He  has  no  conceits,  no  far-fetched  imagery,  no  startling 
thoughts;  neither  has  he,  from  the  nature  of  his  sut^ta, 
any  powerful  displays  of  passion  with  which  to  snrpriae 
or  agitate  us ;  but  he  paints  what  produces  a  more  per- 
manent impresssion,  those  calmer  feelings  and  domestic 
scenes,  which  come  home  to  every  individaal  of  our 
species. 

He  has  the  further  merit  in  the  construction  of  his 
verse,  of  never  attempting  to  produce  efifect  by  straining 
or  inversion  of  language ;  plain  words  are  used  in  the 
plainest  manner ;  he  is  easy,  flowing,  and  free ;  never 
obscure  in  sense,  involved  in  his  sentences,  or  harsh  in 
expression ;  he  uses  no  triplets.  He  has  few  defective 
rhymes,  and  his  versification  generally,  in  addition  to  iia 
polish,  possesses  condensation  and  point,  yet  with  an 
ease  that  conceals  the  labour  employed  on  its  production  • 
In  all  that  he  attempts  there  is  so  much  of  the  master,  aa 
to  cheat  us  into  the  helie^  that  what  seems  so  easily 
done,  it  is  easy  to  do. 

One  of  the  avenues  to  the  heart  of  which  he  makes 
skilful  use,  is  strong  sympathy  with  our  ^iow  m«i. 
particularly  of  the  poorer  and  unfriended  class,  in  wfaose 
cause  his  verse  and  his  prose  were  ever  ready  and  elo- 
quent, and  which  we  have  seen  influenced  his  conduct 
as  well  as  his  writings.  This  is  always  a  popolar  theme, 
and  wins  esteem  from  generous  minds,  more  particolarly, 
when  our  sympathies  are  excited  by  accusations  of 
habitual  injustice  towards  them  by  the  rich :  a  theory 
which  we  know  is  oAen  untrue ;  but  as  he  adverts  to 
their  condition  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  poet,  we  art 
willing  to  forgive  the  mistakes  of  the  philosopher.  When 
to  his  other  qualities  are  added  such  as  have  been  gene- 
rally conceded  to  him,  pathos,  enernrt  and  sabtlmitj ; 
and  we  remember  that  he  has  gratifiM  the  more  learned 
and  fastidious  description  of  readers  by  the  Traveller,  aod 
all  classes  by  the  Deserted  Village  and  the  Hermit,  we 
shall  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  multiplied  editiooa  of 
his  works  continually  issuing  from  the  press. 

Peculiar  theories  of  poetry,  or  attachment  to  what  are 
called  other  schools  in  the  art,  have  produced  some 
attempts  to  detract  from  his  merit  Thus  one  eritie 
dislikes  his  supposed  school,  or  model,  coosiderB  hit 
popularity  no  test  of  excellence,  and  tells  us  to  our 
amazement,  that  he  wants  fancy  and  pathos,*     Another 


*  **  His  poems  I  esteem  to  possess  great  value,  beeanee 
they  are  both  original,  and  among  the  most  finialied  of 
their  kind ;  but  I  never  can  yield  to  that  sdiool  of  criti- 
cism of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  master,  that  that  ia  a 
very  high  kind.    Goldsmith  was  Iik#  Pope«  a  poet  father 
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(Dr.  Beattie)  who  was  himself  a  poet,  expressly  tells  us 
in  contradiction  to  this,  that  he  is  distingoished  for 
"  pathos,  energy,  and  even  sublimity.'* 

As  an  example  of  a  third  class  of  opinions,  we  may 
quote  Cumberland,  who,  however,  displays  something  of 
the  temper  of  a  writer  conscious  that  his  epic  was  un- 
read, while  the  smaller  poems  of  Goldsmith  found  their 
way  into  all  hands.  **  That  he  was  a  poet,"  he  tells  us, 
'*  there  is  no  doubt;  but  the  paucity  of  his  verses  does  not 
allow  us  to  Tank  him  in  that  high  station  where  his  ge- 
nius might  have  carried  him.  There  must  be  bulk, 
variety,  and  grandeur  of  design,  to  constitute  a  first-rate 
poet.  The  Deserted  Village,  Traveller,  and  Hermit  are 
all  specimens,  beautiful  as  such ;  but  they  are  only  birds' 
eggs  on  a  string,  and  eggs  of  small  birds  too." 

What  is  meant  by  the  pbrate  "  birds'  eggs  on  a 
string"  is  not  very  clear ;  that  he  did  not  write  very 
long  poems,  we  know ;  that  he  failed  to  do  so  from  want 
of  the  requisite  powers,  no  one  who  reads  him  will  be- 
lieve ;  and  this  the  critic  even  appears  to  admit  But 
we  have  positive  proofs  in  the  remarks  scattered  through 
bis  writings,  and  such  as  fell  from  him  in  conversation, 
that  he  thought  the  greater  part  of  modem  poems  de- 
fective, in  expanding  upon  a  large  number  of  lines  the 
ideas  which,  with  more  skill  and  wiser  ambition,  might 
have  been  condensed  into  a  few.  Thus,  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield^  as  we  have  seen,  he  censures  the  use  of  epi- 
thets, as  introducing  a  false  taste  into  English  poetry, 
increasing  the  sound  without  carrying  on  the  sense.  In 
the  selections  from  the  poets  it  will  also  be  remembered, 
he  characterises  Eloisa  to  Abelard  as  **  drawn  out  to  too 
tedious  a  length ;"  he  calls  Thomson  "  a  verbose  poet ;" 
and*  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Cradock,  he  considered  even 
the  lines  of  Gray's  Elegy  capable  of  being  curtailed  with 
advantage :  he  praises  Parnell's  Hermit  as  being  **  per- 
spicuous and  concites"  and  his  own  example  proves 
that  he  considered  expansion  fatal  to  the  generality  of 
poetry.  Had  he  believed  distinction  to  await  less  the 
strength  of  his  lines  than  their  arithmetical  amount,  this 
defect  might  have  been  amply  remedied,  for  he  blotted 
out  infinitely  more  than  he  published.  By  contracting 
his  limits,  he  hoped  to  add  to  his  power ;  and,  if  equal 
severity  of  pruning  had  been  used  by  cotemporary  an(| 
preceding  writers,  (always  excepting  Pope  and  Gray, 
who  carried  this  species  of  literary  scrutiny  sufficiently 
far,)  to  their  superfluous  and  indifierent  lines,  how  many 
would  be  shorn  of  their  present  dimensions  1 

Bulk,  indeed,  is  the  criterion  of  the  tradesman  rather 
than  of  the  critic ;  it  is  of^  value  in  commerce,  though 
not  essential  to  wit.  The  claims  of  the  poet  to  superior- 
ity are  grounded  upon  other  considerations ;  such  as  the 
judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
taste  and  ability  displayed  in  their  execution.  If  in 
these  we  find  Goldsmith  happy,  choosing  as  themes  na- 
tional characteristics  which  seldom  change,  and  natural 
objects  which  ,never  tire,  and  treating  both  with  uncom- 
mon skill,  he  must  be  considered  to  possess  the  first  re- 
quisites of  a  good  poet.  A  great  statesman  and  also  an 
excellent  judge  of  poetry,  (Mr.  Fox,)  declared  there  was 
not  a  bad  line  in  the  Traveller.  Lord  Byron  has  been 
more  general  and  more  emphatic  in  his  commendation. 
<*  You  say,"  he  replies  to  an  observation  made  on  Don 
Juan,  "  that  one  half  is  very  good  ;  you  are  wrong;  for 
if  it  were,  it  would  bo  the  finest  poem  in  existence. 
Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one  half  is  good  1  Is  it 
the  ^ncid  1  Is  it  Milton's  1  Is  it  Dryden's  ?  Is  it  any 
one's  except  Pope's  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is 
good  ?  And  yet  these  two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond 
poets  would  explode." 

Grandeur  of  design,  stated  by  Cumberland  as  another 
requisite  of  first-rate  poetry,  may  form  no  certain  test  of 
merit.  We  have  had  many  epics  since  the  death  of 
Goldsmith,  embracing  what  the  foregoing  critic  considers 
so  essential,  namely,  **bulk,  variety,  and  grandeur  of 
design"  wholly  unread  and  unthought  of,  not  surviving 
even  the  year  of  their  birth,  and  this  simply  because, 
though  not  always  ill  conceived,  they  were  badly  exe- 
cuted.   Execution  would  therefore  seem  the  first  requi- 


of  reason /Aan  of  fancy  or  pathof  t  and  his  popularity 
does  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  a  test,  though  a  fa- 
vourite test  with  Johnson,  of  his  transcendent  claims. 
But  it  seems  the  style  of  poetry  he  adopted,  resulted  not 
merely  from  the  character  of  his  genius,  but  from  the 
conviction  of  his  judgment  that  it  was  the  best." — Ceo- 
sura  Literaria  by  Sm  Eoertos  Bkt]>gss. 
3 


site  in  a  poem ;  the  plan  or  « design"  appears  but  of 
secondary  character,  if  we  are  permitted  to  judge  from 
experience,  rather  than  from  an  erroneous  theory.  Were 
it  true  that  greatness  of  conception,  chiefly,  is  necessary 
to  form  good  poems  or  distinguished  poets,  what  shall 
become  of  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  1  What 
of  Dry  den  1  What  of  Pope,  Thomson,  Dyer,  Sommer- 
ville,  and  even  Young?  What  of  Lord  Byron  in  Cbilde 
Harold  1  for  in  none  of  these,  however  admirable  other- 
wise, is  there  what  is,  understood  by  «  grandeur  of  de- 
sign." If  paucity  of  verses  again  be  objected  to  as  fatal 
to  the  pretensions  of  poets,  what  is  to  become  of  Col- 
lins with  his  eclogues  ?  Of  Gray  with  his  odes  1  Of 
Bums  with  his  songv  1  Of  Waller,  Denham,  Addison, 
Pamell,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  names  which  make 
up  the  list  of  English  poets  whose  works  want  the 
length,  and  most  of  them  the  merit,  of  those  of  Gold- 
smith t 

There  are  readers  and  occasional  critics  of  another 
description.  A  few  who  are  without  rank  in  letters, 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  lines,  yet  commit  the  mistake  of  under- 
valuing them ;  and  seem  to  think  that  what  is  so  exqui- 
sitely natural,  must  necessarily  be  commonplace. 

They  have  forgotten  that  standard  maxim  in  criti- 
cism, that  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.  But 
we  find  there  are  some  seemingly  averse  to  all  conceal- 
ment on  such  occasions,  who  find  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  workman's  toils,  and  in  viewing  in  the  finished  work 
the  various  processes  of  labour  employed  by  the  artist. 
One  of  these  seems  to  be  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who 
gives  the  preference  to  Gray,  because,  as  he  says,  if  we 
rightly  construe  his  meaning,  "  ho  was  the  most  finished 
artitt  /"  and  whose  productions,  he  adds,  "  to  the  eye 
of  the  critic,  and  more  especially  to  the  artistt  afford  a 
new  kind  of  pleasure,  not  incompatible  with  a  distinct 
perception  of  the  art  employed."  This  opinion  prepares 
us  for  a  bold  assertion,  and  quite  as  novel  -as  it  is  bold, 
in  the  following  passage :  "  The  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  same  period,"  says  Sir  James,  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals of  his  reading  kept  in  India,  speaking  of  Goldsmith 
and  Gray,  <'  were  writers  unequal  in  genius,  but  still 
more  dissimilar  in  their  taste.  They  were  as  distant 
from  each  other  at  two  writers  can  be  who  are  both 
within  the  sphere  of  classical  writing.  Goldsmith  was 
the  most  natural  of  cultivated  poets.  Though  he  re- 
tained the  cadence,  he  softened  and  varied  the  style  of 
his  roaster  Pope.  JRa  ideas  are  often  commonplace, 
and  hit  language  alovenly  s*  but  his  simplicity'  and 
tenderness  will  always  continue  to  render  him  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  our  poets.  Whatever  excellence 
he  possessei^is  genuine,  neither  the  result  of  afiectation, 
nor  even  of  eflbrt ;  few  writers  have  so  much  poetry 
with  BO  little  glare." 

Were  his  ideas  and  language  of  the  description 
here  mentioned,  commonplace  and  slovenly,  he  could 
not  have  retained  the  rank  he  has  so  long  held  with 
credit  in  English  verse ;  for  these  defects,  as  they  are 
soon  perceptible,  would  have  immediately  displaced  him 
into  a  lower  station.  The  mistake  arises  from  his  being 
so  wholly  unaflected,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  what  he 
tells  us  must  necessarily  be  familiar  or  common ;  yet  the 
slightest  examination  shows  us  that  his  subjects  were 
not  in  themselves  low,  nor  did  he  fall  below  his  sub- 
jects ;  he  is,  beyond  most  poets,  appropriate  ;  whatever 
he  describes,  few  that  have  ventured  to  follow  him,  of 
which  there  are  several  examples,  Crabbe  being  one  of 
the  number,  who  are  not  compelled  to  imitation  in 
thought  or  in  language ;  and  this  could  not  be  the  case 
were  the  one  commonplace,  or  the  other  slovenly.  It  is 
in  fact  his  simplicity,  the  absence  of  all  glare  and  eflbit 
which  are  admitted,  by  the  terms  of  the  criticism,  or  in 
short  his  general  skill  and  excellence,  that  have  misled 
the  critic  into  a  decision  in  which  scarcely  any  reader  of 
taste  will  concur.  Sir  James,  indeed,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  metaphysician  ;  and  to  such  let  us  on  the  other  hand 
oppose  the  judgment  of  a  poet.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some 
years  ago,  in  performing  the  ofllice  of  reviewer  to  a 


*  Sir  James  does  not  seem  to  have  wholly  admired 
Cowper.  He  says  the  talent  of  writing  verse  with  ele- 
gance and  harmony,  "  was  rather  bestowed  on  Cowper 
with  a  niggardly  hand."  And  again,  he  talks  of  "  the 
long  deserts  over  which  the  poetical  passages  of  Cow- 
per are  scattered."— !*/<?,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  235. 


volume  of  poems  in  a  distinguished  periodical  work« 
thus  writes  :— 

"  In  a  subsequent  poem,  Mr.  Pratt  is  informed  (for  he 
probably  never  dreamt  of  it)  that  he  inhents  the  lyre  of 
Goldsmith.  If  this  be  true,  the  lyre  is  much  the  worse 
for  wear ;  and,  for  our  parts,  we  would  as  soon  take  the 
bequest  of  a  Jew's-harp  as  the  reversion  of  so  worthless 
an  instrument. 

*'  This  is  the  third  instance  we  remember  of  living- 
poets  being  complimented  at  the  expense  of  poor  Gold- 
smith. A  literary  journal  has  thought  proper  to  extol 
Mr.  Crabbe  as  far  above  him ;  and  Mr.  Rk^ards  (a  man 
of  genius  also  we  readily  admit)  has  been  said  in  a  note 
to  a  late  sermon,  famous  for  its  length,  to  unite  <  the 
nervousness  of  Dryden  with  the  ease  of  Goldsmith.* 
This  is  all  very  easily  asserted.  The  native  ease  and 
grace  of  Goldsmith's  versification  have  probably  led  to 
Uie  deception ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one 
among  the  English  poets  less  likely  to  be  excelled  in  his 
own  style  than  the  author  of  the  *  Deserted  Village.' 
Possessing  much  of  the  compactness  of  Pope's  versifi- 
cation, without  the  monotonous  structure  of  his  lines ; 
rising  sometimes  to  the  swell  and  fulness  of  Dryden, 
without  his  inflations ;  delicate  and  masterly  in  his  de- 
scriptions ;  graceful  in  one  of  the  great  graces  of  poetry, 
its  transitions ;  alike  successful  in  his  sportive  or  grave, 
his  playful  or  melancholy  mood  ;  he  may  long  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  numerous  competitors  whom  the  friendship 
or  flattery  of  the  present  age  is  so  hastily  arraying 
against  him." — Quarterly  Reviewy  vol.  iv.  pp.  516 — 17. 

"  Goldsmith's  poetry," — says  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
among  other  remarks  on  the  characteristics  which  par- 
ticularly distinguish  it, — "  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady 
popularity,  and  presents  a  distinct  and  unbroken  view 
of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  senti- 
ments have  the  pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  with- 
out false  delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  intellectual  composure  in  his  manner  which 
may  in  some  passages  be  said  to  approach  to  the  reserv- 
ed and  prosaic  ;  but  he  unbends  from  this  graver  strain 
of  reflection  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  playfulness,  with 
an  ease  and  grace^ almost  exclusively  his  own ;  and  con- 
nects extensive  views  of  the  happiness  and  interests  of 
society  with  pictures  of  life  that  touch  the  heart  by  their 
familiarity." 

The  term  descriptive  has  likewise  been  applied  to  his 
poems,  implying  something  not  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit.  Yet,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Traveller  and 
the  Deserted  Village  have  been  called  descriptive  poems, 
what  is  Childe  Harold,  with  all  its  originalities  of  senti- 
ment and  reflection,  and  vivid  powers  of  description, 
but  one  of  the  same  class  1  So  difficult  is  it  to  define 
good  poetry  by  a  name,  or  to  judge  of  a  poem  by  the 
supposed  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

To  the  execution  and  tendency  of  his  poems,  which 
are  more  material  objects  than  their  class,  wo  have  the 
following  unquestionable  testimony: — 

<*  I  have  read,"  says  Cowper,  writing  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth  in  1785,  and  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
perusal,  the  fact  would  surprise  us  but  that  he  professed 
(o  be  no  reader  of  poetry — *'  Goldsmith's  Traveller  and 
Deserted  Village,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  them 
both ;  as  well  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed, 
as  for  their  tendency,  and  the  lessons  that  they  incul- 
cate." 

To  fix  the  precise  place  he  ocea|^  among  English 
poets  is  more  difficult,  as  critics  and  readers  will  ever 
difler  in  opinion  according  to  their  dtfierences  of  taste. 
But  looking  to  all  his  qualities,  the  wit  and  delieate  satire 
of  Retaliation,  the  familiar  humour  of  the  Haunch  of 
Venison  and  shorter  pieces,  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
the  Hermit,  no  doubt  the  finest  ballad  in  our,  and  pro* 
bably  in  any  other,  language,  and  the  serious  powers 
displayed  in  his  ethical  poems,  he  will  take  rank  among 
those  of  the  last  age  next  to  Dryden  and  Pope.  This 
plaee  is  fairly  due  to^im,  whether  we  look  to  his  variety 
oi  excellency  his  vigour  and  extent  of  thought,  or  power 
of  touching  the  heart ;  for,  looking  ^  Gray,  Akenside, 
and  any  other  who  lived  in  his  own^ay,  we  shall  find 
them  all  inferior  in  that  combination  of  qualities  neces- 
sary to  constitute  an  eminent,  and — for  in  matters  of 
general  taste  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  this  quality — 
popular,  poet  That  he  did  not  write  more  in  that  capa- 
city we  may  regret,  though  his  reasons  were  sufficiently 
cogent.  By  his  own  account,  sometimes  expressed 
jocularly,  and  sometimes  with  a  tone  of  bitterness,  he 
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declared  he  cooM  not  live  by  it ;  and  he  declined  dying 
a  martyr  even  to  poetry.  That  he  had  all  the  love  for 
his  art  which  clings  to  the  true  poet,  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  a  more  affecting  address  to 
it  than  in  the  valedictory  lines,  not  meant  to  be  adhered 
to,  we  are  assured,  had  his  pecuniary  circumstances  im- 
proved, in  the  conclusion  of  the  Deeerted  Village — and 
which,  though  adverted  to  before,  will  bear  licpetitlon — 

«*  And  thou,  sweet  Poetry  !  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  6r8t  to  fly,  where  sensual  joys  invade ; 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  : 
Dear,  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride. 
Tho«  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  wo. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well !" 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  forgotten  by  all  who  advert 
hb'the  limited  quantity  of  GoIdsmith^s  poetry,  that  he 
*died  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  forty-five,  in  the  very 
vigour  of  life,  when  his  powers  were  matured,  his  ima- 
Sfjination  heightened,  his  power  of  thought  strengthened, 
"^hen  much  was  expected  from  him,  when  much  we  may 
treasonably  believe  would  have  been  achieved,  and  the 
anticipation  of  Dr.  Johnson  realised,  that  **  Every  year 
he  hved,  he  would  have  deserved  Westminster  Abbey 
the  more.''  At  such  an  age,  Cowper,  who  became  one 
of  our  most  popular  and  prolific  poets,  was  still  unknown 
to  the  world. 

Three  natives  of  Ireland — and  the  circumstance  is  hot 
unworthy  of  remurk — stand  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the 
head  of  our  prose  literature,  as  regards  their  styles,  though 
each  as  difierent  in  manner  as  he  was  in  genius :  these 
are  Swift,  in  what  is  called  the  plain  style — Goldsmith, 
in  the  middle  or  more  elegant  style — and  Burke,  in  that 
of  the  higher  order  of  eloquence.  With  the  former  and 
the  latter,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  But  the 
claim  of  Goldsmith  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first  of  the  elegant  writers  of  our  countiy, 
must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  Addison  indeed  is  not 
forgotten.  He  long  and  worthily  occupied  that  station; 
nor  should  any  merit  be  withheld  from  him,  to  the  un- 
due exaltation  of  any  other  candidate,  as  his  purity,  ease, 
and  idiomatk  English,  deserve  all  praise.-.  With  some- 
thing less  of  purity,  Goldsmith  has,  however,  equal  ease, 
greater  perspicuity,  more  variety,  and  more  strength :  if 
he  conjoin  therefore  at  once,  vigour  and  ease,  and  im- 
press the  reader  more  powerfully,  either  by  the  construc- 
tion of  his  sentences  or  the  selection  of  his  words,  he 
may  divide  at  least  the  palm  with  Addison,  if  not  seize 
it  from  him  altogether — a  distinction  in  letters  which  has 
been  indeed  assigned  him,  by  more  than  one  professedly 
critical  writer. 

In  running  over  hw  pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  be  is 
rarely  or  never  to  be  caught  in  a  long  or  slovenly  sen- 
tence. We  see  none  cut  short  fi>r  the  sake  of  mere 
point,  or  rounded  for  its  sonorous  eSocL  He  is  free  from 
every  appearance  of  labour  or  afiectation«  The  words, 
which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  **  learned  length  or 
•ound"  of  those  of  Johnson,  fall  into  their  proper  places 
"without  seeoNBg  effiNl,  and  upon  the  ear  with  musical 
cadencOk  All  his  earlier,  as  well  as  later  literary  labours, 
exhibit  the  sam»  characteristic,  so  that  his  style  may  be 
considered  formed  as  much  by  native  good  taste  or  a  fine 
ear,  as  by  study,  though  the  Latter  was  not  neglected.  If 
there  be  a  shade  of  difierenoe  in  his  various  productions, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Citizen  of  Uie  World  appear 
to  be  written  in  the  simplest  manner.  In  addresses  to 
the  public,  in  the  way  of  advertisement  for  his  bookseller, 
he  is,  as  was  probably  required  of  him  in  order  to  attract 
readers,  smart,  epigrammatic,  or  antitheticaL  In  his 
histories,  and  particularly  in  the  first  and  some  other 
volumes  of  Animated  Nature,  he  is  eloquent,  natural, 
and  poUshed  in  a  high  degree.  Without  rejecting  orna- 
ment, he  is  sparing  of  it.  He  admits  of  none  that  retards 
for  a  moment  the  onward  course  of  his  subject ;  and  his 
language  is  intelligible  to  the  most  unlearned  reader. 
«  Taste  in  writing,'*  he  says,  in  a  chapter  of  the  Enquiry 
into  Polite  Learning,  which  was  expunged  in  the  second 
edition,  *<  is  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
beauty  and  of  use,  that  may  be  admitted  into  any  de- 
scription, without  counteracting  each  other."  By  this 
rule,  it  may  be  presumed,  his  own  style  was  formed. 

Goldsmith,  as  well  as  Addison,  is  distinguished  more 
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by  humour  than  by  wit,  though  this  quality  is  frequent 
in  both— and  by  a  suavity  of  manner,  that  aims  to  cor- 
rect our  follies  through  the  medium  of  gentle  raillery  or 
persuasion,  rather  than  by  satire,  or  authoritative  admo- 
nition. They  seem  like  men  speaking  to  men  as  their 
equals — neither  assuming  the  lash  of  the  satirist,  nor 
the  dictatorial  superiority  of  the  philosopher— and  this 
forms  one  of  the  reasons  why  both  have  secured  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  popular  favour.  If  either  writer 
were  the  subject  of  strong  passions,  we  should  not  be 
led  to  suspect  it  by  any  thing  discoverable  in  their  writ^ 
ings :  we  find  nothing  of  bitterness,  of  sarcastic  animad- 
version— ^no  invective,  no  exaggeration  of  fact  in  their 
fictions,  no  overstraining  of  character.  All  is  equable, 
smooth,  and  natural,  with  an  air  of  good-nature  and 
moderation  that  win  upon  the  reader.  Both  teach -the 
purest  morality,  in  thd  most  engaging  manner.  Between 
two  such  writers,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
shall  have  the  stronger  claim  upon  our  gratitude  and 
esteem :  both  have  laboured  for  the  correction  of  our 
follies,  for  the  inculcation  of  the  best  principles — and  by 
the  literary,  as  well  as  moral  excellence  of  their  writings, 
have  thrown  no  common  brilliancy  over  the  popular 
literature  of  their  country. 

"  The  wreath  of  Goldsmith,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"is  unsullied.  He  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose 
vice ;  and  he  accomplished  his  task  in  a  manner  which 
raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  British  authors. 
We  close  his  volume  (the  novel)  with  a  sigh,  that  such 
an  author  should  have  written  so  little  from  the  stores  of 
bis  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  been  so  prema- 
turely removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so 
highly  adorned." 

«  There  is,"  says  Cumberland,  (and  no  ordinary  merit 
could  have  extracted  such  testimony  from  him,)  "  some- 
thing in  Goldsmith's  prose,  that  to  my  ear  is  uncommonly 
sweet  and  harmonious.  It  is  clear,  simple,  easy  to  be 
understood.  We  never  want  to  read  his  period  over, 
except  for  the  pleasure  it  bestows ;  obscurity  never  calls 
us  back  to  a  repetition  of  it." 

*<  As  a  prose  writer,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  British 
Poets,  "  Goldsmith  must  be  allowed  to  have  rivaled,  and 
even  exceeded  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  imitator,  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth,  the  most  celebrated  professional  prose  writer  of 
his  time.  His  prose  may  be  regarded  as  the  model  of 
perfection,  and  the  standard  of  eur  language — to  equal 
which,  the  efforts  of  most  will  be  vain,  and  to  exceed  it, 
every  expectation  folly." 

To  these  may  be  added,  what  is  sufficient  for  the  fame 
of  any  writer,  the  well-known  eulogium  of  Johnson, 
who,  in  the  life  of  Parnell,  characterises  Goldsmith  as 
*^  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of 
performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best,  that  which 
he  was  doing.  A  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute, 
without  tediousness — and  general,  without  confusion: 
whose  language  was  copious,  without  exuberance — exact, 
without  constraint — and  easy,  without  weakness." 

Were  not  the  declsiojis  of  criticism  as  different  as  the 
several  writers  of  it,  we  should  be  often  surprised  at  the 
variations  they  display.  In  the  opinion  formed  of  Gold- 
smith's prose,  as  well  as  of  certain  points  in  his  poetry, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  again  seems  to  dissent  from  ge- 
neral opinoin ;  but  we  may  account  for  this  perhaps  by 
remembering  that  his  own  style  of  composition  differs 
widely  from  so  unaffected  a  model.  IBs  defect,  in 
general  opinion,  is  too  much  labour:  he  exhibits  more 
than  is  agreeable  of  what,  in  characterising  Gray's 
poetry,  he  calls  the  "  finished  artist."  "  His  prose," 
writes  Sir  James,  "  is  of  a  pure  school,  but  not  of  suffi- 
cient elegance  to  atone  for  the  substantial  defects  of  his 
wrilintrs,  except  indeed  in  one  charming  novel,  in  which, 
if  he  had  more  abstained  from  commonplace  declama* 
tion,  less  indulged  his  national  propensity  to  broad  farce, 
and  not  at  last  hurried  his  personages  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties with  improbable  confusion,  he  would  have  reached 
nearly  the  highest  rank  in  that  species  of  composition." 

To  this  estimate  of  the  prose  of  Goldsmith,  which 
from  all  other  critics  has  received  the  praise  of  great 
elegance,  let  us  again  contrast,  in  concluding  this  ac- 
count, and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  quoted, 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  no  ordi- 
nary authority  on  such  a  subject,  when  likewise  exercis- 
ing the  office  of  reviewer,  in  the  same  journal  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  records  his  opinion  of  his  poetry. 

"The  Irish,"  said  his  lordship,  "are  rich  beyond  most 
other  nations  in  natural  endowments,  and  they  are  daily 


advancing  In  education  and  knowledge.  Their  greats 
feet  is  bad  taste.  Thla  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  beet 
talcnu  among  them  are  wrecked;  and  this  will  continoe 
to  be  the  case,  as  long  as  they  insist  upon  decoration  and 
sublimity  in  works  which  properly  belong  to  the  •  middle 
style.'  As  a  first  step  toward  improvement,  we  woqU 
heartily  recommend  them  to  choose  some  safer  and  lea 
brilliant  object  of  imitation.  If  they  seek  it  among  their 
own  countrymen^  the  name  of  Swift  will  at  once  occur; 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  they  will  find  in  the  proie  i 
Goldsmith  as  perfect  a  model  as  any  that  exiiOs  in  our 
language  of  purity,  facility,  and  grace--of  dear  livelj 
narration,  of  the  most  exhilarating  gaiety,  of  the  moit 
touching  pathos — in  short,  of  almost  every  merit  tbit 
style  can  possess,  except  in  those  comparativelT  few  in. 
stances  in  which  the  subject  calls  for  a  display  of  higher 
and  impassioned  eloquence." —  (Quarterly  Bevicw^  ioLtl 


Enquiries  being  frequently  made  respecting  the  poKi 
family,  arising  from  notices  occasionally  seen  in  lb 
public  journals,  the  following  particulars,  exhibitiDg 
some  of  the  peculiarities  and  vicissitudes  in  life,  to  wbid 
its  members  were  said  to  be  subject,  may  intermit  tbe 
reader. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  his  eUet 
brother,  to  whom  the  Trayeller  was  dedicated,  in  1769, 
has  been  mentioned,  leaving  a  widow,  son,  and  daugfatii. 
The  former  visited  London  in  1777,  and  became  knovi 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  George  Stcevens,  and  other  iitenrj 
friends  of  her  brother-in-law,  who  contributed  some  pe« 
cuniary  aid  ;  and  Johnson  particularly  desired  shewoilil, 
on  her  return,  procure  authentic  materials  for  thepoat'i 
life.  Fears  having  been  entertained  of  the  loss  of  tin 
vessel  in  which  she  returned  to  Ireland,  Dr.Johosn 
was  enabled  to  contradict  the  report,  in  the  ibllowiis 
note  to  Sleevens,  dated  25th  February,  1777. 

"  You  will  bo  glad  to  hear,  that  from  Mrs.  Goldnoiil, 
whom  we  lamented  as  drowned,  I  have  received  a  lelki, 
full  of  gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  a* 
quiries  which  we  recommended  to  her. 

"  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying  this  Id- 
telligence  to  Miss  Caulfield,  but  that  her  letter  is  not  it 
hand,  and  I  know  not  the  direction.  Yoa  will  tell  Iht 
good  news." 

Being  but  slenderly  provided  for,  she  sflerward*  8^ 
cepled  the  situation^oif  matron  to  the  Meath  InfinDUj, 
at  Navan.  Her  daughter,  Catherine,  the  Rev.  nonw 
Handcock  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Cooper 
Walker,  Oct  7th,  1799,  as  "  possessing  an  udcohubm 
genius  for  music  •  •  »  She  is  as  like  in  her  fea- 
tures, to  the  painting  of  the  poet,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynofck, 
as  possible."  She  wrote  a  few  pieces  in  prose  and  ier«, 
which  were  praised  by  her  acquaintance — taoght  moBC 
some  years  in  Dublin,  where  she  is  well  reniembered- 
but  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  eccentric  biuii. 
and  unsettled  opinions ;  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  ktf 
surviving  friends,  who  consider  it  one  of  ihebkitsinAe 
family,  died  professing  the  Roman  catholic  faith.  ^^ 

Just  before  this  event.  Bishop  Percy  bad  endcafOBml 
to  assist  her,  by  the  publication  of  her  uncle's  work*,  i» 
appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Hawkhis  BmUf 
Nov.  2d,  1802.  "  When  I  was  last  in  England  I  ippiw  » 
you  in  behalf  of  a  poor  niece  of  our  excellent  pod, ft- 
Goldsmith,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  to  whom  be » 
dressed  his  fine  poem,  *  The  Traveller,'  thinking sli*** 
a  proper  object  for  some  charity  at  your  disposal.  1* 
then  rectified  my  mistake  in  that  particular,  but  bwJ 
kindly  offered  to  promote  the  sale  of  an  edilioo  of  Jff 
uncle's  works,  which  I  was  then  producing  fof  ^ 
benefit.  This  was  published  last  spring  by  ^^^^ 
dell  &  Davies,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  to  which  I  ^f^ 
materials  for  an  improved  account  of  the  •*7^[*J5 
and  the  publishers  gave  me  200  copies  to  be  dJipo» 
for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  relations."  ^  ^   ^-. 

Henry,  the  son,  was  distinguished  for  ipiiit*  «l*j 
gence,  and  personal  beauty  ;  it  is  recorded  of  I'jjji? 
havii^r  broken  his  leg  in  some  daring  feat  of  •t^ 
and  finding,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  ♦^^'l^'jj 
improperly  set  by  the  surgeon,  he  designedly  ■'** 
again  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  operafion  »*^*: 
rectly  conducted.  His  subsequent  histoiy  I»'*"r*^ 
much  of  the  changes  of  fortune  said  to  ^^''^^J^j- 
family,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted  bttt.  ^Afflg*|[^ 
being  obtained  for  him  m  the  army,  be  qwlii  W»« 
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KoHh  America,  aboot  the  year  1782 ;  but  this  portion 
of  his  histoiy  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  his  constant 
6iend  and  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Handcock,  in  a 
letter  to  Jos.  Cooper  Walker,  Esq^  Oct  7th,  1799. 

« The  only  persons  of  his  (Oliver's)  family  that  I 
know  to  be  now  living,  are  Henry  Goldsmith,  the  nephew 
before  mentioned,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  54th  regiment ; 
a  man  who,  with  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  possesses 
a  large  portion  of  his  uncle's  genius.  Whilst  labouring 
under  itke  effects  of  a  wound  he  received  in  America, 
during  the  war  there,  he  vras  much  indebted  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a  young  lady  of  Rhode  Island,-*-daughter  of 
a  rebel  fomily  upon  whom  he  had  been  quartered,  and 
in  gratitude  married  her.  Her  family  oiSsred  £6000 
with  her,  on  condition  of  quitting  the  British  service ; 
but  he  declined  it,  and  her  fortune  became  confiscated 
in  consequence  of  some  vicissitudes  in  the  campaign. 
After  the  peace  he  sold  out  and  settled  with  her  some 
where  in  Nova  Scotia ;  where  by  dint  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry, aided  by  the  friendship  of  his  regiment,  then 
quartered  there,  he  reclaimed  a  large  tract  of  ground, 
and  erected  saw-mills,  whereby  he  had  a  prospect  of 
affluence ;  but  was  once,  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  again 
by  an  inundation,  reduced  to  ruin. 

*'In  short,  for  many  years  he  plunged  through  unheard 
of  distresses  and  difficulties,  until  very  lately,  when  ao- 
cideot  made  our  young  prince,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  ac- 
quainted with  his  person  and  history ;  and  his  royal 
highness  lost  no  time  in  raising  him,  a  wife  and  ten 
children,  considerably  above  want,  as  I  learn  by  a  letter 
from  Goldsmith  within  these  last  six  weeks.  I  had,  until 
I  left  this  country,*  received  his  rent  and  managed  his 
affiurs,  and  in  his  distresses  he  often  urged  me  to  sell  his 
interest  in  the  Deserted  Village  (Lissoy)  which  I  con- 
timied  to  avoid,  to  his  present  very  great  satisfaction." 

Some  letters  of  Henry  to  this  gentleman  exhibit  strong 
attachment  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  a  warm, 
frank,  soldier-like  spirit,  that  speaks  highly  for  his  per- 
sonal character.  May  28th,  1798,  he  writes,  <*  I  much 
fear  it  will  never  be  my  good  fortune  to  set  me  down 
there  (Lissey),  notwithstanding  my  strong  and  ardent 
wish  that  such  an  event  might  take  place ;  indeed,  if  I 
shall  at  any  time  be  able  to  take  my  family  to  Ireland  to 
remain,  my  desires  will  be  highly  gratified.  'But  I  must 
own  to  you,  that  I  do  not  think  Ireland  the  most  desira- 
ble spot  of  the  globe  to  take  a  large  family  to  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  shoukl  like  to  be  there  myself,  that  I  might 
once  more  draw  my  sword  in  defence  of  the  offended 
laws.  •  •  •  What  do  these  people  want  t  Is  it  a  total 
abolition  of  Britbh  supremacy  1  Or  a  mitigation  of 
penal  statutes  1  Or  is  it  not  their  final  aim  to  be  con- 
etituted  a  republic  like  France  1" 

He  took  the  most  anxious  interest  in  the  safety  of  his 
IHond,  Mr.  Handcock,  at  this  moment  of  rebellious 
frenzy  and  crime.  "  Many  times  have  I  figured  to  my- 
self, in  silent  sorrow  and  anguish,  the  veiy  scene  which 
you  have  so  ieelingly  described  to  me ;  nay,  sometimes 
I  brought  myself  to  conceive  the  midnight  massacre  of 
yourself  and  all  your  family.  •  *  *  The  escape  of  your 
little  garrison,  with  your  family  in  the  crowd,  is  a  mira- 
cle similar  to  that  of  the  children  of  Israel  crossing  the 
Red  Sea.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  commanded  the 
64th  regiment  as  I  once  knew  it,  by  your  side  at  the 
time."  s  *  *  One  of  his  sons  he  describes  as  a  <*  fine, 
open,  generous-tempered  fellow,  but  idle,  volatile,  and 
giddy,  like  his  poor  father."  Of  his  paternal  property 
he  writes,  **  With  respect  to  Lishoy,  I  have  determined 
to  let  Bond  have  it  in  consequence  of  Colvill's  advice, 
but  under  such  restrictions  as  cannot,  I  think,  hurt  me. 
I  have  given  up  every  idea  of  residing  there,  but  I  shall 
never  part  with  it  so  long  as  I  can  possibly  do  without, 
and  it  shall  be  one  of  the  articles  of  my  will  to  remain 
in  my  family." 

This  resolution  necessity  prevented  him  from  keeping ; 
the  result  appears  in  the  following  communication,  28th 
November,  1802  :  *<  The  business  of  the  sate  of  Lishoy 

*  In  1798,  during  the  horrors  of  the  rebellion,  when 
Mr.  Handcock  was,  like  many  other  honest  and  loysl 
men,  compelled  to  fly  from  his  residence  near  New  Ross. 
to  eecape  massacre.  This  he  accomplished  with  such 
difficulty,  as  to  preserve  no  portion  whatever  of  his  pro- 
per^, net  even  wearing  apparel,  excepting  such  as  his 
family  carried  on  their  persons.  He  has  written  a  pain- 
folly  interesting  account  of  his  esoan»,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Handcook,  of  Dublin* 


to  Bond  is  at  length  determined ;  Colvill  got  four  hun- 
dred pounds  for  my  interest  in  the  lease,  and  I  am  there- 
by enabled  to  get  dear  of  all  my  embarrassments."  Still 
his  heart  yearned  after  Ireland.  (Nov.  23d,  1803.)  «<  I 
do  not  like  the  place  I  9m  in  (Halifax),  nor  the  climate. 
My  heart  and  soul  look  to  my  native  country,  because 
there  are  three  or  four  friends  there  with  whom  I  com- 
menced my  voyage  through  life,  and  near  whom  I  do 
most  sincerely  wish  to  end  it."  Dec  25th,  1803.  «  This 
day  twenty-one  yeais,  I  think  I  dined  wiUi  you  in  Ath- 
ione,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  many  years  before  I  eat 
some  of  your  beef  and  plum-pudding  again.  /  with  to 
to  Marnf, Bay*  Torn,* 

A  letter  written  by  him  subsequently  (20th  March, 
1808^  to  the  late  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  8tephen*8'6reen, 
Dubhn,  his  father's  pupil  already  mentioned,  repeats  the 
same  lively  and  affectionate  feelings. 

«  What  a  number  of  years,  my  dear  John,  have 
elapsed  since  I  heard  of  you,  or  you  probably  of  me  I 
Lately  by  the  arrival  of  the  101st  regiment  in  this  gar- 
rison, I  have  learnt  from  an  ofiioer  of  that  corps,  Mr. 
Anthony  Dillon,  of  Roseommon,  that  he  knew  you.  It 
delighted  me  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  that  one  of 
our  name  still  existed,  for  I  thought  that  all  were  extinct 
except  myself.  Pray,  are  you  married!  To  whomi 
Have  you  any  children  1  How  many  1  I  could  ask 
you  almost  a  thousand  questions  in  a  breath. 

« Since  I  left  Ireland  in  1788  (2)  never  hardly  have 
you  known  a  man  who  has  met  with  such  repeated 
shocks  of  adversity,  both  by  fire  and  water,  particularly 
by  the  former,  which  twice  consumed  every  thing  I  was 
worth. 

^'I  am  fixed  here  in  the  commissariat  department, 
and  have  a  fsmily  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest,  Henry,  follows  the  profession  of 
the  law  ;  Hugh  Colvill  is,  I  hope,  ere  this  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy ;  Oliver  is  with  a  merchant  at  Boston ; 
Charles  is  a  midshipman  on  this  station ;  and  Benjamin 
a  boy.  The  daughters,  Ann,  Catherine,  Eliza,  and  Jane, 
are  at  home  with  me,  and  promise  to  be  all  I  wish  them. 
Thus,  in  a  few  words,  have  I  given  you  the  names  and 
situations  of  us  all.  Nothing  in  this  life  would  please 
me  more  than  to  be  settled  in  Ireland,  somewhere  near 
the  spot  where  I  first  drew  my  breath,  that  I  might,  as 
my  uncle  says, 


-*  die  at  home  at  last.' 


«  What  is  become  of  all  the  Hodsons,  the  Isbells, 
&c  &c  1  in  fact,  I  almost  forget  the  names.  I  do  not, 
however,  forget  the  name  of  Bally oughter,  where,  in  my 
earliest  days,  I  recollect  having  spent  happy  hours  with 
your  worthy  fiither,  Joe,  your  uncles  Walter  and  John. 
Yet  can  still  say  that — 

*  My  heart  untravel'd  fondly  turns  to  thee.' 

M I  beg  that  I  may  hear  from  you,  and  fail  not  to  de- 
scribe every  thing  to  me  yon  remember." 

This  gentleman,  unable  to  realise  the  wish  of  revisit- 
ing his  native  country,  died  at  St- John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  July,  1811.  Hit  family  still  survive.  Two  of 
his  sons  are,  as  he  states,  in  the  navy,  officers  of  merit. 
Another,  who  has  been  since  1814  an  officer  highly 
esteemed  in  the  commissariat  in  North  America,  has, 
with  the  name  of  his  uncle,  caught  no  small  portion  of 
his  inspiration.  In  1825  appeared  **  The  Rising  Village, 
a  Poem — by  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;"  a  work  of  very  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
country  in  which  he  resides.  Such  scenes  as  it  describes 
must  have  come  frequently  under  his  view,  and  they  no 
doubt  afibrd  scope  for  the  exercise  of  high  poetical 
powers ;  but  the  title,  and  even  his  name,  are  rather  dis- 
advantages to  the  writer,  by  seeming  to  bring  him  into 
immediate  competition  with  his  eminent  relative.  It  was 
introduced  to  the  public  in  1821,  by  a  preface  from  the 
bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  following  is  by  no  meana 
one  of  its  best  passages. 

*'  Happy  Acadia !  (hough  around  thy  shore 
Is  heard  the  stormy  wind's  terrific  roar ; 
Though  round  thee  Winter  binds  his  icy  chains. 
And  his  rude  tempests  sweep  along  thy  plains ; 
Still  Summer  comes  with  her  luxuriant  band 
Of  fhiits  and  flowers,  to  decorate  thy  land ; 
Still  Autmnn,  smiling  o'er  thy  fertile  soil. 
With  richest  gifis  repays  the  lab'rsr's  toil ; 
With  bonnteoos  liaad  hM  fuied  wants  snppliea, 


And  scarce  the  fruit  of  other  suns  denies. 
How  pleasing,  and  how  glowing  with  delight, 
Are  now  thy  budding  hopes !     How  sweetly  bright 
They  rise  to  view !     How  full  of  joy  appear 
The  expectations  of  each  future  year ! 
Not  fifty  summers  yet  have  blessed  thy  dime 
(How  short  a  period  in  the  page  of  time !) 
Since  savage  tribes,  with  terror  in  their  train, 
Rushed  o'er  thy  fields,  and  ravaged  all  thy  plain. 
But  some  few  years  have  rolled  in  haste  away 
Since,  through  thy  vales,  the  fearless  beasts  of  prey^ 
With  dismal  yell  and  loud  appalling  cry. 
Proclaimed  their  midnight  reign  of  horror  nigh. 
And  now  how  changed  the  scene  !     The  first,  afSuv 
Have  fled  to  wilds  beneath  the  northern  star ; 
The  last  have  learned  to  shun  the  dreaded  eye 
Of  lordly  man,  and  in  their  turn  to  fly. 
While  the  poor  peasant  whose  laborious  care 
Scarce  from  the  soil  could  wring  his  scanty  fare ; 
Now  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  culture  skill'd. 
Sees  his  wide  barns  with  ample  treasures  fiU'd; 
Now  finds  his  dwelling,  as  the  year  goes  round, 
Beyond  his  hopes,  with  joy  and  plenty  crowiied." 

A  member  of  the  family  whoso  heart  yearned  toward 
the  land  of  bis  fathers,  though  he  had  never  seen  it,  thua 
enthusiastically  writes  to  a  relative  in  Ireland,  in  1828: 
*'  Poor  old  Ireland !  generous,  kind,  and  affectionate,  , 
was  the  parental  heart  that  taught  mo  to  revere  thee  as 
the  birth-place  of  my  father  !  Would  to  God  that  his 
dust  reposed  within  thy  bosom! — Yes,  dear  Lishoy, 
though  a  native  of  another  clime,  warmly  does  my  heart 
and  feelings  participate  in  thy  welfare  and  prosperity. 
Hope  swells  my  bosom ;  and  I  look  forward  with  joy 
and  delight  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  tread 
thy  soil,  visit  thy  bowers,  breathe  the  jiir  of  £rin's  green 
isle,  and  wander  over  the  hallowed  scenes  of  sweet  A«* 
bum!  Yet  when  that  happy  period  shall  arrive,  or 
whether  it  ever  will  arrive,  is  known  only  to  that  in- 
scrutable wisdom  which  governs  all  things." 

Of  his  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Hodson,  and  her  descendants, 
and  of  bis  bi other  Maurice,  accounts  have  been  already 
given.  Another  sister  (Mrs.  Johnston)  is  said  to  have 
married  clandestinely,  under  the  erroneous  impression  of 
her  husband  being  the  legitimate  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune ;  no  provision  being  made  for  him  by  his  fioher, 
their  circumstances  proved  by  no  means  prosperous; 
two  sons  are  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  revenue 
service,  and  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  *  nspeetable 
tradesman  in  Doblin. 

The  history  of  Charles,  bis  younger  brother,  of  whom 
some  notice  occurs  in  a  preceding  page,  is  connected 
with  a  romantic  incident  told  in  Northeote's  Life  of  Rey- 
nolds, by  Mr.  Laird,  a  literary  man  weU  known  a  few 
years  ago  in  London. 

While  traveling  in  a  stage-coach  towards  Ireland,  m. 
the  autumn  of  17^1,  a  resectable  lookiag  man  joined 
the  passengers  at  Oswestry,  who,  on  some  enquiry  be- 
ing made,  had  occasion  to  say  his  name  was  €k>ldsmith. 
A  remark  followed  from  a  fellow  travetlar,  that  if  ho 
meant  to  visit  Ireland,  the  name  there  would  be  a  pass- 
port to  favour,  firom  the  veneration  .entertained  for  the 
poet  by  the  people.  The  stranger  aaawered  with  emo- 
tion that  he  was  his  brother ;  and  in  reply  to  an  observ- 
ation that  only  one  brother,  Maurice,  was  supposed  to 
be  alive,  added  that  his  name  was  Charles ;  that  he  was 
the  younger  of  the  family ;  and  having  been  long  ab- 
sent from  Europe,  without  ootresponding  with  his  rela- 
tives, was  no  doubt  considered  dead ;  but  be  was  now 
on  his  way  to  Ireland,  to  see  whether  any  of  his  kindred 
yet  survived. 

In  reply  to  furthbr  questions,  an  eariy  account  of  bis 
visit  to  England  was  given  Aearly  similar  to  that  already 
mentioned.  He  had  been  induced  to  visit  Oliver  in 
London,  he  said,  with  the  expectation  of  being^rovided 
for,  but  finding  his  mistake,  had,  afier  some  delay,  quit- 
ted it  without  ceremony,  and  embarked  a  friendless  ad- 
venturer fdf  the  West  Indies.  In  Jamaica,  and  in  some 
other  of  the  islands,  he  had  ever  nnce  resided ;  had. 
amassed  some  property  by  his  industry ;  was  -ttarriedt, 
and  had  children  ;  and  had  revisited  England  akme,  to< 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  transferring  them  and  his  pro* 
party  thither ;  but  wished  first  to  see  how  his  relativea 
were  situated  in  IreUnd,  and  whether  they  Would  know 
or  receive  him,  if  told  be  had  returned  as  poor  as  he  aet 
out. 
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This  design,  it  nppenni,  wm  carried  into  effect  under 
circumstances  somewhat  dramatic,  with  Maurice,  who 
received  his  long-lost  brother  in  the  warmest  manner. 
Charles  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  brought 
his  fiffliily  to  Europe  about  1796  or  1796,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  Polygon,  in  Somers  Town,  and, 
having  proceeded  to  France  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
narrowly  escaped  detention  there  on  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  in  1603.  There  being  then  no  nearer  rela- 
tive of  the  poet  living.  Bishop  Percy  wished  him  to 
profit  by  the  remaining  copies  of  the  edition  of  his  bro- 
ther's works,  which  continued  undisposed  of,  and  wrote 
to  Malone  to  find  him  out,  whose  reply  bears  date  Oct. 
26th,  1808. 

**  Not  being  able  to  execute  your  commission  in  per- 
son, I  wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  Brindley,  of  the  stamp 
office,  from  whom  I  have  received  a  most  salisfactory 
answer  on  the  subject  of  your  enquiry.  He  found  out 
Mr.  Charles  Goldsmith,  though  he  does  not  now  live  at 
No.  1,  Dorset  Place,  and  the  house  has  changed  inhabit- 
ants twice  since  he  left  it.  Goldsmith  waited  on  Mr. 
Brindley,  and  it  seems  he  has  been  out  of  England  ft»r 
a  year,  in  consequence  of  which  he  never  got  your  lord- 
ship's letter.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  imprisoned  in 
France.  His  present  abode  is  at  No.  19,  Southampton 
street,  Pentonviile,  Islington.  He  said  be  would  write 
soon  to  you,  and  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  deriving  some  emolument  from  hb  brother's  works, 
whom  Mr.  B.  says  he  much  resemble  in  person,  sprecb, 
and  manner."* 

The  family  of  Charies  consisted  of  two  sons,  Henry 
and  CNiver,  and  of  two  daughters;  one  of  the  latter 
married  a  native  of  France,  and  is  now  resident  in  Eng- 
land; the  other  is  supposed  to  have  died  unmarried. 
One  of  the  sons,  the  late  Mr.  Northcote  informed  the 
writer,  applied  to  him  for  an  introduction  to  the  stage, 
'which  he  had  thoughts  of  pursuing  as  a  profession,  and 
received  a  letter  in  furtherance  of  his  views  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble.  but  the  design  appears  to  have  been 
relinquished.  The  death  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  is 
thus  announced  in  a  Jamaica  newspaper,  Oct.  25tb, 
1828. 

<*  Died,  at  Belmont,  in  Sl  Ann's,  on  the  2  Ist  October, 
1828,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  Oliver  Francis  Gold- 
smith, Esq.  This  young  roan,  thus  taken,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  from  the  bosom  of  an  adoring  family,  was  the 
nephew  of  our  late  poet.  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He  possessed 
all  those  talents  and  virtues  which  can  render  a  man  an 
ornament  to  society,  and  long  will  his  irreparable  loss 
be  deplored  by  an  aiOfectionate  wife  and  children,  and  a 
large  circle  of  relations  and  friends." 

The  fate  of  the  other,  Henry,  has  not  been  ascertained; 
but  a  person  named  Goldsmith,  and  claiming  to  be  a 
nephew  of  the  poet,  died  in  the  cholera  hospital,  in 
Bristol,  in  1833 ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and 
may  have  had  no  just  right  to  the  honour  he  assumed. 
A  few  letters  on  this  subject  appeared  in  one  of  the 
daily  journals,  (Morning  Herald,)  and  some  pertinent 
remarks  were  added  on  the  negligence  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Temple,  in  not  marking  by  some  memorial 
the  resting-place  of  so  celebrated  a  writer. 

Since  the  above  was  -written,  a  letter,  corroborating 
the  principal  facts,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  friend,  in 
a  periodical  work  of  merit  and  extensive  circulation, 
(The  Mirror,)  from  one  who  knew  the  family  of  Charles 
Goldsmith. 

**  As  I  was  perscmally  acquainted  with  Chorles  Gold- 
smith, the  younger  brother  of  Oliver,  the  poet,  I  am  en- 
abled to  furnish  a  few  particulars  in  addition  to  those  of 
Philo,  contained  in  No.  673,  of  the  Mirror.  Charles,  on 
bis  coming  to  this  country  from  the  West  Indies,  bad 
with  him  two  daughters,  and  one  son,  named  Henry ; 
all  under  14  years  of  age.  He  purchased  two  houses 
in  the  Polygon,  Somers  Town,  in  one  of  whieh  he  re- 
sided ;  here  the  elder  of  his  girls  died ;  I  attended  her 
funeral;  she  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Pancras,'near  the  gprave  of  Mary  Wolstonecroft  Godwin. 
Henry  was  my  fellow  pupil ;  but,  net  liking  the  profes- 
sion of  engraving,  after  a  short  trial,  he  returned  to  the 


«  From  the  MS.  correspondence  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mason. — By  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Malone,  it  appears  that  he  received  a  letter  from  Charles, 
Mul  turned  over  to  him  60  copies  of  the  poet's  works 
which  remained  unsold,  out  of  the  200  granted  by  the 
pnbtisheii. 


West  Indies.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Charles  Gold- 
smith sold  his  houses,  and  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  a  son  bom  in  England,  christened  Oliver,  he  went 
to  reside  in  France,  where  his  daughter  married.  In 
consequence  of.  the  orders  of  Bonaparte  for  detaining 
British  subjects,  Charles  again  returned  home  by  way  of 
Holland,  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  died,  about 
26  years  since,  at  humble  lodgings  in  Ossulston  street, 
Somers  Town.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  son  Oliver,  returned 
thither.  Charies  Goldsmith  had  in  his  possession  a  copy 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  his  brother;  and 
I  can  vouch  his  resemblance  to  this  picture  was  most 
striking.  Charles,  like  the  poet,  was  a  performer  on  the 
German  flute,  and,  to  use  hiis  own  words,  found  it  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  his  best  friend.  He  only  once,  I  have 
heard  him  say,  saw  Oliver  in  England,  which  was  dur- 
ing his  prosperity.  "  R.  Roffb." 

The  late  Mr.  Cooper  Walker,  of  Dublin,  endeavoured 
to  assist  another  female  relative  of  the  poet,  by  procuring 
for  her  the  ntuation  of  housekeeper  to  the  royal  Irish 
academy,  but  from  some  unknown  cause  tailed.  The 
following  is  one  of  her  letters  to  him  :— 

"Bushport,  E!phin,June  19M,  1793. 

"  Dear  sir, — From  your  goodness  on  former  occasions, 
and  kind  attention  to  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing the  honour  of  a  line  from  you,  to  inform  me  what 
your  opinion  is  in  regard  to  the  academy  house,  whether 
I  may  have  hopes  of  being  housekeeper  to  iL  I  blush 
to  give  this  trouble  to  a  gentleman  who  is  almost  a 
stranger  to  me  in  every  respect  except  my  misfortunes ; 
but  I  trust  I  have  an  advocate  in  your  humane  heart. 
I  have  informed  ypu,  sir,  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe's 
goodness  in  handing  in  my  memorial,  and  also  the  kind 
reception  it  met  with  from  the  members  then  present 
May  I  presume  to  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  re- 
commend me  to  Lord  Chatlemont,  which  would  forward 
the  business  much,  and  infinitely  serve  me. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  much 
obliged  humble  servant, 

"  EsTHZK  Goldsmith. 
"  To  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq. 
Eccles  street,  Dublin." 


From  the  Englishman's  Magazine. 
THE  LEYDEN  PROFESSOR  AND  THE 
JLlVlNGMUMIliY. 

Of  all  the  quiet  towns  reposing  in  the  brightness  of  a 
Dutch  sun,  Leyden  is  the  fairest  and  the  quietest.  Sel- 
dom is  the  stillness  of  her  broad  and  poplar-planted 
streets  disturbed  >y  sounds  more  startling  than  the  music 
of  a  wandering  barrol-organist,  or  the  measured  tread  of 
some  stately  dignitary  of  the  university  passing  from 
one  class-room  to  onother,  and  heavy  with  the  weight  of 
learning.  She  is  an  alma  mater  worthy  of  the  gravity 
of  Holland,  and  the  g-eniut  loci  is  distinctly  visible 
throughout.  The  very  canals  look  more,  unconscious  of 
motion,  and  more  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  silence, 
than  any  where  else.  On  the  poorest  house,  the  fact  of 
"  lodgings  to  be  let,"  is  indicated  by  the  classical  phiase, 
**  cnbicula  loca^ida ;"  and  the  old  latly  who  conducts 
you  through  the  apartments,  has  an  air  about  her,  as  if 
she  were  well  versed  in  Herodotus,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  Even  the  man  who 
sells  roasted  chestnuts  at  the  corner  of  the  street  looks 
as  if  he  were  a  decayed  scholar;  and,  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  that  erudite  atmosphere,  you  cannot  help  ad- 
dressing him  with  considerable  trepidation,  lest  a  subdued 
smile  should  rise  to  his  lips,  at  your  ignorance  of  phi- 
lology, betrayed  during  the  transaction  of  purchasing 
from  him  a  few  stivers*  worth  of  his  fruit  Calm,  and 
stately,  and  solemn,  arc  the  students ;  and  yet  more  calm, 
more  stately,  and  more  solemn  are  the  professors :  to 
them  the  rest  of  the  living  and  busy  worid  is  a  nonentity, 
or  a  vague  and  far  off  dream.  It  is  with  the  past  alone 
that  they  are  con  versa  nt--the  languages,  the  modes  of 
tliihking,  the  habits,  and  the  events  of  the  past.  Of  the 
present  they  know  nothing,  w  only  enough  to  teach 
them  to  despise  it.  Wrapped  up  in  the  mantle  of  an- 
tique lore,  they  are  like  reanimations  of  the  long-bearded 
dead,  moving  about  in  the  siuuhiiM  of  the  actual  worid, 


but  with  memories  brooding  upon  depaitad  ages,  and  a 
total  apathy  towards  the  things  with  whichthey  a!i«  i^m 
surrounded.  The  business  of  my  story  makes  it  necM. 
saiy  for  me  to  bring  my  reader  into  more  lumiediatc  cod. 
tact  with  one  of  these  strange  individuali,  as  he  existed 
in  the  town  of  wluch  I  speak  about  a  centory  ago. 

Elevated  on  a  small  platform,  and  comfortably  depo- 
sited  in  an  old-fashioned,  high-backed,  venerabte-lookiiw 
elbow  chair,  sat  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Bieeeh,  at  ooe 
end  of  the  theatrum  anatondcum,  or  hall  of  anatomy,  {& 
the  university  of  Leyden.  He  was  in  the  act  of  bold- 
ing  forlii,  in  very  Ciceronian  and  foll-moathed  Latinity, 
to  some  thirty  or  five  and  thirty  grave  and  Dotd^bgik 
alumni.  Professor  Tobanus  Eleazar  Yon  Broech  wu  a 
man  who  was  genevally  believed  to  have  more  know. 
ledge  in  his  little  finger  than  the  Bodleian  library  hn 
on  all  its  shelves.  He  was  about  five  and  fifty  yean  «f 
age,  and  of  the  middle  height — the  obesity  of  biipmoo, 
though  not  remarkaUe  for  a  Dutchman,  was  aoch  asii 
any  other  country  would  have  been  thought  conaidenble. 
He  wore  an  ample  bushy  brown  wig;  but  what  priad* 
pally  distinguished  him  from  his  brother  profesnn,  n 
a  pair  of  g^reen  spectacles,  which  be  very  rarely  hid 
aside.  Doctor  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Brooch  had  rxm 
been  farther  than  five  miles  from  Leyden  in  htslifie. 
The  theatrum  anatomicum  was  his  home  and  coootrr; 
the  preparations  and  curioaties  it  contained  weteb 
felicity  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night.  He  wai  m 
only  the  professor  of  anatomy,  but  the  autotrtm 
naturalium — the  keeper  of  that  splendid  museom,  ii 
which  all  that  the  earth  contained  of  wonderful  wuIb 
be  found,  from  the  gigantic  crocodile  who  stood  Ma^ 
at  yon  with  his  jaws  wide  open,  as  if  he  were  stiD  ik 
and  anxious  to  devour  you,  down  to  the  smalleit^ 
men  of  a  Batavian  frog,  preserved  in  spnita,  in  a  plttj 
hermetically  sealed. 

Alas !  did  I  say,  «  all  that  the  earth  contained  of  wn* 
derfol  1"  Grievous  is  the  error  I  have  made  I  There  n 
one  thing  the  museum  wanted,  and  to  procDie  wioeb 
was  now  the  object  of  the  professor's  life.  Aboot  fiftea 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a  \wtd 
stranger  from  Gottingen  visited  Leyden.  He  ins,tf 
course,  conducted  through  the  museum  by  iti  Deva4> 
be-too-much  respected  keeper.  Proud  was  the  profeMr 
of  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  its  riches,  aod  of  »- 
spiring  with  awe  the  learned  stranger  from  GottiBgeB. 
Judge,  then,  of  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech*a  bonw 
and  astonishment,  when  the  learned  stranger  froo  Got* 
tingen  turned  up  his  his  nose  at  the  whole,  and  oerel/ 
remarked,  with  a  sneer,  *<  You  have  not  even  an  EgypioB 
mummy !" 

Plain  as  it  was  that  envy  alone  was  at  the  bottom  d 
this  conduct,  it  was,  nevertheless,  but  too  troe  that  the 
theatrum  anatomicum  of  Leyden— the  incompanbte 
museum  return  naturalium,  did  not  possess  a  momoy. 
It  was  an  appalling  fact — and  the  more  appaltiogtbetit 
had  hitherto  been  overlooked.  Had  the  learned  0tnogtf 
from  (rottingen  taken  from  the  nail  on  which  it  boi|t 
the  poisoned  arrow  of  Java,  and  plunged  it  in  theadea 
Professor  Von  Broech,  he  could  not  have  mffided  « 
him  a  more  deadly  injury^  than  by  thus  pointing  cot  ^ 
deficiency  of  that  collection  which  had  been  to  hioi,frj 
his  youth  upwards,  every  thing — father,  mother,  wife 
children,  and  relations. 

A  sore  discontent  and  a  sort  of  settled  mehMbok 
took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  illlostrioDS  profrasar; 
the  gigantic  crocbdile  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  w 
Batavian  frog  preserved  in  spirits  could  not  prcse»e  >* 
Broech  in  his.  He  wandered  througli  his  Aestn^ 
anatomicum,  but  the  lustre  of  iu  curiosities  had  fM 
A  vision  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  floated  bcfort  "» 
eyes ;  he  sat  him  down  upon  the  pedestal  of  a  akelew 
elephant,  and  meditated  upon  mummies.  "^JJp 
which  had  been  to  him  richer  than  the  palace  of  AWto 
was  disenchanted — the  roc*s  egg  was  wanting.  H»» 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  existed  so  long  wrth^J 
the  procuruig  of  that  which  now  appeared  the  gieit^ 
and  aim  for  which  existence  was  given  t  To  the  tfj^ 
imagination  of  Von  Broech,  a  mummy  coDCcnWw" 
itself  all  that  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  the  mcmoiy.«» 


the  intellect    How  invaluable  seemed  its  ^^ 

how  full  of  poetry  its  wondrous  ^^^^^f^L^ 
teeming  with  illustrations  of  natural  histoiy  ^^JF^^T 
balsams  and  spioes !  how  great  the  light  wbwfl  »« 
chemical  >union  and  artificial  appKeattoa  ^^^I 
ancient  scieiiee !  how  intewsting  th»^SiKfi^tf^r'^ 
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Indnstiy,  aflMtd  by  the  immeasarftble  foldings  and 
curioDs  tsxton  of  thie  itiiff  whidi  envelopes  and  pre- 
serves the  body ! 

The  more  Tobsnus  Eleazer  Von  Broech  reflected  upon 
all  these  things,  the  more  did  his  deep  longing  to  possess 
the  treasure  increase.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  A  mam- 
my must  be  immediately  imported  from  Egypt.  Orders 
to  that  eflect  were  despatched  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  of  Amsterdam.  But 
the  fates  were  unpropitioos,  and  disappointment  of  the 
crueiest  kind  was  in  store  for  the  sanguine  Tobanus. 
The  first  ship  which  took  on  board  for  him  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  was  shortly  afterwards  blown  up :  the  two  neit 
foundered  at  sea.  The  tidings  of  these  succeasiye  ca- 
lamities almost  broke  his  heart,  and  he  communicated 
them  to  his  aifectionate  students  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Hoi  yet  conquered,  however,  our  professor  at  length  pro- 
cured a  special  messenger,  whom  be  forwarded  to  the 
land  of  the  Nile,  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  treat  for 
(he  finest  mummy  contained  either  in  the  gpreat  pyramid, 
or  the  catacombs  of  Memphis.  But  again  were  his 
hopes  dashed  to  earth  !  The  special  messenger  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  horde  of  predatory  Arabs,  who  carried 
him  off  to  the  desert,  where  they  sold  him  for  a  slave, 
and  be  was  never  heard  of  more. 

This  fresh  calamity  brought  on  a  fever  on  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech,  during  the  delirious  fits  of  which 
he  imagined  that  his  own  limbs  were  mummies  rolled  up 
in  a  thousand  ells  of  balsamic  papyrus,  studded  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  consecrated  for  ever  to  Isis  and  Osiris. 
He  regarded  them  with  proportionate  veneration,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  move  them,  much  less  to 
allow  any  one  to  touch  them.  Daring  his  convalescence, 
an  idea  occurred  to  him  which  he  eagerly  gprasped  at. 
As  he  could  not  procure  a  mummy  from  Egypt,  why 
should  he  not  make  one  for  himself!  why  should  he  not 
resuscitate  in  modem  Europe  an  art  now  extinct  1  As 
the  professor  of  anatomy,  he  had  always  a  choice  of 
subjects  at  his  command.  He  had  materials  too  in 
abundance  for  embalming  and  enfolding ;  and  thus  pos- 
sessed of  these,  and  all  other  requisite  appliances,  why 
might  he  not,  with  patience  and  perseverancet  come  to 
rival  the  artists  of  an  earlier  day  1  The  new-born  hope 
yeinvigorated  his  whole  constitution;  and,  resolved  at 
all  events  to  make  the  trial,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
might  bava  been  found  every  evening,  from  dusk  until 
after  midnight,  engaged  at  his  new  occupation,  in. the 
theatrum  anatomicutiu 

For  a  time  every  thing  went  on  exactly  as  he  could 
have  wished.  The  process  of  disemboweling  was  rather 
tedious,  especially  as  the  subject  he  had  to  work  on  was, 
of  course,  Dutch.  But  Tobanus  persevered ;  and  having 
atufied  into  the  body  a  plentiful  supply  of  spices,  he 
proceeded  to  wrap  it  up  with  due  attention  to  what  be 
considered  the  science  of  the  art  He  thus  succeeded  at 
length  in  compounding  a  mummy,  which,  to  his  too 
partial  eye,  appeared  not  one  wbit  inferior  to  any  of 
those  of  the  race  of  Pharaoh.  His  pride  and  happiness, 
however,  continued  but  for  a  few  days.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  there  was  a  something  saluted  the 
olfactory  nerves,  which  forced  the  alumni^  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  theatrum  ancaondcum,  to  stuff  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  noses,  and  to  assume  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  plainly  indicated  to  the 
learned  professor  that  his  mummy  was  betraying  itself 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  insulting  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  embalming.  There  was  no  alternative ;  the  la- 
bour of  weeks  bad  been  lost;  the  mummy  was  faithless; 
it  had  abandoned  itself  to  corruption,  and  must  be  turned 
out  of  the  museum.  With  a  heavy  heart  did  Tobanus 
order  it  to  be  removed.  He  determined,  however,  to  risk 
the  experiment  again.  Some  corpses  might  have  lees 
putrefactive  tendencies.  He  tried  another,  but  in  a  few 
days  the  smell  was  as  great  as  before,  and  the  handker- 
chiefs as  much  at  the  nose  as  ever.  Another,  but  the 
alumni  smelt  it  out — another,  but  Uie  odoar  was  the 
worst  of  alL 

Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  began  to  despair.  Yet, 
'when  he  reflected  on  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  fact, 
that  the  mu§eum  rerum  naturaUum  of  Leyden  was  with- 
out a  mummy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  it  should  always  continue 
0O.  He  meditated  on  the  causes  of  his  own  failure,  and 
the  more  he  meditated,  the  more  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  completion,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  skill 
opos  bis  part,  bat  to  the  pteposteroos  obesity  which  is 


the  great  characteristic  of  the  Dutch,  whether  dead  or 
alive.  Von  Broech  looked  at  his  own  portly  figure,  and 
fiett  satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  become 
a  mummy.  By  a  judicious  extension  of  this  arg^' 
mentum  ad  homiitem,  and  by  making  the  observation  that 
he  was  not  by  any  means  beyond  the  average  size,  the 
real  state  of  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  Holland 
was  the  very  worst  country  on  earth  for  a  compounder 
of  mummies,  and  that  ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  inhabitants  were,  by  all  accounts,  a  lean  people, 
was  the  very  besL  He  coold  not  afford  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  Egypt  for  a  lean  subject,  but  on  weighing  the 
matter  in  his  own  mind,  he  came  to  entertain  the  belief, 
that  something  of  the  sort  he  wanted  might  be  met  with 
nearer  home,  and  especially  in  France,  where  it  was  well 
known  that  toup  maiffre,^enouiUe»t  and  sour  wine,  was 
the  common  sustenance  of  the  lo^er  classes. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fully  possessed  with  this  belief,  he 
was  seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  France,  from 
whence  he  might  bring  back  the  only  desideratum  of  the 
Leyden  museum.  It  is  true,  be  had  never  in  his  life 
been  farther  from  that  town  than  his  own  lui/st  AotM, 
which  was  just  five  miles  along  the  Amsterdam  canal ; 
but  now  the  great  interests  of  science  and  of  the  thea- 
trum anatomicum  demanded  an  extraordinary  exertion, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  entrust  the  all-important 
business  to  any  one  but  himself.  His  resolution  being 
finally  taken,  he  assembled  the  anatomical  students  in 
order  to  communicate  to  them  his  intention.  At  the 
moment  at  which  we  first  introduced  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  vale- 
dictory address. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  was  more  than  usually  eloquent. 
Seated,  as  we  have  said,  in  cathedra,  and  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  attention  by  the  five  and  thirty  grave 
and  substantial  Dutch  students  who  had,  for  several 
seasons,  been  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his  anatomical 
demonstrations,  he  entered  fully  into  the  history  of  his 
mummy -directed  labours.  He  began  with  the  learned 
stranger  from  Gottingen,  and  ended  with  the  last  abortive 
mummy,  which  had  been  removed  from  the  museum. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  cause  why  Leyden  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  produce  a  mummy ;  and  with  this 
part  of  his  address  the  Dutch  alumni  seemed  peculiarly 
gratified.  He  went  on  to  state,  that  it  was  his  fixed 
resolve  that  the  stain  which  at  present  attached  itself  to 
their  museum  should  nevertheless  be  wiped  away ;  and 
that,  though  he  despaired  of  procuring  any  subject  lean 
enough  in  that  country,  he  did  not  doubt  of  meeting 
with  one  in  France,  which,  as  they  all  knew,  was 
peopled  by  a  race  of  men  of  far  less  solid  proportions. 
*^  With  this  view,"  concluded  the  illustrious  Von  Broech, 
«*  I  am  about  to  proceed  thither.  I  shall  leave  you  for  a 
brief  space,  only  to  return  to  you  enriched  with  what  I 
have  laboured  to  obtain  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  There 
is  not  a  univereity  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Leyden,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  mummy  in  all 
the  9arc9phagi  of  Egypt  superior  to  that  which  shall 
belong  to  you.'' 

The  alumni  were  evidently  afiected  at  the  conclusion 
of  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Brooch's  address.  Dutchmen 
seldom  shed  teara ;  but  they  walked  home  even  more 
slowly  than  usual,  and  smoked  out  their  pipes  without 
spealdng  another  word  that  day. 

Next  forenoon  there  was  a  more  than  usual  assem- 
blage on  the  quay,  as  the  Rotterdam  trecktchuyt  was 
about  to  start.  Several  of  Von  Brooch's  brother  profes- 
sors, and  almost  all  his  pupils,  had  come  to  see  him  oS, 
As  the  erudite  and  venerated  man  stepped  into  the  boat, 
a  shadow  fell  upon  their  faces,  for  they  felt  that  one 
whose  whole  existence  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to 
their  theatrum  anatomicum,  was  about  to  proceed  into  a 
fiir  country,  and  to  undertake  a  difficult,  it  might  be  a 
hazardous,  enterprise,  purely  for  their  sakes  and  the  love 
he  bore  that  ancient  and  renowned  seat  of  learning. 
They  waved  their  hands  to  him,  as  well  as  it  is  in  a 
Dutchman's  nature  to  wave  a  hand,  which  is  generally 
at  the  end  of  a  short  and  rather  dumpy  arm ;  and  having 
done  so,  they  returned  to  their  own  chambere  to  await 
the  event  in  silence. 

The  chimes  of  the  Binnen-and-Bayten  Stad,  of  Rot- 
terdam, were  proclaiming  the  hour  of  six,  p.  m.,  on  a 
fine  summer  evening,  as  the  Leyden  trad^-boet  came 
slowly  in  sight.  Very  difiS^rent,  in  point  of  bustle  and 
animation,  was  the  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas  from 
any  which  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  sedate  university- 


town,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  The  quays 
at  Rotterdam  were  all  aUve  with  the  bustle  of  trafi^ 
Merchants,  brokers,  captains,  sailora,  portera,  beggars, 
children,  and  many  othera  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  both 
native  and  foreign,  hurried  backwards  and  forward,  or 
walked  leisurely  up  and  down,  discoursing  apparently 
upon  raattera  of  weighty  moment. 

Among  this  motley  assemblage,  appeared  two  indi* 
viduals,  in  close  conversation,  whose  air  and  gait,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  and  respectful  salutations  they  con- 
stantly received,  indicated  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
that  they  were  persons  of  no  little  consequence.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  mer- 
chants in  Rotterdam ;  and,  in  that  town,  the  only  species 
of  aristocracy  which  is  either  understood  or  acknowledged, 
is  the  aristocracy  of  health.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
therefore,  if  Mynheers  Jan  Van  Daalen,  and  Tobias  Van 
Vieiten,  conscious  of  their  sujrpasdng  riches,  looked  with 
considerable  superciliousness  on  the  surrounding  crowd, 
through  which  they  moved,  among  them,  but  not  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  superciliousness,  however,  nei- 
ther of  our  opulent  merchants  had  been  blessed  with 
any  thing  like  a  commanding  presence,  or  at  least  any 
thing  which,  out  of  Holland,  would  have  been  considered 
such.  Van  Daalen  measured  little  more  than  five  feet 
in  his  stockings — while,  to  counterbalance  this  deficiency 
of  stature,  it  was  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  was  not 
fully  as  bioad  as  he  was  long.  But,  like  Sanoho  Panza, 
of  precious  memory.  Van  Daalen  prided  himself  not  a 
little  upon  his  rotundity ;  and  that  it  might  lose  none  of 
its  imposing  effect,  he  constantly  wore  a  magnificently 
powdered  wig,  which,  like  a  white  cloud,  ovenhadowed 
the  upper  half  of  his  person,  while  in  his  right  hand  bo 
carried  a  finely-polished  Spanish  cane,  considerably  tailor 
than  himsel/,  surmounted  with  a  large  and  richly-painted 
porcelain  head.  During  a  life  of  nearly  sixty  years,  the 
workl  had  gone  well  with  Van  Daalen.  He  was  the 
secret  owner  of  several  ships,  which  traded  regularly 
from  Cadiz  to  Lima,  and  other  ports  in  the  Spanish  main ; 
and  his  speculations  were  commonly  so  successful,  that 
the  worthy  burghera  of  Rotterdam  often  saw,  with  long- 
ing eyes,  great  bags  of  gold  and  silver  coin  delivered  at 
the  door  of  his  warehouse.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  as 
good-natured  and  as  little  selfish  as  a  wealthy  Dutch 
merchant  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  He  had 
married  early,  and  was  now  a  widower,  his  wife  having 
died  in  giving  birth  to  his  only  child,  Wtlbelm  Van 
Daalen. 

The  outward  man  of  Mynheer  Van  Vieiten  presented 
s  strange  contrast  to  that  of  his  companion.  He  was  at 
least  six  feet  high,  and  his  person  was  as  spare  as  it  was 
lengthy.  His  complexion  was  dingy  and  sallow ;  and 
his  sharp,  prominent  nose  projected  like  a  wedge  from 
his  dried-up  and  hollow  cheeks.  His  large,  dull,  gray, 
fish-like  eyes,  floated  beneath  a  brown  wig,  which  fitted 
close  to  his  head.  He  wore  a  long  cinnamon-coloured 
frock  coat,  which,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the 
evening,  was  buttoned  from  the  chin  to  the  knee,*  thus 
exhibiting  the  unnatural  thinness  of  his  lengthy  figure,  in 
one  unbroken  line.  The  buttons  on  this  cinnamon- 
coloured  coat  were  the  only  redeeming  point  in  Van 
Vleilen's  costume:  they  consisted  of  double  ducats — 
and,  as  they  glittered  in  the  evening  sun,  many  a  poor 
fellow,  labouring  hard  for  a  few  stivers,  could  not  help 
breaking,  in  his  own  mind,  the  tenth  commandment, 
whilst  he  looked  at  them.  Van  Vieiten  had  spent  many 
yeara  of  his  life  in  Batavia,  where  he  had  realised  im- 
mense wealth  in  the  skin  trade ;  and  its  hot,  unwhole- 
some climate  partly  accounted  for  the  very  bilious  and 
ejcsanguineous  hue  of  his  own  cuticle.  Loss  of  health, 
however,  is  a  price  which  few  have  the  good  sense  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  for  tho  acquisition  of  wealth.  On  every 
post  day.  Van  Vieiten  bad  made  large  remittances  from 
Batavia  to  Rotterdam,  where  his  funds  jay  at  good  in- 
terest, and  whither  he  himself  at  length  determined  to 
follow  them,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  her  dead  mother's  beauty,  and  her  living  fa- 
ther's wealth — WilheUnina  Van  Vieiten. 

Herr  Van  Daalen  and  Herr  Van  Vieiten  being  thus, 
according  to  the  Dutch  phraseology,  the  most  "  substan- 
tial" merchants  in  Rotterdam — although  the  epithet 
SMmed  to  apply,  more  appropriately,  to  the  dumpy  Van 
l£alen  than  the  fleshless  Van  Vieiten — ^it  had  occurred 
to  the  former  that  a  union  between  the  two  familiea 
would  be  mutually  desirable  and  advanUgeous.  3i« 
son,  Wilbelm,  was  just  four  years  older  than  Wilhelmixiiu 
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He  was  a  young  man  of  good  parts  and  sprightly 
manners ;  and,  as  he  had  always  exhibited  an  aversion 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  mercantile  life,  his  father  had  at 
length  consented  to  buy  him  a  commission  in  the  army, 
in  which,  having  already  seen  some  service,  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  a  vecy  likely  person  to  win 
the  heart  of  the  fair  Vrow  Van  Vleiten.  Van  Dialen 
accordingly  set  his  heart  upon  the  match ;  and,  if  it  be 
correct  to  disclose  their  secret,  we  may  hint  that  the 
young  people,  as  soon  as  they  became  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  did  not  long  for  it  less  eagerly 
than  the  old  gentleman. 

In  his  meditations,  however,  on  the  mutual  advantages 
to  accrue  from  this  aDiance,  Van  Daalen  had  overlooked 
one  little  circumstance — namely,  that  the  sum  total  of 
his  own  fortune  was  five  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
whereas  tiiat  of  Tobias  Van  Vleiten  was  at  least  seven 
hundred  thousand.  This  little  circumstance  did  not  es- 
cape the  attention  of  ^e  latter,  as  soon  as  the  scheme  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  families  was  propounded  to  him. 
He  immediately  pointed  out  to  Van  Daalen  that  the 
bargain  he  proposed  to  strike  was  not  such  as  would,  for 
a  moment,  be  listened  to  on  'Change ;  and  as  he  had 
made  so  much  money  by  less  likely  means,  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  see  why  he  should  lose  at  least  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats  by  his  daughter.  Van  Daalen, 
however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  repulsed  in  a  moment. 
He  renewed  the  attack  again  and  again,  and  though  Van 
Vleiten  remained  inflexible,  his  friend  did  not  yet  alto- 
gether despair  of  making  him  listen  to  what  he  considered 
reason.  The  conversation  which  we  have  already  stated 
these  two  worthy  merchants  to  be  engaged  in,  when 
they  made  their  appearance  on  the  quay,  at  the  Maas, 
was  devoted  once  more  to  thb  momentous  subject. 

•«  My  dear  Van  Vleiten,"  said  Mynherr  Daalen,  "  only 
consider '* 

"  Mynherr  Van  Daalen,"  answered  Van  Vleiten,  with 
more  than  his  accustomed  sternness,  while  his  glassy 
eyes  grew  a  little  brighter  than  usual,  «*  I  shall  consider 
no  more  about  it :  five  hundred  thousand  ducats  are  a 
very  pretty  sum,  but  seven  hundred  thousand  are  prettier 
by  two  sevenths.  We  are  both  solid  men,  but,  till  yoa 
have  made  up  your  lee-way  by  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  you  cannot  rank  yourself  upon  a  par  with  me." 
80  saying,  he  pointed  significantly  at  his  half  dozen  no< 
ble  East  Indiamen  at  anchor  in  the  Maas. 

Van  Daalen  looked  towards  them  with  a  sigh,  and  he 
might  have  looked  longer  had  not  the  Le^^den  track-boat 
just  then  stopped  at  the  quay,  and  he  and  his  comp&nion 
stood  together  at  some  little  distance  to  see  the  passen- 
gers step  ashore.  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  with 
his  green  spectacles  and  peculiarly  scholastic  appearance, 
ivas  the  first  who  attracted  their  attention.  It  happened 
that  in  proceeding  to  the  hostel,  where  he  intended  to 
spend  tlie  night,  the  learned  Tobanus  bad  to  pass  very 
near  where  the  two  merchants  stood.  The  moment  his 
eye  fell  on  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  he  started  like  one 
who  had  seen  a  spirit. 

<*  O  Isisand  Osiris !"  he  muttered  to  himself  in  Latin, 
^*  What  do  I  behold  1  either  a  living  mummy,  or  one 
who  waits  only  till  respiration  ceases,  to  pass  at  once 
into  that  blessed  state.  Here  is  the  visible  interposition 
of  Providence,  which,  out  of  its  regard  to  tho  iheatrum 
anatomicum  of  Leyden,  intends  to  save  me  tho  fatigue 
of  my  proposed  journey  !" 

Considering  how  the  mind  of  Von  Broech  was  pos- 
sessed with  only  one  idea,  and  had  been  so  for  the  las't 
fifteen  years,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  long  anatomy  of  Van  Vleiten,  who  looked  more  lik-e 
a  huge  cinnamon  stalk  just  imported  from  Batavia  than 
a  human  being,  suggested  to  our  professor  the  belief  that 
Egypt  had,  at  length,  surrendered  up  one  of  her  childreu 
for  his  use  and  behoof. 

«» Der  Doy  vil !"  said  Van  Vleiten  to  his  friend ;  "  why 
is  that  pair  of  green  spectacles  fixed  so  intently  upon 
dae  1     Let  us  move  ofil" 

Tb^  two  fnerchants  moved  off  accordingly,  and  walkerl 
jon  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  then 
turned,  for  the  purpose  of  retracing  their  steps ;  but 
ihey  had  no  sooner  done  so  than,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment, the  same  individual,  with  the  green  spectacles 
^nd  bushy  brown  wig,  met  them  in  the  face !  AH  partieii 
^topped. 

"  SalveU  iUuatrissimi  /"  said  Van  Broech ;  but  ro- 
^ving  no  answer,  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
•^  pr  would  you  rather  that  I  should  address  you  in  the 


vernacul&r  ?  Unworthy  as  I  am,  I  am  Doctor  Tob(anus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech,  the  guardian  of  the  sciences  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  the  duly  appointed  and  installed 
profesMfr  of  anatomy  and  natural  history  in  the  illus- 
trious academy  ^  Leyden ;  and  I  now  have  the  surpass- 
ing happiness,"  he  added,  lo<^ng  full  at  Von  Vleiten, 
•«  to  see  before  me  a  person  destined  to  increase  the  fame 
of  our  university,  and  to  add  to  the  permanent  fjioty  of 
the  United  Netherlands." 

Mynherr  Van  Vleiten,  somewhat  soothed  by  this  last 
declaration,  requested  that  the  learned  Tobanus  would 
be  a  little  more  explicit  in  hb  information. 

•«  Most  willingly,"  answered  the  professor ;  «*bnt  what 
I  have  to  say  must  be  communicated  in  private." 

<*  If  then  you  are  really  what  you  announce  yourself 
to  be,"  replied  Tobias,  whose  curiosity  began  to  be  ex- 
cited by  this  unexpected  rencontre,  <<you  may  call  upon 
me  to-morrow  at  my  own  house,  between  tho  hours  of 
twelve  and  two.  Any  one  will  inform  you  where  Herr 
Van  Vleiten  resides." 

''I  shall  not'  fail,"  said  Von  Broech,  bowing  pro- 
foundly, and  casting  many  a  longing  look  after  the  opu- 
lent merchant,  as  he  earned  his  thin  configuration  away 
along  the  Maas,  accompanied  by  his  fat  friend.  Van 
Daalen. 

Brief  were  the  slumbers  which  that  night  visited  the 
eyes  of  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech.  The  great  aim 
of  his  life  was  at  length,  he  believed,  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. Cadaverous  as  he  looked,  he  did  not  conceive 
it  possible  that  Van  Vleiten  could  continue  long  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be- 
queath his  body,  for  the  important  purposes  of  science, 
to  the  theatrum  anatomicum  of  Leyden. 

Scarcely  had  the  steeples  of  Rotterdam  rung  out  the 
hour  of  noon,  ere  Tobanus  presented  himself  at  the 
stately  mansion  of  Van  Vleiten.  To  the  still  farther 
heightening  of  his  delight,  he  was  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  oriental  style. 
Not  only  did  Turkish  ottomans,  and  Egyptian  vases, 
and  urns  of  Arabian  incense,  and  Chinese  mandarins, 
nodding  their  nicely-balanced  beads  from  porcelain  pe- 
destals, adorn  the  room,  but  the  walls  were  covered  with 
an  Eastern  paper,  on  which  were  painted,  in  gorgeous 
colours,  many  of  the  most  wonderful  natural  and  arti- 
ficial productions  of  that  rich  quarter  of  the  globe.  More 
conspicuous  than  all,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  stood 
a  colossal  Indian  idol,  which  Van  Vleiten  had  brought 
with  him  from  Batavia,  and  which  Tobanus  at  once  re- 
cognised for  a  figure  of  the  "Great  Vishnu."  This  was 
the  very  abode  where  he  who  was  destined  to  become 
the  most  illustrious  mummy  of  modem  times  ought  to 
reside.  Von  Broech  was  in  raptures,  and  his  hope 
strengthened  into  certainty  that  the  name  of  Van  Vleiten 
was  destined  to  descend,  with  his  own,  in  stscula  tsecu' 
lonim !  » 

The- opulent  merchant  made  bis  appearance  in  the 
same  dress  he  had  worn  the  day  before,  and,  if  possible, 
looking  more  lank  and  thin  than  ever.  Joy  sparkled 
through  the  green  spectacles  of  Tobanus  as  he  gazed 
upon  his  emaciated  figure,  and  already  saw  him,  in  ima- 
gination, dead,  and  exsiccated  among  the  repositories  of 
the  museum. 

"  Fortunate  man !"  exclaimed  the  erudite  professor, 
without  waiting  for  the  usual  little  ceremonies  by  which 
a  conversation  is  generally  opened — **  Fortunate  man  ! 
happy  was  the  hour  in  which  thou  Wert  born,  and  hap- 
pier, far  happier,  will  be  that  in  which  thou  shalt  die ! 
Let  me  ask  you  one  question.    Have  you  yet  made  your 

Willi" 

"  Sir !"  said  Van  Vleiten,  not  a  little  astonished  at 
this  mode  of  address.  *•  I  have  made  my  will ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  of  what  importance  that  circumstance 
should  be  to  you — a  perfect  stranger." 

«  A  codicil !  a  codicil !"  cried  Tobanus,  earnestly, 
*'  yen  must  add  a  codicil  to  that  will." 

"  Tor  what  effect  1"  asked  Van  Vleiten. 

**  To  the  effect  of  ensuring  your  preservation  for  cen- 
turies— ^nay,  for  thousands  of  years !  To  the  effect  of 
making  science  your  debtor,  and  posterity  your  friends  ! 
To  the  efiect  of  procuring  yourself  a  name  and  a  being 
that  shall  never  perish,  and  a  perpetual  residence  in  the 
most  illustrious  museum  of  the  United  Netherlands!" 

Van  Vleiten  opened  his  dull  eyes  to  their  full  extent. 

"  If  I  rightly  understand  you,"  said  he,  "  you  mean 
to  inform  me  that  yon  are  in  possession  of  that  fiaur-famed 


secret,  the  elixir  vitm,  by  whidk  the  body  is  pntmeil 
inviolahleagauast  the  attacks  of  disease*  ProybefctteiL 
If  your  learned  researches  have  made  700  aeqtniiited 
with  this  profound  mystery,  I  shall  udeed  be  btppy  ig 
having  attra<^ed  year  regard." 

« Heaven  forbid !"  answered  Tobanus,  *'\ht  tn; 
professor  of  the  unviersity  of  Leyden  should  devote  hit 
attention  to  so  vain  and  profitless  a  pursuits— t  brandiot 
the  black  art,  and  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  tbe  evil 
one  !  No,  Mynherr  Van  Vleiten,  I  am  indeed  ponefwd 
of  the  secret  of  preserving  the  body  firom  dscaj,  bat  not 
until  the  immortal  spirit  has  quitted  its  earthly  tenemefii; 
and  the  testamentary  legacy  which  I  wish  yon  i«  be< 
queath  to  Leyden  and  to  me,  is  your  own  person,  io 
order  that  the  one  thing  needful  may  tberebj  be  added 
to  our  incomparable  museum,  namely, ** 

"Impertinent  scoundrel!"  interrupted  Via  Vleiten, 
bursting  into  a  fury  that  deprived  him  of  all  Mlf-coo- 
mand,  «  do  you  dare  to  ask  that  I — the  most  sobst&otiai 
merchant  of  Holland,  a  counsellor  of  the  Indies,  and  t 
Bewindhebber  of  Rotterdam — shall  allow  my  bodytobe 
given  over  to  dissection,  for  the  gratification  of  jourde> 
proved  appetite,  or  the  lienefit  of  your  pattiy  academy!' 

•*  Most  worthy  sir !"  replied  Tobanus.  with  giwj 
coolness,  "  you  totally  mistake  my  meaning.  O&h  look 
at  your  own  configuration ;  like  the  venerable  Gnd 
sage,  yr^t  ffmurcti  and  then  tell  me  whether,  witbthete 
bloodless  limbs  of  yours,  you  would  not  make  the  ntj 
worst  subject  for  dissection  ever  laid  upon  the  table  d 
our  theatrum  anatomicutn  ?  I  have  a  higher  tad  Doliiei 
destiny  in  view  for  you.  The  ridi  tawny  hse  and 
well^ried  proportions  of  your  rare  exterior  ifaaH  wm 
be  invaded  by  the  rude  knife  of  the  sorgial  detsM- 
stiator.  All  I  propose  is,  by  a  slight  prooesi  of  dismt* 
boweling,  and  the  injection  of  a  sufficient  quantity  oi 
cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  and  hot  spices,  to  perfect  the  vork 
already  nearly  finished  to  my  hands — ^to  prevent  tbep»> 
sibility  of  any  putrescent  odour  ever  escaping  from  tb 
juiceless  aridity  of  your  dry  but  still  life-like  body;  uri 
in  short,  to  hand  you  down  to  all  ages,  a  ftohkss  spech 
men  of  a  mummy !" 

«0f  a  whati"  cried  Van  Vleiten,  hardly  aWe  11 
speak  for  passion. 

*«  Of  a  mummy  !"  pursued  Tobanus,  with  enthoain: 
**  a  mummy,  compounded  like  unto  the  mommiei  whe 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Pharaohs.  By  mfiiy  a  gew- 
ration  yet  to  come,  thou  shalt  be  acknowledged  for  om 
of  the  children  of  Sesostris.  The  plebeian  appetlitioa 
of  Tobias  Van  Vleiten  shall  be  sunk  for  eter,  and  thy 
bloodless  arteries,  cartilages,  lymphatics,  nerves,  bon^ 
and  skin,  shall  rejoice  in  the  more  dignified  and  histonoi 
name  of  Amenophis,  or  Tethmosis,  or  Pbeniu,  « 
Cheops,  or  Amasis ;  or,  perhaps,  even  the  tpteDdid  cog- 
nomen of  Osiris  itself!" 

"  Go  to  the  devil !"  ejaculated  the  enraged  Van  Vlei- 
ten. "Insolent  impostor,  begone!"  and  8oaayiDg.l» 
seized  the  head  of  a  nodding  mandarin,  which  he  boiled 
at  the  august  pericranium  of  Doctor  Tobanus  Ektat 
Von  Broech.  Tobanus  /stooped,  to  avoid  the  oowootel 
missile,  which,  glancing  over  his  shoulders,  onfbrttmatflf 
firactured  the  nose  of  the  "  Great  Vishnu"  in  the  cenw 
of  the  room.  This  disfigurement  of  his  fcvooriie  »U 
almost  drove  Van  Vleiten  distracted,  and  making  sspn<3 
towards  Tobanus,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  hatedcfi« 
something  deadly,  had  not  the  illustriooa  profeaor,  ]»•• 
ceiving  his  intention,  effected  a  rapid  retreat  towardatb 
door,  and  leaving  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat  inj^ 
hands  of  Van  Vleiten,  hastened  from  the  house  wis 
greater  expedition  than  he  had  ever  been  known  io  b« 
in  his  life  before. 

As  soon  as  the  professor  had  conveyed  J*""^^ 
enough  firom  the  impending  danger,  be  began  to  ma^ 
with  no  little  surprise  and  sorrow,  on  the  strange  tBWJ- 
ingness  to  yield  to  his  high  destiny  which  hid  w" 
manifested  by  the  wealthy  merchant.  But  T*«"°?!r 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a  lofty  porpow  cooM  w 
achieved  only  by  the  most  undaunted  pcrseTeran*  »* 
resolved  that  per  aspera  ad  asira  riioold^  now  w 
motto.  He  felt  it  borne  in  upon  him,  "^^^2 
Van  Vleiten  was  to  be  the  mumnay  Ibr  wWeh  w  ^ 
sought  so  long ;  and  being  determined  not  to  'J*^ 
of  his  prize,  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  A»  B^ 
hebber*s  mansion  at  nightfiril,  and  after  * J*?!?^ 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  lodgings  hpa*"^^^ 
posile.  Here  he  resolved  to  watch,  »«*!f2*2J22fc 
and  incomings  ^  Van  Vklten,  in  hofHi*^***'""^ 
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«re  ioog,  might  cMt  up,  which  woald  Vara  the  «eale  of  | 
forUlm  m  favour  of  the  science  of  the  United  Neiher- 
tandtb 

Meitiilhtte,  Van  Vletten,  who  waa  by  no  oieaba  of  a 
Mren^  cooatitiition,  had  anflered  oonaidefably  in  hia 
liealth  from  the  over-excitement  of  the  eeene  with  Von 
firoeeb.  The  subaequent  exhaustion  had  tended  to  in- 
crease the  symptoms  of  a  lethargic  complaint  to  wbich 
be  had  been  long  aubject,  and  be  now  often  dozed  pro- 
foundly for  hours  together,  at  timea  when  most  of  the 
other  IB  habitants  of  Rotterdam  were  actively  engaged 
in  their  daily  occupations.  The  fiiir  Wilhelmina  tended 
ber  father  wi^  affectionate  solicitude,  and  though  no 
danger  was  apprehended  by  his  medical  advisers,  she 
was,  nevertbeleas,  unremitting  in  all  the  little  offices  of 
6Iial  love.  A  good  daughter,  they  say,  makes  a  good 
wife,  anH  Wilhelm  Van  Daalen  believed  in  the  truth  of 
&e  maxim,  with  all  his  soul.  But,  alas !  the  chance  of 
bis  ever  becoming  the  husband  of  Wilhelmina  seemed 
DOW  farther  removed  than  ever,  for  hb  father,  instead  of 
increasing  his  fortune,  had  suffered  some  severe  losses, 
by  one  or  two  recent  ventures.  The  lovers,  however, 
swore  eternal  fidelity,  and  Wilhelm,  having  obtained 
three  months  leave  of  absence  from  bis  regiment,  went 
to  pay  a  viait  to  an  ok!  and  wealthy  maiden  aunt,  at 
Leydien,  in  the  vague  hope  that  she  might  possibly  be 
prevailed  on  to  ofl^,  in  his  behalf,  a  few  goklcn  argu- 
ments to  Van  Yleiten. 

**  By  the  sword  of  Marlborough !"  said  Wilhelm,  as 
he  kissed  Wilbelmina's  hand,  at  parting,  *<  we  must 
either  prevail  on  these  old  people  to  consent  to  our  hap- 
pineas,  or  else  we  must  just  throw  ourselves  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  sink  or  swim  in  the  wide  world,  as 
many  other  excellent  young  persons  have  done  be- 
fore us." 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  about  ten  days  after 
the  departure  of  Wilhelm.  A  fortnight,  however,  had 
not  elapsed,  when,  one  night,  our  friend  Tobanus  Elea- 
zai  Von  Broech  was  awakened  out  of  a  profound  sleep, 
by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street  immediately  under  his 
windows.  He  rose,  and  on  looking  out,  what  was  his 
consternation  to  behold  that  the  bouse  adjoii^g  that  of 
Van  Vleiten  was  in  flames,  and  that  the  fire  ^a  already 
extending  to  the  mansion  of  the  latter ! 

**  Sacred  powers !"  exclsimed  Tobanus,  « should  he 
be  burned  to  ashes  in  his  bed,  what  then  will  become  of 
the  future  mummy  of  Leyden  1" 

The  thought  was  overwhelming — and  hardly  taking 
time  to  put  on  bis  green  spectacles,  and  wrap  a  loose 
dressing-gown  round  his  portly  person,  he  hastened 
down  to  the  sti«et  Here  he  found  every  thing  in  the 
greatest  confusion ;  but  he  had  only  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  be  determined  to  effect  at  whatever  personal 
risk.  Forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  entered 
the  house  of  Van  Yleiten,  the  door  of  which  he  found 
wide  open.  A  number  of  domestics  and  others  were 
collected  in  the  hall,  but  such  was  the  panic  which  the 
fire  had  created,  that  not  one  of  them  would  venture  up 
stairs  to  ascertain  the  fete  of  their  unfortunate  master. 
Tobanus  eagerly  enquired  the  way  to  his  bed-room,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him.  The  bouse  was  full  of  smoke, 
bat  he  rushed  on,  and  having  ascended  to  the  bedroom 
floor,  he  speedily  found  the  apartment  he  was  in  search 
of.  He  flew  to  the  bed,  and  there,  as  well  as  the  smoke 
would  permit,  he  discovered  the  appaiently  lifeless  body 
of  Van  Vleiten,  stretched  out  in  listless  unconsciousness. 

«  Suffocated  !  by  the  great  ibis !"  cried  Tobanus.  <'  In 
£▼6  minutes  more  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  dnders,  but  now  he  is  the  property  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  must  be  carried  off  by  me  for  the  sake 
of  this  and  future  ages." 

So  saying,  be  wrapped  the  body  of  the  most  substan- 
tial merchant  of  Rotterdam  in  a  blanket,  and  lifting  it 
on  his  shoulders,  proceeded  down  stairs.  The  fire  hav- 
ing by  this  time  gained  ground,  every  body  had  left  the 
nouse,  and  in  the  street  greater  confusion  prevailed  than 
ever,  ao  that  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Tobanus 
when  he  came  out  with  his  flannel  burden,  and  quietly 
slipped  across  the  street  to  his  own  lodgings.  Here, 
however,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Havmg  clothed  his 
person  somewhat  more  decorously  than  his  haste  had 
liithetto  permitted,  he  carried  out  his  invaluable  prize  by 
a  bai^  deor,  in  the  g^ray  dawn  of  morning,  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  nearest  canal  basin,  be  fortunately  found  a 
track-boat  wkicfa  was  to  start  for  Leyden  at  five  o'clock. 
fie  retreated  to  jS  quiet  eorocr  of  the  cabin,  and  laying 


down  his  burden  beside  him,  he  never  moved  from  his 
seat  until  he  feH  the  boat  once  more  rob  againat  the  quay 
of  his  beloved  Leyden. 

The  professors  and  students  of  that  famous  university 
were  soom  made  aware  of  Von  Brooch's  return,  and  also 
of  the  success  which  had  attended  his  expedition.  They 
received  from  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  special 
invitation  to  meet  him  that  very  evening  in  the  theatrum 
anatomicum,  when  he  undertook,  so  confident  was  he  of 
suooess,  to  go  through  the  process  of  compounding  his 
munmiy  before  the  eyes  of  them  all.  Expectation  was 
on  tiptoe.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Tobanus  Eleaxar 
Von  Broech,  and  the  wonderful  revival  of  that  ancient 
science  which  waa  to  be  achieved  by  him. 

By  seven  o'clock,  p.  x.,  the  theatrum  anatomicum  be- 
gan to  filL  Students  and  professors,  all  with  grave  and 
earnest  feoes,  walked  in  and  took  their  respective  places. 
Here  and  there  several  small  groups  might  be  seen  con- 
versing seriously  in  an  under  voice.  On  the  demon- 
strator's table  lay  two  bodies,  one  of  which  had  been 
already  partially  diaseeted  and  lectured  upon ;  the  other 
was  entirely  wrapped  up  and  concealed  in  a  blanket. 
Gums,  and  ointments,  and  spices,  and  cerements,  and 
various  surgical  instruments  of  curious  shape,  were  ar- 
ranged in  due  order  beside  it.  At  length  the  private 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  Tobanus  himself  entered  the 
hall.  He  was  greeted  with  a  simultaneous  burst  of  ap- 
plause, which  he  received  with  a  quiet  dignity,  implying 
a  subdued  consciousness  that  it  was  not  altogether  unde- 
served. To  the  applause  succeeded  silence  the  most 
profound,  and  Tobanus,  without  as  yet  uncovering  the 
body,  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : 

*<  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  the  consummation 
of  the  labours  of  many  years.  Within  the  folds  of  this 
blanket  lies  the  behig  denned  to  supply  the  only  de- 
sideratum now  existing  in  our  incomparable  museum, 
and  to  pass  down  in  the  mummy  state  to  all  ages,  an- 
other proof  of  the  triumphs  of  Dutch  science,  and  of  the 
matchless  superiority  of  this  university  over  all  others. 
I  need  not  recount  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  diflSculties 
and  dangers  I  experience,  before  I  succeeded  in  securing 
this  invaluable  body ;  but  I  may  briefly  mention  that  they 
were  enough  to  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
that  nothing  but  my  invincible  desire  to  advance  the  per- 
manent glory  of  the  United  Netherlands  could  have 
enabled  me  to  overcome  them." 

The  applause  was  here  renewed,  and  Tobanus  again 
bowed  with  dignity. 

**  I  shall  now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  **  proceed  to 
expose  to  your  expectant  gaze  this  body,  so  un-Dutch- 
like  in  its  proportions,  but  so  admirably  fitted,  by  the 
tenuity  and  sun-driednessof  all  its  limbs,  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  destined.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  now  present  has  ever  beheld  a  corpse  so  predisposed 
to  mummyism,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  that  which 
I  shall  forthwith  disembowel  in  your  presence." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Tobanus  carefully  removed  the 
blanket,  and  the  long,  lank,  cinnsmon-stalk-like  figure 
of  Van  Vleiten,  surmounted  by  a  white  night-cap,  which 
he  had  worn  in  bed,  and  which  Van  Broech  had  omitted 
to  remove,  was  fully  submitted  to  the  view  of  the  profes- 
sors and  students  of  the  Leyden  University.  Every  one 
leaned  forward  in  hb  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it,  as 
if  he  would  have  devoured  it  at  a  gaze.  For  a  minute 
or  so,  not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard,  and  Tobanus  had 
already  lifted  one  of  his  surgical  instruments,  and  was 
about  to  commence  operations,  when  a  young  man  sud- 
denly threw  himself  over  the  benches,  and  rushing  up  to 
the  table,  caught  hold  of  the  doctor's  arm,  exclaiming 
vehemently — 

**  Heaven  and  earth !  what  is  it  you  are  about  to  do  7 
By  the  sword  of  Marlborough!  that  is  Tobias  Van 
Vleiten,  the  richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  and  my 
father-in-law  that  was  to  be  !" 

"  Young  man,"  answered  Van  Broech,  with  that  dig- 
nity of  demeanour  he  bad  preserved  throughout,-  and  at 
the  same  time  disengaging  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
Wilhelm,  "  who  this  person  was  during  his  life-time,  or 
what  name  may  have  belonged  to  him,  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  enquire :  the  soul  has  already  left  its  mansion, 
and  the  empty  body  is  about  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of 
existence,  and  to  receive  the  far  nobler  name  of  Ameno- 
phis,  or  Tethmosis,  or  Cheops,  or ^" 

«  A  truce  with  your  unintelligible  jargon !"  inter- 
rupted young  Van  Daalen,  <'  the  worthy  Van  Vleiten 
must  have  died  suddenly,  uid  you  must  have  stolen  his 


body,  for  by  no  other  means  could  yoo  possibly  have  be^ 
come  possessed  of  it.  It  is  ill-gotten  property,  and  I 
demand  its  restitutton." 

A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  here  muM  thronffumt 
the  theairum  anatomicum.  Wilhelm  wae  a  stranger  tc^ 
all  the  students,  except  the  one  with  whom  he  had  that 
evening  accidentally  virited  the  hall,  and'  fbsy  were  ez^^ 
asperated  at  the  chargea  he  made  against  the  cEtracter 
of  their  professor,  in  which  they  conceived  the  wholes 
university  to  be  implicated.  '<  Older  !"  ^  Sitoee  !"" 
«  Shame !"  <*  Turn  him  out !"  resounded  from  att< 
quarters. 

« 1  shaU  not  budge  from  this  spot,"  said  Wilhelmr 
«  until  the  body  of  my  deceased  and  respected  friend  be 
delivered  up  to  me." 

*•  Gentlemen,"  cried  Tobanus^  a  good  deal  agitated^ 
<»  the  cause  of  science  is  at  stake !  I  call  upon  you  for 
your  assistance." 

Instantly  all  was  confusion.  At  least  a  dozen  of  the 
alumni  rushed  up  to  Van  Daalen,  and  were  in  the  very 
act  of  laying  hands  upon  him,  when,  all  at  once,  a  long,- 
low,  deep  groan  echoed  through  the  room.  Every  one 
stood  stock  still,  and  silence  was  restored  in  an  instant. 
The  groan  was  renewed !  it  came,  from  the  dead  bpdy  ef 
Van  Vleiten !  All  eyes  were  bent  upon  it  The  corpse 
slowly  rose,  and  sat  up  on  the  table  on  which  it  had  been 
stretched.  A  pair  of  dull  glassy  eyes  opened,  and  fixing 
a  wild  vacant  stare — first  upon  the  half-dissected  body 
which  lay  beside  him,  and  then  on  a  skeleton  which 
hong  dangling  by  a  cord  from  the  roof— fell  back  again 
on  the  table,  with  another  groan. 

"  Sacred  powers !"  exclaimed  Van  Daalen,  <*  he  is  not 
dead  !  Back !  back !  he  may  yet  survive,  if  the  proper 
restoratives  be  applied.  I  beseech  you,  let  us  carry  him 
to  the  open  air :  my  aunt's  house  is  not  far  off— he 
must  be  removed  thither.  You  commit  murder  if  you 
hesitate." 

Matters  were  now  much  changed — and  though  To^ 
ban  us  himself  stood  motionless,  the  very  picture  of 
despair,  several  of  the  students  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
their  aid  to  Wilhelm,  who  wrapped  the  blanket  once 
more  carefully  round  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  and  had  him 
carried  off  immediately  to  his  aunt's  house.  Here  th  o 
opulent  merchant  was  put  to  bed,  and  the  best  medical 
assistance  instantly  obtained.  Animation  was  soon  re- 
stored, and  the  physician  declared  that  the  patient  had 
been  suffering  merely  under  a  severe  lethargic  fit.  In- 
telligence of  the  fire  at  Van  Vleitan's  house,  which  had 
fortunately  been  extinguished  before  much  damage  was 
done,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  was  conveyed  to  Leyden  that  very  night. 
The  fears  of  the  affectionate  Wilhelmina,  regarding  her 
fether's  safety,  were  allayed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
she  immediat^y  set  out  for  Leyden,  to  assist  in  his  sick 
chamber.  ** 

It  was  some  time  before  Van  Vleiten  fairly  came  to 
himself,  or  recovered  from  the  fright  he  had  sustained. 
For  several  days,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  pro- 
cess of  embalming  had  not  actually  taken  place,  and  that 
he  was  not  at  least  as  much  of  a  mumniy  as  a  living 
being.  He  declared  that  he  could  never  get  the  bettar 
of  the  dreadful  sensations  he  bad  experienced  when  be 
first  opened  his  eyes  in  the  theatrum  anatomicum^  and 
beheld  the  frightful  objects  that  presented  themselves  to 
his  bewildered  gaze.  By  constant  care  and  excellent 
nursing,  however,  he  at  length  manifested  symptoms  of 
confirmed  convalescenoe ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  rein- 
stated in  his  own  house  than  he  intimated  to  the  de- 
lighted Van  Daalens,  that,  as  be  conceived  he  owed  his 
life  to  the  intrepid  interference  of  Wilhelm,  he  did  not 
think  he  could  do  less  than  bestow  upon  him  the  hand 
of  Wilhelmina. 

It  was  a  merry  day  in  Rotterdam,  when  die  respective 
heirs  of  the  two  richest  merchanta  it  contained,  were 
united  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony.  From  that  day. 
Van  Vleiten,  to  bis  own  astonishment,  grew  fattef  and 
fatter,  until  at  length  he  became  only  a  little  less  cor[)U- 
lent  than  any  of  bis  brother  burgomasters — while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unfortunate  Tobanus  Eteazar  Von 
Broech  grew  rapidly  leaner  and  leaner.  And  though  he 
continued  to  haunt,  for  some  years  longer,  the  theatrum 
anatomicum^  he  dwindled  at  length  into  such  a  shadow, 
that,  had  there  been  another  professor  at  Leyden,  equally 
versed  in  the  art  of  embalming,  Tobanus  himself  might 
have  been  compounded  inU>  a  mummy,  for  the  great  cause 
of  science,  and  the  gfory  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
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OUILLBMARD'S  ADVENTURES. 


DUBIHS  BIS  CAMYAISHB  IV 

ITALY,  SPAIN,  GERMANY,  RUSSIA,  &c. 
FSOM  1805  TO  1883. 

PREFACE. 

The  important  events  that  have  occnired  in  Europe 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  already  described  by 
a  host  of  able  writers,  and  we  are  still  constantly  acquir- 
ing a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  those 
commotions  and  revolutions  that  change  the  fate  of  king- 
doms. The  military  occurrences  of  the  late  war  have 
also  been  described  by  officers  of  rank  and  talent ;  and 
if  our  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  a  campaign 
be  in  any  respect  deficient,  it  must  arise  less  from  the 
want  of  materials  to  judge  by,  than  from  the  conflicting 
statements  of  observers  placed  in  opposite  situations,  or 
from  the  feelings  of  the  writers  belonging  to  rival  nations. 
"When  national  vanity  is  excited,  candour  is  apt  to  dis- 
appear. 

The  work  now  submitted  to  the  public,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  formal  narratives  of  military  historians,  for 
though  it  describes  a  variety  of  interesting  adventures, 
and  the  campaigns  of  many  years,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
plain,  simple,  and  unadorned  statement  of  the  incidents 
that  fell  immediately  under  the  writer's  eye.  He  pre- 
tends not  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  or  even  tbe 
plans  of  a  campaign;  but  he  describes  minutely  the 
scenes  that  presented  themselves  during  his  diversified 
career,  and  gives  a  most  novel  and  original  account  of 
the  dtsciplioe,  conduct,  and  opinions  of  the  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  French  army,  from 
1805  to  1823.  Among  the  great  variety  of  interesting 
topics,  the  reader's  attention  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
chiefly  excited  by  his  lively  description  of  the  prison 
depot  at  Cabrera,  and  the  singular  mode  of  life  led  by  the 
prisoners :  his  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  protests 
ants  in  the  SouUi  of  France,  in  1815,  of  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  one  of  the  victims ;  his  narrative  of 
the  escape  of  Murat  from  Toulon  to  Corsica ;  of  Murat*s 
stay  in  that  island,  his  expedition  to  re-conquer  his  king- 
dom, and  his  melancholy  end  in  Calabria. 

The  fallowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  sergeant's 
career : — Robert  Guillemard  was  born  at  Sixfour,  near 
Toulon  ;  be  was  drawn  as  a  conscript  in  1805,  and  soon 
after  sent  on  board  Admiral  Villeneuve's  fleet.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  mi£n  who  shot  Lord  Nelson.  After  the  action, 
be  became  secretary  to  Villeneuve,  accompanied  him 
on  h»  return  to  France,  and  saw  him  attoBnnated  at 
Rennes.  Guillemard  was  now  ordered  to  Paiis,  brought 
into  tbe  presence  of  Bonaparte,  and  examined  respect- 
ing bis  knowledge  of  tbe  circumstances  attending  the 
admiral's  death.  He  then  joined  the  army  in  Germany, 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  returned  to  France, 
fought  a  duel  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  was  wounded ;  and 
then,  on  his  recovery,  marched  again  to  Germany,  fought 
at  Wagram,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Oudet, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  nocturnal  rencounter 
with  the  enemy.  The  sergeant  then  marched  to  Spain, 
was  made  prisoner  by  a  band  of  peasants,  and  sent  to 
tbe  island  of  Cabrera,  where  six  thousand  of  bis  country- 
men were  detained ;  after  a  detention  of  several  months 
he  escaped  to  the  coast,  joined  the  French  army  then  be- 
sieging Tortosa,  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  received  the 
then  much  valued  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

He  again  joined  tbe  army  in  Germany,  in  1812,  fought 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  after  which  he  was  made  an  officer  by  Napo- 
leon in  person ;  in  the  evening  after  this  battle  he  was 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  taken  prisoner 


and  sent  (o  Siberia.  He  remained  in  Siberia  till  1814, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return.  At  the  tioM  of  N^n>- 
leon's  return  from  Elba,  he  was  serving  in  the  Duke  of 
Angouldme's  army  in  the  south — and  saw  the  massacre 
of  the  protestants  at  Nismes.  Soon  afterwards  he  as- 
sisted Joachim  Murat  (king  of  Naples)  in  escaping  from 
Toulon  to  Corsica,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Murat  lost  his  life. 
He  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1833,  and  shortly  afterwards 
discharged  from  tbe  senrice. 

This  brief  outline  sufficiently  indicates  the  variety  of 
incidents  that  are  described  ;  and  it  is  behcved  that  the 
tone  of  the  narrative,  though  simple  and  unassuming,  will 
not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  L 

1805.   BeasoDs  for  publishing  these  Memo'rs— My  Family^De- 
parture  for  the  Army. 

It  was  with  grief  that  I  first  left  my  native  spot ;  the 
remembrance  of  it  has  accompanied  me  in  all  my  distant 
marches,  in  following  the  flight  of  our  eagles,  and  in  my 
captivity ;  I  have  always  returned  to  it  with  renew^ 
pleasure ;  and  now  that  I  am  settled  in  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  my  imagination,  by  a  strange  con- 
trariety, for  which  I  cannot  account,  transports  me 
incessantly  to  far  distant  scenes.  After  reaching  the 
termination  of  so  many  travels,  I  renew  them  again  in 
fancy  ;  I  traverse  Fiance,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Spain  ;  I  feel  transported  to  the  barren  rocks  of  Cabrera, 
to  the  interior  of  Siberia ;  I  see  again  the  friends  of  my 
youth,  the  companions  of  my  tolls,  and  see  them  such  as 
then  we  all  were,  brilliant  with  hopes  and  vigour.  I 
think  I  am  still  present  at  those  immortal  battles,  which 
seemed  to  us  to  secure  the  eternal  duration  of  the  great 
empire,  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  which  we  were  so 
proud  in  co-operating ;  methinks  I  hear  the  words  of  that 
king  of  kings,  who  was  only  the  first  soldier  of  his  army, 
and  who  shared  in  our  toils  as  we  shared  in  his  renown. 
I  was  then  proud  of  my  lot,  and  would  say  to  myself—/ 
aUo  tPOM  one  of  the  grand  army  I  But  suddenly,  again, 
my  reflections  take  another  turn,  and  I  see  that -the  daz- 
zling illusions,  vrith  which  more  than  once  in  my  life  I 
had  a  right  to  flatter  myself,  have  altogether  disappeared 
amidst  the  solitude  of  a  wretched  village. 

It  is  there,  that,  contrasting  my  former  hopes  with  my 
actual  situation,  I  involuntarily  recur  to  my  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  compare  them  with  the  recollections  of 
those  who  have  described  the  events  of  our  times.  How 
is  it  that  they  have  often  not  seen  things  as  I  did  ?  Is  it 
because  we  consider  things  with  a  diflerent  eye,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  we  hold  in  society  1  How  happens  it, 
that  in  reading  the  memoirs  of  so  many  men  who  have 
held  high  situations,  I  have  never  found  in  their  narra- 
tives of  facts  the  particulars  that  have  appeared  to  me 
most  important,  and  that  I  have  often  recognised  neither 
the  facts  themselves,  nor  the  actors  1  Surely  the  history 
of  the  period  cannot  be  exact,  when  such  differences  exist 
between  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  and  the  view  taken 
of  it  at  the  time  by  the  majority  of  cotemporaries,  more 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  facts  than  to  describe 
them.  To  render  these  materials  complete,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  recollections  of  all  classes  should  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  whifst  so  many  generals,  from  their 
luxurious  mansions,  are  addressing  to  their  companions 
in  arms  an  account  of  the  events  which  they  directed, 
cannot  I,  a  simple  soldier,  from  the  bosom  of  my  humble 
retreat,  add  the  last  touch  to  these  pictures  of  the  past,  and 
render  them  more  fit  for  the  popular  eye,  by  illuminating 
them  with  the  shades  of  colour  through  which  my  rank 
and  situation  enabled  me  to  regard  these  important 
evente  ?  Shall  I  receive  less  attention,  because  I  am  the 
first  soldier  who  has  raised  his  voice  1  I  leave  to  others  ; 
the  pretension  of  writing  history ;  I  give  nothing  but 
memoirs,  formed  from  the  notes  I  never  omitted- to  take 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  service,  and  for  their 
faithful  correctness  I  vouch.  Since  I  am  to  speak  in  the 
first  person,  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  who  I  am,  lAid  to 
go  back  a  little  prior  to  my  own  time,  that  I  may  notice 
the  circumstances  of  my  native  village, 

Sixfour  is  built  on  a  little  mountain  of  a  sugar-loaf 
form,  which  rises  about  a  league  frqm  Toulon,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  studded  with  hamlet%    fi^f  houses 


felling  to  pieces,  and  an  old  cbaidi,  which  seem  to  fom 
but  one  mass  with  the  rocks  by  which  they  are  supported, 
compose  the  bumble  Tillage  in  which  I  was  bora.  It 
was  a  sort  of  town  in  old  times,  it  is  said ;  but  it  daily 
loees  its  inhabitants  and  the  stones  of  its  houses.  Ths 
former  remove  into  the  plain,  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
leading  a  leaa  laborious  life;  tbe  latter  roll  into  it,  bone 
away  by  theii  own  weight,  and  precipitated  by  tine, 
which  will  soon  have  totally  annihilated  Sixfour,  where 
people  deign  neither  to  build  new  houses  nor  to  lepair 
the  old. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  formerly  exiited  t 
chapter  of  canona,  who  were  driven  from  their  asylum  by 
the  gust  of  1793,  and  did  not  return  till  thecaha  of  1814. 
An  excellent  ball  ground,  formerly  frequented  by  tbe 
amateurs  of  all  the  villages  for  mote  than  six  oileiroand, 
is  now  abandoned  as  a  play  ground  to  cbiklren,  or  to  a  ' 
few  old  men,  who  go  hither  in  winter  to  warm  thai- 
selves  in  the  sun ;  every  thing,  in  fact,  seems  to  iodicak 
that  in  leas  than  thirty  years  the  village  will  be  wboUj 
deserted.  Yet  its  position,  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, are  not  without  charms  in  the  eyes  of  tbM 
who  deem  of  some  value  a  beautiful  sitnatioit,  a  bealtby 
air,  and  frank  cordiality  of  manners.  These  three  qaali- 
ties  are  combined  at  Sixfour;  its  inhabitants  are siiB|ile 
and  kind-hearted.  If  numberiess  ridicuknis  stories  cir- 
culate in  the  neighbouriiood,  respecting  their  cndofity 
and  unsuspecting  simplicity,  nothing  has  ever  been  al- 
leged against  their  moral  character.  The  prospect  &os 
the  village  is  most  magnificent ;  in  front  is  a  vast  eztat 
of  tbe  Mediterranean,  with  the  white  rocks  thst  fona  iu 
coasts,  occasionally  broken  by  country  seats,  olive  tno, 
and  fine  groves ;  on  one  aide  is  Toulon,  with  iti  dobs- 
tains  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  its  forts,  the  mon- 
ment  and  bustle  of  its  dockyards  and  arsenal,  and  ik 
beautiful  roads  ooverad  with  ships  and  vessels  of  twj 
species.  Farther  on  to  the  left  is  the  pretty  liule  to«a 
of  Oliioules,  (at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain  passu  tf 
that  name,)  as  if  springing  up  amidst  arbours  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  which  grow  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
semicircle  of  volcanic  mountains. 

My  father,  Pierre  Guillemard,  was  mayor  of  Sixfiw 
before  an  after  the  revolution,  and  during  that  eveot; 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  occupied  the  same  p»^ 
which  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  futtij 
for  ages,  as  well  as  tbe  business  of  a  public  notary,  wbkk 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ever  siooe  tke 
time  of  Henry  IU.,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  registers  of 
tbe  place,  which  are  still  extant  in  the  oflBce  of  M.  Ajp- 
card,  the  notary  of  La  Seyne ;  some  of  the  docomeBli 
are  dated  so  far  back  as  1576. 

My  father,  like  many  others,  who  have  not  boasted  of 
it  in  after-times,  and  who  would  take  especial  coe  sot  to 
confess  it  at  the  present  day,  saw  with  pleasure  tbe  M 
symptoms  of  the  revolution,  without  being  able  to  foresee 
its  results.     Yet  he  occupied  the  first,  or,  more  propolf 
speaking,  the  only  magisterial  oflke  in  Sixfbor;  be  was 
wealthy,  for  his  business  and  personal  property  broogbt   ^ 
him  in  rather  more  than  three  thousand  teios  a  year,  a 
considerable  fortune  in  our  part  of  the  conotry ;  bet  dj 
father  was  not  a  selfish,  interest^  men :  he  was  deli^te^ 
at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  which  aeeined 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  tbe  great  mass  of  his  counuynKSi 
without  interfering  much  with  the  interests  of  tbe  ett* 
nority.    All  our  neighbours  (and  every  one  ia  a  w^' 
hour  in  a  village  containing  but  fifty  hoinea)  wtn 
possessed  of  the  same  sentimenia;  and  even  oor  worth; 
old  cur^,  M.  Berenguir,  applauded,  in  1789,  tbeoobii 
firmness  of  the  commons,  and  tbe  disinterested  coodnd 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy.    He  seldom  fail^  ^ 
spend  his  evenings  at  our  house,  where  were  alao  aaaM* 
bled  the  politicians  and  best  informed  people  of  tbe  place. 
The  journal  of  Ducos  was  reatd  and  talked  of  at  tbeff 
meetings ;  and  sometimes  they  even  entered  into  a  eome* 
what  animated  discussion  till  ten  o'clock  l^^^'jl 
most  invariably  ended  by  concurring  in  the  opiniow^ 
Monsieur  le  Maire,  and  by  separating  as  well  pl«»"» 
with  each  other  as  they  were  with  the  news  tbey  bid 
just  learned.    The  canons  were  tbe  only  persona  wjaa 
this  state  of  things  could  not  please.    As  fat,  and  » 
well  provided  for,  as  their  numerous  brethren  '^^ 
parts  of  JPrance,  it  did  not  require  a  great  effint  of  »^ 
eight  on  their  part,  to  see  that  they  bad  mock  lo  ^fj 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  change;  hence  tb^did  W*  m 
quite  gay,  nor  did  they  come  to  sse  o^  bok  *«y  '^ 
deavoiued,  by  increasing  their  good  diesr,  lo  i 
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themselves  for  the  privations  they  began  to  fear  for  the 
futare. 

These  particulars  were  told  me  long  afterwards,  for 
I  was  too  yoftng  at  the  time  they  occorred  to  pay  the 
smallest  attention  to  them.  I  remember,  however,  that 
my  elder  brother  (who  was  eight  years  older  than  me, 
and  intended  as  a  successor  to  his  father  in  the  office) 
read  the  newspapers,  and  took  part  in  the  political  dis- 
cnssions,  which  my  sister  Henriette  and  I  often  enough 
interrapted  by  oar  noigy  sports  and  childish  quarrels. 

Though  our  worlhy  curate,  M.  Berenguir,  had  taken 
the  oath  required  by  the  constitution,  he  was  forced  to 
conceal  himself,  and  afterwards  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
foreign  countries.  My  father  provided  him  with  the 
means,  took  a  passage  for  him  on  board  a  Genoese 
schooner  going  to  Leghorn,  obtained  him  a  passport,  and 
lent  him  some  money ;  for  this  excellent  man  was  not 
wealthy,  and  divided  the  trifling  revenues  of  his  living 
mmong  the  poor  of  the  country.  When  these  two  old 
friends  bade  each  other  adieu,  they  agreed  that  the  ruling 
powers  were  adopting  somewhat  violent  means  to  pro- 
cure the  regeneration  of  France,  and,  without  venturing 
to  communicate  their  mutual  fears,  they  formed  sincere 
wishes  for  their  speedy  re-union.  The  canons  had  long 
before  this  deserted  their  chapter,  and  gone  elsewhere  to 
seek  their  fortunes. 

Some  time  after  the  cur^^s  departure,  the  whole  com- 
mune of  Sixfour  was  denounced  by  Freron  to  the  con- 
vention, as  guilty  of  the  most  violent  moderantisme. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  throw  into  prison  the  mayor, 
and  a  dozen  peasants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  firmly 
believed  that  it  was  purely  through  mistake,  as  they 
could  not  make  out  what  was  meant  by  a  charge  of  mo- 
deratiim.  It  was  found  ea«er  to  guillotine  them  than  to 
make  them  understand  the  matter.  My  father  was  re- 
served for  the  same  fate,  but  fortunately  had  not  yet  un- 
dergone it,  when  the  ninth  Thermidor  restored  him  to 
liberty,  and  to  his  former  functions.  A  long  and  painful 
imprisonment  had  injured  his  health,  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  changing  his  disposition.  He  came  back 
to  Sixfour,  to  preside  over  afiairs,  to  draw  up  his  legal 
writings,  and  take  care  of  his  property,  with  the  quietness 
that  had  hitherto  distinguished  every  action  of  his  life  ; 
and  those  who  in  after  times  had  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, never  perceived  that  the  injustice  of  which  he  had 
been  the  victim  had  in  any  respect  altered  his  philan- 
thropy an^  kindliness  of  disposition.  I  shall  not  men- 
tion the  services  he  rendered,  for  they  do  not  belong  to 
my  subject ;  nor  need  I  say,  that  he  met  with  nothing 
but  ingratitude — that  is  the  natural  order  of  things. 

All  these  things  had  taken  place  long  before,  and 
every  thing  was  very  quiet  at  Sixfour ;  I  had  reached 
my  eiglitieenth  year,  when  my  father  was  called  one  day 
to  draw  up  the  marriage  contract'  of  Mademoiselle  Ro- 
salie Rymbaud,  with  my  old  companion  Jauffret,  a  son  of 
one  of  the  richisst  individuals  in  Sixfour.  If  I  notice  this 
event,  (which  is  altogether  of  a  private  nature,  and  per- 
haps not  very  interesting,)  let  the  reader  pardon  me,  and 
be  re-assuied  I  sbaH  not  often  be  guilty  of  this  fault. 
But,  at  the  age  I  have  attained,  one  looks  beck  with  so 
much  pleasure  on  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

The  Rymbaud  family  possessed  a  very  pretty  country 
•eat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ollioules.  It  was  there 
that  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  there  I  accom- 
panied my  father.  I  had  often  seen  Miette  Rymbaud, 
the  younger  sister  of  Rosalie ;  but  I  saw  her  then  for 
the  first '  time,  with  the  ey.es  of  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
Miette  was  seventeen.  She  had  received  a  more  careful 
education  than  what  is  usually  given  to  the  young  ladies 
of  our  province.  To  this  she  added  the  natural  talent 
which  is  more  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sooth  than  knowledge.  I  was  placed  at  a  table  between 
ber  and  her  brother,  who  was  a  year  younger,  and  in- 
tended for  the  navy.  I  had  been  his  companion  in  boy- 
hood, and  sought  now  to  renew  our  intimacy  ;  I  really 
loved  him  then,  as  I  loved  every  one  connected  with 
Miette.  As  for  Miette  herself  I  spoke  little  to  her;  but 
the  embarrassment  I  felt  near  her  was  not  without  some 
hidden  charms.  We  separated  at  a  late  hour ;  I  with- 
drew enchanted  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  thought 
I  bad  begun  a  new  existence. 

Our  connection  with  the  Rymbaud  fuxki{%  became 
more  intimate  from  this  moment  They  did  not  disap- 
prove of  my  inclination,  since  they  did  not  seek  any  op- 
port  onity  of  preventing  me  from  seeing  Miette.  But  I 
was  atill  veiy  young ;  I  had  no  profession,  and  had  never 


even  thought  seriously  of  choosing  one.  An  inclination 
very  natural  to  young  people  who  frequent  sea-ports, 
had  turned  my  ideas  towards  the  navy.  My  uncle, 
Bernard  Eyguier,  had  served  in  it  from  his  infancy  ;  he 
had  been  master's  mate  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  lieutenant.  All  the  accounts 
he  gave  of  his  cruises,  and  the  countries  he  had  visited, 
along  with  the  valuable  curiosities  he  was  always  bring- 
ing from  them,  inspired  me  with  a  strong  desire  of  fol- 
lowing him,  and  of  becoming  a  sailor  also.  This  desire 
became  still  stronger,  when  my  friend  Rymbaud  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman,  and  entered  on  board  a  frigate. 
I  went  several  times  on  board  to  dine  with  him  and  bis 
companions.  The  authority  which  these  young  men, 
scarcely  out  of  their  boyhood,  possessed  over  grown  op 
men,  their  gaiety,  their  future  prospects,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ele- 
gance of  their  uniform,  made  me  bitterly  regret  that  I 
had  not  sooner  embraced  a  profession  for  which  I  thought 
myself  so  well  fitted.  With  what  pleasure  I  should  have 
hastened  to  M.  Rymbaud's  country  house,  on  returning 
from  a  long  voyage  or  an  engagement ! — how  the  ac- 
count of  my  dangers  would  have  interested  Miette ! 

But  I  was  nineteen  at  the  time,  which  was  somewhat 
late  to  enter  upon  a  profession  which  ought  to  be  em- 
braced in  very  early  life,  for  life  in  it  wears  rapidly 
away.  However,  in  spite  of  my  father's  repugnance,  I 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  sloop  of  war,  the  Rhi- 
noceros, and  authorised  to  remain  on  shore,  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  pass  my  examination  as  a  midshipman  of 
the  second  class.  I  studied  incessantly,  and  joyfully  an- 
ticipated the  happiness  I  should  feel,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  should  appear  before  Miette  with  a  sword  by  my 
side. 

This  Battering  perspective,  and  these  dreams  of  hap- 
piness, were  very  cruelly  disappointed;  the  examining 
officer  could  not  come  to  Toulon  at  the  appointed  period, 
the  examination  of  the  young  men  intended  for  the  navy 
was  put  ofi*  for  six  months,  and  in  the  interval,  having 
attuned  my  twentieth  year,  I  was  called  upon  the  con- 
scription. 

I  still  retained  the  hope,  that  my  number  would  not  be 
among  those  appointed  to  set  out.  I  had  taken  one  of 
the  last  of  my  class,  and  thought  myself  secure,  but  I 
had  reckoned  without  the  council  of  revision.  Almost 
all  the  numbers  that  were  to  form  the  contingent,  had 
fallen  to  young  men  belonging  to  wealthy  families,  or  to 
relatives  of  men  in  place ;  the  greater  part  Wias  set  aside; 
one  man,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  Herculean  form, 
was  discharged  as  consumptive ;  another,  with  the  sharp 
eye  of  a  lynx,  was  discharged  as  short  sighted,  and  my 
number  was  called.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured 
to  excuse  myself  on  account  of  my  physical  constitution, 
which  was  not  very  strong  at  that  time ;  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  contingent  should  be  filled, 
and  Robert  Guillemard,  of  Sixfour,  was  solemnly  de- 
clared by  the  council  of  revision,  to  form  part  of  it,  and 
received,  in  consequence,  an  order  to  be  ip  readiness  to 
march  on  the  1st  of  May,  1805,  to  join  the  corps  that 
should  be  assigned  to  him. 

My  father  wished  to  purchase  a  substitute ;  but  they 
were  extremely  dear  at  that  time,  and  the  purchase  would 
have  made  a  considerable  breach  in  his  fortune,  at  a  cri- 
tical moment ;  hence  I  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  prepared 
for  my  departure.  It  was  not  without  a  very  painful 
emotion,  that  I  prepared  to  leave  my  country,  my  family, 
and  Miette  above  sJl.  I  at  last  opened  my  heart  to  her, 
at  the  moment  that  I  was  about  to  lose  her,  perhaps  for 
ever ;  she  found  how  dear  she  was  to  me.  She  ioved 
me  md  tokl  me  so ;  we  fiattered  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that  some  fortunate  event  would  enable  us  speedily  to 
meet  again ;  we  promised  each  other  inviolable  fidelity, 
and  formed  all  kinds  of  plans  for  the  future;  one  year, 
or  eighteen  months  at  the  utmost,  I  was  to  be  absent 
from  her,  but  after  that  period  I  was  to  return  to  Sixfour, 
obtain  her  from  her  family,  and  our  days  would  glide 
away  in  peace,  and  with  increased  charms  from*  the  re- 
membrance of  our  separation :  I  have,  in  after  times, 
formed  many  other  projects  that  were  not  more  success- 
ful than  these;  but  none  made  me  ever  spend  such 
happy  moments. 

The  conscripts  of  my  class  assembled  at  Toulon  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1806,  and  I  was  appointed,  along  with  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  of  t^  companions,  to  a  regiment 
of  the  line,  whose  dsi>ot  was  at  Perpignan.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  ow  departar^y  the  oalenel  imdt  us  a  very  fine 


speech  upon  our  zeal  for  the  service,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  we  flew  to  the  defence  of  our  country.  This 
address  had  very  little  effect  upon  me,  and  I  thought  that 
if  all  my  companions  were  the  same,  we  deserved  little 
praise  for  our  enthusiasm ;  but  these  reflections  I  k^pt 
to  myself,  and  presented,  as  the  saying  is,  a  stout  heart 
to  ill-fortune.  Meanwhile,  all  the  newspapers,  and  all 
the  proclamations  of  the  head  of  the  government,  spoke 
of  nothing  but  the  emulation  of  the  young  conscripts,, 
who,  on  all  sides,  took  arms  of  their  own  accord,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  they  were  called,  and  covered 
every  road  on  their  march,  to  join  the  dlfierent  corps  to 
which  they  were  appointed.  I  confess,  that  I  was  at  first 
rather  ashamed  at  finding  myself  so  cold  amidst  the  general 
enthusiasm,  the  extent  of  which,  however,  I  was  soon  en- 
abled to  appreciate,  as  I  afterwards  found  the  means  of 
appreciating  so  many  other  kinds  of  zeal,  with  which  an 
army  and  a  nation  become  inflamed,  without  even  think- 
ing of  the  matter. 

My  brother  and  some  of  my  friends  accompanied  the 
detachment  as  far  as  Ollioules,  where  we  separated  after 
breakfast — they  to  resume  their  peaceful  occupations  at 
Sixfour — I  to  begin  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  and  that  mili- 
tary pilgrimage  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
was  to  bring  me  back  to  my  native  village,  covered  with 
wounds,  without  fortune,  and  despoiled  of  every  future 
prospect. 

At  our  first  halt,  I  was  quartered  along  with  three 
other  conscripts  of  the  detachment.  My  surprise  maj 
be  easily  imagined,  when  I  h^rd  my  companions  in  the 
evening  bitterly  regretting  ^e^r  country,  complaining  in 
no  ve^y  measured  terms  of  \he  law  that  forced  them  to 
leave  it,  and  already  forming  plans  of  desertion.  One  of 
them,  who  was  my  bed-fellow  till  we  reached  the  depot, 
was  called  Moutet,  of  Hydres,  a  merry,  fat  soul,  whom 
the  conscription  had  caused  the  first  sorrow  of  any  kind 
he  ever  had  felt  in  his  life.  I  thought,  when  I  heard 
him  talking,  that  he  would  not  remain  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  the  service ;  yet  he  is  in  it  at  this  moment. 
The  nature  of  their  conversation  did  not  much  agree 
with  the  coloners  address,  the  language  of  the  newspa- 
pers, or  the  proclamations  of  the  government  *<  Here 
are  four  of  us  in  one  detachment,  (I  said  to  myself,) 
who  do  not  share  in  the  general  enthusiasm ;  I  should 
never  have  suspected  it,  but  thought  I  stood  alone." 
Assuredly  there  were  many  more.  Mootet*s  discontent 
and  mine  were  shared  by  all  our  fellow  conscripts,  what- 
ever their  circumstances  or  fortune  might  otherwise  be. 
The  same  repugnance  at  their  first  departure,  was  cha- 
racteristic of  all  the  young  men  who  left  their  homes ; 
and  it  was  a  foolish  hoax  to  boast  of  their  courageous 
zeal.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  dislike  insensibly  disap- 
peared; they  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
service  and  to  military  habits ;  and  the  soldiers  at  last 
(to  use  their  own  language)  looked  to  the  eagle  of  tlieir 
regiment  as  their  village  steeple,  their  company  as  their 
family,  and  sometimes  their  captain  as  their  father.  It 
is  easy  to  find  the  clue  to  this  inconsistency,  in  a  na- 
tional character  keenly  susceptible  of  new  impressions, 
fond  of  change,  enthusiastic  in  the  love  of  glory,  and 
which  must  have  been  necessarily  allured  and  fascinated 
by  the  varied  and  ever  moving  scenes  of  military  life. 

Our  detachment  gave  me  a  proof  of  what  I  have  stated. 
The  regret  of  the  conscripts  daily  became  less  as  we  ad- 
vanced farther  from  home,  and  gaiety  came  in  its  stead. 
We  formed  intimacies  and  friendships.  As  we  all  be- 
longed to  the  same  department,  we  remembered  that  we 
had  occasionally  met  at  the  fdtes  of  the  difierent  villages ; 
we  always  delighted  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  this 
pleasure  began  already  to  be  unalloyed  with  bitterness 
or  regret.  Besides,  should  not  we  be  glad,  on  our  re- 
turn home,  that  we  had  seen  the  world,  that  we  had  been 
in  active  service,  and  that  we  could  relate  the  battles  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged  ? 

We  were  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  about  forty 
years  of  age,  by  two  sergeants  and  four  corporals,  'f  hey 
had  all  been  long  in  the  service.  The  lieutenant  and 
one  of  the  sergeants  had  been  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  the  narratives  they  gave  us  of  their  adventures  there, 
made  us  more' than  once  forget  the  length  of  our  marches. 
They  treated  us  with  great  mildness,  and  endeavoured 
to  inspire  us  with  predilection  for  military  life.  Care 
was  taken,  in  those  days,  to  give  the  charge  of  young 
conscripts  to  none  but  those  who  had  seen  active  service; 
for  in  the  army,  as  in  every  other  profession,  he  who  has 
done  nothi&g  displays  his  supariofity  only  by  tfrroganoe 
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and  petty  VBiatioDi,  so  that  those  who  are  ander  him 
detest  not  only  the  individual  but  the  orders  he  issues. 

We  reached  Perplgnan  on  the  15th  May,  and,  after 
being  reviewed  by  the  majori  were  enrolled  by  the  quar- 
ter-master in  diffiprent  companies.  Shortly  afterwards 
^e  put  on  uniforms,  and  began  to  be  exercised  twice  a 
iday  by  non-commissioned  officers  and  corporals.  For- 
tunately, I  soon  got  rid  of  this,  for  a  month  sufficed  to 
make  me  expert  in  the  manual  exercise,  and  I  only  went 
on  parade  with  my  company,  which  marched  for  Port- 
Veadres  with  the  battalion  to  which  it  belonged,  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  that  is,  about  four  months 
aAer  1  entered  the  corps. 

We  had  garrisoned  this  little  sea-port  only  a  few  days, 
when  some  transports  and  frigates  came  to  anchor  be- 
fore it;  our  battalion  was  embarked,  but  not  without 
murmuring,  for  the  French  soldier  always  exaggerates 
the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  sailor,  and  never  sees 
his  element  changed  but  with  the  utmost  repugnance. 
In  spite  of  our  murmurs,  we  were  forced  to  put,  as  the 
saying  is,  our  feet  in  the  shoe.  Our  officers,  who,  doubt- 
ksa,  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  assured  us  that  we  should 
only  be  a  diort  time  on  board,  and  that  we  were  only 
going  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  we  were  to 
join  a  camp  about  to  \)e  formed  there.  We  soon  saw 
how  much  truth  there  was  in  this.  On  the  3d  October, 
at  daybreak,  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where 
was  assembled  a  splendid  French  and  Spanish  squadron, 
commanded  by  Vice-admiral  Villeneuve.  The  second 
in  command  was  the  Spanish  admiral  Gravina,  already 
known  by  his  brilliant  actions  and  distinguished  bravery. 
On  the  same  day,  our  battalion  left  the  transports  to  go 
on  board  the  vessels  of  the  fleet ;  my  company  was  sent 
on  board  the  Redoubtable,  a  seventy-four  gun-ship,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lucas. 

The  navy,  which  had  hitherto  presented  so  many  at- 
tractions to  me,  seemed  to  me  but  a  painful  and  disgust- 
ing trade,  when  I  found  myself  on  board  as  a  soldier ; 
I  could  feci  no  interest  in  any  thing  around  me,  in  ob- 
jects which  I  was  only  to  see  for  a  moment,  and  which 
must  for  ever  remain  foreign  to  the  service  to  which  I 
belonged.  Every  manoeuvre  made  on  board  made  me  re- 
gret more  bitterly  that  circumstances  had  kept  me  out  of 
a  profession  to  which  I  was  attached  for  a  moment  only 
that  I  might  more  fully  experience  all  its  inconveniences. 

Young  Adolphe  Rymbaud  had  been  on  board  the 
Jiedoubtable  some  time  before  my  arrival ;  I  was  de- 
lighted with  meeting  him,  which  I  had  no  reason  to 
expect  I  should  have  been  highly  gratified  to  have  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him,  to  have  talked  of  Sixfour 
and  of  our  early  years,  and  of  the  members  of  our  two 
families ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  he  felt  a  certain  con- 
straint when  I  addremed  him,  that  he  was  extremely  cold 
and  reserved  towards  me,  and  that  without  seeking  openly 
to  avoid  me,  he  seized  the  slightest  opportunity  of  chang- 
ing his  place  when  I  was  near  him.  Hence,  our  inti- 
macy was  not  great.  Yet  Adolphe  bad  an  excellent 
heart ;  and  assuredly  he  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
friend  of  his  infancy ;  but  he  had  already  adopted  a 
portion  of  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  naval  officer. 
It  would  appear  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
the  cold  reserve  and  stately  pride  of  our  ancient  nobles 
bad  sought  shelter  in  this  gallant  and  accomplished  corps. 
A  midshipman  of  eighteen  speaks  in  the  most  contempt- 
uous terras  of  familiarity  to  a  gray-haired  boatswain, 
respectable  by  his  toils,  his  zeal,  and  his  long  services ; 
whilst  a  staff-officer  in  the  land  service,  even  a  general, 
never  fails  to  show  the  soldiers  that  respect,  that  sort  of 
consideration,  which  Frenchmen  never  submit  to  lose  but 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Whence  arises  this  indiffer- 
eneel  It  is  doubtless  because  every  post  In  the  army  is 
within  the  soldier's  reach,  because  all  the  different  ranks 
form  but  one  chain,  every  link  of  which  he  may  run 
through  in  succession  ;  and  that  an  officer  never  forgets 
that  nothing  prevents  the  soldier  whom  he  is  addressing 
frofli  one  day  becoming  his  equal.  But  sailors  and  their 
officers  form  two  classes  for  ever  separate  and  distinct; 
an  insurmountable  barrier  rises  between  them,  which 
Bever  can  be  passed  by  him  who  has  once  formed  part 
of  the  crew.  The  revolution,  which  haeT  opened  such  a 
Tast  career  to  the  brave  spirits  of  our  armies,  has  done 
little  or  nothing  fur  the  advancement  or  happiness  of  the 
common  sailor*  For  one  moment  only  were  officers 
taken  from  among  them ;  that  was  when  the  French 
nobUity  deseited.  These  plebeian  o||Mrs  are  not  those 
wba  have  contiiMu^  tb«  least  to  the  glory  of  the  French 


flag.  Since  that  period  the  special  schools  have  always 
supplied  the  navy  with  oflScers;  and  the  rank  of  boat* 
swain  has  been  the  highest  point  of  the  sailor's  pro- 
motion. 

CHAPTER  n. 
1805.    Battle  of  TraftUgar— Death  of  Nelson. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  tired  of  my  situation ;  as  were 
my  companions,  and  nothing  indicated  that  a  speedy 
change  would  occur.  It  was  said  that  we  were  to  sail 
for  the  channel,  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops  in 
England,  which  every  body  talked  of  at  the  time ;  but 
an  English  squadron,  knowi)  to  be  commanded  by  Nel- 
son, blockaded  Cadiz,  and  prevented  us  leaving  the  bay ; 
and  there  was  a  report  that  Vice-Admiral  Villeneuve 
bad  received  express  orders  to  come  to  action.  On  the 
20th  October,  however,  there  was  a  vague  rumour  in 
circulation  that  we  were  to  leave  our  position  next  day, 
and  attack  the  English.  The  frequent  signals  made  by 
the  Bucentaure,  (the  admirars  ship,)  the  meeting  of  all 
the  captains  of  the  fleet  on  board  it,  and  the  manoeuvres 
and  preparations  of  the  different  vessels,  indicated  that 
these  reports  were  not  without  foundation. 

In  fact,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  combined  fleet  lefl  Cadiz  to  offer  battle  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  consisted  of  thirty  vessels,  of  which  ten  Spanish 
ships  occupied  the  left  flank.  Six  frigates,  French  and 
Spanish,  formed  the  wings  of  this  splendid  fleet,  and  had 
orders  to  assist  the  vessels  that  required  it  during  the 
action.  Our  line  occupied  more  than  a  league  in  extent, 
and  towards  twelve  o'clock  had  come  up  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  English  squadron,  which  was  nearly  of  equal 
strength. 

The  two  fleets  manmuvred  for  more  than  an  hour,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  their  poations  and  terminating 
the  preparations  for  a  battle  that  was  henceforth  in- 
evitable.  The  Redoubtable  was  in  the  centre,  and  a  lit- 
tle in  front  of  the  French  line,  which  by  the  admirars 
last  orders  had  been  formed  in  a  semicircle.  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  him  was  an  English  three-decker,  carry- 
ing a  vice^mirars  flag,  and  consequently  commanded 
by  Nelson.  This  vessel  occupied  in  the  English  fleet 
the  same  position  which  the  Redoubtable  did  in  ours. 
All  at  once  it  made  signals,  which  were  instantly  an- 
swered, and  advanced  with  full  sail  upon  us,  whilst  the 
other  vessels  followed  its  example.  The  intention  of  its 
eommandef  was  evidently  to  cut  our  line  by  attacking 
the  Redoubtable,  which  presented  its  flank,  and  discharged 
its  first  broadside. 

This  was  the  signal  for  action.  The  English  vessel 
returned  the  fire ;  and  at  the  same  moment  there  began 
along  the  whole  of  the  two  lines  a  fire  of  artillery,  which 
was  not  to  cease,  except  by  the  extermination  ai  one  of 
the  two  squadrons.  Already  cries  of  suffering  and  death 
were  heard  on  the  decks  of  the  Redoubtable.  By  the 
first  discharge,  one  officer  and  more  than  thirty  sailors 
and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  in  action  ;  and  an  emotion  I  bad 
never  felt  till  now  made  my  heart  beat  violently.  Fear 
might  form  an  ingredient  in  the  feeling;  but  it  was. 
mingled  with  other  sentiments  which  I  could  not  account 
for.  I  was  grieved  that  I  was  kept  in  a  post  where  1 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  fire  my  gun  upon  the 
enemy's  deck.  I  should  have  desired  a  more  active  duty, 
to  be  allowed  to  go  over  the  ship,  and  to  work  one  of  the 
cannons.  My  desires  were  soon  gratified.  All  our  top- 
men  had  been  killed,  when  two  sailors  and  four  soldiers 
(of  whom  I  was  one)  were  ordered  to  occupy  their  post 
in  the  tops.  While  we  were  going  aloft,  the  balls  and 
grape^bot  showered  around  us,  struck  the  masts  and 
yards,  knocked  large  splinters  from  them,  and  cut  the 
rigging  in  pieces.  One  of  my  companions  was  wounded 
beside  me,  and  feU  from  a  height  ^f  thirty  feet  upon  the 
deck,  where  he  broke  his  neck. 

When!  reached  the  top,'  my  first  movement  was  to 
take  a  view  of  the  prospect  presented  by  the  hostile 
fleets.  For  more  than  a  league,  extended  a  thick  cloud 
of  smoke,  above  which  were  discernible  a  forest  of  masts 
and  rigging,  and  the  flags,  the  pendants,  and  the  fire  of 
the  three  nations.  Thousands  of  flashes  more  or  less 
near  continually  penetrated  this  cloud,  and  a  rolling  noise 
pretty  similar  to  the  sound  of  continued  thunder,  but 
much  stronger,  arose  from  its  bosom.  The  sea  was 
calm ;  the  wind  light,  and  not  very  fiivoorable  for  the 
execution  of  manmuvres. 


When  the  English  top-men,  who  were  only  t  f«ir 
yards  distant  from  us,  saw  us  appear,  they  directed  i 
sharp  fire  upon  us,  which  we  returned.  A  soldier  of  n^ 
company  and  a  sailor  were  killed  quite  close  to  me;  two 
others,  who  weie  wounded,  were  able  to  go  bebw  by  the 
shrouds.  Our  opponents  were,  it  seems,  still  worie 
handled  than  we,  for  I  soon  saw  the  English  tops  de- 
serted, and  none  sent  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
mnst  have  been  killed  or  wounded  by  our  balls.  I  then 
looked  to  the  English  vessel  and  our  own.  The  smoke 
enveloped  them,  was  dissipated  for  a  momeot,  and  re- 
turned thicker  at  each  broadside.  The  two  decb  were 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  which  they  had  not  time  to 
throw  overboard.  I  perceived  Captain  Lucas  motionlea 
at  his  post,  and  several  wounded  officers  still  giviiig 
orders.  On  the  poop  of  the  English  vessel,  wu  u 
officer  covered  with  orders,  and  with  only  one  ana. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  Nelson,  I  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  he.  He  was  surrounded  by  several  officen,  to 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  giving  orders.  At  the  moment 
I  first  perceived  him,  several  of  his  sailors  werewooDded 
beside  him,  by  the  fire  of  the  Redoubtable.  As  I  bad 
received  no  orders  to  go  down,  and  saw  myself  forgotten 
in  the  tops,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  fire  on  the  poop  i 
the  English  vessel,  which  I  aaw  quite  exposed  and  clo« 
to  me.  I  could  even  have  taken  aim  at  the  men  I  aw, 
but  I  fired  at  hazard  among  the  groups  I  saw  of  sailors 
and  officers.  All  at  once  I  saw  great confusioD  onboard 
the  Victory,  the  men  crowded  round  the  officer  whom  I 
had  taken  for  Nelson.  He  had  jurt  fallen,  and  was  takes 
below  covered  with  a  cloak.  The  agitation  shown  at 
this  moment  left  me  no  doubt  that  I  had  judged  rigbtiy, 
and  that  it  really  was  the  English  admiral.  Ad  initant 
afterwards  the  Victory  ceased  from  firing ;  the  deck  vai 
abandoned  by  all  those  who  occupied  it ;  and  Ipresamed 
that  the  consternation  produced  by  the  adminl's  iall 
was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change.  I  hurried  below 
to  inform  the  captain  of  what  I  had  seen  of  the  eoemj'i 
situation.  He  believed  me  the  more  readily,  u  the 
slackening  of  the  fire  indicated  that  an  event  of  tbe 
highest  importance  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Eogliik 
ship's  crew,  and  prevented  them  from  coDtinmog  the 
action.  He  gave  unmediate  arders  for  boarding,  and 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  it  in  a  moment.  It  is  even 
said  that  young  Fontaine,  a  jwadshipman  beloogiDg  to 
the  Redoubtable,  passed  by  the  ports  into  the  lower  deck 
of  the  English  vessel,  found  it  lUiandonsd,  and  retained 
to  notify  that  the  ship  had  surfendered.  As  Fontaine 
was  killed  a  few  moments  afkerwards,  these  pBiticohn 
were  obtained  from  a  sailor,  who  said  he  bad  witDosed 
the  transcu:tion. 

However,  as  a  part  of  our  crew,  commanded  by  two 
officers,  were  ready  to  spring  upon  the  enemy's  ded[,  tlv 
fire  recommenced  with  a  fury  it  never  bad  had  firon  the 
beginning  of  the  action.  Meanwhile,  an  English  eighty* 
gun  ship  placed  herself  along  side  of  the  RedeiMde  to 
put  it  between  two  fires ;  and  a  French  ship  of  the  saae 
force  placed  itself  abreast  of  the  Victory,  to  pat  it  in  tbi 
same  situation.  There  waa  then  seen  a  sight  hithettn 
unexampled  in  naval  warfare,  and  not  since  repeated- 
four  vessels,  all  in  the  same  direction,  touching  ead 
other,  dashing  one  against  another,  intermbgling  tbeir 
yards,  and  fighting  with  a  fury  which  no  langatge  caa 
adequately  express.  The  rigging  was  abandoned,  n^ 
every  sailor  and  soldier  put  to  the  guns;  the  oflica> 
themselves  had  nothing  to  provide  for,  oodiing  to  o(<^' 
in  this  horrible  conflict,  ai^  came  likewise  te  the  gsnt* 
Amidst  nearly  four  hundred  pieces  oi  large  caonoe  ill 
firing  at  one  time  in  a  confined  space — amidst  the  noi* 
of  the  balls,  which  made  furions  breaches  in  the  sides  of 
the  Redoubtable— amongst  the  splint^a  which  flevio 
every  direction  with  the  qieed  of  projeetiks,  and  ^ 
dashing  of  the  vessels,  whicdi  were  driven  by  the  wa«* 
agamst  each  other,  not  a  soul  thought  of  any  l^i^g  In^ 
destroying  the  enemy,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  iw 
the  dying  were  no  longer  heard.  The  men  Mv^^ 
they  were  any  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  gtmthiy 
had  just  been  working,  one  of  their  companioos  fMM 
them  aside  with  his  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  dec^«* 
without  uttering  a  word,  placed  himself  with  coi<"» 
trated  fury  at  the  same  post,  where  he  soon  saipaiMMw 
a  similajr  £ate. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  our  vessel,  wi4i«*t  1«^ 
hauled  down  her  coloara,  had  in  fuX  siiuwJfwd*  ^ 
fire  had  gradually  slackened,  and  tb«i  tmiA  ^'^1^'^^ 
The  mutilated  bodiee  of  our 
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the  two  decks,  which  were  covered  with  shot,  broken 
canoon,  matches  sttll  smoking,  and  shattered  timbers. 
One  of  our  thirty-six  pounders  had  burst  towards  the 
close  of  the  contest  The  thirteen  men  placed  at  it  had 
been  killed  by  the  splinters,  and  were  heaped  together 
round  ita  broken  carriage.  The  ladders  that  led  between 
the  di&rent  decks  were  shattered  and  destroyed ;  the 
mizen-mast  and  main-mast  had  fallen,  and  encumbered 
the  deck  with  blocks  and  pieces  of  rigging.  Of  the 
boats  placed  forward,  or  hung  on  the  sides  of  our  vessel, 
there  remained  nothing  but  some  shattered  planks.  Not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fiAy  men  survived  out  of  a 
crew  of  about  eight  hundred,  and  almost  all  these  were 
more  or  less  severely  wounded.  Captain  Lucas  was  one 
of  the  number. 

It  was  five  o*clock  when  the  action  ceased.  I  went 
over  the  ship,  where  every  thing  presented  a  prospect  of 
desolation.  Calm  despair  was  painted  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  had  escaped  from  this  terrible 
scene,  where  I  had  just  made  my  military  debut.  Amongst 
the  dead  I  saw  the  ill-fated  Rymbaud,  the  friend  of  my 
infancy  ;  at  the  utmost  he  was  not  more  than  eighteen. 
His  sword  had  been  broken  in  his  fall ;  he  was  wounded 
by  a  chain-shot  in  the  right  breast,  and  fell  against  the 
wheel  of  a  cannon  ;  the  disordered  state  of  his  features 
indicated  that  his  suflerings  had  been  great.  His  dis- 
figured  remains  inspired  me  with  painful  reflections,  and 
brought  to  my  mind  a  host  of  bitter  recollections.  I  left 
the  spot,  and,  I  must  confess,  felt  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  that  indifier. 
ence  which  the  soldier  displays  from  a  constant  habit  of 
witnessing  similar  scenes. 

In  the  evening,  English  long-boats  came  to  fake  away 
the  remainder  of  our  crew,  to  be  divided  among  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet ;  and  I  was  taken  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory. There  I  learned  the  death  of  Nelson :  he  had 
been  wounded  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a  ball,  which 
penetrated  obliquely,  and  broke  the  spine  of  the  back. 
When  taken  to  the  cock-pit,  he  ordered  bis  surgeon, 
Mr.  Betty,  to  inform  him  of  his  situation  without  con- 
cealment or  ceremony.  He  learned,  without  the  least 
emotion  or  regret,  that  he  had  only  an  hour  to  live, 
called  for  his  captain  (Capt.  Hardy),  and  after  enquiring 
about  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets,  expressly  forbid 
him  to  let  the  English  fleet  know  of  his  death,  and  di- 
rected the  vessels  to  be  brought  to  anchor  as  soon  as  the 
action  was  over,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  was  fought. 
Capuin  Hardy  promised  to  obey  his  orders  implicitly, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  assume  the  responsibility.  He 
made  signals  that  the  admiral  was  dead,  when  Lord 
Collingwood  took  the  command,  and  did  not  judge 
proper  to  come  to  anchor,  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  gale  that  came  on  that 
night. 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  regarded  by  the  English  as 
a  public  calamity,  the  bitterness  of  which  could  not  be 
allayed  by  the  victory  they  had  obtained.  The  sailors 
deplored  him  as  a  father ;  the  ofikers  as  a  commander, 
whose  talents  had  caused  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
their  country,  and  whose  place  would  not  for  a  long 
period  be  filled  by  an  admiral  of  equal  merit.  He  whose 
loss  is  regretted  by  an  entire  nation,  he  whose  death  is 
deplored  by  old  sailors,  usually  little  susceptible  of  sen- 
timents of  attachment,  should  necessarily  inspire  some 
interest,  even  in  an  enemy  ;  hence,  as  a  man,  I  could 
not  help  sharing  in  some  degree  the  affliction  that  pre- 
vailed on  board  the  Victory ;  while,  as  a  Frenchman,  I 
had  reason  to  rejoice  at  an  event  that  had  delivered  my 
country  from  one  of  her  most  dangerous  enemies.  At 
any  rate,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  received  his 
wound,  and  the  position  of  the  wound  itself,  I  could  not 
doubt  for  &  moment  that  I  was  the  author ;  and  I  have 
ever  since  been  fully  convinced  of  it.  But  though  the 
shot  that  had  brought  down  this  admiral  had  rendered  a 
aervice  to  my  countzy,  I  was  far  from  considering  it  as 
an  action  of  which  I  had  a  right  to  boast.  Besides,  in 
the  general  confusion,  every  one  could  claim  the  honour ; 
I  might  not  be  believed;  so  that  I  was  afiraid  of  furnish- 
ing my  companions  with  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  did 
not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  them ;  nor  to  the  French 
officers  I  saw  on  board  the  Victory.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
carelessness  and  fblse  shame  have  deprived  me  of  ad- 
vantages I  might  have  justly  claimed. 

A  Tery  strong  gale  arose  in  the  evening,  blew  through 
Che  night  with  extreme  violenoey  and  soon  scattered  the 


wrecks  of  our  vessels  which  covered  the  sea.  We  did 
not  learn  the  particulars  of  the  action  till  next  day. 
Five  French  vessels  were  unable  to  come  into  action : 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  ships  would  not  fight ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  sustained  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished courage  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  now  become 
superior  in  number,  for  the  whole  of  the  English  fleet 
were  engaged.  The  Spanish  three-decker,  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidada,  commanded  by  Admiral  Gravina,  was 
sunk  after  an  obstinate  resistance  again^  three  English 
vessels ;  the  admiral  was  taken  up  wounded,  and  died 
some  time  afterwards  at  Cadiz.  When  he  saw  all  the 
masls  of  she  Trinidada  shot  away,  he  exclaimed :  "  I 
was  lately  in  a  ship,  I  am  now  in  a  fortress,  and  shall 
not  abandon  it  till  it  sinks  under  me."     This  he  did. 

The  Aigle,  a  French  74,  fought  also  against  three 
English  ships,  lost  almost  all  its  crew,  was  taken,  and 
was  stranded  during  the  night  upon  the  Spanish  coast, 
where  both  French  and  English  were  drowned  together. 
The  Indomptable  foundered  at  sea,  with  fifteen  hundred 
wounded  men  on  board,  not  one  of  whom  was  saved. 
The  Intrepide,  commanded  by  the  bravo  Infernet,  was 
also  sunk,  after  a  terrible  resistance  to  several  vessels 
who  came  up  successively  to  cannonade  it.  Infernet 
was  picked  up,  along  with  one  of  his  sons,  and  was  taken 
on  board  an  EogUsh  vessel,  where  he  astonished  the 
oflicers  by  his  language,  equally  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom, bluntness,  spirit,  and  originality.  The  Achille,  in 
which  was  a  detachment  of  the  67th  regiment,  was  set 
on  fire  during  the  action.  The  English,  who  were  fight- 
ing it,  cleared  off;  and  of  eight  hundred  men,  who 
formed  the  crew,  not  more  than  twenty  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping.  When  all  hopes  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  flames  were  gone,  and  death  seemed  in- 
evitable, to  avoid  waiting  for  it,  several  officers  blew  out 
their  brains ;  others  threw  themselves  into  the  flames, 
that  were  consuming  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  several 
sailors  went  to  the  store-room,  gorged  themselves  with 
brandy,  and  by  the  most  complete  drunkenness  en- 
deavoured to  throw  a  veil  over  the  disaster  that  was  about 
to  terminate  their  existence.  Towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  fire  reached  the  gun-room,  the  vessel  blew 
up,  and  every  thing  disappeared.  Upon  any  other  occa- 
sion, the  unfortunate  crew  could  easily  have  been  saved ; 
but  without  troubling  themselves  about  their  fate,  the 
two  fleets  in  their  vicinity  thought  of  nothing  but  their 
mutual  destruction. 

I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  vessels  that  perished.  It 
Is  suflScient  to  state,  that  the  combined  fleet  was  totally 
annihilated,  and  that  it  fought  with  such  obstinacy  that 
of  all  those  that  were  engaged  in  action  the  English 
could  only  save,  I  believe,  one  single  vessel :  the  rest  all 
perished  at  sea,  on  the  coast,  or  by  fire.  The  day  af^er 
Uie  action,  they  brought  on  board  the  Victory,  Vice- Ad- 
miral Villeneuve,  who  had  displayed  so  much  intrepidity, 
talents,  and  patriotism.  The  English  received  him  with 
the  marks  of  respect  due  to  bravery  and  merit  in  mis- 
fortune. He  was  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  and  seemed 
quite  tenor.^ruck  at  his  defeat,  and  careless  of  the  re- 
spectful attentions  that  were  shown  him.  The  same 
day,  he  caused  an  enquiry  to  be  made  if  there  were  any 
non-commissioned  officers  among  the  French  prisoners  on 
board  ;  not  one  was  found.  He  then  asked  for  a  mili- 
tary man  of  any  rank,  who  could  write  easily  what  he 
should  dictate ;  I  oflfered  myself.  After  a  short  examin- 
ation, he  told  me  that  I  should  act  as  his  secretary  till 
further  orders,  and  ordered  me  to  come  daily  to  the 
chamber  that  had  been  allotted  to  him. 


CHAPTER  in. 

1806.    Departure  fbr  England— Return  to  France— Death  of  Vil. 
leneave— Interview  with  Napoleon. 

In  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  Victory  set  sail  for 
England,  with  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet  The  voy- 
age  was  long  and  painful,  especially  to  the  French  pri. 
soners,  some  of  whom  already  knew  the  guard-ships 
that  awaited  them.  The  duty  I  had  to  perform  near 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  spared  me  many  inconveniences  to 
which  the  rest  of  my  companions  were  exposed,  and 
procured  me  more  respect  from  the  enemy.  I  saw  him 
regularly  every  day  ;  and  I  often  passed  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  in  writing  various  parts  of  a  long  memorial, 
which  he  intended  to  publish,  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
The  very  first  day,  he  dictated  to  me  a  summary  of  the 


whole  transaction,  which  was  immediately  transmitted 
to  Cadiz  by  a  flag  of  truce. 

He  communicated  little  with  the  English  ofiScers,  and 
his  chagrin  was  &r  from  diminishing ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  busily  employed  for  several  hourtf 
in  making  me  recommepce  several  times  the  substance 
of  letters  he  wished  to  write,  or  in  writing  passages  of 
his  memorial,  he  seemed  desirous  of  relaxation  by  in- 
citing me  to  speak  on  subjects  foreign  to  the  task  we  had 
been  performing.  When  he  learned  the  province  I  be- 
longed to,  he  often  spoke  to  me  of  Toulon,  where  he 
had  commanded  the  fleet,  of  all  the  neighbouring  places 
and  even  of  Sixfour,  the  position  of  which  he  remem- 
bered perfectly. 

On  the  27th  November,  the  Victory  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  set  sail  next  day  for  London  ;  but  the  French 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at 
Trafalgar,  were  previously  transported  to  the  guard-ships 
that  were  in  the  roads.  The  ofiScers  received  passports 
to  go  to  live  on  their  parole  in  various  small  inland  towns ; 
and  our  admiral  was  sent  to  Arlesford,  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  granted  the  permission  of  taking  me  with  him, 
along  with  his  servant  Prkur. 

The  admiral's  first  object  was  to  address  the  transport 
board,  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  demanding  a  trial,  offering  to  give  his  parole  that  he 
would  return,  if  he  was  not  exchanged  in  the  interval. 
His  petitions,  and  various  other  measures,  produced  no 
eflcct  at  first,  and  were  not  even  honoured  with  an 
answer.  At  last  the  members  of  the  transport  board 
broached  a  host  of  difficulties  which  would  prevent 
them,  they  said,  from  accepting  his  proposal.  New  de- 
mands and  letters  came  from  the  admiral.  More  than 
five  months  were  passed,  incessantly  asking  a  favour  to 
which  he  attached  the  highest  importance.  The  length 
of  time  taken  up  by  answers,  the  opposition  that  was 
continually  springing  up  in  different  forms,  in  propor- 
tion as  others  were  conquered,  visibly  embittered  his 
mind,  and  rendered  his  temper  sombre  and  capricious. 
His  mental  sorrows  doubtless  affected  his  wound,  which 
was  not  getting  better,  but  which  should,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  closed  long  before.  However,  at 
the  moment  he  began  to  despair  of  obtaining  the  object 
of  his  ardent  solicitation,  Mr.  Chilcott,  the  agent  for  the 
prisoners  at  Arlesford,  received  orders  to  give  him  a  ^ 
passport  to  go  to  Plymouth,  and  to  require  him  to  sign 
an  engagement,  by  which  he  promised  to  return  in  three 
months,  if  the  French  government  did  not  provide  for 
his  exchange.  Prieur  and  I  were  included  in  the  same 
engagement,  and  marked  in  the  admiral's  passport.  Our 
preparations  were  made  immediately ;  and  in  three  days 
we  were  at  Plymouth,  where  a  cartel  waited  only  for 
the  admiral  to  weigh  anchor,  and  sail  to  a  French  port. 
We  went  on  board  without  delay,  and  got  under  weigh 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

We  landed  at  Morlaix  on  the  7th  May,  and  set  out 
the  next  day  for  Rcnnes,  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th, 
and  put  up  at  the  H^tel  du  BresiL  The  air  of  France 
seemed  to  give  a  serenity  to  the  admiral's  mind  I  had 
not  yet  seen  it  enjoy  since  I  was  attached  to  his  service. 
He  still  suffered  much  from  his  wound,  and  attempted, 
to  write  himself;  but  he  was  forced  to  dictate  several 
letters  to  me.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  smallest  expres- 
sion of  the  one  I  am  about  to  notice.  Several  events  of 
later  date  have  called  back  my  attention  to  the  language, 
and  have  made  me^  suspect  that  they  were  directly  con- 
nected with  them  :  it  was  as  follows : — 

<*  To  Rear  Jldmiral  Lucas, 

« 

"  I  have  been  in  France  only  two  days,  my  dear  ad- 
miral, and  have  this  moment  learned  a  piece  of  ne  * 
that  has  given  me  great  pleasure — it  is  that  of  the<^' 
ward  your  bravery  has  just  received ;  and  the  flatter'^ 
and  the  well-merited  expressions  employed  by  the  hiP* 
of  the  government  in  announcing  the  recompense.     7» 
every  commander  of  a  ship  had  acted  as  you  did  at  Tra-  ■ 
fralgar,  said  he  (o  you,  the  victory  would  iiot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, have  been  doubtful.     Assuredly  none  knows  this 
better  than  I  do ;  and  I  am  happy  that  I  contributed  in 
rendering  you  this  justice,  in  the  short  account  I  drew 
up  immediately  after  the  action.    It  remains  for  me  to 
fulfil  a  very  painful  duty,  to  point  out  those  whose  con- 
duct  destroyed   the   effect   of   my   arrangcmentn,   and 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  our  squadron,  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  French  flag.    My  own  justification. 
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the  honour  of  France,  and,  above  all,  the  honour  of  the 
navy,  imperiously  require  me  to  surmount  my  repug- 
nance to  call  for  severe  measures,  where  I  would  be 
most  desirous  of  calling  for  nothing  but  honours  and 
rewards. 

*<  Perhaps  you  may  have  received  sailing  orders  be- 
fore this  letter  reaches  you  ;  but  as  I  intend  to  call  you 
as  a  witness  in  the  trial  I  am  about  to  demand,  and  to 
corroborate  my  charges  against  those  who  have  produced 
this  disaster,  be  so  good  as  to  do  your  utmost  to  remain 
a  few  days  longer  in  Paris,  where  I  shall  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  you.     I  am,  &c« 

"  JHennes,  1  Uh  May,  1806." 

The  admiral,  in  fact,  intended  to  remain  only  two 
days  in  Rennes,  and  to  set  out  on  the  third  day  for  Paris, 
where  I  was  to  accompany  him.  These  two  days  were 
passed  without  any  incident  occurring  worthy  of  notice. 
The  admiral  went  out  little,  reflected  a  great  deal,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  left  him.  The  few  arrangements  required 
for  our  journey  were  made,  the  trunks  were  put  on  a 
post-chaise  the  admiral  had  bought,  and  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning  we  were  to  set  out. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  there  arrived  at 
the  hotel  four  individuals  with  moustaches,  in  very  de- 
cent plain  clothes,  which  they  did  not  seem  accustomed 
to  wear ;  in  other  respects,  their  accent  and  manners, 
and,  above  all,  their  cop|)er  complexion,  did  not  allow 
me  to  think  for  a  moment  that  they  were  Frenchmen. 
One  of  them  asked  me  a  host  of  questions,  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature  at  first,  and  then  connected  with  the  admiral. 
He  seemed  greatly  surprised  when  I  said  that  we  were 
to  set  out  next  morning,  and  enquired  very  minutely 
about  the  admiral's  habits,  and  the  arrangements  of  his 
apartment.  This  circumstance  struck  me  afterwards; 
at  the  moment  I  saw  nothing  in  his  enquiries,  but  the 
natural  curiosity  which  makes  a  man  desirous  of  learn- 
ing the  smallest  particulars  connected  with  an  individual 
whose  actions  have  been  distinguished  ;  and  I  answered 
all  his  questions,  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  thought 
wholly  without  consequence. 

When  this  individual  had  no  more  questions  to  ask 
me,  he  left  me  immediately,  returned  to  the  hotel  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  brought  with  him  an  indi- 
vidual whose  appearance  struck  me  forcibly.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  Frenchman  ;  at  least  a  strongly-marked 
pronunciation  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  our  southern 
provinces,  and  I  even  thought  I  could  distinguish  the 
accent  uf  Ronergue.  He  seemed  to  be  about  forty-five ; 
short,  rough,  with  a  gray  powdered  head,  a  short  and 
pointed  queue,  mean  features,  a  sharp  and  piercing  look, 
a  complexion  indicative  of  the  habit  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, and  spindle  legs — such  was  the  man  whom  I  saw 
afterwards,  by  whose  repulsive  and  vulgar  look  I  should, 
independent  of  other  circumstances,  never  have  forgot- 
ten. He  surveyed  me  at  first  from  tup  to  toe,  then  asked 
me,  in  a  commanding  tone,  ibe  same  questions  put  to 
me  by  the  first  individual,  and  added  a  number  of  his 
own.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  very  sure  that  the  admiral 
would  set  out  next  day ;  I  said  I  was.  He  then  left  me, 
walked  for  a  moment  with  the  man  who  had  brought 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  tone  with  much  gesticu- 
lation. They  were  joined  by  the  other  three,  who  all 
showed  him  the  utmost  deference  and  respecL  They 
left  the  hotel  together,  returned  in  an  hour  after,  went 
up  to  their  rooms,  had  long  conferences,  and  finally 


As  the  admiral  was  to  rise  at  daybreak,  he  went  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Pricur  slept  at  the  post-house,  where 
the  carriage  was,  and  he  was  to  come  for  us  in  the  morn- 
ing so  as  to  prevent  delay.  I  assisted  tEe  admiral  in 
undressing;  he  retained  me  a  few  minutes,  and  finally 
fovnissed  me  by  telling  me  to  keep  a  light  in  my  room, 
ttUraw  the  door  on  me  only,  and  call  him  in  the  morn- 
thf  as  soon  as  Prieur  came.  I  retired  to  a  chamber  in 
fte  story  above,  where  I  was  lodged ;  and  ten  minutes 
afterwards  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 

I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  noise,  which  I 
thought  came  from  the  admirars  apartment.  It  increased, 
the  noise  of  voices  was  heard,  and  then  came  cries  of 
pain,  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  some  catas- 
trophe. I  sprung  from  my  bed,  and  only  taking  time  to 
snatch  the  light,  and  a  sabre  the  admiral  had  bought  me 
at  Morlaix,  I  rushed  in  a  moment  along  the  staircase 
that  led  to  his  room,  and  heard  very  dislinctly  the  pre- 
cipitate steps  of  several  persons  running  off,    I  doubled 


my  speed,  and  immediately  under  me  perceived  the  in- 
dividual who  had  spoken  to  me  the  evening  before,  skulk- 
ing off  towards  the  ground  floor.  I  have  since  reflected 
that  there  was  no  change  in  hia  dress,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  in  bed.  Something  urged  me  to  pursue  him, 
but  my  first  impulse  led  me  to  the  admiral's  room,  the 
door  of  which  I  found  open.  I  advanced  a  few  steps, 
and  saw  the  unfortunate  man  whom  the  balls  of  Trafal- 
gar had  respected,  stretched  ;pale  and  bloody  on  his  bed, 
with  the  coverlets  scattered  on  the  floor.  He  was  pale 
and  livid,  breathed  hard,  and  struggled  with  the  agonies 
of  death.  He  recognised  me,  attempted  in  vain  to  rise, 
trie^  to  speak  some  broken  phrases,  but  the  only  words 
I  could  make  out  were  those  of  commissary  or  secretary, 
and  he  breathed  his  last  before  I  could  even  think  of 
procuring  him  the  smallest  assistance.  Five  deep  wounds 
pierced  his  breast,  yet  no  weapon,  no  arms  of  any  kind 
were  near  him.  I  called,  and  rung  the  bell  with  all  my 
force.  In  a  moment  the  master  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
travellers  who  occupied  it,  filled  the  apartment;  the  con- 
fusion was  very  great,  and  the  first,  the  only  idea  enter- 
tained was,  that  the  admiral  had  been  assassinated.  Yet 
the  same  day  I  saw,  with  as  much  surprise  as  sorrow, 
the  admiral  interred  without  pomp  or  ceremony ;  and, 
what  was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
the  night  before,  I  heard  every  one  say  that  he  had  him- 
self shortened  his  days,  and  terminated  his  life  by  five 
stabs  of  a  poniard.  Every  time  that  I  wished  to  express 
what  I  thought  -on  this  subject,  they  refused  to  listen  to 
me,  or  talked  of  something  else.  I  could  not  obtain  any 
intelligence  when  I  enquired  about  the  little  man  and 
his  four  attendants.  The  people  of  the  house  refused  to 
give  me  any  information  concerning  them,  and  would 
never  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  my  suspicions.  I 
have  myself  been  much  astonished  since,  that  I  did 
not  push  my  enquiries  further,  and  that  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  give  notice  to  the  public  magistrate;  but  if 
the  reader  reflects  on  the  little  experience  I  had  acquired 
at  this  period,  and  the  suddenness  of  my  departure  from 
Rennes,  he  will  easily  account  for  my  account.  Besides, 
the  death  of  Yioe-admiial  Yilleneuve  affected  me  so 
deeply  that  I  was  incapable  of  reflection  for  several 
days.  I  deplored  him  as  the  victim  of  a  crime  for  which 
I  could  imagine  no  adequate  motive.  I  regretted  him  as 
a  benefactor  ;  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  have  been 
mine,  and  I  am  at  least  indebted  to  him  for  not  being 
detained  ten  years  on  board  the  English  guard-ships. 
This  event  should  have  had  great  influence  on  my  future 
fortune ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  I  owed  my  life,  or  at 
least  my  liberty,  to  the  idea  that  was  formed  of  my  want 
of  importance. 

On  the  day  of  the  admiral's  death,  the  seals  were 
placed  on  his  efiects  and  papers,  which  were  sent  I  know 
not  where.  For  myself,  I  next  day  received  from  the 
commissary  an  order  to  join  the  depot  of  my  regiment, 
which  happened 'to  be  at  Paris.  I  set  out  the  same  day, 
and  reach^  my  destination  on  the  19th  of  May. 

Some  days  after  my  arrival,  at  the  roll-call  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  sergeant  m^or  ordered  me  to  leave  the  ranks 
and  go  with  him  to  the  major's.  I  saw  there  a  colonel, 
who,  after  ascertaining  that  my  name  was  Guillemard, 
told  me  to  follow  him.  He  entered  a  very  handsome 
carriage,  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  but  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  me  a  formal  order,  as  well  as  to  make  me 
a  sign  before  I  mounted  also.  I  was  not  without  ^xiety 
about  the  consequences  of  an  adventure  that  began  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  rigorous  silence 
which  the  officer  observed  was  not  fitted  to  tranquilise 
me.  The  rapidity  of  our  motion  increased  my  agitation 
still  more,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  was  the  first  time- in 
my  life  I  had  been  in  such  a  splendid  carriage,  and  I  did 
not  even  know  the  conveniences  of  a  hackney  coach 
except  by  report  But  I  bad  no  time  to  make  long  re- 
flections. After  traversing  a  spacious  square,  we  stopped 
in  front  of  a  vast  palace,  guarded  by  several  military 
posts.  This  was  the  Tuileries,  which  I  did  not  ye^ 
know.  We  alighted,  and  the  colonel  made  me  enter 
into  a  guard-house,  where  he  told  me  to  stay.  The 
vague  fears  I  had  felt  at  first,  increased  every  moment 
I  waited  in  this  way  for  more  than  two  hours,  not  know- 
ing whether  I  was  free,  or  under  the  charge  of  the  post, 
consisting  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  guards,  who  in 
fact  paid  very  little  attention  to  me.  At  last,  a  young 
colonel  of  engineers  entered  hastily,  and  cried  out, 
"  Guillemard  !"  I  replied,  "  Here,"  and  followed  yhim. 
After  passing  through  various  apartments,  we  entered  a 


hall,  where  my  guide  told  me  to  wait  In  about  half  ui 
hour  (I  am  not  very  certain  of  the  exact  tune,  for  I  coa- 
fess  J  was  quite  out  my  element,)  he  half  opened  the 
door  by  which  he  had  disappeared,  made  me  a  sign,  lad 
I  entered  a  cabinet,  where  he  remained  standing  and 
uncovered,  a  few  paces  behind  another  individual  boolj 
writing.  I  was  also  standing,  and  much  em^nasied 
with  my  looks,  but  no  body  thought  of  these  bat  mj. 
self.  After  several  minutes,  the  person  who  was  seated 
rose  abruptly,  and  said  to  the  officer,  "  Leave  us.**  He 
retired,  with  a  profound  bow.  This  word,  and  the  gee* 
ture  that  accompanied  it,  with  the  respect  shown  by  the 
officer,  instantly  struck  me  with  the  idea  that  I  was  io 
the  emperor's  presence.  He  turned  towards  me,  and, 
notwithstanding  my  confusion,  I  recognised  a  cooDte- 
nance  whose  features  and  expression  were  then  deeply 
engraved  in  every  soldier's  thoughts.  After  casting  a 
rapid  glance  at  me,  «  What  is  your  name,"  said  he.  At 
the  moment  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  own  name,  and 
was  so  confounded  that  I  opened  my  mouth  without  be- 
ing able  to  articulate  a  word.  He  repeated  his  qaesttoa 
in  a  tone  of  kindness  that  gave  roe  the  forte  of  stan* 
meringout,  "  Robert  Guillemard."  **  WereyouatRenoa 
with  Admiral  Yilleneuve  ?"  «  Yes,  general"  I  did 
not  then  know  that  he  was  styled  sire.  «  What  do  joq 
know  about  his  death  1"  "  A  great  deal,"  replied  I,  with 
a  confidence  that  increased  every  moment  Ht  wm 
struck  with  surprise,  and  ordered  me  to  relate  all  the 
particulars  of  that  event  The  account  I  gave  wm 
doubtless  not  very  eloquent,  but  it  was  authentic,  tad 
very  circumstantiat  While  I  spoke,  the  emperor  wiik- 
ed  slowly  up  and  down  the  cabinet,  with  his  arms  folded. 
He  several  times  stopped  to  listen  to  me  with  more  ii> 
tention  ;  but  he  stopped  abruptly  when  I  spoke  of  the 
five  individuals  whom  I  thought  guilty  of  the  admiral'i 
death,  and  when  I  attempted  to  describe  the  man  who 
seemed  to  be  their  director,  he  suddenly  stopped  me,  ind 
enquired,  ^  Should  you  be  able  to  know  him  again !" 
"  Yes,  general."  The  emperor  stamped  on  the  Ibw, 
and  walked  over  the  room  with  an  angry  aspect,  fie 
rung  the  bell,  and  said  to  the  officer  who  came,  <«  CtO 
Decr^s."  I  was  then  taken  to  the  hall  in  front  of  the 
emperor's  cabinet.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  at 
a  rear  admiral  enter,  who  was  immediately  introducei 
I  was  soon  after  introduced  myself,  and  saw  that  it  was 
the  minister  of  the  marine. 

The  emperor,  whose  physiognomy  had  aasomed  i 
more  sombre  expression,  ordered  me  to  repeat  my  l^ 
count ;  the  moment  I  had  finished,  he  turned  to  the 
minister,  and  said :  "  You  have  heard  what  he  says,  let 
an  enquiry  be  instantly  made — see  Fouche,  and  let  these 
men  be  tried."  The  minister  began  to  urge  that  offidtl 
documents  proved  that  I  was  mistaken.  But  the  empe* 
ror  would  not  let  him  condade,  and  said  to  him:  **  It  is 
enough— do  as  I  tell  yoa."  The  mintater  withdrew,  and 
the  emperor  made  me  a  sign  that  I  might  retire.  Wheal 
reached  the  door,  he  said :  *<  From  what  part  of  the 
country  are  youl"  I  stopped  and  answered,  <^Froa 
Sixfour."  "  Near  Toulon  !"  ««  Yes,  sire,"  add  I  this 
time,  for  I  had  heard  the  minister.  «  Ah— th,  I  west 
there  during  the  siege,  to  observe  the  English  positioDs. 
It  is  quite  a  signal  post,  a  complete  eagle's  nest  What 
is  your  father  1"  **  He  is  the  notary  and  mayor  of  the 
village,"  said  I,  assuming  a  look  of  importaoee.  **How 
long  have  you  been  in  the  service  t"  **■  Thirteen  montbi.'' 
**  That  is  not  much — but  it 's  no  matter— yoo  may  go." 

I  retired  enchanted.  I  had  no  doubt  but  I  should  be 
made  a  corporal  the  same  day,  a  sergeant  lbs  next,  aod 
^ould  be  pushed  from  rank  to  rank  by  the  last  kiok  of 
the  emperor.  The  only  advantage,  however,  thatlde* 
rived  from  this  interview  is  the  recollection  of  it  that  I 
retain.  The  brilliant  hopee  with  which  I  flattoed 
myself  for  a  few  days,  were  overthrown  by  the  empsnr*! 
occupations,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  \s^ 
a  war  with  the  fourth  coalition. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  read  the  work  of  Dr.  0'K«in> 
He  relates  that  in  his  conversations  with  Napoleoa  ^ 
8t  Helena,  the  latter  spoke  very  fully  of  the  adminf* 
death,  and  explained  how  he  bad  killed  himself  by  ^ 
stabs  of  a  poniard.  I  am  far  from  contesting  the  v«*' 
city  of  the  Irish  doctor;  but  certainly  NapoieoB  ^ 
greatly  changed  his  mode  of  thinking,  or  had  totaOT 
forgotten  the  particulars  of  my  narrative,  wUe^  ^' 
ever,  seemed  to  convince  him  at  the  time,  aod  ]pradaeed 
the  strongest  impression  on  his  mind* 

Three  or  four  days  after  thia  exMrnoatioiit  Iwf^^ 
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tb«  Boulevards  the  iodividaal  of  Rennes.  He  wore  a 
dark  blue  uniform,  with  a  red  cqllar,  embroidered  with 
silver.  He  passed  quite  close  to  me  without  seeming  to 
remark  me.  I  would  have  much  wished  to  have  met 
him  there  before  I  had  been  called  before  the  emperor.  I 
was  undecided  during  the  whole  day  whether  I  should 
mention  it  to  one  of  my  officers.  Next  day  I  went  to 
the  major's,  but  he  was  not  at  home ;  I  went  again,  but 
he  bad  company,  and  could  not  see  me.  Perhaps  my 
good  genius  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  not  pushing 
any  farther  my  enquiries  into  the  subject 

Tin  this  period  I  had  reflected  little.  The  events  T 
had  witnessed,  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  had 
made  on  me  only  that  slight  impression  that  glides  over 
the  minds  of  young  people.  I  knew  neither  men  nor 
aflatrs ;  but  the  violent  shock  given  me  by  the  battle  of 
Trafiidgar,  the  disastrous  end  of  a  man  eminent  by  his 
rank  and  talents,  and  my  singular  interview  with  the 
emperor.  Were  all  events  that  were  not  fitted  to  leave  me 
in  a  state  of  indifierence.  I  was  deeply  affected,  could 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  my  reflectiuns  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  the  system  of  social  order.  In  fact  I  had,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  seen  the  fortune  of  England 
compromised  by  the  death  of  Nelson,  shot  by  a  com- 
mon soldier;  an  admiral,  whose  conduct  and  misfortunes 
merited  rewards,  assassinated  in  the  centre  of  France 
with  impunity  ;  a  minister  making  useless  efforts  to  dis- 
cover murderers  who  made  no  attempt  at  concealment ; 
and  the  emperor  himself  ceasing,  after  a  few  days,  to 
think  any  more  of  a  matter  that  had  seemed  to  interest 
him  so  strongly  at  first  Yet  the  death  of  Nelson  was 
to  remain  without  eSed ;  the  whole  of  France  was  to 
believe  in  Villeneuve*s  suicide;  and  the  truth,  which 
Napoleon  had  learned  from  my  mouth,  was  to  lead  to 
no  result.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  such 
things ;  and  I  henceforward  adopted  the  habit  of  judg- 
ing only  of  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  appre- 
ciated at  their  proper  value  the  statements  of  historians, 
and  those  conventional  truths  that  are  so  easily  palmed 
on  the  public 

These  grave  thoughts  completely  altered  my  views  of 
life  and  manners ;  notwithstanding  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune I  had  just  witnessed,'  I  determined  to  brave  its 
rigours,  and  laid  out  for  myself  a  rule  of  conduct  hav- 
ing in  view  my  military  promotion.  I  saw  but  too 
much,  in  after  times,  how  chance  blindly  determines  our 
lot,  whatever  our  resolutions  or  intrinsic  value  may  be. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1807— 180&    Stay  io  Italy— Siege  of  Stralsund— WivclieiMlof— 
Valdejo— Duel. 

It  was  rare,  at  this  period,  for  the  soldiers  who  were 
fit  for  service  to  remain  long  at  their  depot,  and  our  de- 
parture was  already  talked  of.  It  was  still  rarer  for  them 
ever  to  return  to  Paris  after  they  left  it  Hence  I  pro- 
fited by  the  opportunity  now  in  my  power,  an  opportu- 
nity that  might  never  again  occur,  of  seeing  this  capital 
of  the  world.  I  explored  it  in  every  sense,  and  saw  all 
that  a  soldier  can  see.  Unfortunately  there  existed  at 
that  time  neither  UermUc  de  la  Chautah  cT^niin,  Her- 
mite  de  la  Ouyanne,  Mermite  du  Mdraii,  nor  the  Ji6- 
deur  s  bow  much  fatigue  and  how  many  journeys  these 
gentlemen  would  have  spared  me,  by  pointing  out  all 
that  is  worthy  of  a  straiiger's  attention,  without  ever 
forgetting  the  conversations  of  porters  and  the  refine- 
ments  of  the  ladies  of  the  fish-market  I 

During  the  few  months  I  remained  at  the  depot,  vlsit-^ 
ing  every  part  of  the  city  in  turn,  ^>ending  the  Sundays 
at  the  barriers,  fighting  sometimes,  and  yet  studying 
pretty  attentively  my  military  duties  so  as  to  hope  for 
promotion,  the  year's  levy  had  received  sufficient  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  to  join  the  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  French  army  had  entered  Berlin  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  war  was  still  going  on  with  Russia  and 
Praeaia.  None  of  us  would  have  been  sorry  to  be  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  we  saw  a 
detachnoent,  of  which  I  formed  a  part,  ordered  to  join 
our  regimeiit  in  the  north  of  Italy.  But,  before  my  de- 
parture, and^doring  my  stay  at  Paris,  I  had  several  times 
received  nmn  from  home  by  conscripts  who  came  from 
that  part  of  the  country.  Miette  was  still  handsome, 
the  conscripts  said,  and  inconsolable  for  my  absence,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  letters.  My  father  was  as  active  and 
kind  ae  ever,  which  was  yetj  evident,  by  the  amall  re- 


mittances he  continued  to  send  me  pretty  regularly; 
my  brother  and  sister  often  talked  about  me  to  the  goo<l 
women  of  the  village,  but  my  poor  mother  was  daily 
declining,  and  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  me  again. 
In  other  respects,  Six  four  was  still  the  finest  place  in  the 
world. 

We  set  put  to  join  our  regiment  on  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, and  after  forty  days'  march  reached  the  little  town 
of  Rovata,  four  leagues  from  Brescia,  where  were  sta- 
tioned the  staff  and  the  compagrdea  d'elite,  I  was  placed 
on  my  arrival  in  the  light  company  of  the  first  battalion. 
The  centre  companies  were  scattered  in  about  twenty 
villages,  at  various  distances  from  each  other,  and  had 
little  communication  with  each  other,  or  with  the  staff; 
and  the  regiment  was  never  assembled,  except  to  per- 
form those  grand  mancenvres  which  the  viceroy  of  Italy 
came  often  to  see  perfoimed  in  the  plain  of  Montechiaro, 
by  the  two  divisions  under  his  command.  The  various 
regiments  of  which  they  consisted,  received  the  order 
the  evening  before,  and  set  out  from  their  quarters  dur- 
ing the  night,  that  they  might  reach  by  daybreak  the 
place  of  meeting,  where  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men  were  assembled. 

The  prince  always  inspected  the  troops  before  he  be- 
gan to  execute  manoeuvres,  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  the  smallest  particulars  of  the  soldier's 
situation.  He  stopped,  pretty  frequently  in  the  ranks, 
enquired  of  the  soldiers  about  the  state  of  their  linen, 
shoes,  pay,  and  clothing,  listened  to  them  with  patience, 
replied  with  kindness,  and  set  their  grievances  right.  I 
twice  saw  the  princess,  his  wife,  along  with  him  at  these 
reviews,  and  passing  through  our  ranks  by  his  side.  The 
grand  manoeuvres  and  mock  fights  then  began,  and  were 
not  terminated  till  night,  apparently  as  much  for  his 
own  instruction  as  for  ours.  After  treading,  in  every 
sense,  the  arid  and  stony  plain  of  Montechiaro,  we  re- 
turned to  our  quarter,  where  we  scarcely  ever  remained 
eight  days  without  being  ordered  again  to  the  same 
ground.  Except  some  trifling  exercises,  we  passed  the 
intervals  in  the  most  complete  idleness. 
^  We  passed  in  this  manner  the  early  part  of  1607. 
The  regiment  formed  at  that  time  a  i>art  of  Molitor's 
division,  and  of  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  grand 
army. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  that  division  received  sud- 
den orders  to  march  to  Trente,  where  it  was  to  receive 
further  instructions.  After  marching  along  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Glarda,  and  passing  through  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  the  towns  of  Lonado  and  Pes- 
cbiora,  we  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  the  capital  of  the 
lUlian  Tyrol,  which  we  found  full  of  troops.  Here  we 
made  a  pretty  long  stay.  At  length  an  order  of  the  day 
informed  us  that  the  division  was  henceforward  to  be- 
long to  the  fourth  corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  was  to 
march  to  Magdeburg.  We  quickly  marched  over  the 
German  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  a  part  of  Prussia. 
We  made  forced  marches,  and  more  than  once  set  out 
some  hours  before  son-rise,  marched  all  day,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  late  at  night  at  the  town  where  we  were  to 
halt,  and  where  we  stopped  only  a  few  hours.  At  Lans- 
burg,  I  remember  going  into  a  coffee-house  with  some  of 
my  companions,  and  finding  a  French  newspaper ;  we 
laughed  heartily  at  reading  in  it  that  Molitor's  division 
was  traveling  post.  It  was  right:  but  as  we  said  at  the 
time,  our  ahoea  were  ottr  poat-cfuUaea* 

These  fatigues,  which  in  fact  were  very  great,  seemed 
to  me  at  the  moment  to  be  the  ne  phia  ultra  of  a  sol- 
dier's sufferings.  The  campaigns  I  saw  afterwards,  par- 
ticularly that  in  Russia,  greatly  altered  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  But  how  rapid  soever  our  movements  were, 
often  made  in  bad  weather  and  along  wretched  roads, 
very  few  soldiers  remained  behind,  owing  to  the  recep- 
tion we  met  with  in  the  countries  we  traversed.  The 
provinces  conquered  by  France,  and  those  which  had  the 
honour  of  being  its  allies,  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
maintain  the  Frenqh  regiments  that  passed  through  their 
territory,  or  who  came  to  garrison  it ;  the  practice  seemed 
almost  aa  natural  to  the  inhabitant  as  to  the  soldier :  the 
latter  to<^  possession  of  his  quarters  as  if  he  had  been 
at  home,  was  surprised  if  dinner  was  not  ready  at  his 
arrival,  and  enquired  if  by  chance  he  was  not  expected. 
The  host  made  excuse,  gave  him  up  his  best  room,  and 
provided  him  with  the  best  accommodations  he  could 
afford  ;  and  the  next  day  the  soldier  met,  ten  leagues 
further  on,  the  same  attention  and  obsequiousness,  whilst 
the  inhabitant  received  a  new  guest  equally  troublesome 


with  the  one  he  had  the  evening  before,  and  whom  he 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  countries  beyond 
the  Rhine  these  things  went  on,  not  during  weeks  or 
months,  but  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

We  justly  thought  that  the  renown  of  our  arms  ob* 
tained  for  us  a  reception  always  full  of  good  will  and 
cordiality,  often  even  mingled  vrith  marks  of  the  warmest 
affection  and  of  real  enthusiasm.  The  recollection  of 
our  victories,  might  naturally  produce  the  latter  feeling ; 
but  resignation  to  necessity  had  often  the  greatest  share 
in  the  attentions  that  were  paid  to  us.  This  we  were 
enabled  to  appreciate  when,  after  our  defeats,  we  passed 
through  the  same  countries,  which  we  had  so  often 
traversed  when  on  our  march  to  new  conquests. 

We  arrived  at  Magdeburg  at  last,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  learned  that  the  fourth  corps  was  ordered 
to  punish  Sweden  for  its  aggressions,  and  take  possession 
of  the  city  of  Stralsund  and  the  rest  of  Pomerania. 

The  regiment  had  a  few  days  repose  at  Magdeburg, 
received  its  camp  effects,  and  was  wakened  by  the  drum 
beating  to  arms  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
7th  of  July.  A  suspension  of  arms  had  been  entered 
into  with  Sweden,  and  expired  on  the  14th,  at  mid-day : 
the  same  day  our  corps,  consisting  of  the  divisions  Loi- 
son,  Grandjean,  Bondet,  and  Molitor,  of  a  Bavarian 
corps,  and  some  Italian  regiments,  and  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  corps  of  Romana,  entered  Pomerania,  and  were 
concentrated  on  Stralsund,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Brune.  When  the  different  corps  had  formed  their 
junction,  they  connected  their  operations,  and  marched 
on  the  city.  About  mid-day,  our  division  entered  Pome- 
rania by  Damgarten,  a  village  not  far  firom  Stralsund, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  perceived  the  steeples  of  the  place. 
Some  light  infantry  soon  appeared,  but  dispersed  at  the 
first  discharge  of  musketry.  In  a  short  time  a  large 
body  of  English  and  Swedes,  commanded  by  the  king  of 
Sweden  in  person,  seemed  desirous  of  offering  some  re- 
sistance, but  they  were  driven  back,  and  pursued  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  after  a  contest  of  several 
hours,  in  which  we  lost  but  few  men.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  commanded  the  enemy ;  we  were  led  on  by  Gene- 
ral Boodet. 

The  French  army  soon  fixed  its  camp,  and  the  labours 
of  the  siege  began  with  great  activity,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
tinued and  very  sharp  firing  from  the  enemy ;  numerous 
redoubts  and  entrenchments  in  every  direction  covered 
the  environs  of  Stralsund,  and  began  already  to  extend 
very  near  the  ramparts  in  the  beginning  of  August  At 
that  period  a  chain  of  the  enemy's  posts  was  still  placed 
all  round  the  city,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  (he 
fortifications ;  in  front  of  each  was  a  French  post,  and 
between  them  sentinels  of  each  nation,  so  close  to  each 
other  that  they  could  hare  shaken  hands. 

On  the  5th  August,  I  was  on  guard  during  the  night, 
and  formed  part  of  a  post  of  twelve  men,  commanded 
by  Sergeant  Moutet,  my  first  companion  after  joining 
the  army.  An  aide-de-camp  came  from  the  marshal  to 
order  him  to  march  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  signal  given 
by  a  cannon-shot  fired  from  the  camp,  to  advance  upon 
the  post  in  front  of  him,  inform  the  men  tbey  most  re- 
tire into  the  city,  and  to  fire  on  them  in  case  of  hesita- 
tion. All  the  posts  surrounding  the  city  received  a 
similar  order,  and  advanced  the  moment  the  cannon^hot 
was  fired  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the 
Swedes  saw  us  approaching,  they  hastily  ran  to  their 
arms;  but  Moutet  told  them  to  retire^  exactly  in  the 
tone  he  would  have  used  in  addressing  a  picket  of  his 
own  regiment  They  seemed  at  first  to  understand  what 
was  meant,  but  did  not  seem  decided  till  they  saw  we 
were  preparing;  to  fire  on  them,  which  we  did  while  they 
were  retreating.  At  the  same  moment,  the  numerous 
posts  round  Stralsund  executed  the  same  movement; 
shots  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  continued  without  in- 
termission, gradually  approaching  nearer  to  the  place,  in 
proportion  as  the  advanced  guards  of  the  enemy .  re- 
treated. 

We  soon  saw  the  drawbridges  let  down  to  allow  the 
garrison  to  come  out  and  repel  our  attack,  while  several 
of  our  regiments  had  already  taken  up  positions,  and 
were  preparing  to  support  us.  Tbo  second  battalion  of 
the  67tb,  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Jacquemet,  marched 
with  shouldered  arms,  in  a  close  column,  exposed  to  a 
shower  of  balls  that  thinned  their  ranks,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  an  aide-de- 
camp  brought  the  orders  to  halt,  and  sent  them  in  an- 
other direction.    Several  battalions  were  then  disposed 
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Bfl  light  infantry  :  we  fought  in  the  space  included,  a  few 
hours  before,  between  the  enemy's  posts  and  the  place. 
This  spot  had  not  yet  suffered  the  devastation  that  is 
inseparable  from  a  siege  and  a  camp,  and  was  covered 
with  charaHogcoontry  houses,  English  gardens,  elegant 
pavilioiM,  flowers  and  verdure.  In  one  moment  every 
thing  was  changed ;  the  dead  bodies  of  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  and  Swedes,  and  the  wounded  of  both 
armies,  dyed  with  their  blood  this  spot  so  agreeable  a 
moment  before ;  and  the  turf  was  trodden  down  in  every 
direction,  and  was  strewed  with  remnants  of  cartridges. 

At  one  o'clock  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  posts, 
end  retired  into  the  city,  after  losing  a  great  many  men. 
We  had  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  several  of  their  artillery-men  had  been  killed  at 
their  guns  on  the  ramparts  by  our  light  infantry  ;  and  I 
was  myself  put  the  next  morning  in  the  order  of  the 
day  of  our  corps,  and  made  a  corporal,  for  having  killed 
one  of  them  at  the  moment  he  was  going  to  fire  a  cannon. 

Seven  or  eight  wind-mills  were  enclosed  in  the  space 
we  had  just  taken  possession  of.  Whilst  the  contest 
was  going  on,  an  officer  pointed  out  one  to  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  take  four  men  with  me  and  set  fire  to  it 
We  were  forced  to  drive  in  the  door,  and  were  preparing 
to  execute  our  orders,  when  we  were  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  making 
a  piteous  lamentation,  followed  by  two  children  from  five 
to  six  years  of  age.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  in  a 
tone  of  supplication,  and  threw  herself  at  our  feet ;  she 
spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  her  animated  lan- 
guage and  sobs  could  leave  me  no  doubt  as  to  her  mean- 
ing, though  I  did  not  understand  one  word  of  what  she 
said.  Assuredly  she  was  imploring  me  not  to  destroy 
this  mill,  which  was  perhaps  the  sole  support  of  the 
family.  It  would  have  been  a  consolation  to  me  to  have 
made  her  understand  the  regret  I  felt  in  executing  a 
cruel  order,  of  which  I  was  only  the  passive  instrument: 
to  have  told  her  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  dispense 
with  my  orders,  and  that  if  I  did  not  obey,  other  sol- 
diers would  soon  do  it  in  my  place.  I  wished  to  per- 
suade her  to  retire  as  speedily  as  possible  towards  the 
city,  and  to  take  away  all  she  could.  But  I  could  not 
make  her  understand  me ;  I  collected  in  a  corner  of  the 
-mill  some  wood  and  straw,  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  soon 
spread  to  the  building.  The  poor  woman's  despair  was 
then  at  its  height.  She  rolled  herself  on  the  ground  in 
convulsions,  and  wished  to  throw  herself  in  the  flames. 
Her  children  raised  a  terrible  outcry,  and  hung  round 
their  niother.  But  there  was  fighting  going  on  close  to 
us,  balls  whizzed  round  the  mill,  and  several  cannon  shots 
from  the  ramparts  went  through  the  building  with  a 
terrible  crashing ;  I  then  laid  hold  of  her,  and  in  spite 
of  her  resistance,  hurried  her  rapidly  past  various  parties 
of  our  skirmishers,  led  her  bejFond  the  most  advanced,  to 
the  interval  that  separated  the  two  armies,  showed  her 
the  city,  and  continued  to  follow  her  with  my  eyes  tiU  I 
saw  her  enter  with  her  children  among  the  enemy's 
diirmishers. 

For  some  days  afler  this  skirmish,  our  labours  were 
still  continued,  and  our  entrenchments  extended  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  fortifications.  Several  battalions 
worked  at  them  night  and  day,  exposed  to  the  fire,  of  the 
besieged ;  whilst  others  under  arms  were  ready  to  sup- 
port them,  and  to  oppose  any  sortie  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  make. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  and  noise,  there  still  were 
moments  occupied  in  pleasure  and  in  sports,  which 
Frenchmen  .seek  and  find  in  every  situation.  The  l^te 
of  St.  Napoleon  was  celebrated  by  races,  games,  dances, 
and  extraordinary  distributions.  In  ou»  regiment,  in  a 
theatre  hastily  erected  between  the  twp  battalions,  our 
non-commissioned  officers  performed  plays.  Without 
lustres,  without  curtains,  without  decorations,  but  not 
without  spectators,  we  performed  with  universal  applause, 
the  Fotirbcries  -de  Scapin^  followed  by  the  Retour  Im- 
prevu  of  Begnard,  and  the  whole  terminated  by  a  cantata 
on  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  written  by  one  of  our  ser- 
geants major,  set  to  music  by  the  leader  df  our  band, 
and  sung  by  the  finest  voices,  and  accompanied  by  the 
whdle  musical  strength  of  the  regiment. 

The  same  day  I  was  the  object  of  a  ceremony,  that  I 
cannot  pass  over  without  notice.  In  recompense  of  my 
conduct  in  the  action  of  the  6th  of  August,  I  had  been 
proposed  to  the  masonic  lodge  of  the  regiment,  and  my 
reception  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  St,  Napoleon  ;  it  took 
place  accordingly,  with  all  the  splendour  circumstances 


admitted,  in  a  hut  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth,  where  there  was  no  room  to  stand  up,  but  which 
served  as  the  temple  notwithstanding.  After  having 
made  my  journeys,  which  were  not  very  long  ones,  un- 
dergone the  trials  by  fire  and  water,  and  the  usual  tricks, 
received  the  signs,  words,  touches,  and  other  forms,  the 
adjutant,  who  was  our  orator,  addressed  me  a  very  fine 
speech,  in  which  he  explained  to  me  the  sublimity  of  the 
character  I  had  just  obtained,  by  creating  me  a  child  of 
the  true  light,  and  all  the  happiness  that  I  should  thereby 
derive.  I  was  afterwards  present  at  the  dinner,  and  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  how  delighted  I  was  on  hearing 
myself  called  brother  by  our  colonel  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers.  I  retired  quite  enchanted  with  masonry,  became 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  institution,  and  long  believed 
that  it  had  some  meaning. 

Meanwhile,  our  labours  in  carrying  on  the  siege  were 
finished ;  and  we  began  to  place  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery in  the  redoubts,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  an  as- 
sault, when  on  the  20th  August,  after  a  severe  fire  on 
our  skirmishers,  which  had  continued  all  night,  the  latter 
perceived  in  the  morning  that  the  sentinels  on  the  ram- 
parts had  been  relieved,  and  that  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  place.  The  colonel  of  the  67th 
made  some  of  his  men  swim  over  the  ditches,  ordered 
them  to  haul  down  the  drawbridge,  occupied  the  gate 
with  a  detachment,  and  sent  the  marshal  information  of 
what  was  going  on.  A  short  time  after  this,  some  regi- 
ments entered  the  city  and  found  it  abandoned.  The 
garrison  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  re- 
tired to  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  The  English  had  long  before 
this  left  the  Swedes  to  take  care  of  their  own  defence. 
Marshal  Brune  sent  the  inhabitants  a  proclamation,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  houses,  which  they  has- 
tened to  comply  with. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  a  descent  was  made  during 
the  night  upon  the  Isle  of  Rugen  ;  and  almost  without 
resistance,  the  governor  of  Stralsund,  the  garrison,  and 
a  large  l)ody  of  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  It  is  well 
known  that  peace  with  Sweden  was  the  consequence  of 
this  event,  which  was  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  Mar- 
shal Brune,  who  had  signed  the  preliminaries  in  the  name 
of  the  French  armies. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  afterwards  that  the  fourth 
corps  left  the  camp,  where  we  already  began  to  be  tired 
with  our  situation.  It  rained  incessantly  after  the  takmg 
of  Rugen.  Our  huts  had  been  covered  with  rye  straw, 
cut  while  green,  and  long  since  dried  up,  and  no  longer 
affording  us  sufficient  shelter.  We  got  nothing  but 
very  unwholesome  food :  thousands  of  worms,  produced 
by  the  moisture,  destroyed  our  bread,  covered  our  clothes, 
and  swarmed  in  the  cut  and  half  rotten  straw  which 
served  us  to  lie  upon.  At  last  an  impatiently  looked  for 
order  of  the  day  announced  to  the  different  corps  the 
quarters  they  were  to  occupy,  and  they  almost  all  set  out 
at  the  same  time.  Some  foolish  wit,  or  rather  some  evil- 
disposed  person,  thought  proper  to  terminate  this  short 
campaign  in  a  dramatic  manner,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
camp  the  very  day  we  abandoned  it. 

On  our  march  to  Wismar  in  Mecklenburg,  the  town 
assigned  to  our  regiment  by  the  order  I  have  just  spoken 
of,  we  saw  nothing  but  misery  and  desolation,  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  siege  or  the  stay  of  an  ene- 
my's army,  till  we  reached  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania. 
Reibnitz,  Damgarten,  and  the  few  villages  we  passed 
through  were  almost  deserted,  and  we  scarcely  felt  cou- 
rage to  ask  the  inhabitants  for  what  we  were  in  need  of, 
they  had  been  long  before  so  completely  ruined  by  re-, 
quisitions  and  the  passage  of  troops. 

Rostock,  the  first  town  we  came  to  in  Mecklen'burg, 
and  all  those  we  afterwaids  saw,  presented  us  a  very 
different  aspect  All  military  men .  who  have  been  in 
this  fine  country  always  remember  with  pleasure  the 
affability  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  gaiety,  which  is 
somewhat  French  in  its  tone ;  they  love  the  regularity 
of  its  small  tovms,  the  neatness  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  furniture,  and  the  arrangement  of  even  the  least 
wealthy  houses ;  but  it  is  with  particular  emotion  that 
they  recollect  the  reception  we  met  with  wherever  we 
went,  and  the  attachments  which  every  man  in  the  army, 
from  the  general  officer  to  the  meanest  soldier,  formed 
with  the  amiable  females  of  Mecklenburg. 

These  pleasures  awaited  us  at  Wismar,  with  which 
we  were  enchanted>  but  where  I  was  not  to  remain  long. 
Three  or  four  days  after  our  arrival,  perhaps  twenty  de- 
j  tachmentB  of  six,  ten,  twenty,  or  thhrty  men,  commanded 


according  to  their  numbers  by  an  officer,  noiwjomiuii. 
sioned  officer,  or  corporal,  received  at  the  wme  time 
orders  to  occupy  the  villages  m  the  neighbourhood  rf 
Wismar,  and  the  charge  of  guarding  the  coast,  in  cue 
of  an  attempt  at  landing  on  the  pwi  of  the  EnglBh, 
who  had  a  fleet  cruising  in  the  Baltic  I  was  sent  witb 
a  deUchment  of  eight  men  to  Wisebendorf,  a  village  oa 
the  seashore,  four  leagues  fxom  Wismar,  and  con»tior 
of  a  very  pretty  chateau,  snrroonded  by  a  dozea  iink 
houses  that  belonged  to  it  I  need  not  say  that  mj  si 
diers  were  quartered  in  the  village,  and  that  the  coo- 
mander  of  the  detachment  was  lodged  in  the  cbatMo. 
I  was  received  with  much  politeness  and  attention,  bot 
with  a  coldness  I  should  not  perhaps  have  peiceived  hu) 
it  continued,  and  had  it  not  formed  a  great  oontraat  with 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  shown  me  a  few  dayi  aflv, 
and  kept  up  towards  me  during  the  whole  of  m;  itay a 
Wiachendorf.  A  Aer  several  interviews  with  the  mmlu 
nf  the  chateau,  a  sort  of  intimacy  began  to  arise  betsMi 
them  and  me.  Instead  of  taking  my  meals  in  mj  non, 
where  I  was  attended  by  a  servant,  th^  intimated  tht 
they  would  be  flattered  by  my  joining  the  faimly,  and  I 
accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure.  I  doobtloi  owed 
it  to  the  education  I  had  received,  that  tbo  homble  m 
form  of  a  corporal  was  admitted  to  the  table  of  a  0» 
man  lord.  Mr.  Hartmann,  the  baron  of  Wiscbeoik^ 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  fine  ooonteoiiMe, 
and  a  manner  full  of  grace  and  dignity.  He  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  army,  was  a  strong  admiier  of  tb 
French  nation,  of  its  litermture,  of  its  cbander,  lai 
military  exploits,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  adoirer  i 
Napoleon.  He  had  a  handsome  fortune,  of  vbkb  b 
made  a  noble  use,  and  spoke  our  language  widi  gics 
ease  and  always  with  pleasure,  as  did  bis  wife,  hit  mi 
Charles,  and  his  daughter  Frederica. 

The  large  and  handsome  library  of  the  baron  vaiit 
my  service,  and  I  passed  many  pleasant  hooii  in  i 
They  were  far,  however,  from  possessing  the  same  Avm 
as  the  company  of  Gharlea  and  his  amiable  sister,  is 
hunting  parties,  our  journeys  in  sledges  over  the  nffi, 
and,  above  all,  our  evening  parties :  the  voice  and  lh 
piano  of  Frederica,  the  narratives  of  battles  gins  If 
M.  Hartmann,  and  the  accounts  I  gave  of  Ynm,«d 
the  dangers  I  had  already  encountered,  oiken  praliMSid 
them  to  a  very  late  hour. 

It  is  necessary  l<Nr  me  to  remember  the  moliitial 
adopted,  and  the  promise  I  made  to  the  reader,  not  ti 
write  on  what  merely  relates  to  myself,  in  order  to  leai 
the  recollections  that  crowd  on  my  mind,  and  to  {as 
over  in  silence  the  most  agreeable  period  of  my  mittif 
life.  I  feel  the  more  regret  at  this,  that  I  am  forced  k 
notice  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner  the  expretMarf 
my  gratitude,  and  the  affection  I  shall  ahrayi  pmne 
for  that  amiable  family. 

My  duty  called  me  every  three  or  four  days  to  Ws- 
mar,  but  I  always  came  back  the  same  day,  for  I  « 
alway  socager  to  be  at  Wischendorf.  One  day  I  bad  ha 
detained  later  than  usual,  and  I  was  sorpnoed  osif 
road  by  the  approach  of  night ;  I  hurried  ferwaid,*! 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  chaleao  sto 
I  saw  before  me  a  soldier  stretched  out  on  the  inov.  ii 
I  approached,  he  implored  my  assistance,  and  told  ■ 
that  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  that  he  sofTend  p^ 
pain  from  his  leg,  which  he  believed  was  brokaij 
added  that  he  had  become  insennble  the  momMthtal^ 
but  had  recovered  his  senses  through  the  severity  of  ■ 
cold,  though  he  was  unable  to  rise  up.  His  borio  «■ 
at  a  short  distance ;  I  tried  to  catch  him,  bat  ooidd  i< 
succeed.  I  came  back  to  the  wounded  man,  wbofeh» 
guage  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the  8paDiditiM|i 
conmianded  by  Komana.  I  took  him  on  my  ^^'^^j. 
and  carried  him  to  the  chateau,  where  he  was  n((>* 
with  a  cordiality  which  I  expected.  He  was  •«* 
serving  in  a  cavalry  corps.  The  village  suigeoD  dedpa 
that  his  leg  was  only  dislocated  ;  and,  in  fact,  io  *  ** 
days  afterwards,  Valdcje  (that  was  his  name)  ^'^f^ 
about    His  horse  had  been  brought  back  by  a  petf^ 

Our  new  guest  passed  eight  or  ten  days  ^^^ 
us,  during  which  he  received  from  the  HartnttW  m 
the  most  assiduous  care  and  the  meet  deficsleatieDliof 


He  said  again  and  again  that  but  for  my .— —  . 
should  inevitably  have  died  on  the  highiliy,^^JJ|* 
effects  of  the  cold  during  the  night  after  the  scci*"' 


I  should,  perhaps,  have  forgotten  fliis 
well  as  many  others  of  no  greater  importBWJ  *!, 
collection  of  Vaidejo  himself  might  hitt  to«  «»* 


uiiasiDaag^  shuiIb^x  (sas(!9vabiix  ssKa  ahaiBsymx 
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from  my  memory,  like  that  of  many  others  wiih  whom 
ooe  daily  meeta  opon  active  senrice,  where  one  oontracte 
a  sort  of  intimacy  which  ceaset  at  the- moment  of  sepa- 
ration : — bat  chance,  which  had  brought  me  into  contact 
with  him,  that  I  might  do  him  a  service,  made!  me  meet 
him  at  a  later  period,  that  he  might  do  me  a  service  in 
his  turn.  ""^ 

I  need  not  mention  the  regret  I  felt  on  leaving  Wis- 
cheodorf  after  a  residence  of  three  months.  The  corps 
to  which  I  belonged  performed  a  variety  of  manceovres, 
by  which  the  regiment  was  marched  backward  and  for- 
ward  to  ^trakond,  Barth,  Rostock,  and,  in  fact,  tsaversed 
in  every  direction  Pomerania,  Mecklenbarg,  and  a  part 
of  Prussia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  a  camp 
•f  instroctton  was  formed  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Stral- 
aund,  almost  on  the  same  ground  which  we  occupied 
daring  the  siege.  In  aatamn,  we  resamed  oar  qaarters, 
•or  joam^s,  and  the  mode  of  Ufe  we  had  led  the  winter 
before ;  bat,  in  the  beginning  of  1809,  Molitor*s  division, 
to  which  oar  regiment  still  belonged,  received  orders  to 
nsarch,  and  we  soon  learned  that  we  were  to  go  to  Spain. 

In  traversing  a  part  of  France,  we  discovered  how 
prood  it  was  of  the  victories  of  the  grand  army.  Fetet 
were  given  as  in  every  town  where  we  halted  ;  oar  oflii- 
eera  were  invited  to  balls  and  pablic  dinners.  At  Be- 
■an^on  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  was  changed  into 
a  military  triumphal  arrh ;  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
came  out  to  meet  the  regiment,  and  a  crown  of  laurel 
was  placed  on  our  eagle. 

At  the  end  of  April  we  arrived  at  Lyons,  where  we 
were  to  remain  till  next  day.  It  was  Sunday,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  second 
city  in  France,  for  I  had  only  riept  in  it  on  my  way  to 
Italy.  I  went  in  the  afternoon,  with  some  of  my  com- 
panions,  into  a  grog-shop  at  Brotteauz.  It  was  full  of  men 
belonging  to  the  different  corps,  particularly  of  soldiers  of 
the  departmental  company.  When  we  entered,  a  very 
keen  discussion  had  arisen  between  the  latter  and  some 
men  of  oar  battalion.  They  were  bitterly  reproached 
with  the  honours  they  recf iv^l  in  every  town,  and  doubts 
were  thrown  out  concerning  the  honour  which  the  regi- 
ment had  acquired  in  the  different  actions  in  which  it 
had  been  engaged.  I  bad  the  weakness  or  the  vanity  to 
wiab  to  persuade  our  opponents  that  we  had  done  as 
much  as  others.  Upon  this  my  friend  Savoumin,  ser- 
geant in  the  battalion,  a  native  of  Provence,  like  myself, 
tad  pretty  hot-headed  withal,  cried  out,  **  Even  if  we 
had  done  a  great  deal  less  than  others,  we  should  at  any 
rite  have  been  of  more  ase  than  the  departmental  com- 
panies.*' This  was  quite  enough  for  these  quarrelsome 
fellowsy  whose  only  object  was  evidently  to  raise  a  dis- 
pate.  I  vainly  employed  a  great  deal  of  moderation  Ao 
prevent  a  duel,  which  might  become  an  army  question, 
and  lead  to  interminable  quarrels.  The  more  desire  I 
•hosred  of  making  peace,  the  more  insolence^was  shown 
by  the  other  party,  and  the  more  impetuosity  by  Savour- 
nin.  At  last  the  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  there 
were  do  means  of  settling  it,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  we  were  on  the  ground  ready  for  action,  six  against 
six.  I  have  always  felt  too  much  repugnance  to  this 
•ort  of  things,  (in  which  thrtruly  brave  are  rarely  seen,) 
to  give  soy  particulars  of  this.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
hjilf  an  hoar  after  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  a 
pretty  severe  woand.  Savoumin,  on  his  side,  was  also 
woanded,  bat  slightly.  I  do  not  mention  the  mnch 
greater  injary  we  did  to  our  opponents.  I  learned  next 
day  that  the  regiment  had  received  orders  that  altered 
its  deatioation. 

CHAPTER  V. 

180V.    Colonel  Oudat—Tbe  Pbilsdelphes—Death  of  Oodet. 

A  fortnight  had  already  elapsed  since  the  departure 
of  the  regiment,  and  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  ac- 
csompany  it  had  been  increased,  by  learning  that  it  was 
ft-etractog  its  steps,  and  marching  again  towards  that  €ler- 
K3ieny,  the  French  soldier's  Isnd  of  promise ;  but  I  was 
j^nretty  well,  recovered,  and  I  felt  myaelf  fit  to  march,  and 
)Lom  my  regiment »  so  I  asked  the  chief  sorgeon  of  the 
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hospital  for  my  discharge,  which  he  did  not  make  me 
wait  long  for,  as  he  delivered  it  to  mo  next  day,  the  18th 
March.  Four  soldiers,  who  left  it  the  same  day,  were 
sent  with  me  to  New  Brisack,  where  the  commissary 
was  to  give  us  further  orders.  Previous  to  my  departure,  I 
had  received  news  and  money  from  my  family,  and  I 
had  a  very  agreeable  journey,  which  was  much  enliven- 
ed by  one  of  our  companions,  an  old  pioneer,  who  had 
survived  the  wars  of  the  revolution.  His  never-ending 
accounts  of  battles  never  fetigued  us.  They  were  given 
in  such  an  original  and  natural  way,  he  mingled  such 
strange  reflections  with  them,  that  the  most  terrible  cir- 
cumstances, when  told  by  him,  often  made  us  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  while  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his 
own  imperturbable  gravity.  I  was  generally  quartered 
along  with  him,  and  almost  every  day,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  lapse  of  time,  he  captivated  tUl  midnight  the  at- 
tention of  our  petuantB — the  name  he  gave  to  our  host, 
and  to  every  roan  not  in  the  army,  whatever  his  rank  or 
fortune  might  be.  War  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  grand 
object  of  civilisation  ;  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  out  a 
list^f  a  troop,  iheneplut  ultra  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
honorary  sabre  he  had  received  at  Marengo,  a  reward 
far  above  all  orders,  or  marks  of  distinction. 

We  reached  New  Brisack  on  the  6th*  of  April ;  it  was 
there  that  I  separated  from  my  companions,  as  we  were 
sent  off  to  join  our  respective  corps.  Mine  was  quar- 
tered at  Ortenburg,  in  Bavaria,  and  I  accordingly  sot.  off 
for  that  place.  I  marched,  without  halting,  as  far  as 
Freiseigen,  where  I  resolved  to  take  some  rest. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  my  quarters,  when 
I  was  told  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  there  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  and  whom  they  spoke  highly  of.  I  felt  but 
little  interest  in  this ;  I  requested  to  be  left  quiet,  and  to 
be  awakened  when  dinner  was  ready.  When  I  went 
down  stairs,  the  soldier  I  had  been  told  of  was  aheady 
at  table ;  he  turned  round  when  he  saw  me  coming  in, 
and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  our  hosts,  he  rose  with  great 
precipitation,  and  embraced  roe.  It  was  my  friend  Sa- 
voumin, in  the  uniform  of  a  sergeant  major. 

During  dbner,  he  informed  me  that,  on  his  way  to 
join  our  corps,  he  had  halted  at  Freiseigen,  where  he 
had  been  urged  by  some  of  bis  old  companions  to  leave 
it,  and  to  enter  a  supplementary  regiment  that  was  form- 
ing at  the  time,  and  was  to  be  called  the  new  ninth  of 
the  line.  This  corps,  recently  formed,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  posts  not  filled  up,  presented  a  prospect  of  pro- 
motion which  he  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  refuse.  He 
concluded  by  urging  me  to  imitate  his  example.  How 
strong  soever  my  desire  was  of  rising  higher  than  a  cor- 
poral, I  felt  great  repugnance  to  leave  my  regiment,  for, 
in  fact,  we  soldiers  had  formed  a  habit  of  considering 
our  regiment  as  our  family.  But  what  Savoumin  told 
me  of  the  colonel  of  the  ninth,  shook  my  resolution.  He 
described  him  as  a  commander  desirous  of  having  round 
him  officera  and  non-commissioned  officers,  whose  know- 
ledge would  distinguish  his  regiment,  and  be  of  personal 
use  to  him  on  a  day  of  batUe.  He  told  me  also  that,  as 
the  colonel  knew  how  to  appreciate  services,  and  was 
fond  of  rewarding  them,  there  was  every  prospect  of 
promotion  under  his  command. 

Thb  conversation,  which  continued  till  a  late  hour, 
made  me  reflect  upon  my  prospects,  and  my  mind  was 
next  day  absorbed  with  the  subject,  whilst  I  was  looking 
at  the  soldiere  of  the  new  regiment  at  their  exercise. 
From  the  number  of  new  epaulets  and  shoulder-knots, 
it  was  easily  seen  that  plenty  of  promotions  had  been 
made ;  and  all  this  strengthened  the  advice  given  me  by 
Savoumin.  At  that  moment  the  colonel  left  the  burgo- 
master's house,  which  was  in  the  grand  square,  and  came 
up  to  the  different  companies  that  were  performing  the 
manual  exercise.  He  was  about  thirty  yeara  of  age,  of 
an  open  and  mild,  yet  martial  physiognomy,  with  a  look 
indicative  both  of  penetration  and  good  nature.  His 
appearance  put  the  seal  to  Savournin's  endeavours.  My 
resolution  was  formed  in  an  instant ;  I  took  advantage 
of  the  first  moment  the  cobnel  was  left  alone,  went  up 
to  him,  and  told  him  frankly  that  the  account  I  had  re- 
ceived from  my  friend,  the  appearance  of  his  men,  the 
impression  that  he  bad  himself  made  on  my  mind,  and, 


lastly,  the  hope  of  proper  promotion,  induced  "meta  ask 
him  for  the  honour  of  serving  under  his  command.  The 
singularity  of  this  address,  and  perhaps  the  praise  I  had 
mingled  with  it,  fixed  the  coloners  attentbn.  He  took 
me  aside,  asked  me  aboat  my  education  more  than  my 
services,  about  general  studies  mor^^than  the  soldier's 
school ;  and,  being  satisfied  with  my  answers,  he  said  to 
me  at  length :  **  Young  man,  yon  ahall  be  *  harbinger^ 
in  my  regiment ;  no  other  post  is  at  this  moment  va* 
cant ;  but  in  a  abort  time,  if  your  conduct  be  correct,  I 
promise  you  that  you  shall  not  be  forgotten."  I  accept- 
ed the  ofler  with  gratitude ;  the  colonel  engaged  to  get 
my  change  of  regiment  approved  of  by  the  minister  of 
war ;  and  that  very  day  I  was  installed  into  my  new 
post  at  the  head  of  a  company. 

I  soon  began  to  think  that  my  days  of  trial  were  over, 
and  that  the  future  would  be  favourable  to  me.  A  new 
campaign  had  been  opened  against  Analria ;  the  grand 
army  to  which  we  belonged  marched  with  enthusiasm 
to  new  triumphs ;  it  was  commanded  by  Napoleon  in 
person.  Our  regiment  was  composed  of  new  elements, 
and  aspired  to  the  honour  of  speedily  becoming  old  in 
the  esteem  of  the  army,  and  this  noble  feeling  was  kept 
up  by  our  young  colonel  with  a  akill  that  was  well  fitted 
to  bring  aboat  great  results.  I  became  his  fevourite, 
and,  as  always  occare  when  a  regiment  is  newly  formed, 
the  non-commissioned  officera  were  almost  all  employed 
in  writing,  he  made  me  his  private  secretary.  This  em- 
ployment attached  me  still  more  to  him ;  and  I  confess 
that  there  was  something  seductive  and  irresistible  in  his 
way  that  completely  fasdnated  my  mind.  The  senti- 
ment of  admiration  I  felt  for  him  became  still  stronger, 
when  I  represented  in  my  own  fancy  this  young  com- 
mander on  the  battle  field — every  thing  in  him  announc- 
ed one  of  those  men  whom  nature  seems  to  have  formed 
for  command. 

I  might  give  you  a  more  finiahed  portrait  of  Colonel 
Oudet,  at  least  gratitude  claims  it  of  me ;  but  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  renown  he  obtained,  and  the  reports  that 
were  spread  of  his  conduct ;  I  do  not  wish  the  justice  I 
render  him  to  have  any  influence  in  spreading  fables  al- 
ready but  too  widely  circulated. 

When  we  left  Freiseigen,  the  whole  regiment  was 
impatient  of  reaching  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  We 
met  at  Osterhoven  the  first  French  troops.  During  the 
eight  days  we  remained  in  that  town,  we  fraternised 
with  several  regiments,  which  were  all  animated  with 
the  same  spiriL  In  those  times  we  marched  to  battle 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  of  national  dignity  in- 
spired by  fifteen  years  of  victory. 

)  passed  a  great  part  of  my  time  at  the  colonel's,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  he  enjoyed  the 
same  Influence  over  every  one  that  approached  him  as 
he  did  over  me  and  the  officera  of  his  own  regiment.  He 
was  constsntly  receiving  visits  from  officera  of  rank,  and 
all  showed  him  profound  esteem,  and  often  a  degree  of 
respect  and  deference,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
superior  merit  rather  than  to  his  rank. 

Ooe  day  I  hail  remained  later  than  usual  in  the  room 
where  the  colonel  usually  sat,  when  two  persons  came 
to  see  him ;  they  were  all  three  in  the  next  room,  which 
was  only  separated  from  mirM  by  a  thin  partition,  so 
that  I  could  bear  all  that  was  said.  My  attention  was 
fintt  called  by  hearing  Oudet  embrace  one  of  them,  and 
address  him  by  the  names  of  colonel  and  friend,  and 
express  bis  joy  at  meeting  him  after  such  a  long  absence. 
The  second  stranger  said  very  little  at  fint,  but  when 
bis  companion  had  finished,  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
following  effect :  *<  Colonel  Oudet,  our  friend  Chautard 
was  passing  through  Olmaring,  not  far  from  this ;  I  in- 
formed him  that  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
I  learned  in  my  capacity  of  officer  of  the  staff;  I  re- 
quested bim  to  introduce  me  to  you ;  I  felt  the  roost 
urgent  necessity  of  seeing  you,  and  your  Mend  seized 
with  avidity  an  opportunity  of  embracing  you. 

**  Yon  have  not  been  in  the  army  for  some  time,  and 
have,  perhaps,  not  remarked  oil  the  progress  made  by 
the  institution  you  founded  seven  yeare  ago.  The  PAi- 
ladeiphea  prosper  and  increase ;  their  leaden  are  at  this 
moment  fiir  distant  from  the  army.    The  areopagut  hat 
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decided  that,  in  jrour  capacity  of  founder  of  the  order, 
y  iju  ougni  to  resume  tbe  censonfup.  We  are  desired 
b^  ttteiii  lu  eipreM  to  you  their  desire.*' 

I  was  greatly  struck,  with  this,  to  mo,  extraordinary 
address,  and  hstened  with  redoubled  attention. 

Oobnel  Oudet  seemed  surprised  at  this  commience- 
ment,  for  it  was  a  moment  before  he  replied—^  Gentle> 
mea,'*  said  he,  **  the  areopagus  honours  me  more  than  I 
merit ;  there  are,  in  iu  own  bosom,  officers  of  higher 
rank  than  mine,  and  who  are  well  qualitied  to  preside 
over  the  institution.  I  have  been  but  lately  recalled  to 
the  army,  and  do  not  know  its  elements  sufficiently  well 
to  uke  charge  of  such  a  heavy  burden ;  I  should  fear  to 
commit  errors,  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  I  cannot  accept  the  honour  they  present  to  me." 

Upon  this  the  stuff  officer  and  Colonel  Chautard 
nrged  him  very  strongly ;  though  I  could  not  make  out 
all  ihey  said,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  members  of 
an  association  instituted  for  tue  destruaion  of  what  they 
denominated  tyranny.  I  was  much  embarrassed  for 
them,  for  Colonel  Oudet,  and  for  myself,  who  thus  sud« 
deuly  became  entrusted  with  their  secrets.  I  recollected 
that  more  than  one  conspiracy  had  failed  through  acci- 
denu  similar  to  the  one  that  put  me  so  near  them  ;  and 
without  wishing  to  have  any  responsibility  in  the  whole 
of  tbis  business,  my  anxiety  became  greater  and  greater. 

Oudet  long  resisted  the  bold  appeals  of  his  friend,  and 
thv^  brilliant  perspective  with  which  the  staff  officer  at- 
tempted to  fiMcinate  him.  At  last  their  obstinacy  restored 
hiai  to  his  wonfed  firmness  and  decision,  and  he  told 
them  with  a  n^oderalion,  skill,  and  nobleness  of  manner 
that  left  them  scarcely  a  word  to  sa>  in  reply — *•  That 
at  the  period  when  he  had  founded  the  society  of  PAiVo- 
deiphet,  between  a  few  ynun);  men,  it  was  an  associa- 
tion of  friends  tnat  he  had  formed  ;  that  enthusiasm  had 
•ecrttly  increased  afterwards,  while  despotism  had  sprung 
up  in  the  consular  government,  and  the  PfUladtlphet 
bad  dared  to  form  the  projixt  of  ovei throwing  that 
power,  and  of  restoring  France  to  iu  republican  liber- 
ties. At  that  period,  one  day  might  have  lestored  hberty, 
since  one  man  only  was  to  be  destroyed;  but  Hve  years 
of  a  most  extraordinary  reign,  and  of  glory  wholly  un- 
paralleled, had  altogether  changed  the  ideas  of  the 
French.  Poiilicul  parties  had  been  extinguished  :  almost 
all  tlie  soldiers  of  the  republic  were  sincerely  faithful  to 
the  imperial  eagles ;  every  man  saw  in  the  present  war 
the  expiring  struggle  of  the  coalition,  and  the  indication 
of  a  durable  peace, — the  assurance  that  our  country  was 
about  to  make,  under  the  egis  of  a  great  man,  the  trial 
of  iu  powers  of  industry  and  commerce,  which  it  had 
been  accumubting  during  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In 
this  sute,  what  Frenchman  could  believe  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  destroy  so  many  hopes,  by  overthrowing 
the  established  government?  Doubtless,  (concluded 
Colonel  Oudet,)  I  am  a  republican,  and  will  die  a  repub- 
lican ;  but  I  can  sacrifice  my  wishes  to  the  hsppiness  of 
my  country  ;  iu  glory  is  secured — iu  repose  is  about  to 
commence.  Would  we  stain  iU  glory  and  endanger  its 
repose  by  new  agitations  !  The  priiK-iples  of  the  revo- 
lution will  spring  up  in  prosperity,  and  our  children  will 
one  day  establish,  without  a  struggle,  that  liberty  which 
we  could  not  secure  except  by  shedding  torrcnU  of 
blood.  My  friends,  let  us  be  capable  of  making  a  greater 
effort  than  the  courage  of  conttpiring,  that  of  renouncing 
projects  of  which  the  very  success  would  be  disastrous 
to  France." 

Colonel  ChauUrd  attempted  to  urge  the  binding  na- 
ture of  the  oaths  of  the  Philadelphet.  Oudet  reiuinded 
him  that  the  Philadelphef  did  not  in  his  time  take  such 
oaths  as  he  alluded  to ;  that  duties  change  whh  times 
and  circumstances,  and  resolutions  with  the  |  rogress  of 
years ;  that  an  association  of  studenU  does  not  bind  a 
man  for  the  whole  of  his  l.fe.  They  spoke  of  Brutus 
and  Oato.  He  replied  that  the  world  had  now  no  ticed 
of  such  ferocious  virtues  as  these  ancienU  displayed. 
They  Ulked  of  republics,  and  mentioned  the  name  of 
Sparu.  He  ridiculed  the  Grecian  republics,  with  the 
exception  of  Athens.  The  liberty  he  wished  for,  was 
one  accompanied  by  all  the  blessings  of  civiHsution,  all 
the  charms  of  the  arU,  all  the  riches  of  commerce  and 
of  science. 

Finally,  they  adced  him  what  was  his  reply  to  the 
proposal  of  the  areopagus — <  Tell  them,"  lepUed  he, 
•«  that  my  love  for  my  counliy  forces  me  to  sund  firm 
by  the  standard  of  the  head  ^  of  the  government,  when 
his  inarch  ia  in  all  nepecU  lavoarabl*  to  our  coontiy ; 


'  but  that  if,  in  future  days,  he  became  a  despot,  I  would 
be  one  of  the  fiist  to  raise  the  cry,  *  Rise,  lovers  of  your 
country.* " 

The  conference  broke  up,  and  Colonel  Oudet  went 
out  with  the  two  officers.  I  took  advsntsge  of  hb  ab- 
sence to  retire ;  these  individuals,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
came  again. 

For  aome  days  aAer  thia  incident,  I  remarked  that  an 
air  of  thought  and  anxiety  was  mingled  with  the  colo- 
nePs  wonted  pleasing  smile.  I  was  afterwards  told,  by 
a  Corsican  major  retired  from  the  army,  Ihat  reports 
were  spiead  among  the  troops  that  Oudet  was  at  the 
head  of  a  secret  aasociation.  I  have  been  told  that  k 
lady,  at  that  time  possessed  of  great  beauty  and  influ- 
ence, asserted  that  the  sUtf  officer  I  spoke  of  had  care- 
fully spread  this  belief  in  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  discontented  to  show  themselves.  At  the 
very  time  he  was  uking  advantage  of  their  credulity,  it 
is  said  that  he  obtained  a  secret  interview  with  the  em- 
peror, and  discovered  to  him  all  the  plans  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Napoleon  listened  with  great  anxiety  to  every' 
thing  thai  was  reported  of  OudeL  When  he  was  told 
of  his  refusal  to  join  the  party,  and  asceiuined  that  it 
was  sincere,  he  resumed  his  serenity  of  countenance, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  the  association  toat  nothing 
more  than  a  club  of  college  companiont.  But  he  too 
fully  appreciated  the  merit  of  such  conduct  to  allow  it 
to  remain  unrewarded.  In  fact,  a  month  had  not  ex- 
pired when  the  colonel  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general,  the  very  evening  ttefore  the  battle  of  Wagrani ; 
yet  the  regiment  had  been  doing  nothing  but  marching 
and  countermarching  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
and  had  not  even  been  engaged  in  the  bloody  engage- 
ment of  Essling. 

This  unlooked-for  promotion  seems  to  me  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  emperor  had  been  informed,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  of  Oudet*sTefusal.  1  was  even  then 
satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  report  circulated  of  his 
participation  in  the  plans  of  the  secret  society  at  that 
period :  and  every  thing  combines  to  show  the  error  of 
those  who  have  maintained  that  ho  was  completely  dis- 
graced at  that  very  time.  Perhaps  I  have  already  said 
too  much  upon  this  part  of  Colonel  Oudet's  life ;  but  so 
many  reporu  have  been  spread  in  the  army  about  his 
conduct,  afUr  the  baule  of  Wagram,  that  1  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  sUte  the  above  mentioned  particulars, 
which  chance  brought  to  my  knowledge. 

The  new  rank  he  had  just  obtained,  was  a  sure  sign 
of  the  promotion  that  would  be  made  of  every  man  of 
merit  in  his  regiment,  because,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Wagrani,  General  Oudet  had  not  been  employed  on 
services  conformable  to  bis  rank,  and  because  he  still 
continued  to  command  the  ninth.  These  arrangemenu, 
the  numerous  promotions  going  on  among  the  superior 
officers  the  concentration  of  the  army,  eveiy  thing  an- 
nounced an  approaching  engagemenL  It  was  the  battle 
of  Wagram. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  can  give  the  particulars 
of  this  action,  which  was  fought  on  the  6tb  of  July, 
18U9.  Besides,  all  that  I  know  of  it  is  limited  to  a  very 
few  things.  In  these  grand  movemenu,  when  generals 
can  scarcely  tell  whether  they  are  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  what  can  a  non-cominiasioned 
officer  know  ?  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that,  on  leaving  the 
Isle  of  Lobau,  and  in  the  plain  at  whose  extremity  Vi- 
enna is  situated,  our  icgimenU  were  crowded  upon  each 
other  like  men  of  the  same  column,  and  that  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  I  was  present  at  the  most  brilliant  review  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life. 

In  the  morning,  the  emperor  rode  along  the  lines,  and 
was  hailed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  soldiers;  but 
the  splendid  sufl*  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  cnthusi- 
aatic  shouU  that  burst  forth  at  his  approach,  pointed  him 
out  to  the  enemy,  and  exposed  him  to  great  danger,  till 
an  order  was  sent  to  the  troops  not  to  hail  him  as  he 
passed  along. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  emperor  allowed  the  enemy 
to  make  several  attempu  on  his  flanks,  till  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  ordered  a  grand  move- 
ment upon  the  Austrian  centre,  which  decided  the  fiite 
of  the  battle.  Our  regiment  was  in  the  left  wing,  which 
was  ctmimanded  by  Massena ;  it  was  against  it  that  the 
enemy  made  their  strongest  atUcka,  when  they  wished 
to  cut  us  off  from  our  communications  with  the  Isle  of 
Lobau.  We  had  to  sustain  and  drive  back  several 
charge  of  cavalry,  thst  caoaed  at  th«  lota  of  a  great 


many  men.  Our  coloriel  was  twice  w«  onded.  He  wu 
wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  lan(:e,  and  forced  to  ktv« 
the  field  oi  Imttle  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  mooMuit 
he  was  drestted,  he  came  back  to  resume  bis  post. 

The  action  had  terminated  ;  it  was  early  in  the  daj, 
and  we  were' close  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  which  fud 
for  aeveral  days  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  kc 
expected  we  should  enter  it  ourselves  in  the  coDr«e  of 
the  day,  and  enjoy  the  repose  we  had  so  raocb  need  uf, 
wnen  the  regiment  received  orders  to  mo\e  fi)rw?ird  oo 
the  right  beyond  Ebersdorf,  to  secure  the  muveinrntsof 
a  part  of  the  army,  and  to  fol|ow  the  enemj  In  their 
rapid  retreaL  We  armed  ouraelves  with  patience,  tod 
set  out.  Might  began  to  set  in.  We  were  to  mffton 
our  march  with  two  or  three  regiments  that  bad  been 
called  off  from  their  positions,  to  whom  we  were  tntnoi- 
mit  orders  to  march  back,  and  combine  their  rouvenieiits 
with  ours ;  but  they  had  aet  off  before  we  arrived,  titid 
we  did  not  come  up  with  them.  Night  had  come  od  ; 
though  we  weie  full  of  confidence,  as  the  enemj  had 
been  in  full  retreat  since  the  middle  of  the  daj,  }et  we 
marched  forward  with  the  usual  precautions.  It  hm 
about  eleven  oVIock ;  we  bad  just  left  the  plain,  and 
were  entering  upon  some  broken  ground  that  was  »ligbt> 
ly  hilly,  when,  on  turning  round  a  tuft  of  trees,  we  Acre 
hailed  by  several  Austrian  advanced  posts,  and  til  it 
once  received  a  very  sharp  lire  from  every  direci'ioo. 
We  soon  recovered  the  shock ;  our  colonel  displaced 
equal  coolness  and  judgment,  and  led  us  on  to  the  cbtrgi 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  hottest  fire  bad  come. 
We  overthrew  without  difficulty  the  battalions  placed  oa 
this  spot,  and  continued  our  march  forwsrd ;  hot  t  skir* 
mish  was  not  enough  for  us,  others  of  the  Austriio 
troops  assembled  to  support  the  first ;  we  were  toon  Air- 
rounded  on  all  sides,  and  discovered  too  late  that  ve  b«d 
fallen  into  the  very  midst  of  a  di^i^ion  of  theenem/i 
army.  1'hey  formed  round  us  a  wall  of  fire  and  bijo- 
nets,  which  we  fruitlessly  attempted  to  brenk  tbroogL 
Twenty  times  were  we  thrown  bark  upon  the  hollow 
ground  where  we  hud  been  surprised.  The  colosef 
hoped  that  the  noise  of  our  firing  would  bring  op  the 
regiments  that  ought  to  have  occupied  the  same  positioo 
as  ourselves ;  but  they  had  joined  the  main  bodj  of  the 
army,  and  we  remained  isolated.  Meanwhile,  every  dis- 
charge of  musketry  brought  down  whole  ranks,  tod  we 
were  called  upon  to  surrender.  It  was  then  thst,  forioed 
in  a  square,  and  covering  the  eagle  with  our  bodies,  we 
heard  Oudet  exclaim,  •*  On  the  day  of  a  grand  viciorji 
in  which  it  had  the  glory  of  concurring,  the  ninth  regi- 
ment will  not  dishonour  its  eagle  by  surrendermg.  My 
lads,  we  will  all  conquer  or  die— Tive  remperew!" 
This  rallying  word  we  each  of  as  shouted  with  fury,  we 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  who  gave  way ;  but  we  were 
again  thrown  back  upon  the  little  wood  where  the  ene- 
my's troops  rested.  In  a  few  moments,  the  greater  ptit 
of  those  whom  the  great  battle  had  spsred,  were  cot 
down  in  the  ambuscade.  Some  few  of  us  still  itood  by 
the  colonel,  who  was  covered  with  wounds,  snd  teemed 
no  longer  animated  whh  the  hopes  of  safety,  hut  mere* 
ly  with  the  necessity  of  dying  worthily.  Not  one  of 
the  enemy  dated  to  approach  us.  Our  fire  bad  tloiost 
ceased,  and  we  received  in  alienee  snd  resignation  die 
shots  that  were  fired  at  us  at  a  disUnce  of  only  twenty 
paces ;  the  colonel  then  took  the  eagle  of  the  rpghneflt* 
pulled  it  from  the  suff,  and,  after  making  a  smsll  hole  is 
the  ground  with  a  pioneer's  hatchet,  pot  mto  it  oor  ral- 
lying signal,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  enemy's  htodi. 
On  the  same  spot,  and  at  the  aame  moment,  I  fell  mh*^ 
less  on  the  ground — I  was  wounded  by  a  musket-shflt 
in  the  breast. 

The  coldness  of  the  morning  air  revived  my  •«"*• 
for  a  moment.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  ssw  the  dead 
bodies  of  my  companions  around  me.  Two  entire  w 
talions  of  the  regiment  lay  dead  beside  me,  and  tbf 
colonel  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  AostrisM  h»d 
retreated,  and  the  silence  around  me  was  odl^  ^^^^^1 
the  gtoans  of  the  dying.  I  agiin  became  vamwo^ 
and  bad  not  fully  recovered  my  rocollectioo,  lill**^" 
Uken  to  the  ambulance.  At  daylight  several  '««^'J 
had  hastened  towards  the  spot  where  they  bad  hitra 
firing  during  the  night;  but  all  the  assisUnee  thsy  eo«w 
give  was  to  save  the  wounded,  and  this,  unfortoMl«y| 
was  not  a  hard  task,  for  the  greater  pait  *»*^**J*" 
their  blood  during  the  night,  and  expired  towards  morn- 
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that  rny  wound  wa«  not  dang«rou»,  anil  that  1  stiould 
soon  get  over  it.  .  As  the  •tiiue  ihing  U  iwid  to  everj 
wounded  man,  to  ihoae  even  who  are  on  tUe  point  of 
expifiug,  I  bad  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  on  this 
account ;  but  tlie  tone  in  which  it  was  said,  and  his 
manner  of  dreMing  m<s  and  more  than  all,  a  certain  pre- 
sentiment, which  I  felt  on  more  than  one  important  oc- 
casion, made  me  trust  in  bis  words;  hence  my  wound 
did  not  make  more  impiession  on  me  thiin  a  similar 
event  usually  does  on  a  soldier's  mind. 

The  day  after  I  was  sent  to  the  ambulance,  it  was 
visited  by  the  emperor,  aocompanietl  by  Massena  and 
two  or  three  general  officers ;  he  was  a  quarter  of  an 
h  tur  in  visiting  our  ward.  A  calm  and  satisfied  look 
shone  on  his  iountenance;  he  had  no  sword,  and  had 
under  bis  arm  his  hat  full  of  gold  coin.  He  stopped  at 
every  bed,  said  something  to  every  patient,  enquired 
about  bis  wound,  and  before  going  further,  threw  on  the 
bed  two  or  three  Napoleons,  according  to  tbe  patient's 
Tank.  When  be  left  our  ward,  we  .Dade  an  effort  to  rise 
up  oil  our  beds,  in  spite  of  the  suflferings  we  felt,  and 
saluted  him  with  acclamations  which  be  received  with  a 
•mile  of  kindness  and  good  will,  casting  a  last  glance 
round  the  hall  before  he  went  out.  It  was  thus  th«it  the 
emperor  inspired  the  soldier  with  enthusiasm. 

On  the  same  day,  Savournin  came  to  aee  me;  our 
third  batulion,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  remained  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army ,  and  had  not  been  engaged 
in  tbe  ill-faied  action  of  Ebersdorf.  My  friend  was  pro- 
foundly afflicted  at  the  disaster  our  regiment  had  sus- 
tained. As  soon  as  I  embraced  him,  I  mentioned  my 
regret  at  the  colonel's  death.  •*  He  is  not  dead,*'  said  he, 
** but  there  are  small  hop«s  of  saving  him.  He  is  in 
an  adjoining  ward,  covered  with  wounds,  and  ^  sur- 
rounded by  b  s  own  men.  I  have  obtained  leave  to  at- 
tend upon  him,  and  have  only  left  him  for  a  moment, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you." 

On  the  third  day,  Savournin  came  and  informed  iiie 
that  the  cotonel  was  dying,  and  that  no  hopes  remained. 
I,  would  absolutely  see  him  ;  Savournin  called  a  soldier, 
and  they  two  assistird  me  in  getting  up,  and  supported 
me  as  fsr  as  bis  bed.  He  knew  me,  as  I  perceived 
by  the  painful  smile  on  bis  countenance;  I  saw  but 
too  clearly,  at  tbe  very  first  glance,  tbe  truth  of  Savour- 
nin*s  statement.  Colonel  Oudet  was  losing  his  blood 
by  a  wound  in  the  breast,  ^  hich  had  broken  open  again 
that  morning ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  bad  till  tbis 
moment  tried  to  conceal  his  weakness  and  his  sufferings: 
his  strength  declined  every  moment,  and  the  marks  of 
dissohjtion  already  began  to  disguise  tbe  beauty  of  his 
niartial  figure.  He  seemed  to  recover  for  a  moment ;  I 
was  standing  beside  bis  bed ;  be  stretched  out  bb  hand 
to  me,  and,  as  I  pressed  it,  several  men  of  the  ninth  col- 
lected round  us,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  address  us,  and 
»aid :  *<  My  fellow  soldiers,  I  shall  not  have  time  to  re- 
commend you  to  the  emperor ;  I  hope  that  he  will  learn 
your  conduct,  and  will  fully  reward  it.  Thia  is  my 
consolation  on  leaving  you."  He  added  some  uncon- 
nected words,  and  expired.  By  the  universal  regret  ex- 
pressed by  those  present,  on  tbis  melancholy  oi  casion,  it 
was  easy  to  discern  what  were  the  colonel's  merits,  and 
the  afifeciion  borne  to  him  by  his  regiment. 

I  was  led  away,  or  rather  carried  back  to  mj  bed. 
Savournin  was  full  of  sombre  despair,  and  hd  me  with- 
out saying  a  word;  I  scarcely  thought  of  retaining  him, 
I  was  so  painfully  afiected  at  the  melancholy  scene  I  had 
just  witnessed. 

The  next  day,  at  the  hour  when  tbe  sad  ceremony 
wan  to  be  paid  to  my  colonel,  I  crawled  to  tbe  window 
to  see  him  carried  by.  He  was  to  be  buried  in  the  gar- 
den, belooging  to  the  bouse  that  served  as  as  a  hospital. 
The  persons  pre-sent  were  all  soldiers,  most  of  them 
wounded.  Whilst  they  were  lowering  him  into  the 
grave,  the  company  crowded  round  ;  my  eyes  were  fixed 
on  this  motionless  group,  when  all  at  once  some  unfore- 
seen event  seemed  to  throw  it  into  confusion.  They 
rushed  towards  one  spot,  and  I  saw  some  one  carried 
away.  My  uncertainty  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  I 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  that  Savournin, 
rendered  desperate  by  bb  sorrow  at  the  colonel's  lossj 
and  perhaps  disgusted  with  a  life  in  which  all  bb  best 
founded  hopes  vanished  one  after  another,  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  point  of  hb  sword,  beside  the  grave  of 
Ondet. 

Thus  I  lost  at  the  same  moment  a  friend  and  a  pro- 
ttplors  I  was  tftio  thrown  back  amoof  tbe  crowd,  with* 


out  hopes  of  reward  for  my  past  services,  without  being 
able  to  flatter  myself  with  meeting  another  commander 
who  would  do  me  justice.  I  had  reckoned  on  the  future  so 
confidently,  that  1  remained  for  some  time  completely  dis- 
couraged, and  foresHW  not  that  any  event  could  ever  place 
me  in  a  position  equally  advantageous.  Besides,  I  luiew, 
as  every  one  else  did,  that  <Hir  commanders  treated  us  as 
they  were  themselves  treated  by  the  emperor;  success 
was  all  in  all  in  the  army ;  courage  in  misfortune  was 
held  of  no  avail;  and  as  ostentation  made  promotion 
and  reward  to  be  publicly  dbtributed  to  every  regiment, 
immediately  after  an  engagement,  the  absent  had  seldom 
any  share. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1809—1810.    Eutranee  into  Spain— The  foerri lias— Arrival  at 
Cabrera. 

I  very  soon  perceived  that  the  surgeon  had  not  de- 
ceived me,  when  he  said  that  my  wound  was  not  dan- 
gerous* for  it  healed  without  difficulty;  I  was  fully 
convalescent  in  a  month,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
so  much  sooner,  had  not  the  deaths  of  the  colonel  and 
my  friend,  and  my  anxiety  about  my  future  lot  afiected 
me  with  a  deep  meUncboly,  and  a  moral  uneasiness 
that  delayed  my  cure.  The  ambubnce  to  which  I  be- 
longed, was  twice  sent  to  different  villages,  and  conse- 
quently 1  had  been  removed  with  the  rest  of  the  wounded 
to  considerable  dbunces,  which  produced  a  violent  shuck 
upon  my  health.  I  was  at  Etzertorffon  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, and  begrtn  to  lise  and  walk  about.  I  was  put  on 
lull  rations,  and  was  informed  that  I  should  receive  leave 
to  quit  the  hospital  in  a  few  days. 

Tne  regiment  that  I  had  lelt  to  enter  into  the  9th, 
was  at  Getzendorf,  three  leagues  from  tbe  village  where 
1  was;  it  h«id  lost  a  great  many  men  at  the  battle  of 
EssUng  and  Wagram.  The  colonel  and  major,  ten  or 
twelve  officers,  and  the  half  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  had  been  killed.  The  vacancies 
were  already  beginning  to  be  filled  up ;  and  a  raiijur  of 
the  young  guard  had  just  been  appointed  colonel.  I 
knew  not  where  was  the  surviving  battalion  of  the  9th, 
whose  buttons  I  had  not  yet  put  on ;  I  knew  nobody  in 
t ;  I  had  no  protector  there,  and  was  ignorant  even  if 
its  wrecks  would  still  continue  to  form  tbe  skeleton  ot  a 
regiment,  or  would  not  shortly  be  dispersed  among  the 
ditierent  corps.  I  was,  it  is  true,  put  on  the  rolls  of  the 
ambulance  as  belonging  to  the  9ib ;  but  I  felt  no  incli- 
nation whatever  to  join  it;  and  at  any  rate  1  resolved  to 
take  a  walk  over  to  Getzendorf  which  I  was  permitted 
to  do  by  the  head  surgeon.  I  saw  tbe  colonel,  told  him 
under  what  circumstances  I  had  left  the  regiment  he 
commanded,  and  showed  him  my  desire  of  entering  it 
again.  He  asked  what  company  I  bad  belonged  to,  and 
told  me  to  come  back  in  an  hour.  On  seeing  him  again,  1 
perceived  that  the  enquiries  he  had  made  concering  me 
were  far  from  being  unfavourable.  He  told  me  that 
there  were  still  two  posU  of  harbinger  vacant,  of  tbe  five 
tbat  were  killed  at  Wagram,  and  that  I  should  enter  in 
thb  capacity,  among  the  light  company  of  the  second 
battalion.  He  gave  me,  for  the  director  of  the  ambu- 
lance, a  letter  pretty  much  in  the  stylo  of  an  order,  ce- 
siring  him  to  send  me  to  hb  regiment,  as  soon  as  I  left 
hb  care. 

A  soldier  sees  too  many  events  forlhem  to  produce  a 
very  durable  impression  on  his  mind ;  even  tbat  produced 
by  the  memorable  skirmish  of  Ebersdorf,  began  groju- 
ally  to  be  effiiced  from  my  memory ;  and  in  tbe  end  of 
August,  I  joined  my  corps,  and  assumed  my  functions  of 
harbinger.  These  were  not  very  troublesome,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  soldier  was  lodged,  boarded,  and  almost 
entirely  maintained  by  tbe  inhabitants,  received  no  ra- 
tions or  allowances,  and  was  whole  months  without  re* 
ceiving  a  farthing  of  his  pay.  Hence  our  accounts  did 
not  occupy  much  of  our  lime;  our  exercise  occupied  us 
but  a  short  time,  and  in  comfortable  quarters  the  polite 
attentions  of  the  Germans,  and  particularly  of  tbe  Ger- 
man females,  made  os  soon  forget  all  our  fatigues.  The 
different  regiments  were  soon  placed  again  on  their  full 
wai  establishment,  the  men  perfectly  equipped ;  and  the 
army,  recovered  from  its  fatigues,  became  prond  and 
audacious,  full  of  devoted  oliedience,  and  of  that  thought- 
lessness of  the  future  then  justified  by  so  many  vic- 
tories. 

The  peace  which  had  just  been  signed  between  the 
two  soYertigns,  and  the  report  that  was  circolated  of  an 


alliance  that  was  to  render  it  perpetual,  increased  the 
good  intelligence  in  which  we  lived  with  our  guests. 
Towards  the  end  of  1809,  the  army  made  a  few  move- 
ments, and  some  corps  changed  their  positions ;  we  oc- 
cupied successively  a  nomber  of  vlUages  in  the  environs 
of  Vienna,  and  found  every  where  the  same  reception, 
the  same  eager  attentions. 

We  felt  tbe  more  inclined  to  enjoy  the  cqinforts  of 
our  situation,  as  we  were  well  assumed  that  wo  should 
not  enjoy  them  long.  Besides,  even  comfarts  would  soon 
have  seemed  insipid  to  us;  people  accustomed  to  such 
bug  and  frequent  marches  necessarily  became  soon  tired 
of  repose.  This,  doubtless.  Napoleon  knew,  fur  he  was 
always  ready  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  life  that  might 
have  seemed  to  us  too  uniform,  and  to  supply  us  with 
objects  of  novelty  and  amusement.  He  doubtless  thought 
we  should  see  Spain  with  pleasure,  and  determined  oa 
sending  us  thither. 

On  tbe  15tb  November,  in  the  evening,  the  regiment 
received  orders  to  march ;  on  the  16th,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  was  already  on  the  road,  with  my  com- 
panions the  harbingers,  under  the  command  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  quar- 
ters on  our  march.  It  would  appear,  that  the  delicate 
attention  was  (laid  us,  of  shortening  the  pain  of  our 
adieus  with  the  kind-hearted  Austrbns  and  their  amiable 
partners,  whose  recollection  was  deep  in  our  minds  for 
two  or  three  days'  march. 

The  list  of  the  places  we  were  to  march  through,  did 
not  go  so  far  as  Spain ;  but  the  direction  we  took  and 
the  political  affairs  of  the  time  left  us  no  doubt  on  the 
subject.  At  any  rate,  we  cared  no  more  about  going  to 
Spain  than  any  where  else ;  but  as  we  had  set  out  for  it, 
we  wished  to  go  thither.  We  had  been  on  tbe  way  to 
it  seven  or  eight  months  before,  l»ot  we  bad  been  coun- 
termarched fo^a  short  time,  to  win  three  or  four  battles 
and  take  a  capital. 

We  took  double  marches,  and  halted  only  a  few  times 
to  be  inspected;  and  after  marching  through  Austria 
and  Piedmont,  and  traversing  tbe  sontb  of  France,  we 
entered  Spain  by  tbe  valley  of  Aran,  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  1810.  We  had  passed  through  Orange,  which 
is  no  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  from  Tou- 
lon. Thb  neighbourhood,  the  air  of  Provence,  the  dia-^ 
lect  of  the  inhabitants,  awakened  my  aflection  for  mj 
native  spot,  which  1  had  not  seen  for  four  years ;  I  could 
have  been  there  in  three  days,  paased  as  much  there, 
and,  after  embracing  my  family  and  friendo,  still  have 
joined  my  regiment  before  it  entered  S^iain — and  as- 
suredly I  should  have  been  at  my  post  on  the  day  ap* 
pointed.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  desirous  I  was 
of  such  an  occurrence.  During  the  two  or  three  days, 
in  which  we  traversed  Upper  Provence  and  the  Couitat, 
I  suffered  greatly  from  my  painful  refitrtions.  But  I 
knew  too  well  tlie  state  of  things,  even  to  dare  to  ask 
permission  to  take  a  journey  that  would  have  afforded 
me  so  much  happiness,  and  which  would,  as  I  thought, 
have  increased  my  zeal  for  the  service.  The  colonel 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  tbe  re- 
sponsibility of  granting  mo  leave  at  such  a  moment,  and 
it  was  too  Ute  to  ask  it  from  the  minister  of  war.  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  idea,  but  it  was  not  without  gieat 
sorrow.  My  friends  perceived  it;  for  several  days  to- 
gether their  jokes  and  gaiety  I  ooold  not  endure;  I  took 
no  share  in  their  always  spirited  conversation ;  I  did  not 
mix  with  them  at  all,  but  walked  a  short  distance  behind 
them,  a  prey  to  my  own  melancholy  reflections. 

By  the  wretched  state  of  the  roaids,  and  tbe  fihbiness 
of  the  villages  and  the  inhabitants,  more  perhaps  than 
our  march  through  tbe  Pyrenees,  we  perceived  that  we 
had  crossed  tbe  frontiers.  France  and  Spain  are  joined 
together  like  the  two  halves  of  those  masks,  called  nig'kt 
and  datff  tbe  one  bbck,  and  the  other  white,  without 
any  intermediate  shades.  The  bad  humour  of  our  hosts, 
rather  than  their  language,  soon  told  us  that  we  were  in 
an  enemy's  country ;  they  pretended  tbat  we  were  car^ 
rying  on  an  unjust  war  against  their  country.  Tbis  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with ;  soldiera  are  not  fitted  for  med- 
dling with  such  sort  of  things. 

After  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  we  remained  for  some- 
time at  Puertolas  where  we  learned  that  the  third  corps^ 
commanded  by  marshal  Suchet,*  was  master  of  almost 

«  Then  commander  in  chief  in  Spain ;  he  was  made 
a  marshal  snd  Duke  of  Albnfera  after  thb  period.— 
EiUtor, 
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the  whole  of  Anegon,  md  of  a  put  of  CttaloDie ;  and 
we  fldttored  otinelvee  with  the  idea  of  aiding  to  take  the 
remainder. 

Oq  the  15th  of  January,  the  regiment  received  orders 
to  march ;  we  paaied  through  Arragon  by  short  marches, 
eroesed  the  Ebro  at  Aiborga,  and  remained  a  few  days 
at  Galba.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  marshal 
was  preparing  to  besiege  Valencia,  and  that  we  were  to 
form  a  part  of  the  troops  employed.  A  few  days  after 
our  arrival  at  Galba,  an  order  of  the  day  informed  us 
that  about  ibur  ihousaud  men  belonging  to  our  corps 
had  met,  between  £1  Povo  and  Terruel,  the  Spanish 
corps  of  general  Villa  Campa,  and  had  defeated  them, 
after  an  engagement,  where  die  latter  suffered  a  great 
loss.  This  we  were  not  surprised  at :  to  tell  us  at  this 
period  that  a  French,  .carps  had  met  the  enemy,  was 
saying  enough ;  the  rest  was  a  matter  of  course. 

We  left  Galba  a  few  days  after  hearing  this  news, 
persuaded  that  we  were  going  to  support  and  follow  up 
the  successes  of  the  troops  ahead  of  us.  As  the  country 
we  passed  through  had  been  already  occupied  by  the 
French,  I  went  forward  along  with  tbo  harbingers  of  the 
two  battalions,  accompanied  hy  an  escort  to  prepare 
quarters  for  ^r  respeedve  companies.  The  morning  of 
the  day  at  which  we  were  to  arrive  at  Terruel,  my  compa- 
nions bad  already  been  gone  half  an  hour  before  I  reached 
the  guard-house,  our  usual  place  of  meeting.  I  was 
obliged  to  set  out  with  only  two  soldiers  of  my  company, 
who  were  along  with  me ;  and  we  hurried  forward  in 
the  expectation  of  speedily  coming  up  with  the  other 
harbingers.  The  little  we  had  heard  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  the  guerrillas,  gave  us  no  desire  of  marching  in  such 
small  numbers;  we  had  already  met  some  peasants, 
whose  answers  informed  us  that  our  companions  were 
far  ahead  of  us ;  and  in  spite  of  our  strong  desire  of 
contin.oing  our  journey,  we  were  obliged  to  halt  about 
eight  o'clock,  at  a  wretched  tavern  on  ttie  road,  to  take 
some  refreshment.  At  nine  o'clock  we  were  again  on 
our  route ;  my  two  men  were  about  a  hundred  paces 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  was  hurrying  forward  to  join  them, 
when  I  heard  some  shots  in  front.  I  rushed  forward, 
and  was  soon  able  to  distinguish,  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
abopt  thirty  persons  shouting  violently,  and  in  the  great- 
est confusion.  I  stopped  for  an  instant  to  examine  what 
could  be  the  matter,  when  seven  or  eight  individuals  left 
the  crowd,  and  hastened  towards  roe.  I  had  not  time  to 
think  that  I  was  about  to  be  attacked,  when  I  was  struck, 
disarmed,  and  led,  or  rather  dragged,  towanis  the  main 
band,  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  was  thrown  with  violence. 
The  first  object  that  struck  roe,  was  one  of  my  soldiers 
horribly  mutilated,  and  with  his  head  separated  from  his 
body  :  the  other  with  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces,  bloody, 
and  covered  with  wounds,  still  struggled  against  the 
blows  that  were  showered  on  him,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  given  so  as  to  make  his  sufieringe  more  lingering.  I 
was  soon  exposed  to  similar  blows  myself,  and  some 
strokes  of  the  l»ott-end  of  a  musket  were  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment  reserved  for  me ;  I  expected  no- 
thing but  death,  when  suddenly  one  o(  the  individuals 
pronounoad  aome  Spanish  words,  which  made  the  rest 
retire  a  few  paees;  he  came  up  to  me  bluntly,  took  roe 
by  the  hand,  called  me  by  my  name,  and  asked  me  in 
very  good  French,  if  I  did  not  reeognise  him.  I  had  not 
had  much  time  to  look  at  him  till  this  moment.  I  did  so 
now,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  I  remembered 
having  seen,  and  even  having  been  acquainted  with  him, 
but  where  or  under  what  circumstances  I  could  not  re- 
collect. It  was  only  necessary  for  biro  to  mention  his 
name»  to  recall  them-  to  my  mind  in  a  moment.  It  was 
Valdejo,  the  young  Spanish  volunteer  of  the  corps  of 
Romana,  to  whomi  had  been  of  service  when  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  Wischendorf,  in  Mecklenburg. 

y/e  did  not  remain  ten  minutes,  after  the  skirmish  I 
have  just  mentioned,  on  the  spot  wheto  it  bad  tsken 
place.  I  should  have  hked  that  these  guerrillas  had 
stopped  a  little  longer,  as  I  was  certain  that  the  advanced 
guard  of  our  regiment  would  bo  up  in  two  boors,  a«d  might 
deliver  me.  Vakkjo  ordered  it  otherwiae ;  he  commanded 
his  men  to  march ;  they  left  the  high  road,  threw  themselvea 
to  the  right,  through  fields  at  first,  and  then  entered  upon 
a  wretched  path,  which  led  I  knew  not  where.  We  had 
left  on  the  road  the  body  of  the  soldier  who  had  been 
killed.  The  other,  who  for  a  long  time  was  exposed  to 
the  inhuman  cruelty  of  our  guides,  waa  covered  with 
deep  wounds,  and  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  us ;  but 
they  now  beg»n  to  pay  some  attention  to  -him,  and  to 
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■pare  him  from  further  suftering ;  they  even  halted  in  a 
wood  to  drees  his  wounds.  Valdejo,  notwithstanding 
the  marks  of  friendship  he  had  ahown  me,  did  not  think 
proper  to  restore  my  arms,  but  marched  alongside  of  me, 
at  the  head  of  his  little  band.  He  repeatedly  expressed 
to  me^  hew  happy  he  felt  in  having  met  with  me,  for  he 
said,  that  if  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  other  par- 
tisan chief,  I  ahonld  have  assuredly  been  massacred. 
He  informed  me,  that  some  time  after  the  return  of 
Romana's  corps  to  Spain,  he  felt  disgusted  with  the 
army,.in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  he  met  with 
from  hia  cafHain,  had  obtained  leave  to  quit  his  regiment, 
and  had  retired  to  Tierga,  a  village  in  Arragon,  where 
his  family  had  large  estates ;  but  that  in  a  short  time 
the  aspect  the  war  assumed,  the  desires  of  his  relations, 
and  especially  of  his  untie  the  priest,  had  prevailed  on 
Lim  to  enter  anew  upon  the  career  of  arms,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  partisan  leader  Porlier, 
whom  he  vras  preparing  to  join.  He  assured  me  that  I 
might  be  tranquil  about  my  safety;  that,  so  far  from  al- 
lowing the  smalleat  injury  to  be  done  me,  he  was  ready 
to  do  for  me  every  thing  in  his  power ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  his  devotion  to  his  country  imperiously  forbade 
him  to  give  me  my  liberty ;  that  he  would,  consequently, 
leave  me  at  the  first  depot  for  prisoners  we  should  meet 
on  our  route,  where  he  would  take  care  to  procure  me 
all  the  comforts  that  he  was  able. 

After  marching  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
halted  at  a  solitary  ferm-house  to  pass  the  night.  The 
inhabitants  came  several  times  and  thrust  their  fists  in 
my  face,  and  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  this, 
had  not  Valdigo  got  at  last  seriously  angry,  and  threat- 
ened to  draw  bis  sabre  in  my  defence.  My  soldier  died 
the  same  evening  from  the  effecu  of  his  wounds. 

We  again  set  out  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  Val- 
dejo informed  me,  that  unless  unexpected  circumstances 
occurred,  we  should  sleep  at  La  Puebla,  where  he  hoped 
to  meet  Porlier  and  the  main  body  of  bis  troops,  that 
was,  if  the  march  of  the  French  army  had  not  forced 
them  to  move  in  another  direction.  We  followed  for 
several  hours  a  well-beaten  path.  About  ten  in  the 
morning,  we  found  on  the  road  the  hat  of  a  French  non- 
commissioned ofificer,  covered  with  mud,  and  with  the 
plate  torn  oS,  A  liule  farther,  wo  saw  the  epaulets  of  a 
light  infantry  ofilcer,  a  gun-stock,  and  the  bandrol  of 
a  cartridge  box  cut  in  two  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre,  and 
stained  with  blood.  The  band  stopped  a  moment  to 
look  at  these  things,  and  then  continued  their  march. 
We  had  not  gone  thirty  paces  farther  before  we  saw, 
atretched  across  the  path,  the  body  of  a  French  soldier, 
mutilated  in  a  manner  equally  indecent  and  horrible. 
Two  others  were  hanging  on  trees,  and  bore  the  marks 
of  cruel  and  protracted  torments ;  a  fourth,  with  his  head 
cut  off,  was  hung  up  by  one  of  his  feet.  If  the  Spaniards 
who  escorted  roe,  could  not  refrain  from  displaying  the 
ferocious  joy  they  felt  at  such  a  sight,  it  was  entirely  im- 
possible for  me  to  repress  a  burst  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, for  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  massacred. 
Valdejo  had  again  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  save  me  from 
the  fefocity4>f  his  companions.  These  things  announced 
to  me  a  melancholy  lot  for  the  future,  and  I  thought 
with  deep  depression  of  'mind,  upon  all  the  misery  that 
awaited  me,  when  I  should  be  delivered  up  to  Spaniards 
who  had  no  former  connection  with  me,  and  who  would 
consequently  treat  me  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing every  Frenchman  whom  chance  placed  in  their  mer- 
ciless hands. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  La  Puebla,  where  Porlier 
came  to  meet  us  with  some  of  his  ofiSoers ;  here  I  encoun- 
tered further  danger,  from  the  guerrillas  themselves,  and 
from  the  mob  who  followed  them,  and  vented  their  oppro- 
brious epitheta  at  me.  I  was  protected,  as  I  had  hitherto 
been,  by  the  friendship  of  Vakl^ ;  and  I  was  even  treated, 
on  his  account,  with  a  sort  of^  good  will  by  the  officers 
of -his  corps.  He  remained  two  days  at  La  PueMa,  during 
which  I  lodged  with  him  and  scarcely  ever  left  his  side. 
On  the  second  evening  he  informed  me,  that  he  was 
ordered  by  Porlier  to  go  to  Palma,  on  a  secret  mission, 
that  he  would  set  out  next  morning  with  four  men  only ; 
and  that  I  was  to  go  with  him  to  form  part  of  the  depot 
of  French  prisoners  of  war  at  Majorca. 

We  took  mules  and  a  guide.  Valdejo  paid  liberally 
wherever  we  went,  and  disphiyed  a  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
mour, which  he  fruitlessly  attempted  to  make  me  share 
in.  We  slept  on  the  iirat  evenUig  at  Alveotosa,  on  the 
second,  at  Ahnooadr,  both  miserable. villagea,  as  poor 


and  as  filthy  as  all  those  I  had  already  seen  ut  the  fihfar 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  where,  though  we  paid  •  high 
price,  we  could  not  obtain  any  thing  eatable,  at  kaa !« 
a  Frenchman.  At  Castelon  de  U  Plana,  a  smtti  «•. 
port,  which  we  reached  on  the  third  day,  Valdejo  wbM 
to  take  advantage  of  a  settled  southwest  wind,  uA  i» 
mediately  bargained  with  the  captain  of  a  pink,  that  w« 
about  to  weigh  anchor,  to  convey  us  to  Psima,  sod  m 
arrived  at  that  place  the  next  rooming  at  daybrsat 

Whilst  Valdiejo  was  busy  in  fulfilling  the  oligects  if 
his  mission,  he  advised  me  to  walk  about  and  viaii  the 
town,  always  attended,  however,  by  two  of  bis  men.  I 
learned  that  all  the  French  prisoners  who  had  Ittely  bees 
in  this  place,  had  been  sent  to  Cabrera,  a  small  islaod  io 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  there  remained  io  Majom 
only  a  few  officers  on  parole.  I  had  plenty  of  time  dn- 
ing  two  dAys  to  visit  the  town,  which  4s  haodsoint  toi 
well  built  It  was  not  till  the  second  evening  ihii  Vai« 
dejo,  who  since  our  arrival  had  scarcely  shown  himielf 
at  the  inn  where  we  lodged,  informed  me  that  be  wm  to 
set  out  again  for  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  the  fblloirioi 
evening,  and  that  he  would  come  beforehand  and  l^ 
company  me  on  board  a  brig,  that  was  to  set  oirt  at  Ui 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  to  cMMivey  provisions  to  tht  pn* 
soners  of  Cabrera,  whom  I  was  Vo  join. 

The  expectation  of  my  departure  awoke  ms  eirlief 
than  usual.  Valdejo  had  aettled  the  business  he  cam 
on,  and  had  received  a  supply  of  money.  We  took  a 
parting  breakfast,  as  plentiful  as  delicate,  snd  at  tht 
close  he  would  absolutely  make  me  accept  some  doab. 
loons ;  but  I  thanked  hini  for  his  kind  offer,  sad  shoved 
him  that  I  had  still  plenty  of  money,  as  I  bad  not  fam 
plundered  by  his  soldiers.  We  then  went  on  board  ibi 
brig,  into  which  I  put  some  provisions,  which  I  thought 
right  to  take  with  me  in  case  of  need.  My  Arragofioe 
friend  seemed  Ur  part  from  me  with  regret ;  and,  for  aij- 
self,  I  had  too  much  reason  to  be  satis6ed  with  hii  ceo- 
duct  towards  me,  not  to  assur-e  him  how  desiroos  I  wai 
that  some  opportunity  might  arise  of  lecipiocaiiog  ik 
favours  I  bad  received  ;  we  promised  ench  other  that  ia 
case  the  chances  of  war  brought  us  again  into  contw^ 
we  should  do  each  other  every  service  in  our  power,  thit 
was  not  inconsistent  with  our  duty  and  onr  fideiitj  te 
our  colours. 

I  was  given  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  die  brig,  who 
was  to  convey  me  to  my  destination :  at  half  past  tea 
the  vessel  weighed  anchor,  and  at  two  in  the  aftemooa 
we  were  in  sight  of  Cabrera. 

When  we  approached  the  coast,  we  saw  the  rocb  ea 
the  shore  crowded  with  people ;  1  could  soon  diatingoiik 
the  persons  individually,  who  had  theii  eyes  6xed  upoa 
us,  and  seemed  to  follow  our  movements  whh  anxiooi 
care.  I  examined  them  in  my  turn,  without  being  abti 
to  account  for  the  scene  before  me;  at  last  a  snddeo  im- 
pulse which  struck  me  with  astonishment  and  stopeC^- 
tion,  told  me  that  the  men  before  me  were  Frenchmen^ 
whose  lot  I  was  come  to  share.  Many  of  them  wen 
quite  naked,  and  as  black  as  mulattos,  with  beards  6t  Gf 
a  pioneer,  dirty  and  out  of  order ;  some  had  pieces  d 
clothing,  but  they  had  no  shoes,  or  their  lefs,d]dgbs,tB< 
part  of  their  body,  were  bare.  The  number  of  (bm 
new  companions  of  mine  I  estimated  to  be  about  fire  « 
six  thousand,  among  whom  I  at  last  saw  three  with  pts- 
taloons  and  uniforms  still  almost  entire;  the  whole  body 
were  mingled  together  on  the  rocks  and  the  besch,  wen 
ahouting  with  joy,  beating  their  hands,  and  fotkming  m. 
as  we  moved  along.  I  auppoeed  that  the  arrival  of  V^ 
visions  was  the  cause  of  their  running  to  tbs  ilore,  Nt 
other  objecta  soon  called  Uy  attention;  the  groflod  t  lit* 
tie  way  from  the  ehore  waa  covered  with  groope  of  biil^ 
pretty  much  like  those  we  are  wont  to  have  in  our  esBpf» 
but  neither  so  regular  nor  so  dean.  In  front  of  om  ^ 
these  rude  constructions,  on  a  pine  tree,  about*  ftftM> 
feet  high,  crossed  over  at  top  by  a  bar,  was  attscbrd  • 
man  completely  naked,  and  making  the  moot  rioleot 
effcfria.  For  what  reaaon  had  he  been  put  them!  Tbii 
was  one  of  t^e  first  questions  I  resolved  te  aak  on  of 
arrival  at  Cabrera.    I  ah^  explain  it  a  little  fcrtbcr  oe. 

The  brig  came  at  last  quite  close  te  the  ihire,iiid 
was  fostened  to  a  rock,  and  a  plank  was  pot  ofU^  « 
to  land.  About  twen^  prisoners  only  were  sllswtd  to 
come  on  board,  while  a  file  of  thirty  Spantadi  wew 
drawn  up  on  the  ahore,  and  war*  ready  to  lia  «•  wy  " 
the  rest  who  should  make  any  sign  of  coaAig toovau. 
The  provisions  were  landed  on  the  sfteni  l^^l^/^ 
era  who  weft  dlowdl  to  ftpftwch;  IilioiiflM«^" 
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^Mint  an  hour  after  the  bxig  was  under  weigh,  and  was 
speedily  out  of  sight 

An  immeose  semicircle  was  formed  round  the  spot 
where  the  bread  and  meat  had  been  deposited.  Ten  or 
twelve  persons  were  in  the  centre ;  one  of  them  had  a 
Hst  in  his  hand,  and  called  out  successively  for  the  differ- 
enf  divisions  to  come  forward,  and  likewise  cried  out 
tfteir  respective  numbers.  Three  or  four  men  then  came 
/brwmrd,  received  the  rations  allotted  to  their  mess,  and 
carried  them  away  ;  the  private  divisions  were  then  made 
among  themselves.  I  should  not  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  diBtribution  was  made,  by  saying 
that  the  uUnost  order  and  regularity  prevailed ;  it  was 
oEiore  than  order,  it  was  a  kind  of  solemn  and  religious 
gravity.  I  doubt  if  the  important  and  serious  duties  of 
embassadors  and  ministers  of  state  have  ever  in  any 
Goontry  been  fulfilled  with  such  dignity  as  was  shown 
OQ  the  countenances,  and  in  every  movement,  of  the 
diatribaters.  Bread  seemed  to  be  a  sacred  object,  the 
amallest  morsel  of  which  could  not  be  secreted  without 
oommitting  a  heinous  crime ;  the  smallest  pieces  which 
b«d  been  broken  off  in  the  conveyance  were  gathered 
with  care  and  respect,  and  placed  on  the  heap  to  which 
they  belonged.  I  was  busily  engaged  in  surveying  this 
angular  ceremony,  and  took  no  share  in  it  myself;  I  did 
not  know  whom  I  was  to  apply  to  for  rations,  which  I 
had  an  equal  claim  to  with  the  rest ;  hence  I  was  soon 
left  alone,  for  every  one  went  off  with  his  supply.  This, 
howerer,  I  was  not  much  concerned  at ;  I  bad  four  loaves 
in  my  knapsack,  two  pounds  of  salt  beef,  and  a  bottle  of 
mm  ;  with  these  I  could  do  till  the  next  distribution  of 
proTiaions.  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  shore  with  a 
stair  in  my  hand,  and  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  walking  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
when  I  was  addressed  by  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  surrounded  by  a  considerable  crowd.  Tho 
distribution  of  provisions  had  been  a  matter  of  too  great 
importance  for  them  to  pay  attention  to  me  at  first ;  but 
it  would  seem,  af\er  the  staff  of  life,  what  they  loved 
mcBft  was  to  hear  news  of  their  native  land.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  questions  about  the  situation  of  vari- 
oQS  regiments,  but  above  all  of  the  state  of  France,  and 
th^  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  I  told  them  all  I  knew. 
Several  times,  when  I  was  speaking  of  our  late  victories, 
my  voice  was  drowned  by  shouts  of  joy,  mingled  with 
expreiaions  of  courage,  national  pride,  and  vengeance. 

All  at  once,  an  individual  rushed  through  the  crowd, 
crying  out,  **  It  is  Guillemard  !'*  forced  his  way  to  me, 
and  eagerly  embraced  me.  I  had  some  diHiculty  in  re- 
cognising him;  it  was  Ricaud,  a  sergeant  in  the  9lh 
regiment,  like  me  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  action  of 
Ebersdorf.  He  had  no  shirt,  and  wore  pantaloons  of 
sail  deth,  cut  off  at  the  knees,  and  leaving  bis  legs  bare ; 
a  piece  of  a  very  scanty  waistcoat,  and  shoes  made  from 
a  collection  of  soles,  tied  round  the  ancle  with  strings — 
somewhat  like  the  sandals  worn  by  the  ancients-M:om- 
pleted  bis  coftome. 

As  soon  as  I  had  Do  more  news  to  tell,  the  circle  was 
broken  up,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  Ricaud  took  me 
by  the  band,  and  led  me  to  a  sort  of  a  hut  about  three 
fiet  high,  which  he  occupied  along  with  three  others, 
and  invited  me  to  sleep  there  till  I  had  procured  a  place 
for  myself.  We  toQk  supper  in  front  of  the  hut ;  I  gave 
Ricaud  and  his  companions  the  provisions  I  bad  brought, 
which  we  partook  of  along  with  a  part  of  what  they  had 
received.  We  conversed  for  a  long  time;  night  came 
on,  and  we  lay  down  on  a  small  spot  of  dry  grass  that 
formed  the  floor  of  our  dwelling,  into  which  we  could 
only  enter  one  after  another,  with  great  difficulty,  by 
creeping  on  our  bellies. 

I  was  very  tired,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  but 
it  did  not  last  long.  Towards  midnight,  torrents  of  col^ 
water  poured  down  on  my  face  and  body,  and  made  me 
start  op  with  alarm.  A  storm  prevailed  over  the  island ; 
the  thunder  rolled  without  intermission,  and  a  heavy 
rain,  mingled  with  hail,  poured  upon  us,  while  a  furious 
hurricane  blew  over  the  island.  The  roof  of  our  hut 
was  made  of  grass  and  reeds,  and  could  not  hold  out 
long  against  such  an  attack ;  it  was  soon  pierced  through 
in  every  direction,  and  the  hut  itself  became  a  puddle, 
in  which  we  by  engulfed.  The  oaths  of  my  compa- 
nions were  soon  added  to  the  war  of  the  elements.  To 
our  infinite  misfortune,  the  hut  had  been  made  to  hold 
no  more  than  four,  and  we  were  now  five  in  number, 
and  could  not  move  without  hurting  each  other.  When 
discontent  pmnuls,  any  pfetaxt  is  laid  hold  of ;  one  of 


my  hosts  abused  Ricaud,  and  reproached  him  for  having 
invited  a  stranger  who  had  increased  the  inconvenience 
of  their  situation.  The  latter  gave  him  a  sharp  reply, 
and  tried  to  make  him  hold  his  tongue.  They  swore 
at  each  other  for  a  while,  and  would  not  have  stopped 
there,  had  they  been  able ;  but  the  hut  was  not  high 
enough  for  any  one  to  rise  up,  even  on  his  knees,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  out  till  the  man  nearest  the  hole 
had  crept  out.  After  a  great  deal  of  noise,  it  was  settled 
that  they  were  to  fight  next  day.  The  rain  ceased,  and 
we  again  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
1810.    Prison  depot,  of  Cabrera. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  when  Ricaud  rouaad  me  to 
request  I  would  act  as  his  second.  I  was  not  in  one  of 
those  beds  from  which  one  rises  with  reluctance.  Our 
dressing  arrangements  were  soon  made,  snd  as  we  had 
entered  our  hut  the  evening  before,  head  foremost,  and 
were  unable  to  turn  ourselves,  we  crawled  out  one  after 
another,  feet  foremost,  resting  upon  our  heels  and  elbows. 

After  drinking  some  rum  with  Ricaud  and  his  an- 
tagonist, I  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  but  they 
told  me  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  both  declared  that  the 
thing  roust  be  done.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
miliury  customs  to  make  any  attempt  at  combating  a 
reason  so  peremptory.  Besides,  I  had  no  great  fears  of 
the  result  of  the  duel ;  I  presumed  that  the  shadow  of  a 
sword,  sabre,  or  pistol,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
island  ;  and  I  fancied  that  these  worthies  were  going  to 
have  a  game  of  fisticuffs,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  whom  they  already  bore  so  much  resem- 
blance. But  I  soon  saw  that  a  determined  mind  will 
always  find  means  to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Before 
setting  out,  Ricaud  said  that  as  he  was  the  person  in- 
sulted, be  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  apd  wished  to 
fight  with  8cis99r9,  **  You  know,"  said  Lambert,  a  cor- 
poral of  a  regiment  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of,  **  that 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  point,  so  that  if  we  wish  to 
fight  on  equal  terms,  let  us  draw  the  rtixor,**  This  sadly 
puzzled  me,  for  I  had  no  idea  of  the  matter.  Ricaud 
was  determined  to  have  the  scissors;  Lambert  would 
not  give  up  the  razors,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  draw 
lots,  when  the  latter  gained  his  point 

He  left  us  and  returned  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  a  pair  of  English  razors.  During  his  absence 
Ricaud  had  instructed  me  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  going  to  fight,  and  the  kind  of  duels 
that  daily  took  place  at  Cabrera.  Sometimes  they  fixed 
the  halves  of  scissors  at  the  end  of  long  sticks,  and  used 
them  as  swords ;  at  other  times  they  used  knife  blades, 
razors,  and  sometimes  even  awls,  and  sail-makers' 
needles. 

We  took  two  sticks  about  an  inch  thick,  and  three 
feet  long,  and  prepared  to  fix  the  razors  on  them.  But 
as  we  had  not  what  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  we« 
went  to  the  bazaf  to  buy  some  articles.  This  was  the 
market  for  the  prisoners.  It  was  situated  at  a  spot 
honoured^  with  the  name  of  the  Palais  Royal,  surrounded 
by  ten  or  twelve  huts,  and  containing  as  many  stalls, 
some  in  the  open  air,  others  with  a  slight  covering,  with 
one  end  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  supported  by 
two  poles.  Here  were  sold  bread,  some  salt  fish,  scraps 
of  cloth,  thread,  needles,  wooden  forks  and  spoons ;  the 
various  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  prisoners;  pepper, 
twine,  and  other  articles  in  the  smallest  quantity,  for  one 
could  buy  a  single  thread,  a  scrap  of 'doth  no  bigger 
than  one's  hand,  and  even  a  pinch  of  snufi^  three  of 
which  cost  a  sous.  I  remember  a  Polish  ofllicer  who 
owed  nine  pinches,  and  the  shopkeeper  refused  to  give 
him  any  more  credit. 

We  bought  two  bits  of  twine,  and  after  fixing  on  the 
weapons,  we  hastened  to  the  cemeteiy.  It  was  on  a 
hill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Palais 
Royal.  Since  the  anival  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera, 
they  had  uniformly  chosen  this  spot  as  a  place  of  rest 
for  those  who  had  sunk  under  their  misery,  or  who  had 
fallen  by  the  hands  pf  their  companions ;  it  was  there 
that  they  also  met  to  settle  their  differences  in  single 
combat 

When  we  reached  the  giound,  I  again,  for  form's  sake, 
spoke  about  making  the  matter  up.  When  I  saw  they 
were  determined  on  fighting,  I  tok)  them  that  as  I  was 
the  fim  cause  of  the  quarrel,  it  was  for  me  to  sphold  it, 


and  take  Rieaod's  pfaK^e.  Neither  he  nor  his  adverwry 
would  agree  to  this,  and  I  saw  myself  forced  at  last  to 
give  them  up  the  weapons,  which  I  had  carried  till  now. 
Ricaud  threw  off  his  waistcoat;  and  as  Lambert  had 
nothing  but  pantaloons  on,  he  was  soon  resdy.  They 
put  themselves  in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  both  displayed 
great  coolness  and  courage.  Lambert  was  much  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  and  my  friend  required  all  hb  drill 
to  parry  the  thrusU  that  were  aimed  at  him  ;  the  razor 
flourished  round  his  head  and  shoulders  without  inter- 
mission* and  struck  him  at  last  on  the  chin.  He  made 
a  furious  thrust  in  return,  but  fortunately  it  did  not  reach 
its  object  fully,  though  it  made  a  pretty  scratch  on  Lam- 
bert's nose.  We  rushed  between  them  when  blood 
began  to  flow  ;  we  separated  them  and  made  them  shake 
hands ;  as  their  wounds  were  not  of  much  consequence, 
we  all  returned  to  breakfast  together  in  front  of  our  hut 

I  began  to  feel  a  great  liking  for  Ricaud,  who  had 
offered  me  with  the  most  cordial  frankness  every  little 
service  that  was  in  his  power ;  I  was  desirous  of  becom- 
ing  acquainted  with  the  island,  which  I  was  probably 
destined  to  inhabit  for  a  lon^  space  of  time ;  and  after 
breakfast  we  Set  but  to  visit  it  together. 

Cabrera  is  nothing  but  a  calcareous  rock,  about  a 
league  long,  the  very  irregular  coasu  of  which  form  two 
little  bays,  one  situated  on  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
south.  At  the  entrance  of  the  former  was  an  old 
dilapidated  castle,  whose  roof  had  long  been  destroyed ; 
yet  some  French  officera,  who  had  passed  some  months 
at  Cabrera,  bad  made  some  of  the  rooms  fit  to  be  in- 
habited ;  and  at  the  period  of  my  arrival  a  Spsnish 
priest,  who  was  sentby  his  government  to  take  care  of 
our  souls  (of  which  they  seemed  infinitely  more  anxious 
than  about  our  bodies),  had  fixed  himself  in  it,  and  said 
mass  every  Sunday. 

The  whole  island  is  covered  with  rocks  and  hiilodcs, 
and  some  of  those  in  the  centre  rise  even  into  consider- 
able hills.  It  Biay  be  well  imagined  that  the  vegetation 
is  not  very  rich :  it  is  like  that  of  all  the  petty  isles  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  mastick  tree,  the  carob  tree, 
the  myrtle  and  the  honeysuckle,  occupy  the  clefts  in  the 
rocks ;  und  these,  along  with  the  pine  trees,  which  grow 
wherever  there  is  suflldent  depth  of  soil,  ara  almost  the 
only  vegetable  substances  that  shade  the  earth  in  this 
sterile  island.  Thero  was  a  pretty  handsome  pine  wood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  but  it  was  dsily  disap- 
pearing, on  account  of  the  demand  for  wood  to  build 
huts  with. 

In  other  circumstances  I  should  have  been  delighted 
in  visiting  several  caves  that  Ricaud  had  pointed  out  to 
me ;  one  of  them  contained  stalactites  of  e  most  singu- 
lar form  ;  another,  called  the  h9ney9uckle  cave,  is  in  a 
most  pictoresque  situation.  But  we  could  not  W2lk  a 
step  without  meeting  with  some  of  the  prisonen,  and 
what  I  saw  of  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  about  to 
become  my  own,  inspired  me  with  thougbu  directed  to 
very  difierent  subjects  than  the  views  oT  Cabrera;  I  al- 
ready began  to  cease  replying  to  Rieaod's  conversation, 
and  scarcely  listened  to  his  aocounU ;  I  walked  beside 
him  absorbed  in  thought,  reflecting  on  the  fate  of  the  six 
thousand  Robinson  Crosoes  before  my  eyes,  thrown 
upon  a  desert  island,  without  arms  or  tools  of  any  kind, 
snd  having  nothbg  to  look  to  but  their  inventive  in- 
dustry, snd  the  native  energy  of  Frenchmen.  I  was 
informed  that  the  whole  colony  had  but  one  hatchet,  and 
one  saw  made  out  of  an  old  iron  hoop.  The  hatchet 
belonged  to  a  sailor,  and  the  saw  to  a  corporal  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  They  hired  them  out  at  the  rate  of  three 
halfpence  a  day,  and  a  deposit,  to  those  who  had  occa- 
sion for  them ;  and  it  was  by  their  aid  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  buU  in^  the  islsnd  had  been  constructed. 
These  hots  were  placed  in  the  middle  ef  the  island,  in 
front  of  the  little  port,  and  those  of  the  soldiera  of  the 
same  corps  were  grouped  together.  In  size  and  shspe  ■ 
they  sll  seemed  to  me  to  be  greatly  superior  to  Ricaud's 
dwelling.  In  front  of  some  of  them  were  Ihtle  gardens 
enclosed  with  fences  of  pine  branches,  and  containing 
flowera  and  culinary  vegetables.  In  general,  however,  I 
thought  that  they  might  have  been  made  a  great  deal 
better ;  I  said  so  to  Ricaud  at  once,  and  told  him  that  I 
would  begin  to  show  him  some  proofe  next  day. 

In  feet,  I  hired  the  hatchet  and  saw,  and,  assisted  by 
some  of  my  fellow  prisoners,  I  set  about  constructing  a 
hut,  which  occupied  me  eight  entire  days ;  but  it  quite 
astonished  them  when  completed ;  one  could  stand  up 
in  it,  and  the  walls  were  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
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^ere  con»lructed  of  a  double  row  of  branches,  firmly  en- 
twined together,  with  all  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
grass  and  a  cla>ey  sort  of  earth,  which  I  had  found  out  in 
a  cave  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island ;  in  making  the 
roof  I  employed  rushbs,  so  well  arranged  and  so  firmly 
bound  together  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could  penetrate 
within  the  hut  By  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  I 
had  found  on  the  shore  a  plank,  about  three  feet  long 
and  two  broad,  quite  uninjured,  and  I  resoWed  to  put  up 
a  shelf  in  our  hut  to  hold  our  provisions.  On  the  south 
aide  I  made  a  hole  about  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light  and  air,  and,  when  required,  it 
eould  be  stopped  up  with  a  handful  of  grass. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  repeatedly  all  over  the  island  in 
search  of  the  objects  I  was  in  need  of ;  but  in  convey- 
iog  them  home  I  found  assistance  I  had  never  thought 
«C  An  ass  had  been  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
«fs  to  convey  the  provisions  of  those  who  were  encamped 
larthest  from  the  shore.  Martin,  as  we  called  him, 
mrandered  and  browsed  peaceably  over  the  island,  and 
«va8  always  ready  to  lend  ^  back  to  burdens,  sometimes 
to  a  club.  However,  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
patience  and  valuable  services;  and  among  the  six  thou- 
sand owuerri  of  this  cdmmon  property,  few  would  have 
dared  to  ill  use  him  without  exciting  the  anger  of  their 
companions ;  he  was  of  important  use  to  mo,  and  greatly 
shortened  my  labour. 

On  the  day  that  I  began  my  hut,  some  of  the  prison- 
ers had  informed  me  that,  as  I  was  a  non-commissioned 
ofiStter,  I  became,  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  they  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  objects  of  the  institution.  When  the  French 
piiHoners  were  first  sent  to  Cabrera,  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  olBcers,  who  preserved  all  their  authority, 
a  rery  necessary  thing  among  men  embittered  by  mis- 
fonuue,  exasperated  by  ill  us«<ge,  quarrelsome,  and  al. 
ways  ou  the  point  of  fighting  among  themselves.  But 
they  alwayn  preserved  the  same  deference  to  their  offi- 
cera,  submitted  to  their  decisions,  and  ofiered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  puniahments  inflicted  on  them.  The  officers 
and  non-cnmmi>«8ioned  officers  were  soon  sent  to  E|)gland. 
The  prisoners  were  left  without  control,  but  were  pre- 
y  Hi  led  on  by  some  of  their  numl>cr,  who  saw  the  ex- 
cesses that  were  daily  committed,  to  choose  among 
themst'lves  a  council  to  judge  of  their  disputes',  punish 
diiiorders,  and  provide  for  every  thing  connected  with  the 
goud  order  and  harmony  of  the  colony.  The  sentences 
pronounced  by  this  sort  of  court  were  without  appeal, 
were  almost  always  very  severe,  and  were  put  in  execu- 
tion as  soon  as  delivered. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  I  was  called  upon  to  take 
my  place  in  it ;  the  sittings  were  held  in  the  open  air, 
near  the  Palais  Royal.  We  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  sat  on  stones  arranged  in  a  circle;  an  immense 
crowd  waited  round  us  to  hear  our  decisions,  and  to  put 
our  sentence  into  execution  if  necessary.  We  had  to 
try  a  soldier,  who  was  accused  of  stealing  a  piece  of 
bread  from  his  companion;  this  was  the  greatest  and 
most  unpardonable  crime  that  could  be  committed  at 
Cabrera ;  even  betraying  any  one  attempting  to  escape, 
though  it  excited  more  horror,  did  not  usually  receive  a 
punishment  so  cruel ;  nothing  could  save  a  bread-stealer, 
who,  Ibe  moment  be  was  condemned,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  surrounding  crowd.  We  heard  the  ac- 
cusers  and  the  accused,  the  witnesses,  and  his  counsel,  for 
he  bad  one,  who,  according  to  custom,  endeavoured  to 
prove  him  as  pure  as  snow.  Evidence  of  the  crime  was 
given,  and  the  council  were  preparing  to  give  their  votes, 
the  mode  we  ado)>ted  in  all  our  meetings.  They  seemed  to 
me  nowise  dispi^ed  to  indulgence,  while  I  thought  it  very 
cruel  to  cut  off  an  unfortunate  being  for  stealing  a  piece 
of  bread  not  weighing  two  or  three  ounces.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  reflected  that  every  thing  is  relative,  and  that 
this  theft,  so  trifling  every  where  else,  might,  in  our 
position,  expose  the  loser  to  die  of  hunger,  and  therefore 
deserved  an  exemplary  punishment ;  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  vote  ugainst  the  culprit  I  spoke  in.  favour  of 
the  accused,  who  was  very  young ;  I  mentioned  his  good 
qualities,  which  his  advocate  had  talked  of  loud  and  long, 
And  [  concluded  by  asking,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  the 
council  would  incline  towards  mercy,  at  this  the  first 
Ijaae  that  I  took  part  in  their  proceedings.  I  was  ao  for- 
tunate as  to  succeed  ;  the  criminal  was  only  condcoined 
40  be  exposed  twenty-four  hours  on  the  pillory.  The 
reader,  perhaps,  remembers  that  one  of  the  first  objects 
Ibat  atrock  mj  ttention  on  approaching  the  island,  was 


a  man  tied  to  a  pine  tree ;  thb  was  what  they  called  the 
pillory,  the  punishment  they  allotted  to  all  cringes  that 
were  not  capital.  The  criminal  was  tied  up  on  tliis  tree 
completely  naked,  left  without  food,  and  ex|>oaed  to  the 
sun  and  weather  for  the  term  of  his  sentence,  which 
was  never  less  than  four  hours,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
four. 

When  I  saw  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners 
on  my  arrival,  I  was  astonished  that  more  frequent  at- 
tempts to  escape  were  not  made.  But  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  success 
was  the  sole  cause,  and  that  they  had  not  given  up  the 
idea  of  leaving  this  wretched  spot,  till  they  had  seen  a 
series  of  bold  and  well^ombined  attempts  fiil  one  after 
another.  This  did  not  prevent  me  resolving  to  look  out 
myself  for  every  opportunity  of  escape,  us  I  was  firmly 
persuaded,  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  my 
eHbrts,  my  lot  couki  not  be  much  worse.  I  determined 
to  make  my  escape  the  constant  object  of  my  thoughts, 
and  of  all  my  actions,  and  to  live,  in  short,  only  for  the 
attainment  ol  this  object.  I  soon  ascertained  that  I  must 
give  up  the  idea  of  attempting  it  by  myself.  I  thought 
that  too  man>  individuals  in  the  secret  would  be  danger- 
ous, and  that  it  would  be  quite  enough  if  I  opened  my 
mind  to  three  or  four  of  my  companions.  I  had  cast 
my  eyes  on  Ricaud,  but  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  more 
of  him  before  I  opened  my  mind.  On  the  day  that  the 
council  met,  I  particularly  remarked  two  young  men 
who  were  members  of  it,  Darlier  of  Ollioules,  and  Cho- 
bar  of  Marseilles.  On  the  following  days,  I  tried  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  them ;  I  thought  from  the  very 
first  glance,  and  was  soon  firmly  convinced,  that  they 
were  the  very  men  I  required.  They  were  both  sailors, 
and  were  likely  to  be  enlerprising,  firm,  and  decided, 
like  all  their  class,  and  indeed  no  one  could  doubt  of  this 
when  he  saw  their  open  bold  look,  which  at  once  an- 
nounced joviality  and  hardihood.  Their  shnilarity  of 
qualities,  and  the  same  turn  of  mind,  which  led  them  to 
make  sport  of  every  occurrence,  had  long  made  them 
acquainted,  and  they  were  seldom  seen  apart. 

As  soon  as  my  hut  was  finished,  I  invited  them  to 
breakfast,  along  with  Ricaud.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
what  sort  of  delicacy  and  display  our  repast  presented  ; 
but  it  was  not  less  gay  on  that  account.  It  was  after 
drinking  ofi*  the  small  st.ire  of  rum  which  I  .had  kept 
for  this  solemn  occasion,  that  I  mentioned  to  my  guests 
the  ideas  Uiat  had  occurred  to  me.  They  were  pretty 
coldly  received  at  first,  even  by  Darlier  and  Cbohar,  who 
had  several  times  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape. 
They  related  to  me  a  host  of  plans  of  this  kind,  which 
bad  been  formed  by  them  or  their  fellow-prisoners,  but 
which  had  all  failed  at  the  moment  of  execution. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  that  an  English  brig,  carrying 
twenty  carronades,  and  two  Spanish  gun-boats,  lay  off 
the  port.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before,  as  Chobar  in- 
formed me,  that  some  French  officers,  who  were  then 
prisoners  at  Cabrera,  formed  the  plan  of  boarding  the 
brig,  and  bad  swam  to  it  one  night  during  a  storm ;  but 
the  first  who  reached  it  were  naked,  unarmed,  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  no  sooner  reached  the  deck  than 
they  were  cut  down  by  the  English,  whom  they  expected 
to  surprise.  Several  attempts  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  made  on  the  gun-boats,  but  they  were  equally  un- 
successful. Since  then,  the  strictest  discipline  was  pre- 
served on  board  these  vessels;  and  at  all  hours,  by  night, 
as  well  as  ^by  day,  boats  were  moving  about  the  port,  and 
sailing  round  the  island. 

All  these  accounts  did  not  lessen  my  desire  of  escap- 
ing, nor  make  any  change  in  my  resolutions;  I  made 
my  companions  see  that  it  did  rrat  follow  that  a  thing 
was  impossible  liecause  it  was  extremely  difficult;  that 
at  any  rate  I  had  no  idea  of  laying  down  a  precise  plan 
of  escape,  but  that  we  ought  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
every  opportunity  that  might  present  itself,  try  to  make 
opportunities,  and  lay  hold  of  them  without  bei4tation. 
I  spoke  long,  and  I  believe  spoke  well,  for  I  brought  them 
round  to  my  opinion. 

It  was  settled  at  once  that  we  should  all  four  live  in 
the  hut  I  had  just  constructed ;  that  each  of  us  was  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  means  he  luought  likely  to  for- 
ward the  object  of  our  desires:  that  we  should  daily 
communicate  our  ideas  to  each  other,  till  we  had  found 
something  satts&ctory ;  that  night  and  day  one  of  our 
number  should  be  constantly  walking  on  the  shore,  to 
see  if  chanee  should  throw  something  favourable  in  our 
way^^^nd  that  he  ahouki  be  relieved  every  firar  hours. 


We  also  agreed  that  I  was  to  seek  acquainliuce  i 

diately  with  the  Spanish  priest,  Daniian  Esteliridi,  the 
chaplain  to  the  prisoners,  and  to  emleavuur  to  becoiBt 
intimate  with  bim^  We  had  nothing  to  hope  fmm  him, 
but  I  thought  this  precaution  could  do  us  nu  harm,  and 
might  give  rise  to  some  circumstance  favourable  to  our 
cause. 

The  execution  of  our  plan  was  begun  iogtaDtlT. 
Chobar,  Darlier  and  Ricaud  brought  the  few  tbiugi 
they  had  to  my  hut,  and  the  latter  began  his  round, 
which  we  had  agreed  upon  to  carry  on  wiihoat  im 
minute's  intermisiaon.  As  for  me,  I  went  next  da)  U) 
hear  Senor  Estebrich  at  mass.  He  coukl  eaeil;  ueike 
me  amidst  the  solitude  that  reigned  in  the  dilai>iditd 
hall,  which  he  had  transformed  inte  a  cburrb*  1  cooU 
not  help  thinking  that  either  this  man  most  be  foli  of  u 
ardent  zeal  for  religion,  or  in  consequence  d  irregulir 
conduct  has  been  exiled  hither  by  bis  superiorB ;  but  tbii 
(thought  I)  I  shall  soon  learn. 

When  mass  was  over,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  con- 
versed with  bim  as  be  withdrew,  till  he  came  to  the  spot 
he  had  fixed  on  for  his  residence.  H^  congratulated  oe 
on  the  manner  in  which  I  already  began  to  speak  Spto* 
ish,  asked  me  how  I  had  been  made  prisoi;er,  and  de- 
tained me  till  he  was  about  to  sit  down  to  table,  wbfli 
he  signified  to  me  that  my  presence  was  incoDweoieot, 
but  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him  sometime  and  to 
think  of  my  spiritual  safety.  I  left  bim,  deieriDind  to 
visit  bim  again,  but  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  bad 
seen.  Senor  Estebrich  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  troe 
Spanish  monk,  choke-full  of  fanaticism,  gluttony,  and  tbe 
most  shameful  ignorance. 

A  month  elapsed  without  making  any  change  ia  oor 
situation  ;  nothing  had  occurred  we  had  imagiaed  pcK- 
ticable  to  get  away.  Our  supply  of  provisions,  wbich 
should  have  been  brought  us  every  four  days,  sooKiiiMi 
did  not  come  for  twenty-four  hours  after;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  without  BOBtenaocp, 
and  made  fasts  not  prescribed  by  Senor  Estebricb,  sod 
which  were  sometimes  of  three  days*  durotioD,  tor  n^t- 
ral  of  them  eat  up  their  rations  during  the  Brst  tseodaji 
They  then  lived  on  roots  and  wild  plants,  and  were  eoD* 
veyed  in  great  numbers  from  their  huts  to  the  cenetcrj. 
Some  of  the  resources  they  had  found,  on  tbcir  arrinl 
in  the  island,  were  now  almost  entirely  ezbausted.  At 
the  time  I  came  several  of  them  were  accustooifd  lo 
swim  in  the  morning  to  some  of  the  small  isks  that  an 
off  Cabrera,  and  examined  them  ao  carefully  thai  tbe; 
returned  back  in  the  evening  with  a  small  cargo  of  oys- 
ters and  crabs,  which  they  took  to  the  basar  for  ok. 
Others  went  in  the  same  way  to  a  small  isle  that  bad 
formerly  merited  the  name  of  Rabbit  Island.  If  ibey 
found  any  traces  of  rabbits,  that  had  survived  tbs  geiM* 
ral  destruction  made  of  them  by  the  original  nati^-es  of 
Cabrera,  they  watched  beside  the  burrow  ;  and  if  ibey 
were  obliged  to  watch  three  days,  as  their  prey  iBWt 
either  oome*in  or  go  out,  they  bad  the  patience  to  wait 
and  seize  upon  their  victim.  At  thia  period  a  rabbit  aai 
an  object  of  high  importance,  particularly  when  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  have  forgotten  us.  Eatables  of  all 
kinds  then  rose  to  a  shocking  price,  whilst  every  tbiof 
not  eatable  was  considered  of  no  value.  I  reneobef 
seeing  a  very  fine  gold  watch  sold  for  half  a  pound  of 
bread.  There  was  no  credit  given  in  those  times,  and 
it  was  assuredly  not  amid  such  scenes  that  a  debt  of  fif- 
teen hundred  francs  had  been  contracted  for  a  quantity. 
of  pieces  of  bread  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  the  voocbfn 
for  which  I  myself  sew  presented  to  the  council  of  ad^ 
ministration  of  a  particular  corps,  which  paid  them  tfill>* 
out  hesitation. 

My  companions  and  myself  took  care  lo  have  alwaja 
more  than  oue  day's  proviMons  in  advance,  aud  tbiaaur- 
plus  we  endeavoured  to  increase  by  every  means  in  oo' 
power,  so  that  we  might  have  a  supply  in  case  we  J»er« 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape ;  and  this  hope  made  our  pri- 
vations leas  painful. 

Meanwhile,  every  one  was  busy  at  Cabrera;  we  bad 
tailors,  shoemakers,  public  criers,  artisans  in  hain  booei, 
and  toruiise-shell,  and  so%e  w(o  cut  out  with  vheK 
knives  little  figures  of  animals^  in  wood ;  and  about  two 
hundred  men,  the  wreck  of  a  dragoon  regiin«»t»  raised 
in  Auvergne,  were  quartered  in.  a  cava,  and  node  ifoorw 
of  box-wood.  The  bitter  had  oniy  one  pantaloon  «^ 
one  aniform  among  the  whole  corps,  and  these  "**y* 
•eemed  ready  $o  leave  them  veiy  ^i«^y«  "^iTIi  to 
livered  aucoeiaively  to  one  of  th^  ntunber  appotDW* » 
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receive  their  proviitiona.  All  ibe  ariicles  1  have  enu  memted 
were  eold  ai  low  prices,  to  the  crews  of  the  brig  sdJ 
f  un<boai8,  and  to  some  Spaniards,  whom  our  singular 
HM>de  ol  lil'e,  or  the  hope  of  making  a  good  speculation, 
aitracled  to  our  settlement. 

But  the  most  abundant  articles  with  us  were  profes- 
sors of  all  kinds.  One  half  of  the  prisoners  gave  lee- 
eons  to  the  other  halC  Nothing  was  seen  on  all  sides 
but  teachers  of  music,  mathematics,  languages,  draw- 
ings, fencing  above  all,  dancing  and  single-stick.  In 
Boe  weather,  all  these  professors  gave  their  lessons  at 
the  Palais  Itoyal,  quite  dose  to  each  other.  Jt  was  quite 
common  to  see  a  poor  devil  half  naked,  and  who  had 
often  not  partaken  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours  before, 
aingtng  a  very  gay  air  of  a  country  dance,  and  inter- 
rupting it  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  Maying, 
with  indnite  seriousness  of  demeanour,  to  bis  pupil 
dreseed  in  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  druweni :  ^  That  *» 
right,  keep  time  wiih  your  paitner,  wheel  round/hold 
jouraelves  gracefully.*'  A  little  fiirtber  on,  a  teacher  of 
Miiicle-stick  was  showing  off  his  acquirements,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  eiuulation  of  his  pupil  by  such 
pbraees  as — *«  That  will  do ;  I  am  satisfied  with  you,  if 
yoQ  go  on  with  the  same  success,  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
juQ  may  show  yourself  in  company.*'  A  scrap  of  paper, 
about  as  large  as  one^s  hi|^,  was  placed  as  a  sign,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  all  our  professors  had  no  better. 

I  was  aI:M>  desirous  of  doing  something ;  but  I  had 
no  notion  of  either  giving  or  receiving  lessons.  After 
rellecting  a  great  deal,  I  thought  that  on  account  of  the 
want  of  occupation  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  placed,  a  theatre  must  be  eminently  successful,  and 
I  was  astonished  that  no  one  had  thought  of  it  before. 
Indeed,  some  scenes  had  been  performed,  but  it  was  in 
the  open  air,  and  had  not  been  thought  of  as  an  object 
of  speculation.  My  ideas  were  quite  grand  compared 
to  such  things.  I  reeoUed  on  being,  at  one  and  the 
aame  time,  if  necessary,  author,  ac»or,  director,  and  ma- 
ehioist,  and  to  make  my  companions  partners  in  my 
iabonrs  and  the  froi»s  of  it,  which  were  to  be  employed 
in  accomplishing  our  favourite  oliject 

I  could  not  think  of  nsUblisbing  my  theatre  in  the 
old  castle,  which  was  shut  every  evening,  and  where,  in 
fai*t,  it  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  the  hypocritical 
Estehrich  ;  I  thought  of  a  vast  cistern  that  was  falling 
to  pieces,  with  the  pipes  long  ago  broken  off,  and  part  of 
the  roof  fallen  in.  I  was  lowered  into  it  by  means  of  a 
eord  I  h«d  bought  on  purpose,  and  I  found  about  a  foot 
of  water,  or  rather  mod,  at  the  bottom.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  clear  it  away,  and  ibis  was  the  most 
tioublesome  part  of  the  whole  business.  I  wished  at 
fira  to  make  a  pump,  but  I  soon  gave  up  the  idea.  I 
had  still  sixty  francs,  and  prevailed  on  8eAor  Estebrich 
to  get  me  four  leather  buckets  fiom  Pahna ;  I  made  a 
ladder,  hired  four  prisoners  at  two  sous  each  per  day, 
and  got  the  cistern  dry  on  the  third  day  of  our  labour. 
To  season  it,  I  made  a  huge  fire  of  pine  wood,  got  sand 
and  stones  conveyed  to  it  during  a  whole  day,  and  made 
an  elevation  that  extended  about  a  third  of  the  cistern, 
intended  for  the  stage ;  I  procured  some  ochre  and  red 
lead ;  I  daubed  the  walls  yellow,  with  a  red  border ; 
bung  all  round  garlands  of  leaves,  which  I  also  made 
use  of  as  a  screen  between  the  stage  and  the  spectators, 
and  I  finished  my  labours  by  writing,  not  indeed  on  the 
euruin,  for  I  had  none,  but  on  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
CoMtigat  ridendo  m^ret, 

I  had  long  before  this  fixed  opon  the  play  with  which 
jny  troop  was  to  commence  their  operation.  It  was  the 
P/UhcUte  of  Laharpe.  I  had  formerly  played  the  cha- 
racter, and  still  remembered  it,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a  variety  of  plays.  I  wrote  them  out  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  when  I  forgot  the  lines,  I  filled  up  the  vicancy  in 
prose.  Dsriier  engsged  to  play  the  character  of  Ulysses. 
Cbobar  that  of  Pyrrhus,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  line,  with 
a  stentorian  voice,  and  no  small  portion  of  aense,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  Hercules.  At  length,  a  public 
crier  went  through  the  camp,  and  gave  notice  that  the 
aame  evening  Philoctite  would  be  performed,  with  the 
aftor  piece  of  Marion  et  FrotUitu  I  bad  transcribed 
this  little  piece  preny  corvectly,  and  performed  it  along 
with  Chobar. 

About  three  hundred  persons  could  find  room  in  my 
eistern.  and,  as  I  had  put  the  places  at  two  sous,  it  was 
eompletHy  rrowded  ;  the  company  descended  into  it  by 
the  ladder  I  had  made;  and  a  confidential  man  was 
plaoed  on  tba  firat  tttp  to  recaivt  tba  mon^,  which  he 


put  into  a  little  cloth  bag  that  was  tied  round  his  neck. 
The  theatre  was  lighted  up  by  torches  of  pine  wood, 
borne  at  different  distances  by  the  attendanis  of  the 
theatre,  and  they  lighted  fresh  ones  in  proportion  as  the 
others  were  consumed.  All  the  allusions  to  our  situation 
in  the  tragedy  wore  noticed,  with  a  tact  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  taste  ot  a  more  brilliant  assembly. 
At  the  debut  :^ 

**  Nous  voici  dans  Lemnoe,  dans  cette  tie  sauvage, 
Dont  jamais  nul  mortal  n*aborda  le  rivage," 

we  were  covered  with  shouU  of  applause ;  and  I  thought 
they  would  bring  down  the  roof  of  the  dstem  when  I 
pronounced  this  line— 

**  Us  m*ont  fait  tous  ces  maux ;  que  les  dieux  le  leur 
rendcnt." 

I  was  obliged  to  repeat  it,  and  to  stop  for  some  time,  to 
allow  the  agiution  of  the  audience  to  be  calmed. 

Such  a  successful  beginning  was  well  calculated  to 
encourage  us;  I  laboured  incessantly,  and  wrote  out 
several  plays  that  I  recollected,  and  we  performed  them 
all  in  their  turn.  Our  funds  increased  amaxingly,  as 
well  as  our  general  comforts.  We  left  half  of  our  profits 
to  the  general  fund,  and  divided  the  rest  Ricaud  had 
already  procure^  himself  decent  clothing.  I  had  already 
bought  a  curtain  for  my  theatre ;  I  had  obtained  ropes, 
nails,  a  hammer,  and  even  a  hatchet,  for  whiph  a  Span- 
iard had  made  me  pay  a  most  exorbitant  price ;  all  these 
objects  were  intended  to  aid  us  in  our  theatrical  arrange- 
ments, but  they  could  also  be  of  use  in  our  grand  pro- 
ject, which  we  bad  not  lost  sight  of;  every  evening  w^ 
carefully  locked  them  up  in  our  hut.  I  was  very  de- 
sirous also  of  obtaining  some  arms,  a  sabre  at  least,  for 
each  of  us ;  tut  I  tried  in  vain,  and  did  not  press  this 
matter  much,  for  fear  of  becoming  suspected ;'  so  that 
our  tragic  heroes  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  wooden 
sabres. 

The  whole  colony  felt  an  interest  in  our  dramatic 
success:  for,  after  the  second  performance,  I  always 
allowed  twenty  of  those  who  had  not  the  means  of  pay- 
ing to  receive  a  free  admission  ;  but  during  the  month 
of  September  a  calamity  befell  the  island,  which  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-prisoners,  and  sus- 
{tended,  for  several  daya,  work  of  every  kibd,  lessons, 
and  amusements.  The  provisions  did  not  arrive  on  the 
day  they  were  expected  ;  but  thia  misfortune  haJ  occur- 
red so  frequently  that  it  did  not  create  much  surprise ; 
the  next  day,  at  the  usual  hour,  tho  starving  prisoners 
covered  the  heights  and  the  shore,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  the  long^wished  for  vessel.  Their  anxiety 
continued  increasing,  the  day  passed  over,  and  night 
came  on,  while  their  hopes  became  fainter  and  fainter. 
There  was  nothing  heard  but  one  universal  cry  of  hor- 
ror and  indignation  against  tlia  Spaniards,  who  had  re- 
solved, said  the  multitude,  to  leave  us  to  die  of  hunger. 
Oh  the  first  day  of  the  scarcity,  the  small  store  of  pro- 
visions in  the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers  had  been  con- 
sumed. On  the  second  night,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  died  of  madness  or  inanition.  The  third 
day  came,  and  the  prisooei s  crawled  again  to  the  shore ; 
our  looks  were  anxiously  directed  to  Uie  sea ;  but  at 
twelve  o'clock  nothing  had  yet  been  aeen. 

The  council  had  assembled,  and  resolved  that  a  depu- 
tation should  be  sent  to  Estebrich,  that  be  might  com- 
municate our  distress  to  the  English  brig  and  the  gun- 
boata,  and  that  he  might  find  out  some  means  of  reliev- 
ing us.  I  went  to  him,  along  with  Ricaud,  and  found 
him  at  dinner,  with  a  dish  of  meat,  and  half  a  stufftd 
goose  that  looked  veiy  inviting.  He  heard  us  without 
masticating  a  bit  the  less,  and  concluded  by  offering  us 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  promising  that  he  would  go  in  a 
moment  and  see  what  could  be  done.  We  carried  this 
intelligence  to  our  companions,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  we 
saw  Estebrich,  with  his  surplice  on,  bis  square  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  crucifix  in  bis  band,  leaving  the  fort,  and 
advancing  towards  us  chaunting  the  litany  to  all  the 
saints.  He  came  to  persuade  us  to  make  a  procession 
with  him,  to  supplicate  Heaven  to  have  pity  on  our  dis- 
tress, and  to  send  us  the  brig  with  the  provisions.  Some 
prisoners  yielded  to  his  request,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  him  some  little  temporal  aid;  aiid  he 
was  speedily  at  the  head  of  thirty  individuals,  who  col- 
lected the  little  strength  they  had  remaining,  and  began 
to  repeat  the  to  pro  nobU. 

Mctnwhik  th«  conncil  ■Mcaiblad  a  atooad  tin^i  tha 


most  violent  proposals  were  first  advanced  ;  and  we  our- 
selves really  began  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  condemned  us  to  die  of  hunger ;  and  we  saw 
no  means  of  escaping  the  aentence,  nor  even  of  prolong- 
ing our  livea  two  hours  longer.  An  Italian  non-com- 
missioned ofiker  made  a  proposal  that  was  unanimously 
rejected  with  horror.  Another  ntember  opposed  and 
even  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  idea  of  the  late  that  we 
thought  reserved  for  us.  He  was  persuaded,  he  suid, 
that  the  provisions  had  been  delayed  by  some  unexpect- 
ed accident,  ttiat  we  should  assuredly  receive  them  next 
day,  and  he  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  only  resource 
that  remained  to  support  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  prisoners  till  then,  by  killing  our  poor  ass.  Some 
may  doubt  the  fact,  but  even  in  our  cruel  position  Mar- 
tin bad  some  advocates ;  his  services  (it  wm  said)  were 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  greater  part  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  and,  besides,  the  share  that  would  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  individual  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  enable 
him  to  wait  till  next  day.  It  could  not  possibly  do  an. 
Notwithsunding  the  soundness  of  these  arguments,  they 
were  scarcely  listened  to,  and  Martin  was  almost  unani- 
mously condemned  to  die. 

The  procession  was  now  over,  and  bad  brought  no 
relieC  Two  men  were  sent  off  to  seek  for  the  victim 
that  was  to  bo  sacrificed  to  our  common  preservation. 
Martin  was  found  browsing  quietly,  at  a  short  distance, 
and  was  led  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  approaching  fate,  and  probably  thinking  of 
perlbiming  his  ordinary  aervice.  Ten  minutes  after  he 
was  condemned,  he  was  dead,  flayed,  cut  up,  and  pieces 
of  his  flesh  were  roasting  over  the  coals,  or  were  em- 
ployed in  making  soup  for  those  who  had  somewhat 
more  patience.  Two  ounces  were  distributed  to  every 
three  men,  including  the  bones  and  intestines. 

A  misfortune  never  comes  alone.  Storms  are  frequent 
at  Cabrera;  on  the  night  after  this  disaatrous  day,  a 
more  violent  one  burst  upon  us  than  we  had  bithcTto 
experienced.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  wind,  the  rain 
and  the  hail  were  so  violent,  that  aeveral  huts  were  de- 
stroyed. Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  our  roof,  it 
was  |)ierced  through  in  several  placea ;  torrents  descend- 
ed from  the  heights  where  the  cemetery  was  placed,  hol- 
lowed out  profound  ravines  in  their  course,  and  carried 
off,  in  one  mass  of  confusion,  quantities  of  earth,  ahrulis, 
pieces  of  dead  bodies,  and  dead  bodies  entire,  which 
they  rolled  into  the  very  midst  of  our  camp.  At  sun- 
rise it  was  found  that  about  tliree  hundred  of  our  fellow- 
prisoners  had  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  or  had  been 
drowned  in  their  huts,  and  the  collections  of  water  that 
had  been  formed  round  them. 

As  on  the  preceding  days,  we  were  almost  all  on  the 
shore  by  daybreak.  This  time  we  at  last  discovered  a 
sail,  and  soon  recognised  it  to  be  the  brig ;  it  came  to 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  lauded  us  provisions  for  eight  days. 

The  important  cause  of  the  famine  we  had  been  ex- 
posed to,  was  nothing  less  than  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  about  the  provision  accounts,  between  two  con- 
tractors, one  of  whom  wished  to  have  the  other's  place. 
Military  authority  was  invoked,  and  the  Engliab  general 
who  commanded  at  Palma  was  very  scrupulous  in  the 
performance  of  bis  duties,  and  had  determineii  that  the 
dispute  should  be  settled  before  any  more  provisions  were 
sent,  quite  indifferent  to  the  ribk  which  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  in,  of  being  starved  to  death  in  the 
interval. 

This  interruption  in  the  supplies  of  the  colony  was 
the  last  it  was  exposed  to  during  my  stay.  We  soon 
recovered  from  our  privations,  began  again  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  and  recommenced  our  dramatic  per- 
formances. There  were  amongst  us  about  twenty  wo- 
men, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  who  had  followed 
their  husbands  or  lovers  after  they  were  made  prisoners, 
and  who  were  almost  all  sutlers.  Some  of  these  modern 
heroines  were  young  and  handsome.  With  some  trouble 
I  engaged  two  of  them  to  join  our  troop,  and  our  per- 
formances attracted  such  crowded  audiences  that  we 
were  constantly  force  J  to  refuse  entrance  to  many,  and 
to  remove  the  ladder  when  the  theatre  was  full. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  more  than  eight  months  oo 
the  island,  and  we  had  not  the  smallest  hope  of  escape ; 
I  began  to.  feel  discouraged,  though  we  atill  persevered 
in  our  vigilant  watching  by  night  and  day,  as  hereto* 
fou.  Each  of  us  had  several  timea  presented  plans  of 
escape,  more  or  less  hasardt>u8,  but  we  had  bean  obliged 
to  give  tben  iu»  at  impracticable. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

1810^1811.    Escape— Receives  a  decoration,  and  is  made  a  ser* 
geant— Return  to  Prance. 

I  was  one  evening  performing  the  VUnpateur  of 
Deatouches ;  Cbobar  was  on  guard,  and  did  not  come  to 
the  theatre ;  I  was  at  the  last  scene,  and  looked  down 
towards  the  prompter  to  ask  his  aid,  when  I  saw  his 
place  occupied  by  Chobar :  «  News,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per, and  in  a  very  tremulous  voice,  but  his  face  glowing 
with  joy  and  impatience.  I  do  not  know  how  I  had  the 
strength  to  recite  on  the  stage  the  little  that  remained 
for  me  to  say ;  I  ran  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  has- 
tened out  with  DarKer  and  Ricaud,  and  joined  Chobar, 
who  was  impatiently  waiting  for  our  arrival.  He  in- 
formed us  that  about  nine  o'clock  a  boat,  with  three 
men,  had  made  several  tacks  between  Rabbit  Island  and 
Cabrera,  that  it  had  at  length  come  to  our  coast,  and  had 
been  drawn  ashore.  Chobar  had  concealed  himself  be- 
hind a  rock,  had  seen  the  three  men  light  a  fire,  take 
their  repast,  and  lie  down  under  the  side  iA  their  boat, 
where  they  would  pass  the  night,  and  prbbably  start 
again  at  break  of  day. 

Our  resolution  was  soon  taken ;  we  agreed  upon  a 
plan  instantly,  and  it  was  put  in  execution  in  every  par- 
ticular, with  as  much  exactness  and  good  fortune  as  if 
the  circumstances  had  been  prepared  for  us.  80  soon 
as  noise  had  ceased  in  the  camp,  we  set  out,  loaded  with 
provisions  for  more  than  four  days,  a  keg  of  water,  and 
ropes  of  various  sizes.  We  were  obliged  to  go  round  a 
long  way  to  avoid  passing  near  the  camp,  and  before  we 
reached  the  spot  to  which  Chobar  conducted  us,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed,  which  seemed  to  us  intole- 
rably long ;  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southwest, 
and  if  we  had  had  oar  choice  of  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compass,  we  could  not-  have  pointed  out  one  (hat 
was  more  favourable  to  our  designs.  The  night  was 
cold  and  dark.  When  we  approached,  we  distinguished, 
through  the  darkness,  the  black  form  of  the  boat  be- 
tween us  and  the  glimmering  light  of  the  horizon  ;  we 
slackened  our  pace,  and  scarcely  breathed,  or  toadied 
the  sand  that  creaked  under  our  feet.  We  moved  to 
leeward  of  the  boat,  perceived  the  three  sailors  asleep 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks :  as  every  thing  had  been 
settled  beforehand,  we  had  only  to  point  out,  by  a  rao« 
tion,  which  of  the  men  each  of  us  was  to  take  charge 
of;  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  gagged  with  handker- 
chiefs, bound  together,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
which  we  had  set  afloat,  and  with  which  we  went  te  Rabbit 
Island.  We  landed  there,  and  explained  to  our  pritioners 
that  we  were  determined  on  escaping,  and  that  we  should 
be  forced,  for  our  own  safety,  to  leave  them  in  the  position 
we  had  put  them  in,  but  that  they  would  certainly  b« 
extricated  in  the  course  of  the  morning  by  Frenchmen 
or  Spaniards,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  them.  With- 
out further  remarks  we  took  them,  one  after  another, 
pulled  off  their  cloaks,  their  thick  pantaloons,  and  Cata- 
lonian  caps.  In  exchange  for  their  cloaks,  we  dressed 
them  in  the  fragments  of  our  uniforms ;  we  left  them 
some  provisions,  seventy  francs  in'  money,  which  was 
more  than  the  value  of  their  boat,  xand  after  wishing 
them  every  sort  of  prosperity,  we  embarked  and  gained 
the  open  sea. 

We  fortunately  possessed  a  real  treasure,  which  we 
had  preserved  till  now  more  carefully  than  the  apple  of 
our  eye — this  was  a  small  compass,  belonging  to  Darlier, 
which  he  had  constantly  carried  with  him  till  the  period 
we  had  formed  our  association.  We  soon  found  that  as 
the  coasU  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were  about  fifty 
league^o  the  8.  W.,  and  that  we  were  driving  towards 
them  with  the  wind  right  aft,  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an 
hour,  we  xould  therefore  easily  join  the  French  army  on 
the  following  night,  provided  they  occupied  the  coast. 
How  I  he  latter  case  might  be,  we  could  not  say,  and  this 
somewhat  daihpod  our  joy ;  but  at  any  rate  we  were 
firmly  resolved  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  horrid  desert  of  Cabrera. 

At  daybreak  we  were  on  the  open  sea,  sarcely  able  to 
'discover  in  our  rear  the  heights  of  the  island,  which 
seemed  like  distant  clouds ;  the  wind  still  blew  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  the  same  force.  About  four  in 
the  aflemoon,  we  thought  we  could  perceive  the  coast  of 
Spain ;  in  fact,  we  saw  its  outlines  on  the  horizon  as  the 
sun  sunk  low,  and  were  soon  enabled  to  distinguish  the 
houses,  trees,  and  rocks,  along  the  shore.    Night  came 


on,  and  we  still  moved  on  with  the  same  rapidity  towards 
a  coast  that  none  of  us  had  any  knowledge  of;  we  knew 
only  that  the  whole  of  this  part  was  full  of  breakers,  so 
that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  shore. 

It  was  somewhere  about  eleven  at  night,  when  we 
discovered,  about  a  mile  «head  of  the  boat,  a  range  of 
white  houses,  lights  in  various  directions,  and  the  masts 
of  several  vessels.  We  thoogbt  it  mtfst  be  some  small 
port,  and  in  our  uncertainty  whether  the  coast  was  occu- 
pied by  our  countrymen,  we  resolved  to  avoid  it  We 
therefore  tacked  a  little  more  to  the  north,  and  left  it  on 
the  larboard  side ;  we  also  took  in  a  sail,  and  as  many 
reefs  as  we  could  of  the  other,  to  slacken  our  progress, 
and  to  enable  us  to  make  the  land  without  danger.  After 
half  an  hour's  sailing,  wo  were  not  more  than  a  cable*s 
length  from  the  shore,  and  we  perceived  that  good  for- 
tune was  on  our  side  from  beginning  to  end  of  our  en- 
terprise, for  we  came  to  a  fine  beach  of  sand  and  gravel, 
that  presented  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger. 
Afler  sailing  along- it  for  a  few  minutes,  to  choose  a  pro- 
per spot,  we  hoisted  our  sail,  and  the  boat  ran  in  and 
grounded  so  near  the  shore,  that  we  landed  with  water 
only  to  our  knees. 

After  we  had  set  foot  on  shore,  our  first  impulse  was 
to  embrace  each  other,  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  good  fortune  that  had  hitherto  followed  our  every 
step.  But  one  engrossing  thought  soon  struck  each  of 
us :  what  were  we  to  do-^which  way  should  we  go  1 
We  thought  it  right  to  wait  till  daylight  before  determin- 
ing any  thing  on  the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  some 
unexpected  incident  might  enable  us  to  learn  the  posi. 
tion  of  the  French  array.  We  therefore  walked  towards 
the  interior,  crossed  a  high  road  that  ran  parallel  to  the 
shore,  and  after  wandering  some  time,  discovered  a  re- 
treat among  the  rocks,  where  we  could  safely  pass  the 
night  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  we  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  After  taking  some 
food,  we  threw  ourselves  on  the  sand,  (one  of  bur  num- 
ber still  keeping  watch,)  determined  to  end  our  perils  so 
soon  as  morning  appeared. 

I  had  taken  Ricaud's  place  on  gusid  for  pnore  than  an 
hour;  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
awakening  my  companions,  to  talk  with  them  on  our 
prospects,  when  I  saw  two  men  on  the  road  conducting 
seven  or  eight  mules.  I  left  my  retreat  in  a  moment, 
and  ran  forward  so  as  to  get  before  them  ;  I  then  came 
into  the  road,  and  advanced  carelessly  towards  them. 
On  my  way  I  planned  wh^l  I  was  to  say  to  them ;  I 
spoke  the  Catalonian  dialect  pret^  well,  and  it  has  great 
resemblance  to  the  Provencal ;  our  boat  was.  also  fortu- 
nately in  the  same  spot  where  we  had  landed,  and  seemed 
ready  to  set  sail  again.  I  told  them  that  we  had  set  out 
two  days  ago  from  Palma  to  go  toTrivica ;  but  had  been 
taken  by  a  squall  at  sea,  and  forced  to  drive  towards  the 
west,  and  that  the  samt^  wind  still  prevented  us  con- 
tinuing our  voyage ;  that  we  had  been  driven  On  the 
coast  the  night  before,  and  were  quite  out  of  provisions ; 
that  my  partners  had  set  out  for  some  fiiirm-hoose  to  look 
for  provisions,  and  that  I  was  waiting  for  them  to  set 
sail  again.  I  concluded  by  asking  them  where  we  were, 
and  what  news  they  had  heard. 

All  that  I  liad  said  was  plausible  enough  for  them  to 
believe  it  implicitly.  They  told  me  that  I  was  about  a 
mile  from  Vinaros,  a  small  seaport,  whepe  we  should 
find  whatever  we  were  in  want  of;  this  was  the  village 
we  had  seen  the  evening  before.  I  walked  with  Hhem 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  spol^e  of  every  thing  but  the 
subject  that  I  cared  about  They  came  to  it  at  last  of 
their  own  accord.  They  informed  m»  that  the  French, 
flemouf  were  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  a  town 
six  leagues  from  Vinaros,  and  that  it  had  probably  sur- 
rer.'ered  at  the  moment  we  were  talking. 

I  remained  with  them  only  a  mojient  longer  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  direction  Tortosa  lay,  and  then  left  them, 
under  the  pretext  of  waiting  for  my  ftiends,  whom  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  As  soon  as  I  lost  sight  of  the 
muleteers,  I  made  my  way  towards  the  rocks,  and  having 
informed  my  companions  of  all  I  had  done,  we  made  our 
way  through  the  fields,  towards  the  northwest,  where  I 
was  told  Tortosa  was  situated.  After  a  very  fatiguing 
walk  for  an  hour,  during  which  we  were  several  times 
forced  to  make  our  way  through  hedges  and  leap  over 
wide  ditches,  we  came  to  a  road  that  seemed  to  lead  to 
our  destination,  and  we  followed  it.  How  close  soever 
we  were  to  the  French  army,  we  were  afraid  of  meeting 
Bom«  ^f  the  fMitiliiSy  who  would. hare  examined  us, 


and  discovered  what  we  were.  This  fear  was  soon  dii> 
peUed :  we  perceived  a  drove  of  oxen  in  front  of  m, 
conducted  to  the  camp  by  a  French  detachment  cob> 
manded  by  a  sergeant  We  made  ourselves  known  to 
the  escort,  and  eontioaed  our  route  together.  Abett 
three  o'doek  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  theneiglibMir- 
hood  of  the  camp,  and  saw  crowds  of  harbingen  nd 
messmen  who  came  to  receive  tfaeti  rations.  I  exafmned 
them  all,  and  eoon  found  out  the  harbingers  of  my  own 
battalion.  When  I  approached  them,  the  harbinger  of 
the  grenadier  company  called  oat  roughly  to  me,  asked 
what  I  wanted,  and  ordered  me  to  go  about  my  bosineis. 
**  What  do  I  want  V*  said  I  to  him— <*  indeed !  i  wast 
like  you,  nothing  more  than  the  previsions  of  ny  coih 
pany."  I  was  immediately  recognised,  and  nothing  waa 
to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  but  roars  of  laughter  tt  nj 
dress,  questions  about  my  adventures,  and  congratols-  \ 
tions  on  my  fortunate  escape.  We  returned  to  theouip 
together.  Another  had  taken  my  place ;  but  i  was  pot 
on  the  list,  and  was  to  obtain  the  first  vacancy. 

The  next  day  1  received  two  months'  addilioiMl  piy, 
and  this,  with  the  remainder  of  the  money  I  bad  dcrirej 
from  my  theatre,  formed  a  sum  that  would  enakle  me  It 
be  secure  from  want  for  a  long  period.  It  was  witb 
great  joy  that  I  threw  into  a  ditch  the  clothes  of  tin 
Spanish  saHor,  which  I  had  vom  for  three  days,  and  tbit 
I  again  put  on  my  uniform.  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  general  who  commanded  our  divisioD; 
he  had  the  goodness  to  enquire  of  me  the  partiailtn  df 
my  escape,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  prtsooen  were 
treated  at  Cabrera.  I  soon  met  Ricaud,  who.bsd  beeo 
received  back  by  his  regiment  as  joyfully  as  I  wst  hy 
mine,  and  he  was  immediately  employed  on  duty.  Tbe 
two  young  sailors  received  rentes  to  retoni  to  Prance. 

What  I  had  suffered  at  Cabrera  had  not  exactly  in* 
creased  my  love  for  the  Spaniards,  and  I  had  for  §  long 
while  past  been  anxious  to  show  them  my  miod.  I  wa, 
moreover,  determined  to  make  up  for  the  time  I  bid  lost, 
and  to  get  up  above  the  rank  ef  harbinger;  and  1  wm 
ardently  desirous  that  the  siege  should  terminate  in  m 
assault,  or  thai  the  garrison  would  at  least  bsve  the 
goodness  to  make  a  sortie.  Without  being  too  saogvnw, 
one  might  reasonably  hope  that  such  wishes  would  bi 
realised.    They  were  so  very  apeediiy. 

I  arrived  at  the  army  on  tbe  25th  of  December,  181(^; 
on  the  30th,  our  works  were  advanced  as  fin  as  tbe  ram- 
parts of  Tortosa.  It  seems  that  tbe  besieged  began  to 
think  theii  situation  dangerous ;  for  on  the  Mtfa  tbi^ 
asked  for  4  capitulation.  Our  general  sent  back  thor 
flag  of  truce,  without  paying  axiy  attention  to  their  pro- 
posals. They  came  back  severed  times,  and  were  never 
even  admitted.  It  was  this  severity  that  doabtleoi  en- 
abled us  to  see  the  garrison  closely.  On  the  monring  of 
the  28th,  it  feigned  a  sortie  on  one  point,  and,  at  tbe 
same  moment,  bore  with  almost  its  whole  strength  on 
that  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  oar  divistoo,  which 
was  under  arms  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  ^advanced  in 
good  order  to  meet  the  enemy.  I  was  m  the  light  cod- 
pany,  and  not  being  in  the  firont  line,  I  was  not  obliged 
to  remain  by  the  eagle,  the  usual  jdaceof  thebaibinger& 
This  purely  accidental  circumstance  gave  me  an  opf)or- 
tunily  of  seeing  my  friends,  tbe  Spaniards  and  tbe  Eng- 
lish, much  closer  than  I  could  have  done  in  the  ra&kSi 

The  light  company  acted  as  skirmtshors,  while  dio 
division  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy.  Tbe  bedegod 
remained  firm  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they 
began  to  give  way,  and  teemed  desirous  of  gaifdeg  tbe 
ramparts.  Our  approach  soon  pot  their  ranks  inlo  tho 
utmost  confusion ;  diflSsrent  corps  were  mingled  together, 
and  formed  a  confused  mass,  which  roHsd  amidst  tho 
dust  and  smoke  towards  the  gates  of  Tortosa.  Ahmg 
with  a  few  Kght  troops  I  br<^e  through  their  ranks,  bot 
I  was  almost  immediately  surrounded,  and  presofd  on  u 
sides  by  the  enemy  in  their  flight,  and  I  found  U  oot  tf 
my  power  to  clear  my  way  amidst  the  crowd.  1  **» 
lost  sight  of  my  companions,  who  were  separated  from 
me,  nnd  their  return  cut  ofif  by  the  runaways.  Metn- 
while  the  baHs  and  cannon  shot  from  our  anny  dmo 
vacancies  in  the  mass,  amidst  which  I  still  contimied  to 
move  forward,  bayonet  in  hand.  It  became  •^""^JJ^ 
thinner  as  we  approached  the  town,  as  every  one  awwd 
towards  the  gate,  which  he  thought  he  could  pt«  tt«wg* 
soonest,  and  with  the  least  danger. 

My  ardour  increased  when  I  saw  the  f^^^"!^ 
English  officer,  who  was  as  aucioiM  ••  ^  "ff  *lS 
to  a  pUuse  of  safety.    I  came  up  to  !*■»«**•*»* 
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dgh^j  io  iiMlaDtij  idling  iiie>  in  broken  Freiicb,  that  he 
•UfTcadered ;  a  moment  longer  he  would  have  been  too 
ble.  After  receiving  hia  sword,  I  told  him  to  follow 
me ;  be  aeeoied  to  befiitate,  when  he  saw  that  I  was 
marching  towards  the  town ;  but  I  said  two  words  to 
hiiB  that  made  him  make  np  his  mind ;  he  ought  at  any 
fate  to  have  reflected  that  I  was  his  beet  security,  and 
thai  be  would  have  to  begin  the  matter  over  again  with 
the  first  Freoehman  he  met ;  I  therefore  made  him  march 
beside  me,  and  the  desire  I  had  of  keeping  him  secure 
coAtributed  to  delay  my  progress.  But  I  wanted  to 
Make  another  prisoner :  when  I  approached  the  gate  im- 
mediately before  me,  I  came  up  with  a  host  of  runaways, 
who  were  rushing  towards  it;  I  was  now  followed  by 
about  a  doien  of  our  men,  who  had  joined  me,  and  I  was 
^  ^uito  doee  to  the  gate,  when  a  Spanish  oflicer  was  going 
\  to  aet  foot  on  the  drawbridge,  when  I  rushed  forwaid, 
pot  oiy  bayonet  to  hb  breast,  and  poshing  him  towards 
tha  parapet,  ordered  him  to  give  up  bis  sword,  which  he 
did  without  resistance.  I  ordered  him  to  march  before 
no  along  with  the  English  officer,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  scene.  The  whole  was  done  in  much 
akorter  time  than  I  have  occQ[Hed  in  relating  it ;  more- 
over, ny  first  prisoner  must  have  been  conscious  that  I 
would  shoot  him  the  moment /he  left  my  side.  I  has- 
leiied  Io  return  to  the  camp  with  my  two  prisoners ; 
several  balls  from  the  ramparts  fell  at  our  feet,  and  a 
abower  of  others  soon  followed.  I  had  scarcely  moved 
a  low  pacee  before  a  Spanish  officer,  pursued  by  our 
ligbt  troops,  and  running  towards  the  gate,  came  exactly 
in  Iroot  of  roe :  I  was  in  the  luck  of  taking  prisoners. 
Aa  I  saw  some  Frenchmen  coming  up,  whose  presence 
would  hold  in  check  the  two  officers  I  was  leading  cap- 
tive, I  leveled  my  gun  in  the  stranger's  foce,  and  called 
ovt  to  him  to  surrender;  he  threw  down  his  sword, 
which  I  picked  up,  and  made  him  march  back  with  the 
other  two.  Amidst  a  shower  of  balls  we  came  up  with 
the  division  which  was  returning  to  the  camp,  and  I  had 
tbo  happiness  of  presenting  to  our  colonel  the  three  pri- 
soners I  had  taken,  and  to  deliver  him  their  swords. 

AAer  expressing  his  satisfaction,  he  ordered  me  not 
to  leave  him.  So  soon  as  the  regiment  had  returned  to 
camp,  and  he  had  disnxiunted  from  his  horse,  he  told 
me  to  follow  him  with  my  three  priscmers.  We  went 
to  see  the  marshal,  by  whom  we  were  immediately  ad- 
mittod ;  the  colonel  presented  me  to  him  and  told  him 
in  a  few  words,  and  without  any  remark,  what  he  had 
the  goodness  to  call  a  brave  action ;  he  spoke  to  a  man 
who  knew  the  world.  The  marshal  reproached  the  three 
officers  in  an  ironical  manner,  and  then  asked  me  bow 
I  bad  taken  them;  **  At  one  of  the  gates  of  Tortosa," 
I  replied.  He  said  little  te  me,  but  what  he  did  say  was 
ao  flattering,  that  I  was  pnSed  up  with  pride  and  satis- 
liaetion,  and  thought  myself  more  than  rewarded  for  the 
little  I  had  done.  He  added  that  he  woukl  next  day  put 
ne  in  the  list  of  those  who  wero  to  receive  the  cross  of 
boooor,  and  concluded  by  asking  me  if  I  bad  any  favour 
to  ask  from  him.  **  Yes,  marshal,"  said  I,  unable  any 
longer  to  keep  down  the  enthusiasm  raised  by  the  praise 
be  lavished  on  me ; — *<  Yes,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
you."  «"  What  is  it  V*  **  That  I  be  allowed  to  mount 
the  first  to  the  assault  when  you  storm  the  town." 
**  Certainly,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my  brave  fellow," 
aaid  he,  after  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  I  thought 
that  he  looked  at  me  with  some  astonishment. 

I  waited  with  great  iaipatience  and  emotion  for  the 
naoment  when  we  ahould  be  ordered  to  take  Tortosa,  but 
I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  garrison  did  not  seem  deter- 
mined to  wait  for  an  assault;  they  made  further  attempts 
to  obtain  terms  of  capitulation,  but. they  were  rejected 
like  tha  former;  and  en  the  2d  of  January,  1811,  with- 
out any  assault  being  made,  a  regiment  of  our  division 
seized  one  of  the  gates,  and  after  an  action  of  half  an 
boor's  duration,  penetrated  into  the  town,  which  was 
immedbtely  occupied  by  the  French  army.  The  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  was  treated  with 
a  generosity  which  it  certainly  had  no  right  to  expect, 
and  which  it  was  for  from  deserving.  The  men  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  sent  to  France  with  an 
escort 

The  third  corps  soon  gained  other  advantages,  in 
which  I  was  destined  to  have  no  share.  A  few  days 
after  the  capture  of  Tortosa,  I  was  taken  ill  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  brought  on  doubtless  by  my  long  sufforings 
at  Cabrera ;  I  wa<  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  was  several 
daya  belwean  life  and  death.    But  I  would  abaotuiely 


come  out  the  day  that  I  learned  my  decoration  had  ar- 
rived ;  I  received  it  from  the  colonel  on  the  parade— it 
was  the  most  powerful  emotion  of  pleasure  I  ever  felt  in 
my  life.  Such  sensations  cannot  be  experienced  twice. 
This  honour  was  rarely  granted  at  that  period,  and  was 
almost  a  sure  guarantee  of  promotion  for  those  who 
added  some  acquirements  to  their  bravery,  of  which  it 
was  the  certain  characteristic  On  the  same  day  I  was 
also  made  a  sergeant ;  this  rank  is  the  first  in  the  mili- 
tary aristocracy,  that  leads  at  once  to  a  commission. 
How  many  hopes  did  not  this  double  favour  raise  in  my 
breast !  I  was  then  very  for  from  thinking  that  it  was 
the  boundary  beyond  which  I  was  not  destined  to  pass. 

Notwithstanding  my  seal  and  sincere  desire  of  justi- 
fying, by  my  future  services,  the  reward  I  had  just  ob- 
tained, I  was  forced  to  return  to  the  hospital ;  I  would 
not  stay  in  it  long;  1  languished  on  without  getting 
better,  and  our  chieif  surgeon  declared  that  the  only 
chance  of  saving  my  life  was  to  breathe  my  native  air 
for  some  months.  Leave  of  absence  for  three  months 
was  asked  for  and  speedily  obtained,  as  the  marshal  felt 
interested  in  my  fortunes.  On  the  18th  of  February  I 
set  out,  along  with  a  detachment  of  wounded  men  that 
were  going  to  the  frontiers ;  and  in  a  month  afterwards 
I  reached  Toulon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1811.    Visit  my  native  village. 

After  an  absence  of  four  years,  I  revisited  my  native 
village  and  my  family.  I  had  already  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe ;  I  had  escaped  from  several 
bloody  battles,  and  dangers  of  innumerable  kinds ;  and 
I  bad  therefore  a  great  deal  to  relate,  though  I  told  no- 
thing  but  the  simple  truth.  My  family  received  me  with 
the  warmest  afiection,  and  my  friends  and  acquaintance 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  good-will.  It  was  known 
that  my  stay  among  them  could  not  be  vejy  long,  and 
they  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  wekoming  my  return, 
for  I  was  daily  the  object  of  their  varied  and  kind  at- 
tention. 

'  I  often  recall  with  pleasure  this  period  of  my  life, 
brief  though  it  was,  but  every  moment  of  it  reminds  me 
of  scenes  of  quiet  and  happiness.  Many  military  men 
must  have  felt  this  chsrro ;  after  the  faliguipg  marches 
and  tumult  of  a  campaign,  when  one  has  contracted  the 
austere  and  blunt  habits  of  active  service,  this  absolute 
quiescence,  and  these  delicate  attentions,  produce  an 
eflect  on  his  mind  of  which  the  peaceful  and  domesti- 
cated citizens,  unaccustomed  to  powerful  emotions,  can 
form  no  idea.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  resembles  these 
moments  so  much  as  the  period  of  convalescence,  during 
which  all  that  we  see  or  feel  seems  novel,  and  we  think 
ourselves  entering  again  into  a  world  whose  every  sen- 
sation presents  a  charm  we  never  felt  till  now. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  received  a  visit  from  M. 
Bernard,  the  husband  of  my  first  love,  of  my  dear 
Miette,  who  came  along  with  him.  I  had  loved  her  too 
dearly  to  see  her  without  emotion ;  but  my  heart  had 
been  tried  by  so  many  violent  emotions  since  my  de- 
parture, so  many  troubles  and  anxious  cares,  that  my 
love  was  considerably  blunted.  The  presence  of  Miette, 
now  become*  the  wife  of  another,  did  not  afiect  me 
so  painfully  as  I  should  have  formerly  thought;  her 
presence  recalled  to  my  mind  the  circumstances  of  my 
boyhood,  and  the  dreams  of  happiness  which  had  been 
dashed  away  by  the  conscription.  I  involuntarily  com- 
pared the  peaceable  life  I  might  have  enjoyed  with  her, 
with  the  noisy  and  dangerous  career  thai  was  in  reserve 
for  me ;  but  after  all,  these  thoughts,  though  somewhat 
sad,  did  not  afiect  me  very  painfully.  Meanwhile,  I 
thought  she  was  greatly  altered ;  she  bad  one  child,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of-  having  a  second.  Her  complexion 
had  lost  its  brilliancy,  her  shape  was  now  without  grace, 
and  household  duties  had  long  before  this  occupied  the 
time  formerly  devoted  to  reading  and  agreeable  accom- 
plishments. M.  Bernard  was  about  six  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  had  a  situation  in  the  navy  victualing  board 
at  Toulon.  He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  have 
no  characteristic  features,  of  whom  we  can  say  neither 
good  nor  harm.  He  was  neither  handsome  nor  uglyr 
was  tolerably  good  humoured,  sometimes  aiming  at  wit 
and  gaiety,  though  a  great  calculator,  two  qualites  sel- 
dom combined ;  such  vras  M.  Bernard.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  did  not  seem  to  me  the  man  that  would  have  suited 


Miette ;  but  this  was  perhaps  the  efiisct  of  some  remauM 
of  love  and  prejudice  on  my  part. 

They  requested  me  to  go  the  next  day  to  the  covntry 
to  dine  with  M.  Rymbaud,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  me.  Ttus  worthy  man  was  getting  advanced  in 
years ;  he  had  never  beoi  very  nimble,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  skill  of  M.  Lecleic,  the  chief  sur- 
geon  of  the  navy,  he  was  kept  by  palsy  in  bis  ann  diair, 
and  drawn  in  it  to  take  the  air  in  hb  garden,  thence  back 
to  his  drawing-room  and  bed-chamber.  He  couM  not 
refrain  from  crying  when  he  embraced  me.  I  reminded 
him  of  his  poor  Adolphe,  my  friend,  who  was  killed  on 
board  the  Redoubtable  at  the  battle  of  Trafolgar.  During 
my  short  stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  frequently  revisited 
this  worthy  family,  Whose  afiection  has  always  been  dear 
to  my  heart. 

I  had  been  at  Sixfour  about  a  month,  and  divided  my 
time  between  my  own  family,  and  frequent  visits  to  Toi»r 
Ion  and  the  surrounding  country,  when  one  evening, 
while  we  were  at  supper,  we  saw  a  sailor-looking  man 
come  in,  deeply  son-burnt,  and  all  in  rags.  He  soon 
went  round  the  table,  and  was  successively  embraced  by 
every  one  of  the  family  ;  it  was  my  uncle  Eyguier,  whom 
I  had  not  found  at  my  arrival,  and  who,  tbey  told  me, 
wfts  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Malta,  whilst  I  was  a  prisonei 
at  Cabrera.  After  being  received  by  every  one  of  us 
with  the  kind  and  open  cordiality  of  our  villages,  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  escaped  from  Malta  on  board  a 
Sardinian  vessel,  whose  captain  he  had  formerly  known, 
and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  all  hb 
property.  Though  the  particulars  of  his  escspe  seemed 
to  me  very  interesting,  I  do  not  think  them  suifiebntly 
connected  with  my  subject  to  relate  them  here ;  but  the 
reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  sorry  to  learn  the  motives 
which,  independent  of  his  love  of  his  country  and  de- 
sire of  resuming  hb  profession,  had  induced  him  to  brave 
a  thousand  dangers  to  eflbct  hb  escape  to  France. 

About  forty  officers,  of  whom  my  uncle  was  one,  al- 
most all  natives  of  Provence,  and  belonging  to  the  navy^ 
were  prisoners  of  war  at  Civita  Yeccbia,  a  small  town 
in  the  centre  of  Malta.  They  were  destitute  of  every 
iund  of  amusement,  received  no  newspapers,  did  not  visit 
the  inhabitanU  of  the  country,  and  passed  their  time  in 
the  most  complete  idleness,  yet  they,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  several  means  of  killing  time.  The 
principal  of  these  was  the  institution  of  a  masonic  lod^e, 
which  they  entitled  the  Lod^e  of  the  Friends  in  Cap' 
tivity.  They  had  received  a  great  many  members,  and 
bad  given  frequent  dinners ;  and  they  were  preparing  to 
give  a  brilliant  fete  to  some  English  freemasons  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  at  La  Valette,  the  capital  of  the 
island ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fAte  that  was  prc- 
paririg  for  themselves.  Long  before  this  time,  the  prbsta 
and  monks,  who  form  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation  of  Malta,  thundered  forth  their  anathemas  against 
these  masonic  meetings,  to  which  they  ascribed  a  long 
drought  that  afflicted  the  country,  and  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease that  had  just  appt-aied.  The  day  of  the  fete  bad 
been  designated  as  the  proper  period  to  put  an  end  to 
these  caUmities,  by  setting  fire  to  the  hall  of  the  meet- 
ing while  the  members  were  at  dinner,  and  by  murdering 
those  who  should  attempt  to  escape.  Poniards  and  fag- 
gots, and  other  instruments  ef  intolerance,  were  prepared  ; 
and  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  wme  duly 
convoked,  and  were  to  assemble  at  the  spot  on  the  day 
and  at  the  hour  appmoted.  Our  unfortunate  country- 
men saw  no  company,  and  were  not  very  attentive  to 
their  religious  duties,  so  that  they  suspected  nothing,  and 
went  on  as  osuaL  There  are  good  people  every  where, 
say  the  Normans;  some  chariuble  soul  informed  the 
English  governor  of  what  was  going  on,  who  gave  im- 
mediate information  of  the  fact  to  the  freemasons,  and 
forbade  them  to  hold  their  meeting,  which  they  obeyed 
accordingly.  But  the  peasants  did  not  like  to  be  called 
upon  for  no  purpose ;  they  drove  in  the  doors  of  the 
lodge,  carried  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments  to  the 
principal  square,  and  there  burned  them  with  greet  cere- 
mony, whilst  the  clergy  were  making  a  procession,  and 
purifymg,  by  their  ablutions,  the  house  that  had  been  the 
theatre  of  the  masonic  abominations.  The  French 
were  hooted  at  and  insulted  by  the  populace,  but  tbey 
had  the  prudence  to  keep  themselves  out  of  sight  for 
some  days. 

My  uncle  Eyguier  was  known  to  be  the  grand  master 
of  the  lodge,  and  had  been  especially  marked  out  for 
the  brutality  of  the  mob,  as  bang  the  head  of  the 
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infornal  band.  From  this  moiDeDt  be  ooold  nerer  appear 
without  being  inaalted  by  the  peaeama,  or  even  witbout 
being  exposed  to  the  moat  immioeDt  dangenk  After  en- 
during thia  treatment  patiently  Cor  a  long  time,  be  de- 
termined on  making  an  attempt  to  leave  tbia  abominable 
oonntry,  and  he  fortunately  aocoeeded. 

We  could  acarcely  conceive  aucb  ignorance  and  bar- 
bariam  to  exist  among  a  people  ko  near  to  tlie  most  civil- 
ised regions  of  the  globe.  But  my  uncle  informed  us 
that  education  was  in  this  country  put  exclusively  in  the 
bands  of  ignorant  deigymen,  and  our  aatonishment  was 
at  an  end. 

A  lew  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  fit  to  prevent  hkn- 
aelf  to  the  maritime  prefect,  who  gave  him  the  coipmand 
of  a  gun-boaL  I  vi«ited,  along  with  him.  almoiit  all  the 
vessels  that  formed  our  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  the 
sight  of  them  increased  my  natural  pride,  and  made  me 
attach  more  value  to  the  name  of  Frenchman,  of  which 
we  were  then  so  vainglorious.  No  where  eould  crews 
be  seen  animated  with  a  m(»re  determined  courage,  a  body 
of  young  officers  more  skilful  or  braver,  than  was  shown 
by  the  squadron  of  Toulon  at  that  period.  I  consider  it 
ny  duty  to  add,  that  the  excellent  state  of  the  fleet  I 
ha^e  jost  noticed,  waa  due  to  the  attention,  unweaiied 
activity,  and  unbounded  naval  skill  of  Vice-Admiral 
Allemand,  from  whom,  however,  the  command  had  just 
been  withdrawn.  His  successor  received  express  orders 
from  government,  never  to  engage  in  action  with  the 
English  vessels  that  were  cruising  near  the  port,  and 
who  were  in  fact  continually  in  sight.  Such  an  order 
rouat  have  naturally  disgusted  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but  they  knew  their  commander  too  well,  and 
the  scrupulous  attention  he  paid  to  his  most  trifling  du- 
ties, to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  that  an  order  of 
this  nature  would  evei  be  disobeyed. 

My  father  sometimes  went  with  me  to  Toulon,  and  I 
felt  a  very  pleasurable  sensation,  when  I  saw  him  pot 
on  an  air  of  importance,  when  the  sentinels,  as  we 
passed  them,  presented  arms  to  me  on  account  of  my 
decoration.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  I  was 
proud  of  iL  This  distinction  was  then  rare ;  for  there 
were  scarcely  eight  or  ten  individuals  who  had  it,  in  a 
whole  regiment.  I  believe  there  were  only  three  thus 
honoured  in  the  whole  fleet  at  Toulon,  except  some  ad- 
mirals and  officers  of  rank ;  and  I  was  the  flr«t  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  at  Six  four.  I  have  found  so  many 
since  my  return,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  number  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 

As  may  be  imagined,  my  furlough  came  rapidly  to  its 
close.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  perceived  the  progress  of  time. 
But  my  health  was  perfectly  restored,  and  my  interest 
and  my  duty  urged  me  to  depart.  Wben-the  last  day 
came,  I  went  to  present  my  furlough,  and  ask  the  com- 
missary for  a  route.  My  regiment,  which  I  had  scarcely 
thought  of  for  the  last  six  months,  had  not  been  losing 
its  time  in  the  interval.  After  being  engaged  in  several 
actions,  ia  Catalonia,  it  left  Spain  to  join  the  grand  army, 
and  was  at  this  moment  at  Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol. 

On  leaving  my  family  and  friends,  I  compared  the 
sensations  I  now  felt  with  those  I  had  experienced  six 
years  before,  on  a  similar  occasion.  My  manner  of 
thinking  was  greatly  changed.  Assuredly  I  felt  regret 
for  those  I  left  behind ;  but  it  was  very  different  indeed 
from  what  I  feK  on  my  first  departure.  Then,  deep  de- 
pression of  mind  left  me  no  source  of  consolation,  and 
held  out  to  me  no  happinefss,  hut  in  my  native  village 
and  a  peaceful  life.  Now — encouraged  by  some  gleams 
of  success,  fascinated  by  patriotism  and  the  esprit  du 
eorpst  and  full  of  hope  and  zeal,  I  rushed  towards  the 
future,  which  seemed  to  call  me,  and  smile  upon  my 
anticipatione. 

As  at  my  first  departure,  I  was  accompanied  for  some 
leaa^ues  by  my  brother,  my  uncle  Eyguier,  and  a  few 
friends.  The  former  was  desirous  of  going  farther  with 
me,  but  his  father*s  office,  of  which  he  did  almost  all  the 
business,  did  not  allow  him  to  l>e  absent  long.  Mean- 
while, I  left  my  family  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and 
they  were  able  to  give  the  means  of  traveling  comfort- 
ably ;  bnt  I  had  become  an  excellent  pedestrian,  and  de- 
termined on  going  forw»ird  on  foot. 

I  went,  therefore,  for  the  third  time,  to  see  again  that 
Germany,  where  so  many  laurels  had  been  gathered  by 
my  countrymen.  It  waa  said  that  we  were  going  to 
have  another  war  with  Russia ;  but,  though  there  had 
never  been  but  one  aeasos  for  otir  armies  sinoo  the  revo- 


lution, it  was  generally  thought  thai  the  campaign  would 
not  be  begun  before  the  ensuing  spring,  so  that  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  join  my  corps.  Hence  I  was  in  no 
haate,  I  stopped  several  days  in  different  towni«  on  my 
rente,  and  did  not  reach  my  regiment  until  the  month  of 
October.  I  entered  in  the  company  commanded  by  M. 
Moutet,  who  was  drawn  by  the  conscription  at  the  same 
time  wHh  me,  but  who  had  been  more  fortunate. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1813.    Russian  campaign^Battla  of  Borodino. 

We  spent  the  winter  pretty  quietly  in  the  city  of 
Inspruck,  where  we  were  frequently  exercised,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  war.  In  fact,  as 
spring  came  round,  it  was  reported  that  war  was  going  to 
be  declared  against  Russia,  and  we  nuide  long  marches 
and  abort  halts,  on  our  approach  to  the  imagined  theatre 
of  hostilities.  In  the  month  of  June,  we  were  on  the 
Vistula,  forming  part  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  grand 
army,  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  (Beaubarnois). 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  we  learned  that  war  was 
declared,  that  the  army  were  cro:*8ing  the  Niemen,  that 
the  emperor*8  head-quarters  were  nt  Wilna,  and  that  we 
were  to  enter  Poland,  where  the  presence  of  our  eagles 
excited  enthusiasm,  and  promised  independence.  We 
entered  Lithuania,  and  were  probably  the  first  part  of 
the  army  who  met  those  hordes  of  savagea,  called  Cos- 
sacks— for  we  drove  before  us  the  Russian  corps  of  Ge- 
neral Platoff^  consisting  chiefly  of  these  wandering  tribes. 
The  first  time  their  pulks  charged  us  with  houratt  the 
singularity  of  their  appearance,  their  strange  dress,  and 
a  semblance  of  intrepidity  that  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
enomous  length  of  their  moustaches,  surprised  us  at  first; 
but  when  we  saw  them  almost  instantly  turning  their 
backs  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  retreating 
in  disorder,  we  knew  what  they  were  worth. 

It  was  thus  that  we  entered  Russia,  still  driving  these 
Cossacks  before  us,  like  sheep.  We  then  saw  the  first 
regular  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  out  move- 
ments began  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  other 
corps  of  the  French  army.  We  were  too  far  from  head- 
quarters to  be  engaged  in  the  first  battle  that  took  place, 
and  had  only  very  |mrtial  and  unimportant  engagementa 
with  the  Russians,  though  victory  was  always  purchased 
by  a  great  loss  of  ^lood  :  but  as  this  was  the  usual  course 
of  business;  we  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  looked  for- 
ward only  to  the  day  when,  under  the  emperor's  eye, 
we  should  decide  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  a  gfeat 
battle.  Certain  that  the  result  could  nol  escape  from 
our  grasp,  and  that  the  further  the  Russians  fled  before 
us,  the  easier  our  triumph  would  become,  we  pushed 
forward  into  their  deserts  with  the  fullest  security.  We 
were  accustomed  to  enter  foreign  capitals,  and  already 
spoke  of  the  Muscovite  city,  as  people  who  expected  to 
be  there  without  delay ;  and  when  we  learned  the  bloody 
battle  of  Smolensko,  we  had  no  other  regret  than  that 
we  had  not  been  present — but  the  more  important  battle 
of  Borodino  was  not  to  be  fought  without  our  aid. 

On  the  5lh  September,  we  reached,  in  our  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borodino. 
On  the  same  day,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  sharp  en- 
gagement on  our  right.  The  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery was  kept  up  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  We  learned 
next  day,  by  a  sergeant  of  the  57th,  who  had  come  to 
see  his  brother  (the  adjutant  of  our  regiment),  that  the 
emperor  had  ordered  the  division  of  Compans  to  attack 
a  redoubt  which  serv^  as  a  sort  of  advanced  post  to  the 
enemy's  line — that  the  Russians  had  defended  it  with 
the  utmost  determination,  but  the  6 1st  had  at  last  entered 
the  redoubt,  where  the  artillerymen  had  been  killed  be- 
aidc  their  guns — and  that  this  advantage  was  mainly 
aUributable  to  the  march  of  the  57th  on  the  enemy's  left. 
The  second  battalion  of  this  regiment  had  been  terribly 
cut  up ;  its  worthy  commander,  Colonel  Laboulaye,  was 
killed,  along  with  many  officers,  and  more  than  half  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. 

**  The  emperor  came,"  (added  the  sergeant)  <<  to  our 
bivouac  thia  morning  at  daybreak,  and  was  able  to  con- 
vince himself,  by  the  appearance  of  the  ground  around 
the  redoubt,  strewed  with  greeii- coated  corp$e$t  (as  he 
said  himself,)  that  the  enemy's  toss  was  infinitely  greater 
than  ours." 

Pleased  with  having  embraced  his  brother,  whom  it 
hid  been  out  of  hispowerto  aee  for  aix years  before, aad 


with  a  slight  repast  we  had  prepared  for  him  in  a  burry, 
this  brave  sergeant  left  us  to  join  hid  eagle.  "The  qo! 
ment  approaches,"  said  he  to  us  on  leaving,  w  ,,1^^  ^^ 
are  going  to  have  a  skirmish  in  more  nameroos  comubj 
than  usual." 

In  fact,  the  movements  made  by  both  armies,  to  cog. 
centrate  their  forces,  gave  us  reason  to  believe  thai  t 
great  battle  was  about  to  be  fought.  We  were  ceruio 
of  it  in  the  aUemoon,  when  the  emperor  himself  viMtfd 
all  the  Russian  outposts,  which  had  fallen  back  behind 
the  little  river  Kaluga,  and  when  we  saw,  in  theeneioT'i 
camp,  a  bishop  and  all  his  clergy  making  a  prooe&ioa 
through  their  ranks. 

A  little  before  six  o'clock,  on  the  7th,  there  wia  read, 
in  the  centre  of  every  company,  an  order  of  the  day, 
showing  that  our  impatience  was  known  tn  the  emperor,  . 
for  it  began  with  these  words :  **  Now  come*  the  battle  / 
you  have  so  much  desired  !"  At  six  o'clock,  the  canooa 
on  the  right  gave  the  signal  for  action,  and  the  whole 
army  moved  forward.  The  Russians  had  fortified  ieveral 
points,  which  it  waa  oeceasary  to  cany,  one  after  so- 
other. Almost  in  front  of  us,  rose  that  famnos  rnloabt 
which  was  so  vigorously  defended,  and  the  storming  of 
which  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits our  army  ever  perfornoed.     We  were  there. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  French  army  occupied  tbe  field 
of  battle,  and  all  the  positiona  held  by  tbe  u)em;  io  tbe 
morning.  At  the  moment  we  were  about  to  take  opt 
position,  the  regiment  marebed  forward  again,  and  we 
marched  in  columns  along  the  linesof  the  army,  OHnrifif 
from  left  to  right.  We  had  been  moving  forward  ibr 
more  than  an  hour,  when  a  small  detachment  of  lancen 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  burned  viUage  (8eBW> 
nowskoi),  and  galloped  past  our  right  flank.  The  regi- 
ment halted  and  put  itself  in  battle  array :  it  wti  the 
emperor.  The  colonel  went  up  to  him,  and  aeemcd  to 
be  receiving  ordera,  after  which  Napoleon  rode  rapidly 
along  the  front  of  the  regiment,  stopping  long  eooufb, 
however,  to  express  his  satisfiiction  at  our  con«ioct  in  at- 
tacking the  redoubt,  and  to  make  some  promotion  I 
carried  the  eagle  which  the  colonel  had  ordered  meu 
take  when  the  officer  in  whose  hands  it  was,  waa  kiSed 
in  a  charge  against  the  RuMiians.  I  lowered  it  w  tbe 
emperor  approached,  and  aOer  saluting  it,  he  cast  i 
glance  towards  me,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  laidioae, 
••  I  have  seen  you  liefore.  sergeant  t"  "  Yes,  aire,  afiir 
the  death  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,"  «« I  remember  joo- 
whero  did  you  obiain  your  decoration  1"  "  AlTortaa, 
fbruking  three  officera  from  the  enemy."  **  Ha  is  to 
ensign,"  said  he  to  the  colonel,  who  followed  him,  and 
he  rode  on.  The  regiment  again  moved  forward.  Tbt 
officera  of  the  nearest  companies  came  to  congntulan 
me  on  my  promotion,  and  tbe  colbncl  said  to  me  aa  be 
passed  on,  **  Ensign,  you  will  be  appointed  this  even* 
ing."  Thus  I  had  fi numbed  my  career  as  a  Ddhoomiu'' 
sioned  officer,  and  waa  about  to  begin  one  of  a  ^oite 
different  nature. 

We  marebed  towards  those  points  where  we atillbeaid 
the  firing  of  cannon.  The  battle  wss  over;  bot  die 
Russians  made  a  last  effort  along  their  wbde  he\» 
cover  their  retreat — perhaps  also  with  the  design  of  kiep- 
ing  posscMtion  of  some  of  the  heights,  and  of  coveriog 
the  high  road  to  Moscow.  The  colonel  doubileai  f(^ 
lowed  the  ordera  he  had  received,  in  hurrying  osfortrarf, 
along  very  difficult  ground  that  had  been  cut  ap  alrc^^ 
by  the  movements  of  thousands  of  soldiers.  Wbea  be 
saw  the  same  sort  of  ground  along  our  whole  fine.  ^ 
thought  fit  to  move  much  more  to  the  left  so  that  bi 
might  gain  the  ditection  he  wished  by  making  a  cireoit' 
While  we  were  executing  this  DKivemeot,  a  Boaj^" 
corps,  which  had  remained  firm  until  then,  wasdri** 
back  by  the  divisions  on  the  left,  and  came  exartlj  io 
front  of  ua.  They  thought  we  had  come  to  cot  off  th«' 
retreat,  and  in  fact  we  ourselves  thought  at  firrt  (bat  (bit 
waa  the  colonel's  object,  but  the  dit>parity  of  Dumbpn 
waa  too  great  to  keep  us  long  in  error.  We  iot^^l 
thought  of  cutting  our  way  through  this  corps,  ''^^ 
Russians  could  not  retreat,  except  by  paaaiog  ihroogb 
our  ranks.  Tbe  engagement  began  on  both  ^  ^  ^ 
same  moment,  by  firing  in  platoons.  A  nooiber  of  on' 
men  and  the  colonel  himself  were  killed.  7l»  wj"' 
who  took  the  command,  made  ua  rush  forward  to  cbtfg* 
the  Russiana  with  tbe  bayonet.  Amidst  ike  eot^a^ 
embarrassed  by  the  fall  of  the  men  aroond  m,  *" 
wounded  by  two  thrusts  of  a  bayonet*  I  fcll,  fc«t  "J*^ 
?ioleotefibrttoprBv«iutbe«git  ftaky  i«l9  *•  ^*'' 
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of  tiie  eneii*^,  who  rushed  on  me,  aiul  threw  it  over  the 
h  'at<«  uf  several  ranks  of  them  to  a  group  of  our  soldiers, 
who  had  already  cut  their  way  through.  This  vva<9  all  I 
coulJ  do.  Crushed  untier  the  feet  of  the  Russians,  over- 
^ helmed  by  numbers,  unable  to  draw  my  sabre,  I  could 
not  get  up,  but  was  borne  along  by  them  in  their  re- 
treat, while  the  remains  of  our  regiment  rallied  in  their 
rear. 

The  heat  of  the  action  bad  entirely  absorbed  my  mind, 
and  I  had  thought  of  nothing  but  of  doing  my  duty.  It 
was  not  until  I  approached  the  Russian  bivouac  that  my 
misfortune  all  at  once  presented  itself  in  full  to  my 
mind.  At  the  moment  I  had  just  been  appointed  an 
officer,  but  l>efore  taking  possession  of  mv  rank,  at  the 
close  of  a  great  victory,  thus  to  lose  all  the  fruits  held 
out  to  me  by  a  decisive  campaign !  Overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  and  crushed  to  the  earth,  I  bad  found  it  out  of 
oiy  power  to  die  like  o  brave  soldier,  yet  I  had  scarcely 
received  a  wound  !  These  ideas  tormented  me  during 
the  night. 

At  daylight,  the  Russians  joined  the  corps  of  Ku- 
losofT,  aud  gave  up  their  prisoners  to  the  Cossacks,  who 
stripped  us  without  mercy.  We  were  sent  Inck  to  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  three  days  afterwards  entered  Mos- 
cow, almost  stripped  to  the  skin.  The  governor  of  the 
city  ordered  ihe  most  indispensable  part  of  our  clothing 
to  be  restored  to  us — and,  after  giving  us  the  most  vio- 
lent abuse  in  presence  of  the  populace  (by  one  of  his 
of]|cers,  who  spoke  French,)  because  we  had  led  our  own 
country  to  ravage  his,  for  no  cause  whatever,  he  sent  us 
to  a  barrack  that  served  us  for  a  prison.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  in  traversing  the  city  with  a  soldier's  indif' 
lerence,  Moscow  was  larger  than  Lyons,  and  bad  several 
ptreeu  filled  with  palaces.  It  was  adorned  with  a  host 
of  churches  and  public  monuments.  The  approach  of 
the  French  army  must  have  necessarily  called  to  the 
Russian  camp  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
forced  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  to  retire  fiom 
the  city,  for  profound  silence  reigned  every  where,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  thin  and  miserable  popula- 
tion moving  about.  We  were  sad  enough  on  taking 
possession  of  the  barracks  assigned  us;  but  we  had 
scarcely  been  there  twenty-four  hours  before  we  were 
assembled  in  great  haste,  and  Cossacks  drove  us  before 
tbera  out  of  the  city,  and  marched  us  towards  Wladimir. 
Their  precipitation  seemed  to  us  a  good  omen,  for  it  in- 
dicated, as  we  thought,  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and 
gave  us  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance. 

Meanwhile  we  continued  our  march,  and  moving  far- 
ther into  the  country,  we  heard  no  more  about  the  victo- 
ites  of  the  French  army.  The  march  of  the  Russians 
was  somewhat  singular — for  all  the  corps  we  met  for  two 
or  three  days  were  evidently  in  full  retreat,  which 
gradually  disappeared,  the  farther  they  went  from  Mos- 
cow. But  after  the  first  three  days'  march,  we  met  with 
nothing  but  troops  going  down  towards  the  city.  We 
concluded  from  this,  that  a  great  assemblage  of  troops 
was  toking  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  a  deci- 
sive battle  would  be  fought  Although  we  were  prison- 
ers,  we  formed  the  plan  of  conveying  some  useful 
information  of  the  enemy's  disposition  to  the  emperor's 
head-quarters.  We  held  council  on  our  march,  sifd  re- 
solved that  twenty  of  our  numl>er,  chosen  by  lot,  should 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  that  very  evening.  They 
took  hdv  intage  of  the  time  when  our  guards  were  put- 
ting us  into  the  ferry-boat,  to  cross  the  river  Kliasma, 
near  the  village  of  Bunkovaia ;  and  at  a  fixed  signal 
they  ran  off  to  the  fields  with  all  the  speed  they  could 
muster.  Several  Cossacks  rode  off  to  pursue  them,  and 
pierced  the  least  active  with  their  spears ;  but  the  rest 
gained  a  neighbouring  wood,  wh^e  the  Cossacks  could 
not  follow  them.  I  never  learned  whether  any  of  these 
brave  men  ever  reached  his  destination.  This  act  of 
self-devotion  was  considered  by  the  Russians  to  be  a  re- 
volt, and  they  treated  us  with  more  severity  during  the 
remainder  of  our  journey  from  Moscow  to  Wladimir. 

I  confess  that  I  was  so  wholly  occupied  with  thinking 
of  the  situation  of  the  French  army,  and  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance,  that  I  scarcely  paid  any  attention, 
during  the  first  part  of  our  journey,  to  the  countries  that 
we  traveled  through ;  hut  in  fact  they  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  country  we  had  marched  over  for  two 
months  before.  Thick  forests  in  the  distance — sandy 
heaths  along  the  road — every  where  rough  and  fatiguing 
plains,  furrowed  by  profound  ravines.  Such  was  the 
eoontry  we  passed  through*    It  was  like  Lithuania,  Po- 


land, and  three  fourths  of  Upper  Germany — a  wretched 
country,  where  every  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done  to 
bring  the  soil  under  cultivation ;  and  after  all  it  will  never 
be  worth  the  soil  of  the  poorest  department  of  France. 
But  my  indifference  ended  when  we  had  marched  five 
days,  and  traveled  forty  leagues ;  and  when  I  perceived 
that  we  should  not  in  all  likelihood  be  restored  to  liberty 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  we  were  going  to  be  banished 
to  some  of  the  distant  provinces,  I  no  longer  believed, 
like  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  that  peace  would  soon  be 
made ;  and,  preparing  for  the  worst,  I  endeavoured,  but 
fruitlessly,  to  leara  where  they  were  taking  us  to.  On 
the  sixth  day  after  we  left  Moscow,  we  ariived  at  Wladi- 
mir. Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  out 
to  meet  us,  and  received  us  with  cries  of  joy,  which,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  were  not  altogether  agreeable  to 
the  prisoners;  but  none  of  us  became  the  victims  of 
their  joy,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  Spain. 

Wladimir  presents  a  very  remarkable  prospect.  The 
city  is  situated  along  several  little  hills,  the  summits  of 
which  are  occupied  by  churches.  Gardens  innumerable 
embellish  the  city,  in  a  more  picturesque  manner ;  and 
all  around  the  present  walls  rise  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  in  an  immense  plain  that  spreads  out  to  the  west, 
and  along  a  surface  of  more  than  three  leagues.  It  was 
amidst  these  ruins  that  our  conductors  enclosed  us  during 
two  nights,  the  coldness  of  which  made  us  suffer  greatly ; 
but  on  the  second  day,  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  soon  heated  us  with  his  rays,  so  that  we  recovered 
strength  to  resume  our  journey. 

We  left  the  banks  of  the  Kliasma,  and  entered  upon 
a  detestable  road  that  leads  to  Kasimof,  on  the  Oka. 
When  I  say  a  detestable  road,  no  idea  can  be  formed  in 
France  of  the  sort  of  road  in  question.  The  highways 
in  Russia,  in  proportion  as  one  enters  into  the  interior, 
are  not  formed,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  beaten,  solid 
earth,  either  paved  or  raised  into  a  causeway.  The 
people  have  neither  bad  the  time,  the  means,  nor  the 
materials  necessary  for  accomplishing  such  a  work,  in  a 
country  which  is  almost  under  water ;  and  in  making 
their  roads,  they  have  made  use  of  the  forests  of  firs  that 
cover  the  country,  and  through  which  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  made,  by  the  aid  of  fire.  Wooden 
piles  are  driven  into  the  earth  at  each  side  of  the  intended 
highway :  on  these  piles  are  thrown  beams  of  wood, 
across  which  is  placed  a  fioor  of  trees  rolled  close  to- 
gether, and  with  their  bark  still  on. 

It  is  on  these  rough  roads  that  the  foot  traveller  fa- 
tigues himself  to  death,  and  that  he  who  risks  going  over 
them  in  a  carriage  is  so  terribly  jolted  as  to  CJiuse  him  to 
spit  blood.  Besides  this,  these  log-roads  are  kept  in 
such  bad  order  that  the  traveller  is  often  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  remaining  whole  days  in  the  marshy  spots, 
where  the  beams  have  become  loltcn,  or  have  been  broken 
by  wagons. 

The  countty  between  Wladimir  and  Kasimof  is  sandy, 
and  difllcult  to  travel  in.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  it  but  the  village  of  Constantinovo,  wholly  occupied 
by  potters.  From  this  spot  to  Kasimof  the  country  is 
broken  by  barren  hills.  Our  journey  was  not  regulated 
by  settled  distances,  and  we  did  not  every  evening  find  a 
village,  in  which  we  could  pass  the  night.  In  fact,  the 
Cossacks  who  conducted  us,  knew  no  more  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  places,  than  simply  to  follow  the  road  be- 
fore them,  and  fall  in  with  the  hamlets  that  they  met  on 
their  way ;  they  never  knew  the  name  of  any  place,  and 
1  believe  this  was  what  made  some  of  our  men  any  on  their 
return,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  villages  had 
no  names.  However  this  may  be,  we  had  marched  so 
diligently  that  we  reached  Kasimof  six  days  af^er  leaving 
Wladimir.  We  again  became  the  objects  of  popular 
curiosity,  but  the  eagerness  to  see  us  was  not  so  great  as 
it  had  been  farther  back.  The  population  of  Kasimof  is 
commercial;  the  city  was  formerly  called  Gorodizeis, 
and  contains  more  than  three  thousand  shopkeepers ;  its 
situation  on  the  Oka  is  very  remarkable.  In  various 
parts  of  it  are  S(*en  the  ruins  of  mosques  built  of  bricks 
of  enormous  size,  to  which  the  inhabitants  attach  a  host 
of  superstitious  feelings.  I  could  enlarge  upon  the  re- 
markable things  to  be  seen  in  this  almost  Tartar  place, 
were  1  not  afraid  of  appearing  tiresome  to  the  greater 
part  of  my  readers. 

We  remained  three  days  at  Kasimof.  In  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  we  were  divided  into  two  detachments. 
The  one,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  meo,  was  sent 
towards  the  sooth ;  it  was  to  ascend  the  Baa,  as  &r  as 


the  plains  where  that  river  approaches  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  Chopcr,  which  falls  into  the  Don ;  the  de- 
tachment was  to  remain  In  the  immense  region  inhabited 
by  the  Cossacks.  The  other  consisted  of  about  nine 
hundred  men,  and  was  ordered  to  descend  the  Oka  as  far 
as  Nig-Novogorod,  and  thence  to  follow  the  Volga  to 
Rozan.  I  was  in  the  latter  deUchment,  and  was  not 
without  anxiety  concerning  the  place  of  our  final  desti« 
nation.  Before  we  were  separated  from  our  companions, 
to  guard  whom  was  sent  the  whole  band  of  Cossacks* 
who  had  escorted  us  to  Kasimof,  I  endeavoured  to  obtaia 
from  them  some  intelligence  of  our  future  prospects. 
They  pointed  out  the  north  to  me,  and  said  Siber,  a 
word  I  could  make  little  of;  but  by  frequently  talking  to 
them  on  the  subject,  I  got  something  more  explicit,  for 
they  said  Sibiry  to  me ;  and  I  thereby  understood  that 
we  were  condemned  to  the  Russian  galleys — to  Siberia, 
in  a  word.  As  soon  as  my  companions  learned  the 
news,  and  the  best  informed  had  told  the  rest  what  sort 
of  a  place  the  war  prison  of  the  Russians  was,  they  be- 
came completely  discouraged.  They  all  talked  of  the 
labours  of  the  mines,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  con- 
demned to  work  in  them,  for  they  thought  that  this  was 
to  be  their  lot.  I  remembered  perfectly  all  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  contained  in  various  bpoks  of 
travels  through  Russia,  and  related  them  to  my  compa- 
nions, imagining,  with  a  foolish  simplicity  I  have  often 
laughed  at  afterwards,  that  we  should  see  assembled  on 
one  spot  all  the  curio^ties  they  describe. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  first  impression  of  sorrow,  which 
we  felt  on  learning  that  we  were  going  to  Siberia,  speedily 
succeeded  thoughtlessness  of  our  situation,  and  even 
gaiety,  the  never-failing  companion  of  our  countrymen. 
We  continued  our  journey  with  less  trouble  or  fatigue, 
for  our  mode  of  traveling  now  became  very  convenient ; 
we  were  embarked  on  a  kind  of  rafls,  under  the  charge 
of  some  very  good  hearted  Russians,  and  we  rapidly  de- 
scended the  Oka,  a  river  as  large  as  the  Rhone,  which 
fiows  between  high  Imnks  of  calcareous  stone,  above 
which  wave  foresU  of  birch  and  pine.  We  had  fires  on 
board;  provisions  were  abundant;  and  we  scarcely  per- 
ceived the  cold  that  had  lately  set  in,  when,  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  after  leaving  Kasimof,  we  arrived  at  Nig- 
Novogorod.  We  had  thus  taken  an  immense  turn  to 
the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  log-made  roads 
that  lie  between  Wladimir  and  Novogorod,  which  were 
then  impassable,  and  likewise  to  give  more  facility  to  the 
escorts  that  were  to  go  with  os,  and  to  allow  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Coffsacks  to  their  own  country. 

All  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
amounting,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  about  two 
thousand  men  not  wounded,  had  been  sent  to  Kasimof. 
Among  them  were  a  gieat  many  officers  belonging  to 
the  different  corps,  who  were  more  plundered  by  the 
Cossacks  than  the  rest,  on  account  of  their  epaulets  and 
decorations,  and  their  rank  was  not  acknowledged  till 
we  went  into /the  interior,  and  by  the  French  alone. 
The  Russians  bad  had  no  time  to  pay  attention  to  them, 
and  they  would  have  remained  confounded  in  the  ranks, 
had  we  not  belonged  to  the  best  disciplined  army  in  the 
world.  Their  rank  was  acknowledged,  and  they  pre- 
served all  the  authority  they  couhJ  still  exercise  in  a 
state  of  captivity ;  and,  amongst  men  whom  the  absence 
of  every  competent  judge  might  easily  tempt  to  the  as- 
sumption of  rank  and  authority,  there  was  but  one  man 
who  attempted  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  his  companions. 
His  name  was  Aillaud,  and  he  was  a  private  in  a  regi- 
ment of  horse-chasseurs.  He  took  advantage  of  the 
education  he  had  received,  and  the  forced  disguise  to 
which  we  were  all  condemrTed  in  our  turn  by  the  rapa- 
city of  the  Cossacks,  and  the  n^unificence  of  Rostopchin, 
and  gave  out  that  he  was  a  captain ;  but  in  about  eight 
days'  time,  while  we  were  at  Wladimir,  he  was  recog- 
nised by  one  of  his  old  companions,  a  prisoner  like  the 
re»t  of  OS,  and  so  laughed  at,  that  I  never  saw  from  that 
day  a  more  docile  or  ottedient  soldier.  For  myself  I  told 
how  I  bad  been  made  an  ensign  by  the  emperor,  and  no 
doubt  rose  of  the  truth  of  my  recital.  The  respect  of 
the  soldiers  I  saw  during  my  captivity,  was  the  only 
advantage  I  ever  derived  from  the  rank  I  had  momenta- 
rily attained. 

During  the  first  days  of  our  journey,  whilst  we  were 
trying  to  ascertain  to  what  corps  we  each  of  us  belonged, 
and  endeavouring  to  form  friendships  with  our  fellow 
prisoners,  I  had  for  a  considerable  time  marched  beside  a 
'young  man  whom  I  soon  recognised  to  be  an  officer  of 
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rank.  It  was  Colonel  Laplane,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  radoabt  with  general  Montbron'i  cuiras- 
siers, and  had  onforinnalely  charged  the  Rosstans  at  the 
moment  they  were  faUiiig  back  on  Kntoooflrs  corps,  and 
had  been  taken  prisoner.  He  was  immediatbly  taken 
before  the  Russian  ooaniaBder  in  chief,  by  whom  he 
was  brutally  treated;  and  the  Cossacks,  imitating  the 
conduct  of  their  leader,  stripped  him  as  aoon  as  Kutusoff 
had  turned  his  back.  Colonel  Laplane  was  the  proposer 
of  the  attempt,  made  by  twenty  of  our  companions,  to 
inform  the  emperor  of  the  concentration  of  the  Russian 
army  towards  Moscow.  He  had  been  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged in  his  proper  rank  before  he  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  over  the  prisoners,  and  this  influence  was  gra- 
dually extended  even  over  the  escort  itselfl  As  I  was 
one  of  the  first  who  had  sought  his  conversation,  and 
aided  in  making  his  rank  be  acknowledged,  he  showed 
me  a  great  deal  of  attachment,  and  we  became  extremely 
intimate.  But  we  were  always  afraid  of  being  separated, 
reckoning  that  in  proportion  as  we  advanced  farther  into 
the  country,  the  prisoners  would  be  divided  into  detach- 
ments smaller  and  smaller.  The  colonel  knew  how  to  turn 
this  danger  aside.  Qn  my  side  I  made  every  efibrt  to 
remain  in  the  same  detachment  with  him. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that,  at  Nig-Novogorod, 
where  our  parly  was  divided  into  three  detachments  of 
about  three  hundred  men  each,  ordered  in  different  direc- 
tions, we  succored  in  getting  ourselves  included  in  the 
one  that  was  going  to  Kazan;  the  other  two,  before  they 
descended  towards  the  south,  received  orders  to  set  out 
without  delay ;  though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  north  winds  blew  without  interoiission.  For  our- 
selves our  quarters  were  pretty  good  for  prisoners,  and 
we  remaioed  six  weeks  at  Nig-Novogorod,  tiring  with 
our  questions  every  one  that  came  near  us,  for  we  were 
eagerly  desirous  of  learning  some  news  of  the  French 
army;  but  we  could  learn  nothings  and  were  always 
ready  to  console  ourselves  with  the  saying,  **  No  news, 
is  good  news.*'  During  our  stay  in  this  place  winter 
began.  The  sky  had  been  invariably  clear  till  about  the 
lOth  of  October,  when  it  became  dark  and  foggy ;  the 
snow  fell  in  immense  quantities,  and  when  it  ceased,  in- 
tense froet  set  in,  and  in  a  few  days  stopped  the  course 
of  tho  streams  and  rivers. 

In  about  twenty  days'  time,  the  weather  became 
serene  again ;  the  cold,  though  sharp,  was  not  so  pain- 
ful as  it  had  been  at  first,  and  we  were  told  that  winter 
had  set  in.  We  were  then  informed  that  as  soon  as  the 
sledges  were  ready,  we  were  to  set  out  for  Kazan,  under 
the  charge  of  a  small  body  of  men,  who  hsd  brought 
down  the  iron  of  the  imperial  founderies  to  Novogorod 
by  wat<)r,  and  would  take  advantage  of  the  first  favour- 
able moment  to  return.  The  horses  which  had  been 
employed  in  remounting  the  sledges  on  the  Volga,  had 
been  frost-shod,  and  were  to  pull  the  prisoners  and  their 
escort  over  the  snow,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of 
goods. 

We  lefi  Nig-Novogorod  on  the  25th  of  November. 
None  of  us  bad  ever  witnessed  such  a  sight  We  all 
forgot  that  we  were  prisoners,  to  ciijoy  ourselves  as  tra- 
vellers in  sledges.  This  was  no  longer  a  sort  of  journey 
such  as  those  I  had  taken  at  the  castle  of  Wisbendorf, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  an  immense  concourse 
of  pilgrims  moving  through  deserts  of  snow.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  reader  by  describing  this  mode  of  traveling, 
which  proved  as  agreeable  to  us  as  tho  log- made  roads 
were  detestable.  We  vrere  huddled  together  without 
distinction  in  those  carriages  with  skates,  which  the 
Russians  call  kibick,  and  we  followed  out  the  beaten 
path,  which  was  sometimes  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
at  other  ti  mes  in  the  very  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  towards  the  end  of  our  journey,  that 
we  traveled  upon  the  Volga,  for  the  ice  and  snow  that 
covered  it  had  not  till  then  acquired  a  suitable  degree  of 
firmess.  At  night  we  entered  the  villages,  where  wc 
were  quartered  in  large  caravanseras.*  Taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  we  were  not  very  ill  off,  and 
were  only  unhappy  through  our  anxiety  to  learn  where 
our  strange  journeys  were  to  end. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  Decemben  after  crossing  a 


*  Caravanterat  are  a  kind  of  public  barracks,  either 
placed  in  the  country,  or  in  the  villages.  Travellers  of 
every  kind  are  admitted  gratuitously ;  and  a  keeper,  ap- 
pointed by  goverment,  furnishes  them  with  wood,  water, 
and  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 


very  flat  country,  which  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be 
agreeable,  because  it  was  sprinkled  with  clumps  of  trees, 
we  arrived  at  Kazan,  the  appearance  of  which  was  alto- 
gether a  novelty  to  us.  When  I  perceived  it,  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be  beyond  the 
limits  that  separated  Europe  from  Asia.  It  has  pre- 
served a  truly  oriental  aspect.  Its  inhabitants  are  a 
nature  of  Armenians,  Mahomedans  and  Tartars,  We 
only  stopped  at  Kazan  a  few  days,  when  our  party  was 
again  divided ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  ordered 
to  Orembnrg  and  Osa,  towards  the  south,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg  to  the  northeast  I 
was  counted  over  among  the  latter,  for  it  may  be  well 
imagined  that  we  were  not  called  over  by  name.  Colonel 
Laplane  was  likewise  one  of  the  number.  We  continued 
our  journey  in  sledges.  Our  numbers  were  again  re- 
duced at  Perm,  and  we  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seventy  on  setting  out  for  Ekaterinburg. 

Perm  is  the  last  town  in  Europe  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  that  direction.  It  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
country,  which  already  forms  a  part  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, which  are  more  celebrated  than  their  lowness  of 
elevation  would  make  one  suppose ;  but  they  form  the  real 
divisional  line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  AfWr  climb- 
ing for  a  day  and  a  half  the  easy  ridges  that  cover  the 
surface  of  the  country,  we  descended  towards  Ekaterin- 
burg. It  is  a  very  fine  town,  with  the  houses  covered 
with  iron  plates,  a  mint,  and  a  government  office,  for 
the  general  direction  of  the  mines  of  Perm,  Kazan,  Orem- 
burg,  and  Siberia. 

Here,  in  consequence  6f  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  crown  agent,  and  the  agent  of  M.  Demidoff,  one  of 
tlie  richest  men  in  Russia,  we  were  for  the  kst  time 
separated  from  each  other,  and  formed  into  little  detach- 
menta  of  about  ten  men  each,  which  were  sent  to  each 
of  the  mines  of  that  powerful  iron-master.  Colonel 
Laplane  had  become  the  leader  of  us  all,  and  his  authority 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  Russians  themselves, 
who  had  at  length  shown  him  a  part  of  the  respect  due 
to  his  rank.  He  learned  at  Ekaterinburg  that  the  forge 
of  Nisbnei  Taguil,  about  ten  leagues  to  the  north,  was 
conducted  by  a  Frenchman,  and  requeated  to  be  sent 
thither  with  nine  men,  among  whom  he  included  me ;  and 
hii  request  was  granted  without  hesitation. 

We  set  out  for  Nisbnei  Taguil,  which  we  reached  on 
the  31st  of  December.  This  was  the  termination  of  our 
journey,  which  had  thus  continued  from  the  river  Mosqua, 
and,  deducting  the  time  we  spent  at  Nig-Novogorod,  had 
lasted  two  months  and  a  half,  during  which  we  had  tra. 
veled  five  hundred  leagues — and  France,  Paric  and  Six- 
four  were  still  six  hundred  leagues  beyond  our  point  of 
departure !  What  an  immense  space  separated  us  from 
our  homes!  When  could  we  undertake  to  go  over  the 
distance  again  t  Who  in  the  wide  world  could  feel  an 
interest  in  our  fortunes,  and  come  to  seek  us  in  such  a 
remote  region  t  Should  we  be  forgotten,  like  the  exiles 
of  Kamschatka  or  Tartary,  who  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  banishment  received  no  order  from  the  Russian 
'  government  but  the  one  that  drives  them  back  a  thousaud 
leagues  from  the  court  1  Still,  were  we  certain  that  the 
French  armies  were  victorious,  we  should  feel  some  con- 
solation among  the  painful  labours  to  which  we  bad  no 
doubt  we  should  be  condemned! — But  at  Kazan,  we 
were  told  that  the  French  had  been  completely  defeated 
at  Moscow,  which  they  had  seized  by  surprise,  and 
burned  on  their  retreat;  and  at  Ekaterinburg  nobody 
thought  of  the  war  at  all,  but  considered  it  settled  long 
ago.  The  news  we  had  heard  at  Kazan  gave  us  great 
uneasiness ;  but  the  emperor  and  the  grand  army  could 
not  be  defeated,  we  said,  at  the  very  moment  they  took 
possession  of  Uie  Russian  capital;  and  we  would  not 
believe  the  rest  of  the  story.  We  were  more  Vexed  and 
impatient  at  the  indifference  of  the  people  of  Ekaterin- 
burg than  we  were  with  the  erroneous  notions  of  the 
people  of  Kazan.  Alas,  for  a  very  long  and  melancholy 
period,  we  were  destined  to  hear  no  news  either  of  our 
companions  or  of  our  native  soil ! 
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1812.   Bikeria. 

On  our  arrival  at  Nisbnei  Taguil,  we  were  received 
by  one  of  the  foremen  of  the  forge,  who  gave  us  a 
house,  where  we  were  to  wait  for  the  orders  of  his 
masters. 


The  next  morning  we  were  agreeably  surpriied  by 
the  entrance  of  M.  Mazin,  a  Frenchmsn,  the  suMirector 
of  the  works,  who  had  arrived  during  the  night  from  a 
journey  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  could  not  mt 
a  moment  quiet,  since  he  learned  that  ten  Frencbmea 
had  been  sent  to  work  under  bis  command.  He  fate  qi 
all  a  most  pleasiiig  reception,  asked  us  what  protioce 
we  belonged  to,  and  said  something  to  each  about  hiadu* 
trict  or  native  town.  He  had  been  long  resident  in  tbe 
province  of  Colonel  Laplane,  knew  several  memberi  of 
his  family  intimately,  and  had  even  received  favours  froQ 
them.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  on  this  occaaioQ, 
so  far  from  France,  he  seized  with  avidity  the  opportunitj 
of  displaying  his  gratitude.  He  presented  the  colonel, 
whom  I  accompanied  to  the  head  manager  of  all  tbe 
works,  and  obtained  unrestricted  liberty  for  us,  an^  all 
the  comforts  that  could  be  procured  at  a  forge,  where,  u 
fact,  every  thing  was  in  the  utoKMt  abundance.  A  Ra*. 
sian  servant  was  ordered  to  wait  on  us,  and  M.  Muia 
gave  us  a  very  pretty  little  bouse,  well  warmed,  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  church.  Our  eight  compaoiem 
were  put  into  the  least  fatiguing  workshops  belonging  to 
the  forge,  with  orders  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Their  situation  was  as  happy  as  it  could  be  in 
Siberia,  and  they  were  soon  at  the  head  of  various  de- 
partments of  the  works.  They  were  private  soldiers;  it 
never  came  into  their  heads  that  it  was  improper  for  the 
colonel  and  me  to  be  exempt  from  labour,  and  in  Cut 
they  would  have  thought  themselves  disgraced  bad  we 
been  forced  to  work.  Every  thing  was  therefore  ai  ftr- 
tunate  as  we  could  expecL 

Nisbnei  Taguil  (which  means  Lover  TagitH,  ts  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Yerknei  TaguiJ,  or  Upper  Tagmt^)  b 
an  iron-work  on  the  river  Taguil,  which  flowa,  after 
changing  its  name,  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  ioto 
the  great  river  Ob.  It  belongs  to  M.  Demido^  along 
with  nine  other  forges  or  founderies  situated  near  it, 
where  the  ore  is  melted  that  is  brought  from  the  Unl 
mounu'ms.  Nishnei  Taguil  is  the  centre  of  M.  Deai- 
doff's  establishments,  and  the  most  productive  coantiog- 
house  and  iron-work  belonging  to  the  Ural  mountains 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Orieis 
emanate  from  it  to  the  forges  of  Seldinskii,  Tooiikii, 
Nishnei,  dtc.  dtc. 

The  river  Taguil  is  dammed  up  in  this  place,  and 
spreads  out  into  a  pond  over  tbe  surface  of  the  plain,  by 
whose  waters  the  machihery  of  the  works  is  moted, 
and  all  kinds  of  articles  in  iron  manufactured,  sndi  m 
bells,  tools  of  every  kind,  iron  pots,  dec  dec  The  water 
rushes  from  the  top  of  the  dam»  and  sets  in  motion  in- 
numerable hammers  and  wheels  along  the  long  line  of 
foctories. 

On  each  side  of  the  workshops  rise  the  booaes  that 
form  the  zavode^  to  use  tbe  language  of  tbe  counti;; 
for  the  crowd  of  houses  round  iron-works  is  not  called  a 
town  (^eroef),  but  keeps  the  name  of  the  forge  {xavodi). 
Our  present  residence  contained  nine  thousand  inhaUi- 
anU,  all  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  works. 
On  the  most  prominent  spot  was  a  fine  house,  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  proprietor,  M.  Demidoff,  when  he  came  to 
visit  the  establishmenL  The  church  is  built  on  the  top 
of  tl^  highest  hill  among  which  tbe  forge  is  sitoated. 
Like  all  the  churches  in  Russia,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  summer  and  another  for  winter,  and  i> 
covered  with  sheets  of  iron.  A  number  of  gardeni  «» 
scattered  among  the  houses ;  and  though  they  are  not 
kept  in  very  good  order,  they  give  the  villi^e  a  no^ 
sgreeable  aspect,  particularly  at  the  approach  of  fWX%t 
when  the  cherry  trees,  with  which  they  are  planted,  lis 
loaded  with  fruit.  In  the  lower  part  cf  tbe  village,  ji 
the  bazar,  a  sort  of  oriental  fair,  where  all  the  ah^flf 
the  place  are  collected  on  one  spot. 

This  population  of  smiths  represents  a  pecoliarM^ec^ 
which  cannot  be  adequately  conceived  by  those  wbo 
have  not  seen  Saint-Etienne-en-Forez  in  Fiance;  ^The 
prospect  is  very  remarkable  in  the  evening,  when  aloo| 
the  two  long  rows  of  buildings  all  the  fires  are  ligbted, 
all  the  hammers  beating,  all  tbe  wheels  in  oMtion,  loi 
thousands  of  individuals,  blackened  with  smol^  <>• 
moving  about  the  furnaces  that  pour  forth  daily  naoy 
thousand  weight  of  cast  iron.  The  immense  procsedi  w 
these  forges  are  conveyed  in  sledges  to  the  river  Tshooi- 
sovaia,  whence  they  descend  to'  the  Volga,  wluch  tbej 
again  ascend  to  a  great  distance  north,  for  tbe  porpose 
of  being  sent  all  over  Russia  in  Europe,  or  to  be  ax* 
ported  to  England. 
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M.  Masio  had  cootiderible  aoihority  in  the  forge.  Ha 
had  boan  lately  appointed  director  of  the  works  for  the 
preparatioo  of  the  ore,  instead  of  an  ignorant  Russian, 
(wbo  had  himself  succeeded  another  Frenchman,  M. 
F ,  whose  merit  and  virtues  were  warmly  remem- 
bered at  Nishnei,)  and  had  encountered  many  diflftcnltiea 
in  bringing  back  the  establishment  to  ibo  prosperity  and 
splesdouf  it  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The  late  incidents 
o/  ilie  war  had  been  too  rapid  in  their  course,  and 
Siberia  was  too  far  distant  to  allow  the  precautionary 
measures  adopted  against  Frenchmen  lesident  in  Russia 
to  be  extended  to  him.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and 
Wloved,  and  through  his  influence  we  remained  nothing 
BMra  than  prisoners  en  parole.  We  wore  very  desirous 
of  learning  something  from  him  concerning  the  events 
of  the  war,  but  he  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  ; 
hence,  we  were  obliged  to  wait,  as  we  would  not  believe 
the  ridiculous  reports,  as  we  called  them,  that  were  in 
eircalation  about  the  entire  destruction  of  the  French 
aroi  J  in  Russia. 

We  passed  the  winter  at  Nishnei  Taguil :  it  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  it  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  confirmed.  We  were  forced  to 
helieve  it  at  last,  when  we  learned  that  a  certain  number 
of  prisonera  was  quartered  in  most  of  the  establishments 
in  Siberia. 

We  knew  not  how  long  our  exile  was  to  last  To 
send  some  intelligence  to  our  families,  the  colonel  and  I 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  winter  parties  of  travellers 
that  descend  towards  Europe,  and  had  written  letters, 
though  with  slender  hopes  of  their  reaching  their  des- 
tination. We  became  every  day  more  intimate,  and  he 
generously  shared  with  me  sU  the  comforts,  and  means 
of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  that  M.  Mazin  could  procure 
him.  We  went  aeveral  times  to  the  winter  races,  which 
the  Rnssbns  of  all  classes  are  passionately  fond  of,  and 
to  the  fishing  that  takes  place  on  the  lakes  when  the  ice 
IS  at  the  strongest,  and  the  fish  in  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  numbness.  This  fishery  sometimes  produces 
several  hundred  quintals  of  fish,  and  is  always  a  grand 
holiday,  to  which  the  people  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try come  in  the  sledges:  they  drive  over  the  ice,  and 
furrow  it  in  every  direction,  while  a  little  lower  down, 
under  the  horses'  feet,  the  net  is  introduced  by  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  and  by  means  of  a  succession  of  holes,  through 
which  long  poles  are  put,  it  is  pushed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  and  then  dragged  back  with  a  shoal  of  fish, 
which  are  hauled  out  upon  the  shore.  The  fish  are  mo- 
tionless in  the  water,  but  become  animated  by  the  effect 
of  the  air,  and  struggle  violently.  The  different  kinds 
and  sizes  are  picked  out  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
next  day,  when  they  become  completely  solid  firom  the 
frost,  they  are  packed  up.  Salmon,  pikes,  and  tench,  are 
sent  in  this  state  to  the  centre  of  Asia,  to  Petersburg, 
and  all  parts  of  Russia.  After  remaining  frozen  for  three 
or  fear  months,  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper  temperature, 
and  are  restored  to  a  similar  state  to  that  which  they 
were  in  an  hour  before  being  taken. 

Though  winter  be  the  gay  season  of  the  Siberians, 
tbej  aee  the  retuin  of  spring  with  the  same  pleasuie  as 
the  natives  of  other  climates ;  and  it  is  apparently  to 
ahow  their  joy  at  its  approaching  arrival,  that  they  have 
a  eort  of  amusement  during  Easier  week, — at  least  the 
only  object  of  it  which  I  can  fancy  is  to  celebrate  the 
eod  of  winter.  Every  where  throughout  Russia  swings 
are  put  up  in  the  houses,  gardens,  and  public  squares, 
and  the  whole  nation  devotes  itself  for  eight  days  to  the 
pleaanre  of  swinging  in  the  air.  The  sport  becomes 
quite  a  mania,  and  yon  may  see  grown  up  people  wbo 
nerer  leave  the  swing  except  to  take  iheir  meals ;  and, 
of  epufse,  the  young  people  are  not  behindhand.  After 
some  hohdays  have  been  thus  spent,  they  leave  till  next 
year  the  pleasores  of  enjoying  this  singular  amuaement, 
the  origin  or  object  of  which  I  am  comf4etely  unac- 
quainted with. 

Spring  dote  not  come  gradually  in  Siberia,  as  it  does 
with  vm ;  like  winter,  it  comes  all  at  once.  The  evening 
beMe  we  fed  as  if  under  the  aretie  circle ;  the  next 
day  we  breathe  the  air  of  apring.  The  anew  suddenly 
diiHippears,  and  the  earth,  as  if  by  enchantment,  appears 
enameled  with  flowera,  which  aeem  to  have  burst  forth 
amidst  the  frost  This  nnexpeeled  prospect  engaged  our 
warmest  curiosity. 

When  the  fine  weather  had  set  in,  M.  Masin  told  us 
that  the  attention  he  had  shown  to  us  began  to  excite 
itt-wlU,  and  he  wti  dsairoot  that  ws  should  go  to  pass 


some  time  at  another  forge,  where  he  had  the  same  aa- 
thority  he  poseessed  at  Nishnei,  and  which  was  not 
more  than  three  leagues  distant;  he  had  prepared  at 
this  place  every  thing  we  could  need,  and  we  should  be 
quite  in  the  country.  We  joyfully  accepted  an  otter  that 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the  country, 
and  of  leaving  the  nine  thousand  amitha  of  Nishnei 
Taguil. 

Two  days  afterwards  we  set  out  for  Tchomaia-Zavode, 
our  new  residence.  This  forge  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  lake  Tchornaia,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Tchomaia-Reka,  whose  wateia  flow  over  a  marshy  soil 
before  they  enter  into  the  lake,  and  thence  diacharge 
themaelres  into  the  TaguiL  The  road  that  leads  to  it  is 
monotonous  enough ;  but  after  traveling  along  the  full- 
flowing  torrent  of  Tchornaia,  crossing  a  bottom,  and 
ascending  the  barren  ridges  of  the  Ural  mountains  and 
the  Lipovaia  Oora  (or  mountain  of  linden  trees,  which 
are  in  flower  at  this  season,)  we  breathe  a  purer  air,  and 
enjoy  a  more  varied  prospect  Before  us  was  the  lake 
stretching  towards  the  southwest,  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  Ural  mountains  are  divided  into  two  branches.  There 
are  aeveral  agreeable  islands  on  its  surfeoe,  and  ferther 
down  towards  the  west  rise  two  steep  mountainsy  on 
whose  summit  the  clouds  collect  in  the  rainy  aeason. 

We  were  lodged  in  an  Ubat,  or  wooden  house,  built 
on  the  islaud  nearest  to  the  dam  of  the  lake,  and  as  soon 
as  we  had  tsken  possession,  we  took  no  farther  interest 
in  the  labours  of  the  smiths  of  the  work  at  Tchornaia. 
Our  time  was  divided  between  the  pleasures  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  walks  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
in  which  a  very  thin  and  scattered  population  is  wholly 
engaged  in  working  the  mines  or  the  forges. 

The  long  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
whose  eastern  declivity  we  were  placed,  is  generally  of 
small  elevation,  and  the  views  are  uninteresting.  Masses 
of  dark  green  rocks  are  seen  on  the  brink  of  the  ravines; 
and  forests  of  white  cedar,  birch,  and  pine,  cover  a  fer- 
tile soil,  still  fresh  and  uncultivated,  but  often  marshy. 
Here  and  there  are  found  vast  heaths,  covered  with  high 
grass,  mingled  with  sainfoin  and  trefoil,  and  making  an 
excellent  turf.  Nobody  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  inte- 
rior of  these  forests  but  miners  and  the  charcoal  burners 
belonging  to  the  forges ;  cultivation  is  only  attended  to 
when  the  forges  allow  time  to  labour ;  and  the  soil  is 
miserably  neglected,  because  it  belongs  to  emigrant 
workmen,  who  are  moved  about  from  one  village  to  an- 
other at  the  order  of  their  lord,  and  change  their  coon- 
try  and  their  climate  without  any  hope  of  ever  returning, 
or  any  means  of  disposing  of  the  improvements  they 
may  have  made.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  endea- 
voured to  restrain  this  power  of  the  lords  over  their  serfs, 
by  the  establishment  of  judges  in  feudal  matters,  that 
are  appointed  by  himself;  but  this  first  attempt  to  weaken 
feudal  power  remains  without  effect  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, where  the  lord  has  always  law  on  his  side,  and 
where  the  judge  prefers  to  be  the  friend  of  the  lord,  who 
bays  justice,  rather  than  of  the  slave,  who  has  nothing 
to  give.  Moreover,  though  the  labour  required  be  se- 
vere, the  peasant's  mode  of  life  is  not  very  painful ; 
every  one  resides  with  his  own  family  in  the  village  he- 
longing  to  the  forge.  He  usually  possesses  a  cow,  a 
horse,  some  sheep,  and  a  spot  of  ground,  where  he  raises 
some  cabbages  and  grain.  As  the  work  done  at  the 
forgea  is  not  gratuitous,  every  one  strives  to  add  to  hb 
little  store  of  money,  that  he  may  one  day  be  enabled  to 
purchase  his  liberty.  Though  a  serf^  the  Siberian  knows 
too  well  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  saving  all  he 
can  of  his  salary,  to  agree  to  work  for  nothing.  He 
leaves  his  work  the  moment  he  is  not  paid  regularly.  In 
1809,  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  the  workmen  be* 
longing  to  M.  Demidofi^s  establbhment,  and  in  feet  a 
sort  of  insurrection,  because  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
money  to  pay  the  men.  This  embarrassment  might 
have  led  to  serious  results,  if  the  men  had  formed  a  pUn 
and  had  had  leaders ;  it  was  very  disastrous  to  some  of 
them  who  were  severely  punished.  Since  that  time,  the 
cantine-keepers  have  been  ordered  to  keep  farther  off 
from  some  of  the  forges,  though  they  could  net  approach 
within  a  certain  distance  before,  arid  were  only  allowed 
to  open  their  stores  on  the  Sunday. 

The  natural  magistrates  of  th^e  men  are  their  lord, 
and  his  agents  on  the  establishment ;  but  the  workmen 
aleo  obey  one  of  their  own  race,  who  derives  his  autho- 
rity from  the  influence  of  age  and  tradition.  This  is 
the  $(ar0$t,  or  elder.    They  usoaUy  belonged  to  femilies 


in  easy  drcumstances,  and  there  are  some  very  rich  ones 
in  the  establishnients  in  Siberia.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain 
their  wealth  by  looking  at  the  dress  of  the  women  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Their  costume  is  very  convenient 
for  the  display  of  ornament,  and  this  they  know  marvel- 
lously weU.  Over  a  light^eoloured  ailk  or  muaUn  gown, 
vvith  wide  flowing  sleeves,  they  put  a  dress  of  darker 
silk  that  covers  their  bosoms,  and  is  joined  on  the  shoul- 
ders by  two  strips,  which  are  clasped  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  along  with  the  belt  The  gown  shows  off  the 
shape  in  perfection,  and  b  cloeed  before  by  a  long  row 
of  metal  buttons.  The  belt  is  formed  of  rich  materials, 
and  is  tied  on  the  left  side;  the  two  ends  are  adorned 
with  tassels,  often  of  great  value,  that  hang  down  to  the 
ground.  A  diadem  forms  the  head-dress  of  the  young 
girls.  Above  another  aort  of  diadem,  the  married  wo- 
men wear  a  kind  of  glory,  in  metal  of  gilt  paper,  covered 
with  richly  embroidered  silk,  or  tied  behind  with  a  large 
knot  of  ribbands,  whence  flows  a  k>ng  veil. 

The  men  are  not  so  luxurious  in  their  dress ;  they 
wear  a  wide  caftan,  or  gown,  with  a  silk  sash,  a  ftir  cap 
in  winter,  and  a  hat  with  a  wide  brim  in  summer,  no 
cravat,  but  almost  always  boots.  The  nobles  and  wealthy 
people  ahave  in  the  European  manner,  but  the  free 
traders  and  peasanta  allow  their  beards  to  grow.  There 
is  another  diflerence  between  the  nobles  and  serfs ;  the 
latter  address  every  one  in  the  second  person  singular, 
while  the  former  disfigure  the  Russian  language,  and 
never  thus  address  any  of  their  equals.  Here,  as  in 
other  oounuies,  the  nobility  are  the  eariicst  civilised  of 
classes— though  they  may  one  day  do  thenr  ntmost  to 
make  their  countrymen  retrograde  to  the  habita  of  past 
ages. 

On  leaving  the  forges,  and  advancing  into  the  coon- 
try  which  rises  towards  the  Taguil,  we  meet  with  some 
Mahomedan  villages,  which  are  colonies  of  Kirguses, 
who,  during  summer,  plunge  with  their  flocks  into  the 
remote  steppes,  and  encamp  in  hota  m  ide  of  bark.  At 
every  short  distance,  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
is  totally  different,  and  we  see  that  Europe  contends 
with  Asia  for  the  superiority,  and  the  north  with  the 
south.  From  this  very  point  flow  those  rtvers  that  bear 
their  waters  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  pass  through  Asia  and  European  Russia,  and  be- 
tween which  very  little  trouble  is  reqaired  to  open  a 
communication,  which  is  now  carried  on  solely  by  the 
sledges  in  winter.  How  many  reaources  might  new 
means  of  communication  lay  open  to  industry  and  com- 
merce in  such  an  extensive  region  as  this,  if  a  more  en- 
lightened government  introduced  liberty  and  property 
among  a  nation  of  serfe !  Winter,  however,  comes  an- 
nually to  shorten  the  distances,  and  communication  is 
thus  easily  opened  with  the  most  distant  countries. 
Thus  we  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  the  road  to 
Kamschatka,  on  the  road  towards  Europe  through  Ka- 
zan, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tobolsk,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  leagues  distant^ 

^  In  this  singular  country,  there  are  no  other  sorto  of 
antiquities  than  earthen  mounds,  pretty  solidly  built,  and 
galleries  hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
As  they  are  very  different  from  the  attempU  at  mining 
made  by  the  Kirguses  and  Tartars,  they  are  attributed  to 
a  people  long  ago  extinct,  called  the  Tchouds.  nothing 
but  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  they  prove 
that  the  mines  in  the  Ural  mdbntaina  have  been  known 
and  wrought  in  ancient  times,  by  nations  far  advanced 
in  refinement,  and  that  hostile  and  warlike  nations  have 
overrun  this  almost  inaccessible  country,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  India  by  the  Altai  mountains,  a  border  of 
deserts,  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Taurua. 

/       CHAPTER  XIL 

1813-1814.  WaMill  and  Daria. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  lived  in  a  small 
island  not  far  from  the  dam  of  Tchomaia-Zavode.  In 
the  msraing  the  colonel  and  I  usually  went  out  together, 
and,  croesing  the  pond,  took  a  walk  among  the  hills  at 
the  foot  of  Beloi  Kamen,  towards  the  south,  or  went  to 
visit  the  mines.  We  returned  before  midday.  After 
dinner,  we  aometlmea  read  some  books,  which  ,M.  Mazin 
had  lent  ua,  or  we  cultivsted  our  little  garden ;  but  I  got 
tired  of  these  occupations,  and  to  dissipate  my  ennuj  I 
again  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  plunged  into 
the  woods,  whence  I  returned  in  the  evening  more  me* 
laocholy  than  ever. 
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GUILLEMARD'S  ADVENTURES. 


On  landiDg  not  far  from  the  dam,  I  was  one  day  sur- 
prifled  at  sMing  a  young  Ruatian  girl  crying  betide  a 
clump  of  trees ;  she  seemed  pretty,  and  1  approached ; 
she  saw  me  not,  but  continued  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 
I  stopped  to  examine  her  appearance ;  her  black  hair, 
arranged  in  the  fashion  of  the  country,  flowed  from  un- 
der the  diadem  usually  worn  by  the  Siberian  girls,  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast,  by  its  jet  black  colour,  with 
the  fairness  of  her  skin.  Whilst  I  was  looking  at  her 
she  turned  her  head,  and,  perceiving  me,  rose  in  great 
baste,  wiped  off  her  teais,  and  said  to  me,  •<  Pardon  me, 
father — but  I  am  very  unfortunate."  **  I  wish,"  saLi  I, 
•<  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  consolation." 
"  1  expect  no  consolation,"  she  replied,  **  it  is  out  of 
vour  power  to  give  me  any."  "  But  why  are  you  cry- 
ing?" 

She  was  silent,  and  her  sobs  alone  intimated  that  she 
was  deeply  afflicted.  <*  Can  you  have  committed  any 
fault,"  said  I,  <^  that  has  roused  your  father's  anger 
against  you  V*  **  He  is  angry  with  me,  it  is  true ;  but  is 
it  my  fault,  if  I  cannot  love  his  Aphanassi  1" 

The  subject  now  began  to  be  interesting;  for  as 
Chateaubriand  says,  there  were  love  and  tears  at  the  botr 
torn  of  thin  story.  I  felt  peculiarly  interested  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

I  asked  the  young  Siberian  girl  who  this  Aphanassi 
was  whom  she  could  not  love.  She  became  more  com- 
posed, and  with  enchanting  grace,  and  almost  French 
volubility,  she  told  me  that  the  summer  before  a  Baskir 
family  had  traveled  further  to  the  north  than  these  tribes 
are  accustomed  to  do,  and  had  brought  their  flocks  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  zavode  of  Tchomaia ;  they 
came  from  time  to  time  to  the  village  to  boy  things,  and 
to  sell  the  gowns  called  doubat,  which  their  wives  dye 
of  a  yellow  colour  with  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  Now 
her  father,  the  respectable  Michael,  was  a  shopkeeper, 
and  constant  communications  began  te  be  established 
between  the  Baskir  and  the  Russian  family.  This  con- 
nection became  more  close,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
both  families  were  of  that  sect  which  pretends  to  have 
preserved  its  religion  free  from  all  pollution  or  mixture, 
and  gives  ils  members  the  name  of  StareobrtUzi,  The 
head  of  the  Baskir  family,  Aphanassi,  soon  fell  in  love 
with  young  Daria,  and  asked  her  in  marriage  from  her 
father ;  but  though  wealthy,  Aphanassi  had  a  rough  and 
repulsive  look,  and  Daria  coukl  not  bear  him ;  she  had, 
therefore,  given  him  an  absolute  refusaL  Her  father 
dqated  on  her,  and  had  not  pressed  the  matter  farther, 
though  he  was  desirous  of  forming  an  alliance  so  advan- 
tageous to  his  trade ;  and  the  Baskir.  had  returned  to  his 
own  country  in  the  month  of  August,  to  gather  the 
crops  of  hemp  and  rye.  But  winter  passed  away,  and 
the  beats  of  June  had  scarcely  been  felt  before  Apha- 
nassi had  again  appeared,  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
bales  of  rich  doubas,  Chinese  belts,  and  kafuns,  and  a 
herd  of  more  than  five  hundred  horses ;  he  came,  in 
fact,  surrounded  with  aU  his  splendour,  and  renewed 
again  his  offers  and  his  entrediies.  Ok!  Michael  wa» 
nearly  gained  by  hif  offers,  and  Daria  was  in  despair, 
for  she  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  gain,  and  she  de- 
tetited  Aphanassi  more  than  she  had  done  the  year  be- 
fore. 

While  Daria  was  giving  me  this  narrative,  I  examined 
the  play  of  her  features,  and  found  them  soft  and  me- 
lancholy. Her  skin  was  of  that  soit  vellum  white  which 
distinguishes  the  Caucasian  races ;  and  all  her  gestures 
were  indicative  of  languor  and  voluptuousness. 

I  listened  to  her  with  strong  emotion,  pitied  her  sor- 
rows, which  had  so  easily  procured  me  her  confidence, 
and  when  she  left  me,  she  was  less  afflicted  than  before. 
The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had  seen 
her,  and  found  her  again ;  she  received  mo  with  an  en- 
chanting smile.  Aphanassi  had  not  come  that  morning, 
and  Daria,  probably  thinking  that  I  would  come  back  to 
the  spot,  had  come  to  ask  me  what  she  ought  to  reply 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  her  father.  I  gave  her  my  advice 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  interest,  and^  convinced  that 
pity  would  henceforward  open  to  me  the  roaJ  to  her 
heart,  I  tried  to  become  acquainted  with  her  family.  The 
same  evening  I  bought  some  things  from  old  Michael, 
and,  flattering  him  on  his  judgment  and  experience,  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  foundation  of  intimacy. 

During  several  days  I  went  regularly  to  the  same 
spot,  and  almost  always  found  Daria,  as  if  we  had  ap- 
pointed a  meeting.  Her  melancholy  increased^;  every 
time  she  saw  me  she  asked  for  further  advice^and  al- 


though she  showed  me  nothing  but  confidence,  yet  the 
habit  of  seeing  her,  of  deploring  her  situation,  oi  having 
near  me  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  after  bearing, 
for  many,  many  months,  no  other  voices  than  the  rough 
ones  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  smiths — all  these  circum- 
stances affected  my  heart  with  unusual  emotion.  The 
sight  of  Daria  reminded  me  of  the  circumstances  of  my 
first  love ;  and  these  recollections,  in  their  turn,  embel- 
lished Daria  with  all  her  charms. 

One  day  she  said  to  me,  *'  You  have  seen  Aphanassi 
this  morning  at  my  father's ;  don*t  you  think  he  is  very 
rough,  and  has  an  ugly,  ill-natured  countenance?" — 
"  Yes,"  I  replied.  ♦*  Well,  I  will  show  you  whom  I  pre- 
fer to  him."  She  smiled  in  saying  this,  and  I  was  pow- 
erfully affected,  as  if  she  bad  been  about  to  say,  "  You 
are  the  man  !"  She  then  threw  back  the  gauze  veil  that 
flowed  from  her  head-dress,  and  instantly,  at  a  certain 
signal,  a  young  man  sprung  from  behind  the  trees,  and 
cried  out  to  me,  **  Thank  you.  Frenchman,  for  your 
good  advice  !  I  am  Wassili,  the  friend  of  Daria !"  This 
sight  perfectly  confounded  me.  So  close  to  love ;  and 
to  be  nothing  but  a  confidant  after  all !  I  blushed  for 
shame,  but  Daria  soon  dispelled  this  impulse  of  ill- 
bumour.  She  said  to  me,  **  Wassili,  whom  I  have  never 
mentioned  to  you,  is  my  friend ;  I  was  desirous  of  mak- 
ing you  acquainted  with  him.  But  he  was  jealous,  be- 
cause you  gave  me  consolation,  and  I  wished  him  to 
remain  concealed  from  you,  that  he  might  be  convinced, 
by  your  language,  of  the  purity  of  your  sentiments. 
Wassili  will  love  you  as  I  do ;  stranger,  still  give  us 
your  advice !" 

The  words  of  Daria  calmed  my  trouble ;  and  I  felt 
happy  that,  at  a  thousand  leagues  from  my  native  land, 
in  the  bosom  of  an  enemy's  country,  I  was  hound  by  no 
tie  to  a  foreign  soil,  but  could  still  afford  consolation  to 
two  beings  in  misfortune. 

Wassili  was  handsome  and  amiable;  he  was  also 
wealthy;  but  Aphanassi  was  much  more  so,  and  old 
Michael,  though  formerly  flattered  with  the  attentions  of 
Wassili  to  his  daughter,  now  rejected  them  with  disdain. 
We  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  attack  against  the  Baskir ;  I 
talked  to  Michael  several  times  on  the  subject,  and  tried 
to  arrange  their  differences  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Meanwhile  took  place  the  feast  of  St.  John,  the  patron 
saint  of  Tcbornaia,  which  assembled  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  holiday,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  dressed  in 
their  finest  clothes,  get  into  a  number  of  little  narrow 
boats,  made  of  a  single  tree,  like  the  canoes  of  the  South 
Sea  savages.  A  man  is  placed  in  the  middle,  with  one 
oar  in  bis  bands,  and  strikes  the  water  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  makes  the  boat  move  forward 
with  great  velocity.  These  frail  skiffs  are  all  in  a  line, 
race  against  each  other,  and  perform  a  variety  of  evolu- 
tions on  the  lake.  The  women  are  placed  at  the  bow 
and  stern,  and  sing  national  songs,  while  the  men  are 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  exercises  and  amusements  on 
the  shore.  A  large  barge^  carrying  the  heads  of  the 
village,  and  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  contains 
a  band  of  music,  whose  harmony  contrasts  with  the 
songs  that  are  heard  from  the  other  boats.  Beautiful 
weather  usually  prevails  at  this  season,  and  the  day 
closes  with  dances  and  suppers  in  the  open  air ;  and  the 
lako  of  Tchomaia,  naturally  of  a  solitary  aspect,  be- 
comes all  at  once  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  pre- 
sents an  enchanting  prospect. 

Wassili  bad  got  several  boats  ready,  which  were  filled 
with  musicians,  who  attracted  general  attention,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  almost  all  the  skifis,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  gondolas,  in  the  Venetian  lagoons,  follow  the 
musical  amateurs  who  sing  during  the  night.  Wassili 
knew  that  Michael  would  be  flattered  to  hear  an  account 
of  the  success  he  bad  obtained  ;  but  Aphanassi  had  also 
come  to  the  festival.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  the 
musicians  of  Wassili  were  followed  by  the  crowd,  and 
that  his  rival's  name  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  he  col- 
lected twenty  of  his  finest  horses,  covered  them  with 
rich  stuffs,  and  as  soon  as  the  sports  on  the  lake  were 
over,  began,  by  the  sound  of  Tartar  music,  a  series  of 
races  on  the  shore,  which  was  a  novel  sight  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  was  generally  admired.  His  triumph 
was  complete,  and  at  Tchomaia  nothing  was  talked  of 
for  several  days  but  the  races  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  the  Baskir*8  influence  with  Michael  increased  con- 
siderably. 

The  grief  of  Dark  made  her  Suher  niapect  ihiU  ahe 


met  Wassili  out  of  the  house,  and  he  confined  ber  at 
home.  I  saw  none  but  the  young  man,  whose  coaotu* 
nirations  were  far  from  being  so  pleatsing  to  me  as  tlKMo 
of  Daria.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  he  inforoMHl  m 
that  Aphanassi  had  made  another  attempt  to  get  ber 
from  her  feather ;  but  that  the  old  man  was  so  overcooe 
with  ber  despair,  tbai  he  had  only  agreed  that  the  m«. 
riage  should  take  place  the  ensuing  summer,  delajing 
the  matter  under  the  pretext  of  getting  her  portion  ready, 
but  in  truth  te  give  her  time  to  make  up  ber  miiid  lo 
follow  the  Baskir. 

He  therefore  set  out.  About  this  period  Wtssli  wu 
sent  by  M.  Demidoff's  agent,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of 
workmen,  to  the  centre  of  the  Ural  mounlsioi,  to  cat 
down  trees,  and  burn  them  into  charcoal.  He  was  not 
to  return  till  the  middle  of  September.  During  bit  feb- 
sence  I  saw  Daria  almost  daily  ;  she  bad  lo&t  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  look,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  ber  beaoty 
was  increased,  her  countenance  had  assumed  such  to 
expression  of  melancholy.  I  had  gradually  obtaiocd  ihs 
good  will  of  Michael,  and  dispelled,  as  far  as  lay  m  my 
power,  the  sorrows  of  his  daughter.  I  was  a  Cweigoer, 
a  prisoner,  little  to  be  feared,  and  pretty  well  off  id  re* 
gard  to  money,  so  that  Michael  felt  no  alaroi  at  seeing 
me,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  showing  tat  Lis 
good  will.  I  received  a  strong  proof  of  this  about  the 
middle  of  August.  He  brought  the  colonel  (to  wbom  1 
bad  told  all  Wassili's  story)  and  me  to  a  fainilj  festival 
that  takes  place  at  the  gathering  of  the  cabbage,  and  to 
which  women  only  are  usually  admitted ;  it  it  in  iict 
their  vintage  season.  On  the^  day  that  a  hmily  is  to 
gather  in  their  cabbage,  which  they  salt  and  lay  op  for 
the  winter  season,  the  women  invite  their  female  fiienis 
and  neighbours  to  come  and  assist  them.  On  tbe  even- 
ing belore,  they  cut  the  cabbtiges  from  tbe  stem,  sod  {Hill 
off  the  outside  leaves  and  earth  that  may  be  adhering  to 
them.  On  the  grand  day,  at  the  house  where  the  calh 
bages  are  collected,  the  women  assemble,  dressed  in  their 
most  brilliant  manner,  and  armed  with  a  sort  of  deaw, 
with  a  handle  in  the  centre,  more  or  less  oroainented, 
according  to  the  person's  rank.  They  place  tbeowelTa 
round  a  kind  of  uough  containing  tbe  cabbsgei.  Tbe 
old  women  give  the  signal  for  action ;  two  of  the  yoang* 
est  girls  take  tueir  places  in  the  middle  of  tbe  rooo,  and 
begin  to  dance  a  kind  of  aliemande,  while  tbe  icat  of 
the  women  sing  national  songs,  and  keep  time  in  driving 
their  knives  into  the  trough.  When  tbs  girls  are  lirrd 
with  dancing,  two  more  take  their  place,  always  eager 
to  surpass  the  former  by  the  grace  with  which  they  make 
their  voluptuous  movements.  The  songs  continoe  viib* 
out  intermission,  and  the  cabbages  are  thus  cot  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  ball,  which  lasu  from  morning  till  nigbt. 
Meanwhile,  the  married  women  carry  on  tbe  work,  «h 
the  cabbages,  and  carefully  pack  them  in  barrels.  In  tbt 
evening  the  whole  party  ait  down  to  supper,  after  which 
only  the  men  are  admitted,  but  even  then  thty  remaia 
apart  from  the  women.  Glaasee  of  wine  and  punch  ge 
round  ;  dancing  begins  in  a  more  general  manner,  and 
they  withdraw  at  a  late  hour  to  begin  the  same  aoiwe- 
ment  at  another  neighbour's,  till  all  the  harvest  ii 
finiaibcd. 

Undoubtedly  tbe  lively  pleasures  of  tbe  vintage  ia 
Italy  and  tbe  south  of  France,  are  not  to  he  found  in 
these  northern  festivals ;  but  sports  and  holidays  sre  of 
so  rare  occurrenee  in  Siberia,  and  every  thing  heais  Hoeh 
an  aspect  of  immobility,  that  a  festival  wholly  premlfd 
over  by  women,  and  to  which  I  was  admitted  by  an  ex- 
ception in  my  favour,  most  naturally  have  seemed  to  M 
delicious. 

Amidst  all  these  young  girls  Daria  always  seemed  to 
me  the  most  amiable  ;  she  danced  when  called  opoa  bj 
her  mother ;  her  motions  expressed  satisfiictioo,  snd  her 
eyes,  scarcely  refraining  from  tears,  turned  towanla  the 
stranger,  who  alone  knew  her  real  situation,  though 
amidst  so  many  indifferent  people,  who  called  thenselfee 
her  friends. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  Waasili  retamed  fifoa 
the  woods.  Daria  had  a  prospect  of  several  months  b^ 
fore  her  before  the  return  of  Aphanassi,  if  ever  be  ahottH 
return  at  all ;  and  ahe  gave  herself  up  to  ber  love  with 
pleasing  improvidence. 

At  this  period  there  came  to  Tchomaia  two  Bu8»«» 
oflicers,  with  several  sergeants,  who  were  omcb  mere 
like  Cossacks  than  regular  sosldiefsi  Their  apprsraflc* 
was  the  signal  of  oniveraal  m^ununf— tfaisf  cmo»  » *^ 
emit,    TheyproclaiiBed«uiillMMi|wmr^MiBi^thst« 
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a  certain  day  all  the  men  in  the  district,  whatever  their 
age  might  be,  were  to  assemble  in  the  public  square, 
there  to  be  inspected.  At  the  appointed  day  every  one 
wad  on  the  sput ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  by  their  looks 
thai  it  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that  they  had 
obeyed.  AH  the  women  were  placed  on  the  other  side, 
and  ansiouiily  waited  for  the  result  of  the  inspection ; 
and  soate  of  them  were  crying  bitterly.  We  were  pre- 
sent at  this  scene.  The  officers  placed  the  men  in  two 
ruws,  and  pasafed  along  the  ranks  very  slowly.  Now  and 
then  they  touched  a  man,  and  he  was  immediately  taken 
to  a  little  group  that  was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.  When  they  had  run  over  the  two  rows,  they 
again  inspected  the  men  that  had  been  set  apart,  made 
them  walk  and  strip,  verified  theui,  in  a  word,  such  as 
our  recruiting  counciU  did  in  our  departments  for  many 
yeara.  When  a  man  was  examined,  he  was  allowed  to 
go,  and  then  the  crowd  raided  a  shout  of  joy ;  or  he  was 
immediately  put  in  irons,  in  presence  of  bin  family,  who 
raised  cne<t  of  despair — this  man  was  fit  for  service. 
Tbese  anfortanate  bcingn,  thus  chained  up,  were  kept 
out  of  view  till  the  very  moment  of  their  departure. 
No  claims  were  valid  against  the  recruiting  officer ;  age, 
marriage,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  to  an  inArm  pa- 
rent, were  all  of  no  avail ;  sometimes  indeed  it  happened, 
and  that  but  rarely,  that  a  secret  arruhgement  with  the 
officer,  for  a  sum  of  money,  saved  a  young  man,  a  hus- 
band, or  a  father,  from  his  caprice,  for  he  was  bound  by 
ni  rule;  it  often  happened,  also,  that  he  maiked  out  for 
the  army  a  young  man  whose  wife  or  mistress  was 
coveted  by  the  neighbouring  lord,  or  whom  injustice  had 
irritated  and  rendered  suspected. 

8uch  is  the  mode  of  recruiting  in  Russia  !  To  finish 
this  description,  which  has  made  me  leave  my  friends 
oat  of  view,  ut  a  very  melancholy  period,  I  shall  add  a 
Jew  more  particulurs.  Wasnili,  as  I  said  before,  was  at 
the  review  ;  the  recruiting  oflicer  thought  he  would  make 
a  handsome  dragoon,  or  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  and  having 
looked  at  him  from  fop  to  toe,  he  declared  him  fit  for  the 
army.  Whilst  his  family  were  deploring  his  fate,  and 
pr^\ninng  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  his  discharge, 
same  one  cried  out  that  the  officer  would  allow  him  to 
get  off  bfCiiuse  he  was  wealthy,  but  that  the  poor  must 
march.  The  Russian  heard  this,  and  perhapj  on  the 
point  of  making  a  bargain,  fell  Irritated,  and  would  lis- 
ten to  no  sort  of  arrangement,  as  a  scoundrel  always 
does  whom  yoti  have  been  on  the  point  of  buying.  Was- 
sili  was  put  in  irons,  and  destined  to  unlimited  service, 
that  is,  to  an  eternal  exile,  for  the  Russian  soldier  is 
never  allowed  to  return  to  his  home.*  Daria  nearly  fell 
a  victim  fo  her  grief,  and  only  recovered  some  portion  of 
vigour  when  the  recruits  were  to  set  out. 

On  that  day  the  recruiting  party  gorge  them  with 
meat  and  brandy,  till  they  are  nearly  dead  drunk.  They 
are  then  thrown  into  the  sledges,  and  carried  oflT,  still 
loaded  with  irons.  A  most  heart-rending  scene  now 
takes  place ;  every  family  follows  them  with  their  cries, 
and  chants  the  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the  dying,  while 
the  anfortanate  conscripts  themselves,  besotted  with 
liqcor,  remain  stupid  and  indiffi»rent,  burst  into  roars 
of  laughter,  or  answer  their  friends  with  oaths  and  im- 
preeationa. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  that  had  been  shown  to 
htm,  Wassili  bad  drank  nothing,  and  pret^erved  his  ju  ^g- 
ment  ancloaded ;  he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards 
Daria,  cowards  his  friends,  and  towards  me,  and  bade  us 
adica  with  many  tears.  Amidst  the  mournful  sounds 
that  atruck  upon  her  ears,  the  yoong  girl  followed  him 
rapidly,  and  had  time  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms  be- 
lore  the  sledge  set  out;  but  the  moment  he  was  bevond 
her  reach,  she  fell  backwards  with  violence  on  the  ice. 
No  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  her ;  they  all  rushed 
forward  and  followed  the  sledges  of  the  recruiting  party, 
which  soon  galloped  oat  of  sight.  I  lifted  Darin  up ;  I 
did  not  attempt  to  restiain  her  grief,  but  took  her  back 
to  her  Cither's,  where  she  was  paid  every  attention  her 
aitoalion  required.  In  about  a  month's  time  she  was 
able  to  resome  her  usual  occupations,  but  she  seemed  to 
have  recovered  only  a  portion  of  hei  former  self. 

We  bad  endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  recruiting 
party,  if  there  was  any  news  from  France.  They  knew 
nothing  certain.  They  bad  orders  from  Moscow  to 
march  from  Kazan,  and  all  that  they  had  heard  was,  that 


*  He  if  enrolled  for  twenty  year»*-that  it,  for  e  whole 


the  war  was  still  going  on  oi)  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  This  recruiting  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
government  of  Russia  did  not  think  the  war  near  its 
close,  and  ftom  thi^  we  concluded  that  France,  in  spite 
of  some  reverses,  still  commanded  Europe.  We  gave 
these  officers  other  letters  for  our  country.  We  had  not 
omitted  a  single  opportunity  of  sending  letters  to  France, 
but  we  had  received  no  answer.  M.'Mazin,  who  came 
to  see  us  sometimes,  and  whom  we  often  visited  when 
we  went  to  see  our  fellow  prisoners,  had  at  various 
periods  engaged  to  send  our  letters  by  the  couriers  of 
the  house  of  DemidofE  We  should,  therefore,  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  France,  and  the  communications 
should  have  l»een  open,  if  peace  was  made ;  hence  we 
were  forced  to  wait  still  more ;  but  French  valour  and 
the  genius  of  the  emperor  made  us  hope  for  a  speedy 
and  glorious  peace,  and  all  our  companions  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  in  Siberia,  as  on  board  the  English 
guard-ships,  confidence  in  the  nation  and  its  chief  never 
for  a  moment  failed  to  cheer  the  prisoner's  heart. 

Winter  had  again  set  in.  We  hud  left  our  residence 
in  the  iRlaiid,  and  had  taken  a  more  convenient  house  in 
the  village  of  Tchornaia.  Time  passed  slowly  along, 
and  we  languished  in  this  forgotten  spot,  with  our 
thoughts  constantly  diiected  towards  France.  I  often 
saw  Daria,  either  at  her  father's  house,  or  when  she 
walked  out  on  purpose  to  meet  me,  which  her  father 
allowed,  in  the  hope  of  dissipating  her  sorrows.  How 
the  poor  girl  was  altered  since  the  departure  of  Wassili! 
How  many  sad  tilings  the  young  Siberian  told  me  when 
our  sleJges  glided  together  along  the  surface  of  the  lake ! 
What  melancholy  there  was  in  her  language,  and  super- 
stition in  her  belief! 

I  attempted  to  dissipate  her  sombre  thoughts;  but  I 
soon  perceived  that  every  thing  brought  them  back  to 
her  mind,  and  that  the  sight  of  this  savage  nature, 
whose  solitude  affected  my  own  thoughts  with  sorrow, 
contributed  to  increase  her  melancholy.  Within  her 
own  dwelling  she  was  less  agitated,  but  more  depressed ; 
her  fever  was  then  languid,  and  her  beautiful  face  de- 
spoiled  of  that  expression,  full  of  agreeable  recollections, 
that  animated  her  in  our  private  conversation.  These 
walks  could  only  make  her  worse,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them.  She  understood  my  meaning :  **  Go,"  said 
she,  ^  kind  Frenchman,  you  are  taking  fruitless  care ; 
Wassili  has  taken  my  life  away  with  him ;  it  cannot  re- 
turn any  more  than  he  can." 

I  still  continued  to  see  her  frequently.  Old  Michael 
was  unhappy  because  she  wept  on  hearing  even  the 
name  of  Aphanassi;  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  out  of 
his  power  to  have  this  wealthy  man  for  his  son-in-law, 
for  his  promises  had  gained  his  heart  long  ago.  How- 
ever  this  may  be,  he  made  his  preparations  in  secret, 
ttought  fine  silks,  and  ordered  a  magnificent  diadem  to 
be  made  for  his  daughter.  She  guessed  his  object,  and 
once  said  to  me :  **  My  father  is  preparing  a  handsome 
ornament  for  me ;  it  is  intended  for  the  last  time  I  shall 
be  at  church  ;  let  him  make  haste,  for  Daria  won't  keep 
him  waiting." 

Aliout  the  middle  of  June,  Aphanassi  returned,  mote 
in  love  and  more  eager  than  ever,  and  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, the  daughtrr  of  Michael  was  attacked  by  a  burn, 
ing  fever  that  never  left  her.  In  a  few  days  she  was 
at  the  gates  of  death.  All  the  care  bestowed  upon  her 
was  of  no  avail,  and  she  died  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Wassili. 

Full  of  profound  grief,  I  followed  her  bo^y  to  the 
church  of  the  Stareobratzi,  at  Nisbnei  Taguil.  It  had 
been  dresse<l  in  her  finest  clothing,  and  she  was  placed 
in  the  coffin  with  her  face  uncovered.  The  relations, 
friends,  and  meml>er8  of  the  same  church,  were  present 
The  moM  were  ranged  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on 
the  other.  After  a  funeral  hymn,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  priest,  who  was  bare  headed,  pronounced 
the  eulogium  of  the  defunct.  His  gray  hair,  long  beard, 
Asiatic  gown,  and  loud  sobs,  gave  bis  discourse  a  pecu- 
liar solemnity.  When  it  was  finished,  every  one  came 
forward  silently  to  bid  farewell  to  Daria,  and  kiss  her 
hand.  I  went  like  the  rest ;  like  them  I  went  alone  to- 
wards the  coffin,  took  hold  of  the  hand  I  had  so  often 
pressed,  and  gave  it  the  last  farewell  kiss.  But  here  I 
must  leave  this  melancholy  scene. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
1814.    Return  to  Frauee. 

The  pcunful  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the  scenea 
I  had  lately  witnessed,  and  my  sad  recollection  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  young  Siberian,  greatly  increased 
the  sorrow  1  felt  at  the  want  of  intelligence  from  home ; 
and  I  eagerly  seized  the  colonel's  inviution  to  return 
and  p48s  the  end  of  summer  at  Nisbnei  Taguil,  where 
M.  Mazin  had  recovered  so  much  authority  as  to  allow 
him  to  show  attention  to  his  countrymen  without  in- 
curring blame.  Our  fellow  prisoneis  lived  very  plea- 
santly in  the  village,  and  the  bouse  they  had  built  wae 
one  of  the  mo^st  remarkable  in  the  whole  place  for  order 
and  neatness.  They  had  planted  a  little  garden,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  season,  was  far 
superior  to  the  gardens  of  the  Siberians  around  them. 
Their  labour,  moreover,  was  quite  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  our  unfortunate  fellow  prisoners,  who  had 
been  sent  more  into  the  interior,  where  they  were  di- 
rectly employed  in  working  the  mines. 

In  the  month  of  July,  an  agent  of  M.  Demidoff,  who 
was  sent  to  inspect  his  establishments  in  the  province  of 
Verchoturid,  informed  us  that,  according  to  the  reports 
that  were  in  circulation  when  he  left  Nig-Novogorod, 
peace  must  by  this  time  have  l)een  concluded  between 
France  and  Russia.  We  remained  in  a  state  of  inces- 
sant  aniiety  during  two  long  months;  at  length  a  courier 
arrived  at  the  end  of  September,  and  brought  letters  to 
Colonel  Laplane,  and  a  letter  of  credit  on  the  counting- 
house  at  Nisbnei  Taguil.  I  was  surprised  that  he  said 
nothing  to  me  about  the  contents  of  his  letters,  nor  of 
the  news  he  had  received  from  France ;  but  reflecting 
that  his  silence,  I  might  say  his  chagrin,  might  arise  from 
some  information  he  had  received  from  his  family,  I  asked 
no  questions ;  perhaps  his  old  father,  his  brothers  and 
sisters!  and  mine  too,  who  knew  what  had  become  of 
them  in  such  a  long  interval  ? 

The  colonel  went  next  day  to  vbit  our  eight  fellow 
prisoners;  he  gave  them  some  money,  and  promised 
them  a  very  speedy  deliverance ;  then  turning  towards 
me,  he  said:  <' Robert,  I  was  desirous  of  ai>certaining 
how  our  companions  were  situated  ;  they  want  for  no- 
thing, are  exposed  to  no  inconveniences,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  fear  leaving  them  exposed  to  want ;  we  may 
therefore  depart.  To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  we  ahaU 
leave  the  zavode,  and  return  to  France." 

Surprise  and  joy  occupied  my  mind.  ♦*  Guillemard,'* 
said  the  colonel  to  me,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  ^^  I 
have  sent  our  servant  Fedor  out  of  the  way  ;  let  us  prepare 
whatever  is  necessary  for  our  journey  :  it  is  of  great 
imporunce  that  our  departure  be  not  known.  As  soon 
as  the  peace  was  concluded,  my  family  hastened  to  send 
me  a  passport,  signed  by  the  Russian  ambassador,  for 
tvvo  persons,  aa  they  naturally  concluded  I  would  not 
attempt  such  a  long  journey  alone.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  if  we  remain  a  day  longer,  the  news  of  the  p(>ace 
will  be  confirmed,  and  wo  shall  be  detained  to  command 
some  detachments  of  prisoners  returning  to  France, 
which  would  be  a  delay  too  painful  to  both  of  us ;  we 
have  sufficient  regret  in  being  obliged  to  leave  our  com- 
panions behind  us.** 

I  insuntly  set  to  workc  M.  Mazin  came  to  bid  us 
adieu ;  and  the  next  day  (the  2d  of  October),  though 
the  snow  had  only  been  setileil  four  or  five  days  on  the 
ground,  we  set  oiit  in  a  sledge. 

The  moment  we  lost  sight  of  Nishnei  Taguil,  and  the 
distant  peaks  of  the  Ural  mountains  began  to  disappear 
on  our  right,  I  said  to  the  colonel,  who  seemed  melan- 
choly, though  he  had  such  a  just  subject  of  satisfaction : 
•«  Colonel,  to  you  shall  1  be  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  soil  of  France  sooner  than  I  could  have  done 
by  my  own  means ;  how  can  I  ever  show  my  gratitude 
for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  during  our  cap- 
tivity 1"  •*  By  your  friendship,  Guillemard."  **  It  is 
yours  for  ever,"  said  I ;  **  but,  colonel,  I  am  soriy  to  see 
you  depressed  at  the  moment  you  are  alwut  to  resume 
your  career,  and  to  return  to  the  standard  of  the  empe- 
rot."  **  Guillemard,"  said  Colonel  Laplane  to  me,  <*  there 
is  no  emperor  now."  ♦»  Is  he  dead  1"  said  I, sorrowfully. 
**  No— but  he  has  quilled  France."  <«*Wby  so  1"  »♦  Be- 
cause he  was  beat  by  the  Russians  and  English."  «•  Beat 
— he— it  cannot  be."  •«  Robert,  he  did  not  fall  without 
a  struggle."  •«  Hence,  we  are  now  again  become  a  re- 
public ?"  **  Quite  the  contrary — the  king  has  returned." 
«■  The  king !«— whom  do  yoa  say  t    Did  he  not  die  during 
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the  rovolation  !*'  «  To  be  saro  he  did ;  bat  bis  brother 
18  retaroed,  and  now  governs  France ;  after  an  ezik  of 
twenty  years,  he  has  ascended  the  throne  held  by  his 
ancestors  for  many  generations.*' 

I  put  several  questions  to  the  colonel,  but  he  gave  me 
no  answer.  The  little  he  bad  said  had  completely  con- 
founded  me.  I  reflected  on  the  intelligence  he  had  given 
me  while  we  were  driving  over  the  i^e.  **  The  emperor 
is  alive  "  said  I  to  myself,  **  and  is  not  in  France !  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  another.  But  what  has  become 
of  his  son,  that  young  child  who  w«s  the  hope  of  the 
army  when  it  set  out  full  of  vigour  and  glory  fur  the 
deserts  of  Russia  7  What  has  become  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  1  What  has  become  of  the 
emperor's  brothers  1  Has  all  this  large  family  of  kings 
allowed  Napoleon  to  lose  bis^  throne  and  another  to  seize 
it  1  This  cannot  be ;  the  colonel  is  assuredly  misled — 
the  whole  story  is  too  improbable  to  have  taken  place. 
There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  whole  of  it 
which  I  cannot  account  for.  The  colonel  is  too  melan- 
choly to  give  me  any  circumstantial  account ;  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  general  facts  have  only  been  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  he  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  explaining 
them.     Wait  till  time  clears  up  this  singular  mystery." 

As  we  changed  horses  at  every  village  we  met  with, 
we  soon  crossed  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  vast  plains 
that  extended  between  Ekaterinburg,  Kazan,  and  Nig- 
Novegerod,  for  we  did  not  go  by  Kasimof,  as  we  did  on 
coming  into  the  country.  On  the  28th  of  October  we 
arrived  at  Moscow.  On  our  route  from  Wladimir  we 
had  learned  numerous  particulars  about  the  burning  of 
that  city  in  1812.  A  great  number  of  bouses  were 
building ;  but  we  thought  that  this  capital  would  never 
agsin  display  the  splendour  we  had  seen  it  possess.  We 
passed  rapidly  through  Russia  Proper,  where  two  years 
before  !     The  fields  seemed  to  have  been  culti- 

vated, and  the  villages  were  rebuilt.  We  scarcely  re- 
cognised under  the  snow  the  spot  where  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  so  important  to  us,  bad  been  fought.  We 
passed  over  the  bloody  fields  of  Smolensko  without  per- 
ceiving them ;  but  as  we  harrasscd  with  our  questions 
all  the  poat-masters  and  peasants  whom  we  met,  we 
learned,  on  approaching  the  Beresin^,  that  the  greatest 
disaster  of  the  French  army  had  taken  place  at  the  very 
spot  where  we  were.  Nothing  could  then  overcome  the 
sadness  that  oppressed  us;  we  thought  we  were  still  in 
1812,  with  our  unfortunate  brothers  in  arms,  struggling 
with  the  elements,  and  falling  under  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Amidst  the  snow  that  surrounded  us,  we  could 
easily  judge  of  the  disasters  of  that  terrible  da^.  1  felt 
an  extraordinary  oppression  of  heart.  We  alighted  for 
a  moment  to  honour  the  memory  of  our  companions. 
Upon  a  bush  which  had  caught  my  cloak,  I  perceived  a 
leather  sword-belt  hanging,  almost  worn  away,  but  still 
retaining  a  plate  of  copper  with  an  eagle  on  it.  This 
sight  poweifully  affected  me,  but  seemed  to  have  still 
more  influence  over  the  colonefs  mind.  His  gaiety  did 
not  return,  even  after  we  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Bere- 
sioa  far  behind  us.  His  disposition,  usually  extremely 
open  and  frank,  seemed  to  change  more  and  more  as  we 
approached  nearer  France.  It  is  true  that  nothing  point- 
ed it  out  to  our  impatience.  We  had  traversed  Poland, 
where  we  left  our  sledges,  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  the 
German  states,  without  finding  either  the  dress  or  the 
language  of  a  Frenchman  in  a  single  village.  It  seemed 
fhst  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  1812, 
when  all  Europe  was  French,  and  the  end  of  1814. 
We  traveled  nine  hundred  leagues  without  meeting  with 
a  single  French  uniform;  and  now  we  were  on  the 
Rhine  without  hearing  the  challenge  of  a  single  sentinel. 
Or  hearing  the  good  dsy  of  a  single  citizen.  For  my  own 
part,  the  joy  of  seeing  my  country  again  was  neutralised 
by  painful  surprise  at  having  become  a  total  stringer  to 
the  immense  countries  we  had  just  traversed.  Under  our 
Tartar  fur  cloaks  we  wore  none  but  plain  clothes ;  but 
we  were  often  betrayed  by  an  old  soldier-look,  which  did 
not  always  procure  us  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  Reeling  of  dislike  to  us  seemed  to  become  stronger 
as  we  came  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  It  had 
all  the  characteristics  of  hatred  in  the  south  of  Prussia, 
where  we  were  exposed  to  many  insults.  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  peculiar  jargon  of  the  country,  and  could 
not  make  out  very  clearly  what  they  said  to  ns,  hot  the 
whole  seemed  to  me  a  very  bad  omen. 

The  colonel  had  become  extremely  reserved ;  but  once, 
on  hearing  some  insolent  language  from  a  few  Prussia^ 


officei^s,  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said  to  me : 
**  The  cowards  I  they  insult  misfortune  !...».They  be- 
lieve that  it  will  last  for  ever ;  but  they  are  mistaken ; 
Napoleon  baa  had  reverses,  it  is  true ;  but  on  leaving 
France,  he  did  not  leave  it  captive.  The  time,  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  shall  make  them  repent  their  mo- 
men  taif  triumph.  We  shall  only  be  the  stronger  after 
so  many  trials." 

When  we  entered  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  I  seve- 
ral  times  heard  people  say,  that,  after  thred  unfortunate 
campaigns,  the  emperor  bad  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
and  that  a  new  reign  had  commenced ;  but  I  had  not 
taken  into  accoimt  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
that  time ;  I  thought  that  every  thing  but  the  head  of  the 
government  remained  the  same,  and  that  even  that  head 
must  still  be  an  emperor. 

At  length  we  reached  the  Rhine.  When  we  per- 
ceived France  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  we  in- 
voluntarily shed  tears.  We  had  so  often  thought  that 
we  had  lost  it  for  ever  !  Before  we  entered  the  village 
of  Kehl,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Strasburg,  the  colonel  said  to  me:  «  Guille- 
mard,  we  shall  find  a  great  many  changes  in  France. 
We  must  be  prudent,  and  respect  the  opinions  of  every 
one."  These  words  were  still  a  kind  of  enigma  to  me, 
notwithstanding  all  I  had  learned  about  the  new  situation 
in  which  France  was  placed ;  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered  was  not  fitted  to  make  them  more  intelligi- 
ble. I  bad  never  heard  the  word  opinion  in  the  coloners 
mouth  before  this  moment.  I  was  very  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  fuller  explanation  of  its  meaning ;  but  wholly 
occupied  with  the  happiness  of  seeing  France  again, 
and  certain  of  being  able  in  a  few  minutes  to  ascertain, 
by  my  own  enquiries,  all  the  subjects  Colonel  Laplane 
left  me  to  ruminate  upon,  what  need  had  I  to  fatigue  him 
with  questions  which  all  seemed  to  afflict  him  1  I  there- 
fore held  my  tongue ;  we  passed  the  river  in  silence,  and 
on  the  29th  of  November,  at  mid-day,  we  entered  the 
city  of  Strasburgh. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  the  feelings  that 
rushed  upon  my  soul,  when,  after  such  a  long  captivity, 
I  set  foot  on  my  native  soil.  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
a  multitude  of  things.  Above  all,  the  language,  which 
I  so  long  fruitlessly  expected  to  hear,  went  to  th^  heart 
with  a  most  singular  impression.  It  seemed  that,  after  a 
painful  period  of  deafness,  I  had  all  at  once  recovered 
my  hearing.  Every  one  feels  an  inexpressible  restraint, 
which  is  very  improperly  omitted  among  the  misfortunes 
attendant  on  captivity,  when  he  never  hears  the  accents 
of  his  native  land.  For  my  own  part,  I  listened  to  every 
one  I  heard  talking ;  and  I  confess  that  the  accent  of 
Alsace  that  day  seemed  to  me  as  soft  as  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Blois  and  Orleans. 

Although  Strasburg  is  a  fortified  place,  there  were 
scarcely  any  soldiers  in  it,  which  seemed  to  me  a  strange 
piece  of  inconsistency*  Whilst  the  colonel  was  enjoy- 
ing some  repose,  having  put  off  till  next  day  his  visits 
to  the  difiercnt  people  in  power  with  whom  his  rank 
brought  him  into  contact,  I  wished  to  show  my  presence 
on  the  soil  of  France,  to  see  my  fellow  countrymen — in 
a  word,  to  find  somebody  to  talk  to. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  innkeeper,  at  whose  house 
we  had  alighted,  was  talking  at  the  door  to  one  of  his 
neighbours,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  talking 
about  us.  <*  You  are  going  to  visit  the  city,"  said  he  to 
me ;  <*  after  such  a  long  absence  it  is  very  natural  you 
should  do  so ;  but  if  you  like,  we  can  accompany  you." 
I  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  have  some  talk  with 
these  good  souls.  **  With  pleasure,"  I  replied,  and  wo 
all  three  sallied  forth  into  the  public  promenade. 

<*  You  have  come  from  a  great  distance,  sir  1"  said 
the  fat  innkeeper  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
conversation. 

"  From  the  extremity  of  Siberia." 

<*  You  must  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  road  V* 

"  Two  months;  and  yet  we  traveled  very  quick." 

«I  imagine  you  must  have  been  in, great  baste;  you 
must  have  often  thought  that  you  would  never  return 
to  France ;  but  the  moment  the  king  returned,  he  thonght 
of  the  prisoners  of  war." 

The  king!  it  Is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what 
satisfaction  I  heard  this  word  pronounced ;  I  saw  that  it 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  talking  <if  many  things 
that  had  excited  my  warmest  cariosity  for  two  months 
before. 

**  The  king,"  said  I  hastily,  '<  had  dovbtleia  made 


an  arrangement  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the 
subject." 

<*  With  Napoleon  Bonaparte  f  said  the  innkeeper; 
**  how  could  that  be-^ould  they  have  any  thing  \o^ 
with  each  other  V 

<*  Bonaparte  truly  paid  great  attention  to  the  nolbr- 
tunate,"  said  the  neighbour,  with  a  tone  of  aathoiitj. 
**  But  scarcely  had  the  king  returned,  before  he  in  kt 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  allied  powers,  fbrtha 
mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  of  war." 

**  Very  well,"  said  I,  though  irritated  at  the  ^sn> 
spectful  way  in  which  Napoleon  Was  mentioned ;  «*eTiij 
one  will  therefore  resume  his  service  in  the  army  ?" 

'*  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

**  No*,  at  all,",  cried  out  the  neighbour,  ia  die  mm 
breath ;  *<  are  the  sailors  who  returned  from  EngUnd  en- 
tered again  into  the  navy  ?  No ;  there  was  no  mode  of 
managing  people  who  would  have  cost  us  a  great  deil, 
and  whose  imprudence,  excited  by  their  temembraoee  of 
the  guard-ships,  might  perhaps  have  cofflpromiied  our 
close  union  with  England.  Aafor  those  wbooomefnun 
Russia,  it  is  a  different  matter :  they  will  perhapi  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  corps." 

"  Perhaps !"  exclaimed  I.  *<  Have  we  desencd  loj 
blame  from  France  1" 

<*I  do  not  say  so,"  replied  the  neighboor;  « hot  pro- 
dence  requires,  in  my  opinion,  that  you  ought  abo  to  be 
set  aside,  to  avoid  any  rupture  with  Russia." 

*<  If  this  be  the  case,"  said  I,  **  why  not  let  everj 
French  soldier  aside  1  There  is  not  one  of  them  who 
has  not  assisted  in  conquering  some  nation  or  other  ia 
Europe." 

«  It  would  be  very  wise  policy,"  said  the  neighboar, 
**  and  we  should  thus  be  secure  from  military  despottun." 

"  You  are  more  suspicious  than  our  king,"  said  the 
innkeeper  to  his  neighbour ;  "  you  know  that  he  bn 
adopted,  and,  on  his  arrival,  claimed  the  aid  of  the  ma^ 
shals.  He  acknowledges  all  past  services ;  he  lovei  the 
army,  and  has  assumed  their  uniform — and  wiihestoah 
sociate  himself  with  their  g^lory." 

"  That  may  do  very  well  for  the  past ;  bot  be  wiflrtep 
this  inundation  .of  a  military  spirit,  and  will  reduce  tbt 
army  to  a  size  that  suits  a  peaceful  people.  Hmm  co- 
lossal armies,  instruments  of  oppression " 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  interrupting  the  neigbbosr  ia 
the  midst  of  liis  harangue,  and  greatly  surpi^  tbit, 
after  eagerly  seizing  the  first  wnrd  in  coovemtioB  tbt 
I  thought  would  bring  him  round  to  the  sokfct  I 
wished  to  hear  of,  I  could  comprehend  nothing  of  the 
dispute  that  had  arisen ;  «  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  mke 
out  a  word  of  what  you  have  been  telling  me;  exphm 
tome—" 

**  It  is  very  plain,  however,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

"  Yes,  when  one  has  not  been  absent  for  two  ytta!' 
I  replied. 

*«  Let  us  go  a  little  farther  back,"  said  the  neighboar. 

*«  First  of  all,"  said  I,  "  inform  me  what  has  tok« 
place  in  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  fua 
Russia ;  then  saUsfy  me  concerning  the  saietj  of  ^ 
emperor  and  his  family,  and  inform  me  who  the  Mt 
king  is,  where  he  comes  from,  how  he  moonlod  tbe 
throne,  what  things  remain  the  same,  what  tbingi  tf* 
changed  from  what  they  wore  two  years  ago." 

"  Mercy  on  ns  !"  said  the  innkeeper;  "who  cooU 
tcU  you  all  thcje  things  in  less  than  a  fortnight  T 

««I,"8aid  the  neighbour,  «  and  in  less  than  half  ffi 
hour  too." 

«  DUtrust  what  this  worthy  fellow  tells  you,"  ^^ 
innkeeper  to  me ;  «  he  is  a  violent  enthusbit  in  politic 
He  is  going  to  tell  you  a  parcel  of  stories,  and  makayM 
hate  your  old  general.  Napoleon." 

»♦  Don't  be  afraid,"  replied  I,  "he  won't  impo«« 
me ;  I  have  seen  the  emperor  in  battle,  and  in  the  faivM>^ 
and  knqw  what  to  think  of  him."  ' 

I  listened  with  distrust  to  the  stranger's  n«"»**^  ' 
know  not  whether  I  did  right,  but  the  reader  oan  jo^P 
for  himself.  He  informed  me,  that  after  the  letiest  m 
Russia,  Napoleon  had  experienced  onede6stsftir»* 
other,  and  had  at  last  fallen,  in  the  plains  of  C^mf^ 
less  (as  he  said)  from  the efiorU  of  twMve  *"""****2 
sand  foreignera,  than  from  the  attempts  of  a  psity  '**•■" 
by  the  persecutions  it  was  exposed  to,  and  Uom  tbo  «•• 
peror's  ill  luck.  His  abdicaUon  had  giten  fna»  «?•• 
the  allied  powers,  who,  out  of  their  desliefcrpsaes^ 
granted  it  the  return  of  its  ancient  royal  fMilf,  JJ™^ 
was  loudly  called  to  by  the  voice  «fthi»i*»   ™" 
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prioces  had  been  receWed  with  enthusiaiin.  They  bad 
wisely  terminated  the  stragglee  of  the  revolution,  by  ef- 
faemg  from  onr  history  all  the  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  departure,  and  preserving  nothing  but  the 
glory  that  had  been  acquired.  The  reign  of  Napoleon 
was  forgotten  by  some,  and  execrated  by  others.  Safe 
under  the  shelter  of  the  legitimate  throne,  France  would 
again  flourish  and  resume  its  proper  rank  among  the  na- 
tions. It  was  true  that  some  obstacles  were  still  in  the 
way  of  its  prosperity :  concessions  unfortunately  made 
to  the  reTolutionary  spirit — the  recognition  of  the  new 
nobility — and  of  At  sales  of  national  property.  But  a 
short  time  would  speedily  destroy  the  usurpations  of 
tiberalism— crush  ths  new,  by  the  firm  consolidation  of 
the  ancient,  nobility,  and  indemnify  the  emigrants  for  all 
their  losae& 

During  this  long  harangue,  of  which  I  only  caught 
some  straggling  ideas,  amidst  the  mass  of  vagueness  and 
confoaion,  the  innkeeiier  was  agitated  with  the  strongest 
impetience ;  his  features  became  contracted  with  eager- 
nesa,  and  he  coughed  loudly — but  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer,  and  cried  out : 

"Neighbour,  you  are  calumniating  the  king.  The 
charte,  which  he  has  given  us,  guarantees  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  revolution,  a^d  he  has  sworn  to  maintain 
the  charter." 

«  But,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  charter  1" 

«<  An  ordinance  of  reform,"  said  the  neighbour. 

«*  The  constitution  of  the  state,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

As  the  stranger  perceived,  by  my  question,  (which  the 
reader  will,  perhaps,  think  misplaced  enough,)  that  I  did 
not  nndetstand  him,  he  began  to  ask  me  a  variety  of 
questions ;  and,  after  a  two  hours'  debate,  I  felt  a  most 
violent  h^ache.  His  words  sounded  in  my  ears  like 
a  painful  murmur,  and  my  brain  was  completely  con- 
founded with  all  the  iionsanse  I  had  heard. 

I  relumed  to  the  inn,  and  took  some  repose,  which 
somewhat  calmed  my  mental  confusion.  I  then  endea- 
voured to  resume  our  conversation,  but  found  it  not  so 
easy  as  I  thought ;  I  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining 
•ome  certain  facu  on  the  subject  I  found  that  France 
had  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  space  of  two 
jetfs,  and  that  I  must  not  forget  the  colonel's  advice 
aboat  QpUdmiy  nor  hurry  my  political  education  too  fast, 
Ibr  it  would  be  gradually  formed  by  the  progress  of  time. 
Meanwhile  I  resolved  to  form  no  opinion  on  any  subject 
before  I  had  examined  it  minutely.  As  affairs  had  gone 
on  at  a  rapid  rate  during  my  absence,  those  who  had 
ibllowed  their  movement  must  judge  of  them  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  me,  and  believe  in  the  realisation  of 
very  diffiirent  prospects  from  those  I  formed  in  my  own 
mind.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  gain,  by  forced 
marches,  the  time  I  had  lost,  to  put  myself  on  a  level 
with  the  ideas  of  the  day.    . 

The  subject  that  chiefly  occupied  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment was  to  join  my  corps,  and  assume  at  last  my  rank 
as  an  officer.  The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  went  with  the 
colonel  to  visit  the  commandant,  by  whom  I  was  in- 
formed that  my  regiment  had  changed  its  number,  and 
was  now  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny.  I  requested  him  te 
give  me  an  <^&cer's  route  for  that  town,  when  he  en- 
qmred  the  date  of  my  commission — and  I  informed  him 
of  the  particular  manner  in  which  I  had  been  made  an 
ensign  by  the  emperor.  He  observed  that,  as  the  colonel 
of  my  regiment  had  been  killed  at  Borodino,  before  giv- 
ing me  the  rank  I  had  been  promoted,  to,  and  my  com- 
panions had  doubtless  thought  I  was  killed,  it  was  not 
probable  my  appointment  had  been  confirmed ;  that  he 
could  not,  therefore,  give  me  any  other  route  than  in  my 
old  capacity  of  a  sergeant.  He  concluded  by  urging  me 
to  present  my  claims  as  soon  as  I  reached  my  regiment, 
and  seemed  to  believe  they  would  not  be  unsuccessful. 
I  felt  no  doubt  of  success,  and  easily  resigned  myself  to 
my  temporary  disappointment. 

Next  day  we  left  Strasburg.  The  colonel  was  going 
to  Normandy,  his  native  province,  to  see  his  family,  and 
I  to  join  my  regiment  at  Valence.  I  also  intended  to 
go  on  as  fer  as  Provence,  to  see  my  femily  also  ;  but  I 
wished  to  have  niy  prospects  settled  beforehand,  and  to 
appear  with  ui  epaulet  on  my  shonldw. 
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At  the  gates  of  the  town.  Colonel  LapUme  said  to  me, 
«  Ouillemard,  we  are  now  about  to  part :  I  am  going  to 
Paris,  on  my  way  to  see  my  relations.  If  Marshal  Ney 
remembers  what  he  said  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  I  shall  resume  the  command  of  my 
regiment  I  shall  request  the  minister  of  war  to  get  you 
into  it,  and  shall  speak  to  him  in  your  favour.  I  hope 
that  my  rank  will  enable  mo  to  show  you  the  friendship 
with  which  you  have  inspired  me ;  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  do 
you  service." 

I  was  most  sincerely  attached  to  him.  It  is  well 
known  how  misfortune  and  captivity  bring  all  ranks  of 
society  into  contact  He  had  long  inspired  me  with  the 
same  feeling  of  attachment  one  feels  towards  one's  dear- 
est companion,  though  I  had  never,  on  any  occasion, 
forgotten  the  deference  due  to  his  excellent  heart,  and 
the  rank  that  be  held.  After  a  ferewell,  very  aflecting 
for  military  men,  we  parted ;  he  entered  the  diligence  at 
the  gates,  and  I,  with  the  funds  with  which  his  friend- 
ship  had  supplied  me,  got  into  a  kind  of  calash,  and 
traveled  on  towards  the  south. 

Since  the  day  of  our  separation,  a  variety  of  events 
have  taken  place,  and  have  prevented  me  from  renewing 
my  connection  with  Colonel  La  plane.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, however,  that  he  fought  like  a  hero  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  that  be  was  afterwards  struck  off  the 
army  list  The  newspapers,  in  1817,  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  America,  in  consequence  of  some  political  in- 
trigue, in  which  he  was  said  to  be  compromised. 

I  traveled  towards  the  south  as  fast  as  my  calash 
would  cany  me ;  but  after  a  few  hours'  journey,  the  noise, 
which  prevented  me  from  speaking  or  hearing,  and  the 
driver's  stupidity,  who  had  no  idea  that  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  my  new-found  countrymen,  made  me  resolve  to 
pursue  my  journey  on  foot,  and  see  the  countiy  more 
minutely.  I  had  traversed  the  deserts  of  Russia,  the 
sands  of  Poland,  and  the  plains  uf  Germany ;  but  I  bated 
the  very  thought  of  them  when  I  looked  at  the  picturesque 
soil  of  France.  Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  one's  native 
land.  Nothing  presents  so  fine  a  prospect  as  France,  in 
the  autumnal  season. 

The  lively  emotions  I  had  felt  on  first  hearing  the 
sounds  of  my  native  language  were  very  soon  blunted ; 
but  the  happiness  of  treading  my  native  soil  was  con- 
stantly renewed — for  each  day  presented  me  with  new 
prospects,  and  I  was  daily  approaching  nearer  to  the  pro- 
vince in  which  I  was  born. 

I  had  traveled  through  Franche-Comt^  several  times 
since  I  was  in  the  army,  and  had  been  always  struck 
with  the  soft  and  pacific  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  But, 
on  this  occasion,  I  was  strangely  surprised  at  seeing  them 
in  a  warlike  garb,  and  displaying  a  roughness  of  manner 
I  had  never  seen  them  show  until  now.  I  made  some 
enquiries,  with  the  timidity  of  one  who  is  afraid  of  giving 
offence,  or  of  being  compromised.  I  was  told  of  the 
events  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  and  Lon»-le-Saunier,  and  I 
found  out  the  secret  cause  of  their  enthusiasm.  With 
the  tribute  of  praise  which  I  paid  to  their  courage,  and 
the  regrets  which  I  felt  on  not  having,  along  with  my 
brethren  in  arms,  shared  their  heroic  efibrts  in  the  cam- 
paign in  France,- 1  dared  not  blame  the  affection  they 
still  preserved  for  a  state  of  things  which  was  no  more ; 
and  I  most  confess  that,  like  other  old  soldiers,  I  was 
tempted  to  partake  of  their  feelings. 

The  more  I  advanced  towards  Lyons,  I  found  the  in- 
habitants less  restless  and  enthusiastic ;  but  their  hatred 
against  their  foreign  conquerors  was  equally  violent.  I 
heard  every  one  talking  about  treason ;  and  the  term  was 
more  freqently  used  when  I  came  near  to  the  Maison 
Blanche,  and  farther  on,  when  I  approached  the  Isere, 
where  a  bridge  had  been  recently  burned  down.  People 
in  misfertane  always  think  themselves  betrayed. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1814—1815.    T>e  eampaif  n  in  the  800111—1110  bandrsd  days. 

I  reached  Valence  in  the  month  of  December,  1814. 

The  colonel  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  onr 

regiment,  instead  of  the  one  who  was  killed  at  my  side. 
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at  Borodino,  had  left  it  in  1813,  with  the  rank  of  general, 
attached  to  the  emperor's  staff,  and  had  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Montereau,  to  the  success  of  which  his  skill 
and  gallantry  had  powerfully  contributed.  Another  old 
campaigner  had  taken  the  command  at  Bautzen,  and 
during  the  Saxon  campaign,  besides  fighting  gloriously 
in  the  campaign  of  Paris.  He  had  been  lately  super- 
seded by  the  Marquis  de  ***,  who  had  been  in  the  army 
of  Cond^,  and  a  staff-officer  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  I  presented  mysel  f  to  him.  He  asked 
me  many  questions  about  my  captivity,  and  advised  me 
to  be  extremely  circumspect  in  any  accounts  I  might 
give  of  it  to  my  companions.  He  was  completely  em- 
barrassed when  I  explained  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed  ;  for  all  the  officers  that  could 
have  borne  evidence  to  the  truth,  had  perished  in  the 
retreat  from  Russia,  and  I  could  scarcely  find  a  single 
soldier  in  the  regiment  who  had  known  me.  He  urged 
me,  "however,  to  send  the  minister  of  war  an  account  of 
the  facts,  with  a  petition,  which  he  promised  to  support 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  declared  to  me,  that  in 
the  mean  time  I  ougbt  to  do  my  military  duty  as  a  ser- 
geant To  this  I  had  nothing  to  object,  and  in  fact  I 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  it ;  but  until  this  mo- 
ment it  never  had  occurred  to  my  mind  that  any  diffi- 
culty could  possibly  arise  about  my  rank.  I  now  saw, 
but  not  until  now,  that  I  had  to  recommence  all  my  la- 
bours to  obtain  it,  and  the  thought  of  this  almost  over- 
whelmed me ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  resume  my 
duty  as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  hopes  that  full 
justice  would  speedily  be  rendered  to  me.  I  therefore 
entered  a  company  as  a  sergeant,  and  found  the  ensign 
to  be  a  man  who  had  been  my  corporal — so  that  the  dis- 
appointment of  not  receiving  a  confirmation  of  my  real 
rank  was  still  more  aggravated  by  the  thought  of  baviog 
lost  three  campaigns,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
so  (avourable  to  many,  and  would  have  been  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  me.  I  immediately  got  my  papers  and 
petitions  prepared,  and  sent  on  to  the  war  office,  and 
anxiously  expected  an  answer,  which,  unfortunately  for 
me,  the  affairs  of  the  time  were  not  well  fitted  to 
hasten. 

I  resumed,  but  not  without  disgust,  my  services,  as  in 
former  times.  At  this  period,  the  soldiers  had  nothing 
to  do->-essociated  too  much  with  the  inhabitants — talked 
of  politics,  and  in  the  evening  had  their  private  parties — 
where  they  had  strange  discussions  about  their  future 
prospects.  The  serious  tone  with  which  these  honest 
souls,  who  shouldered  the  musket,  talked  of  the  grossest 
absurdities,  and  most  ridiculous  tales,  did  not  altogether 
deceive  me,  and  I  foresaw  a  ciisis  approaching.  I  was 
gradually  acquiring  experience,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
winter,  I  believe  I  knew  as  well  as  many  others,  the  ac- 
tual state  of  affairs. 

I  had  written  to  my  family  the  moment  I  set  foot  in 
France,  and  received  an  answer  on  my  arrival  at  Va- 
lence. My  father  informed  me,  that  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  my  dear  mother  three  months  before.  Worn 
01^  with  domestic  cares,  and  the  dreadful  thought  that  I 
had  feUen  in  the  Russian  campaign,  she  had  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  helplessness  that  brought  her  to  the  grave,  after 
much  suffering.  This  part  of  my  father's  letter  was  the 
only  one  that  struck  me  at  first — and  it  was  not  until 
after  paying  the  tribute  of  some  tears  at  this  painful  loss, 
that  I  could  attend  to  the  joy  that  was  expressed  at  my 
return,  and  the  news  that  was  sent  me  about  my  rela- 
tions. My  father  was  desirous  of  enjoying  some  rest  in 
his  old  days,  and  had  just  given  up  his  business  to  my 
brother.  His  fortune  had  become  embarrassed.  The 
rest  of  the  letter  informed  me  of  a  variety  of  deaths 
and  marriages,  and  of  the  birth  of  a  third  child  of 
Miette. 

I  wrote  again  and  again  to  the  war  office,  but  received 
no  answer.  I  began  to  think  that  no  attention  would 
be  paid  to  my  claims  until  the  mass  of  business  with 
which  the  government  offices  were  overwhelmed  was 
considerablyvdiminished.  I  became  every  day  more  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  and  often  desired  that  a  new  war  would 
put  it  in  my,  power  to  merit,  a  second  time,  the  rank  I 
had  once  obtained,  but  which  I  now  found  it  so  difficult 
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to  get  restored  to  me.  A  garrison  life  was  insupporuble 
in  1814,  for  we  were  tormented  by  recollections  of  too 
recent  a  date,  and,  as  old  Montaigne  expresses  it,  "  idle- 
ness ate  us  up." 

We  were,  therefore,  all  very  tired  of  Valence,  but 
endeavouTed  to  find  some  consolation,  when  we  saw  the 
approach  of  spring,  whidi  was  to  restore  the  brilliant 
vegetation  of  the  majestic  banks  of  the  Rhone,  when  we 
were  suddenly  awakened  from  these  rural  dreams  by  a 
strange  piece  of  news — the  landing  of  Napoleon.  What 
eflect  it  produced  on  the  inhabitants  I  do  not  well  know : 
the  blow  was  terrible  upon  our  regiment.  The  colonel 
became  taciturn — the  officers  restless  and  reserved.  Af- 
ter two  days'  anxiety,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  without 
having  received  any  orders  of  the  kind,  the  colonel  put 
the  regiment  on  board  some  barges  he  had  collected,  and 
we  went  down  the  river  to  Beaucaire,  which  we  reached 
the  same  evening,  namely,  the  9th  March.  Our  batr 
talions  were  quartered  between  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon, 
which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  colonel 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  I  was  to  go  along  with  him  to 
Nismes,  where  we  accordingly  arrived  on  the  10th.  I 
have  afterwards  thought  that  I  was  indebted  for  his  pre- 
ference of  me,  to  my  absence  from  France  during,  the 
revolution  of  1814.  He  had  long  conferences  with  the 
magistrates,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
whom  the  imminency  of  the  danger,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  had  put  ail  at  once  on  a  level  with  those 
.  who  were  invested  with  authority — and  who  seemed 
themselves  to  share  with  pleasure  a  responsibility  of 
which  they  felt  all  the  difiSculty  and  danger. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  going  backward  and  for- 
ward. In  the  mean  while,  I  had  often  beard  people  say 
to  the  colonel,  that  he  had  done  well  to  bring  his  regi- 
ment away  from  the  contagion,  and  to  quarter  them 
among  a  faithful  population.  The  aspect  of  Nismes  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  terrible.  In  the  evening  I 
heard  people  singing  political  songs — the  real  sense  of 
which  I  could  not  make  out  until  after  many  enquiries. 
They  cursed  Bonaparte  and  all  his  party,  which  was  in- 
telligible enough :  but  they  called  out  also  for  the  lives 
of  the  piotestants — and  this  I  could  not  understand.  I 
enquired  who  these  protestants  were,  whom,  judging 
from  the  menaces  leveled  at  them,  I  considered  to  be,  at 
any  rate,  conspirators  legally  condemned.  I  learned, 
however,  that  they  were  a  class  of  respectable,  quiet, 
and  industrious  citizens,  who  worshiped  God  according 
to  their  conscience ;  for  I  held  of  no  account  the  inten- 
tions they  were  said  to  possess,  since  nothing  could 
hitherto  be  laid  to  their  charge  but  their  mode  of  worship. 
In  all  this,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  effects  of  old  deep- 
rooted  quarrels,  and  the  innumerable  evils  that  follow  in 
their  train.  The  population,  however,  seemed  to  be 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  resist  the  progress  of  Na- 
poleon. They  took  up  arms  precipitately  and  tumult- 
uously — hut  still  they  took  up  arms. 

The  Duke  of  Angouldme  arrived.  I  was  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  one  of  the  new  French  princes.  This 
desire  I  had  iio  difficulty  in  satisfying,  for  nevei  was  any 
prince  more  easy  of  access.  During  his  stay  in  the 
south,  the  urgent  wants  of  every  moment  placed  him  in 
contact  with  every  class  of  citizens,  whom  his  presence 
roused  to  enthusiasm — and  who  called  out  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  These  cries  and  tumults,  through 
which,  in  spite  of  their  agreement  on  one  point,  old 
quarrels  and  discords  showed  themselves,  inspired  me 
with  anxiety  and  strong  doubts  of  the  result.  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  so  many  passions  roused  to  ac- 
tion, and  could  not  help  pitying  the  prince  who  was  ex- 
posed to  them.  Though  a  crowd  of  distinguished  officers 
had  joined  him,  and  his  staff  was  composed  of  more  I  ban 
twenty  lieutenant-generals  (among  whom  were  the  Due 
de  Guiche,  the  Vicomte  d'Escars,  the  Vicomte  de  Levi, 
the  Baron  de  Damas,  Generals  d' A  ultaunc,  Perreymond, 
Ernouf,  Mounier,  Pestonneaux,  Merle,  ^c),  I  saw  no 
chance  of  success  in  the  tumultuous  and  undisciplined 
army  that  followed  them.  The  elements  of  success  are, 
in  my  opinion,  coolness  and  refiection — and  nothing  of 
this  kind  existed  around  Uie  prince,  even  among  the  men 
of  talent,  in  whom  he  selmed  to  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. I  was  constantly  called  upon  by  the  colonel  to 
write  letters  for  him.  I  was  considered  bj^  him  as  con- 
verted (that  was  the  term  he  used)  by  Russia,  which  he 
loved  somewhat  more  than  t  did,  and  had  constant  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  conversation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  individuals  whose  names  are  connected  with  the 
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history  of  this  period.  I  saw  the  doubts  of  old  soldiers 
^ving  way,  or  kept  concealed,  on  account  of  the  mere 
assertions  of  a  courtier.  I  recognised  the  headstrong 
will  of  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  so  distinguished  for  his 
unbounded  and  uncompromising  loyalty.  I  was  asto- 
nished at  the  overwhelming  activity  of  M.  de  Vitrolles — 
the  almost  heroic  coolness  with  which  young  Damas 
prepared  for  possible  reverses— the  obstinacy  with  which 
some  men  opposed  the  observations  of  General  Gilly, 
who  was  desirous  of  calming  the  inhabitants,  before  he 
began  offensive  operations. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  movements 
of  the  army  in  the  south.  A  corps  was  sent  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Grenoble,  and  was  seen  to  march  with  great 
spirit  against  the  enemy,  but  it  arrived  too  late — thought 
that  it  was  betrayed,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any 
thing.  The  corps  that  marched  along  the  mountains  of 
the  Lozere  and  the  Upper  Loire,  found  nothing  to  do, 
and  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes.  The  centre 
column,  which  the  prince  animated  by  his  presence,  left 
the  Font-Saint-Esprit,  and  advanced  towards  a  district 
where  the  inhabitants  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages of  legitimacy — but  they  did  not,  however,  offer  any , 
resistance  to  the  troops.  No  obstacles  were  found  until 
the  second  day ;  and  even  to  surmount  these,  ail  that  the 
prince  wanted  was  good  luck. 

Near  Montelimart  A  little  skirmish  took  place,  which 
was  produced  by  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  chasseurs  of 
the  guard.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  Napoleon's  arrival 
at  Lyons  was  spread,  he  had  imagined  that  his  old  gene- 
ral was  restored  to  the  throne,  had  instantly  taken  up 
arms,  had  collected  some  peasants  and  young  men,  and 
lay  in  wait  to  surprise  us  on  our  march.  He  received 
us  with  a  well  supported  fire,  which  threw  some  of  our 
young  soldiers  into  confusion  ;  but  the  tenth  regiment 
soon  cleared  the  hill,  and  the  officer  in  question  moved 
off  to  take  up  a  position  farther  on.  Our  officers  had 
not  'yet  met  with  the  imperial  troops,  and  were  quite 
alarmed  lest  General  Debelle,  who  had  received  the  em- 
peror's orders  before  the  prince's,  and  therefore  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  former,  should  retreat  Tepidly  before 
our  army.  They  therefore  moved  forward,  with  the  in- 
tention of  crossing  the  Dr6me  as  speedily  as  possible. 
They  might  have  reached  Lyons  in  four  days  more,  but 
some  scattered  troops  and  a  few  hundred  partisans  had 
posted  themselves  along  the  avenues  of  the  bridge.  Our 
troops  advanced  with  too  little  precaution.  The  head 
of  our  column  was  assailed  by  a  well-directed  fire,  which 
instantly  threw  the  royal  volunteers  into  confusion ;  but 
a  battalion  of  our  regiment  formed  in  front  of  them,  and 
gave  them  time  to  rally.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the 
tenth  regiment  made  a  well-timed  movement,  and  rushed 
rapidly  on  the  enemy's  battery.  The  firing  ceased  in  a 
moment,  and  the  tenth  entered  the  battery,  and  threw 
the  guns  and  the  gunners  into  the  Dr6me.  It  has  been 
said,  indeed,  that  that  regiment  had  acted  treacherously 
towards  the  imperialists,  by  coming  forward  with  cries 
of  Vive  Vempereur,  which  had  induced  them  to  refrain 
from  firing,  and  allowed  them  to  enter  into  their  batr 
tery ;  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  this  at  the  time  the 
action  took  place.  Our  battalion  manoeuvred  beside  the 
prince ;  I  saw  the  duke  in  front  of  the  officers  marching 
towards  the  bridge,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  heavy 
iire  of  musketry  which  was  pourmg  upon  him  from  the 
lop  of  the  road.  Old  general  officers  several  times  at- 
tempted to  persuade  him  not  to  expose  himself  so  much ; 
but  be  paid  no  attention  to  them,  still  moving  forward 
carelessly  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  It  was  with  strong 
interest  that  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  prince,  little 
known  to  the  army,  exposed  to  fire,  and  undertaking  to 
contend  with  Napoleon.  Wo  are  always  sure  of  find- 
ing bravery  in  a  French  warrior ;  but  this  quality  seems 
to  me  to  be  infinitely  more  attractive  when  possessed  by 
those  who  are  near  the  throne.  On  this  occasion  I  was 
perfectly  delighted ;  a  soldier,  I  must  naturally  be  on  the 
side  of  a  brave  man ;  and  though  Napoleon  was  before 
us,  I  did  not  from  this  moment  feel  any  regret  that  I  was 
in  the  hostile  ranks. 

The  action  at  the  bridge  of  the  Drftme  made  us  oc- 
cupy Valence  the  same  day,  and  our  advanced  posts 
were  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Isere,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  whose  magnificent  bridge  had  beej^  burned  down 
in  the  retreat  of  1814,  and  beyond  which  we  ought  in- 
stantly to  have  taken  up  our  positions,  to  keep  the  road 
open  to  Lyons.  The  next  day  it  was  too  hita  to  do  so ; 
the  opposite  bank  was  defended  by  two  or  three  bat- 


talions of  the  national  guard,  who  were  soon  joined  bri 
regiment  of  light  infantry  and  a  squtdron  of  catih, 
under  the  command  of  General  Pird.  These  troou  were 
from  the  very  first  strong  enough  to  prevent  os  cro«iiig, 
and  they  were  soon  enabled  to  cross  the  river  themaelTa! 
To  prevent  them,  the  bridge  of  Romans  was  destroyed; 
but  they  built  another  in  twenty-four  boon ;  we  bid 
now  no  longer  any  means  of  acting  on  the  ofiUre, 
and  retreat  was  resolved  on. 

The  most  inauspicious  reports  then  began  to  drcQlue 
in  our  ranks.  The  emperor,  it  was  said,  was  at  Pam; 
the  army  had  declared  in  his  favour ;  the  kbg  and  rojil 
family  had  withdrawn  from  France,  and  General  Groacbj 
was  marching  against  us  with  superior  forces,  kod  ov 
rear  was  not  protected.  These  reports  compkteij  dig* 
couraged  the  volunteers.  Our  soldiers  bad  marched 
against  the  imperialists  with  some  repugnance,  bot  they 
were  determii>ed  to  do  their  duty,  and  it  was  not  till  ooir 
that  they  began  to  look  wistfully  towards  their  agte& 
The  prince*s  staff  became  wonderfiiUy  thisned  in  tl^ 
space  of  a  lew  days.  Things  were  in  this  state  wbeo 
we  learned  that  a  part  of  the  south  had  declared  fbr  the 
emperor,  and  that  we  were  menaced  on  all  tidcf.  Eveiy 
one  knows  the  capitulation  of  La  Palud,  and  its  eoo«- 
quences ;  and  none  could  be  worse  situated  Ihao  I  wu 
to  say  any  thing  new  upon  the  subject,  for  my  dotiesis 
a  non-commissioned  officer  were  never  so  iDcessaot  a 
at  this  period,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  afraid  that  I  hire  al- 
ready committed  some  inaccuracies  in  noticing  the  e«eBta 
of  this  chapter.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  by  tike  ereoti 
that  had  occurred,  and  felt  almost  indifferent  aboot  dte 
result,  because  I  had  not,  like  the  greater  part  of  ^ 
companions,  long  arrears  of  revenge  and  bumiliiiioB  to 
satisfy. 

Yet  I  will  confess  that  it  was  with  the  most  pover^il 
emotions  that  I  heard  the  cmperor*s  first  proclaisatioQi 
after  his  return  ;  I  knew  that  voice  which  had  gooe  ta 
my  heart  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Borodioo.  The 
recollections  of  ten  years,  my  disappointed  hopes,  vert 
all  roused  at  the  sight  of  aur  eagles,  and  I  joyfoilyes'  , 
tered  into  a  new  regiment.  My  former  regiment  bad 
been  disbanded,  and  I  now  felt  assured  of  being  specdil; 
restored  to  my  real  rank.  This  was  an  additional  mm 
for  me  to  double  my  zeal ;  besides,  the  circunutoBca^f 
the  time  -were  important,  and  if  I  did  not  recover  the 
commission  gained  at  Borodino,  I  should  soon  aqsiie 
another.  But  I  found  it  necessary  to  show  myoev 
companions,  in  order  to  recover  their  good  opintoiis,  that 
the  chevron  I  wore  was  not  obtained  in  the  army  <^ 
Cond6.  Some  of  them  could  find  no  excuse  for  an  old 
soldier  being  at  Nismes  inatead  of  Lyons,  and  for  baring 
served  in  the  prince's  army.  They  had  no  idea  of  tboM 
feelings  of  self-denial  that  constitute  true  patuotisiD,aiid 
they  hck]  nothing  to  be  correct  but  the  party  of  tbegicat 
man  who  had  been  restored  to  them. 

During  the  hundred  days,  my  regiment  marched  to- 
wards Lyons,  and  formed  part  of  the  corps  of  Mardiil 
Suchet.  «  The  period  of  reverses,"  we  said  to  one  at 
other,  «  has  gone  by,  the  triumphal  march  of  the  emj*- 
ror  through  France  was  a  sure  token  of  it.  We  woe 
about  to  renew  the  wonders  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagrao; 
and,  afler  three  months  of  victory,  should  obtain  repotf 
in  an  honourable  and  wiahed-for  peace."  Sncb  we" 
our  hopes;  and  the  joyful  shouts  with  which  a  psrta 
the  nation  had  hailed  Napoleon  at  his  return,  were  veU 
calculated  to  strengthen  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  offl* 
paign  began,  it  was  easily  seen  that  discontent  bad  » 
sumed  the  place  of  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  national  gofts 
was  called  together,  and  came  to  join  us.  They  feltiv 
necessity  of  preserving  the  soil  of  France  from  a  lecrtifl 
invasion,  and  the  soldiers  burned  with  the  desire  « 
avenging  their  past  injuries.  The  campaign  b^  ^ 
the  midst  of  a  solemn  and  ominous  silence,  which  «• 
suddenly  broken  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Waterloo.  W 
corps  then  retreated  towards  Lyons,  which  was  not  o- 
timidated  by  that  great  disaster,  but  actively  carried  oi 
ito  preparations  for  defence.  We  manoeuvred  ftom  m 
position  to  another  for  about  a  fortnight,  till «  ^^y*! 
tion,  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  one  coododed  » 
Paris,  settled  that  we  were  to  withdraw  behind  the  I^a* 
with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

181S.   Lyons  on  the  lath  of  Jtfily-ItescrfptJon  of  «*•«»«  «^* 
Kftone. 
On  the  IStli  of  July,  the  day  that  the  ei|Ntalati« 
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WIS  signed,  I  was  sent  bj  Uie  colonel  to  Lyons  to  take 
charge  of  aome  clothing  and  shoes  belonging  to  the  legi- 
meDt.  The  dty  presented  a  singnlar  appearance;  a 
Uige  and  handsome  tite  de  p9rU^  placed  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  at  the  end  of  Pont  Mosand,  had  just 
been  dismantled ;  all  the  batteries  formed  on  the  quays 
hid  also  been  destroyed,  and  the  redoobts  made  on  the 
heights  of  Pierre-Seise  and  Fourvieres  had  been  aban- 
doned. Bat  it  was  evident,  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  people's  wish  of  any  value,  that  they  bad  not  of  their 
own  accord  given  up  the  idea  of  defending  their  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  La  Ouillotiere  left  thdr 
houaes  with  shouts  of  Vive  Vempereur,  and  prepared 
to  set  them  on  fire  as  the  enemy  advanced.  A  sad  but 
pro«d  enthusiasm  animated  the  inhabitants.  If  they 
hid  listened  to  nothing  but  their  patriotio  feelings,  per- 
haps the  second  invasion  would  have  been  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  if  one  single  man  had  come 
fonrand  in  those  decisive  moments  when  the  inhabitants 
knew  not  what  to  do — if  one  single  man  had  had  bold- 
ness enough  to  call  them  to  battle,  he  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhaMtants,  and  would 
have  renewed  the  contest  that  had  been  put  an  end  to 
by  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  measure  would  have 
been  perfectly  easy,  for  the  iohabitants  thought  them* 
sehres  betrayed,  and  had  great  suspicion  of  their  magis- 
trates and  officers,  because  they  had  published  no  ao- 
coont  of  what  had  been  done  at  Paris.  They  did  not 
knsw  that  the  magistrates  themselves  received  no  intel- 
ligimce  from  the  capital^  and  that  from  the  5th  to  the 
15th  of  July,  Lyons  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  and 
to  its  own  management.  Meanwhile  the  generals  and 
chief  magistrates  saw  their  communications  cut  off  with 
Plans,  three  times  more  of  the  enemy  round  them  than 
they  had  soldiers,  and  that  disproportion  becoming 
grenter  and  greater  every  day ;  they  therefore  determined 
on  signing  a  capitulation,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  al- 
lies were  to  enter  the  city  on  the  i8th.  Doubtless  those 
who  commanded  Lyons  at  that  period,  could  not  think 
of  risking  the  safety  of  the  city ;  they  would  not  accom- 
plish the  intention  of  our  foreign  allies,  who  perhaps 
wished  Lyons  to  offer  resistance,  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  ruiuing  our  greatest  manufacturing 
city ;  and  those  even  who  had  no  future  prospects  but 
in  the  imperial  government,  generously  agreed  to  its  £Edl 
for  the  safety  of  all. 

On  the  12th,  at  th^  moment  I  entered  the  town-hall, 
sn  Austoian  flag  of  truce  likewise  entered.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  bearer,  and  of  talking  to  him, 
whilst  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  despatches 
he  bad  brought  He  was  surprised  that  he  was  addressed 
by  magistrates  and  citizens,  and  not  by  military  ofikers. 
When  he  had  received  the  despatch  he  was  to  take  it  to 
his  general,  and  his  eyes  had  been  bound ;  he  was  put 
into  a  pest-chaise  to  convey  him  away,  but  a  great  crowd 
«ras  perceived  on  the  quays,  and  seemed  to  fill  every 
street.  The  agitation  of  the  mob,  and  the  shouts  they 
made,  made  the  magistrates  feel  uneasy  about  the  safety 
of  the  officer  with  the  flag  of  truce.  To  save  the  citi- 
xens  from  the  effiscts  of  their  own  imprudence,  they  per- 
soacded  General  Puthod  to  get  into  the  carriage  with  the 
yoong  officer,  and  te  go  with  him  as  far  as  the  barriers. 
When  they  came  out  of  the  town-hall,  and  moved  for- 
ward among  the  crowd  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry 
them,  shouts  of  Vive  fempereur!  Vive  la  liberti  !  burst 
forth  on  every  side.  Assuredly,  on  hearing  himself  thus 
assailed  by  the  formidable  cries  of  a  whole  people,  the 
yoQDg  Austrian  could  not  have  fimcied  that  all  this 
scene  had  been  prepared  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  he  reached  the 
bflirriefs  overwhelmed  with  terror. 

The  army  was  in  full  retreat  On  the  18th,  a  grand 
park,  of  artilleiy  entered  Lyons,  and  was  stationed  in  the 
Place  Bellecour.  The  city  was  crowded  with  soldiers, 
ttsd  as  their  opinions  agreed  with  those  of  the  great  mass 
o£  the  iohabitanCs,  they  wece  very  friendly  towards  each 
<iCher.  Enthusiasm  seemed  to  increase  every  moment 
Aboat  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  crowds  of  people 
rsui  through  the  streets  and  sang  the  Jlfar$eiUoi9et  and 
^tae  Chant  du  depart.  Some  Austrian  officers  had  been 
d«airoQ8  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  capitulation 
before  the  time  appointed,  and  had  entered  the  dty ;  the 
■oldiers  and  the  mob  followed  their  carriage  in  a  menac- 
MMMg  attitude,  but  they  reached  the  Place  Bellecour,  and 
ffoaght  ahelter  in  the  governor's  house.  It  was  said  that 
00me  feidiss  had  waved  their  white  handkerohieA  to 


them  from  a  balcony.  The  house  was  attacked,  and 
some  transparencies  prepared  for  the  day  the  Austiians 
were  to  enter  the  ci^,  and  containing  some  of  the  royal- 
ists' insignia,  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  it  The 
fury  of  the  mob  now  became  unbounded ;  the  house 
was  gutted  in  a  moment,  and  the  furniture  piled  up  to- 
gether, and  burned  to  ashes.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  populace  was  at  its  height  The  fbrty 
pieces  of  cannon  that  had  been  placed  in  the  Place 
Bellecour  in  the  morning  were  in  their  power.  They 
shouted  "Five  Vempereur!  we  are  betrayed — ^we  must 
defend  ourselves ;  let  us  go  and  attack  the  enemy." 

Whilst  a  company  of  the  young  guard,  accompanied 
by  an  organised  body  of  the  populace,  was  crossing  the 
bridges  to  violate  the  capitulation,  and  that  prudent  men 
were  running  after  them  to  restrain  their  fury,  General 
Mouton  Dttvernet,  who  had  just  been  appointed  com- 
mandant by  the  provisional  government,  M.  Jars,  the 
mayor,  M.  Pons,  the  prefect.  General  Puthod,  and  M. 
Teste,  lieutenant  of  police,  rushed  among  the  people  to 
call  them  back  to  their  duty.  General  Puthod  was 
abused ;  General  Mouton  Duvemet  lost  his  hat  in  the 
struggle,  and  was  driven  back  to  his  hotel ;  and  Pons 
and  Jars,  though  universally  beloved,  could  produce  no 
effisct  The  lieutenant  of  police,  M.  Teste,  was  the  only 
one  who  succeeded  in  getting  these  mistaken  men  to 
listen  to  him,  and  in  disarming  their  furious  seal  by  the 
fiwcination  of  his  eloquence.  I  listened  to  his  truly 
popular  harangue  with  infinite  pleasure.  At  the  very 
moment,  I  saw,  unnoticed  among  the  crowd,  the  con- 
ventionalist Thibaudeau,  formerly  prefect  of  the  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  who  had  just  been  making  such  a  singular 
figure  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  ;  I  had  seen  them  both  at  Marseilles  at  a  for- 
mer period.  I  thought,  on  seeing  them  there,  that  things 
must  be  very  forward  indeed  at  Paris,  since  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  tbo  vanquished  party  was 
already  ^  fugitive  at  Lyons. 

All  the  shops  had  been  shut  up,  and  amidst  this  tu- 
mult, Lyons  looked  like  a  city  about  to  be  subjected  to 
the  utmost  disoider  and  confusion.  However,  the  na- 
tional guard  had  assembled,  and  marched  in  every  direc- 
tion where  violence  was  feared.  It  was  fortunately 
commanded  by  a  man  who,  after  having  voted  in  the 
council  against  the  capitulation,  and  urged  the  defence 
of  the  dty  at  the  risk  of  hjs  private  property,  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  dishonour  attached  to  the 
violation  of  a  formal  agreement  M.  de  Corcelles 
zealously  aided  the  respectable  citizens  who  exerted 
themselves  to  maintain  good  order.  Weis,  the  actor, 
at  the  moment  the  mob  were  about  to  break  into  the 
house  of  a  royalist,  who  was  his  personal  enemy,  rushed 
forward  to  the  door,  and  defended  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  After  many  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  mob. 

At  night,  a  battalion  of  the  national  guard  kept  the 
Place  Bellecour,  and  another,  the  town-hall.  About 
eleven  o'clock  I  went  thither  to  obtain  an  order,  which 
I  had  been  unable  to  get  during  the  confusion  of  the 
day.  I  was  coming  away  when  I  heard  some  shouts ; 
the  national  guard,  on  duty  at  the  town  hall,  ran  to  their 
arms  to  defend  it  against  an  unexpected  assault ;  the 
Place  des  Terraux  was  blocked  up  by  the  crowd,  who 
advanced  by  torch  light,  and  seemed  determined  to  forcQ 
the  guard ;  men  of  all  ranks  were  seen  in  the  crowd, 
and  even  directing  it  The  lieutenant  of  police.  Teste, 
who  had  remained  at  the  town-hall,  now  rushed  forward 
among  the  crowd,  and  made  his  way  through  with  a 
serene  look.  I  followed  involuntarily  the  steps  of  the 
man  whose  genius  had  fiisdnated  me  in  the  morning, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  with  him  got  up  upon  a 
stone  seat  He  asked,  in  a  commanding  voice,  what 
they  wanted,  and  why  they  troubled  the  quiet  of  a  great 
dty  in  the  middle  of  the  night  t  Confused  cries  were 
heard  in  reply.  «  We  are  betrayed — they  wish  to  de- 
liver us  unarmed  to  the  enemy."  ^  You  are  betrayed !" 
said  Teste — *<and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose? 
Have  not  we  done  our  duty  so  as  to  draw  upon  ourselves 
the  hatred  of  all  who  do  not  love  their  country  ?  What 
have  we  done  to  rouse  your  suspidon  t"  At  these  words, 
which  were  pronounced  with  an  energy  that  overawes 
evil  passions,  the  crowd  ceased  to  murmur.  Teste  con- 
tinued :  «  What  can  be  the  pretext  of  this  armed  mul- 
titude ?"  « A  shameful  capttulatton,"  cried  out  one  of 
the  mob.  «  A  shameful  capitulation,"  sud  Teste ; «  and 
no  fbreigner  has  yet  entered  our  walls !    We  have  re- 


tained our  colours,  and  no  contribution  has  been  imposed 
on  the  dty.  Could  we  oppose  forces  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  ours!  A  shameful  capituhition !  Let 
those  who  enjoy  your  confidence  come  forward.  If  I 
do  not  prove  to  them  that  it  is  wholly  to  the  glory  of 
the  army,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  dty,  I  give  my- 
self up  to  your  vengeance—"  A  murmur  of  applause 
rose  among  the  multitude.  «  Citizens  and  soldiers!" 
continued  Teste,  « if  a  report  was  spread  through  France 
that  Lyons  had  been  the  scene  of  disastrous  confusion ; 
if  it  was  said  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Albofera 
had  aided  in  troubling  public  order,  and  in  spreading 
terror  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  which  of  you 
would  dare  to  say,  <  I  defended  France  under  the  -waUa 
of  Lyono?*  Friends,  let  it  be  proclaimed  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  « If  the  army  and  the  people  of  Ly- 
ons, roused  by  unfounded  alarms,  were  desirous  of 
punishing  those  by  whom  they  thought  they  were  be- 
trayed, the  confidence  they  placed  in  thdr  magistrates 
and  the  love  of  order  had  instantly  tranquilised  them.' 
No— inhabitants  of  Lyons,  you  have  not  been  betrayed. 
By  whom  could  yon  be  betrayed  1  By  Marshal  Snchet  1 
The  army  knows  that,  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  he  is 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Could  it  be  by  your 
magistrates  ?  All  France  know  that  they  have  more  dan- 
ger to  encounter  by  submitting  to  fordgners  than  by 
fighting  against  them.  No— you  have  not  been  betray- 
ed !  Wait  but  a  moment  longer,  and  those  brave  officers 
whom  I  see  amongst  you  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  my  assenion.  But  if  my  efforu  cannot  disarm 
you,  remember  that  you  will  find  me  the  defender  of 
your  victims,  posted  in  front  of  every  house  you  may 
menace.  I  have  already  told  you,  your  enemies  will  not 
reach  you  till  they  have  passed  over  my  body ;  I  tell  you 
also  that  you  will  not  reach  the  men  you  falsely  accuse, 
except  by  treading  me  under  foot  Soldiers  and  inhabit- 
ants, distinguish  yourselves  by  your  moderation ;  it  is 
the  never-failing  companion  of  strength  and  justice." 

The  more  this  extraordinary  man  spoke,  the  crowd 
became  more  attentive,  and  tranquillity  began  to  spread 
in  the  minds  of  all,  while  his  sonorous  vdce  was  beard 
all  over  the  Place  des  Terraux.  The  nM>ment  he  ceased, 
a  profound  silence  ensued,  for  the  crowd  still  listened. 
All  at  once  a  loud  murmur,  not  at  all  of  a  hostile  kind, 
burst  from  the  crowd,  and  they  hailed  the  speaker  with 
shouts  of  applause.  The  most  mutinous  came  up  to 
him,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  agreen>cnt 
The  crowd  then  dispersed,  the  torches  were  extinguish- 
ed, and  the  noise  gradually  died  away ;  and  by  a  quarter 
past  twelve,  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  assembled  to- 
gether through  fury  and  despair,  had  returned  quietly  to 
their  own  homes,  disarmed  by  the  voice  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

I  had  never  concdved  any  thing  at  all  similar  to  the 
scene  I  had  just  witnessed ;  but  what  struck  me  roost 
was  the  self-denial  and  heroic  courage  that  distinguished 
the  orator  in  these  solemn  moments— feelings  that  are 
the  true  means  of  acting  powerfully  on  great  bodies  of 
men,  and  suddenly  padfying  popular  seditions.  But 
such  a  victory  strikes  only  at  the  moment  and  the 
rememhrance  of  it  seldom  survives  the  danger.  This 
was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  M.  Teste ;  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  was  rewarded  by  a  scries  of  cruel  per- 
secutions for  the  honour  of  having  preserved  the  second 
dty  in  France. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  jdned  my  regiment 
on  the  quay,  and  we  set  out  on  our  march  behind  the 
Loire,  along  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The 
distribution  of  shoes,  which  I  had  come  to  settle,  was 
instantly  made,  and  without  taking  up  quarters  for  the 
night,  we  marched  forward  without  a  moment's  delay. 
A  detachment  was  ordered  to  escort  the  property  I  had 
brought  to  Lyons  as  far  as  the  depot,  and  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  it  Though  I  naturally  folt  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  my  native  place,  after  such  a  long  absence, 
I  did  not  return  to  the  south  without  anxiety.  I  knew 
that  our  uniform  was  not  looked  upon  favourably  since 
the  violent  convulsions  that  had  lately  taken  place,  and 
of  these  I  had  been  informed  by  a  townsnum  who  re- 
lated to  me  the  particulars  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Marscifles,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  had  also 
been  the  theatre  of  disastrous  tumults,  that  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  that  my  relations  and  friends  at  Six  four, 
Ollioulcs,  or  La  Seyne,  had  suffered  in  the  general  con« 
fusion.    I  wished  and  yet  feared  to  learn  thdr  dtuation. 
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Oa  Ihe  Utb,  oor  detachment  recevrtd  ncdoe  that  a 
baxga  was  to  deacend  the  Rhone  next  day,  and  we  were 
all  sent  on  board,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
excaedinglj  glad  that  we  were  not  forced  to  witnesa  the 
entnoee  of  the  Auftriana  into  Lyons.  No  orders  nor 
news  had  been  received  from  government  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  yet  the  king  had  entered  Paris  on  the 
8th.  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  inezpUcabie 
ailence  the  government  maintained  towards  the  second 
caty  in  France  1  We  soon  passed  slowly  under  the  beau- 
tiful bridge  of  Tilsit,  and  descended  the  Saone  till  we  got 
below  the  hiUs.  We  then  entered  the  Rhone,  which 
carried  us  rapidly  forward.  We  then  got  a  view  of 
Lyons  for  a  few  moments,  but  speedily  lost  sight  of  the 
bridge  of  La  GuiUotiere. 

Assuredly,  I  must  be  a  very  foolish  politician,  for  I 
drew  i^ost  erroneous  conclusions  concerning  the  scenes 
I  witnesttsd  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  I  should  have 
urageced  any  anm  that  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  France ; 
and  who  would  not  have  thought  so  1  Lyons  belonged 
to  the  emperor ;  Vienne  to  the  Piedmontese  soldiers  and 
the  while  flag ;  Condrieuz  had  a  tri-coloured  flag,  while 
Tain  and  Toumon  were  neutral ;  the  tri-coloured  flag 
w«s  of  an  enormous  size  at  Valence,  while  the  white 
reigned  at  La  Voutte ;  at  Rochemaure,  the  three  colours 
vaved  in  the  breeze,  and  the  white  at  Bourg-Saint-An- 
c|eol;  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  at  Pont-Saint-Esprit, 
while  the  white  waved  at  Avignonf  and  indeed  com- 
manded all  the  rest  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  This 
straage  mizture  of  colours  was  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
country  village>>  as  far  *»  the  eye  could  reach.  Every 
where,  in  lact,  the  people  were  in  arms,  nothing  but  fu- 
rbus  cries  and  hateful  passions  prevailed.  After  all  thb 
tumult,  this  diversity  of  opinion  soon  disappeared,  and 
in  a  few  days  but  one  single  colour  prevailed. 

While  we  were  moving  forward,  the  manner  in  which 
each  of  my  companions  talked  of  the  scenes  I  have  just 
mentioned  discovered  to  me  a  fact  I  never  knew  till 
now;  that  in  intestine  troubles  discord  marches  with 
giant  steps,  even  among  the  soldiers  who  are  following 
the  same  career,  and  bound  to  fight  under  the  same  ban- 
ners. I  already  saw  some  hesitation  in  onr  ranks,  and 
they  all  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  civil  war.  I  know  not 
who  threw  this  terrible  word  into  oor  ranks,  but  it  in- 
stantly destroyed  the  ooofldence  and  discipline  of  the 
army.  8ome  few,  indeed,  would  hear  of  no  submission 
to  the  events  around  them,  kissed  their  cockade,  and 
said  with  tears  in  their  eyes :  "  We  ought  to  have  died 
in  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Cluimpagne.  How  miserable  we 
are  to  have  survived  !** 

During  our  whole  voyage,  we  had  sailed  past  royalist 
tpwns  with  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving ;  but  when  we 
approached  Avignon,  the  lieutenant  told  us  that  our  duty 
ifaa  not  to  support  any  particular  opinion,  but  to  join  the 
majority  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  that  we  ought  there- 
fore to  abandon  our  customary  ^dge.  Some  murmured, 
hut  every  one  was  conviiu^  of  the  danger  of  obstinacy, 
ajid  the  soldiers  abandoned  now  and  for  ever  those  co- 
tours  which  they  had  so  nobly  and  unfortunately  worn 
^  thr^  months  before. 

.  The  same  evening  a  high  wind  rose,  and  forced  us  to 
•top  at  Compa,  a  village  a  little  higher  up  than  Beau- 
caire.  It  was  occupied  by  a  post  of  volunteers  of  the 
rpyal  army,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Beaucaire. 
The  commandant  came  with  two  or  three  peasants  armed 
with  fowling  pieces  to  ezamine  oor  boat  on  our  arrival, 
apd  seemed  greatly  surprised  when  he  saw  it  occupied 
by  five  and  twenty  soldiers.  He  harassed  our  officer 
with  a  host  of  questions,  told  him  that  we  could  not  con- 
^  tinne  our  voyage  on  the  Rhone,  that  he  had  no  precise 
orders  to  give  us,  he  could  hot  send  us  to  Beaucaire, 
where  the  popular  eflervesoence  would  ezpose  us  to 
danger,  nor  keep  us  at  Comps,  where  the  troops  be  could 
dispose  of  were  too  few  to  watch  over  us.  He  thought 
that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  go  on  to  Nbmes. 
Our  oflker  showed  his  order  of  march ;  but  the  volun- 
teer commander  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
informed  us  that  if  we  persiited  he  would  instantly 
send  a  messenger  to  bead-quarters.  This  phrase  seemed 
to  indicate  that  some  centre  of  authority  was  near  at 
hand  ;  wo  knew  that  there  were  troops  at  Nismes,  and 
thinking  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  approach  a  mihtary 
force,  we  resolved  on  marching  to  that  city,  and  consequent. 
ly  set  out  n^zt  morning.  The  whole  road  was  covered 
%rilh  men  armed  with  fowling  pieces,  adorned  with  white 
ribands,  and  marching  in  the  greatest  tumult  and  dis« 
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order ;  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  pursuit  of  some  im- 
porUnt  object  They  talked  with  vivacity,  disputed,  ran 
over  the  road  and  cultivated  fields,  and  collected  in  troops 
on  the  hills.  The  first  whom  we  came  up  to  told  us 
this  was  their  way  of  maintaining  the  good  order  of  their 
district,  and  of  making  head  against  the  Bonapartists. 
We  wore  the  same  cockade  as  they  did,  and  they  re- 
ceived us  tolerably  well.  Farther  on,  we  saw  the  hills 
covered  with  guns,  and  four  armed  men  came  down, 
with  some  municipal  officers,  to  rea$on  with  us,  and 
would  not  allow  us  to  pass  till  they  found  they  would 
have  some  difliculty  in  detaining  us. 

Near  Saint  Vincent,  while  we  were  delayed  by  the 
same  pretences,  the  whole  band  that  had  collected  round 
us,  dispersed  the  moment  a  shout  rose  from  the  other 
extremity  of  the  village— *<  A  robber !  a  robber !"— We 
saw  the  mob  rushing  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
shout  had  come,  climbing  up  the  hilla  and  pursuing 
with  ferocious  cries  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
ahead  of  them  alL  The  pursuers  fired  several  shots 
without  eflect. 

**  This  brigand,"  said  I  to  an  old  man  whom  I  met, 
« is  no  doubt  a  highway  robber  V*  **  No,  sir,"  said  he, 
*<  he  is  a  rich  gentleman  in  the  village,  who  never  took 
any  thing  away  from  any  one."  <'  How  is  he  a  brigand, 
thenV  *<  Because  he  is  a  Bonapartist"  Several  of 
my  companions  began  to  look  grim  at  this,  and  put  their 
hands  to  their  cartridge-bozes,  asking  him  with  a  tone 
of  irony — *<  Did  he  ever  do  harm  to  any  one  V  «  No, 
but  be  wished  to  do  it."  "He  wished,"  said  I  with 
•astonishment,  «  and  how  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  Bo- 
napsrtist  1"  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — he  is  a 
protestant." 

Three  months  before  I  had  heard  the  menaces  uttered 
against  the  protestants,  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  they 
were  now  realised.  My  companions  could  not  under- 
stand this  matter  at  all,  and  were  enraged  that  the  Bo- 
napartists should  be  hunted  down  like  wolves.  Our 
lieutenant  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  their  vio- 
lence ;  however,  we  arrived  at  Nismes,  in  no  very  good 
temper  of  mind,  on  the  17th  July. 


CHAPTPR  XVL 
1815.    Nismes  after  the  hundred  days. 

The  suburb  through  which  we  entered  the  town  was 
silent  and  almost  deserted  ;  a  few  people  were  hurrying 
through  the  streets,  and  some  shots  were  heard  in  the 
.interior  of  the  town.  Some  women  perceived  us  first, 
and  rushed  towards  us  in  the  greatest  disorder,  clapping 
their  hands  above  their  heads,  and  shouting  as  loud  as 
they  could,  Vive  le  rot.  We  gave  the  same  shout,  and 
they  retired  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  astonishment, 
that  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  violent  agitation 
they  seemed  to  be  in  a  moment  before.  The  men  whom 
we  saw  were  not  less  animated  than  the  women  ;  how- 
ever, we  reached  the  town-hall  without  obstruction,  and 
were  immediately  ordered  to  the  barracks,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city.  Here  we  found  some  com- 
panies of  the  i3th  and  70th  regiments  of  the  line  (I 
believe  I  have  given  the  right  numbers),  who  had  with- 
drawn hither,  as  people  retire  to  tfacor  homes  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm. 

On  the  15th  July,  the  garrison  of  Nismes  had  quitted 
the  place,  and  left  only  a  few  companies.  On  the  16th, 
these  companies,  along  with  the  national  guard,  had 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  king's  government ; 
and  on  the  17tb,  the  day  of  our  arrival,  the  national 
guard  had  disappeared,  and  the  noise  of  firing  in  every 
quarter  indicated  that  the  city  had  become  the  prey  of 
an  ungovernable  mob,  and  of  the  country  people,  who 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters. 

Some  soldiers  were  insulted  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  and  the  whole  body  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
barracks;  our  detachment  now  saw  that  they  had  fallen 
into  a  den  of  robbers.  Meanwhile,  the  companies  we 
found  at  Nbmes,  and  our  own  detachment,  amounted 
altogether  to  about  two  hundred  and  fiffy  men,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
tiring to  some  town  where  less  confusion  prevailed.  But 
this  we  were  prevented  from  doing  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Nearly  at  the  same  moment  we  entered 
Nismes  by  one  barrier,  the  army  of  Beaucaire,  which 
had  assumed  the  title  of  royal,  entered  by  the  other. 
The  moment  th«y  learned  that  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
mant  had  been  evacuatad  by  tha  regular  troops,  they 


marched  towards  it  with  all  their  forces,  and  a  host  of 
armed  bands  had  preceded  their  arrival  in  the  moraiog. 
The  appearance  they  preerated  on  their  entitnee  (far 
we  saw  them  go  by  the  barracks  immediately  ifiter  «er 
arrival)  struck  me  with  8urpriBe,and  will  never  be c&ad 
from  my  memory. 

The  stafif  marched  at  thehr  head :  flien  came  t  cons 
of  cavalry,  composed  of  men  and  horses  collected  bj 
accident ;  some  snatched  away  from  the  pk>ugh,  or  itolei 
from  gens-d'armes ;  others,  covered  with  rags  or  remDinii 
of  uniforms  belonging  to  every  department  of  the  arnv, 
according  as  they  plundered  a  hussar,  a  gens^triDe, « 
one  of  the  national  guard.  Then  came  the  iofantiy,  ia 
similar  plight,  armed  with  fowling  pieces,  covered  witli 
white  ribands,  and  dragging  along  some  pieces  of  cunxm, 
from  which  were  hanging  and  trailing  along  the  groand 
some  tri-coloured  flags,  which  seemed  stained  with  blood. 

In  the  evening,  a  few  men,  among  whom  were  lODe 
aoldiers  of  this  army  ^but  who  certainly  acted  wiibeot 
orders),  came  to  our  barracks  to  ask  for  the  pieeci  of 
cannon  that  had  been  lef^  there.  The  offioenitfoeed  le 
give  th^m  up,  unless  they  received  an  order  iroD  tbi 
commandant  of  the  place,  and  a  strong  dispute  took 
pkice,  at  the  end  of  which  several  shots  were  fired.  We 
hastily  shut  the  gatea  of  the  barracks,  and  the  oi. 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  imaudiiidjr 
called  together  to  deliberate  on  what  wsstobedoDo; 
the  square  in  front  of  the  barracks  was  covered  viik 
people,  and  hostile  cries  and  threats  were  heari  Tbey 
talked  and  disputed,  but  came  to  no  decision,  and  I  w« 
astonished  that  among  so  nnany  men  who  wodM  bm 
actqd  bravely  in  the  field  of  battle,  not  one  was  able  li 
decide  in  a  case  of  difficulty.  Meanwhile,  Geiml 
Maulmont,  who  commanded  us,  sent  to  the  toim-ball  to 
learn  if  the  band  who  demanded  our  arms  wai  aotbo^ 
ised  to  do  so.  The  mayor  came  to  us,  bat  waa  aeaiedj 
listened  to  by  the  furious  mob  whom  he  wisfaed  to  fi> 
strain. 

At  the  same  moment  an  officer  of  gendarmeiie  om 
to  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  and  asked  leave  to  oeowia. 
His  presence  stopped  the  firing  for  a  few  Bumitto;  he 
came  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  propose  to  m  te  aff- 
render  our  arms.  Unfortunately,  he  refused  the  gcae* 
ral's  proposal,  though  it  waa  very  moderate ;  we  eflend 
to  give  up  immediately  all  the  artillery  we  bad,  aad  to 
withdraw  to  any  town  pointed  out,  with  oor  gmn  nd 
ammunition  ;  we  even  went  fiirther,  and  ofleredlogiiit 
up  our  guns,  at  a  league  from  Nismes. 

These  conditions  were  not  accepted,  and  dbe  nep^ 
tion  still  went  on  during  m  part  of  the  night.  Fm 
nine  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  tocsm  was  aooodid 
in  all  the  churches  in  the  city,  and  collected  the  wA 
violent  portion  of  the  country  people.  It  waa  etidert 
that  we  were  threatened  with  the  most  immineBt  daofa 
In  the  council,  which  continued  sitting  till  morning,  I 
proposed  that  we  should  wait  silently  till  the  middle  fl 
the  night,  and  then  march  oat  hastily,  but  in  good  onkr, 
without  beat  of  drum,  and  march  towards  some  ncii^ 
bouring  town,  afler  leaving  a  large  fire  in  the  middle^ 
the  court,  which  would  engage  the  attention  ef  the  ia- 
habitants  more  than  our  departure.  My  propoial  «« 
scarcely  listened  to ;  yet  it  would  have  saved  Ui  all 

At  daybreak  tbe  firing  began  again.  We  were  fiMs! 
at  length  to  return  it,  and  a  very  sharp  firing  began  « 
both  sides.  Our  numbers  were  small,  and  we  were  ihit 
up  in  a  large  edifice  open  on  all  aides,  without  provisifiaif 
and  almost  without  ammunition,  hemmed  in  bj  m  '>' 
numerable  and  furious  mob.  I  again  proposed  to  bold 
out  till  evening,  and  then  to  attempt  to  leave  the  ^' 
My  opinion  was  now  more  favourably  received*  Wbibt 
uur  men  were  deliberating,  the  plenipotentiary  with  d» 
white  scarf  came  again  to  our  gates,  and  aaked  for  n- 
miseion  ;  the  firing  ceaaed,  and  he  was  admitted.  Afitf 
going  backward  and  forward  aeveral  times,  it  waa  agn** 
that  we  were  to  give  up  our  cannon,  that  we  were  ews  I* 
surrender  our  guns,  and  were  to  be  aent  to  Uite  ^ 
capitulation  was  wholly  verbal.  Our  officers  w«w  *•• 
much  terrified  by  the  important divumstanees tfaey*^ 
placed  in,  and  too  confident  of  the  honour  of  the  msi^ 
ants,  and  were  therefore  satisfied  vrith  the  officer'a  i«|W 
of  honour,  and  ^e  apparent  acqaieacence  of  the  aovd. 
We  opened  our  gatea  and  began  to  evacuate  tbe  banadbb 

Our  men  had  not  all  come  out  before  innamerabte  abctt 
vrere  fired  at  us  by  tbe  surrounding  mob.  ®'?"J^ 
our  men  fell,  and  our  ranks  were  thrown  into  ^[^ 
An onarmed soldier  is  no  longer  a  a^diff;  weflns 
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Tsrioos  directioos ;  some  entered  the  ci^,  ethers  nuhed 
to  the  right,  and  got  beyond  the  walls.  I  ran  with  some 
of  my  companions  along  a  long  street  that  goes  up  to 
the  fort,  but  we  were  all  pnrsaed ;  two  of  our  men  fell 
beside  me,  when  I  rushed  into  some  narrow  streets,  and 
the  moment  I  saw  no  one  behind  me,  slackened  my  pace, 
and  reflected  on  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  still  heard  firing 
at  a  distance ;  I  perodved  a  woman  with  tears  in  her 
ejes  at  the  window  of  a  small  house,  and  said  to  her 
with  strong  emotion — "  Which  way  can  I  go  to  save  my 
life  ?^  <•  Come  in,"  she  replied.  She  came  down  and 
opened  the  door.  *<  It  is  not  possible  for  you,*'  said  the 
good  woman  to  me,  *<  to  get  to  Uzite,  nor  to  hide  yourself 
in  the  country ;  remain  here.  I  am  a  poor  woman,  but 
I  baTo  some  bread  to  give  you.  My  husband  b  in  safety ; 
I  can  keep  you  here  for  two  or  three  days,  sihd  you  can 
then  eocape  during  the  night." 

I  accepted  her  of&r.  My  preserver  lodged  me  in  a 
ganet,  whence  I  could  get  into  a  stable  that  looked  into 
a  gardien,  the  walls  of  which  were  low  and  easily  to  be 
climbed  over.  8be  soon  went  out,  and  came  back  to 
inform  me  that  a  great  number  of  my  companions  had 
been  killed,  and  that  the  mob  were  pursuing  the  re- 
matoder.  Some  bands  of  partisans  had  posted  them- 
selTes  on  the  heights  that  command  the  road  t4i  Uzds, 
and  fired  down  on  my  companions  who  had  gone  that 
waj.  An  artillery  officer  was  massacred,  at  the  moment 
he  thooght  himself  in  safety ;  a  colonel  was  wounded, 
and  our  little  corps  annihilated  in  a  few  hours. 

I  could  not  imagine  fi>r  what  reason  we  were  the  vic- 
lioM  of  such  fury,  of  such  brutal  violation  of  every 
eight,  human  and  divine ;  but  when  I  asked  my  pre- 
anrver,  she  replied :  **lt  \m  because  you  are  a  gri^ir,*^ 
**  But  what  is  a  griettr  ?"  I  asked.  **  A  protestant."  I 
was  going  to  say,  *<  I  am  not  one,"  but  I  confess  that  I 
was  afraid  of  diminishing  my  hostess's  good  will  towards 
me,  and  held  my  tongue.  *<  How,"  said  I,  <*  the  catholic 
mob  have  no  other  object  in  all  their  ferocious  violence 
than  to  exterminate  the  protestants ;  and  perhaps  if  the 
latter  had  the  upper  hand !"....  **  We  triumphed 
daring  the  last  three  months,"  said  the  good  woman 
with  an  air  of  sorrow,  **  but  we  did  not  treat  them  in 
this  way." 

The  neighbours  of  Susan  Delon  (that  was  the  worthy 
creature's  name)  were  soon  informed  that  I  was  con- 
cealed in  her  house :  but  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  they 
were  all  of  the  same  side  as  Susan,  as  I  felt  myself  also 
to  be  at  that  moment,  without  being  able  to  say  no; 
time  and  drcomstsnce  have  such  influence  over  men's 
nunds.  All  these  women  brought  me  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, to  enable  me  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  instead  of 
my  military  dress,  which  was  privately  burned.  I  beard 
them  every  evening  relating  all  the  horrible  scenes  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  day,  and  mentiening  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  streets 
or  in  the  fields,  and  the  houses  that  had  been  plundered 
in  the  city  or  burned  down  in  the  country ;  but  their 
accounts  were  accompanied  by  furious  outcries,  and 
seemed  disgusting  by  their  exaggeration — I  could  not 
have  believed  any  portion  of  their  narratives  had  I  not 
been  myself  a  witness  of  many  scenes  of  horror. 

The  day  alter  I  had  sought  shelter  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Delon,  she  was  talking  at  the  door  with  one  of 
her  neighbours,  when  another  woman  came  up  to  her  in 
great  sorrow,  and  said :  <*  Claudine,  they  say  your  man  has 
been  killed."  «  Killed  !"  screamed  the  other,  **  where !" 
«<  At  your  vineyard,  near  St  Cesaire."  «  Can  it  be  so  1" 
said  the  unfortunate  woman,  with  a  shriek  of  grief. 
^  Step,"  said  her  neighbour,  **  h«re  is  your  sister-in-law, 
the  wife  of  poor  Imbert  Laplume,  who  was  killed  along 
with  him,  and  she  saw  them  both  l^ing  dead  in  your 
▼ineyard." 

Cries  of  grief  now  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  In  the 
mofrning  of  the  iSth,  Antoine  Clot  bad  been  killed  at 
Nismes,  near  his  own  house,  by  an  assassin  already  no- 
torious, and  whose  deeds  I  should  like  to  hold  up  to 
public  infemy,  had  he  not  been  declared  innocent  by  the 
▼erdict  of  a  court,  so  that  he  might  now  prosecute  me 
for  a  HbeL*     On  the  same  day,  Chivas,  the  husband  of 

*  What  the  sergeant  dares  not  publish,  others  may ; 
the  assassin  in  question  b  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
celebrated  TVesloitfon,  the  heroic  murderer  of  the  pro- 
testants of  the  south,  and  the  chosen  g'arde  tfhonneur 
of  that  choosn  daughter  of  the  choich,  the  Duchess  of 
Aofsnltais^ — (TVsftttolor.) 


Claudine,  and  Laplume,  both  brothers-in-law  of  Clot, 
were  massacred  in  the  country.  A  single  family  thus 
saw  in  one  day  three  of  their  principal  members  cut  ofl* 
in  the  flower  of  their  age. 

As  the  bodies  were  usually  mutilated,  and  left  in  the 
fields  to  feed  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  Claudine  Berin* 
argue,  af^  her  first  burst  of  grief  had  subsided,  resolved 
to  save  her  husband's  body  from  this  brutal  usage ;  she 
hired  some  labourers,  and  having  obtained  permission  to 
go  beyond  the  barriers  (a  permission  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  at  that  time),  she  went  herself  to  inter  her 
husband,  and  returned  in  the  evening  overwhelmed  with 
griet 

Three  days  had  elapsed,  when  some  one  came  and 
informed  Claudine  that  her  husband  was  not  buried,  but 
that  his  body  was  lying  in  his  own  field  above  ground. 
She  would  not  believe  the  account  at  first;  but  she  was 
convinced  at  last  by  the  evidence  of  several  persons, 
who  came  to  relate  the  circumstance  to  her  with  an 
ironical  pity  and  afiected  eagerness,  and  she  determined 
to  go  and  bury  the  body  a  second  time.  But  she  could 
not  find  a  soul  who  would  assist  her  in  the  work,  some 
considered  it  as  impious,  and  others  as  too  dangerous. 
She  then  put  a  spade  on  her  shoulder  and  went  to  the 
town-hall,  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  city.  She 
told  what  her  object  was,  and  obtained  permission  to  go 
to  her  fields  to  dig  up  a  tree,  a  pretext  that  was  thought 
more  prudent  to  justify  the  use  of  her  spade,  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  murder  that  was  never  enquired 
into.  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  seen  this  sin- 
gular permission. 

Claudine  went  to  the  vineyard,  dug  a  grave  beside 
the  disfigured  body  of  her  husband,  put  it  in,  and  covered 
it  over  with  earth  and  stones,  to  prevent  it  being  pulled 
up  a  second  time.  Whilst  she  was  doing  this,  some 
women  appeared  at  the  corner  of  her  field,  and  burst 
into  shouts  of  derision.  However,  the  strong-hearied 
widow  fulfilled  her  pious  duty,  and  returned  towards 
Nismes.  She  found  a  mob  of  people  collected  at  the 
barriers,  by  whom  she  was  insulted  ;  but  she  held  down 
her  head,  and  marched  silently  towards  her  own  house, 
hopbg  when  she  reached  it  that  she  would  be  safe  from 
the  fury,  not  of  her  enemies,  for  she  had  none,  but  of 
the  fanatics,  who  pursued  her  with  insults  and  con- 
temptuous outcries.  When  she  came  near  her  house, 
she  heard  the  mob  behind  her  raising  shouts  of  joy,  and 
raising  her  head  to  see  what  had  produced  it,  she  saw 
her  furniture  piled  up  before  her  door,  and  all  in  a  blaze. 
They  had  taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to  plunder 
her  dwelling;  and  the  cannibals  who  had  met  her  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  had,  by  a  diabolical  species  of  cruelty 
hitherto  unknown  in  multitudes,  restrained  their  joy 
during  her  whole  way  from  the  gates  to  her  own  house, 
that  they  might  keep  this  horrible  surprise  in  reserve  for 
her,  and  procure  themselves  a  demoniacal  satisfaction. 
The  moment  Claudine  Berinargue  saw  the  scene  before 
her,  she  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  without  com- 
plaint, without  uttering  a  single  word,  her  eyes  fixed  in 
vacancy,  and  hurried  along  by  the  mental  alienation  that 
supported  her  under  her  load  of  misery.  No  one  fol- 
lowed her.  The  mob  of  marauders  dispersed,  for  they 
had  satiated  their  vengeance,  and  did  not  plunder  the 
adjoining  houses,  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  kept 
myself  concealed  in  my  garret  under  some  hay,  and  ex- 
pected they  would  set  fire  to  our  house,  which  was  op- 
posite the  unfortunate  widow^s,  in  which  case  I  was 
prepared  to  rush  into  the  country,  or  perhaps  into  the 
crowd,  armed  with  a  large  cutlass,  which  was  the  only 
sort  of  weapon  I  could  find  in  the  house. 

Of  the  scene  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  saw  only  the 
concluding  part,  the  plunder  of  the  house ;  and  that 
alone  afiected  me  at  the  moment.  But  I  learned  all  the 
rest  of  the  particulars,  a  few  hours  afterwards)  and  was 
terrified  at  such  a  diabolical  accumulation  of  horrors. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  such  crimes  were  about  to  become 
general,  and  Nismes  on  the  eve  of  being  sacked ;  I  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  witnessing  such  scenes,  and  re- 
solved to  set  out  the  same  evening.  My  hostess  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  fears  and  tumultuous  emotions 
of  the  day,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  detain  me.  I  tried 
to  arrange  my  dress  so  as  to  look  like  a  man  of  thoee 
scenes  and  times,  and  assumed  a  large  cockade ;  and 
about  nine  o'clock  I  thanked  the  kind  Delon  for  her 
services,  went  to  the  barrier,  where  I  was  asked  no 
questions,  but  I  did  not  pass  through  without  lively  ap- 
prehenflon. 
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I  immediately  took  the  road  to  Aries,  through  the 
sandy  district  of  Bellegarde.  At  daybreak,  I  was  near 
Fourques ;  I  went  carefully  round  that  village,  and,  to 
avoid  the  guards  on  the  bridge,  was  preparing  to  swim 
over  a  liule  arm  of  the  Rhone,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
lower  down.  At  the  moment  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
water,  four  men  armed  with  muskets  rushed  out  from 
behind  a  small  hut,  and  presenting  their  guns,  cried  out, 
"your  papers."  As  their  bats  were  adorned  with  white 
cockades,  at  least  six  bches  in  diameter,  I  supposed 
they  were  gallant  royalists,  who  had  been  sent  to  guard 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  and  as  I  had  no  desire  of  en- 
tering into  discussion  with  them,  after  the  polite  msnner 
they  had  begun,  nor  of  running  the  risk  of  being  taken 
for  a  protestant  and  treated  as  one,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
no  passport  to  show,  I  did  not  wish  to  wait  till  they 
came  a  stop  closer,  and  jumped  into  the  water.  They 
had  leveled  their  muskets  at  me  at  first;  but  now,  like 
inexperienced  fellows  as  they  were,  they  raised  them  up 
and  ran  towards  the  bank.  I  followed  the  current,  and 
whiAt  they  were  geUing  to  the  bank,  and  wasting  their 
time  in  fruitless  menaces,  I  got  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  dived  so  as  to  avoid  their  shots.  They  fired 
at  the  moment  I  rose  above  water,  and  their  balls 
whizzed  round  me  and  struck  the  water.  One  of  them 
had  loaded  with  small  shot,  and  some  of  the  grains  en- 
tered my  arm ;  I  had  no  need  of  this  stimulus  to  urgps 
me  forward,  and  before  they  had  loaded  again,  I  was 
nearly  beyond  their  reach.  Two  of  them,  however, 
still  discharged  their  guns,  but  it  was  of  no  avaiL 

Although  I  was  quite  breathlesss  when  I  got  to  die 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  I  did  not  take  time  to  look  be- 
hind me,  but  ran  as  fest  as  I  coukl  to  a  small  wood  that 
I  saw  at  some  distance.  On  coming  up  to  it,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  laige  enough  to  aflbrd  me  concealment,  and 
prevent  me  being  taken  by  surprise.  Hence  I  stopped, 
and  began  to  dry  my  clothes  in  the  sun.  The  good 
Delon  would  absolutely  fill  my  pockets  with  provisions 
before  I  set  out ;  and  I  breakfasted  with  a  piece  of  bread, 
well  steeped  in  the  Rhone  during  my  passage.  And  this 
meal,  though  frugal  enough,  soon  restored  me  to  my 
former  strength  and  rigour.  In  half  an  hour,  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  the  field-dried  my  clothes,  and  I  resumed  my 
journey,  with  eye  and  ear  intent  on  every  sight  and  sound, 
end  not  a  shadow  waved  in  the  breeze,  Imt  I  thought  I 
saw  an  enemy. 

I  passed  along  the  Camargue,  following  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  wiiich  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  croes 
by  the  first  boat  I  met  moored  on  the  shore.  About 
mid-day,  I  took  some  refreshment,  in  a  form-house,  and 
continued  my  journey.  The  Rhone  became  wider  and 
wider.  I  met  with  no  boat,  and  began  to  get  alarmed, 
when  I  saw  a  felucca  loaded  with  wood  coming  down 
behind  me  pretty  rapidly,  and  approaching  tbe  bank 
where  I  was.  I  hailed  it.  When  I  learned  that  it  was 
bound  for  Toulon,  I  asked  the  master  if  he  wouki  take 
me  on  board ;  and  after  asking  who  I  was,  he  found  that 
he  would  be  doing  a  service  to  an  old  soldier,  and  sent 
his  boat  for  me.  We  entered  the  open  sea  the  same 
evening,  and  having  fortunately  caught  a  southwest  wind 
near  the  coast,  we  set  sail  for  Toulon.  The  next  day, 
the  24th  July,  at  daybreak,  I  discovered  Bandol,  and 
the  roads  of  Brusc,  on  the  north ;  on  the  west,  right 
ahead  of  us,  tho  Deux  Frere$,  Cspe  Sepet,  and  the  hill 
of  Sixfour,  which  was  lost  sroong  the  vales  of  Ollionles. 
We  heard  salutes  of  cannon  fired  on  the  ^ore,  but  knew 
not  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  learned  on  reaching  the 
shore,  that  it  was  in  honour  of  the  white  flag  being 
hoisted  in  the  place,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  agned 
by  Marshal  Brune  and  the  royalists. 

We  soon  landed  at  La  Seyne,  in  the  road  of  Toulon^ 
and  nobody  thought  of  examining  our  Tessel.  I  went 
immediately  to  Sixfour,  where  I  was  received  by  my 
family,  with  all  the  afiection  they  had  so  often  diowB 
me  in  times  past.  I  found  a  cruel  void  at  home,  and 
my  return  renewed  the  grief  of  the  family  for  a  loss  that 
had  occurred  a  considerable  time  back,  but  whidi  was 
every  day  felt  more  sepsibly :  yet  it  was  vritfa  'melaneholj 
satisfaction  that  I  found  the  memory  of  my  excellent 
mother  still  fresh  in  the  hearU  of  idl  the  members  ot  mj 
family. 

My  fat^r  was  still  mayor  of  the  village.  On  tbe  day 
of  my  mval,  I  expected  to  receive,  as  I  had  done  in  my 
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former  journey,  the  visits  and  congratulations  of  our 
neighbours ;  bat  not  a  soul  came.  I  enquired  the  cause, 
and  learned  that  there  was  the  greatest  contrariety  in 
people's  opinions,  and  that  my  father,  who  had  been 
formerly  accused  of  moderation,  was  now  accused  of 
liberalism  by  the  very  same  individuals.  Next  day  I  per- 
ceived that  those  whom  I  met  looked  at  me  suspiciously, 
and  those  I  spoke  to  replied  with  an  air  of  constraint 
I  thought  that  mv  presence-  could  only  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  fami^,  and,  two  days  after  my  arrival,  set 
out  again  for  Toulon,  with  the  intention  of  getting  a 
marching  order  to  join  the  depot  of  my  regiment ;  but 
I  found  that  town  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  and  confu- 
sion, that  I  prolonged  my  stay,  thinking  always  that  I 
was  on  the  eve  of  seeing  some  important  event.  At  any 
rate,  it  jroold  not  have  been  easy  for  me  to  get  an  order 
of  departure,  for  nobody  was  at  his  post — and  I  knew 
not  whether  to  apply  to  the  old  or  new  authorities.  I 
resumed  the  uniform  I  bad  been  obliged  to  abandon  at 
Nismes,  and  had  not  been  two  days  at  Toulon  before  I 
fell  in  with  several  of  my  old  acquainUnces,  who,  like 
myself,  had  escaped  from  our  late  political  disasters.  We 
communicated  our  melancholy  reflections  on  the  dissen- 
sions we  had  witnessed.  The  white  flag  had  been  a  few 
days  before  hoisted  in  the  public  buildings,  the  forts,  and 
the  government  vessels  in  the  roads ;  but  a  great  many 
soldiers,  after  putting  aside  the  tri- coloured  cockade, 
hesitated  to  assume  that  of  the  existing  government 
The  garrison,  full  of  the  recollections  of  the  empire,  and 
irritated  by  the  massacres  which  had  Uken  place  at  Mar- 
seilles, had,  it  was  said,  declared  to  Marshal  Brune  their 
desire  of  burying  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the  town, 
rather  than  to  give  up  their  eagles.  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  though  loved  and  venerated  throughout  Pro- 
vence,, had  yet  encountered  the  greatest  danger  in  calling 
upon  his  countrymen,  to  return  to  their  duty ;  and  when 
Marshal  Brune  agreed  to  submit  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, before  hoisting  the  white  flag,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  send  off  to  the  forts  the  most  violent  troops  in 
the  town,  among  whom  were  the  half-pay  soldiers  of  the 
Isere,  a  sacred  battalion,  and  two  baUalions  of  grenadiers 
of  the  department  of  Var.  The  last-mentioned  corps 
was  disbanded  and  disarmed  on  the  Place  (T^irmet,  at 
Toulon,  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival.  I  knew  some 
men  who  had  belonged  to  it :  their  discontent  was  at  its 
height,  and  their  language  was  not  very  circumspect 
However,  Toulon  did  not  become  a  scene  of  bloodshed. 
It  is  true  that  an  officer  of  the  16th  regiment  of  the  line 
was  assassinated  in  a  public  square,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  but  can  this  soUtaiy  fact  be  put  into  comparison 
with  the  horrible  atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  at  Mar- 
seilles, Nismes,  Montpellier,  and  all  the  other  towns  in 
the  south  ? 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  met,  in  the  harbour,  M. 

Bon ,  who  had  first  served  in  the  navy,  then  in 

the  army — ^when  be  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram — after  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 
He  had  again  returned  to  the  navy,  and  had  reached  the 
rank  of  master.  He  seemed  exceedingly  happy  to  see 
roe,  after  such  a  long  separation,  and  the  numerous  dan- 
gers we  had  both  encountered.  I  met  with  him  several 
times  afterwards;  and  latterly  saw  his  mind  harassed 
with  some  important  care — but  I  did  not  like  to  ask  him 
any  questions. 

About  eight  o'clock  one  evening  (I  believe  it  was  the 
2 1  St  of  August,)  I  was  walking  by  myself  in  the  Champ 
de  Battaile  (a  square  at  Toulon,)  and  reflecting  on  a 
variety  of  subjects — and  in  truth  I  had  quite  enough  to 
reflect  on — when  this  officer  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
**  Guillemard,  you  are  known  to  be  a  man  that  can  be 
depended  on — will  you  assist  in  an  undertaking  that  re- 
quires courage  and  generosity  1  Follow  me."  **  Cap- 
tain," said  I,  "  I  am  ready  to  follow  you  any  where.  I 
have  seen  you  at  Wag^am  and  other  places ;  but  in  the 
situation  in  which  things  are  placed,  I  will  not  do  it  till 
you  give  me  a  formal  order,  well  assured  that  whatever 
the  consequence  be,  you  will  never  deny  the  transac- 
tion." "Very  well,"  said  he,  "I  order  you — follow 
me." 

We  then  walked  towards  the  gate  of  Italy,  and  left 
Toulon.  We  climbed  over  the  hill  of  La  Malque,  and 
reached  a  spot  where  we  found  a  boat  moored  on  the 
shore.  M.  Don entered  it,  examined  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, came  out,  walked  up  and  down  the  shore,  and 
looked  every  now  and  then  in  the  direction  by  which  we' 
had  come  down.    In  about  half  an  hour,  when  it  had 


become  quite  dark,  we  heard  the  steps  of  some  persons 
coming  towards  us.  My  officer  listened  for  a  moment, 
got  upon  a  rock,  and  said,  **  Is  it  you,  Ang — V*  **  Yes," 
replied  an  officer  I  had  not  yet  seen,  and  who  arrived 
quite  out  of  breath.  *<  He4s  coming  this  moment,"  he 
continued;  "is  that  your  non-commissioned  officer?" 

«  Yes,"  said  M.  Don ,  «  and  you  may  depend  upon 

him.  Let  us  get  every  thing  ready."  He  made  me  a 
signal  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  came  in  after  me,  while 
M.  Ang —  walked  up  and  down  on  the  shore,  and  seemed 
to  examine  every  thing  around  him.  We  hoisted  the 
sail,  prepared  the  oars,  and  put  into  a  box  some  provi- 
sions they  bad  no  doubt  brought  here  beforehand. 

After  waiting  some  time,  during  which  we  remained 
in  the  deepest  silence,  M.  Ang —  said,  "  Are  you  ready  1 
here  he  comes."  We  got  upon  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
boat,  and  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  M. 
Ang — ,  and  heard  the  steps  of  several  men.  M.  Ang — 
moved  quickly  out  of  the  way,  and  knelt  down,  as  if  to 
conceal  himself.  We  did  the  same — and  soon  saw  a 
body  of  men  going  along  the  shore,  and  marching  to- 
wards the  big  tower.  They  were  doubtless  fishermen, 
who  passed  by  without  noticing  us.  M.  Ang —  returned, 
and  we  walked  up  and  down  the  shore,  and  waited  in 
silence  until  daybreak. 

By  the  frequent  and  rapid  movements  of  both  officers, 
it  was  very  evident  that  they  were  burning  with  impa- 
tience. For  myself,  I  bad  for  some  time  witnessed  so 
many  strange  and  unaccountable  events,  and  had  felt  so 
many  powerful  emotions,  that  nothing  could  henceforth 
astoniBh  me,  and  I  remained  almost  indifferent  about 
every  event  that  took  place  round  me.  I  imagined  that 
the  service  required  was  to  save  some  naval  officer  of 
rank,  who  was  proscribed  by  the  government  of  the  mo- 
ment, from  the  captivity  that  awaited  him,  and  to  put 
him  on  board  a  merchant  vessel. 

When  we  heard  the  cannon  that  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates  of  Toulon,  one  of  the  officers  said  to 
the  other,  **  Something  extraordinary  must  have  taken 
place.  Let  us  haul  down  the  yard — go  into  the  coun- 
try, and  see  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  delay — and  I 
shall  return  to  Toulon  with  the  sergeant.  You  know 
where  to  find  me ;  and  if  there  are  no  new  orders,  we 
meet  this  evening  at  the  usual  hour." 

As  we  were  on  our  way  to  Toulon,  my  companion 
said  to  me  :  «  QuUlemard,  I  must  give  you  some  explan- 
ation of  the  present  circumstances.  Our  object  is  to 
save  an  officer  of  rank,  who  has  fought  more  campaigns 
than  you  and  1  put  together.  He  is  pursued,  and  we 
wish  to  put  him  on  board  of  a  vessel  that  is  waiting  for 
him ;  and  the  moment  our  object  is  accomplished,  we 
shall  return  to  the  shore.  We  have  thought  we  might 
rely  safely  on  your  discretion  and  good  will,  when  our 
object  was  to  save  the  life  of  a  brave  man."  «*  You  are 
not  mistaken,  captain,"  said  I.  ♦*  Well,"  said  he,  •«  we 
meet  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Troia  Orangetf 
behind  the  Champ  de  Mars.  I  am  going  to  hasten  for- 
ward, that  I  may  enter  Toulon  alone."  We  separated. 
I  made  a  long  circuit ;  and  going  round  the  lines,  walked 
towards  the  gate  of  France. 

I  reflected  on  what  I  had  just  heard,  and  recalled  to 
mind  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  exposed  to  danger 
by  the  late  political  events — and  involuntarily  stopped  at 
the  name  of  Greneral  Brune,  whom  his  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  government  seemed  likely  to  expose  to 
many  dangers.  It  is  true  that  a  report  of  his  death  had 
been  in  circulation  for  some  days ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  told  necessarily  raised  doubts  of  its  truth 
in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man.  In  fact,  I  could 
not  possibly  imagine  that  peaceful  citizens,  who  knew 
nothing  of  that  warrior  but  his  glory,  could  assassinate 
him  in  cool  blood — and  thought  that  the  report  had  been 
spread  on  purpose  to  favour  his  flight,  and  that  he  was 
still  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood.  «  If,  indeed,  it  be 
necessary  to  save  him,  (I  thought,)  I  may  be  safely 
relied  on.  I  care  not  what  his  opinions  are ;  but  I  can- 
not forget  that  I  have  served  under  his  command,  and 
that  he  must  be  in  misfortune."  I  had  got  thus  far  with 
my  reflections,  when  I  saw  about  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons coming  forward,  in  the  direction  of  La  Yalette, 
most  of  them  dressed  in  remnants  of  uniforms  of  the 
national  guard,  and  four  or  five  of  them  with  epaulets. 
They  were  all  covered  with  dust,  and  their  looks  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  terror  and  alarm.  They  marched 
in  great  disorder,  and  formed  rather  a  crowd  than  a 
company. 


Wben  they  came  up  to  me,  their  commtndiDg  ofEcer 

M ,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name,  clapped  me  on 

the  shoulder,  and  said,  roughly,  ««  Where  do  you  come 
from,  to  early  in  the  morning  1"  I  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  this  question — but  I  was  angry  at  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  replied,  ^  It  is  not  earlier  forme 
than  for  you — where  do  you  come  from  yoorsehesr 
**  I  have  no  answer  to  give  you."  «*  Nor  I  either,  I 
hope."  A  loud  clamour  burst  from  the  fellows  who  fol- 
lowed him.  Those  who  wore  epaulets,  surrounded  me, 
and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  what  their  rank  Jtu, 
«  How  the  devil  should  I  be  able  to  recognise  you !  Did 
I  ever  see  you  along  with  the  army  1"  «  We  are  offi. 
cers."  «  So  much  the  better  for  you,"  I  replied.  The 
cries  and  clamour  began  anew,  and  they  seemed  on  tbe 
point  of  attacking  me.  Fortunately,  some  soldieri,  vbo 
were  passbg  by,  saw  one  of  their  men  among  this  tu- 
multuous band,  and  rushed  forward.  The  moment  tbej 
saw  them,  the  gallant  fellows  who  surrounded  me  began 
to  clear  off,  and  said  to  each  other,  **  Come  along,  cons 
along,  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  let  us  move  on."  We  each  oT 
us  resumed  our  march  to  the  town.  « Are  these,"  I 
thought  to  myself,  "  the  people  destined  to  supersede 
our  brave  oflficers,  whose  birth  is  not  suflfkiently  ancient! 
It  cannot  be  !  They  would  not  surely  go  and  aeek  out 
that  baker  who  can  scarcely  read — that  ugly  confeo* 
tioner — that  mean  smith — that  bankrupt  broker,  with  the 
villanous  countenance— and  all  these  fellows  that  stmt 
away  with  epaulets !  No— -these  are  not  the  nobks  to 
whom  military  commands  are  reserved.  They  look  more 
like  fellows  who  would  rob  on  the  highway.  I  have  no 
objection  to  see  lords  of  high  birth  and  distmguisbeJ 
education  at  the  head  of  our  troops ;  but  these  are  ibl* 
lows  that  have  been  drawn  tip  from  tbe  mud  for  a  mo- 
ment, during  a  political  crisis,  and  cannot  be  fitted  to 
command  us." 

I  returned  to  Toulon.  I  do  not  know  how  it  wu, 
but  the  day  seemed  tedious  to  me.    I  was  at  the  Trm 

Oranget  at  eight  o'clock.     M.  Don came  imm^ 

diately  after  me,  and  seemed  depressed.  After  drinkiag 
a  bottle  of  beer  together,  we  walked  towards  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  the  boat,  which  we  found  in  the  nuse 
state  as  before.  We  waited,  several  houra.  The  oigbt 
was  very  dark,  and  we  walked  quietly  up  and  down  tbe 
shore,  listening  to  every  noise  we  heard.  At  length, 
about  half  past  eleven,  we  heard  some  footsteps,  and  law 
four  persons  coming  forward  with  great  precaation.  H 

Don made  a  signal,  which  they  answered,  ind 

immediately  came  forward.  «  Is  everything  ready!" 
said  M.  Ang — ,  whom  I  then  recognised.  « Yes,"  we 
replied.  «<  Come,  prince,  let  us  embark,"  said  he  to  a 
person  who  was  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak.  **  Bat 
who  are  these  men  1"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  aod 
pointing  to  us.  **  Friends."  "  But— do  you  know  the 
coast  well  1"  "  It  *s  of  no  consequence :  we  run  the 
same  danger  as  you  do."  "  Very  well — let  us  go."  Ha 
then  turned  towards  a  little  thin  man,  who  held  hb  ana, 
and  said  to  him:  "Adieu,  generous  Mar—;  whether 
fortune  be  favourable  to  me  or  otherwise,  I  shall  never 
forget  your  conduct ;"  and  he  embraced  him.  "  Prince, 
replied  the  latter,  with  emotion,  "  I  have  only  done  my 
duty.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  as  mudi6» 
every  member  of  your  family — for  all  in  misfortune. 
As  he  said  these  words,  on  retiring,  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  put  one  foot  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat.  He  was  a  man  of  high  stature,  and  majestic 
aspect.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment ;  but  M.  Ang^ 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  said,  "  Come  on— every  thing 
is  settled— let  us  depart ;"  and  he  entered  the  boat  aloflf 
with  him.  We  pushed  off  from  the  shore  wiihoot  i 
moment's  delay,  and  sailed  with  great  caution,  to  avctf 
being  hailed  by  the  boaU  cruising  off  the  harbour,  sod 
and  at  dawn  ol  day  found  ourselves  beyond  Cape  Cepet 
Our  passenger  was  seated  in  the  stern,  took  no  share  m 
the  management  of  the  boat,  and  had  not  yet  ottered  i 
single  wordi  So  much  mystery  made  me  very  ^^^^ 
of  learning  who  he  was,  and  I  saw  the  approach  w  dsy- 
light  with  pleasure ;  but  his  cloak  was  crossed  orcr  fan 
shoulder,  and  completely  concealed  his  face,  iea^^j^ 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  taracls  and  a  pwt  of  n» 
velvet  cap.  „ 

We  moved  about  until  sunrise.  He  then  rose  op  lU 
at  once,  and  cast  bis  cloak  back  to  look  at  the  horooa 
around  us.  The  oar  I  had  fell  from  my  hands.  I  tro* 
almost  involuntarily,  and  put  miy  hand  to  my  w'^^ 
to  8|ive  him  the  usual  military  salute.    It  wm  the  m 
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•/  J\raple9,  Without  noticing  my  astonishment,  be 
nid«  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  **  We  are  now  out  of 
reach.  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  go  with  this  boat 
to  Corsica  1**  "  No,  sire,"  replied  one  of  the  officers ; 
«*  we  are  going  to  beat  about,  without  going  far  from  the 
entnince  of  the  roads.  In  a  few  hours,  the  schooner 
that  conveys  the  mail  from  Toulon  to  Corsica  will  come 
out.  Our  intention  is  to  pot  your  majesty  on  board  ; 
and  the  capuin  will  be  forced  to  sail  to  any  port  you 
point  out  to  him.  This  has  seemed  to  us  the  saliBet  plan. 
But  whatever  plan  you  may  adopt,  we  are  ready  to  obey 
yoar  orders — and  to  sacrifice  our  lives,  if  necessary,  in 
your  defence ;  but  the  captain  shall  obey  you.*'  "  I  shall 
not  ask  him  to  do  any  thing,"  replied  the  king,  **  but  to 
continue  his  voyage.  I  shall  find  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties in  Corsica,  to  go  to  Trieste  or  elsewhere." 

We  made  several  tacks,  but  still  kept  sight  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  roads.  The  packet  did  not  appear,  though 
the  hour  of  its  sailing  had  passed.  We  resolved  to  wait 
for  it  a  while  longer ;  and  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  the 
costom-bouse  officers,  whose  attention  might  have  been 
roueed  by  the  sight  of  our  boat,  we  pretended  to  be  fish- 
ing:. But,  towards  evening,  we  felt  full  of  anxiety,  and 
determined  td  move  out  into  the  open  sea,  to  avoid  being 
taken  by  surprise,  in  case  we  had  excited  suspicion  on 
ahore.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  king  and 
one  of  the  officers  lay  upon  one  of  the  seats,  to  conceal 
the  numbers  of  our  little  crew.  We  had  taken  some 
refreshment  in  the  morning ;  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  king  seemed  afraid  of  taking  any  thing.  Our 
officers  wished  not  to  eat  until  after  he  was  served,  on 
account  of  his  rank,  but  they  could  not  persuade  him  to 
take  any  thing.  He  would  not  take  any  food  until  to- 
wards evening,  and  then  he  wished  us,  like  jovial  travel- 
ing^  companions,  to  take  our  meal  along  with  him.  This 
waa  the  first  time,  and  will  probably  be  the  last,  that  I 
dioed,  I  do  not  say  at  a  king's  table,  but  with  a  king  in 
person.  But,  in  truth,  we  required  to  take  some  nounsh- 
ment.  We  were  very  far  from  shore ;  and,  as  the  wind 
had  changed  and  freshened  considerably,  we  were  threats 
cued  with  a  very  disagreeable  night.  We  lowered  our 
sail,  and  took  every  precaution  in  our  power  against  the 
bad  weather  that  was  louring  over  us. 

CHAPTER  XVra. 

1815.    Aceount  of  MaraVs  stay  at  Toulon— His  departure  for 
Corsiea. 

We  began  to  despair  of  meeting  with  the  packet,  but 
fiUll  continued  sailing  about,  so  as  to  get  as  near  her 
route  as  possible.  We  were  fatigued  and  worn  out ;  the 
king,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  resume  his  accustomed 
energy,  the  more  distant  he  got  from  the  coasts  of  France. 
He  doubtless  felt  anxious  to  reanimate  us,  and  several 
times  renewed  ihe  conversation,  when  it  became  languid. 

^  You  did  not  tell  me,"  said  he  to  Don ,  "  how 

Bon ....  was  detained,  and  was  unable  to  come  along 
with  us."  **  You  know,  sire,  that  he  became  suspected, 
after  the  sailing  of  your  suite.  At  the  moment  you 
were  to  have  set  out,  it  was  settled  between  us,  that  to 
avoid  the  active  persecution  of  your  enemies,  he  was  to 
go  towards  the  mountain,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  prepare 
for  your  journey  by  land.  The  suspicions  of  your  ene- 
mies must  have  been  turned  in  that  direction,  and,  by 
leaving  the  coast,  he  has  assisted  you  to  escape."  <<  I 
am  happy  that  he  has  adopted  such  a  step.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  been  another  brave  man  who  had  risked 
bie  life  for  my  sake.  I  return  you  my  thanks,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  afterwards,  addressing  himself  to  us,  "  for 
your  perseverance  in  risking  every  thing  for  my  sake.  I 
bope  that  you  will  be  able  to  return  to  Toulon  in  a  few 
boura.  For  myself,  wherever  I  may  be,  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  important  service  you  have  rendered  me." 

Thus  went  on  the  conversation,  and  while  we  felt 
the  strongest  anxiety,  the  king  spoke  to  us  with  a  smile 
about  the  dangers  he  bad  encountered  for  the  last 
month. 

He  had  first  withdrawn  to  Plaisance,  a  beautiful  coun- 
try seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  but  he  had 
beoQ  obliged  to  leave  it  hastily  at  the  time  of  the  tumults 
at  Marseilles.  He  had  then  sought  shelter  in  another 
eoontry-house,  much  more  secluded,  and  more  than  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  town.  The  first  thing  he  did 
on  bis  arrival,  was  to  write  to  the  new  government  offi- 
cers, to  notify  them  **  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
iatenud  quaneb  of  the  country,  bat  requested  that  the 


asylum  he  had  sought  in  France  might  be  respected." 
At  the  same  period,  ho  sent  several  persons  to  Paris,  one 
after  another,  to  negotiate  in  his  name,  with  the  allied 
powers.  He  felt  assured  that  he  had  lost  for  ever  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  merely  asked  an  asylum  from 
England  or  Austria,  where  he  might  live  as  a  private  in- 
dividual. Dangers  of  every  kind  crowded  around  him, 
while  be  was  waiting  for  the  answer  of  the  allies :  armed 
bands  had  orders  to  seek  him  out — and  it  was  even  said 
that  a  reward  was  ofikred  for  his  head. 

It  was  then  only  that  he  thought  of  leaving  Provence, 
where  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  much  longer  from  the 
assassins,  who  had  not  respected  the  rank  and  character 
of  Marshal  Brune.  He  made  an  attempt  to  go  by  the 
mountains  to  Lyons,  where  he  could  have  more  tran- 
quilly waited  for  the  decision  of  the  allied  powers ;  but 
while  (according  to  the  plan  of  bis  aide-de^»mp.  General 
Roseetti)  M.  Blan  . . . .,  one  of  our  number,  had  prepared 
every  thing  for  (he  journey,  he  received  news  that  the 
Duke  of  Rocca-Romana  had  taken  his  passage  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  to  Havre  de  Grace.  He  resolved  to  adopt 
this  way  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  was  agreed  that, 
to  prevent  detainment  or  surprise,  the  king  was  not  to 
embark  at  Toulon,  but  was  to  get  into  a  boat  the  day  the 
vessel  left  the  harbour,  and  join  it  at  sea. 

The  king  was  on  the  shore  at  th^appointed  time ;  but, 
by  some  strange  mistake,  there  was  no  boat  waiting  for 
him.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  get  into  a  boat  with 
two  sailors,  and  his  nephew  Murat,  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
The  vessel  had  got  far  from  the  coast,  and  they  had 
scarcely  left  it,  when  a  high  wind  drove  them  on  shore. 
They  landed  again,  soaked  with  rain  and  the  seas  the 
boat  had  shipped.  The  king  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  night  on  the  shore.  At  daybreak,  he  saw  the  vessel 
sailing  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  lost  all  hopes  of  getting 
up  with  it.  He  was  then  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  mountains,  to  escape  from  the  search  that  was  made 
after  him — for  he  judged  rightly,  that  the  vessel  sailing 
without  him  had  been  produced  by  the  suspicions  the 
police  had  formed  of  his  projects.  In  fact,  he  learned 
afterwards  that  they  had  constantly  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  vessel,  until  it  was  out  of  sight.  Joachim 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  dry  his  clothes  in  the  sun,  and 
to  eat  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  in  a  solitary  farm-house, 
while  his  valet,  Leblanc,  left  him,  on  some  slight  pretext, 
and  ran  away  with  his  master's  money. 

In  this  state  two  days  were  passed.  He  was  without 
a  roof  to  cover  him,  and  almost  without  food,  when,  at 
last  pressed  by  want,  he  resolved  on  entering  a  small 
house  where  he  thought  he  should  not  be  known ;  he 
found  an  old  woman  in  it,  and  told  her  that  he  belonged 
to  the  garrison.  Whilst  she  was  preparing  some  food 
be  had  asked  her  for,  the  master  of  the  country-house 
came  in.  His  situation  was  embarrassing.  The  King 
of  Naples'  countenance  was  too  remarkable  not  to  be 
instantly  recognised  by  any  one  who  knew  the  political 
events  of  the  day,  or  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  military  glory.  Hence  M.  Mar  . . .  ., 
the  master  of  the  house,  saluted  Joachim  respectfully 
the  moment  be  perceived  him,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  secure  his  asylum 
from  the  researches  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  here  that  the  king  waited  some  days  longer  for 
the  answer  of  the  allied  powers  to  the  proposal  he  had 
made;  but,  notwithstanding  his  multiplied  despatches,  he 
received  no  answer.  Seeing  his  hopes  dashed  away  by 
being  neglected  so  utterly,  while  his  Ufe  was  every  mo- 
ment in  jeopardy,  he  resolved  at  last  to  accept  the  offer 
of  some  enterprising  and  faithful  young  men,  who  en* 
gaged  to  put  him  on  board  the  packet  that  conveys  the 
mail  to  Corsica,  at  the  moment  the  vessel  got  to  sea. 
By  means  of  the  gardener  of  the  chateau  of  Plaisance, 
in  whose  house  he  had  one  night  sought  shelter,  he  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  M.  Blan  .... 

M.  Don  ....  and  M.  Ang  ....  were  then  presented 
to  him  ;  it  was  the  latter  who  conceived  the  plan  of  put- 
ting the  king  on  board  a  vessel,  and  offered  to  put  it  into 
execution.  They  bought  a  boat  and  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  attempt  Before  leaving  the  French  teni- 
tory,  the  king  wrote  Fouch^  a  letter  giving  an  account 
of  his  misfortunes  and  the  danger  he  was  constantly 
exposed  to ;  and  he  informed  him  that  he  was  going  to 
Corsica  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 

However,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  M.  Bon  .... 
was  sent  towards  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing bis  escape.    A  few  hours  before  tb^  were  to 


set  oS,  the  officers  who  were  to  convey  the  king  felt  the 
necessity  of  getting  another  associate  in  place  of  M. 
Bon  . . . .,  if  he  did  not  return  before  they  sailed.  Whilst 
one  of  them  v%nt  on  to  inform  (he  king  that  every  thing 
was  ready,  the  other  entered  Toulon,  where,  among  the 
military  men  whom  he  met,  I  was  the  first  whom  be 
thought  fit  to  confide  in. 

But  whilst  we  were  waiting  on  the  shore,  and  Murat 
was  about  to  leave  his  retreat  to  join  us,  an  unexpected 
incident  came  in  the  way.  The  old  servant  perceived 
a  light  at  a  little  distance  moving  towards  the  house, 
and  suspecting  some  people  were  looking  out  for  the 
king,  she  gave  him  instant  notice.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  leap  into  a  ditch  covered  over  with  furze,  taking 
bia  poniard  and  two  pair  of  pistols  with  him,  before  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  sixty  men,  who 
searched  into  every  comer.  They  then  examined  the 
garden,  and  several  times  passed  quite  close  tP  the  buah 
which  concealed  the  king ;  but  the  lantern  which  had 
given  notice  of  their  approach^  and  which  they  absurdly 
carried  with  them  on  such  an  enterprise,  increased  the 
obscurity  around  them,  and  actually  hid  the  very  object 
of  their  search.  Once,  however,  they  thought  they  had 
got  him  ;  a  voice  was  heard ;  and  they  all  rushed  back 
in  various  directions.  They  rallied  again,  when  they 
found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  dog  beginning  to  bark, 
taking  them  no  doubt  for  robbers.  At  this  moment  the 
king  had  a  great  mind  to  get  out  of  the  ditch  and  rusk 
upon  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  might  easily  have  put  his  pursuers  to  flight,  for  they 
could  not  have  thought  that  he  would  singly  dare  to 
attack  sixty  men.  But  he  was  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
exposing  his  host  to  future  risk ;  and  our  sixty  gallant 
fellows  soon  left  the  house,  shouting  forth  their  curses 
against  him.  As  it  was  probable  they  would  still  haunt 
the  neighbourhood  (which  in  fact  was  the  case,  for  it 
was  these  very  fellows  whom  I  met  on  my  return  to  the 
town  early  in  the  morning),  the  king  resolved  to  put  off 
hii  departure  till  r>ext  day. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  bow  great  the  prince's 
anxiety  was  during  the  whole  night,  for  he  thought  he 
would  lose  the  last  opportunity  that  presented  itseK  of 
leaving  Provence.  However,  when  he  saw  some  of  his 
officers  arrive  next  morning,  he  recovered  his  serenity  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  without  waiting  for  M  Bon  . .  .  .» 
who  was  expected  every  moment,  he  lefl  his  last  asylum, 
followed  by  Mar  . . . .,  who  would  not  leave  him  till  he 
knew  (hat  he  was  in  safety. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noted  the  subjects  that  were  talked 
of  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  I  have  omitted 
a  multitude  of  particulars,  which  seemed  full  of  spirit 
and  energy  when  told  by  ihe  king,  but  which  I  should 
be  afraid  of  describing  very  adequately.  In  his  narrative 
there  prevailed  a  ton«  of  irony  and  carelessness  that 
formed  a  singular  contrimt  with  the  dangera  he  had  en- 
countered. However,  he  assumed  a  solemn  and  almost 
melancholy  expression  when  be  said,  **  Why  am  I  hunted 
down  with  such  animosity  ?  A  fugitive,  I  have  asked 
for  nothing  but  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  unconnected 
with  the  political  events  of  the  time,  I  have  refused 
during  the  last  crisis  to  resume  any  authority.  What 
have  I  done  to  the  French  to  be  so  bated  by  them,  I  who 
would  still  give  my  life  for  France  1" 

He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessary  chang- 
ing of  our  sails  and  ropes,  but  this  became  every  moment 
more  difikult.  We  were  often  obliged  to  let  go  the 
sheet  to  avoid  being  overset,  and  each  time  we  shipped 
large  seas.  Had  it  not  been  for  tke^e  accidents  the  king*s 
conversation  would  no  doubt  have  informed  me  of  many 
more  particulars;  but  it  was  soon,  out  of  our  power  to 
think  of  any  thing  else  than  our  safety.  A  wave  dashed 
over  the  side,  and  extinguished  the  lamp  at  our  compass, 
which  we  were  unable  to  light  again ;  we  had  no  tinder, 
box,  and  indeed  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  had  for^ 
gotten  it,  considering  the  precipitate  manner  in  which 
our  voyage  had  been  begun.  We  were  out  of  our  reck- 
oning in  a  moment,  and  could  only  distinguish  the  way 
wo  were  going  by  the  direction  of  the  waves,  which  still 
flowed  upon  us  fi-om  the  open  see,  so  that  we  were  evi. 
dently  driving  towards  land.  We  were  constantly  occu- 
pied in  throwing  out  the  water  with  our  hats ;  and  this 
feeble  resource  would  have  been  unavailing  had  not  the 
wind  fallen  all  at  once  just  as  day  begkn  to  dawn. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  kiug  first  perceived  a 
brig  coming  from  the  west,  and  sailing  in  the  same  di. 
rection  as  ourselves ;  we  exerted  ourselves  to  come  up 
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'With  it,  and  when  we  were  within  hearing,  hailed  it,  and 
learned  tliat  it  was  the  Santa-MariO'ili'Pietdt  Captain 
Benvenuto.  By  the  king's  order,  we  ofiered  the  captain 
a  considerable  sum  if  he  would  take  us  to  Corsica,  for 
now  it  was  oat  of  oar  power  to  return  to  Toulon  so 
soon  as  we  expected.  The  sam  offered,  perhaps,  roused 
his  suspicions ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sight 
of  five  armed  men  in  a  boat  such  as  ours  was  not  well 
fitted  to  tranquilise  him.  He  must  have  taken  us  for 
pirates,  ibr  he  not  only  refused  to  grant  our  request,  but, 
at  the  moment  we  least  expected  it,  he  turned  his  helm 
and  sailed  right  down  upon  us.  It  was  only  by  the  skill 
and  promptness  with  which  we  put  our  boat  about  that 
we  escaped  being  run  down.  In  his  first  burst  of  anger, 
the  king  seemed  desirous  of  boarding  the  brig  and  seiz- 
ing it ;  we  all  felt  the  same  desire,  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  wished  I  w&b  already  rushing  on  sword  in  hand.  But 
the  king  no  doubt  reflected  that  it  did  not  suit  his  situa^ 
tion  to  commit  an  act  of  aggression^  against  whomsoever 
it  might  be ;  he  stopped  our  impetuous  feelings,  and  we 
let  the  brig  continue  her  voyage.  Our  boat  was  much 
damaged  by  the  brig ;  but  fortunately  the  sea  became 
calmer,  and  we  soon  felt  certain,  that  if  the  wind  did  not 
,  rise  again,  we  might  wait  some  hours  longer  for  the 
packet,  or  for  any  favourable  circumstance  that  might 
occur  to  extricate  us  from  our  very  critical  situation. 

Whilst  we  remained  in  this  painful  situation,  the  king 
was  still  unmoved  as  before,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
any  thing  but  our  hardships ;  he  felt  deeply  the  misery 
and  danger  into  which  we  had  been  involved  through- 
our  seal  for  his  service,  and  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
our  melancholy  situation  by  conversing  on  those  subjects 
that  were  personally  interesting  to  us  all.  He  several 
times  told  us,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  how  desirous 
he  was  that  circumstances  would  put  it  in  his  power  to 
show  his  gratitude  in  an  adequate  manner.  He  asked 
my  companions  if,  in  case  fortune  or  favourable  circum- 
stances restored  him  to  power,  he  could  cheriA  the  hope 
that  they  would  enter  into  his  service.  They  returned 
the  king  thanks  for  his  kindness,  but  firmly  expressed 
their  intention  of  never  serving  under  any  flag  than  that 
of  France.  Our  oflicers  then  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  retaining  their  rank  in  the  navy. 

It  now  came  to  my  turn.  The  king  asked  me  where 
I  bad  served,  what  battles  I  had  been  present  at,  and  if 
I  had  seen  him  along  with  the  army  !  I  answered  very 
briefly  at  first ;  but  he  smiled  occasionally  at  my  narra- 
tive, particularly  when  I  mentioned  the  circumstances 
that  had  deprived  me  of  the  promotion  I  had  gained. 
He  heard  my  story  with  great  attention.  I  gradually 
forgot  that  I  was  speaking  to  a  crowned  head,  and  ex- 
patiated very  fully  upon  my  services  and  the  reward  I 
had  obtained.  He  interrupted  me  several  times  to  ask 
some  questions  abooc  the  engag^ements  I  spoke  of,  some 
of  which  he  had  been  personally  engaged  in.  I  men- 
tioned a  few  particulars  concerning  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, and  my  voyage  with  Admiral  Villeneuve.  The 
account  I  gave  of  his  death  struck  him  forpibly.  He 
wished  to  learn  all  the  particulars,  and  the  enquiries  that 
had  been  made  of  me  by  Napoleon  on  the  subject  He 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  empe- 
ror's order  to  give  me  a  commission,  and,  at  the  moment 
I  alluded  to  it,  made  me  the  same  oflTer  he  had  already 
made  to  my  companions ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
not  patriotic  enough  to  make  the  same  reply.  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  too  much  neglect  and  injustice,  and 
my  prospects  were  too  uncertain  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  that  now  came  in  my  way  to  leave 
at  last  that  subaltern  rank  in  which  I  had  vegetated  so 
long.  I  joyfully  accepted  the  olfer.  The  king  then 
said  to  me:  **  As  a  reward  for  your  past  services  to 
France,  which  shall  ever  be  dear  to  me,  and  for  the 
generous  proof  of  zeal  you  are  showing  me  at  this  mo- 
ment,  Ensign  Guillemard,  I  appoint  yon  a  captain. 
Whether  I  remain  in  private  life,  or  be  called  again  to 
power,  from  thb  moment  your  appointment  will  run, 
and  you  may  wear  the  epaulet  of  the  rank  you  have 
obtained." 

Well,  I  got  the  long-wished-for  epaulet  at  last,  and 
lost  nothing  by  waiting  so  long.  My  newly  acquired 
rank  increased  my  dislike  to  the  position  we  were  in, 
and  I  burned  with  impatience  to  get  out  of  it,  and  see 
how  my  appointment  would  be  realised.  I  was  entering 
upon  a  new  career,  and  bad  just  made  my  first  step  for- 
ward. Who  knows  (I  vainly  thought)  what  prospects 
may  be  in  reserve  for  me  1     I  had  attained  a  time  of  life 


at  which  an  individual  has  acquired  experience  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  favourable  circumstances,  and  these 
might  occur  in  great  numbers.  The  chances  of  adverse 
fortune  had  disappeared;  unforeseen  prospects  opened 
upon  me,  and  these  seemed  of  infinite  value,  because  I 
bound  my  hopes  to  the  fortune  of  an  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, who  could  not  long  remam  in  obscurity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  S5th,  three  days  after  our  de- 
parture, we  perceived  the  post-oflice  packet  to  the  south- 
east of  the  cape,  and  sailing  towards  ns.  We  clewed 
up  our  sail  to  wait  for  it,  and  to  engage  the  notice  of  the 
crew  hoisted  upon  the  end  of  our  yard  a  cashmire  diawl, 
which  the  king  wore  as  a  sash.  In  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  the  vessel  was  only  a  few  cables'  length  from  us. 
We  rowed  up  to  it  and  were  hailed  :  but,  without  giving 
any  reply,  we  ran  alongside  and  mounted  on  board. 

We  had  at  first  intended  to  return  to  Toulon,  after 
putting  the  king  on  board  this  vessel,  but  we  had  seen 
for  some  time  that  this  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  damage  our  boat  had  sustained  from  the  brig,  and 
the  efiects  of  the  gale,  rendered  it  quite  unfit  to  make 
the  passage.  At  any  rate,  after  what  I  had  seen  of 
Captain  Benvenuto's  conduct,  I  was  afraid  the  master  of 
the  packet  might  wish  to  force  us  to  return  to  Toulon 
in  our  own  boat,  so  I  took  hold  of  an  iron  bar,  put  it 
under  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  boat,  and  the  moment  the 
king  put  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of  the  packet,  I  raised 
the  bar,  and  j)ulled  up  a  piece  of  one  of  the  pUnks  be- 
low the  level  of  the  water,  which  soon  filled  the  boat, 
and  it  went  down  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  left  it. 

We  told  the  captain  of  the  packet,  when  we  went  on 
board,  that  we  had  gone  to  take  a  pleasure  excursion  the 
evening  before,  but  that  the  wind  had  driven  us  out  to 
sea ;  and  as  we  could  not  go  back  to  Toulon,  we  should 
go  with  him  to  Corsica,  and  return  with  the  next  packet 
He  believed  us,  or  seemed  to  do  so. 

The  king  had  scarcely  entered  the  vessel  before  he 
was  recognised  by  some  of  the  passengers,  and  we  vainly 
tried  to  treat  him  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  captain 
now  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  respectfully  to  go 
down  to  the  cabin,  where  he  ordered  refreshments  to  be 
got  ready.  We  remained  on  deck  the  whole  morning, 
while  the  king  enjoyed  some  repose ;  but  he  called  us 
down  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  partook  of  his  dinner. 
He  was  dull  and  silent,  and  seemed  embarrassed  by  the 
captain's  presence ;  but  after  the  latter  had  gone  on  deck, 
after  telling  the  king  that  he  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
cabin,  Joachim  resumed  his  gaiety,  and  began  to  talk 
very  fully  about  our  voyage,  and  then  reverted  to  the 
dangers  he  had  previously  encountered.  What  seemed 
to  aflect  him  most  painfully  was  the  conduct  of  M. 
P  . .  -.  . ;  however,  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  which  was  harsh 
at  first,  gradually  softened  down,  and  tears  fell  from  his 
eyes  when  he  spoke  to  us  of  his  friends.  It  was,  per> 
haps,  through  fear  of  having  wounded  our  feelings  that 
he  added,  **  Yes,  gentlemen,  these  were  real  friends;  and 
you  alone  can  occupy  their  place."  Blan  ....  hastily 
observed,  «<  Sire,  I  never  knew  any  of  your  suite  but 
General  Rossetti;  and  if  the  rest  are  equally  zealous 
and  loyal,  you  may  flatter  yourself  with  having  pre- 
served in  your  adversity  friends  capable  of  any  sacrifice." 
*'  I  know  it,"  replied  the  king — **  tbey  would  have  risked 
their  lives  at  all  times — they  are  gallant  fellows.  The 
Marquis  de  Giuliano  is  a  young  man  whom  I  trained  up 
myself:  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  .is  sincerely  devoted  to  me.  The  Duke  of 
Rocca  Romana,  my  master  of  the  horse,  is  equally  fas- 
cinating by  his  handsome  person  and  dignified  manners. 
I  hesitated  a  long  while  before  I  attached  him  to  my 
person,  but  I  was  wrong ;  for  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
my  service  he  has  constantly  shown  me  the  most  dis- 
tinguished proofs  of  his  attachment  This  worthy  man 
has  always  been  equally  loyal;  he  saw  his  only  son 
killed  at  Tolentino,  and  desired  to  follow  me  in  my  exile. 
I  shall  never  forget  this  noble  proof  of  his  loyalty.  The 
brave  General  Rossetti  was  my  friend :  it  took  some  time 
before  I  could  accustom  myself  to  his  rough  and  blunt 
disposition;  but  circumstances  show  the  value  of  men, 
and  the  queen  very  justly  styled  him  the  imperturbabie. 
In  fact,  gentlemen,  had  I  followed  his  advice,  I  should 
have  avoided  many  misfortones,  and  we  should  not  have 
been  here." 

Whilst  he  v^s  talking  in  this  way  he  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  continual  emotion.  About  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  captain  came  iato  tba  ctbin  for  something 


belonging  to  Ae  vessel,  when  Joachim  remtrked  thit  we 
must  all  be  worn  out  with  £itigoe,  and  desired  ni  to  n 
and  take  some  rest 


CHAPTER  XJX. 
1615.    Catastrophe  of  tbe  kisf  of  Naples. 

The  packet  reached  Bastia  in  safety  on  tbtUih,  Wi 
remained  here  only  one  day,  during  wbidi  it  inty  W 
easily  imagined  that  I  did  not  forget  to  pot  on  mj  epo. 
lets,  and  have  a  sword  by  my  side ;  and  we  tbea  mtrched 
to  Vescovato,  a  village  about  fifteen  leagues  sooth  of 
Bastia.  Here  we  found  Colonel  Francesdietti,who  hai 
long  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  king. 

Several  days  passed  over,  and  my  fellow  trmHen 
were  already  preparing  to  return  to  Fruice,  when  m 
were  infornied  by  some  Corsican  peasants  that  the  gv* 
risen  of  Bastia  was  about  to  mareh  to  sein  the  khg. 
This  report  had  been  spread  through  the  moaotaiBi, 
where  every  one  knew  that  he  was  living  among  then; 
and  we  saw  multitudes  of  armed  people  flocking  to  n 
to  ofier  their  services,  maintaining  that  the  inhtbitaoli 
freely  ofiered  him  a  safe  asylum,  which  they  wooU  Mt 
permit  to  be  violated.  The  secluded  life  which  Joidna 
led  seemed  likely  to  allow  him  to  remain  nnmolnied, 
and  it  was  not  without  indignation  that  we  beard  of  ths 
first  attempt  upon  his  peace.  He  received  oo  newt  d 
any  kind  from  France,  and  seemed  completdj  fergiUeB 
by  the  allied  powers,  whom  he  had  askei  for  an  mjIib. 
His  patience  was  worn  out  by  three  months  of  pnoftl 
.expectation  and  constant  alarm.  Those  around  him  l«- 
came  enthusiastic  in  his  cause,  and  raised  frequent  ibovti 
of  Viva  Gioacfdno  ;  and  some  hot-headsd  people  em 
went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  making  him  king  of  Gonio. 
These  things  were  reported  to  him,  and  perhaps  wkfant 
reflection  he  mentioned  tbem  to  the  naval  offioen  vb 
had  come  with  him  from  Toulon,  with  that  wanitk 
with  which  hb  imagination  always  seized  strange  ud 
romantic  ideas.  **  Sire,"  one  of  those  youog  men  » 
plied  to  him  coldly, «« it  does  not  suit  the  brother  tod  At 
rival  of  Napoleon  to  play  the  part  of  the  adTCDteitr 
Theodore.  For  our  own  perts  we  never  can  have  uj 
thing  to  do  with  a  project  whose  object  is  to  cot  odT  i 
department  from  France ;  and  if  we  were  obliged  tt 
declare  ourselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  woold  be 
against  your  majesty !"  The  king  only  soukd  at  tks 
patriotic  frankness,  and  changed  the  subject  of  coa* 
versation. 

The  troops  that  had  been  sent  against  YeseoTatowse 
overawed  by  the  multitude  of  people  who  volontoily 
assembled  round  Murat,  and  returned  to  Baitb;  tet 
those  who  had  come  forward  to  protect  the  king,thoogbt 
that  prudence  required  them  not  to  separate,  and  tbis 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  vengeance  of  thegoterDDeat 
The  king's  situation  became  every  day  more  txSad. 
He  wished  for  nothing  but  a  secure  retreat,  aodwaiBov 
in  reality  at  the  head  of  an  armed  multitude.  It  woiU 
appear  l[hat  in  this  state  of  things,  the  unoertaintj  of » 
prospects,  the  impossibility  of  remaining  much  loDges 
such  a  situation,  and  more  than  all  his  denre  of  beUff- 
ing  the  fiite  of  those  who  had  bound  tbemselvee  to  ka 
fortui>es,  drew  him  in  to  the  adoption  of  baankit 
measures.  He  sold  some  diamonds  he  bad  kept  oo  ha 
person,  and  took  measures  to  provide  for  the  maieleiUB* 
of  his  followers.  We  set  out  for  Ajaecio  with  iW 
four  hundred  men,  whom  we  had  been  uoaUe  to  \^ 
suade  to  leave  him.  When  he  reached  that  to«o  bi 
went  to  an  inn,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  hosnli^ 
the  government ;  he  then  purchased  five  small  vewe*r 
and  provided  them  with  arms  and  amunition.  h  ** 
now  evident  that  he  was  going  to  make  t  hostile  attenf^ 
No  one  doubted  the  matter  for  a  moment ;  when  be  vti 
heard  to  say,  "  that  a  king  who  could  not  keephiiCfo«t 
had  no  other  alternative  than  the  death  of  a  aotdief' 

"  He  is  right,"  I  exclaimed,  on  hearing  it ;  and  I «» 
firmly  resolved  to  go  with  him.  Whilst  the  fiow  P"* 
parations  were  making,  one  of  his  aidcsKle^afflp  «* 
from  France,  and  had  many  secret  interviews  ^^ 
and  there  was  a  report  in  circuUUon  that  be  bad  at  leopB 
brought  to  Joachim  the  ofier  of  an  asjlum  in  S^ 
which  he  had  so  often  asked  for  in  vain;  ^^*  ''?T| 
time  had  greatly  altered  circumstances.  ^^^^^^ 
considered  himself  master  of  hia  own  actions.  "  * 
die  b  cast,"  he  said ;  <«  those  who  lately  aooght  fori^ 
aUimce  have  abandoned  m«  to  the  fivy  «  o"^ 
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enemies.  They  acknowledged  me  king  of  Naples:  I  have 
not  abdicated  my  crown,  and  am  now  going  to  reenme 
it.  The  result  of  my  enterprise  may  be  doubtful,  but 
this  I  care  not  for.  I  have  often  faced  death  since  I  be- 
came a  king ;  as  a  soldier — I  despise  it" 

Such  language  inflamed  us  with  enthusiasm,  and  we 
were  all  ready  to  shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  in  bis 
service. 

On  the  28tb  September,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
OUT  little  fleet  set  sail,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Barbara,  a  man  devoted  to  Murat,  and  who  joined  him 
in  Corsica.  The  military  commandant  of  Ajaccio  bad 
withdrawn  into  the  fort,  the  moment  the  king  of  Naples 
appeared^  in  the  town.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  assume 
a  hostile  attitude,  by  firing  some  cannon  balls  at  ns  when 
we  set  saiL  His  shot  was  not  returned,  and  we  moved 
on.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  had  the  evening 
before  taken  farewell  of  the  gallant  fellows  with  whom 
I  had  come  to  Corsica.  They  were  waiting  to  go  to 
Toulon  by  the  first  packet  The  king  embraced  them 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  promised  to  provide  for  them 
if  his  enterprise  succeeded. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  we  soon  got  into  the  open 
sea ;  bnt  it  became  contrary  on  the  2d  October,  and  we 
were  forced  to  put  into  a  small  island.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  our  stay  here  to  form  the  companies  on  tbb 
ahore.  The  king  did  not  include  me  iii  any  of  them, 
bat  kept  me  employed  near  his  person.  We  got  under 
weigh  again  on  the  8d,  and  Captain  Barbara,  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  called  the  masters  of  the  differ- 
ent vessels  together  to  give  them  the  necessary  orders. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  weather  became 
boisterous.  We  were  opposite  the  island  of  Stromboli, 
off  Policastro,  on  the  Csdabrian  coast,  and  endeavoured 
to  approach  it  as  near  as  possible,  but  the  wind  blew 
more  violent  than  ever,  and  the  sea  became  rough,  so 
that  the  vessels  were  dispersed  during  the  night  At 
daybreak  we  could  scarcely  perceive  two  or  three  of  the 
▼easels  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  One  little  felucca 
was  the  only  vessel  that  kept  constantly  by  the  one  that 
conveyed  the  king,  on  board  of  which  I  was. 

In  the  morning  the  king  ordered  the  two  vewels  to 
move  up  along  the  coast,  to  give  the  scattered  vessels 
time  to  join  ;  but  be  was  only  joined  by  one  small  sloop 
that  had  forty  men  of  his  old  guard  on  board.  Two  of 
their  officers  came  on  board  on  the  7th,  to  remain  nearer 
the  kiug'jB  person.  We  were  now  off  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Eapbemia.  In  the  evening  the  king  ordered  the  felucca 
to  take  the  sloop  that  had  joined  us  in  tow,  and  to  sail 
towards  Pizzo,  a  village  we  already  perceived  on  the 
coast  About  the  middle  of  the  night  it  was  found  that 
the  sloop  had  cut  off  its  moorings,  and  had  driven  out 
to  sea,  which  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  crew  had  deserted 
the  king.  This  news  afflicted  him  deeply.  We  did  not 
sail  so  close  to  the  shore  as  before,  and  waited  impa-"" 
tiently  for  the  next  day. 

On  the  8th  the  felucca  had  entirely  disappeared.  Out 
of  the  whole  expedition  there  now  remained  only  Cap- 
tain Barbara's  vessel,  having  on  board  about  thirty  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  the  one  that  had  first  joined  the 
king,  with  no  more  than  twenty  sailors  on  board.  In 
the  morning  the  king  had  a  very  animated  conference 
with  Captain  Barbara.  As  no  one  was  present,  the  only 
reason  we  had  for  thinking  that  H  had  mightily  displeas- 
ed Joachim,  was  the  thoughtfulness  and  anxiety  he  dis- 
played immediately  afterwards.  It  was  thought  that  he 
would  give  orders  to  gq  along  the  coast  as  far  as  8a- 
lemo,^  the  place  of  meeting  appointed  for  the  expedition, 
and  where  his  purpose  would  be  aided  by  the  presence 
of  some  Neapolitan  troops ;  but  bis  impatience  carried 
every  thing  before  it,  and  he  resolved  to  land  in  the 
neighbourhood 'of  Pizzo. 

Bat  as  it  was  probable  the  custom-house  officers 
w^ould  become  alarmed,  and  fire  on  the  vessels  that  were 
hovering  on  the  coast,  an  officer  was  sent  to  sound  their 
intentions,  but  he  was  detained.  The  boat  came  back 
-without  hira,  and  brought  a  notice  that  if  we  did  not 
leave  the  coast,  the  custom-house  officers  would  fire  upon 
oar  vessel. 

The  king  then  called  Captain  Barbara  into  the  cabin, 
mnd  a  moment  afterwards  I  was  also  sent  for ;  I  went 
below.  The  king  gave  the  captain  orders  to  cruise  off 
the  bay  till  he  could  send  him  information  of  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  he  was  about  to  attempt ;  and  then 
said  to  me>  ^  Captain,  I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me; 
bat  your  intelligence,  and  the  confidence  you  have,, in- 


spired me  with,  incite  me  to  send  you  on  a  nussion 
which  I  consider  of  the  very  highest  importance.  As 
soon  as  I  inform  Captain  Barbara  that  I  am  going  to 
march  to  Naples,  you  will  set  out  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  convey  to  the  queen  the  despatches  I  now  put  into 
your  hands.  Captain  Barbara  has  funds  for  the  purpose 
at  your  disposal.  If  I  fall,  I  require  your  word  of  ho- 
nour that  you  will  destroy  them."  He  then  put  a  sealed 
packet  into  my  hands,  and  I  promised,  though  with  re- 
gret, to  execute  an  order  whio^^revented  me  from  fol- 
lowing him  in  his  hazardous  eh.^^se. 

I  was  retiring,  when  be  called  ifie  back,  and  gave  me 
another  parcel.  <*  These  are  papers,"  said  he,  **  which, 
in  case  of  misfortune,  you  will  transmit  to  my  family." 

He  then  went  upon  deck,  and,  accompanied  by  all  the 
military  men  on  board,  landed  on  the  shore.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  splendid  uniform,  as  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity. At  the  moment  be  set  foot  on  the  shore,  a  shout 
of  joy  saluted  the  Neapolitan  soil,  and  the  monarch  who 
came  to  take  possession  of  it  It  was  returned  by  the 
crew  of  the  felucca.  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  Murat 
immediately  marched  towards  Pizzo,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight 

The  long  boat  came  back  in  about  an  hour  with  the 
sailors  who  had  gone  with  it,  and  who  bad  followed  the 
king  as  far  as  Pizzo.  It  was  on  *k  Sunday,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  were  in  the  public  square.  When  they  saw 
the  arrival  of  the  little  detachment,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  the  king  was,  and  beard  shouts  of  riva  Gioa^ 
chin;  they  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  repeated  the 
shout  Even  the  surgeon  of  the  port  came  to  receive 
the  king.  A  detachment  of  artillerymen,  who  were  in 
the  square,  put  themselves  in  military  array,  and  pre- 
sented arms  to  him.  The  king  ordered  them  to  follow 
him,  which  they  did ;  and,  without  stopping  at  Pizzo, 
he  continued  his  march  to  Monle-Leone. 

Our  sailors  had  not  ventured  to  go  farther,  but  their 
account  inspired  us  with  the  highest  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  king's  enterprise.  They  had  scarcely  been 
an  hour  on  board  when  we  heard  some  shots  fired  in  the 
direction  of  .Honte-Leone,  and  we  had  no  doubt  that 
they  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  king.  However,  Cap- 
tain Barbara  thought  proper  to  send  the  mate  in  the 
long  boat,  with  orders  to  land  a  considerable  distance 
below  Pizzo,  and  to  learn  what  was  going  on  towards 
Monte-Leone.  The  long  boat  doubled  a  small  point  to 
the  sooth  of  us,  and  entered  into  a  bay,  when  weiost 
sight  of  it,  and  never  heard  more  about  boat  or  crew. 

Whilst  our  minds  were  thus  wavering  between  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  we  saw  seve- 
ral persons  rushing  from  Pizzo  towards  the  shore. 
Amongst  them  we  distinguished  a  uniform,  which 
seemed  to  me  very  like  the  king's.  I  then  told  Captain 
Barbara  to  send  a  boat  on  shore ;  but  be  had  none  but 
the  one  he  had  sent  away  some  hours  before.  He  made 
signals  to  the  other  vessel,  which  was  farther  off,  to  send 
theirs.  They  neither  sent  their  boat  nor  answered  the 
signal.  Meanwhile  the  king,  if  it  really  was  he,  had 
got  into  a  boat,  and  people  were  struggling  round  him. 
This  confusion  continued  for  some  time,  while  Captain 
Barbara  looked  on  the  scene  with  his  telescope,  but  nei- 
ther said  any  thing  nor  gave  any  orders.  I  then  told 
him  that  the  king  might  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger amidst  the  confusion,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
run  his  vessel  as  clo^  to  the  land  as  possible,  at  the  risk 
even  of  running  on  shore,  that  he  might  give  assistance 
to  the  king  in  case  of  need. 

Barbara  said  to  me  that  what  we  saw  on  the  shore 
was  nothing ;  that  he  had  orders  to  keep  off  the  land, 
and  that  he  could  not  endanger  bis  vessel  by  any  move- 
ment of  the  kind.  I  still  pressed  him,  but  he  told  me 
sternly  that  he  was  master  on  board  his  own  vessel,  and 
then  turned  upon  his  beet. 

During  this  discussion,  the  crowd  I  had  seen  on  the 
shore  had  withdrawn  towards  Pizzo,  and  the  greatest 
.quiet  had  taken  place.  We  remained  in  the  bay  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night  No  boat  came 
near  us,  and  our  long  boat  did  not  return  from  the 
coast,  where  it  had  in  all  probability  been  seized  ;  and 
we  could  learn  nothing  concerning  what  was  going  on, 
on  shore. 

Next  day  things  remained  in  precisely  die  same 
situation.  I  burned  with  impatience  to  learn  what  had 
become  of  the  king  of  Napres ;  and  with  regret  that  I 
had  been  unable  to  reach  the  shore  at  the  moment  I 
dianght  I  saw  him  return  to  it     We  were  obliged  to 


go  farther  off  from  the  coast  to  avoid  becoming  sus- 
pected. 

We  beat  about  in  this  painful  and  monotonous  man- 
ner for  five  long  days,  when  we  heard  a  number  of  shots 
fired  on  the  coast,  and  conjectured  that  Murat  was  at- 
tacking his  enemies,  after  collecting  some  troops ;  but  if 
he  fought,  we  felt  no  doubt  of  bis  success ;  or  rather, 
we  thought  that  the  shots  we  heard  were  fired  to  cele- 
brate his  victory. 

A  mixture  of  joy  and  restless  expectation  succeeded 
our  anxiety.  We  approached  the  shore  to  wait  for  the 
official  account  of  the  events  we  had  been  expecting. 
At  the  approach  of  night  no  news  had  yet  arrived ;  but 
at  ten  o'clock  we  hailed  a  small  boat  that  was  passing 
near  us,  and  the  only  man  who  was  in  it  came  on  board, 
and  we  eagerly  enquired  of  him  if  he  had  heard  any 
news.  <*  Nothing,"  replied  he,  with  ttie  careless  tone  so 
common  among  the  Neapolitans — **  but,  by  the  by,  do 
you  know  that  Murat  was  thot  this  afternoon  1"  We 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  were  completely 
'  overwhelmed  with  the  shock.  We  were  so  confounded 
at  his  words,  that  he  was  getting  into  his  boat  again  be- 
fore we  thought  of  detaining  him,  or  of  enquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  the  alleged  catastrophe. 

He  told  us  that  the  king,  afler  being  repulsed  from 
Monte-Leone,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  embark 
again,  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  body  of  custom- 
house officers,  against  whom  he  had  fought  with  extra* 
ordinary  courage ;  that  the  telegraph  bad  transmitted  to 
Naples  the  news  of  his  arrest,  and  had  brought  back  an 
order  to  try  him  by  a  court-martial,  which  condemned 
him  without  a  moment's  delay,  with  all  the  twenty-nine 
men  who  were  along  with  him.  They  bad  then,  he 
said,  been  shot  immediately,  according  to  the  alphabet- 
ical order  of  their  names,  and  without  attention  paid  to 
rank  or  command.  The  king  was  the  seventh  who  was 
shot     He  gave,  himself,  the  word  of  command  to  fire. 

The  fisherman's  boat  had  long  left  us  before  we  reco- 
vered from  the  stupefaction  we  were  thrown  into  ;  and 
we  remained  crowded  together  on  the  poop,  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  weight  of  his  story. 

Yet,  we  thought  that  the  shots  we  had  heard  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  persuade  us  that  the  twenty- 
nine  men,  who  went  with  the  king,  were  shot  at  the 
same  time.  This  appearance  of  inconsistency  between 
facts  and  the  fisherman's  story,  led  us  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  we  had  heard  ;  and  then  we  would  not  believe 
at  all  in  the  king's  misfortune;  we  thought  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  wait  near  the  f  bore  during  the 
night,  that  we  inight  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  melancholy  intelligence.  We  had  no  boat,  and  had 
no  means  of  sending  any  one  on  shore.  The  remainder 
of  the  night  passed  away  very  tediously,  for  we  were 
burning  with  impatience  and  anxiety. 

At  daylight  a  boat  came  from  the  custom-house  to  or- 
der us  to  leave  the  coast  The  officer  who  was  ^nt  to 
give  us  this  notice,'  said  to  us  with  a  melancholy  tone, 
**  You  belong  to  Joachim's  expedition ;  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  that  you  will  be  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  if  you  remain  near  the  coast.  Besides,  yoa 
can  do  nothing  now,  for  the  king  is  dead.  Go  away  as 
quick  as  you  can." 

When  we  heard  these  words,  we  saw  at  length  the 
melancholy  truth  of  what  we  had  beard.  The  manner 
in  which  this  officer  spoke  to  us,  intimated  that  he  was 
a  partisan  of  Joachim,  and  we  enquired  of  him  concern- 
ing the  events  of  the  last  few  days. 

He  informed  us  that  the  king  was  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked near  Monte-Leone,  by  Trentacapelli,  a  capUin  of 
gens-d'armee,  and  attempted  to  storm  the  position  the 
latter  had  taken ;  but  that  seven  of  his  men  were  wound- 
ed, and  one  killed,  and  be  had  been  forced  to  retreat  to- 
wards the  shore.  Crowds  of  the  inhabiunts  took  arms 
against  him  the  moment  they  saw  him  retreating.  When 
he  reached  the  shore  at  Pizzo,  he  could  not  find  his  long 
boat,  as  be  expected,  but  got  into  a  boat  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  push  oS,  when  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  upon 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  powerful  resistance,  took  him 
prisoner.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  went  with  him 
were  similarly  overpowered.  As  soon  as  the  king  was 
taken  to  the  fort.  Captain  Trentacapelli  bad  the  imper- 
tinence to  reproach  him  with  his  enterprise,  and  ordc.ed 
him  to  be  searched.  But  these  insulto  were,  fortunately, 
not  of  long  duration  ;  for  General  Nunziante  arrived  on 
the  8th  at  night,  and  took  the  direction  of  affairs.  H4 
treated  the  king  with  the  respect  due  to  an  unfortonaio 
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prince^  and  allowed  him  to  accept  the  ofier  of  a  Span- 
iard, the  agent  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  de  Tlnfan- 
tadoy  who  engaged  to  procure  him  every  thing  in  his 
power. 

No  news  came  from  Naples  for  several  days ;  at  length, 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  a  telegraphic  despatch  was 
received,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  only 
the  words  **  Murat  to  be,^*  could  be  deciphered.  During 
the  night  a  courier  came  with  orders  to  try  him  by  a 
eoart-martial ;  and  this  was  instantly  done. 

Under  the  pretext  of  examining  them  separately,' 
Generals  Francesehetti  and  Natali,  and  then  his  valet, 
Armand,  were  removed  from  his  presence.  When  the 
secretary  of  the  court  came,  according  to  custom,  to  ask 
him  his  name  and  rank,  the  prisoner  proudly  replied, — 
<<  I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies — 
go  about  your  business  !*'  This  was  pronouncing  sen- 
tence on  himself. 

Whilst  the  court-martial  was  sitting,  the  canon  Mas- 
dea,  a  parish  priest,  came  to  the  gates  of  the  forL  When 
admitted,  he  said  to  the  king,  <*  Sire,  this  is  the  second 
time  that  I  appear  before  you  ;  when  your  majesty  came 
to  Pizzo,  I  asked  you  for  a  sum  of  money  to  finish  the 
cathedral,  and  you  gave  me  more  than  I  asked  for. 
With  a  heart  fuU  of  gratitude,  I  now  offer  you  my  as- 
Bistance  in  time  of  need." 

The  king  then  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote  to  the  queen 
and  his  children.  He  put  a  lock  of  his  hair  in  the  let- 
ter, and  prepared  himself  for  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence, which  he  underwent  by  himself  at  the  door  of 
his  room,  in  the  calmest  and  most  dignified  manner.  He 
had  on  his  breast  a  portrait  of  the  queen,  and  said  to 
the  soldiers  with  a  smile,  **  Avoid  the  face :  aim  at  the 
heart.**  His  body  was  buried  without  ceremony  in  that 
very  church  of  Fizzo  which  he  had  restored  by  his  mu- 
nificence. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

1815— 1B18.    Tried  by  a  court-martial  in  Corsica. 

As  soon  as  the  custom-house  officer  left  us,  Captain 
Barbara,  without  asking  the  consent  of  any  one,  set  ssil 
for  Corsica.  I  saw  this  done  with  the  mosc  profound 
indifierence.  Nothing  merely  personal  could  affect  me 
•t  such  a  moment,  for  I  was  completely  overwhelmed 
with  the  melancholy  fate  of  Joachim.  When  he  had 
■poken  to  me  about  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  I  had 
conceived  that  he  might  fall  in  battle ;  but  it  never  for 
a  moment  came  into  my  mind,  that  he  would  be  sacri- 
ficed in  cold  blood,  by  the  orders  of  a  sovereign,  who 
had  never  suliered  the  slightest  personal  injury  from 
him. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  of  executing  his  orders.  In 
presence. of  the  captain  and  his  mate,  I  burned  the 
packet,  which  I  once  hoped  to  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  a  lovely  and  beautiful  woman,  to  whom  I  should 
have  brought  intelligence  that  she  was  to  reascend  the 
throne.  I  carefully  preserved  the  other  parcel  given  me 
by  the  king,  with  the  intention  of  conveying  it  to  his 
family. 

When  I  had  fulfilled  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  ef  grief  to 
bis  memory,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  my  own  situation. 
All  my  hopes  had  been  once  more  dashed  away,  and  I 
saw  myself  thrown  back  for  the  rest  of  my  life  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  to  complete  my  misfortune, 
in  endeavouring  to  perform  a  duty  called  upon  4>y  hu- 
manity, and  with  my  honour  unstained,  I  had  reason  to 
fear  that  I  could  not  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France  with 
impunity.  Amidst  the  depression  these  painful  reflec- 
tions threw  me  into,  one  all-powerful  idea  occupied  my 
mind — I  bitterly  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  one  of  the 
twenty-nine  gallant  fellows  who  followed  the  king — 
perhaps  I  should  have  been  killed,  in  fighting  gloriously 
beside  him,  or,  by  a  fortunate  effort,  have  prevented  his 
defeat,  and  changed  the  scene  of  Monte-Leone.  What 
difference  there  would  then  have  been  in  my  lot !  And 
if,  like  them,  I  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  condemned 
to  death,  I  should  have  died  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and 
worn  the  insignia  of  my  rank.  But  new  I  had  no 
home,  and  no  means  of  subsistence  abroad  !  I  knew  not 
even  what  my  military  rank  was,  nor  what  my  pros:* 
pecU  would  be  after  this  period  of  alarm  was  over. 

These  sad  reflections  occupied  me  during  the  passage 
from  Pizzo  to  Corsica,  which  we  made  in  three  days, 
and  landed  at  Porto-Yecchio,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 


island*  I  immediately  purchased  plain  clothes,  and, 
knowing  that  I  should  want  for  nothing,  as  the  king  had 
given  me  six  months'  pay  before  leaving  Ajaccio,  I  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior.  On  the  same  day  I  arrived  at 
San  Paolo,  where  I  put  up  at  a  wretched  inn,  the  only 
one  the  country  could  boast  of.  At  first  I  complained 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  country ;  but 
enquiries  were  soon  instituted  concerning  those  who  had 
gone  with  Murat,  and  I  was  forced  to  tell  my  real  situa^ 
tion  to  my  hpsts.  They  felt  for  me,  and  declared  that  I 
might  remain  perfectly  at  my  ease,  for  I  should  be  be- 
yond all  danger  as  long  as  I  remained  with  them.  I 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  at  San  Paolo,  dull 
enough ;  for  I  had  no  news  from  my  family,  who  must 
have  been  afflicted  at  my  sudden  disappearance,  and 
dared  not  write  them  for  fear  of  discovering  the  place  of 
my  retreat,  and,  besides  this,  the  news  I  heard  from 
France  was  very  rare  and  incorrect.  At  the  return  of 
spring,  Scalotti,  the  worthy  Corsican  in  whose  house  I 
lodged,  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  spend  some  time 
with  his  brother,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  farm 
among  the  mountains.  I  joyfully  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. 

I  passed  more  than  a  year  in  this  pUce,  and  had  every 
day  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  wiUi  the  hospitality  of 
the  Corsican.  If  these  memoirs  had  not  at  the  period 
they  have  now  reached  assumed  a  historical  hue,  I  might 
attempt  to  describe  their  courteous  hospitality,  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  manners  of  the  island  :  I 
should  do  justice  to  the  energetic  character  of  thd  men, 
and  the  kind  humanity  and  amiable  feelings  of  the  wo- 
men, and  should  tell  how  often  I  forgot  the  sorrows  of 
my  situation  in  the  charms  of  their  conversation. 

Whilst  I  remained  in  the  mountains,  I  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  several  persons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  Murat's  expedition.  They  had  returned  separately 
to  Corsica,  and  several  of  them  thought  it  necessary  to 
live  in  a  very  secluded  manner  in  the  country,  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  having  taken  up  arms.  They  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  as  to  a  place  of  rendezvous. 
Some  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they 
were  not  allowed  to  stay ;  others  came  from  Sardinia, 
where  the  vessels  that  conveyed  Murat's  last  expedition 
had  put  in  when  they  were  dispersed  by  a  gale,  and 
never  again  got  sight  of  their  consorts.  The  greater 
part  belonged  to  families  in  the  island,  who  sent  them 
regularly  every  thing  they  could  need,  that  is,  all  but 
news.  The  brave  fellows  adopted  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  Corsican  mountaineers,  and  like  them  went  out  al- 
ways armed. 

Hunting  was  our  chief  amusement,  and  then  we  met 
together,  and  talked  of  our  past  adventures  and  our 
future  prospects.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  became  in- 
timate with  an  officer  of  rank  attached  to  the  king's  stafil 
He  soon  saw  what  my  real  situation  was,  and  showed 
me  a  great  deal  of  friendship,  partly,  he  said,  because  I 
had  sacrificed  more  in  his  cause  than  the  rest,  as  I  was 
not  in  his  service  previously.  I  related  to  him  aU  the  - 
particulars  of  our  escape  from  Toulon,  and  in  return 
(for  be  had  been  attached  to  Joachim's  person  for  many 
years)  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  events  that  had 
brought  about  that  prince's  downfal,  and  that  last  cam- 
paign which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  diversity  of  opinion. 

I  lived  like  a  mountaineer  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, but  I  began  to  be  tire<l  of  fhis  moi;otonous  kind 
of  life,  and  felt  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  awk- 
ward situation  in  which  I  was  placed  by  circumstances. 
In  fact,  no  situation  could  be  more  painful,  for  I  saw  no 
end  to  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of  my  hosts,  and 
my  own  parsimony,  my  means  decreased  in  an  alarming 
manner.  I  saw  that  I  must  decide  at  last,  and  that  it 
would  finally  become  dishonourable  for  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple to  conceal  himself  like  a  malefactor.  This  idea 
instantly  settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mmd.  At  the 
moment  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  my  intention^ 
I  bade  farewell  to  the  Scalotti  family,  who  fruitlessly  en- 
deavoured to  detain  me,  and  set  out  for  Ajaccio,  with 
the  consolatory  reflection  that  ndthing  worse  could  hap- 
pen to  me  than  to  be  shot. 

Whilst  I  was  traveling  to  my  destination,  I  felt  a  load 
of  anxiety  removed  from  my  mind  by  the  resolution  I 
had  adopted,  and  it  was  almost  with  pleasure  that  I  went, 
on  my  arrival,  immediately  to  the  commandant's,  where, 
thanks  to  my  unmilitary  dress,  I  was  at  first  received 
very  politely.    I  instantly  went  to  the  point,  tokl  him 


who  I  was,  and  all  that  had  happened  to  me  lince  I  left 
Toulon.  After  reflecting  for  a  oiomeot,  this  officer, 
whose  conduct  towards  me  has  always  been  eiempliry' 
said  to  me:  «  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send  you  to  the  fortl 
till  I  receive  orders  from  the  minister  of  war,  whom  1 
shall  instantly  inform  of  your  situation ;  but  you  may 
be  assured  that  I  shall  not  forget  to  speak  favoarsbl;  of 
you,  as  you  have  come  forward  of  your  own  accord." 

During  the  twenty  days  that  lapsed  before  the  minii. 
ter  of  war's  answer  arrived,  I  was  busy  in  preparing  my 
defence,  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  be  tried  by  t 
court-martial,  which  actually  met  to  try  me  for  dela- 
tion, and  beturing  arms  in  foreign  countries.  I  knew  bat 
one  individual  among  all  the  members  who  compoied 
the  court  He  was  a  captain,  and  had  formerly  beea  i 
harbinger  in  the  67th  regiment,  which  was  present  with 
us  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  He  knew  me  again,  and 
I  saw  in  his  countenance  an  air  of  good-will  that  Mem* 
ed  to  me  of  good  omen.  When  I  had  answered  the 
questions  put  to  me  by  the  president,  about  my  Dame, 
age,  and  place  of  birth,  I  felt  some  embarrassmeot  in 
mentioning  my  rank ;  a  short  diacussion  took  place,  ud 
the  secretary  was  ordered  to  put  me  down  as  a  sergeaoi 
After  my  examination,  I  asked  the  fitvour  of  pkadiog 
my  own  cause,  and  showed  to  them  that,  haring  met  in 
the  evening  near  Toulon  a  general  officer,  who  ordeied 
ifie  to  follow  him,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey ;— I  bid 
embarked  with  him,  and  had  been  taken  to  Gonica, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  I  was  going;  it  was  then 
only  that  I  learned  that  this  officer  was  the  ex-kmg  of 
Naples ;  and  amidst  the  important  political  stmgglei  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  I  could  not  think  othenria 
than  that  he  acted  for  the  interests  of  legitimacy,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  engaged  the  year  before;  aid, 
finally,  that  it  had  never  entered  into  my  miod  io  eo* 
gage  in  foreign  service,  and  that  I  had  never  befamged 
to  any  corps. 

This  defence,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  strictly  coq> 
formable  to  truth  ;  but,  in  fact,  I  had  no  right  to  accose 
myself;  and  if  I  had  yielded  to  a  feeling  of  hamaoily, 
or  to  the  brilliant  prospects  that  were  ofEared  to  me,  the 
reader  has  already  seen  how  very  different  my  inteotkHK 
were  from  being  hostile  to  the  new  government  that  bid 
been  established  in  France. 

No-^tnesses  were  called,  and  yet  the  court  detibenled 
a  long  time ;  but  1  was  called  in  at  last,  and  confess  tbit 
I  was  not  without  dread  of  the  result.  I  was  dedaied 
not  guil^  by  three  votes  out  of  seven,  so  that  I  had  baft 
a  bare  chance  of  acquittal.  The  president  admooisbed 
me  in  a  way  that  was  by  no  means  severe,  but  wbicb  I 
felt  more  than  if  I  had  been  condemned,  and  eooduded 
by  ordering  me  to  be  sent  to  my  regiment  But  wbift 
was  my  regiment,  and  where  was  it  quartered  1  I  asked 
the  president,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  I  wain* 
ferred  to  the  general,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  say; and 
in  truth  it  was  not  an  easy  matter,  amidst  the  genera) 
breaking  up  of  the  army,  to  tell  what  my  regimeot  was; 
I  knew  very  well  they  would  find  one  out  for  me,  bat 
what  rank  was  I  to  hold  in  it  ?  It  was  evident  that  the 
captain  appointed  by  a  fugitive  king  would  not  retaio 
his  rank  in  the  French  army  ;  but  would  not  the  ensign 
promoted  by  Napoleon  in  person,  at  the  battle  of  BorOi 
dino,  at  least  obtain  the  rank  he  had  so  long  gained  ? 

Whilst  I  sent  forward  my  claims  to  this  rank,  the 
military  governor  ordered  me  to  enter  as  a  sergeant  iota 
the  departmental  legion,  which  was  then  in  Corsica,  b 
a  short  time  it  was  sent  into  France,  and  employed^ 
garrison  various  places.  When  the  new  organiation 
of  the  army  was  accomplished,  I  still  received  no  answer 
to  my  numerous  petitions. 

The  legion  landed  at  Toulon,  on  their  «"^^ 
Corsica.  Afler  the  sufferings  I  had  lately  been  eiposn 
to,  I  thought  my  feelings  completely  hlunted.  bat  I  had 
a  painful  proof  of  the  reverse,  when  I  learned  that  vj 
worthy  father  had  died  a  fortnight  before,  in  conseqoeoca 
of  a  cold  he  had  caught  in  shooting  quails  aile*So- 
blette:  I  had  cherished  the  hope  of  forgetting  for  a 
short  period,  in  his  society,  the  misfortunes  to  '*"f*jj 
had  been  exposed  for  the  last  two  years.  This  paionu 
loss  took  from. me  the  only^friend  who  couW  understaw 
my  feelings,  and  renewjod  the  sorrow  I  had  ^^^  "^^ 
loss  of  my  mother.  My  brother  Peter  had  dispo^d  of 
hb  business,  and  lived  in  the  country ;  and  I  did  not 
receive  from  him  the  consolatory  aUentions  I  ^P*f!r[ 
In  fact,  I  could  open  my  mind  to  no  one  except  my  uo^ 
sister  Henrietta. 
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I  have  Dot  tnentioDed  the  regiment  which  I  eDtereU 
in  1806,  though  it  has  often  been  honourably  mentioned 
in  our  militaiy  annals.  Neither  shall  I  give  the  name 
of  the  regiment  which  I  entered  after  the  disbanding  of 
the  depaztmental  legions ;  the  memoirs  I  am  giving  are 
persooal,  and  I  have  no  right  to  extend  to  others  the 
responsibility  of  the  facts  I  relate. 

I  led  for  several  years  an  insipid  garrison  life,  and 
Dwrdied  over  part  of  the  south  of  France.  I  had  at 
first  made  every  eflbrt  to  ebtain  the  rank  of  ensign, 
formerly  bestowed  on  me,  but  my  petitions  had  led  to 
nothing  bat  dispute.  As  if  my  rank  had  not  been  ao- 
qoired  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  was  petitioning  for  a 
favour,  I  was  asked  what  claims  I  had  to  be  made  an 
officer,  and  was  told  of  my  conduct  at  Toulon,  and  my 
voyage  to  Corsica,  as  though  a  good  action  performed 
in  1815  could  prevent  me  from  gaining  a  commission 
three  years  before.  After  harassing  myself  with  writing 
letters,  memorials,  and  petitions,  I  at  length  gave  up  the 
idea  of  soliciting  any  fiulher,  and  consoled  myself  with 
the  thought  of  obtaining  my  discharge  at  the  end  of  my 
Slyb  years*  service. 

There  was  a  profound  peace  with  foreign  nations,  but 
there  was  always  great  alarm  in  the  interior;  troops 
were  continually  sent  on  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  were  sent  away  from  any  central  point,  alarm 
broke  forth  again.  From  time  to  time  reports  of  war 
were  spread  through  the  army,  and  I,  atf  credulous  and 
foU  of  my  favourite  idea  as  ever,  thought  that  I  might 
egain  conquer,  before  the  termination  of  my  military 
career,  that  commission  I  bad  so  long  and  so  ardently 
deeired.  But.  alas  !  how  difleient  was  this  hope  from 
wiMat  we  should  have  formed  in  former  days!  That 
eommissioB,  which  I  had  so  long  considered  as  merely 
the  first  step  towards  the  obtainment  of  honours  and 
jglory,  I  DOW  consider  as  the  final  object  of  my  ambition, 
«B  m  haven  of  rest,  the  period  at  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  leave  my  colours  with  honour.  I  no  longer  called 
upon  fortune  for  its  favours,  but  merely  a  situation  suit- 
able to  my  time  of  life,  my  services,  and  my  eiperienoe. 
-  In  1821,  the  yellow  fever  at  Barcelona  led  to  the 
ibrBiation  of  a  tanitartf  cordon  in  the  Pyrenees ;  but 
this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  sequel.  In 
the  beginning  of  1822,  the  troops  were  set  in  motion 
meoe  than  ever,  and  it  was  observed  that  a  great  many 
legiments  were  sent  from  their  garrisons  to  the  frontiers. 
We  were  in  Dauphiny  in  March ;  in  May  we  marched 
down  to  Toulon,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  again  seeing 
my  native  place. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  the  reader  by  relating  all 
that  I  saw  at  this  period.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  afier  the  events  I  had  witnessed  for  some  years  past, 
I  was  no  longer  the  same  soldier  as  I  was  at  Stralsund 
and  Wagram.  At  this  time  what  I  saw  left  a  more 
durable  impression  on  my  mind,  and  had  a  necessary 
effect  upon  my  conduct.  I  studied  mankind  at  my  ex- 
pense ;  but  what  benefit  did  I  ever  derive  from  all  this 
study — these  compArisons  of  the  present  with  the  past  1 
Nothing ;  my  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  expectalion, 
in  hope  deferred ;  and  after  many  a  turn  I  have  at  last 
reached  pretty  nearly  the  point  from  which  I  set  out. 
In  a  word,  if  posterity  could  interest  themselves  about 
the  fortunes  of  a  sergeant,  they  would  say  of  me  what 
can  be  said  of  veiy  few  of  my  brothers  in  arms,  and  what 
can  be  said  of  but  one  solitary  general. 

This  personage  I  had  often  seen  at  different  places, 
end  I  met  him  at  Toulon  in  1822,  on  his  return  frdm 
Lango«doc.  As  his  story  is  not  very  long,  I  may  be 
aUowed  to  mention  it  here : — 

The  revolution  found  him  a  major-general,  and  he 
was  still  a  miyor-general  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. During  these  twenty  years  of  prodigies,  in  which 
sergeants  became  kings,  he  had  not  advanced  a  step,  not 
ZDOonted  a  single  notch  in  the  ladder  of  ambition  ;  his 
motionless  stupidity  amidst  the  whirlwind  which  gave 
rise  to  so  many  exploits  and  such  distinguished  rewards, 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  noticed  sufficiently  to  merit 
even  a  remov^  He  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  pay  at 
his  ease  far  from  the  theatre  of  war,  vnd  to  show  him- 
self off  at  some  reviews  in  the  provinces.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  places  that  the  only  exploit  he  was  ever 
known  to  have  performed  is  said  to  have  occurred.  At 
the  bead  of  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  a  troop  of 
g^ertM-ifarmeo,  he  sprung  sword  in  hand  into  the  pit  of 
the  theatre  to  fight  some  students  who  were  hissing  an 
•ctreas,  and  by  this  brilliant  act  of  valour  was  so  fortu- 


nate as  to  restore  the  quiet  and  silence  which  had  been 
troubled  for  more  than  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  historians  who  will  one  day  examine  into  the 
memoirs  of  our  time,  will  imagine  they  have  discovered 
an  error  or  an  omission,  when,  among  so  many  names 
renowned  for  their  exploits,  they  will  find  a  name  of 
rank  unaccompanied  by  a  single  deed  of  glory.  They 
will  then  say  :  ^  this  was  perhaps  the  individual  whom 
a  cotemporary  author,  the  trust-worthy  Guillemard,  meant 
to  point  out,  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  thought  pro. 
per  to  name  him,  for  some  reason  we  are  unacquainted 
with."  To  illustrate  the  matter  farther,  I  shall  tell  them 
that  this  gallant  fellow  must  have  had  many  heavy  sins 
weighing  on  his  conscience ;  for  I  have  seen  him  in  ail 
the  splendour  of  his  uniform,  with  an  enormous  prayer- 
book  under  his  arm,  groaning  and  striking  his  breast, 
and  tparing  out  most  devoutly,  mea  culpa,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  sermons  of  the  Abbi  Guyon  •n  repentance. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1822.    The  trial  of  VsUe. 

Were  I  writing  any  thing  but  mere  memoirs  of  my 
life,  I  should  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  want  of  im- 
portant incidents  to  describe  circumstantially  the  aspect 
which  France  presented  at  this  period.'  It  truly  offered 
a  most  curious  and  interesting  sight.  In  the  time  of  the 
empire  I  had  merely  marched  through  it  during  a  space 
of  ten  years,  and  yet  I  saw  that  my  countrymen  looked 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  war  as  a  happy  period  that 
would  allow  them  to  display  their  industry  and  com- 
merce. After  terrible  disasters  the  war  bad  ceased  at 
last,  and  the  future  prospects  of  France  were  changed 
by  the  overthrow  of  its  supremacy  ;  but  peace  soon  re- 
stored its  energies,  and  it  was  soon  urged  forvrard  on  all 
sides  by  a  most  extraordinary  activity. 

As  its  career  was  not  yet  firmly  laid  down,  it  rushed 
with  ardour  towards  every  unbeaten  path  ;  and  its  future 
prosperity  would  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  infallible, 
had  the  nation  been  as  powerful  abroad  as  it  was  rich 
and  productive  at  home  ;  but  its  political  position  seemed 
to  nie  totally  inadequate  to  its  proper  rank.  In  foreign 
countries,  the  nations  who  had  lately  adopted  the  con- 
stitutional regime,  instead  of  being  considered  as  its 
natural  allies,  were  almost  regarded  as  its  enemies :  at 
home,  the  echo  of  the  cries  for  liberty  that  came  from 
the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  gave  an  ill-timed  alarm 
to  some,  and  roused  in  others  recollections  of  past  times 
and  hopes  that  had  long  been  slumbering  in  oblivbn. 

Amidst  these  feelings,  people's  minds  became  alarmed 
in  various  parts  of  the  interior.  The  terror  of  some 
cowardly  friends  of  the  new  government,  and  the  in- 
considerate zeal  of  others,  had  found  criminality  in  the 
^recollection  of  the  past,  and  rebellion  in  the  language 
of  remonstrance.  They  accused  men  of  forming  revo- 
lutionary plans,  while  they  were  merely  discontented. 
General  uneasiness  and  alarm  prevailed  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  men  may  have  been  rendered  desperate  by  the 
persecution  they  suffered  for  their  opinions,  and  have 
dreamed  of  a  system  by  which  they  would  not  be  ne- 
glected. In  fact,  the  last  expiring  shocks  of  society,  in 
passing  from  an  old  to  a  new  state  of  things,  still  agi- 
tated the  community. 

On  such  an  occasion  it  was  natural  that  some  indi- 
viduals, exasperated  by  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes, 
or  by  having  suffered  actual  oppression,  and  governed 
by  a  feeling  of  duty  which  sometimes  leads  men  strange- 
ly  astray  in  political  conflicts,  should  give  themselves  up 
conscientiously  to  the  performance  of  acts  which  ia  the 
then  state  of  afiairs  were  really  criminal. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Toulon,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year 
1822, 1  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  an  event  which 
these  passions  had  given  rise  to,  and  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  them  in  its  most  minute  particulars. 

A  report  was  spread  that  an  officer  had  been  arrested 
at  Toulon,  for  having  conspired  to  destroy  the  king's 
government ;  and  that  other  persons  were  put  in  prison 
immediately  afterwards,  and  would  be  speedily  brought 
to  triaL  I  folt  no  surprise  when  I  heard  the  news ;  for 
if  on  one  hand  I  saw  the  political  violence  that  governed 
men's  minds  and  made  thsm  believe  in  any  report,  how- 
ever  absurd,  I  saw  on  the  other  a  great  probability  that 
at  such  a  moment  similar  plans  might  have  been  formed. 

The  government  had  committed  various  blunders,  not 
perhaps  of  much  importance  in  themselves^  but  quite 


sufficient  to  urge  its  enemies  to  a  furious  opposition. 
Such  a  contest  would  necessarily  lead  to  violence  and 
confusion ;  and  in  a  crisis  like  this  I  thought  it  not  un- 
likely  that  the  real  importance  of  events  would  be  g^reatly 
exaggerated  by  misapplied  zeaU 

At  any  rate  we  have  often  seen  in  our  civil  commo- 
tions the  difierent  branches  of  government  giving  events 
a  fictitious  importance,  and  acting  as  if  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government  depended  on  some  trifling  strug- 
gle, just  as  the  soklier  considers  the  capture  of  the  battery 
before  him  as  the  decision  of  a  battle.  How  can  men 
in  those  circumstances  refrain  from  t|^t  violence  and 
exaggeration,  which  holds  moderation  to  be  high  treascm, 
or  spreads  a  feeling  of  ill  will  among  the  people  that  be- 
trays them  into  violence,  instead  of  following  the  peace* 
ful  path  pointed  out  by  the  laws  1 

General  attention  was  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  trial  I 
allude  to ;  which  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  one  that 
had  taken  place  at  Toulon,  in  1812,  of  some  persons 
accused  of  a  similar  offence.  The  pleadings  that  take 
place  at  a  criminal  trial,  which  so  powerfully  afiect  the 
multitude,  and  always  attract  their  presence,  have  always 
had  a  painful  effect  upon  ray  mind.  Iknow  nothing  more 
afflicting  than  to  see  an  urifortunate  beii>g  phu^  before 
his  judges,  who  may  be  prejudiced  against  him  by  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  ruling  opinion  of  the  day,, 
and  before  an  audience  fond  of  strong  emotions,  and  who 
often  desire  to  see  the  prisoner's  situation  more  desperate^ 
that  they  may  be  more  strongly  affiM;ted. 

I  had  myself  but  lately  escaped  fron^  one  of  those 
terrible  trials,  in  which  the  honour  and  liberty  of  a  man 
depend  upon  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation  ;  and 
though  the  result  of  my  examination  had  been  favour- 
able, I  had  not  been  less  powerfully  aflfected  by  the  con- 
sequences it  might  have  brought  upon  me,  if  those  who 
were  to  decide  my  fate  had  not  thought  of  the  force  of 
controlling  circumstances,  and  the  pardonable  zeal  of  an 
old  soldier  in  favour  of  his  old  commander.  This  cir- 
cumstance had  at  first  determined  me  not  to  go  to  the 
trial  of  Valid ;  but  when  it  came  near  its  close,  and  I 
was  informed  that  the  prisoner  was  a  young  officer, 
whose  language,  tone,  and  appearance,  presented  a  most 
extraordinary  aspect,  I  felt  a  gpreat  desire  to  see  him,  and 
went  to  the  court  on  the  day  before,  and  the  same  day 
that  bis  sentence  was  pronounced. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  trial 
nor  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  though  the  provincial  jour- 
nals gave  them  in  a  very  imperfect  and  unsatbfactory 
manner.  Yet  the  particulars  that  took  place  at  the  trial, 
such  even  ,as  they  were  given  in  the  public  journals,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  one  important  fact  x  hut  this  period  of 
history  would  not  be  accurately  described,  were  we  not 
to  show  the  real  character  of  the  men  who  brought  about 
certain  events,  or  who  shone  among  the  front  rank  of 
combatants.  Private  memoirs  can  alone  make  amends 
for  the  omissions  of  history,  for  they  alone  can  describe 
a  host  of  minute  particulars  despised  by  the  former, 
but  which,  after  aU,  show  the  real  features  of  men  and 
measures. 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  affair, 
so  that  I  could  neither  judge  of  its  importance,  the  merit 
of  the  defence  offered,  nor  the  degree  of  troth  there 
might  be  in  the  charges  of  his  accusers.  The  prisoner, 
Fidele-Armand  Valid,  seemed  to  be  about  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  his  countenance  was  handsome  and  man- 
ly :  his  language  indicated  a  mind  of  strong  conception, 
but  the  style  was  not  altogether  appropriate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  demeanour.  His  defence  reminded  the  court, 
that  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  he  was  the  only  man 
in  his  regiment  who  succeeded  in  saving  his  horse  and 
arms  ;  and  this  extraordinary  act  of  courage,  when  every 
one  else  was  rendered  perfectly  poweriess  and  improvi- 
dent through  cold  and  hunger,  had  caused  him  to  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  It  stated  farther,  that  he 
had  been  decorated  with  the  star  of  the  brave  for  an  act 
of  heroism,  and  that  he  had  received  seventeen  wounds 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Valid  paid  little  attention  to  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances that  were  urged  against  his  innocence.  He 
seemed  not  to  dread  their  influence.  Though  accused  of 
a  regular  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
though  the  agents  of  the  crown  made  every  effort  to 
prove  that  such  a  plot  existed,  he  seemed  never  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  such  an  idea  could  enter  the  mind  of 
the  jury.  In  fact,  the  evidence  seemed  to  me  to  be  far 
from  conclusiTe,  and  the  second  charge  of  engaging 
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people  to  enter  into  a  eecret  aaBociation  for  revolutionary 
purpoeee,  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  any  in- 
dividual who  had  ever  been  a  member  of  such  body.  I 
asked  those  who  had  been  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  what  they  thought  of  the  result ;  but 
they  generally  believed  that  Valid  would  be  acquitted, 
though  I  heard  some  fanatical  scoundrels  assert,  that  in 
a  case  like  this  tutpiciotu  -were  at  good  at  proofs. 

Valid  seeiaed  sure  of  gaining  hu  cause,  and  examined 
all  the  charges  with  the  utmost  boldness,  and  seemed  to 
feel  happy  in  finding  an  opportunity  of  boasting  of  his 
independent  principles.  He  did  not  pretend  to  conceal 
his  attachment  to  an  order  of  things  that  was  no  more. 

However,  as  the  time  approached  when  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  to  be  delivered,  the  trial  assumed  greater 
solemni^ ;  while  Valid,  full  of  blind  confidence,  seemed 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  acting  a  part  in  history ;  but 
the  scene  became  appalling  when  the  clerk  read  with  a 
trembling  voice  the  sentence  that  condemned  Valid  to 
death.  Amidst  the  cries  of  surprise  which  a  much  more 
lenient  sentence  drew  from  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
Valid  continued  calm  and  serene ;  a  smile  played  on  his 
lips ;  like  Lavalette,  he  said, — **  It 's  a  thunderbolt !" — 
*^  Be  silent !"  he  then  said  to  one  of  his  companions, 
who  was  bewailing  his  lot ;  "  I  am  condemned  to  die, 
and  say  nothing.  I  would  give  the  order  to  fire,  if 
necessary." 

I  had  no  idea  that  the  trial  would  have  ended  thus ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  jury  must  have  been  formed  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  mine — perhaps,  because 
they  had  cognisance  of  facts  I  knew  nothing  of.  From 
that  moment  Valid  seemed  powerfully  afifected  by  the 
important  scene  of  which  he  was  the  chief  actor,  and 
rose  at  once  to  a  height  of  bold  and  impetuous  eloquence, 
such  as  be  had  been  described  to  possess  in  the  indict- 
ment; and  he  was  now  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  that  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He 
declared  his  innocence,  and  said  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  men  who  wished  to  accomplish  the  slavery  of  their 
country.  He  bitterly  reproached  the  judge  and  jury  for 
their  conduct.  <*  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  be  the 
consecrated  victim,"  he  then  observed ;  **  but  I  shall  die 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  I  am  sacrificed.  It  is  not 
a  criminal  that  you  wish  to  punish  in  my  person,  but  an 
apostle  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  You  know 
your  real  objects.  But  what  avails  it  to  kill  one  man, 
since  liberty  is  immortal  1  In  spite  of  judges  and  exe- 
cutioners,  it  will  flourish  afresh  on  the  soil  sprinkled 
with  my  blood,  as  religion  sprung  up  anew  from  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs !"  He  then  chanted  some  lines 
of  a  patriotic  hymn. 

My  attention  was  intensely  directed  upon  the  prisoner, 
whose  situation  now  became  more  and  more  interesting. 
The  court  wished  to  keep  him  silent,  and  he  was  inter- 
rupted  hy  the  united  efforts  of  the  judge,  the  counsel, 
and  the  gens-d'armes.  This  restraint  excited  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  when  they  talked  to  him  of  the  obedience 
due  to  the  laws,  he  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective. 

According  to  the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions, 
the  order  he  wore  was  to  be  snatched  off  his  breast ;  but 
when  the  judge  gave  orders  for  this  purpose.  Valid  ro^, 
and  said,  **  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  more  painful  to 
me  than  death.  Who  dare  raise  his  sacrilegious  hand 
against  the  riband  that  I  have  honourably  won  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  my  country — that  riband  which  your 
soldiers  saluted  for  the  last  time  as  I  entered  those  walls  1 
J  alone  have  a  right  to  touch  it !"  He  then  tore  the 
decoration  from  his  breast,  crumbled  it  together  in  bis 
bands,  and  swallowed  it  with  this  exclamation, — <<  That 
order,  which  the  enemy  even  respected,  is  now  safe  from 
insult.  No !  my  honour  is  unstained — my  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  the  brave. 
I  die  innocent !" 

This  heart-rending  scene  closed  at  last ;  it  filled  me 
with  the  most  painful  emotions.  I  witched  to  drive  it 
from  my  mind  ;  but  how  can  one  erase  from  the  memo- 
ry things  that  have  made  so  powerful  an  impression  1 
It  was  impossible  not  to  learn  one  important  lesson  from 
this  scene,  to  see  the  fatal  consequences  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  of  party  spirit.  Those  who  from 
prejudice  feel  no  pity  for  the  victims  of  criminal  law, 
can  scarcely,  if  they  reflect  at  all  upon  the  matter,  refrain 
from  sympatliising  with  those  who  are  condemned  for 
political  subjects;  for  whether  guil^  or  not,  they  always 


interest  the  public  mind,  because  they  almost  invariably 
die  undishonoured. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  legal  steps  adopted 
ailer  Valld's  condemnation  were  determined ;  and  we 
learned  one  evening  that  our  company,  along  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  garrison,  was  to  be  present  at  the  exe- 
cution, which  was  to  take  place  next  day,  the  10th  of 
June.  We  were  sent  to  the  prison  to  escort  Valid  early 
in  the  morning,  and  he  left  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 

When  he  came  out  his  countenance  glistened  with 
enthusiasm ;  his  dress  displayed  a  sort  of  martial  fop- 
pery ;  his  cloak  was  thrown  gracefully  over  his  shoul- 
ders, the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  thrown  back,  and  left 
his  bosom  bare,  and  his  hair  was  carefully  cut.  He 
marched  forward  with  a  firm  step,  and  looked  steadfastly 
upon  the  crowd.  Two  of  our  ofiicers,  who  saw  with 
sorrow  one  of  their  companions  about  to  die  on  the 
scafibid,  went  up  to  him  and  said, — «  Valid,  die  like 
a  hero !" — <*  Be  not  afraid,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  on 
his  countenance ;  "  I  shall  not  dishonour  my  brothers 
in  arms — the  innocent  fear  not  death !" 

The  drums  beat ;  he  walked  forward  with  a  command- 
ing look,  and  universal  silence  prevailed  around  him. 
Some  women  began  crying  when  they  saw  him,  so  young 
and  handsome,  marching  on  to  death.  «  Weep  not  for 
me,"  he  said  to  them ;  **  I  die  for  my  country  !"  A  little 
farther  on,  a  woman  was  taking  away  her  son  from  the 
sight,  when  he  said  to  her,  **  Let  him  come  near — let 
him  see  how  the  brave  die.  It  may  be  a  useful  lesson 
to  him  in  future  life."  He  several  times  addressed  the 
crowd,  and  invited  them  to  come  and  see  him  die,  in  the 
same  tone  he  would  have  asked  them  to  come  and  dine 
with  him. 

About  half  way  to  the  scaffold  the  troops  halted  on 
some  occasion,  and  Valid  marked  the  military  step  just 
as  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  company.  He  was 
opposite  to  a  cofiee-house,  and  asked  for  something  to 
drink.  The  man  who  brought  the  glass  trembled  on 
presenting  it.  "  Be  calm,"  said  he  to  him  ;  *<  do  as  I 
do."  He  took  three  separate  draughts,  exclaiming  at 
the  first,  "  To  France !"  At  the  second,  **  To  the 
brave  !"  And  at  the  third,  "  To  God  !" 

He  would  not  submit  to  any  religious  ceremony,  but 
conversed  politely  with  the  priests  who  came  to  visit 
him,  and  who  likewise  went  with  him  to  the  scaffold ; 
but  they  had  no  occasion  to  support  his  courage. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  a  small  square  in  front  of 
the  gate  of  Italy.  When  Valid  turned  the  comer  of  the 
street  he  perceived  it,  smiled,  and  hurried  forward.  He 
wished  to  address  the  multitude,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  beating  of  drums  and  the  executioners.  What  he 
said  is  not  known,  except  that  he  requested  the  execu- 
tioner not  to  show  his  head  after  it  fell. 

Very  few  people  could  reach  the  square  where  the 
execution  took  place,  or  get  into  the  neighbouring  houses. , 
The  square,  and  all  the  streets  and  passages  that  led  to 
it,  were  nearly  filled  by  the  troops.  The  rest  of  the 
spectators  were  chiefly  country  people ;  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Toulon  were  too  much  aiflicted  at  Valld*s  fate  to 
go  to  see  him  executed. 

This  dreadful  scene  shocked  us  all.  Military  men 
smile  at  the  fire  of  musketry,  but  feel  degraded  by  the 
scaffold.  The  law  that  altered  the  former  military  pun- 
ishment,  has  doubled  the  severity  inflicted  upon  the  sol- 
dier. 

The  last  moments  of  Valid  were  all  distinguished  by 
that  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  could  only  have  derived 
from  a  profound  conviction  of  his  innocence,  or  from 
the  influence  of  'political  fanaticism.  Neither  8and,  nor 
the  young  man  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
in  Germany,  in  1809,  were  to  be  compared  to  him ;  for 
though  animated  by  similar  zeal,  the  former  avowed 
criminal  plans,  while  the  latter  indignantly  denied  every 
charge  made  against  him,  and  held  himself  out  as  the 
victim  of  party  spirit.  Like  them,  he  displayed  the 
same  self-devotion,  the  same  desire  of  obtaining  what  he 
called  martyrdom.  If  he  were  innocent,  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  great  injustice,  and  his  heroism  deserving  of  our 
pity  and  admiration.  If  he  were  guilty,  he  knew  at 
least  how  to  die  honourably  for  the  cause  he  had  espous- 
ed ;  and  in  this  age  of  words,  where  interest  and  selfish 
feelings  are  the  guides  of  political  faith,  he  forms  an 
anomaly  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  recorded,  without 
considering  to  what  party  he  belonged. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
1883—1893.  "^-fipaoMi  war— Receive  007  diTJiwiy. 

We  left  Toulon  in  the  beginning  of  July,  183t,  aod 
marched  to  take  op  positions  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
as  part  of  the  army  of  observation  that  had  been  lately 
formed. 

Our  object  was  no  longer  to  preserve  France  from  the 
contagion  that  afflicted  Barcelona,  but  to  prevent  die 
civil  war  that  was  going  on  in  Catalonia  and  Navarre 
from  spreading  disorder  to  our  side  of  the  fnmticrB. 
Precautions  increased  the  more  that  the  constitutkioal- 
ists  defeated  the  absolutists;  and,  in  fact,  the  latter 
wouki  in  all  probability  have  been  completely  annihilated 
had  they  not  been  able  to  find  an  inviolable  shelter  in 
the  French  territory.  They  came  to  us  in  bandai,  efl 
covered  with  filth  and  rags,  and  then  soon  took  ffight 
again  for  Spain,  whence  they  were  driven  back  by  new 
defeats  behind  our  lines. 

We  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  contest,  wbidi 
never  would  have  been  doubtful  for  a  single  moment, 
had  both  sides  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  paiticii- 
larly  since  French  and  foreign  refugees,  quartered  in  the 
frontier  towns,  had  been  formed  into  regtmenta,  and  had 
marched  against  the  factiotu.  The  maloonienta  of 
Biscay  and  Navarre  Iwd  been  exterminated  in  a  alMiit 
time ;  but  in  Catalonia,  on  the  other  hand,  Mina,  in 
spite  of  his  renown,  had  obtained  but  very  doobtfbl  wo> 
cesses,  partly  because  he  had  not  yet  armed  the  French 
emigranti,  and  partly  because  it  was  against  that  pn^ 
vince  that  most  of  the  &ctious  Spaniards  oonoealed  in 
our  territory  made  their  attacks. 

Whilst  our  battalion  was  at  the  month  of  one  of  ibe 
passes  that  leads  into  the  valley  of  Andore,  and  oar 
company  in  advance  of  the  Hospitalet,  where  oar  troops 
sufifered  greatly  from  the  wind  and  the  cold,  several 
members  of  the  regency  of  Urgel,  and  the  fiuneos 
Trappist,  passed  the  frontiers  on  their  return  to  Spain. 
Every  one  of  these  men  engaged  our  wanneat  corioKty, 
and  the  yoong  soldiers  laughed  heartily  at  the  Trappist's 
singular  dress.  One  of  our  companions,  the  only  aoK 
dier  but  myself  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fonner 
war,  restrained  their  gaiety  by  informing  them  that  theae 
very  monks,  so  ridiculous  in  appearance,  were  the  beat 
hands  in  Spain  in  using  the  poniard,  and  bad  done  mora 
injury  to  the  French  army  than  all  the  rest  of  the  na* 
tion  put  together.  **  But,"  he  added,  with  a  snule,  "  tbej 
were  then  our  enemies,  and  now  we  are  their  pfoleeir 
ors."  <*  Yes,"  said  a  young  soldier,  '•  but  have  not  Ibe 
constitutionalists  got  monks  among  them  also  ?"  **  No.* 
"Well,"  said  I,  «they  are  very  wrong;  they  aboeld 
have  brought  fanaticism  to  oppose  fanatictsra ;  this  ia 
one  of  their  bad  arrangements,  and  it  ia  &r  from  hasag 
the  only  one." 

One  of  the  men  of  the  army  of  the  yhtM,  who  then 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  our  troops  more  than  any  other, 
was  Bessieres ;  this  was  because  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
because  he  was  said  to  be  General  Bessieres,  or  his  son, 
or  at  any  rate  an  ofiicer,  the  most  extraordbmiy  tlnngis 
had  happened ;  in  fact  it  was  very  difficult  to  tell  pre- 
cisely what  he  was.  I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had 
been  a  servant  to  General  M M ,  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  rob  and  murder,  but  through  nuslake  he 
killed  his  secretary  instead,  and  then  ran  off  to  Spain, 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  yeara,  he  became  a  freemaaon, 
but  was  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  for  con- 
spiring to  restore  the  constitution.  His  life  was  aave^ 
in  consequence  of  some  popular  insurrection  that  look 
place,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Figneras;  in 
moving  about  from  one  prison  to  another  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  cause  of  royalism ;  and  had  since,  particn- 
larly  at  Madrid,  supported  the  king's  cause  with  as  groat 
violence  as  he  had  formerly  defended  the  cioae  of  lbs 
constitution.  He  now  shone  forth  as  a  martyr  of  fidefity, 
supported  more  by  his  audacity  than  by  the  confidence 
of  his  own  party,  and  indebted  for  his  popularity  solely 
to  the  well-known  hatred  of  the  constitutionaKsts  against 
him,  the  only  title  among  the  Spanish  royaliata  that  coidd 
obtain  from  them  any  respect  to  a  foreigner. 

Meanwhile,  amidst  the  daily  contests  of  the  fectioot 
and  the  constitutionalists,  the  army  of  observation  a»- 
sumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  it  became  evident  that 
war  wouki  soon  break  out  The  appearance  tif  the 
army  then  underwent  a  change,  and  we  really  became 
soldiers. 

We  calculated  among  ounelvea  the  enemj  who  weie 
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to  be  opposed  to  at;  our  auziKarios,  and  the  obataclei  we 
hod  to  •turoioaiit  Those  aoiongst  us  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  grand  war,  told  their  companions  all  that 
had  been  done  in  it  These  particahirs  formed  the  sub- 
ject ef  all  oar  conv'^rsatious.  They  were  not  very  satis- 
fitctory,  it  is  true ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  for  that  reason 
that  sdmost  all  the  old  soldiers  were  removed  from  their 
regiments  at  this  time.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be 
included  in  thu  arran^ment. 

Afier  talking  about  all  the  circumstances  that  occurred 
daring  the  grand  war,  we  enquired,  with  a  half  conceal- 
ed feeling  of  interest,  about  those  countrymen  of  ours 
whom  miisfortane  or  discontent  had  transplanted  into  the 
■ervice  of  the  constitutionalists.  They  were  pitied  for  their 
m  fortone  rather  than  blamed  for  their  folly.  In  party 
quarrels  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  duty  lies.  These  re- 
fugees were  the  objects  of  our  curiosity,  as  the  bands  of 
the  JaitK  were  of  our  contempt  But  we  could  obtain 
very  little  information  concerning  their  situaUon. 

Several  divisions  of  the  army  were  alieady  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  1823.  Our  regiment  formed  part  of 
the  4th  corps,  commanded  by  Marshal  Monoey,  and  des- 
tioed  to  act  against  Catalonia. 

We  daily  expected  orders  to  cross  the  frontiers,  but 
the  Spaniards  did  not  believe  that  war  was  approaching 
them.  Their  troops  that  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  advanced  posts  constantly  told  us  that  it  would  not 
take  place ;  and  when  we  marched  into  their  territory 
aboot  the  middle  of  April,  they  retreated  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  with  the  usual  exclamation,  <*  J^o^  imporio** 
— a  consolatory  saying,  which  Spanish  pride  applies  to 
every  thing,  indiscriminately.  It  appears  that  General 
Miltfns  had  no  idea  of  our  movement,  for  he  immediate- 
ly abandoned  the  positions  he  held  on  the  frontiers,  and 
retired  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Our  young  men  became 
animated  at  such  a  sight;  they  seemed  to  think  that 
they  bad  fought  and  conquered,  because  they  saw  the 
enemy  running  away ;  but  our  old  soldiers  did  not  feel 
the  same  confidence,  for  they  were  afraid  that  this  hasty 
flight  concealed  some  snare  laid  for  us,  and  recommend- 
ed their  companions  to  be  prudent  and  circumspect :  for 
oncoy  however,  the  inexperienced  were  right,  and  during 
the  coarse  of  this  war  circumstances  constantly  gave  the 
lie  to  experience,  and  overturned  the  usual  calculations 
of  ordinary  war£u-e. 

Our  march  was  equally  rapid  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards,  The  fortress  of  Figueras  was  speedily  in- 
vested ;  and  after  many  marches  and  countermarches  in 
pursuit  of  the  Spanish  generals  Milans  and  Mina,  we 
occopied  the  positions  of  Bessala  and  the  town  of  6e- 
rona,  the  high  roads  that  lead  to  Hostelrick  and  Granol- 
lers,  and  finally,  on  the  22d  of  May,  we  took  possession 
of  Mataro. 

We  had  been  in  possession  of  this  place  for  two  days, 
when  Milans  left  his  camp  at  Saint  Andr6,  and  advanc- 
ed during  the  night  with  three  thousand  men  to  attack 
us  by  surprise.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  commanded  by  Lloberas,  entered  some  of 
the  streets  of  Bfataro  by  the  road  of  Barcelona,  whilst 
Milans  in  person  went  round  the  place  silently  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  by  the  gate  of  Grahollers.  But  we 
were  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  Milans  had  scarcely 
come  up  to  our  advanced  posts- before  he  heard  Lloberas 
sounding  his  retreat  We  were  in  strong  force,  and  as 
the  Spaniards  intend^  a  surprise,  they  speedily  retreat- 
ed. We  crossed  the  little  river  of  Argenton  as  quick  as 
they,  and  pursued  them  in  the  dark.  Our  columns  fol- 
lowed the  bed  of  th^  stream,  which  was  dry,  and  the 
cavalry  galloped  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  At  daylight  we  perceived  the  regiment  of  Cor- 
dova before  us,  but  it  was  not  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  regret  and  sorrow  that  we  perceived  the  Italian  liberal 
regiment  near,  and  some  men  retreating  with  the  uni- 
form of  the  old  imperial  guard. 

Whilst  we  charged  the  rear  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Cordova,  the  Italians  made  so  well-timed  a 
movement  on  our  right,  that  they  cut  down  the  front 
ranks  of  our  company.  Whilst  I  was  bringing  the  com- 
pany into  close  file,  I  Was  separated  from  the  main  body 
along  with  a  few  men.  We  made  as  obstinate  a  resist- 
ance as  if  we  had  been  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  battalion.  Two  of  my  companions  were  killed 
beside  me,  my  arm  was  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a 
bayonet,  and  my  gou  fell  from  my  hands  ;  in  spite  of  all 
my  resistance  I  was  carried  bS,  along  with  the  three  sol- 
diers, by  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  retreating. 


I  was  ence  more  a  prisoner  !  I  had  formerly  been  so 
nearly  on  the  same  spot,  and  might,  without  cowardice, 
feel  some  alarm  for  my  fate  when  in  the  hands  of  men 
governed  by  such  violent  passions,  had  I  not  more  ho- 
nourable reasons  for  being  afflicted.  An  old  soldier  like 
me  falls  into  the  enemy's  hands  almost  at  the  first  shot ! 
Three  di£G3rent  times  in  my  life  a  similar  event  had 
thrown  me  back  into  the  crowd  from  which  I  was  on 
the  point  of  elevating  myself.  A  fourth  time,  after 
eighteen  years'  service,  when  favours  are  no  longer  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  the  old  and  experienced,  I  am 
going  to  be  thrown  back  for  ever,  beyond  the  line  of  pro- 
motion. All  my  efforts  and  intelligence,  and  even, 
perhaps,  talents  superiof  to  the  common  run  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  were  of  no  avail  against  the 
strokes  of  change ;  since  1805  my  life  had  been  nothing 
but  a  series  of  well-founded  hopes,  all  scattered  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  It  was  not  enough  that  I  was  con- 
demned to  the  drMdgery  of  the  service  since  the  peace, 
but  must,  at  the  first  ray  of  hops  and  promotion,  again 
become  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  knew  not  even  how  long 
I  might  be  a  captive,  for  many  of  my  unfortunate  com* 
panjons  had  been  ten  years  on  board  the  English  guard- 
ships.  Such  melancholy  reflections  rendered  me  despe- 
rate, and,  had  I  not  been  deprived  of  my  sabre,  I  should 
have  speedily  put  an  end  to  my  sorrows  by  running  my- 
self through  the  body. 

The  Italians  who  took  me,  carried  me  off  along  with 
them.  When  the  rapid  march  we  made,  and  more  ma- 
ture reflection,  had  somewhat  dissipated  my  sorrow,  I 
began  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  movements  of  the 
two  armies.  The  enemy  retreated  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  were  strongly  pursued  by  the  French.  I 
should  have  been  happy  had  one  of  their  balls  struck  me 
to  the  earth. 

A  man  who  has  been  in  the  army  ten  years  during 
the  imperial  sway,  knows  a  little  of  all  languages.  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  an  Italian  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  He  eagerly  informed  me  that  I  was  in 
perfect  safety,  and  ran  no  risk  of  suffering  the  treatment 
we  were  exposed  to  during  the  grand  war,  when  we 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken  prisoners.  I  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  guerrilla ;  and  the  fury  of  the 
Spaniards  was  no  longer  directed  against  foreigners,  but 
solely  against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  side, 
whom  they  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 

I  was  taken  from  village  to  village  till  we  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manresa,  and  put  into  a  sort  of  fort 
along  with  some  Frenchmen.  The  day  after  our  arrival 
we  were  visited  by  some  French  refugees,  who  came  to 
enquire  into  our  wants,  and  to  offer  us  their  services. 
We  told  them  our  names.  The  same  evening  I  saw, 
with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  Sergeant-major  Ricaud, 
with  whom  I  had  escaped  from  Cabrera.  He  had  on 
the  uniform  of  the  old  imperial  guard,  and  had  left 
France  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  captain. 
We  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms ;  and  I  know 
not  how  it  was,  but  we  were  more  affected  than  if  we 
-had  met  in  any  other  situation. 

«  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Ricaud  to  me,  after  the  first 
burst  of  joy  was  over,  **  you  will  no  longer  be  a  pri- 
soner, but  will  be  incorporated  in  the  battalion  of  re- 
fugees." "  What !  you  force  prisoners  to  enter  your 
service  V*  **  No,  Robert,  we  have  no  right  to  do  so ;  but 
they  may  recover  their  liberty  by  entering  into  the  bat- 
talion." **  But  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  Spain."  <«  And  do  you  think  that  we  are  serving 
Spain  ?  Look  at  this  uniform.  Come,  you  know  that 
though  I  am  no  more  than  a  sergeant,  I  have  formed  a 
just  opinion  of  events ;  and  if  my  want  of  prudence 
has  prevented  me  from  being  promoted,  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  knew  less  than  those  who  commanded  us.  Come, 
listen  to  me,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

His  narrative  was  long.  I  learned  things  that  greatly 
surprised  me,  and  which  would  probably  surprise  the 
reader  much  more,  though  related  long  after  they  occur- 
red ;  but  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  tell  them  here.  Some 
foots  should  not  be  published  till  ten  years  after  their 
occurrence.  At  some  future  period,  if  these  memoirs 
are  fovourably  received  by  the  public,  I  shall  give  a  sup- 
plement, exclusively  devoted  to  the  state  of  Spain  in 
1823.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  it  all  that  I  learned 
then  and  afterwards  concerning  the  foreign  refugees, 
whose  story  is  so  eventful  and  interesting ;  and  also  con- 
cerning the  secret  societiea  of  the  country :  but  as  the 
greater  part  of  these  fhcts  necesaarily  reqoire  very  fall 


political  illustrations,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Ricaud  for 
them,  it  will  not  be  thought  wrong  for  me  not  to  take 
upon  myself  the  responsiUlity  of  their  publication. 

When  my  friend  had  concluded  bis  narrative,  I  said 
to  him,  **  My  friend,  I  cannot  yield  to  your  request  I 
have  long  ago  learned,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  *  that 
a  good  soUier  must  suffer  injustice  vrithout  complaint' 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  battalion.  I  will  never  consent 
to  imitate  those  emigrants  who  have  borne  arms  against 
their  country." 

**  But  I  know  that  yon  have  suffered  great  injustice." 

**  At  every  period  of  my  life." 

**  That  you  love  your  native  country," 

«  Above  all  thuigs." 

«  That  at  the  remembrance  of  French  glory,  and  the 
sight  of  my  uniform " 

**  Tears  would  come  into  my  eyes ;  but  my  judgment 
restrains  the  impulse  of  my  heart" 

«  Come,  be  one  of  us  1" 

"  I  would  join  you  to-morrow,  were  it  necessary  only 
to  die ;  but  I  will  not  fight  except  under  the  colours  of 
France." 

<*  Is  that  your  last  word  1" 

**  It  must  be  the  invariable  rule  of  my  conduct." 

Ricaud  left  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

I  saw  him  every  day  during  the  time  be  remained 
here ;  but  he  never  mentioned  the  subject  again.  I  even 
thought  sometimes  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had  firmness 
enough  to  resist  his  offers.  I  was  afterwsrds  enabled  to 
appreciate  the  high  generosity  he  had  shown  by  urging 
me  no  farther. 

The  refugees,  whom  misfortune  or  the  persecution  of 
the  laws  had  forced  to  cross  the  frontiers,  were  the  first 
victims  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Barcelona,  and  were  un- 
able, when  the  war  broke  out,  to  remove  to  another 
country.  They  were  forced  to  gain  a  living  to  enter  the 
Spanbh  service  along  with  some  other  foreigners,  and 
experienced  in  all  its  bitterness  the  misfortune  of  being 
subject  to  Spanish  pride,  and  the  caprices  of  the  guerrilla 
leader,  Mina.  By  how  many  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions did  they  purchase  the  fatal  honour  of  forming  a 
peculiar  corps,  which  was  subsequently  annihilated  in 
the  fields  of  Llado  and  Lle» !  At  the  latter  battle,  the 
flying  column  of  Fernandez,  which  marched  out  from 
Barcelona  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Figoeras,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  army,  and  forced  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  the  legion  of  foreign  liberals  refused  u> 
capitulate,  and  defended  themselves  with  heroic  perse- 
verance ;  when  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  survivors 
fought  as  gallantly  as  ever.  It  is  said  that  one  of  their 
officers  blew  out  his  brains  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  taken.  My  unfortunate  friend,  Ricaud,  who  once 
wished  to  enrol  me  in  it,  received  three  bayonet  wounds, 
hnd  WBS  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Two  of  his 
intimate  friends  were  killed  by  his  side.  At  this  sight, 
cries  of  pity  burst  forth  from  the  French  ranks ;  the 
officers  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  lowered  their  swords,  while  the  brave  General 
Damas,  who  commanded  the  division,  advanced  in  per* 
son,  and  promised  them,  if  they  surrendered,  his  power- 
ful intercession  with  the  prince,  whose  subjects  these 
gallant  adventurers  were.  Upon  the  word  of  that  war- 
rior, whose  noble  character  ii  worthy  of  the  times  of 
chivalry,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  to 
those  in  whose  ranks  they  had  gloriously  fought  during 
a  period  of  twenty  years. 

At  the  same  period  a  second  column,  composed  of  the 
remains  of  the  reftigees  of  different  nations  in  Catalo- 
hia,  marched  from  Tarragona  towsrds  Lerida,  under  the 
orders  of  Evariste  San  Miguel,  and  was  cut  to  pieces, 
along  with  their  commander,  in  an  action  with  the 
French. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  end  of  these  unfortunate  be- 
ings, who  had  assembled  from  the  extremities  of  Europe 
upon  a  foreign  soil. 

Some  days  after  I  was  taken  prisoner,  the  refugees 
left  the  district,  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  went  out 
to  meet  the  French,  who  seemed  desirous  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat.  The  small  fort 
we  were  kept  in  was  only  guarded  by  some  volunteers, 
who  went  away  at  night,  after  locking  op  my  three  fel- 
low prisoners  and  myself  in  a  large  halt  At  one  of  the 
large  windows  which  lighted  it,  we  discovered  some 
loose  bars,  and-  hy  our  united  efforts  we  succeeded  in 
palling  one  of  them  out,  and  lowered  ourselves  out  of 
the  fort  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  most  prefoond  silence 
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reigned  all  round  im.    We  entered  Ihe  narrofr  etreeu  of 
the  village^  and  found  our  way  to  the  fields. 

A  t  daybreak  we  had  croeaed  the  Llobregat,  and  ap- 
proached tha  mountains  beyond  which  the  river  Ter 
flows.  We  were  then  forced  to  conceal  ourselves  among 
some  bushes,  and  to  wait  for  the  approach  of  night ;  we 
again  continued  our  journey,  and  soon  came  to  the  Ter, 
along  the  banks  of  which  we  marched  till  we  came  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geronna,  still  alarmed  with  the  thought 
of  meeting  a  party  of  Spaniards,  though  we  did  not  see 
a  single  uniform  for  two  whole  days. 

When  we  ca<po  io  ng^t  of  Geronna,  we  fell  into  the 
▼ery  midst  of  the  outposts  of  the  army  of  the  faith. 
We  were  immediately  known  to  be  French  ;  but  some 
took  us  for  emigrants  acting  as  spies,  and  wanted  to 
ahoot  U8 ;  and  others  thought  we  were  deserting  to  the 
«nemy,  and  wera  ready  to  subject  us  to  the  same  fate. 
Though  we  were  worn  out  with  want  and  fatigue,  we 
cried  as  loi)d  as  they,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  hearing.  We  were  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  much 
praised  for  our  conducL 

I  had  latterly  suffered  a  great  deal,  parUcularly  during 
our  two  days  of  flight ;  the  wound  in  my  arm  was 
greatly  inflamed.  By  the  advic9  of  the  head  surgeon,  I 
vvas  sent  to  the  ambulance,  and  had  scarcely  reached  it 
l)efore  I  wss  attacked  with  a  violent  fever.  When  it  was 
nearly  removed,  I  was  sent  from  one  fort  to  another  along 
the  frontiers,  and  arrived  in  a  very  bad  state  at  Tech, 
near  Ceret,  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

As  there  was  no  hospital  in  the  village,  I  was  quar- 
tered in  a  private  house.  My  arm  was  swelled  to  a  great 
mze,  and  I  was  afraid  of  gangrene  breaking  forth.  A 
aurgeon  came  every  other  day  to  visit  me  and  some  other 
wounded  men  at  Tech ;  but  his  attendance  seemed  of 
very  little  svail,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  depress- 
ing melancholy.  Many  weeks  elspsed  before  my  wound 
made  any  sensible  progress,  but  it  began  to  heal  at  last, 
and  I  recovered  in  some  degree  my  fortitude  and  strength 
of  mind. 

More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  battle 
of  Mataro.  The  army  was  engaged  in  besieging  Barce- 
lona; but  the  war  went  on  slowly  in  that  province, 
and  flghting  was  scarcely  heard  of..  For  the  first  time 
in  my  lifo  I  felt  no  desire  of  returning  to  my  regi- 
ment. It  was  at  this  period  that  I  received  notice  from 
my  colonel  that  the  minister  of  war  had  sent  my  dis- 
charge. 

The  unusual  manner  in  which  the  thing  was  done, 
surprised  me  at  first;  but  I  recollected  that  I  had  often 
talked  to  my  fellow  soldiers  about  the  war  of  1808 :  that 
I  had  been  a  prisoner  ibr  some  days,  and  during  that 
time' had  been  excellently  treated  by  the  French  refugees, 
and  I  thought  there  might  be  some  suspicion  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this  business.  Assuredly  the  only  claimis  I 
had  to  be  discharged,  were  ten  years'  service  in  the  time 
of  the  empire,  and  the  eternal  grief  of  not  reedving  the 
commission  which  I  legally  held  by  Napoleon's  order. 
I  conceived  that  the  soldiers  of  the  empire  were  now 
merely  tolerated  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  that  was  to  be 
bent  to  other  recollections  than  ours,  and  in  which  wc 
involuntarily  spread  regret  that  our  brilliant  career  of 
conquest  was  no  more.  They  and  we  were  neither  of 
the  same  period,  nor  of  the  same  turn  of  mind.  It  was 
doing  a  great  deal  to  retain  the  ofiScers,  whose  experience 
rendered  them  necessary ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  impolitic  to  keep  the  private  soldiers,  who  could  not 
80  easily  bend  their  ideas  to  the  system  of  the  new 
government— but  I  had  always  done  my  doty  without 
reproach,  and  had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  turned  away 
so  unceremoniously.  Three  months  sooner  I  should 
have  been  in  despair  had  I  been  included  among  the  old 
soldiers,  who  were  then  nearly. all  discharged;  but  now 
that  it  was  certain  that  all  the  fortified  places  surrendered 
almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  that  the  war  would  be 
ended  before  I  could  make  up  for  lost  time,  I  thought  it 
of  little  consequence  that  I  was  to  be  sent  home  a  few 
days  sooner  than  I  would  have  asked  for.  I  was,  there- 
fore, resigned  to  my  fote ;  and  without  complaint,  or  un- 
availing regret  for  the  past,  I  quitted  the  service  nearly 
on  the  same  spot  where,  eighteen  years  before,  I  had 
entered  it,  full  of  youth,  and  burning  with  hope. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  I  had  neariy  reco- 
vered from  my  wound,  and  I  burned  with  the  desire  of 
seeing  my  home  at  last.  I  traveled  by  the  diligence  to 
Toulon,  and  arrived  at  my  native  viUage  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1833. 
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I  am  now  at  Sixfour— and  shall  never  again  leave  my 
native  place.  Here  my  lot,  so  long  precarious  and  un- 
certain, is  fixed  at  last.  I  shall  perhapa  enjoy,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  peace  I  have  so  much  need  of;  but 
nothing  can  ever  fill  up  the  void  which  so  many  emotions 
have  left  in  my  heart. 

Many  prospects  of  fortune  and  glory  have  opened 
upon  me  during  my  military  career ;  and  the  moment  I 
thought  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  realised,  the 
whole  edifice  disappeared  before  my  eyes.  I  had  also 
left  pleasing  illusions  at  Sixfouf,  and,  on  my  return,  find 
they  also  have  disappeared,  fluad  that  every  thing  has  un- 
dergone a  change. 

I  left  my  family  happy  and  flourishing,  and  it  is  nearly 
extina  at  the  present  day.  My  worthy  father  followed 
my  mother  to  the  grave,  and  left  but  little  property  to  his 
children. 

My  uncle,  Eyguier,  left  the  servjkM  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  amassed  a  foHuno.  He  made  his  last  voyage  in  1831, 
in  a  brig  of  hia  own,  intending  to  retire  from  boaness  on 
his  return.  The  outward-bound  voyage  and  his  com- 
mercial speculations  were  all  favourable,  but  a  hurricane 
caught  him  on  his  return,  and  the  brig  and  all  on  board 
went  to  the  bottom.  About  half  a  dozen  little  mulattoes 
and  quadroons  now  came  forward,  pretending  to  be  his 
childreh,  and  they  obtained  all  the  property  he  had  in 
the  West  Indies. 

My  brother  is  solely  devoted  to  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture, and  speaks  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  He 
is  quite  absorbed  by  his  daily  habits,  and  despises  a  sol- 
dier who  cannot  sow  a  field  of  grain :  yet  my  father  had 
educated  him  for  labours  somewhat  more  important.  He 
contemptuously  calls  me,  hi$  learned  brother^  or  ihe 
officer  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  existence  who 
never  found  any  thing  amusing  in  the  stories  of  an  old 
soldier. 

None  could  be  more  affectionate  towards  me  in  my 
infancy  than  my  sister  Henrietta;  but  now,  thanks  to 
the  difference  of  tastes,  we  no  longer  feel  that  soft  and 
easy  intimacy  that  springs  from  mutual  sympathy  with 
each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  She  still  loves  me,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  along  with  her  that  I  live  on  the  feeble 
remains  of  our  patrimony. 

Of  the  group  which  old  friendships  had  gathered 
around  our  family,  I  find  that  very  few  remember  me  at 
all ;  and  even  these  are  divided  by  interests  or  political 
opinions,  and  live  in  a  state  of  constant  quarreling 
among  themselves. 

M.  Rymbaud  died  long  ago.  I  saw  his  son  killed  at 
Trafalgar.  Miette  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  and 
cares  about  as  little  as  I  do  for  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  love.  She  is,  in  my  ^yes^  nothing  more  than  the 
good  housewife  of  a  retired  citizen.  I  am  sometimes 
surprised  at  finding  myself  preferring  her  husband's  con- 
versation to  hers.  He  was  formerly  employed  in  the 
navy  victualing  office,  and,  like  me,  had  his  prospects 
ruined  by  being  forced  to  quit  the  service. 

Wherever  my  heart  turns  for  consolation,  it  finds  a 
dreary  void ;  and  I  can  find  no  other  subject  for  my 
thoughts  than  the  melancholy  recollections  Df  the  past. 

I  have  been  the  perpetual  spoit  of  events  and  have 
been  placed  too  low  to  command  any  of  them.  I  have 
been  borne  involuntarily  along  by  the  movements  of 
the  multitude,  and  have  never  been  able  to  raise  myself 
above  the  sphere  in  which  I  was  thrown  by  chance,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  efforts  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
concurrence  of  a  host  of  circumstances  that  were  aU  fa- 
vourable to  my  elevation. 

At  Trafalgar,  I  gave  the  hero  of  England  his  mortal 
wound  ;  and  that  circumstance,  which  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  any  other  man,  was  completely  neglected. 
I  then  became  the  secretary  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,  who, 
trusting  to  his  innocence,  returned  home  to  soHcit  a  new 
command ;  and  when  I  had  every  reason  to  depend  on 
his  influence,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  His 
tragical  end,  which  I  witnessed,  procured  me  one  of  those 
interviews  with  the  emperor,  which  were  never  unpro- 
ductive to  any  other ;  but  it  was  equally  so  to  the  victim 
and  to  me. 

I  marched  over  Germany  and  Sweden.  After  many 
fruitless  fiitigues,  I  attached  myself  to  a  man  who  piur 
sued  fortune  vkh  all  llie  vigour  of  yovth  aad  genius, 


and  who  was  likely  to  eesure  my  own ;  yet  Oodet  waa 
killed  beside  me  at  Wagram.  I  fell  from  one  diaaater  to 
another,  until  I  was  thrown  upon  the  bannen  rods  of 
Cabrera.  There  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of 
proinotton  never  left  me  for  a  moment.  With  tbe  ver- 
satility of  Figaro,  I  bent  my  mind  to  the  puranit  of  a 
singular  but  gainful  bnaineaa ;  and  my  unweaiied  Mtiviiy 
was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  eveiy  chance  of  eocape.  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  getting  away  firom  the  islaiMi  with 
three  of  my  friends. 

I  had  scarcely  escaped  before  1  gainH  that  croas,  mlmk 
I  then  thought  the  forerunner  of  future  eminenee— thst 
cross  which  now  forms  my  sole  consolation,  and  whick 
I  can  at  any  rate  proudly  show,  wherever  I  gow 

How  great  and  glorious  did  France  appear  t»  me  on 
my  first  return  to  my  home !  How  far  did  I  then  ikmah 
misfortune  ftom  my  country  and  from  na,  wh^,  witli 
six  hundred  thousand  follow-sokiiata,  we  entered  dw 
Russian  territories,  gained  the  famona  battle  of  ] 
dino ;  and  I  waa  appointed  an  officer  by  the  < 
person! 

Yety  a  few  hoars  afterwards  I  fell,  never  to  i 
I  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians ;  and  twod 
campaigns  took  place  without  its  being  in  my  power  to 
share  in  their  perils  or  their  gloiy. 

At  my  return,  I  was  present  at  two  revolutiefia.  Hy 
obscurity,  which  I  had  made  every  eflbrt  to  sben — tint 
obscuri^  which  is  considered  a  safo-guard  in  civfl  com- 
motions^—delivered  me  up  to  the  murdereta  of  NiaaEseiL 
After  escaping  from  them,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  I  marched  to 
Toulon,  to  aave  the  lifo  of  a  king.  At  the  momeot  I 
had  received  the  rank  I  thoogfat  myaelf  qualified  to  bo- 
nour,  I  saw  that  prince  periah  nnsefably  ;  and  I  again 
became  the  sergeant  of  1810. 

Henceforth,  as  the  obscure  soldier  of  the  garrison,  axid 
an  unknown  spectator,  I  looked  forth  npon  the  politics 
of  the  world.  I  tried  to  study  mankind,  but  it  viras  of  do 
avail.  Yet,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  npon  my  mind,  when 
I  heard  the  cannon  of  the  Bidaasoa ;  I  thevtght  I  ahoold 
at  length  be  enabled  to  conquer,  for  the  third  time,  thai 
commission  so  ardently  desired,  and  which  I  fnigbt  hare 
had  fifteen  years  sooner.  I  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  saw  Spain  once  more,  only  to  pky  the 
lot  of  those  unfortunate  Frendimen  to  whom  she  had 
oflered  a  fatal  asylum.  I  succeeded  in  escaping  ffooi  my 
prison  ;  but,  as  I  was  henceforth  hopeless  of  the  future, 
it  was  with  indifference  that  I  received  that  discharge  I 
had  formerly  flattered  myself  with  obtaining  only  to 
enter  into  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 

But  if  fortune  has  always  been  hostile  to  me.  Ibis  f 
can  safely  assert,  that  I  never  did  any  thing  dishonour- 
able to  obtain  her  favours ;  and  this  will,  perhaps,  ai 
some  future  day  console  me  for  having  been  neglected. 

The  trade  of  a  soldier  is  the  only  one  I  ever  knew ; 
and  now  I  can  carry  it  on  no  longer.  I  learned  to  jedge 
mankind ;  and  this  knowledge  is  totally  useleas  to  me. 
I  had  latterly  even  paid  attention  to  politics— and  I  am 
now  confined  to  an  obscure  village.  In  a  w<»d,  dining 
'the  whole  of  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  been  an  alien 
to  the  affections  of  my  own  family,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
feeling  of  the  farmer,  the  citizen— in  fact,  of  every  one 
of  the  industrious  classes — and,  wherever  I  go,  I  am  out 
of  place.  Yet  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  be  totafiy 
useless :  my  recollections  may  not  be  wholly  imtnlefeel- 
ing  at  this  moment,  when  every  one  is  looking  ba^  with 
avidity  to  that  brilliant  period,  which  will  long  daim  the 
attention  of  the  present  generation.  The  profound  im- 
pression it  left  on  my  mind,  forms  the  leading  e1:^eet  of 
my  thoughts.  I  feel  a  strong  necessity  of  communicating 
them  to  others ;  and  it  is  this  impulse  which  baa  led  me 
to  compose  the  unimportant,  but  authentic,  meoMitn  I 
now  submit  to  the  eandour  oi  the  public 
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J^arrative  of  Armando  vaieUde-cham^e  of  the  late 
king  of  J^apleo  (Joachim  Jfapoleon)^  who  roMined 
-with  that  prince  to  the  day  qf  hia  detUh* 

Among  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  Kidg  of 
Naples  in  his  misfortunes,  there  are  douUleas  many  pens 
better  fitted  than  mii>e  to  give  a  historical  aceoont  ef  the 
disastrous  events  of  which  he  became  the  victiB,  and  of 
the  troubles  and  sufierings  he  was  exposed  to,  till,  after 
fonning  an  arrangement  with  his  ft^wer^  he  left  them 
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to  ecftbaik  with  bis  vdct-de-cbftpbre,  LebUnc,  to  avoid 
betog  recognisod ;  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  attempt  to 
describe  what  took  pbce  after  that  event. 

The  king  vraited  for  the  dawn  of  day,  to  see  the 
■isiials  that  were  to  be  made  by  hia  aaite ;  in  the  mean 
time  Leblanc  asked  leave  to  go  to  Toolon  to  get  some 
Imeo  from  his  laundress ;  and  when  he  did  not  return, 
his  majesty  went  to  the  shore  alone,  where  he  found  a 
boat  and  three  men,  with  whom  he  set  sail.  Bat  the 
wind  aoon  became  violent,  and  suddenly  changing,  drove 
the  boat  back  to  the  place  it  had  set  out  from.  The 
sailors  made  eveiy  effi>rt  to  join  the  vessel,  which  then 
saiie4  but  slowly  ;  bat  after  making  two  attempts,  and 
being  constantly  driven  on  shere,  the  sailors  were  worn 
out  with  fiuigue;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  night 
came  on ;  the  king  passed  the  night  in  this  state,  without 
refreebment,  and  with  no  other  covering  than  his  clothes 
and  an  old  silk  cloak,  which  were  completely  drenched. 
Thej  could  not  light  a  fire  for  fear  of  being  discovered. 
About  three  in  the  morning  the  weather  cleared  up,  the 
wind  fell,  and  daylight  soon  appeared ;  but  the  vessel 
was  out  of  sight.  In  this  painful  situation,  the  king,  not 
widung  to  expose  the  lives  of  these  brave  sailors,  gave 
them  nine  Napoleons  out  of  the  ten  he  possessed,  and 
told  them  to  return  to  the  roads  as  quick  as  they  could, 
and  to  make  a  show  of  returning  from  fishing.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  went  to  the  hill,  overcome  with 
sorrow  and  fatigue,  tormented  with  want,  and  chilled 
with  the  cold.  After  the  greatest  precaution,  he  ap- 
proached a  mean-looking  house,  where  he  fortunately 
found  nobody  but  an  old  woman,  who  gave  him  a  piece 
of  coarse  bread  and  a  glass  of  bad  wine,  and  he  gave 
her  the  last  Napoleon  he  had.  Somewhat  refreshed,  he 
left  the  house,  and  walked  along  the  hills  for  two  hours, 
api»roaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulon,  where  he  wished,  at  the  approach  of  night,  to 
ebtain  information  and  assistance  for  his  mpst  urgent 
wants ;  he  then  concealed  himself,  and  placed  bis  clothes 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  the  night  was  well  advanced, 
the  king  went  to  Plaisance,  the  house  he  had  quitted  a 
few  days  before.  He  knocked  at  the  gardener's  door, 
and  when  the  woman  refused  to  open,  he  was  obliged 
to  mention  who  he  was ;  she  then  received  him  trem- 
bling, for  she  had  that  morning  heard  a  reward  ofiered 
for  his  apprehension  at  Toulon.  At  daybreak  he  told 
her  to  go  to  Toulon,  and  speak  to  his  nephew,  M.  Murat 
The  latter  came  within  two  hours,  and  brought  the  king 
some  money,  and  told  him  he  must  return  to  the  hills 
as  speedily  as  possible,  fur  he  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger,  as  search  was  making  for  him  in  every  corner. 
The  king  then  told  him  briefly  how  the  vessel  had  sailed 
without  him,  and  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  it  had 
happened.  He  would  not  allow  M.  Murat  to  follow 
him,  but  merely  requested  him  to  enquire  when  there 
should  be  another  opportunity  of  sailing,  to  endeavour  - 
to  find  out  the  scoundrel  Leblanc,  and  to  force  him  to 
restore  the  money  he  had  in  his  hands.  He  told  M. 
Murat  of  a  place  where  he  could  meet  him  again.  He 
took  some  bread  and  wine  with  him,  and  again  went  up 
to  the  hills.  The  duty  M.  Murat  was  sent  to  perform 
was  very  difficult;  for  he  had  been  already  suspended, 
and  was  at  that  moment  under  the  mrveiUanct  of  the 
police.  He  therefore  came  back,  and  told  the  king  that 
he  had  discovered  nothing.  The  king  spent  the  night 
at  the  gardener's,  who  showed  him  every  attention  in 
her  power,  hut  who  was  constantly  in  tenor  for  his  life. 
The  courage  and  devotedness  of  this  woman  were  above 
all  praise.  Some  days  passed  away  in  this  manner. 
Daring  the  day  the  king  was  concealed  among  the  hills, 
and  returned  at  evening  to  the  gardener's.  M.  Murat 
found  Leblanc  at  last,  and  threatened  to  give  him  up  to 
justice,  if  he  did  not  restore  the  money  he  had  stolen 
from  the  king.  Leblanc  pretended  that  the  money  was 
dae  to  him  for  accounts  at  Naples ;  but  that  as  the  king 
was  totally  without  money,  he  would  give  up  6000  francs, 
and  two  of  the  king's  shirts,  which  he  had.  M.  Murat 
knew  that  any  dispute  in  the  present  state  of  things 
might  cost  the  king  his  life,  and  therefore  took  the  6000 
francs,  and  left  the  scoundrel.  This  slight  assistance 
enabled  the  king  to  attempt  another  chance  of  escaping 

.by  sea.     M.  Murat  did  not  know  that  a  M.  Blan , 

the  son  of  a  landed  proprietor,  felt  an  interest  in  his 
majesty's  misfortunes,  and  had  several  times  said  that  if 
he  knew  where  to  find  the  king,  he  would  do  every  thing 
in  his  power,  to  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  to  save  him. 
This  young  man  was  bold  and  entaipriiing;  he  had 


been  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  This  the  king 
told  to  M.  Murat,  and  desired  him  to  go*  and  see  him. 
Two  days  after,  M.  Blan came  to  the  king  and  as- 
sured him  of  his  zeal ;  and  from  that  moment  he  made 
every  effi>rt  in  his  power  to  get  him  out  of  France.  The 
necessary  preparations  required  five  or  mx  days;  and 
every  day  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  king's  situation. 
By  oonstantly  traveling  up  and  down  these  rocky  moun- 
tains, he  was  overcome  with  fatigue.  To  add  to  his 
misfortunes,  one  evening  that  he  was  coming  down  the 
hills  to  go,  as  usual,  to  the  gardener's,  he  heard  several 
persons  coming  along  the  same  path  as  the  one  he  was 
in.  To  avoid  them  he  had  merely  time  enough  to  run 
into  a  vineyard,  and  conceal  himself  in  a  ditch.  As  the 
persons  passed  very  near  him,  and  spoke  loudly,  he'heard 
them  say  very  distinctly — <<  We  know  that  this  Murat 
is  still  in  the  nsigbbourhood  ;  if  we  can  catch  him,  we'll 
take  his  head  to  the  commandant"  The  king  after- 
wards confessed  that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
assassinated ;  for  what  could  he  do  alone,  with  his  two 
pistols,  against  fifteen  men,  who  were  all  armed  ?  He 
said,  however,  that  he  was  determined,  if  attacked,  to 
sell  his  life  dearly,  and  to  kill  the  first  who  came  on. 

Some  days  afterwanls,  M.  Blan came  to  tell  him  that 

he  had  found  three  men  as  determined  as  himself  to  save 
his  majesty,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  that  one  of 
them  was  a  captain  of  a  frigate,  but  that  he  had  not  en- 
gaged any  sailors,  as  he  was  afraid  of  their  fidelity,  par- 
ticularly at  a  period  when  people's  minds  were  ia  such 
an  unsettled  state ;  that  they  would  make  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  reach  Corsica,  which  was  only  eighty 
miles  distant,  and  that  the  captain  would  be  responsible 
for  the  safe  management  of  the  boat,  provided  he  were 
aided  by  his  companions.  The  king  saw  no  other  chance 
of  escape,  and  accepted  the  proposal ;  the  next  evening 
he  gave  the  kind  gardener's  wife  a  hundred  Napoleons,  and 
assured  her  that,  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  never 
allow  her  to  want  for  any  thing.     He  loft  Plaisance,  and 

went  to  the  spot  pointed  out  by  M.  Blan ,  where  he 

found  the  gentlemen  ready,  and  resolved  to  risk  every 
danger ;  he  entered  into  the  boat,  and  they  set  sail  in 
pretty  fiiir  weather.  They  were  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  shore  when  daylight  appeared  ;  the  wind  remained 
favourable  for  a  part  of  the  day,  but  changed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  soon  became  direct  ahead  of  them,  and 
blew  with  such  violence  that  the  sea  became  very  rough. 
The  captain  could  not  steer  the  boat;  black  clouds 
covered  the  sky,  and  seas  rushed  over  the  boat,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  light  in  the  binnacle  ;  the  sail  was  low, 
the  boat  had  no  deck,  and  they  were  forced  to  throw  the 
water  out,  though  it  constantly  returned  upon  them.  In 
this  situation  they  anxiously  waited  for  the  approach  of 
daylight,  when  the  king  perceived  a  vessel  coming  in 
their  direction,  and  ordered  them  to  get  up  to  her,  and 
to  ask  leave  to  go  on  board,  as  they  were  in  dsnger  of 
being  lost.  When  they  came  near  the  vessel,  they  asked 
the  captain  to  take  them  in,  as  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  drowned.  Instead  of  giving  them  an  answer,  the 
captain  turned  his  helm,  so  as  to  run  down  the  king's 
boat.  The  naval  officer  fortunately  saw  his  intention, 
and  changed  the  direction  of  his  boat  also,  which  saved 
them  all  from  the  effects  of  the  captain's  diabolical  de- 
sign. The  vessel  sailed  away  from  them,  and  they  were 
left  exposed  to  thr  mercy  of  the  waves.  Some  time 
after  they  perceived  the  po6t4)fi&ce  packet,  that  runs  from 
Toulon  tu  Bastia.  The  danger  they  were  in  induced 
the  naval  officer  to  ask  the  captain  to  throw  them  a  rope, 
and  to  tow  their  little  boat ;  but  as  it  became  more  leaky 
every  moment,  the  king  requested  the  captain  to  take 
them  on  board,  where  they  had  scarcely  arrived  when  a 
large  wave  dashed  over  the  boat,  and  it  disappeared. 

Towards  evening  the  vessel  entered  the  harbour  of 
Bastia,  and  some  persons  having  learned  thai  his  majes- 
ty was  on  board,  they  came  in  a  little  boat,  and  brought 
him  ashore.  The  king  went  to  an  inn  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  sent  to  the  senator  Casa  Bianca  to  inform  him 
of  his  arrival,  and  to  request  to  see  him.  But  the  sena- 
tor was  afraid  of  bringing  himself  into  danger,  and  did 
not  come ;  but  he  sent  the  king  word  not  to  remain  at 
Bastia,  for  the  report  of  his  arrival  was  already  spread, 
and  he  might  be  arrested  by  the  people ;  that  he  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  village  of  Vescovato,  six  leagues  from 
Bastia,  where  he  would  find  one  of  his  (^ficers.  General 
F^^ceschetti,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the 
magtstratea    An  individual  sent  the  king  a  horse  and 


guide  to  take  him  to  Vescovato,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes. 

During  his  stay  at  this  place,  the  king  received  no 
news  from  France ;  but  he  got  some  from  the  island  of 
Elba  and  from  Naples,  from  persons  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  rely  with  safety.  These  persons  informed  him 
that  his  return  was  ardently  desired,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  appear  to  engage  all  the  kingdom  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  cause.  More  pressing  entreaties  were  made  from 
day  to  day.  The  king  mentioned  the  subject  to  General 
Franceschetti,  who  showed  him  a  great  deal  of  attach- 
ment. He  urged  his  majesty  to  take  advantage  of  this 
favourable  opportunity  ;  and,  to  ahow  his  zeal,  he  b^an 
to  procure  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  four  vessels  were  chartered  at  Bastia  to  take  him 
and  his  soldiers  wherever  he  wished  to  go.  The  king 
required  money  for  these  purposes,  and  to  procure  it  he 
pledged  to  Gregori  diamonds  for  the  value  of  270,000 
francs,  and  to  a  person  named  Paoli,  some  other  diamonds 
for  90,000  francs  more.  Out  of  all  his  diamonds,  he 
had  only  twenty-two  small  ones  remaining. 

His  majesty  succeeded  in  collecting  between  four  and 
five  hundred  men  at  Vescovato.  When  the  command- 
ant of  Bastia  vras  informed  that  the  king  was  purchasing 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  were 
deserting  to  him,  he  made  the  vessels  be  seized  in  the 
harbour,  and  sent  an  officer  and  twenty  gens-d'armes  to 
tell  the  king  to  come  aud  reside  at  Bastia ;  these  mea- 
sures made  him  leave  Vescovato,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
oppose  force  to  force,  which  at  that  moment  might  have 
excited  a  revolt 

The  principal  inhabitantants  of  tlie  island,  even  the 
most  royal,  came  to  the  king  to  offer  him  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country.  He  thanked  them  for  such  a  generous 
offisr,  and  such  strong  proof  of  confidence  in  him,  but 
he  determined  to  leave  the  island  immediately.  He 
marched  with  his  troops,  which  were  about  two  hundred 
in  number  (as  he  had  discharged  the  rest)  through  the 
mountains  to  the  town  of  Ajaccio,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants.  The  commandant 
shut  himself  up  in  the  fort,  where  be  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  king.  During  his  stay  at  Ajaccio,  bis  majesty 
bought  five  small  vessels  that  might  be  able  to  carry 
three  hundred  men,  and  ordered  every  thing  (o  be  ready 
for  sailing  on  the  28th  of  September,  1815. 

On  the  day  he  was  to  set  sail,  M.  Maceroni  arrived 
with  a  passport  for  Austria,  signed  by  the  allied  powers, 
with  permission  to  remain  in  the  country  where  the 
queen  and  his  children  already  were.  He  determined 
on  sailing  the  same  evening  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  go  to 
the  kingdom  of-  Naples,  not  to  conquer  a  kingdom,  but 
to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fort,  and  enable  him  to  tieat  for 
the  future  subsistence  of  himself  and  family,  as  he  had 
no  property.  They  had  left  Naples  with  only  1,500,000 
francs.  When  the  vessels  were  weighing  anchor,  the 
commandant  fired  two  cannon  balls  at  them  to  ease  his 
conscience.  Captain  Barbara,  who  was  in  the  king's 
service  at  Naples,  had  joined  him  in  Corsica,  and  to  him 
be  gave  the  command  of  the  expedition.  On  the  2d  of 
October  the  wind  became  contrary ;  the  king  ordered 
the  vessels  to  lie  to  at  Cabrera,  and  landed  the  troops. 
They  set  sail  again  on  the  3d.  Captain  Barbara  told 
the  master  of  every  vessel  what  route  he  was  to  follow, 
gave  them  their  signals,  and  the  instructions  they  were 
to  follow  in  case  of  being  separated  by  a  gale.  On  the 
5th  the  wind  was  again  ahead;  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  was  seen  opposite 
Stromboli;  the  wind  became  violent,  and  the  sea  rough, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  the  vessels  were  scattered,  except 
a  small  felucca  that  kept  up  with  the  king's  vessel.  This 
felucca  was  manned  by  twenty  sailors,  destined  to  save 
the*  king  in  case  of  accident ;  but  they  did  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  weather  was  boisterous  during  the  night ; 
on  the  fifth  the  king  ordered  the  captain  to  sail  along  the 
coast,  and  attempt  to  collect  the  scattered  squadron ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain ;  only  one  vessel  came  up,  commanded 
by  an  officer  named  Couran,  who  had  forty  excellent 
soldiers  with  him,  who  had  served  in  the  kbg's  guard 
at  Naples. 

His  majesty  then  became  very  pensive ;  an  officer  was 
sent  on  shore  to  give  an  answer  io  the  custom-house 
officers,  who  had  sent  to  know  what  the  three  vessels 
were,  what  they  were  waiting  for,  and  had  even  threat- 
ened to  fire  in  case  they  remained  on  the  coast.  The 
king  then  made  the  anchor  be  weighed,  and  sailed  on 
slowly,  stiU  hoping  to  see  the  other  vessels  come  up,  ba||p 
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the  officer  who  was  sent  on  shore  was  obliged  to  be  left 
behind.  Oo  the  7th  of  October,  two  officers,  who  were 
in  M.  Coaran's  vessel,  went  on  board  the  king's,  and 
when  asked  the  cause  of  their  removal,  they  replied  that 
they  wished  to  be  near  his  majesty.  But  as  the  other 
vessel  did  not  sail  so  fast  as  the  king's,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  take  it  in  tow.  At  eight  o'clock  all  sails 
were  spread ;  at  twelve  it  was  perceived  Couran  had  cut 
hb  cable  and  disappeared.  Being  thus  abandoned,  the 
king  gave  up  his  intended  expedition,  put  his  proclama- 
tions into  a  bag  with  a  large  stone  in  it,  threw  it  into  the 
sea,  and  resolved  to  go  to  Trieste  with  the  passport  he 
had. 

But  as  the  vessel  had  been  much  injured  by  the 
weather,  and  was  out  of  provisions  and  water,  the  king 
told  Captain  Barbara  that  another  vessel  would  be  neces- 
sary to  sail  through  the  Adriatic,  and  that  supplies  must 
be  laid  in.  Barbara  said  that  he  could  easily  get  at 
Pizzo,  a  neighbouring  port,  whatever  was  wanted,  for  he 
bad  an  old  acquaitttance  in  the  town,  who  would  even 
give  him  money  if  he  wanted  it.  The  king  then  ordered 
him  to  get  to  Pizzo. 

When  they  reached  this  port  on  the  8th,  Barbara 
asked  the  king  for  his  passport.  His  majesty  told  him 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  it,  because  it  would  cause 
him  to  be  known  and  detained,  and  that  he  would  not 
give  it  at  all  *<  Take,"  said  the  king,  **  the  ship's  papers, 
charter  a  vesnel  as  if  for  yourself,  and  come  for  me  here ; 
I  shall  go  from  the  one  into  the  other  without  landing 
at  all." 

Barbara  positively  refused  to  do  what  the  king  told 
him ;  his  majesty  then  became  exceedingly  angry,  and 
said  to  him,  **  that  his  conduct  was  abominable,  and  that 
since  he  was  so  unfortunate,  he  would  land  himself,  if 
he  should  perish  in  the  attempt,  rather  than  suffer  such 
things  any  longer."  All  those  who  were  with  him 
urged  him  not  to  land,  but  their  remonstrances  were 
unavailing.  When  they  saw  him  ready  to  go  on  shore, 
every  one  endeavoured  to  show  his  zeal  by  offering  to 
accompany  him.  He  attempted  to  dissuade  them,  and 
even  told  them  that  if  he  wished  to  conquer  his  king- 
dom, it  would  not  be  by  force  of  arms,  but  rather  by 
the  sentiments  that  ought  to  animate  a  whole  people. 
At  the  moment  of  landing,  he  said  to  Barbara,  who  re- 
mained on  board  :  **  Move  a  little  more  to  the  right  with 
your  two  vessels ;  if  you  perceive  any  commotion,  or 
hear  firing,  come  immediately  with  the  felucca  and  take 
me  on  board."  The  king  landed  with  about  thirty  per- 
sons, officers,  soldiers,  and  servants.  It  was  a  Sunday ; 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
collected  in  the  grand  square  and  on  the  port ;  some 
sailors  recognised  the  king,  and  shouted  Viva  Gioachino  ! 
When  he  was  moving  on  towards  the  town,  which  is  on 
the  hill,  the  surgeon  of  the  port  came  and  presented  his 
respects ;  he  went  up  with  him  as  far  as  the  grand  square, 
where  there  was  a  guard-house.  The  sergeant  recog- 
nised the  king,  and  put  them  under  arms.  He  told  the 
sergeant  to  follow  him  with  his  men.  The  king  then 
took  the  road  to  Monte-Lcone ;  but  had  scarcely  left  the 
town  before  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  band  of  pea- 
sants, who  fired  on  him  by  order  of  one  Trenta  Capelli, 
a  captain  oi  gendarmerie.  As  the  road  was  hollow,  and 
the  king  was  nearly  surrounded.  General  Franceschetti 
Tuabed  on  the  captain,  put  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  order  the  firing  to  cease  he  would 
kill  him.  The  general  adopted  this  means  to  give  the 
king  time  to  gain  the  shore  and  to  get  on  board  ;  but 
alas !  the  cowardly  scoundrels  who  had  remained  with 
the  boat,  had  cleared  off  from  the  shore,  as  fast  as  their 
oars  could  carry  them,  the  moment  they  heard  the  firing. 
The  king  understood  the  general's  intention,  and  reached 
the  shore  at  the  very  spot  he  had  told  Barbara  to  be 
ready.  When  he  arrived  he  saw  he  was  again  aban- 
doned. The  whole  population  rushed  on  him ;  seven 
persons  who  defended  him  were  wounded,  and  Captain 
Pernice  was  kUled.  Hence  the  king  anj  his  suite  were 
taken  prisoners ;  they  were  sent  to  Chateau  Fort,  where 
the  king  was  personally  insulted  by  the  same  captain  of 
^ons-d'armes,  who  searched  him,  and  took  away  his 
papers,  along  with  the  twenty  diamonds  he  had  remain- 
ing. The  whole  were  sent  to  Naplea  There  was 
among  them,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  proclamations, 
which  an  officer  had  unintentionally  kept  The  gpveimor 
of  Calabria,  General  Nunziante,  arrived  at  Monte-Leone 
^  V  ,#  the  8th,  at  night,  displayed  to  the  king  the  regret  he 
^^^elt  at  seeing  him  in  such  a  situation,  and  promised  to 


do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the  hardships 
of  his  lot  A  person,  named  Francesco  DaJcala,  agent 
of  the  Due  de  I'Infantado's  property,  was  not  afraid  of 
compromising  himself,  but  came  to  the  king  to  ofier  his 
services.  He  sent  his  majesty  linen,  clothes,  a  bed,  and 
provisions,  and  supplied  hiia  suite  with  all  the  comforts 
in  his  power. 

On  the  9th,  General  Nunziante  ordered  the  king  to 
be  removed  to  a  private  room,  where  he  was  treated 
respectfully  by  him  and  the  officers  on  guard.  On  the 
lOth,  11th,  and  12th,  the  king  urged  the  general  to  put 
him  on  board  a  vessel  under  the  English  flag,  though  in 
Ferdinand's  service,  under  the  pretext  of  being  very  ill 
in  the  chamber  he  inhabited.  The  king  flattered  himself, 
that  under  the  English  flag  he  would  have  been  safe 
from  insult.  The  general  replied,  that  if  he  did  not 
receive  any  order  next  day,  he  would  take  upon  himself 
to  put  his  majesty  on  board  a  vessel.  An  hour  afler 
dinner,  the  general  came  to  the  king,  who  instantly  saw 
that  he  was  sad,  and  asked  him  the  cause;  the  general 
replied,  that  he  had  just  received  orders  by  the  telegraph 
to  tend  his  majesty ,  but  that  the  weather  had  pre- 
vented any  thing  more  being  seen.  The  king  said,  <*  It 
is  doubtless  to  send  me  to  the  citadel  of  Messina."  But 
the  general  said  he  knew' not  what  it  was,  and  that  he 
must  wait  till  th»-next  day.  Previous  to  this,  the  king 
had  written  often  to  Naples  to  the  English  and  Austrian 
ambassadors,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the 
letters  reached  them.  He  had  also  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consuls  living  at  Pizzo ;  but  he  found  none 
but  the  English  vice-consul,  who  would  do  nothing  in 
the  business.  On  the  13th,  in  the  morning.  Generals 
Franceschetti  and  Natali,  who  lodged  with  the  king, 
were  separated  from  him  under  the  pretext  of  examining 
them.  A  courier  had  come  during  the  night  with  orders 
to  try  the  king  by  a  military  commission,  and  that  their 
sentence  should  be  put  in  execution  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards.  After  the  generals  were  removed  from 
the  king,  his  valet-de-chambre,  Armand,  who  was  the 
only  person  now  remaining  with  him,  was  also  separated 
from  him.  Before  he  left  the  king,  he  informed  him 
that  some  order  must  have  arrived,  for  he  had  heard 
them  moving  about  all  night,  and  he  would  not  leave  his 
majesty.  He  called  in  the  officers,  to  ask  them  why 
they  wished  to  take  hb  valet  from  him.  They  said  the 
same  thing  as  they  had  said  about  the  generals. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  would  not  appear  before  this 
sort  of  court.  About  three  o'clock  he  asked  for  dinner. 
Soup  was  placed  before  him,  and  a  pigeon,  with  the 
bones  taken  out,  and  his  bread  was  cut  in  small  pieces. 

The  king  then  said,  *<  That  is  a  proof  that  I  am  to 
die."  He  was  watched  by  four  officers.  At  four  o'clock 
the  witnesses  and  judges  retired,  after  condemning  the 
king  to  death.  His  majesty  asked  to  see  the  generals 
and  his  valet  before  his  death,  but  his  request  was  re. 
fused.  He  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  to  send  his  last  fare- 
well to  the  queen  and  his  children ;  he  cut  off  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  and  desired  the  president  of  the  court  to  trans- 
mit to  the  queen,  the  letter,  the  hair,  and  the  seal  of  his 
watch,  on  which  was  engraved  the  queen's  portrait. 
The  king  kept  it  on  his  breast  till  the  moment  of  his 
death ;  he  left  his  watch  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  Ar- 
mand. He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bound,  and  to  have 
a  chair  that  was  offered  him ;  he  told  the  ofilcer  '*  that 
he  had  more  than  once  faced  death,  and  that  he  feared 
it  not ;"  he  then  told  the  soldiers  not  to  miss  him ;  and 
expired,  after  obtuining  a  promise  that  none  of  those 
who  accompanied  him  should  be  troubled.  Such  was 
the  melancholy  end  of  Joachim  Napoleon,  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  ^ 


TO-DAT    AVB   TO-XOmBOW* 

O  !  To-day,  that  art  for  ever 

At  To-tnorrow's  back. 
Thou  wilt  overtake  it  never, 

Tho'  thou  darken  all  ito  track. 
It  is  winged  with  all  the  pleasure 

Of  six  thousand  years ; 
Thou  art  laden  with  the  measure 

Of  their  anguish  and  their  tears! 


FMra  the  Londoa  Metropolitaa. 
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What  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  frequent,  too  Iro- 
quent  disagreements,  existing  among  the  greater  nombcr 
of  married  couples  1  Some  will  say,  want  of  aflfectioo, 
some,  want  of  temper,  some,  want  of  congeniality,  and 
some,  want  of  money.  I  cannot  agree  in  any  of  tbeae 
reasons.  I  do  not  approve  of  marriages  without  afieo- 
tion,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  oeoeasarily  be 
productive  of  disputes ;  on  the  contrary,  where  no  eo- 
enthusiastic  ideas  of  happineas  have  been  raised  io  the 
first  instance,  disappointmenta  are  assuredly  much  less 
likely  to  ensue  than  if  the  reverse  had  been  the  cam ; 
indifference  and  apathy  dull  and  deaden  the  feeUnga,  but 
do  not  render  them  tenacious  and  irritable. 

In  respect  to  the  other  alleged  causee  of  anfaappioeaiy 
I  do  not  regard  them  in  a  very  fomudable  light :  one  ob- 
jectionable quality  is  often  neutraKaed  by  the  existeDco 
of  another  of  a  counteracting  nature ;  for  inetoDce,  mar- 
ried people  may  be  far  from  congenial  in  tbetr  tastes. 
yet  good  temper  (if  possessed  by  both  of  them)  wiQ 
prevent  them  from  reproaching  axid  taunting  each  other 
with  their  want  of  sympathetic  feelings ;  or  they  may 
be  ill-tempered,  and,  H  perfectly  alike  in  all  their  hafaita 
and  pursuita,  their  temper  will  find  vent  on  other  oljecta, 
and  will  not  exhaust  itself  where  there  is  no  oppoaition 
of  conduct  or  manner  to  provoke  it.  Want  of  monej 
is  indeed  a  misfortune,  but  ought  never  to  be  considered 
as  a  fault,  unless  it  has  been  occasioned  by  inprodenea 
or  mismanagement;  if  the  husband  and  father  labour 
earnestly  in  his  business  or  profession  for  the  good  of 
his  family,  and  if  the  wife  and  mother  carefully  eoooo- 
mise  his  gains,  although  they  may,  and  moat  probahlj 
will,  rail  at  the  world  in  general,  they  can  have  no  poa- 
sible  pretext  for  railing  at  each  other  in  particular. 
What,  then,  is  the  great  cause  of  matrimonial  bidLeiingI 
I  answer,  there  is  no  great  cause,  but  an  abondaoce  of 
little  ones,  atoms  which  float  in  the  conjugal  atmosphere^ 
but  which  would  never  assume  any  definite  shape,  were 
they  not  gathered  together,  and  made  to  wear  a  formi- 
dable appearance  by  the  ofi^ous  hand  of  a  third  peraoa  ; 
the  cause  of  the  dbputes  of  nine  married  couples  OQt  of 
ten,  I  believe  to  arise  from  the  ill-judged  interferenos  of 
relations.  As  soon  as  a  married  pair  have  began  to  feel 
tolerably  settled,  the  relations  of  both  parties  sarroand 
them  with  counsels,  not  only  how  to  manage  their  in- 
come and  household,  but  how  to  manage  eadi  other; 
and  as,  of  course,  one  person  can  never  pretend  to  ma- 
nage another  without  a  knowledge  of  hu  or  her  weak  * 
side,  and  vulnerable  pointe,  all  such  particulars  are 
eagerly  and  accurately  shown  forth  to  the  individuals  by 
their  indefatigable  friends.  My  own  sex,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  often  foremost  in  works  of  mischief  as 
well  as  in  works  of  good,  usually  play  a  prominent  part 
on  such  occasions ;  the  female  relatives  of  the  bride  urgs 
on  her  the  expediency  of  <*  getting  her  own  way  at  first,* 
and  of  stipulating  for  a  certain  quantity  of  amuaements 
and  indulgences  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pre> 
vent  her  from  sinking  into  a  mope  and  domestic  drodgc ; 
the  bridegroom  might  be  vanquished  under  this  artillery, 
but  he,  on  his  side,  has  most  likely  female  connections 
who  will  not  see  him  imposed  upon,  and  who  sketch  to 
him,  in  glowing  colours,  all  the  probable  evils  that  will 
be  brought  on  him  by  a  tame  acquiescence  in  his  wife's 
expenses  and  frivolities;  and  thus  the  yoong  people^ 
who  were  united  from  motivea  of  mutual  preference, 
and  who  ought  to  have  every  pursuit  and  feeling  in 
common,  are  taught  to  conaider  each  other  as  enemies, 
having  their  separate  interesta  to  consult  and  arrange, 
and  their  separate  friends  to  advise  their  proceedings, 
and  to  see  fair  play  between  them.  How,  the  reader 
will  aak,  is  this  to  be  avoided!  Are  the  relations  of 
young  people  to  desert  them  when  they  many  ?  I  an- 
swer, by  no  means ;  but  let  them  avoid  all  intedereaca 
with  their  conduct  towards  each  other ;  and,  if  they  • 
persist  in  offisring  such  mischievous  connsel,  let  the 
young  people  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  tarn  a 
deaf  ear  to  it,  in  which  case  they  will  soon  grow  tired  of 
urging  it 
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In  fact,  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  interference  is 
seldom  ventured,  and  if  attempted,  is  usually  resented. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  parents  and  children ;  let 
any  one  of  us  go  to  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  in- 
sinuate to  her  in  the  gentlest  terms  possible,  that  she  ad- 
ministers too  large  an  allowance  of  plum-cake,  and  too 
small  a  proportion  of  spelling  lessons  to  her  little  son 
Charley,  and  that  she  does  wrong  in  suffering  her  daugh- 
ter Fanny  to  make  saucy  replies  to  her  elders,  attend 
juvenile  fancy  balls,  caricature  her  governess,  and  neglect 
her  French  grammar  and  geography  for  the  last  new 
novel,  and  what  will  be  the  success  of  our  remarks  ? 
The  lady  will  either  in  a  very  grave  tone  reply,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  think  so,"  immediately  turn  the  conversation 
to  other  subjects,  and  look  at  us  for  a  month  afterwards 
as  if  she  detested  the  sight  of  us :  or  she  will  uncere- 
monioQsly  contradict  us,  and  say  that  we  are  quite  mis- 
taken, for  that  she  has  always  been  considered  a  rather 
over-strict  mother,  and  that  her  children  are  patterns  of 
industry  and  steadiness.  Now  I  would  humbly  breathe 
a  word  for  the  rights  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  for 
the  rights  of  children,  and  express  a  wish  that  the  father 
and  mother  of  Charley  and  Fanny  would  extend  to 
each  other  something  of  the  kind,  or  even  blind  allow- 
ance, which  they  so  readilj^  afford  to  the  faults  of  their 
ofl&pring ;  and  would  repel,  with  a  degree  of  the  same 
jealous  tenacity,  all  notice  of  such  faults  on  the  part  of 
another.  If  it  were  permitted  me  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  guardian  spirit,  I  should  especially  like  to  take 
yonng  marrietl  couples  under  my  charge,  to  cause  the 
mischievous  whisper  and  insinuation  to  fall  harmless  on 
the  ear  of  each  of  them,  to  paint  to  them  in  the  bright- 
est tints  the  good  qualities  of  their  partners,  and  to  in- 
spire them  with  distrust  of  all  who  would  wish  to  direct 
their  eyes  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  be 
a  gnardian  spirit,  but  perhaps  I  can  write  a  story,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  combine  amusement  and  instruction 
in  the  following  little  tale,  since 

<<  Truth,  sometimes,  like  Eastern  dames, 
Can  tell  her  thoughts  by  flowers." 

The  wedding-day  of  Caroline  Dornton  and  Edmund 
Clifford  was  fixed,  and  the  match  was  one  calculated  to 
give  universal  satisfaction.  It  was  a  marriage  of  ro- 
mance; the  parties  were  both  remarkably  haadsome, 
accomplished,  and  good-tempered,  and  appeared  congenial 
in  habits  and  tastes.  It  was  also  a  marriage  of  prudence ; 
the  young  couple  would  begin  life  with  a  house  in  Tor- 
rington  square,  five  servants,  and  a  carriage ;  and  as  the 
sphere  in  which  they  moved  was  that  of  the  middling 
classes,  their  establishment  was  considered  very  credit- 
able by  their  acquaintance.  One  or  two  close  calculators 
certainly  expressed  their  opinion  that  each  of  the  parties 
might  have  done  better,  and  hinted  at  a  deformed,  ill- 
tempered  heiress,  who  had  cast  tender  glances  at  the 
gentleman,  and  an  old  yellow  nabob,  just  arrived  from 
India,  with  lacs  of  rupees  and  a  liver  complaint,  who 
had  expressed  warm  admiration  for  the  lady ;  but  even 
these  persons  only  hinted  a  faint  disapproval,  and  owned 
that,  considering  the  income  of  the  young  people  was 
independent  of  any  profession,  and  entirely  derived  from 
money  in  the  funds,  Harriet  Martineau  herself  might  be 
easy  respecting  their  capability  of  providing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  younger  children,  and  might  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  sufficiently  rich  to  please  themselves. 
Prol>ably  n^y  readers  will  wonder  why  I  should  designate 
a  anion  contracted  under  such  commonplace  circum- 
stances as  a  **  marriage  of  romance,"  and  will  be  in- 
clined to  say  with  Hood,  in  his  Comic  Annual,  *<  there 's 
no  romance  in  that !"  There  was,  however,  the  deepest 
and  truest  romance  attendant  on  the  attachment  of  Caro- 
line and  Clifford — the  romance  of  the  heart ;  each  pos- 
sessed a  disposition  so  thoroughly  warm  and  enthusiastic, 
that  its  luxuriance  would  have  flourished  in  any  soil, 
and  under  any  associations,  however  homely  and  matter- 
of-fact.  They  were  fervently  attached  to  each  other. 
Had  their  prospects  been  those  of  utter  poverty,  such 
(drcomstances  would  not,  for  a  npment,  have  repressed 
their  wish  for  a  union ;  had  their  friends,  instead  of  be- 
ing full  of  satisfaction,  been  loud  in  opposition,  they 
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would  equally  have  carried  that  union  into  effect  They 
lived  in  a  world  of  their  own — they  had  each  formed 
the  most  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  talents,  virtues,  and 
attractions  of  the  other — they  imagined  that  their  mar- 
ried life  would  be  one  of  long,  uninterrupted  happiness, 
darkened  by  no  cloud,  and  invaded  by  no  storm  ;  it  re- 
mained for  the  future  to  disclose  to  them  the  folly  of 
such  anticipations ;  at  present  they  enjoyed  unrestricted 
pleasure  in  the  indulgence  of  them.  If  a  girl  be  at  all 
disposed  to  vanity  and  romance,  and  to  the  formation  of 
unreasonably  sanguine  hopes  of  future  happiness,  these 
qualities  will  be  all  called  into  action  during'  the  time  of 
her  betrothment,  her  marriage,  and  the*  few  months  suc- 
ceeding it;  at  such  periods,  by  common  consent  and 
universal  custom,  young  ladies  are  made  of  great  conse- 
quence, not  only  by  their  lovers,  but  by  all  their  connec- 
tions. The  gentleman  is  placed  on  no  such  perilous 
pinnacle  of  distinction  ;  there  is  nothing  picturesque  in 
the  attachment  and  marriage  of  a  young  man,  nothing 
to  elevate  him  in  the  opinion  of  hu  family  and  friends. 
When  he  makes  known  his  choice  of  a  bride,  his  mo- 
ther always  thinks  he  might  have  had  patience,  and 
waited  a  little  longer ;  his  sisters  wish  he  bad  chosen 
somebody  else ;  and  mention  half  a  dozen  of  their  inti- 
mate friends  who  would  have  suited  him  much  better ; 
and  his  bachelor  companions  by  turns  rally  and  pity  him 
for  his  contemplated  sacrifice  of  liberty,  predict  that  he 
will  lose  all  his  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  degenerate  into 
a  mere  married  man,  and  guess  that  the  first  action  of 
his  wife  will  be  to  compel  him  to  cut  all  the  associates 
of  his  boyish  days.  During  the  time  of  his  engagement, 
he  generally  feels  it  very  awkward  to  be  compelled  to 
make  love  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  has  a 
nervous  horror  of  being  quizzed  by  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family,  who  sit  fixing  their  eyes  upon  him  in  un- 
disguised watchfulness  of  his  proceedings.  The  morn- 
ing visits  received  after  marriage  are  also  particularly 
disagreeable  to  him;  he  has  not,  as  Miss  Austen  ex- 
presses it,  "the  privileges  of  finery  and  bashfulness" 
like  his  bride ;  and  all  men  have  a  natural  aversion  to 
formal  morning  visits  under  any  circumstances.  There, 
however,  he  must  sit,  assisting  his  beloved  one  in  doinij 
the  honours  of  the  cake  and  wine,  pressing  ladies  to  lay 
aside  their  boas,  chronicling  the  number  of  rainy  dayt^, 
which  his  bride  and  himself  experienced  in  their  honey- 
moon excursion,  and  bearing  honourable  testimony  to 
the  beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Lakes,  or  any 
other  spot  which  may  have  been  selected  as  the  scene  sf 
the  said  excursion.  These  smooth  nothings  he  has  to 
repeat  to  party  after  party  in  succession,  till  he  becomes 
feelingly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Chinese  jugglers, 
Indian  chiefs,  and  double-sighted  boys,  who  are  obliged 
**  from  mom  till  dewy  eve"  to  perform  the  same  trick- 
eries over  and  over  to  fresh  crowds  of  gaping  visiters. 
When  the  dinner-parties  come  into  play,  the  case  is  not 
much  amended ;  ho  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  so  impor- 
tant a  member  of  society  as  he  was  when  be  had  a  heart 
and  wedding-ring  to  ofier.  Toung  ladies,  his  former 
flirts,  are  hoarse  when  he  asks  them  to  sing  :  their  once^ 
civil,  courteous  mammas  scold  him  unmercifully  when^' 
he  revokes  at  whist ;  and  the  papas,  who  used  to  accost 
him  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  a  joke,  and  an 
invitation  for  the  sporting  season,  now  address  him  with 
cold  ceremonious  politeness,  and  transfer  all  the  warmth 
of  their  salutation  to  one  of  his  unmarried  friends. 

Very  different  is  the  situation  of  the  bride.  Marriage 
is  the  great  end  of  the  female  world,  and  when  a  young 
lady  has  attained  that  end,  provided  she  marry  in  a  style 
of  respectability  and  affluence  which  may  confer  some 
credit  on  her  family,  she  is  overwhelmed  with  praises 
and  congratulations ;  all  her  relations  suddenly  become 
as  much  alive  to  her  g^od  qualities  and  great  merits,  as 
if  the  record  of  them  had  been  written  in  sympathetic, 
ink  to  remain  illegible  until  brought  into  notice  by  the; 
contact  of  Hymen's  torch  ;  she  is  the  "dear  Chariotte," 
the  "  beloved  Harriet,"  or  the  «  sweet  Eliza"  of  a  bev}' 
of  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  who  she  imagined  had 
hitherto  considered  her  a  mere  Jtgurante  in  the  corpt  de 
baUe*  of  exhibiting  young  ladies.  Her  eligible  offer, 
however,  places  her  on  a  different  footing  with  them  oU : 


some  may  have  feared  that  she  might  hereafter  become 
dependent  on  them  for  support,  others  may  have  merely 
had  indefinite  ideas  of  an  old  maid  being  a  sad  bore  in 
a  family ;  aunts  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  to  their 
daughters,  and  a  flirt  who  takes  up  the  attention  of  their 
sons,  and  cousins  luxuriate  in  the  details  of  wedding 
fineries,  festivities,  and  excursions,  and  exult  in  the  old 
saying,  that  "  one  marriage  in  a  family  is  always  sure 
to  bring  on  another."  Presents,  too,  make  their  appear- 
ance to  reward  the  Uh  fiancee  for  her  good  behaviour : 
urns  and  silver  tea-pots  flow  in  from  the  old ;  work-tables 
and  writing-desks  from  the  middle  aged,  and  brooches 
and  bracelets  from  the  young :  nay,  the  very  school- 
girls are  delighted  to  paint  screens  and  embroider  card- 
.sfbses,  as  offerings  to  the  young  bride,  who  has  set  them 
an  example  which  they  are  quite  impatient  to  be  of  a 
fitting  age  te  follow.  On  her  wedding-day  she  is  kissed, 
cried  over,  and  complimented,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
company  tell  her  husliand  that  they  only  wish  she  may 
prove  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  been  a  daughter,  sister, 
niece,  friend,  dtc.  &c. 

When  she  returns  from  her  wedding  excursion,  she 
prepares  herself  to  receive  homage,  dressed  in  the  new- 
est fashion,  reclining  in  the  most  graceful  attitude,  and 
satisfied  that  every  old  friend  and  every  new  acquaint- 
ance go  away  alike  full  of  admiration  for  her.  Nor  is 
she  unreasonable  in  this  supposition :  it  is  an  established 
rule  of  society  to  admire  a  bride  during  the  first  visit, 
and  any  person  would  be  considered  churlish  and  mis- 
anthropic in  the  highest  degree  who  ventured  to  deviate 
from  it.   Like  Isaac  in  the  Duenna,  the  visiter  must  say, 

«*  Whato'er  her  complexion,  I  vow  I  don't  care, 
If  brown  it  is  lasting,  more  pleasing  if  fair." 

Should  she  be  pale,  sickly,  and  stupid,  she  is  admired 
for  her  exquisite  delicacy  and  diffidence;  if  ruddy,  un- 
polished, and  hoydenish,  her  bloom,  nalveti  and  viva- 
city are  the  subjects  of  praise;  if  she  acknowledge 
herself  to  "  play  a  little,"  she  is  described  as  "  highly 
musical ;"  if  a  review  or  a  book  of  travels  lie  on  the 
table,  she  is  characterised  as  "  extremely  well-informed :" 
nobody  presumes  to  point  out  a  shade  in  the  fair  picture, 

and  it  is  a  current  phrase  that  "  Mr. could  not 

have  chosen  better !"  When  she  goes  to  a  dinner  party, 
she  is  handed  down  by  the  master  of  the  bouse,  and 
placed  by  his  side ;  all  her  remarks  are  applauded  by  her 
neighbours,  and  she  is  treated  with  the  utmost  attention, 
devotedness,  and  deference  by  young  men,  who,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  were  afraid  of  "  committing  them- 
selves" by  being  commonly  civil  to  her.  This  palmy 
state  of  affairs,  however,  does  not  continue  above  three 
months;  at  the  end  of  that  time  her  blonde  becomes 
flaccidised,  her  orange  flowers  are  crumpled,  and  her 
white  satin  loses  its  delicate  and  spotless  purity  ;  other 
marriages  take  place,  other  brides  are  handed  down  first 
to  dinner,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  visiters  who  came  a  first 
time  to  admire,  come  a  second  time  to  criticise,  and  dis- 
cover that  she  is  not  nearly  so  preMy,  after  all,  as  they 
supposed,  and  has  something  very  commonplace  in  her 
manners.  Many  suspect  she  has  not  moved  in  the  best 
society,  (inferring  that  they  have  done  so  themselves,  or 
they  could  not  have  tlie  capability  of  judging,)  young 
ladies  fear  that  she  understands  music  very  superficially, 
middle-aged  ones  intimate  that  she  knows  little  about 
books,  and  old  ones  assert  that  she  knows  nothing  about 
housekeeping.  A  woman  of  sound  sense  and  good  un* 
derstanding  will  neither  be  elated  by  the  glories  of  her 
bridal  days,  nor  depressed  by  their  speedy  termination ; 
she  will  make  use  of  what  phrenologists  call  the  "  organ 
of  comparison,",  she  will  see  that  other  brides  besides 
herself  are  flattered  and  caressed,  and  other  young  wives 
scanned  and  criticised,  and  she  will  tliink  neither  the 
better  nor  the  worse  of  herself  for  experiencing  the  lot 
of  her  sex  :  she  will  also  make  allowance  for  her  hus- 
band if  he  show  symptoms  of  being  somewhat  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and,  instead  of  exulting 
when  he  joins  warmly  in  the  chorus  of  general  admira- 
tion raised  at  first  in  her  fiivour,  she  will  rather  regret 
that  these  injudicious  flatteries  should  so  ill  prepare  him 
for  the  time  when  she  may  probably  become  an  object 
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of  criticisin  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  a  personage 
of  very  little  importance  to  her  own. 

Caroline  Doroton  unfortunately  was  not  a  young  wo- 
man of  sound  sense  and  good  understanding,  although 
she  was  generally  considered  as  remarkably  clever.  She 
read  much,  thought  much,  was  a  proficient  in  ail  female 
«ctomplisbments,  and  had  mixed  a  great  deal  in  society 
for  the  last  three  years ;  she  was  kind-hearted,  obliging ; 
and  yet  Caroline  was  not  formed  to  go  well  through  the 
ivorld,  to  resist  its  trials,  to  bear  its  mortifications,  or  to 
rise  superior  to  its  allurements.  The  secret  lies  in  one 
word.  Caroline  was  enthusiastic,  her  favourite  reading 
was  of  a  fanciful  and  enervating  description,  her  chari- 
•ties  were  the  charities  of  sentiment,  not  of  judgment, 
ifaer  friendships  were  violent  for  the  time  being,  but  soon 
^dissolvttd,  because  she  expected  sympathy,  congeniality, 
and  devotion,  which  her  friends  were  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  pay.  Caroline's  family  connections  were  not 
suited  to  an  enthusiastic  disposition  :  she  was  certainly 
more  talented  and  intellectual  than  any  of  them,  and 
she  felt  conscious  (to  use  the  favourite  phrases  of  fhe 
romantic)  that  she  was  not  "  appreciated"  and  "  under- 
stood" in  her  own  circle ;  she  had  too  much  good  feeling 
and  propriety  to  give  vent  to  her  opinions,  but  she  could 
not  help  thinking  within  herself  that  her  mother  was 
shallow,  her  two  sisters  frivolous,  and  her  other  relations 
very  heartless,  every-day  people.  Caroline  had  never 
felt  any  attachment  till  she  reached  the  age  of  twenty : 
Bhe  had  an  innate  delicacy  which  preserved  her  from  the 
propensity  of  falling  in  love,  evinced  by  vulgarly  sen- 
timental young  ladies,  consequently  she  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  her  mother ;  and  when  she  readily  complied 
with  the  desires  of  the  latter,  that  she  would  be  very 
cool  in  her  manner  to  some  gay  half-pay  officer,  or  that 
she  would  avoid  singing  duets  with  some  curled,  per- 
fumed, and  penniless  yoanger  brother,  Mrs.  Domton 
praised  and  valued  her  obedience  rather  more  highly 
than  it  deserved.  The  merit  of  compliance  only  lies 
in  self-denial,  and  the  flatteries  of  trifling  every-day 
young  men  were  so  little  acceptable  to  Caroline,  that  it 
was  more  congenial  to  her  taste  to  avoid  than  to  seek 
them. 

Caroline  had  refused  several  oflers  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  her  mother,  although  more  than  one  of 
the  applicants  were  men  of  large  fortune.  Mrs.  Domton 
bad  for  some  years  been  a  widow,  with  three  daughters, 
and  a  genteel  income  ;  she  was  resolved  that  her  daugh- 
.  ters  should  marry  what  she  called  "  well,"  but  she  had 
no  wish  to  sacrifice  them  to  age  and  infirmity,  because 
•be  was  really  a  good-natured  woman,  and  wished  to  see 
©very  body  happy  in  their  own  way  as  well  as  in  hers. 
Most  gratifying,  (hen,  were  her  feelings,  when,  during 
-the  course  of  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  country-house  of 
i  Iriend,  her  daughter  Caroline  captivated  and  was  cap- 
^▼ated  by  Edmund  Cliflbrd ;  his  fortune,  connections, 
manneni,  and  appearance,  were  all  unexceptionable. 
Caroline  avowed  herself  perfectly  happy,  and  Mrs.  Dom- 
ton, after  a  short  private  interview  with  her  future  son- 
in-law,  sat  down  and  covered  sheet  after  sheet  of  pink 
paper,  in  expressing  to  the  whole  circle  of  her  relatives 
kts  delight  at  the  conquest  made  by  her  daughter. 
These  letters  all  met  with  correspondent  returns,  and 
Urben  Mrs.  Domton  and  Caroline  repaired  to  London, 
«o  much  attention  and  kindness  were  lavished  on  the 
latter  by  her  connections,  that  she  began  to  think  she 
had  done  them  great  injustice,  and  that  they  had  really 
*  understood"  and  **  appreciated*'  her  all  along.  Her 
mother  and  sisters,  too  ;  how  fond,  how  affectionate  was 
their  behaviour  to  her ! — how  could  she  ever  have  fan- 
cied them  wanting  in  regard  and  tenderness  ?  Caroline 
was  wrong  in  thinking  that  her  relations  were  diflerent 
from  what  she  had  supposed  them  to  be,  and  yet  not 
one  of  them  was  playing  the  part  of  a  hypocrite,  but 
Ibey  had  all  some  motive  of  their  own  for  rejoicing  in 
her  «uccesa.  Mrs.  Dornton  was  pleased  with  her  own 
toet  and  carefulness  as  a  mother,  to  which  she  chose  to 
Impute  Caroline's  escape  from  all  silly  love  affairs  and 
baggarly  ofifers ;  she  was  pleased  with  the  fine  person 
tnd  polished  manners  of  her  son-in-law,  and  she  was 
gratifled  with  the  style  of  his  establishment ;  she  ro- 
mamberad  that  she  had  been  considered  very  comfortably 
married,  aUhough  she  had  only  begun  life  with  a  house 
hi  Manc^mont  street,  a  maid,  and  a  footboy,  and  a  hus- 
baad  who  bal  red  hair,  and  was  twenty  years  older  than 
liertetC  We  all  desire  the  lot  of  our  children  to  be  more 
IniBimnt  then  our  own,  and  she  was  glad  of  her  daugh- 
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tor's  superior  prospects,  thinking  to  herself^  hbwever, 
that  Caroline  was  far  more  fortunate  than  she  bad  been  in 
the  cleverness  and  good  management  of  her  mother. 
Gertrude  Dornton,  a  pretty  looking  girl,  about  eighteen, 
bad  several  reasons  for  feeling  highly  satbfied  with  the 
marriage  in  question ;  she  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  Caro- 
line as  a  rival,  and  glad  that  in  consequence  of  her  near 
neighbourhood,  she  might  depend  on  her  as  a  chaperon ; 
she  thought  over  two  or  three  of  her  sister's  admirers, 
who  would  probably,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
transfer  their  admiration  to  herself,  and  she  thought  of 
the  dances  and  parties  which  she  should  persuade  Caro- 
line  to  give,  and  of  the  new  introductions,  partners,  and 
beaux,  attendant  thereon.  Emily,  the  youngest  sister, 
was  only  fifteen,  and  did  not  enter  into  such  abstruse 
calculations,  but  she  exulted  in  the  probability  of  coming 
out  a  year  or  two  earlier  in  consequence  of  Caroline's 
marriage,  for  as  she  very  justly  observed,  "  Mamma 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  thought  of  taking  out 
three  grown-up  daughters  at  onoe !"  Caroline's  aunts 
had  also  something  of  selfishness  mingled  with  their 
satisfaction :  the  eligible  match  formed  by  their  sister's 
child  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  success  of  their 
own ;  they  would  have  no  need  to  hold  up  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  their  niece  in  terrorem,  to  frighten  their 
daughters  from  a  love-match.  Caroline  had  not  **  lost 
caste ;"  they  might  talk  of  her  among  their  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  credit,  and  with 
these  feelings  were  mingled  (for  I  wish  to  do  justice 
even  to  a  worldly  family)  a  certain  kindly  satisfaction 
that  the  delicate  pretty  little  girl  to  whom  they  had  given 
fairy  tales  and  sugar-plums  in  the  dajs  of  her  coral 
necklace  and  white  muslin  frocks,  would  be  raised  above 
those  homely  troubles  which  she  was  ill  qualified  to  en- 
counter, and  that  she  would  be  able  to  read  poetry,  play 
the  guitar,  and  tend  greenhouse  plants,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  personally  inspecting  those  mysterious  horrors 
of  the  kitchen,  which  oflen  render  that  place  a  perfect 
and  perpetual  «  Blue  chamber"  to  the  unfortunate  hero- 
ine of  a  love  match. 

As  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  they  regarded 
Caroline  with  that  mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
envy,  with  which  the  successful  candidate,  who  has 
taken  the  highest  honours  at  the  University,  is  beheld 
by  such  of  his  fellow  collegians  as  entertain  but  con- 
fused hopes  of  taking  any  honours  at  all.  Caroline  had 
so  chosen  as  to  please  herself  and  her  mother.  Her 
cousin,  Anna  Morris,  thought  of  the  handsome  Lieuten- 
ant Gay  ville's  hazel  eyes  and  Grecian  nose,  and  wished 
that  he  had  a  house  in  Torrington  square,  and  a  car- 
riage ;  and  her  cousin,  Kate  Sedgewick,  thought  of  the 
rich  Sir  James  Bradbury's  bald  head  and  mbicund 
visage,  and  wished  that  he  had  chestnut  curls,  and  was 
eight  and  twenty  years  old.  Caroline,  they  agreed,  had 
done  wonders,  and  must  consequently  receive  that  re- 
spect to  which  all  workers  of  wonders,  time  out  of  mind, 
have  been  entitled.  Caroline's  uncle  was  less  moved 
and  excited  than  the  rest  of  her  connections  by  her  mar- 
riage ;  he  was  the  rich  man  of  the  family — his  specula- 
tions were  not  matrimonial  but  mercantile — his  worship 
was  at  the  shrine  not  of  Cupid,  but  of  Plutus ;  and  as 
his  two  children  were  little  boys  in  petticoats,  he  had 
small  sympathy  for  the  manceuvres  of  match-making 
mammas,  or  the  triumphs  of  their  captivating  daughters. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  to  quote  his  own  phrase,  (and 
surely  none  could  understand  his  character  so  well  as 
himself,)  was  "  a  strictly  conscientious  man,  who  al- 
ways, on  every  occasion,  did  what  was  just  and  proper 
to  be  done."  Accordingly  he  paid  his  niece  a  visit  of 
congratulation,  patted  her  on  the  cheek,  told  her  that 
she  was  a  good  girl,  and  had  done  very  well  for  herself, 
and  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  emerald  necklace ;  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  little  boys,  who  having 
succeeded,  during  a  hasty  private  interview  in  the  cor- 
ner, in  winning  from  cousin  Caroline  a  promise  that  she 
would  have  a  juvenile  party  and  a  magic  lantern  soon 
afler  she  was  established  in  a  house  of  her  own,  became 
immediately  warm  partisans  of  her  maniage,  and  were 
quite  as  much  alive  to  its  advantages  as  the  seniors  of 
the  family,  and  from  motives  about  as  wise  and  pure. 

The  great  triumph  of  Caroline,  however,  was  in  the 
victory  that  she  achieved  over  the  iron  heart  and  close 
purse  of  her  godmother,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Penry.  Mrs. 
'Priscilla  was  what  people  are  fond  of  calling  "  quite  a 
character,"  although  her  only  claims  to  that  denomina- 
tion lay  in  being  a  stiff,  narrow-minded,  sordid  old 


woraao,  whose  mind  and  body  were  alike  clothed  io  tbe 
habiliments  of  fifty  years  ago.  She  was  very  rich,  y 
no  relatiobs.  had  never  been  married,  and  did  not  teea 
to  care  for  any  body,  not  even  for  herself;  she  «u  ai 
scrupulously  economical  io  her  own  dress,  and  uspar. 
ing  in  her  own  diet,  as  she  expected  her  un&rtonaie 
solitary  servant  to  be.  8he  carefully  exacted  tbe  ^'. 
things  in  change  from  her  tradespeople,  because,  as  t^ 
charitably  observed,  they  were  **  such  nice  things  to  pie 
to  the  poor  street  sweepers ;"  and  when  twice  a  jcu 
she  invited  a  few  friends  to  pass  tbe  evening  with  btf, 
she  invariably  enquired  of  them  before  the  tea  equipap 
made  its  appearance,  whether  they  would  take  one  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  or  two,  that  orders  to  tbe  necmu^ 
effect  might  be  issned  to  the  rigid,  spare  bandtnaidci, 
who  was  a  thorough  personification  of  FamiDe,  hot 
whom  her  mistress  always  characterised  as  being  "  cadlj 
thoughtless  and  wasteful."  Caroline  had  never  receircii 
any  thing  from  Mrs.  Priscilla  but  lectures  on  the  duties 
of  early  rising  and  carpet  work,  till  she  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Her  godmother,  however,  like  that  of 
Cinderella,  felt'  disposed  to  do  the  thing  in  style  on  oc- 
casion of  the  coming  out  of  her  protegte^  ami  accord* 
ingly  wound  herself  up  to  the  unprecedented  liberality 
of  sending  her  a  box  and  a  note,  the  latter  reqaestiog 
her  acceptance  of  the  contents  of  the  former,  namdj, 
<*  a  dress  muff,  and  a  gold  watch  with  appendagts." 
Caroline  eagerly  opened  the  box  to  gaze  on  her  treasortt, 
picturing  in  her  mind's  eye  the  snowy  swansdown  of  tie 
one,  and  the  delicately  woven  chain  and  beautiful  Frendi 
seals  of  the  other.  The  "  dress  muff"  proved  to  be  a 
small  article  about  six  inches  long,  eooaposed  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  a  number  of  which  had  started  ia  i>> 
rious  places  from  their  fastenings,  disclosing  to  all  wbo 
who  were  curious  respectin^r  the  mysteries  of  coDstroc- 
tion,  a  view  of  the  black  satin  foundation  beneath.  Tea 
years  ago  Caroline  would  have  welcomed  the  present  u 
an  inestimable  acquisition  to  her  large  wax  doll ;  to, 
like  many  other  of  the  good  things  of  thb  world,  it 
came  too  late  to  be  of  much  use.  Tbe  "  gold  ward 
and  appendages"  proved  a  still  greater  source  of  disap- 
pointment ;  the  watch  was  a  thick,  old-fashioned  r^ 
peater,  very  much  out  of  order,  and  the  **  appendages" 
consisted  of  a  black  ribbon,  to  the  end  uf  which  a  coo* 
mon  watch-key  was  attached  ! 

Rendered  moderate  in  her  wishes  by  this  specioKO  of 
Mrs.  Priscilla's  liberality,  Caroline,  on  tbe  oocaaon  of 
her  marriage,  expected  nothing  beyond  a  handsomely- 
bound  copy  of  the  *'  Spectator,"  or  an  old  waist-bockle 
of  Dovey's  diamonds;  but  misers*  gifts,  like  misen 
feasts,  are  sometimes  unexpectedly  lavish,  and  not  only 
did  Mrs.  Priscilla  bestow  a  hundred  ponnd  bank  note  on 
her  god-daughter  to  lay  out  as  she  pleased,  but,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  made  some  plain  allusions  to 
her  will,  and  to  the  prominent  station  that  Caroline 
would  occupy  therein.  She  also  favoured  her  with  nuDci 
good  advice  as  to  her  conduct  in  married  life;  hattf 
her  ideas  and  notions  were  all  of  the  olden  time,  be 
advice  was  not  particularly  applicable ;  and  when  sb 
warned  Caroline  not  to  make  a  private  purse  for  hersdt 
not  to  open  her  husband's  letters  without  leave,  aui 
above  all,  never  to  employ  any  body  to  track  and  folio* 
him  in  his  walks,  the  astonished  giri  felt  half  ashasid 
and  half  indignant  at  being  suspected  of  the  jw**"^ 
of  practices  as  revolting  to  her  good  taste  as  to  her  good 
principle.  Caroline,  however,  heard  all  these  ^"*^ 
mas  in  silence,  which  much  advanced  her  in  Mrs.  Pra- 
cilia's  good  opinion.  Caroline  was  remarkably  ^ 
whenever  she  feared,  disliked,  or  thought  ill  of  the  o- 
tellectual  qualities  of  a  person  ;  but  as  silenw  if  ^ 
many  imputed  to  respect,  her  habit  of  taciturnity,  ^' 
fectly  free  as  it  was  from  gloom  or  sullcnncss,  ofteo  pj^ 
cured  the  suffrages  of  the  old  and  formal.  Mrs.  Prised* 
in  particular,  who  was  perfectly  scanddbed  •*  ^"^"^ 
repartees,  chattering,  and  giggling  of  the  girl*  of  IW 
present  day,  did  due  justice  to  Caroline's  govemment  J 
the  tongue,  and  she  did  not  say  more  than  the  tnJJ 
when  she  signified  to  her  god-daughter  that  ahe  inteaW 
her  for  the  heiress  of  her  long  aocnroulated  hosrtfc 
Caroline,  however,  never  thought  of  mentioDiBg  »J 
promise  to  any  one,  and,  in  this  case,  her  artleaaness  m 
all  the  effect  of  art ;  nothing  u  so  Ukely  to  procure  t»* 
revocation  of  a  legacy  as  any  unwaiy  boasting  f  ^ 
part  of  the  legatee.  §  l    Hff 

Among  the  delighu  of  Caroline  in  her  new  chancy 
of  a  betrothed   bride,  her  mtrodoction  to  h«r  luun- 
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liosband's  relations  coold  not  be  reckoned ;  they  were  very 
few,  but  she  could  have  wished  them  sUll  fewer ;  he  had 
«.  middle-aged  cousin,  a  boisterous  fox-hunting  country 
squire,  who  talked  as  if  all  his  auditors  were  deaf,  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  was  fluent  in  witticisms  about 
modem  dresses  and  French  £ishions,  asked  Caroline  to 
sing  Vauxhall  songs,  and  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  pretty 
Miss  Carry,"  a  contraction  of  her  name  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  resent  from  her  earliest  school-ilays, 
aa  an  insult  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  had  also  a 
maidea  aunt,  an  old  young  lady,  who  was  deep  blue, 
and  because  she  had  heard  that  Caroline  was  literary, 
bored  her  most  unmercifully  with  accounts  of  geological 
lectures  and  chemical  Experiments,  and  wondered  that 
she  had  nerer  studied  Latin,  and  hinted  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  speak  or  read  English  with  tole- 
rable accuracy,  who  had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage. 
Caroline's  great  object  of  distate,  however,  was  her 
fotare  mother-in-law  ;  and  most  unfortunate  was  she  in 
this  feeling,  for  Mrs.  Clifford  was  so  unezceptionably 
correct  in  her  behaviour,  so  very  wordy  in  her  profes- 
stooe,  so  scrupulously  careful  to  round  off  her  long  pe- 
riods as  neatly  as  even  her  Latinised  sister  could  do,  so 
liberal  in  giving  away  soup  and  blankets  at  Christmas, 
so  devoted  a  mother,  so  punctual  a  correspondent,  so 
regular  in  her  ready-money  payments,  and  so  attentive 
in  replying  to  invitations,  returning  morning  visits,  en- 
qoiring  after  her  sick  friends,  and  remembering  the  num- 
ber, ages,  and  names  of  every  body's  children,  that  she 
was  oniversally  spoken  of;  she  was  a  small  star  twink- 
ling forth  in  all  the  glimmer  of  the  minor  virtues ;  she 
was  **  respectable"  and  **  well-bred,"  qualities  which 
'  many  people  think  imply  every  thing  desirable  in  a  wo- 
man, but  which  a  woman  may  nevertheless  possess,  and 
be  thoroughly  narrow-minded,  cold-hearted,  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Mrs.  Clifford's  disposition  was  intensely  selfish,  and 
she  was  a  person  of  vulgar  mind,  although  not  of  vul- 
gar manners.  When  she  married,  she  much  disliked 
her  husband's  female  relatives ;  and  it  was  her  constant 
endeavour  to  alienate  him  from  them  ;  she  was  success- 
ful in  this  trial,  from  her  perfect  acquaintance'with  all 
tbe  petty  low  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  with  all  the 
minatie  of  cunning  management ;  she  could  **  hint  a 
&ult,  and  hesitate  dislike,"  and  say  and  do  things  which 
were  thoroughly  provoking  to  her  new  connections,  yet 
wiuch  had  nothing  tangible  in  them  when  made  the 
subject  of  complaint  to  others ;  they  were  frank,  warm- 
hearted, and  somewhat  irritable  people,  quite  unfit  to 
cope  with  her  cold  policy  ;  and  as  she  hsd  obtained  un- 
limited influence  over  her  weak-minded  husband,  she 
soon  surrounded  him  with  her  own  herd  of  sycophants, 
and  his  mother,  an  amiable,  intellectual,  and  affectionate 
woman,  had  ample  cause  to  agree  with  tbe  old  adage, 
which  sets  forth  that  "she  who  marries  a  son  loses 
one!" 

Mrs.  Clifford's  husband  died,  leaving  his  wife  and 
on] J  son  amply  provided  for,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  was  pro- 
nenred  by  her  flatterers  as  an  exemplary  and  pattern 
mother ;  it  is  no  very  difficult  thing,  however,  to  be  an 
exemplary  mother  to  a  beautiful  boy  of  fine  talents,  and 
excellent  disposition,  and  little  more  credit  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Clifford  for  the  fact  which  her  flatterers  set  forth  in 
the  second  count  of  her  excellencies,  that  she  had  re- 
fused several  offers,  and  resolved  never  to  marry  again  ; 
she  was  apathetic  and  selfish,  fond  of  power,  and  im- 
ps tient  of  contradiction ;  she  had  married  for  an  esta- 
blishment, and  having  secured  it,  she  had  nothing  to  gain, 
and  much  probably  to  lose,  by  admitting  a  second  lord 
and  master  to  share  it ;  a  very  advantageous  offer  might 
have  tried  her  resolution,  but  such  she  never  had  to  boast 
of.  Mrs.  Clifford  had  always  had  a  nervous  horror  of 
her  son's  marriage ;  she  really  loved  him  after  her  own 
way,  and  better  than  she  had  ever  loved  any  one  else  in 
the  world ;  and  remembering  how  successfully  she  had 
detached  her  own  husband  from  his  mother,  she  imagin- 
ed that  similar  manoeuvres  would  be  played  off  on  her- 
self, And  gave  a  pre-occupied  hatred  to  the  fair  shadow 
of  A  future  daughter-in-law,  which  had  not  yet  assumed 
a  palpable  shape.  Whenever  her  son  appeared  to  ad- 
mire a  young  lady,  she  made  it  her  study  to  discover 
and  point  out  her  defects ;  and,  as  she  generally  was 
very%kiaVded  in  her  e|Aletives,  and  not  at  all  addicted 
to  indiscriminate  abuse,  her  « few  and  far  between" 
strictures  carried  with  them  a  due  effect.  Her  son  had 
-always  intended  i»  consnk  her  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 


and  had  he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  he  would  probably 
never  have  had  a  wife  at  all ;  but  he  was  so  suddenly 
and  violendy  smitten  with  Caroline,  and  so  afraid  of  tbe 
rivalry  of  tws  or  three  young  gentlemen  who  seemed  to 
participate  in  his  sentiments,  that  he  had  made  his  offer, 
been  accepted,  and  Mrs.  Doraton's  pink  notes  were  on 
the  wing  to  her  brother  and  sbter  befei;^  his  mother  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  fete  in  store  for  her.  Mrs. 
Clifford  felt  that  remonstrance  and  opposition  would 
now  be  in  vain,  and  would  only  tend  to  lower  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  that  character  for  strict  propriety  and 
integrity  which  she  had  always  prided  herself  on  pre- 
serving ;  accordingly  she  visited  and  caressed  Caroline, 
gave  her  a  fine-toned  pianoforte  of  Slodhart's,  admired 
her  drawings  and  fancy  work,  and  promised  to  be  Yi  se- 
cond mother  to  her.  Caroline's  mother  and  sisters  were 
perfectiy  satisfied  with  her  behaviour ;  but  Caroline  her- 
self felt  that  there  was  something  wanting,  and  that  the 
something  in  question  was  sincerity.  Her  intuitive 
quickness  pointed  out  to  her  that  Mrs.  Clifford  did  not, 
in  reality,  like  her,  and  was  only  acting  a  part  in  pre- 
tending to  do  sa  She  was  quite  right  in  her  conjec- 
ture. Mrs.  Clifford,  satisfied  and  happy,  as  she  appear- 
ed to  be,  felt  that  she  had  three  heavy  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  her  son ;  first,  that  he  should  marry  at 
all ;  secondly,  that  he  should  not  have  chosen  a  lady  of 
fortune ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  he  were  disposed  to  wave 
fortune,  he  should  marry  any  body  but  "  dear  Sophy 
Bennet"  The  person  always  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford under  that  endearing  appellation  was  her  niece;  a 
young  woman  whom  the  death  of  her  parents  had  ren- 
dered, some  years  ago,  a  temporary  inmate  of  the  house 
of  her  aunt ;  an  abode  which  sh"e  had  contrived  to  ren- 
der permanent  by  her  skill  in  the  arts  of  flattery  and 
insinuation.  Sophy  Bennet  was  very  plain,  had  a  sal- 
low thick  complexion  and  dull  gray  eyes ;  she  was  not 
witty,  she  was  not  accomplished,  and  yet  Sophy  Bennet 
was  a  universal  favourite;  her  soothing  softness  of 
voice,  her  caressing  manner,  her  habit  of  pointing  out 
to  every  one  their  own  good  qualities,  with  an  air  of  as 
much  innocence  and  simplicity  as  if  she  were  pointing 
them  out  to  a  third  person,  all  told  wonderfully  well  in 
mixed  society.  She  had  tried  every  power  of  fascina- 
tion on  her  cousin's  heart,  but  in  vain ;  beauty  was  the 
first  and  most  indisper^able  quality  in  Edmund  Clif- 
ford's beau  ideal  of  a  wife,  but  he  gave  his  cousin  a 
meed  of  praise  which  many  a  beauty  might  have  en- 
vied, in  allowing  that  she  was  of  all  plain  women  the 
most  attractive.  Caroline  could  not  allow  so  much  ;  the 
Botto  voce  tone  of  Sophy  Bennet,  the  languishing  soft- 
ness of  her  gaxe,  nay,  her  very  fondness  for  herself,  the 
warmth  with  which  she  pressed  her  hand,  and  the  ad- 
miration which  she  could  not  restrain  from  finding  vent 
In  words,  of  her  « pretty  figure,"  and  "  sweet  hazel 
eyes,"  were  all  revolting  to  the  delicate  and  high-minded 
girl.  «  Miss  Beonet's  company  and  conversation,"  she 
said  to  herself,  (for  she  wisely  admitted  no  confidante  to 
share  her  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  husband's  csu- 
sin,)  <*  have  the  same  effect  on  roe  as  the  atmosphere  of 
a  greenhouse.  I  am  tired  of  faint,  confined,  and  sickly 
fragrance,  and  long  to  breathe  the  cold  pure  air  again." 

These  unpleasant  impressions,  however,  did  not  damp 
the  happiness  of  Caroline ;  the  fond  attentions  of  her 
lover,  the  kindness  of  her  family,  nay,  the  very  excite- 
ment and  bustle  of  the  preparations  for  her  marriage, 
all  tended  to  prevent  her  dwelling  long  on  any  but  bright 
images.  Among  the  various  pieces  of  good  advice  be- 
stowed on  Caroline  by  her  relatives  at  this  interesting 
juncture,  perhaps  my  readers  will  enquire, — Had  she 
any  of  the  best  advice  1  Had  she  any  one  to  point  out 
to  her  tbe  duties  of  the  marriage  state,  as  well  as  its 
pleasures,  and  to  tell  her  that  her  union  should  be  con- 
sidered by  her  rather  as  a  religious  rite  than  as  a  world- 
ly contract!  Yes,  from  one  person  Caroline  received 
such  advice.  About  two  years  before  her  own  engage- 
ment, her  cousin,  Lucy  Yaughan,  had  become  a  bride, 
although  the  matrons  of  the  family  always  spoke  of 
Caroline  as  taking  the  lead  in  matrimony  of  4he  rest  of 
tbe  junior  branches,  because,  as  they  sagaciously  re- 
marked, "  Poor  Lucy  Yaoghan's  marriage  was  really  to 
be  reckoned  as  none  at  all !" 

Lucy's  father  and.  mother  died  when  die  was  about 
five  and  twenty  years  old,  leaving  her  only  provided  for 
by  an  excellent  education  and  well-regulated  mind ;  she 
availed  herself  for  a  year  of  an  offered  yylum  with 
several  relatives  in  town  ;  and  during  her  stay  with  Mrs. 


Domton  became  warmly  and  sincerely  attached  to  Caro- 
line; but  Lucy  had  a  delicate  mind,  and  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  living  In  a  state  of  dependence  on  her  con- 
nections ;  accordingly,  she  sought  and  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  companion  to  a  wealthy  old  lady  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  and  by  so  doing  gave  grievous  offence  to 
her  family,  who  indignantly  said  that  she  was  *'  the  first 
female  among  them  who  had  ever  done  any  thing  use- 
ful !"  Soon,  however,  their  displeasure  softened.  Lucy's 
patroness,  although  ill-tempered  and  whimsical,  was  not 
insensible  to  the  amiability  of  disposition  and  powers  of 
intellect  of  her  young  companion  ;  she  treated  her  as  a 
friend  and  equal,  and  Lucy  was  still  enabled  to  wear 
fashionable  shawls  and  bonnets,  to  make  occasional  calls 
on  her  friends  in  a  handsome  carriage,  and  to  receive 
their  visiu  in  return,  seated  in  an  elegantly  furnished 
drawing-room.  Soon,  however,  a  new  aspect  of  affairs 
presented  itself.  Lucy,  before  the  death  of  her  parents, 
was  attached  to  a  worthy  young  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Bernard.  He  was  then  merely  possessed  of  a  curacy, 
the  amount  of  which  was  not  sufficient  to  sanction  even 
persons  of  their  moderate  tastes  and  wishes  in  marrying; 
but  they  were  resolved  to  wait  patiently,  looking  forward 
to  better  things ;  and  a  few  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  Lucy's  companionship,  better  things  actually 
came  to  pass.  A  curacy  in  a  country  village  was  ob- 
tained by  Bernard,  doubling  the  amount  of  his  former 
one  in  value,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  a  house 
to  reside  in,  and  he  hastened  to  claim  Lucy  as  his  biide. 
Her  patroness  was  unaffectedly  surprised  and  angry  at 
the  event;  her  first  exclamation  was  a  very  common 
one  with  irritable  old  ladies  under  similar  cucumstanccs, 
**  What  is  to  become  of  me,  I  wonder  1  How  am  /  to  do 
without  you  when  you  are  married  1  Her  second  was 
an  indignant  enquiry, — «  What  can  yon  wish  for  be- 
yond what  you  have  with  me  ?  Have  you  not  a  large 
house,  a  carriage,  plenty  of  servants,  and  as  much  mo- 
ney as  you  can  spend  1"  Lucy  did  not  pretend  to  argue 
with  her,  but  she  did  not  yield  up  the  point;  she  was 
gentle,  kind,  and  respectful  to  the  peevish  old  lady,  who 
had  certainly,  in  her  own  peculiar  manner,  been  kind  to 
her,  but  she  was  firm  in  her  resolution  to  marry,  con- 
sequently her  patroness  intimated  to  her  that,  **  as  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  have  courting  and  love-making  go- 
ing on  in  quiet  houses,  the  sooner  she  leA  her  the  bet- 
ter !"  and  Lucy  retired  to  the  abode  of  a  friend  till  she 
could  prepare  her  frugal  iromteau,  and  make  her  other 
simple  arrangements  for  the  marriage.  Lucy's  family, 
when  they  hod  ascertained  the  very  slender  amount  of 
Mr.  Bernard's  income,  were  unanimously  enraged  at  her 
folly ;  they  all  declined  countentincing  her  marriage  by 
their  presence,  and  none  of  the  various  presents  which, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  were  poured  on  Caroline  like 
the  shower  of  tarts  and  cheesecakes  in  the  Royal  Gam, 
rejoiced  the  eyes  of  poor  Lucy ;  no  silver  tea-pots,  rose- 
wood work-tables,  or  painted  flower-jars,  shed  a  radiance 
on  tbe  small  parlour  of  tbe  homely  parsonage.  Two 
exceptions,  however,  I  must  record. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  the  rich  uncle,  in  pursuance  of  his  de- 
claration concerning  himself,  that  he  always  did  every 
tbing  that  was  just  and  proper,  ssnt  Lucy  a  bank  note 
of  very  small  value,  (cut  in  half,  aad  forwarded  in  two 
letters,  to  the  first  of  which  he  desired  an  answer  before 
he  transmitted  the  second,)  and  accompanied  by  an  in- 
junction to  <*  lay  it  out  in  something  useful  for  the 
house ;"  and  Caroline,  who  really  liked  and  esteemed 
her  cousin,  obtained,  with  great  difficulty,  permission 
from  her  mother  to  send  her  a  letter  of  congratulation 
and  a  turquoise  ring.  "  You  must  not,  however,"  added 
Mrs.  Domton,  **  let  Gertrude  and  Emily  know  what  I 
have  allowed  you  to  do.  1  think  I  may  depend,  Caro- 
line, on  your  prudence ;  but  your  sisters  are  young  girls, 
and  you  must  be  aware  that  your  poor  cousin  has  be- 
haved very  foolishly,  an^  set  them  a  very  bad  example." 

Notwithstanding  Lucy's  folly  and  bad  behaviour, 
however,  in  marrying  an  excellent  and  clever  young 
man  with  a  small  competence,  she  presumed  to  be  very 
happy ;  her  husbaiKl  and  herself  were  throvm  much  on 
their  mutual  talents  and  resources  for  recreation  and 
amusement ;  but  they  felt  this  to  be  no  hardship  :  they 
had  chosen  each  other  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
they  never  for  a  moment  repented  that  they  had,  to  use 
a  well-known  metaphor,  **  changed  one  and  twenty 
shillings  into  a  guinea."  Certainly  there  were  many 
things  in  their  situation  that  they  could  have  wished 
otherwise.    Bornard,  whose  learning  and  acquirements 
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had  obtained  him  a  high  character  at  Oxford,  would  not 
voluntarily  have  chosen  to  seclude  himself  in  a  retired 
country  village,  and  while  paying  all  proper  and  kind 
attention  to  his  rustic  and  illiterate  parishioners,  hi^ 
thoughts  would  sometimes  revert  to  the  refined  and 
classical  society  that  he  had  enjoyed  during  his  college 
days.  Lucy,  also,  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  a  very  small  income,  and  did  not  find 
the  novelty  so  agreeable  as  novelties  are  generally  ima- 
gined to  be ;  she  would  not  have  selected  a  house  as  a 
place  of  residence  with  the  drawbacks  of  low  and  con- 
fined looms,  a  narrow  staircase,  and  a  smoky  chimney  ; 
and  she  would  much  have  preferred  the  superintendence 
of  pleasure-grounds  to  the  care  of  a  kitchen  garden ; 
but  Lucy  and  her  husband  never  murmured,  never  com- 
plained, never  envied  those  more  favoured  by  fortune 
than  themselves.  What  restrained  them  from  this? 
Not  good  temper,  not  philosophy,  not  even  love  itself; 
any  or  all  of  these  causes  would  have  been  insufficient ; 
their  satisfaction  arose  from  this  source,  they  possessed 
divine  wisdom,  they  had  <*  learned  in  whatsoever  state 
they  were,  therewith  to  be  content."  I  extract  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Lucy's  letter  of  congratulation  to  her 
cousin. 

"  Having  now  given  you,  my  dearest  Caroline,  my 
opinion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  let  me  earnestly  advise 
you  to  be  on  every  occasion  perfectly  open  and  confiden- 
tial with  your  husband,  and  never,  for  a  moment,  to  per- 
mit any  other  person  to  usurp  his  right  to  the  first  place 
in  your  thoughts.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  to  insult 
you  by  the  suspicion  that  your  heart  is  likely  to  wander 
to  another  possessor;  tbe  only  persons  who,  I  appre- 
hend, may  be  likely  to  interfeie  with  the  regard  due  to 
your  husband,  are  persons  whom,  to  a  certain  degree, 
you  are  bound  to  love  and  regard, — I  mean  the  members 
of  your  own  family.  I  know  you  wil!  immediately  say, 
that,  having  the  warmest  affection  for  Edmund  Clifford, 
and  having  always  been  sensible  of  a  certain  want  of 
congeniality  with  your  domestic  circle,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  even  feel  a  temptation  to  regard  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  your  relations  in  preference  to  his. 
But,  dear  Caroline,  you  tell  me  in  your  letter  that  you 
are  sure  you  can  never  like  the  connections  of  your  hus- 
band ;  you  particularise  his  mother,  who,  nevertheless, 
you  add,  appears  to  be  on  the  most  affectionate  terms 
with  her  son.  May  you  not,  with  your  natural  quick- 
ness and  openness,  discover  to  her  this  dislike,  may  it 
not  hereafter  afieci  ber  conduct,  and,  through  her,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  your  husband  towards  you  1  And 
may  you  not  then  eagerly  and  impetuously  accept  the 
ofiered  services  of  your  relations  to  reinstate  you  in 
what  they  will  call  your  rights,  and  to  protect  you  against 
any  further  innovation  of  them  1  I  do  not  know  that 
you  will  ever  be  exposed  to  these  tiials,  but  I  know  that 
many  young  married  women  'are ;  you  can  only  guard 
against  them  by  constant  self* possession  and  watchful- 
ness, and  by  gently  and  firmly  repelling  all  undue  inter- 
ference in  your  domestic  differences  of  opinion,  from 
any  quarter  whatever.  I  do  not  tell  you  to  be  blind  to 
the  faults  of  your  husband  ;  a  woman  of  intellect  and 
discernment  cannot  he  so  even  if  she  would ;  but  this 
I  venture  unhesitatingly  to  say, — never  suffer  yourself 
to  be  irritated  by  any  error  in  him,  which  you  would 
not  have  found  out  for  yourself,  had  it  not  been  forced 
on  your  notice  by  a  third  person  ;  this  is  not  only  duty 
but  policy ;  your  readiness  to  make  excuses  for  him  to 
his  censors,  will  induce  him,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  make  excuses  for  you ;  and  when  you  once  mutually 
show  that  yon  are  closely  linked  together  in  unity  of 
mind  and  spirit,  no  one  will  attempt  to  lessen  your  es- 
teem for  each  other,  because  they  will  feel  that  the  at- 
tempt must  be  unavailing.  Earnestly  do  I  pray  that 
you  and  your  beloved  husband  may  escape  or  surmount 
all  the  trials  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  that,  to  quote 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  sacred  ceremony  in  which 
you  will  shortly  be  engaged,  '  ye  may  so  live  together 
in  this  life,  that  in  the  world  to  come  ye  may  have  life 
everlasting.' " 

I  shall  pass  over  the  details  of  Caroline*s  marriage 
and  honey-moon  excursion  :  all,  to  use  Mrs.  Domton's 
expression,  **  went  off  just  as  it  should  do;"  the  young 
couple  returned  to  their  bouse  in  Torrington  square, 
and  were  much  engaged  in  company  for  tbe  next  two 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  cessation  of  promis- 
ruous  visiting  ensued,  the  inhabitants  of  Russell,  Bedford, 
and  Brunswick  squares  had  duly  feted  and  entertained 


them ;  and  as  parties  in  that  rank  of  life  do  not  follow 
each  other  with  the  same  celerity  as  in  the  circles  of 
fashion,  the  world  (as  every  body  persists  in  calling  their 
own  coterie)  was  disposed  to  leave  the  young  people 
<*  alone  in  their  glory."  A  tite-d'tite,  however,  was  not 
to  be  their  lot ;  they  were  surrounded  by  relations  who 
could  not  think  of  abandoning  them  to  themselves. 
Mrs.  Domton  only  lived  in  Alfred  place,  and  while  Ger- 
trude and  Emily  were  engaged  with  their  singing  mis- 
tress or  drawing  master,  it  "  made  a  pleasant  change 
for  her"  to  call  upon  Caroline,  and  engage  her  in  a  shop- 
ping expedition,  or  a  visit  to  the  bazars.  At  other  times 
she  was  anxious  to  call  on  some  old  friend  at  Hamp- 
stead  or  Dulwich,  and  Caroline's  carriage  was  put  into 
requisition  as  a  conveyance  ;  then  Gertrude  would  con- 
strantly  bring  her  netting  or  her  drawing  materials  to 
*<  pass  a  long  morning ;"  and  when  Gertrude  and  her 
mother  were  invited  out  to  dinner,  the  house  in  Tor- 
rington square  was  fixed  on  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge  for 
Emily,  who,  *<  poor  thing,  was  too  young  to  go  into 
comf>any,  and  too  old  to  be  left  with  servants."  Mrs. 
Sedgewidt,  Caroline's  aunt,  also  bestowed  on  ber  a  full 
share  of  the  circular  visits  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  her  family,  wondering  whether  Sir  James 
Bradbury  would  propose  for  Kate,  and  wondering  whe- 
ther Kate  would  accept  him  if  he  did  ;  and  Mrs.  Morris 
and  Anna  were  continually  coming  separately,  (never 
together,)  Mrs.  Morris  complaining  of  Anna's  wilful  en- 
couragement of  Lieutenant  Gayville's  attentions,  and 
meditating  schemes  to  send  her  into  the  country  out  of 
his  way ;  and  Anna,  lamenting  over  mamma's  austerity 
and  coldness  of  heart,  and  making  quotations  from  a 
little  book,  which  she  constantly  carried  in  ber  reticule, 
called  **  How  to  keep  House  with  Comfort  and  Elegance 
on  Two  Hundred  Pounds  a  Year !" 

Clifford,  who  was  naturally  of  a  grave,  quiet  disposi- 
tion, and  had  been  little  used  to  the  rattle  and  banter  of 
flirting  young  ladies,  or  to  the  plots  and  scheming  of 
their  mammas,  soon  became  weary  of  these  incessant 
cauterie$»  <«  Besides,"  he  argued  with  himself,  **  it  is 
not  reasonable  or  delicate  in  Caroline  to  encourage  so 
many  of  her  relations  to  come  continually  to  the  house, 
when  I  have  nobody  but  my  mother  and  cousin  whom  I 
see  on  intimate  terms."  Mrs.  Clifford,  however,  was  a 
host  in  herself  of  disagreeables;  she  lived  in  Keppel 
street,  therefore  no  weather  kept  her  away ;  in  fact,  as 
she  said,  "  the  loss  of  her  dear  son,  the  best  son  in  the 
world,  would  break  ber  heart  if  she  could  not  have  the 
privilege  of  daily  seeing  him ;  be  was  every  thing  to 
ber,  his  wife  had  plenty  of  her  own  relations  to  amuse 
her,  but  she  had  no  other  comfort  except  dear  Sophy 
Bennet,  who  was  as  fond  as  herself  of  Edmund's  so- 
ciety and  conversation." 

.  Caroline  could  not  restrain  her  dislike  to  the  parading 
and  patronising  Mrs.  Clifford ;  there  was  something  in 
her  dogmatical  manner  of  addressing  her,  the  mode  in 
which  she  cross-questioned  her  respecting  her  past  and 
present  tastes  and  employments,  and  the  air  of  superiori- 
ty assumed  by  her  towards  her  family,  which  was  con- 
stantly summoning  the  colour  into  the  cheek,  and  the 
fire  into  the  eye,  of  her  sensitive  daughter-in-law  ;  and 
this  feeling  was  not  at  all  lessened  by  Sophy  Bennet's 
frequent  gentle  whisper,  *«  You  must  not  mind  my  aunt's 
manner— you  must  not  fancy  you  are  not  a  favourite.  I 
know  you  will  say  that  she  speaks  and  behaves  different- 
ly to  me ;  but  you  should  consider  I  have  lived  with  her 
for  some  years,  and  perhaps  can  accommodate  myself  to 
her  little  caprices  better  than  people  in  general."  At 
the  close  of  these  kind  of  speeches  she  would  kindly 
press  Caroline's  hand,  which  was  generally,  however, 
hastily  withdrawn  from  her  grasp. 

Those  who  live  amid  the  quickly-recurring  gaieties 
and  engagements  of  fashionable  life,  will  perhaps  feel 
incredulous  when  I  say,  that  Caroline  and  Clifford,  in 
their  quiet  sphere  of  action,  really  wanted  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other,  but  such  was  actually 
the  case.  A  barrier  was  placed  between  them,  which 
every  day  seemed  to  strengthen  ;  they  could  never  sing 
together,  they  could  never  read  together,  constant  visits 
prevented  them ;  they  seldom  even  walked  together,  for 
Mrs.  Clifford  was  never  happy  except  when  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  son,  and  Caroline's  mother  and  sisters, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  were  perpetually  petitioning 
for  her  company  in  their  morning  excursions.  And  yet 
the  world  (the  Kussell  square  world)  dilated  on  the 
happiness  of  the  young  oouplo ;  «  they  were  not  driven 


to  strangers  for  amusement  on  the  one  hand,  or  left  lo 
dulness  on  the  other ;  they  bad  domestic  lociety  ih, 
best  of  all ;  they  enjoyed  truly  English  cheetfuli  ia 
the  bosom  of  their  fiimily." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Clifford  tnd  his«ik 
if  they  bad  not  had  a  relation  in  the  worU-W 
would  it  have  been  for  them  if  they  had  been  pbced^ 
an  obscure  country  village,  Uke  Berotrd  and  Locj 
where  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  geek  cqbw! 
sation  and  recreation  from  each  other  alone;  and  hap. 
pier  still  would  it  have  been  for  them  coold  they  1^ 
been  transported  to  Dublin,  or  Edin\>urgb,  or  an;  ether 
large  city,  with  the  ability  of  forming  new  ac^oabuna 
among  the  refined  and  intellectual,  and  of  forming  then 
together,  mutually  agreeing  (as  two  cle¥er  and  fooi- 
tempered  young  people  would  be  sure  to  do  if  left  atooe] 
respecting  their  selection  of  intiniates,  and  mutoallj  te. 
ceiving  from  them  that  respect  which  strangen  wookl 
never  think  of  withholding  from  one  of  thoee  penoBs 
with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted  as  a  happy  aod 
well-suited  married  couple.    Now,  howeTer,  CaroUoe 
and  Clifford  were  placed  in  tbe  light  of  opponents  nihei 
than  friends  and  lovers ;  they  had  each  their  o«o  party 
to  support,  and  their  own  pursuits  to  fbUow--coDstaot 
intercourse  with  their  relations,  and  with  nobody  clie, 
made  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  refrain  from  alhidio^ 
to  them  in  their  private  conversations,  and  some  coIIickB 
of  opinion  then  invariably  took  place ;  for  CliilbTd  \id 
constantly  some  instance  (brought  before  bis  eyei  h 
strong  relief  by  his  mother)  to  cite  of  the  frifolity  i 
Caroline's  relations,  and  Caroline,  in  return,  kad  ttnae 
unkind  or  uncivil  speech  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  to  cofflpkiB 
of,  which,  translated  into  plain  words,  and  deprived  i 
the  meaning  look,  the  tone  and  sneer  that  accooipuid 
it,  might  have  appeared,  even  to  a  less  partial  jod^e  ttei 
Clifford,  to  amount  to  no  provocation  at  all.   Yes,t^ 
were  rapidly  becoming  cold,  alienated,  and  indifierent  u 
each  other,  although  they  had  married  for  love,  aod  si* 
though  the  persons  who  were  causing  tbe  diVl8ioab^ 
tween  them  possessed  no  strong  bold  on  their  s&ction. 
Caroline  and  Clifford  each  loved  their  relalioos  mm 
from  habit  and  duty  than  from  real  distingoiding  pR* 
ference  ;  had  they  only  been  allowed  fiiir  plaj,  kad  tbt« 
been   permitted   to  improve  their  attachment  for  esd 
other  by  a  moderate  portion  of  leisure  and  rmoieist, 
habit  and  duty  would  have  united  with  individual  siliK' 
tion  in  making  them  fulfil,  in  the  spirit  aiweUaii^ 
letter,  the  vow  they  had  taken  at  the  altar,  to  fonsketll 
other,  and  keep  to  one  alone.     Yet  none  of  tboee  tie 
were  working  out  such  wo  to  them  were  wiUtiOy  n- 
licious,  or  were  for  a  moment  reproached  by  their  cci> 
sciences  for  the  course  of  action  they  were  poTwiQ' 
Caroline's  relations  did  as  tbey. would  be  done  bji 
their  frequent  visits;  they  thought  she  would  bedollvii^ 
out  them  ;  they  began  to  earmiae  that  her  huibiod«i 
rather  grave  and  precise,  and  her  mother-in-law  a  tiiesA 
pragmatical  o\^  woman,  and  concluded  thataliuleB^ 
ly,  agreeable  chat  every  day  would  be  the  only  wvf  v 
prevent  her  from   getting   thoroughly  stupified.  ^ 
Clifford,  too,  had  no  personal  enmity  to  Caroline;  f 
the  wife  of  any  one  but  Edmund  Clifford,  sbevoii^ 
have  liked  her  very  well,  but  her  mind  was  vsrpeti^ 
tbe  ruling  idea  that  the  wish  of  her  son's  wific  mod  >'' 
cessarily  be  to  detach  him  from  his  mother,  and,  &^ 
quently,  that  it  was  incuml>ent  on  her  to  take  ihiop  a 
time,  and  strenuously  to.  prevent  the  young  bride  &■ 
obtaining  an  undue  influence  over  the  mind  of  berk» 
band ;  this  object  she  felt  could  only  be  efiscted  by  csr 
triving  to  open  his  eyes  to  all  tbe  defects  of  bisvifc,!^ 
to  throw  all  her  virtues  and  attractions  into  tbe  ib^ 
Had  Mrs.  Clifford  been  in  a  lower  sphere  of  society,  iii 
would,  like  the  homely  matrons  of  that  da«,lu*^P 
fesscd  surprise  and  horror  at  tbe  amount  of  ber  dtoi^ 
ter-in-law's  weekly  bills,  criticised  her  extxangiott  ■ 
postage,  washing,  and  coach  hire,  and  lectured  ber  a 
tbe  enormity  of  permitting  her  housemaid  to  wear  i^ 
coloured  ribands.     As  it  was,  she  endeavoured  to  (»■ 
vince  Clifford  that  he  had  married  a  pretty  aotonaiA 
a  frivolous,  silly  flirt,  with  limited  ulents,  no  tSit^ 
and  a  number  of  giddy,  exceptionable  relalioos :  >*^ 
could  she  have  succeeded  in  persuading  ber  son  to  n* 
gard  his  wife  merely  as  a  child  and  a  toy,  aod  to  oeft 
aider  her  (his  mother)  as  his  ccMsanioD,  his  advi^  ^ 
the  depository  of  his  secreU,  Wk  could  Caroline  bio 
quietly  submitted  to  sink  into  insignificance,  and  to  ivr^ 
upon  the  imperious  woman  who  degraded  bci  '^ 
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Clifford  would  probably  ia  time  have  not  only  liked  her, 
bat  would  have  regarded  her  with  something  of  the  in- 
dulgent fondness  and  protection  which  she  ^showed  to 
her  pet  spaniel. 

As  for  8ophy  Bennet,  her  endeavoars  to  make  Caro- 
line appear  to  disadvantage  were  not  mach  to  be  won- 
dered at.  It  was  her  cue,  on  every  occasion,  to  play  into 
the  hand  of  her  patroness ;  and  a  plain  woman  of  thirty 
U  never  greatly  disposed  to  admire  and  befriend  a  par- 
ticularly pretty  one  of  twenty.  Tat,  although  none  of 
these  persons  individually  possessed  feelings  of  malice, 
they  bad  none  of  them  a  proper  conviction  of  the  un- 
kindness,  the  cruelty  of  endeavouring  to  depreciate  a 
wife  or  husband  in  the  estimation  of  each  other.  **  Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der," does  not  merely  refer  to  the  gross  and  criminal 
di'-^'urbers  of  the  ties  of  married  life ;  like  other  injunc- 
tions, it  is  not  only  to  be  onderstood  and  obeyed  literally, 
but  is  to  be  followed  out  into  all  its  branches.  The  in- 
sinuating flirt,  the  flattering  man  of  the  world,  the  light 
jester,  the  sneering  cynic,  who,  all  in  their  several  ways, 
say  and  do  something  to  make  the  hearts  of  a  married 
pair  beat  less  kindly  towards  each  other,  may  **  mean  no 
harm,"  but  they  may  have  lighted  a  fire  which  will  not 
he  quenched,  they  may  have  done  a  deed  which  will  not 
be  undone,  they  may  have  begun  a  work  of  destruction, 
which  the  really  base,  malignant,  and  designing  may 
finbh. 

"  How  constantly  your  wife's  family  are  at  your  house," 
■aid  Mrs.  Clifford  to  her  son,  during  one  of  his  frequent 
calls  in  Keppel  street ;  **  I  wonder  you  are  not  tired  of 
the  sight  of  them." 

Clifford  was  about  to  return  a  smiling  answer  to  what 
he  considered  a  merely  common  observation,  but  "  dear 
Sophy  Bennet"  took  care  to  identify  it  as  something 
very  pointed,  by  looking  reproachfully  at  her  aunt,  nerv< 
ously  rising  from  her  seat,  walking  to  the  window,  and 
talking  about  the  weather. 

'« That  very  affected  and  artificial  girl,  Miss  dedge- 
Tvick,  has  at  length,  I  hear,  succeeded  in  ensnaring  poor 
Sir  James  Bradbury,"  pursued  Mrs.  Clifford. 

Her  son  reddened,  and  bowed  assent.  He  did  not  like 
the  term  **  succeeded  in  ensnaring,"  as  applied  to  a  cousin 
of  Caroline's.  "  The  tecond  lucky  match  made  in  the 
family,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  after  a  pause,  «  and  in  a 
^vorldly  point  of  view,  more  advantageous  than  the  first. 
I  suppose  the  future  Lady  Bradbury  will  now  bo  the  idol 
of  the  time-eerving  set,  at  least  till  her  marriage  is  over. 
You  and  I  were  strangely  deceived,  Edmund,  when  we 
believed  Caroline  to  be  such  an  object  of  affection  in  the 
circle  of  her  relatives :  I  imagine  it  was  all  put  on  for  the 
occamon,  for  I  see  very  little  of  it  now." 

Clifford  was  rather  puzxled  how  to  answer.  When 
the  excitement  of  Caroline's  engagement  had  passed,  her 
relations  had  cert^.inly  ceased  to  utter  fine  speeches  about 
her :  they  were,  however,  far  from  deficient  in  regard  for 
her — but  they  had  never  been  a  caressing,  complimentary 
family,  and  the  tedious  maternal  tendernesses  of  Mrs. 
Cliffofd,  and  the  soft  flattering  cajoleries  of  **  dear  Sophy 
Bennet,"  were  more  likely  to  ezdte  them  to  laughter 
than  to  imitation.  Clifford  made  the  most  unfortunate 
reply  he  could  have  done.  «  They  must  like  Caroline," 
he  said,  «  or  they  would  not  come  so  often  to  see  her." 

A  slight  sneer  passed  over  Mrs.  Clifford's  countenance, 
as  she  rejoined,  **  Other  reasons  than  affection  may  exist 
for  their  freqoent  visits :  the  command  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  entrie  to  a  house  of  undoubted  respectability,  are  no 
slight  advantages  to  husband-hunting  young  ladies. 
However,  I  much  regret  that  it  should  be  so,  for  Caro- 
line's sake  ;  her  time  is  frittered  away  by  ceaseless  calls, 
and  her  mind  distracted  by  firivolous  gossip.  Young  as 
she  is,  I  should  have  had  hopes  that  if  she  could  have 
been  detached  from  her  family,  she  might,  at  a  future 
dsy,  have  become  a  solid  companion  to  a  sensible  man  ; 
bnt  while  her  present  associations  continue,  I  fear  she 
will  not  be  likely  to  forget  the  school  in  which  she  has 
been  educated.  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  son," 
added  Mrs.  Clifford,  softening  her  tone,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  her  son's  arm,  *<  I  have,  perhaps,  said  too  much, 
bnt  it  has  been  with  diflkulty  that  I  have  prevailed  on 
myself  to  say  any  thing  at  all." 

Clifford  sighed  heavily  as  his  mother  quitted  the  room. 
The  gentle  voice  of  Sophy  Bennet  aroused  him  from  his 
jreverie. 

«<  I  was  sorry  ahen  my  aunt  began  to  speak,"  said  she, 
tfWaid  you  might  take  it  amiss ;  bat  I 


<  because  I  was! 


think  she  will  be  easier  and  happier,  now  she  has  dis- 
closed her  sentiments  to  you.  It  is  all,  as  you  must  be 
aware,  for  the  good  of  yourself  and  dear  Caroline,  that 
she  regards  these  matters  with  such  aniiety,  and  nori% 
can  be  better  qualified  than  my  excellent  aunt,  lN>th  from 
understanding  and  principle,  to  give  advice.'! 

"Very  true,"  said  Clifford  ;  "  but  I  think  she  is  too 
severe  in  her  strictnres  on  Caroline's  relations." 

^  Very  likely  she  is,"  replied  Miss  Bennet ;  '*  but  your 
mother,  Edmund,  is  not  a  frivolous  woman  of  the  world, 
and  can  perhaps  make  little  allowance  for  the  vanities 
and  trifling  pursuits  in  which  she  has  no  sympathy.  She 
has  acute  feelings  on  the  subject  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
a  light,  superficial  character,  like  Mrs.  Oomton,  excites 
her  contempt,  when  it  ought  rather  to  move  her  to  pity  : 
but  you  look  pale  and  uneasy — do  not  dwell  on  what  has 
been  said ;  rely  on  it,  that  one  day  dear  Caroline  will 
become  all  we  can  wish  her." 

Clifford  that  evening  made  some  remarks  to  Caroline 
on  the  subject  of  the  frivolities  and  the  frequent  visits  of 
her  relations,  which  were  -very  ill  received  by  her.  She 
at  once  traced  them  to  their  source.  Indeed,  for  some 
time  past,  whenever  Clifford  had  seemed  dispirited  or 
irritable,  Gertrude  or  Emily  had  always  suggested  to  her 
that  **  hb  tiresome  old  mother  had  been  tampering  with 
him." 

This  conviction,  however,  did  not  diminish  her  indig- 
nation against  her  husband.  She  felt  that  it  was  indeli- 
cate and  unkind  to  talk  to  her  of  the  foibles  of  her 
relations.  Trifling  and  vain,  as  in  her  own  mind  she 
allowed  her  mother  and  sisters  to  be,  they  still  were  her 
mother  and  sisters — they  were  just  what  they  had  always 
been  in  character,  and  en  what  pretext  could  she  beg 
them  either  to  lessen  their  visits,  or  to  diminish  their 
gaiety  1  "  Besides,"  she  thought,  "  could  I,  even  with- 
out offence,  persuade  them  to  come  less  frequently  to  the 
house,  what  should  I  gain  in  exchange  for  their  com- 
pany 1  Not  the  agrhnent  of  a  circle  of  general  acquaint- 
ance— not  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  my  husband's 
society — ^but  an  additional  number  of  visits  from  the 
people  I  dislike :  a  more  ample  allowance  of  the  formal 
truisms  of  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  the  hollow  compliments  of 
her  humble  companion."  Caroline,  with  these  feelings, 
was  not  disposed  to  make  any  concession  to  hor  hus- 
band's opinion ;  and,  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  she 
called  in  Alfred  place,  she  had  never  been  disposed  to 
regard  her  mother  and  sisters  with  so  much  tenderness, 
for  a  generous  mind  will  always  warm  towards  those 
whom  it  considers  to  have  suffered  from  injustice.  Caro- 
line's tenderness,  however,  met  with  no  correspondent 
fervour  this  morning.  Mrs.  Domton,  although  usually 
an  extremely  good-natured  woman,  was,  on  the  present 
occasion, «  very  nervous,"  as  she  herself  expressed  it — 
but,  according  to  the  reading  of  Gertrude  and  Emily, 
•<  very  cross." 

The  engagement  of  Kate  Sedgewick  had,  as  Mrs. 
Clifford  had  surmised,  created  general  triumph  in  the 
family,  but  had  not  excited  peculiar  satisfaction  in  Alfred 
place.  Mrs.  Domton  was  by  no  means  pleased  that  her 
niece  should  marry  so  much  better  than  her  daughter : 
an  alliance  with  a  baronet,  a  house  in  Portland  place, 
three  carriages,  and  servants  in  proportion,  threw  all  the 
humble  glories  of  the  establbhment  in  Torringrton  square 
into  the  shade.  Mrs.  Domton,  too,  had  by  this  time  got 
quite  accustomed  to  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  chestnut 
curls  of  her  son  in-law,  and  began  to  think  that  youth 
and  beauty  were  of  very  little  consequence  in  a  man. 
Sir  James  looked  vastlj^  well  for  his  age,  and  had  re- 
cently procured  a  wig,  which  just  resembled  nature. 
«  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Domton,  after  a  hurried  salutation 
to  Caroline,  **  the  luck  of  my  sister  is  quite  surprising, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with — I  am  sure,  since  the  death  of  your  poor  dear  fa- 
ther, I  have  never  thought  of  myself  in  any  thing,  but 
all  my  object  in  life  has  been  the  benefit  and  advance- 
ment of  my  girls." 

Caroline  gently  and  afliectionately  assented ;  but  Mrs. 
Domton  was  not  to  be  soothed  into  satisfaction.  **  I 
cannot  help  saying,  Caroline,"  she  continued,  •*  that  I 
think  you  have  been  very  onsisterly  since  your  marriage. 
You  have  never  taken  Gertmde  to  any  parties,  nor  in- 
troduced her  to  any  new  acquaintance,  nor  even  asked 
her  to  stay  at  your  house." 

Caroline  slightly  coloured  as  she  answered,  '*  I  would 
gladly  have  asked  Gertrude  to  stay  with  roe,  if  I  could 
have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been  any  pleasure  to 


her :  but  you  have  so  much  more  gaiety,  so  many  more 
callers-in  than  we  have,  that  I  am  afraid  Gertrude  would 
think  our  house  very  dull  compared  to  her  own." 

"And  why  should  your  house  be  dulll"  quickly  re- 
torted Mrs.  Domton ;  *<  you  have  the  means  to  make  it 
otherwise.  Newly  married  people  usually  like  and  en- 
joy society,  and  are  glad  to  plan  and  contrive  little 
parties  of  amusement  for  the  advantage  of  their  young 
relations." 

Caroline  stammered  out  something  about  Clifford's 
dislike  to  gaiety. 

*<  If  Clifford  really  felt  the  attachment  for  yoo  he  oogh  t 
to  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Dornton,  ^  he  would  not  mindf 
making  a  little  sacrifice  of  his  own  inclinations  to  yours — 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  men.  I  remember  your 
poor  dear  father  was  never  so  happy  as  when  I  had  my 
sisters  staying  in  the  house.  Anna,  in  particular,  was 
continually  coming  to  see  us;  and  he  always  said  we 
seemed  quite  lost  when  she  went  away.  He  was  as  fond 
of  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  sister ;  and  he  often 
went  out  to  parties  in  the  evening,  when  he  would  much 
rather  have  been  going  to  sleep,  just  for  the  sake  of 
giving  her  a  little  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Dornton  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  Her 
husband  was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  who  always  went 
to  his  business  afler  breakfast,  took  an  early  dinner  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  counting-house,  and  did  not 
return  to  Marchmont  street  until  tea  time.  He  knew 
that  his  pretty,  vacant  wife  had  no  mental  resources  with 
which  she  could  amuse  herself  in  solitude,  and  his  in- 
come was  too  small  to  allow  her  more  than  a  very  limited 
proportion  of  the  luxuries  of  shopping  and  visiting :  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  glad  that  she  should  be  kept  in  cheer- 
fulness and  good-humour  by  Anna's  society.  He  never 
cared  for  any  conversation  with  his  wife  beyond  that  de- 
sultory chitpchat  which  was  not  at  all  interfered  with  by 
the  presence  of  a  third  person ;  and  be  did  not  find  his 
enjoyment  of  his  evening  paper,  half-hour's  nap,  and  hot 
supper,  at  all  lessened  by  the  company  of  the  fair  smiling 
sister-in-law,  who  was  delighted  to  escape  from  her  dull 
home  in  the  country,  to  the  comparative  gaieties  of 
Marchmont  street — and  who  was  so  sedulously  attentive 
in  placing  his  easy  chair  in  the  most  desirable  position, 
flying  for  his  snuff-box  if  he  happened  to  leave  it  in  an- 
other room,  and  providing  him  with  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  the  warmest  of  worsted  comforters,  and  prettiest 
of  silk  purses,  that  he  could  not  object  to  repay  her  kind- 
ness by  occasionally  giving  or  going  to  a  little  carpet 
dance  on  her  account,  where  the  watchful  care  of  his 
wife  always  secured  for  him  a  snug  rubber  at  a  quiet 
table,  "out  of  the  way  of  the  young  people!" 

Mr.  Dornton,  however,  had  a  more  easy  temper  than 
Edmund  Clifibrd  :  he  was  not  so  refined  in  his  habits, 
nor  so  intellectual  in  his  pursuits.  Perhaps,  however, 
I  can  decide  the  real  reason  of  the  difference  between  the 
gentlemen,  in  a  few  words :  Mr.  Domton  passed  nine 
or  ten  hours  every  day  in  the  city,  and  he  had  no  near 
female  relatives  of  his  own. 

"  It  is  oAen,"  pursued  Mrs.  Dornton,  after  a  pause, 
"a  great  advantage  for  a  girl  to  pass  a  little  while  in 
some  other  house  than  bar  own,  even  although  it  may  be 
a  dull  one." 

Caroline  waited  in  silence  for  an  explanation. 

"  Sir  Henry  Milner,"  added  Mrs,  Domton,  "  has  met 
Gertrude  at  several  parties,  and  seemed  very  much  struck 
with  her.  I  do  not  bee  why  my  daughter  should  not 
marry  a  baronet,  as  well  as  my  niece."  Caroline  did 
not  see  why  she  should  not,  but  could  not  imagine  how 
staying  in  a  dull  house  was  likely  to  promote  so  desira- 
ble an  event  "  Sir  Henry  has  once  paid  us  a  morning 
▼isit,"  said  Mrs.  Domton,  "  and  no  doubt  would  have 
come  a  great  deal  oftener,  but  Miss  Burrows,  our  next- 
door  neighbour,  is  a  second  cousin  of  his  mother's.  She 
is,  as  you  know,  an  insufferably  gossiping,  prying,  spite- 
ful old  maid,  and  is  always  at  her  window,  watching 
every  thing  that  takes  place  at  our  house.  If  Sir  Henry 
called  here  twice  in  one  week,  it  would  certainly  go  to 
Lady  Milner." 

"  Most  likely  it  would,"  said  Caroline,  calmly,  still  ig- 
norant of  her  mother's  drift. 

"  Therefore,  Caroline,"  pursued  Mrs.  Dornton,  obliged 
at  last  to  come  to  the  pointy  "  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  would  take  back  Gertrude  with  you  to  spend  a  week 
in  Torrington  square.  A  friend  of  ours  is  engaged  to 
dine  in  company  with  Sir  Henry  to-day ;  and  I  will  get 
her  to  mention  the  dicumstance  to  him,  and  to  soy  that 
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Gertrude  is  impatieat  for  the  manoscript  song  that  he 
promised  to  lend  her/' 

Caroline  wai  not  persuaded  of  the  delicacy  or  policy 
of  her  mother's  scheme — but  she  could  not  refuse  a  re- 
quest so  poiutadly  made,  especially  as  Gertrude  whispered 
to  her  that  she  should  be  **  delighted  to  get  away  from 
home — for  really  poor  mamma  was  so  out  of  sorts  since 
the  announcement  of  Kate's  engagement,  that  it  was 
quite  insupportable  to  be  with  her."  Accordingly,  Ger^ 
trude  accompanied  her  sister  home,  to  the  great  discom- 
fiture and  dissatisfaction  of  Clifford,  who  did  not  at  all 
emulate  the  dear  departed  Mr.  Dornton  in  his  fondness 
for  his  sister-in-law,  and  who  considered  that  Caroline 
meant  to  brave  and  defy  him  by  inviting  her  sister  to 
the  house  as  an  inmate,  the  very  day  after  he  had  so 
unhesitatingly  expressed  bis  disapprobation  of  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  herself  and  family.  Caroline  had  only 
to  hope  that  Sir  Henry  Milner  would  not  call,  and  that 
Gertrude's  visit  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  first 
of  her  wishes  was  realised.  Sir  Henry  Milner  contented 
himself  with  sending  the  song  in  question  to  Alfred 
place,  enclosed  in  a  Uank  cover  directed  to  Mrs.  Dornton, 
and  he  never  even  walked  up  Torrington  square,,  al- 
though Gertrude,  exquisitely  dressed,  was  every  morning 
"  sitting  in  the  window-pane,  without  a  bit  of  blind," 
after  the  manner  of  "  Miss  Bell,"  in  the  song  of  *<  Num- 
ber One."  Gertrude,  however,  did  not  grow  dull  and 
gloomy  from  her  disappointment.  She  was,  like  the 
rest  of  Caroline's  family,  very  good-natured,  and  thought 
she  should  perform  a  kind  office  to  her  sister,  by  enliven- 
ing her  with  a  little  cheerful  conversation.  Accordingly, 
Gertrude  indulged  in  a  style  of  rattling  vivacity,  which 
was  perfectly  alarming  to  Mrs.  CliiTord,  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  her  son,  and  very  annoying  to  Caroline,  who 
could  not  check  Gertrude  while  trying  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  but  yet  thought  her  very  injudicious  and  fool- 
ish in  her  choice  of  subjects.  She  was  constantly  talk- 
ing about  schemes  to  obtain  desirable  matches,  and  the 
expediency  of  taking  the  outside  seats  at  concerts,  and 
keeping  near  the  door  at  assemblies :  she  delighted  to 
di»;u88  the  relative  merits  of  '*  dear  detrimentals"  with- 
out property,  and  '*  tiresome  bores"  with  it — and  she 
was  fluent  in  the  praises  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Dashington, 
at  whose  house  she  was  sure  of  meeting  with  none  but 
«  good  men."  Her  brother-in-law  at  first  was  disposed 
to  think  that  she  was  more  rational  than  he  had  believed 
her  to  bo,  and  that  she  was  alluding  to  men  of  unim- 
peachable and  exemplary  moral  conduct.  Afterwards, 
when  he  rejected  this  idea  as  improbable,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  surmise  that  she  had  borrowed  an  expresi«ion 
from  her  city  uncle,  and  was  alluding  to  the  **  good  men" 
on  'Change,  whose  word  was  as  secure  as  their  bond  ; 
but  Gertrude  soon  informed  the  unenlightened,  that  the 
phrase,  <*good  men,"  only  applied  to  dashers  of  un- 
doubted stylo  and  fashion,  among  whom,  even  by  her 
own  admission,  was  a  fair  proportion  of  coxcombs,  spend- 
thrifts, and  rou^e. 

Mrs.  Clifford  listened  to  these  remarks  with  a  haughty 
sneer,  and  sometimes  made  a  contemptuous  observation 
in  rejoinder  to  them,  which  amused  rather  than  irritated 
the  light-hearted  girl,  who,  naturally  enough,  said  to  her- 
self, that  so  long  as  her  own  mother  did  not  object  to  her 
manners,  she  had  no  need  to  care  for  the  opinion  of  the 
mother  of  any  one  else  ;  and  she  took  a  wilful  delight  in 
exasperating  .her  stiff'  and  frowning  auditress  by  saying 
a  hundred  silly  things,  which,  as  she  afterwards  assured 
the  remonstrating  Caroline,  she  "  did  not  in  the  least 
mean."  **  Dear  Sophy  Bennct,"  too,  contrived  to  lead 
her  on  by  her  soft  questions  and  her  air  of  deep  interest 
in  whatever  she  was  saying ;  and  when  she  had  succeeded 
in  making  her  show  off  her  volatility  to  the  best,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  vortt  advantage,  she 
i^vouid  privately  whisper  to  Edmund,  "  Poor  dear  girl,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  real  harm  in  her.  All  that  is 
objecttooable  in  her  manner  and  sentiments  arises  from 
her  sad  way  of  bringing  up.  How  different  she  woukl 
iiavo  been  if  4fae  had  been  educated  by  your  admirable 
mother  j" 

iirertnide  qitttted  Torrington  square  at  the  end  of  the 
^eek,  and  took^me  a  lamentable  account  of  poor  Caro- 
fine's  dud  way  «f  living,  ot  the  authority  assumed  by 
ihe  disagneeabks  mother-in-law,  who  made  her  quite  a 
cipher  in  her  own  house ;  and  of  the  little  tenderness  or 
admiration  that  she  experienced  from  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Dornton  felt  both  hart  and  angry  at  this  account.  AJ- 
th^ugh  a  vain  and  frivolous  woman,  unable  to  understand  [ 


the  extent  of  Caroline's  talents  and  feelings,  she  was 
really  fond  of  her,  and  proud  of  her.  That  her  daughter 
should  ever  be  undervalued,  and  slighted  by  her  husband^ 
%«0uld,  under  any  circumstances,  have  proved  a  grievous 
source  of  surprise  to  her ;  but,  when  she  reflected  that, 
after  all,  her  daughter  had  only  married  in  a  middUug 
way,  while  her  niece  was  about  to  make  the  best  match 
ever  known  in  the  family,  the  injury  became  greatly  en- 
hanced to  her.  The  congratulations  which  poured  in 
from  all  her  acquaintance,  on  Kate's  marriage,  were  dis- 
cord to  her  ears,  and  Mrs.  Sedgewick's  consultations 
about  India  shawls,  and  bird-of-paradise  plumes,  were 
insufferably  provoking ;  nay,  she  even  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  her  daughters  from  singing  the  ballad,  <*  Lilla  's 
a  Lady,"  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  association  of 
ideas  which  it  involved.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  rich  man  of 
the  family,  also,  was  a  great  deal  more  bountiful  on  the 
occasion  than  Mrs.  Dornton  thought  at  all  necessary. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  acted  in  perfect  unity  with  his 
ideas  of  consistency  and  propriety.  A  small  bank-note 
had  been  a  suitable  present  for  the  wife  of  a  poor  coun- 
try curate,  who,  of  course,  could  require  nothing  but 
necessaries — an  emerald  necklace  was  a  fit  offering  for 
the  Jiancie  of  a  man  in  easy  circumstances,  who  kept  a 
carriage — but  a  magnificent  set  of  pink  topazes  was  no 
more  than  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  bride  elect  of  a  wealthy 
baronet  in  Portland  place.  Caroline  was  not  in  the 
least  moved  either  to  envy  or  displeasure  by  ail  this 
splendour.  She  merely  made  one  observation  on  the 
connection :  she  asked,  '*  Has  Sir  James  Bradbury  a 
mother  living  ?"  and  when  answered  in  the  negative, 
replied,  "  Then,  I  dare  say  the  marriage  will  turn  out 
very  happily !" 

The  marriage  took  place.  The  happy  couple  went  to 
Paris.  Sir  James  had  insisted  on  Mrs.  Sedgewick's  re- 
tention of  her  daughter's  portion  for  her  life ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  lady  now  sported  a  plain  brown  chariot 
of  her  own,  abd  drove  about  in  a  white  satin  bonnet 
with  a  superb  blonde  veil — the  most  triumphant  of  spec- 
ulators, and  most  satisfied  of  mothers— affording  a  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  a  song  in  **  Blue  Beard,"  with 
the  alteration  of  one  word, 

**  'T  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  mofA^r-in-law, 
To  a  very  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw." . 

Caroline  did  not  concern  herself  about  the  matter.  She 
had  long  ceased  to  think  much  of  any  body's  mother-in- 
law  but  her  own.  Mrs.  Clifford  daily  grew  more  and 
more  an  object  of  dislike  to  her.  The  scrutinising  look 
of  her  cold,  severe  eye— the  tone  of  formal  courtesy  in 
which  she  addressed  her,  contrasted,  as  it  was,  by  the 
earnest  kindness  of  her  manner  towards  her  son  and  her 
niece,  incensed  Caroline,  almost  beyond  bearing.  None 
of  the  little. private  discussions,  'the  e very-day  social  ar- 
rangements in  which  the  generality  of  married  couples 
indulge,  cemented  the  tie  between  Caroline  and  Clifford. 
Mrs.  Clifford,  as  Sophy  Bennet  constantly  reminded  Ed- 
mund, was  *<  so  superior  a  woman,  so  excellent  a  mother, 
her  judgment  was  so  sound,  her  advice  so  admirable, 
that  it  was  as  great  an  advantage  to  dear  Caroline  as  to 
himself,  to  have  such  a  counsellor  and  guide."  Conse- 
quently, he  daily  grew  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
folly  and  uncompanionable  qualities  of  his  wife,  and  was 
only  thankful  that  his  want  of  prudence  in  choosing  her 
could  be  repaired  by  the  constant  presence  and  conversa- 
tion of  his  invaluable  mother  and  cousin.  One  faithful, 
sincere,  and  quick-sighted  friend,  who  was  not  a  relation 
to  either  party,  would  have  been  of  inestimable  service 
to  both,  at  the  present  time ;  but  such  a  one  they  did 
not  possess.  Mrs.  Dornton  was  earnestly  desirous  to 
improve  the  aspect  of  affairs-*  but  she  had  more  zeal  than 
discretion.  She  saw  that  Caroline  was,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive phrase,  **  thought  little  of,"  and  endeavoured  to 
make  her  appear  of  consequence ;  but  she  had  only  one 
way  of  doing  this.  She  was  continually  talking  of  the 
admiration  which  Caroline  had-  excited  as  a  girl,  the 
offers  she  had  received,  and  the  many  more  she  would 
have  received  if  she  had  given  her  admirers  any  en- 
couragement; and  this  style  of  conversation  merely 
tended  to  confirm  Clifford  and  his  mother  in  the  idea 
that  Caroline  had  been  brought  up  in  a  light  and  trifling 
manner,  and  instructed  to  secure  for  herself,  at  all 
events,  that  which  the  world  callib  <*  a  choice  of  good 
matches." 

Summer  now  smiled  around  in  all  its  warmth  and 
beauty.    When  Caroline  and  Clifford  had  been  married 


on  the  preceding  November,  he  had  protnlsed  h^r,  u  u) 
indemnification  for  the  shortness  of  the  tour  to  which 
the  season  bad  restricted  them,  that  he  woald  t«k«  her  ta 
Scotland  the  ensuing  summer.  She  reminded  him  of 
his  promise ;  but  the  ruler  of  her  destmy,  Mrs.  ChflW/ 
had  long  resolved  not  to  allow  her  the  glorious  adiaotag^ 
of  a  whole  summer's  Ute-ortite  with  her  hu8band--aiui 
Sophy  Bennet  succeeded  in  persuading  Edmnnd  thit 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  improvement  or  nfety  for 
Caroline,  if  removed  from  the  careful  wing  of  her  ex- 
emplary  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Dornton  had  a  di&rem 
plan  for  the  yoimg  couple.  She  wished  Cliflbrd  to  ttke 
a  house  at  Brighton,  and  invite  herself  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  stay  there.  "A  great  many  good  matches  are 
made  at  watering  places,"  said  she.  <*  1  remember  when 
Mr.  Morris  first  took  a  fency  to  my  sister  Anna,  be 
seemed  quite  shy  of  visiting  in  Marchmont  street;  butl 
persuaded  poor  dear  Mr.  Dointon  (not  that  be  wanted 
much  persuasion)  to  take  Anna  with  us  to  Brighton  for 
a  month.  Mr.  Morris  immediately  foUowed  as,  and 
made  proposals  to  Anna  a  fortnight  afterwards,  at 
Wright's  musical  library."  Clifford  had,  by  this  time, 
almost  accurately  acquired  his  mother's  cold  haughty 
bend  of  assent — and  Mrs.  Dornton  received  do  other 
reply  to  her  observation.  «*  Brighton,  too,"  she  pro- 
ceeded,  "  is  so  much  gayer  and  pleasanter  now  than  it 
was  then.  The  cliffs  are  absolutely  crowded  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  a  carriage  can  hardly  get  along 
safely :  then,  the  chain  pier  is  such  an  addition  to  the 
place.  Our  neighbour.  Miss  Burrows,  told  me,  that  one 
morning  she  only  took  a  single  turn  to  the  top  and  bad 
again,  and  met  with  fourteen  people  of  her  acqoaiDt- 
ance !" 

*<  A  powerful  recommendation  to  those  who  are  a^ 
customed  to  associate  a  visit  to  the  country  with  (jniet, 
rural  pursuita  and  retirement,"  said  Mrs.  Cliflbrd,  with 
her  usual  sneer ;  and  Sophy  Bennet  added,  "  It  is  not 
every  mind  that  is  formed  to  enjoy  and  improve  retire- 
ment, like  that  of  dear  Mrs.  CUfford."  "*  Dear  Mrs. 
Clifford"  at  length  settled  her  son's  summer  plans  lor 
him,  to  the  advantage,  as  she  told  him,  of  his  purse  and 
his  peace  of  mind.  She  took  a  house  st  Richmond,  and 
invited  Clifford  and  his  wife  to  become  her  guests  doiifig 
her  stay.  It  was  in  vain  for  Caroline  to  object  to  thii 
plan.  Clifford  asked  her  to  produce  one  good  rfcasoo 
against  it ;  and  she  could  not  give  him  her  only  reasoo. 
She  could  not  tell  him,  that  it  would  be  to  her  the  bitter- 
est of  penances  to  see  his  mother  every  day,  and  all  da; 
long.  Caroline's  train  of  reflections  on  every  occasion 
now  partook  of  her  peculiar  circumrtances.  One  of  her 
neighbours  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  in  a  very  duU 
village  in  Essex.  *<  It  will  not  be  cheerfol,"  thought 
Caroline,  <*  but  she  will  not  mind  it :  her  husband  will 
be  with  her,  and  they  will  not  be  annoyed  by  visiters." 
Another  was  to  stay  all  the  summer  and  autumn  in 
London.  «  Well,"  thought  CarolinOr  **  she  and  her  bos- 
band  are  fond  of  walking  together :  she  can  take  bis  arm 
and  enjoy  pleasant  evening  strolls." 

Any  stranger  who  had  heard  Caroline's  soliloquies, 
would  have  imagined  them  those  of  a  happy  wife.  How 
widely  removed  from  truth  may  be  a  natural  and  plaosi- 
ble  conjecture !     Caroline  at  length  went  to  Richmond, 
with  a  thoroughly  bad  grace,  determined  to  find  her  y'vai 
very  disagreeable — and  it  proved  just  as  disagreeable  as 
she  could  have  predicted.     All  outward  circumstances, 
however,  combined  to  make  her  situation  sppear  happy. 
The  summer  was  one  of  remarkable  fineness  and  beautf. 
Mrs.  Clifford's  house  was  situated  on  the  hill,  conHnand- 
ing  the  loveliest  of  prospects.     They  daily  took  the  most 
delightful  of  walks  and  rides,  or  rowed  in  a  pleasure-boat 
upon  the  clear  and  beautiful  river.     When  they  occa- 
sionally appeared  upon  the  public  walks,  Caroline,  ii 
her  delicate  white  muslin  pelisse,  and  transparent  crape 
hat,  was  generally  considered  the  prettiest  woman  in 
Richmond.    She  was  envied  for  her  handsome  buriisnd, 
especially  when  it  was  ascertained  that  she  bad  broogbt 
him  no  fortune;  and  she  was  considered  by  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  family,  to  enjoy  most  pleasant 
domestic  companions  in  « that  excellent  and  higblf 
respectable  woman,  Mrs.  Clifford,"  and  **tbst  kind- 
hearted,  worthy,  and  affectionate  creatore,  Sophy  Bes* 
net !"    How  little  can  we  understand  the  bappiM*  or 
unhappiness  of  others  ?     How  little  is  our  owfl  Dllde^ 
stood  by  them  1     And  yet,  all  persist  in  giving  po"riw 
opinions  on  the  subject,  merely  fooi^|d  on  outwan^ 
signs.    Most  truly  is  it  said,  in  that  sMd  book,  vkich 
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IM^H  tyviy  thing  better  than  it  can  be  expresied  by  a 
|>rofaiie  writer,  «*  The  heart  knowelh  its  own  bitterneae, 
and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  its  joy.^  Caro- 
line's spirits  had  long  deserted  her,  and  now  her  temper, 
io  turn  began  to  fail. 

Very  few  people  bad  passed  through  life  with  such  a 
reputation  for  good  temper  as  Caroline.     Her  school- 
fellows, her  fiicods,  and  her  relations,  had  in  turn  eulo- 
gised her,  as  possessing  an  «  easy  temper,"  a  "  sweet 
temper,"  a  «*  kind  temper,"  a  "  fine  temper,"  and  twenty 
other  praiseworthy  varieties  of  temper.     It  was,  perhaps, 
all  these ;  but  it  was  not  a  temper  founded  on  Christian 
principle,  and  therefore  it  deserted  its  possessor  in  the 
hour  of  need.     Caroline  had  borne  many  unkind  taunts 
from  Mrs.  Clifford  in  silence,  and  had  chrefully  refrained 
from  contradicting  or  exasperating  her,  and  having  done 
this,  she  considered  she  had  done  all  that  could  possibly 
be  expected  from  her,  and  more  than  her  mother  or  sis- 
ters  would  have  done ;  but  she  had  never  prayed  that 
God  would  change  the  temper  and  spirit  of  her  oppressor, 
or  that,  withholding  that  change,  he  would  give  to  her- 
self grace  to  bear  the  trial  with  that  patience  and  hu- 
mility   befitting   an   humble   disciple  of  Christ     No! 
Caroline  worked  in  her  own  strength ;  and  what  could 
be  expected,  but  that  one  employing  only  the  unhallowed 
weapons  of  human  pride  and  obstinacy,   should  sink, 
wounded  and  degraded,  in  the  conflict  1     Caroline  lost 
her  forbearance,  and   her  self-command.     She   replied 
wKh  such  hasty  irritability  to  every  observation  of  her 
mother-in-law,  that  she  actually  converted  her   mean 
jealousy  into  the  bitter  enmity  that  she  had  at  first  be- 
lieved it  to  be — and  by  her  contemptuous  rejection  of 
Sophy  Bennet's  cajoleries,  she  enabled  the  latter  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  seen  through  her — an  ofifence  which 
no  hypocrite  can  possibly  forgive.    Caroline's  mind  now 
gradually  became  in  such  a  morbid  state,  that  she  could 
not,  to  use  a  colloquial  expression,  **  settle  for  a  moment 
to  any  thing  :"  her  music  and  drawing  were  neglected — 
a  circumstance  which  gave  Mrs.  Clifford  ample  scope 
to  harangue  on  the  folly  of  wasting  money  to  give  girls 
accomplishments,  which  were  all  laid  aside  directly  they 
had  procured  the  desired  end,  of  entrapping  husbands 
for  their  possessors.     Reading  was  almost  her  only  occu- 
pation ;  and  even  the  higher  branches  of  reading  de- 
manded more  attention  than  her  restless,  agitated  spirit 
was  able  to  bestow.     When  Caroline  was  single,  history, 
biography,  travels,  poetry,  and  the  best  novels,  had  in 
turn  excited  her  warm  interest ;  but  now  she  confined 
herself  to  the  mere  trashy  volumes  of  a  circulating  libra- 
ry— and  Miss  Chesterton,  the  bluestocking  old  maiden 
aunt  of  Clifford,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  and 
who  came  to  pass  a  few  days  with  her  sister,  at  Rich- 
mond, had  not  words  to  express  her  astonishment  and 
contempt  at  the  idea  that  any  body  could  call  a  young 
woman  literary,  who  was  always  poring  over  **  Stories 
of  the  Heart,"  and  "  Talcs  of  the  Imagination."     Caro- 
line and  her  husband  returned  to  London  more  divided 
than  ever;  but  Caroline  was  in  high  beauty.     An  ex- 
tremely pretty  girl  of  one  and  twenty,  with  a  fine  con- 
stitution, can  bear  much  mental  disquietude  before  it 
affects  her  personal  appearance ;  and  all  her  acquaint- 
ance told  her  that  Richmond  had  agreed  with  her  won- 
derfully,  and  that  she  had   been  passing  a  delightful 
summer — and  she  allowed  their  assertions  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted.    The   I5th   of  November  came — Caroline's 
wedding-day.     Mrs.  Dornton  had  been  particularly  de- 
sirous that  a  party  should  be  invited  by  her  son-in-law 
to  celebrate  it,  for  "poor  dear  Mr.  Bomton,"  she  ob- 
served, "  always  enjoyed  the  party  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  wedding-day,  more  than  any  other  in  the  year." 
Caroline  suggested  the  idea  to  her  husband.     In  fact, 
they  now  owed  invitations  to  several  families — ^but  Clif- 
ford was  not  inclined  to  invite  company  to  his  house. 
His  mother  had  praised  him  so  warmly  for  his  great 
prudence  and  judgment  in  avoiding  it,  that  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  give  up  his  claim  to  her  commendations: 
besides,  his  dislike  to  Mrs.  Dornton,  and  his  aveision  to 
the  <*  dear  departed  Mr.  Dornton,"  constantly  quoted  as 
an  example  to  him,  rapidly  increased. 

Caroline's  request  was  refused.  And  when  she  re- 
proached him  with  asperity,  for  his  disinclination  to 
oblige  her,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  said  to  himself,  **  My 
mother  is  quite  right :  she  cannot  love  me,  or  the  return 
ofj|ur  wedding-day  weuld  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  source 
ofpRasnre  to  her,  ^^^out  the  excitement  of  company." 
Caroline  now  began  to  maa*  painfully  on  another  of 


her  causes  of  disq^uietude.  A  young  friend,  who  had 
married  a  little  while  before  her,  had  recently  become  a 
mother ;  and  when  Caroline  went  to  visit  her,  saw  her 
bending  over  her  infant,  and  heard  the  fond  father  declaie 
that  his  wife  had  become  dearer,  far  dearer  to  him  than 
ever,  since  she  had  bestowed  so  sweet  a  gift  on  him — 
most  deeply  did  she  lament  that  the  blessing  of  a  child 
should  have  been  withheld  from  herself.  *<It  would 
surely  draw  my  husband's  affections  towards  me,"  she 
thought;  "  it  would  be  a  source  of  mutual  interest,  and 
no  man  with  human  feelings  could  bear  to  see  the  mother 
of  his  child  slighted  and  despised."  And  her  warm  tears 
fell  on  the  baby's  foce,  as  she  imprinted  a  long,  fervent 
kiss  on  its  tiny  velvet  cheek.  Soon  afterwards,  Caroline 
saw  an  old  friend  of  the  famUy,  who  had  recently  been 
in  the  village  where  Bernard  resided,  as  curate.  Lucy 
and  Bernard  had  one  child,  a  little  boy  just  turned  of 
two  years  of  age,  and  under  the  influence  of  her  newly- 
acquired  interest  for  children,  Caroline  asked  many 
questions  respecting  little  Charles  Bernard.  The  gen- 
tleman whom  she  addressed  was  a  father  himself,  and 
gave  her  so  animated  an  account  of  the  child's  personal 
beauty,  his  winning  ways,  and  ardesa  playfulness,  that 
she  actually  went  to  sleep  conjuring  up  before  her  the 
vision  of  a  little  figure  with  rosy  cheeks,  dancing  hazel 
eyes,  and  flaxen  curls,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  "  O, 
that  I  were  as  happy  as  Lucy  !  O,  that  Heaven  would 
give  me  such  a  boy  !" 

The  next  morning  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lucy, 
expressing  her  wish  to  hear  every  particular  respecting 
her  boy,  and  dwelling  at  length  on  the  grief  caused  in 
her  o  AH  mind,  by  the  fear  that  she  should  never  enjoy  a 
similar  blessing.  Several  days  elapsed  before  Lucy  re- 
plied to  her.  The  letter,  when  it  came,  was  sealed  with 
black,  and  Caroline's  heart  sunk,  as  she  opened  it. 

"  Dearest  Caroline,"  Lucy  wrote,  **  how  truly  did  your 
letter  recall  to  me  that '  even  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death.'  You  related  to  me  the  account  that  you  had 
received  from  our  friend,  of  my  sweet  boy's  health,  beau- 
ty, and  vivacity.  Your  letter  found  me  sitting  by  the 
little  bed  where  my  darling  was  reclining,  a  cold  and 
silent  corpse.  An  attack  of  inflammation,  which  began 
and  terminated  in  a  few  hours,  has  deprived  us  of  our 
beloved  infant.  His  lisping  words,  his  fond  caresses,  his 
glad  smiles,  must  henceforth  be  to  us  as  memories  of  the 
past.  O  Caroline !  when  you  think  of  the  blessing  of 
possessing  a  child,  (and  a  great  and  precious  blessing  I 
allow  it  to  be,)  think  also  of  the  sad  pain,  the  bitter  trial 
of  losing  one.  Yet,  we  do  not  sorrow  as  those  without 
hope.  The  Lord,  who  for  a  time  lent  to  us  this  sweet 
and  endearing  child,  has  thought  fit  to  reclaim  his  own ; 
and  it  would  be  as  sinful  as  it  would  be  unavailing,  to 
murmur  at  the  behest  of  Providence.  Our  beloved  baby 
is  happier  far  than  our  utmost  cares  could  have  rendered 
him  on  earth. 

*  We  know,  for  God  hath  told  ns  this,  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour's  loving 

breast ; 
We  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glit- 
tering wings. 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  heaven's 

divinest  things ; 
We  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,his  father  dear  and  I, 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every 
eye.* 

Pray  for  us,  dear  Caroline,  in  our  affliction.  Pray  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it  with  resignation ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  onr  dear  son  may  strengthen  our  aideavours 
to  keep  in  the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  that  blessed 
land,  where  one  day  we  may  hope  to  rejoin  him." 

Caroline  wept  over  this  letter — answered  it  aflfection- 
ately — and  felt  more  reconciled  than  she  had  hitherto 
done,  to  her  exemption  from  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
maternity.  Nothing,  however,  could  reconcile  her  to 
the  continued  presence  of  Mrs.  Clifford.  Her  spirit  ac- 
tually sank  within  her,  as  morning  after  morning  she 
encountered  the  chilling,  scrutinising  look,  and  the 
sharp,  contradictory  speech  of  her  visiter— nay,  even  her 
stiff,  chocolate-watered  silk  dress,  large  goU  chain,  and 
widely-spreading  blonde  cap,  shared  in  Caroline's  detest- 
ation ;  and  no  "  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hag,"  could 
be  an  object  of  greater  optical  horror  to  her,  than  the 
portly,  good-looking,  and  handsomely  dressed  elderly 


lady,  who  daily  occupied  a  comer  of  the  sofa  in  her 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Clifford  possessed,  in  perfection  an  art  which  all 
those  who  wish  to  be  feared  and  shunned  would  do  well 
to  study :  the  art  of  saying  things  to  the  objects  of  her 
dislike,  which  made  them  feel  dissatisBed  with  them- 
selves, and  which  depreciated  them  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  happened  to  he  in  company  with  them,  without 
affording  any  tangible  ground  for  complaint.  The  sen* 
sitive  and  warm-spirited  Caroline  was  just  the  person  to 
be  aggrieved  most  bitterly  by  these  insults,  because  she 
possessed  quickness  of  observation,  and  depth  of  feeling, 
without  being  under  the  influence  of  religion.  A  sim- 
pleton would  not  have  penetrated  Mrs.  Clifford's  unkind 
inuendoes — a  manceuvrcr  would  have  outwitted  her — a 
vixen  would  have  overawed  her — and  a  Christian  might 
have  succeeded  in  softening  and  correcting  her. 

Caroline,  however,  was  not  destined  to  remain  in 
thorough  insignificance.  Her  husband  and  herself  were 
one  day  invited  to  a  dinner  party,  at  the  house  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  Caroline  was  presented  with  marked 

respect  to  General  S ,  an  elderly  gentleman,  well 

known  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  a  patron  and  admirer 
of  literature  ;  and  who,  the  lady  of  the  house  informed 
her,  had  seen  some  of  her  manuscript  poetry,  and  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  be  introduced  to  the  authoress. 
Caroline  had  an  exquisite  taste  for  poetry  ;  but,  as  she 
never  wrote  but  in  albums  and  scrap-books,  she  was  con- 
founded, by  the  world  in  general,  with  the  multitudinous 
tribe  of  young  ladies,  who  "  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
appearing  in  print — but  just  write  to  please  themselves 
and  their  friends."  A  manuscript  writer,  however  clever, 
is  seldom  thought  much  of.  The  vein  of  poetry  may 
justly  be  likened  to 

.     .     .     .     it  The  golden  ore, 
Which  has  guineas  intrinsical  in  't, 
Whose  worth  is  never  known  before 
It  is  tried  and  impressed  in  the  mint." 

It  requires  the  aid  of  a  printing-press  to  stamp  it  with 
consequence. 

Mrs«  Dornton,  too,  had  never  much  encouraged  Caro- 
line's attempts — having  rather  a  dread  of  literary  ladies. 
Mrs.  Clifford  had  designated  her  daughter-in-law's  effu- 
sions as  <*  very  poor  things  indeed  ;"  and  Miss  Chester- 
ton had  actually  not  had  patience  to  read  to  the  end  of 
one  of  them !  Clifford,  who,  ahhough  an  intellectual 
man,  was  too  apt  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  hear  with  the 
ears  of  others,  had  therefore  a  very  limited  opinion  of  his 
wife's  literary  powers,  and  was  actually  astonished,  that 
General  S ,  a  man  of  acknowledged  taste  and  judg- 
ment, should  express  himself  in  such  warm  terms  of 
commendation  concerning  them.     Caroline  was  handed 

down  to  dinner  by  General  8 .     He  sat  by  her,  and 

addressed  most  of  his  conversation  to  her.  Caroline 
was  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  unusual  distinction 
conferred  on  her.  Although  in  some  respects  of  a  timid 
disposition,  she  was  not  at  all  of  a  shy  one.  She  had  no 
fear  or  dislike  of  strangers ;  and,  although  she  talked 
little  where  she  thought  she  was  neglected,  or  could  not 
be  understood,  she  could  be  both  fluent  and  eloquent  in 
conversation,  where  she  was  encouraged  and  appre- 
ciated. 

General  S was  delighted  beyond  expression  with 

her  unaffected  manners,  and  her  extensive  knowledge  of 
books.  He  congratulated  Clifford  warmly  on  his  pos- 
session of  so  charming  a  wife,  who,  he  observed,  **  must 
make  his  fireside  a  scene  of  perpetual  and  exquisite  en- 
joyment ;"  (poor  General  S ,  with  all  hb  reading, 

fine  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  how  easily  was 
he. deceived  by  appearances;)  and  he  concluded  with 
inviting  them  both  to  a  literary  party,  to  ba  held  at  his 
house  in  the  ensuing  week.  Clifford  could  not  help 
feeling  proud  of  this  invitation.  He  had  beard  of  Gene- 
ral 8 — -— ,  and  of  his  parties,  and  kn^ew  that  it  was 
reckoned  quite  a  dbtinction  to  be  admitted  to  them.  Mrs. 
Dornton  was  more  than   pleased — ^she  was  delighted. 

General  S was  the  uncle  of  Sir  Henry  Milncr,  and 

she  warmly  urged  Caroline  to  « take  great  notice  of  Sir. 
Henry,  and  be  remarkably  civil  to  him  !"  Mrs.  Chffoicl^ 
however,  was  thoroughly  annoyed  and  irritated.  Sk» 
could  not  depreciate  the  genaral's  parties,  because  her 
sister.  Miss  Chesterton,  was,  from  time  to  time,  makibg^ 
efforts  to  get  invited  to  them,  and  endeavouring  to  gaht 
ber  purpose  by  every  variety  of  enlogy  and  flattery*  She 
could  not  ridicule  her  son  for  going  in  the  train  of  hia 
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wife :  it  woald  be  tacitly  admitting  Caroline  to  be  intel- 
lectual and  superior,  if  she  allowed  that  she  could  be 
privileged  to  confer  consequence  on  another.  She  there- 
fore contented  herself  with  saying,  that  **  General  8 
had  been  a  clever  man  in  his  day — but  was  now  getting 
old,  and,  she  should  think,  half  childish  !'' 

Gtiflford  and  his  wife  went  to  the  party.  The  general 
introduced  Caroline  to  his  friends,  in  a  manner  which 
bespoke  his  esteem  for  her  talents,  t^ome  of  them  were 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  others  of  strong  intellect; 
and  there  were  two  or  three  popular  writers  among  them, 
-whom  Caroline  and  Clifford  had  previously  only  known 
hy  their  works.  Caroline  was  delighted  with  an  evening 
passed  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant,  social,  and  rational ; 
and  she  was  gratified  to  find  that  all  who  conversed  with 
her,  evidently  thought  her  opinions  worth  attending  to, 
and  frequently  praised  her  for  their  justice  and  origin- 
ality. Cliffi)rd,  too,  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  was  not 
treated  merely  as  an  appurtenance  to  his  wife :  it  was 
soon  found  that,  like  her,  he  had  read  much,  and  could 
converse  on  what  he  had  read.  She  once  or  twice  ap- 
pealed to  him,  when  she  was  at  a  loss  to  remember  a 
particular  passage  of  some  author  who  was  the  subject 
of  discussion — and,  strange  and  incomprehensible  as  it 
may  appear,  these  young  people  seemed  more  drawn 
together,  more  animated  by  congenial  feelings,  during 
this  evening  passed  in  the  society  of  strangers,  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  the  course  of  months  spent  in  what 
the  Russell  square  world  dchominated  **  the  bosom  of 
their  family." 

General  8 took  leave  of  Caroline  and  her  hus- 
band with  much  kindness,  and  promised  to  call  the  next 
morning  in  Torrington  square,  and  bring  with  him  a 
book  which  he  had  recommended  Caroline  to  peruse. 
But,  alas  !  this  intimacy,  which  promised  so  favourably 
for  the  interests  of  my  heroine,  was  to  meet  with  a  sud- 
den check.     General  S was  seized  that  night  with 

a  severe  attack  of  gout,  and  was  confined  for  many  weeks 
to  his  chamber.  His  nephew,  Sir  Henry  Milnei,  waited 
on  Caroline  with  the  book,  the  following  day.  He  was 
fond  of  his  uncle,  and  disposed  to  adopt  his  tastes  and 
preferences,  and  was  really  and  unfeignedly  gratified 
with  the  manners  of  Caroline  and  her  husband.  He  sat 
conversing  on  various  subjects  until  a  late  hour.  Clif- 
ford, who  had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  female 
society  for  many  months,  was  pleased  with  the  discourse 
of  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  and  not  altogether  in- 
sensible to  the  attentions*  of  a  baronet  who  was  a  member 
of  the  fashionable  world.  He  invited  him  to  stay  to 
dinner.  Fortunately  none  of  the  relations  on  either  side 
happened  to  "drop  in"  during  the  evening,  and  Sir 
Henry  quitted  the  house  with  the  conviction  \bat  his 
new  friends  were  a  delightful  acquisition  to  himself,  and 
were  perfectly  happy  in  each  other.  Sir  Henry's  visits 
were  frequent  during  the  next  three  weeks,  which  period 
happened  to  be  spent  by  Mrs.  Clifibrd  and  her  niece  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Chesterton,  at  Knightsbridge.  When 
they  returned,  they  were  truly  mortified  at  the  position 
of  afiairs.  Gertrude  was  in  Torrington  square  almost 
every  day,  for  her  mother  was  delighted  at  the  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  her  in  the  way  of  Sir  Henry.  He, 
however,  considered^ her  very  inferior  to  her  sister  Caro- 
line; but  Gertrude  was  good-humoured  and  cheerful, 
and  made  no  unpleasant  addition  to  the  little  circle — 
and  Clifford  was  so  amused  by  the  conversational  tulents 
of  his  new  friend,  and  so  happy  in  the  absence  of  strife 
and  bickering,  tKat  he  was  actually  in  danger,  not  only 
of  becoming  proud  and  fond  of  his  wife,  but  even  of 
tolerating  his  wife's  sister.* 

Mrs.  Clifford  soon  decided  that  affairs  must  not  con- 
tinue in  their  present  state ;  but  she  was  rather  puzzled 
how  to  reverse  them.  She  feared  to  venture  on  any 
personal  rudeness  to  Sir  Henry,  or  to  depreciate  and 
ridicule  him :  he  was  a  decidedly  clever  man,  and  he  was 
also  a  man  of  fashion  and  fortune.  She  could  not  frown 
him  away,  atf  she  had  succeeded  in  frowning  away  divers 
young  Mr.  Browns  and  Mr.  Thompsons,  who  had  been 
humble  admirers  of  the  pretty  Caroline  Dornton,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  found  an  occasional  lounge 
at  the  house  of  the  still  prettier  Caroline  Clifford.  She 
4;ontrived,  however,  materially  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
itheir  meetings,  by  adopting  her  usual  contemptuous 
manners  to  Carolme,  breaking  in  upon  her  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech,*  and  controverting  or  denying  whatever  she 
asserted.  Sir  Henry,  for  a  moment,  felt  surprised  to  see 
the  elegant,  intellectual  young  woman,  who  had  h9en  the 


star  of  his  uncle's  literary  party,  talked  down  and  frown- 
ed into  insignificance  at  the  head  of  hei  own  table ;  but 
an  observer  of  human  nature  is  never  long  surprised  at 
any  thing.  He  respected  and  admired  Caroline,  how- 
ever, and  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  her. 
He  determinately  drew  her  out  in  conversation,  listened 
to  Mrs.  Clifford's  laboured  dogmas  or  still  more  laboured 
witticisms,  with  an  air  of  great  lassitude,  and  interrupted 
Sophy  Bennet  in  the  midst  of  a  long,  hollow,  softpsound- 
ing  speech,  by  asking  her  whether  she  did  not  think  Mrs. 
Candour,  in  the  <*  School  for  Scandal,"  an  admirably 
drawn  character. 

Mrs.  Clifford  at  last  determined  that  she  had  only  one 
course  to  pursue.  She  told  her  son,  with  much  appear- 
ance of  reluctance,  that  she  thought  he  was  acting  de- 
cidedly wrong  in  suffering  Sir  Henry  Milner  to  become 
80  domesticated  in  his  house.  That  his  admiration  of 
Caroline  was  marked  and  pointed :  in  fact,  that  nothing 
but  the  circumstance  of  his  being  blinded  by  beauty, 
could  account  for  his  commendation  of  the  mental  atr 
tainments  of  so  trifling  and  superficial  a  young  woman. 
That  Caroline,  at  present,  was  doubtless  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  reciprocal  preference  ;  but  that,  considering 
her  vanity,  and  her  defective  education,  there  was  no 
aaying  how  long  she  mght  remain  so — and  that  an  inti- 
macy of  this  kind  was  always  best  crushed  in  the  bud. 

Mrs.  Clifford  left  the  room  without  giving  her  son 
time  to  reply  to  her,  and  Sophy  Bennet  took  up  the 
theme,  and  said,  **  I  am  sure  a  load  is  now  removed  from 
my  poor  aunt's  mind.  You  cannot  tell  what  a  struggle 
she  has  had  with  herself,  before  she  could  determine  to 
drop  you  thb  hint ;  but  do  not  think  she  means  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  our  de^  Caroline.  I  am  convinced 
she  would  be  thoroughly  unhappy  if  she  could  imagine 
that  you  drew  such  an  inference  from  any  thing  she  has 
said." 

Clifford  took  no  notice  to  his  wife  of  this  conversa^ 
tion.  But  the  next  time  Sir  Henry  came  to  dinner,  his 
manners  were  decidedly  cool  to  him — and  Mrs.  Clifford, 
Awho  was  also  present,  addressed  almost  all  her  conversa- 
tion to  her  son  in  a  tone  of  provoking  and  whining  pity, 
tis  if  she  deemed  him  unkindly  placed  in  the  back-ground 
"by  his  wife  and  friend,  and  requiring  her  maternal  pro- 
tection to  bring  him  into  notice.  Sir  Henry,  however, 
had  a  recently  published  book  to  talk  of,  and  an  account 
to  give  of  a  literary  party,  where  he  had  passed  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  a  roll  of  new  music  for  Caroline  to 
play  over ;  and  he  seemed  quite  blind  to  the  more  than 
usually  unpleasant  situation  of  the  family.  He  had 
mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  his  uncle 
was  nearly  well,  and  was  looking  forward  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Caroline  and  her  husband.  **  My  uncle,"  he 
continued,  addressing  Caroline,  **  was  not  aware  until 
yesterday,  that  the  Miss  Chesterton,  who  was  so  anxious 
to  join  hb  conversaziones  last  winter,  was  a  relation  of 
yours  by  marriage.  Under  your  auspices,  I  am  sure  he 
will,  at  any  time,  be  happy  to  see  her.  She  cannot  need 
a  more  favourable  introduction." 

Mrs.  Clifford  sat  actually  bursting  with  vexation  at 
the  idea,  that  her  deep-blue  sister  was  to  be  patronised 
and  introduced  into  society  by  her  despised  daughter-in- 
law.  It  was  necessary,  she  found,  to  take  some  decisive 
measure,  which,  by  inducing  her  son  and  his  wife  to 
break  abruptly  with  Sir  Henry,  should  prevent  a  renewal 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  general.  The  ensuing 
morning  Clifford  had  fixed  to  leave  town,  on  a  visit  to 
an  invalid  friend,  and  was  not  to  return  for  two  or  three 
days.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Clifford  invited  herself  to  pass 
the  day  with  Caroline — left  **  dear  Sophy  Bennet"  at 
home — and,  after  dinner,  began  her  projected  attack. 

First,  she  dilated  on  her  own  good  qualities  as  a  mo- 
tilier,  and  her  excessive  love  for  her  son.  Next,  she 
enlarged  on  the  good  qualities  of  her  son,  and  told  Caro- 
Gne  how  grateful  she  ought  to  be  for  such  a  husband. 
Caroline  echoed  her  encomiums  very  coolly — not  from 
indifference  towards  her  husband,  but  because  she  felt 
convinced  that  her  mother-in-law  was,  what  is  familiarly 
called,  **  talking  at  her."  Mrs.  Clifford  next  digressed  to 
the  subject  of  Sophy  Bennet — praised  her  unequaled 
temper,  her  steadiness,  her  humility,  her  modesty,  and 
her  readiness  to  receive  advice  with  thankfulness,  al- 
tliough  she  so  very  seldom  wanted  it  By  a  quick 
transition,  she  at  last  found  her  way  to  the  character  of 
Caroline  herself;  and,  after  a  rapid  graphic  sketch  of  a 
.  Yery  headstrong,  frivolous,  flirtuig  young  woman,  she 


begged  to  touch  on  a  particular  insUnce  of  levity,  whkli 
had  given  her  great  pain,  and  would  have  half  broken 
her  heart,  had  she  not  made  allowances  for  the  vei;  h^ 
example  Caroline  had  received  from  her  mother,  tndtbe 
other  females  of  her  family.  And  this  levity  ibe  lei 
forth  to  be,  her  extremely  reprehensible  encoQrageflttQt 
of  the  attentions  of  Sir  Henry  Miber-^or  whom  it »« 
quite  evident  she  felt  a  much  greater  partialitj  than  k 
was  proper  for  a  married  woman  to  feel  for  any  ooe  bu 
her  husband. 

The  colour  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  cheek,  brmr, 
and  bosom  of  the  outraged  giri.  She  had  ofien,  mj 
often,  been  irritated  and  mortified  since  her  onrriige, 
but  never  until  now  had  she  experienced  positive  innih. 
And  how  nnprovoked,  how  uncalled-for,  did  the  feel  ibat 
insult  to  be  !  Caroline,  it  may  be  remembered  I  hm 
mentioned,  was,  even  as  a  young  girl,  remarkably  free 
from  the  least  propensity  to  coquetry.  Her  exceeding 
modesty  and  reserve  had  obtained  for  her  the  commcBd* 
ation  of  all  the  matrons  of  her  acquaiulance ;  aod  ber 
young  friends  had  often  rallied  her  on  her  distanoe  lod 
prudery.  Her  ideas  of  the  correctness,  not  only  of  mu* 
ner,  but  of  thought,  incumbent  on  a  married  wonu, 
were  scrupulously  strict ;  and,  had  she  been  Doited  (o 
age  and  infirmity^  she  would  have  felt  it  alike  her  doty 
and  inclination  to  awe  every  approach  to  a  too  fuahi 
admiration  in  the  other  sex,  by  the  dignity  and  propnetj 
of  her  deportment.  Of  Sir  Henry,  as  an  admirer,  the 
had  never  entertained  the  most  remote  idea.  8be  iikd 
him  as  an  agreeable  guest,  and  she  had  been  pressed  bj 
her  family  to  be  very  civil  to  him  on  Gertrude's  aocoQot; 
but,  so  far  from  feeling  any  undue  partiality  for  hja, 
she  would  much  have  preferred  the  society  of  hit  node, 
the  venerable  General  S . 

Then  the  taunt,  reflecting  on  poor  Mrs.  Dornton, ni 
Caroline  to  the  heart.  Vain  and  frivoloos  her  motkr 
might  be — but  she  was  a  woman  of  unblemished  cor- 
rectness— her  daughters  had  seen  no  example  of  leritT 
in  her.  The  comfort  of  her  husband  had  been  ber  fint 
consideration  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  interests  of  ber 
daughters  had  been  the  sole  subject  of  her  studies  eitr 
since.  All  these  thoughts  rapidly  passed  through  Cann 
line's  mind ;  and,  as  she  was  not  yet  imbued  with  tk 
spirit  of  him,  **  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  m 
again,"  the  storm  of  passion  broke  forth  b  a  feufil 
succession  of  upbraidings  and  reproaches,  which  tetoiilT 
terrified  her  adversary,  who  shrank  from  the  tempest  ik 
had  herself  raised,  and  took  a  hasty  and  angry  leive of 
her,  saying,  that  she  hoped  solitude  would  bring  bff  to 
her  senses.  Solitude !  O,  how  grateful  would  Ciroiia 
have  felt  for  any  human  creature,  to  whomsbeconU 
pour  forth  the  violent  passions  of  her  soul !  Like  DOrt 
proud-spirited  and  imaginative  persons,  she  magnifitd 
tenfold  the  affront  she  had  received,  and  the  evil  cook- 
quences  likely  to  arise  from  it.  Her  mind  had  beea 
enervated  lately  by  the  perusal  of  several  highly  wroaght 
fictions,  representing  the  innocent  as  hurled  into  disgmi 
by  the  force  of  successful  calumny ;  and  she  imsglBed 
.nothing  less  tlian  the  total  ruin  of  her  character,  in  tbe 
eyes  of  her  husband  and  the  world,  by  the  cruel  tcost- 
tion  of  her  mother-in-law. 

Caroline,  however,  did  Mrs.  Clifford  irijostice.  Sb 
had  much  in  her  composition  that  was  artful  aod  os- 
amiable;  but- she  was  not  a  fiend.  She  had  oo((k 
slightest  idea  of  blackening  the  character  of  her  daogbter- 
in-law.  She  had  not,  as  has  been  shown,  even  accw 
her  to  her  husband,  of  feeling  a  reciprocal  partiality  fcj 
Sir  Henry.  And  when  she  told  Caroline  that  sbcaied 
more  for  him  than  was  proper,  she  uttered  •^'^"^'''^ 
she  did  not  believe  herself,  and  would  not  have  expert™ 
any  one  else  to  believe — but  which  sbc  hoped  w«b 
pique  her  high-spirited  young  relative  into  the  adop<i« 
of  such  a  coldness  of  manner  towards  Sir  Heaiy, « 
would,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  her  husband,  csb« 
him  to  cease  bis  visits  at  the  bouse. 

Caroline  retired  to  her  chamber;  a  bible,  P"*^**^** 
her  by  Lucy,  lay  on  the  toilet :  she  always  read  a  iW 
ter  every  night  in  it  On  the  present  night  abe  rm 
several ;  but  Caroline  was  reading  the  bible  regnW? 
through,  and  was  now  engaged  in  an  historical  f^ 
which  bore  no  reference  to  her  peculiar  sitostioo.  •»• 
consequently,  she  derived  little  comfort  fi«n^^ 
ployment.  Caroline  had  never  been  accustomed  tfljjj 
for  and  gather,  at  pleasure,  the  textMMd  If^^^jJJ 
alluded  to  her  own  circumstances  aiWeelio|^»"*'*v 
tli9  f^fiptur^  ^^%  she  ^d  npt  feorch  tb^  |  |t  ii  w"'" 
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Ibfo  tkoi  saf prising  that  her  profit  should  be  compara- 
(ively  small.  She  lay  awake  during  the  night,  slept  for 
an  Vovt  towards  morning^  and  awoke  with  that  feverish, 
inrllitittg  senae  of  deep  injury,  natural  to  those  who  have 
beetl  aofferiflg  from  unjust  accusation.  Caroline,  how. 
et«^,  ^M  not  feel  a  moment's  regret  for  the  unbecoming 
>rldfenoe  which  she  had  evinced  towards  Mrs.  Clifford, — 
a  eircumstance  which,  of  itself,  showed  how  much  of 
nligioas  principle  she  had  yet  to  learn.  Experienced 
Christians,  I  am  willing  to  allow,  may  occasionally  be 
off  their  guard ;  may,  under  the  influence  of  strong  ex- 
citement and  provocation,  give  way  to  passionate  ex- 
preaeioiis ;  but  they  will,  ere  long,  deeply  repent  of  their 
conduct,  and  they  will  lay  their  reptntance  at  the  foot- 
stool of  their  Creator  in  {nrayer.  The  children  of  the 
wofld,  however,  so  far  from  feeling  compunction  for  their 
viofence,  will  rather  commend  themselves  for  their  pro- 
per  self-respect :  the  spirit  of  the  disobedient  prophet 
wiU  be  theirs,  who,  when  asked,  '*  Doest  thou  well  to  be 
angry  V*  could  reply  even  to  the  interrogation  of  Om- 
nipotence, *«  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death.'* 

Caroline,  pale,  feverish,  and  restless,  unable  to  read, 
or  to  employ  herself  in  any  other  way  than  in  axious, 
harassing  thought,  was  sitting  in  her  drawing-room,  after 
the  removal  of  her  untasted  breakfast,  when  Sir  Henry 
Milner  was  announced  :  she  had  not  anticipated  his  visit, 
and  her  manner  exhibited  a  stmrtled  and  painful  embar- 
raasment,  which  might  have  excited  his  surprise,  were  it 
not  evident,  from  his  deportment,  that  his  own  mind  was 
pre-oocupied  by  some  weighty  aJKiir.  He  had  scarcely 
exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  Caroline,  when  a  double 
knock  resounded  at  the  door.  Caroline  turned  alter- 
nately red  and  pale,  half  rose,  and  then  sat  down  again  ; 
lor  her  creative  and  disturbed  fancy  conjured  up  to  her 
the  vision  of  Mrs.  Clifford,  who,  she  imagined,  had  em- 
ployed a  spy  to  watch  the  entrance  of  Sir  Henry,  and 
was  now  coming  to  reproach  and  insult  her.  She  was 
not,  however,  called  to  any  such  trial;  for  the  door 
opened,  and  the  harmless,  sentimental  Anna  Morris  was 
announced. 

Caroline  received  her  with  as  much  rapture  as  if  she 
had  be<m  a  benevolent  fairy ;  although,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  she  would  rather  have  dreaded  the  in- 
fliction of  her  visit,  for  Anna  seemed  in  her  most  die- 
away  mood,  had  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  bore 
a  beautifully-embroidered  and  highly-scented  pocket 
handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  "  The  Art  of  Living  on 
Two  Hundred  a  Year'*  in  the  other. 

Sir  Henry  soon  communicated  the  reason  of  hb  visit 
at  so  early  an  hour ;  he  was  about  to  bid  all  his  friends 
farewell,  for  perhaps  a  long  period.  He  had  been  en- 
l^aged  for  some  months  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady, 
who  was  now  with  her  brother  at  Florence  on  account 
of  the  ill  health  of  the  latter ;  he  had  expected  their 
apeedy  return,  but  -yesterday  had  received  a  letter,  in- 
forming him  that  a  longer  stay  was  thought  indispensa- 
ble for  the  gentleman,  and  inviting  him  to  join  them 
there ;  he  should  endeavour,  he  smilingly  added,  to  pre. 
vail  on  his  fair  friend  and  her  brother  to  allow  the  mar- 
riage to  be  solemnised  at  Florence ;  and  as  all  places 
were  much  the  same  to  him,  he  imagined  he  must  bribe 
them  to  consent,  by  promising  to  remain  abroad  with  his 
wife  till  the  health  of  her  brother  should  be  re-established. 
Caroline  could  hardly  restrain  her  delight  at  this  intelli- 
gence  within  reasonable  bounds;  it  offered  at  once  an 
exoneration  to  her  fame,  and  a  termination  to  her  difli- 
colties ;  she  wished  Sir  Henry  every  happiness  in  her 
prettiest  manner,  (earnestly  hoping  all  the  time  that  she 
might  never  see  him  again,)  and  listened  to  the  sound 
of  his  descending  footsteps  with  so  radiant  a  smile  and 
dancing  an  eye,  that  the  most  suspicious  of  observers 
would  have  acquitted  her  of  entertaining  any  peculiar 
predilection  in  his  favour.  Her  heart  lightened  by  the 
events  of  the  morning,  she  listened  patiently  to  a  long 
tirade  from  Anna  Morris,  who,  wrapped  in  the  richest 
of  silks  and  the  most  delicate  of  ermines,  expressed  her 
wonder  <*how  mamma  could  think  she  wanted  any  thing 
beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life ;"  and  even  lent  her 
a  patient  hearing  when,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  she  opened 
the  little  treasury  of  knowledge  in  her  hand,  and  showed 
that  a  lady  can  dress  for  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  contract 
with  a  laundress  for  the  washing  of  her  family  at  twelve 
pounds. 

^na  Morris,  on  km  way  home,  met  with  Sophy  Ben- 
net,  and  stopped  to  (ffi  her  the  news  of  the  morning ; 
4>r,  in  <Mher  Fords,  the  projected  maniage  and  journey 


of  Sir  Henry  Milner.  Sophy  immediately  went  home 
to  her  aunt  with  the  intelligence.  Mrs.  Clifford  was 
vexed  and  mortified  that  Caroline  was  thus  enabled  to 
triumph  over  the  injurious  suspicions  which  she  had 
thrown  out ;  but  she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection, 
that  Sir  Henry  would  be  out  of  the  way  at  all  events ; 
and  on  the  same  evening  she  received  from  her  sister, 
Miss  Chesterton,  the  still  more  welcome  tidings,  that 
General  S  ,  in  consequence  of  havi|ig  shown 

symptoms  of  a  relapse,  was  ordered  to  Bath  by  his  phy- 
sicians. Clifford  returned  on  the  ensuing  day.  Mrs. 
Clifford  determined  not  to  mention  to  him  her  fracat 
with  Caroline,  since  the  news  of  Sir  Henry's  engage- 
ment  would  meet  his  ear  at  the  same  time ;  and  Caroline 
concealed  it  from  him,  because  she  felt  so  truly  degraded 
from  having  been  the  subject  of  such  a  suspicion,  that 
she  doubted  the  possibility  of  at  all  keeping  her  temper 
during  such  a  recital.  It  would  have  been  well,  how- 
ever, if  she  had  been  candid,  and  informed  her  husband 
of  the  whole  affair,  because  it  woukl  then  have  furnished 
him  with  a  clue  to  the  increased  coldness  and  aversion 
testified  by  her  towards  his  mother,  which  now  (discern- 
ing no  apparent  reason  for  such  a  change^  seemed  to 
him  perfectly  unjust  and  reprehensible.  In  fact,  the 
manner  of  Caroline  to  Mis.  Clifford  was  decidedly  dis- 
respectful ;  so  much  so,  that  Clifford  could  scarcely  won- 
der when  his  mother  told  him  that  she  plainly  perceived 
she  was  an  unwelcome  guest  to  his  wife,  and  that  she 
should,  therefore,  cease  to  visit  at  his  house,  except  in  a 
formal  way  ;  adding,  however,  that  she  hoped  she  should 
enjoy  a  double  portion  of  her  dear  son's  company  in 
Keppel  street.  Caroline  was  not  inclined  to  make  any 
concession  to  her,  especially  as  Mrs.  Dornton,  Gertrude, 
and  Emily,  congratulated  her  upon  what  had  occurred, 
and  assured  her  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen  for  her,  to  get  rid  of  the  visits  of  the 
tiresome  old  spy. 

The  situation  of  Caroline  was  not,  however,  at  all 
amended  by  this  circumstance.  Clifford  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  Keppel  street,  where  the  faults  of  his  wife  and 
her  relations  were  the  unfailing  theme  of  conversation, 
the  <*  bagged  fox*'  to  be  turned  out  when  every  thing 
else  failed.  Mrs.  Dornton  and  her  daughters  were  much 
in  Torrington  square,  but  their  company  was  but  little 
solace  to  Caroline ;  for  although  Mrs.  Clifford  had  left  off 
coming  to  the  house,  Sophy  Bennet  had  not,  and  she 
was  a  perpetual  intruder  on  their  conversations,  and  ob- 
server of  their  actions;  she  was  a  person,  as  Mrs.  Dorn- 
ton emphatically  observed,  who  was  not  to  be  affronted, 
and  certainly  Mrs.  Dornton  had  a  right  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  point,  since  she  had  made  divers  and  successless 
attempts  to  do  so. 

Caroline  bad  discontinued  accompanying  her  mother 
and  sisters  in  their  little  morning  excursions  and  recrea- 
tions, pursuant  to  a  hint  that  she  had  received  from 
Sophy  Bennet.  "Pray  excuse  me  for  my  candour," 
said  Sophy,  *<  but  I  must  just  tell  you  that  dear  Edmund 
does  not  approve  of  your  going  to  rooming  concerts  ;  a 
number  of  young  men  o(  course  always  crowd  round 
you,  and  he  is  rather  strict  in  his  ideas  of  propriety. 
And  it  might  be  as  well  if  you  did  not  drive  quite  so 
of\en  in  the  parks;  somebody  has  told  Edmund  that 
your  face  is  quite  known  there."  Then  observing  the 
cheek  of  her  auditor  crimson  with  indignation,  she  added, 
in  a  &wning,  coaxing  tone,  «  See,  Caroline,  what  a 
penalty  you  pay  for  being  a  beauty ;  now  I  might  show 
my  homely  face  at  all  the  public  places  and  public  walks 
in  London  through  the  whole  spring,  and  nobody  would 
know  or  care  whether  I  was  there  or  not." 

Dull  and  monotonous,  therefore,  were  Mrs.  Domton's 
visits  to  her  daughter ;  but  she  made  them  very  frequent, 
more  out  of  opposition  to  her  son-in-law,  and  to  show 
him  that  she  was  not  to  be  frightened  away,  than  from 
any  pleasure  she  derived  from  them  :  and  she  gained  her 
purpose ;  for  Clifford  felt  deeply  aggrieved,  and  made  it 
an  unfailing  source  of  reproach  to  his  wife,  that  while 
she  had  driven  As«  mother  from  the  house  by  her  con- 
duct, her  own  was  a  continual  and  welcome  visiter. 

Careful  and  circumspect  as  Caroline  was  in  all  matters 
of  importance,  her  temper  more  and  more  gave  way 
under  trifles,  and  she  sometimes  acted  as  if  determined 
to  assist  the  cause  of  those  who  censured  and  depreciated 
her.  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  the  cousin  of  her  husband, 
who  had  offended  her  in  her  single  days  by  calling  her 
"  pretty  Miss  Carry,"  was  a'  resident  in  Yorkshire,  and 
she  had  not  aeen  him  since  her  maniage ;  hot  he  had 


now  come  up  on  business  to  pass  a  short  time  in  London, 
and  dined  in  Torrington  square  soon  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  although  not  a  polished  man, 
was  a  good  natnred  and  a  shrewd  one;  he  had  heard,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  that  **  things  were  not  comfort- 
able" with  Caroline  and  her  mother-in-law,  and  he  was 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  information.  Had  Caroline  taken 
the  least -pains  to  interest  and  conciliate  him,  she  might 
have  found  him  a  valuable  friend  ;  but  she  decided  that 
because  he  was  related  to  her  husband,  he  must  be  her 
natural  enemy,  treated  him  with  unbending  hauteur, 
called  him  «  sir"  whenever  she  spoke  to  him,  looked  im- 
perturbably  g^ve  when  he  joked  about  wide  sleeves,  and 
listened  with  silent  contempt  to  his  often-repeafed  conun- 
drum— *'  Why  is  matrimony  like  Durham  mustard ! 
Because  people  praise  it  with  tears  in  their  eyes." 

^  Well,  Edmund,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  as  Caro- 
line lefl  the  room  after  dinner,  **  your  wife  is  prettier 
than  ever,  but  I  must  say  that  her  manners  are  not  im- 
proved ;  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  married  a  woman 
with  the  best  of  tempers."  Clifford  neither  confirmed 
his  cousin's  conjecture,  nor  contradicted  it  «  And  then, 
too,  she  has  affronted  your  mother  away,  I  hear,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  after  a  pause.  **  Well,  my  poor 
dear  Margttret,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  was  neither  a 
beauty  nor  a  wit,  but  I  never  can  forget  her  attentions 
to  my  mother;  we  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  each 
other,  and  she  used  to  thread  the  old  lady's  needles,  and 
see  that  her  house  and  garden  were  kept  neat,  and  read 
the  newspaper  to  her  on  week  days,  and  a  seimon  on 
Sundays,  and  my  mother  was  always  saying  to  me, 
'  Well,  Tom,  I  have  often  felt  vexed  that  I  had  no  daugh- 
ters of  my  own ;  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  you  for  bringing  me  home  such  a  nice  one.' " 

Clifford  determined  that  Caroline  should  hear  of  this 
interesting  family  anecdote,  although,  had  he  reflected  a 
moment,  he  might  have  surmised  that  these  reminiscences 
of  the  late  poor  dear  Margaret's  attentions  to  her  hus- 
band's mother,  might  be  as  distasteful  to  her,  as  the  de- 
tail  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Dornton's  kindness  to  his  wife's 
sister  was  to  himself.  »*  O  Edmund,  Edmund !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  striking  his  hand  upon  the 
table  to  enforce  his  address,  "  why  did  you  not  marry 
that  good,  quiet,  affectionate  girl, Sophy  Bennett  How 
dutiful  she  is  to  your  mother,  and  how  civil  and  pretty 
spoken  to  me  and  every  body  else !  She  is  not  very 
handsome,  I  allow  ;  but  what  is  beauty  af^er  the  honey- 
moon is  over  1  Just  a  thing  to  please  the  eye  and  plague 
the  heart;  good  temper  is  the  best  quality  in  a  wife, 
after  all." 

Caroline  lost  much  bj  this  little  dialogue.  Clifford 
reasoned  with  himself — '*  My  cousin  is  very  good  na- 
tuied,  and  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  judging  unchariul^ly 
of  any  body ;  he  is  not  related  to  my  mother,  therefore, 
can  have  no  particular  prepossession  in  her  favour ;  he 
took  a  great  fancy  to  Caroline  when  she  was  single, 
therefore,  he  must  have  some  good  reason  for  speaking  as 
he  has  now  done  concerning  her." 

Caroline  derived  less  pleasure  than  ever  from  the  visits 
of  her  mother  and  sisters.  Lady  Bradbury  was  now  in 
the  height  of  her  spring  gaieties,  and  Lady  Bradbury's 
equipage,  dresses,  splendid  dinners,  and  fancy  bolls, 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  their  conversation,  diversi- 
ficd  by  occasional  indignant  exclamations — ^My  aunt 
Sedgewick's  head  is  quite  turned  by  Kate's  great  mar- 
riage," and  "  My  sister  Sedgewick  seems  to  have  en- 
grossed all  the  luck  of  the  family." 

Caroline,  wearied  by  the  want  of  real  sympathy  and 
sound  advice,  did  what  nobody  else  had  ever  thought  of 
doing,  she  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Priscilla  Penry,  with  the 
design  of  talking  over  her  troubles  with  her.  The  door 
was  opened  by  Betty,  the  starved-looking  servant,  and 
she  found  Mrs.  Priscilla  sitting  at  her  knitting,  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  by  a  sqQare  table,  covered  with  a  well-pre- 
served green  baize ;  the  room,  although  kept  scrupulous- 
ly clean,  gave  the  impression  of  being  otherwise  from 
its  faded  paper  and  dingy  furniture,  and  its  dulness  was 
only  enlivened  by  a  bullfinch,  in  a  very  small,  incon- 
venient cage,  festooned  with  shriveled  chickweed,  who 
always  remained  exceedingly  quiet  while  the  visiters 
were  so  likewise ;  but  regularly  began  to  scream  when- 
ever any  one  attempted  to  converse.  Caroline  frankly 
confessed  to  her  grandmother  that  she  was  not  happy  in 
the  married  state. 

*♦  Well,  my  dear,  said  the  old  lady,  "  you  could  not 
come  to  any  one  more  able  and  willing  to  advise  you 
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tiian  myMlf ;  my  reading  baB  been  moet  extensile,  and 
coDsiflting  entirely  of  the  beat  antbora,  and  at  my  time 
of  life»  it  ia  needleaa  to  aay,  I  bave  aeen  m  great  deal  of 
the  world.** 

Mr8k  Priacilla^a  life  bad  bean  apent  in  one  bouee  for 
(he  last  thirty  yeara,  and  daring  that  time  short  and  rare 
had  been  the  viaits  that  had  disturbed  her  close  com- 
panionship with  her  cat,  her  bird,  and  BeUy.  Her 
knowledge  of  literatnre  was  comprised  in  a  high,  dingy 
book-ca^e,  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room ;  the 
Contents  of  the  shelves  in  sight  afforded  an  earneat  of 
the  treasares  of  the  others :  they  included  "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  *«  Pamela,"  and  **  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  "  Gay's 
Fables,"  "The  Spectator,"  "  Hervey's  Theron  and 
Aspasia,"  **  Mrs.  Montagu's  Letters,"  "  Dialognes  of  the 
Dead,"  «  Elegant  Extracts,"  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto," 
•*  Dr.  Gregory's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters  "  "  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  « The  Reli- 
gious Couruhip,"  "  GuUiver'a  Travels,"  and  **  The  Me- 
moirs of  Miss  Sidney  Biddulpb."  Mrs.  Priscilla  did  not 
hear  much  rooflern  news,  but  bad  she  heard  of  the  ele- 
^nt  and  feminine  degree  given  by  the  gallant  Ameri- 
cans to  the  ladies  who  study  in  the  college  at  Kentucky, 
**  M.  P.  L."  (mistress  of  polite  literature,)  she  would 
sincerely  and  unaffectedly  have  thought  that  an  ac- 
quaintance even  with  the  lower  shelves  of  her  book-case 
would  havQ  amply  qualified  any  fair  candidate  to  come 
confidently  forward  for  tbe  distinction.  Living  out  of 
the  world  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as  its  drawbacks. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Priscilla,  with  the  cheer- 
ful and  consolatory  manner  of  a  skilful  practitioner,  who 
knows  that  it  is  in  hb  power  to  give  immediate  relief  to 
a  suffering  patient,  **  tell  me  your  causes  of  complaint ; 
are  you  sore  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  1 
The  Tatler's  advice  to  bis  sister  Jenny  was,  *  Endeavour 
to  please,  and  you  must  please.'  " 

"  I  may  not  have  been  faultless  in  my  own  conduct," 
said  Caroline,  "  but  I  must  say,  I  think  the  great  blame 
rests  with  my  husband." 

"  Not  unlikely,"  answered  Mrs.  Priscilla;  "  men  often 
grow  weary  of  the  marriage  state  without  the  least  rea- 
son.  Mrs.  Tbrale  says,  in  her  letter  to  a  newly-married 
man,  *  the  person  of  your  lady  will  not  grow  more  pleas- 
ing in  your  eyes,  I  doubt,  though  the  rest  of  your  sex 
will  think  her  handsomer  for  these  dozen  years.' " 

Caroline  stole  a  glance  at  the  narrow  looking-glass 
over  the  high  mantel-piece,  which  was  encompassed  by  a 
frame  almost  as  wide  as  itself.  <*  What  are  your  grounds 
for  complaint,  my  dear  ?"  pursued  Mrs.  Priscilla ;  "  does 
your  husband  ill  use  you,  or  does  he  waste  his  time  in 
dissipation,  or  his  fortune  at  the  gaming-table  V* 

Caroline  paused,  rather  at  a  loss  to  produce  what  the 
lawyers  call  "evidence."  At  length  she  stammered 
forth,  that  Clifford  was  displeased  with  her  because  she 
had  objected  to  his  mother's  frequent  visits  at  the  house. 

"  And  why  shotTid  you  object  to  her  visits  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Priscilla ;  "  she  is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  respectable 
lady,  both  in  station  of  life  and  moral  conduct." 

"  Perfectly  so,"  said  Caroline. 

"  I  ought,  however,  to  enquire,"  added  the  thrifty  Mrs. 
Priscilla,  "  whether  Mrs.  Clifford's  visits  caused  you  any 
undue  expense,  or  whether  she  failed  in  making  you  an 
adequate  return ;  but  now  I  remember,  you  and  your 
husband  were  staying  with  her  three  months  at  Rich, 
mond  last  summer;  it  was  surely  no  proof  of  her  ill  will 
towards  you  to  give  you  courtesy  and  hospitality  for  so 
long  a  period  at  free  cost ;  had  she  indeed  invited  your 
husband  without  you,  I  think  you  might  reasonably  have 
considered  yourself  hardly  dealt  by." 

**  But  I  dislike  her,  and  the  whole  of  her  inmates," 
eaid  Caroline  ;  "  I  have  an  aversion  to  Miss  Bennet,  and 
Miss  Chesterton,  and  all  my  husband's  family." 

"  I  dare  say  you  may,  my  dear,"  placidly  returned 
Mrs.  Priscilla;  "young  people  must  take  their  chance 
of  that :  every  married  woman  cannot  expect  to  be  so 
fond  of  her  husband's  relatives  as  Harriet  Byron  was  of 

Lady  O and  Lady  L— — ,  the  sisters  of  Sir 

Charles  Grandison." 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  husband's  relatives  very  agreeable 
on  paper,"  said  Caroline,  rather  peevishly. 

"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Priscilla,  bridling,  "  Richardson  is 
superior  to  the  paltry  art  of  colouring  circumstances  to 
suit  his  own  purpose.  Lady  Da  vers  behaved  in  a  most 
insulting  manner  to  her  sister-in-law,  Pamela,  but  was 
at  length  vanquished  by  Pamela's  exceeding  gentleness 
and  forbearanoo." 


Caroline  looked  confused,  and  was  silent. 

"  Did  your  mother-in-law,"  triumphantly  pursued 
Mis.  Priscilla,  "  ever  lock  the  door  on  you — prevent  you 
from  attending  a  party  to  which  you  had  promised  to  go 
*— and  ait  down  to  dinner  in  your  presence  without  in- 
viting you  to  partake,  as  was  the  most  unfeeling,  un- 
courteous,  and  reprehensible  conduct  of  Lady  Davers 
towards  Pamela  1" 

Caroline  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply ;  a  dead  pause 
ensued. 

Gertrude,  who  had  accompanied  her  sister,  observed 
as  they  left  the  house,  "  You  are  in  high  favour,  Caro- 
line ;  depend  upon  it  you  will  inherit  the  old  spinster's 
hoards." 

Caroline  sighed  when  she  reflected  that  little  as  Mrs. 
Priscilla's  wealth  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  its  pos- 
sessor, it  would  probably  do  so  in  a  still  less  degree  if  it 
came  into  her  own  possession.  The  next  incident  that 
diversified  the  monotonous  life  of  Caroline,  was  appa- 
rently unimportant,  but  was  materially  to  influence  her 
future  life.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  still  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  her  daughter-in-lbw,  by  formal  invitation,  about 
once  in  six  weeks,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Clif- 
ford informed  his  wife  that  Mr.  Webster,  a  recently 
formed  acquaintance,  would  join  their  party.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, it  appeared,  had  formerly  had  dealings  in  business 
with  Sophy  Bonnet's  father ;  he  bad  recently  succeeded 
in  obtaining  payment  of  a  small  debt  due  to  them  jointly, 
and  had  waited  on  Miss  Bennet  to  transfer  to  her  the 
share  of  her  father.  This  good  office  had  led  to  an  ac- 
quaintance which  speedily  ripened  into  intimacy,  and 
Mr.  Webster  had  contrived  to  render  himself  a  decided 
favourite  in  Keppel  street,  before  Caroline  was  even 
aware  of  his  existence.  When  the  privilege  of  an  in- 
troduction  to  him  at  last  became  hers,  she  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  repine  at  the  long  delay  of  it.  Mr.  Webster 
was  a  little  sallow  man,  with  bushy  eye-brows,  cunning 
eyes,  and  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance ;  his  dis- 
course  was  entirely  on  different  speculations,  and  he 
thought  people  must  be  insane  to  accept  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  interest  in  the  funds  for  their  money,  when 
they  might  gain  ten  per  cent  in  a  hundred  ways,  without 
the  least  risk.  Caroline  did  not  ask  him  to  enumerate 
the  hundred  ways,  but  if  she  had,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  prepared  with  a  rejoinder,  for  he  seemed  per- 
fectly equal  to  organise  a  joint-stock  company  for  ex- 
tracting sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  or  iron  from  roses. 
His  manners  towards  Mrs.  Clifford  were  as  fawning  as 
those  of  dear  Sophy  Bennet,  and  appeared  quite  as 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  her ;  and  when  Clifford  gave 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  business  or  speculation, 
(and  Caroline  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  her  husband 
talk  so  much  on  these  topics,)  be  would  exclaim,  "  As- 
tonishing ;  I  never  saw  the  matter  in  that  light  before — 
I  must  take  a  note  of  that  in  my  pocket-book ;  and  yet, 
Mr.  Clifford,  you  never  studied  mercantile  concerns; 
well,  I  can  only  say,  that  a  fine  mind  makes  itself  at 
home  on  every  subject" 

Caroline  was  very  sorry  to  see  her  husband  appear  so 
pleased  with  the  society  of  this  man,  for  she  considered, 
with  justice,  that  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  degraded  mind 
when  a  person  of  education  stoops  to  be  gratified  by 
coarse  and  servile  flattery.  As,  however,  this  was  the 
first  visit  of  Mr.  Webster  in  Torrington  square,  and  as 
he  took  leave  without  any  threat  of  repeating  it,  she 
imagined  that  his  manners  and  character  could  signify 
very  little  to  herself;  and  he  would  soon  have  entirely 
faded  from  her  mind,  had  be  not  been  recalled  to  it  by  a 
trifling  incident  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  mercantile  uncle  of 
Caroline,  in  pursuance  of  what  he  deemed  a  proper  and 
consistent  line  of  conduct,  paid  an  occasional  morning 
visit  to  her,  but  as  they  had  very  few  subjects  of  oon- 
versation  in  common,  he  was  generally  making  memo- 
randums in  his  ublets,  or  calculations  in  his  mind  during 
the  time  of  his  visit  One  day,  however,  when  he  called 
on  his  niece,  he  was  tired  and  overheated,  and  by  no 
means  in  a  calculating  humour,  but  be  produced  a  piece 
of  paper  covered  with  figures,  which  he  reckoned  aloud, 
but  seemed  unable  to  settle  to  bis  own  satisfaction. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  wish  to  have  done,"  said 
Caroline,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  "  and  can  save  you 
the  trouble  of  doing  it" 

"Nonsense,  child,"  said  her  uncle;  "don't  make 
yourself  ridiculous ;  it  is  very  likely  that  a  woman  should 
understand  a  calculation  of  that  sort    I  suppose  next, 


you  will  invent  a  plan  for  a  new  steam-carriage,  Qt  oSer 
to  guide  a  balloon." 

The  entrance  of  a  tray  with  refresbmcnts  ioterroued 
Mr.  Fletcher's  sarcasms,  and,  under  the  soothiof  jo. 
fluence  of  cold  chicken,  and  sherry  and  water,  ho  taSetti 
his  niece  to  possess  herself  of  tbe  paper  in  qaeitioQ, 
thinking  all  the  while  how  he  should  be  laughed  at  bv 
his  city  friends,  could  they  know  that  his  cakutatiani 
were  submitted  to  the  correction  of  a  pretty,  lashioittUT 
dressed  young  woman,  who  was  actually  writing  do«t 
her  figures  with  a  French  pen,  profusely  decorated  wiih 
ornaments  of  spun  glass,  and  knota  of  pink  riband. 

Caroline  was  not  only,  as  she  had  told  Ma.  Prifdlli, 
fond  of  accounts,  and  quick  at  them,  but  she  was  ic 
markably  expert  at  difficult  calculations,  and  she  mob 
found  out  and  rectified  Mr.  Fletcher's  error.  Nothii^ 
that  Caroline  could  have  done,  would  have  imprewd 
her  uncle  with  so  high  a  respect  for  her— all  her  we* 
cesses  in  fashionable  or  literary  parties  would  have  txeo 
beheld  by  him  with  just  as  much  indifference  as  bei^ 
when  contemplating  her  exploiu  at  battledore  and  ekot. 
tiecock,  or  graceful  feats  with  the  skipping-rope  in  ber 
childhood,  but  to  be  able  to  do  so  useful  a  thing  at  i 
calculation,  raised  her,  as  he  would  bave  exprened  ii, 
"  cent,  per  cent"  in  his  estimation ;  and,  influenced  bj 
this  newly-awakened  feeling,  he  began  to  talk  to  ber  u 
if  she  were  a  rational  being. 

"  You  have  shown  yourself  to  have  so  good  to  oiM)a> 
standing,  Caroline,"  said  he,  "  that  I  rather  wonder  jn 
do  not  advise  your  husband  againat  implicating  hintdf 
so  much  with  that  odd  fellow,  Webster.  I  can  teli  )oi 
he  is  not  considered  at  all  in  a  respectable  light  io  th< 
city ;  he  u  deep  in  every  foolish  speculation,  and  haiio 
many  irons  in  the  fire  that  he  is  likely  to  bora  his  S&- 
gers  with  some  of  them. 

Caroline  replied  that  she  had  aeen  Mr.  Webster,  aid 
was  not  prepossessed  in  his  favour;  but  that  she  bid i» 
cause  to  believe  he  was  any  thing  more  to  her  busbiii 
than  a  common  acquaintance,  or  that  Clifford  wuaitil 
implicated  in  his  speculations. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  tbit  I 
have  reason  for  what  I  assert  I  happen  to  know  tk 
your  husband  has  sold  out  a  large  sum  of  money  (m 
tbe  funds  to  place  in  tbe  bands  of  this  man ;  aod  li 
mother,  it  is  said,  has  given  him  the  unlimited  cofiiiBaei! 
of  ber  property.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  latter,  forpos 
silly  women  cxn  know  very  little  about  the  tiicki  ^ 
speculators,  neither  indeed  caa  men  who  haveliToii 
liife  of  idleness  like  your  husband ;  but  yon,  CuotiiA 
are  not  a  silly  woman,  and  you  had  better  trj  to  itiv 
the  connection  before  it  proceeds  any  further." 

The  warning  of  Caroline  might  probably  not  hiR 
produced  much  effect  on  Clifford's  mind  under  so;  at 
cumstances;  but  Mrs.  Dornton,  who  entered  wbikW 
brother  was  speaking,  and  who  was  serioosi/  aliind 
by  his  communication,  insiated  on  taking  tbe  matter  us 
her  own  hands,  as  being  older,  and  having  more  eipe- 
rience  than  Caroline.  She  talked  to  Clifford  ioava! 
sharp  strain  on  his  imprudence  and  folly,  repestiog.*^, 
some  exaggeration,  Mr.  Fletcher's  remarks  on  Wetvtff'i 
want  of  respectability;  and  Clifford,  who  disliked  M&| 
Dornton  more  than  he  had  ever  done  any  one  in  biijfci 
was  ready  to  add  the  present  information  to  the  m? 
other  instances  of  "  frivolous  and  vexatious"  iotcfitnv 
on  the  part  of  his  wife's  family,  and  unhesitating o 
pressed  his  conviction  of  Mr.  Webster's  perfect  hso* 
Caroline  ventured  to  intimate  that  bis  coontenaoctM 
manners  had  made  an  unfavourable  impresnon  oi  ^ti 
but  was  speedily  silenced  by  the  answer,  "  My  b^| 
who  is  a  woman  of  great  judgment  and  discriaiosM| 
thinks  highly  of  him."  Caroline  saw  Mr.  Wi* 
twice  more  in  the  next  few  weeks,  once  at  ber  fO 
house,  and  once  in  Keppel  street,  and  her  quick  ct«(I^ 
tected  an  evident  understanding  between  himtni^ 
Bennet, — an  interchange  of  stolen  looks  and  sisii'*  ^ 
to  be  mistaken ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  wbeo  &f? 
handed  him  a  book  to  look  at,  Caroline  felt  coe*^ 
that  he  took  a  letter  from  between  the  leaves,  wtoi  ■ 
transferred  to  his  pocket  with  a  coolness  and  rttit^ 
that  could  never  have  been  the  result  of  a  first  tH^ 
of  tbe  kind.  Caroline  asked  her  husband  if^^'^ 
see  some  appearance  of  regard  between  his  «*** 
Mr.  Webster;  but  Clifford,  like  many  other  n»»«* 
not  endure  the  idea  that  any  wonun  who  b>^|f 
hopelessly  in  love  with  him,  could  eC  torn  ber  ib«4^ 
to  a  new  object  of  attachment,  and  be  indtgDm^'^ 
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fotcd  heit  obeefv&don,  saying,  that  **  although  Webster 
was  a  worthy  feUow,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  gain  a  woman's  heart."  'Caroline  was  going  to  ob- 
serve tkat  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  hand  are  not 
toeceasariiy  connected,  but  she  checked  herself  in  time, 
l>e«««abering  that 

"  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it ;" 

and  neither  her  wisdom  nor  her  wit  had  lately  had  the 
^ood  fortune  to  be  particularly  successful  with  her  hus- 
IwDd.     New  troubles  were  soon  to  accrue  from  the  at^ 
ientioQs  of  a  relation  of  Caroline,  of  whom  my  readers 
ttave  yet  heard  little.    Lady  Bradbury,  the  ct-devant 
^ate  Sedgewick,  had  been  passing  a  spring  of  unin- 
terrupted gaiety ;  her  constitution,  never  very  strong, 
«vas  perceptibly  giving  way  under  the  trial  of  continual 
excitement,  and  her  physicians  peremptorily  interdicted 
late  hoars  and  crowded  rooms.    I  once  heard  a  lady 
during  a  pleasure  excursion  at  sea,  (which  turned  out 
much  as  such  excursions  usually  do,)  exclaim  withg^at 
ninvete,**Ol  what  a  painful  thing  pleasure  is!"  and 
poor  Lady  Bradbury,  borne  along  on  the  sea  of  dissi- 
-pation,  had  great  reason  to  echo  the  opinion.    Still, 
however,  she  was  not  a  confirmed  Invalid ;  she  might  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  small  and  early  parties  at  her  own 
^'  house,  and  she  began  to  ponder  on  the  best  method  of 
organiang  them.     Musical  toiriet  would,  in  many  re- 
^  ^4]>ects,  be  very  suitable  and  desirable ;  but  Lady  Brad- 
-  ^^ry  bad,  strange  to  say,  no  ear  for  music,  and,  stranger 
^'-itill,  bad  the  courage  and  candour  to  confess  it     At 
'  ength  she  decided  the  point;  she  would  have  liltle  quiet 
^'^ilerary  parties :  she  could  lie  on  the  sofa  and  listen  to 
^'"■^  that  was  said,  and  her  friends  would  kindly  excuse 
--ler  from  joining  in  conversation  on  account  of  her  ill- 
isas ;  perhaps  a  better  reason  might  exist  for  Kate  de- 
•'^'tiDing  to  join  in  literary  conversation  than  illness;  but 
..:i9t  reason,  like  many  other  good  and  true  things,  was 

'  ipi  in  the  back  ground. 
d:.'  Among  the  company  fo  be  invited,  Caroline  occupied 
foremost  rank.     Lady  Bradbury  had  always  been  fond 

^r:  'her ;  she  had  heard  that  General  8 had  spoken 

'.  '^  A  high  terms  of  her  abilities,  and  several  of  General 
,  a  s.  *g  friends  were  persons  whose  presence  at  her 

I' ::.  1000  she  deemed  it  very  desirable  to  attain.  Caroline 
,£»w  exceedingly  glad  to  accept  her  invitations.  Her 
'ti  i.ae  passed  heavily  and  drearily.  Clifford  almost  con- 
Ki  iintly  spending  the  whole  of  his  evenings  at  the  house 
n: »  his  mother,  and  the  conveisation  of  the  intelligent 
ct  ;::Ople  whom  she  met  at  Lady  Bradbury's,  made  a  most 
^rrTeeable  break  in  her  eventful  life.  Mrs.  Clifford,  how- 
'^jvry  exceedingly  disapproved  of  these  arrangements; 
^jv'  9  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  Caroline  should  twice 
^  ^wtck  enjoy  cheerful  evenings,  and  **  make  a  sensation," 
■^£&il  Chat  various  ofBcious,  impertinent  people,  should 
^^chiaps  accost  Clifford  in  the  street,  and  tell  him  how 
^t^^ec*  and  agreeable  bis  wife  was,  and  how  proud  he 
^jgbC  to  be  of  her.  She  represented  to  her  son  that 
,^4y  Bradbury,  like  every  other  of  Caroline's  relations, 
;^s^  very  frivolous  and  light-minded,  and  that  young 
_^^:tt  might  pay  compliments  and  talk  nonsense  while 
^  ^ling  over  folios  at  a  literary  party,  just  as  easily  as 


^iie  turning  over  a  book  of  songs  at  a  morning  con- 


^^.U  XJliffurd  accordingly  expressed  his  disapprobation 
•JWs  wife,  but  Caroline  was  not  to  be  easi^  deterred 
^^<^  her  present  relaxation;  she  felt  herself  unjustly 
.^^pccted  and  persecuted  ;  she  knew  that  her  husband's 
\.^0fkoxi%  were  not  the  result  of  his  own  spontaneous 
^^^gs,  but  were  suggested  to  him  by  his  mother ;  and 
^rTaccusation  of  flirtation  and  levity  she  could  not  hear 
'*\^aoat  a  smile,  for  the  very  few  gentlemen  who  attended 
^'  I  n  parties  were  mostly  the  seniors  of  the  master  of 
^  ^, mansion,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  about  five  and 
*^u^  years  of  age,  was  considered  as  so  decidedly  on  a 
^  ^  ^Mrent  footing  from  the  rest,  that  he  was  always  styled, 
'f***'^  excellence^  "  the  young  gentleman."  Mrs,  Sedge- 
'■^'^"^k  also  regularly  called  for  her  niece  in  the  neat  brown 
A^.riot,  and  brought  her  back  in  it  at  an  early  hour;  and 
C^r^oline  felt  that  no  possible  stretch  of  malice  could 
a  1^  ''^rert  her  into  a  Lady  Townly  or  a  Lady  Teazle.  Re- 
ca'^.^M,  too,  reached  her  from  various  quarters,  that  her 
^^^'baod  bad  committed  large  sums  of  mon^  to  the 
^mgettaeni  of  Webster,  whose  speculative  propensities 
i^'xn  to  be  generally  ridiculed  and  blamed,  and  Clifford 
Bi'l^kl  likt  deny  this  drcq^stance  when  taxed  with  it  by 
r4^^  w/fe^     Iq  fact,  Webster  was  an  almost  continual 


guest  at  Mrs.  Clifford's,  and  the  evenings  were  generally 
spent  in  discussing  some  wild,  vague  plan  of  amassing 
wealth,  which  was  received  with  eagerness  by  the  in- 
fatuated Clifford.  Like  many  other  people  dissappointed 
in  better  pursuits,  all  his  thoughts  now  seemed  to  rest 
on  the  accumulation  of  treasure ;  and  Webster  himself 
could  not  look  with  more  contempt  than  did  his  promis- 
ing pupil  on  the  interest  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
in  the  funds.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  delighted  with  Web- 
ster ;  she  saw  with  the  eyes  of  «  dear  Sophy  Bennet," 
and  those  were  not  the  partial  eyes  of  love ;  for  when 
Cliflbrd  hinted  to  her  the  suspicions  of  Caroline,  she 
protested  with  a  sigh  that  no  such  feeling  was  in  the 
case ;  she  confessed  that  she  had  once  felt  a  partiality,  it 
was  needless  to  say  when,  and  to  whom;  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  own  folly  in  venturing  to  lift  her  hopes 
so  high ;  tkat  time  had  now  passed,  she  should  never 
love  again,  nor  at  any  time  could  she  have  loved  poor, 
plain,  plodding  Mr.  Webster;  but  she  must  say  she 
esteemed  and  respected  him  as  an  excellent,  well-prin- 
cipled man;  he  seemed  thoroughly  well-informed  and 
shrewd  in  matters  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly conscientious;  and  one  thing  in  particular  she 
liked  him  for,  he  was  quite  a  counterpart  of  herself  in 
being  a  straightforward  character,  spoke  every  thing  he 
thought,  and  was  seen  through  in  a  minute.  These  ob- 
servations confirmed  the  prepossession  of  Clifford  and 
his  mother  in  favour  of  their  new  acquaintance :  and 
Sophy  was  continually  adding  to  the  impression,  by  re- 
peating  to  them  remarks  made  by  Webster  in  their 
absence.  "  Mr.  Yf^ebster  is  quite  astonished  at  Edward's 
memory  and  quickness  of  comprehension,"  she  would 
observe ;  <*  he  says  they  would  have  been  a  fortune  to 
himself  in  early  life,  but  all  that  he  has  acquired  by 
pains  and  study,  Edmund  seems  to  possess  by  intuition. 
As  for  you,  my  dear  aunt,  he  seems  more  in  danger  of 
falling  in  love  with  you  than  with  me;  he  says  you 
might  very  well  pass  for  twenty  years  younger  than  you 
are,  and  that  your  conversation  furnishes  a  sufficient 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  that  handsome  women  are 
generally  frivolous ;  in  fact,  he  once  told  me  tliat,  con- 
sidering my  aunt's  great  charms  of  mind  and  person,  he 
wondered  that  I  should  have  .so  moderate  a  share  of 
beauty  and  wit  myself;  most  people  would  have  been 
very  angry  with  him,  but  I  love  plain-speaking ;  nothing 
is  so  delightful  to  me  as  truth ;  nnd  I  know  that  all  who 
speak  truth  will  be  glad  to  do  justice  to  my  aunt  and 
cousin,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  superficial  polite- 
ness to  other  people." 

Caroline  aqd  her  husband  having  now  each  a  souice 
of  complaint,  began  to  indulge  in  recrimination,  a  dan- 
gerous and  inexcusable  species  of  warfare.  Cowper 
says — 

*<  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
May  find  occasion  to  forbear, 
And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive." 

If  80,  how  much  cautious  forbearance  ought  an  already 
unhappy  couple  to  exercise  towards  each  other !  I  often 
hear  people  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  say,  in  ex- 
cuse of  their  harsh  expressions  of  blame  towards  an- 
other, *<  I  do  not  asperse — I  do  not  find  fault  for  the  sake 
of  finding  fault — I  merely  blame  where  there  is  real 
cause  for  reprehenson."  This  is  very  likely  to  be  true ; 
we  are  all  of  us  fallible  beings,  and  a  day  never  passes 
in  which  any  one  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  looks  at 
us  with  a  scutinising  anxiety  to  discover  our  deficiencies, 
may  not  find  out  something  that  we  ought  to  have  done, 
or  had  better  have  left  undone  ;  but  let  the  person  exer- 
cising this  ingenious  inquisition  say  occasionally,  "  Is  it 
not  likely  that  /am  also  erring  and  faulty,  and  that  the 
defects  to  which  my  vanity  blinds  me,  may  be  distinctly 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  another  1  ought  I  not  then  to  make 
a  little  allowance  for  the  foibles  of  my  brethren,  and  by 
so  doing  win  them  to  exercise  a  similar  chanty  towards 
my  own  1"  In  this  illustration,  however,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  I  only  allude  to  the  slight  faults  of  temper 
and  manner  to  which  Cowper  evidently  means  to  refer. 
I  disapprove  all  indulgence  extended  to  that  which  is 
clearly  and  evidently  wrong,  all  affected  blindness  to  sin ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  flagrant  errors,  I  am 
convinced  that  more  good  may  be  done  by  an  occasional, 
calm,  firm  remonstrance,  than  by  a  daily  succession  of 
taunting  and  stinging  remarks. 

An  event  now  occurred^  which  gave  Caroline  ample 


reason,  in  her  own  opinion,  for  expreasiog  herself  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  displeasure  against  her  husband's 
present  imprudent  line  of  conduct.  Almost  the  only 
former  acquaintance  of  Caroline,  with  whom  CUiSbrd 
and  his  mother  felt  satisfied  she  should  preserve  occa- 
sional intercourse,  were  an  old  couple  of  the  name  of 
Preston,  with  one  daughter.  They  were  both  decided 
invalids,  and  lived  in  a  very  quiet  way  on  a  very  small 
income  in  a  very  little  house;  and  their  mode  of  living 
was  what  Gertrude  and  Emily  Domton  called  so  stupid 
and  so  humdrum,  that  Caroline  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  took  any  pleasure  in  their  society.  She, 
however,  loved  and  esteemed  the  daughter,  Mary  Pres- 
ton, whose  moderate  capacity  and  excessive  timidity  did 
not  conceal  from  Caroline  her  possession  of  great  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  amiability  of  disposition.  She  was 
the  child  of  her  parent's  old  age,  was  doated  on  by  them, 
and  in  return  devoted  herself  entirely  to  their  comfort ; 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  her  young  friends, 
that  '<  Mary  Preston  would  be  certain  to  die  an  old  maid." 
Strange  events,  however,  sometimes  happen  in  affairs  of 
love  ;  the  gentle,  quiet,  unobtrusive  Mary  Preston,  be- 
came introduced  to  Mr.  Lucas,  the  eldest  son  of  a  man 
of  large  landed  property,  and  had  the  honour  of  imme- 
d lately  captivating  that  heart  which  beauties  and  dash- 
ers had  often  assailed  in  vain.  The  poor  girl  accepted 
the  offer  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  gratitude ;  her  pa- 
rents, who  imagined  that  no  lot  in  life  could  be  too  high 
a  reward  for  the  food  qualities  of  Mary,  wore  equally 
pleased,  although  not  so  surprised  :  but  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
father  of  the  lover,  withheld  his  consent ;  he  had  heard 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  poverty  and  humble  way  of 
living  of  Mary's  parents,  and,  like  most  people  who  can 
give  a  good  deal  to  a  son,  he  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
receiving  a  daughter-in-law  with  nothing.  "  If,  indeed," 
he  said,  «*  the  girl's  father  could  give  her  five  thousand 
pounds,  he  might  not  refuse  bis  consent ;  but  of  course 
that  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  the  matter  had 
better  be  put  an  end  to  at  once." 

When  Mr.  Lucas  mentioned  the  pum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  he  had  as  little  idea  that  Mary's  father  could 
raise  it,  as  the  nobleman  in  the  old  ballad  of  ^  The  Beg- 
gar of  Bethnal  Green"  had  cause  to  surmise  that  the 
beggar  could  drop  coin  for  coin  with  him,  but  both  proved 
equally  vvrong  in  their  calculations.  Mr.  Preston  was 
not  a  poor  man,  although  ill  health,  indolence,  and  long 
habit,  had  occasioned  him  to  live  in  a  homely  manner ; 
and  when  Lucas  mentioned  to  him  his  Other's  unex- 
pected concession,  the  old  people  consulted  together,  and 
found  that,  without  any  inconvenience  to  themselves,  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  spare  the  sum  in  question  to 
their  daughter.  Mr.  Lucas  was  very  sorry  that  he  had 
not  said  ten  thousand  pounds  instead  of  five,  but  be  was 
too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  draw  back  from  his  word, 
Preparations,  therefore,  were  begun  for  the  marriage, 
and  an  estate  in  the  country  was  to  be  settled  on  Mary, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  five  thousand  pounds  which 
were  to  be  transferred  to  her  husband. 

One  unfortunate  morning  Clifford  was  walking  with 
his  now  inseparable  friend  Webster,  when  they  en- 
countered Mr.  Preston  enjoying  a  stroll,  which  had  ac- 
tually extended  half  a  mile  from  his  own  bouse  :  on  the 
ensuing  day  he  was  going  to  perform  a  much  greater 
undertaking,  he  told  them,  since  he  then  intended  to  de- 
posit the  amount  of  his  daughter's  future  fortune  at  a 
banker's  in  the  city,  whose  name  he  mentioned ;  her 
marriage,  he  added,  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  six  weeks. 

When  he  had  passed  on,  Webster  expressed  his  sin- 
cere regret  at  what  he  had  heard.  « I  do  not  like  to 
seem  officious,"  said  he;  <*  in  fact,  the  circumstance 
which  I  am  going  to  hint  to  you  is  one  of  such  exceed, 
ing  delicacy,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  itiea  of  having  my 
name  connected  with  it;  but  I  have  reason,  from  a 
peculiar  and  confidential  source,  to  know  that  the  house 
in  which  this  poor  old  gentleman  is  about  to  lodge  his 
five  thousand  pounds  is  on  the  point  of  stopping  pay- 
ment; indeed,  so  far  from  any  probability  of  its  safety 
for  six  weeks,  I  would  not  guarantee  its  continuance  for 
six  hours.  I  am  a  stranger  to  your  friend,  and  should 
have  felt  awkward  in  interfering ;  but  you  will  do  a  real 
act  of  charity  if  you  call  on  him  and  persuade  him  to 
give  you  the  money  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  your 
own  banker,  whose  security  is  quite  undoubted." 

Clifford,  who  was  really  touched  with  pity  for  poor 
Mr.  Preston,  called  on  him  the  next  day,  mentioned  the 
rumour  he  had  heard,  without  naming  the  quarter  from 
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whence  it  ctme,  and  received  his  grateful  tbankfl»  a^d 
the  temporerj  guardianship  of  the  five  thousand  pounds ; 
tbAt  sudi,  however,  never  reached  the  hands  of  Clifford's 
banker,  for  Webster  earnestly  requested  to  have  the  use 
of  it  for  a  month,  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  in- 
volved  no  risk,  but  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
Jhimself,  and  promised  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
'tranker  at  least  a  fortnight  befoie  Mr.  Preston  would  re- 
•quire  it.  Clifford  could  entertain  no  suspicion  of  one  in 
Tvhose  honour  his  mother  and  himself  hcid  so  implicitly 
>confided,  and  had  not  a  doubt  that  his  promise  would  be 
fulfilled  at  the  appointed  time.  Several  weeks  elapsed ; 
it  was  the  bright,  glorious  month  of  July ;  Caroline 
thought  herself  fortunate  that  no  plan  of  going  to  Rich- 
mond had  been  started,  but  she  was  languid  and  low 
spirited.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Bradbury  were  at  Wim- 
bledon Common,  where  the  former  possessed  a  house, 
and  Mrs.  Dornton  and  her  daughters  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  an  invitation  to  stay  a  month  with  a 
friend,  who  was  passing  the  summer  at  Hastings.  Caro- 
line's own  maid,  about  this  time  imparted  to  her  a  secret, 
which  she  had  gained  from  a  young  woman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  lived  opposite  to  Mrs.  CHfford,  in  Kep- 
pfl  street.  Miss  Ben  net,  this  person  alleged,  was  in  the 
frequent  practice  of  stealing  out  from  her  aunt's  house 
in  the  evening,  and  holding  private  conferences  with  Mr. 
Webster  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Caroline  justly 
thought  that  this  mysterious  intercourse  with  a  person 
whom  Sophy  had  such  constant  opportunities  of  seeing 
in  the  sodiety  of  her  friends,  signified  something  highly 
suspicious  and  objectionable :  she  mentioned  the  fact  to 
Clifford,  but  it  was  received  by  him  with  eipressions  of 
utter  dist)elief,  coupled  with  a  sarcasm  on  her  own  love 
of  slander,  which  could  even  induce  her  to  tamper  with 
gossiping  servants,  for  the  sake  of  aspersing  the  fame  of 
one  who  never  spoke  of  her  except  in  terms  of  the  kind- 
est affection.  The  uniformity  of  Caroline's  life  was  at 
length  most  painfully  broken  by  a  vmi  from  the  gentle 
Mary  Preston,  in  tears  and  sorrow.  It  appeared  ibat 
when  the  settlement  was  ready,  her  portion  had  been 
required  by  her  husband's  father.  Clifford  was  referred 
to  :  the  money  was  not  at  bis  banker's :  he  applied  im- 
mediately to  Webster,  who  frankly  declared  that  he  could 
not  at  present  disentangle  it  from  the  concern  in  which 
he  had  placed  it  <*  And  the  most  distressing  circum- 
stance,*' pursued  the  weeping  Mary,  "  is,  that  the  elder 
Mr.  Lucas  accuses  my  dear  father  of  fraud  and  deception, 
and  declares  that  he  never  from  the  first  believed  he 
could  command  such  a  sum." 

**  But  surely,"  said  Caroline,  «  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  duty  of  my  husband  to  advance  the 
money,  and  to  claim  from  Webster  repayment  to  himself." 

<*  Alas !"  replied  Mary,  "  I  greatly  fear  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  I  deeply  regret  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
generally  believed  Webster  has  been  allowed  the  perfect 
command  of  the  property  of  Mr.  Clifford  and  his  mother, 
and  that  they  have  nothing  now  which  tbey  can  inde- 
pendently call  their  own.  Another  thing,  too,  has  greatly 
irritated  the  Lucases ;  Mr.  Clifford  informed  my  father 

that  he  knew  from  the  best  authority,  Mr. 's  bank 

was  going  to  fail ;  they  have  enquired  in  various  quarters 
in  the  city,  and  find  that  its  security  is  unsuspected,  and 
that  nothing  has  occurred  which  could  give  the  least 
foundation  for  such  a  report.  Mr.  Lucas  says  he  is  con- 
vinced we  are  all  in  a  plan,  and  that  his  son  was  on  the 
point  of  connecting  himself  with  a  complete  nest  of 
swindlers. 

Caroline  endeavoured  to  console  poor  Mary  as  well  as 
she  was  able,  but  she  required  consolation  herself;  she 
was  deeply  wounded  and  grieved  ;  she  had  a  high  sense 
of  honour,  and  her  husband  bad  degraded  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  upright  and  just;  she  was  proud,  and 
she  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived  and  deluded,  entirely 
from  his  unwillingness  to  confide  in  herself,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  proffered  warning  and  counsel  of  her  rela- 
tions. Clifford  appeared  at  tea  time,  looking  haggard, 
anxious,  and  weary.  Caroline  immediately  informed 
him  of  all  that  she  had  heard,  and  poured  forth  on  him 
a  torrent  of  angry  upbraidings.  We  often  imagine  that 
we  are  guided  entirely  by  virtuous  indignation  in  our 
reproofs  of  the  erring,  when  perhaps,  could  we  analyse 
our  emotions,  we  should  find  that  selfish  feeling  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  them.  Under  any  circumstances, 
Caroline  would  have  felt  grieved  and  shocked  at  the 
conduct  of  her  husband,  but  bad  his  behaviour  to  her- 
self been  uoiformly  kind,  she  would  have  soothed  and 


pitied,  even  while  she  blamed,  him  ;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing bis  misdeeds  irreparable,  she  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  concert  with  him  some  means  of  checking 
the  ill  eflfocts  of  them.'  Clifford  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
bear  patiently  with  even  well  merited  censure ;  he  re- 
taliateid  on  Caroline's  love  of  admiration  and  dislike  of 
home ;  the  subjects  of  Webster,  poor  Mary  Preston,  and 
her  five  thousand  pounds,  were  dismiwed,  and  Mrs. 
Dornton,  Mra.  Clifford,  Lady  Bradbury,  and  Sophy  Ben- 
net,  were  all  in  turn  summoned  into  the  field,  as  sub- 
jects of  recrimination  and  reproach  At  last  Clifford 
left  the  house,  without  mentioning  the  time  he  should 
returo :  two  hours  slowly  passed  on,  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Caroline, 
seriously  alarmed,  sent  the  man-servant  to  Keppel  street 
to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Clifford  was  there.  The  man 
brought  back  an  answer,  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  been 
there  since  ten  o'clock,  that  he  and  all  the  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  but  that  he  had  knocked  up  a  servant, 
who  gave  him  the  information  he  requested.  As  soon 
as  Caroline  ceased  to  be  alarmed,  she  began,  like  many 
other  people  under  similar  circumstances,  to  be  very  an- 
gry ;  she  considered  that  Clifford  had  hot  only  behaved 
with  great  want  of  feeling,  but  with  absolute  disrespect 
towards  her ;  he  bad  held  her  up  to  the  pity  of  her  own 
servants,  and  those  of  his  mother ;  he  had  fled  from  the 
society  of  her  who  had  tried  to  save  him  from  his  dan- 
gerous and  contemptible  connection  with  Webster,  to 
those  whose  persuasions  had  enticed  him  into  it  The 
next  morning  came.  Clifford  did  not  appear,  and  no 
message  arrived  from  him.  Caroline  was  more  indig- 
nant than  ever,  for  she  would  not  for  a  moment  allow 
that  her  language  and  manner  of  the  pireceding  evening 
could  have  given  him  any  just  cause  of  offence.  About 
eleven  o'clock  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door ;  it  was 
Mrs.  Sedgewick's  chariot  and  its  mistress  entered  with 
a  face  so  mournful  that  Caroline  immediately  imagined 
she  was  deputed  to  break  some  distressing  tidings  to 
her ;  but  Mrs.  Sedgewick  had  heard  nothing  of  Clif- 
ford's speculations;  but  grief  was  entirely  her  own. 
Lady  Bradbury,  she  informed  Caroline,  had  suddenly 
been  taken  very  ill  at  Wimbledon,  and  Sir  James  had 
written  to  beg  that  her  mother  would  immediately  come 
to  her.  •«  I  am,  however,"  said  Mrs.  Sedgewick,  "  a 
poor  helpless  creature  when  my  nerves  are  affected :  you 
are  alone,  Caroline,  day  after  day  :  will  you  come  with 
me,  and  judge  how  Kate  really  is  !  she  will  be  delighted 
to  see  you ;  your  presence  will  be  a  real  comfort  to  her 
and  to  me,  and  I  can  send  you  home  to-morrow,  if  you 
will  not  be  permitted  to  prolong  your  stay.'' 

Caroline  was  glad  to  think  she  could  be  a  real  com- 
fort to  any  body,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating  on  Clifford's  carelessness  and  neglect 
towards  her.  She  left  a  verbal  message  with  the  man- 
servant that  she  was  going  with  Mrs.  Sedgewick  to  stay 
with  Lady  Bradbury,  at  Wimbledon,  without  mention- 
ing the  illness  of  her  cousin,  or  the  proposed  duration 
of  her  visit. 

Mrs.  Sedgewick  and  her  niece  arrived,  after  a  sad  and 
silent  drive,  at  Wimbledon,  where  they  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  Kate  much  better,  (for,  like  most  of  the 
spoiled  children  of  prosperity,  she  was  easily  alarmed 
about  herself.)  and  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  mo- 
ther and  cousin.  The  little  party  were  assembled  in  her 
boudoir  at  tea,  when  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was 
heard,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Fletcher  entered  the 
room.  The  unexpected  guest  in  ♦•  Le  Festin  de  Pierre** 
could  scarcely  have  excited  more  surprise,  for  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  pay  sociable 
visits,  even  in  London  ;  and  they  felt  that  some  very  ex- 
traordinary event  must  have  been  the  occasion  of  bringp- 
ing  him  to  "  drop  in"  at  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Fletcher 
requested  a  private  interview  with  Caroline,  in  whom  he 
had  really  taken  much  interest  since  he  had  discovered 
her  abilities  for  calculation ;  he  began  by  saying,  ^  Don't 
be  alarmed," — au  injunction  which,  delivered  in  a  cer- 
tain tone  and  manner,  always  means  **Do  be  alarm- 
ed,"— and  then  proceeded  to  give  her  ample  reason  why 
she  should  be  so.  The  sum  of  his  information  may  be 
detailed  in  few  words.  He  had  heard  that  morning  in 
the  city  that  Webster  had  failed  under  peculiarly  dis- 
graceful circumstances,  and  had  absconded.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  Keppel  street,  where  he  understood 
Clifford  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  enquire 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstances.  Clifford 
was  not  there,  bat  Mrs.  Clifibrd's  own  maid  informed 


him  that  all  was  known  to  them,  and  that  Mrs.  CHi!brd 
was  in  violent  hysterics ;  that  she  had,  0r  coming  down 
to  breakfast  that  morning  with  her  son,  Who  had  slept 
at  her  house,  waited  some  time  for  Miss  BenttH,  who 
did  not  appear,  nor  did  her  room  seem  to  have  been  likfi 
in  the  preceding  night ;  that  soon  after  breakliut  a  letter 
arrived  from  Miss  Bonnet,  in  which  she  stated  that  the 
temi>orary  disarrangement  of  Mr.  Webster's  affairs  leo- 
dereid  it  necessary  for  him  to  quit  the  country,  and  that, 
as  she  had  been  for  some  time  privately  married  to  him, 
it  was  alike  her  duty  and  inclination  to  accompany  him ; 
she  concluded  by  professions  of  sympathy  and  affecQoa 
for  her  aunt  and  cousin,  which,  as  the  lady's  maid  ob- 
served, "  were  just  in  Miss  Bonnet's  old  wheedling  wij, 
and  were  not  worth  repeating."  Clifford,  it  appeared, 
had  immediately  set  off  to  the  city  to  learn  particulars, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  proceeded  to  Torringlon  square,  to 
break  the  news  to  Caroline.  Caroline,  however,  be 
heard,  had  gone  to  Wimbledon ;  and  while  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  debating  what  step  next  to  take,  Clifford  entered 
with  a  wretched  and  agitated  countenance,  having 
gathered  suflicient  particulars  to  inform  him  of  Web- 
ster's complete  villany  and  his  own  ruin.  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  not  formed  to  soothe  and  console  the  afflicted,  but 
he  did  what  most  husbands,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would 
have  considered  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  be  offered  to 
go  to  Wimbledon  and  bring  Caroline  back.  Cliffurd 
could  not  refuse  this  proposal,  but  he  expressed  himself 
bitterly  respecting  the  conduct  of  Caroline  in  leavnig 
home  for  an  indefinite  period  without  his  knowledge,  st 
a  time  when  she  knew  him  to  be  suffering  so  severely 
from  the  threatening  state  of  his  circumstances ;  and  be 
made  some  observations  about  Caroline's  general  frivoli- 
ty and  levity,  which  Mr.  Fletcher  could  not  bat  tfaiok 
were  very  inaccurately  and  unjustly  applied  to  a  Isdj 
who  understood  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions ;  but  ht 
kept  his  opinion  to  himself;  and  when  he  ordered  his 
coachman  to  drive  to  Wimbledon,  he  had  the  plesLsiag 
reflection  that  he  was  doing,  as  was  his  usual  wont,  that 
which  was  perfectly  consistent  and  proper.  Caroline 
received  his  communication  with  fortitude ;  she  was  b 
a  great  measure  prepared  for  it,  and  she  now  felt  her 
heart  melt  with  pity  towards  her  unfortunate  husband, 
alone,  deceived,  and  ruined,  and  resolved  to  meet  him 
with  tenderness  and  kindness. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  as  Mr.  Fletcher's  carriage 
stopped  in  Torrington  square.  Caroline,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened,  ran  into  the  hall,  and  her  uncle  de- 
clined accompanying  her ;  he  justly  thought  that  at  a 
late  hour  at  night  it  was  neither  pleasant  nor  necessary 
to  be  a  third  person  in  a  **  scene."  Caroline  went  into 
the  drawing-room — Clifford  was  not  there.  The  man- 
servant, who  followed  her  with  lights,  said  that  his  mas- 
ter had  left  the  house  about  half  an  hour  after  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  that  he  had  first  written  a  letter,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table.  Caroline  dismissed  him,  and,  wrtk 
a  beating  heart  and  crimson  cheek,  opened  the  letter ;  it 
was  as  follows  : — 

**  I  leave  you,  Caroline,  for  ever !  I  am  rained  in  pro- 
perty ;  I  can  no  longer  ofier  you  support,  and  I  have  too 
long  seen  with  pain  that  your  feelings  and  affections  are 
alienated  from  me,  and  that  my  society  is  a  sonroe  rather 
of  disquietude  than  of  comfort  to  you.  I  can  never 
hold  up  my  head  among  my  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. I  feel  that  I  deserve,  and  should  receive,  cota- 
miseration  for  the  loss  of  mj  whole  fortune,  and  that  of 
my  mother,  through  the  villany  of  Webstar,  who  had 
promised  us  a  large  and  exorbitant  profit  from  iu  invest- 
ment ;  but  the  abstraction  of  poor  Mary  Preston's  po^ 
tion  is  the  bitterest  source  of  my  grief.  The  name  of 
Webster  did  not  appear  in  reference  to  it ;  it  was  en- 
trusted to  my  care,  and  I  am  legally,  as  well  as  moraJIj, 
accountable  for  it.  I  met  Mr.  Preston  to-day  in  the  city : 
he  was  violent  in  his  language— he  threatened  revenge. 
I  went  home  with  the  vain  delusive  hope  of  receiving  at 
least  a  small  degree  of  sympathy  from  my  wifir,  but  I 
found  that  she  had  led  my  home— gone  to  see  the  rela- 
tion whose  style  of  living  and  gay  circle  of  acqnatntaDoe 
have  power  to  gratify  her  thirst  for  adulation — gone 
without  even  mentioning  the  period  of  her  return  !  0 
Caroline  !  after  your  wounding  expressions  last  night — 
after  the  convicthm  you  then  unhesitatingly  expressed 
that  my  ruin  was  near  at  hand — how  could  you  desert 
me  in  my  need  t— how  could  you  abandon  me  to  brood 
over  my  folly  and  my  disgrace  i»  solitude  ?  Yoi#  con- 
duct, however,  perhi^  is  merdful,  although  not  intended 
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to  be  such.     England  is  no  longer  a  borne  for 
the  legal  measures  threatened  by  Mr.  Preston  would,  of 
themselves,  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  quitting  it.    I  shall 
seek  another  country,  where,  unless  I  am  greatly  de- 
ceived, I  shall  be  able  to  procure  a  hard-won,  slender, 
but  honest  subsistence.     I  do  not  ask  you  to  share  my 
poverty — poverty,  which  you  would  doubtless  justly  re- 
miod  me,  has  been  entirely  brought  on  by  my  own  rash- 
ness and  obstinacy.  You  will  be  secure  of  a  comfortable 
asylum  in  the  house  of  your  mother  :  to  take  you  from 
relations  whose  society  you  so  evidently  and   undis- 
^nisodly  prefer  to  mine,  would  be  as  cruel  as  it  is  unne- 
cessary.    My  poor  mother  must  be  received  under  the 
roof  of  her  sister.  Miss  Chesterton.    She  is,  like  myself, 
deeply  wounded  at  the  ingratitude  and  deception  of  her 
niece  ;  but,  perhaps,  Sophy  Bennet  might  have  had  less 
influence  over  us,  had  not  her  affectionate. and  soothing 
manners  derived  an  artificial  attraction  from  being  con- 
trasted with  the  coldness  and  unkindness  of  your  own. 
Pardon  me,  Caroline,  if  1  write  harshly ;  I  have  per- 
haps been  to  blame,  as  well  as  you ;  but  even  were  I 
disposed  to  admit  an  equal  proportion  of  error  on  my 
part,  it  could  only  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  the 
expediency  of  our  separation.     Poverty  ofUn   causes 
love  to  die ;  but  never,  I  fear,  revives  it  where  it  has 
once  ceased  to  exist    I  can,  however,  with  sincerity  say 
that  I  forgive  you — that  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  what- 
ever may  have  been  amiss  in  me,  and  that  I  earnestly 
wish  for  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity." 

Hard  must  be  the  heart  that  cannot  feel  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  poor  Caroline,  while  perusing  a  letter  of  this 
description,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  her,  none  but  ser- 
vants in  the  house,  and  her  mother  and  sisters  at  a  dis- 
tant place.  Again  she  bad  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
sending  to  Keppel  street;  and  O,  bow  happy — how 
g^teful  would  she  have  felt  for  the  message  which  the 
night  before  had  caused  in  her  such  emotions  of  anger 
and  mortification !  Mr.  Clifford,  however,  she  learned, 
had  not  been  there  since  the  morning,  and  Mrs.  Clifibrd 
was  sufilering  under  a  relapse  of  hysterics  from  a  letter 
which  she  had  just  received  from  him.  Who  can  paint 
the  agony  of  the  mind  of  Caroline  during  the  ensuing 
dreadful  and  apparently  endless  night  1  It  has  been  said 
by  several  persons  who  have  been  rescued  from  drown- 
ing, that,  during  the  time  of  their  struggles  in  the  water, 
every  past  event  of  consequence  in  their  life  has  seemed 
to  arise  before  them  in  due  succession,  and  with  start- 
ling minuteness.  The  sensations  of  poor  Caroline  were 
exactly  similar— every  dispute  between  heiself  and  Clif- 
ford—every particular  in  which  she  ha4  acted  contrary 
to  his  wishes — haunted  her  in  colours  of  dreadfully 
vivid  fidelity,  and  her  conscience,  once  so  careless,  now 
became  awakened  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  painful 
susceptibility,  and  she  was  ready  to  acknowledge  herself 
the  principal  or  indeed  the  only  aggressor. 

Vainly  she  tried  to  think  over  the  harsh  words  that 
Clifford  had  often  addressed  to  her,  and  they  bad  been 
many.  All  that  she  could  now  retrace  were  her  own 
bitter  expressions  to  him,  and  they  seemed  to  be  echoed 
over  and  over  in  her  ear,  till,  shrinking  from  the  mock- 
ing sound,  she  woi^derod  with  shame  and  weeping,  how 
any  provocation  could  have  induced  her  so  to  speak. 
Oh !  should  not  such  moments  of  life  (and  all  occa- 
sionally experience  them  in  a  degree)  prove  to  us  an 
awful  forewarning  of  what  our  feelings  will  be  when  we 
stand  at  the  throne  of  an  Almighty  Judge  to  answer  for 
our  earthly  misdeeds  ?  We  now  excuse  our  faults  by 
speaking  of  the  aggression  we  have  received,  of  the  un- 
kindness and  injustice  of  ooi  fellow-cteatures,  but  the 
time  will  come,  and  does  come  sometimes,  even  in  this 
world,  when  we  shall  be  denied  power,  memory,  and 
language  to  recall  the  transgressions  of  others,  but  all 
shall  be  multiplied  to  us  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  to  en- 
able us  to  dwell  with  poignant  and  bitter  remorse  on  our 
own. 

Before  the  morning  Caroline  was  in  a  delirious  fever ; 
the  servants  went  for  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Morris,  but  she  did 
not  know  her  when  she  arrived;  she  called  piieously  on 
the  husband  of  her  youth,  the  chosen  one  of  her  affec- 
tions, and  implored  him  to  return  to  listen  to  the  as- 
surances of  her  unabated  tenderness.  At  length  her 
ideas  took  a  still  mote  afflicting  turn  ;  she  imagined  all 
in  the  room  to  be  her  enemies,  endeavouring  to  separate 
Clifford  and  herself  and  addressed  them  in  the  most 
heart-rending  tones  of  supplication,  urging  them  to 


their  cruel  persecution,  and  forbear  to  divide  those 
whose  hands  had  been  joined  by  God. 

The  third  day  of  her  illness  she  fell  into  a  deep,  heavy 
sleep,  and,  on  awaking,  found  a  female  form  bending 
over  her.  «  My  mother,"  whispered  Caroline,  feebly, 
and  Mrs.  Dornton  clasped  her  to  her  bosom  in  a  shower 
of  grateful  tears  at  the  recovery  of  her  reason.  Mrs. 
Dornton  was  vain,  weak,  and  often  misjudging,  but  she 
had  the  warm  feelings  of  a  mother,  and  bitter  had  been 
her  grief  when  she  watched  by  the  bedside  of  her  ap- 
parently dying  child,  and  sincere  were  her  words  when 
she  again  and  again  assured  Caroline,  that  she  should 
find  a  refuge  of  comfort  and  tranquillity  in  the  home  of 
her  youth. 

It  was  the  end  of  October  before  Caroline  was  restor- 
ed to  convalescence,  and  dreary  and  discouraging  seemed 
the  prospects  of  her  future  life.  The  immediate  excitement 
was  over  which  had  been  caused  by  her  misfortunes  and 
her  illness,  and  Mrs.  Doraton  now  began  to  lament  her 
unhappy  marriage,  and  to  pity  her  so  much  for  being 
obliged  to  return  home,  that  it  was  evident  she  pitied  her- 
self a  little  for  being  obliged  to  receive  her.  Gertrude  and 
Emily,  too,  shared  in  the  same  feeling;  they  said  to  each 
ether,  that  the  melancholy  looks  of  Caroline  made  them 
quite  low-spirited,  and  '*  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  a 
little  harmless  joking  while  she  was  sitting  by."  Bmily 
was  just  coming  out,  and  full  of  joyful  preparations ; 
but  Caroline  could  take  no  interest,  and  give  no  vote  re- 
specting the  materials  of  dresses,  and  the  arrangement 
of  ribands  and  flowers.  I  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  the  relations  of  Caroline  were  particularly  hard- 
hearted and  unfeeling,  but  such  are  the  sentiments  gene- 
rally created  by  the  return  of  a  married  woman  to  the 
roof  of  her  parents, — she  seems  out  of  her  station ;  her 
place  has  been  filled  up,  she  has  no  longer  a  right  to  it, 
she  is  an  interloper,  and  is  too  often  made  to  feel  that 
she  is  so.  Caroline  could  not  help  thinking  that  she 
should  have  had  more  satisfaction  and  respectability  in 
sharing  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  however  confined 
and  humble,  than  in  remaining  a  useless  and  sad  spec- 
tator of  the  gaieties  and  amusements  of  her  mother  and 
sisters.  Clifford,  however,  did  not  write  to  her,  nor  to 
any  one  else ;  his  mother  imagined  be  must  be  dead.  In 
reality,  he  had  gone  to  America  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  had  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  a  former  friend 
of  his  was  at  the  head  of  a  mercantile  concern  ;  he  re- 
vealed the  whole  of  his  circiimstances  to  him,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  give  him  employment  in  his  counting- 
house,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Wilssn. 

November  came  with  its  mists  and  fogs,  and  Gertrude 
and  Emily  predicted  that  they  should  pass  a  most  gloomy 
melancholy  month ;  but  their  anticipations  seemed  likely 
to  be  agreeably  disappointed,  and  Caroline  was  in  dan- 
ger of  a  fresh  season  of  popularity  with  them.  Lady 
Bradbury,  who  had  recovered  from  her  illness,  was  now 
at  Brighton,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  had  written  to 
invite  Caroline  to  stay  with  her.  Mrs.  Dornton  earnestly 
recommended  her  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  and  said 
that,  in  that  case,  she  herself  would  take  a  small  house 
at  Brighton  for  a  month ;  for  although  Ludy  Bradbury 
evidently  cared  for  none  of  the  faimily  but  Caroline,  she 
could  not  well  avoid  iiTcloding  them  in  her  parties  and 
engagements  while  Caroline  was  with  her.  Caroline 
sickened  at  the  idea  of  this  plan  ;  she  could  not  brook 
the  thoughts  of  entering  into  scenes  of  gaiety,  while 
her  husband  was  an  exile,  a  sufferer,  perhaps  not  even 
among  the  living.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  refuse  a 
request  urged  with  such  persevering  vehemence  by  her 
family ;  she  was  repeatedly  told  that  Brighton  in  No- 
vember miut  be  better  for  her  health  than  London  ;  that 
she  might  be  as  quiet  or  as  cheerful  there  as  she  liked, 
and  that  she  need  never  exert  herself  to  accompany 
Lady  Bradbury  to  any  party  or  public  place  which  was 
not  quite  agreeable  to  her,  because  Gertrude  or  Emily 
would  always  be  at  hand  to  take  her  place.  Caroline, 
happily,  however,  before  she  returned  an  answer  of  ac- 
quiescence to  Kale,  was  relieved  from  her  perplexities 
by  a  visit  from  one  who  was  personally  almost  a 
stranger  to  her,  but  whom  she  well  knew  by  report. 
How  little  did  Caroline  Dornton  surmise,  when  five 
years  ago  she  had  one  formal  matter-of-course  interview 
with  her  cousin  Lucy's  contracted  husband,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, and  thought  him  a  very  shy,  grave-looking  young 
man,  and  wondered  what  Lucy  could  see  in  him  to  be 
willing  to  encounter  the  evils  of  a  narrow  income  for 
his  sake,  that  a  time  would  come  when  a  visit  from  the 


poor  curate  would  be  received  with  rapture  by  her,  when 
a  sojourn  at  the  poor  curate's  humble  abode  would  be 
considered  by  her  as  far  prefierable  to  a  visit  at  a  splen- 
did mansion  at  Brighton. 

Bernard  was  the  bearer,  he  said,  of  a  pressing  letter 
of  invitation  from  his  wife  to  her  cousin,  and  he  trusted 
that  he  might  strengthen  it  by  adding  his  solicitations  to 
it,  and  by  offering  his  escort  to  Mrs.  Edmund  Clifford  to 
accompany  her  to  his  house  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Mrs.  Dornton  and  her  daughters  rallied  and  remonstrated 
with  Caroline  when  she  told  them  of  her  determination 
to  accept  Lucy's  invitation,  and  ended  by  being  very 
angry  with  her ;  but  Caroline  longed  for  quiet,  longed 
for  the  country,  longed  for  the  afiectionate  kind  words 
of  Lucy ;  and,  although  she  knew  it  not  at  the  time, 
she  secretly  longed  for  that  which  can  alone  heal  and 
soothe  a  wounded,  irritated  spirit — the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. Caroline  was.  received  by  Lucy  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  attention :  a  few  years  ago  she  would 
have  been  greatly  disconcerted  by  the  inconveniences  of 
her  cousin's  small  house,  her  solitary  servant,  and  the 
complete  retirement  of  her  manner  of  living  ;  but  Caro- 
line had  experienced  so  much  unhappiness  in  the  midst 
of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  she  had 
ceased  to  identify  them  with  real  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  great  subject  that  impressed  her  mind  in  her  new 
situation,  was,  the  attachment  of  Bernard  and  Lucy,  and 
their  mutual  anxiety  and  eagerness  to  oblige.  '*  You 
are  happy,  Lucy,"  said  she,  one  day,  **  in  the  disposi- 
tion and  temper  of  your  husband,  but  your  own  sweet- 
ness is  such,  that  I  am  sure  you  would  have  softened 
and  conciliated  even  poor  Clifford,  acting  under  all  the 
influence  of  his  mother's  artful  instigations;  you,  to 
quote  Miss  Landon's  beautiful  words,  possess 

*< « The  will  that  yields,  and  the  winning  smile 
That  soothes,  till  anger  forgets  the  while ; 
Words  whose  music  never  yet  caught 
The  discord  of  one  angiy  thought. 
And  all  those  nameless  cares  that  prove 
Their  heaviest  labour  work  of  love  ; 
Oh  !  these  are  spells  to  keep  the  heart. 
When  passion's  thousand  dreams  depart' " 

"  Beautifully  expressed,"  said  Lucy,  who  had  a  true 
and  valuable  taste  for  poetry ;  **  pity  that  there  should 
ever  be  a  reverse  to  so  exquisite  a  description  of  the 
married  state  as  it  ought  to  be." 

"But  there  is  a  reverse,"  answered  Caroline,  "  do- 
scribed  with  equal  force  in  the  very  next  page— I  will 
repeat  it  to  you. 

«  <  Alas  !  when  smgry  words  begin 
Their  entrance  on  the  lip  to  win. 
When  sullen  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Say  more  than  bitterest  tone  could  speak. 
And  look  and  word  than  fire  and  steel 
Give  wounds  more  deep— time  cannot  heal. 
And  anger  digs,  with  tauntings  vain, 
A  gulf  it  may  not  pass  again.' 

**  Such,  alas  !"  said  Caroline,  with  a  sigh,  **  has  been 
realised  in  my  own  sad  experience." 

"  And  why  was  this,  Caroline  1"  asked  Lucy ;  "  not 
from  any  natural  de&ct  in  your  temper,  for  it  was  al- 
ways considered  remarkably  good ;  not  from  any  fault 
in  your  understanding  or  feelings,  you  are  the  possessor 
both  of  intellect  and  sensibility  ;  but  you  wanted,  dear 
Caroline,  the  best,  the  only  safeguard  in  time  of  trial ; 
we  may  store  our  memories  with  beautiful  passages  of 
poetry,  we  may  dwell  with  wrapped  attention  on  the 
writings  of  morality  and  philosophy  ;  they  are  alPgood 
in  turn,  and  desirable  to  be  studied,  but  the  wisdom  and 
precepts  of  the  scriptures  are  the  only  true  sources  of 
support  in  the  real  evils,  of  life." 

'"  But  suppose  I  had  quoted  scripture  to  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Clifford,"  answered  Caroline,  "she  would  only 
have  answered  me  with  a  sneer,  and  perhaps  have  ac- 
cused me  of  cant  and  hypocrisy."  ' 

"  I  do  not  say,"  replied  Lucy,  "  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  frequent  quotations  from  scripture  to  those  who 
are  yet  unawakened  to  the  importance  of  religion ;  but 
the  influence  of  scripture  may  be  shown  in  our  general 
manner,  although  its  precise  words  may  not  be  uttered 
by  our  lips ;  and  should  we  fail  to  conciliate  our  adver- 
saries, we  shall  still  benefit  ourselves ;  she  who  can  re- 
turn angry  revilings  with  gentle  and  humble  expressions, 
even  although  she  may  not  succeed  in  disarming  them. 
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will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  freedom  that  her  own  spirit 
will  enjoy  from  all  those  violent,  vindictive  feelings  which 
rack  and  agitate  the  mind  of  the  proud,  when  they  mase 
on  the  insult  which  they  &ncy  they  have  received." 

•«  Which  they  have  very  likely  really  received,"  said 
Caroline,  quickly. 

"  Perhaps  they  have,"  answered  Lucy ;  «  but  let  me 
recall  to  you  what  Mason,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  ^Self- 
Knowledge,'  says  on  that  subject.  <  Suppose  my  adver- 
sary hath  done  me  a  real  and  undeserved  injury  without 
my  fault  or  provocation,  yet  does  not  my  present  dis- 
content greatly  aggravate  it  1  Does  it  not  appear  gpreater 
to  me  than  it  does  to  any  body  else,  or  than  it  will  to 
me  afler  the  present  ferment  is  over  1  And  lastly,  aAcr 
all,  must  I  never  forgive  V  " 

*<  You  are  right,  quite  right,"  said  Caroline,  after  a 
pause ;  "  I  wish  I  could  attain  your  principles,  Lucy, 
and  resemble  you  in  character ;  but  even  if  I  could,  it 
would  bo  too  late  to  insure  happiness ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view.  My  husband  has  forsaken 
me  in  anger,  and  will  never  return  ;  no  repentance,  no 
alteration  of  spirit  on  my  part,  can  blot  out  the  past." 

**  Do  not  place  limits  to  the  goodness  of  Providence," 
said  Lucy ;  **  Clifford  may  return,  and  a  long  life  of  hap- 
piness be  yet  before  you ;  or  even  should  such  not  be 
the  case,  your  conduct  and  example  may  be  the  means 
of  benefiting  many  of  your  fellow-creatures.  When 
you  are  wishing,  however,  to  fix  on  a  model  for  imita- 
tion, do  not  choose  so  weak  and  fallible  a  being  as  my- 
self; and,  above  all,  dearest  Caroline,  do  not  imagine 
that  you  can  resemble  any  body  by  your  own  efforts, 
but  depend  entirely  for  success  on  the  grace  of  God." 

This  is  merely  a  slight  specimen  of  the  conversations 
which  passed  between  Caroline  and  her  cousin,  many  of 
which  were  of  a  more  decidedly  serious  character,  and 
Caroline  derived  gradual  but  lasting  benefit  from  them. 

A  foggy  November  was  succeeded  by  a  rainy  Decem- 
ber, and  snowy  January  ;  all  outward  appearances  were 
unpropitious  to  enjoyment,  but  quiet  and  harmony  were 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  humble  curate ;  books,  music, 
and  intellectual  and  instructive  conversation,  at  once 
amused  and  improved  the  passing  hours ;  and  the  purest 
description  of  peace,  "  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  begin  perceptibly  to  shed  its  sooth- 
ing infiuenco  on  the  heart  of  the  young  and  deserted 
wife. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Above  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  period  at  which 
I  paused  in  my  story.  An  interval  of  that  length  makes 
a  degree  of  difference  in  the  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  all,  and  to  some,  the  important  difference  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  honour  and  shame,  happiness  and  misery, 
life  and  death.  To  Lucy  and  her  husband  the  lapse  had 
brought  none  but  pleasant  and  welcome  changes.  Ber- 
nard had  been  presented  to  a  living  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath ;  there  was  a  good  house  on  it,  with 
sufficiently  spacious  and  lofty  apartments,  a  wide  stair- 
case, a  pretty  lawn  and  flower  garden,  and,  best  of  all, 
an  income  quite  competent  -to  keep  up  all  these  com- 
forts and  conveniences  in  appropriate  style.  The  loss 
of  their  lovely  boy  had  been  supplied  by  a  pretty  little 
girl,  who  had  just  accomplished  the  feat — which  is  con- 
sidered nearly  miraculous  by  all  parents,  when  perform- 
ed by  their  own  children — the  feat  of  walking  alone. 
Lucy  and  her  husband  wert  now  sitting  at  their  draw- 
ing-room window,  anxiously  watching  the  arrival  of  a 
visiter.  Mr.  Ellerby  was  an  old  friend  of  Bernard's, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  five  years ;  he  was  a  man  of 
independent  property,  and  bad  been  employing  that  pe- 
riod in  traveling  through  foreign  countries,  but  he  had 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  like  Eng- 
land for  comfort,  and  had  returned  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  there.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  Bernard  the  day  before  from  an  hotel  at  Bath, 
saying  that  he  would  drive  over  and  pass  a  few  hours 
with  him  and  Lucy  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  apolo- 
gising for  the  liberty  he  was  going  to  take  in  bringing 
with  him  a  young  friend,  whose  state  of  nerves  and 
spirits  was  such  that  he  should  not  feel  easy  in  leaving 
him,  but  who  would  be  no  interruption  to  their  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Ellerby  was  punctual  to  his  time,  and  was 
followed  by  a  pale,  pensive  looking  young  man,  who  ap- 
peared not  only  very  ill,  but  very  shy ;  but  his  friend 
placed  him  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  he  certainly  showed  no  inclination  to  break  in  upon 
the  discourse.    I  will  net  tecount  the  warm  greetings 


that  ensued,  nor  Mr.  Ellerby's  expressions  of  admiration 
at  the  beauties  of  the  house,  the  garden,  and  the  baby, 
but  vrill  take  up  the  conversation  at  the  time  when  the 
visiter  had  been  arrived  about  an  hour. 

**l  saw  by  the  London  newspapers,"  said  Ellerby, 
(**  which,  by  the  by,  Bernard,  first  gave  me  the  pleasing 
news  of  your  preferment,)  that  Mrs.  Clifford,  late  of 
Keppel  street,  died  in  this  village  a  few  months  after 
your  arrivaj  here ;  of  course,  as  you  are  connected  with 
her  by  marriage,  you  saw  something  of  her." 

**  I  saw  her  almost  daily,"  replied  Bernard. 

<*  Indeed,"  said  his  friend,  **  may  I  then  request  that 
you  will  fkvour  me  with  every  minute  particular  re- 
specting her  ?  I  have  reasons  which  I  will  explain  to 
you  hereafter  for  wishing  to  gain  an  accurate  account 
of  the  family,  especially  of  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
mund Clifford  ;  I  conclude  she  is  still  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Domton." 

^No,  indeed,  she  is  not,"  said  Bernard;  <*but  as 
Caroline  is  the  relation  and  intimate  friend  of  my  wife, 
and  as  ladies  are  generally  allowed  to  be  better  skilled 
than  gentlemen  in  the  art  of  telling  a  long  story,  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  prevail  on  Lucy  to  give  you 
all  the  details  yen  wish  to  hear,  which  will  also  involve 
the  history  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  death." 

Lucy  was  not  difficult  to  be  prevailed  on;  she  related 
the  early  troubles  of  her  cousin's  married  life,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  husband,  the  illness  of  Caroline,  and  her 
subsequent  visit  to  her  own  house,  and  then  continued 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

<<  Caroline  had  remained  with  us  three  months,  and  I 
trust  her  visit  was  a  benefit  to  her  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ;  we  earnestly  pressed  her  to  prolong  it,  but  Mrs. 
Domton,  who  was  fearful  her  daughter  would  be  buried 
alive,  and  rendered  quito  moping  and  misanthropic  by 
us,  constantly  wrote  to  her  urging  her  to  return ;  and  as 
Caroline  was  delicately  scrupulous  on  the  subject  of  be- 
ing a  burden  on  our  slender  income,  she  seemed  to  have 
no  alternative  but  again  to  become  an  inmate  of  her 
mother's  house.  Just  at  that  time  a  letter  arrived  for 
Caroline,  with  the  London  post-mark,  but  written  neither 
in  the  fair  neat  characters  of  Mrs.  Domton,  nor  in  the 
delicately  illegible  running-hand  of  her  daughters ;  it 
was  folded  in  a  square  shape,  the  direction  was  misspelt, 
and  a  thimble  had  served  the  purpose  of  a  seal ;  it  was 
from  Betty,  the  faithful  and  meagre  servant  of  Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla  Penry,  to  announce  the  alarming  illness  of  that 
lady,  and  her  wish  for  the  presence  of  her  god-daughter. 
Caroline  arrived  in  town  just  in  time  to  receive  her  old 
friend's  last  breath,  and  to  be  honoured  by  her  with  a 
parting  panegyric,  in  which  she  compared  her  to  one  of 
Richardson's  heroines;  but  as  her  voice  was  very  broken 
and  indistinct,  Caroline  could  not  make  out  whether  it 
was  Clarissa  or  Clementina.  When  her  will  was  open- 
ed, it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  life  annui- 
ty to  Betty,  (of  whose  fidelity  and  steadiness  she  in 
reality  entertained  a  high  opinion,  although  from  long 
habit  she  was  accustomed  daily  to  inveigh  against  her 
wastefulness  and  love  of  finery,)  the  whole  of  her  large 
property  was  bequeathed  to  her  god-daughter,  Caroline 
Clifford.  I  say  her  large  property,  because  the  amount 
really  excited  general  surprise ;  it  seems  a  received  rule 
to  be  astonished  when  a  person  living  with  one  servant, 
and  in  a  very  frugal  manner,  dies  worth  a  considerable 
sum,  but  in  reality  the  very  circumstance  of  their  thrifti- 
ness  and  slender  establishment  tends  to  account  for  it ; 
they  spend  but  a  small  portion  of  their  income,  and  the 
remainder  goes  to  increase  the  capital,  which  gathers  in 
circumference  like  a  snow-ball  by  these  frequent  addi- 
tions. Mr.  Penry  left  his  daughter  a  comfortable  pro- 
perty thirty  years  ago,  and,  by  her  rigid  economy,  con- 
stant recurrence  for  apparel  to  the  wardrobes  of  her 
mother,  aunt,  and  grandmother,  which  filled  two  large 
chests  in  the  spare-room,  (destined  always  to  remain  a 
spare-room  in  her  house,  prudent  horror  of  dining  com- 
pany, and  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  outgoings  of  Betty, 
she  contrived  to  amass  a  sum  amounting  to  neariy  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Her  will  was  made  by  a  lawyer,  and 
my  husband  and  Mr.  Fletcher  were  appointed  the  ex- 
ecutors ;  the  money  was  carefully  secured  to  the  sole 
use  of  Caroline,  who  was,  however,  allowed  the  control 
of  a  part  of  the  principal,  provided  she  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  executors.  Caroline  was  not  long  in 
preferring  a  petition  to  them  :  there  was  a  circumstance 
that  had  long  lain  heavy  on  her  heart  Her  husband 
happily  had  no  debts,  for  the  sale  of  the  furniture  in 


Torrington  square  had  settled  all  his  current  accouoU; 
but  the  five  thousand  pounds,  the  fortune  of  poor  Muj 
Preston,  concerning  which  Clifford  bad  expressed  socfa 
conUitioti,  was  a  subject  of  at  least  equal  regret  to  (W 
line,  and  she  rejoiced  in  having  it  in  her  power  to  restore 
it.  The  consent  of  the  executors  was  easily  obtaiad ; 
I  need  not  say  what  the  principles  and  opinions  of  nj 
husband  are,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  upright  man,  tod 
immediately  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  pajmait 
of  debts  was  equally  a  mercantile  and  a  moral  dotj.  I 
have  heard  Caroline  say  she  has  seldom  experienced  lo 
happy  a  moment  as  when  she  called  on  Mr.  Preston, 
and  informed  him  that  the  five  thousand  pounds  were 
waiting  hb  acceptance." 

"  She  acted  nobly  and  honourably,"  said  Ellerby,  tad 
his  silent  friend  in  the  corner  gave  an  inarticulate  mur> 
mur  of  asseat,  the  first  sign  he  had  shown  of  under- 
standing the  conversation. 

"The  father  of  Lucas,"  continued  Mrs.  BeratnJ, 
«  was  now  eager  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Preston  for  his  on- 
just  suspicions,  and  preparations  for  the  marriage  wee 
speedily  resumed.  The  sweet  Mary,  whose  health  aod 
spirits  had  been  gradually  failing  for  some  months, 
seemed  now  almost  magically  restored  to  both,  by  the 
happy  alteration  in  her  afiairs,  and  the  kindness  and  nS- 
fection  with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  lover's  family, 
who  all  united  in  pitying  her  for  her  past  trials,  and  ad- 
miring the  uncomplaining  meekness  with  which  she  hid 
borne  them,  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  completing  her 
cure.  The  elder  Mr.  Lucas  was  so  struck  by  the  con- 
duct of  Caroline,  that  he  requested  an  introduction  to 
her,  and  became,  as  he  jestingly  told  all  his  friendi,  m 
great  danger  of  fancying  that  be  bad  at  length  di^corer- 
ed  a  faultless  woman.  Caroline  would  have  given  a 
veiy  different  account  of  herself;  but  I  merely  mention 
this  trifling  circumstance,  because  it  led  to  a  highly  im- 
portant result 

"  Mr.  Lucas  was  the  patron  of  a  living  which  be  bid 
always  intended  for  a  cousin  of  his  own,  bat  by  one  of 
those  remarkable  coincidences  which  seem  as  if  they 
occurred  to  mock  \he  plans  and  the  foresight  of  man, 
the  gentleman  for  whom  the  living  was  destined,  died 
within  a  week  of  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Lucas  had  no 
friend  in  the  church  to  whom  he  wished  to  present  it ; 
Caroline  was  warm  in  the  praises  of  my  husband ;  Mr. 
Lucas  took  measures  to  inform  himself  of  his  general 
character,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  living  in  which 
we  are  now  fixed,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Locu  to  Ber- 
nard. This  event  decided  the  plans  of  Caroline.  Mrs. 
Domton  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  her  to  take 
a  house  in  Russell  square,  give  pleasant  parties,  and  go 
to  Cheltenham  in  the  sununer,  and  Brighton  in  the  ao- 
tumn  ;  but  Russell  square  was  connected  with  too  many 
distressing  reminiscences  to  be  a  scene  of  temptation  to 
-Caroline ;  she  was  resolved  to  fix  her  abede  near  us,  and 
soon  afler  we  were  settled  here,  she  engaged  the  pretty 
house  which  you  see  from  this  window,  that  ii,  you  may 
see  the  blossoms  of  the  almond  trees." 

Bllerby  looked  with  all  due  veneration  on  the  blot* 
soma  of  the  almond  trees,  and  Lucy  continued— 

"  While  Caroline  was  in  London,  she  had  not  sought 
any  interview  with  her  mother-in-law;  she  imagined 
that  it  would  be  distressing  to  both  parties ;  she  wooid 
willingly  have  offered  her  pecuniary  aid  if  she  had  stood 
in  need  of  it ;  but  she  knew  that  she  was  still  an  ^ 
mate  of  the  house  of  her  sister.  Miss  Chesterton,  who 
was  well  able  to  support  her.  Caroline  had  been  ict* 
tied  in  her  new  house  about  two  months,  when  she  le- 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  sister  Emily;  it  contained  the 
following  paragraph : 

«  •  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  sorry  to  hear  that  your 
old  torment,  Mrs.  Clifford,  is  very  oncomforUWe  in  tw 
house  of  her  sister,  and  made  keenly  to  feel  her  depend- 
ence.    I  met  a  lady  the  other  day  who  is  intimate  witj 
them,  and  she  told  me  that  Miss  Chesterton  is  quite  t«al 
of  the  airs  and  interference  of  Mrs.  CUfford,  and  hM 
informed  her  in  plain  terms  that  she  must  not  expect » 
rule  and  govern  her,  as  she  did  her  poor  daughter-m- 
law.     Miss  Chesterton  keeps  a  great  desl  o(  ^^^* 
which  her  sister  is  seldom  able  to  join,  forshebu^ 
terly  had  a  complaint  in  her  eyes,  which  »^/^^e 
well  as  dangerous,  and  she  is  obliged  to  <»"°"*  7.^' 
almost  entirely  to  her  own  room,  without  the  abiwy  ^ 
read,  and  without  any  one  to  talk  to.    I  think  ane 
""-  pretty  well  punished  for  her  nnkindnesi  wwa 
;  I  would  not  be  iU-teroperod  for  thf  world,  lor 
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am  sure  all  ill-tempered  people  are  punished  sooner  or 
later/ 

**  Caroline  brought  this  letter  to  me  in  tears ;  I  re- 
turned it  to  her  without  any  comment,  although  in  my 
own  mind  I  could  not  help  longing  to  inform  the  thought- 
less Emily,  that  a  defective  temper  may  be  shown  in  ex- 
ultation over  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  in  irritable  peevish  remaiks  to  them.  *  You  have 
oHen  asked  me,  Lucy,*  said  Caroline,  *  whether  I  for- 
gave Mrs.  Cliflbrd  as  a  Christian,  and  I  answered  you 
in  the  affirmative  :  I  hope  that  I  did  not  say  more  than 
I  really  felt,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  act  up 
to  that  feeling.  Poor  Mrs.  Clifford  is  the  mother  of  my 
once  dear,  my  still  dear  husband — she  is  ill,  neglected, 
and  in  sorrow — she  has  nothing  to  make  life  pleasant, 
and  I  fear  she  is  scarcely  prepared  to  die.  She  has 
treaied  me  with  unkindness,  but  what  have  I  ever  done 
to  soothe  or  to  amend  her  1  what  Christian  graces  have 
I  displayed  to  her  1  I  have  returned  scorn  for  scorn,  and 
railing  for  railing :  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  have  seen  her, 
exchanged  forgiveness  with  her,  and  offered  her  the 
means  of  leaving  her  present  abode,  and  seeking  one 
where  she  will  meet  with  respect  and  attention.'  I  did 
not  attempt  to  dissuade  Caroline  from  putting  this  reso- 
lution in  practice ;  and  as  both  she  and  ourselves  had 
received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  newly  married 
coaple,  the  young  Lucases,  to  go  and  stay  with  them  in 
London,  I  resolved  to  leave  home  for  a  few  days,  and 
accompany  her  in  her  journey. 

«  The  day  after  we  reached  London,  we  went  to  Miss 
Chesterton's.  Caroline  had  decided  en  not  sending  up 
her  name,  lest  her  mother-in-hw  should  feel  any  un- 
willingness to  admit  her ;  she  desired  that  Mrs.  Clifford 
might  be  informed  a  lady  who  was  intimate  with  her 
was  anxious  to  see  her,  and  we  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  housemaid,  who  told  us  the  old  lady  seldom 
left  her  bed-room.  As  we  passed  the  drawing-room,  we 
heard  a  loud  voice  declaiming,  and  were  informed  by 
our  guide  that  the  famous  Mr.  Rantwell  was  reciting  an 
Ode  to  Sensibility  ;  she  added,  that  this  was  one  of 
Miss  Chesterton's  literary  mornings.  In  a  very,  indif- 
ferently furnished  attic,  we  found  Mrs.  Clifford  sitting, 
wrapt  in  a  shawl,  gazing  on  a  slender  fire.  She  uttered 
'  a  hurried  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Caro- 
line, and  seemed  not  to  know  how  to  receive  her ;  but 
Caroline  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  by  warmly  pressing  her 
band,  and  making  kind  enquiries  respecting  her  health. 
Caroline  had  so  often  described  Mrs.  Clifford  to  me,  that 
I  thought  I  should  immediately  have  recognised  the 
original  of  her  sketch  ;  but  grief  and  mortification,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  had  had  all  the  effect  of  time  in  bring- 
ing a  premature  old  age  upon  her. 

^  Caroline  had  represented  her  as  stiff  and  erect,  but 
she  was  sitting  in  a  stooping  attitude,  evidently  from 
real  weakness ;  the  *  wide  blonde  cap*  was  exchange^ 
for  one  more  suitable  to  a  bed-chamber  than  to  a  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  even  the  *  cold,  scrutinising  eyes'  wore 
a  completely  different  expression  from  the  redness  at- 
tendant on  their  painful  affection.  Caroline  introduced 
me  as  a  friend  and  relation,  and  we  talked  for  a  few 
minutes  on  general  subjects.  Mrs.  Clifford  then  spoke 
of  Sophy  Bennet,  and  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  great 
indignation  and  asperity ;  in  fact,  her  conduct  appeared 
to  be  even  worse  than  we  had  supposed  it  to  be.  Mrs. 
Clifford  had  ascertained,  after  her  departure,  that  she 
had  originally  become  acquainted  with  Webster  at  the 
bonse  of  a  family  far  from  respectable,  whom  she  visited 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  aunt.  He  flattered  her 
vanity  for  his  own  purposes,  he  entreated  her  to  present 
him  to  Mrs.  Clifford  and  her  son ;  and  her  creative  in- 
genuity immediately  devised  that  story  of  his  partner- 
ship with  her  late  father,  and  voluntary  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  herself,  which  introduced  him,  so  much 
to  his  credit,  in  Keppel  street  We  sympathised  with 
Mrs.  Clifford  for  being  thus  duped  and  deceived  by  her 
niece,  but  wo  soon  found  other  causes  for  our  sympathy. 
Little  incidents  sometimes  show  how  a  persoB  is  valued 
in  a  house.  Mrs.  Clifford's  fire  had  sunk  down  to  the 
second  bar ;  she  rang  the  bell  twice  before  any  one  at- 
tended, and  when  she  uttered  a  reproof  to  the  house- 
maid whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  girl  replied 
with  a  flippant  sauciness  of  tone  which  testified  that  she 
was  aware  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  dependant  on  her 
mistress,  and  the  lofty  scornful  Mrs.  Clifford  bore  the 
retort  in  silence.  When,  however,  the  angry  housemaid 
dosed  the  door  after  her,  (which  she  did  with  a  prodi- 


gious Imng,  that  might  have  made  a  suitable  symphony 
to  Mr.  Rantwell's  Ode  to  Sensibility,)  Mrs.  Clifford,  sub- 
dued and  humbled  by  calamity,  disclosed  to  us  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  uncomfortable  situation ;  her  sitter,  she 
said,  treated  her  with  the  most  pointed  unkindness,  con- 
stantly taunting  her  for  the  imprudent  folly  which  had 
rendered  her  a  burden  on  her,  and  the  servants  were  not 
only  permitted,  but  she  feared  encouraged,  to  treat  her 
with  disrespect.  *  O  Caroline  !'  she  concluded,  <  when 
I  sit  hour  after  hour  by  my  lonely  hearth,  unable  to  em- 
ploy myself  in  any  other  way  than  in  thinking,  how 
often  do  I  bitterly  reproach  myself  for  my  conduct  to- 
wards you,  for  the  delight  I  felt  when  I  could  draw  your 
husband  to  my  house,  knowing  that  you  were  left  to 
your  own  thoughts  in  solitude." 

**  Caroline  would  not  suffer  her  to  proceed ;  she  eager^ 
ly  avowed  her  conviction  that  there  had  been  much  to 
blame  in  her  own  behaviour.  *  We  should  both  act  dif- 
ferently,' dear  madam,'  said  she,  <  could  we  recall  the 
past ;  but  let  us  now  resolve  to  be  good  friends  in  future, 
and  as  a  preliminary  step,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to 
favour  me  with  a  visit  at  my  new  hou^  in  the  country. 
You  will  be  able  to  procure  the  beet  medical  attendance 
from  Bath,  the  change  of  air  will  be  likely  to  do  you 
good,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  as  pretty  a  sitting-room 
and  as  civil  a  handmaiden  as  you  can  possibly  desire.* 

"  The  proud  spirit  of  the  poor  old  lady  was  quite  van- 
quished by  this  speech,  and  she  wept  and  blamed  her- 
self, till  I  absolutely  began  not  only  to  pity,  but  to  like 
her.  It  was  settled  that  she  should  go  back  with  us  in 
a  week  ;  Miss  Chesterton  considered  it  a  delightful  ar- 
rangement, was  all  smiles  and  suavity,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  asked  Caroline  to  have  the  goodness  to 
write  something  in  her  album.  Caroline,  however,  po- 
litely excused  herself.  Mrs.  Domton  and  her  daughters 
were  not  8«>  well  pleased  with  the  plan ;  the  former 
thought  it  the  most  mean-spirited  thing  she  had  ever 
heard  of  in  her  life,  and  the  latter  said  that  Caroline 
must  be  very  whimsical  and  contradictory,  to  dislike  the 
old  lady's  visits  so  much  when  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  now  to  court  her  society  when  theie 
was  no  necessity  to  do  so.  Caroline,  however,  had  the 
approbation  of  her  own  heart  and  feelings,  and  her  con- 
duct to  her  visiter  was  uniformly  kind  and  considerate ; 
she  allotted  two  rooms  entirely  to  her,  and  engaged  a 
new  servant,  that  she  might  transfer  to  her  one  of  her 
previous  establishment,  of  <vhose  civility  and  readiness 
to  oblige  she  entertained  a  good  opinion.  The  com- 
plaint in  Mrs.  Clifford's  eyes  continued  troublesome,  and 
her  daughter-in-law  frequently  read  aloud  to  her.  Caro- 
line told  me  once,  with  a  smile,  that  her  husband  bad 
occasionally  held  up  to  her  the  example  of  some  female 
relation  of  his  own,  who  was  accustomed  to  read  a  ser 
mon  to  her  mother-in-law  on  a  Sunday ;  but  Caroline 
far  exceeded  this  lady  in  her  devotional  attentions,  for 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  week  days,  it  was  her  prac- 
tice to  read  to  Mrs.  Clifford  the  works  of  the  best  reli 
gious  writers. 

<*  Mrs.  Clifford,  however,  although  sincerely  grateful 
to  Caroline,  was  not,  I  fear,  for  some  time  imbued  with 
a  proper  religious  spirit ;  her  temper  was  softened  and 
humbled,  but  an  indication  ot  her  want  of  real  Chris- 
tian charity  and  forgiveness  at  length  displayed  itself. 
She  had  been  staying  about  three  months  with  Caroline, 
when  one  morning  she  received  a  letter  dated  from  an 
obscure  court  in  London,  and  signed  Sophy  Bennet. 
Sophy,  it  appeared,  had  accompanied  her  husband  to 
France,  and  was  soon  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest 
neglect  and  barbarity ;  be  seemed  to  wish  to  provoke  her 
to  leave  him,  but  this  she  was  not  inclined  to  do,  (it  was, 
as  Mrs.  Domton  used  to  observe,  no  easy  matter  to  af- 
front Sophy,)  till  at  last  a  first  wife  made  her  appear- 
ance to  claim  her  husband,  who,  probably  from  the 
attraction  lent  to  her  by  a  long  separation,  seemed  greats 
ly  to  prefer  her  company  to  that  of  his  second  ;  and  poor 
Sophy,  who  bad  just  money  enough  to  carry  her  to  Lon- 
don, took  a  cheap  lodging  on  her  arrival  there,  and  en- 
deavoured to  support  herself  by  needle-work.  This, 
however,  proved  a  precarious  resource;  and  a  violent 
cough,  attended  by  consumptive  symptoms,  rendered 
her  frequently  unable  to  complete  in  time  the  work  she 
had  procured ;  she  was  in  arrears  for  the  rent  of  her 
apartment,  and  her  landlady  threatened  to  turn  her  out 
of  doors.  She  had  sought  Miss  Chesterton,  and  had 
requested  her  assistance,  but  was  repulsed  by  her  with 
the  utmost  anger  and  contempt ;  she,  however,  gave  her 


the  address  of  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  Sophy  earnestly  hoped 
her  aunt  would  take  pity  on  her,  since  she  was  actually 
without  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Mrs.  Clifford 
had  scarcely  patience  to  read  this  letter  to  an  end ;  she 
declared  that  all  that  Sophy  suffered  was  little  enough 
in  comparison  to  the  punishment  which  she  deserved, 
that  she  had  neither  the  ability  nor  inclination  to  give 
her  a.shilling,  and  that  she  earnestly  hoped  no  body  else 
would. 

**  *  How  can  she  dare,'  pursued  she,  angrily,  *  to  ask 
me  for  assistance,  when  her  deceit  and  falsehood  have 
robbed  me  of  every  thing  I  possessed  1  She  imposed  this 
villain  on  me  by  a  fraud ;  she  concealed  from  me  her  at- 
tachment to  him,  and  I  therefore  believed  her  disinterested 
in  all  her  high-flown  encomiums  on  his  honour  and  prin- 
ciple; she  made  herself  a  deliberate  party  with  a  swindler 
to  ruin  her  benefactress.'  Caroline  here  ventured  gently 
to  suggest  that  it  was  but  charitable  to  suppose  Sophy 
was  herself  deceived  in  the  character  of  Webster — at 
least  in  the  first  period  of  her  acquaintance  with  him. 

*  You  are  the  last  person,  Caroline,'  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
*who  ought  to  defend  Sophy  Bennet.  She  has  been 
your  most  bitter  enemy.  I  am  convinced  I  could  never 
have  remained  so  long  blind  to  your  good  qualities,  had 
it  not  been  for  her  artful  insinuations,  her  constant  la- 
mentation over  your  evident  dislike  to  me,  and  avowal 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  command  her  temper 
when  she  saw  how  disrespectfully  her  dear  aunt  was 
treated.  Depend  upon  it,  Caroline,  she  will  make  you 
suffer  even  yet,  in  some  way  or  other,  if  you  caress  and 
encourage  her.' 

"  <  I  am  not  going  to  caress  or  encourage  her,'  calmly 
replied  Caroline;  *  1  have  no  wish  ever  to  see  her  again. 
But,  she  is  a  person  with  whom  I  lived  many  months  in 
habits  of  intimacy — she  is  nearly  related  to  my  hus- 
band— and,  as  Providence  has  so  largely  endowed  me 
with  the  goods  of  fortune,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my 
conscience  to  allow  her  to  undergo  want  and  destitution. 
I  have  already  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  I  can  procure 
her  the  comforts  of  life,  without  exposing  you  or  myself 
to  the  least  inconvenience  from  her  society.' 

"  Caroline  mentioned  her  plan  to  me,  and  I  fully  ap- 
proved it.  A  favourite  upper  servant  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Dornton,  had,  some  years  ago,  married  a  nursery  gar- 
dener in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Caroline  and 
her  sisters  had  occasionally  visited  her,  to  procure  flowers 
and  fruit;  and  they  knew  that  she  sometimes  received 
an  invalid  lodger  into  her  neat  little  cottage.  Caroline 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  enclosing  a  sum  of  money,  giving 
her  Sophy's  direction,  and  requesting  that  she  would 
pay  all  that  she  owed,  bring  her  to  her  own  house,  and 
procure  for  her  every  thing  that  was  comfortable  and 
necessary. 

"  Mrs.  Gilbert  soon  replied  to  Caroline's  letter,  telling 
her  that  all  she  desired  had  been  done — and  her  account 
would  to  most  people  have  appeared  highly  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  was  absolutely  delighted  with  the  poor  dear 
lady,  who  was  so  grateful  for  all  that  she  did  for  her,  and 
who  was  never  tired  with  talking  of  the  goodness  of 
Caroline,  saying,  that  •  her  conduct,  admirable  as  it  was, 
excited  no  astonishment  in  her,  for  she  had  always  been 
persuaded,  that  if  there  ever  was  an  angel  upon  earth, 
Caroline  Clifford  was  one.'  Mis.  Gilbert  concluded  by 
expressing  her  fears  that  the  poor  dear  lady  would  not  be 
long  for  this  world — for  her  cough  was  incessant,  and 
she  was  evidently  wasting  away.  Caroline  wrote  again, 
enclosing  more  money,  and  desiring  that  Sophy  might 
have  regular  medical  attendance;  but  she  entertained 
few  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  her  mind  :  the 

*  ruling  passion'  is  as  <  strong  in  death'  in  sycophants  as 
in  other  people.  Mrs.  Gilbert  being  the  person  through 
whose  hands  all  Sophy's  comforts  were  to  pass,  became 
the  principal  object  of  her  fawning  cajolery  ;  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  not  knowing  her  previous  character,  mistook  her 
wheedling  arts  for  the  spirit  of  genuine  meekness  and 
resignation. 

"  Some  time  afterwards,  Caroline,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  her  mother  and  sisters,  passed  a  liule  time  with 
them  in  London,  and  she  then  thought  it  her  duty  to  go 
and  see  Sophy — feeling  that,  in  her  declining  state  of 
health,  she  ought  to  have  a  few  useful  observations  ad- 
dressed to  her.  She  gave  me  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view, on  her  return,  but  said  that  it  was  far  from 
satisfactory — although  Mrs.  Gilbert  stood  by,  with  ber 
apron  at  her  eyes,  protesting  that  she  had  never  heard 
any  thing  so  moving  in  her  life.    Sophy  poured  forth 
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the  warmest  ezpreflsions  of  thankfolDess  to  Caroline, 
which,  however,  were  not  coupled,  like  those  of  Mrs. 
Clifford,  with  any  contrition  for  her  own  past  ofiences : 
on  the  contrary,  she  declared  that  *  she  had  never  thought 
so  highly  of  any  one  in  the  world  as  of  Caroline,  and 
that  it  had  almost  broken  her  heart  to  see  her  so  ander- 
valaed  as  she  had  been  by  her  husband  and  his  mother.' 
Caroline  waived  this  part  of  the  subject  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  and  gently  alluded  to  the  probably  serious  ter- 
mination of  Sophy's  illness.  Sophy  would  not,  for  a 
moment,  allow  the  possibility  of  danger.  *  She  had  cer- 
tainly been  very  ill,'  she  said ;  <  but  now,  with  the  medi- 
cine and  nourishing  diet  that  dear  Caioline  had  procured 
for  her,  and  with  the  assiduous  attentions  of  good  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  she  felt  quite  invigorated,  and  doubted  not  that 
she  should  soon  be  able  to  come  and  see  her  kind  Caro- 
line at  her  house  in  the  country.'  Caroline  took  no 
notice  of  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  but  earnestly 
dwelt  on  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  prepare  herself 
for  death.  <  O,  as  to  that,'  Sophy  replied,  *  she  felt  per- 
fectly easy :  she  bad  never  wronged  any  body.  In  fact, 
her  heart  had  been  always  running  over  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness ;  and  she  was  now  the  victim  of  her 
too  great  readiness  to  think  well  of  others !' 

♦*  Caroline  conversed  with  her  for  some  time,  and  left 
her  some  books  to  read — but  made  little  impression  upon 
her.  Soon  after  Caroline's  relurn  to  the  country,  she 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gilbert,  telling  her  that  Sophy 
had  made,  what  she  called,  *  a  very  resigned,  fine  end.' 
That,  at  the  last,  she  became  sensible  of  her  approach- 
ing death — that  she  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
review  of  her  past  life,  saying,  <  she  had  always  loved 
her  fellow-creatures,  and  endevoured  to  make  them 
happy — that  she  certainly  considered  it  a  little  hard  to 
die  in  a  cottage  and  on  a  tent-bed,  although  she  felt  truly 
grateful  to  dear  Caroline  Clifibrd  for  preventing  her  from 
dying  in  the  streets.  She  did  not,  however,  repine  at 
her  lot,  for  she  had  no  doubt  of  being  amply  rewarded 
in  another  world,  for  all  her  unmerited  sufferings  in  this !' 

<*  Such  were  Sophy's  final  words,  and  such  was  poor 
Mrs.  Gilbert's  idea  of  a  fine  end  ! 

^  I  am  truly  happy  to  say  that  Caroline  was  more 
successful  in  her  endeavours  to  l>enefit  the  latter  days  of 
her  mother-in-law.  The  light  of  divine  truth  seemed 
gradually  to  illuminate  the  understanding  of  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford ;  and,  as  her  bodily  frame  decayed,  her  mind  ac- 
quired an  added  portion  of  serenity  and  strength. 
Caroline,  too,  had  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  my  good  hus- 
band, who  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  visiting 
Mrs.  Clifford." 

"  Pray  include  yourself  also,  Lucy,"  interrupted  Ber- 
nard ;  **  you  spent  many  more  hours  with  Mrs.  Clifford 
than  I  did.  And  Caroline,  I  doubt,  would  never  have 
become  the  admirable  character  she  did,  had  it  not  been 
for  your  advice  and  example." 

**  Nay,"  said  Lucy,  **  do  not  elevate  me  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Caroline.  I  was  never  called  upon  to  undergo 
her  trials." 

"  Most  people  would  think,  my  love,"  answered  her 
husband,  *<  that  you  had  undergone  much  greater.  Caro- 
line has  always  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  life,  while,  for 
the  first  few  years  of  our  marriage,  you  were  deprived  of 
many  of  its  comforts." 

And  Bernard  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  into  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  sweetness  and  equanimity 
with  which  Lucy  had  borne  her  confined  rooms,  smoky 
chiouiey,  and  narrow  staircase,  when  Ellerby  interrupted 
him,  by  enquiring  whether  Mrs.  Clifford  had  suffered 
much,  at  the  last. 

**  Very  little,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  answered  Lucy ; 
«  her  decline  was  gradual,  and  she  was  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  contemplation  of  death.  Her  only  subject  of  re- 
grot  was  in  tlie  continued  absence  of  her  son.  She  could 
iiave  died,  she  said,  quite  joyfully,  could  she  only  have 
joined  his  hand  in  that  of  •Caroline,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  be  as  happy  together  as  they  had  once,  through 
her  instrumentality,  been  unhappy.  But  her  death-bed, 
as  it  was,  presented  a  gratifying  sight;  for  she  was  tho- 
roughly penitent  for  all  her  misdeeds,  and  ready  and 
anxious  to  rest  her  every  hope  of  pardon  on  the  sacrifice 
of  her  Redeemer." 

**  A  happy  end — a  blessed  end  !"  exclaimed  EUerby's 
friend,  from  the  corner  of  the  room.  And  Lucy  felt 
quite  glad  that  her  simple  eloquence  had  at  length 
aroused  him  to  take  a  little  interest  in  what  was 
going  on. 


«  You  have  quite  enchanted  me  with  your  delightful 
Caroline,"  said  Ellerby.  "  Does  she  ever  mention  her 
absent  husband  1" 

"  Often,"  said  Lucy ;  **  in  fact,  I  may  say,  continually. 
She  not  only  is  firee  from  all  feelings  of  resentment  to- 
wards him,  but  she  is  disposed  to  affix  blame  on  herself 
for  the  sake  of  exonerating  him ;  and  if  he  be  alive, 
which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt,  I  am  convinced  no 
day  ever  passes  in  which,  if  he  presented  himself  to 
Caroline,  she  would  fail  to  receive  him  with  the  warmest 
affection  and  kindness." 

«  Does  she  see  much  company  1"  asked  Ellerby. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  Lucy,  "  although  her  society  is 
greatly  sought ;  but  considering  herself  as  in  part  a 
widow,  she  is'  reluctant  to  mix  in  scenes  of  gaiety  ;  she 
reads  a  vast  deal,  and  occupies  herself  much  in  deeds  of 
charity.  She  does  not,  however,  live  in  seclusion  ;  her 
near  neighbourhood  to  Bath,  and  her  carriage,  place 

agreeable  associations  witbin  her  reach.     General  S-- , 

with  whom  she  is  a  great  favourite,  is  frequently  at  Bath, 
and  I  met  him  Ia>t  week  at  her  house ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew,  Sir  Henry  Milner,  and  his  wife ; 
they  have  recently  returned  from  Italy,  where  they  have 
been  residing  since  their  marriage.  Lady  Milner  is  quite 
delighted  with  Caroline ;  she  told  me  that  Sir  Henry's 
description  of  her  had  raised  her  expectations  very  highly, 
but  that  they  were  more  than  answered  by  the  reality." 

The  stranger  in  the  corner  groaned  heavily,  and  Lucy 
wondered  what  she  could  have  said  to  cause  bis  agitation. 

"  Are  Mrs.  Dornton  and  her  daughter  frequent  visiters 
at  the  house  of  your  cousin  1"  enquired  Ellerby. 

"They  have  often  been  invited,"  said  Lucy,  "and 
stayed  once  for  three  weeks,  but  they  all  seemed  com- 
pletely tired  of  tbe  visit.  Caroline  neither  gave  dances 
nor  went  to  them— could  not  answer  tbe  question  whether 
the  theatre  at  Bath  was  open  or  shut ;  and  so  far  from 
being  ambitious  to  set  the  fashions,  was  seldom  among 
the  first  to  follow  them.  They  parted  on  the  best  of 
terms,  as  to  kind  expressions,  but  I  believe  without  any 
anxiety  to  pass  much  of  their  time  together.  My  aunt 
told  me  I  had  spoiled  Caroline.  I  heard  the  accusation 
in  silence,  but  cannot  say  that  it  affected  my  conscience 
very  deeply.  Of  our  other  relations  I  have  nothing  very 
gratifying  to  tell.  Lady  Bradbury  died  a  few  months 
ago,  from  the  effect  of  repeated  severe  colds,  caught  by 
venturing  into  the  night  air,  after  dancing  in  heated 
rooms,  in  defiance  of  medical  prohibition.  Anna  Morris 
married  Lieutenant  Gayville,  and  began  housekeeping, 
armed  with  a  little  manual,  which  bad  long  been  the 
subject  of  her  studies,  and  which  professed  to  teach  the 
art  of  living  on  two  hundred  a  year ;  but  the  book  was 
either  so  deceitful  a  guide,  or  was  so  badly  put  in  prac 
tice,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  their  marriage, 
the  young  couple  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
in  debt  beyond  their  means  to  pay.  The  lieutenant 
went  abroad,  and  Anna  returned  to  live  with  her  mother. 
I  think  now  I  have  given  you  a  tolerably  long  family 
history,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  my  heroine  to  be  a 
very  interesting  character." 

"  Interesting  indeed,"  said  Ellerby ;  "  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  sight  Of  her." 

"  Your  wish  is  likely  to  be  soon  gratified,"  said  Lucy, 
looking  towards  tbe  window,  "for  Caroline  is  at  this 
very  moment  entering  at  the  gate,  and  will  be  here  im- 
mediately." 

"  Caroline !"  echoed  the  invalid  stranger,  and  he  burst 
into  a  succession  of  convulsive  sobs. 

Lucy,  imagining  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  was 
running  to  his  assistance,  when  Ellerby  prevented  her. 
"  Go  to  your  friend,  Mrs.  Bernard,"  said  he,  "  and  do 
not  let  her  come  into  this  room  till  you  have  prepared 
her  for  the  interview  awaiting  her — the  stranger  who 
accompanied  me  is  her  unfortunate  husband,  Edmund 
Clifford !" 

Ellerby  briefly  explained  to  Bernard  the  cause  of  Clif- 
ford's appearance.  Ellerby,  within  the  last  few  months, 
had  been  staying  at  New  York,  with  a  relative  engaged 
in  mercantile  concerns,  and  was  introduced  by  bim  to  a 
young  man  in  bis  employ,  bearing  the  name  of  Wilson. 
Ellerby  was  pleased  with  the  manners  and  talents  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  was  so  successful  in  winning  his 
confidence,  that  he  soon  revealed  to  him  his  real  name 
and  situation. 

Ellerby,  although  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  happened  to  Clifford's  family  since  he  left 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Clifibrd's  death, 


which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  earnestly  pfeeed 
his  friend  to  remain  no  longer  an  exile  from  his  oafito 
country,  but  at  least  to  see  his  wife,  and  endeavour  ^ 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  her.  This  be  at  length  pa* 
suaded  him  to  do ;  he  accompanied  him  Co  JErngfandy  tod 
EUerby's  old  friendship  for  Bernard  seemed  io  ofl^r  t 
favourable  opportunity  for  Clifford  (who  was  perAmsKy 
unknown  to  Lucy  and  her  husband)  to  obtain  from  the 
lips  of  the  latter  a  frank  and  full  account  of  the  priociptl 
events  in  the  life  of  Caroline  for  the  last  two  years. 

"Little  did  we  think,  said  Ellerby,  "  that  those  eveaU 
would  be  so  diversified,  or  would  place  her  character  in 
so  admirable  a  light." 

"  In  too  admirable  a  light,"  sighed  the  unhappy  Clif- 
ford ;  "  I  was  never  worthy  of  Caroline,  even  in  her 
former  days,  and  she  showed  herself  sensible  of  my  un- 
worthiness ;  how  then  can  I  now  hope  for  her  love  and 
esteem  1" 

"  I  can  answer  your  question  in  a  few  words,"  said 
Bernard :  "  Caroline  in  former  days  was  talented  and 
amiable,  but  she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  religiaa ; 
and  therefore  she  resented  as  an  injury  your  want  of  t 
due  appreciation  of  her  various  advantages  and  recom- 
mendations. Now  she  has  learned  humility  of  Him 
who  teaches  his  followers  to  be  *  meek  and  lowlj  io 
heart,'  she  has  ceased  to  think  highly  of  herself;  and  she 
is  not  disposed  to  exact  devotion  firom  her  feOow-cret- 
tures." 

"  Nor  is  it  the  character  of  Caroline  alone  that  hsi 
undergone  a  transformation,"  said  Ellerby  :  "  most  bippj 
am  I  to  tell  you  that  my  feeble  efforts  to  do  a  slight  por- 
tion of  good  to  my  young  friend  Cliffoid  have  not  been 
without  effect;  he  is  now  convinced  that  his  conduct 
towards  his  wife  during  their  union,  and  his  subsequent 
desertion  of  her,  were  not  only  ill-advised,  but  sinful— not 
only  reprehensible  in  the  eyes  of  man,  but  of  God.  Mjr 
acquaintance  with  him  has  been  of  very  short  daratioo, 
otherwise  I  am  inclined  to  hope  his  return  to  bis  natife 
country  would  have  taken  place  long  before  the  preMot 
time." 

Lucy  now  entered  with  a  face  radiant  with  smiles— 
"  Come  with  me  directly,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand 
to  Clifford.  "  Caroline  is  impatient  to  see  you ;  do  not 
anticipate  any  thing  distressing — ^your  meeting  will  be 
one  of  unmixed  joy." 

"  Does  she — can  she  forgive  me  1"  asked  CGflbrd,  in 
a  tremulous  tone. 

"  She  does  not  use  the  word  forgiveness,"  said  Locy, 
"  she  only  speaks  of  welcome ;  but  come  to  her,  without 
any  further  enquiries,  or  you  will  have  to  ask  her  for- 
giveness  in  good  earnest  for  this  needless  delay  of  your 
happy  meeting." 

The  re-union  of  Caroline  and  her  husband  was  not 
received  with  so  much  approbation  as  their  marriage  by 
the  family  of  the  former.  Mrs.  Dornton  predicted  that 
"  in  the  course  of  a  month,  things  would  be  just  as  bad 
as  over ;"  but  the  almond  trees  are  again  in  bloaaom, 
and  the  intervening  period  has  been  to  the  young  couple 
one  of  the  utmost  felicity.  They  understand,  they  ad- 
mire, they  respect  each  other ;  they  live  on  the  happiest 
terms  with  their  valued  friends,  the  Bernards,  and  with 
the  kind-hearted  Ellerby,  who  has  purchased  a  house  at 
Bath;  they  mix  moderately  with  the  society  in  tbeff 
neighbourhood,  and  they  have  a  few  chosen  associatei, 
but  they  make  it  a  rule  never  to  court  tbe  intimacy  of 
any  one  who  is  not  equally  acceptable  to  each  of  theo; 
and  they  not  only  abstain  from  coveting,  but  absdotoly 
shun  and  dislike  any  unfortunate  being  who,  in  the  moit 
remote  degree,  seems  desirous  to  lessen  either  of  thea 
in  the  estimation  of  the  other ;  they  aro  indeed  said  to 
be  rather  nervously  suspicious  and  irritable  upon  tbii 
latter  point;  but  they  have  purchased  wisdom  io  tbe 
school  of  affliction,  and  must  be  pardoned  if  they  now 
and  then  bring  it  into  play  where  it  is  not  absolotely 
necessary. 

Long  may  their  happiness  continue,  and  long  is  it 
likely  to  continue ;  for  they  have  the  strongest  bond  of 
union  between  them — ^the  love  of  God,  of  his  laws,  sod 
of  bis  ways ;  and  deep  and  fervent  is  their  gratitiide  to 
the  Almighty  Director  and  Friend  who  has  restored  to 
them  the  blessings  which  they  once  rashly  cast  away, 
and  has  joined  in  the  roost  perfect  concord  and  coo- 
geniality  those  hearts  formeriy  chilled  and  dironited  by 
the  fatal  eflects  of  rAXiLTjHTfiRFBmxvcs. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

We  take  the  oppoitunity,  on  beginning  a  new 
volume,  of  returning  our  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  all  those  who,  by  their  own  pa- 
tronage or  recommendation,  have  been  pleased 
to  support  our  undertaking;  and  to  assure  them, 
as  well  as  the  public  in  general,  that  we  shall 
neglect  no  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our 
miscellany,  adopting  in  its  full  extent  the  maxim 
of  the  Roman  commander,  who  is  described  as 
^^  having  considered  nothing  done  whilst  any 
thing  remained  undone/' 

•  Ck)nsistently  with  the  original  and  declared 
object  for  which  this  journal  was  established, 
we  have  not  been  afraid  to  expose  the  artifices 
of  the  quacks  and  impostors  of  literature ;  and 
we  cannot  consent  to  waive  our  right  to  guard 
the  public  against  the  arts  of  the  mere  book- 
maker and  his  friends,  who  raise  a  cry  at  every 
new  adventurer,  as  if  he  were  destined  to  take 
rank  with  a  Milton  or  a  Scott.     We  have  en- 
deavoured to  steer  clear  of  the  influence  of 
publishers,  as  well  as  of  their  friendships,  and 
in  this  spirit  have  introduced  to  our  readers, 
and  have  eulogised,  hundreds  of  books  not  sent 
to  our  **  table,"  though  liberally  distributed  to 
the  other  members  of  the  editorial  corps;  in 
the  same  spirit  we  have  condemned,  according 
to  the  best  judgment  which  nature  and  muob 
reading  have  given  us,  a  very  large  number, 
presented  with  the  full  hope  of  approval.     In 
this  course,  so  unusual  and  so  new,  we  have 
puzzled  the  booksellers,  who  knew  not  for  a 
tinoe  how  to  understand  our  system,  differing 
as  it  does  so  materially  from  the  fashion  of  the 
'  day,  of  giving  a  quid  (and  it  .is  often  of  no  more 
value  than  **  a  chew  tobacco,")  pro  quo.    They 
'  now  appteciate  the  influence  this  plan  has  given 
to  our  often  briefly  expressed  opinion  ;  and,  if 
that  is  any  criterion,  after  four  years  of  impar- 
tiality, our  green  cloth  is  now  liberally  supplied 
with  all  the  new  books.     If  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  in  this  particular  our 
exertions  hav»  not  been  without  benefit,  we 
have  likewise  the  pleasing  assurance  from  all 
quarters,  that  we  have  met  the  approval  of  our 
patrons. 

Reverting  from  a  theme  which  carries  more 

of  personality  with  it  than  we  like,  we  once 
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more  present  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  public;  we  adsure  our  read- 
ers that  nothing  shall  induce  us  to  remit  our 
efforts  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked; 
and  with  confidence  we  offer  our  past  volumes 
as  a  pledge  of  our  determination  to  neglect 
none  of  the  means  in  our  power  to  improve  the 
work,  to  heighten  its  interest,  to  enlarge  its 
utility,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  unprece- 
dented support  it  has  received.  Its  circulation 
is  now  greater  than  it  lias  ever  been,  and  every 
day  adds  to  its  extent. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  suitable  books 
on  our  list  for  publication,  so^ie  of  them  posi- 
tively new,  and  some  of  them,  if  older,  positive- 
ly excellent;  indeed,  the  really  good  new  books 
are  so  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  poor,  that  it 
is  difficult  always  to  procure  such  as  we  could 
desire ;  but,  as  we  remarked  a  year  since,  <*  our 
miscellany  is  not  precariously  fed  by  the  litera> 
ture  of  the  day,  if  that  literature  is  unworthy  of 
it,  but  might  -live  securely  and  competently 
upon  the  never  failing  income  derivable  from 
the  treasures  which  men  of  genius,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  long  creating  and  accumulating  for 
our  use."  We  give  the  preference  to  novelty 
when  it  is  suitable,  but  in  the  event  of  its  de- 
ficiency, we  recur  to  times  past,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  the  first  work  of  the  present  year,  the  Sara- 
cen, by  Madame  Cottin,  a  standard  novel,  doubly 
interesting  to  those  readers  who  have  perused 
the  admirable  summary  of  the  Crusades  in  the 
two  last  volumes. 

ORIGINAL    CX>RRESPONDENCE. 

U.  S.  Snip  Peacock, 
'"  At  Sea,  February  17,  1836. 

Yesterday  we  led  Batavia  bound  to  Sia  Yuthia,  com. 
monly  called  Boukok,  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
**  His  Majesty  the  Magnificent  KingofSiam."  I  am  sorry 
we  sailed  so  soon,  because  I  intended  to  send  you  this 
sheet  from  that  port.  However,  I  must  tell  you  now 
what  I  shocdd  have  told  you  when  at  the  Dutch  capital 
of  India. 

YoQ  have  little  idea  of  the  queer,  reckless  sort  of  life 
midshipmen  and  sailors  lead,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  will  be  a  difiicult  matter  to  make  you  comprehend  h. 
From  a  natural  improvidence  in  youth,  which  is  excus- 
able, considering  that  they  are  seldom  taughl  care  at 
home,  midshipmen  very  often  get  their  coats  out  at  the 
elbow,  or  the  gold  embroidery  very  much  tarnished,  for 
the  want  of  a  little  housewifely  precaution  in  stowing 
their  clothes  away  safely  in  their  h)ckers.  7*he  conso- 
quench  of  thia  is  occasionally  droU  enough. 


In  our  mess  the  youths  are  of  several  sizes,  as  well  as 
different  in  character ;  some  are  very  slender  and  very 
particular  in  their  toilet  when  going  on  shore, — in  fact,  . 
quite  dilhtente§  in  dress.  Now  it  happened  that  one  of 
these  youngsters  had  borrowed  several  times  the  full 
dress  ouat  belonging  to  a  shipmate,  who  is  a  good  many 
inches  larger  in  every  way  than  himself,  and  in  order« 
to  look  quite  the  thing  when  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
and  to  avoid  all  accidents,  he  ripped  up  the  lining  of  the 
breast  and  inserted  therein,  very  nicely,  sundry  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  and  one  or  two  soiled  towels.  At  last  the 
owner  of  the  coat  determined  to  take  a  turn  ashore 
among  the  canals,  and,  being  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  ar- 
rayed himself  very  neatly  in  all  particulars.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  the  mirror  told  him, — to  be 
sore,  a  midshipman's  mirror  can't  tell  much,  becansc  it 
is  small;  nevertheless,  it  informed  him  that  bis  coat  did 
not  fit  with  its  wonted  hair-breadth  nicety» — on  the 
contrary,  it  showed  a  number  of  wrinkles.  This  fact 
was  evident  enough,  but  how  to  account  for  it  he  was  at 
a  loss.  **  It  is  very  certain,"  said  he,  reasoning  aloud^ 
**Uiat  I  am  very  much  stouter  than  John,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  stretch  it."  He  now  scratched  his  head 
to  awaken  some  dormant  idea,  and  then  tried  to  look 
under  his  lefl  arm.  as  he  pinched  up  the  wrinkles  .with 
the  right  hand,  apparenlly  much  chagrined  at  wliat  he 
beheld.  I  sat  very  quietly  enjoying  the  scene,  looking 
over  the  top  of  my  book,  which  I  held  before  me  as  if  read- 
ing. He  sighed,  and  took  up  a  small  mirror  in  one  hand 
and  a  brush  in  tlie  other,  and  commenced  brushing  his 
hair  in  a  kind  of  deliberating  way.  ^  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped,  (another  survey,)  it  sets  like  a  purser's  shirt  on  a 
squilgeo  handle,  and  no  longer  becomes  the  grac^ul  tour* 
nure  of  Tom"— 'Here  an  idea  flashed  over  his  ound — his 
countenance  fell.  He  continued,  "  Here  I  am,  sure 
enough — the  coat  is  not  stretched,  but  I  am  wasting  away 
in  this  infernal  elimatc  o^  Batavia, — these  mld.watches 
are  killing  a  fellow, — I  am  getting  old, — let  me  see,'  I 
shall  be  seventeen  on  the  20lh,  and  I  don't  think  I  fbel 
altogether  well.  If  I  don't  get  better,  when  I  come  off, 
I'll  go  on  the  doctor's  Ijst.  I  don't  understand  tlie  **old 
man's  logic  (meaning  the  commodore),  he  hires  native 
boats'  crews,  nut  to  expose  the  men — why  the  dovil  don't 
he  hire  native  officers  too.  Tlie  sailors  are  not  better 
than  we  are.  I  say,  iSimple,  don't  yoa  think  it  queer 
that  these  miserable  rascals,  that  are  sent  from  jails  and 
houses  of  refuge,  should  be  so  much  looked  out  for,  and 
no  care  taken  of  officers  that  b«ilgng  to  the  best  and  old- 
est  families  in  the  country  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  **  not  altogether  so  queer,  because  we 
can  always  get  plenty  of  midshipmen,  or  do  without 
them,  but  if  the  crew  dies,  there  will  be  nobody  to  work 
the  sliip, — at  least,  so  I  hear  the  lieutenants  say, — and 
they  ought  to  know.  Tom  did  not  seem  to  like  this;  so, 
to  restore  him  to  equanimity,  I  begged  him  to  examine 
the  lining  of  the  breast  of  bis  coat.  Off  it  eame.  **  It 
is  ripped  op  every  where !" 

-  Y^"  said  I, »' John  did  it  to  pad  a  little." 

**  That'«  too  bad,  by  Georgo-Hi  dirty  stocking,  as  I*ni 
a  sailor.    That  icliOfr  is  the  vainest  ^ep  io  the  mess. 
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He  ralgbt  have  haA  more  gralitudd  than  spoil  my  ooai 
in  irjing  to  ftitten  his  htm  carcass.  He  never  wears 
my  coat  again,  that's  clear,"— at  this  roonient  the  boat 
was  called  away,  and  Tom  hurried  on  deck. 

The  practico  of  borrowing  clothes  is  very  common 
among  midshipmen.  One  of  our  mess  tells  me  that  he 
has  known  of  Aunty  midshipmen  wearing  the  same 
coat  before  tho  boHlof  examination.  It  appears  that 
they  are  all  reqaire^g  go  in  tinj/brm,  and  the  common 
usag«  is  to  pick  out  the  best  coat  amongst  them  on  an 
occasion  of  the  sort,  and  big  and  li tit©  wear  it  to  pass 
the  orceal.  There  is  pride,  or  love  of  appearing  genteel, 
manifest  in  this,  and  a  generosity  not  to  be  met  with 
amongst  landsmen  of  the  same  age. 

An  officer  totd  mo  that  when  he  was  a  midshipman, 
his  messmates  were  so  badly  off,  that  there  was  but  one 
decent  coat  amongst  them,  and  that  was  worn  on  all 
occasions,  till  it  had  appeared  so  often  at  the  commo- 
dore^s  table,  tliat  the  veteran  asked  one  day,  "  Is  that  a 
,  moss-coat,  sir,  you  Wear;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  coat 
comes  to  my  table,  no  matter  what  'young  gentleman* 
favours  me  with  his  company  to  dinner'/" 

Many  a  laugh  have  I  had  to  l>ear  tho  older  officers 
recount  their  frolics  when  midshipmen.  They  say  nowi 
however,  that  all  the  good  old  times  are  gone,  when  a 
middy  woilild  cross  tho  street,  and  not  presnme  to  strut 
on  tho  same  side  with,  a  luff  of  the  ship  he  belonged  to. 
In  thope  good  old  times,  a  common  trick  was  to  cut 
down  tho  htunmocks  of  tho  sleeping  middies.    "  On  one 
occasion,  said  my  informant,  •*  I  remember,  we  had  all 
been  up  late  working  ship.   When  all  hands  were  piped 
down,  I  retired  with  the  rest,  but  having  the  mid<watch, 
had  not  very  long  to  snooze.    I  therefore  turned  in,  all 
standing.    I  had  not  got  quietly  stowed  in  the  bend  of 
my  hammock,  before  I  heard  a  whispering  on  the  berth- 
deck,  close  to  tho  steerage  door.    There  you  are,  my 
boys,  thought  I,  and  kept  quiet.    Presently  they  soUly 
approached,  and  passed  a  rope  round  Ihe  foot  of  my 
hammock,  and  over  my  legs,  and  carefully  secured  it  to 
the  hook  by  which' my  haminock  was  suspended,  so  that 
when  they  cut  away  the  head  lanyard,  I  should  be  left 
as  tho  Spaniards  say,  'putas  arriba.'    I  very  quiellj^ 
slipped  my  feet  out  of  my  boots,  and  swatted  the  next 
'    step  of  tho  operation.    The  lanyard  was  cut,  and  down 
I  "tame  to  th»  deck,  but  being  prepared,  received  no 
shock.    I  rolled  under  tho  table,  and  remained  there  to 
enjoy  their  disappointment.     When  I  fell,  there  was  a 
laugh  and  a  run,  and  all  was  silent    I  heard  a  whisper- 
ing;  one  stolo  forward  and  put  his  hand  on  the  bo<its, 
which  were  safe  enough,  and  whispered  to  his  compa- 
oions,  **  Had  wc  not  belter  wake  him,— the  blood  may 
*     ran  into  his  head  atid  set  him  craay.'*    "No,  no,**' was 
the  reply,  and  then  there  was  a  littering.     However,  1 
obtained  my  object  and  discovered  my  tormentors,  and 
resolved  to  give  them  measure  for  measure  on  the  first 
fair  opportunity,  besides  enjoying  their  discomfiture,  for 
lights  were  presently  brought  to  call  lira  officers  of  tho 
roid-watch«  and  they  saw  that  they  had  been  watching 
to  hear  my  old  boots  otter  something,  while  they  hung 
up  to  tho  beam. 

«*  Not  many  days  elapsed  before  I  had  my  revenge. 
After  all  had  retired*!  very  carefully  cast  off  tho  head 
lanyard  of  every  hammock  in  the  steerage  one  after  tho 
other,  and  waking  up  every  midshipman  to  the  right  as 
I  proceeded,  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  have  some 
Am,  and  he  must  assist.  I  then  told  him  to  hold  on  to 
the  lanyard  of  his  neighbour*^  hammock  until  I  got  into 
bed,  and  when  I  gave  the  signal  by  coughing,  to  kit  go. 
I  retired  to  my  |^ce,  gave  a  cough,  and  at  tlio  signal 
every  man  of  them  came  down  on  deck.*' 

On  board  of  one  ship,  returning  from  tho  Mediterra- 
nean not  many  years  agOi  tho  midshipmen  invited  tlie 
captain  to  dine  with  them.  They  set  a  handsome  table, 
■toied  with  tgrkeys,  bams,  and  the  best  of  wines.    AH 


Wte  iavrth  and  glee  doriag  tho  ealerta'mmvnt  Towards  it  the  Oorso,  the  pundpal  4ret/t  In  R«me,  abodD^me 
the  dose  of  11  the  capUin  rimiarked,thatinhb  timB,lq»«'to.of*  «mlej^^^^^ 


....  ..     J  .      .    *    *  1  J- J  .u.    ^^^  «««  palacos,  some  churches  and  oonfeata,  and  other 

midshipmen  never  hved  m  that  style,  nor  did  they  ever  __,_,r_'L_Mj:___  •_  =»     o* i-^a. ..j 


aspire  io  any  thing  beyond  the  ship*0  Tattone.  *^  My 
dear  commander,**  said  the  caterer  of  the  mess,  *^  nor  do 
we  often  get  any  thing  better  in  the  present  times,  hi 
wishing  to  show  our  attachment  to  yoo,  by  ttiteitakS 
ing  you  at  our  table,  wo'  borrowed  the  whole  set  out, 
with  provender  and  drink,  which  is  excellent,  from  your 
steward,— and  1  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yeurself."  The 
worthy  captain  was  delighted  with  the  jeu-d'eiprU, 
When  the  ship  got  into  p«rl  and  the  crew  was  paid  off; 
tho  caterer  of  the  steersge  mess  remarked  to  him  in  a 
most  Ttonehalant  way,  *♦  Captain,  as  you  and  all  of  us  are 
about  leaving  the  ship,  I  j^resume  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  return  the  wine,  dw?.,  to  yoor  steward,  borrowed 
when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner 
on  the  passage  home." 

Having  filled  tho  sheet,  I  must  say  fafcwell,  and  I 
promise  you,  if  I  ever  get  through  this  jaOnt,  I  will  not 
leave  jpii  again.  Please  not  show  my  letters  to  any 
editoiiB,  for  they  might  publish  something ;  and  then,  if 
my  shipmates  v^ere  to  find  me  out,  there  wodld  be  no 
more  peace  for  your  sincere  friend„ 

&MPIJB* 


oxacizirAXi. 

No.  XtL— Continued, 

LCTTEas  FaOM  THE  OONTINEMT. 

Florence^  June  7, 1822. 
I  shall  now  go  back  to  our  first  arrival  at  Rome, 
which  was  on  the  12th  of  February.    As  is  generally 
observed^  Rome  disappoints  you  at  first,  improves  as  you 
know  it,  and  ends  in  being  the  most  interesting  of 
[Places.    The  Campagna  too,  or  country  round  it;  which 
strikes  travellers  merely  passing  along  the  high  road,  os 
the  rotist  desQlate  of  districts,  becomes  hj  acquaintance 
highly  interestlng-^at  least  I  found  it  so,  by  dint  of 
.walks  from  two  to  three  hours  before  breakfast,  and  of 
still  longer  rides  in  tho  evening.  The  best  view  is  from 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  on  the  sido  farthest  from 
the   rood,  where  most  visitants  never  go.     You  see 
there,  from  an  eminence,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the 
city,  the  three  ranges  o(  aqueducts,  stretching  for  miles 
and  miles  towards  the  mountains,  v^ith  one  exception, 
in  various  stages  of  mutikition,  and  partly  covered  with 
thick  iry  and  wild  shrubs,  ruined  tombs,  temples,  and 
fortifications,  and  dark  and  lofly  pines  scattered  over  a 
desolate  plain,  or  what  looks  like  a  plain  in  comparison 
with  the  Apennines  and  the  Alban  mountain,  which 
bound  it    When  the  lights  are  fiivourable,  it  is  a  most 
imposing  scene ;  I  think  all  scenery,  in  which  ruins  are 
a  feature,  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  a  Hiding 
light.    There  is  another  fine  point  of  view  from  near 
Albano,  looking  down  towards  Rome,  along  the  old  Ap- 
pian  Way,  which  is  a  straight  line  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
bordered  on  each  side  tho  whole  distance  with  rained 
tombs — some  of  them  turned  into  habitations  fur  the 
wretched  peasantry.    If  Slerno  was  so  far,  I  should 
think  this  view  suggested  to  him  that  beautiful  passage, 
"  To  die  is  the  jgreat  debt  due  unto  nature — tombs  and 
monuments,  which  should  perpetuate  our  memories,  pav 
it  themselves,  and  the  proudest  pyramid  of  them  all, 
which  wealth  or  science  has  erected,  has  lost  its  apex, 
and  stands  obtruncated  in  the  traveller*s  horizon."  Along 
the  whole  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  reaches  conshier- 
ablj^  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  Uie  ruins  of  once  mag- 
nificent tombs  are  to  be  seen  in  greater  or  less  profu- 
sion.   In  a  columbarium,  or  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  di.<«covercd  near  Rome  whilst  we  were  there, 
were  found  all  the  vases  or  urns,  containing  burnt  bones, 
arranged  as  in  a  sort  of  pigeon-house,  fiom  whence  the 
name.    There  are  several  epitaphs,  but  tlte  prettiest  is 
one  from  a  mother  to  her  son,  who  died,  I  think,  at 
twenty-three.    It  is  in  the  original,  **Quod  tu  nilhi 
facore  debebas,  o^o  tibi  facio,  mater  pia  ;**  which,  liter- 
ally tra  mils  ted,  signifies.  What  >ou  owed  to  do  for  me, 
I,  your  affectionate  mother,  i}io  for  you.     It  will  bring 
to  your  mind  fiurke*s  passage  on  his  son — ^  I  live  in  an 
inverted  order — they,  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 
posterity,  are;in  the  place  of  ancestors**'    Cicero  haa  a 
papxage  of  still  nearer  resemblance. 

From  tombs  wo  will  go  to  a  different  snbiect — the 
Carnival,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  arrived.    The  scene 


public^ buildiiiffs  in  it.    Stages  or  platfiNrms  are  erected 
on  each  side  the  street,  with  chairs  aiid  benches  opoo 
them,  and  from  the  windows  and  balebnies  hangi  in 
t  profusion,  tapestry,  as  yon  have  seen  at  fifties  in 
IS.    About  two  o'clock  for  the  last  eight  days,  ths 
people  begin  to  assemble  in  carriages  and  on  foot,  in 
masks  and  without,  and  in  aU  sorts  of  chsraeters,  sod 
plrado  about,  amusing  themselves  as  well  as  they  eta 
till  the  race,  which  begins  and  ends  just  before  dark.  1 
saw  no  humour  or  fun,  except  what  arose  from  pekinf 
with  sugar-plums  and  comfits.    Sometimes  there  wer« 
very  hot  contests,  and  in  plaees  the  ground  looked  u  if 
there  had  been  a  violent  hailstorm.    It  is  tbo  finglisb, 
yoQ  must  know,  who  rntroduoed  the  mofe  viBoroui,  sad, 
as  I  think,  only  amusing  warfare ;  the  nobis  BoiDiaai 
heretofore  having  contented  themselves  with  a  sort  oft 
oourteous  interchange,  as  dull  as  themselves.   The  moat 
tremendous  coniKcls  used  to  take  place  between  tbe 
Englishmen  passing  by,  and  a  party  of  English  Itdics* 
maids,  posted  in  front  of  the  sliop  of  one  Samuel  Lows, 
wine  merchant.    Samuel  Lowe  in  tbe  *'eterDslsitjr 
and  English  ladies*  maids  on  the  soil  of  Livia,  Octttii, 
and  company !    What  changes  !    But,  as  Gibbon  loins. 
where  prognosticates  the  future  ascendency  df  the  negn 
race,  perl^ps  the  Timbuctooians  may  hereafter  figore 
in  London,  as  we  now  figure  at  Rome.    We  ma;  ti 
easily  imagine  that,  as  JuUus  Craasr  could  have  imtfin. 
ed  the  present  change.    Before  the  race,  tbeCorsoii 
ckiared  m  an  instant,  and  sOmo  eight  or  ten  horses  wiUh 
out  riders  start,  all  covered  with  ^d  leaf,  tod  tnch 
trumpery ;  and  indeed,  in  spite  of  Madame  de  SittTi 
high-flown  description,  the  whole  afiair  is  too  trumsery 
to  have  any  thing  more  said  aboot  it.    At  night  iben 
were  masquerades  at  one  ef  the  theatres — ^very  doll.  I 
do  not  understand  the  assertion  that  the  EngMtrfl 
less  fitted  for  masquerades  than  foreigners ;  my  experi- 
ence tells  me  tbe  exact  reverse.  At  the  last  masqoende 
the  grandees  of  Rome  attended,  dressed  op.   The  Itdin, 
principally  in  scarlet,  looked  superb  in  tbe  boxes.  The 
last  day  of  tbe  Carnival  is  the  most  spirited ;  and  as  boob 
as  it  is  dark  commences  its  funera],  previooi  to  tbe 
sombre  season  of  Lent.  The  fianeral  is  idesl ;  bat  Sfwy 
person  in  the  street,  and  at  the  windows,  holds  ono or 
more  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands ;  soms  have  a  great 
many  bundled  together.     It  happened  to  be  a  my 
favourable  night'^dark,  still,  and  clear ;  and,  irom  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lights  are  much  inore 
briHiant  than  with  us.    The  scene  was  highlpr  euriotu. 
Even  the  people  driving  about  in  their  carriages  hold 
lights.    The  joke  is  to  put  out  your  neigfaboor*s%faU, 
and  keep  in  your  own ;  but  it  lasted  sadfy  too  long,  tad 
it  was  impossible  to  get  awav  without  bsiog  oerered 
with  wax,  as  maliy  were.    At  longth  darkness  rewimed 
her  reign,  and  so  ended  the  siUj  oelight  of  the  degeiM- 
rat9  conquerors  of  the  world. 


The  country  is  beginning  to  lose  its  youthful  btioly. 
We  find  Florence  so  very  pleasant  now,  that  we  bare  kept 
prolonging  our  stay.  The  hot  veeatber  suits  me  tmn* 
ingly,  and  what  with  baths,  ices,  riding  in  the  ifaade, 
temperance,  and  some  pleasant  people,  1  haTS  passed 
the  last  ten  days  paradisically ;  but  those  who  do  sot 
know  how  to  manage  themselves  sufibr  much.  Our 
tltermometcr  is  generally  near  eighty  all  nisbt,  ins 
north  room  to  the  river,  ^o  return  to  where  i  Wl  ot 
During  Lent  there  are  no  amusements  at  Rome,  poblk 
or  private ;  but  it  is  tho  best  time  for  seeing  the  place. 
At  tbe  end  of  Loot  comes  Holy  Week,  in  tbe  ccieB»ni» 
of  which  I  took  no  interest.  The  music  is  fine ;  but  J 
aaw  none  of  the -effects  said  to  be  produced  bj  it,  sua 
as  tears,  &c.  The  illumination  of  tlie  exterior  of  Uh 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  is  eflrccted  almost  iuslssl^ 
neously,  is  very  striking,  and  the  fireworki  ^^ ^ 
magnificent  than  any  I  over  saw,  but  I  won  dreadfully 
tired  of  tha  whole  business.  The  simplicity  f:X  our  ser- 
vice, performed  e\eTy  Sunday  in  three  small  roomi  in  » 
private  house,  to  a  confrregatlou  of  remarkable  proprwty 
of  appearance  and  behaviour,  was  much  more  to  roj 
taste  than  any  of  tho  ceremonies  in  St.  Fotcr*0. 

There  are  fewer  unpleasant  objects  or  circumsUiiceJ 
at  Florence,  than  in  any  city  I  have  been  in,  the  toew 
in  England  not  excepted.  Naples  is  just  tl^  Z*^^^**' 
but  very  fascinating  at  first.  1  prefer  Rome  to  loini  oj 
account  of  its  interest.  If  I  might  have  mj  i*ok»« 
one  Btttue,  it  should  be  the  Veuu?,  who«o  oMncm 
over  heightens  by  contemplation.  Of  all  Uie  p*'"l*£» 
I  hivo  seen,  I  should  prefer  to  possess  RsfAad's  31^ 
donna  della  Seggiola  in  the  grand  duke's  palaos,  Ji » 
a  representation  of  th^  Virgin ;  and  the  pauile?  bar  n»a« 


ei^  fi$wmia  H  istutu  ftrtt«t» 


bof  of  ^t  iMrft,  wbtdi  b  abotv  all  modM  and  ^hions, 

and  which  wogid  eq\ially  heeome  a  paUco  or  a  cottage. 

Kziaftttnca  here,  under  the  moat  £&vourable  oiroamstancea, 

b  certainly  moeh  superior  to  existence  witli  us.^  Thetncxt  nomber. 

cUmata  throws  a  charm  round  every  thing,  which  is 

quite  indescribable.    I  can  only  give  you  some  idea  of 

tb»  briUiauoy  of  the  atrooephere,  by  saving,  that  it  if 

more  different  from  ours  than  the  light  from  ^wax  is 

from  that  from  talluw.    The  sensations,  too,  approach 

much  nearer  to  something  exquisite ;  or  as  Moore  ex 

pretaes  it. 


*^  And  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live, 
Is  worth  the  best  joys  life  elsewhere  can  give.** 

Virgil  attributes  the  same  superiority  of  atmcspliore  to 
Elyaiom,  that  Italy  seems  to  me  to  have  over  England ; 
and  a  charm,  indeed,  it  is,  that  almost  compensates  for 
Iba  many  advantages  which,  in  other  respects,  we  en- 

No.  xni. 

A1U0TOLOOY,  Oa  THE  AET  QF  DINING. 

According  to  the  lexicons,  the  Greek  for  dinner  is 
strtslofi,  and  therefore,  for  the  convenience  of  the  terms, 
and  without  entering  into  any  enquiry,  critical  or  anti 
qoirian,  I  call  the  art  of  dining  Aristology,  and  those 
who  study  it,  Arbtologists.  The  maxim  that  practice 
makes  perfect,  does  not  apply  to  our  daily  habits ;  for, 
•o  &r  as  they  are  concerned,  we  aro  ordinarily  content 
with  the  standard  of  mediocrity,  or  something  rather 
bekw.  Where  study  is  not  abedutely  necessary,  it  is 
by  most  people  Altogether  dispensed  with ;  but  it  is  only 
by  an  union  of  study  and  practice,  that  we  can  attoin 
any  thing  like  perleclion.  Any  body  can  dine,  but  very 
few  know  how  to  dine,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest 
quantity  of  health  and  enjoyment — indeed,  many  people 
contrive  to  destroy  their  health ;  and  as  to  enjoyment, 
I  shudder  when  I  think  how  often  I  have  been  doomed 
to  only  a  solemn  mockery  of  it ;  how  often  I  have  sat 
in  durance  stately,  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  din- 
ner,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  be  without  ceremony, 
and  how  of\en,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  I  have  felt  myself 
a  slave  * 

There  are  three  kinds  of  dinners, — solitary  dinners, 
every-day  social  dinners,  and  set  dinners ;  all  threo  in. 
vdving  the  consideration  of  cheer,  and  the  last  two  of 
society  also.  Solitary  dinners,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as, possible,  because  solitude  tends  to 
produce  thought,  and  thought  tends  to  the  suspension 
of  tho  digestive  powers.  When,  however,  dining  alone 
is  necessary,  the  mind  should  be  disposed  to  clieerfuU 
ness  by  a  previous  interval  of  relaxation  from  whatever 
has  teriously  occupied  the  attention,  and  by  directing  it 
to  some  agreeable  object.  As  contentment  ought  to  be 
an  accompaniment  to  every  meal,  punctuality  is  esaen. 
tial,  and  the  diner  and  the  dinner  should  be  ready  at 
the  same  time.  A  chief  maxim  in  dining  with  comfort 
by  to  have  what  yon  want,  when  you  want  it.  It  b 
ruinous  to  have  to  wait  for  first  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other, and  to  have  the  little  additions  broughtuWhen 
what  they  belong  to  b  half  or  entirely  finbheJ.  To 
avoid  this,  a  little  foresight  is  good,  and,  by  way  ef  in- 
stance,  it  is  sound  practical  philosophy  to  have  mustard 
apoo  the  table  before  tho  arrival  of  toasted  cheese.  This 
VBry  omission  has  caused  as  many  small  vexatious  in 
the  world,  as  would  by  this  time  make  a  mountain  of 
misery.  Indeed,  I  recommend  an  habitual  considera- 
tion  of  what  adjuncts  will  be  required  to  the  main  mat* 
ters  ;  and  I  think  an  attention  to  this  on  the  part  of 
females,  might  oilen  be  pieventive  of  sour  looks  and 
cross  words,  and  their  anti.conjugal  consequences.  There 
are  not  only  the  usual  adjuncts,  but  to  those  who  have 
any  thing  of  a  genius  for  dinners,  little  additions  will 
sometimes  suggest  themselves,  which  give  a  sort  of 
poetry  to  a  repast,  and  please  the  palate,  to  the  promo- 
lion  of  health.  As  our  senses  were  made  for  our  enjoy, 
inent,  and  as  the  va»t  variety  of  good  things  in  the 
world  were  designed  for  the  t»ame  end,  it  seems  a  sort 
of  i:npiety  not  to  put  them  to  their  bc»t  uses,  provided 
it  does  not  cause  us  to  neglect  higher  considerations. 
Tlic  different  products  of  the  different  seasons,  and  of 
the  difiercut  parts  of  the  eartli,  afibrd  endless  proofs  of 
bounty,  which  it  b  as  unreasonable  to  reject,  as  it  is  to 
abuse.  It  has  happened,  that  those  who  have  made  the 
gratification  of  the  appetite  a  study,  have  generally  done 
so  to  excess,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  nobler  pursuits ; 
whilst,  on  Uie  other  hand,  such  study  has  been  held  to 
bo  incompatible  with  moral  refinement  and  elevation. 
But  there  b  a  happy  mean,  and  as  upon  the  due  regula. 


energies,  it  •eema  to  mo  that  the  sid^joet  it  worthy  of 
attention,  for  reasons  of  more  importance  than  is  ordi 
dinarily  supposed.    I  shall  continue  thb  article  in  my 


TEMPER. 

Of  all  personal  and  mental  attractions,  the  two  most 
permanent  are  undoubtedly  smoothness  of  skin  and  tem- 
per,— a  sort  of  velvetness  of  body  and  mind.  As  tliey 
both  especially  depend  upon  the  digestion,  that  b  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  attending  to  its  state.  For 
once  that  the  actions  of  human  beings  aro  guided  by 
reason,  ninety  and  nine  times  they  are  more  or  leas  -In- 
fiuenced  by  temper.  Jt  is  an  even  temper  only,  that 
allows  reason  her  full  dominion,  and  enables  us  to  arrive 
at  any  intended  end  by  the  nearest  Way,  or  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand*  there  u  no  obstacle  to  advancement  or 
happiness  so  great,  as  an  undbciplioed  temper—- a  tem- 
per subject  to  pique,  or  uneertainty.  Pique  b  at  once 
the  bitterest  and  most  absurd  enemy  a  man  can  have. 
It  will  make  him  run  counter  to  fab  dearest  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  him  completely  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  all  around  liim.  .It  will  make  him 
blindly  violate  every  principle  of  truth,  honesty,  and  hu- 
manity, and  dofciat  the  most  important  business,  or  break 
up  tho  happiest  party,  without  remorse,  or  a  seeming 
consciousness  of  doing  what  is  wrong.  It  b  pity  that 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  subject  to  it,  are  not 
treated  with  a  great  deal  more  severity  than  they  usu- 
ally are;  for  in  truth,  they  are  greater  pests  to  society 
than  all  the  criminab  who  iniest  it,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
are  oflen  much  more  bbme-worthy.  I  have  remarked, 
that  persoiis  much  given  to  pique,  aro  frequently  parti- 
cularly strict  in  the  outward  observances  of  religion. 
They  must  have  strange  notions,  or  rather  no  notions  at 
all,  of  the  spirit  of  Christbnity ;  and  the  doctrines  they 
bear  must  fall  upon  the  most  stony  ofi^places.  Nay,  I 
have  met  with  persons  so  insensible  to  propriety,  as  to 
avow,  without  scruple,  that  they  have  bf^  off  attending 
a  place  of  worship  from  some  supposed  affront  they  have 
received  th^re.  Tho  concluding  sentence  of  F§tielon*s 
Tebmacbus  is  so  much  in  unison  with  my  sentiments, 
and  b  so  well  expressed,  that  I  will  conclude  with  it. 

**  Above  all  things,  be  on  your  guard  against  your 
temper.  It  is  an  enemy  that  will  accompany  you  every 
where,  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life.  If  you  listen  to  it, 
it  will  frustrate  all  your  designs.  It  will  mako  you  lose 
the  moat  important  opportunities,  and  will  inspire  you 
with  the  inclinations  and  aversions  of  a  child,  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  gravest  interests.  Temper  causes  the 
greatest  affairs  to  be  decided  by  the  most  paltry  reasons; 
it  obscures  every  tabnt,  paralyses  every  energy,  and 
renders  its  victims  unequal,  weak,  vib,#nd  insupport- 
able.** . 


LCTTERS  FROM  THE  OOMTINKNT.— CollCllfded. 

JFUreneet  June  12, 1822. 
I  have  been  reading  for  the  second  time  Madame  de 
StadPs  Corinne,  and  generally  in  the  pbces  described. 
With  a  considerable  quantity  of  nonsense,  I  think  it  ex- 
cessively clever.  The  descriptions  are  oAen  very  iust, 
and  made  me  perceive  beauties  I  should  othdrwise  have 
missed  :  but  they  are  occasionally  too  poetical.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  her,  that  the  scenery  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate in  the  middle  of  the  day  conveys  an  idea  of  tran- 
quillity, quite  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  witness- 
ed  it.  1  never  mentioned  that  when  at  Naples  we  went 
to  see  some  royal  races  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  coun- 
try. They  were  in  imitation  of  English  races,  but  they 
reminded  me  more  of  A6t!ey*s  than  of  Newmarket  The 
whole  court  was  present,  and  tlie  king  acted  as  steward — 
not  in  a  very  dignified  manner.  He  started  the  horses, 
and  abused  the  jockics  abundantly.  The  most  interest- 
in^  sight  was  the  peasantry,  assembled  from  thirty 
miles  round,  regaling  themsolves  in  groups  in  a  forest 
in  their  various  very  picturesque  costumes.  They  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  tliemselvos  exceedingly,  and  several  parties 
pressed  us  much  to  partake  of  their  cheer.  By  far  the 
best  view  of  the  boy  of  Naples,  and  the  most  beautiful  view 
I  ever  sow,  is  from  a  stone  bench  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent  at  Camaldoli,  a  few  miles  from  the  citpr.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  convent  there  is  a  notice  on  a  post, 
forbidding  females  to  pass  farther,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  order ;  but  I  believe  the  most  ontcrprbing 
of  the  English  ladies,  in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  and  of 
the  diflicuUies  of  the  road,  do  occasionally  contrive  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  garden.  The  environs  of 
Naples  are  truly  delicious,^  especially  in  spring,  which 
is  by  much  the  most  favourable  soason  for  seeing  Italian 
scenery,  south  of  Florence.    We  visited  Tivoli  both  in 


tion  of  the  appetite  assuredly  depends  our  physical  well-  spring  and  summer,  and  the  difiSsreoce  in  point  of  beauty 
being,  and  upon  that,  in  a  great  measuie,  our  mental  [was  immense,  and  still  greater  at  Adrian's  vilb,  near  it 


The  ruins  of  the  vtUa  resemble  those  of  a  town  more 
than  of  a  copntry-seat.  They  contain  a  theatroL  baths, 
pboe  for  tho  representation  of  sea-fights,  and  every 
thing  that  ean  be  thought  of  in  tho  way  of  luxury  and 
delight.  The  first  time  we  were  there,  the  fruit-trees 
and  shrubs  were  loaded  with  white  and  peach-coloured 
fiowers,  which,  contrasted  with  the  many  kinds  of  mag-  - 
nificent  evergreens,  and  the  various  masses  of  ruins, 
presented  a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance;  but  in  sum- 
mer we  found  a  bmentabb  change.  The  flowers  were 
gone,  and  with  them  the  contrast,  and  the  full  foliage 
of  the  vines  and  figt  obscured  the  ruins  so  as  very  much, 
to  dipninbh  their  efi^ot. 

Bologna,  June  24ih. 
We  quitted  Florence  on  the  21st,  and  traveled  all 
night  on  account  of  the  heat.  Sunrise  from  the  top  of 
the  Apennines  b  glorious.  We  prolonged  our  stay  at 
Fiorenoe  to  be  present  at  a  ball  given  at  a  viUa  about  a 
mib  from  the  city.  I  had  a  groat  desire  to  see  a  fete 
at  an  Italian  viUa  at  the  best  season  of  the  year,  (or  the 
better  understanding  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  terrace 
at  the  back  of  the  house  was  illuminated,  and  looked 
down  upon  a  garden  planted  with  orange  trees,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middb,  and  surrounded,  as  Juliet's  gar- 
den was,  with  a  wall  *'  high  and  hard  to  climb.'*  It  was 
a  beautiful  starlight  nisHht,  the  sky  like  blue  velvet 
bespangled  with  gold.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
lamps  served  -to  **  tip  with  silver  all  the  fruit-tree  tops." 
The  air  was  as  soft  as  balm,  and  the  scene  as  completely 
Julietical  as  possible.  1  would  not  have  missed  it  for  a 
great  deaL  I  have  been  readiof  all  Shakspeare's  pbys 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  very  faithful  they  are  to  tho  manners  and  cos. 
toms,  and  how  many  allusions  are  to  he  found  in  them 
to  the  objects  around.  The  other  day  I  observed  in 
Florence  a  stufifed  alligator  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  an  apothecary's  shop.  Like  Juliet*s  nursc^  both  men 
and  women  stiU  cairy  large  green  fkns,  to  the  exclusion 
of  parasols ;  and  nightingales  and  pomegranates  con- 
tinually reminded  mo  of  **  nightly  sfab  sings  on  yon 
pomegranate  tree."  The  paintings  in  the  gallery  here 
are  of  the  first  merit,  but  unfortunately  1  have  no  appe- 
tite to  er^oy  them.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  fine 
arts,  that  for  the  present  I  am  absolutely  satiated.  We 
went  yesterday  to  see  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie  acted 
in  the  open  air.  The  intense  attention  and  variety  of 
strong  expression  of  countenance  of  the  lower  orders 
occupied  me  so  much,  that  I  scarcely  saw  any  thing  of 
the  play.  Perfornianoes  in  the  open  air  are  common  at 
this  season.  I  like  Bologna  much,  and  the  people  ap- 
pear  very  snperfor  to  any  1  have  seen  in  the  Pope's 
states. 


SDZTOA'8  TABZ.S. 


Lady  Bkssington^B  Confesnons, — On  Friday^ 
the  sixth  day  of  January,  1637,  will  be  publish- 
ed  the  first  regular  number  of  **  Waldie^'s  Liter* 
ary  Omnibus,''  containing  *'The  Coofessions  of 
an  Elderly  Gentleman,"  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington ;  it  conisists  of  the  history  of  bis 
several  courtships  and  affairs  of  the  bead  and 
heart,  viz.  with 

Louisa,  or  his  first  Love. 
Arabella,  or  his  second  Love. 
Lady  Mary,  or  his  third  Love. 
Lady  Limscourt,  or  his  fourth  Love. 
Lady  Emily,  or  his  fif\h  Love. 
Caroline,  or  his  sixth  Love. 

F^rom  the  London  lAterary  Oaxette. 

**  This  is  a  most  charming  volonM,  full  of  the  nice 
feeling,  the  keen  perception,  and  the  delicate  mind,  of  a 
woman.  Lady  Blessington  seems  resolved  to  try  **each 
mood  of  the  lyre,"  and  pix>vcs  facf self  mistress  of  all. 
Certainly  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  H^s  |>een  in  love 
six  times,  has  done  his  duty  by  the  female  sex.  How* 
ever,.the  six  lovely  faces  quite  warrant  the  proceeding. 
Each  has  its  se|Nirabe  history,  delightfully  done.  TSo 
fair  author  has  given  the  vitality  ef  art,  and  the  grace 
of  poetry.  First  there  is  one  of  those  fair  and  fhigile 
creatures,  that  seem  spiritualised  By  the  doom  of  an 
early  death.  Next  a  brilliant  coquette.  Then  a  nobli  ' 
picture  of 

**  How  divhx)  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made." 

Then  cohies  one  who  justifies  Bioore^s  lines. 


9%t  3(otim»l  of  SteUtft  %ttttm. 


**:Bat  Btill  tboo*ft  8o  eharmin;  to  ibe 
IM  rather,  my  exquisite  mother, 

Repose  in  the  twilisfht  of  thee, 
Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another.** 

She  is  »ucoee<1ed  by«  to  oso  a  very  lady-like  expres- 
sion, a  perfect  darling — just  ft  phantom  of  ddigfbt — all 
yontb,  beauty,  and  happiness.  I^astly,  we  have  an  arch, 
lively  gitl,  tfansformcd  inlb  the  sUid  map-on.-  There 
is  one  most  natural  touch — the  widow  liste^infr  to  the 
creaking  boots  of  the  boy,  because  they  remind  her  of 
his  father.       % 

The  story  is  singularly  lively,  and  lighted  op  by  a 
myriad  of  observations  cither  shrowd  or  touching.  Wc 
heartily  congratulate  Lady  Blessington  on  her  perform 
ance.    She  is  an  admirable  confessor. 

The  form  of  the  Omnibus  will  be  somewhat 
improved  in  shape,  and  of  easier  perusal  than 
the  specimen  number.  Orders  and  remittances 
iQX  this  cheapest  of  periodicals  are  solicited. 

The  Indian  Biography. — Very  great  interest 
has  been  excited  in  the  Philadelphia  public, 
by  the  near  prospect  of  possessing  the  long 
promised  portraits  and  biography  of  the  In- 
dians, produced  under  the  superintendefice  of 
Judge  Hall,  and  Colonel  M*Kenny.  The  por 
traits  are  lithographed  by  Newsam,  and  the 
colouring  is  done  by  artists  engaged  expressly 
for  the  purpose  ;  Ihe  portraits  are  from  the  In- 
dian bureau  at  Washington.  We  look  upon 
this  as  a  national  work ;  it  is  undertaken  by 
individual  enterprise,  and  will  be  eminently 
successful.  An  agent  has  been  engaged  for  a 
short  time  only  in  collecting  subscriptions  here, 
and  he  has  prpcured  more  than  enough  already 
to  insure  its  completion.  This  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  only  authorised  individual,  ieaves 
shortly  for  the  south,  and  we  have  great  plea- 
sure in  recommending  him  to  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  all  whom  he  may  call  upon.  The 
first  number^  which  be  will  exhibit,  is  a  treat 
io  the  c^ye. 


List  of  new  books  published  in  London  to  latest 
dates* 

Lives  oT  Prominent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of 
Great  Britain,  Vol.  I,  (formujg  Vol.  LXXXIV.  of  Dr. 
Lardnor^s  Gycl^p»dia.)  €kmeral  View  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  by  O.  Rich,  2d  edition,  X2ma  Me- 
moitn  of  Madame  Malibraa  and  Monsieur  de  Beriot, 
ISnio.  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  by  R. 
Abbott,  8vo.  Rev.  John  Bickcrsteth^s  Lectures  on  the^ 
Litany,  12mo.  Original  Sermons  on  the  Jews,  by 
Matthew  Mead,  ISmo.  The  Child's  Commentiry  on 
St  Luke,  by  Mrs.  Webb,  18ma  Sacred  Philosophy  of 
tho  Seasons,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  Vol.  I.  Win- 
ter, ]2mo.  New  English  and  Latin  and  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary,  l>y  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Niblock.  Uncle 
Philip*s  Conversations  about  the  Whale  Fishery.  Con- 
trast, or  the  History  of  a  Day,  by  Wm.  Anderson.  A 
Country  Curate's  Autobiography,  2  vols.  The  Sacred 
Casket,  conuining  Gems  from  English  Authors,  in 
Prose  and  Verso,  l^mo.  Alnwick  Castle,  with  other 
Poems,  royal  8vo.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  under  Capt.  Back,  by  Richard  King,  2  vols. 
8vo.  -^ 

COMPLRTB  SETS  OF  WALDIE«S  1.IBRARY. 

Tbe  proprietor,  by  purchase  and  exchange, 
has  completed  ten  sets  of  the  Library,  form- 
ing eight  handsome  quarto  volumes,  which  may 
be  procured  at  the  publication  office^  at  the 
original  subscription  price  of  $20.00,  in  sheets, 
or  for  $28.00,  neatly  bound,  with  Morocco 
backs,  and  tho  name  of  the  purchaser  inserted 
»f  required. 


The  Octayo  Library  for  1836,  forming  two 
thick  volijmes  of  624  pages  each,  are  also  for 
sale  for  $5.00  in  boards,  handsomely  labeled, 
with  the  contents  on  the  back. 


WALDIE'S  LITERARY  OMNIBUS. 

Waudde's  Literary  Omnibus  will  be  issued  every 
Friday  morning,  printed  on  paper  of  a  quality  superior 
to  any  other  weekly  sheet,  and  of  the  largest  size.  It 
will  contain, 

1st.  Books,  the  newest  and  tbe  best  that  can  be  pro< 
cured,  equal  every  week  to  a  London  duodecimo  volume, 
embracing  Novels,  Travels,  Memoirs,  &c.,  and  only 
chwrgeahU  toUh  newtpaper  poBtage, 

5^.  Literary  Reviews,  Tales,  Sketches,  notices  of 
books,  and  information  from  **the  world  of  letters,**  of 
every  description. 

3d.  The  news  of  the  week  concentrated  to  a  small 
compass,  but  in  sufficient  amount  to  embrace  a  know 
ledge  of  tlie  principal  events,  political  and  miscellaneous, 
of  Europe  and  America. 

The, price  will  be  two  dollars  to  clubs  of  five  sub- 
scribers where  the  j^per  is  forwarded  to  one  addreis. 
To  clubs  of  two  individuals,  five  dollars ;  single  mail 
subscribers,  three  dollars.  The  discount  on  uncurrent 
money  will  be  charged  to  the  remitter ;  the  low  price 
and  superior  paper  absolutely  prohibit  paying  a  discount 
Subscribers  to  the  Library,  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Mail 
remittances  to  be  post  paid. 

On  no  condition  will  a  copy  ever  be  §ent  until  the  pay. 
ment  is  received  in  advance. 

As  the  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great 
literary  undertaliing  are  all  made,  and  the  proprietor  has 
redeemed  all  his  pledges  to  a  generous  public  for  many 
years,  no  fear  of  tho  non«fulfilment  of  the  contract  can 
be  felt.  Tbe  Omnibus  will  be  regularly  issued,  and  will 
contain  in  a  year  reading  matter  equal  in  amount  to 
two  volumes  of  Recs*s  Cyclopedia,  for  the  small  sum 
mentioned  above. 

Address,  post  paid,  ADAM  WALDIE, 

46  CarpenUr  Si.  Philadelphia. 

JtTA  specimen  number,  now  ready,  will  be  forwarded 
to  those  who  request  it,  provided  sueh  request  is  made 
free  of  postage. 

^RBMXTTJkSrOBS  BY  SEAZX.. 

O"  Gentlemen  making  remittances  by  checks,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  having  thera  marked  **  good,"  by  the 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Dee.  20,— Clement  C.  Watkins,  U.  of  Va. 

14, — John  W.  Trumbull,  Lexington,  Ky. 

14, — John  Arrowsmitb,  Wcstvitle,  Ohio. 

1,— John  P.  King,  Mackinac,  M.  T. 

14,— Charles  Elliot,  Ccntreville,  la. 

16,— T.  M.  G Wynne,' Urbana,  Ohio. 

6, — Eleanor  P.  Lewis,  New  Orleans,  La. 

21, — Sanw  Murdecai,  Petersburg,  Va. 

10,— John  Straughan,  Favette,  N.  Y. 

23,— Edward  Patterson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

15,— T.  C.  Peters,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

- —  15,— Wm.  Estill,  P.  M.,  Winchester^  Ten. 

23, — ^John  Hyde,  Norwichtown,  Con. 

22,— Thomas  P.  Hurmicatt,  Comans  Well,  Va. 

15,— Dr.  John  M.  Pane,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Nov.  30,^ — R.  Chew,  Alexandria,  La. 
Dec.  13,— Geo.  W.  Bond,  Niles,  M.  T. 

15,— Wm.  Estill,  P.  M.,  Winchester,  Ten. 

17,— Joseph  Tardiff,  Montreal,  L.  C. 

24,— Edward  Stabler,  P.  M.,  Sandy  Springs,  Md. 

8,— S.  Cruse,  Huntsville,  Ala.  U.  S. 

4, — A.  M.  Jenkins,  Brownsville,  111. 
18,— Edward  Stanley,  Washington,  N.  C. 
21, — Henry  Schreiner,  Springmouot,  near  Gratz,  Pa. 
10,— John  R.  Howard,  Paris,  Ten. 
18, — James  H.  Chipman,  Larabus  Point,  Vt. 
20, — James  Buchan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
26,— C.  Haight,  Long  Branch  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
29, — A.  M.  Groome,  Easton,  Md. 
29,— T.  W.  Woodlapd,  Abingdon,  Va. 
29,— Thomas  B.  Johnston,  Columbia,  Ky. 
29,— S.  J.  Powers,  Canandalgua,  N.  Y. 
29,— D.  H.  Conrad,  Martinsburg,  Va. 
29,— Amos  T.  Smith,  WUkesbarre,  Pa. 


Agents,  01)  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  favour,  and  save  much  unpleasant  feeling, 
by  letting  us  know  the  individual  subscribers 
who  should  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in- 
formation, bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  those  who 
have  paid. 


Those  who  hate  not  yet  paid  their  subscript 
tions^  tciU  cotter  a  particular  favour  hy  making 
payment* 


OgtHtt  Cor  ttitt  ezsoriu 

ALABAMA.— Momuc,  J.  a  Kellogg  dc.  Co. 
CONNECTICUT. 
-    New  Havvk,  Herrick  At  Noyes. 
.  Hartpuro,  Roderick  White. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Cmr,  P.  Thompson,  Frank  Taylor, 
Greofge  Venables. 

Georcetown,  R.Crcikshanks. 

Alexandria,  W.  Morrison. 
GEORGIA.— Augusta,  T.  H.  Plant. 

Savannah,  W.  T.  Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexington,  John  W.  Tromball. 

LooisviLLR,  W.  F.  Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA.— New  Orleans,  C.  H.  Bancrolt 

Francisvillk,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MAINE.— Bangor,  Daren  6l  Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickman. 

Annapolis,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

Cambridge,  C.  Lccompie,  P.  M. 

Darnrstown,  L.  W.  Condler. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  W.  H.  S.  Jordan. 

Worcester,  Clarendon  Harris 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez,  T.  Beaomont. 

Grand  Gulf,  WilliaRrM.  Smyth.     - 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis,  Mooch  U  Uinnies. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  D.  Fcnton  ^d  B.  Davenport. 

Salrm,  J.  M.  Hannah.  - 

Princeton,  R.  E.  Homor. 

Newark,  J.  M'lotyrc. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  Peter  HiU,  94  Broadway 

West  Point,  J.  H.  HolU 

Hudson,  P.  Dean  Carrique.- 

Albanv,  W.  C.  Little, 

Rochester,  C.  6l  M.  Morse. 

Utica,  Wm.  Williams. 

Buffalo,  A.  Wilgas. 

Schenectadt,  Samuel  Andrews 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh«  Turner  Al  Haghes. 

Favetteville,  J.  M.  SUidman. 
OHIO. — Cincinnati,  Corey  Ab  Fairbanks,  M.  Dawsoa 
Alozandet  Flash. 

Columbus,  J.  N.  Whitiugr. 

Maumee,  John  E.  Hunt,  P.  M. 

Steubenviluc,  J.  ft  B.  Turnbull. 

Zanesville,  Adam  Peters— Uriah  Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mauch  Chunk,  William  H.  Sayre. 

Lancaster,  I'homas  Feran 

Easton,  A.  H.  Rceder.- 

Pottsvillk,  B.  Bannan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

York,  D.  Small,  P.  M. 

Pittsburgii,  Johnston  &,  Stockton. 

Chahbersburo,  Matthew  Smith. 

WiLKESBARRE,  E.  W.  Sturdovant. 

Carlisle,  George  M.  Philips  &  Co. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtucket,  J.  M' In  tyre  dt  Co. 

Providence,  A.  S.  Bockwith. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  John  P.  Belle. 

Camden,  A.  Young. 

Columbia,  B.  D.  Plant. 

SuMTERviLLB,  H.  Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  Norvell,  W.  A.  Eicbbaoo. 
MICHIGAN.— Detroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 
VERMONT.— MoNTPEUER,  George  P.  Walton. 
VIRGINIA.— RicttMoND,  R.  D.  Sanxay* 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.  Forbes  k  Co. 

Petersburg,  Adrian  tloardon. 

LvNCHDURG,  A.  R.  North. 

Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  it,  Co. 

Fredericksburg,  John  Coaklev ;  E.  M*IVwtn. 
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Vht  Sournal  of  MtUtn  SLettres 

ORIGINAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

^  U.  S.  Ship  Pkaoook, 
At  Sea,  March  7, 1836. 

If  the  midshipmen  art  curious  characters  to  observe, 
Che  jacks  are  no  less  so.  I  sometimes  think  that  sea 
■ir  makes  people  inqnuittve,  and  jou  know  I  dislike 
anawerinf  questions^ — it  is  a  sort  of  innate  dislike  I  can- 
not exactly  account  for — but  before  I  came  to  sea  I  never 
was  at  loss  to  evade  the  most  inquisitive  person  1  ever 
met  Such  is  not  the  case  here,  however,  and  I  look  at 
them  in  astonishment,  puazled  to  f  uess  what  can  prompt 
them  to  ask  the  thousand  thin^fs  they  do^  I  thhik  it  is 
Dot  food  policy  to  let  eitry  body  know  what  oDe*s 
onions  are  on  the  various  subjeeta  that  are  casually 
broaght  up  for  discussion. 

You  know  that  Batavia  is  a  fatal  place  for  Europeans, 
and  that  a  gnreat  many  sailors  die  there  from  the  effects 
•f  the  water  and  elimate.  On  one  occasion  our  surgeon 
was  sent  for  to  see  some  sick  sailors  on  board  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  he  recommended  them  to  send  for  a 
pl^sieun  from  shore,  because  he  was  very  much  occupied 
oo  board.  They  said  they  had  no  notion  of  doing  any 
such  thing.  The  doctor  argued  that  the  physicians  on 
•hore  understood  their  cases  quite  as  well  as  he  did — 
**  That  be  all  true  enough,**  they  replied,  ^  but  then  they 
ar«  a  pack  of  raacala—dont  you  know,  sir,  that  they  are 
in  partornership  with  the  coffin  makers,  and  because  poor 
jafdc  haint  got  no  money  to  pay  much,  they  just  kills  him 
and  then  divides  with  the  undertaker !"  So  firmly  did 
tbey  beKeve  this,  that  they  would  not  consent  that  any 
bat  oar  doctor  should  attend  them. 

Since  my  last,  we  have  lost  two  men  from  dysentery ; 
b«t  it  is  supposed,  they  allowed  the  disease  to  run  on  too 
long  before  they  reported  to  the  doctor.  The  ship  is  now 
▼ery  healthy,  and  we  have  very  fine  weather. 

I  expected  to  see  great  gloom  cast  over  the  ship*s 
company  by  the  burial  of  two  of  their  shipmates.  It  is 
awful  to  hear  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  boatswain,  followed  by 
his  deep  rough  tones— *' All  hands  to  bury  the  dead," 
which  is  echoed  by  his  mates.  The  body  sewed  in  a 
hammock  with  two  or  throe  thirty.two  pound  shot  hung 
to  the  feet,  is  placed  in  the  gangway  on  a  board,  and 
covered  with  a  flag  called  a  jack.  His  messmates  stand 
on  either  side ;  all  hands  are  gathered  round  in  perfect 
mlence.  The  captam  comes  forward  (having  no  chaplain) 
and  takes  off  his  bat,  which  is  the  signal  for  all  to  do  the 
game,  and  roads  the  impressive  service  of  the  church. 
Am  ho  pronounces  the  word?,  '*  We  (liorofore  commit  his 
body  to  the  deep,"  Uie  corpse  is  launched  overboard, 
and  a  heavy  platth  breaks  the  silence.  Then,  curiosity 
prompts  every  one,  who  is  near  enough,  to  stretch  forward 
his  neck  over  the  bulwark  to  follow  the  sinking  remains 
which  the  ship  is  kaving  behind.  The  service  over,  the 
order  b  **  Pipe  down,  sir,**  and  the  affairs  of  the  ship 
instantaneously  resume  their  routine,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

How  quickly  one  is  forgotten,  thought  I.  Here  wc 
have  thrown  overboard  a  man  who  only  ten  days  ago 
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appeared  to  be  a  fiivourite  of  his  companions — foremost 
in  the  dance,  the  yam,  the -song,  and  on  the  yard  when 
the  ittorm  howled — yet  not  a  smile  or  a  joke  is  abated, 
nor  Bows  a  single  tear — His  place  is  at  once  filled.  In 
this  there  Is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world,  for  beyond 
the  ties  that  bind  us  to  our  own  hearths,  we  are  little 
cared  for ;  and  when  even  the  greatest  die,  the  world  wags 
on.  Napoleon  was  scarcely  missed — How  ridiculously 
vain  then  is  it  for  a  man  to  suppose  tliat  be,  as  an  indi- 
vidual,  is  of  any  importance  to  society.  How  common 
to  say  such  a  man's  place  cai^not  be-  filled ;  yet  we  daily 
see  the  contrary. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral  I  loitered  on  the  forecastle, 
enjoying  the  evening  breeze  and  a  cigar,  and  endeavoured 
to  discover  whether  death  had  caused  any  serious  impres- 
sion on  the  living,  but  I  could  see  none,  or  very  little. 
Just  as  I  was  turning  away,  an  old,  clear-headed  fore- 
castleman,  asked  one  near  him,  ^  I  say  Tom,  where  the 
devil  do  you  think  Bill  is  now  ?** 

**In  fiddlers*  green,  to  be  sure,  drinking  grog  and 
spinning  yams  about  our  crafl,  where  else  should  he  be.** 

**  Why  I  don*t  see  why  he  oughtn't  to  be  in  heaven, 
for  yon  see.  Bill  was  a  good  man—He  was  good  natured, 
did  his  duty,  respected  the  captain  and  superior  officers, 
and  never  quarreled,  except  when  he  was  drank.  He 
told  some  hard  yarns,  and  swore  too,  like  most  on  us,  but 
that  *s  the  worst  yoii  can  say.** 

**  According  to  yon,  then,  we  ought  all  go  to  heaven,  for 
we  are  all  as  good  as  he  was — my  notion  is  that  we 
sailors  all  go  to  hell,  because  the  parsons  says  that  we 
mustn't  swear  nor  tell  lies,  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  them 
preachers  and  pious  people  had  to  go  on  a  lee  topsail  yard 
to  reef!  with  the  wind  singing  a  sort'o  harrycanc,  and 
cold  and  dark  at  that,  and  just  when  a  fellow  goes  to  haul 
the  sail  on  the  yard,  it  gives  a  flirt  and  tears  up  all  his 
finger  nails;  I  say  if  he  wouldn*t  swear  at  that  hard 
enough  to  kill  his  father,  he  ought  to  be  damned  any 
how.** 

"Well  I  can  tell  you  there  be  some  of  *em  that  wouldn't 
swear  nor  tell  a  lie  if  you  was  to  chop  their  heads  off;  but 
then  they  *ve  got  book  larain  and  for  that  reason  are 
obloeged  to  keep  a  bright  look  out,  for  may  be  you  don't 
know  that  the  bible  «iys  **  Where  much  is  given  much 
is  required,"  and  for  that  reason  you  see,  I  don't  intend 
to  learn  any  more  about  it.  Him  that  knows  least  about 
the  matter  is  best  off  and  stands  the  best  chance  of  going 
to  heaven.  Now  you  know  Bill  couldn't  read  a  word,  and 
as  nothing  was  given,  how  the  devil  can  you  expect  him 
to  give  any  thing  back — my  notion  is  that  *  much*  means 
book.larnin  and  nothing  eUe.*' 

^  Well,  I  can*t  read  neither,  and  I  thank  my  father 
that  he  sent  me  to  sea  before  he  sent  me  to  school,  for  you 
se^  its  just  all  the  same  as  if  ho  shipped  me  for  a  snug 
berth  in  heaven ;  and  I  shall  never  be  sorry  any  more  that 
I  canH  read — any  how,  I  don't  care  nothing  about  no 
hooks,  except  thoni  yarns  in  Peter  Simple,  and  Wuher 
Scott,  tlmt  Jack  Smith  redds  for  a  fellow  now  and  then. 
I  begin  to  feel  a  sort  o*  sorry  for  every  man  that  can  read 
— now  it  would  be  a  d— d  pity  if  Jack  should  go  to 
hell  on  account  of  his  laniin,  because  thcreiiint  a  better] 


soul  ever  hauled  taughl  (tight)  a  weather  earin*  than  him. 
I  begin  to  think  you  must  have  a  sort  a  quaking  yourself 
once  in  a  while,  and  if  I  was  you  Vd  knock  off  telling 
lies,  swearing  and  drinking  grog*'* 

**  Well,  Tom,  you're  half  right.  I  often  think  that  it 
was  a  sore  day  I  lamed  to  read,  and  it  was  all  owing  to 
one  of  them  missionary  fellows  that  goes'  about  in  tb« 
streets,  and  siding  boys  to  fVee  schools.  If  it  hadn*t 
been  for  that  I  should  be  now  as  sartin  of  heaven  as  yoo 
are.  Them  missionaries  are  just  like  pursers ;  they  giva 
a  fellow  the  *  much*  in  advance,  when  he  *s  little  and  aint 
got  his  mother  wit  about  him,  and  be  has  a  *  dead  horse* 
to  work  out  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  when  be  comes  to 
be  paid  off,  he  finds  himself  in  debt.  Yoa  see  and  know 
better  than  to  do  as  I  do,  but  I  oan*t  help  it,  and  I  suppoet 
hell 's  my  portion  at  h^t — Tom,  take  my  advice  and  sCaar 
dear  of  missionaries." 

At  this  moment  the  mid  watch  was  called  and  tfaa 
dialogue  put  an  end  to;  and  I  retired  to  my  hammock, 
thinking  how  melancholy  it  is  to  hear  men  argue  so 
strangely.  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  poet^s  linet 
**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing/^ 

In  spite  of  all  this,  sailors  are  fbarless  people.  Ona 
day,  while  at  Batavia,  a  boy  came  to  the  first  lieutenant 
and  holding  a  soorpion  between  his  thumb  and  fingers, 
said,  **  See  here  sir,  what  a  queer  bug ;  it  is  just  like  a 
crab  !*» 

I  hope  to  send  yoo  this  by  some  homeward  bound  ship 
we  may  meet  crossing  the  China  seas,  but  when  yoo  may 
get  it,  I  can  form  no  calculation^    I'ruly,  as  ever, 

SufPtB. 

P.  S.  I  oflen  regret  that  I  was  not  well  educated,  for  1 
might  have  written  a  book  about  the  craise.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  the  number  of  things  I  might  write  aboof . 
You  know  that  travellers  always  fiu'l  sufiicient  reaoon 
for  giving  an  account  of  the  **  survey**  of  a  coast  they  have 
passed  near;  I  can  remember  one  instance  only  now. 
Captain  MorrelPs  voyages  round  Cape  Horn.  Besides 
the  places  we  have  aciuaUy  visited,  we  have  passed  in 
sight  of  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Banks,  and  Bomeo;  and 
we  see  a  good  many  more  on  the  charts  which  are  so 
near  that  they  might  be  easily  described  with  the  aid  of 
Horseburg*s  **  Oriental  Navigator,*'  without  any  dapartvra 
from  established  usage. 


THB  OXadXlTAZ.. 

No.  XIV. 

LXTTXliB  fHOM  TIIK  OONTINENT. 

Salzburg,  July  Ut,  1898. 
For  four  days  wo  hav6  been  traveling  through  tha 
Tyrol.     It  U  tMaotiriit  and  interesting*    It  has  all  tha 

bnturcA  of  Swiss  nccnery,  but  cultivation  is  ticher  and 
more  extended,  and  there  is  le«s  of  boldness.  Moun- 
ta'.nii  covered  with  larch,  ond  now  and  then  with  snow, 

nrrontt*,  bright  corn-fields,  the  greenest  meadows,  neat 
villages  of  whim  houses,  pretty  churches,  detached,  com- 

urtable  loftking  collages,  no  appearance  of  poverty,  or 

lecuniiiliition  of  wealth,  and  u  very  picturesque  pcasan- 
iry,  make  up  the  ertuntry,  un  far  as  I  have  seen  it.  I  do 
•ml  wonder  nt  the  Tyrolei^o  being  patriotic*  We  hava 
been  gradually  leaving  every  thing  Italian,  snd  are  now 
completely  in  Germany.    What  a  change  in  tbo  peofrfa. 
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country,  and  (^imitei!  At  Bologna  the  thermometer 
wm»  is  high  as  it  eoald  rise — abore  118;  hero  it  is  65. 
The  difference  between  the  scenery  we  have  last  seen, 
and  that  of  Italy,  is  the  same  as  that  between  a  picture 
by  an  old  master,  and  one  wet  from  thc^mintor^s  brush. 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  methinks,  might  bb  i»eraonined  by 
two  persons,  one  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  the  other  for 
the  chase — the  first  full  ^jKCpce  and  brilliancy ;  the 
other  of  freshness  and  sS^^.  The  Tyrol  exhibits 
the  dewy  fieshness  of  mornnjb;  Italy,  even  in  her  love* 
liest  scenes,  liiiTiriimiilliiii(ii  i>fff||g|ity  appearing  through. 
But  Italy  !  Italy  for  me  !  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
take  not  to  have  seen  it. 


Vienna,  Augu$l  4ik,  1822. 
We  arrived  here  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  leave  it  to- 
morrow.  At  Salsburg  we  visited  the  famous  salt  mines, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  first  worked  by  the  Romans, 
and  we  were  told  it  would  take  eight  days*  good  walk- 
ing to  explore  Ibem  thoroughly.  The  dress  we  put  on 
eonsisted  of  a  white  jacket  and  trowsers,  the  latter  very 
wide,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  skirts  of  the 
coat,  a  cap,  stiff  leather  glove  for  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  a 
leather  apron,  like  a  cobler*8,  tied  on  behmd^  and  ladies, 
many  of  whom  visit  the  mines,  of  necessity  adopt  this 
inconvenient  and  anbecoming  coetome ;  but  place  and 
occasion  reconcile  even  the  most  fastidious  to  any  thing. 
The  entrance  is  at  the  side  of  a  hill  along  a  level  pas. 
sage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  first  descent,  which  is 
a  very  steep  inclined  pknQ.  of  considerable  length.  The 
guide  seats  himself  first,  upon  two  parallel  rounded  raf. 
ters;  then  one  of  the  party,  with  his  left  hand  upon  the 
|raide*s  shoulder,  and  so  on  till  all  are  placed,  on  which 
the  guide  launches  himself,  and  the  whole  train  descends 
with  great  velocity,  and  very  pleasantly — each  person 
sitting  upon  his  kather  apron,  and  with  his  glove-hand 
holding  a  rope  a»  a  sort  of  banister.  At  the  end  of  the 
_ descent  is  another  level,  and  so  on  for  six  or  seven  de- 
scents, till  at  length  we  arrived  at  a  lake,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  long  and  thirty  wide,  into  wliich  the  salt. 
rook,,  or  rather  day,  is  tlurowb,  and  when  the  water  is 
aaturated,  it  is  passed  through  wooden  conduits  into  the 
village,  and  there  filters  through  long  ranges  of  iHllcts 
of  wood,  Vhich  collect  the  salt.  For  visitors  the  lake  is 
illuminated,  and  there  is  a  boat  upon  it,  in  which  those 
nvbo  wish  may  make  a  voysge,  very  much  like  that 
wiueh  **  poets  write  of,"  with  old  Charon.  There  are 
tbirty.two  of  tliese  lakes.  We  made  our  exit  by  a 
boarded  passage,  a  mile  in  length,  upon  a  little  carriage 
tfmwn  by  men,  and  at  Uie  end  is  a  cottage,  where  we 
lefl  our  dresses,  and  finished  one  of  the  most  amusing 
expeditions  I  ever  made. 

We  embarked  on  the  Danube  at  Linz  with  our  car- 
liage  at  mid-day  of  July  5lh.  The  voyage  was  pleasant; 
but  thie  Danube,  as  far  as  we  saw,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Rhino  for  beauty  of  scenery ;  in  size  it  is  much. 
iiaperJor.  We  saw  some,  ruins,  but  none  of  interest ;  the 
towns  presented  nothing  remarkable  ;;  there  were  some 
magnificent-looking  convents.  Now  and  then  the 
scenery  was  good,  hot  in  general  the  country  is  flat  and 
•  uavaried.  We  slept  at  a  poor  little  inn,  and  knded  tlie 
next  aflornoon.  I  believe  the  DoAube  above  lAnz  is 
more  interesting. 

We  have  staid  at  this  place  longer  than  we  intended, 
not  that  there  is  mocb  to  see,  but  the  lounging  life  we 
lead,  with  a  very  agreeable  little  society  of  our  country- 
neo,  we  -find  a  wboleiame  change,  and  it  gives  us  time 
to  digest  what  we  have  seen,  which  I  find  highly  neces- 
sary,  for  one  thing  had  begun  to  drive  out  another  for 
some  time  past^  Most  of  our  countrymen  play  at  ten- 
.  ais,  and  yiq  ride,  dine,  and  sup  together,  every  day.  I 
like  the  way  of  living  here  very  much  \  we  dine  about 
three  o^clock,  and  on  few  dishes,  get  excellent  beefsteaks 
and  gehuine  beer,  and  very  pleasant  wine,  principally 
from  Hungary,  and  have  enjoyable  little  suppers — ex- 
cellent pickled  trout,  and  crayfish  as  large  as  little  lob- 
sters. The  English  are  very  popular  here,  and  we  find 
every  disposition  to  court  as.  For  three  Saturdays  our 
piarty  have  gone  to  Baden,  remaining  till  Monday.  It 
is  aa  extremely  neat  little  town,  fifteen  miles  ofl^  with 
hot  sul{diureous  srinss.  The  emperor  and  the  whole 
imperial  fkmily  are  there,  living  and  walking  about  in 
the  most  simple  styks ;  they  are  very  popular.  On  iSun- 
days  they  arc  all  to  be  seen  on  the  promenade,  in  a  vol. 
ley  something  in  tbe  style  of  the  scenery  at  Matlock. 
The  concourse  is  largo,  and  the  costumes  various,  both 
European  apil^ieiilul.  Young  Napoleon  walks  with 
the  F«mpbror«  and,  singular  enough,  the  valley  is  caOed 
St.  Helena'  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  Vienna. 
Tbo  city  within  the  walls  does  not  contain  more  than 
80,000  inhabitants.  All  the  houses  have  a  good  appear, 
ancc,  there  are  no  beggars,  nor  indeed  any  nuisance 
whatever,  that  I  have  seen.    The  subPTbs  contain  about 


170,000  inbabitanU.  The  people  of  all  ranka  sCMn 
much  given  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  peaceable  atsd 
moderate  way,  and  they  appear  to  have  the  means  at 
command.  lor  public  and  private  gardens,  promenades 
and  places  t>f  recreation,  thCy  are  particularly  well  off. 
On  Sundays,  the  Prater,  which  is  the  Hyde  Park  ol 
Vienna,  but  much  larger,  is  like  a  fair,  and  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  seem  so  many  places  of  entertain- 
ment. The  government  is  a  paternal  despotism,  the 
policy  of  whi^  is  to  keep  the  people  in  good  humour, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  tliinking.  The  police  super- 
intend every  thing,  even  as  to  which  side  of  a  bridge 
you  are  to  walk  upon,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  bathe  in 
an  immense  public  bath  there  is,  and  still  less  in  the 
Danube,  until  he  has  proved  his  ability  to  swim — a  rope 
being  tied  round  his  body,  and  a  policeman  holding  one 
end  of  it.  I  have  seen  this  with  my  own  eyes.  Tlie 
Austrian  system  I  tak«  to  be  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind ; 
but  it  is  not  a  kind  to  my  free.born  English  taste,  and 
though,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  passed  a  most 
agreeable  month  here,  I  have  no  wish  to  repeat  my 
visit. 

[fn  my  only  remaining  lettera,  one  from  Munich,  the 
other  from  Paris,  I  find  nothing  I  think  worthy  of  ex- 
traction ;  I  hope  my  readers  will  not  have  thought  the 
same  of  the  preceding  letters.] 


If  any  man  possessed  every  qualification  to  succeed  in 
life,  it  is  probable  that  ho  would  remain  perfectly  sta- 
tionary. The  consciousness  of  his  powers  would  tempt 
him  to  omit  opportunity  after  opportunity  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  Those  who  do  succeed,  ordinarily  owe  their 
success  to  some  disadvantage  under  which  they  labour, 
and  it  is  the  struggle  against  a  difiloulty,  that  brings 
faculties  into  play. 

Ordinary  men  are  often  ruined  by  an  over.csttmate  of 
llieir  own  powers ;  extraordinary  men  are  kept  back  by 
tho  opposite  error.  They  calculate  remote  difficulties, 
instead  of  advancing  to  them  ;  and  if  they  trusted  to 
their  resources,  they  would  find  no  obstacle  to  be  insur 
mountablo. 

In  general,  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  thing  chiefly 
lies  in  preparing  to  do  it— in  the  proper  training,  or  ac 
quiring  an  apt  disposition  of  mind  and  bedy.  What  it 
is  difficult  to  do  in  one  state,  it  is  difficult  not  to  do  in 
another  ;  and  this  applies  equally  to  the  exercise  ofphy 
sical  and  mental  faculties),  to  running  or  fighting,  to 
speaking  or  composing.  Plutarch  snys  of  Paulue  j£wi- 
lius,  that  he  made  little  account  of  beating  an  enemy, 
compared  with  the  bringing  of  his  army  to  strict  disci- 
pline; for  he  thought  tho  one  a  certain  consequence  of 
the  other.  It  is  skill  and  resolution  in  acquiring  the 
proper  dl'iposition  to  action,  that  make  life  easy.  This 
disposition  is  what  is  termed  alacrity,  and  its  opposite  is 
that  distressing  repugnance,  denominated  nervousncsa, 
both  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  digestive  powers. 
Under  one  influence  existence  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
pleasure,  and  under  the  other,  an  exhibition  of  pitiable 
weakness.  These  two  states  depend  greatly  upon  natu- 
ral constitution,  but  no  less  perhaps  upon  our  own  care. 


aRTTMBLERS. 

There  is  a  sect,  unfortunately  well  known  to  most  in 
this  land,  under  the  denomination  of  Grumblers,  whose 
fundamental  nuixim  is — ^whatever  is,  is  wrong*  Where- 
ever  they  are  found,  and  they  are  found  almost  every 
where,  they  operate  as  a  social  poison ;  ai:d,  though  tlicy 
contrive  to  embitter  the  enjoyments  of  every  body  about 
them,  they  perpetually  assume  that  themselves  are  the 
only  aggrieved  persons,  and  with  such  art,  as  to  bo  be- 
lieved, till  thoroughly  known.  They  have  often  some 
excellent  qualities,  and  the  appearance  of  many  amiable 
ones ;  but  rank  selfishness  is  their  chief  characteristic, 
accompanied  by  inordinate  pride  and  vanity.  They  have 
a  habit  of  hying  the  consequences  of  their  own  sins, 
whetherof  omission  or  of  commission,  upon  others;  and, 
covered  with  faults,  they  flatter  themselves  they  "walk 
blameless."  Where  their  selfishness,  pride,  or  vanity 
aro  interested,  they  exhibit  signs  of  boundless  zeal,  at- 
tention, and  affection,  to  which  those,  who  are  not  aware 
of  their  motives,  are  the  dupes ;  but  the  very  moment 
their  predominant  feelings  are  offended,  they  change 
from  April  to  December.  Tliey  have  smiles  and  tears 
at  command  for  their  holidpy  humour ;  but  in  "  the 
winter  of  their  discontent,"  there  is  no  safety  from  the 
bitterest  blasts.  Their  grievances  are  seldom  real,  or  if 
real,  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  are  generally  attribut- 
able  to  themselves;  for,  absorbed  in  tlieir  own  feeUng?*, 
they  are  wonderful  losers  of  opportunities.  In  corcIu 
sion,  I  thiak  it  would  be  for  their  advantage,  as  it  cer. 
tainly  would  be  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they 


were  made  subject  to  adrnt  severe  discifi^oir;  ind  I 
woukl  •uggoet,  far  tha  first*  second,  a^d  ^ird  afSbnce, 
bread  and  water  and  the  tread-mill,  fur  one,  two,  toil 
three  months,  respectively ;  for  the  fonrtb  oflcnce,  truta. 
portation  for  seven  years  to  Boothia  Felix,  or  tome  roch 
cHmate;  and  any  subsequent  delinquency  I  vrouId'Ritkfl 
capital,  and  cause  the  criminal  to  be  shut  op  with  coma 
offender  in  equal  degree,  there  to  grumble  each  other  to 
death. 

No.  XV. 

ART  OF  TRAVKLIHG. 

In  my  first  number,  I  promised  to  make  someobser. 
vations  on  tho  art  of  traveling,  which  promise  I  sIdlII 
now  perform,  not  professing  to  offer  a  oeraplota  set  of 
T«}ee,  but  only«uob  as  occur  to  me  at  a.cooskferiUe 
distance  from  actual  experience,  and  such  as  I  da  not 
recollect  to  have  ssen  elsewhere.  Traveling  may  k 
said  to  be  a  state  of  great  pleasure,  mixed  with  great 
annoyance ;  but  by  management  the  former  my  be 
niuch  increased,  and  the  latter  proportionably  dimiaiifa. 
ed.  In  whatever  way  you  travel,  I  particularly  recom- 
mend you  to  guard  against  the  cravings  of  honger,  loth 
for  your  health's  sake,  and  in  order  the  bettor  to  pre- 
serve placidity  of  temper,  which,  with  «very  precaatitQ, 
is  exposed  to  frequent  ^istarbanco.  When  year  mind 
is  ruffled,  you  can  neither  sec  with  pleasure  nor  piofit, 
and  the  natives  are  pretty  sure  to  revenge  therneelTei 
for  your  ill  humour  by  imposing  upon  you.  On  lelllnf 
out  on  the  last  long  journey  1  made,  which  w<s  in  a  pri. 
vate  carriage  with  one  companion,  Ibeught  a  saiaK  W 
ket,  and  caused  it  to  be  filled  with  cold  proviiiooB, 
broad,  and  fruit,  and  I  kept  it  constantly  replenished 
during  ten  months,  whenever  we  were  upon  the  road,  to 
v;hich  circumstance  I  mainly  nttribute  the  factihatie 
never  had  the  shadow  of  a  disagi'eemcnt  or  an  noedb- 
fort.  There  is  nothing  like  a  basket  of  this  sort  for 
diminishing  the  dreadful  tediousness  of  unccrtaia  dis- 
tances at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  and  it  is  a  great  cdDS>- 
Idtion  in  case  of  accidental  stoppages.  In  aid  of  it,  1 
purchased  Xwo  clasp  knives,  and  forks  attached,  a  fiOO|>ie 
of  tumblers,  and  a  snuff-box,  with  an  almanac  on  tbe 
lid,  by  way  of  saltcellar.  A  quarto  French  dlcUonaiy 
served  for  a  table,  and  so  equipped,  wo  almost  defied  for- 
tune. At  tho  inns  where  we  «lopt,  I  always  madeipe* 
ciiil  mention  of  tbe  basket  .ever  n^t,  and  the  coue- 
quence  was,  it  waa  frequently  specially  fille<i,  particularly 
with  excellent  game,  which,  with  bread  and  grapes,  or 
fijrs,  wo  found  extremely  palateable  and  wholesoaje. 
Whero  the  wine  was-  good,  we  generally  cartid  cffi 
bottle  or  two;  but  wine^and  indeed'anyJ[qaid,<Hi£btlo 
be  sparingly  used  on  such  occasions^  and  an  boar  or  two 
after  eating  ;  otherwise  tho  motion  of  tho  caff iage  pre- 
vents  digestion,  and  induces  fevcrishness.  Tbe  firoH, 
taken  by  way  of  vegetables,  suppUes  in  a  great  Jneoiaia 
the  place  of  liquids.  The  proper  and  most  agroea^ 
mode  of  refreshing  is  in  small  quantities,  and  freqoently; 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  to  leave  su- 
ficient  appetite  for  the  meals  you  intend  to  take  wbere 
you  Stop,  and  tins  sometimes  reqfuires  a  little  jedfon^ 
and  rosolntion.  Some  people  have  a  liabit,  and  radio 
make  a  boast  of  it,  of  traveling  iong  distances  wilhoBt 
taking  any  thing ;  but  I  strongly  rccomfwend  the  basket 
system,  having  tried  both  plans.  In  public  contovantfi, 
1  think  a  sandwich'box  might  be  convsnient.  I  aball 
conclude  this  part  of  ray  observations,  with  referdnf 
my  reader  to  the  article  on  health  in  my  eighth  nuifr 
ber,  in  which  1  have  mentioned,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
tho  efficacy  of  the  basket. 

One  of  tho  greatest  annoyances  ift  traveling*  ii  «"• 
tinual  exposure  to  imposition  ;.  but  tliis  may,  by  |ood 
management,  be  frequently  avoided,  either  altogellicr 
or  in  part,  as  by  bad  mangemont  it  may  bo  greatly  in- 
creased. There  arc  fonr  kinds  of  impoeors.  Th^"jJ 
are  downright  rogues,  wIk>  make.a  point  of  taking  m- 
vantage  whenever  they  have  the  power;  hot  oven  tbcr 
have  degrees  of  extortion,  according  to  the  behavioarw 
their  victims.  '  The  second  are  a  sort  of  good.teipperW. 
easy  imposers,  w1m>  impose  as  a  matter  of  coor^  ^ 
whom  a  little  good  management  almost  imiaoajtWy 
turns  from  their  purpose.  They  are  willing  to  impotf 
upon  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  be  imposed  upon,  b« 
otherwise  not.  On  remonstrance  they  will  P^^^^^J* 
hove  made  a  mistake,  or  that  if  you  are  not  ^^^^ 
they  do  not  wish  to  have  any  dispute.  Tho  l*^"'°JfJJ 
not  attempt  imposition,  unless  they  are encoungMW 
it  by  some  foolish  disphiy,  or  swagger ;  nor  the  rourtfl, 
until  they  are  provoked  by  unreasonableness,  or  dwcour- 
tesy.  My  observi^tion  tells  me  tiiere  is  no  prevenuw 
against  tlieso  ditftsrant  kinde  of  imporition  •'^^"^i 
certain  quiet,  composed  bearing,  indicative  at  onf*_ 
self-respect,  and  of  consideration  fi)r  othera. 


1  haw 


m»  Senttfxl  H  iHAUa  mntves. 


m&do  many  Mp^ri^i^ts  m  Cho  nttter  opder  varioQS 
circumstancBB,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the 
rosoH  aeems  to  me  to  be,  that  by  such  bebafiour  you 
ensuro  ^eater  attention  at  a  lower  cost,  tban  by  any 
othor  oourse ;  and  haying  adopted  auch  a  course,  I  think 
that  cm  the  continent  you  may  sttU  be  exposed^  when 
actually  traveling,  to  impueition  to  the  extent  of  about 
ten  per  cent,  upon  your  expenditure,  to  which,  for  com- 
fbrt*a  sake^  and  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  wrong, 
whioh  frequently  happens  in  small  matters,  it  is  wise  to 
sobmit — without  keeping  yourself  in  a  constant  fever, 
and  a  state  of  distraction  fronft  the  objects  only  worthy 
ofmttention.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  have  no 
or  bat  Utile  experience ;  others  will  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  traveling  is 
ponctiiality,  or  readiness.  AVithout  it  there  is  but  small 
satifliactjon,  either  to  yourself  or  to  those  with  you.  In 
all  my  journeys. I  was  always  ready  in  tiuie,  but  often 
with  a  good  deal  of  bustling  and  hurry,  till  one  morn- 
JDg^  in  Switzerland,  I  looked  out  of  my  window  as  I  was 
dressing,  and  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  just  joined  the 
party,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  before  ths  inn 
with  a  degree  of  composure,  which  made  me  determine 
to  imitate  what  ho  told  me  was  his  constant  rule,  to  be 
ready  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time.  1 
adopted  tiie  practice  thenceforth,  and  found  the  greatest 
advantage  from  it.  One  of  the  benefits  of  habitual  punc< 
tualtty  is  the  confidence  it  inspires ;  the  uncertainty  of 
tmpnnctuality  is  a  continual  draw^ck  to  enjoyment. 
It  hangs  over  one  like  a  cloud. 

The  quickest  mode  of  acquiring  a  good  idea  of  any 
pUce,  is  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ascending 
some  tower,  or  eminence,  fVom  which  there  is  a  com- 
maadiog  view,  with  some  'i)erson  who  can  point  out  the 
nH>8t  remarkable  objects.    If  this  is  followed  up  by  wan- 
dering about  without  a  guide,  and  trusting  solely  to 
your  own  observation,  you  will  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities  in  a  few  hours,  as  the  generality  of 
travellers  Would  be  in  a  week,  or  perhaps  better,  bqcase 
your  impressions  would  be  stronger.    I  do  not  mojin  by 
this  to  supersede  the  employment  of  guides  in  sight 
seiung,  for  they  are  very  useful  in  savmg  time.     The 
first  day  I  arrived  at  Rome  1  met  a  classical  friend,  who 
had  been  there  some  time,  and  wlio  had  made  himself 
completely  master  of  the  place.    Ho  took  me  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  in  the  capitol,  and  pointed  out  every  thing 
remarkable,  so  that  from  tlie  very  beginning  1  acquired 
a.  sort  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  city  and  its  en- 
▼iroi»s,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  aftcrwardn.     As  soon  as 
you  have  seen  all  you  wish  to  see  in  any  place,  and  do 
not  mean  to  make  it  a  residence,  it  Is  advisable  without 
delay  to  proceed  on  your  jonrnc^^.    Many  people  lose  a 
{Treat  deal  of  time  in  loitering,  and  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever, because  it  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances 
to  settle  to  any  thing. 

Wherever  yon  are,  it  is  good  to  fall  into  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  place ;  for  though  sometimes  they  may 
be  a  little  inconvenient,  it  is  generally  much  more  so  lo 
run  counter  to  them.  Those  who  will  have  their  own 
way,  never  succeed,  but  at  a  much  greater  co4t  than 
success  is  worth. 

ART  or  DlfONQ. 

There  is  in  the  art  of  dining  a  matter  of  special  im- 
portance— I  mean  attendance — the  real  end  of  which  is 
to  do  that  for  you,  which  you  cannot  do  so  well  for  your- 
■elf.  Unfortunately  this  end  is  generally  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  effect  of  attendance  is  to  prevent  you  from  do- 
ing that  which  you  could  do  much  better  for  yourself. 
The  cause  of  this  perversion  is  to  be  fomtd  in  the  prac 
tice  and  example  of  the  rich  and  ostentatious^  who  con- 
stantly  keep  op  a  sort  of  war  establishment,  or  estab- 
Hshroent  adapted  to  extraordinary  instead  of  ordinary 
occasions,  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  like  all  poten- 
tates  who  follow  the  same  policy,  they  never  really 
tasto  the  svwels  of  peucr; ;  they  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  invasion  by  their  own  troops.  It  is  a  rule  at  dinners 
not  to  allow  you  to  do  any  thing  for  yourself,  and  I  have 
i^ever  been  able  to  understand  how  even  salt,  except  it 
be  from  some  superstition,  has  bo  long  maintained  its 
plaeo  on  table.  I  am  always  in  dread,  that,  like  the 
r«st  of  its  fellows,  it  will  be  banished  to  the  sideboard, 
to  be  had  only  on  special  application.  I  am  rather  a 
bold  man  at  tabic,  and  set  form  very  much  at  defiance, 
io  that  if  a  salad  happens  to  be  within  my  reach,  I  make 
no  Bcruple  to  take  it  to  me ;  but  the  moment  I  am 
espied,  it  is  nipped  up  from  the  most  convenient  into 
the  most  inconveiiicrU  position.  That  such  absurdity 
should  exii^t  amongst  rational  beings,  and  in  a  civilised 
eouotryt  is  extraordinary  !  See  a  small  party  with 
dish  of  fish  ai  each  end  of  the  table,  and  four  silver 


cofers  unaiaaaingly  staring  at  the  sides,  whilst  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  ^h  comes,  even^ith  the  best 
attendance,  provokingly  lagging,  one  thing  af\er  the 
other,  so  that  contentment  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
all  this  is  done  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  the  most 
convenient  plan.    This  is  utter  fallacy.    The  only  con- 
venient plan  is  to  have  every  thing  actually  upon  the 
tabid  that  is  waiUed  at  the  same  time,  and  nothing  else  i 
as  for  example,  for  a  party  of  eight,  turbot  and  salmon, 
witli  doubles  of  each  of  the  adjuncts,  lobster- sauce,  cu- 
cumber, young  potatoes,  cayenne,  and  Chili  vinegar, 
and  let  the  guests  assist  one  andther,  which,  with  such 
an  arrangement,  they  could  do  with  perfect  ease.    This 
is  undisturbed  and  visible  comfiirt    I  am  speaking  now 
only  with  reference  to  small  parties.    As  to  large  ones, 
they  have  long  been  to  me  scenes  of  despair  in  the  way 
of  convivial  enjoyment.   A  system  of  simple  attendance 
would  induce  a  system  of  simple  dinners,  which  are  the 
only  dinners  to  be  desired.    The  present  systenri  I  con- 
sider strongly  tainted  with  barbarism  and  vulgarity,  and 
far  rensoved  from  real  and  refined  enjoyment.  As  tables 
are  now  arranged,  one  is  never  at  peace,  from  an  arm 
continually  taking  off  or  settin|r  on  a  side  dish,  or 
reaching  over  to  a  wine-cooler  m  the  centre.    Then 
comes  the  more  laborious  changing  of  courses,  with  the 
leanings  right  and  left,  to  admit  a  host  of  dishes,  that 
are  set  on  only  to  be  taken  off  again,  after  being  de- 
clined by  each  of  the  guests,  to  whom  they  are  handed 
round.   Yet  tliis  is  fashion,  and  not  to  be  departed  from 
With  respect  to  wine,  it  is  often  offered,  when  not 
wanted ;  and  when  wanted,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  had  till 
long  waited  for.     It  is  dreary  to  observe  two  guests, 
glass  in  hqnd,  waiting  the  butler*8  leisure  to  be  able  to 
take  wine  together,  and  then  perchance  being  helped  in 
despair  to  what  tiiey  did  not  ask  for ;  and  it  is  still  more 
dreary  to  be  one  of  the  two  yourself.     How  different, 
where  you  can  put  your  hand  upon  a  decanter  at  the 
moment  you  want  it !     I  could  enlarge  upon,  and  par- 
ticularise these  miseries  at  great  length ;  but  they  must 
be  only  too  familiar  to  those  who  dine  out,  and  those 
who  do  not,  may  congratulate  themselves  ou  their  es- 
cape.    I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  attendance  in 
its  most  perfect  state;  but  then  comes  the  greater  in. 
convenience,  and  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  same 
forms  with  inadequate  establishments.     Those  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  an  establishment,  are,  as  it  were, 
obliged  in  self  defence  to  devise  work  for  their  attend- 
ants, whilst  those,  who  have  no  such  reason,  ape  an  ex- 
ample, which  under  the  roost  appropriate  circumetances 
is  a  state  of  restraint  and  discomfort,  but  which,  when 
followed  merely  for  fushion*s  sake,  becomes  absolutely 
intolerable.     I  femember  once  receiving  a  severe  frown 
from  a  lady  at  the  head  of  her  tabic,  next  to  whom  I  was 
sitting,  because  I  offered  to  take  some  fish  from  her,  to 
which  she  had  helped  me,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  could 
be  handed  to  me  by  her  one  servant ;  and  she  was  not 
deficient,  either  in  sense  or  good  breeding,  but  when 
people  give  in  to  such  follies  they  know  no  mean,     it  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day,  thdt  every  body 
strives  after  the  same  dull  style-<-so  that  where  comfort 
might  be  expected,  it  is  often  least  to  be  found.    State, 
withr..t  the  machinery  of  state,  is  of  all  states  the  wort$t. 
inxonclusion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  observe, 
that  I  think  the  affluent  would  render  themselves  and 
t*heir  country  an  essential  service,  if  they  were  to  fall 
into  the  simple,  refined  style  of  living,  discarding  every 
thing  incompatible  with  real  enjoyment ;  and  I  believe, 
that  if  the  history  of  overgrown  luxury  wore  traced,  it 
has  always  had  its  origin  from  the  vulgar-rich — the  very 
last  class  worthy  of  imitation.     Although  I  think  a  re- 
duction of  establishment  would  often  conduce  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  see  any 
class  curtailed  in  their  means  of  earning  their  bread  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rich  might  easily  find  more 
profitable  and  agreeable  modes  of  employing  the  indus- 
trious,  than  in  ministering  to  pomp  and  parade. 

I  bad  written  thus  far  for  my  last  number,  according 
lo  my  promise  in  my  last  but  one ;  but  there  was  not 
eveu  space  enough  to  notice  the  omission.     I  now  wish 
to  add  about  a 
I  can  write  most 

mind,  I  will  give  you,  dear  reader,  an  account  of  a  din 
ncr  I  have  ordered  this  very  day  at  Lovegrove^s,  ai 
Black  wall,  where  if  you  never  dined,  so  much  tlie  worse 
for  you.  This  account  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
■my  doctrines  on  dinner-giving*  better  than  a  long  ab- 
stract discourse.  The  party  will  consist  of  seven  men 
beside  myself,  and  every  guest  is  asked  for  some  rea- 
son— upon  which  good  fellowship  mainly  depends,  fur 
people,  brought  together  unconnectedly,  had,  in  my 
opinion,  better  be  kept  separate.  Eight  1  hold  to  be  the 
golden  number,  never  to  bo  exceeded  without  weaken- 
ing  the  efficacy  of  concentration.    The  dinner  b  to  con-^ 


sist  of  turtle,  folbw^d  by  no  other  fish  bo^  white-bait, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by.no  other  meat  but  grouse, 
which  are  to  be  succeeded  simply  by  apple  fritters  and 
jelly;  pastry  on  such  occasions  being  quite  out  of  place. 
With  the  turtle  of  course  there  will  be  punch,  with  the 
white-bait  champagne,  and  with  the  grouse  claret :  the 
two  former  I  have  ordered  to  be  particularly  well  iced, 
and  they  will  all  be  placed  in  succession  upon  the  table, 
so  that  we  can  help  ourselves  as  we  please.  I  shall  per-^ 
mit  no  other  wines,  unless,  perchance,  a  bottle  or  two  of 
port,  if  particularly  wanted,  as  I  hold  variety  of  wines  a 
great  mistake.  With  respect  to  the  adjuncts,  I  shall 
take  care  that  there  is  cayenne,  with  lemons  cut  In 
halves,  not  in  quarters,  within  reach  of  every  one,  for 
the  'urtle,  and  that  brown  bread-and-butter  in  abundance 
is  set  upon  the  table  for  the  whitebait.  It  is  no  trouble 
to  think  of  those  little  matters  beforehand,  but  they 
make  a  vast  difference  in  convivial  contentment.  The 
dinner  will  be  followed  by  ices,  and  a  good  dessert,  after 
which  coffee  and  one  glass  of  liqueur  each,  and  no  more ; 


so  that  the  present  may  be  enjoyed  rationally,  without 
inducing  retrospective  regrets.  If  the  master  of  a  feast 
wishes  his  party  to  succeed,  he  must  know,  bow  to  com-  - 
mand,  and  not  let  his  guests  run  riot,  each  according  to 
his  own  wild  fancy.  Such,  reader,  is  my  idea  of  a  din- 
ner, of  which  I  hope  you  approve ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  if  parliament  were  to  grant  me  10,000l. 
a  year,  m  trust,  to  entertain  a  series  of  «^orthy  persons, 
it  would  promote  trade  and  increase  the  revenue  more 
than  any  hugger-mugger  measure  ever  devised. 

EDITOR'S  TABXiS. 

Wraxalh — The  booksellers  have  lain  on  their 
oars  for  a  week  or  two  past,  and  we  have  there- 
fore little  to  notice  in  the  way  of  new  Ameri- 
can publications.  Carey,  Lea,  &;  Blanchard 
have  published  '*  Historical  Memoirs  of  My 
Own  Time,*'  from  1772  to  1784;  this  is  thf* 
work  we  have  announced  for  many  weeks  past, 
and  shall  publish  in  the  Library  inrmediulely 
after  the  Saracen,  wfiich  is  more  than  half  con- 
tained in  the  two  numbers  now  issued  ;  conse- 
quently Wraxall  will  be  forthcoming  either  the 
week  after  next  or  the  e/isuing.  It  is  as  enter- 
taining as  his  work  contained  in  our  last  vo- 
lume, and  relates  to  the  period  of  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  We  shall  give  it  at  a  tithe 
of  the  price  in  book  form. 

LUtelVs  Museum  for  December,  which  we 
neglected  to  notice  last  week,  contains  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  two  columns,  and 
is  stated  to  hold  as  much  printing  as  a'volume 
and  a  half  of  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Waver- 
ley  novek.  It  is  now  cheaper  than  any  similar 
periodical  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  in  the 
main,  continues  to  t)e  well  selected. 

Veracious. — The  following  is  a  pithy  speci- 
men of  veracious  editorship.  We  take  it  from 
the  last  Court  Journal  received : — 

*'  We  hear  that  Mr.  V/iliis  has  been  received  with 
*all  tlie  honours*  by  his  countrymen.  He  has  had 
epecches  and  dinners,  and,  climax  of  a  poet*s  triumph, 
the  very  stcnnilioats  have  refused  to  lot  him  pay  for  his 
passage.     He  has  gone  free  of  expense  down  the  Ohio.** 

Waldie^s  Literary  Omnibus. — The  first  re- 
gular number  of  the  Omnibus,  in  large  quarto 
form  of  eight  pages,  was  published  on  Friday  last, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  Lady  Blessington's 

.      ...      ,.  .    ,  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman.     It  will 

page,  and  as,  like  other  people  1  suppose^  .  .  ,     ,  i?  -j  m.  fMr^  t,  a 

ist  easily  up^jn  what  is  freshest  in  m/  be  jssued  regularly  every  Friday,  at  $2.y0  to 

single  subscribers  who  also  take  this  Library, 
or  in  clubs  of  five  for  the  low  price  of  $2.00 
each. 

The  Peacock. — We  have  letters  from  the 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Peacock,  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  one  published  to-day,  from 
the  Sandwich  iplands,  in  September  last ;  they 
came  via  Mnzatlan  and  Vera  Cru^.  We  learn 
that  a  work  may  be  expected  from  one  of  the 
officers'on  her  return.    Simple  liimself  handles 


9^  arotmml  at  iMXtt$  %tnttti* 


bis  pen  so  well,  that  we  should'  suppose  him 
capable  of  sueh  an  undertaking  i  he  certainly 
bits  the  sailor  characters  admirably. 

^Yaung  Ladp's  Library. -^E.  C.  Biddle  has 
bound  six  net(l  duodecimo  volumes  uniformly, 
and  entitled  the  whole  ««The  Young  Lady's 
Library  ;  they  consist  of  «*Thc  Young  Lady's 
•Own  Book,"  "The  Young  Lady's  Sunday 
Book,"  "  The  Young  Lady's  Book  of  Elegant 
Poetry,"  "  The  Young  Lady's  Book  of  Elegant 
Prose,"  "  The  Book  of  Classical  Letters,"  and 
"Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary;"  altogether  a 
n^at  affair,  and,  as  we  learn,  in  great  demand. 

Edwin  Forrest. — ^I'he  London  critics  have 
generally  agreed  to  favour  the  American  actor, 
'Forrest^  but  the  praise  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal; the  Examiner  is  very  severe  upon  his  per- 
formance of  Othello.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
paragraphs  respecting  him,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing going  the  round  of  the  English  papers : — 

Tbk  American  Tragidianw — Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  the 
reooDt  debutant  at  Drary  Laiio  theatre,  is  poeses^ed  of 
eoneiderable  property,  which  he  has  amassed  on  the 
■tage.  He  was  comparatively  unknown  in  his  native 
^  country  until  brought  forward  by  Kean  to  represent 
kigo  to  his  Othello^  since  which  his  career  has  been  one 
of  uniform  sucoets.  He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Eveninsr  Po9t^  the  principal  organ  of  the 
Jackson  party.  He  has  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fiew  York.  Mr.  Forrest  visited  (his  country  about 
nx  months  ago,  when  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
but  he  returned  to  Amorica  without  appearing  at  any 
theatre  in  Europe. 

This  is  about  as  accurate  as  the  following 
-^from  the  Examiner: — 

Joseph  Bonaparte  is  expected  to  leave  this  countiy 
early  in  spring,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  his 
residence  at  Bordentown,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  be- 
ing ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  arrival. 

Conviction  without  conformity  is  like  a  man*^  seeing 

^  and  wishing  to  obtain  a  new  possession,  and  yet  declin. 

ing  to  part  with  the  okl  one,  though  it  is  only  by  the 

sale  of  one  that  he  can  raise  the  purchase  money  of  the 

other. 

La  Bruyere  remarks,  **  Supposing  men  were  %o  live 
fi>r  ever  in  this  world,  I  can*t  reflect  how  'tis  possible 
fi>r  them  to  do  more  towards  their  establishment  than 
they  .do  now.** 

The  persecuting  Archbishop  Laud  was  a  man  of  short 
stature.  Charles  I.  and  the  archbishop  were  one  day 
about  to  sit  down  to  dinner  together,  when  a  dissenting 
clergyman  was  requested  to  say  grace,  which  he  did  in 
the  foUowmg  words :— «« All  lalid  to  the  Lord,  little  Laud 
to  the  deviL*' 


LUt  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 
Portugal  and  Gallicia,  with  Remarks  on  Recent 
Events  in  Fpain,  3  vols.  Evidence  relating  to  the  Art 
of  Engraving,  taken  belbre  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  8vo.  Burton*8  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
new  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Ox  ford.  English  Essays, 
new  edition,  to  the  Present  Time,  5  vols.  The  Great 
Metropolis,  by  the  Author  of  *^  Random  Recoiloctious  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  2  vols.  The  German  Tourist, 
edited  by  Wolff  and  Doeiing.  Esther  More,  by  Mrs. 
Godwin,  18mo.  Basil  Harlow,  by  Mrs.  Godwin,  18mo. 
Essays  on  Conversation  and  Quackery,  Svo,  The  Laird 
of  Logan,  or  Wit  of  the  West,  second  series,  18mo.  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Domestic  History  of  France,  18nio.  The  Et- 
trick  Shepherd*s  Tales,  6  vols.  Svo.  De  Qiiincy*8  Essay 
on  Imitation  of  the  Fine  Arts,  translated  by  J.  C.  Kent, 
8vo.  Hnmility,.a  Tale,  by  Mrs.  HoflanJ.  The  Yoang 
Cadet,  by  ditto.  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Patterson, 
of  the  50th,  or  Qucen*s  Ovirn,  Regiment,  1807  to  1831, 
8vD.  Col.  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
Vol.  V.  Svo.  The  B<iokofGeroa  for  1837,  royal  Svo.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  Cabinet  of  Gems,  4io.  A  New  Lire 
of  Nelson,  by  the  Old  Sailor,  ISmo.  Msrtiu's  Colonial 
Library,  Vol.  IV.    West  Indies,  Vol.  I.,  13ino.    Impres- 


sions of  England,  by  Coubt  De  Melfbrt,  with  plates,  2 
vols.  Svo.  A-Tnplo  Rome  in  1835,  trv  Thomas  Barlow, 
ISmo.  A  Century  of  Original  Sacred  Songs,  by  T.  Grin- 
field,  12mo.  Finden's  Tableaux,  Scenes  of  National  Cha- 
racter,  &c,  by  Mrs.  S.C.  Hall,  4lo.  Wordsworth's  Poet- 
ical Works,  Vol.  i;,  12mo. 

ZiOKllOK  ZITSBJLSLY  NCVlSZiTXSS. 

In  the  Press. 

The  Lady's  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a  Summaiy  of  the  Ex- 
clusive and  Peculiar  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Women. 
The  Wonders  of  Geology,  by  Dr.  Mantcll,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
First  Part  of  the  Pilgrima  of  the  Thames  in  Search  of 
the  National,  by  Pierce  Egan,  author  of  ^  Life  in  Lon- 
don."  Little  Tales  for  Little  Heads  and  Little  Hearts; 
companion  to  **The  Story  without  an  End,'^  with  Cutn. 
Floral  Sketches,  Fables,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Agnes 
Strickland.  Henrietta  Temple,  a  Love  Story,  by  the 
author  of"  Vivian  Grey.'*  Rambles  in  Egypt  and  Can- 
dia,  with  Details  of  their  Military  Power  and  Resources, 
d&c,  by  Capt  C.  Rochfort  Scott,  h,  p.  Royal  Staff  Corps. 
Mr.  James  Bird,  author  of  **  Donwich,"  and  various 
other  productions,  announces  a  new  Poem,  entitled' 
"*■  Francis  Abbott,  the  Recluse  of  Niagara,"  and  a  second 
series  of**MetropoliUn  Sketches.**  PhikMophy  and  Re. 
iigion,  with  their  Mutual  Bearings  comprehensively 
considered,  and  satisfactorily  determined,  on  clear  and 
scientific  principles,  by  William  Brown  Galloway,  A. 
M.  I^iockhart's  Life  of  Sir  WaKer  Scott,  in  Six  Month- 
iy  Octavo  Volumes,  is  to  appear  immediately. 

BSMZTTiUrOBS  BY  SKAZX.. 

07  Gentlemen  making  remittances  by  cJiecks,  would 
confer  a  fiivour  by  having  thera  marked  **  good,**  by  the 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Dec.  30, — J.  N.' Bonaparte,  Reistertown,  Md.- 

28,— Geo.  Vcnable,  Washington,  D.C. 

24,— B.  Moss,  Tappahannock,  Va. 

22,— Tliomas  Adams,  Buflfulo,  N.  Y. 

20,— Mason  Sheldon,  Clear  Creek,  N.  Y. 

22, — Henry  Converse,  Hin«lale,  N.  J. 

27, — Messrs.  Peters,  Dames  Town,  Md. 

15, — Theophiltis  Williams,  Florence,  Ala. 

19, — John  M.  Trumbull,  Lexington,  Ly. 

21,— Isaac  Croom,  Mantua,  N.  C. 

.1 29,— C.  A.  Fickard,  Eaeton,  Pa. 

29,— A.  D.  King,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28.— G.  A.  Myers,  Richmond,  Va, 

20, — Augustus  Stephenson,  Greenville,  Pa. 

27, — Andrew  Bruce,  Froetbnrg,  Md. 

27,— W.  T.  M.  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

22,— Hugh  Torrance,  Churlotte,  N.  C. 

6,— John  F.  Rivers,  Obonville,  Ten. 

8,— S.  R.  Davis,  Liberty,  Miss. 

30,--Henrv  Plum,  Middleton,  Con. 

26,-~Ffanklin  Carter,  Lima,  N.  Y- 

20,— Patrick  Hcury,  Clarksville,  Ten. 

28,— Robert  Culbeitson,  CoW  Spring,  Ky. 

.  26,— S.  Sorbin,  North  Frankfort,  Me. 

27, — Byron  Murray,  Chimney  Point,  Vt.     ' 

28,— J.  Mygatt,  New  Milford,  Con. 

10,— T.  Davis,  St.  Marius  Landing,  Mo. 

28,— Miss  Catherine  Thompson,  Chestertown,  Md. 

30,— Dr.  L.  G.  Ray,  Paris,  Ky. 

Jan.     1, — Joseph  F.  Warner,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Dec  21,— C.  Young,  Young's  Store,  S.  C 

26,— Miss  H.  M.  Gaudey,  Darlington,  C.  H.,  S.  C, 

23,^-Caraillus  Hall,  Portsmouth,  O. 

2d, — Johnston  Sc  Stockton,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

28,— Dr.  Wm.  Yates,  Butternuts,  if  Y. 

15,— E.  B.  Jackson,  Troy,  Mich. 

Nov.  29,— Smith  Sl  Anderson,  Jonia,  M.  T. 

Dec  28,— Miss  EmmaTell  Washington,  Wheeling,  Va. 

27,— Josiah  Shedel,  Peachom,  Vt. 

27,— J.  T.  Andrews,  Bath,  Steuben  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Jan.     1, — E.  Greeiiough,  Esq.  Suubury,  Pa. 
Dec.  30,— K  W.  Slurdevanl,  Wilkeatarre,  Pa. 

2l,~Wm.  A.  Eichbaum,  Noshvilte,  Ten. 

28, — Thomas  J.  Latham,  Puntego,  Me. 

12,— W.  W.  Bowen,  Opelousas,  La. 

31,— Dr.  James  B,  Sonthall,  Sinithfield,  Va. 

-SO.—Wm.  S.  Peachy,  Williamsbarg,  Va. 

24,— E.  xMilcliell,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.     3,— A.  M'Coy,  Martin's  Cfe&k,  Pa. 

3.— G.  P.  Osgood,  North  Andover,  Ms. 

Dec.  31, — ^Timothy  Kcnrick,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Jan.    5, — W.  L.  C.  Gerandin,  Cherokee  Corner,  Ga. 
Dec.    4,— Robert  J.  Cro«»,  Rock  River,  111. 

20,— M.  T.  Stuart,  Jonesboro',  Ton. 

Jan.    2,— W.  H.  WUIlams,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


Ogtiitii  tor  UiCs  mrerfc* 

ALABAMA.— MotiUB,  J.  S.  Kellogg  6c  Co. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven,  Herrick  ^  Koytf. 

Hartford,  Roderick  White. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WAsaiNGToN  City,  ?{  Thompeon,  Frank  T«ylor« 
George  Venables. 

Georgetown,  R.  Cruikahanks. 

AuexANORiA,  W.  Morrison. 
GEORGlA.-rAoau8TA,  T.  H.  Phint, 

"Savannah,  W.  T.  WiUiams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexinqton,  John  W.  Trumbull. 

Louisville,  W.  F.  TannehilL 
LOUISIANA.— New  Orleans,  C.  H.  Bancroft. 

Francisvillb,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MAINE.— Banoor,  Duren  &,  Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickman. 

Annatous,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

Camrridgb,  C.  Leeompte,  P.  M. 

Darnrstown,  L.  W.  Candler. 
MASSACaUSETTa 

Boston,  W.  H.  S.  Jordan. 

Worcester,  Clarendon  Harris 
MISSISSIPPL 

Natchez,  F.  Beaumont. 

•  Grano  Gulp,  William  M.  Smyth. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis,  Meech  &  Dinniea. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  D.  Fenton  &  B.  Davenport. 

Salem,  J,  M.  Hannah, 

ParNCETON,  B.  E.  Homur. 

Newark,  J.  M^Intyre. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  Yorr,  Peter  Hibl,  94  Brpadwav 

West  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 

HuosoN,  p.  Dean  Carrique. 

Alrany,  W.  C.  Little. 

Rochester,  C.  dt  M.  Morse. 

Utica,  Wm.  Williams. 

Buffalo,  A.  Wilgus. 

Schenbotaot,  Samuel  Andrews 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh^  Turner  Ac  Hughes. 

Favettevillb,  J.  JQ.  Stedman. 
OHIO.— Cincinnati,  Corey  dt  Fairbanks,  M.Dmma 
Aloxander  Flash. 

Columbus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 

Maumeb,  John  E.  Hunt,  P.  M. 

Steubbnville,  J.h,  B,  Turnbull. 

Zanrsville,  Adam  Peters — ^Uriah  Parka. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
.    Mauch  Chunk,  William  H.  Sayre. 

Lancaster,  Thomas  Feran 

Easton,  a.  H,  Rceder. 

PoTTSviLLE,  B.  Bannan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

York,  D.  Small,  P.  M. 

Pittsburgh,  Johnston  &  Stockton. 

CiiAMBERSBURG,  Matthow  Smith. 

WiiJlesbarrs,  E.  W.  Sturdevant. 

Carusle,  George  M.  Philips  &  Cow 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtucret,  J.  M*  In  tyre  St  Co. 

Providence,  A.  S.  Beckwitb* 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  John  P.  Bella. 

Camuen,  a.  Young. 

Columbia,  B,  D.  Plant. 

Sumtrrville,  H.  Uaynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  Norvell,  W.  A.  Eichbaum 
MICHIGAN.— DeraoiT,  George  S:  Meredith. 
VERMONT.— MoNTPEUER,  George  P.  Waltoiu 
VIRGINIA.- Richmond,  R.  D.  Sanxaj. 

NoKFoiJi,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.  Forbes  db  Co. 

Petersburg  Adrian  Bourdon. 

Lynchburg,  A.  R.  North. 

Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  &.  Co. 

Fkederjcksburo,  John  Coaklev ;  E..  M^DowalL 

University  of  Virqinia,  C.  P.  M*Kennio. 
CANADA.— QfRBBC,  Robert  Roberts,  Esohaofs. 

Cornwall,  U.  C.  Duncan  M*Donell. 

•  Montreal^  Armour  &  Ramsey. 
Toronto,  J.  Ballard. 

Brock  VI LLE,  Wm.  Be  well,  Jr.  Sl  Co. 
HAMtLTON,  James  Riilhven  ^  Co. 
Shkrbrookr,  E.  C.  Albn. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— FREDBRicrroii  Robert Oovu^ 
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From  the  London  New  Mo^thljr  Magazine. 

FIBST  LOVE;  OR.  CONSTANCY  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  assertion  that  **  What  is  every  body^s  business 
is  nobody^B,"  is  true  enough ;  l>ut  the  assertion  that 
■•  What  is  nobody's  business  is  every  body's,"  is  still 
truer.  Now,  a  love  affair,  for  example,  is  of  all  others, 
a  thing  apart — an  enchanted  dream,  whoro  "  common 
griefs  and  cares  come  not.**  It  is  liko  a  matrimonial 
qaairet — never  to  be  benefited  by  the  Interference  of 
others ;  it  is  a  sweet  and  subtle  language,  **  that  none 
understand  but  the  speakers ;"  and  yet  this  Bno  and  de. 
Ucate  spirit  is  most  especially  the  object  of  public  curi. 
osity.  It  is  often  supposed  before  it  exists  :  it  is  taken 
lor  granted,  commented  upon,  continued  and  ended, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves ;  though  a 
casual  observer  might  suppose  that  they  were  the  most 
interested  in  the  business. 

All  love  aiffairs  excite  the  greatest  possible  attention  ; 
but  never  was  so  much  attention  bestowed  as  in  the 
little  town  of  Allerton,  upon  that  progressing  between 
JVIr.  EdwaW  Ratnsforth  and  Miss  Emily  Worthington. 
They  hail  been  a  charming  couple  from  their  birth- 
were  called  the  little  lovers  from  their  cradle ;  and  even 
when  Edward  was  sent  to  school,  his  letter  home  once 
a  quarter  always  contained  his  love  to  his  littlo  wife. 
Their  course  of  true  love  seemed  likely  to  run  terribly 
smoetb,  their  fathers  having  maintained  a  friendship  as 
regular  as  their  accounts.  Mr.  Wprthington's  death, 
however,  when  Emily  was  just  sixteen,  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  his  afiairs  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Hr.  Rainsfbrth  now  proved  himself  a  true  friend ;  he^ 
said  little,  but  did  every  thing.  Out  of  his  own  pocket 
lie  secured  a  small  annuity  to  the  orphan  girl,  placed 
her  in  a  respectable  family,  and  asked  her  to  dine  every 
Sanday.  With  his  full  sanction,  *' the  littlo"  became 
••  the  voung  lovers ;"  and  the  town  of  Allerton,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  life,  bad  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

The  two  old  friends  wore  not  destined  to' be  long  part- 
ed, and  a  few  months  saw  Mr.  Eiinsforth  carried  to  the 
same  cburchyaid  whither  he  had  so  recently  followed 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood.  A  year  paased  away, 
and  Edward  announced  his  intention  of  (prav  let  us  use 
the  phrase  appropriated  to  such  occasions,)  becoming  a 
votary  of  the  saffron  god.  The  whole  town  was  touched 
by  his  constancy,  and  felt  itself  elevated  into  poetry  by 
being  the  scene  of  such  disinterested  affection.  But,  for 
tbe  first  time  in  his  life,  Edward  found  there  was  an- 
other will  to  bo  consulted  tlian  his  own.  His  trustdes 
would  not  hear  of  his  marrying  till  he  was  two-and- 
twenty,  the  time  that  his  liither's  will  appointed  for  his 
coming  of  uge.  The  rage  and  despair  of  the  lover  were 
only  to  be  equaled  by  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  whole 
town  of  Allerton.  Every  U>dy  said  that  it  was  the 
croelest  thing  in  the  world ;  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  prophesy  that  Emily  Worthington  would  die  of  con- 
sumption before  the  time  came  of  her  lover's  majority. 
The  trustees  were  declared  to  have  no  fceli^ng,  and  the 
young  people  were  universally  pitied.  The  trustees 
would  not  abate  one  atom  of  their  brief  authority ;  they 
bkd  said  that  their  ward  ought  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  they  were  both  of  them  men  of  their  word. 

Accordingly,  it  was  settled  that  Edward  should  go  to 
London  for  the  next  three  months,  and  see  how  he  liked 
studying  the  law.  lie  certainly  did  not  like  the  pros, 
pect  at  all ;  and  his  only  cunsolatioo  was,  that  he  should 
not  leave  bis  adored  Emily  exposed  to  the  dissipations 
of  Allerton.  Site  hud  ngreed  to  go  and  stay  with  an 
aunt)  some  forty  miles  distant,  whern  there  was  not  even 
a  young  curate  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  of  Al- 
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lerton  was  .touched  to  the  heart  by  the  whole  proceed 
ing ;  no  one  spoke  of  thorn  but  as  that  romantic  and 
that  devoted  young  .couple.  I  own  that  I  have  known 
greater  misfortunes  in  life  than  that  a  young  gentleman 
and  lady  of  twenty  should  have  to  wait  a  twelvemonth 
before  they  were  married;  but  every  person  considers 
their  own  the  worst  that  ever  happened,  and  Edward 
and  Emily  were  miserable  to  their  hearts*  content  They 
exchanged  locks  of  hair;  and  Emily  guve  him  a  port- 
folio, embroidered  by  herself,  to  hold  the  letters  that  she 
was  to  write.  He  saw  her  off  first,  under  the  c^re  of  an 
old  servant,  to  the  village^where  she  was  to  stay.  She 
waved  her  white  handkerchief  from  the  window  as  long 
as  she  could  see  her  lover,  and  a  little  longer,  and  then 
sank  back  in  a  flood  of  "falling  pearl,  which  men  call 
tears." 

Edward  was  as  wretched,  and  he  was  also  exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable,  which  helps  wretchedness  on  very 
much.  It  was  a  thorough  wet  day — all  his  things  weie 
packed  up— for  he  himself  was  to  start  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  mail  passed  through — and  never  was  young 
gentleman  more  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  wrtli  him- 
self.  In  such  a  ease  an  affair  of  the  heart  is  a  great  re- 
source;  and  young  Rainsforth  got  upon  the  coachbox 
looking  quite  unhappily  enough  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
Allerton.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  and  the  weather 
equally  brightened  up  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  stages. 
To  be  sure,  a  cigar  hus  a  gift  of  placidity  peculiarly  its 


the  trio,  excepting  now  and  then  '*8ome  old  friends  of 
»papa,  to  whom  we  must  be  civil ;  not,"  said  Laura,  **  but 
that  I  would  put  up  with  one  and  all,  excepting  that 
odious  Sir  John  Belmore." 

Edward  had  been  in  town  two  months  and  a* fortnight, 
when  one  evening,  Julia — they  had  been  singing  **  Meet 
me  by  moonlight  alono" — asked  him  to  break£st  with 
them.  *^  1  have,"  said  she,  **  some  ^commissions,  and 
papa  will  trust  me  with  ^ou."  He  breakfasted,  and  at- 
tended the  blue-eyed  Julia  to  Swan  dL  Edgar's.  ^  Now 
I  have  soma  eonaeience !"  exclaimed  she,  with  one  of  her 
own  sweet,  languid  smiles.  Julia  had  an  especially 
charming  smile — it  so  flattered  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  was  that  sort  of  smile  which  it  is 
impossible  to  help  taking  as  a  personal  compliment.  **  I 
have  a  little  world  of  shopping  to  do — bargains  to  buy — 
netting  silks  to  choose;  and  you  will  never  have  patience 
to  wait.  Leave  me  here  for  an -hour,  and  then  come 
back — now  be  punctual.  Let  rnc  look  (it  your  watch— 
ah  !  it  is  just  eleven.  Good-bye,  I  shall  expect  you  ex- 
actly at  twelve." 

She  turned  into  the  shop  with  a  most  becoming  bluf  h, 
so  pretty,  that  Edward  had  half  a  raind  to  have  followed 
her  in,  and  quoted  Moore's  lines : 

"  Oh  !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 
The  blessed  air  that's  breathed  by  thee ;" 

but  a  man  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  shopping,  and  even 


own.    If  1  were  a  woman,  I  should  insist  on  my  lover's^  the  attraction  of  a  blush,  and  a  blush  especially  of  tliat 


smoking  :  if  not  of  much  consequence  before,  it  will  be 
an  invaluable  qualificalioii  after,  the  happiest  day  of 
one's  life. 

In  these  days  roads  have  no  adventurers — they  might 
exclaim,  with  the  knife-grinder,  **Story !  Lord  bless  you, 
I  have  none  to  tell  !"-^we  will  therefore  take  our  hero 
after  he  was  four  days  in  London.  He  is  happy  in  a 
lover's  good  conscience,  for  that  very  morning  he  had 
written  a  long  letter  to  his  beloved  Emily — ibe  three 
first  days  having  been  **  like  a  tetotum,  all  in  a  twirl," 
be  had  been  forced  to  neglect  that  duty,  so  sweet  and  so 
indispensable  to  an  absent  lover.  He  had,  howcvef, 
found  time  to  become  quite  domesticated  in  Mr.  Alford's 
family.  Mr.  Alford  was  of  the  first  eininence  in  his 
profession,  and  had  two  or  three  other  young  men  under 


attractive  sort,  one  on  your  own  account — even  tliat  wus 
lost  in  the  formidable  array  of  ribands,  silks,  and  bar- 
gains — 

**  Bought  because  they  may  be  wanted, 
Wanted  because  they  may  be  had." 

Accordingly,  he  lounged  into  his  club,  and  the  hour  was 
almost  gone  before  lie  arrived  at  Swan  &  Edffar's. 
Julia  told  him  she  had  waited,  and  he  thought^wnat  a 
sweet  temper  she  must  have  not  to  show  the  least  symp- 
tom of  dissatisfaction  I  on  the  contrary,  her  blue  eyes 
were  even  softer  than  usual.  By  the  time  they  arrived 
at  her  father's  door  he  had  also  arrived  at  the  agreeable 
conclusion  that  he  could  do  no  wrong.  They  parted 
hastily,  for  he  had  a  tiresome  business  appointment; 


his  charge ;  but  it  wos  soon  evident  that  Edward  was  a  however,  they  were  to  meet  in  the  evening,  and  a  thou 


first-rate  favourite  with  the  mother  and  two  daughters 
at  all  events.  They  were  fino-Iooking  girls,  and  who 
understood  how  to  look  their  best.  They  were  well 
dressed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  the  hair  "done 
to  a  turn,"  ribands  which  make  a  complexion,  and  an 
exquisite  ckauMurty  set  off  a  young  woman.  Laura 
taught  him  to  waltz,  and  Julia  be^an  to  sing  duets  with 
him.  Now,  these  are  dangerous  employments  for  a 
youth  of  one-and-twenty.  The  heart  turns  round,  as 
well  as  the  head  sometimes,  in  a  zauieuM,  and  then  it  is 
difficult  to  ask  these  tender  questions  appropriated  to 
duets,  such  as  "Tell  me,  my  heart,  why  wildly  beat- 
ing ?"  »♦  Canst  thou  teach  mo  to  forget  ?'^  &c.,  without 
some  emotion. 

A  week  passed  by,  and  the  general  postman's  knock, 
bringing  with  it  letters  from  his  trustee,  who,  as  an 
item  in  his  account?,  mentioned  that  he  had  just  heard 
that  Mi-ss  Emily  Worthington  was  quite  well,  put  him 
in  mind  thst  he  had  not  hoard  from  her  himself.  Oh ! 
how  ill-used  he  felt ;  he  bad  some  thoughts  of  writing 
to  overwhelm  her  with  reproaches  for  her  neglect;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  treat  her  with  silent 
disdain.  To  be  sure,  such  a  method  of  showing  his  con- 
tempt took  less  time  and  trouble  than  writing  four  pages 
to  express  it  would  havo  done.  That  evening  he  was  a 
little  out  oi  spirits,  but  Julia  showed  so  much  ^ntle 
sympathy  with  his  sadnen.s  and  Laura  rallied  him  so 
pleasantly  upon  it,  that  they  pursued  the  subject  long 
after  there  was  any  occasion  for  it.    The  week  became 


sand  little  tender  things  which  he  intended  to  say,  oc- . 
cupied  him  till  the  ^d  of  his  walk. 

When  the  evening  came,  and  after  a  toilet  of  tlmt 
particular  attention  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  one 
finds  leisure  to  bestow  on  oneself,  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Al- 
ford's house.  The  first  object  that  caught  his  attention 
was  Laura,  looking,  as  the  Americans  say,  **  dreadful 
beautiful."  She  had  on  a  {nnk  dress,  direct  from  Paris,  that 
flung  around  its  own  atmosphere  de  ro$e,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  finished  than  her  whote  en$embh.  Not 
that  Edward  noted  the  exquisite  perfection  of  all  the 
feminine  and  Parisian  items  which  completed  her  attire, 
but  he  was  struck  by  the  general  e^ct.  He  soon  found 
himself,  he  scarcely  knew  how,  quite  devoted  to  fa'ec ; 
and  his  vanity  was  flattered,  for  she  was  the  belle  of  the 
evening. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  our  admiration  takes  its  tone 
from  the  admiration  of  others:  and  when  to  that  is  add- 
ed  an  obvious  admiration  of  ourselves,  the  cbatm  is  irre- 
siscible.  **  Bo  sure,"  said  Laura,  in  that  low,  confidcn- 
tial  whisper,  which  implies  that  only  to  one  could  it  be 
addressed,  **  if  you  see  me  bored  by  that  weariful  Sir 
John  Belmore,  to  come  and  m:ike  me  waltz-  Really, 
papa's  old  i>iends  make  me  quite  undutifbl !"  There 
was  a  smile  accompanying  the  words  which  seemed 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  only  to  avoid  Sir  John  that  she 
desired  to  dance  with  himself. 

The  evening  went  off  most  brilliantly ;  and  Edward 
went  home  with  the  full  intention  of  throwing  himself 


I  weeks — there  wos  not  a  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  at  the  fiiscinating  Laura's  fbet  th«  following  morning; 


gfte  gotmial  of  muttt  aiettttg. 


and,  what  ia  mttch  more,  he  got  op  with  the  same  reao* 
lation.  He  hurried  to  Uartey  atreet,  and-^how  propi- 
tious the  fatea  are  eometimea!— found  the  dame  de  sts 
ncTia^  aloDe.  An  offer  ia  certain);  a  desperate  act 
Tha  cavalier— 


.  and  yet  shrinka  back, 
lam  in  winter,  though  the  chill 


••  LonjM  to  sj 
As  iroin  a 
Be  bat  a  mol 

Edward  certainly  fbU  as  Httle  foar  as  a  gentleman 
well  could  do,  under  the  circumstances.  Ho,  therefore, 
lost  no  time  in  telling  Miss  Alford,  that  his  happiness 
was  in  her  hands.  She  received  the  intelligence  with  a 
very  pretty  look  o^  surprise. 

"  Rea4lv,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  never  thought  of  you 
but  as  a  iriend ;  and  last  night  I  accepted  Sir  John  Bel. 
more  \  Aa  that  is  his  cabriolet,  1  most  go  down  to  the 
library  to  receive  him;  we  should  be  so  interrupted  here* 
with  morning  visiters  T' 

She  disappeared,  and  at  that  moment  Edward  heard 
Julians  voice  singing  on  the  stairs.  It  was  the  last  duet 
that  they  had  sang  together : 

^  Who  shall  school  the  hearths  ofibctioR  7 

Who  shall  banish  its  regret  7 
If  you  blame  my  deep  dejection. 

Teach,  oh,  teach  me  to  forget  1**^ 

^he  entered,  looking  very  pretty,  but  pale.  "Ah,** 
Ihought  Edward,  "  she  is  vexed  that  I  ollowed  myself 
tQ  be  so  engrossed  by  her  sister  lost  night.'* 

••  So  you  are  alone,"  exclaimed  she.  "I  have  such  a 
piece  of  news  to  tell  you  !  Laura  is  roing  to  be  mar. 
Tied  to  Sir  John  Belmore.  How  can  she  marry  a  man 
■he  positively  despises  V* 

*^  It  is  very  heartless,**  replied  Edward,  with  great 
emphasis. 

"Nay,**  replied  Julio,  **but  Laura  could  not  live 
without  gaiety.  Moreover,  she  is  ambitious.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  for  her;  ws  never  had  a  taste  in  com- 
mon." 

"  YoOt"  said  Edward,  ^  would  not  have  so  thrown 
yourself  away !" 

^  Ah  !  no,*'  answered  she,  looking  down,  "  the  heart 
is  my  world.*'  Aikl  Edward  thoaght  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing,  so  k>vely  as  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  now  look- 
ed  up  full  of  tears. 

**  Ah,  too  convincing,  dangerously  dear, 
In  woman's  eye,  th*  unanswerable  tear.** 

Whither  Edward  might  have  floated  on  the  tears  of 
the  ^*  dove-eyed  Julia'*  must  remain  a  q^uestion  ;  for  at 
that  moment — a  moat  unusual  occurrence  in  a  morn- 
Uig — Mr.  Alford  came  into  his  own  drawing-room.   • 

**  So,  madam,**  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  inor- 
ticulf  te  ^m  anger,  **  I  know  it  aU.  You  were  married 
to  Captaui  Dacre  yesterday ;  and  you,  sir,'*  turning  to 
ikiward,  **roado  yourself  a  party  to  the  shameful  deccp- 
tion*** 

**  No,**  interrupted  Julia  ;  **  Mr.  Rainsforth  believed 
me  to  be  in  Swan  6l  Edgar's  shop  the  wh<^  time. 
.  The  fact  was,  1  only  passed  through  it." 
~  Edward  stood  aghast  So  tho  lady,  instead  of  silks 
and  ribands,  was  buying,  perhaps,  the  dearest  bargain 
of  her  lifel  A  fbw  moments  convinced  him  that  he  was 
de  trop ;  and  he  lefl'the  father  storming,  and  the  daugh- 
ter  in  hysterics^ 

On  his  arrival  at  his  lodgings,  he  found  a  letter  from 
^  his  guardkipa,  in  which  he  found  the  following  entered 
amon^  other  items  : — *^  Miss  Emily  Worthington  has 
been  ill,  but  is  now  recovering."  lldward  car^,  at  this 
moraeot,  very  little  about  the  h^lth  or  sickness  of  any 
woman  io  the  world.  Imieed,.  he  rather  thought  EmiJy's 
illhess  was  a  judgment  upon  her.  If  she  had  answered 
his  letter,  be  would  Iwve  been  saved  all  his  recent  mor 
tlfication.  He  decided  on  abjuring  the  flattering  and 
fickle  sex  for  ever,  and  turned  to  his  desk  to  look  over 
some  accounts  to  which  he  was  refesied  by  his  guard 
ians.  While  tossing  the  papers  about,  hoifJistless^  half- 
fretfUl,.  what  should  catch  bis  eye  but  a  letter  with  the 
seal  not  broken  !  He  started  from,  his  seat  in  conster- 
nation. Why,  it  was  his  own  epistle  to  Miss  Worthing- 
ton !  No  wonder  that  she  had  not  written  ;  she  did  not 
even  koipw  hia  addrcAts..  All  the  horrors  of  his  conduct 
sow  stared  him  full  in  the  fiice.  Poor,  dear,  deserted 
Emily,  what  musl  her  feelings  have  been.l  .  He  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  them.  He  susttched  up  a  pen, 
'  wrMe  to  his  guardians,  declaring  that  the  illness  of^  his 
bek)ved  Emily  would,  if  they  did  not  yield,  induce  him 
to»  lake  any  measure^,  however  despecate  ;  and  that  he 
iosisted  on  being  allowed  to  visit  her.  Nothing  but  his 
^1^  e^es  cottJd  satitfy  him  of  her  actual  recovery.    He 


also  wrote  tb  Emily,  enclosed  the  truant  letter,  and  the 
following  day  set  off  for  Allerton. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  had  become  of  the  fair  discon- 
solate 7  Emily  had  certainly  quite  fulfilled  her  duty 
of  being  miserable  enough  in  the  first  instance.  No- 
thing  dould  be  duller  than  the  little  village  to  whieh  was 
consigned  the  Ariadne  of  Allertoa.  Day  aflor  day  she 
roamed — not  along  the  beach,  but  along  the  fields  to- 
wards the  pGNBt-oiBoe,  for  the  letter  which, like  the  breeze 
In  Lord  Byron*s  calm,  "came  not**  A  fortnight  elapsed, 
when  one  morning,  as  she  was  crossing  the  grouhds  of 
a  fine  but  deserted  place  in  the  neight^urhotMl,  she  was 
so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  some  pink  May,  that 
she  sto;fped  to  gather  it ; — alas !  like  most  other  plea- 
sures, it  was  out  of  her  reach.  Suddenly,  a  very  ele- 
gant looking  young  man  emerged  from  one  of  the  wind- 
ing paths,  and  insisted  on  gathering  it  for  her.  The 
flowers  were  so  beautiful,  wnen  gathered,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  say  something  in  their  praise,  and 
flowers  lead  to  many  other  subjects.  Emily  discovered 
that  she  was  talking  to  the  proprietor  of  the  place.  Lord 
Elmsiey — and,  of  course,  apologised  for  her  intrusion. 
He  eqnally,  of  course,  declared,  that  his  grounds  were 
only  too  happy  in  having  so  fair  a  guest 

Next  they  met  by  diance  again»  and,  at  last,  the 
only  thing  that  made  Emily  relapse  into  her  former  lan- 
guor was — a  wet  day ;  for  then  there  was  no  chance  of 
seeing  Lord  Elmsley.  The  weather,  however,  was,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  delightiol — and  they  met,  and  talked 
s.bout  Lord  Byron— nay,  read  him  together ; — and  Lord 
ElmsIcy  confessed  that  he  had  never  understood  his 
beauties  before.  They  talked  also  of  the  heartlessness 
of  the  world,  and  the  delights  of  solitude,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  charmed  Zimmerman.  One  morning,  how- 
ever,  brought  Lord  Elmsley  a  letter.  It  was  from  his 
uncle,  short  and  sweet,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  George, 

"  Miss  Smith's  guardians  have  at  last  listened  to  rea- 
son— and  allow  that  your  rank  is  fairly  worth  h^r  gold. 
Come  up,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  preserve 
your  inleiest  with  the  lady.  What  a  lucky  fellow  you 
are  to  have  fine  eyes — for  they  have  carried  tho  prise 
for  you !  However,  as  women  are  inconstant  commo- 
dities at  the  best,  I  advise  yon  to  lose  no  time  in  sGcur< 
iog  the  heiress.   ,Your  afiectionate  uncle,  E.'* 

*♦  Tell  them,*'  said  the  earl,  "  to  order  post-horses  im- 
mediately,  I  must  bo  off*  to  liondon  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour." 

During  this  half  hour  he  despatched  his  luncheon, 
and — for  Lord  Elmsley  was  a  perfectly  well-bred  man- 
despatched  the  following  note  to  Miss  Worthington, 
whom  he  was  to  have  met  that  morning  to  show  her 
the  remains  of  the  heronry  :-.- 

**  My  dear  Miss  Worthington, 

**  Hurried  as  I  am,  I  do  not  (orgel  to  return  the  to- 
lume  of  Lord  Byron  you  sa obligingly  lent  me.  How  I 
envy  you  the  power  of  remaining  in  the  country  this 
delightful  season — while  I  am  forced  to  imniure  myself 
in  hurried  and  noisy  London.  Allow  me  to  offer  the 
best  compliments  of  your  devoted  servant, 

"  ELMSLEy.'* 

No  wonder  that  Emily  tore  the  note  which  she  re- 
ceived with  smiles  and  blushes  into  twenty  pieces,  and 
did  not  get  up  to  breakfast  the  next  day.  The  next 
week  she  had  a  bad  cold,  and  was  seated  in  a  most  dis. 
eonsolate.looking  attitude  and  shawl,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  in.  It  contained  the  first  epktle  of  Edward's, 
and  the  following  words  In  the  envelope  :— 

"  My  adored  Emily, 

♦*  You  may  forgive  roe — I  cannot  forgive  myself. 
Only  imagine  that  the  inclosed  letter  has  by  some 
striinge  chance  remained  in  my  desk,  and  I  never  dis- 
covered the  error  till  this  morning.  You  would  pardon 
me  if  you  knew  all  I  have  sufTtired.  How  I  have  re- 
proached you  !.  I  hope  tp  se^you  to-morrow,  for  I  can- 
not rest  till  I  hear  firom  your  own  Ifps  that  you  have 
A)rgiven  your  faithful  and  unhappy 

»»Edwae»." 

* 

That  very  morning  Emily  left  off  her  shawl,  and  dis- 
covered that  a  walk  would  do  her  good.  The  Tovers  met 
the  next  day,  each  looking  a  little  pale — which  each  set 
down  to  their  own  accewit.  Emily  returned  to  Aller- 
ton, and  the  town  was  touched  to  the  very  heart  by  a 
cen&tancy  that  had  stood  such  a  test 

*^  Throe  months'  absence^**  as  an  old  lady  observed, 
**  is  a  teuible  trial.**  The  guardians  thought  so  too— 
ond  the  marriage  ef  Emily  Worthington  to  E!dward 
Rainsforth  soon  completed  the  satisfaction  of  the  town 
of  A.llerton.    Daring  the  bridai  trip«  the  young  eouple 


were  one  wet  day  at^an  inn  looking  over  a  newspmr 
together,  and  there  they  saw — the  marriage  of  Hiu 
Smith  with  the  Earl  of  Elmsley— and  of  Mita  Aliotd 
with  Sir  John  Belmore.  I  nevf  r  heard  that  the  readers 
made  either  of  them  any  remark  as  Uiey  read.  Th«r 
returned  to  Allerton,  lived  very  happily,  and  were  it 
ways  held  up  as  touching  instaneea  of  first  love  ud 
constancy— in  the  nineteenth  century. 

L.K.L 
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No.  XV. — Continued, 
81CK  wrvss. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  aick  wives  are  vary  io- 
teresting  for  a  short  time,  and  very  dull  for  a  len;  ooe. 
It  is  of  groat  importance  that  females  of  all  classes  ahauU 
reflect  upon  this  distinction,  and  not  abuse  a  pririlegt 
most  readily  granted  them,  if  exercised  within  the  boeodi 
of  moderation.  Nothing  is  so  tedious  as  uniformity,' 
and  as,  under  the  bright  sky  of  Italy,  one  suvnetimei 
sie^hs  fbr  a  cloud,  so;  m  long-continued  health,  a  sli^ 
ailment  now  and  then  is  not  without  its  adranti{«i, 
In  a  wife  it  naturally  calls  forth  the  attontioos  of  ifie 
husband,  and  freshens  the  delicacy  of  his  afiiotigm, 
wliich  gratifying  effects,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tend  fra- 
quently,  in  minds  not  well  disciplined  or  strongly  con. 
Btituted,  to  generate  habits  of  selfishness,  and  a  lort  of 
sickly  appetite  for  indulgence.  I  seem  to  have  obeerred 
that  husbands,  after  a  certain  duration  of  111  health  in 
their  wives,  begin  to  manifest  something  of  impatience, 
afterwards  of  indifference,  and  lastly  of  wearioees,  how- 
ever much  the^  may  keep  up  their  attentions,  and  try 
to  disguise  their  feelings  j  and  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
a  few,  who  begin  to  calculate  and  look  out,  before  ibey 
are  lawfully  entitled  so  to  do.  I  wouk)  not  for  the  world 
mention  these  horrid  truths,  but  from  a  convictioQ  that 
those  who  are  ill  all  their  lives,  nnight  be  weil  all  their 
lives,  if  they  took  doe  care,  or  put  proper  restnioli 
upon  themselves.  Finding  iJloesa  answer,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  are  too  apt  to  neglect,  or  cved  eocoarsgt 
it,  till  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  then  the  rest  of  thor 
habits  become  conformable — to  the  metaroorpiiosisofUit 
unfortunate  husband*s  home  into  an  hospital.  Perlapi 
the  husband  may  in  part  thank  himself  for  his  state,  &r 
not  having  shown  firmness  soon  onoogh ;  and  I  vooU 
advise,  that  when  things  seem  to  be  hastening  on  to  thii 
course,  under  the  auspices  of  some  silky  medical  ittend^ 
ant,  he  be  as  speedily  as  possible  replaced  bj'ooe  of 
rougher  mould,  by  way  of  experimfsnL  When  a  ooom  . 
of  treatment  long  tried  produces  no  benefit,  bat  rather 
the  reversot  it  is  good  to  try  a  change,,  and  therefore,  if 
uninterrupted  indulgence  cannot  effect  a  cure,  if  vwj 
request  complied  with,  every  wish  anticipated,  only  t^ 
gravates  the  evil,  probably  a  dose  or  two  of  priratioo 
might  be  of  service.  If  busuoess  neglected,  and  plea- 
sure foregone,  have  been  in  vain,  why  should  nets  reoad 
of  engagements  be  called  in  aid  ?  A  party  of  pl«MW«i 
with  a  few  agreeable  female  friends,  might  produce  a 
turn  in  a  long-standing  disorder,  when  nothing  eke 
eouUl,  and,  being  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  might 
efibct  a  permanent  cure.  I  admit  this  is  a  stroDg  re> 
medy,  a  sort  ef  mineral  poison,  likely  in  the  first  instanee 
to  cause  an  access  of  malady ;  but  anger  is  a  streD|  ^ 
mulant,  and  tears  oflen  afford  great  relief,  and  adetireto 
witness  what  is  going  forward  hath  a  wonderful  effiW 
in  rousing  to  exertion.  I  have  the  more  faith  in  iwa 
medicines,  as  I  have  known  a  sick  wife  completely  cujed 
for  a  time  by  the  serious  illnesaof  her  husband,  or  to 
children,  or  by  any  exciting  event,  cither  of  joy  or  gnct 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  Tqt  it  coooeroe 
the  well-being  of  so  mony  homes,  the  comfort  and  mo. 
rals  of  BO  many  men,  the  good  training  of  so  "»*°y^' 
dren,  and  the  peaceable  enjoyments  of  so  roanydopcad- 
ents.  The  instances  of  habitual  illness,  which  flonld 
not  have  been  prevented  by  care  at  first,  or  by  prudence 
and  resolution  afler wards,  must  be  too  few  to  have 
much  eflcfit  on  domestic  enjoyment,  and  when  they  do 
occur,  they  ought  to  meet  with  unceasing  coosideratwm 
especially  as  they  are  almost  ever  borne  with  an  in- 
structive patience  and  resignation.  But  it  is  Tar  other- 
wise with  the  ill  health  1  mean,  which  Itas  iUorigiii 
and  its  continuance,  one  or  both^  in  misroanagomejplJ 
and  those  who  euSet  themselves  to  be  the  vietime  « '^ 
ordinarily  exact,  under  one  guise  or  otlicr,  a  WTJ^ 
noying  degree  of  sacrifice  from  all  about  them.  Tha 
sooner  tiie  evil  ie  put  out  of  fashion,  tho  better. 

XDOCATION. 

It  is  a  great  art  ta  the  education  of  voiith  tefl^^ 
peculiar  aptitudes,  or,  where  none  exist,  to  &W0  »* 
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dlMtioiit,  which  mty  serve  ma  substitates.  DiArent 
miiMb  an  like  different  toils ;  some  are  suited  only  to 
partieolar  coltiTatioo  ;  others  >vill  inatttre  almost  any 
thing;  others^  again,  are  beat  adapted  to  a  roond  of 
ordinary  prodacts ;  and  a  few  are  wasted,  unless  they 
are  reserved  for  what  is  most  choice.  The  common  run 
of  minds  may  be  compared  to  arable  iand,  and  are  suited 
indifierently  to^'the  drudgery  of  any  business.  There  is 
a  more  rugged,  and  apparently  sterile  class,  which  yields 
no  return  to  ordinary  cuUivation,  but  is  lilie  the  moun- 
tain side  rearing,  in  a  course  of  years,  the  stately  forert ; 
and  there  are  the  felicitous  few,  which  resemble  the 
spots  calculated  for  the  choicest  vineyards.  It  is  for. 
tunata  for  the  individuals  and  society,  when  each  class 
is  put  to  its  proper  use.  To  pursue  the  comparison, 
minds,  like  soils,  are  often  deceitful  in  their  eacly  pro- 
mise;  and,  as  a  young  orchard  will  sometimes  thrive 
vigorously  ibr  a  time,  and  when  its  owner  expects  a  fair 
return,  will  canker  and  die, — so  youth  will  promise  sue- 
oesB  in  a  particukir  line,  till  some  hidden  defect  begins 
to  operate,  and  the  fondest  hopes  are  blasted.  How- 
ever, these  are  the  exceptions,  and  net  the  rule,  and 
sound  judgment  in  the  destination  of  children  will,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  amply  repaid.  The  great 
error,  I  apprehend,  that  parents  fall  into,  and  often  un- 
consciously,  is,  that  they  consult  their  own  interests  and 
inclinations  ratiier  than  those  of  their  children,  and  that 
vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice,  too  of\en  blind  their  uii* 
jderstandings.  There  are  difficulties  even  with  the  puref4 
intentions,  because  apparent  aptitudes  are  not,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  always  real  ones,  and  because  inclina- 
tions often  arise  from  accidental  causes,  and  change  for 
the  same  reason.  Where  there  is  a  great  and  undoubted 
aptitude,  it  must  be  injudicious  to  thwart  it;  for  though 
the  indulgence  may  be  attended  with  objections,  it  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  compensated  by  keen  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  is  better  to  be  eminently  successful  In  an 
inferior  line,  than  moderately  so,  with  a  great  chance  of 
failure,  in  a  superior  one.  Whore  it  seems  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  what  a  young  person  is  destined,  it  is 
important  when  the  choice  is  made,  to  create  a  corre- 
spending  inclination,  which  will  serve  in  some  sort 
instead  of  an  aptitude,  and  this  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished in  general,  by  contriving  some  attraction  to  the 
calling,  as  by  bringing  about  an  intimacy  with  one  al- 
ready engaged  in  it,  and  turning  the  will  of  the  parent 
into  the  choice  of  the  child.  Some  such  course  Is  the 
most  likely  to  ensure  that  willingness  and  steadiness, 
which  are  the  forerunners  of  success.  There  are  certain 
useful  branches  of  learning,  which  it  is  expedient,  or 
rather  necessary,  that  every  one  should  be  instructed  in, 
according  to  situation  In  life,  whatever  may  be  the  indi- 
vidual  repugnance,  or  unfitness,  fiut  it  is  otherwise 
with  accomplishments  and  the  higher  parts  of  learning; 
for  they  profit  really  nothing,  whore  there  is  no  turn  for 
tfaera,  and  the  time  and  attention  they  are  made  to  oc- 
cap7,  might  oAen  be  advantageously  employed  on  plainer 
objects.  I  will  instance  the  routine  of  accomplishments 
tluLt  young  ladies  are  Ci)nstrained  to  acquire,  whether 
tbey  have  any  taste  for  them  or  not,  tlie  display  of  which, 
when  unaccompanied  by  taste,  is  a  great  annoyance  in 
society.  A  taste  cultivated  affords  pleasure  both  to  the 
possessor  and  to  others ;  and  if  people  would  only  addict 
themselves  to  tiiat  in  which  they  excel,  they  might  well 
s^rd  to  be  ignorant  of  most  other  matters..  What  a 
quantity  of  dancing,  singing,  playing,  and  drawing,  there 
is,  which  has  no  other  effect  but  to  expose  and  bore  ! 


ART  OF  TRAVEUNO.— Conc/tftfed. 

Before  setting  out  upon  a  journey,  it  is  advantageous 
to  be  rather  more  abstemious  than  usual  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  the  sudden  change  of  habits,  even  with  the  most 
regular  livers,  is  apt  to  produce  some  derangement  of 
system ;  and  at  any  rate  such  a  course  makes  the  body 
accommodate  itself  better  to  the  motion  and,  eonfine- 
mentof  a  carriage,  ofion  which  I  have  made  some  re- 
vnarks  in  my  aHictes  on  the  attainment  of  health.  It 
is  particularly  desirable  to  make  the  necessary  arrange' 
snents  with  respect  to  luggage,  passports,  ^c,  a  little 
beforehand,  and  not  to  be  in  a  feverish  hurry  and  bustle 
at  the  last  moment,  with  the  chance  of  forgetting  some- 
thing of  importance.  Sotting  put  at  one*s  case  is  a  good 
omen  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  With  respect  to  lug. 
gage,  I  recommend  the  greatest  compactness  possible, 
as  being  attended  with  constant  and  many  advantages, 
and  Jn  general.  I  think  people  are  lather  over- provident 
in  taking  more  than  they  want.  Avoid  being  intrnSted 
with  sealed  letters,  or  carrying  any  thing  oootraband, 
for  yourself  or  others.  A  necessity  for  concealment 
causbs  a  perpetaal  anxiety,  and  has  a  tendency  to  de. 
stroy  that  openness  of  manner,  which  is  oflsn  very  ser- 


vioeable  in  getting  on.  Avoid  also  commissions,  except 
for  particular  reasons ;  they  are  generally  verj  trouble- 
some  and  encumbering.  When  the  weather  will  permit, 
avail  yourself  of  opportunities  of  quitting  your  carriage 
to  take  exercise;  as,  whilst  the  horses  are  changing, 
walk*about,  or  walk  forward,  takin|r  care  only  not  to  get 
into  a*  wrong  road,  of  which  sometimes  there  is  danger. 
If  you  pay  yourself,  a  great  deal  of  your  comfort  will 
depend  upon  management  I  once  posted  a  considerable 
distance  through  France,  with  a  Bohemian  courier  who 
did  not  understand  paying,  so  I  undertook  it  for  my  com- 
panion. As  I  wished  always  to  walk  forward  on  chang- 
ing horses,  it  was  an  object  to  me  to  save  time,  and  the 
course  1  pursued  was  this :  I  took  care  to  have  a  con- 
stant supply  of  change  of  every  necessary  denomination, 
and  to  ascertain  what  it  was  usu%l  in  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  country  to  give  the  postillions.  Before  arriving 
at  each  post-house,  I  calculated  by  the  post-book  the 
charge  for  the  horses,  and  on  arrival  1  had  the  axact 
sum  ready,  which  I  put  in  the  postillion's  hand,  saying, 
with  a  confident  air,  so  much  for  the  horses,  so  much 
for  driving,  and  so  much  to  drink.  The  consequence 
was,  I  lost  no  time;  the  money  wasTecived  without  any 
objection,  and  almost  always  with  thanks.  By  a  less 
decided  or  less  aceuratc  method,  the  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion  are  great,  and  you  have  to  do  with  a  set  of  people 
who  are  never  satisfied.  If  you  do  not  know  what  the 
amount  is,  or  hold  your  purse  in  your  hand,  or  exhibit 
any  hesitation  or  doubt,  you  are  immediately  attacked 
and  pestered  in  the  most  importunate  and  tormenting 
manner.  It  lias  a  great  efiect,  I  believe,  with  the  pos- 
tillions, to  separate  their  gratuity  into  the  driving,  and 
the  drink- money.  They  consider  it,  I  was  told,  as  a 
sort  of  attention,  and  certainly  I  found  the  observance 
of  the  rule  very  useful  A  certain  sum  for  driving,  with 
four  or  five  soo«k  |o  drink,  will  elicit  thanks,  wh^  a 
larger  amount,  not  distinguished,  will  only  excite  im 
portunity.  I  am  speaking  of  what  was  the  case  fif\eeo 
years  since,  and  I  think  it  was  the  same  in  Italy.  De- 
cision  of  manner  in  paying  has  universally  a  very  good 
effect,  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  en- 
quiries as  to  what  is  right. 

An  Englishman  in  foreign  countries  need  have  no  fear 
that  any  courtesy  he  may  be  disposed  to  show,  will 
not  meet  with  an  adequate,  or  more  than  adequate,  re. 
turn.  A  foreigner  connects  with  his  idea  of  an  English, 
man,  wealth,  freedom,  and  pride.  The  two  former  qua- 
lities inspiie  him  with  a  feeling  of  his  own  inferiority, 
whatever  he  may  profess  to  the  contrary,  and  the  last 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  him  from  hazarding  the  first 
advance,  or,  if  he  does  venture,  it  is  generally  with  cau- 
tion and  distrust.  Fcm-  the  same  reason  he  will  not  un- 
frequently  receive  an  advance  with  a  degree  of  snspi- 
cion,  which  has  the  appearance  of  disBke ;  but  the 
moment  he  feels  any  thing  approaching  to  a  confidence 
of  courteous  treatment,  he  is  eager  to  meet  it  more  than 
halfway.  English  reserve,  and  this  foreign  suspicion, 
combine  to  keep  up  a  distance,  and  a  sort  of  alienation 
in  appearance,  which  do  not  exist  in  reality,  and  which 
it  is  in  an  Englishman's  power  to  dispel  whenever  he 
pleases.  All  things  considered,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  foreigners  should  not  feel  that  Englishmen  enjoy  a 
decided  superiority,  and  it  is  useful  in  traveling  to  bear 
in  mind  this  fact,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
pride,  but  of  showing  a  disposition  above  it.  English 
courtesy  bears  a  high  premium  every  where,  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  has  universally  the  credit  of  being 
sincere.  An  habitual  exercise  of  it  in  traveling  is  an 
excellent  passport.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any 
other  observations  on  the  art  of  traveling,  which  are 
not  commonly  to  be  met  with,  but  I  feel  confident  that 
the  fow  1  have  given,  if  attended  tq,  may  be  of  consider, 
able  service. 


CBZTOA'8  TAB&S. 

Boohti* — No  new  books  since  our  last,  ex- 
cept the  second  part  of  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
from  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanchard. 

The  Gmnihis. — Several  Subscribers  to  «*WaI- 
die's  Literary  Omnibus''  must  have  been  ne- 
glected last  week,  owing  to  sundry  causes  pro- 
verbially inseparable  from  a  first  issue.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  number  was  limited 
to  a  few,  and  that  those  will  give  rH)tice  of  the 
fact  at  the  publication  office. 

The  Original. — With  the  Art  of  Dining  and 
Traveling  Mr.  Walker  appears  to  be  entirely  at 
home;  his  extent  of  knoMfledge  is  such  as  only 


practicians  could  acquire.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view, in  its  facetious  article -on  the  subject, 
says,  "  The  author  of  the  •  Parson's  Daughter,' 
when  surprised  one  evening  in  hi^  arm-chair, 
two  or  three  hours  after  dinner,  is  reported  to 
have  apologised  by  saying,  *  When  one  is  alone  > 
the  bottle  does  come  round  so  often.'  It  was 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  we  believe,  who  being 
asked  on  a  simitar  occasion, '  Have  you  finished 
alt  that  port  (three  bottles)  without  assistance"?' 
answered,  <  No — not  quite  that — I  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  bottle  of  Madeira.'  "  The  teeto- 
tallers must  not  be  offended  if  we  repeat  such 
things,  when  we  add  that  they  are  now  altogether 
out  of  fashion,  and  serve  only  for  a  joke.  The 
same  will  apply  to  the  following,  which  We  take 
from  the  John  Bull : 

CHEATING  THE  DEVIL. 

Sty  Hodge  had  long  a  toper  been ; 

At  length  he  did  agree. 
Because  he  had  his  folly  seen, 

He*d  only  drink  bobea. 

But  e*er  a  month  was  gone  and  past*^ 

Hod^e  felt  his  stomach  leer,* 
And  fam  would  wash  down  a  repast. 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer. 

His  vow  to  keep,  a  cake  he  buys — 

Then  to  the  alehouse  takes  it, — 
**  Bring  me  a  pint  oi  beer,*'  be  cries, 

And  into  it  he  breaks  it. 

Then  having  soaked  up  all  the  beer. 

He  eats  it,  slyly  thinking 
He  still  was  a  teetotaller, 

"  For  eating  isn't  drinking." 

Quoth  he, — **  I  have  a  conscience  clear, 

Unperjured — God  be  thanked  ! 
Fop  though  I  paid  for  this  same  beer. 

It  was  the  bread  that  drank  it." 

The  above  is  a  true  bill. 

T.E.K. 
*  Weak  and  faint  from  emptiness.^BcN  Jonson. 

The  Quarterly  adds  truly,  that  Mr.  Walker's 
maxim,  *«  State  without  the  machinery  of  state, 
is  of  all  states  the  worst,"  is  Worthy  of  Bacon. 

*•  A  man,"  says  La  Bruyere^  "  may  have  virtue,  eapa- 
city,  and  good  conduct,  a  Ad  yet  be  insupportable.  The 
air  and  manner,  which  we  neglect  as  little  things,  are' 
frequently  what  the-  world  judges  us  by,  and  make 
tbero  decide  for  or  against  us."  This  remark  of  the 
French  Addison  is  most  just. 

By  a  calculation  msde  from  the  best  dictionaries  for 
each  of  the  following  languages,  there  are  about  20,000 
words  in  the  Spanish,  ^,000  words  in  the  Englbh, 
25.000  in  the  Latin.  30,000  in  the  French,  45.000  in  the 
Italian,  50,000  in  the  Greek,  and  60,000  in  the  German. 
Of  the  22,000  in  the  English  language,  there  are  aboot 
15,000  that  a  man  understands,  who  is  before  master  of 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Itafian ;  and  3000  more  if  he  bt 
master  of  the  German..  The  other  4000  are  probably, 
the  old  British. 

The  twenty.four  letters  of  the  a))>habet  may  be  trant- 
posed  620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000  times.  All  Ae 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  on  a  rough  calculation,  oonld 
not,  in  a  thousand  million  of  years,  write  out  aJL  the 
transpositions  of  the  twenty.four  letters,  even  soppoeinf 
that  each  wrote  forty  pages  daily,  each  of  which  pages 
contained  forty  different  transpositions  of  the  letters, 

Book»  written  with  a  pen  usually  brought  double  or 
treble  their  weight  in  gold.  As  they  generally  belonged 
to  monasteries,  reading  was  considered  an  act  of  religion. 
A  fancy  obtained  cuuroiey  at-  one  period,  of  reducing 
manuscript  hooka  to  the  very  smallest  compass.  Ili  the 
16th  centoryiL  an  Italian  mook»  named  Fetor  Almonni,, 


f^iH  I'kU^ 


tc^  9limtta({  of  M^UmWxitttfi^ 


wTol;  tlM  Acto  of  tiie  ApoaUM  and  Uw  Gotpd  of  81. 
John,  within  the  ckciiiBibreBoe  of  a  farthing.  The 
Iliad-  was  onoo  wrUtan  on  Ydlnas,  ao  aroaU  that  c  not- 
then  contained  it 

When  the  ••  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  was  first 
published,  it  occasioned  a  pleasant  mistake.  This  poli- 
tical romance  represents  a  perfect,  bat  ?ision'arj  repnblic, 
in  an  bland  supposed  to  hare  been  newly  discovered  in 
Amedca.  "As  this  was  the  age  of  discovery,"  says 
Granger,  **  the  learned  Budffios,  and  others,  took  it  fbr  a 
genuine  history ;  and  considered  it  as  highly  expedient 
that  missionaries  should  be  sent  thither,  in  order  to  con< 
Teh  so  wise  a  nation  to  Christianity." 

Justice  and  generosity,  rightly  blended,  constitute  a 
di|(M^  chavacter ;  but  certainly  ao  far  as  a  person  is 
more  just  than  generous,  or  more  generous  than  just, 
that  character  is  defective. 

Mrs.  Coghlan,  the  lady  referred  to  in  Davis*s  Life  of 
Burr,  relates  in  her  memoirs,  that  dining  one  day  with  a 
party  of  American  officers,  daring  the  revolutionary 
war,  when  the  health  of  Greneral  Washington  was  drank, 
her  tory  principles  restrained  her  from  honouring  the 
sentiment ;  this  being  observed,  she  appeared  to  recollect 
herself,  and  saying  wittily  to*  the  proposer,  "  Grcnoral 
Howe  is  the  toast?"  emptied  her  glass,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  party,  who  pardoned  the  sally  for  its 
point. 

Seneca  has  very  elegantly  said  that  malice  drinks  one 
half  of  its  own  poison. 

The  bee  and  the  butterfly  are  both  busy  bodies,  but 
they  are  differently  employed. 

By  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy; 
but  in  passing  it  over,  says  Lord  Bacon,  ho  is  superior. 
'    A  German  translated  Cato*s  soliloquy  from  the  French 
into  Dutch,  which  on  beiiig  restored  to  its  native  Ian- 
.  gnage,  the  following  line, 

**  It  must  be  so :  Plato,  thou  reason*st  well," 
reads  literally, 

"  Just  so ;  Mynherr  Plato,  you  're  quite  right" 

COMPhETB  SETS  OF  WALDIfi^S  tJLBRABY. 

Tbe  proprietor,  by  purchase  and  exchange, 
has  completed  tea  sets  of  the  Library,  form- 
ing eight  handsome  quarto  volumes,  which  may 
be  procured  at  the  publication  office,  at  the 
original  subscription  price  of  ^20.00,  in  sheets, 
or  for  ^28.00,  neatly  bound,  with  Morocco 
backs,  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser  inserted 
if  required. 


COMPLETB 


SETS    OF   WALDIE'S 
FOLIO. 


PORT 


Complete  sets  of  Waldie's  Port  Folio  for 
two  years,  past,  may  also  be  procured  at  this 
office  for  $5.00,  handsomely  bound  in  two  vo- 
lumes, Morocco  backs. 

BINDING. 

Subscribers  to  the  "  Library"  are  informed, 
that  their  volumes,  if  left  at  tbo  publication 
office,  will  be  neatly  bound  in  any  style  they 
may  direct. 

THE   OCTAVO   UBRARY. 

The  Octavo  Library  for  1836,  forming  two 
thick  volumes  of  624  pages  each,  are  also  for 
gale  for  ^5.00  in  boards,  handsomely  labeled, 
with  the  contents  on  the  back. 


rarely,  uideecit  does  the  mistake  occur  ia  our 
office.  ^  ^ 

4^%  Editors  with  whonr  we  exchange,  will 
now  please  send  their  papers  regularly  directed 
to  "  Waldic's  Literary  Omnibus." 

WAJU)IE'S  LITERARY  OMNIBUS. 

WAU>iB*a  LiTEEART  OiffnBOi  wiU  be  issued  w&ry 
Friday  moroing,  printed  oo  paper  of  a  quality  superior 
to  any  other  weekly  sheet,  and  of  the  largest  sixe.  It 
wiir  contain, 

-  Ist  Books,  the  neweet  and  the  best  that  oan  be  pco- 
onrad,  equal  every  week  to  a  London  daodecimo  volaine, 
embracing  Novels,  Travels,  Memoirs,  dtc,  and  only 
ch&rgtahU  wilh  netMpaper  postage, 

2d.  Litcrarv  Reviews,  Tales,  Sketches,  notices  of 
books,  and  ioformation  ii-om  "  the  world  of  letters,**  of 
every  description. 

3d.  The  news  of  the  week  concentrated  to  a  small 
compass,  but  in  .sufficient  amount  to  embrace  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  events,  political  and  miscellaneous, 
of  Europe  and  America. 

The  price  will  be  two  dollars  to  clubs  of  five  sub- 
scribers where  the  poper  is  forwarded  to  one  addrtts. 
To  clubs  of  two  inolividuals,  five  dollars;  single  mail 
subscribers,  three  dollars.  Tbe  discooht  on  uncurrent 
money  will  be  charged  to  the  remitter;  the  low  price 
and  superior  paper  absolutely  prohibit  paying  a  discount. 
Subscribers  to  the  Library,  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Mail 
remittances  toi)e  post  paid. 

On  no  condition  will  a  copy  ever  be  'sent  until  the  pay- 
ment is  received  in  advance. 

As  the  arrangements  ibr  tbe  prosecution  of  thb  great 
literary  undertaking  are  all  made,  and  the  proprietor  has 
redeemed  all  his  pledges  to  a  generous  publio  for  many 
years,  no  fear  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract  can 
be  felt.  The  Omnibus  will  be  regularly  issued,  and  will 
contain'  in  a  year  reading  matter  equal  in  amount  to 
two  volumes  of  Rees*s  Cyclopedia,  for  the  small  sum 
mentioned  above. 

Address,  post  paid,  ADAM  WALDIE, 

46  Carpenter  St,  Philadelphia, 


RsassxTTiixrcss  bit  zacAxx*. 

O*  (j^nllemen  making  remittances  by  checks,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  having  them  marked  *^  good,"  by  tbe 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Jan.    5,— John  R.  Nourse,  Washington  City. 

—  4, — Lonsa  14  ash,  Esq.^  Gloucester,  Mass. 

2,— Jesse  Ryder,  Siii  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  20,--S.  A.  Sleubing,  P.M.,  Newcastle,  Ky. 
Jan.     2,— D.  N.  Naill,  Sam*s  Creek,  Md. 
Doc.  25, — Nathaniel  Hamlen,  Magnolia,  Flor. 

29,— Alfred  Brook,  Forsyth,  Geo. 

Jan.    4, — Horace  Calve,  Copake,  N.  Y. 

—  1, — William  Stewart,  Cohaba,  Ala. 

3,— S.  B.  Stone,  Brewer  Village,  Me. 

7, — Sara.  A.  Whittaker,  Phsnixville,  Pa. 

3,— John  H.  Pratt,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Dec.  27,— Lorenzo  S.  Webb,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
Jan.    8, — W.  H.  Wilson,  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 
Dec.  28, — L.  Gox,  Foussier,  New  Harmony,  la. 
Jan.     7,— B.  F.  Ransom,  East  Poultney,  Vt. 

7, — B.  A.  Cromwell,  Chestartown,  Va. 

3,— R.  P.  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

6,— Edwin  B.  Webster,  Litchfield,  Con. 

5,— B.  C.  Goodwill,  North  Industry,  Ohio. 

6,— William  B.  Bois,  Fallstown,  Pa. 

3,— James  A.  Wood,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Dec.  31, — Sewel  Lake,  Burkespoit,  Me. 
Jan.     9, — Jonathan  Day,  Webster,  Mass. 

9,— Joseph  Williams,  Rockford,  N.  C. 

— —    1, — Robert  G.  Bowie,  Leesburg,  Va. 

9, — John  E.  Page,  Millwood,  Va. 

7, — Timothy  In^raham,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dec  19, — Lawrence  F.  Cratn,  Alexandria,  La. 
Jan.  11,— Wm.  G.  Moorhead,  Weisesburg,  Md. 

7, — John  King,  Cere^  Pa. 

Dec  19,— Wm.  J.  Campbell,  Brairies,  AU. 


We  must  insist  on  subscribers,  sending  for 
missing  Nos.  to  do  so  free  of  expense  to  us,  A 
single  postage  ol  a  letter  is  triiling^  but  the 
amount  we  have  to  pay  is  rjeally  onerous.     Very 


Agents^  on  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  favour,  and  savie  much  unpleasant  fbeling, 
by  letting  us  know  the  individual  subscribers 
who  shouki  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in- 
formation, bills  are  soinetioms  sent  U>  those  who 
have  paid. 


Ogftitt  for  ttiis  CSoriu 

MAINfU-BANOoa,  Daren  A,  Thatefaer. 
VERMONT.— Moirrrnuma,  George  P.  WiKoa. 
MASSACHfJSETTa 

BosToif,  W.  H.  S.  Jordan. 

WoRGBBTKR,  Clarendoii  Harrb. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Nkw  Havxn,  Herrick  ^  Noyes. 

Hartfoud,  Roderick  Whit«. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

pAWTircKBT,  J.  M*lntyre  &.  Co. 

Providence,  A.  S.  Beckwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  Yoaa,  Peter  Hill,  H,  OW  Slip. 

Weot  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 
.    HuDsojf,  p.  Dean  Qarriqoe. 

Albanv,  W.  C.  Little. 

Rochester,  C  Jt  M.  Mors^. 

Utica,  Wm.  Williams. 

Buffalo,  A.  Wilgus, 

ScHENECTAPV,  SamOoI  Andrews. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  D.  Fenton  &,  B.  Davenport. 

Salem,  J.  M.  Hannah. 

Princeton,  R.  E.  Hornor. 

Newark,  J.  M'lnlyre. 

:?ennsylvanli. 

Madch  Chunk^  William  H.  Sayre. 

LANqABTER,  Jamos  F.  j^lood. 

Easton,  a.  H.  Reeder. 

PoTTSviLLE,  B.  Bannan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

Yore,  D.  Small,  P.M. 

PnTSBURCH^ Johnston  4b  Stockton. 

Ciianbersburg,  Mallhew  Smith. 

WiLEESBARRE,  E.  W,'  Sturdcvant. 

Carusle,  George  M.  Phillipe  &  Co. 
OHIO.— CiNCiNNATS  Corey  &  Fairbanks,  M.  Dawns, 
Aloxander  Flash. 

CoLOWRUs,  J.  N.  Whitiny. 

Maomee,  John  £.  Htint,  P.  M. 

Steobenville,  J.  &  B.  TurnbuU. 

Zanesville,  Adam  Peters — UrUih  Paike. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickman. 

Annatolh,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

Cambridge,  C.  Lecomple,  P.  M. 

Darnrstown,  I*.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICr  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WAftBiNGTON  Crrv,  Frank  Taylor. 

Alexandria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond,  R.  D.  Sanxaj. 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.  Forbes  h  Co. 

PETERSBaRO,  A.  N.  Bourdott. 

LvNOHBURo,  A.  R.  North. 

PoRTSMooTH,  U.  H.  FoHjes  Sl  Co. 

Fredericksburg,  John  Coaklev ;  JSL.  H'DovsS. 

UniVersitv  of  Virginia,  C.  P.  M'Kennie. 
KENTUCKY. 

LomsviLLK,  John  M.  Cvmpbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  NorveU,  W.  A.  Eichhtu^ 

Lexington,  John  W.  Trumbull. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh,  Turner  Sl  Hughes. 

FAyBTTEviiXE,  J.  M.  Stedman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cuarlebton,  John  P.  Beile. 

Camden,  A.  Young. 

Columbia,  B.  D.  Plant. 

Sumtervillk,  H.  Hayneffworth. 
GEORGIA.— Augusta,  T.  H.  Plant. 

Savannah,  W.  T,  Williaraa. 
MISSISSIPPL 

Natchf.z,  F.  Beaumont. 

Grand  Gulf,  WiUiam  M.  Smyth. 
ALABAMA^— MoBij^  J.  S.  Kellogg  4&  Co. 
LOUISIANA.— New  Origans,  C.  H.  Bancroft. 

Francisville,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louts,  Meech  k  IMnuttfa. 
MICHIGAN.-Detroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 
CANADA. 

Cornwall,  U.  C.  Duncan  M*DoneIL 
Montreal,  Armour  k  Ramsey. 
Toronto,  J.  Ballard. 
Brockvillb,  Wm.  BeweU,  Jr.  ^  Co. 
Hamilton,  James  Rutbven  4t  Co. 
Shkh  BROOKE,  Wm.  Henry,  Peter  M'Nie. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— FRKDiaictTOin  RsJwrtfi*^ 
St.  Johns,  Alejiander  Robelisaa.  : 
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Vkt  Sbttirtial  of  ISeUes  %tXXx%%. 

ORItSnVAJU  CXIBRESPONBENCE. 

U.  a  Shiy  Pbacook, 
Siam  RoAds,  April  1, 1836. 

A  fetr  ni|^ht8  after  listening  to  tbo  religions  conrer- 
■aiion  I  spoke  of  io  mjr  last,  the  subject  was  again  re- 
sewed  in  my  hearing.  Every  thing  was  traiiquil — the 
■ads  were  Just  asleep,  and  mother  moon  wps  shining  on 
the  blue  sea  as  softly  as  the  parent  over  a  sleeping  babe. 

^  Come,**  said  Tom,  **  rouse  oat  of  that  moonshine, 
or  youll  find  your  neck  as  crooked  to-morrow  as  a 
cork  screw." 

«*That  be ,**  replied  Ben.    **That  notion  is  like 

some  of  your  bible  ideas — not  straight  and  not  proved, 
no  bow.  Do  yoQ  think  moonshine  is  going  to  make  me 
change  colour  like  a  dying  dolphin  7*' 

^  It  might  be  better  for  you,  if  your  ideas  was  like 
■Met  iblks^  about  the  bible.  My  notion  is,  you  had 
better  believe  it,  and  if  it  aint  true,  there  *s  no  harm 
do«e." 

**  How  can  you  believe,^  said  Ben,  raising  on  one  el- 
bow, ^  what  yon  can't  understand  ?*' 

^  Why,  well  enough — them  preachers  understands  the 
bible,  and'  if  you  obey  their  orders  they  '11  navigate  you 
straight  to  heaven.  You  don*t  understand  navigation, 
bat  you  believes  the  captain  knows  what  coarse  to  steer 
iato-port,  and  you  steers  it  and  no  grumbling.'* 
*  **  That's  clear  enough,  Tom ;  but  you  see  this  differ- 
ence ;  the  captain  pays  me  my  wages,  allows  me  my 
grog,  tobacco,  and  now  and  then  a  *blow'  ashore; 
yoof  preacher  stops  all  except  the  wages,  and  axes  me 
to  subscribe  to  bible  societies  and  build  churches,  and 
they  begs  you  like  a  woman.  I  gave  one  fellow  a  dollar 
once  just  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  I  have  damned  his 
wbole  tribe  ever  since.  What  has  a  sailor  got  to  live 
^ibr,  after  you  take  away  rum  and  tobacco?  Then 
there's  another  difference. — The  captain  always  doe* 
carry  you  into  port— but  you  only  find  out  the  preacher 
when  may  be  its  too  late  to  do  any  good.  No,  no,  I*  II 
be  a  jolly  jack-tar  all  m^  life,  and  take  my  turn  at 
pealmiog  it  in  the  cold  clouds,  with  nothing  to  eat  and 
no  grog,  in  the  next  woild." 

^  Well,  I*  11  try  and  believe  any  how.  You  talk  as  if 
joa  don't  believe  in  a  future  world." 

**  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  much ;  for  I  don't  somehow 
see  any  use  in  it,  'specially  when  you've  got  to  be  psalm- 
eingbtg,  or  crying  all  the  while,  and  that  for  ever.  I  Ull 
you  it  is  mighty  hard  to  believe  such  things.  Why,  I 
oen't  so  much  as  believe  about  Adam  and  Eve.  How 
did  she  get  black  diildren  I'd  like  to  know !  I  guei^s 
they  were  both  niggers,  for  I've  seed  more  coloured  folks 
in  the  Indies  and  Africa  than  I  ever  saw  white  folks 
altogether.  Now,  if  you  will  prove,  jini  blank,  that 
we've  got  to  go  to  another  world  in  tho  first  place,  and 
that  Adarai  and  Eve,  being  white  folks  like  you  and  me, 
got  black  children,  you  've  got  to  prove,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Uiey  were  white  or  blnck,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ,  was  the  same  colour;  then  if  you '11  prove  that 
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God  Almighty  wrote  the  bible,  your  're  a  smarter  man 
than  I  took  you  for,  and  damme  if  I  don't  turn  Christian 
and  take  to  farming." 

**  Well,  Ben,  I  might  maybe  agree  with  you  if  I  did 
not  hear  every  body  say  they  believed  the  truth.  And 
then,  see  how  the  missionaries  go  all  over  the  world  to 
convert  the  heathens — and  do  you  'spose  they'd  be  fools 
enough  for  that,  if  all  they  say  was  n't  true.  But  some- 
how  I  think,  too,  it  would  be  doing  them  a  good  turn  to 
let  them  alone ;  for  if  they  don't  know  no  better  than  to 
worship  idols,  they  canH  be  sent  to  hell  for  doing  it." 

I  regret  to  write  so  much  horrible  ignorance,  but  I 
am  bound  to  let  you  know  about  sailors'  notions  of  reli 
gion.  I  have  heard  tho  same  kind  of  arguments  again 
and  again,  and  often  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors,  but  I  fbar  with  little  success.  They  often 
laugh  at  chaplains ;  and  I  am  sure  they  often  prqtcnd 
to  piety,  merely  to  show  their  <}exterity  in  deceiving. 
I  remember  overhearing  one  man  say  to  his  companionsi 
when  we  had  a  chaplain — **  I  say.  Jack,  just  mind  now, 
how  I'll  make  the  parson  think  I  am  getting  good."  He 
walked  aft  on  tho  quarter  deck,  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
chaplain  and  begged  him  for  some  tracts,  which  he 
brought  off  in  triumph,  swearing  they  were^as  good  as 
oakum.  All  in  bearing  laughed  heartily,  but  I  could 
not  discover  the  wit  of  the  joke. 

If  yon  have  any  friend  who  visits  tailors  for  religious 
purposes,  you  may  show  him  these  letters,  for  he  may 
gather  from  them,  that  sailors  are  often  very  strong 
minded,  but  the  difficulty  is  they  will  never  express 
their  opinions  to  persons  they  look  on  as  superiors — and, 
therefore,  they  are  with  more  difficulty  insiriicted.  The 
missionary  or  diviiie  who  would  benefit  seamen,  should 
be  **  as  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,"  and 
not  visit  Jack  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  his  conversion, 
but  as  Hamlet  says,  "use  all  gently,"  for  »  We  can't 
be  by  compulsion  blest." 

The  fact  i?,  that  sailors  form  a  class  of  bemgs  sui 
generis,  and  do  not  belong  to  what  is  commonly  termed 
society,  though  society  might  bo  badly  off  without  them. 
They  are  above  public  opinion,  and  if  they  have  the 
pride  of  reputation,  it  is  of  a  false  kiod.  The  applause 
of  their  shipmates  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  the 
world  besides;  lying  and  pilfering  aro  common,  but 
amongst  seamen  these  are  not  crimes,  but  practical 
jokes.  They  seldom  fear  any  thing  in  this  world,  nor 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Johnson 
thought  a  ship  was  a  state  prison  enlivened  by  the  pros 
pect  of  being  drowned,  and  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  morals  and  habits  of  its  indwellers,  the  com- 
parison  is  the  more  striking.  Houses  of  refuge  and 
jail?,  furnish  a  goodly  quota  of  sailors ;  while  the  ma- 
rine corps  is  made  up  of  the  degraded  scapegraces  of 
good  families,  who  endeavour  to  hide  their  own  shacie 
and  that  of  their  parents  by  sinking  into  the  files  of  ma- 
rines. Though  generosity  is  unknown  amongst  seamen, 
prodigality  on  shore  is  almost  universal.  Sailors  usually 
spend,  in  a  few  duys,  all  they  accumulate  in  a  cruise  of 
two  or  three  years. 

I  hope  to  get  ap  to  town  in  a  few  days,  and  on  my 


return  will  endeavour  te^  give  some  more  agreeable  ob- 
servations. ^  Truly  at  ever, 

'  Simw:e. 

,  P.  S.  The  mosquitoes  of  Siam  are  regular  Jack 
Cades — they  oppose  all  literary  porsuits,  w^hether  read- 
ing or  writing.  They  sing  loud  an^^bite  deep.  I  won- 
der they  did'nt  bite  the  Siamese  Twins  apart  before  they 
left  this  country.  I  understand  that  those  **  noble  bro> 
there"  have  got  a  bad  reputation  here.  The  captain  of 
the  port  says  their  **  good  old  mother  cries  plenty  about 
them,"  and  fears  that  they  have  grown  vicioosand  fond 
of  bad  company  in  consequence  of  mingling  in  so  much 
society  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States.  She  thinks 
they  might  have  sent  her  a  little  money. 

TBB  OAZaXNAZi. 

No.  XVI. 

OaiUMXNT. 

Nature  is  the  true  guide  in  onr  application  of  orna- 
ment. She  delights  in  it,  but  ever  in  subserviei^cy  to 
use.  Men  generally  pursue  an  opposite  course,  and 
adorn  only  to  encumber*  With^the  refined  few,  sim- 
plicity is  the  feature  of  greatest  merit  in  ornament.  The 
trifling,  the  vulgar-minded,  and  the  ignorant,  prize  only 
what  IS  striking  and  costly — something  showy  in  con- 
trast, and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  'Nothing  can  more 
truly  satirise  this  taste,  than  the  fancy  of  the  n^ro  chief 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  who  received  an  Enrl^man's 
visit  of  ceremony  in  a  drummer's  jacket  and  a  judge's 
wig.  I  always  think  of  this  persona£e,  when!  see  a 
lady  loaded  with  jewels ;  and  if  I  had  a  wife,  and  she 
had  such  encumbrances,  from  the  anxiety  of  which  I 
saw  no  other  chance  of  her  being  relieved,  I  should 
heartily  rejoice  in  one  of  those  mysterious  disappear- 
ances, which  have  been  so  frequent  of  late,  and  which, 
it  may  be,  have  sometimes  originated  in  a  /beling  on  the 
part  of  husbands,  similar  to  mme. 

OIYIIfO  sxcuaiTY. 
Society  is  governed  much  more  by  false  than  by  true 
principles ;  by  expedients  and  substitutes,  rather  than 
by  sound  rules.  When  abase  has  arisen  from  the  ne- 
glect of  a  principle,  it  is  a  very  comnum  error  to  aban- 
don the  principle,  and  adopt  some  expedient  with  refbr- 
ence  to  the  particular  abuse,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
endless  botchery.  There  are  very  pumeroas  Instaroes 
of  this  both  in  the  practice  of  government  and  in  legis- 
lation.  A  true  principk,  if  adhered  to,  has  a  self-adjust- 
ing power;  a  false  one  requires  constant  bolstering, and 
tivery  quack  has  his  nosUum.  There  never  was  a  pe- 
riod, probably,  in  tho  history  of  this  country,  when  there 
was  a  greater  tendency  to  wander  from  sound  princi- 
ples, than  at  the  present.  The  undoubt^  necessity  for 
great  changes  has  raised  up  a  host  of  reformers,  svbo 
think,  because  they  can  see  abuses,  that  they  can  with 
equal  facility  see  the  proper  remedies ;  but  the^  appear 
to  me,  one  and  all,  incapable,  from  tho  double  disqualifi- 
cation of  party  blindness,  and  want  of' elementary  ex-# 
perience.  It  is  not  often  that  I  trouble  myself  about 
the  lengthy  debates  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
but  on  two  or  three  questions,  which  have  been  tho  ob- 
jects of  my  particular  attention,  I  have  read  every  thing 
that  has  been  said  on  both  sides,  and  I  can  »y,  without 
exaggeration,  that  I  have  been  perfectly  astonished  at 
the  general  absence  of  accurate  information  and  clear 
views,  and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  doubt,  whether 
those  who  took  my  side  of  the  question,  or  those  who 
took  the  opposite,^  were  the  most  deficient.  The  reaaon 
of  this  I  believe  to  be  twofold  ;  first,  the  want  of  school- 
ing  in  the  art  and  practice^ of  government,  which  can 
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BOfer  be  topplied  l>y  information  at  leeond  hand;  aful, 
Mcondljt,  became,  e?en  with  the  purest  and  hif^heet 
minded,  atieording  to  the  preaent  standard,  1  fear  zeal 
jR>r  some  party  end  constantly  predominates  over  that 
for  the  establishment  of  truth.  Nothing  but  the  or- 
gaiuaation  of  local  governments  npon  such  principles  as 

'  will  induce  the  b^t  qualified  there  to  begin  their  train. 
ing ,  will  ever,  ntd^bce  a  race  of  sound  legislators  and 
practical  sUtesAa%It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
ihat  either  mihlKF^  legislator  should  learn  their 
Winness  in  office  orin  parliament ;  they  are  beginning 
where  they  ought  to  end.  They  should  enter  upon  their 
careOr  in  a  smaller  field,  and  in  closer  conUct  with 
mankind.  The  minister  should  know  from  his  own 
gradual  experience,  or  he  will  ever  be  vague  in  his 
views,  aa  well  as  in  trammels  to  interested  and  narrow- 
mined  underlings ;  and  the  legislator  should  draw  from 
nearer  sources  than  the  biasseid  and  imperi^ct  informa. 
tion  to  be  obtained  through  committees  and  commissions, 
ia  which  information,  as  far  aa  1  have  seen,  there  is 
at  least  as  much  of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  Our  leading 
men  are  fbrmed  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  making  a 
ffoneral,  by  giving  at  once  the  command  of  an  army. 

^  To  aa^  that  any  man  has  great  official  or  parliamentary 
•Kpenence,  b  ordinarily  to  say  little  more  than  that  he 
is  a  tactician  in  trick  and  intrigue,  and,  in  proportion, 
removed  from  the  straigbtibrward  path  of  patriotism. 
Boweyer,  the  fault  lies  principally  in  the  want  of  oppor- 
limity  for  preparation,  owing  to  a  system  of  overgrown 
^vernment4n-chiei^  instead  of  a  duly  organised  ascend- 
mgscale. 

£bving  wandered  into  these  remarks,  I  will  bring 
myself  tmcJL  to  my  subject  proposed,  by  repeating  my 
fint  sentences.  Society  is  governed  much  more  by  false 
than  by  true  principles ;  by  expedients  and  substitutes 
^tber  than  by  sound  rules.  When  abuse  has  arisen 
from  the  negleci  of  a  principle,  it  is  a  very  common 
error  to  abandon  the  principle,  and  adopt  some  expe- 
dient wKh  reference  to  the  particular  abuse.  A  stroug 
iUostruXion  of  this  seems  io  me  to  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  security  from  persons  in  public  trusts  of  a 
pecuniary  character — a  practice,  the  reasonableness  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  even  doubled ;  but  let  us  see 
how  it  is  likely  that  it  operates.  In  my  article  on  Pre- 
ftrment  to  Place,  in  my  thirteenth  number,  I  have  ob- 
served,  **lt  is  not  enough  to  prefer  those  who  are  fit; 
the  choice  should  fall  upon  those  who  are  most  fit.  It  is 
aot  enough  to  choose  from  those  who  apply ;  the  most 
meritorious  should  be  sought  out.**  If  this  principle 
had  been  followed,  the  idea  of  requiring  security  would 
never  have  occuned.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
and  would  have  been  a  degradation.  But  neglect  of  the 
.  principle  iitduced  a  frequent  violation  of  trusts,  and  the 
most  pcomineut.  feature  being  a  defalcation  in  accounts, 
the  remedy  applied  had  solely  a  reference  to  that,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  public  defaulter  could 
originally  have  been  very  fit  for  his  situation.  The  real 
lemedy  lay  in  an  enquiry  on  each  defalcation  into  the 
mode  of  appointment,  and  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  the  enforcement  of  tlie  principle  I  have  above 
kid  down.  The  expedient  of  taking  security  has  a  tend- 
ency to  lower  still  farther  the  standard  of  qualification, 
because,  the  principal  abuse  being  professed  to  be  guard- 
ed  against,  greater  qafelessne^s  as  to  general  fitness 
win  be  the  consequence,  and  though  the  public  may  be 

-  saved' from  pecuiiiary  loss  in  particular  instances,  the 
etass  of'servanta  will  be  deteriocuted.  They  have  other 
dmtics  to  perform  beside  receiving  money ;  but,  provided 
they  ^an  get  security  considered  sufficient,  tliose  other 
duties  will  bo  comparatively  little  thought  of  by  those 
who  have  to  appoint.    They  ^ill  easily  justify  to  tkem 


they  have  been  recurred  to,  have  oflen  proved  unavaiK 
ing,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  caused  the  ruin  of  imio. 
cent  persons,  aAer  a  world  of  previous  anxiet v.  There 
is  a|^  this  evilln'the  system,  that  it  frequently  induoes 
neglect  in  those,  whose  place  it  is  to  see  to  the  punctual 
discharge  of  official  duties ;  aiid  their'  reliance  upon 
the  security  prodoces  the  very  inconvenience  nneant  to 
be  guarded  against.  Though  the  practice  of  requiring 
security  is  undoubtedly  not  uniform  in  its  evil  operation, 
I  believe  its  general  tendencies  to  be — to  encourage  the 
improvident  and  mismanaging,  by  opening  to  them  situ- 
ations, of  which  otherwise  they  would  have  no  chance — 
to  promote  jobbing  amongst  the  connections  of  such — to 
discourage  merit,  and  to  lower  the  value  of  cliaracter — 
to  increase  carelessness  and  corruption  in  the  dispense 
tion  of  patronage,  and  to  defeat  its  own  particular  end 
by  injuring  the  public  service,  instead  of  promoting  it 
The  true  principle  is,  to  make  character  the  only  secu- 
rity, and  a  few  departures  in  practice  woeld  only  work 
their  own  cure ;  but  a  departure  from  the  principle  pro- 
duces a  permanent  deterioration. 

ART  Of  DINING. 

I  shall  begin  this  article  with  stating,  that  the  dinner 
at  BUickwall,  mentioned  in  my  last  number,  was  served 
according  to  my  directions,  both  as  to  the  principal 
dishes  and  the  adjuncts,  with  perfect  exactness,  and 
went  off  with  corresponding  success.  The  turtle  and 
white.bttit  were  excellent ;  the  grouse  not  quite  of  equal 
merit ;  and  the  apple  fritters  so  much  relished,  tiiat  Ibey 
were  entirely  cleared,  and  the  jelly  left  ontouciied.  1'he 
only  wines  were  champagne  and  claret,  ano  they  both 
gave  great  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  the  liqueurs  were 
handed  round  once,  I  ordered  ihom  out  of  the  room;  and 
the  only  heresy  committed  was  by  one  of  the  guests  ask 
ing  for  a  glass  of  bottled  porter,  which  1  had  not  the 
presence  of  mind  instantly  to  forbid.  There  was  an 
opinion  broached  tliot  some  flounders  water-znotched, 
between  the  turtle  and  white-bait,  would  have  been  an 
improvement^-and  perhaps  they  would.  I  dined  again 
yesterday  at  Blaukwall  as  a  guest,  and  I  observed  thut 
my  theory  as  to  adjuncts  u  as  carefully  pot  in  practice, 
so  that  1  hope  the  public  will  be  a  gainer. 

In  order  to  bring  the  dinner  system  to  perfection  ac- 
cording to  my  idea,  it  wuutd  be  necessary  to  have  a  room 
contrived  on  the  best  possible  plan  for  eight  persons,  ai> 
the  greatest  number.  1  almost  think*  six  even  more  de- 
sirable than  eight ;  but  beyond  eight,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rienco  goes,  tliere  ia  always  a  division  into  parlies,  or  a 
partial  languor,  or  sort  of  paralysis  either  ^f  the  exicmi 
ties,  or  centre,  which  has  more  or  loss  effi'ct  upon  the 

hole.  For  complete  enjoyment,  a  eonrpuny  ought  to 
be  one ;  sympathising  and  drawing  together,  lifilening 
and  talking  in  due  proportions — no  monopolist,  nor  any 
ciphers.  With  the  best  arrangements,  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  chief  of  the  feast  giving  the  tone,  and 
keeping  it  up.  Paulus  JSmilius,  who  wus  the  most  suc- 
cessful general,  and  best  entertainer  of  his  time,  seems 
to  have  understood  this  well ;  fur  ho  said  it  required  the 
same  sort  of  spirit  to  manage  a  banquet  as  a  baillc,  with 
this  diffi$rence,  that  the  one  should  be  made  as  pleasant 
to  friends,  and  tJic  other  as  formidable  to  enemies,  as 
possi^e.  I  oflen  think  of  this  excellenl  saying  at  large 
dinnerparties,  where  the  master  and  mistress  preside  us 
if  they  wore  the  humblest  of  the  guests,  or  as  if  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety  respecting  their  cumbrous 
and  pleasure-destroying  ariangements.  1*liey  appear 
not. to  have  the  qiost  distant  idea  of  the  duties  of  com- 
manders, and  inste&d  of  bringing  their  troops  regularly 
into  action,  they  leave  the  whole  army  in  reserve.  They 


aelvea  a  bad  appointment  with  a  good  security.     But  if  Hhould  at  least  now  and  then  address  each  of  their  guoHl^ 


eiiaracter  were  the  only  security,  it  would  be  otherwise, 
asd  the  public  would  have  the  cliance  of  being  well 
terved  in  every  particular.  Suppose  a  situation  vacant, 
where  security  is  required.  The  most  likely  person  to 
obtain  it,  ia  some  one  with  a  large  family,  who  by  impro- 
vidence  or  mismanagement,  has  become  an  unceasing 
berden  to  his  connections.  They  exert  all  their  influ- 
eiioe,and  moststrenoously,togetrid  of  him,  and  arequitc 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  finding  him  security,  in  order 
te  relieve  themsekos  from  the  present  pressure.  What 
elMnee  has  aa  independent  man,  who  is  a  burden  to 
Bobody,  with  such  a  competitor  t  and  what  chance  has 
the  public  of  being  considered  ?  The  meritorious  are 
generally  ton  backward  in  urging  their  claims,  and  it 
le  not  to  be  expected  that  their  friends  will  be  as  zealous 
ae  the  interested  supporters  of  a  hanger  on.  As  I  can 
eooeeive  neihing  much  more  irksome  to  a  man  of  honest 
ifttentionaand  high  leelin^,  than  to  have  to  ask  his  friends 
to  become  his  sureties,  1  believe  that  very  circumstance 


by  name,  and,  if  possible,  say  something  by  which  it 
may  be  guessed  wlm  and  what  each  per<ion  is.  1  have 
witnessed  some  ridiculous  arid  aInuMt  incredible  in- 
stances of  these  defects.  I  remember  uncc  at  a  largo 
dinner.party  at  a  great  house,  the  lion  of  Uie  day  nut 
being  called  out  once,  and  going  away  without  the  nia- 
jority  of  the  company  suspecting  who  he  was.  On  a 
simila4  occasion,  as  a  very  distingnislied  man  Icfl  the 
drawing-room,  a  scarcely  less  disiingnixhcd  lidy  en- 
quired who  that  gentlcmon  was,  who  hid  been  so  long 
talking  to  her,*— though  she  had  sat  opposite  to  him  ut 
dinner.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  better 
contrived  to  defeat  its  legitimate  end,  than  a  large  din- 
ner-party in  the  London  season — sixteen,  for  iustunce. 
The  names  of  the  guests  are  generally  so  announced 
that  it  is  difficult  to  hear  them,  and  in  the  earlier  part 
i)f  the  year,  the  assembling  takes  pluce-in  such  obscu- 
rity, that  it  is  imposiiiblo  to  see.  Tlien  there  is  oDen  a 
tedious  and  stupifying  interval  of  waiting,  caused  per- 


baa  ofieo  prevented  the  most  fitting  applications;:  and,  haps  by  some  afl&cted  fashionable,  seme  important  poll 
«fte«  aM^  Ike  aeciiritiee  takea  fiir  the  uodeeerviog,  wheaj  ticiao^or  aome  gorgeously  decked  matron,  or  U  may  be» 


by  some  cidiBary  sccident    At  laaCoomia  tbt  figakl 
bosinesa  of  descending  inW  the  diaing-reoei,  whert  the 
blaze  of  light  produces  by  degrees  sundry  recogoitiaos; 
but  many  &  alight  acquaintance  is  prevented  fropi  bsbf 
renewed  by  the  chilling  mode  of  assembling.    In  ths 
long  tedious  days,  the  hght  is'^more  favourable,  hot  the 
waiting  is  generally  more  tedious,  and  half  tho  goestfl 
are  perhaps  leaving  the  park,  when  they  ought  to  bt 
sitting  down  to  dinner.    At  table,  intercourse  Is  pre- 
vented as  much  as  possible  by  a  huge  centre-piece  ef 
plate  and  flowers,  which  cuts  off  about  one  half  the 
company  from  the  other,  and  tome  very  awkward  mis- 
takes have  taken  place  in  consequence,  from  goesttbav* 
ing  made  personal  observations  upon  those  whoweit 
actually  opposite  to  them.   It  seems  strange  that  peopb 
should  be  invited,  to  be  hidden  from  one  another,   m. 
sides  the  centre-piece,  tlicre  are  usually  massive  bnaehei, 
to  assist  in  interrupting  communication;  aedperhapi 
yon  are  placed  between  two  persons  with  whom  yoa  ue 
not  acquainted,  and  have  no  community  of  iatefsit  to 
induce  you  to  become  ao,  for  in  the  present  overgxova 
state  of  society,  a  new  acquaintance,  except  for  mom 
particular  reason,  is  an  encumbrance  to  be  afoi^ 
When  the  company  is  arranged,  then  comes  the  peiTe. 
tual  motion  of  the  attendants,  the  perpetual  dtdhuof 
of  what  you  do  not  want,  and  the  perpetual  waitiag  m 
w*hat  you  do,  or  a  silent  resignation  to  year  &te.   To 
desire  a  potato,  and  to  see  thcdish  handed  to  your  ntxt 
neighbour,  and  taking  its  course  in  a  direction  firoo 
you,  round  an  immense  table,  with  occasionol  retro- 
grade movements,  and  digressions,  is  one  of  (he  unittii- 
factory  occurrences  which  frequently  take  place;  hot 
perhaps  the  most  distressing  incident  in  a  grand  dhnnr 
is,  to  t>e  asked  to  take  champagne,  and,  alter  nuich  de. 
lay,  to  see  tho  butler  extract  the  bottle  from  a  coaler, 
and  hold  it  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
calculate  how  much'  he-  is.  to  put  into  the  fir^t  glsii,  to 
leave  any  for  the  second.    To  relieve  him  sod  yourself 
from  the  chilling  difficulty,  the  only  aliernutive  is  to 
change  your  mind,  and  prefer  sherry,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  has  rather  an  awkward  effect.    Theie 
and  an  infinity  of  minor  evils  are  constantly  experienced 
amidst  the  greatest  dispbys,  and  Ihey  have  from  ui 
experience  made  me  come  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  a  con* 
bination  of  state  and  calculation  Ts  the  horror  of  horron. 
Some  good  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  jug  of  ale,  comforts 
ably  set  before  me,  and  heartily  given,  arc  heaven  oi 
earth  in  comparison.     I  roust  not  omit  to  meatioB, 
amongst  other  obstacles  to  sociability,  tho  preseatex* 
ccssivc  breadth  of  fashionable  tables,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding,  first,  the  cum brousr  ornaments  and  lights  before 
&pokcn  of;  secondly,  in  some  cases,  the  dessert,  tt  tbe 
same  time  with  the  side  dishes;  and  lastly,  each  per- 
son's cover  with  its  appultenances ;  so  that  to  i^pnk 
across  the  table,  and  through  the  intervening  objecti, 
is  so  inconvenient,  as  to  be  nearly  impracticable.   To 
crown  all,  is  the  ignorance  of  what  you  have  toeat,iai 
the  Impossibility  of  duly  regulating  your  appetite.  Te 
be  sure,  in  many  particulars  you  may  form  a  tolenblj 
accurate  guess,  os  that,  at  one  season,  there  will  be  par- 
tridges in  the  third  course,  and  at  another,  ptgeoniiin 
dull  routine.     No  wonder  that  such  a  system  prodooit 
many  a  dreary  pause,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  ceo* 
trary,  and  that  one  is  obliged,  in  eclf-defencf,  to  cromUi 
bread,  sip  wine,  look  at  the  paintings,  if  there  areanyi 
or  if  there  are  not,  blazon  the  arms  on  il»e  plates,  or, 
lastly,  retreat  into  ooe*s  self  in  despair,  as  I  have  oAm 
and  oflen  done.    When  dinner  is  over,  llieie  is  no  peace 
till  each  dish  in  the  dessert  has  made  its  circuit,  after 
which  Itie  wine  moves  languidly  round  two  or  thrit 
times,  and  then  settles  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, aid 
coffee  and  small  Ulk  finish  the  heartless  affiiir.   I « 
not  mean  to  say  that  such  dinner  parties  os  I  have  bees 
describing  have  not  frequently  many  redeeming  circa®- 
stances.    Good  breeding,  wit,  talent,  information,  «» 
every  species  d*  agreeuble  quality,  ore  to  bo  B>et  wfti 
there ;  but  1  tliink  these  would  appear  to  much  Ir'^^ 
advantage,  and  much  oftener,  under  a  more  simple  W" 
nnrestiained  system.   »After  curiosity  has  been  sal* 
lied,  and  experience  ripened,  I  imagine  most  people  rj 
tire  from  th^  majority  of  furmal  dinners  rather  ''^^^fj 
than  repaid,  and  that  a  feeling  of  real  enjoyment  it  thi 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.    In  the  k>ng  run,  there  ■ 
no  compensation  for  ease ;  and  ease  is  not  to  be  fboM 
in  state  and  superabundance,  but  in  having  whit  yW 
want,  when  you  want  it,  and  with  no  temptation  to«- 
cess.    The  legitimate  objcota  of  dinner  arc,  to  refisi" 
the  body,  to  please  the  palate,  and  to  rais^e  the  eocw 
humour  to  tlie  highest  p«»int ;  but  these  ol»jecl%  so  W 
from  being  studied,  in  general  are  not  even  tbooghtol, 
and  display  and  an  adherence  to  fii*liton  are  th^r  to» 
gre  substitutes.    Hence  it  is,"  that  geni  lemon  w]"*^ 
undersund  what  pertaina  to  dinner-giving  so  mttth  »* 


Slie  S^ttirnal  or  3SelU»  ftettir^ 


ter  than  l«4iflit  and  that  biehelort*  lb«8U  artt  to  poplar. 
Genttomen  keep  nore  an  view  the  real  eads,  whereas 
ladiee  think  principallv  of  diaplay  and  ornament,  of  form 
and  oei^mony,— not  all,  for  eome  have  oxoelleot  notions 
of  taste  and  comfort ;  and  the  colti^tion  of  them  would 
aeem  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the  aex,  as  one  of 
the  chief  features  in  household  management  There  is 
one  temaie  failing  in  respect  to  dinners,  which  I  cannot 
help  here  noticing,  and  that  is,  a  very  inconvenient  love 
ofnnush,  and  flowers, -either  natural,  or  oat,in  turnips 
ana  earrf»ls,  and  stuck  on  dishes,  so  as  greatly  to  impede 
earring  and  helping.  This  is  the  true  barbarian  prin- 
ciple <u  ornament,  and  is  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
Um  **  untutored  Indian^s^  fondness  for  feathers  and 
shells.  In  both  cases  the  ornament  is  an  encumbiance, 
and  has  no  relation  to  tlie  matter  on  which  it  is  pUced. 
Bat  there  is  a  still  worse  practice,  and  that  is,  pouring 
saiiee  over  certain  dishes  to  prevent  them  firom  looking 
too  plain,  as  parsley  and  butter,  or  white  sauce  over 
boiled  chickens.  I  cannot  distinguish  this  taste  from 
that  of  the  Hotteniot  besmearing  himself  with  grease, 
or  the  Indian  with  red  paint,  who,  I  suppose,  have  both 
the  same  reason  for  their  practice.  To  my  mind,  good 
meat,  well  cooked,  the  plainer  it  looks  thetetter  it  looks, 
and  il  certainly  is  bettor  with  the  accessories  kept  se- 
parate till  used,  unless  they  form  a  part  of  the  dish.  In 
my  next  number  1  shall  give  my.  ideas  of  what  dinners 
ought  to  be. 


EBZTOA'8  TABZiS. 

New  York  Book. — A  superb  volume  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  George  Dearborn,  entitled  *'  The 
New  York  Book  of  Poetry,"  has  reached  our 
tabid  during  the  scarcity  of  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  has  an  engraved  title-page,  and  is 
otherwise  produced  in  a  high  style  of  art.  The 
contents  aflford  specimens  of  great  variety  from 
the  pens  of  New  Yorkers,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged on  the  first  page,  from  Francis  Arden  to 
GulianC  Verpiancfk.  We  presume  every  body 
who  once  lived  in  Gotham  and  wrote  poetry  is 
a  New  Yorkei^n  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  as 
several  non-residents  are  included,  and. a  few 
unknown  to  faipe,  but  nevertheless  not  unde- 
serving of  it.  The  volume  is  a  handsome  one, 
and  well  adapted  io  popular  taste. 

Speeches. — A  volume  of  speeches,  by  Wind- 
ham and  Huskisson,  with  preliminary  biogra- 
phichal  sketches  by  K.  Walsh,  Esq.,  in  octavo, 
from  the  press  of  £.  C.  Biddle,  closes  our  cata- 
logue for  the  present  week.  When  the  rivers 
■hall  bocome  water  instead  of  ice,  the  public 
will  again  benefit  by  the  labours  of  the  book- 
makers. 

Wraxall, — Next  week  we  shall  commence 
the  publication  of  WiaxalPs  *<  Historical  Me- 
moirs," which  precedes  in  point  of  time  the 
^  Posthumous  Memoirs,*'  published  in  our  last 
volume;  they  are  no  less  entertaining  than  the 
work  we  have  already  given.  Previous  to  their 
insertion,  we  shall  indulge  in. inserting  a  couple 
of  gems  from  our  late  accession  of  British  peri- 
odicals, viz :  a  humorous  piece  of  satire  from 
Blackwood,  and  a  tale  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

The  Original,  of  which  but  about  twenty-six 
numbers  were  published,  continues  to  be  very 
entertaining. 

The  Literary  Omnihtis* — Number  three  of 
^  Waldic's  Literary  Omnibus,"  published  last 
Friday,  contains  the  whole  of  KotzebueV  cele- 
brated account  of  an  escape  from  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  commencement  of 
Ijatrobe^s  Rambler  in  Mexico,  with  the  usual 
variety  of  intelligence. 

When  the  Rer.  John  Cotton,  one  of  the  early  miniBtert 
•f  New  Engknd,  died,  in  1652,  one  of  hie  friends,  e  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  wrote  the  following  sinfolarepitaph^  which 


18  eoppoeed  to  have  gifeo  riee  to  tha  oekbrated  ope  writ- 
ten  by  Dr.  Fnnklin,  en  himeelf : — 

**  A  living,  breathing  bible ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  wer^ ; 
Gospel  and  iaw  in  *8  heart  had  each  its  column, 
His  hand  an  index  to  the  sacred  Tolame ; 
His  very  name  a  title-page;  and  next. 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text 
O  .*  wjiat  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth ! 
Without  errata,  we  may  thin|[  he  *11  be 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity." 

Amongst  the  various  instances  of  literary  precocity, 
perhaps  that  of  the  learned^  Delrius  is  the  most  extraoi- 
dinary.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  published  a  work 
illustrative  of  Seneca,  quoting  100,000  different  authors. 

Cervantes,  whose  romance,  replete  with  character, 
incident,  pleasantry,  and  humour,  is  ^eld  in  admiration 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  starved  in  the  midst  of  a 
high  reputation,  and  died  in  penury.  Fhllip  III.,  seeing 
a  student  reading  a  book,  and  stamping  with  delight,  re- 
marked, **  That  youth  is  either  mad  or  he  b  reading  Don 
Quixote.*'  This  is  worth  a  volume  of  panegyric  Ac- 
cording to  Dennis,  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  died 
in  a  garret  Boyse  who  translated  Chaucer's  Tales  into 
modern  English,  with  gfeat  spirit,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pence  per  line,  wore  a  blanket,  because  he  was  destitute 
of  breeches,  an  J  was,  at  last,  found  fiimished  to  death 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

At  the  time  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  best  epitaph 
on  General  Wolfe,  two  gentlemen  submitted  their  at- 
tempts to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion  as  to  which  was 
best  Ader  reading  them  both,  he  gave  his  opinion  to 
this  effect : — **The  epitaphs  are  both  extremely  bad,  and 
tlierefore  I  prefer  the  shorter  of  the  two." 

The  following,  from  one  of  our  last  London  papers,  is 
the  latest— 

Curious  Discovery  at  Pompeii, — A  letter  from  Naples 
of  the  23d  of  October,  pnbli»hed  in  the  Paris  National, 
says — **  Professor  Zahn  has  this  moment  returned  to 
town  with  the  intelligence  of  the  most  curious  discovery 
that  has  just  been  made  at  Pompeii.  A  complete  table 
service  in  silver  has  been  found.  It  consists  of  forty-four 
plates,  a  large  dish^  three  small  vessels,  two  spoons,  and 
four  forks.  The  workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the 
articles  are  all  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation." 

Rouelle,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  was  remark- 
able for  bis  extraordinary  absence  of  mind.  One  day  in 
the  absence  of  his  assistant,  being  left  to  perform  his  ex 
periments  before  a  large  close,  alone,  he  said,  **  Gentle- 
men,  you  see  this  caldron  upon  this  brasier.  Well,  if 
I  were  to  cease  stirring  a  single  moment,  an  explosion 
would  ensue,  which  would  blow  us  all  into  the  air." 
This  was  no  sooner  said  than  he  forgot  to  stir,  and  his 
prediction  was  accomplished ;  the  explosion  took  place 
with  a  horrible  crash,  all  the  windows  of  the  laboratory 
were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  two  hundred  auditors 
whirled  away  into  the  garden ;  fortunately  no  serious 
injury  was  received,  the  greatest  violence  of  the  explo- 
sion being  directed  to  tlie  chimney.  The  forgetful  stirrer 
himself  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  wig  only. 

M.  de  Saint  Ange  having  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to 
M.  dc  Voltaire,  and  being  ambitious  to  conclude  his  visit 
by  some  striking  remark,  said,  **I  am  only  come  to 
day,  sir,  to  see  Homer,  another  day  I  shall  come  to  see 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  afUrwards  Tacitus,  and  then 
Lucian."  ^Shr,"  answered  Homer,  **I  am  very  okl, 
could  you  not  make  all  the  visits  at  since,?"  A  naval 
officer  talking  very  absurd  nonsense  respecting  Shaks- 
peare  and  the  drama,  Garrick  exdakned,  holding  up  his 
hands,^**  From  thb  lime  forward  I  promise  never  to  talk 
of  naval  actions."  The  point  of  both  these  anecdotes  is 
not  the  leae  striking  for  laying  a  little  ondef  .lb»  mirfkce* 


Four  Polish  ndbleoMo,  says  Banm  jde  Gnmm,  havmg 
desured  to  see  the  country  seat  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  were 
shown  about  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prinoe's  houee- 
hold.  He  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  seeing  them  stop 
on  a  sudden  before  one  of  the  statues  in  the  eating  room, 
look  at  each  other  with  great  emotion,  and  then  burst 
into  tears.  When  somewhat  recovered,  they  told  their 
guide  that  they  had  been  thus  deeply  affected  on  con- 
templating that  beautifol  statue,  which  was  the  perfect 
likeness  of  a  relation  of  theirs  recently  dead.  The  count 
hearing  this,  immediately  sent  the  statue  as  a  present  to  ' 
them.  They  desired  afterwards  to  see  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  here  they  shed  torrents  of 
tears  a't  some  of  the  best  pieces  oC  Corregio  and  Titian. 
At  the  Luxembourg  they  were  quite  in  agonies  at  be- 
holding some  of  the  cheb-d'ocuvre  of  Rubens.  But  this 
excess  of  sensibility  appearing  at  last  likely  to  occasion 
them  some  embarrassment,  they  were  obliged  to  give  it 
up.  The  baron  adds,  **  It  is  said  they  purpose  making 
the  tour  of  Italy  witl^  equal  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  will  at  least  swoon,  if  not  expire  with 
tenderness,  before  tlie  lovely  Venus  de  Medicb." 

In  this  age  we  require  nothing  but  w^at  we  call  elo- 
quence, though  the  term  is  miserably  abused ;  but  such 
as  it  is,  eloquence  in  the  political  world  now-a-days  it 
like  charily  in  the  Christian  character;  without  it  a 
man  is  accounted  dead.      / 

There  b  of^en  great  point  contained  in  a  good  epitaph, 
though  we  doubt  whether  there  be  two  good  things' 
more  difficult  to  construct  pleasingly  than  a  handsome 
monument,*  and  a  good  inscription.  The  epitaph. on 
Epioteius,  the  Stoic  philoBopber,b  a  gem  : — ^  Epictetut, 
who  lies  here,  was  a  slave^  and  a  cA-ipple ;  poor  as  the 
beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favourite  of  heaven."  Of 
all  places  a  pun  b  most  to  be  shunned  in  epitaplis.  Over 
the  grave  of  Dr.  Fuller  was  inscribed — ••  Here  lies  Ful- 
ler's earth,"  and  over  Hobbes,  the  philosopher— **  Thb 
is  the  Philosopher's  Stone." 

Tarring,  and  feathering  is  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Cru- 
sades, as  we  learn  by  Keightlcy's  hbtory ;  probably  den- 
lists  and  artificial  teeth  are  as  old  as  King  Pyrrhut ; 
Plutarch  says  of  him,  *^  Pyrrhus  had  in  bb  countenance 
an  air  of  majesty  mure  terrible  than  Augustus.  The 
teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  were  not  operate  or  distinct : 
it  was  all  one  continued  bone,  divided  with  small  lines, 
resembling  spaces  of  a  row  of  teeth."  This  is  a  good 
description  of  many  modern  *•  upper  jaws !"  Silver 
cheek  stretchers  are  an  old  .invention. 

The  ^  holy  war"  lasted  one  hundred  and  ninety  yeare, 
and  was  tbe  most  costly  on  record,  both  for  time,  bkiod, 
and  money.  No  conflict,  says  an  elegant  writer,  is  ao 
fierce  and  cruel  as  when  roliginn  animates  the  war,  and 
makes  it  piety  to  be  irreconcilouble. 

The  learned  Agrippa  tells  us,  that  all  the  inoonven- 
iences  of  married  life  happen,  not  sp  much  through  the- 
fault  of  the  women,  aa  the  negligence  of  the  men,  for  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  women  are  bad  unlets  their 
husbands  are  worse. 

Fox's  remark,  ^  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  savage  that 
did  not  buy  a  mirror  in  preference  to  a  telescope  7"  cuts 
deeper  than  he  intended.  Would  it  not  apply  to  moet 
modern  mansions,  where  the  luxury  uf  mirrors  b  car- 
ried to  a  **  savage"  extent  1 


*  Philadelphia  boasts  a  cenotaph  ov^c  the  remains  cf 
a  ciiizeu  whose  heirs  have  inserto<<  on  the  apex  an  en- 
blem  of  hib  trade,  no  less  thM  a  sculptured  marbtg  ma- 
ttrella^  handle  and  all ! 


RsTOET. — A  nobleman  who  had  the  character  of  not 
possessing  much  courage,  one  day  asked  a  miser  what 
pleasure  he  experienced  in  hoarding  up  so  many  guineM, 
and  not  making  use  of  them  t  •*!  find  as  many  chams 
ia  them,"  replied  be, "  ae  you  do  in  carryinff  «  sword.*^ 


r.'^rmr- 


0ft3ownml  HmtlUa  %ttttta. 


ANTICIPATIONS  FOE  1936. 

There  ii  eapital  pleasantry  in  ihti  anHeipations  below. 
They  must  have  derived  additional  utt  to  Enrlith  read- 
era,  from  the  faet  of  their  being  poUiahfM]  in  London  at 
the  moment  when  the  British  Association  waa  liolding 
its  annual  meeting  in  Bristol. 

From  tb€  Morning  Chronicle. 

Anticipated  Meeting  id  the  Britieh  ABeociation  in  the 
Year  1936. 

After  aome  obserrations  from  Dr.  M*Grig, 

On  that  fossil  reliqaium,  called  Petrified  Wig, 

Or  Perruqiiolithue — a  speeimon  rare 

Of  those  wigs  made  for  antedilufian  wear. 

Which,  it  seemst  stood  the  ^ood  without  turning  a  hair,— 

Mr.  Tompkins  rose  up,  and  requested  attention 

To  facts  no  less  wondrous  which  he  had  to  mention. 

Some  large  fbesil  creatures  had  lately  been  found. 

Of  a  apecies  no  longer  now  seen  above  ground. 

But  the  same  (as  to  Tompkins  most  clearly  appears) 

With  those  animals  lost  now  fur  hundreds  of  years. 

Which  our  ancestors  used  to  call  •*  Bishops^*  and  ** Peers," 

But  which  Tompkins  more  erudite  names  has  bestowed 

on. 
Having  called  the  peer  fossil  th*  ilmtocratodon,* 
And  finding  much  food  under  t'other  one's  thorax. 
Has  christened  that  creature  the*  Episcopos  Vorax. 
IfOst  ih^  §avan$  and  dandies  should  think  this  all  fable, 
Mr.  Tompkins  most  kindly  produced  on  the  table 
A  sample  of  each  of  these  species  of  creatures, 
Both  tolerably  human  in  structure  and  features, 
Except  that  Ui'  Episcopus  seems.  Lord  deliver  us ! 
To  've  been  carnivorous  as  well  as  graniverous ; 
/       And  Tompkins,  on  searching  its  stomach,  found  there 
Large  lumps,  such  as  no  modern  stomach  could  bear, 
Of  a  substance  called  Titbo,  upt>n  which,  as  'tis  said, 
The  whole  Genus  Clericuin  Tormcdy  fed  ; 
And  which  having  lately,  hiinsDir^  decoin pounded, 
Just  to  see  what  'twas  umiJe  of^  ho  actuuily  tbund  it 
Composed  of  all  possible  cuukablo  thiti^e 
'  That  e'er  tripp'd  upon  IrdUcra  or  eoar'd  tipati  wings, — 
AH  products  of  earth,  bolh  grammcoja^  licrhaceoUB, 
Hordeaceous,  fiibaceous,  niA  eke  Inrhiaceouni 
All  clubbing  their  quoXu^,  iq  glut  th<i  g&aoplmgue 
-  or  this  ever-greedy  apd  grasping  TiUiuptiagui^t 
**  Admire,"  exclaim'd  TonjpkmSt  "  the  kJcid~diAp«asation 
'*  By  Providence  shed  on  ihU  tuuch  favtjiir'd  mtioii, 
**  In  sweeping  so  ravenous  a  race  fiom  iha  earth, 
**  That  might  else  have  occusioQ^d  a  g«ncTtil  duairth, — 
**  And  thuj  burying  'em  deep  as  ev*n  Joe  Hume  would 

sink  *em 
**  With  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  PalcBorynchum, 
**  And  other  ^ueer  ei-devant  things,  under  ground, — 
**  Net  forgetting  that  Ibsaillised  yi>utii,l  so  renowned, 
^  Who  lived  just  to  witness  the  Dolugo, — was  gratified 
**Much  by  the  sight, and  has  since,  been  found  9lrat\fied!** 

This  picturesque  touch,*-quite  in  Tompkins's  way, 
Call'd  forth  from  the  satMfns  a  general  hurra ; 
While  enquiries,  among  them,  went  rapidly  round,       * 
As  to  where  this  young  stratified  man  could  be  found. 
The  ^  learn'd  Theban's"  discourse  next  as  lively  fiowed 

on. 
To  sketch  t'other  wonder,  the  ^n>tocra(odon« — 
An  animal  differing  from  most  human  creatures, 
Not  so  muoh  in  its  speech,  inward  structure,  or  featoresi 
As  having  a  certain  excrescence,  T.  said. 
Which,  in  form  of  a  coronet,  grew  from  its  head, 
And  devolv'd  to  its  heirs  when  the  creature  was  dead; 
Nor  inatler'd  it,  while  their  heir-loom  was  transmitted, 
How  unfit  were  the  Aead!s,  so  the  coronet  fitted. 
He  thep  mentioned  a  strange  zoological  fact. 
Whose  announcement  appeared  much  applause  to  attract 
In  FrancCi^aaid  the  learned  professor,  this  race 
.  Had  80  noxious  become  in  some  centuried  space, 
From  their  numbers  and  strength,  that  the  land  was  o'er- 

run  with  *em, 
AfwJ  every  one's  question,  "  what's  to  be  done  with  'em  7" 
When,  to4  certain  knowing  oneis, — tavane,  mayhap, 
Who,  like  Buck  land's  deep  loUowers,  understood  trap^ 
Slyly  hinted  thiit  nought  upon  earth  was  so  good 
For  ylrtftocratr)dons,  when  rampant  and  rude. 
As  to  stop  or  curtail  their  alkiwunce  of  food. 
This  expedient  was  tried,  and  a  proof  it  affords 


Of  tb'  effect  that  ahert  eomroons  wiU  have  upon  lorda* 
For  thia  whole  race  of 'bipedsi  one  fine  sommer's  mom« 
ShM  their  coronets,  just  as  the  deer  sheds  his  horn. 
And  the  moment  these  gewgaws  All  off,  they  beciCme) 
Quite  a  new  sdrt  of  creature— so  harmless  and  tame. 
That  zoologists  might,  for  the  first  time,  maintain  'em 
To  be^  near  akin  to  the  ^ckus  humanum. 
And  the  experiment  tried  so  successfully  then, 
Should  be  kept  in  remembrance  when  wanted  again. 


4^%  Editon  with  whom  we  exchange,  Will 
now  please  send  their  papers  regularly  directed 
to  "  Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus." 
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*  A  term  formed  on  the  model  of  Ma8tadon,^c. 

t  The  zoological  term'  for  a  tithe  eater. 

t  The  man  &und  by  Schouchzer,  and  supposed  by  him 
to  have  witnessed  the  deluge  (*'  homo  dilovio  testis,")  but 
who  turned  out,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be  merely  a  great 
lixard. 

i  Particnlarly  the  formation  called  Tran$Uion  Trap. 
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ORIGINAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

U.  S.  Ship  PKaoook, 
Port  St.  William,  Bonin  Isles,  July  16, 1836. 

My  UbI  (in  May)  told  you  bow  sick  and  bow  hungry 
•me  all  were.  It  was  forwarded  from  Macao;  but  as  I 
hare  enough  to  fill  thia  sheet  without  repeating  the  con- 
tents of  the  last,  as  is  the  fashion  in  diplomatic  letters,  I 
will  mend  my  pen  and  begin. 

Tliere  is  no  picture  of  desoli^tion  equal  to  that  present- 
ed by  an  empty  hen-coop,  that  has  been  washed  out  more 
than  two  weeks,  ready  to  receive  a  new  colony.  Salt 
beef  and  salt  pork,  water  and  rice,  and  nothing  else 
besides!  Live  thus  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
look  into  an  empty  hen-coop— and  if  it  don't  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  ^Deserted  Village,**  or  bring  tears  in  your 
eyes,  you  are  a  good  deal  harder  of  heart  than  I  am ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  your  heart  is  not  so  low  down. 
The  avenue  to  a  dog*s  heart  is  down  his  throat — and  the 
•ame  is  true  of  a  good  many  right  worthy  men;  for  you 
know  the  stout-heartedness  of  an  Englishman,  it  is  as- 
^  serted,  de()ends  altogether  upon  the  vacuity  -or  plenitude 
of  bis  stomach. 

It  was  af\er  taking  many  a  daily  look  at  the  said  coop 
— my  eyes  wandering  insensibly  from  it  ahead,  straining 
to  see  our  destined  port — that  we  at  last  reached  Macau. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  tliat  I  sat  down  before 
a'famous  fatted  capon  of  China,  the  day  ai\er  my  arrival, 
with  an  old  friend-irwho,  you  cannot  possibly  guess^— 
and,  in  several  glasses  of  choice  Sherry,  washed  away 
all  recollection  of  sorrow.  That  Macao  is  a  pretty  place 
-^but  I  shall  never  think  of  it  without  pleasure,  and  bear 
ail  indistinct  taste  of  the  first  capon  I  ate^  there  to  my 
grave.  One  is  served  there  by  the  Chinese  en  prince — 
nay,  en  roy ;  that  is,  tliey  feed  you  well,  charge  high,  and 
cheat  you  into  the  bargain.  I  did  not  see  niuch  of  the 
place,  however^for  it  shov^ered,  and  thundered,  and 
lightened,  almost  every  day ;  but,  sir,  I  did  exploits  of. 
the  table  during  this  time,  which  made  as  much  impres- 
sion upon  me  as  if  they  had  been  exploits  of  the  field, 
which  carpet  knights  contend  are  equally  hazardous.  I 
grew  fat — but  T  am  getting  egotistical. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  deet  surgeon  opened  a  hos- 
pital on  shore,  where  he  had  all  the  sick  removed.  The 
establishment  was  a  large,  airy  mansion,  that  had  been 
just  vacated  by  some  Portuguese  nabob,  and  was  as  clean 
and  comfortable  as  a  palace.  Most  of  the  men  speedily 
improved ;  and  two  of  them,  who  were  bedrid  when 
iJiey  went,  returned  stout,  athletic  loooking  fellows.  A 
ahip  is  but  a  poor  place  for  sick  folks.  In  spite  of  the 
cDmlbrts,  two  gentlemen  fell  victims  to  disease.  Captain 
Campbell,  of  the  Enterprise,  whose  amiability  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  won  him  many  friends — far  from  wife, 
diildron,  friends,  country,  and  home — died  of  dysentery 
contracted  at  Bankok,  in  the  oareer  of  his  honourable 
cailiog.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected 
by  his  brother  officers.  In  a  few  days  allerwards,  Mr. 
Kobeiis,  who  made  the  treaties  with  Muscat  and  SiAm, 
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foUowed  to  that  *♦  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns." 
Their  remains  lie  side  and  side,  and  two  monuments 
mark  the  spot  in  the  British  burial  ground.  They  hav« 
gone*.  We  sorrowed  for  them.  Time  rolls  on— oiii 
grief  is  ended — the  world  continues  its  diurnal  revolu-  < 
tlons-— and  the  ship,  unmindful  of  the  past,  breasts  th(  1 
surge,  and  as  gaily  spurns  the  crested  wave  from  hei ' 
bows,  bounding  forward  over  the  vast  wastesof  watert  1 
rejoicing  towards  her  home ; — and  let  msjftfW,  no  ship , 
no  people,  have  such  a  country 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Cjp|p6^r  a  short 
season,  but  I  will  tell  you  about^pOiA^other  time. 
They  are  curious,  cunning,  demi-cmK^jP''^  ^^  people . 
They  are  ignorant  of  geography,  hue  pjj^Vskilii\l  diplo- 
matists—for they  carried  their  point  jMBLord  Kapter, 
as  you  heard,  by  empty  reasoning — thdjA'^tarved'  himi, 
sir;  on  which  account  he  got  sick  anv  died,  and  the 
English  charge  the  Chinese  with  his  murder ;  ]A  son  e 
of  the  knowing  ones  on  the  spot  say  folly  anochagri  n 
killed  him.  During  the  events  of  that  time,  thi^overm  )r 
was  disgraced  by  losing  his  two-eyed  peacock*s  feathe  r, 
which  the  emperor  afterwards  very  compassionately  ri5- 
stored  to  the  old  gentleman.  It  is  remarkable  how  mac  y 
irreconcilable  things  we  meet  with  in  wandering  abo4't 
the  world ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  some  things  this  jauo  t 
which  you  would  not  believe,  were  any  body  else  thaii 
myself  to  tdl  tliem  to  you.  I  have  often  read  about  th«3 
kings  of  England  giving  gentlemen  a  garter,  and  thi; 
kings  of  France  giving  their  subjects  ribbons,  as  hono- 
rary distinguishing  marks ;  but,  in  China,  the  emperor 
gives  his  cobles  a  peacock's  father,  which  they  wear  &.s 
proudly  in  their  bonnets  as  the  bird  did  in  his  tail.  Ici 
Siam,the  magnificent  king  makes  nobles  and  knights  isi 
a  very  different  way.  To  judge  him  from  this  one  cisl- 
totn,  you  might  fancy  bis  **  magnificent  highness**  ifai'- 
an  old  maid,  or  an  old  woman  at  least.  When  any  indV 
vidual  of  his  reolni  merits  favour,  the  good  king  presents, 
him  with  a  tea-kettle,  a  tea-pot,  and  tea-cup  of  Qnamele<£ 
gold  or  silver,  according  to  rank ;  and,  on  all  occasionsj 
you  see  the  princes  and  nobles  followed  by  slaves  bear, 
ing  these  badges  of  distinction,  or.  ratheMaten^^  no. 
bility.  At  the  king's  audience,  ther^lR-e  pnHm  tea- 
kettles enough  to  have  supplied  hot  water  to  all  the 
maiden  tea-drinkers  in  Philadelphia.  '^  This  is  the  moft 
rational  distinction  oF  them  all,  and ,  shovi^|y;iat  "Ui^ 
magnificent  majesty  of  the  magnificent  kingdom  of 
Thai'*  has  an  eye  to  domestic  comforts  in  beJLwing  hi|g< 
favours.  ii~~^ 

On  the  23d  of  June  we  sailed  again.  We.were  de- 
tained by  head  winds  for  several  days  in  the  China  seas, 
but  at  last,  passing  through  the  Bashee  Passage,  entered 
upon  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
miles  across.  How  refreshing  we  found  the  breeze  blow- 
ing over  the  vast  bosom  of  its  waters.  Thdse  wfio  were 
worn  down  with  fatigue  ^and  sickness  revived — the 
gloomy  silence  that  had  reigned  on  the  forecastle,  since 
leaving  Batavia,  was  overthrown  by  a  general  revolt,  led 
on  by  a  gay  young  tar,  beneath  the  sofl  silver  smiles  of 
mother  fnoon,  as  she  waded  through  the  blue  heavens  to; 
bear  light  to  other  regions.'  It  was  a  splendid  night; 


tl  >e  song  rose  upon  the  breexe,  and  feet  moved  gaily  to 
t'he  notes  of  the  merry  fifS.  I  -would  have  anchored 
time,  if  the  happiness  of  the  tart  could  hav»HbM  pro. 
'longed  by  it.  When  thb  watch  was  ^0tt  the  song  and 
dance  ceased ;  but  the  spirit  of  tranquil  pleasure  was 
seen  in  the  several  little  groups  gathered  round  a  ship- 
mate ''  spinning  a  yarn,*'  which  absorbed  the  attention 
.of  all  the  rest  While  I  watched  the  seeiie,  I  thought  of 
Lamortine's  line<i — . 

*"  O  temps !  suspends  ton  vol !  et  voos  heures  propice% 

SuspcndorVotrd^tkiprs  \ 
Laissez-npus  les  rapides  ddioes 

jypB  plus  beaux  de  nt^  jours !     ' 

**  Assez  de  tmiljjflBWwnt  ici-bas  ▼ooa  implorent, 

CoiiTt'7^^  CQul^^  pour  eoJC  \ 
Prcnt  T  aTee  kiiWjours  lea  loins  qui  les  d^vorent — 
()uhIt«2le»heuSuji:** 

Ye#£rdBy,  after  ilbic  dcUy  In  searching  for  the  port, 
we  aieWed  in  PDrWVillbm,  Bonio  Isles,  in  Lai  37^ 
norrblWid  tongitudefl't;!''  casL  It  is  a  pretty  bay  to 
look  nrTVi^  B^Tords  y  place  of  resort  to  whale  ships  to 
"freab  iMi^  ,  .  -.       1  term  is.    There  is  a 'colony 

of  nd%L .  ne%  Pbrtp^uese,  and  Ame- 

ricanB— in  iiucjiUr  abuut  l.vaoty,  who  ostaMihed  them- 
sc^lvcs  h(.rii  to  cgltivalv  t!jc  eoil,  to  grow  virtuous,  and- 
tT]a,ke  ibrturHif.  ntid  ihtn  rdurn  to  their  homes.  It  is  a 
pbcc  for  ati  ^dunwi  to  visit.  The  people  live  alto- 
gether on  gree  rPlea.turtle ; — *^  think  of  that,  Matter 
Brooks.** 

We  remain  until  the  SOt^,  or  thereabouts,  when  m% 
shall  sail  for  Honolulu,  Oahu.  Every  thing  looks  pros- 
perous, and  we  hope  to  see  yoo  next  Mt^  bnt  whether 

/  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  you  again,  it 

^mestionable. 

Very  truly,  at  ever, 

^  SlMFLK. 


One.  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  modern  ^^ 
c1  langes  in  society  is  the  present  system  of  dubs.  The 
facilities  of  living  have  been  wonderfullv  increased  by 
theni  hi  manv  ways,  whilst  the  expense  has  been  great-,  -v^ 
^y  diiriiriished.  Tor  a  few  pounds  a  year  advantages  are 
to  be  enjoyed,  which  no  fortunas,  except  the  most  am- 
''ple,  can  procure.  I  fan  best  illustrate  this  by  a  particu- 
lar instance.  vThe  only  club  I  belong  to  is  the  Athenv- 
u  m,  which  consists  of  twelve  ji^undred  members,lmongst 
whom  are  to  be  reckoned  a  la'rge  proportion  of  the  most 
Ciminent  persons  in  the  land  in  every  line^  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical,  peers  spirij^ual  and  temporal,  com- 
moners, men  of  the  learned  professions,  those  connected 
with  science,  the  arts,  and  commerce  in  a!I  its  principal 
b/anches,  at  well  as  the  distinguished,  who  do  not  be- 
long  to  any  particular  claw.  Many  of  these  are  to  bo 
met  with  every  day,  living  with  the  same  freedom  as  in 
their  own  home.  Foj  six  guineas  t  year,  ever^  member 
has  the  command  of  an  excellent  library,  with  maps; 
of  the  daily  newspapers,  English  and  foreign,  the  prio. 
cipal  periodicals,  and  every  material  for  writing,  with 
attendance  for  whateveir  is  wanted.  The  building  is  a 
jort  of  palace,  and  is  kept  with  the  tame  eJtactoett  and 
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comfort  M  a  private  dwellin|^.  Every  member  is"  a 
master,  without  an/  of  the  trouble  of  a  master,  fte  can 
come  when  be  pleases,  'an3  staj  away  ai  lon|f  ae  he 
plearies,  without  any  thing  goinjr  wrong.  He  has  the 
commapd^of  regular  servants,  Without  having  Xo  pay  or 
to  manage  them,  H^^^lcanliave  whatever  meal  or  re- 
fresfiment  he  wants,  it  aU  houik  and  served  up  with  the 
cleanUness  and  coja^rt  of  biTown  home.     He  orders 

iust  what  he  pfeaseBThMwig  no  interest  to  think  of  but 
MIS  own.  In  short,  it  is^Aossible  to  vippose  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty,  in  living.  To  nraen  who  reside  in  the 
coiinlry,  and  who  come  occasionaJly  to  town,  a  club  is 
particularly  advantageous.  They  have  only  to  Uke  a 
bed-To<)m,  and  they  have  every  thing  else  they  want  in  a 
more  cfonveoient  way  than  by  any  other- plan.  Married 
men,  whose  families  are  absent,  find  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  the  facilities  of  hom^  in  the  arrangements  of  a 
clubj  and  bachelors  of  modecatc  incomes,  or  simple 
habits,  are  gainers  by^  such  institutions  in  a  degree 
beyond  cilcnlaUon.  They  live  much  cheaper,  with 
more  onOvand  freedom,  in  far  better  style,  and  with 
much  grcatef  advantages  as  to  society,  JLhan  formerly. 
Before  the  establishmont  of  clubs,  no  money  could  j>r<i- 
cure  many  ofihe  enjoyments,  which  are  now  wiihin  the 
roach  of  an  income  of  three  hundred  a  year ;  and  the 
difference  between  -  that  part  of  men^s.  lives  when  they 
are  entering  the  world,  heretofore  and  at  present,  is  very 
remarkable.  Neither  the  same  facilities  of  living,  nor 
the  same  opportunities  of  cultivating  society,  could  have 
been  commanded .  twenty  years  since,  on  any  terms. 
In  those  days,  every  mode  of  Vivjjo^i,^  a  young  man 
upon  the  town,  was  attended  wfnsomethifg  irksome— 
expanse  on  one  hand,  nnoom^t  on  the  Omer — confine- 
ment  very  much  to  the  sara^  limited  cirde  of  acquaint* 
ance,  not,  so  much  from  choii^  perhaps,  iTs  from  neces- 
sity, and  obligation  to  coofoni»-JiA-.-«rt)iiti'ary  rules  of 
living  iiiatfjtid  of,  oii  jiu-y,  Titdj  riVL..,v!,,^  ilir  indiiiiillua. 
Clubs,  a^  fur  hA  my  obaervation  Fijfis»  art;  Jj'^uuriiblo  to 
economy  of  Urrte,  There  U  n  H\<i4  pl^ii-t?  t^  gn  to^  overy 
thing  i-j  tii?rtred  \inxh  campEir^tiva  iUKpcdlumi,  ji^tl  it  is 
not  ciisNimary  in  generQl  to  rcmnBl  Jon(f  at  liif^  Tliey 
are  favourable  to  lomporancu,  J^t  acumai  Ihalf  wJitji 
people  Km  ft&ily  pleA«c  th^mftelM  and  vfkcn  ilmj  Jj'i^'d 
an  oppcrrliijriUy  of  living  fiimptVilpKce^  h  sel^gm  cum- 
mitted.  From  an  account  \  havf-of  lilt  cxjittSa  ai  the 
AthencEiim  in  ths  year  18:^2,  it^lppcan  iW'f^tivcultiea 
thousand  three  huncfrr  <j  si  ml  t««uty*lbroo  <Jiiinor«  uowt, 
on  an  nvcrage,  l^o  aljtllliifjd  utod  oi net. pence  ihroe  far- 
things t  idu  Eiifd  EhtiL  the  a\Ttago  qimntsty  of  wino  for 
each  per>(}u  v^m  ft  i'lmil  rnu'cion  itiorje  lUan  Inif  a  pint. 
Many  people  drifik  no  wiiu\  eupB  only  of^<^  glas^,  and 
excess,  nr  even  any  thing  ap|irc:tehl»g  lo  i^  «"  ^v  t>^  -^^id 
to  be  liQknown*  I  haiie  o'^en  IbTiiifJ  Ihal  Lhe  'ff  j^jutiiug 
of  excels  wa^  Lo  be  traced,  at  ij^Gras^^Tiii  cyflee-hou^B» 
to  callirfg  for  more  than  was  wanted,  for  the  good  of  the 
house,  and  not  to  appear  shabby.  The  consequence  was 
an  unfitness  for  leaving  the  table,  wjiich  induced  further 
indulgence,  not  from  absolute  inclination,  but  from  not 
knowing  whati^Iso  to  do.  It  is  otherwise,  where  people 
be^in  only  ]^ih  what  they  jiesire ;  as  soon  as  they  are 
satisfied,  it  is  easy  to  stop;  but  if  a  man  who  only  wants 
half  a  pint  of  wine,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  order 
double  the  quantity,  when  he  hlis  finished  it  he  will  pro- 
bably  go  on  still  further,  from  a  mere  disinclination  to 
move,  caused  by  the  first  trifling  oxie^.  One  of  the 
most  important  advantages  atteMnng  cQibs,  is  the  cir- 
comstance  of  their  aflTorchng  a  narmleasjjlace  of  resort 
at  all  hours.  Thwraie  harrWiess,  b^ause  there  is 
nothing  going  on  Wi  conver»ationi»*^ludy,  or  a  litlJc 
play,  for  the  sake  of  amiisement ;  and  it  is  a  great  pre- 
ventive of  expense  and  irregularities  to  be  able  to  pass 
those  Sutervdls  from  business  or  otlier  engagements, 
which  are  otKerwise  difiicult  to  dispose  of,  in  security 
from  temptation.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  must  be  allowed 
to  have 'been  a  good  judge  in  such  matters,  has  given  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  ten  times  more  men  are  ruined  from^ 
the  adoption  of  vice,  than  from  natural  inclination. 
Now  nothing  leads  people  more  to  adopt  vice,  than  the 
difficulty  of  employing  their  leisure  hours,  and  those 
periods  when  a  disinclination  to  solitude  comes  on. 
Men  do  not  in  general  acquire  a  habit  of  bad  company 
for  the  love  of  bad  company,  but  because  it  is  the  easiest 
to  get  into,  or  perhaps  at  the  moment  the  only  resource  ; 
and  those  who  only  make  occasional  aberrations,  are 
probably  most  freqoedUy  induced  to  ^o  so  by  temptation 
presenting  itself,  and  there  being  no  other  attraction  at 
hand.  A  clnb  is  a  constant  provision  against  these 
dangers  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
and  whether  a  man  is  weary  of  solitude,  or  is  not  quite 
ready  for  it,  after  the  enjoyments  of  society,  he  has 
always  a  resource  in  the  easy  attractions  of  his  club, 
where  he  may  harmlessly  while  away  the  hour  or  half 
hour,  which  he  would  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  to  dispose 


of.  In  my  opinion,  a  well-constituted  club  is  an  institu- 
tion afibrding  advantages  unmixed  with  alloy.  I  am 
aware  thai  such  is  not  the  view  which  ladies' are  dis. 
posed  to  take  of  the  subject,  but  I  think  they  judge 
from  a  misagprehension  of  fiicts,  and  tliat  in  the  end 
the^r  will  bo  no  small  gainers  by  the  improvement  of  the 
habits  of  the  men,  likely,  or  rather  ceruin,  to  result 
from  the  course  of  life  pursued  in  clubs.  The  objections 
I  have  heard  stated,^are,  that  clubs  make  men  independ- 
ent of  female  society,  the  efiects  of  which  are  already 
sensibly  felt ;  that  they  prevent  men  from  thinking  of 
marnring,  an<^  that,  if  they  do  marry,  the  luxury  and 
comfort  they  have  enjoyed  at  so  ea6y  and  cheap  a  rate, 
render  tliem  discontented  with  home.  With  respect  to 
the  objection  that  clubs  make  men  independent  of 
female  society,  I  can  only  say,  that  at  the  Atbenoeum  it 
is  certaiiply  not  the  case,  in  the  first  place,  very  few 
members  breakfast  there  ;  and  of  those  few,  the  majority 
are  generally  visiters  to  town,  who,  if  not  it  the  club, 
would  be  at  a  coffee-house.  There  is  a  greater  number 
to  read  the  morning  papers,  who  have  breakfasted  at 
home,  and  take  the  club  in  the  way  to  their  business. 
During  the  day  there  is  a  succession  of  stragglers  yrho 
look  in  as  they  pass  by,  or  have  occasion  to  consult 
books  or  write  letters.  There  is  generally  the  largest 
assemblj^  between  the  arrival  of  the  evening  papers  and 
the  hour  T>f  dinner,  when  people  congregate  on  their  way 
to  their  respective  homes ;  but  as  it  is  to  learn  the  news, 
and  to  givt^nvitations,  the  ladies  can  be  no  losers  by 
8  uch  a  practftdfe^Frolld  the  number  of  dinners  I  have 
rilready  mfption^d  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Athenoeum 
iin  1832,  it  mppcafS  the  daily  average  of  dinners  waa 
forty.seven  and  a  l^action ;  and  if  from  that  number  be 
deducted  th|^,  members,  who,  independently  of  clubs, 
iTom  their  aVa«ations  or  their  habits,  or  any  other 
r-eason,  wouM  have  been  takinga  solitary  meal,  it  cannot 
t)e  said  thatAemale  society  is  much  affected ;  nor  is  it 
naoro  so  at  %|reseat.  In  those  hours  of  the  evening, 
M/hicl^ire  peculiarly  dedicated  to  society,  1  should  tiiink, 
o  n  an^erage,  twenty  members  could  not  be  counted  at 
tt  ny  on  time  throughout  the  suite  of  rooms  up  stairs, 
the  largbst  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  three  feet  long, 
aiod  thirty  wide;  indeed,  in  general,  when  I  have  gone 
If  lere  in  the  evening,  it  has  been  as  into  a  sort  of  desert 
Itf  female  society  be  neglected,  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
ii.istitution  of  clubs,  but  mote  probably  to  the  long 
sittings  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  the  want  of 
e  tts^  access  to  family  circles.  For  the  most  part,  female 
8  ociety  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  formal  and  laborious 
dlinners,  and  over-crowded  and  frivolous  parties,  attend- 
evnce  on  the  latter  of  which  men  of  sense  soon  find  out 
(.n  be  a  nuisance  and  a  degradation.  It  was  said  by  a 
man  of  high  rank,  large  fortune,  and  extraordinary 
(iccomplishmcnts,  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  house 
i  n  London  where  he  could  venture  to  ask  for  a  cup  of 
ica;  and  though  this  might  not  be  literally  true,  it 
argues  a  lamentable  degree  of  restraint  An  easy  access 
to  female  society,  and  the  club  system  for  men,  in  my 
dminion,  would  go  very  well  together.  I  must  here 
t.'imark,  that  at  the  Athensum  I  never  heard  it  even 
hinted  that  married  men  frequented  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  domestic  habits,  or  that  bachelors  were  kept 
from  general  society.  As  to  the  objection  that  clubs 
prevent  men  from  thinking  of  marrying,  I  think  they 
can  only  have  that  effect  so  far  as  to  prevent  them  from 
thinking  of  marrying  prematurely,  but  that  their  ultimate 
tendency  is  to  encourage  marriage,  by  creating  habits  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  married  state.  In  opposition 
to  tlM^ies'  q|Mection  to  clubs,  I  would  suggest  this  im- 
portnHistinnRn — that  they  are  a  preparation,  and  not 
a  kubatitute,  for  domestic  life.  Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious  system  of  living,  clubs  induce  habits  of  economy, 
temperance,  refinement,  regularity,  and  good  order ;  and 
I0  men  jpsi  in  general  not  content  with  their  condition, 
60  long  as  it  can  be  improved,  it  is  a  natural  step  from 
the  comforts  of  a  club  to  those  of  matrimony,  and  I  cer- 
^ttainly  j^ibk  there  cannot  be  a  better  security  for  the 
good  DCTiaviour  of  a  husband,  than  that  he  has  been 
trained  in  one  of  those  institutions.  When  ladies  sup- 
pose that  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  a  club  are  likely 
to  make  men  discontented '  with  the  enjoyments  of  do- 
mestic life,  I  think  they  wrong  themselves.  One  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  a  club  is,  that  it  offers  an  imitation 
of  the  comforts  of  home,  but  only  an  imitation,  and  one 
which  will  never  supersede  the  reality.  As  to  luxuries, 
I  have  shown  that  in  the  Athenssum  tlia  mode  of  Hying 
is  simple,  rather  than  luxurious,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
clubs  the  scale  is  still  more  economical;  whilst  at  the 
Travellers*,  which  is  the  most  expensive,  there  is  no 
approach,  considering  the  class  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  taking  the  average,  to  any  thing  like  excessive 
luxury.  There  is ^one  hint,  which  I  think  ladies  might 
take  with   advantage    firom    clUbs,  in  their  domestic 


mansgefliietit,  and  that  is,  that  the  style  of  daxat  it  the 
easy,  and  not  tlie  ornamental — a  di&rcnee  apso  wbidi 
I  have  made  some  remarks  in  the  article  on  the  Art  of 
Dining  in  my  Jast  number ;  and  I  will  oonolode  with 
recommending  them  not  to  fancy  any  compariioni  00. 
.favourable  to  themselves,  but  confidently  to  troii  to 
those  powers,  which,  if  they  use  well,  they  cannot  oie  in 
vain.  . 


ART  OF  DtNINQ. 

In  the  article  in  my  last  number  on  the  Artof  Dinb;, 
I  promised  to  give  this  week  my  ideas  of  what  dioDcn 
ought  to  be.  I  shall  begin  with  repeating  a  pr^cediof 
passage. 

^*  In  order  to  brin^  the  dinner  system  to  perfoctioo  tc. 
cording  to  my  idea,  it  would  be  necesssry  to  have  a  room 
contrived  on  the  best  possible  plan  for  eight  perioDfl,  ai 
the  greatest  number.  I  almost  think  slxevea  nrared^ 
sirabie  than  eight ;  but  beyond  eight,  as  far  asmyoxpe. 
rienco  goes,  there  is  always  a  division  into  parties,  or  i 
pariittl  languor,  or  sort  of  paralysis  either  of  the  exlcrai. 
ties,  or  centre,  which  has  more  or  loss  effect  upon  the 
whole.  For  complete  enjoyment,  a  company  ou^jht  to 
be  one  ;  sympathising  and  drawing  togetfier,  li^iening 
and  talking  in  due  proportions — no  monopolist,  nor  aoj 
cyphers."— -I  am  now  supposing  tlie  whole  object  to  be 
the  perfection  of  dinner  parties,  without  reference  to 
number  of  family  or  acquaintance,  and  without  reference 
to  display  or  any  other  consideration;  but  1  Boppois 
every  other  consideration  postponed  to  convivial  enjoy. 
ment  alone.  Spacious  and  lolly  rooms  destroy,  or  it 
least  weaken,  that  feeling  of  concentration  which  it 
essential  to  perfect  fellowship.  There  is  a  sort  of  evapo- 
ration  of  one*s  relf,  or  flying  off  into  the  void,  whiefa 
impairs  that  force  of  attention  necessary  to  give  and 
receive  complete  enjoyment.  A  party,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  should  be,  as  it  were,,  boxed  up,  oomfortaBljr 
packed,  witii  room  enough,  but  not  to  spare,  or,  as  lh« 
French  revolutionists  used  to  have  it,  should  be  "  one 
and  indivisible."  Those  who  have  dined  in  the  vcrj 
small  rooms,  called  cabinets  pardculiers^  at  ttie  restaon. 
teurs  at  Paris,  must  have  remarked  the  beneficial  influ. 
ence  of  compactness  in  promoting  hilarity,  and  banishing 
abitraotiun  and  restraint ;  but  those  rooms  have  no  other 
desirable  qualification  but  their  smallness,  which  is  oflea 
extreme,  and  they  have  not  been  originally  contrived  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  yet  Uiey  ha?e  t 
capability  of  producing  more  of  a  festive  disposition  tbaa 
is  to  be  found  amidst  space  and  display.  Dining-roomi 
in  London  are,  in  general,  I  think,  very  tasiciesi  sad 
uninspiring  in  themselves,  and,  when  set  out,  the;  are 
decorated,  afVer  the  barbarian  style,  rather  for  dispk; 
than  with  reference  to  their  use. 

From  the  architect  to  the  table-decorator,  there  fcrtm 
t-)  be  a. total  absence  of  genius  for  the  real  objects  lo  bt 
aimed  at  Justness  of  proportion,  harmony  of  cobaring, 
and  disposition  of  light,  arc  the  most  desirable  qnalitici 
in  any  room,  but  especially  in  a  dining-room,  without 
any  individual  ornaments  or  objects  to  distract  ti» 
attention ;  so  that  the  moment  one  enters  th^re  may  h« 
a  feeling  of  fitness,  which  is  productive  of  undistiirbai 
satisfaction,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  the  best  state  lor 
enjoyment.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  produce  in 
em;ct  from  the  whole,  and  not  by  the  port^  For  thii 
reason,  light  should  be  thrown  in  the  least  observtblfl 
manner,  and  not  ostentatiously  from  ornamented  objects. 
There  should  be  the  ploasing  effect  of  good  Ugbt,  with 
the  least  perception  whence  it  comes.  There  u  no  art 
in  lighting  a  table  by  cumbrous  hranches;  bat  there  is 
in  throwing  a  light  upon  it,  like  some  of  Rembrandt'^ 
paintings,  and  the  effect  is  accordingly.  Tiie  first  is 
vulgar;  the  latter  refined.  In  the  same  manner,  light 
from  windows  should  be  admitted  only  with  reference  to 
the  tabic;  and  during  dinner  tlie  view  should  be  shot  oui 
to  prevent  distraction.  •  With  respect  to  the  proportions 
of  a  room,  they  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  the 
table,  which,  as  I  have  said,  should  in  my  opinion  bo  of 
the  size  to  accommodate  not  more  than  eight  penncs. 
In  point  of  width,  I  woijld  not  have  more  space  tiisa 
necessary  for  the  convenient  circulation  of  tlic  lea»t 
possible  number  of  attendants.  In  point  of  length,  there 
should  be  room  for  a  sideboard  at  one  end,  and  a  $u& 
cient  space  from  the  fire-place  at  the  other ;  so  that  the 
length  of  thp  room  would  be  somewhat  greater  thin  <h«» 
width.  In  respect  to  height,  it  should  be  propnrlioocd 
to  the  length  and  width,  and  therefore  the  height  woa'i 
not  be  considerable.  A  high  room  is  certainly  n«t 
favourable  to  conversation,  because  it  is  contrary  to  ibf 
principles  of  concentration  ;  and  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  height  arises  from  its  effect  considered  wilh  rapcti 
to  large  parties,  and  to  overloaded  tables,  I  ^*'*^^^ 
the  door  in  the  side,  at  the  end  pear  the  aidc^'*'?  *^ 


fl^f  arotmml  oe  Belles  iLtttttsi. 


Ihe  wiodowc  on  tbe  side  opposite.  As  to  corooringf,  the 
a&me  rule  ought  to  he  otMerved  at  in  CTery  thing  elso, 
thmt  is,  to  fltady  general  effect  To  soit  all  seasons  best, 
I  think  the  wal&  ought  to  be  of  rather  a  sober  colour, 
with  drapery  of  a  warm  appearance  for  oold  weather, 
and  tbe  contrary  for  hot  Ferhaps  it  may  be  thought 
by  many,  that  aU  these  particoUrs  are  very  immaterial, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  them  is  very  trifling ;  but 
my  opinion  is,  that  in  all  our  actions,  whether  with 
reference  to  business  or  pleasure,  it  is  a  main  point,  in 
tbe  first  place,  to  produce  a  suitable  disposition ;  and,  as 
dinini^  is  an  occurrence  of  every  day  of  our  lives,  or 
nearly  so,  and  as  ourliealth  and  spirits  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  our  vivid  enjoyment  of  this  our 
chief  flieal,  it  seems  to  roe  a  more  worthy  object  of 
stody  than  those  nnreal  occupotiuns,  abonl  which  so 
many  busy  themselves  in  vain.  But  1  am  forgetting  an 
important  matter  in  the  dining-room;  I  mean  the  due 
regalation  of  Che  temperature,  upon  which  comfort  so 
much  depends,  and  from  want  of  attention  to  which, 
there  is  annually  so  much  suffering  both  from  heat  and 
cold.  In  hot  weather  the  difliculty  is  the  greatest,  and 
is  best  to  bo  overcome  by  attention  to  ventilation  and 
blinds.  In  winter  there  is  little  difficulty,  with  due 
c«re,  and  no  stinginess,  which  latter  is  apt  to  appear 
both  in  having  the  fire  only  lighted  just  before  dinner, 
and  in  not  keeping  it  up  properly  to  tbe  end  of  the 
party ;  and  I  do  here  protest  against  the  practice  I  have 
often  witnessed,  of  letting  the  firs  actually  go.  out  in 
cold  weather  before  the  guests.  There  is  nothing  more 
eheerkeis  or  of  more  inhospitable  appearance.  On  the 
other  band,  a  bright  blazing  fire  has  a  rery  inspiring 
effect  on  entoring  the  dining-room,  and  is  an  object 
worthy  of  special  attention  to  those  who  wish  their 
parties  to  succeed.^  Moreover,  in  such  a  room  as  I  have 
described,  the  opening  after  dinner  on  a  dreary  day  to 
admit  a  cheerfbl  fire  would  be  a  very  inspiring  moment, 
with  an  agreeable  party  brought  into  perfect  unison  by 
a  well-imagined,  well  executed  repast — a  scene  to  kindle 
equally  atSichment  to  one*s  friends,  and  love  of  ono*s 
country.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  fire-side  is  one  of  the 
greatest  import,  public  and  private. 

Having  said,  1  think,  every  thing  I  have  to  say,  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  dining-room  till  I  come  to  the 
table,  I  will  here  dedicate  a  word  or  two  to  its  necessary 
appendage,  the  kitchen,  which  I  would  have  literally  an 
appendage,  and  not,  as  at  present,  a  distant  and  uncon- 
nected establishment.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  now  sup- 
posing the  whole  object  to  be  the  perfection  of  dinner 
parties,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration, 
,  and  therefore  I  put  aside  custom,  fashion,  and  prejudice, 
as  enemies  to  the  true  theory  and  practice,  and  I  boldly 
advance  my  omn  opinions.  I  must  beg  tlie  reader  to 
bear  -  in  mind,  that  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to 
small  parties,  and  that  I  am  an  ad^rocate  for  dinnera, 
which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  are  just  enough, 
and  no  more,  I  speak  not  of  the  bustle  of  preparation 
for  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  people,  with  about  /our 
times  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  consume,  and  with  a 
cooibination  of  overpowering  heat  and  disagreeable 
seen  tt.  I  have  in  view  a  quiet,  little  kitchen,  without 
nois^  or  annoying  heat,  or  odour,  save  some  simple 
savovty  one,  provocative  of  the  appetite,  and  incapable  of 
offerading  the  most  fiistidious.  Such  an  establishment 
would  I  have  immediately  adjoining  my  dining-room, 
and  communicating  with  it  by  an  entrance  close  to  the 
sideboard,  closed  during  the  process  of  dinner  by  a  cur- 
tain only,  so  that  the  dishes  could  be  brought  in  withoat 
noise,  or  current  of  air,  or  constant  opening  or  shutting 
of  a  door.  As  Matthew  Bramble,  in  Humphrey  Clinker, 
talkf,  in  his  delights  of  the  country,  of  eating  trout 
struggling  from  the  stream,  I  would  have  my  dishes 
served  glowing,  cr  steaming,  from  the  kitchen.stoves — a 
luxury  not  to  be  compensated^  and  a  quality  which  gives 
a  relish,  otherwise  unattainable,  to  the  simplest,  as  well 
as  the  roost  highly-fioished  dishes.  Let  those  who  have 
sense  and  taste,  conceive  a  compact  dinner,  quietly 
•erred  in  simple  suocessiun,  according  to  such  an 
arrangement,  with  every  thing  at  hand,  and  in  the  best 
possible  state,  and  compare  it  with  a  three*coorse  repast, 
imported  under  cover,  in  tedious  procession  from  under- 
proand.  In  my  next  I  shall  treat  of  tbo  table,  the 
dinner^  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 


Oqmcki  r.— -Northoote,  the  artist,  whose  intellcotual 
powera  were  equal  to  his  professional  talent,  and  who 
thooffht  it  much  easier  for  a  man  to  be  his  superior  thon 
equal,  being  once  ankod  by  Sir  William  Knighton  what 
he  Ihoujjrlit  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  replied,  »*  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted witli  him."~n^  Why,  his  Royal  Highness  says 
hp  knawa  you,"—*'  Knows  mo  I— Pooh  I  that>  all  his 
brag." 


^       EtoZTOa'r  TABZiS. 

TL:  North  American  Review,  for  Jonuary,  is 
more  than  usually  pleasant  and  instructive.  We 
have  read  with  pleasure  the  articles  on  Soiitbey'a 
Cowper*  on  Insanity,  Everett's  Orations,  (a  little 
too  much  praise),  and  that  on  the  ^*  Misconcep- 
tions of  the  New  England  Character.'*  The 
others  are  Michael  Angelo,  Whealon's  Inter- 
national Law,  Mrs.  Child's  tale  of  "  Philothea," 
Reformation  in  Italy,"  **  University  Educa- 
tion," "  lrving*s  Astoria,"  and  a  number  of 
critical  notices.  We  have  to  regret  that  tbe 
North  American  is  rather  too  sectional  in  its 
feelings  and  judgments  for  its  title,  which  would 
imply  moro«cope  and  a  wider  expansion  some- 
times. Mrs.  Child  and  Mr.  Everett  are  "re 
viewed  to  death"  as  a  friend  at  our  elbow  re- 
marks. Mr.  Preston's  praise  of  New  England, 
and  bis  remark  that  Massachusetts  has  nothing 
native  to  export  but  rocks  and  ice,  **  absolutely 
nothing  but  rocks  and  ice,"  are  quoted  in  two 
articles  in  this  number,  an  oversight  which  the 
editor  could  and  should  have  avoided.  There 
are  marks  of  vigour  and  good  writing  which  bid 
us  anticipate  ^  long  and  healthy  life  to  this 
valuable  work.  The  article  on  Insanity  is  well 
drawn  up ;  the  disease  is  declared  to  be  increas* 
ing  among  us,  and  the  singular  doctrine  of  M. 
Pariset,  physician  to  the  largest  lunatic  hospital 
in  tbe  world  is  declared  to  bo  sound,  that  *«  The 
more  there  is  of  liberty,  the  more  numerous  am. 
the  chances  of  mental  derangement ;  though," 
he  continues,  *'  this  does  not  prevent  our  allow 
ing  that  liberty  is  favourable  also  to  the  ex 
pansion  of  human  reason.**  The  Review  ad 
vocates,  feebly  we  think,  the  passage  of  an 
international  copyright  law. 

The  following  promises  a  little  excitement ; 
no  wonder  Miss  Martineau  is  a  petitioner  to  the 
American  Congress  for  a  copyright  law  i-^ 

Mrss  Maetineau  on  America. — It  is  annoonoed  in  uu 
English  newspaper  that  Miss  M^rtinean's  new  work  on 
America  is  pre|Miring  for  publication.  It  is  to  be  entitled 
^  Society  in  America,**  and  will  appear  in  three  volumes 
octavq. 

We  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
edition  of  '*  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Con 
sumption — its  Anatomical  Character,  Causes^ 
Symptoms  and  Treatment;"  To  which  is  added  f 
a  view  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  &c.,  with  thirteen  plates  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature.  By  Samuel  G.  Morton, 
M.  D.  It  has  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  the  first,  and  some  ad^ 
ditional  illustrations.  It  will  shortly  be  pub 
lishcd  by  Edward  C.  Biddle. 

Buckland't  Geologic — ^Tho  American  edition 
of  Buckland*s  Geology  is  in  a  forward  state,  the 
plates  being  nearly  completed.  We  have  had 
an  opportunity  during  the  past  week  of  exam- 
ining most  of  them,  and  of  comparing  their 
execution  with  the  English,  which  they  rival  in 
beauty  and  finish.  Mr.  Yeager,  the  engraver, 
has  done  them  justice  and  himself  great  credit. 

Those  who,  without  knowing  us,  think  evil  of  ns,  do  us 
no  harm ;  it  is  not  us  they  attack,  bat  the  phantom  of 
their  own  imagination. 
Every  body  almost  believes  that  the  often  quoted  linee, 
**  He  that  fights,  and  runs  away. 
May  live  to  fight  another  day,*' 
are  iVom  Hqdibras,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
inimitable  work.    The  nearest  approach  is  in  the  /ollow. 
ing;-^ 

**  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  be  can  never  do  that  *•  tlab; 


Hence  timely  rnnuing  *s  no  mean  |iart 
Of  condhct  in  the  martial  art. 
By  which  9ome  glorious  leata  achieve, 
As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive.** 
The  home  truth9  of  Butler  are  so  numerous,  it  if 
surprising  that  be  has  gone  eomewhat  out  of  fiishion 
with  the  present  generation.    Take  the  fdlowing  on 
ematterers ; —  , 

**  All  ematterers  are  more  brisk  and  pe^ 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  coals  that  gave  them  light**^ 

PiwgmentM, 
Our  temperanee  societies  might  safely  quote  much  of 
Ilia  verses  on  drunkenness.    We  offer  the  following :— > 
^  So  Noah,  when  he  anchor*d  safe  on 
The  mountain's  top  his  lofly  haven* 
And  all  the  passengers  ho  bore 
Were  on  tbe  new  world  set  ashore— 
He  made  it  first  bis  chief  design 
To  plant  and  propagate  a  vine,  ^ 

Which  since  has  overwheIm*d  and  drown*d 
Far  greater  numbers,  xm  dry  groond, 
"Of  wretched  mortals,  one  by  one. 
Than  aU  the  flood  before  had  done.** 
The  reason  that  most  people  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
follies  of  others  is,  that  they  may  not  have  to  pereeeive 
their  own. 

True  merit,  aays  the  Marquis  ofHalifkx,  like  a  river, 
the  deeper  it  is  the  less  noise  it  makeik 

To  seek  redresa  of  grievances  by  having  recourse  to 
the  law,  is  too  aptly  compared  to  sheep  running  for  ahelter 
to  a  bramble  bush. 

The  first  time  General  Howe  -went  to  court  after  his 
return  from  America,  he  had  to  bis  carriage  a  very  hand, 
some  pair  of  bay  horses.  A  person  who  observed  them, 
exclaimed,  **  Where  could  the  general  have  got  his  baylt  V* 
**  Not  in  America  !**  replied  a  bystander. 

Among  other  curiosities  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Basili. 
can  Library  at  Constantinople,  was  a  MS.  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyasey,  written  in  letters  of  gold  opoa  the  intestine 
of  a  serpent,  120  fbet  in  length.  ^ 

There  is  a  curious  book  in  MS.  in  the  British  Mnseum,. 
pioving  incontestably,  in  the  author**  opinion,  that  one 
meal  a  day  is  the  only  rational  system  of.  living.  If  the 
author  were  alive  and  would  visit  this  country,  he  might 
preach  a  crusade  on  the  subject,  and  would  eaaily  find 
followers  in  abundance ;  he  would  be  a  good  successor  to 
Graham,  now  out  of  fashion.  We  have  witnessed  **  in 
my  time,**  as  Wraxall  has  it,  wo  many  crusades  to  suc- 
ceed fur  a  time,  that  there  seems  nothing  too  absurd  to 
claim  converts.  A  crusade  against  books  at  reasonable 
rates  is  now  about  to  be  preached,  and  as  usual  there  are 
plenty  to  throw  op  their  capa  for  a  temporary  exoltcmenL 
We  shall  soon  give  a  drawback  to  London  ^hopkeepera 
to  come  to  America  and  open  store. 

•*  The  Mirror  of  the  World,***  edited  and  printed  by 
William  Caxton  in  1467,  was  lately  sold  in  perfect  con* 
dition,  for  tho  sum  of  two  shillings,  by  an  illiterate  widow 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  |)ook  may  be  estimated  as 
FuU^  worth  X70  steriing. 

Literary  prices  afford  some  criterion  of  the  state  of 
literature  in  a  country,  and  of  the  reputation  of  authors 
with  their  cotemporaries,  and  are  therefore  interesting. 
Pope  is  said  to  have  received  upwards  of  six  thousand 
pounds  for  the  Iliad ;  Warton  received  five  hundred  for 
his  edition  of  Fope*s  works;  Dryden  cleared  about  twelve 
hundred  pounds  by  his  Virgil,  and  received  sixpence  each 
line  for  his  Fables.  Gay  gained  four  hundred  pounds  by 
the  first  Beggars*  Opera,  and  eleven  hundred  by  the 
second*  Dodsley  gave  Akenside  one  hundred  and  twenty 
giiineaa  for  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  and  Mallet  the 
same  fbr  his  Amyntor  and  Theodore.  Dr.  Toung  re- 
oeived  two  hundred  gulnete  hi  the  flrat  three  Night 
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Tbo«ighU.  TbooijM^m  fold  bit  Winter  to  MUkff  for  tbreo 
^  guiaeas.  He  gainsd  but  little  more  fat  1ms  Suoimer,  but 
when  his  repatation  rose,  Millar  gwe  faim  fi^  guineas 
for  his  Spring,  and  JC7137  lOf .  for  Spphonisba,  a  tragedjr. 
The  oomnusntatota  on  Shakspeare  received  mord  than 
Sbakspeare  himself;  Theobald  bad  the  largest  ren^onenu 
tion  for  bis  labours,  £CSO.  •  Wacborton  received  £560 ; 
Johnson  i;480 ;  Capdl  £3WK  &c. 

Human  A^rlifre.— The  Btartehal  P^Etrees,  aged  103, 
beard  ofthe  death  of  the  Doke  de  Tresme,  at  the  age  ol 
93.  •*  I  ara  verjr  seirjr  for  it,**  said  the  nmrtehal,  "*  bat 
not  surprised ;  he  was  a  poor  worn  oat  creature ;  I  Al- 
ways said  that  man  woold  nbt  live  long.** 

£verj(^  bodjr  haa  beard  ofthe  **  Port  RoyaT*  Grammiirj 
&Cn  bat  every  body  does  not  know,  perhaps,  the  orig  in 
pr  the  name.  The  society  of  Port  Royal  des  Cham  ps 
was  so  called  from  a  valley  near  C^artrenie,  aboat  s  ix 
leagues  from  Paris.  In  1637,  a  celebrated  advocate,  I  ^e 
Mailre,  abandoned  his  lucrative  offices,  and,  with  his 
brother,  a  military  officer,  resolved  henceforth  to  dedicat  e 
themselves  to  God  at  Port  Royai  Numbers  followed 
them  from  til  the  learned  profossiooa.  The  society  hs'  d 
no  rules,  no  vows,  no  constitution,  no  cells,  nor  an}/ 
thing  of  the  kind.  They  employed  themselves  asaidu  - 
ously  in  pray#r  and  study,  and  in  the  instruction  9  f 
yoath  in  the  sciences  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Racint) 
was  educated. there,  and  requested  to  be  buried  in  thts 
cemetery  of  Port  Royal,  at  the  feet  of  his  old  master. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the^ast  century,  the  bibliomaK- 
niacs  of  Paris  were«adly  taken  in  by  some  roguish  mer- 
bnants,  who  sept  over  from  India  a  number  of  Arabian 
Manascripts,  in  excellent  condition,  and  written  in  a 
very  beautiful  character.  They  were  received  and 
bought  with  ^found  respect  by  some  eaUceiors ;  but  as 
soon  as  tbosp  acquainted  with  the  language  cast  their 
tyes  upon  them,' they  discovered,  to  the  consternatiqii  o( 
ths  purchasers,  that  these  rare  volumes  were  common 
account  books  of  Arabian  merchants  i  A  good  laugh 
was  the  result 

^  Louis  XII.,  one  day  looking  at  himself  in  his  mirror, 
was  astonished  to  see  a  number  of  gray  hairs  on  his 
head.  **  Ah  !'*  said  he,  **  tiiese  must  be  owing  to  the 
long  speeches  I  have  listened  to;  and  it  is  those  of  Mr. 
C— -  in  particular,  that  have  ruined  my  hair."  Ameri- 
can politicians  are  said  to  become  prematurely  gray  ;  it 
is  unquestionably  because  they  listen  to  so  many  long 
speeches. 

The  actor  Boaubourg,  who  was  extremely  ugly,  play* 
ing  the  part  of  Mithridatcs,  in  Racine's  play,  Monime 
said  to  him  in  character,  ^  Ah  !  sire,  you  change  coun. 
ttnanoe;**  a  wag  in  the  pk  exclaimed,  "Lot  him  do  so— 
don't  slop  him.** 

'Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  the  witty  author  of  "Saybgs 
and  Doings,"  it  appears  has  underUkeu  the  editorship  of 
tlie  New  Monthly  Magazine,  an  office  for  wliich  hin 
varied  talents  eminently  qualify  him.  The  newly- 
announced  publication  of  the  **  Humourist,"  will,  at  bin' 
suggestion,  be  blended  with  the  New  Monthly  Magazintt 
many  of  the  contributors  being  friends  and  correspomU 
ents  of  that  magazine. 

Tht  Y6ung  fTomanU  CMSoUtiion^-K  village  pasU»r  I  have  paid 
was  examining  his  parishioners  in  their  catechism.  Ti:»e  ^ 
first  question  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  tliis:-- 
*•  What  is  thy  only  consolation  in  life  and  dc*»th  ?"  A 
young  girl,  to  whom  the  pastor  put  this  question,  laugh*  d 
and  would  not  answer.  The  priest  insisted.  •»Well, 
then,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  if  I  must  tell  you,  it  is  the 
young  shoemaker  that  lives  in  the  Rue  Agncaux." 


3,507,6312.    The  c^impensation  awarded  and  paid,  or 
payable  on  demand  of  the  claimants,  is  16,488,7002. .. 

In  the  bay  of  Argostoli,  in  the  island  of  Ce^^aloDia, 
there  are  two  streams  which  flow  pum  ^e  sea  into  the 
land,  and  one  of  them  haa  been  employed  to  turn  a  mill 
.Many  hypotheses  have  been  started  to  acoount  for  this 
•phenomenon,  some  suppomng  a  diffbrence  of  level  on  dif- 
iferent  sides  of  the  island,  and  th%t  the  stream  Bowing 
1;hrough  a  subterranean  tunnel  restores  the  equilibrium ; 
•  others  suppose  that  some  volcanic  relations  are  involved, 
although  there  does  not  exist  any  recent  volcanic  forma- 
tion in  th«  neighbourhood,  and  during  an  earthquake  no 
effect  was  produced  upon  these  rivulets. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  great  utility  of  life 
in^ranee  was  related  to  us  a  few  days  since  as  having 
occurred  at  the  office  of  the  American  Life  and  Trust 
Company  of  this  city.  A  clergyman  who  had  lately  re- 
moved to  this  city  was  induced  by  circumstances  some 
months  since  to  get  his  life  insured  in  a  small  sum,  to 
secure  a  debt  to  a  friend.— Subsequently,  becoming  suffi- 
ciently protfperous  to  enable  him  to  lay  out  a  larger  sum 
in  the  way  of  premium,  he  increased  the  insurance  to 
three  thousand  dollars,  which  amount  was  aderwards 
enlarged  to  five  thousand,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Two  members  ofthe  family 
ofthe  gentleman  insured,  having  gone  on  a  visit  into  the 
country,  were  taken  ill,  and  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  join  them,  whi  :h  he  did,  and  was  obliged  to  remain 
tor  some  days  at  the  place,  owing  to  their  unfitness  for 
removal.  The  delay  thus  crested  proved  fotal  to  him ;  be 
was  also  taken  sick,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days 
died.  In  due  time  the  members  of  his  family,  to  visit 
whom  he  had  gone,  recovered,  and  on  their  return  to 
Baltimore  found  themselves  possessed  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  insured  by  the  deceased,  without 
which  they  would  have  been  left  in  the  most  straitened 
circumstances. 

Such  facts  as  the  above  require  no  comment  r  they  go 
to  show  conclusively  the  advanUges  to  be  derived  from 
an  insurance,  the  annual  cost  of  which  might  well  be 
spared  (Vom  a  very  moderate  income.  Independently  of 
the  security  afforded  to  creditors,  which  to  an  honest  poor 
man  is  a  matter  of  Vast  importance,  the  sum  insured 
brings  comfort  and  temporary  relief  at  all  events  to  fami- 
lies  which  without  it  must  sink  into  penury  and  want. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  persons  who  have  a  fixed 
t  mlary  or  limited  income  dependent  on  their  individual 
( Exertions,  slmukl  not  remain  a  day  without  insurance  to 
I  tuch  an  amount  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  mcflnB. 
.  m^Baliimot^  American, 


avtrfc. 


RBSCEVTAKOES  BIT  KAXZ«. 

O*  Gentlemen  making  remittauces  by  checks,  would 
c  wnfcr  a  favour  by  having  them  marked  »*  good,**  by  tiie 
( 3asbier  of  the  bank. 

Jan.  17,— Robert  Kimball,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

.— —  17,— Jamea  A.  Wood.  Ellsworth,  Me. 

17.— Alfred  Moore,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

—  13,— C  H.  Larned,  Wheeling,  Va. 
16,— Chas.  P»acklyft,  PortUnd,  Me. 

16,— J.  L.  Wbitmg,  Detroit,  Mich. 

13,— Peter  M'Nie,  William  Henry,  L.  C. 

19,— Edmund  Weston,  West  Randolph,  Mass. 

12,— Thos.  Parker,  Calhoun*s  Mills,  S.  C. 

5,— Lieut.  B.  A.  Tenett,  Fort  Lmivenwoilh,  Mo. 

. 1,— S.  S.  Phelps,  P.  M.,  Oquawka,  111. 

17,— E.  A.  Biusb,  DeUoit,  Mich. 


MAINEl— Banoo^  Daren  &  Tb«tc^»'»MV  J^ 
VERMONT.— MoMTTELiwt,  George  X-  w^lign* 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bovroir,  W.  IL  S.  Jordan. 

WoRCKST^  Clarendon  Harrir • ' 
GONNECTICtrr. 

N«w  &TXir,  Herrick  9l  NoyM. 

HAKTFoan,  Roderick  White. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtuc«kt,  J.  M'lntyre  Bl  Co. 

PaoviDCRCK,  A.  S.  Beckwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

NiEw  YoRji,  Peter  Hill,  11,  Old  SUp, 

WiffP  Poiirr,  J.  H.  HolL 

KunsoM,  P.  Dean  Carrique. 

Albany,  W.  C.  Little. 

RocHKSTKK,  C.  6l  M.  Morse.'   ' 

Utica,  Wra.  Williams. 

BOFPALO,  A.  Wilgus. 

ScHENECTAnv,  Soiaucl  Andrews. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trentcn,  D.  Fenton  db  B.  Davenport. 

Salrm,  J.  M.  Hannah. 

pRiNCKTON,  R.  E.  Hornor. 

Newark,  J.  M*lntyrc. 
PENNSYLVANIA.       - 

Madch  Chunk,  Wlllianj  H.  Sayr*. 

Lancaster,  James  F.  Flood. 

Easton,  a.  H.  Reeder. 

PoTTSViLLE,  B.  Bonnan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

York,  D.  Small,  P.M. 

PiTTSBVRGn,  Johnston  &,  Stockton* 

CnAMBERBBURG,  Matthow  Smith. 
-    WiLKKSBARRi,  E.  W.  Sturdovant. 

Carlisle,  George  M.  Phillips  &  Co. 
OHIO.— Cincinnati,  Corey  &  Fairbanks,  M.  IHwaou, 
Alexander  Flash. 

Columbus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 

Maomeb,  John  E.  Hunt,  P.  M. 

Stkubknyillb,  J.  &.  B.  Turn  bull 

Zanesville,  Adam  Peters — Uriah  Parke. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickman. 

ANNAfous,  J.  Grcone,  P.  M. 

Cambridge,  C  Lecompie,  P.  M. 

Darnrstown,  L.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  C0LUMBL\. 

Wabuikgton  City,  Frank  Taylor. 

Alrxandria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond.  R.  D.  Sanxay.  , 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,- U.  H.  Forbes  &,  Co. 

Petersburg,  A.  N.  Bourdon. 

LyiNCHburo,  a.  R.  North. 

Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  &,  Co. 
Fredericksburg,  John  Coakley ;  E.  M'Doweli. 

tlNIVKRSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  C.  P.  M'KenillO. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louis\'illr,  John  M.  CampbeU. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  WJiite  &  Norvetl,  W.  A.  Eicbbum. 

Lexington,  John  W.  Trumbull. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh,  Turner  ^  Hughes. 

Faybtteville,  J.  M.  SStmlman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CnARLKSTON,  John  P.  Beile. 


-  .^,.  .„  p^  Camden,  A.  Young. 

Agents,  on  remitting  money,   will  confer  a         Coi.umsia,R  D.  Plant, 
great  favour,  and  save  mucb  unpleasant  feeling,         Sumterviu.e,  H.  Hayneitworth. 
by  letting   us  know  the  individual  subscribers  qeoRGIA.— Augusta,  T.  H.  Plant, 
who  should  be  credited.     For  want  of  this  in-l        Savannah,  W.  T.  Willbms. 
jformatiun,  bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  those  who! MISSISSIPPI. 
'  •  •  •  Natchkz,  F.  Beaumont. 

Grand  Gulp,  WilliaKi  M.  Smyth. 


We  must  insist  on  subscriber^  sending  for 
*  missmg  Nos.  ft>  do  so  free  of  expense  to  us.  A 
single  postage  ol  a  letter  is  trifling,  but  the 
amount  we  have  to  pay  is  reully  onerous,  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  does  the  mistake  occur  in  our 
i  office. 


Slave  Campemation  /'iinrf.- It  appears  from  a  return 
presented  by  order  to  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  mo- 
Son  of  Mr.  Baring,  that  the  total  amount  provided  for 
ths  paymwit  of  the  oompwisation  to  slave  proprietors  » 
16,492,379/. J  and  there  is  conssouently  reraainmg  to  be 
provided  for,  to  cwnpletc  the  20,000,000/.,  the  sum  of 
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Subscribers  to  the  "  Library"  are  informed 
ithat  their  volumes,  if  left  at  the  publication 
1  office,  will  be  neatly  boMnd  iw  any  style  tlwy 
may  direct. 
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Hamilton,  James  Rulhvon  it,  Co. 
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fTfte  journal  of  Hzlltn  JLtttxtn. 


From  tbe  LoimIoii  Metropolitan, 
UNCLE  G£ORG£^  STORY. 

TEMFKR. 

Oh,  Waly,  Waly,  gin  loTo-be  bonnj, 

A  litUe  while  when  it  b  new ;    - 
But  when  its  auld,  it  waxeth  caald. 
And  fiides  awa*  like  morniDg  dew. 

Experience,  thooffh  the  most  valuable,  is  the  most 
despised  product  of  human  labour.  Our  friends  and 
neighbours  offer  us  theirs  gratis,  though  thej  have  them- 
aelves  suffered  long  in  its  acquisition  ;  but  we  will  accept 
of  none  that  is  not  the  purchase  of  our  own  toil  and  tears. 
Still  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  record  those  instances 
wh«re  human  passions  and  faults,  not  fate,  have  wrought 
out  human  misery.  In  this  belief^  I  will  recall  sorrows 
which  time  has  softened,  without  obliterating  any,  even 
the  minutest  traoe. 

I  will  not  commence  the  confession  of  my  errors  by 
imputing  any  share  of  them  to  my  beloved  mother,  who 
strove,  though  with  too  feeble  and  too  fond  a  band,  to 
check  that  impetuosity  of  temper,  which  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  every  sin  and  every  sorrow  of  my  life.  There 
is  little  in  my  existence  to  interest,  except  that  period  of 
it  in  which  I  acted  as  the  evil  genius  of  one  far  dearer 
and  more  worthy  than  myself.  To.  this  period,  therefore, 
I  shall  fimit  my  details; 

I  met  Miss  Montgomery,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  sub- 
scription ball  in  the  Rotunda.  She  was  chaperoned  by 
her  aunt,  a  lady  with  whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted. 
I  would  fain  indulge  myself  in  a  description  of  her  charm- 
ing  face  and  person,  but  I  know  that  when  finished,  I 
should  turn  from  a  commonplace  catalogue  of  eyes,  hair, 
height,  and  shape,  which  might  delineate  fiily  other 
women  as  well,  but  which  would  not  convey  the  slightest 
image  of  the  picture  in  my  heart.  Words  can  no  more 
describe  the  varying  shapes  and  shades  of  beauty  than 
they  can  explain  to  one  bom  blind,  how  **  star  differeth 
AxHn  star  in  glory.**  Alas !  it  had  been  well  for  poor 
Lily  Montgomery  if  her  mild  and  modest  beauty  had 
never  met  my  eaze,  or  won  my  heart  On  that,  tbe  very 
first  evening  of  our  meeting,  I  devoted  myself  to  her  wor- 
ship.  Worship  I  ma^  call  it,  for  my  love  soon  became 
«  wild  and  passionate  idoUtry,  and  as  vuch  I  doubt  not 
it  was  punished.  I  resolved,  with  all  the  vehemence 
natural  to  me,  that  she,  and  none  other,  should  be  my 
wife.  I  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  wore  her  rank, 
oircnmstances,  education,  or  who  her  relatives.  I  saw 
that  goodness  and  loveliness  were  legible  in  every  linea- 
ment, and  these  were  all  I  valued.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  oonsideration  that  made  me  pause  and  tremble :  this 
was  the  fear  that  the  pearl  of  price,  her  virgin  b^rt, 
night  be  already  bartered.  Her  tender  age,  however, 
(ahe  was  scarce  seventeen,)  and  the  blushing  bashfulness 
of  her  general  manner,  reassured  me;  for  1  have  always 
remarked,  that  women  whose  affections  have  set  up  their 
rest  in  some  chosen  haven,  regard  all  other  men  with  an 
abstracted  indifference,  equally  remote  fh>m  timidity  and 
boldness.  My  almost  extravagant  homage  could  nQt 
•seape  the  oharmrag  I«ily*s  observation.  I  danced  with 
Booe  but  her.  When  she  danced  with  another,  I  stood 
by  and  gased  my  soul  away ;  and  when  she  sat  1  hovered 
near,  like  an  attendant  spirit,  The  gay  and  numerous 
company  flitted  before  me  like  a  gaHery  of  moving  pic- 
tures, but  my  eye  sUll  sought  the  one  pure,  fUr  fkce,  that 
alone  seemed  to  me  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  «*  hand 
divine.'* 

The  cheerful,  social  intereoarse  mahitained  in  this 
pleasant  oity  between  young  people,  fedUtates  a  gcfiUe, 
man*s  introduction  to  any  young  lady  whom  he  ipay 
admire.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  IngeniiJiy,  I  j)ecaropi 
a  gttest  and  fS-eqqent  visiter  at  Mr.  Montgomery's, «  pros- 1 

nck  «^yA«T  J.— Fjcu.  7, 1887,  ^ 


peroQs  silk  mercer  In  Dame  street.  This  man,  whom* 
were  I  not  a  Christain,  I  should  hate  with  all  the  bitter 
fervour  of  which  my  soul  b  capable,  was  upright  in  his 
dealings,  but  of  a  gloomy,  tvrannical  temper,  and  an  in* 
flexibility  of  will  which  had  never  been  known  to  yield. 
His  stern  features  never  softened,  except  when  gazing  on 
his  child,  whom  it  was  his  pride  to  adorn  wiUi  a  mag- 
nificence that,  in  any  place  but  Dublin,  would  have  been 
considered  above  her 'rank. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  was  a  kind,  quiet  woman,  the  mere 
echo  of  her  arbitrary  husband.  By  his  command  sho 
underwent  th^  fatigue  of  accompanying  his  daughter  to 
places  of  amusement  He  never  went  himseUTbut  be 
toved  that  Lily*s  beauty  and  rich  apparel  should  be  seen 
and  admired.  He  seldom  discouraged  any  tolerably 
eligible  admirer.  The  possibility  of  his  daughter's  dis- 
posing  of  her  heart  without  his  sanction,  never  even 
occurred  to  him ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  gloried  in 
the  adulation  which  so  many  fine  young  men  paid  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  fair  child.  Had  not  my  heart  been 
surprised  by  love  while  pride  was  asleep,  I  should  havo 
scorned  an  alliance  with  a  mercer's  daughter.  I  ranked 
in  the  higher  class  of  merchants,  and  had  a  long  struggle 
between  false  dignity  and  necessity,  before  I  could  pro- 
vail  on  myself  even  to  enter  that  class.  My  ftmily  was 
as  honest,  and'almost  as  poor,  as  that  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo; 
but  as  I  was  beginning  to  prosper  in  business,  I  wa3 
gradually  shaking  off*  that  silly  dislike  of  trade  which  i^ 
too -prevalent  among  the  Irish  gentry.'  Such  potty  dis- 
tinctions  are  always  lost  in  love's  republic.  Lily  weis 
not  to  me  the  mercer's  daughter :  she  was  the  queen  of 
my  fate,  the  mistress  of  my  happiness,  and  the  slightest 
symptom  of  even  her  indifference  would  have  been  m€*re 
terrible  to  me  than  the  heaviest  sentence  of  any  earthly 
tribunal.  The  demonstrations  of  my  sincere  and  liv&ly 
passion  were  in  time  repaid  by  a  deep,  but  silent  attacih- 
ment  on  her  part.  It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  giv  e 
her  feelinn  voice,  and  it  was  not  till  grief  had  destroyet  1 
timiditv  that  passion  found  a  language.  When  I  spok< ) 
of  applying  to  her  father,  she  anxiously  implored  me  tc* 
defer  it,  as  I  now  believe  from  a  fear  of  my  failure,  and 
a  desire  of  watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  but,  as  J. 
then  feared,  from  wavering  affection. 

I  had  been  sei2sed  with  a  sharp  and  dangerous  indispo* 
sition,  which  confined  me  for  a  week.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
had  every  day  sent  her  servant  to  enquire  for  me,  and 
this  politeness  I  fondlv  imputed  to  Lily's  solicitude. 
Impatient  to  see  her,  I  hastened  to  Dame  street,  the  very 
first  day  I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed.  She  was  alone  iu 
the  drawing-room  when  I  entered.  Surprised  out  of  her 
reserve  by  grief  at  the  paleness  of  my  countenance,  she 
ran  towards  me,  both  hands  outstretched,  and  yielding  to  { 
a  tenderness  deepened  by  my  danger,  burst  into  tears.  ^ 
Transported  bv  this  strong,  involuntary  proof  of  love,  I 
pursued  my  advantage,  and  obtained  her  consent  to  an 
immediate  application  to  her  father.  That  hour,  in  which 
I  became  assured  that  I  possessed  her  undivided  heart, 
was,  I  need  not  say  how  joyful.  I  looked  on  it  as  the 
beginning  of  happiness — alas !  it  was  almost  the  end  of 
it;  first  doubts,  then  fears,  and  lastly,  a  wretched, 
wretched  certainty  succeeded.  That  very  day  I  laid  my 
proposals  before  Mr.  Montgomery.  He  stopped  my  pro- 
fessions of  regard  by  an  enquiry  into  the  amount  of  my 
capital.  I  thought  this  but  reasonable,  and  made  a  can- 
did  statement  of  my  circumstances  and  {irospeots.  'Die 
latter  were  better  than  the  fc^mer,  but  neither  had  much 
attraction  for  cupidity.  Mr.  Montgomery's  manner  was  . 
cold  and  unsatisfying :  he  did  not  accept,  but  neither  did  ^ 
be  reject  my  suit  He  spoke  of  me«  tbongh,  to  my  face, 
in  the  depreciating  style  of  a  bargain-maker.  I  had 
embarked  in  some  brilliant,  but  hazardous  speculations, 
the  fiite  of  which  a  year  would  determine.  On  their  suc- 
cess his  consent  to  my  marpage  with  bis  daughter  was  tc  i 
depend.  Meantime  I  was  permitted  to  visit  as  usual. I 
Only  eoncelve  tb«  cruelty  of  suffbring  hi*  daugbter  tq  | 
become  att^ed  oQ^er  suob  ^cumstanoes,  ^atl  yf rilj ' 


believe  it  was  only  a  pretence,  for  I  bad  not  been  so 
blamaWy  absurd  as  to  risk  tbe  sUbility  of  my  regular 
business  on  these  contingencies ;  even  iU  case  of  failure, 
I  should  have,  enough  to  satisfy  moderate  desires.  But 
I  jmw,  with  scorn  I  saw,^that  I*  was  to  be  caressed  or 
spumed  in  proportion  to  the  low  or  hi^ffa  fortunes  of  suc- 
ceeding suiters.  Relying  on  Lily's  diuntereeted  love,  I 
consented  to  wait  the  probationary  year,  and,  careless  of 
consequences,  gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
halcyon  days  m  courtship, . 

After  a  &w  months  had,  elapsed,  a  formidable  rival,  at 
least  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  eyes,. appeared.  He  was  a 
young  and  wealthy  Scotsman,  who  visited  Ireland  three 
or  four  times  a  vear  on  business,  and  4£  whose  comraer- 
cial  worth  Mr.  jfontgomery  was  well-  assured.  Ih  had 
manifested  unequivood  admiration  of  Lily,  but  I  took 
care  to  pay  her  such  attentions  aa  should  lead  him  to 
believe  her  pre-engaged,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  with- 
out declaring  himself.  The  hope  that  be  would  do  so, 
however,  bad  already  caused  iir,  Montgomery  to  look 
askance  upon  me,  a  caprice  which  I  bore  with  much 
impatience. 

One  evening  I  bad  obtained  permission  to  attend  Lily 
and  her  mother  to  a  public  assembly.  By  agreement  I 
went  before  tea,  in  order  to  spend  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  with  them.  My  dear  girl  was  already  adorned 
for  the  ball  when  I  entered.  Her  drese  was,  I  remember, 
a  pale  blue  brocaded  silk,  her  ornaments  pearls  and  white 
roses.  I  was  in  high  spirits^  and^ralUed  her-  on  the  de« 
pression  of  hers,ao  little  accordant  with  the  gaiety  of  her 
attire.  Ah  me !  they  were  truly  prophetic,  although  the 
result  of  superstition.  I  bclivo  I  have  not  mentioned  that 
she  was  of  a  most  imaginative  temperament,  the  veriest 
thrall  to  her  own  fantasies,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  an 
observer  of  omens.  I  had  often  rallied  her  on  this  pecu- 
liarity, but  warm  and  solenm  fancies  derive  so  much 
pleasure  from  superstitious  >fi)elingS|  that  thay  often  wii- 
fully  encourage  them.  In  her,  however,  the^  were  com- 
bated  in  some  degree  by  firm  religions  pnnciples,  and 
she  seldom,  as  in  the  present  instanoci.  suffered  them  to 
prey  upon  her.  spirits. 

^  O  George,  Lhaw  had  sneh  a  strange,  such  a  fright- 
ful dream  I** 

**'  And  what  was  it,  my  queen  oi  lilies  and  roses?  A 
fiightful  dream  must  mdicate  something  pleasant;  fbr 
d  reams,  yon  know,  go  by  contraries.** 

*'  It  is  not  so  much  the  dream  itself;  as  the  strauge  pre- 
sientiment  of  evil  it  has  left  noon  my  mind,  that  afiecU 
me.  I  am  sure  jrou  will  think  me  weak,  but  perhaps, 
when  I  have  tridit,.!  may  be  able  to  shake  off  the  im- 
pression  it  has  made.  I  thought  I  was  in  St.  Patrick's 
ciithedral,  alone,  and  at  midnight  I  heard  unearthly 
V' Dices  wkbpering,  *  Poor  thing,  poor  thing !  she  is  coming 
a  mong  usJ  And  I  knew  that  they  weise  ghosts,  telling 
nay  doom,  am^  looking  op  1  saw,  through  the  gloom,  tbe 
n/afture  of  th<  r  white  robes  as  they  passed  the  narrow 
a  pertores  in  thtf  friars*  walk.  Suddenly,  at  the  farther 
ond  of  the  long  lisle,  appeared  a  huge  mirror,  shining,  as 
it  were,  bv  its  own  Ught,.in  which  1  saw.  my  own  figure 
f^om  bead  to  foot,  dressed  in  bng,  black  garments,  my 
hair  streaming  loosely  o^iet  my  shoulders,  and  aj  fiice 
pale  as  ashes*  Then  I  thought  I  fell  upon  my  knees  to 
pray,  but  instead,  found  myMlf  borne  along  with  inoon- 
49eivab1e  .iwlft^essrand  when  the  motion  ceased,  i  waa 
standing  besidie  you,  at  the  foot  of  a  loftv  altar.  My 
&ther  was  standmg  at  tbe  top,  and  was,  I  thought,  about 
to  unite  us,  vrh^m,  instead,  he  came  towards  me,  and 
began  to  bind  my  hands  and  feet  with  hltick  cords. 
L(K»king  back,  I  saw  a  deep  dark  grave  close  to  nse,  and 
called  to  you  fi>r  help,  tun*  you  came  nearer,  but  instead 
of  releasing  me,  you  assist  <1  my  fkiher  to  thmw  me  into 
the  horrid  grave.  My  struggles  and  dreaming  grief 
awoke  me,  but  I  cannot  recalTuie  terrible  vision  without 
a  shudder.** 

Such  was  the  sdemn  eamestiiesi  of  eye  and  voice 
with  which  «bo  fok^t  tiwt  If  fbr  «  moment,  abared 
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the  iniecUoa  mf  her  vkt«nary  femm,  bat  unwilliD|r  that 
■he  fbould  perMlve  i^  I  said  gtaij,  *  This  it  s  charinl&g 
dream,  deareet  It  abows  Chat  you  will  be  too  crbel  in 
dela^in^  m^  hai>ptiie«8,  and  that  your  father  and  I  will 
join  in  bindtni;  yoa  with  ^he  aweet  and  nowy  bonda  of 
Hymfiff-'^Wgr,  Lil,  I  thought  yoa  better  tkiiled  in 
dradaora*  kin9;vihaa  to  be  ignorant  that  death  meant 
marriage,  and  blacVwhite.^ 

6be  fmiied  incredaI<)uKly,  and  hearing  her  father*!  step, 
moved  aa  it  were  inetiflNlYely  awaT  from  me,  and  busied 
Jierteif  aboat  the  tea  ^oipqge.  Mr.  Montgomery  had 
thia  evening  learnt  th^^lTre  of  a  Dublin  house,  by 
which  he  was  a  considerable  loser,  and  was  in  oonse- 
qoenoe  in  a- very  bad  humour.  As,  however,  his  general 
manner  was  somewhat  morose,  I,  not  observing  him 
closely,  perceived^no  change.  He  talked  as  much  as  nsnaU 
and  the  conversation  by  some  mischance  led  to  the 
national  eharacter  of  ilie  Scots  and  Irish.  One  would 
think  that  this  was  not  a  very  dangerous  topic  between 
two  Irishmen.  Almost,  howeser,  before  I  was  aware» 
it  became  a  masked. battery  on  either  side;  under  cover 
of  which  he  vented  his  dissatis&ctien  with  his  daugh- 
ter's Irish  lover^  and  I  my  jealousy  -of  her  Scotish  cue* 
Poor  Lily,  who  saw  the  bitter  sarcasm  evident  in  both  our 
oounienaneest  joined  playfhlly  in  the  conversation,  sup. 
porting  now  one.  and -now  the  other  party^  endeavouring 
to  torn  it  Into  jest 

*^  Now,  I  am  sure,  papa,  you  do  not  Kke  to  deal  with 
the  Sawniss,  coming  back  perhaps  a  dosen  times  before 
they  will  buv  any  thing,  saying  *  Weel,  sir,  will  you 
no  throw  off  the  odd  shufiins?"* 

He  did  not  even  smile  at  her  playful  attempt  to  mimic 
the  Sootish  dialect,  but  replied,  «*  Yes,  child,  I  do  like  to 
deal  with  them,  for  at  least  they  pay  what  they  promise. 
Our  ffav  Dublin  gentlemen  would  seorn  to  higgle.  They 
are  oK-handed^  clever  fellows,  little  solicitous  about  the 
priee  of  gooda  dot  which  they  never  intend  to  pay.  I 
-wish  we  had  fiurer  fine  coats,  and  more  hard  hd^uest  men 
than  are  to  be  found  among  our  Dublin  popiujays,  (torn 
whom  the  Lord  deliver  me  ai^d  mine  V* 

I  was  deeply  stung  by  this  manifest  sneer  at  me,  and  at 
the  elabdrate  elegance  of  my  gala  dress.  Mr  quick  temper 
was  already  In  a  flame.  Lily,  who  saw  the  angry  flush 
overspread  my  Matures,  and  who  knew  by  the  ttnge  of 
ghastly  while  stesling  over  her  father's  cheek  and  Iip» 
that  his  dark  apirit  was  sbwly  Riusing  itself  to  some  act 
of  tyranny,  glided  ooobselred  behind  his  chair,  and 
raismg  her  white  arms,  stretched  her  elapsed  hands 
towards  me,  while  her  eyes  said  more  eloquently  than  her 
words,  **  For  my  sake,  forbear  !** . 

I  was  a  wretch  to  disregard  her  mute  prayer.  But 
what  is  so  selfish  as  anger  7  Secure  of  her  love,  and 
despising  her  father's  goM,  I  indulged  my  temper  at  th» 
cost  of  her  peace.  I  replied  tauntingly,  and  with  marked 
emphasis,  **  Yet  1  trust  that,  even  under  these  despised 
fine  coats,  we  should  find  fbw  hearts  base  and  mean 
enough  to  traduce  their  father  land.** 

"*  Doubtless  they  will.  Sir  Knight  Errant,  do  nothing 
so  base  as^tell  the  truth.  They  will  only  drink,  and 
dress,  and  eheat  their  creditors,  and  swagger,  and  bully, 
and  beat  out  the  brains  that  ahall  dare  to  think  that  they 
are  swindlers  and  spendtfariils.  They  will  Dot  give  their 
«ountry  a  bad  name,  but  they  will  sell  their  oountryroea. 
Our  much  lauded  Hibernians  have  not  earned  even  the 
poor  praise  of  standing  by  each  other;  we  all  know  tb  e 
adage,  *  Put  one  Irishman  on  a  spit,  and  you  will  find 
another  to  turn  it*'  ^ 

•♦  And  I  vow  to  Heaven !"  said  I,  with  ungovernable 
transport,**  that  did  all  Irishmen  deserve  it  as  well  as  yoi  i, 
I  would  myself  become  a  turnspit** 

I  rose  as  I  spoke,  and  so  did  he.  ■*  I  think,**  he  said, 
with  treacherous  mildness,  «*  that  you,  Mr.  Harman,  some 
time  sinoa  proposed  honouring  my  daughter  with  you  r 
iiond.  Since,  hon^ver,  youc,  regard  for  ms  is  of  so  fier;f 
a  nature,  I  beg  in  her  name  to  decline  now  and  for  ever 
the  proffered  condescension.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  request 
that  you  wiU  now  leave  my  house,  and  never  again  enter 
it" 

"  Your  house  I  shall  certainly  leave  with  all  aherity, 
but  my  right  to  your  daughter*s  heart  and  hand  I  wOl 
assert  in  nice  of  heaven  and  eaith.** 

«•  As  you  please,  sir.  And  let  me  tell  you,  the  sooner 
you  assert  your  rights  In  heaven,  ^be  greater  my  oon- 
tent** 

I  had  reached  (he  door,  ebokin^  with  rage,  when  I 
heard  Lily  murmur  low  and  brokenly,  ••Oh  most  udrind, 
most  cruel  Qeotget  you  have  destroyed  Us  both/* 

I  looked  back.  Our  eyes  met,  and  my  heaH  sank 
with  an  ominous  fbreboding,  as  I  encountered  her  wild 
upbraidmg^' glance.  Her  ftlher  seised  and  shook  her 
violenfly,  etclaimmg  in  hoarse,  suppressed  acoentis 
•'  What !  minion,  do  you  dare  to  weep  for  the  msolent 
wretoh  who  yooM  m  gt<mHj  U)miH  your  fiither  r 


I  returned  to  resuoo  he^  from  his  grasp;  but  befiire  I 
oould  c^h  her,  she  sorean^out,  •*  Leave  ua  instanUy, 
if  you  would  not  have  me  hate  you.**  I  obeyed  her  then, 
when  my  obedience  was  of  little  avail.  The  fiital  mis- 
phiefwas  already  a-foot  Reason  soon  returned  under 
the  sobering  influence  of  the  cool  niffht  air,  but  I  strove 
to  deaden  the  growing  sense  of  self-blame,  by  persuading 
my  conscioQce  that  afi  was  for  the  best,  and  that  possion 
bad,  once  in  my  life,  befVionded  me.  For  I  did  not  doubt 
my  power  to  persuade  Lily  to  a  clandestine  marriage,  in 
hich  case,  my  happiness  would-  be  much  accelerated; 
while,  but  fiir  the  pain  I  knew  it  would  give  my  bride,  I 
would  have  rejoiceid  at  the  breach  between  her  rather  and 
me,  as  it  promised  to  free  me  from  his  society.  Think- 
ing  it  possible  that  her  father  might  insist  on  her  fulfill- 
ing her  original  intention  of  going  to  tbe  ball,  I  went 
there  to  seek  her,  but  she  waa  ab^t  Her  aunt,  how- 
ever, was  there,  to  whom  I  related  the  circumstance, 
and  implored  her  to  procure  me  an  interview  with  Lily 
at  her  house  the  ensuing  day.    This  she  promised. 

When,  however,  I  hastened  there  at  the  appointed  time, 
instead  of  Lily,  I  found  a  brief  note,  written  in  farot  un- 
steady  cbaraoters.    It  ran  thus : — 

**  I  am  made  miserable  for  life.  An  awfiil  impediment 
is  placed  between  us.  My  auo  t  will  give  you  particulars, 
I  will  not  reproach  you.  Your  sufferings  wiU,  I  fwu-,  be 
cruel  as  my  own.  As  soon  as  I  can  go  abroad  I  will  see 
you  at  my  aunt*s ;  but,  O !  dearest,  dearest  George,  it 
'must  be  fbr  a  last  farewell.** 

Agonised  by  apprehension,  I  learnt  from  her  aunt,  that 
las  soon  as  I  had  lefl  his  house  on  the  preceding  evening, 
Mr.  Montgomery  walked  quietly  up  to  his  own,  room, 
and  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  bringing  with  him  the 
large  family  Bible,  upon  which,  with  shocking  impiety, 
he  vowed  the  most  appalling  corses  upon  his  daughter, 
should  she  ever,  either  before  or  after  his  death,  unite  her- 
self  to  me.  His  unfortunate  child  fell  into  a  long  and 
; death-like  fainting  fit,  and  had  since  continued  very  ill; 
!but  my  informant  added,  that  such  was  her  brolher-in- 
Iaw*s  mflexible  obstinacy,  that  be  would  see  his  child  die 
by  inches  rather  than  revoke  his  horrid  imprecations, 
rhis  I  did  not  doubt;  but  I  could  not  believe  that  Lily 
jirould  sacrifice  her  own  love  and  mine  to  a  few  words  of 
Mricked  breath.  I  was  sure  I  could  convince  her  that 
urses  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty  utterers,  and 
annot  reach  the  innocent  I  could  not,  however,  avoid 
VStrning  to  myself  that  there  was  something  shocking  to 
£uman  nature  in  the  idea  of  a  pareot*s  curse,  and  I 
vainly  wished  that  I  had  restrained  my  turbulent  temper. 
It  was  an  entire  fortnight  belbre  I  again  saw  the  gen- 
tle girl,  and  then  how  wan,  how  wast^,  yet  how  more 
tKan  beautiful  she  looked  !  Never  before  was  she  so  kind, 
so  tender,  tier  soft  and  uncomplaining  love  overflowed 
ii  tears  and  words  of  eloquence ;  but  never  shall  I  forget 
ier  gaie  of  horror  when  I  proposed  to  her  to  elope  with 
me,  and  brave  her  father*s  baneful  curse.  She  needed 
not  to  speak ;  that  one  glance  told  me  I  had  lost  her  for 
ever.  My  reliance  on  her  yielding  nature  was  misplaced. 
She  was  indeed  wax  in  the  han<k  of  her  stern  father,  and 
of  all  who  sought  their  own  will  at  the  price  of  her  peace; 
„but  from  what  she  considered  crime,  she  revolted  with 
irresistible  strength. 

But,  although  compelled  to  resign  all  hopes  df  bringing 
her  to  my  views,  I  determined  that  no  earthly  power 
should  prevent  my  seeing  and  conversing  with  her. 
Accordingly,  by  her  aunt*s  connivance,  I  oecasionally  met 
her  there.  Things  went  on  in  this  state  of  hopelessness 
fbr  a  few  months,  when  I  was  one  day  stunned  with  a 
report  that  Miss  Montgomery  was  about  to  be  married 
I  flew  to  her  aunt,  and  learnt,  to  my  utter  consternation, 
that  the  detested  Scotsman  had  returned ;  and  perceiy- 
ing  that  I  no  longer  visited  at  her  father's,  had  made  his 
proposals,  and  was  strenuously  supported  by  her  father. 
^  And  he  will  force  her  to  accept  them  t**  I  exclaimed, 
in  p  frensy ;  "  be  has  only  to  curse  her  into  compliance. 
And  is  she  then  not  only  lost  to  me,  but  given  to  another? 
O !  that  I  should  have  given  my  happiness  into  the  keep- 
riuff  of  a  areature  so  tamo  and  unresisting  V* 

1  had  not  seen  Lily  for  some  weeks,  and  I. found  it 
almost  impossible  to  procure  an  interview;  while,  on 
every  side,  I  heard  of  tne  eligible  mfitch  which  the  beau* 
tifm  Miss  Montgomery  was  about  to  make,  and  several 
of  my  own  intimates  unconsciously  tortured  me  with 
such  observations  as,  **  Why,  Harman,  I  once  thought 
you  would  yourself  be  the  happy  man-«'bot,  mutahile 

At  last  maddened  by  unDertainty  and  jealousy,  I  wrote 
to  Lily,  demanding,  rather  than  entreating,  an  mterview; 
and  thi^tening,  in  case  of  re^*a],  to  brave  i^l  haaards, 
and  visit  her  at  her  fiither*s,  'This  bM  ^b®  desired  e^t 
She  oamCf  I  addressed  ber  with  ponstrained  calmness, 
^  Is  this  true,  Lily,  that  I  hei^r  of  you  ?  Are  yott  fiiith- 
l«8|  ftud  la  »ll  oqr  heplew  love  forgotten  T*' 


•*  O !  that  it  were  formtep,  or  iftktilhsd  nsistW 
or  might  from  henceforth  cease  to  be  r^ 

**  Cruel  girl !  And  can  you  wish  tkal  oar  greil  km 
should  cease  7" 

**Can  I  do  otherwise}  when,  a  week  heaee,  I  Rtnt  W 
the  wife  of  another  ?«— wheui  a  week  heiKfte^evsn  the  4irk 
remembrance  of  that  love  will  be  a  crime  ?" 

A  dizsy  faintness  seiaed  me  at  this  stannfaig  iateffi. 
gence ;  I  sank  back  in  my  ebair  speeehless,  tsarlen, 
almost  unconscious.  'I  was  first  roused  from  this  torpor 
of  affliction  by  seeing  LHy  cast  herself  at  my  knees.  She 
took  my  chill,  motionless  hsods  in  hers,  and  her  bright 
tears  fell  fast  and  heavily  upon  them  while  she  wfSkx. 
**  O !  dearest  Greorffc,  do  hut  hear  how  I  have  bea 
wrought  upon.  My  father  declared  (and  none  who 
knew  him  could  doubt  that  he  would  keep  bis  word)  thst 
if  I  did  not  mary  Mr.  Logan,  he  would  sell  all  that  be- 
longs  to  him ;  and  leaving  my  mother  and  me  to  oqr 
fkte,  would  go  to  some  foreign  land  where  we  'riiooU 
never  see  him  more :  and  this  he  would  also  do,  if,  by  toy 
confession  of  reluctance  or  of  prior  attachmefli,  1  sboaid 
indttoe  the  gentleman  ia  withdraw  his  proposal.  I  with. 
stood  this  threat— O !  George,  indeed  1  did  withstaod  it, 
for  my  inmost  soul  loathed  Uie  thoughts  of  marriage  with 
another  than  you ;  but  my  good,  mv  tender  mother,  kselt 
to  her  unworthy  child.  Y^,  with  tears  and  aafsiih 
she  knelt  to  me,  and  prayed  mo  not  to  part  ber  frtxn  the 
husband  of  ber  youth — tbe  father  of  her  cbikL  She 
abjured  me  not  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God  fatd 
jowed.*' 

*«  And,  Lillv,**  I  replied,  **  has  not  God  ioioed  u? 
Have  not  our  hearts  been  united,  in  his  sight?'* 

^  Ah !  what  is  our  imaginary  union,  who,  eight  noelb 
since,  were  strangers  to  each  other,  compared  ts  th« 
sacred  nuptial  bond  cemented  by  the  joys  and  iorrowi 
of  twenty  yesrs,** 

**  Then  I  am  to  understand,**  I  said,  my  temper  igaio 
rising,  **  that,  of  your  own  free  will,  you  cast  me  off,  and 
marry^^th  another.*' 

**  Surely  you  do  not  caO  it  free  wiU  to  be  redooed  to 
an  alternative  so  frightfiil  ?  Heaven  knows  how  gkdij  I 
would  exchange  k>ts  with  you.     You  need  not  war  a 

mask.    You  are  not  obliged-: O !  my  beavenlj 

Father,**  she  added,  casting  her  streaming  eyes  npwirds, 
'*how  shall  I  go  through  this  dreadful — dreadful  taih?" 
My  fierceness  melted  before  her  overwhelming  (frkC 
and  I  in  turn  attempted  to  comfort  her.  Afler  a  short 
pause,  she  said,  obruptly,  ^  Geor^,  my  dream  is  uccm- 
jtUshetL  This  fatal  marriage  is  the  grave  of  tbe  viaian, 
and,  O !  is  it  not  too  true  that  yoo  have  helped  my  ftther 
to  east  me  into  it  ?  liad  your  ill-ten^r  not  caosed  the 
breach,  he  must  have  waited  tbe  result  of  your  speculi. 
tions ;  and  had  you  retained  your  place  near  me,  Mr. 
Logan  would  never  have  addressed  me.  Your  speeoii. 
tions  have  been  fbrtunate,  you  tell  me,  but  it  is  now  too 
hrte — too  late!  7^«  dream  t«  accomplished,**.  Coo- 
scienee,  **tbe  soliury  seer  in  the  heart,  fifom  whose  ep 
nothing  is  hid,**  pl^ded  guilty  to  every  word  of  the  in. 
dictment  I  was  siknt,  and  she  proceeded.  **  I  would 
not  heedlessly  reproach  you,  but  you  must  feel  that  joo 
owe  roe  some  atonement  Let  it  be  this.  Give  me  back 
my  promise,  forgive  and  bless  me,  and  I  may  yet  know 
a  melanoholy  peace  on  this  side  the  grave.** 

Distracted  at  the  thought  of  losing  ber  sweet  prasenoe 
and  society  for  ever,  I  stipulated,  as  the  terms  of  my 
oousent,  that  she  should  promise  to  receive  a  visit  fiom 
me  once  each  year  of  her  life,  8he  refused  this  atrens- 
ously,  until  I  protested  that  I  would  attend  at  chorch 
and  fbrbid  the  banns,  even  should  the  conseqnenoei  be 
death  to  me  and  ruin  to  her.  She  then  reluctantly  eoo- 
sented ;  I  wrote  out  tbe  promise,  that  she  might  conoeifs 
the  higher  idea  of  its  solemnity.  She  wept  bitterly  as 
she  signed  it,  saying,  **  These  violent  spirits  sway  me  it 
their  will  t  but  I  tell  you,  Geor^  Harman,**  she  added, 
rising  with  dignity,  ^I  tell  yuu,  m  the  spirit  of  propbec^i 
that  days  will  come  when  you  will  mourn,  and  repent  in 
your  heart  of  hearts,  for  this  act  of  tyranny,**  Al&f ! 
alasl  she  did  indeed  speak  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

Despite  her  displeasure,  she  parted  firom  me  wiiii 
lingering  tenderness,  and  assurances  of  eveiiastiiif 
friendship^-shfl  wooM  not  say  love. 

I  did  not  seiB  her  a^in  till  I  saw  her  in  her  bridtl 
dress,  a  decorated  vicUm,  I  bvl  jlisoovered  tbe  dmrcfa 
in  which  the  ceremony  was  tn  be  performed*  and  could 
not  resist  the  morbid  desire  I  fedt  to  witness  it  By 
bribing  the  sexton,  I  was  sneered  to  sereen  myself  be. 
hind  Uie  purtalns  pf  the-  orgaprloft.  fh»m  which  I  bad  a 
f\)l|  yiow  of  the  bridal  pariyf  Jp  thinkiBg  of  the  B9eae 
since,  or,  rather  of  Lily's  appearanee  in  it,  fbr  I  n* 
none  but  her,  I  have  always  recalled  a  vw^of  ao  oki 
b{ili(idt  d^ecribing  i^  bride, 


iJtm 


eire  90itinixl  or  SSeUeni  %ttttt^. 


"  And  when  the  etm  into  the  kirk, 
^he  i^immered  like  the  stui ; 
The  belt  that  wma  about  her  waiat 
Was  a*  wi'  peaflea  bedone." 
I  ^tfve  lo  Caleb « tlw  brlde^t  reBp(U(kBea,  bat  the  tiivery 
toaea  wete  ktit  U  weepiug.    Oaco,  when  ail  was  orer,  I 
saw  her  fiaed  aod  liiled  eye  gleam  with  an  ezpreMion  of 
•natterahle  misery,  and  Cor  a  moment  I  lost  all  con- 
eciMiBness  of  my  own  bereavement  in  painfol  pity  for 
lier  QAmertied  affliction. 

It  was  in  tbe  month  of  Jane,  just  on^B  year  ailer  Lily*8 
marriage,  that  I  embarked  for  Scotland.  On  arriTingr 
there,  1  hastened  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Logan's 
■ammef  villa,  where  Lily  was  th^i  residing.  I  put  up 
al  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  wrote  to 
her,  remiaiUng  her  of  her  promise,  and  requiring  to 
know  when  and  where  it  would  be  fulfilled.  Her  bunte, 
whom  she  still  retained  about  her  person,  brought  me 
her  brief  and  indignant  answer. 

•^Unrelentinff  persecutor!  I  see  you  are  determined 
to  exact  tbe  fufl  penalty  of  your  bond.  I  thank  you  for 
thus  changing  my  former  regard  into  fear  and  resent- 
ment of  your  conduct  You  shall  not  cross  my  husband^s 
tfareshfdd  in  his  absence,  and  without  his  knowledge. 
Since  1  most  meet  you,  it  shall  be  on  the  beaoh,  between 
seven  and  eight  o*ciook. 

I  repaired  to  the  sea-shore  long  before  the  appointed 
hour.  It  was  a  lovely  and  secluded  scene.  A  broad 
Urm  beach  of  yellow  sand  edged  the  blue,  boundless 
o<3ean,  which  was  the  only  object  visible,  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  being  shot  out  by  shelving  rocks. 
The  distant  hum  of  rural  voices,  and  the  low  dirge  of 
the  everlasting  waters,  hushed  my  warring  passions,  and 
loHed  me  into  n  dreamy  patience  while  I  awaited  tbe 
arrival  of  her  whom  I  still  madly  loved.  Towards  eight 
o'clock  she  appeared  at  the  upper  extremity  ef  the  little 
bay,  accompanied  by  her  venerable  nurse.  Leaving  her 
seated  on  a  ruck  at  a  little  distance,  she  advanced 
towards  me  with  an  ease  and  loftiness  of  carriage  I  had 
never  before  seen  in  her.  The  descending  sun  shope 
on  her  bright  pale  features,  **  severe  in  youthful  beauty." 
I  foh  that  she  was  changed  and  sanctified  since  I  had 
seen  her  last.  New  and  holy  hopes  had  dawned  upcm 
her.  Though  still  a  child  in  years,  she  was  now  a 
mother  and  a  matron,  the  mistress  of  a  family,  and  the 
l^uardian  of  its  peace  and  honour.  I  felt  that  I  dared 
ncyt  address  tbe  offended  wife  as  I  had  the  tender  and 
tearful  virgin,  and  for  a  moment  I  repented  that  I  had 
disturbed  the  serenity  which  she  had  evidently  attained. 
^e  spoke  first,  and  without  any  courteous  greeting. 

^  Let  me  know,  in  brief,  Mr.  Herman,  what  yon  pro- 
pose to  yourself  by  such  an  tnlefView  as  this.** 

The  coolness  of  her  tone  and  manner  thrilled  every 
nerve  with  anguish,  and  I  exclaimed  bitterly,  **  Heart- 
Iftss,  unfeeling  girl,  why  did  I  squander  ray  anbctions  on 
such  a  mere  automaton  ?  Is,  then,  one  hour,  out  of  the 
many  thousands  the  year  contains,  too  much  to  give  to 
ptty  for  the  misery  you  have  caused  V* 

^  That  /  have  caused  I  but  I  will  not  recriminate, 
win  show  you  the  state  of  my  heart,  in  hopes  that  when 
YOU  know  it,  you  will  cease  to  torture  me.  I  will  reveal 
k  to  you,  as  clearly  as  it  is  revealed  to  Heaven.  I  will 
go  back  to  my  wedding-day.  My  husband  imputed  my 
wild  grief  to  my  separation  firom  ray  parents.  All  that 
ibm  most  eoasiderate  tenderness  could  suggest  was  done 
to  solace  me ;  still  no  answering  tenderness  repaid  his 
care.  Often,  in  the  very  height  of  my  selfish  indulgence 
of  sorrow,  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  saw  the  cloud  of 
disappointed  afi^ction  steal  over  his  honest  oouatenanoe* 
The  pang  of  conscious  ingratitude  is  a  dreadful  pang. 
I  Qould  not  endure  it  I  prajred  incessantly  that  Grod 
would  tear  fVom  my  heart  the  sinful  love  so  deeply  rooted 
there ;  I  secqnded  my  prayers  by  my  own  best  endea- 
vours, and  I  succeeded.  Now  I  do  indeed  love  my 
husband  as,  t^efbre  Heaven,  I  promised  to  love  him ;  and, 
but  for  your  persecutions,  I  might  enjoy  a  calm  and 
Imppy  conscience.** 

Maddened  by  tbe  irresistible  conviction  that  she  no 
longer  loved  me,  my  passion  was,  if  possible,  increased 
by  mingled  adoration  and  envy  of  the  angelic  mind  that 
could  so  nobly  reconcile  inclination  to  duty.  Exaspe- 
rated by  her  praises  of  her  husband,  and  censure  of  me, 
I  was  deaf  to  her  urgent  and  even  humble  entreaties 
tliat  I  would  cease  to  molest  her,  Then,  finding  peti- 
tions vain,  she  declared  that  she  would  no  longer  con- 
aider  her  promise  binding,  wrong  firoro  her,  as  it  was, 
1^  terror,  and  that  she  would  never  again  meet  me. 
Bat  I  knew  too  well  how  to  subdue  her  gentle  spirit)  I 
vowed  that,  if  she  would  not  willingly  meet  me,  J  would 
visit  her  openly  at  her  house,  in  her  despite  and  In  her 
busband*s,  and  bade  her  beware,  lest  by  such  a  step  she 
might  be  made  a  widow,  or  her  husband  a  man-slayer. 
Aware  of  my  resdnte  pnd  rettJeM  dmmct^,  id)«  tub- 


m&U^  to  necessity,  and  the  hour  being  expired,  she 
parted  from  me  in  anger  and  hi  tears.  Would  to^eaven 
she  had  rather  braved  the  utmost  my  vile  temper  could 
infiict  I 

For  a  long  time  these  annual  meetings  continued,  and 
every  vear  dufinr  that  time  poor  Lily  lost  one  of  her 
beloved  infants.  &fore  they  had  leomt  to  lisp  her  name, 
almost  before  they  could  distinguish  her  by  the  first 
sweet  rccognitory  smile  that  gladdens  a  mother*s  heart, 
they  were  successively  cut  off.  These  repeated  bereave- 
ments  her  superstitious  fancy  ascribed  to  a  deserved 
judgment  on  her  clandestine  iQterviews  with  me.  In 
vain  I  represented  that  our  conversations  were  such  as 
might  be  published  to  the  world  with  honour  to  her,  and 
that  they  were  all  that  enabled  me  to  endure  a  miserable 
being ;  still,  the  mystery,  the  secrecy  with  which  they 
were  attended,  wounded  her  tender  conscience.  Her 
Youngest  and  only  child,  Jessie,  I  think  it  was  called, 
had  lived  several  months,  and  gave  promise  of  a  health- 
ful constitution,  when,  at  the  usual  time,  I  paid  my  visit 
Anxiety  and  fear  had  thrown  the  fond  mother  into  a  low 
nervous  fovei  as  the  period  of  my  coming  approached. 
She  was  confined  to  her  bed  when  I  arrived,  and  sent 
her  nurse  to  inform  me  of  her  inability  to  see  me,  and  to 
entreat  my  forbearance,  at  least,  this  year.  1  complied, 
and  the  event  seemed  to  justify  her  former  fimcies,  for 
her  child  continued  to  live.     I  myself  began  to  fear  that 


"  No,  oh  no,  indeed,  you  are  not  more  guilty  now  than 
you  were  five  ^ioutes  since,  when  I  called  you  my 
fi-iend.  Be  still  my  fKend,  and,  to  prove  it,  leave  these 
kingdoms  instantly.  Yon  have  my  pity»for  your  mia- 
fortunes  have  far  oulwvk^hsd  your  Crimea  ^  fareweU»  and 
may  God  bless  yoo  t  My  prayeia  shaU  foUow  joa  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.*' 

Ah  !  noble  and  tender  heart  thai  aever  yet  was 
pierced,  but  it  gave  forth  balm. 

She  hastened  aaer  her  husband,  fearleas  hi  her  inno- 
ceno9,  and,  a  her  noble  simplicity,  aonvhwed  that  troth 
had  but  to  speak  and  be  bdieved.  Her  low  but  dear 
tones  were  borne  to  me  by^the  balmy  evening  breeie. 

"  Dear  Richard,  what  frenxy  b  this  r  Am  I  not  your 
own  loved  and  loving  wife  ?" 

«•  Fawning  hypocrite,  begene!   Duttttottotovehmer 

«  Richard,  as  I  hoae  to  meet  my  heavenly  Judge,  I 
am*  innocent  in  thought— in  word — in  deed.** 

•*  Devil  *  but  I  will  not  kilT  vou.  I  will  not  pnt  you 
oD.t  of  pain.  My  revenge  shall  be  a»  deep  and  kisttng  as 
wy  torments.**  He  threw  her  slight,  dinging  form  from 
him  with  a  vidence  that  prostrated  her  cm  the  sand; 
then  raisiag  his  hand  aaenaoingLy  towards  me,  cried, 
•**  Pitiful  poltroon!  if  Scotland  holds  yea  to-morrow,  the 
«arth  shall  be  rid  of  you  or  me  before  to-morrow  night.** 

Having  said  this,  he  strode  out  of  sight  Faint  with 
grief  and  kMs  of  Mood,  I  sat  listeains*  to  Lily's  oonvul- 


uneasinees  of  mind,  fostering  an  inherent  delicacy  of    sive  subs  as  she  lav  on  the  spot  wh^re  her  unhappy 


constitution,  might  be  the  remote  cause  of  her  trying 
calamities.  Touched  with  compassion,  and  dou^ng 
the  permanence  of  my  fovourable  dispositions,  I  resolv^ 
to  put  it  out  of  my  own  power  to  harass  her  forther,  by 
going  to  India.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  her,  stating 
my  determination  to  quit  these  kioedoms,  on  condition 
that  she  would  permit  me  to  take  a  last  &rewell  of  her. 
I  received  her  joyful,  grateful  assent,  and  we  again  met, 
for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

She  sat  beside  me  in  a  small  recess  formed  by  the 
rock,  considerably  above  the  beach,  and  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  adjoining  vattey.  As  I  gazed  on  her  f^ed 
cheek  and  altered  eye,  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  agreed  to 
her  wishes  before  it  was  too  late.  Misjudging  fool !  it 
was  already  too  late.  She  spoke  to  me  more  kindly  than 
she  had  ever  done  since  her  marriage ;  yet  I  peroeived 
that  she  was  solicitous  to  shorten  the  interview.  When 
about  to  leave  me  for  tlie  last  time,  she  held  out  both  her 
hands  to  bid  me  farewell.  I  seized  and  pressed  them  to 
my  lips  and  heart,  shedding  sadder,  but  purer  and 
sweeter,  tears  than  any  I  had  ever  known.  Suddenly  a 
sharp  tread  rung  upon  the  roeks  above  us,  and,  before  I 
ooiild  look  round,  or  recognise  the  intruder,  I  received  a 
pistol-shot  in  my  right  arm* 

"Base  viUain  !**  shouted  the  infuriated  Logan,  **  has  it 
not   reached   your    wicked    heart? 
weapon  V* 

The  wound  I  had  received  rendered  me  fuint,  but  not 
insensible.  Lily  remained  motionless  as  the  roek  on 
which  she  sat  I  saw  witli  horror  and  inefiectual  re- 
morse  the  fatal  effects  of  my  passionate  and  selfish  eon< 
duct  I  valued  not  my  life,  could  I  but  nstore  my  hap- 
less  victim  to  her  husband's  confidence.  I  attempted  to 
explain — to  state  the  simple  truth  ;  as  well  might  I  have 
talked  to  the  raging  sea.  Some  officious,  but,  perhaps, 
weU.intentiooed  person  had  acquainted  him  with  oar 
correspondence.  He  had  hastened  up  firom  iowm  wad 
witneased  what  he  tbouffht  an  assurance  of  his  wife's 
attachment  tb  me.  He  knew  I  was  once  her  admirer ; 
he  had  heard  that  we  had  met  often  since,  and  he  fouhd 
me  now  at  her  feet,  her  hands  dasped  in  mine.  These 
things  had  an  aspect  black  as  guilt  could  wear. 

He  forioosly  demanded  instant  satisfaction.  I  refused 
it ;  I  submitted  to  be  called  emoatd  ;  I  was  patient  now, 
when  patience  availed  so  little  3  inexpressible  contempt  for 
me  seemed  to  restore  h'ls  self.possessioo;  he  turned  from 
me  as  firom  a  reptile  unworthy  hatred,  and  finding  his  arms, 
looked  sternly  into  the  fkce  of  his  mute,  heart^tricken 
wife,  **  For  you,  fair  serpent,  you  shall  live  as  long  as 
Heaven  will  fet  you.  From  ibis  day  I  devote  myself  to 
your  punishment  The  world  shall  not  know  your 
shame,  for  your  shame  is  mine  and  my  ehild'a;  you 
shall  live  uitdor  my  roo^  hot  you  abalf  neither  knew 


husband  had  east  her.  I  dared  not  approach  to  offer 
assistance.  At  last  she  arose»  and  waving  her  handker- 
chief  to  ipe  in  adieu,  pdnted  to  the  sea  m  intimation  of 
her  wish  for  my  departure,  and  proceeded  sbwly  towards 
her  changed  and  mdanchoW  homck 

In  less  than  a  month  after,.  I  was  on  my  voyage  to 
India.  I  had  been  there  five  or  six  years,  when  I  read 
iu  an  okl  newspaper  that-— **  Lily,  wife  of  Richard  Logan, 
died  of  a  hngerii^r  disease,  setsemed  and  kmented  by  all 
who  knew  ber.^' 

I  wrote  to  my  sister,  requesting  her  to  learn  firom  her 
nurse  the  particulars  of  Lily  *s  deaths  and  of  her  husband's 
treatment  of  her.  She  did  so ;  and  the  m'tell^ence  in  fixed 
atiU  more  deef^  the  deadly  arrows  of  remorse.  Logan 
kept  but  too  iataUy  his  vow  of  vengeance.  Hb  incom- 
parable wife,  loving  htm  sisroevdy,  and  oomfnssionating 
a  mistake  which,  with  her  uanal  heavenly  indulgence. 


peace  nor  rest ;  my  ears  shaU  be  deaf  to  your  pi«.yer8, 
my  eyes  shall  be  blind  to  your  beauty.  I  dhrofce  you 
firom  my  heart  henceforth  and  for  ever.  Penitence  may 
serve  you  in  another  world,  hut  |  am  no  God,  that  I 
shoulcWbrgive  so  black  a  wrong  as  this.** 

The  nmU^ken,  but  not,  therefore,  less  miaetfable  man, 
afler  uttering  these  words  with  almost  maniacal  ineher 
n)enoe,  rushed  down  the  rocks  tp^rda  the  beach.  Li^ 
rose  to  foUow  him,  saying  to  me  in  a  changed,  holkmr 
tone  *(  Are  yon  much  hurt,  unhappv  man  7*^ 

•♦Av.tQthehearVacorowitbyahirwwirwi  IHoittpu 
muvt  ha(§  me  r 


she  considered  an  ample  apology  for  his  worst  harshness, 
tried  every  feminine,  every  affectionate  art,  to  win  back 
his  esteem  and  love.  With  trembling  solicitude  she 
adorned  her  lovdy  person,,  ia  hopes  to  catch  one  favour- 
ing f^hmce  i  she  sent  humble  and  loving  messages  by 
the  hps  of  their  only  child,  but  he  was  iminovable — nay, 
savage.  Doatinr  on  her  as  he  had  done,  he  was  stung 
to  madness  bv  the  fact,  whidi  she  eonh)  not  deny,  that 
Oh,  ^T  another^  sh^  had  married  him  while  her  hstft  wa«  aaine ;  and  he 
laughed  to  scorn  her  assurances  of  afler  love  for  him. 
knowing,  aa  he  did,  that  she  had  privately  continoed  h^ 
former  acqoahitanee  with  me.  Still  ho  was  careful  of 
her  reputation,  and  perhaps  it  was  vrith  the  intention  of 
accounting  to  the  woridfor  his  ehanjfdd  conduct  to  her, 
that  he  rushed  at  once  into  habtta  of  intoxication.  Per- 
haps  he  might  have  originally  enconrag[ed  them  as  a 
reiuge  fVom  pftinfiU  thought,  but  they  grained  strength ; 
and  wh6n,  shortly  before  her  deatii,  his  once  loved  wife 
WDtehim  a1uBg,exaulpalQry  letter,  ininloring  forgive- 
aeis  and  a  hkst  embrace^  he  was  incapable  of  reading  or 
comprehending  it  She  -died  (and  terrible  to  her  it  must 
have  been  so  to  die)  uopitied  and  deserted ;  and  the  love 
and  justice  which  she  had  so  hmg  and  vainly  craved, 
^were  kvish^d  without  measOK'on  her  memory. 

There  Is  nd  need  **  to  point  the  moral**  <of  ipy  tale. 
JkXL  may  reed  it  in  mv  childless,  hopaiesssv  and  unhappy 
-dd  age.  It  was,;perhape,  more  thd  fiiuU  c^ another  than 
my  own  that  I  lost  the  object  of  my  early  affection,  yet 
•even  then  happiness  was  not  placed  beyond  my  reach. 
When  the  impassable  barrier  was  phced  between  my 
k)st  love  and  rae,  had  I  left  her  alone  with  her  destiny, 
she  would  soon  have  made  it  a  hap^  one.  For  myself; 
absence,  and  the  death  of  hope,  would  have  been  the 
death  of  passion,  and  I  might,  in  time,  have  made 
.another  and  more  fortunate  choice.  But  I  spent  the 
prime  of  manhood  in  madly  cherishing  an  attachment 
-which  finally  drove  me  into  exUe,  haunted  by  a  remorse 
^hich  left  no  spaoe  for  gentler  passions. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  being  so  eonsdous  of  the 
source  irom  which  my  misfortunes  have  sprung,*! 
idiottid  etm  yiekl  to  the  transports  of  a  temper  which 
vendor  me  li|dagBe'to  mjwM  and  to  my  fHends.  To 
this  I  oan  oQly  raply.  that  age,  and  sorrow,  and  disease, 
are  ^orry  sweeteners  of  a  temper  that  was  not  aweet 
even  in  the  **  room  and  liquid  dew  of  youth,** 

Youths  and  maidens,  if  vou  would  choose  a  wife,  if 
yoa  woidd  bhooso  a  hku*uw,  let  temper  be  yoqr'first^ 
■ec(md*«fmd  third  o(«sito»tioii. 
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Waldie^a  Literary  Omnibus,  five  numbers  of 
which  have  been  published,  has  already  con- 
tained as  moch  or  .laoro  book  iiiatter»  bbaides 
news,  tales,  and  renews,  as  the  cost  of  a  whole 
year*8  subscription  of  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
We  haye  published  in  it  Lady  Bkssington's 
amusing  floveli  ^*  The.Confessions  of  an  Elderly 
Gentleman,"  published  at  4hree  doUars  by  the 
booksellers,  and  Latrobe's  *<  Rambler  in  Mexi- 
co,'' which  costs  at  the  stores  seTon^-five  cents; 
and  for  the  two  doUars  and  a  half  there  are 
forty  geven  mote  numbers  to  appear.  Subscrip- 
tions are  'taken  for  the  Omnibus,  commencing 
with  any  number  in  the  bourse  of  the  year. 

Etabiusp  to  Muacai  and  ^am.— The  author 
•  of  "  Three  Years  in  the  Pacific,"  a  work  re- 
ceived both  here  and  in  Europe  with  distin- 
guished ikvour,  designs,  we  understand  by  let- 
ters recently  received  from  the  Peacock,  to 
publish,  immediately  on  ^is  return,  an  account 
of  his  extensive  and  varied  cruise  round  the 
world,  under  the  title  of  *^An  Embassy  to 
the  Courts  of  Muscat  and  Siam/'  He  has 
enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  acquiring  inform- 
ation on  the  manners,  customs,  politics,  com- 
merce, and  religion  of  several  countries  in  the 
East,  and  has  taken  uncommon  pains  to  ac- 
quaint himself  of  the  ;State  of  the  several  Ar- 
menian mission  stations  in  Asia  and  Polynesia. 
Our  last  letters  from  the  Peacock  are  dated  in 
^  November,  1836,  at  Mazatlan,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  ;  on  the  5th  of  December  the  ship 
was  at  Acapulcoi  when  the  officers  and  crew 
were  all  well. 

We  hope  the  author's  recent  visit  to  the  Pa- 
cific will  afford  him  materials  for  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Three  Yeais,  and  that  he  may  be 
rewarded  in  his  literary  enterprises  in  propor- 
tion to  his  sterling  merits. 

Important  to  Reviewers, — In  the  small  debt 
court  of  Edinburgh,  a  case  was  tried  lately  of 
inunense  interest  to  reviewers.  A  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  who  bad  perpetrated  a  tour  to  the  Loire, 
and  published  an  account  thereof,  summoned 
Professor  Wijson  for  the  sum  of  As.  6d.,  as  the 
value  of  his  .volume,  which  had  been  sent  with 
a  request  to  notice  and  recommend  it.  The  pro- 
leesor  demorred,  and  the  court  held  that  a  tour- 
ist had  no  right  to  impose  on  a  reviewer. 

Grummere's  Astronomy* — We  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  announcd  the  fact  that  anew 
-and  greatly  enlarged  ootaTO  edition  of  ^<An 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  John 
Gummere,  A.  M.,"  has  been  published  by 
Kimber  ^  Sharpless,  of  this  city*  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  first  part  containing  a  clear 
and  compendious  view  of  the  theory  ;  the  se- 
eond,  a  number  of  practical  problems;  to  which 
are  added  solar,  lunar,  and  other  astronomical 
tables.  This  is  a  practical  work,  by  an  emi- 
nent teacher^  and  has  not  yet  been  generally 
introduced,  except  in  higher  schools,  such  as 
West  Point,  ^rtly  becau^  astronomy  is  not 
thorough^  taught  in  general,  and  partly  from 
the  modesty  of  the  author,  who  has  not  thrust 
it  before  ibe  public  with  the  same  pertinacity 
as  is  practised  by  the  two-penny  school-book 
makers,  whose  last  thought  is  to  make  their 
books  well ;  more  depends  upon  the  bookseller 
than  the  author  in  these  matters,  unleas  those 
immediately  interested  take  the  matter  up, 
which  in  the  present  case  we  trust  they  will 
do.  It  is  too  much  the  cas?  with  teachers  as 
it  is  with  hea^s  of  lamilies  |  the  first  go  to  a 


store  as  we  go  to  a  grocery,  where  we  are  very 
apt'  to^  take  up  with  any  fair  sample  of  sugar 
that  may  be  on  hand,  only  satisfying  ourselves 
it  is  sweet  I  Teachers,  professors,  trustees, 
&c.,  should  go  further,  and  enquire  for  such 
sterling  books  as  Gummere's  Astronomy.  We 
copy  the  following  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, explanatory  of  the  improvements: — 

**  The  work' has  undergone  a  careful  revision, 
and  has  received  considerable  additions  in  both 
parts.  In  the  appendix  to  part  first,  a  general 
analytical  investigation  of  eclipses  of  the  same 
occultations  and  transits  has  been  introduced. 
The  tables  of  the  sun's  epochs,  commencing 
with  1636,  has  been  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Bessers  corrections.  The  epochs  for 
the  preceding  years  are  retained  as  in  the  for 
mer  edition,  as  several  of  them  are  used  in  ex- 
amples  which  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
change.  And  tables  of  the  planet  Mercury 
abridged  from  Lindenau's  tables,  and  adapted 
to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  have  been  in 
troduced.  These  serve  to  illustrate  the  method 
of  calculating  the  place  of  a  planet,  and  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  determining,  nearly, 
the  times  of  a  transit  of  this  planet  over  the 
sun's  disc.  Several  other  useful  tables  have 
also  been  added." 

The  Indian  PortraUs.—The  Indian  PortraiU 
and  Biography,  just  issuing  from  the  press  in 
America,  by  £•  C.  Biddle,  the  subscriptions  to 
which  are  flowing  in  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
are  to  be  simultaneously  issued  in  Europe. 
The  last  London  Literary  Gazette  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  work  : — 

**  A  lew  weeks  since,  we  noticed  a  fbrthcoroinff  Aine- 
rioan  pubUcntion,  entitled,  *  The  Indian  tribes  of  North 
AmoncB,*  of  which  we  have  the  first  specimen,  No.  I^ 
from  Philadelphia,  before  aa.  We  can  now  say  that  it 
is,  indeed,  more  than  we  conld  hove  expected,  and  traly 
a  national — no,  not  a  national,  bat  a  dniversal  work. 
The  frontispiece,  an  Indian  war-dance  preparatory  to 
sacrificing  a  pfisoner,  is  a.  siogqbrly  interesting  and 
affecting  exhibition  of  the  red  roan*8  customs ;  and  the 
portraiU  of  Indian  chieft  in  the  bod^  of  the  number  are 
<M[trenieIy  atriJung  and  characteristic  The  descriptive 
anci  historical  text  is  also  of  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
'preesife  order,  and  we,  on  the  whole,  may  well  consider 
this  production  to  be  unique.  We  look  with  impatience 
for  its  appearance  in  England  aboot  Christmas ;  where, 
as  well  as  on  the  contbent,  we  are  sure  it  will  excite  a 
very  vivid  sensation.**  * 

Henrietta  Temple^  the  new  novel  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  will  be  published  in 
Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus  next  Friday ;  this 
can  be  done  for  twenty  cents — ^the  price  of  the 
American  book  edition  is  one  dollar » 

4Billiman*s  Joomal  lor  January,  a  rich  and  varied  num- 
ber, was  received  in  this  city  last  week.  It  forms  No.  3 
of  Vol.  XXXI. 

Mr.  Harrison  Hall  has  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
publish,  a  new  edition  of  the  Conversations  on  the  Bible, 
by  Mrs.  Saiah  Hall,  formerly  of  this  city.  This  beau- 
tiful  work  ought  to  be  in  every  frmily  library  in  the 
land. 

ZiOMXION  UTSBJL&T  nOWLTtBB. 

A  new  periodic^,  to  be  entitled,  the  Church  of  En^. 
land  Quarterly  Review  and  Ecclesiastical  Record,  is 
announced  for  publication  with  the  new  year. 

The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  in  Coptic,  with  a  Latin 
Translation,  by  the  Rev.  ii.  Tattom,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  8.  Alc, 
Rector  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  has  been  very  judi- 
ciously published  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which 
the  work  was,  we  believe,  ^iven  by  the  author.  We  re- 
joeoe  to  h^r  that  the  same  able  scholar  is  now  prepar- 
inf  Eaekiel  and  Daniel  jn  the  same  way,.  Awn  Coptic 
MBS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris.  As  the  Coptic 
venioD  of  the  Scriptures  is  supposed  to  h^ve  been  made 
as  early  as  the  second  century,  overy  portion  of  it  must 
be  of  iiDportan«is  to  the  BiMical  student 


In  the  Press. 

Spartacos,  or  the  Roman  Gladiator,  a  Tragedy,  in 
five  acts,  by  Jacob  Jones,  Esq.,  author  of  **LongiBin,''a 
tragedy.  The  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Britith 
Ardiitects,  with  plates.  Hints  to  Chairmen,  or  Preeepu 
for  Presidents,  bv  Prsnes.  Beauties  of  the  Country,  or 
Descriptioas  of  Rural  Customs,  Olijeots,  Soeoery,  and 
the  Seasooa,  by  Thomas  Miller,  author  of  ^  A  Day  in  tbs 
Woods.**  To  be  published  by  subscription,  for  ths  bsoe. 
fit  of  his  widow,  the  Poetical  Works  (now  first  eoUect- 
ed)  of  the  late  Thomas  Pringle,  with  an  enlar|;ed  Me- 
moir and  a  Portrait  of  the  author.  The  Amencans,  in 
their  Social,  Moral,  and  Political  Relatioos,  by  Fnmeta 
J.  Grund.  A  History  of  British  Birds,  by  Mr.  Tarrefl, 
and  a  History  of  British  Reptiles,  by  Mr.  Bell,  wlueb 
works,  with  the  British  Fishes,  now  finished,  and  Um 
British  Quadrupeds,  now  in  course  of  publicaticB,  will 
complete  a  uniform  series  of  the  vertebrate  animals  of 
.Great  Britain. 

An  Eleroentary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  in  two  parts. 
By  John  Gummere,  A.  M.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  KimVu 
&.  Sharpless. 

Goetz  Ton  Berllchingen  with  the  Iron  Hand^  a  daunt 
in  five  acts.  From  the  German  of  Goethe*  Philadel- 
phia: Carey,  Lea  dt  Blanchard. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ej€.  By  a  UUsH. 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  WiU*s  Hosuttl 
for  the  Blind  and  Lame,  Fellow  of  the  CoUese  of  fhj- 
sicians  of  Philadelphia,  &c  Slc    J.  S.  LitteU. 

PriDciples  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by 
John  Mackintosh,  M.  D. ;  with  notos  and  additions,  by 
Samuel  George  Moreton,  M.  D.  'Second  Atnerican,  from 
the  fourth  London  edition.  3  vole.  8va  Philadelpbiai 
E.C.  Biddle. 

Classical  Library,  Vols.  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVIl 
and  XXVIII ;  contoining  LIvy,  translated  by  Georsfs 
Baker,  A.  M.  In  five  .vols.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Wreath,  a  selection  frora  the 
female  poetic  writers,  with  notes*  By  Mrs.  Halsi  aotbor 
of  North  wood,  &c.    Boston :  Marsh,  Capen  6l  Lyon. 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  before  tfae 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society,  and  reported  (or  the 
Edinburgh  Chronicle.  By  Georgo  Coombe,  Esq.  Same 
publishers. 

A  Manual  of  tlte  art  of  making  and  refining  Sugar 
frora  Beets,  including  the  cultivation  of  tiie  plant,  and 
the  various  improtements  in  the  manufoolare.  Trans- 
lated by  M.  J.  de  Font^helle.    Seme  publishers. 

Wraxall*s  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Tunas. 
8vo.    Carey,  Lea  &  Bhtnchard. 

The  Spirit  of  Holiness,  by  James  Harrington  Kfana, 
A.  Mn  Mmistor  of  John  St.  Chapel ;  with  an  introdoc 
tory  preface,  by  Octavius  Winslow. 

Head's  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufiictorinf  Dii- 
tricto  of  England.    1  vol.  13mo.    Harper  A  BroCfaen. 

The  Christian  Orphan.  16mo.  Boston :  Janes  B. 
Dow. 

An  Eleroentary  Treatise  on  Anatomy.  By  A.  L.  J. 
Bayle.    12mo.    N.  York :  Harper  St.  Brothers. 

Henrietta  Temple,  a  Love  Storr.  by  the  author  of 
Vivian  Grey.  3vois.l2aia   Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart 


O"  Gentlemen  making  remittances  by  checks,  would 
oonfor  a  fovour  by  having  them  marked  ••  good,"  by  tbo 
cashier  of  the  Iwnk. 
Jan.  30,— Wm.  How^  Columbia,  S.C, 

30,— Wro.  H,  Webster,  PiscaUway.  Md. 

— —  30, — Daniel  M.  Smjrser,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

30, — James  P.  Erskine,  Baltimore,  Md« 

30, — Thos.  Irvine,  Portsmouth,  Ohia 

20,— R.  Tilden  Moulton,  Cherry  field.  Vs. 

39<— James  W.  Hall,  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 

97,— Quinton  Gibbon.  Salem,  N.  J. 

10,— Professor  Tutwilla,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

17,— Robt.  W.  Carnes,  Upatore,  Ga. 

26,— A.  B.  Arquhart,  Smithfield,  Va. 

27,— Thos.  M^Carty,  Wellsburg,  Va. 

10,— R.  J.  Waters,  New  MadrW,  Mo. 

28,— Johnston  &  Stockton,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

7,— John  Russell,  Bluffdale,Ill. 

21,— P.  R.  Adams,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Feb.   3,— James  Lawson,  Little  Rock«  Ark. 

3^— Matthew  Smith,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

3,— Joshua  Whittell,  New  Boston,  lit 

3,— F.  A.  Koranslar,  Middlcway,  Va. 

3,— E.  W.  Toppan,  Hampton,  N.  H. 

3,— Wm.Howwd,  P.MnWindsor,Cop. 
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OBXCUlffAZ.. 

N0.XVIIL 

TOUm  APn>  AGE. 


There  is  a  ptper  id  the  Spectator,  Mo.  449,  deacriptive 
of  the  devoted  attentions  of  a  lovely  female  in  the  bloom 
of  yonth  to  her  decrepit  father.  This  paper  has  fre- 
qoentlj  been  the  sabjeot  of  unqualified  commendation. 
It  is  one  of  Steele's,  and,  like  roost  of  his,  H  b  in  mj 
opinion  very  inferior,  both  in  judgment  and  taste, -to 
those  of  Addison.  Parental  and  filial  aflfeotion  are  re- 
eiprooai  daties,  but,  lilie  all  other  duties,  they  ought  to 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Where  they  are 
not,  tiiey  savour  more  of  vanity  and  selfishness  thian  of 
that  true  good  feeling,  which  is  to  be  depended  upon 
onder  all  circumstances.  Parents,  who  are  unbounded. 
ly  wrapped  up  in  their  children,  are  apt,  if  disappointed 
by  them  in  their  views,  to  become  unreasonably  unfor- 
giving; though  perhaps  that  disappointment  is  princi- 
gaily  owing  to  their  own  injudicious  indulgence.  They 
lind  themselves  to  the  real  nature  of  their  fondness, 
and  then  suffer  their  feelings  to  be  embittered  by  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  height  of  ingratitude ;  and  the 
■ame  false  species  of  attachment  often  leads  them  to 
taorifioe  the  true  welfare  of  their  oi&pring  to  the  sug> 

festions  of  avarice  or  ambition.  In  the  same  manner, 
do  not  think  unmeasuted  devotion  on  the  part  of 
children  so  much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  that  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  portion  of  self-consideration — or 
rather,  I  apprehend,  there  is  selfconsideration  in  dis- 
guise, and  proceeding  from  an  unsure  foundation.  In 
the  case  described  by  Steele,  fkr  too  much  is  given  up, 
and  I  should  be  apprehensive  that  in  real  life  the  assi. 
duities  of  an  accomplished  lover  might  tempt  the  lady 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other — at  any  rate,  1 
-■hould  have  more  confidence  in  a  fomale,  who's^t  out 
by  distinguishin^^bow  much  was  due  to  her  father,  and 
how  much  to  herself.  A  feeling  of  total  devotion  is 
•oiiiewhat  dangerous,  because  if  it  changes  at  all,  it  is 
l^obable  it  will  be  wholly*  transferred ;  and  as  love  in 
Its  nature  is  much  stronger  than  filial  afiection,  the 
ebances  against  the  latter  would,  in  the  long  run,  bo 
ftarful.  cut  it  is  otherwise  where  the  strongest  feeling 
Im  yielded  to,  but  in  si^h  manner  that  the  weaker  ones 
may  have  place  in  their  proper  order.  Then  is  the  best 
security  that  each  will  be  permanently  and  duly  acted 
up  to.  For  instance,  love,  filial  affection,  and  friend- 
^ip,  may  exercise  at  the  same  time  their  respective  in- 
fluences, but  any  attempt  to  invert  the  order,  except 
temporarily,  is  against  the  laws  of  nature,  the  force  of 
which  has  a  constant  tendenoy  to  recur.  It  is  to  my 
mind  extremely  revolting  to  see  the  enjoyments  proper 
to  the  season  of  youth  remorselessly  sacrificed  to  the 
•elfishness  of  age — to  see  a  young  person  indefinitely 
withering  under  a  slavish  attendance,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  services  which  might  be  equally  well  ren- 
dered with  no  personal  privation,  and  this  too  under  the 
mask  of  afl^ction — under  a  pretence  of  being  unable  to 
bear  the  ministration  of  any  other  hand.  It  is  a  sacri- 
fice, which  a  well-constituted  mind  would  not  only  not 
venire,  but  would  not  permit;  and  any  parent,  with 
a  prop4r  feeling  for  a  child,  would  rather  reverse  the 
practice,  and  study  how  least  to  let  age  and  infirmity 
interlere  with  tlie  enjoyments  and  interests  of  youth. 
**  A»  lung  as  I  live,  think  only  of  me,**  is  detestable. 
The  true  doctrine  is,  **  whilst  you  requite  my  tender- 
ness, do  not  let  |ne  feel  that  the  fow  years  1  have  to  re. 
main,  exercise  any  banefttl  infiqenoe  on  the  many  yon 
may  hope  to  enjoy.**  It  would  be  unnatural  in  an  only 
daughter  to  give  way  to  an  attachment,  whieh  would 
lead  to  an  entire  separation  from  an  ag^  and  infirm 
parent!  but  it  is  equally  or  more  unnatural  in  a  parent 
t4>  oppose  an  advantageous  allianee,  which  would  admit 
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the  fulfilment,  in  reasonable  proportions,  b>jth  of  con- 
jugal ai>d  filial  duties — besides  that,  to  witness  the  sa- 
tisfactory establishment  of  a  child  ought  to  carry  a  conso- 
lation with  it,  incomparably  beyond  the  selfish  pleasure 
of  a  monopoly  of  attentions.  Devotion,  such  as  that 
described  by  Steele,  however  easy,  or  even  pleasurable 
at  first,  cannot,  when  indefinitely  continued,  but  become, 
somewhat  irksome  both  in  practice  and  reflection,  which 
feeling  will  of  necessity,  more  or  less,  mix  itself  up  with 
the  object ;  whereas  a  reasonable  mean,  which  does  not 
exclude  other  sentiments,  may  go  on  without  the  slight- 
est diminution,  and  every  attention  from  first  to  Ust 
may  be  a  genuine  ofiTering  bf  the  heart  It  is  good  that 
this  should  be  reciprocally  home  in  mind,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  too  much  should  not  be  required,  nor 
too  much  undertaken.  Tfie  extreme  of  devotion  has 
generally,  I  apprehend,  part^^f  its  foundation  in  a  feel- 
ing of  self-importance  and  a  love  of  applause,  which 
part,  after  a  time,  is  likely  a  little  to  give  way,  unle?s 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  pride.  In  this,  as  in 
ail  things,  a  reasonable  beginning  is  most  likely  to  have 
a  reasonable  end. 


AXf  OP  DINIffO 

To  those  who  are  tlie  slaves  of  custom  or  fashion,  or 
who  have  never  thought  for  themselves,  the  doctrines 
on  the  art  of  dining  laid  down  in  my  last  number  must 
appear  sUrtling,  absurd,  or  impossible  to  be  carried  into 
practice,  except  in  a  v^ry  limited  number  of  cases.  The 
simple  style  I  propose  is  as  different  from  the  ornament- 
ed and  cumbrous  onc^now  in  vogue,  as  the  present 
cropped,  unpowdered,  trowsered  rnode  of  dross  is  from 
that  of  a  gentleman  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  bags,  swords,  buckles,  and  gold  lace  were  univer. 
sally  in  use,  and  I  may  be  thought  as  much  out  of  the 
way  in  my  notions  by  some,  as  any  would  have  been  in 
the  year  1750,  who  should  have  advocated  the  dress  of 
1835.  But  simplicity  and  convenience  have  triumphed 
in  our  dress,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliey  will  equally  do 
so  in  time  in  our  dinners.  With  respect  to  the  practica- 
bility  of  my  system,  I  lay  down  rules  which  I  think  the 
sound  ones,  with  a  view  to  their  being  approached  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  For  instance,  I 
am  or  opinion  a  party,  to  be  the  most  satisfactorVt  should 
not  exceed  eight  persons,  and  therefore  I  would  keep  as 
near  that  number  as  possible.  1  think  it  is  a  very  ma- , 
torial  point  to  have  a  dinner  served  up  quite  hot,  and  i 
therefore  I  would  have  a  kitchen  as  close  to  the  dining.  | 
room  as  conveniently  it  could  be.  I  differ  from  those 
whd  like  large  parties,  and  who  think  the  kitchen  ought 
to  be  remote,  and  I  frame  my  rules  accordingly,  and 
would  bring  my  practice  as  near  my  rules  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  I  should  prefer  two  small  parties 
simply  regalied,  to  one  large  one  with  an  overloaded  re- 
past,  and  I  would  make  all  my  arrangemenU  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  style  I  think  best,  and  keep  to  it  as  strictly 
as  I  could.  As  it  appears  to  roe  that  the  more  intent 
we  are  upon  what  we  are  doing,  the  greater  is  our  en- 
joymont,  I  have  dwelt  in  the  article  in  my  last  number 
upon  the  means  of  preventing  distraction  at  the  dinner- 
table — not  that  I  mean  all  that  I  have  said  always  to 
be  adhered  to,  but  I  give  it  by  way  of  guide  and  speci- 
men. I  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  true  philosophy  of 
dining,  leaving  the  practice  to  be  modified  according 
to  tastes  and  circumstances,  and  as  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  true  phifosophy  of  dining  would  have 
great  influence  upon  our  well-being,  bodily  and  mental, 
and  upon  the  good  ordering  of  our  social  habits,  I  thinle 
it  well  worth  serious  attention.  The  above  observations 
apply  as  well  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  as  to  what  I 
have  said ;  the  application  of  my  rules  must  depend 
upon  circumstaneee. 

I  oonduded  the  article  on  dining  in  my  last  narober 
with  promisiog  to  treat,  in  the  preeeaty  of  the  table,  the 


the  pleasure  of  a  party  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
table  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  those  sitting 
at  it.  The  other  day,  when  dining  alone  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  I  could  not  help  being  constantly  sensible  of 
the  unsocial  influence  ef  too  large  a  table.  The  circu- 
lar form  seems  to  me  to  bo  the  most  desirable,  and  as 
tables  are  now  made  with  tops  of  different  sizes,  to  put  ~ 
on  as  occasion  requires,  those,  who  think  it  worth  while, 
can  adapt  their  table  to  their  party  with  what  precision 
they  please.  According  to  my  system  of  serving  the 
dishes  in  ^nceession,  tl^  only  thing*  to  be  eonsidercd  )n 
the  size  of  the  table  is  convenient  room  for  sitting,  so 
as  n«ither  to  be  crowded,  nor  to  be  too  far  apart.  For 
any  number  not  cxcced'wg  four,  f  think  a  square  or 
oblong  table  quite  as  comfortable  as'  a  round  one.  With 
respect  to  setting  out  a  table^  every  thing  should  be 
briliiantlv  elean,  and  nothing  should  be  placed  upon  it 
except  what  is  wanted ;  and  every  thing  wanted,  which 
can  conveniently  be  placed  upon  the  table,  should  be 
there,  so  as  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible  with 
attendance,  and'  therehv  avoid  the  trouble  of  ask- 
ing for  things,  and  the  frequent  occurrence,  even  with 
the  best  arrangements,  of  havings  to  wait.  I  rather 
think  the  best  mode  of  lighting  a  table  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  I  think  it  dedtrable  not  to  have 
the  lig^t  upon  it,  nor  indeed  any  thing  which  can 
interrupt  tlie  freest  communication  between  the  guests, 
upon  which  sociability  greatly  depends..  The  art  of 
throwing  the  most  agreeabte  light  upon  a  table  is 
well  worth  eultlvating.  Instead  of  those  inconvenient 
and  useless  centre  pieces,  which  I^  have  already  de- 
nounced, I  would  have  a  baaket  of  beautiful* bread,,  white 
and  brown,  in  the  middle  of  the  tabfe,jvith  a  silver  fork 
on  each  side,  so  that  the  guests  could  help  themselves, 
which  would-be  perfectly  easy  with  a  patty  not  exceed- 
ing eight,  which  limit  I'  understand  in  all  t  say.  I 
WMxld  have  the  wine  placed  upon  the  table  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  at  much  as  possible  within  tlie  reach  of 
each  person,  and  T  hold  stands  for  the  decanters  to  bo 
impediments,  and  coolers  also,  except,  perhaps,  in  very 
hot  weather.  If  the  wine  ieserved  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, it  will  in  general  remain  so,  as  long  as  ought  to 
beaeeessary^-bat  itisofteu  aet  upon  the  table  before 
it  is  wanted,  for  show.  As  f  am  an  enemy  to  a  variety 
of  wines,  1  tbinkone  wine  glass  only  most  coayenient 
at  dinner,,  nor  do  I  think  in  general  that  water  glassea 
for  the  wtne  glasses  are  of  much  use.  I  like  to  simplify 
as  much  aa  possible ;  and  instead  of  the  supernumera- 
ries we  now  secj  I  would  have  one  or  more  sets  of  cruets 
upon  the  table,  according  to  tbe  sise  of  the  party,  and 
containing  those  things  which  are  oontinually  wanted* 
and  whieh  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand.  When  they 
are  to  be  asked  fbr,.  they  are  not  half  so  much  used  as 
when  they  are  within  reach.  Whatever  dish  is  placed 
upon  the  table,  it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  all  its  minor 
adjuncts,  and  accompanied  by  the  proper  vegetables 
quite  hot,  so  that  it  may  be  enjoye^  entirely,  and  at 
onoe«  Bow  very  seMoor.this  is  fully  experienced,  for 
want  of  previous  attention,  or  from  the  custom  of  sa* 
crifictnff  comfort  to  state  and  form !'  I  suppose  I  hardly 
need  add  that  I  am  an  advoeate  for  the  use  of  dumb- 
waiters :  and  tha  smaller  tbe  party  is,  the  more  they 
are  desirable,  because  attendants  are  a  restraint  upon 
conversation  and  upon  one's  ease  in  general,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  limited  bumber  at  table,  f  wlH  ooncl  jde 
this  part  of  my  subject  with  recommending,  in  the  ar« 
rangements  of  the  diaiag-foooi,  and  the  setting  out  of 
the  table,  Madame  de  Staers  description  of  Corinns*s 
drawing-room,  which  abe  says  was  **  simply  furnished, 
and  with  everjr  thing  contrived  to  make  conversation 
easy  and  the  circle  compact,,**  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
reverse  of  what  is  aimed  at  in  English  dinners  of  tha 
present  day. 

With  respect  to  tbe  dinner  itself,  there  ara  two  kinds 


dinner,  and  the  moda  of  ooadooting  it.   A  great  deal  of|  of  dinnerB**oo6  siropla,  oonsisting  of  fow  dishes,  tbe 
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other  embraemg  a  variety*  Both  kinds  are  good  in 
their  wav,  and  buUi  detervinff  attention ;  but  for  con- 
•tf  ncy,  Igriatlj  prefbr  the  simpk)  style.  As  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  |rive  a  series  of  bills  of  fare,  after  the 
manner  of  the  authors  of  books  on  cookery,  I  shall  per- 
haps fiod  it  diflScttlt  to  make  my  notions  on  dinners 
•nfficlently  comprehended.  I  mean  only  to  hy  down  a 
few  general  rules,  and  leave  the  application  to  the  ge. 
nios  of  those  ukifread  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  not  tUe  afraid  of  not  having  enough,  and  so 
to  go  into  the  otnM|ztreme,  and  have  a  great  deal  too 
much,  as  is  almost^wuiriably  the  practice.  It  is  also 
necessary  nottd  bo  afmd  of  the  tabic  looking  bare,  and 
so  to  crowd  it  viith  disf%^  not  wanted,  or  before  they 
are  wanted,  whereby  they  become  cold  atld  sodden. 
**£noQgh  is  as  good  as  a  feast,**  is  a  sound  maiim. 
as  wall  in  providing-  as  in  ealipg.  The  advantages  o 
having  only  enough  are  these;  it  saves  ezjiense,  trou- 
ble, and  attendance;  it  removes  temptation,  and  in. 
duces  contentment,  and  it  affords  the  best  chance  o. 
having  a  wolLdresscd  dinner,  by  concentrating  the  at- 
tention of  the  cook.  The  having  too  much,  and  setting 
dishes  on  the  table  merely  for  appearance,  are  practices 
,  arising  out  of  prejudices,  which,  if  once  bcokeo  tlirough, 
would  bof  looked  upon,  and  disserved ly,  as  the  height  ol 
vulgarity.  Tho  excessive  system  iis  a  great  pieventive 
of  hospitality,  by  adding  to  the  expense  aud  trouble  of 
entertaining,  whiht  it  has  no  one  advantage.  It  is  only 
pursued  by  the  majority  of  people  for  fear  of  being  on- 
like  the  rest^f  the  world.  In  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  dinner,  ought  to  be  its  excellence,  both  as  to 
quality  of  materials,  aud  the  cooking.  In  order  to  en- 
sure the  best  quality  of  matei'ialB,  it  is  nocefnuiry  to  have 
some  icterconrse  with  the  tradesmen  who  provide  them, 
that  they  may  feel  an  interest  in  pointing  out  and  fur- 
nishing whatever  iiappeos  to  be  most  desirable;  and  ju- 
dicious criticisms  on  tbo  cooking,  whether  in  blaming 
or  commending,  are  essential  to  keeping  up  a  proper 
degree  of  zeal.  There  is  a  mean  in  these  things  be- 
tween^ too  much  n>eddling  aud  total  negligence,  and  I 
think  it  is  to  be  lomented  on  ntuny  accounts,  that  there 
is  so  much  of  thq^  latter  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes, 
towards  those  with  whom  they  deal.  Both  parties  would 
find  their  account  in  a  mutual  good  understanding.  To 
order  dinner  well  is  a  matter  of  invention  and  eombina* 
tion.  it  involves  novelty,  simplicity,  and  taste ;  where. 
as,  in  the  generality  of  dinners,  there  is  no  character 
but  that  of  dull  routine,  according  to  the  season.  The 
same  things  are  seen  every  where  at  the  same  periods, 
and  as  the  rules  fur  providing  limit  the  range  very  much« 
there  ^ro  a  great  many  good  things  which,  never  make 
their  appearance  at  all,  and  a  g'O^t  many  others,  which, 
being  served  in  a  fixed  order,  are  seldom  half  enjoyed ; 
as,  for  instance,  game  in  the  third  course.  This  re- 
minds me  of  9  dinner  I  ordered  last  Christmas-day  for 
two  iiersons  besides  myself,  and  which  we  enjoyed  very 
much.  It  consisted  of  crimped  cod,  woodcocks,  and 
plum-pudding,  just  as  much  of  each  as  we  wanted,  and 
accompanied  by  champagne.  Now  this  dinner  was  both 
▼cry  agreeable,  and^  very  wholesome  from  its  moderation; 
but  the  ordinary  course  would  have  been^  to  have  pre. 
ceded  the  woodcocks  by  some  substantial  dish,  thereby 
taking  away  from  their  relish,  and  at  the  same  time 
overloading  the  appetite.  Delicacies  are  scarcely  ever 
brought  till  they  are  quite  superfluous,  whicli  is  unsa* 
tisfactory  if  they  are  not  eaten,  and  pernicious  if  they 
arc.  When  the  materials  and  the  cooking  are  both  of 
the  best,  and  the  dinner  is  served  according  to  the  most 
approved  rules  of  comfort,  the  plainest,  cheapest  food 
bus  attractions,  which  are  seldom  foond  in  the  roost 
laboured  attempts.  Herrings  and  hashed  mutton,  to 
those  who  like  them,  are  capable  of  affording  as  much 
enjoyment,  when  skilfnlly  dressed,  as  rare  and  costly 
dishes.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  iii- 
troducef  as  a  mode  of  enjoying  easy  society,  small  par- 
ties to  plain  savoury  dinners,  without  state  or  o«remony. 
They  need  not  supersede  more  expensive  repasts,  but 
might  be  adopted  as  a  variety  and  a  relief.  At  present 
such  a  thing  is  scarcely  heard  of  as  asking  half  a  dozen 
people  to  a  dinner,  unless  it  be  an  affair  of  trouble  and 
expense.  If  peo|4e  can  dine  alone  in  a  phiin  manner, 
they  could  do  so  in  society  much  more  agreeably. 
I  sball  prooeed  with  this  subject  in  my  next  number. 

•BUVKBCIfLtNE. 

It  is  now  nine  o*olock  at  night  of  Monday  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  and  I  have  four  pages  of  this  num- 
ber to  write  by  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  In  my 
number  for  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  I  concluded  an 
srtlcle  on  composition  with  saying,  that  I  intended  to 
avail  myself  of  the  eomparative  s<3itude  of  the  present 
monUi,  to  pay  •petial  attention  to  my  state,  both  for 


my  own  ease^  and  to  see  tho  result  aa  to  my  facility  in 
writing.  I  have^done  no  sach  thing;  bnt  thinking  my 
teroptam>n8  would  be.  fewer,  I  hav^  been  more  off  my 
guard  than  usual,  and  have  deteriorated  instead  of  im- 
proving.  The  consequence  ir,  1  write  with  difficulty, 
and  what  wofild  have  been  perfectly  easv  to  me,  if  I  had 
followed  up  my  resolution,  is  now  an  irksome  task  j  but 
I  rejoice  at  it  nevertheless,  beeaose  it  makes  me  feel 
more  strongly  the  expediency  of  disciplme,  and  I  hope 
by  this  time  next  week  to  have  made  a  regular  progress. 
Self-discipline  is  the  most  important  occupation  of  man, 
and  cQght  to  be  the  never-ceasing  object  of  his  attea» 
tion.  Tljere  can  be  no  spectacle  so  noble  as  a  human 
being  under  perfect  self-control— self  control,  not  only 
in  abstaining  iVoin  what  is  wrong,  but  in  pursuing  what 
b  right.  In  such  a  state  alone  is  to  be  found  perfect 
freedom.  Every  other  is  more  or  less  a  state  of  servi- 
tude-to  indolence  or  ill-directed 'energy.  Til!  this  morn- 
ing, when  necessity  compelled  me,  I  couW  not  bring 
myself  to  put  pen  to  paper  for  ihis  week's  number,  and 
the  consoqoeuco  was,  that  during  the  previous  days  I 
was  a  slave  to  irresolution,  which  irresolution  was  pro- 
duced by  inattention  to  diet  and  too  much  sleep.  Self 
discipline  is  lite  regulation  of  the  present  with  a  view 
to  the  future ;  but  unfortunately  the  temptations  of  the 
present  generally  prevail  against  advantages  which  are 
not  present,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  deferring 
tho  execution  of  our  resolves  from  occasion  to  occasion 
throughout  our  lives.  It  seems  to  roe  as  if  the  first 
thing  we  ought  to  attend  to  was  our  physical  state,  or 
bodily  health,  and  that  every  thing  else  would  folbw  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  couse.  I  mean  that  sound  state, 
which  is  equally  rembved  from  debility  and  feverish  ex- 
citement, and  the  attainment  of  which  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  mai^  virtues,  wfa&t  it  is  favourable  to  tlie  de- 
velopmeut  of  many  more.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  self-disci- 
pline  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  ever  thought 
of  before,  and  the  Christian  religion  is  constantly  repre- 
sented by  its  earliest  teachers  as  holding  out  peifect 
freedom  to  its  disciples.  It  appears  to  me  certain  that 
the  practice  of  its  precepts  is  calcuUted  to  ensure  the 
greatest  quantity  of  happiness  here,  as  well  as  hereafter, 
because,  whilst  it  permits  every  rational  enjoyment,  it 
imposes  restraint  only  in  those  things  which  are  injuri- 
ous. An  individual  who  acted  up  to  the  rules  of  Chrb- 
tianity,  could  not  but  enjoy  existence  in  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  But  a  degreo  of  per- 
severance  is  neeessary,  to  which  few  can  bring  them- 
selves.  It  is  not  by  violent  efforts  tiiat  a  proper  state 
can  be  attained,  for  they  are  never  lasting.  It  is  not 
by  plunging  into  extremes  that  we  can  ensure  our  well- 
being,  for  they  defeat  every  object  of  living ;  but  it  is 
by  a  steady,  temperate  course,  with  a  constant  eheck 
upon  ourselves  even  at  the  thought  of  evil.  When  we 
have  gone  wrong,  we  must  get  tight  by  degree?,  so  as 
to  acquire  a  new  habit  as  we  reform.  A  violent  resolu- 
tion is  only  made  to  be  broken.  A  sodden  start  from 
the  wrong  to  the  right  road,  is  followed  by  as  sudden  a 
start  back  again.  It  is  necessary  also  in  self  discipline, 
in  order  to  make  it  effective  and  permanent,  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  our  actions  and  habits.  It  is 
the  whole  man  that  must  bo  reformed,  or  there  is  no 
safety.  There  must  be  no  reserves,  no  compromises, 
no  granting  ourselves,  as  it  were,  a  lease  of  certain  irre- 
golarities,  with  a  determination  to  quit  them  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ji  term.  We  must  begin  from  the  present, 
and  go  steadily  on,  watching  ourselves  unceasingly, 
making  our  aberrations  daily  teas  and  less,  and  secur- 
ing every  advance  by  all  the  precautions  in  our  power. 
We  must  never  be  too  sure,  which  is  the  almost  certain 
forerunner  of  a  relapse,  but  must  distrust  our  strength 
on  every  occasion  of  temptation,  either  of  commission 
or  omission.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  practice  some- 
what  of  all  I  preach ;  and,  indeed,  I  Ael  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  beneficial  influence  of  turning  my  thoughts  to 
the  subjects  I  have  treated  of  in  these  papers.  I  shall 
set  to  work  in  earnest  in  carrying  that  resolve  into  exe- 
cution, which  I  havo  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article. 

CQXTOa'S  TABXiS. 

The  Cotmtes$  and  Captmn  HaH.^^From  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  of  the  Gounless 
of  Purgstall  assertions  have  been  made  deroga- 
tory to  t/ie  veracity  of  Captain  Hallos  statements 
in  his  book  entitled,  '<  A  Winter  in  Lower  Sty- 
Ha.*'  The  last  is  contained  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  DecemUer,  being  a  letter  from 
the  countesg^s  brother,  Mr.  Cranatoun ;  as  we 


published  the  book  itself  in  our  last  rolimiei 
we  ieel  bound  to  insert  tiiis  eomrotinipaliOOy 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  jtidge  for  them- 
selves ;  we  think  the  captain's  veracity  is  serv- 
ously  impeached. 

f^rom  Black woodSi  MagSSine  for  Dteemhot^ 
7b  th  C&niuctor  of  Blackwood*$  Magazine, 

Sir, — It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  sn  insalt  is 
more  keenly  felt  thun  an  injury.  Among  other  motivM 
for  this  feeling,  is  the  sense  that  an  injury  may  receiv* 
some  redress  from  the  laws  of  our  country,  whereas  as 
insult  can,  in  many  cases,  have  no  reparation,  but  firofls 
the  press  publishing  the  grievance  complained  oC  I 
avail  myself  of  your  permission  to  send  for  insertion  m 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  whatever  had  the  aanelkm  of 
my  name,  regarding'a  volume  published  sooie  time  ag» 
by  Ciptain  Basil  Hall,  entitled  •'Schloss  Hainfeld.*"  At 
pages  37  and  8,  Is  the  following  statement  oi  Madam 
Purgstall*8  situation  aAer  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
son. 

**  No  sooner  was  the  last  gone,  than  upwards  of 
seventy  clsimants  as  heirs-at-law  pounosd  on  the  nobia 
estates  of  the  ancient  family  of  PurgsUU,  and  tbo  pnor 
desolate  widow  had  enough  to  de  to  establish  her  right 
even  to  that  porthm  of  the  property  which  had  been 
settled  upon  her.  Tlie  difficulties  she  eneountored  in 
arranging  this  matter,  and  the  severe  dbtrees  to  m\Mb 
she  was  reduced  by  innuroorable  and  apparently  inter* 
minable  lawsuits,  might  have  broken  tho  spirit  ainl 
wearied  out  the  resolution  of  a  loss  vigorous  mind. 
With  all  her  fortitude,  iodeod,^  she  seems  to  havo  bean 
ahnost  subdued ;  and  but  for  the  generous  assistance  of 
llic  late  Lord  Asliburton,  a  near  bonnection'of  hers,  lAm 
must  in  all  probability  have  sunk  under  the  joint  weight 
of  poverty  and  law  proceedings.^ 

Thi$  la$i  auertion  U  uiterly  wnfimnded.  Madam 
Purgstall  never  was  indebted  to  Lord  Ashborton  for 
one  shilling  during  his  life ;  he  left  her^  indeed,  a  cos* 
siderable  legacy  by  his  will.  When  she  married  in  1797^ 
his  lordship  was  not  fifteen  yeare  of  age :  they  oevor 
met  after  that  time  during  more  than  twooty^me  ytoars^ 
nor  hod  any  intercourse  by  correspondence.  The  oo* 
avoidable  impression  given  to  %yeiy  reader  by  Csptaiis 
Hall*s  narrative  must  be,  that  she  was  left  otteily  deoo» 
late  and  destitute  in  a  foreign  country,  totally  ne^  leeted  bf 
her  fainily^and  had  owed  her  being  leseucd  firom  miserjr 
to  the  generous  compassion  of  one  connected  with  her 
only  by  marriago.  1  will  give  a  precise  statement  -oT 
every  circumstance  connected  with  her  etory;  and  I 
call  upon  Captain  Hall  to  point  out  any  part  of  it  that 
is  misrepresented  or  exaggerated. 

When  the  state  of  Europe  in  1815  permitted  at  last 
traveling  on  the  continent,  my  brother  instantly  availod 
himself  of  the  opportuuily;  and,  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  niece,  paid  a  visit  of  some  monl^  to  his  «btar| 
her  son  wos  then  living.  The  sceoool  of  hia  deatia 
reached  us  in  the  last  week  of  January,  18XB.  1  set  ottt. 
four  djiys  afterwards,  in  a  stormy  season  i  and  by  tns» 
veling  diiy  aud  night,  I  accomplished  a  journey  dTfidly 
seventeen  hundred  English  miles,  in  nearly  ^evoBteoia 
days.  My  brother  had  supplied,  mo  with  ara|de  foadm 
to  pay  off  all  immediate  demands  upon  Madam  Pacg* 
stall ;  those  caused  by  lawsuits  required  a  tedious  m^ 
vestigation.  I  remained  at  Hainfeld  for  two  moniha. 
On  taking  leave,  she  earnestly  entreated  roe  to  procor* 
for  her,  if  possible,' the  gratification  of  a  visit  fiom  bar 
favourite  neice  Lady  Ashburton.  1  represented  ibi* 
wish  to  Lord  Ashburton,  who  most  kindly  oomp)JM 
with  it ;  and  accompanied  by  his  wifo,  hor  sister,  hrQm 
ther,  and  myself,  he  remained  at  Hainfold  seven  moBths. 
Lady  Ashburton  was  so  fondly^  attached  to  her  «iiiit« 
that  she  determined  to  pass  a  whole  year  iirher  society^ 
ai^er  tho  rest  of  the  party  left  Lower  Styria*  I  pkdg;od 
myself  to  return  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  roo^alMOfc 
her  to  England.  Accordingly,  I  took  a  third  joosiMgr 
to  Grermany,  making  in  all,  going  and  returning,  XMim^ 
than  ten  thousand  miks,  from  the  solo  motive  of  searing 
and  giving  pleasure  to  a  sister  whom  I  had  loved  fraos 
her  earliest  infancy.  Before  taking  lesve  of  her*  Lad^ 
Ashburton  and  myself  had  repeatedly  urged  Madana 
Purgstall,  by  every  entreaty  that  the  most  ainoere  anA 
glowing  afiection  could  suggest,  to  return  with  oo  t» 
her  native  country,  and  dispose  of  Hainfold  and  the  IumI 
around  it,  for  which  an  ample  price  Ind  been  ofiered  bjf 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  wrom  estates  noarly  war* 
rounded  hers}  but  the  thought, which  iooossaoUy'  «ii» 
grossed  her  imagination,  of  being  buried  in  tho  tmttm 
grave  with  Iter  huslumd  and  son,  rendered  her  inoxar«» 
ble  to  our  prayers.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  twolM9» 
tiiars,  (thoiigh  not  daimiof  ths  sroallest  ipeHl  I3mi  it^ 
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tovsrda  on*  who  is  represented  as  lefl  utterly  deserted 
by  them.  Wbiie  consciout  of  having  paid  everjr  atten- 
Uon  that  A-aternal  aflectioii  coold  beatow,  what  mast  be 
the  ibetiofa  of  nea  poamaainy  the  eenaatiooa  and  aenti- 
BMtita  of  geatlemen,  on  finding  themselvea  held  up  to 
public  ooDteonpt  aa  beinsa  deatitute  of  botiv:  I  was 
strongly  urged  by  (Vienda,^*  whoae  underatandiog  I  had 
raatly  a  higher  opioioD  than  of  my  own,  to  take  no  pub- 
lie  notice  of  the  volume,  which  they  aaaured  me  would 
■inlf  into  merited  oblivion,  fVorm  ita  goeaiping  inaignifi 
canee,  and  no  aeoond  edition  of  it  would  ever  oppear.  A 
second  edition  of  one  thooaond  copies  haa,  however,  been 
pabliafaed,  circulating  more  widely  the  groundleaa  aeper- 
•iona  contained  in  tho  first.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loaa  tq. 
asaign  any  motiM  for  Captain  Hall'a  miareapreaenta- 
tion«r  He  nuttt  have  heard  of  my  Jir§t  viait  to'Hain- 
fbld.  Even  if  by  tome  moat  nnaoeountable  cirotim- 
ataoce  it  was  never  mentioned  by  Madam  Porgatall, 
Coring  aix  giontha  of  intimate  daily  convcraation  with 
ber,  tho  faithful  domestic  Joseph,  who  appears  to  have 
faoen  admitted  into  familiar  interoourat,  in  consideration 
of  bij  long  aervices,  would  unquestionably  speak  of  the 
ooonieaa^a  brother  having  arrived  at  Hainfeld  aoon  after 
the  death  of  the  young  count,  and  of  hia  having  brought 
«  ia^  sum  in  Aicata  for  the  use  of  his  mistress.  Mr. 
Thinnfeld,  of  whom  Captain  Hall  apeaks  with  merited 
approbation,  and  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate  during 
hia  residence  in  England,  saw  me  repeatedly  at  my  sis- 
ter'a  hotiae  in  1816,  and  would  probably  mention  it  to 
hiro.  la  it  possible  that  Captain  Hall  could  suppose 
ibal  I  incurred  the  ezpenso,  and  encountered  the  fatigue 
of  such  a  journey,  in  a  severe  winler,  to  inault  a  broken- 
hoarUd  sister  by  the  barren  assurance  that  hor  brotbora 
were  sorry  for  her  situation,  but  could  not  give  her  any 
pecuniary  assistance  7  She  knew  that  the  youngest  of 
thero  had  acquired  /brtune  as  well  aa  fame  by  Iiis  pro- 
fessional talents. 

Biit  my  intentiop  of  remaining  silent  is  no  longer 
permitted  me ;  an  article  in  tho  Quarterly  Review  of 
laat  October  demands  a  reply.  In  it  the  writer,  after 
recapitttlatiug  Captain  Haifa  account  of  Miss  Jean  Anno 
Cranstoun^s  birth  and  marriage,  proceeds  to  state: — 
^  l*ho  younger  sister  married  in  1790  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  Md  it  was  ptobcibly  through  this  connection 
iha^  she  came  acquainted  with  Godfrey  Wencislaus, 
Count  of  Purgstali,  of  a  good  and  wealtliy  house  in 
Austria,  then — we  believe-— oiae  of  Professor  Stewards 
pupils.'*  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  this  bo- 
uef.  Count  Purgstali  was  twenty.five  years  of  age 
when  he  visited  Edinburgh^  having  been  born  in  1772,  as 
the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Riegersbnrg  castle 
(of  which  a  copy  is  at  this  moment  befbro  mo,)  fully 
proves.  Ffe  bad  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  was  included  in  his  evening  parties,  at  which  men 
of  superior  talents  and  rank,  natives  and  foreigners, 
were  aasembled.  The  belief  of  the  writer  is  an  insidi- 
oiM  modo  of  inainuating  tiiat  the  infiuence  which  Mr. 
Stewart  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  his  young  pupil 
was  need  to  procure  an  opulent  match  for  his  sister-in- 
Iftw.  It  would  be  an  inttult  to  suppose  that  the  charac- 
ter  pf  Dugald  Stewart  required  any  vindication ;  bis 
liignly  hoiKMirable  principles  were  as  well  known  tn  his 
numerous. fViends  as  hia  philosophical  works  are  to  the 
world.  It  was  not  surprising  that  an  enthusiastic 
young  man  was  captivated  by  the  elegant  manners  anJ 
powers  of  conversation  which  Captain  Hall  testifiee  were 
not  destroyed,  though  inevitably  diminished,  by  many 
jeara  of  severe  sufiering,  sickness,  and  sorrow. 

But  this  is  a  venial  offence  to  what  follows  at  pages 
1S8  and  9,  viz.: — **]t  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
protracted  illness  of  the  countess,  no  mention  is  made 
of  her  having  sought  the  eonsolations  of  religion ;  and 
during  her  last  days,  of  which  Captain  Hall  gives  oopt- 
ooe  and  minute  details,  tliere  seems  to  have  been  no 
intimation  on  her  part  of  any  concern  about,  or  even 
belief  in,  a  future  state.  No  expression  of  afilection,  no 
nark  of  beneficence,  no  tenderness,  no  charity— nothing 
that  has  ev«n  the  appearance  of  a  sentiment,  is  recorded 
to  have  fallen  from  her  lips  in  those  supreme  moments, 
but  her  gratitode  to  Captain.  Hall,  to  his  servants,  and 
«ven  to  his  infiints,  for  their  care  of  her.  Her  Ust  re- 
eorded  words  are — '  I  die  contented,  however,  when  I 
have  you  about  me  to  see  me  laid  in  my  grave,  and 
know,  that  in  apite  of  all  the  fears  that  have  haunted 
me  for  so  long  a  time,  I  shall  not  be  lefl  furiorn  and. 
desolate  to  die  among  strangers.  You  may  well  be 
happy  to  think  of  the  good  you  have  done  me.*  This 
tM  a  kind  of  lip-gratitude,  in  which  selfishness  cloaks 
itself,  but  not  a  word  escapes,  which  shows  the  emallcst 
^tinff  of  Chistianity,  or  even  of  natural  religion.  '  Nor 
can  £n  be  supposed  to  bo  a  mere  omissicm  on  the  part 
bf  Captain  Hall,  who,  we  are  well  aware,  from  hb  own 
right  fbolug  on  this  point,  wauld  havo  been  hapi»j  to 


have  been  able  to  add  that  which  would  nt  once  have 
soflened,  exalted,  and  purified  the  harsh  and  egotistical 
character  of  his  heroine.** 

Here,  in  the  eagerness,  to  display  *his  own  piety,  the 
writer  unguardedly  proves  himself  utterly  destitute  of 
that  charity  in  judging  others,  which  we  are  told  by  the 
highest  authority  is  tlra  greatest  of  Christian  virtues. 

There  was  indeed  ao  parade  of  religion,  because  a 
(S>nsci«Misnes8  of  having  l«d  a  most  exemplary  life,  and 
of  havijig  proved  herself  a  most  devoted  wife,  and  most 
affectionate  mother,  rendered  all  professions  of  ber  foitli 
uMsecessary.  The  dignified  serenity  with  which  she 
vRTcomed  hor  approaching  dissolution,  and  **  courted 
death,  liind  nature's  signal  of  retreat,*'  is  construed  into 
a  proof  of  her  having  no  feeling  of  Christianity,  or  even 
of  natural  religion.  The  simple  refutation  which  I  will 
give  of  such  unexampled  injustice,  shall  be  an  extract 
from  the  conclusion  of  her  last  letter  to  myself,  williout 
a  date,  but  probably  one  of  the  lost  she  ever  wrote.  It 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  Captain  Hall,  who  was  perfect- 
ly  acquainted  with  our  punctual  porreapondence,  as  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Hoinfeld,  he  added  a  few  lines  on 
the  third  page  of  the  sheet  of  two  former  letters: — 
^  Judge  whait  I  feel,  an<f  still  feel,  when  I  think  of  your 
having  hurried  over  half  Eorc^  to  support  one  deprived 
of  every  hope." 

**  No  selfish  thought  ever  soiled  oqr  friendship.  Oh  ! 
let  me  Crusl  that  it  will  be  continued  so  when  time  is 
no  more !  I  was  destined,  as  you  know,  from  my  cra- 
dle, to  sorrow,  and  sorrow  conducts  me  to  my  tomb.  In 
this  our  land  of  being,  matter  and  death  are  syooni- 
mous.  But  a  hope  that  makes  a  part  of  our  nature, 
tells  us,  that  mind  is  lif^,  and  file  eternal.  How  awful, 
and  sublime,  and  lovely,  is  tho  thought  of  immortality  I 
of  being  reunited  to  all  we  love !  I  will  Dot  bid  you 
farewell,  my  dearest,  dearest  brother.  I  grasp  the  liope 
that  we  are  to  oceet  where  ain  and  sorrow  arc  no  morn.** 

To  prove  the  accurate  authenticity  of  these  lines,  I 
have  submitted  the  letter  containing  them  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  my  valued  friend  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  adds 
bis  attestation  of  their  being  literally  copied.* 

I  will  not  condescend  to  any  intemperate  expressions 
of  reproach  or  retentment ;  they  are,  indeed,  unneces- 
sary. 1  appeal  to  -every  candid  and  generous-minded 
reader  to  decide,  if  the  writer  of  such  an  article  as  I 
have  quoted,  has  not  outraged  all  decorum,  or  rather 
common  decency. 

I  know  not  who  is  the,  author  of  such  gfo^  nuUevo- 
lence ;  but  I  know  that  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly. Re- 
view  is  the  very  last  roan  on  earth  who  ought  to  h^e 
permitted  its  publication.  He  know  that  Madam  Purg- 
stall  bad  once  been  the  bosom  friend  and  confidlhte  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  early  youth ;  that  her  native 
taste,  and  rapid  perception  (^  the  beautiful  in  composi- 
tion^  enabled  her  to  appreciate  the  talents  displayed  in 
his  first  poetical  attempts,  while  he  was  himself  uucon- 
scious  of  powers  which  were  destined  at  a  future  period 
to  charm  mankind.  What  would  have  been  his  feelings 
had  he  lived  to  read  the  lines  which  I  have  quoted  I 
But  the  writer  of  them  would  not  have  dored  to  trace, 
nor  would  the  editor  have  dared  to  sanction  one  of  them, 
had  the  illustrious  friend  of  Madam  Purgstali  survived 
her.  As  the  son  of  a  gallant  old  soldier,  disabled  by 
wounds  received  in  the  service  of  his  country,  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  not  to  permit  the  name  which 
I  inherit  from  him,  to  be  disgraced  by  my  tamely 
and  silently  submitting  to  have  the  memory  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  insulted,  and  the  peace  of  his  remaining 
family  invaded  by  the  most  unprov<>ked  and  mo3t  un- 
fbunded  calumnies.  I  am,  sir,  your  obliged  and  obo- 
dicnt  humble  servant,  Henry  Cranstoun. 

The  PavUion^  near  JVe/rete,  5tk  Nw,  1836. 

AUerby,  ^oo.  1836. 

*  Having  exaraMd  carefully  a  letter  from  the  Count- 
ess Purgstali,  proolced  to  roe  by  my  friend  Mr.  Craos- 
toun,  1  nave  no  hesitation  in  vouching,  that  the  extract 
from  it,  given  in  the  preceding  communication,  is  au- 
thenilk^  and  that  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  count- 
ess.  David  Brewster. 

We  shall  give  Capt.  HalPf  reply  in  our  next 

lAttelVs  Museum  for  January  was  published 
last  week,  coDtaining  ninety-six  pages*  as  usual 
filled  witir  selections  from  the  best  class  of  the 
London  journals. 

The  rumours  of  eztensiva  preparations  for  the  spring 
book  trade  oontinoe  to  reach  us.    Dr.  Bird^s  now  tale. 

Kick  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Jibbonainosay,**  a  Kentucky 
story,  will  appear  in  March.  One  of  Washington 
IrvingV  nephelra  will  publish  in  April,  >*Ths  Hawk 


Chief,  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Country.**  Dr.  Thomas 
Harris  is  prepaving  a  life  of  Commodore  William  Bain* 
bridge.  Mr.  Cooped  has  nearly  ready  a  work  oo  France^ 
to  be  followed  by  one  on  England.  BucUand^  firidgCr 
water  Treatise  is  in  the  hands  of  the  binder.  The  aviUioc 
of  the  South  West  and  La  Fitte  has  a  novel  in  the  pNta^ 
and  Miss  Leslie  is  again  collecting  her  newspaper  and 
annual  tales  into  a  volume.  The  En]t>assy  to  the  Courts., 
of  Muscat  and  Siam  will  be  |:^t  to  press  on  the  letnra 
of  tho  Peacock,  by  the  author  of  **  Three  Years  in  tho 
Pacific,**  Dr.  Ruschenberger.  The  long  announced  M% 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  George  Tucker,  has  boon, 
issued.  There  is  a  goodly  array  for  the  literary  appe*- 
tite  of  the  reading  public 

Wo  fear  that  the  time  anticipated  by  M.  Senae  in  hiii 
essays  is  now  as  far  ofT  as  when  he  wrote ;  he  says :—  - 
**  When  I  reflect  on  the  progress  of  genius,  on  the  ad  - 
vance  of  the  sciences,  on  their  general  distribution,  oi  i 
the  multitudes  of  works  of  every  kind,  it  appeara  to  n»  • 
that  a  time  wiH  come  when  wit  and  talent  will  be  nan  - 
loss.    The  domain  of  thought  wifl  be  like  some  vas  t 
country,  the  map  of' which  will  be  traced  out  on  a  gran*  d 
^Bcale,  and  every  part  of  it  will  be  known.  At  that  epue  h 
no  moro  books  will  be  written.    All  thoughts  will  b  t 
reduced  to  proverbs  or  sentences ;  there  witt^  be  sea  • 
teoces  on  every  subject,  nnd  education  will  doubtleai  i 
consist  in  inculcating  at  an  early  age,,  three  or  four  vo« 
lumes  of  proverbe. '  It  wiU  be  so  easy  to  make  veneg 
that  H  will  no  longer  be  a  merit ;  there  will  he  nothing 
hot  cantos  and  homistichs^  selected  from  all  known 
works.** 

The  original  publication  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  RxNnan  £lmpire  was  in  quarto,  and  as  tho  volumes 
appeareci  singly,  Gibbon  used  to  take  them  to  his  graeo 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Conveying  the  third  to  him 
one  day,  elated  with  pride,  and  imagining  as  ha  went 
what  handfloroe  things  the  duke  woold  iay  to  him,  what 
a  mortification  it  must  have  been  to  tiie  historian,  when 
his  grace,  in  his  usual  rough  manner,  exclaimed, — 
*«  What  7  ah !  another  d-^l  big  sqoafto  book,  eh  f* ' 

Mrs.  Maeauley  having  published  what  'afae  called 
**  Loose  Thoughts,**  Garrick  was  asked  if  h«  did  not 
think  it  a  strange  title'  fi>r  a  lady  to  choose,  **  By  no 
meana,**  replied  he,  **  the  sooner  a  woman  gets  rid  of 
such'  thoughts  the  better.** 

It  is  not,  probably,  generally  known  that  the  anthor 
of  **  Philidor  on  Chess*'  was  named  Andr^Dtmican ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Dricox,  near  Paris.  Philidor  was  a 
Boubriquu  or  nick-name,  given  him  by  the  Kbg  of 
France,  after  an  Italian  musician  of  that  name.  Hs 
was  near  seventy  yeara  of  age  at  his  deatbt  and  so  re- 
markablot  for  his  skill  in  the  diffionlt  game  of  chess 
that  nbou^  two  months  hefoi%  he  died  he  played  two 
vames,  blindfold,  at  the  same  time,  against  two  excel- 
lent chess-players,  and  was  declared  the  victor. 

Algebra  was  originally  called  the  Couh  art.  Robert 
Reoorde,  an  English  mathematician  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century,  published  the  first  treatise  on  tho  subject ;  it 
was  entitled,  •«The  Whitestone  of  Witte,  which  is  the 
Pecunde  Part  of  Arithmetike ;  containing  th^  Extrac- 
tion of  Bootes,  the  Coasicke  Practice,  with  the  Rule  of 
Equation,  end  tho  Workes  of  Surde  Numbers. 

Lope  de  Vega  wrote  ^le  times  the  nnmber  of  leaves 
that  he  lived  days,  and  if  any  one  baa  the  enriosity  to 
know  in  what  manner  such  facility  of  composition  is 
acquired,  let  him  listen  to  tbe  advice  of  Rinnelbergins 
to  an  author  under  his  tuition.  **Tell  tbe  printers,** 
says  he,  **  to  moke  proparations  for  a  work  yon  intend 
writing,  and  never  alarm  yoorself  abont  it  because  it  is 
not  even  begun,  for  after  having  announced  it,  you  may, 
without  difficulty,  trace  out  in  your  head  the  whole  plan 
of  the  work  and  its  divisions ;  after  which  compose  the 
argnments  of  the  chapters,  and  I  ^m  assore  yon  that  in 
this  manner  yea  may  famish  ths  ptkkft  daily  with 
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more  copy  tbaa  they  want,  fiat  remembef ,  when  yea 
have  o&ce  began,  there  mait  be  no  H^g^ing  till  the 
work  is  ^oe.'**  If  we  are  not  mUlaken,  most  of  the 
modern  novels,  sadi  as  **  Plebeians  and  Patricians,^*  and 
to  forth,  hsTe  been  tbas  commenced. 

The  dimintltlveness  of  a  large  jwrtion,  and  the  beaaty 
of  the  whole  of  the  01aE«ics|  printed  by  the  £lze?irs  at 
Ley  den  and  Amsterdam,  have  long  rendered  them  cele- 
brated, and  the  prices  ^^  still  bear  in  pabllc  sales, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  estimation  in  which  they 
^  continue  to  be  held.  Theto  were  five  of  thesa^zevirs, 
Tiz.  Lewis,  fionaventure,  Abraham,  Lewis  second,  and 
Daniel.  The  whole  of -the'Oceek,  Latin,  and  French 
works  printed  by  these  celebrated  men,  form  a  collection 
of  about  one  hundred  volumes. 

V  One  of  Catherine  the' Second's  chief  officers  gave  the 
IbDowing order  to  his  bookseller:  **f^it  me  up  a  hand. 
«ome  library :  Kttle  books  above,  and  great  ones  below.** 
*  Range  me,**  said  a  modern  gen^roi  eoUeeitr  to  his  car- 
penler,  '^he  grenadiers  (folios)  at  bottom,  battalion 
<octavos)  in  the  middle,  and  light  bobs  (duodecimos) 
«ttot».*'  ' 


loMi  rf  new  hooks, published  in  Lomten  to  latest 
dates* 

'Alvehtores  in  the  Moon  and  Other  Worlds,  post  8vo. 
A  History  of  "Russia,  Vol,  *  II.,  *  Dr,  Lardner*s  Cabinet 
Oyckmdia.  Gontributieos  to  Modern  History,  by  F. 
Von  Raumer,  (Queen  £lizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of 
^ots,)  8vof-  HenrietU  Temple,  a  Love  Story,  by  the 
author  of  »»^  Vivian  Grey,**^  vols.  Lionel  Wakefield,  by 
the  author  of  .**  Sydenham,**  3  vols.  The  Andalusian 
Annual,  edited  by  M.  B.  Honan,  tweke  ooleured  4lraw- 
ings,  4to.  Nicrographia,  Essays  on  Microscopes,  by 
C  Goring,  M.  D.,  and  A.  Pritchard,  8vo.  Introduction 
'  to  the  Study  «f  Geology,  adapted  to  Walker*s  Map,  by 
*\  Burr,  8vo.  Mrs.  Maberly,  or  *lhe  World  as  it  Will 
Be,  3  vols.  Ren.  Jt.  It  Paal's  Journal  of «  Tour  to  Mos. 
cow  in  1836vl2mo.  Li^  Joyfblly,  or  the  Duty  and 
Means  of  being  Happy,  18mo.  The  Life  and  Persecu- 
ftions  of  Martin  Boos,  an  Evangelical  Preacher,  from 
the  German,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bridges,  12ma  The 
Buchess  de  la  VaUi^eand  Mad^^e  Maintenon,  by  the 
Countess  de  G.enlis,  .2  vols.  -^Walpole's.  Ckirrespondence 
with  G.  Montagu,  &&,  new  edition^  3  vols.  Bvo.  The 
Fallacy  of  the  Art  of  Physic,  as  Uught  in  the  Schools, 
by&  Diekson,  M.Dv  8vq,  -White's  Natund  History 
of  Setborne,  with  the  Naturalist's  Calendar, 4ijmw  edi- 
tipn,  by  E..T.  Bennett,  8vo.  The  Merchant's  Daugh- 
ter,  by  the  author  of  •»  The  Heiress,**  3  vols,  po^  8vo. 
1*e  Lady*8  Cabinet  Lawyer,  by  a  Barrister,  18ma  Po- 
litical  History  of  England  during  ihe  l-6th,  i7th,  and 
16ih  Centuries,,  by  J*.  V4in  Raumer,  Vols.  L  and  IL 
Biitish  Annua},  an  Epitome  of  the.  Progress4}f  Science, 
by  Dr.  R.  J>,  Thomson,  18mo.  The  Forsaken,  a  Tale, 
^  vols.  The  New-  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  by 
6.  Penn,  8va  Annotations  on  ditto,  by  ditto.  Library 
of  Anecdiite,  Book  of  Human  Charaeter,  by  C  Bocke, 
12mo«  E.  W.  Lane*s  Aceount  of  tbe  Modern  Ck^yptians, 
Svols.  dvu.  Recollections  Df  Sir  Walter  Scott,  6va.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  the  Author  of  ^  The  Monster 
Festivals,**  3  vols,  fihiyney^s  Treatise  on  Life  Assur- 
aivee,  second  edition,  19mo.  .Statistical  Aocouat  of  the 
British  Empire,  by  J.  R.  MCuUoch,  Es^.,  2  vols.  8va 
The  Choir  ^nd  the  Oratory,  by  Josiah  Conder. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  iefierson.  Third  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  Parts  of  his-Corfespondence  never 
before  pubiiehed,  and  Nritices  of  his  Opinions  on  Ques* 
tiops  of  Civil  Government,  J^aUonal  Policy,  and  Consti. 
tutional  h^w,  .by  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  3  vols.  8va 
Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blencluird. 

Panlding's  Works,  Vohi.  XII.  and  XIII.,  The  Dutch- 
roan^s  Fireside.  ISfoo*  Hem  York :  Harper  ^  Bto- 
there.  • 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character^of  the  Rev.  Le. 
muel  Haynes,  A,  M.,  late  jof  Granville,  N.  Y.,  by  T.  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D. 

The  Tuggs  at  Rams|ate,  and  Other  Takst.  12mo. 
Carey,  Lta  m  Blttiebard* 


The  last  Limdon  Quarterly  Review^  just  re 
ceivedy  is  as  pungent  and  as  agreeable  as  usaal< 
Its  **  third  article'*  on  Col.  Napier's  History  of 
tjje  Peninsular  War  assists  materially  to  destroy 
tbe  illusion  ut^der  which  critics,  and  llie  reading 
world  in  general,  have  laboured  as  to  tbe  ac- 
curacy and  candour  of  that  celebrated  pro(luc« 
tion.  We  trace  in  the  writer  a  little  jealousy 
in  favour  of  Southey's  History  of  tbe  «atne 
period  ;  and  can  believe  that  one  object,  besid% 
that  of  truth,  is  to  favour  the  poet  laureate, 
himself  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Quarterly 
clique,  and  a  contributor.  Colonel  Napier's 
fifth  volume,  which  is  before  us,  contains  an 
''Answer  to  some  attacks  of  the  Quarterly 
Review'*  which  claims  only  the  cutting  lemark 
in  the  ''third  article"— «•  We  shall  deal  with 
him  as  fairly  as  if  he  bad  been  well-bred  and 
well-founded  in- his  reclamation." 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  savage 
delight  jn  butchery,  marks  the. long  and  pains- 
taking article  on  WraxalPs  Posfiktimot<«  Memoirs, 
which  are  taken  in  hand  with  a  scalpel,  gloating 
on  any  chance  error  of  the  memoir  writer ;  as 
regards  Wraxail's  mistakes  we  are  not  his  apolo- 
gists, and  we  have  perhaps  discharged  our  duty 
as  publishers  when  we  name  the  source  to  which 
the  reader  may  turn  for  the  refutation  of  certain 
errors  of  Sir  Nathaniel. 

The  article  in  this  number  on  Campbell's 
poems  is,  on  the  whole,  disparaging.  That  on 
Goldsmith^  life,  by  Prior,  is  the  most  attractive 
to  the  literary.  As  is  not  uncommon  with  Mr. 
Murray's  books,  his  review  precedes  tbe  work 
tn  point  of  time,  for  at  our  latest  dates,  the  life 
{2  vols.  8vo.)  was  not  published,  but  was  soon 
expected.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced,  we 
ordered  a  copy  from  our  London  agent  to  be 
sent  immediately  on  its  publication,  and  if  it 
aiders  our  expectation,  we  design  to  insert  it 
in  tbe'liibrary  ;  if  it  does  not  we  shall  copy  the 
revie^;  the  volumes  certainly  throw  much  light 
upon  the  character  and  habits  of  Goldsmith, 
defamed  by  jealous  Boswcll. 
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8,— Miles  C.  Smith,  New  Brunswick,!?.  J. 
7, — ^Mathew  Smith,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

6,— C.  M.  Shepherd,  Shepherdstown,  Va. 

1,— C.  a  Backers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
7,— Joshua  H.  Bates,  West  Point,  N,  Y. 
4,-^Adolphus  Bates,  Rock  Bottom,  Mass, 
— -  4,^*^900.  M.  Knight,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OBIOIKAX.. 

Nii.  XIX. 

AllT  OF  DINING. 

I  was  obliged  to  break  off  suddenly  in  nijr  last  article 
on  Cbe  art  of  dininff,  tot  want  of  space. 

Suppose  a  party  of  eight  asaeiiibled  in  a  room  and  at 
a  table  arranged  according  to  what  1  bafe  <«aid  in  tliia 
and  tho  preceding  oamber,  to  a  dinner  eilhor  plain  or 
costly,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  either  of  few  dishes  or  of 
osMiderable  variely ;  I  would  have  %\^t'^  di?h  served  in 
■uc  tot  lion,  with  ita  proper  uccoinpaniinents,  aoH  be- 
tween eacb  dish  there  should  be  a  short  interval,  to  be 
fiUed  op  with  conversation  and  wine,  so  as  to  prolong 
Um  repast  as  much  as  possible,  without  inducing  excess, 
and  io  ifive  time  to  the  digestive  powers.  By  means 
of  such  intervals,  time  would  be  given  to  the  cook,  and 
to  the  attendants,  so  that  nothing  would  have  to  wait 
for  the  guests,  nor  would  the  guests  have  to  wait  for 
any  thing,  duo  preparation  being  made  fur  "each  dish  be- 
ft)re  its  arrival,  without  bustle  or  omissions.  In  dinners 
of  If  w  dishes,  they  ought  to  be  of  rather  a  substantial 
kind ;  but,  when  composed  of  variety,  tlie  dishes  should 
be  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  in  tho  French  style.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  a  French  dinner,  when  well  drecsed, 
»  extremely  attractive,  and  from  the  lightness  felt  aAer 
A  great  variety  of  dishes,  it  cannot  Ira  unwholesome ; 
though  I  do  not  think,  from  my  own  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  French  mode  of  cookery  is  so 
favourable  to  physical  power  as  the  English.  If  I  might 
lHtV9  my  choice,  I  should  adopt  the  simple  Eti^Iis^h  style 
ibr  jny  regular  diet,  diversifying  it  occasionally  with 
the  more  complicated  French  style.  Although  I  like,  as 
a  rale,  to  abstain  from  much  variety  at  the  same  meal, 
I  tbiok  it  both  n  holesome  and  agreeable  to  vary  the  food 
•o  different  days,  both  as  to  the  materials  and  the  mode 
of  dressing  them*  The  palate  is  better  pleased,  and  the 
digestion  more  active,  and  tho  (bod  I  believe  assimilates 
in  a  greater  degree  with  the  system.  The  productions 
of  the  different  seasons  and  of  different  climates  point 
oat  to  us  anerringly  that  it  is  proiier  to  vary  our  food  ; 
and  one  good  general  rule  I  take  to  be,  lo  select  those 
tbiogs  which  are  most  in  seai^on,  and  to  abandon  them 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  deteriorate  in  quality.  Most 
people  mistake  the  doctrine  of  variety  in  their  mode  of 
living.  They  have  great  variety  at  the  same  meals,  and 
a  i^reat  sameness  at  different  meals.  Let  me  here  men- 
tioo,  what  I  forgot  before,  that  af\er  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas day,  we  drank  mulled  olaret — an  excellent  thing, 
and  very  suitable  to  the  season.  These  agreeable  va- 
rieties  are  never  met  with,  or  even  thought  of^  tn  the 
fbroMil  routine  of  society,  though  they  contribute  mueli, 
wben  appropriately  devised,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  party, 
and  they  admit  soope  Ibr  invention.  I  think,  in  gene, 
ral,  there  is  far  too  little  attention  paid  to  varying  the 
mode  of  dining  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  eea< 
Maris.  Summer  dinners  are  for  the  roost  part  as  heavy 
and  hot  as  tboae  in  winter,  and  tlie  consequence  is,  they 
are  ireqoeatly  very  oppressive,  both  in  themselves,  and 
from  their  enbct  on  the  room.  In  hot  weather  they 
ought  to  be  light,  and  of  a  cooltug  nature,  and  accom- 
panied with  agreeable  beverages,  well  iced,  rather  than 
with  pure  wine,  especially  of  the  strongei  kinds.  I  can. 
not  think  there  is  any  danger  from  such  diet  to  those 
who  use  H  moderately.  The  danger,  I  appreliend,  lies 
in  excess,  from  the  pleasure  felt  in  allaying  thirst  and 
lieat.  The  seasou  in  jiUiieh  nature  produces  fruit  and 
▼egeiablos  in.  the  greatest  per/ection  and  abundance,  is 
mir^y  that  in  which  they  ought  to  be  most  used.  Dur. 
ihg  the  sunimer  that  cholera  was  most  prevalent,  I  some- 
times  dioed  upon  pidiled  salmon,  salad,  and  cider,  and 


perfectly,  besides  being  very  agreeable.  Probably,  If  I 
had  taken  them  in  addition  to  more  substantial  food,  so 
as  to  overload  my  appetite,  it  might  have  been  utlier> 
wisfk,  and  yet  that  course  would  have  been  adopted  by 
many  people  by  way  of  precaution.  In  hot  weather  the 
chief  thing  te  bo  aimed  ut  is,  to  produce  a  light  and  cool 
feeling,  both  by  the  management  of  the  room  and  tl«o 
nature  of  the  repast.  In  winter,  warmth  and  substan. 
tial  diet  afford  the  most  satisfaction.  In  damp  weather, 
when  the  digestion  is  the  weakest,  the  diet  ought  to  bo 
moderate  in  quantity,  but  rather  of  a  warm  and  stimu- 
lating nature;  and,  in  bracing  weather,  I  think  plain, 
substantial  food  the  most  appropriate.  By  studying  to 
suit  the  repast  to  the  temperature,  the  greatest  satis, 
faction  may  be  givpn  at  the  dioapest  rate.  loed  water 
is  often  more  coveted  than  tho  richest  wine 

One  of  the  greatest  luxuries,  to  my  mhid.  In  dining, 
is  to  be  able*  to  command  plenty  of  ^ood  vegetables,  well 
served  up.  But  this  is  a  luxury  vauily  hoped  for  at  set 
parties.  The  vegetables  are  made  to  figure  in  a  very 
secondary  way,  except,  indeed,  whilst  they  are  consider, 
tid  as  great  delicacies,  which  is  generally  before  they 
are  at  their  best,  and  then,  like  other  delicacies,  they 
are  introduced  aAer  the  appetite  has  been  satisfied ;  anc*! 
tho  manner  of  banding  vegetables  rotmd,  is  most  unsa. 
tisfactory  a^d  uncertain.  Excellent  potatoes,  smoking 
hot,  and  accompanied  by  melted  butter  of  the  first  qua- 
lity,  would  alone  stamp  merit  on  any  dinner ;  but  the} 
are  as  rare  on  state  occasions,  so  served,  as  if  they  wer*  j 
of  the  cost  of  pearls.  Every  body  of  genuine  taste  is 
delighted  with  a  dispUy  of  vegetables  clsopepororde^ ; 
and  if  groat  attention  was  bestowed  upon  that  ^t  o  f 
dinners,  instead  of  upon  the  many  other  dishes,  dinners 
would  be  at  once  more  wholesome  and  more  satisfactorj 
to  the  palate,  and  oHen  less  expensive.  I  have  observeo , 
that  whenever  vegetables  are  distinguished  ibf  their  ex- 
ccUence,  tlie  diniicr  in  always  particularly  enjoyed ;  am  I 
if  they  were  served,  as  1  have  already  recommended, 
with  each  dish,  as  tbey  are  meet  appropriate  and  fresti 
from  the  dressing,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
on  the  present  style.  With  some  monte  so^tetbing  of 
the  kind*  is  practised,  as  peas  with  ducks,  and  beam 
with  bacon,  and  such  combinations  aro  generally  fa. 
vourites;  but  the  system  might  be  much  extended,  and 
with  great  advantage,  by  due  attention.  With  respect 
to  variety  of  vegetabkis,  I  think  the  same  rule  applies  as 
to  other  dishes.'  I  would  not  have  many  sorts  on  tho 
same  occasion,  but  would  study  appropi idleness  and  par- 
ticolar  excellence.  There  is  something  very  refreshing 
in  the  mere  look  of  fine  vegetables,  and  the  entrance  of 
a  well-dressed  dish  of  meat,  properly  accompanied  by 
then/  and  all  their  adjuncts,  would  excite  a  disposition 
to  enjoyment  much  greater  than  can  the  unmeaning 
and  unconnected  cuurses  now  placed  before  our  eyes. 
This  is  a  matter  of  study  and  combination,  and  a  field 
fur  genius.  It  is  a  reasonable  object  of  attention,  inas- 
much as  it  is  condoaive  to  real  enjoyment,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  mere  display.  In  French  cookery, 
vegetables  meet  with  attention  much  more  proportion, 
ate  to  their  importance  than  in  ours,  and  appropriate- 
ness in  serving  them  is  mnch  more  studied. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  all  I  had  to  say  respecting 
dinners.  My  object  has  been  to  point  out  what  I  con. 
aider  to  be  the  true  pbik>sophy,  and  to  put  people  upon 
the  vight  Kcent  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  rather  than  to 
partieuhu'iM)  it.  Those  who  wish  to  succeed,  can  only 
do  so  to  much  extent,  by  first  getting  into  the  right 
coor«a,  and  then  thinking  Air  themselves,  with  such 
aids  as  Uiey  can  derive  fVom  observation,  and  the  best 
treatises  on  cookery.  The  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  is, 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  tliinkin^  only  of  the  real  object  of 
dining,  and  to  discard  all  wish  for  state  and  display  in 
a  matter  whioh  concerns  our  daily  enjoyment  of  health 
and  pleasure.    I  consider  my  observations  on  the  art  of 
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high  hcaltli,  from  tho  necessary  dependence  of  our  health 
upon  the  judicious  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  we 
make  our  principul  mesl.  I  think  the  art  of  dining, 
properly  understood,  is  especially  worthy  the  attention 
of  Ibmales  of  all  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
mnanu,-  It  comes  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  do- 
m  )Mtie  economy,  and  is  Indeed  one  of  its  most  important 
ibcitures.  But  females  ought  to  be  especially  on  their 
guard,  in  this  essential  affair,  not  to  divert  their  views 
from  realibics  to  show,  to  which  they  have  a  strong  pro. 
pansily.  There  are  many  things  in  which  they  can  in. 
d  alge  their  taste  for  ornament,  provided  it  is  not  jcarricd 
t>  lo  far,  with  advantage  te  themselves  and  to  the  satis, 
faction  of  others ;  but  in  tiie  article  of  dinners  it  is  mis- 
placed, b6cttuse  destructive  of  something  of  much  more 
iiaportanco;  and  the  realities,  when  in  full  foree,  ^ve 
quite  sufficient  attraetiims  withoqt  any  attempt  to 
li  eighten  them  by  ^  foreign  aid.*'  In  coilibrmity  with 
1  oy  dislike  to  show  or  display  in  every  thtiv  connected 
v'ith  dinners,  I  prefer  a  service  of  plain  white  ware — 
ti'oe  French  inantifacture,  I  believe,  or  an  imKation  of 
i*. — to  plate  or  ornamented  china.  There  is  a  simpli. 
city  in  white  ware,  and  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and 
purity,  which  are  to  me  particularly  pleasing,  besides 
which  it  is,  I  always  think,  indicative  of  a  proper  feel, 
ing,  and  a  due  attention  in  the  right  direction.  As  to 
desserts,  i«am.  no  great  friend  to  them.  I  enjoy  fruit 
much  more  at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  and  at.  any 
other  meal;  besides  which,  I* think  they  aie  nnwhole- 
some  from  being  onnecesearf .  At  any  rate,  I  would 
have  them  in  great  moderation,  and  confined  te  a  few 
kinds  of  ripe  ihiit.  Preserved  fruits  are  in  my  opinion 
•ckiying  af\er  dinner,  and  I  believe  injurrous  to  the  d 
gostion  of  a  substantial  meal,  and  confectionary  I  tliink 
still  worse.  Dosseits  are  iostrcmeots  of  sbow  as  much 
or  more  than  dinner!,  and  though,  onlike  dinners,  they 
cannot  well  be  spoiled  by  it,  yet  it  makes  them  a  per- 
petual source  of  temptation  to  excess.  It  is  most  un* 
philosophical  to  act  things  before  people,  and  to  tell  them 
they  oc«d  not  take  them  unless  they  please.  Contentment 
tncl  safbty  mainly  depend  upon  having  nothing  be^re 
*os,  except  what  we  ought  to  take. 

I  purpose  in  my  next  number  coming  to  a  conclusion 
t^tt  tho  subject  of  the  art  of  dining.  My  remaining 
topics  are,  wine,  the  means  of  limiting^ dinners  to  small 
I  Kirties,  and  the  eflfect.of  sndi  limit  upon  the  mode  of 
r  arrying  on  society  in  the  most  convenient  and  agreeable 
li  lannor.  -  It  seems  to  me,  that  great  improvements  are 
[  raelicable,  at  least  with  those  who  prefbr  real  enjoy- 
I  lent  to  mock,  and  who  like  ease  and  liberty  better  than  . 
h  Uite  and  restraint. 

■AILOta. 

There  is  no  elass  of  men  who  meet  with  such  ill 
ti  eatment  from  their  fellow-creatures  as  sailors.  After 
«i  ifferirig  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  and  toiling  with  an. 
«r.  nqnorablo  labour,  t.Sey  are  beset  npon  tlieir  return 
fr>  }m  each  voyage  bjr  the  most  villanous  and  the  most 
pr  ofiigate  of  the  species,  for  the  purpose  ^robbing  them 
of  their  hard-earned  wages;  whilst  those  who  should 
St  9p  forward  to  protect  them,  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
or  even  hold  that  they  are  capable  of  nothing  better. 
When  a  vessel  arrives  from  a  long  voyage,  the  crimps, 
or  keepers  of  saikHv'  lodging-houses,  are  on  the  alert  to 
l^t  as  many  of  the  crew  into  their  power  as  possible. 
Boats  are  sent  to  fetch  the  men  ashore,  and  the  water* 
men  receive  a  fee  from  each  crimp  for  every  saik>r  they 
can  brii>g.  The  saik>rs  leave  the  vessel,  often  I  believe 
made  half  drunk,  without  mooe^,  and  with  nothing  but 
their  chest,  upon  which  the  crimps  advance  them  ron« 
ney,  till  they  receive  their  wages.  Every  temptation  is 
pot  in  their  way  to  lead  them  to  extravagance  and  reck, 
lessness.  An  exorbitant  bill  is  made  out,  the  amount 
of  which  is  ^ducted  ftoro  their  wages,  and  tbey  are 
▼er  jr  soon  robbed  or  defrauded  of  the  balance.    As  soon 
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as  thbj  laB4  ihuj  are  tpoofod  «pon  by  a  set  of  idfo  (W- 
lows,  who  hftog  abovt  tbo  docks,  pretendiDg  to  be  an- 
able  to  got  eropbjment,  or  to  bare  been  old  shipmates; 
they  are  defrauded  by  low  Jews  under  cobor  of  selling* 
them  worthless  triiclea  cheap,  and  they  fire  plundered 
and  imposed  apon.by  the  most  profligate  women.  It  is 
itf  a  great  measora  a  confederation  against  thea,  fVora 
which  they  ^?e  no  olisRce  of  escape.  £ach  party 
plays  more  or  le^  into  the  other^  hands.  I  have  occa- 
sion to  see  freqneldinstances  of  these  abominations,  and 
in  general  they  are^  contrived,  that  there  is  no  remedy 
or  ponishmcnt.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  sailor, 
who  has  sixty  or  serenty  pounds  to  receive,  will  have, 
fit  the  end  of  a  few  days,  an  enormous  bill  made  out 
against  him  1^  a  crimp,  for  what  he  and  his  hangers- 
on  are  alleged  to  have  consumed,  and  for  money  ad- 
vanced to  •Boply  his  oxtravaganoe  in  his  freaks  of  in- 
tozlcatioo.  For  his  balance  there  is  an  esrer  contest 
aroon^tlie  harpies  who  surround  hioi,  which  leads  them 
sometimes  to  the  moet  barefaced  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices. I  remember  one  instance  of  a  sailor  having  his 
wages  taken  from  him  by  force  in  open  day,  iu  the 
High  street,  Whitechapel,  whilst  in  a  hackney  coach 
with  u  man  and  woman,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  India  Ifouse.  They  robbed  hnn  under  such  d<in- 
gerous  circumstances  to  themselves,  from  iear  that  so.me 
one  else  would  anticipate  thenu  In  the  lowest  of  the 
sailors'  public^hooses,  there  are,  at  the  back,  what  a.ro 
called  long.rooms,  the  walls  of  whidi  are  painted  with 
ships,  or  other  devices,  and  bore  are  to  be  witnessed  at 
almost  all  hours,  but  principally  at  night,  scenes  of  the 
greatest  viUany  and  debasement. — To  oe  continued. 

SDXTOa'S  TABZiB. 

The  RoUiad,  so  often  mentioned  by  Wraxall, 
took  it9  name  from  Lord  Rolle,  who  is  still 
alive.  The  last  Court  Journal  has  the  folio vr- 
ing  paragrapli  in  its  **  Gaieties  in  High  Life  :'* 

**The  venerable  Lord  RoHe,  notwithstanding  he  is 
verging  on  hia  eighty. first  year,  enjoys  the  most  perfect 
health,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His  Jordship  Ut 
now  at  his  seat  at  fiicton,  near  Exeter,  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  friends,  and  is  there  suMaining  old 
English  hospitality  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  Lord 
and  Lady  Rolle  intend  to  be  at  their  house  in  Upper 
Grosvener  street  early  in  February." 

The  two  magnificent  carriages  building  in 
London  for  the  emperor  of  the  Brazil?,  were  to 
be  ready  about  the  middle  of  January.  .  With 
the  harness,  the  order  has  extended  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds. 

AUstan. — The  London  Spectator  a  short  time 
since  enquired  what  had  become  of  Mr.  All- 
ston,  the  painter}  the  Jast  number  contaios  the 
following  paragraph : 

**  Our  enouiry  respecting  AUston,  an  aesooiate  of  the 
academy,  who  has  not  been  heard  of  in  this  country  for 
several  vears  past,  has  been  thus  characteristically  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Haydon,  who  knew  him  intimately. 

**  Allston  was  a  painter  of  great  genius.  His  grand 
work  was  a  picture  of  *EHsha*s  Bones  revivinjr^the 
Dead  Man  :*  he  also  painted  a  poetical  picture  of  *  Ja. 
cob*8  Dream ;'  which  was  bought  by  Lord  Egremont- 
Ho  drew  with  great  knowledge  and  anatomical  skill. 
He  was  shamefully  treated  by  the  British  Institution 
and  the  Royal  Academy.  He  went  to  America;  and 
the  academy  then  elected  him  an  associate,  and  sent  hi* 
diploma  after  him — he  ought  to  have  returned  it  He 
was  modest,  unassuming,  and  unfortunate.  He  foil  a. 
victim  to  the  aecursed  system  that  killed  Husse^,  ruin- 
ed  Barry,  insulted  Reynolds,  degtaded  Wilkie,  and 
brought  me  four  times  to  a  prison.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  WiU 
kie,"  Ate 

M* Henry* s  Poem$. — ^The  seventh  edition  of 
**  The  Pleasures  of  Friendship,  and  Other 
Poems/'  by  James  M^Henry,  has  been  kindly 
laid  upon  our  table  by  a  friendt  who  asks  our 
candid  opinion  of  its  merits.  We  have  read  it 
with  much  pleasure,  and  are  (Vee  to  say  that 
the  author  is  a  poet ;  many  of  the  passages 
evince  talent  of  a  high  order,  and  portray  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart  with  great  power 
and  grmce.    Tt  is  the  fashion  to  decrj  this  gen- 


tleman's poetry  in  oeUain  ctrcles,  but  when  the 
fashion  is  a  bad  one,  we  are  always  the  last  to 
follow  it.  A  seventh  edition  I  who  of  tbe  mo- 
dern poets  has  reached  this  distinction ;  and 
they  have  been,  we  hear,  large  ones;  this  alone 
disarni^criticism,  and  is  evidence  of  great  po* 
pula^^which  squibs  cannot  extinguish.  We 
coulorwish  the  plates  had  been  executed  by 
belter  artists ;  that  preceding  a  beautiftil  poem, 
"  The  Star  of  Love,"  is  awfufly  unendurable, 
and  we  have  expurgated  it  from  our  otherwise 
neat  copy,  by  drawing  a  pen  through  the  figures 
of  the  stumpy  lovers. 

CMdsmith, — I'he  following  anecdotes  from 
Prior^s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  which  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  list  of  London  books  has  been  publish- 
ed, is  all  that  we  can  present  our  readers  with 
to-day.  Very  soon  we  hope  to  make  them  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  work : — 

John$on  und  GMtmiih^  **  While  at  supper  on  one  oc- 
casion, Utt-dL'tite^  at  Jack^s  coffee- house.  Dean  street, 
Soho,  on  rumps  and  kidneys,  Johnson  observed,  *Sir, 
these  rumpe  are  pretty  little  things,  but  then  a  man 
must  eat  a  great  many  of  them  before  he  fills  his  belly.* 
*  Aye,  but,*  said  Goldsmith,  *  how  niany  of  these  would 
reoch  to  the  moon  T'  •  To  the  moon !  ay,  sir,  I  fear 
that  exceeds  vonr  calculation.*  *  Not  at  all,  sir,*  says 
Goldsmith,  '  I  think  I  could  tell.*  '  J'ray,  then,  let  us 
hear.*  *  Why,  one  if  it  were  'long  enough.*  Johnson 
srowled  at  this  reply  for  some  time,  but  at  last  recolleet- 
ing  himself,  *  Well,  sir,  I  have  deserved  it;  I  should  not 
have  provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish  a  ques- 
tion.*  *» 

**  In  the  house  he  usually  wore  his  shirt  collar  open, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  tlie  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua. 
Occasionally  he  read  much  at  night  when  in  bed ;  at 
c4hcr  times,  when  not  disposed  to  road,  and  yet  unable 
to  sleep,  which  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  the  can- 
dle was  kept  burning,  his  mode  of  extinguishing  which, 
«/hen  out  of  immediate  reach,  was  characteristic  of  his 
fits  of  indolence  or  carelessness :  he  flung  his  slipper  at 
it,  which  in  the  morning  was  in  coosequence  usually 
found  near  the  overturned  candlestick,  daubed  with 
grease.  Vo  application  of  a  charitable  description  was 
m  ad Ao  him  in  vain ;  itinerant  mendicants  he  always 
viewed  with  compassion,  and  never  failed  to  give  them 
relief;  while  hia  actions  generally  evinced  much  good- 
noas  of  heart,  and  great  commiseration  for  the  poorest 
classes  of  society.** 

Captain  Hall, — The  following,  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine  for  January,  is  the  reply  of 
Captain  Hall  to  Mr.  Cranstoun,  published  in 
the  journal  last  week  :— 

Cuptain  HalVs  reply  to  Mr,  Cranetoun, 
To  the  Conductor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Edinlmrghl9th  December,  1836* 

Sir,— In  B1ackwood*s  Magazine  for  this  month  there 
appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Cranstoun,  in  which 
lie  calls  attention  to  an  inaccurate  statement,  and  to  an 
omission  which  he  had  found  in  a  book  published  by  mo 
nearly  six  months  ago,  called  Schloss  Hainfeld. 

The  inaeeuraey  consists  in  my  having  ascribed  to  the 
late  Lord  Ashburton  some  pecuniary  assistance,  for 
which,  it  appears,  the  late  Countess  Furgstall  was  in- 
debted to  her  own  family,  at  the  period  of  her  son's 
death,  the  distressing  circumstances  of  which  are  allud. 
ed  to  at  page  37  of  my  work. 

The  omiseicn  rdatos  to  my  not  having  mentioned  Mr. 
Cranstoun*s  name  in  my  narrative,  nor  adverted  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  intercourse  with  bis  sister,  the 
late  countess. 

There  are  other  topics  dwelt  upon  in  Mr.  Granstoun's 
letter ;  but  as  they  relate  to  remarks  in  a  publication 
which  is  not  mine,  and  to  opinions  for  which  I  am  not 
responsible,  I  shall  confine  my  observations'to  tbe  above 
two  points. 

With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  aid  lent  to  the  count, 
era,  I  have  only  to  remark  that,  in  the  conversations 
with  her  fVoni  which  I  drew  my  information,  I  was  quite 
unconsciously  led  into  the  above  m'lstake,  by  confound, 
ing  her  descriptions  of  the  distress  and  difficulties  she 
went  through  at  the  time  of  her  son*s  death  with  those 
she  had  to  straggle  with  at  subsequent  periods  of  her 
lifo,  when  tbe  considerable  legacy,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Cranstoun  as  having  been  left  her  by  Lord  Ashburton, 
proved  of  such  importance  to  her. 


As  to  tho  efmssisfi,  I  Jitve  te  observe,  thai  as  mwfur. 
pom  was  merely  to  give  an  account  of  the  visit  mtk  I 
and  mj  fomily,  at  her  own  earnest  entreaty,  paid  te 
the  late  Countess  Pur|ptall — und  as  1  bad  no  mtsntimi 
whatever  of  giving  a  bistory^  of  her  whole  lifb— still  km 
of  entering  Into  the  details  of  the  privjile  intereeons 
which  took  pUce  between  her  and  her  oonneetioBs  ia 
this  country — i  felt  that  it  would  be  more  dehoite  not  ' 
to  touoh  at  all  upon  those  purely  domestic  topics,  whieli 
had  reforence  to  the  surviving  members  of  her  ^mily 
inScoUand. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  I  from  im^igioing  that,  by  adoptinf 
this  course,  I  should  displease  fdr.  Cranstoun,  I  vbs,i^ 
very  lately,  under  the  fullest  convictkm  that  beweeU 
give  me  credit  for  proper  delicacy  in  maintaioiof  tbii 
reserve.  Accordingly,  I  learned,  only  towards  the  sod 
of  last  month,'  and  greatly  to  my  surprise,  that  is  thai 
confining  my  narrative  strictly  to  the  details  of  my  owa 
visit  with  my  family  at  Hainfold,  my  purpose  bad  bwa 
misapprehended.  I  then  learned— ah«o  for  tbe  fint 
timd— that  I  had  inadvertently  been  led  into  the  snor 
above  alluded  to  respecting  pecuniary  affairs. 

Immediately  upon  obuUiing  this  iBformatioD,  (wliidi 
was  5ome  days  before  tbe  magazine  appeared,  aiid  bs* 
fore  I  had  any  knowledge  of  its  contents,)  I  eaaoeM 
the  page  of  my  book  in  which  the  inaccuracy  oocorred, 
and  substituted,  in  all  tbe  unsold  copies,  another  ptfs* 
containing  the  note  given  below,*  in  which  tbe  emr 
pointed  out  to  me  was  corrected,  and  tbe  omission,  whidi 
I  understood  was  complained  of,  supplied. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  regret  exceedingly  barisi 
been  led,  however  unwittingly,  into  statements  or  oow. 
sions  which  should  have  given  a  moment's  uneasiocii 
to  any  one  connected  with  the  late  countess,  to  when  1 
became  se  deeply  attached  that  it  will  ever  be  a  sooroe 
of  happiness  to  me  that,  by  a  train  of  such  Qnlookad.ftr 
circumstances — by  her  considered  quite  providsotia]— f 
was  enabled  to  watch  over  the  latter  days  of  so  estionbb 
a  person. 

1  regret  also  that  nearly  a  nurath  must  elapse  befoit 
I  can  set  myself  right  with  the  publio.  But  I  eoMsin 
it  better  to  make  use  of  the  widely.onvoUtodaadcB. 
during  medium  of  communication  selected  by  Mr.Cras- 
stoun  for  his  appeal,  than  to  print  my  answer  m  tbi 
transient  journals  of  the  day. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
BasilHaii. 

JIfr.  Pitt.— At  the  close  of  the  review  of 
Wraxairs  Posthumous  Memoirs  in  the  lioodoo 
Quarterly,  we  find  the  following  beautiful  let- 
ter from  Lord  Wcllesley  on  the  habits  and  | 
manners  of  Mr.  Pitt,  intended  to. correct  Sir  \ 
Nathaniel's  remark,  that  the  premier  bad  do 
mental  resources  in  his  retirement!  ' 

Hurlingham,  F^lhmn,  Net.  32, 1836.  | 
_•*••••  — In  attempting  to  convey  to  yoo  my  »•  i 
collection  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character  in  private  society,  1  1 
cannot  separate  those  qualities  which  raised  him  to  tJi*  | 
highest  publio  eminence  from  those  which  rendered  hia 
a  most  amiable  companion.  Both  proceeded  from  tin 
same  origin,  and  both  were  liappily  blended  in  tbe  nobis 
structure  of  bis  temper  and  disposition. 

Mr.  Pitt*s  mind  was  naturally  inaccessible  to  any  ip* 
preach  of  dark,  or  low,  or  ignoble  psssion.  Hia  com- 
manding genius  and  magnanimous  spirit  were  destinM 
to  move  in  a  region  far  al)ove  the  reach  of  those  jij- 
lousies,  and  suspicions,  and  animosities,  which  distnrb 
the  course  of  ordinary  life.  Under  the  eye  of  his  iflos- 
tiious  father,  he  had  received  that  **  complete  and  gene* 
ro'us  education  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  jostly,  uU' 
fully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  botb  prints 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war.** 


'  ••After  a  considerable  portion  of  this  «*ition  W 
gone  into  circulation,  I  was  made  aware  that  the  mow 
statement  contained  a  material  omissuM,  which  I  iMi^ 
to  supply. 

I  ••  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  tKat,  at  the  tiy^ 
period  of  her  son's  death,  the  countess's  two  brotwri 
not  only  went  from  this  country  to  cheer  ber  ^tb^  . 
presence,  but  by  pecuniary  aid  essentially  relisTed  w 
embarrassments  at  that  moment;  while  the  aenstin* 
derived  from  Ix)rd  Ashburton,  above  alluded  to,wi»cii» 
to  a  legacy  left  her  some  years  afterwards. 

••I  was  led  unconscionsly  into  the  abovfc  WffiMT 
confounding  the  oountess*s  description  of  her  dimconis^ 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  with  those  which  ««*  R»*Vj 
later  period  of  her  birtory."— 5dUsst  Bdjtf^  •«*" 
dKNoii,  p.  37. 


Slie  :9ottttfat  ct  33etie»  JLettrrH* 


Sash  an  education,  actio;  on  such  r  natural  ditpoei- 
^ioD,  toot  only  qualified  him  to  adorn  the  roost  elevated 
atatiena  in  the  coanaels  of  his  country,  but  furnished 
bim  with  abundant  resources  toaustain  the  tranquillity 
and  eheerfhlness  of  bis  mind^ 

He  had  received  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
IQ  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rcli^^ion,  and  in  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  every  branch  of  general  ecclesiastical  history*  His 
knowledge  on  tho9e  subjects  was  accurate  and  extensive. 
Ho  was  completely  armed  a^inst  all  sceptical  assaults, 
as  well  as  against  all  fanatical  illusion ;  and,  in  truth, 
he  was  not  merely  a  faithful  and  dutiful,  but  a  learned 
member  of  our  established  church ;  to  which  he  was 
most  sincerely  attached,  with  the  most  charitable  indul- 
gence for  all  dissenting  sects. 

No  doubt  can  exist  in  any  rational  mind  that  this 
early  and  firm  settlement  of  his  religious  opinions  and 
principles  was  a  mainr  cause  of  that  cheerful  equanimity 
which  formed  the  great  characteristic  of  his  social  in- 
teroonrse,  and  which  was  never  afii»cted  by  adversities 
nortrooUes. 

He  was  perfectly  accomplished  in  classical  literature, 
both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  accuracy  and  strength  of 
hie  memory  surpassed  every  example  which  1  have  ob- 
served ;  but  the  intrinsic  vigour  of  his  understanding 
carried  him  far'  beyond  the  more  recollection  of  the 
great  models  of  antiquity  in  oratory,  poetry,  history,  and 
philosophy;  he  had  drawn  their  essence  inio  his  own 
thoughts  and  language;  and,  with  astonishing  facility, 
he'^applied  the  whole  spirit  of  ancient  learning  to  bis 
daily  use. 

Those  studies  were  his  constant  delight  and  resort , 
at  Holwood,  in  Kent  (his  favourite  residence,)  and  at 
Walmer  castle,  his  apartments  were  strewed  with  Latin 
and  Greek  classics;  and  his  conversation  with  those 
friends  who  delighted  in  similar  studies,  frequently  turn- 
ed  on  that  most  attractive  branch  of  literature ;  but  he 
was  so  adverse  to  pedantry  or  affectation  of  superior 
knowledge,  that  he  carefully  abstained  from  such  topics 
in  the  presence  of  thoee  who  could  not  take  pleasure  in 
them.  In  these  pursuits,  his  constant  and  congenial 
ooropanion  was  Lord  GrenviHe ;  who  has  often  declared 
to  me  that  Pitt  was  the  best  Ghreek  Bcholar  he  ever  coo- 
versed  with.  Mr.  Pitt  was  also  as  complete  a  master  of 
all  English  literature  as  he  was  undoubtedly  of  the  Eng- 
Ibh  language.  I  have  dwelt  on  this -branch  of  Mr.  Pitf  s 
accomplishments,  because  1  know  not  any  source  from 
which  more  salutary  assistance  can  be  derived,  to  chase 
from  the  spirits  those  clouds  and  vapours  which  infest 
vacant  minds,  and,  by  self-weariness,  render  retirement 
melancholy  and  intolerable. 

But  Mr.  Pitt  anrjply  possessed  every  resource  which 
could  enliven  retirement.  No  person  had  a  more  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  country.  He  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  his  residence  at  Holwood,  which 
be  enlarrod  and  improved  (it  may  be  truly  said)  with 
his  own  hands.  Often  have  I  seen  him  working  in  his 
mooAs  and  gardens  with  his  labourers  for  wlioki  days 
lop^thcr,  undergoing  considerable  bodily  fatigue,  and 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  assiduity,  that  you  would 
suppose  the  cultivation  of  his  villa  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  his  life. 

He  was  very  fond  of  exercise  on  horseback,  and  when 
in  tho  country  frequently  joined  the  hounds  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, both  at  Holwood  and  Walmer  Castle. 

At  the  latter  place  he  lived  most  hospitably,  enter- 
taining all  his  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
neighbouring  garrisons  and  of  the  ships  in  tho  Downs ; 
and  he  was  most  attentive  to  his  duties  of  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  called  him  frequently  to  Do- 
ver, and  sometimes  to  the  other  ports. 

But  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  his  constant  delight 
was  society.  There  he  shone  with  a  degree  of  calm  and 
Irteady  lustre  whieh  often  astonished  me  more  than  his 
most  splendid  efibrts  in  parliament.  His  manners  were 
perfectly  plain,  without  any  afiectation ;  not  only  was 
.  he  without  presumption  or  arrogance,  or  any  air  of  au- 
thority, but  he  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  his  own 
•uperiurity,  tfnd  much  more  disposed  to  listen  than  to 
talk.  He  never  betrayed  any  symptom  of  anxiety  to 
aeurp  tlie  lead  or  to  display  his  own  powers,  but  rather 
inclined  to  draw  forth  otners,  and  to  take  merely  an 
equal  share  in  the  general  conversation;  then,  he  plunged 
beedtesaly  into  the  mirth  of  the  hour,  with  no  other  care 
than  to  promote  the  general  good  humour  and  happiness 
of-ih^  company.  His  wit  was  quick  and  ready,  but  it 
was  rathiH'  lively  than  sharp,  and  never  envenomed  with 
the  least  taint  of  malignity ;  so  that,  instead  of  oxciting 
admiration  or  terror,  it  was  an  additional  ingredient  in 
the  common  enjoyment.  He  was  endowed,  beyond  any 
mlm  of  bis  time  whom  I  koow»  with  a  gay  heart  and  a 


social  spirit.  Witli  these  qualities  he  Waribe  liiCb.amt 
soul  of  his  own  society ;  his  appearance  dispelleu  all 
care ;  his  brow  was  never  cbuded,  even  in  the  severest 
public  trials;  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  confidence,  beamed 
from  his  countenance  in  e^try  crisis  of  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Ho  was  a  most  affisctlonate,  indulgent,  and  benevolent 
friend,  and  so  easy  of  access  that  all  his  acqmntance, 
in  any  embarrassment,  would  rather  resort  to  bIm  for 
advice  than  to  any  person  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  more  leisure.  His  heart  was  always  at  leisure  to 
receive  the  communications  of  his  friends,  and  always 
open  to  give  the  best  advice  in  the  most  geutle  and  plea- 
sant manner. 

It  is  a  melancholy  but  a  gratefbl  task  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend.  **  Aut  me 
amor  negotii  suscepti  fallit," — or  the  character  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  draw,  is  not  less  just  and  true  than 
it  is  amiable  and  excellent;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
elusion  that  a  pure  and  clear  conscience  must  have  been 
the  original  source  of  such  uniform  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety  of  spirit  The  truth  which  I  have  asserted  1 
possessed  ample  means  of  knowing.  From  the  year 
1783  to  1797  I  lived  in  habits  of  the  most  confidential 
friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt 

In  tho  year  1797,  I  was  appointed  govemor.general 
of  India,  and  in  the  month  of  September  in  that  year  I 
went  to  Walmer  Castle  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  and  to  receive  my  last  instructions.  I  found  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  highest  spirits,  entertaining  officers  and 
country  gentlemen  with  his  usual  hospitality.  Amongst 
others.  Admiral  Duncan  was  his  constant  and  favourite 
guest  His  fleet  was  then  in  ihe  Downs,  preparing  for 
the  memorable  victory  of  Camperdown.  The  admiral 
was  a  lively  and  jovial  companion,  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  delighted  with  Mr.  Pitt*8  aociety.  I  embarked 
for  India  early  in  tho  month  of  November,  1797,  and  I 
returned  to  England  in  January,  1806. 

Not  wishing  to  state  any  thing  beyond  my  own  per- 
sonal  knowledge,  1  will  not  attempt  to  relate  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Pilt*s  social  habits  during  the  period  of  my 
absence;  but  I  cannot  believe  that,  during  that  time, 
the  whole  frame  of' his  magnificent  mind  had  been  so 
broken  and  disjointed,  that  he  could  iM>t  endure  the  tem< 
porary  loss  of  power,  nor  reconcile  himself  to  that  re- 
tiremenf,  and  lo  those  recreations,  which  wore  his  relief 
from  tho  labour  of  official  business,  and  hb  consolation 
in  the  liour  of  political  solicitude  and  care.  But  I  know 
that  the  first  summer  after  his  resignation  was  passed 
with  Mr.  Addington  at  Wimbledon,  and  that  soofl  after- 
wards Mr.  Pitt  was  closely  occupied  at  Walmer  Castle, 
in  forming  a  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry,  living  with  his 
officers,  and  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on 
horseback,  under  the  firm  cxpectatbn  of  a  French  inva- 
sion. This  does  not  well  agree  with  the  story  which 
represents  him  wrapped  in  sullen  seclusion,  sunk  in 
despondency,  shunning  all  society,  and  yet  unable  to 
.-elieve  the  gloom  of  solitude  by  any  mental  resource.. 

On  my  arrival  in  England  in  January,  1806,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  at  Bath  ;  I  wrote  to  him,  and  I  received  from  him 
a  ver^  kind  invitation  to  meet  him  at  Putney  Hill.  It 
may  interest  you  to  see  this,  one  of  the  ktest  letters 
Mr.  Pitt  ever  wrote,  and  I  therefore  subjoin  a  copy. .  I 
met  him  accordingly,  in  the  second  week  in  January, 
and  I  was  received  by  him  with  his  usual  kindness  and 
good  humour.  His  spirits  appeared  to  be  as  hi^h  as 
1  had  ever  seen  them,  and  his  understanding  quite  as 
vigorous  and  clear. 

Amongst  other  topics,  he  told  me  with  great  kind- 
ness and  feeling  that,  since  he  had  seen  me,  he  had 
been  happy  to  Income  acquainted  with  my  'brother  Ar- 
thur, of  whom  he  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  com- 
mendation. He  said,  **  I  never  met  any  military  officer 
with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse.  He  states 
every  difficulty  before  he  undertakes  any  service;  but 
none  after  ho  has  undertaken  it*' 

But,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Fitt*,s  kindness  and  cheer- 
fulness,  r  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  fixed  upon 
him.  This  melancholy  truth  was  not  known  nor  believed 
by  cither  his  friends  or  opponents.  In  the  number  of 
the  latter,  to  my  deep  alBiction,  1  found  my  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  friend,  Lord  Grenville,  and  I  col- 
lected  that  measures  of  the  utmost  hostility  to  Mr.  Pitt 
were  to  be  proposed  in  both  houses  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament 

I  warned  Lord  Grenville  of  Mr.  Pltfs  approaching 
death.  He  received  the  fk£al  intelligence  with  the  uU 
most  feeling,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  and  immediately  de- 
termined that  all  hostility  in  parliament  should  be  sus- 
pended.    Mr.  Pitt*a  death  soon  followed.* 

•  Parliament  met  on  the  aist,  Mr.  Fitt  died  on  the 
33d  of  January,  1806. 


if  iihy  additional  evidence  were  required  of  the  excel- 
lence ox  his  aocial  character,  it  would  be  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  deep  sorrow  of  a  most  numerous  olass  of 
indopeudent  honest,  and  sincerely  attaehed  friends,  who 
wept  over  the  loss  ef  his  ben^olent  and  affectionate  * 
temper  and  disposition,  with  a  degree  of  heartfelt  grief, 
which  no  potitiedl  sentiment  could  produce.  Many  of 
these  were  assembled  at  the  sad  ceremony  of  his-  fbne- 
ral;  with  them  1  paid  tlie  last  offices  to  his  honoured 
memory.  We  attended  him  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  the  grave  of  his  illustrioue  fiither  was  opened  to 
receive  him,  and  wo  saw  his  remains  deposited  on  the 
coffin  of  hie  venerated  parent.  What  ^rave  container 
such  a  fiither  and  such  a  son  ?'  What  sepulchre  em- 
bosoms the  romaius  of  ae  much  human  excellence  and 
glory  ? 

Always  years,  faithfully  and  aincerelyt 

Wkllxslet. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Humorist 
for  January  contains  some  bread  caricatures^, 
but  we  confess  a  little  disappointment'  as  to  itS' 
genera)  excellence.  The  scene  of  the  mana- 
ger's room  at  the  Little  Pedlington  theatre,  is 
by  far  the  best.  The  efort  to  get  out  a  good 
first  number  has  been  too  great,  and  many  of 
the  papers  are  failures,  otherwise  we  should 
republish  the  w4)oIe. 

I*krenology> — Spurzheim  was  lecturing  od 
phrenology.  ^  What  is  to  be  conceived  ihm 
organ  of  drimkenness  ?*'  said  the  professor* 
**  The  barrel  organ,'*  interrupted  Bannister. 

A  farce  was  performed  in  Bannister^s  time,. 
un<1er  the  title  of  **  Fire  and  Water."  1  pro- 
die  t  iu  fate,"  said  be.  "  What  fate  ?"  whisper- 
ed.  the  anxious  author  at  bis  side.  ^*  What 
fate  V*  said  Bannister,  '*  Why,  what  can  fire  and 
water  produce  but  a  JUm  ?"        * 

FdctcTj^  Si^stem, — The  last  London  Quarterly 
Keview  has  a  stirring  article  on  the  factory  sys- 
tem of  England,  by  which  young  *^u>kUe  slat>€s** 
.^re  irnprisoned  at  work  sucb  unseasonably  long 
periods.  We  would  call  public  attention  to  it 
in  this  country,  wher^,  however,  if  the  abuse 
«xistSy  it  is  in  a  modified  form*.  Mr.  Foster's 
rcplrint  of  the  Review  is  of  course  near  at  hand. 

Frascr's  Magazine  has  ceased  to  give  the 
portraits  of  literary  characters  which  have  here- 
tofore been  copied  inio  LittelPs  Museum,  the 
Albion,  &c.,  and  the  editor  announces  in  the 
January  number  that  be  does  not  intend  to  be 
quite  so  savage  as  heretofore. 

irraiUude. — A  letter  from  Edwin  Forrest  is 
goi  ng  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  in  which 
he  is  pleasedjto  say  thaf  the  comments  of  the 
English  editors  always  show,  one  thing — that 
they  have  read  and  appreciated  the  writings  of 
theiir  chief  dramatists;  ^hile,  with  ua,  there  are 
ina«iy  who  would  hardly  know,  were  it  not  for 
actO'rs,  that  Shakspcare  had  ever  existed."  So 
miM:h  for  the  gratitude  of  a  man  who  has  been 
elei'ated  to  his  present  position  by  this  very 
claai^  of  editors. 


TO  UBRARY    COMPAlflJBS,  4ce. 

A  single  eompiete  copy  of  LittelPs  Museum^ 
and(  the  only  one  on  sale  in  America,  is  now 
offered  to  be  disposed  of  at  half  price*  There 
are  thirty  volumes,  neatly  bound  in  Morocco, 
for  ^2.00  per  volume,  binding  mcluded.  When 
tbhf  set  is  disposed  of,  there  wrll  be  no  proba- 
bclity  yf  a  complete  copy  ever  being  in  the 
market,  as  many  of  the  volumes  have  been  long 
out  of  print.  There  is  no  defect  in  the  set, 
wkich  extends  to  Dbcember,  1836;  all  the  plates 
are  included.     Address,  post  paid, 

A.  WALDIE. 
46,  Carpenter  ttreet. 
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VARXSTZS8. 

A  sin^lar  occurronca  took  place  the  other  night  in 
Begent  street,  it  one  of  Ihoae  dens  not  inapprapnatoly 
-<caIlod  ^'holis.**  A  bsivnet  had  lost  500i.  at  chicken 
Jbazard  at  thi«^  faoose  the  night  t>eroro,  and  by  means 
which  ho  began  to  aatpeot  were  not  fair.  On  the  even- 
ing  in  question  hie  losses  were  repeated,  when  he  de- 
manded the  dioe  to  be  given  up  to  kum.  This  was 
readily  complied  with,  excepting  two  diee«  which  were 
withheld,  but  which  he  event ua%  ^>htaifled«  asad  patting 
ibe  whole'  of  them  Into  bis  pocket,  declared  that  he 
would,  have  theoi  broken  to  pieces  and  examined.  In 
▼ain  did  the  groom  porter  remonstrate,  and  try  various 
devices  to  get  the  dice  back  ag&iiu  The  next  day  tlii^y 
were  examined,  and  (band  quite  correct,  except  that 
two  of  them  were  fraudulently  marked,  each  die  having 
two  cinques  and  two  deuces.  A  threat  of  exposure  in- 
duced tlie  gambling.bouM  keejtcr  te  return  all  the  mon  ey 
which  the  baronet  bad  lost  at  tiie  tublcs. — Etening  Pap  er. 

The  Old  Snake.-— Th^  late  Lord  Stowdl  was  not  ed 
for^fais  eager  pursoit  of  exhibitions.  One  day  seeing  a 
puff  of  a  rare  and  curious  crocodile,  which  was  likely  to 
provo  the  wonder  of  the  town,  his  lordship  determin  ed 
to  bo,  as  usual,  the  £rst  in  the  room ;  however,  as  he 
was  in  tho  act  of  presenting  hie  Bhitling  (o  the  be  of- 
«ater  who  stood  at  the  door,  the  latter  refosed  it,  a  nd 
pulling  bim  back,  said,  **  Ifo,  my  lord !  vou  ehanH  be 
eo  taken  in  neither;  it  is  only  the- old  snake  your  lord- 
ahip  has  seen  under  three  different  disguises  already ^'^ 

Mueical  Kaleidoscope. — Some  years  ago,  an  'attea  ipt 
was  made— -it  was  said,  saceessfuHy — to  produce  tun  es 
oa  a  principle  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  kaleio'o- 
ecope  was  made  ia  produce  carpet  and  shawl  pattercts. 
The  matepials  employed  Ra  the  purpose  consisted  of 
prepared  cards,  on  each  of  which  a  bar  of  an  air  w  as 
arranged  according  to  a  certain  rhythm  and  key.  Fotur 
packs  of  tbefo  cards,  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  wej  ^ 
mingled  together,  and  the  cards  were  ^rawn  and  aj  *• 
ranged  before  a  perA>rraer  at  random.  Thus  an  origins  1 
air  was  obtainecL  The  plan  was  said  in  succeed  par  • 
ticularly  well  in  wj^lzes. 

A  pot  lap-dog  having  bitten  a  piece  out  of  a  man"*s 
h)g,  the  heartless  mistress  exclaimed,  *'Poor  Dash!  I 
hoj)0  U  wonH  4iiake  km  aUk  /** 

Epigram — by  Sydney  Sn^tk. 

Thoughtless  Ihat  all  that's  brightest  lades, 

IMmindful  ef  that  Knave  of  Spade$^ 
The  Sexton  and  his  Subs ; 

Hotv  fooUaUly  we  >lay  our  partS4 

Our  wives  on  Diamonde — set  their  fiesrfs, 
We  set  our  Hearts  ooC/aftt. 
There  is  ttndoobte<ny,  mach  of  the  real  temper  to  .1)6 
learned  both  of  men  and  women,  from  the  manner  at 
ffhich  they  play  at  hazard,  ombre,  whist,  quadrille,  an  d 
even  picquet.  Some  will  cheat,  some  be  little  scrupulou  s 
as  to  troth  and  concealment,  some  are  overjoyed  at  wii  u 
ning  or  miserable. at  iusing.  But  chess  shows  less  of  tl'  le 
temper  than  of  the  mind.  This  game  has  been  compare  ui 
to  a  battle ;  but  it  resembles  much  more  intimately  tl  le 
intrigue  of  a  cabinet,  in  which  no  one  can  adequately^  a  ct 
the  jMirt  of  first  miniver  who  does  not  see  the  vario  ua 
motives  and  observe  the  dtffbrent  vibrations  which  a£  i- 
tate  or  harmonise  the  entire  machine  of  geaeral  politic  s. 
No  one  hated  to  lose  at  cards  more  than  Napoleoi  a. 
**  He  could  not  bear,^'  says  fiourrieone,  ^  that  £>rtui  le 
should  frown  opoa  him  in  agauM  of  cards  any  more  thi  in 
in  a  field  of  baUle.** 

In  going  to  Egypt,  his  conversation  was  of  science  ai  )d 
art,  hope  and  vic^ry  sitting  near  hijoi.  But  on  his  r  e- 
turn  all  was  monotonous,  and  apprehension  >rendered  hi  m 
listless.  Then  be  resorted  to  cards;  and,  as  a  shi  Ml 
game  suited  best,  vingt-et-un  was  the  gams. 

He  played  chess,  too,  occasionally ;  but  never  liked  to 
lose.  ^I  remember,  at  Mantua,^*  says  Bourraenr  le, 
^  hb  bsing  a  game  to  General  Beanvoir,  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  players  in  Europe,  who  gave  him  odds.  He  w  as 
any  thing  but  well  pleased.  He  liked  very  well  to  pb  ly 
with  me,  because,  though  the  superior,  I  was  not  so  mu  ch 
so  as  to  geXn  always.  When  suceessArf,  he  would  gi  ve 
over  playing  in  order  to  rest  upon  his  laurels*** 

When  closely  analysed,  these  exceedingly  great  m«  mi 
ih'e  but  too  ofien  fbund  to  be  exceedingly  little. 

HArnmcss  or  Crildkjcn. — Children  may  teach  us  or  te 
blessed,  one  enviable  art— the  art  of  being  easily  bapp;  7. 
Kind  nature  has  given  to  them  that  useful  power  of  a  c- 
commodation  lo  oircumstanooe^  which  compensates  f<  ir 
many  external  disadvanta^^es,  and  it  is  only  by  injud  i- 
cious  management  that  it  is  lost  Give  him  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  food  and  kindness,  and  the  peasan  t's 
child  is  happier  than  the  duke*s ;  free  from  artific  ial 
wanlsy  ttosatiated  by  indulfssce,  all  nature  ministers  |p 


his  jJeabures;  he  can  carve  out  felicity  from  a  bit  of 
haiel  twig,  or  fish  for  it  successfully  in  a  puddle.  I  love 
to  hear  the  boisterous  joy  of  a  troop  of  ragged  orchins, 
whose  cheap  playthings,  are  nothing  more  than  mjjd, 
snow,  sticks,  or  oyster  shells ;  or  to  watch  the  quiet  en- 
joyment  of  a  half-clothed,  half-washed  fellow  of  four  or 
five  years  old,  who  sits  with  a  large  rusty  knife  and  a 
lump  of  bread  and  bacon  at  bis  father's  door,  and  might 
move  the  envy  of  an  alderman.— />ii6tiA  Penny  Journal. 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
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ORIGINAI.    CORRJESPONDENCJB. 

U.  S.  Ship  Pkacock, 
Nwik  Pacific  Ocean,  Augutl^  10, 1836. 

To^y  b  the  tenth  and  to-morrow  wiU  bo  the  tenth,  tod 
>rlth  the  Roman  1  excla!m,  •*  I  have  lost  a  day'!**  'I\> 
make  lime  OTeo,  to  correct  it  for  weat  longfitude,  a  day 
w«e  thus  dropped  into  the  gieedy  abysa  of  releQlleas 
Ihtoe,  becattae  we  have  paaaed  the  roer idian  of  Ion|ritude 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  east  of  Greenwich. 
We  ace  only  half  way  roand  this  great  ball  of  land  and 
WAter,  thodgh  we  hate  been  eastward  going  &r  nearly 
•  ymu  and  a  halC  How  lonely  *tia  to  look  abroad  orer 
the  bosom  of  this  rast  ocean,  almost  as  infinite  as  time — 
wUhoQt  beginning  or  end.  £rery  where  is  the  blue 
flxpasae  of  waters  heating  and  rolling  away  from  an, 
tiD  il  ktsaea,  oh  the  distant  horiton,  the  blue  heavens. 
Though  in  the  world,  we  are  out  of  it.  What  are  em- 
piresi  and  kingdoms,  and  stales,  and  politics,  to  us,  thus 
aea.girt  7  Yet  are  we  not  away^from  the  busy  stir  of 
man.  We  hate  a  *•  little  warlike  world  withtn.*"  The 
aaiti  are  trimmed  to  a  gay  west  wind.  The  ship  swims 
l^racefuUy  and  gallantly;  and  the  sun  shines  warmly 
through  the  gently  raottng  air.  Here  are  the  oarponters 
braaklog  the  monotony  by  the  dubbing  of  their  adaas 
and  hatchets ;  the  armourer,  before  his  glowing  forge, 
by  his  hammer  and  sledge;  and  the  cooper  marches 
blllhely  round  his  cask ;  the  stewards  are  feeding  the 
poultry  and  pigs ;  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  are  pre- 
parhng  blocks  and  ropes  in  the  case  of  need ;  staidly 
atrola  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  carelessly  swinging 
him  bright  trumpet,  and  eter  and  anon  casting  a  look 
alail  to'  see  the  sails  are  trimmed  to  the  best  advantage ; 
the  middies  lean  idly  against  the  hammock  rail,  watch- 
iilg  the  graceful  motions  of  the  sea-bird.  This  is  our 
epitow  '  our  miniature  abstract  of  the  world.  A  mas- 
enlina  world  it  b ; — no  bright  face  of  beauty,  wrcaihed 
in  aunny  smiles,  to  cheer  us  as  we  wander  on — all  is  whis- 
kared  and  mustached.  But  the  lassies  are  not  forgotten, 
tei,  after  all,  they  are  our  hopes^  our  cynosure. 

On  the  91st  of  July  we  left  the  Benin  isles,  all  green 
and  alone,  and  on  the  35th — thtf' melancholy  task  of 
burying  the  remains  of  a  iellow  wanderer,  one  who  had 
bouD  of  oar  mesa— who  liad  joiaed  in  our  hopes  and  in 
our  nUrth— who  rejoiced  and  sorrow^  trith  as.  Regrets 
ara'taln,  and  betray  weakness.  He  is  gone ;  and  bis 
body  is  sinking  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the  bottora- 
lasa  Pacific,  to  the  realms  of  sea-sbella  and  peril. 

At  eleven,  A.  m^  the  deep  tolling  bell  summoned  us 
opon  deck  to  do  the  last  oflaaea  of  humanity  to  **  our 
ifftf^f^  brother.**  The  day  was  as  anni^  and  balmy 
M^Jfay.  The  A^f  floated  kzily  at  haU^maal.  The  En- 
ie^prfaa  approa^ed,  nodding  and  bowing  to  the  impulse 
«if  the  neating  billow,  and  we  could  also  peroeite,  as  she 
aearad,  the  eounda  of  her  tolling  hello.  The  eoffin, 
fl^aarM  by  a  tag,  retted  at  the  gangwajr  while  the 
gUleiun  serti^  oi  the  church'  was  ittd.  The  officers 
^ad  crew  «lDod  uncotered.    Hie  Enterprise  was  now 

m^  ^-HNMiT  t^^wwm  a^yi^w. 


abreast  and  close  to  us.  The  silence  was  at  last  inter- 
rupted by  a  plash,  at  the  words,  **  we  therefore  commit 
his  body  to  the  deep.**  The  coffin  could  be  seen  sinking 
down,  down,  long  af\er  the  ruffled  surface  of  the  trans, 
parent  waters  had  regained  their  usual  state. 

**  Pipe  down,  sir,**  was  the  order,  and  the  boatswain 
and  his  mates  seemed  to  cast  a  forgetting  influence  oter 
the  minds  of  all,  for,  from  that  nwment,  the  feelings 
rose  to  their  wonted  level,  and  poor  Meodenhall  was 
forgotten,  except  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  Calm 
be  his  slumbers,  though  his  grate  be  in  the  sea,  ibr  it 
shall  give  up  its  dead. 

A  lew  days  aAer  this,  there  was  a  public  auction  on 
the  qoarter-deck«'for  the  sale  of  tho  efiects  of  the  de- 
ceased*  This  is  a  law  of  the  sertiee ;  and  it  is  remark. 
able  that  articles  frequently  sell  for  tery  much  more 
than  they  are  worth  on  such  occasions.  Sometimes  it 
arises  firom  a  desire  to  possess  a  relique  of  the  departed, 
and  very  often  to  gita  as  mueh  to  hb  heirs  as  posst- 
ble,  in  case  the  individual  be  poor.  TKe  master-at- 
arms  is  the  auctioneer.  On  thb  occasion  a  waiter  on 
board,  who  b  remarkable  for  economy^  bid  ibr  a  eoat, 
but  did  not  long  contend  with  his  opponent,  who  was 
more  generous.  *He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  buy. 
**  Because  that  coat  too  dear ;  by  and  by  some  other 
gentkroan  die,  then  me  buy  a  long  eoat.** 

November  nth — Such  ia  our  little  world.  It  moved 
on  till  the  7th  of  September,  when  we  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu.  There  we 
spent  a  month  very  pleasantly.  The  sick  got  well,  and 
those  who  were  dejected  regained  their  spirits.  We 
rode  much  about  its  beautiful  valleys,  but  found  no  turn- 
pike, or  any  tliiag  resembhpg  one,  aa  described  by  the 
former  missionary,  the  Ret.  Mr.  Stewart  Indeed,  the 
^  Visit  to  the  South  Seas,**  has  a  spirit  of  romance  and 
fiction  in  it,  which,  however  agreeable  to  the  homestaying,)' 
Is  little  calculated  to  guide  those  who  may  be  on  the  spot. 
By  the  way,  talking  of  books,  at  about  page  400  of  the  t' 
*«  Voyage  of  the  Potomac,**  by  Reynolds,  it  is  stated  I 
that  a  Sandwich  islander,  who  had  been  carried  to  thcf 
United  States  in  the  Peacock,  returned  in  the  Potomac. 
The  brother  of  this  man  soon  paid  him  a  visit  on  board. 
*^Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either-^no  greeting,  no 
salutation  passed— ofiT  they  went  together.  But  the 
stranger  soon  afterwards  returned,  dresesd  ia  some  of 
his  brother *8  ckiChes ;  and,  with  some  under  hb  arm,  got 
into  his  boat  and  pulled  ashore.**  Thb  passage  was 
read  by  a  gooHeman  to  tha  brother,  who  has  been  a 
hons»aervant  sinoa  hb  retom.  Ua  said,  •'that  maa 
what  write  that  make  one  mistake  about  m#— I  no  give 
no  clothes  to  my  brother ;  them  clothes  he  take  shore, 
some  man  give  him  to  go  get  wash***  As  hi  as  the 
isbnde  afe  caaoernud,  the  ^  Voyaga«**  with  a  iaw  such 
slSpe  as  the  abova,  and  trifiing  Inaccuracies  of  descrip^ 
tion  and  genealogy  of  the  chiefs,  is  pretty  just. 

The  missionaries  are  doing  all  th^y  luiow,  but  |  fear 
Ibay  bate  mora  asai  tban  worldly  knotrledfe^  |A<beA 
two  or  thre^  of  them  are  of  the  old  Mt^oklifiwrath  opd 
Ponr.dtext  school  of  divinity,  and  I  mspeol  wlU  not  be 
of teiy  grtui  mnm  ta  tha  fioflui    Jbibf  nnmbar  mf 


an  ordairied  preacher  to  etery  fbur  thousand  of  the  po- 
pulaticm  ;  a  proportion  much  larger  than  will  be  found 
eten  iin  the  United  States. 

On  t'no  9tb  oh.  we  left  Oahu«tialted  Monteres,  the 
capita  L  of  Upper  California,  and  Maxatbn.  We  are  now 
in  St.  BIah,  on  our  way  to  Valparaito.  Some  of  the 
office  rs  aie  to  take  a  jaunt  to  Tepie,  and  I  wish  I  coold 
join  111  em. 

We  hope  to  get  home  in  July,  but  I  fear  thb  will  be 
my  *ia8 1  opportunity  to  write,  so  you  may  expect  to  bear 
no  moi*e  from  your  aincera  friend 

BmrLK. 

J3L  .  Bla9  Roads,  Wett  Coad  of  Meisieo, 
November  IIIA,  1836. 

P.  S  %— Officers  and  crew  are  all  waU. 


No-XX. 

ASTOf  DUfUfft 

Be  fore  I  proceed  to  the  topics  I  proposed  to  diseuas 
a  tl  lis  article,  I  wish  jQst  to  add  one  obsertation  to 
wlia  i  I  liate  said  in  my  eighteenth  nonaber  on  the  in- 
tn  yd  uctiuu  of  delieacias  at  dinner.  I  have  there  observed 
that  **  delicacies  are  searcely  ever  brought  tin  they  are 
<;^uit^  superfluous,  which  b  nasatisfaetory  if  they  are 
not  eaten,  and  pernicious  if  they  are»**  Frequently  when 
I  have  expressed  m^  sentiments  on  thb  subject  in  con^ 
tor  satioo,  Ibe  objeetjon  made  has  been,  that  it  would  bo 
4Ufi  ieult,  or  too  expensita,  if  delieaeies  were  introduced 
in  the  early  part  oif  dinner,  to  protide  enough.  The  ao- 
sw  or  is,  tliat  it  b  notnecessary  to  batf  a  suffiebat  sup. 
pl3f  for  each  guest  to  make  a  dinner  upon,  but  enough 
to  affi)rd  each  a  raasonable  portion  before  the  appetite  is 
prilled.  For  instance,  at  a  party  of  six  persons,  if  tba 
.  df.nner  coneisted  of  soup,  fish,  a  joint,  and  three  wood- 
ci  Msko,  I  maintain  it  would  be  much  better  to  serve  the 
woodcocks  before  the  joint,  both  on  the  seore^  enjoy, 
n  mot  and  of  health— «f  enjoyment,  because  a  dalicaoy, 
a^hea  the  appetite  b  nearly  aatbfied,  loses  a  great  pari 

0  f  its  rolisb»and  b  reduced  to  the  level  of  pkiiner  food 
vrhilst  the  appetite  b  keen*-H>f  health,  because  it  b 
r  ouch  more  easy  to  regulate  the  appetite  whan  the  least 
t  empting  dbhee  are  brought  bat  By  serving  delicacba 
fijat,  people  would  dine  both  mora  eatiafaotorily  and 
naore  moderately,  and  entertainments  would  be  bee 
c  ostly  aud  less  troublesome.  I  have  often  seen  a  course 
c  if  game  taken  away,  nearly  or  quite  nntouohcd,  which 
\  vould  almost  have  dined  the  party,  and  much  roara 
a  greeably  tban  on  tba  preceding  dishes, .  The  troth  is, 
s.nd  a  melancdioly  one  too,  that  set  dinners  are  nsaoaged 
r  note  with  a  vjew  to  the  pageant  than  the  rapost,  and 

1  Umost  in  every  particnbr,  besides  that  of  delieacias, 
t  :htiT9  M  a  aaerinte  of  eajoymenft  to  an  nameaning  and       ' 
xfolgar-minded  stjb.   Lot  us  bapc  that  soaM  daring  aad 
1*011004  spints  wul  emancipate  ns  fironsaeb  barbarous 
ithraldom,  and  that  we  may  aea  a  rivalry  of  invaotita 

geniutf  iostead  of  the  prasent  one  of  eombrooa  pomp. 
: Simplicity,  ease^  and  sound  seneetaie  makbig  progreee 
in  man^  things  reUtina  to  our  way -of  living,  and  sarely 
they  ^will  not  be  excluded  iron  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  oar  temporal  eonoeme. 

A  matter  suggasta  itself  to  mm  hmM,  arhiok  it  h  «. 
pedmot  wH  to  pees  over ;  I  mean  Iba  pTaatiea  of  ear. 
sons  in  difiei^**  sUtionb  of  lifb,  at  anbyiog  diflfe^at 
degrees  at  affluence^  m  Ibefr  iaCer^ourse  wttb  each 
other,  all  adof.Srog,  »  fi^r  as  they  are  able,  the  same 
stji^lc  pf entaruiAmaot  T^  AvmII  atataly  styb  b  ear. 
UifUy  net  that  nf  tba  greatest  cnjcynMOt,  bbt  it  ia 
tobrabb  only  wban  It  ft  adeqai|(ely  kepi  ap,  aad  wilb 
a  dtfoiplinod  ef  tpblbjiinant    TbqM  fri^  main  tarn  brga 


ssac; 


et^e  SHontnoi:  oe  iMlttt  %tntta. 


esUblbiiinentfl,  f«el  a  neOeMit^  to  fiad  them  employment 
to  prevent  greater  inconveniences,  bot  for  those  who 
have  only  a  moderate  household,  to  go  out  or  their  way 
for  the  purpose  of  badly  imitating  what  is  rather  to  be 
avoided  altogether,  is  the  height  of  folly.  I  do  not  know 
any  thin^more  ansatisfaotory  than  a  stale  occasion, 
where  tfieiiBaa^node  of  living  is  free  from  a!l  slate.  U 
excites  m;  * 
my  easie 
giving  theni! 
greater  degree" 
pensed,  and  are 


I  wearies  me ;  and  I  cannot  be  at 
I  oonscioas  that  the  entertainers  are 
trouble,  and  saSering  anxiety  to  a 
Jt  is  probable  they  pan  bo  recom- 
ia|^44curring  expense  which  is  in- 
convenient, and  for  which  sSine  comfort  is  to  ho  sacri. 
ficed.    In  whatever  stvle.  people  live,  provided  it  Is  good 
in  its  kindi  they  will  always  have  attractions  lo  offer  by 
means  of  a-  little  extra  exeriion  well  directed  within 
their  own  boonds,  but  when  they  pass  those  bounds, 
they  forego  the  advantages  of  variety  and  ease.     It  is 
ahnost  always  practicable  to  provide  something  out  of 
the  common  way,  or  something  common  beiiier  tlian 
common ;  and  people  in  different  situations  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety.     The 
rule  generally  followed  is  to  think  what  the  gucs  ts  are 
accustomed  to,  whereas  it  should  be  reversed,  and  what 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  should  rather  be  set  before 
them,  especially  where  the  situation  of  the  entertnuior, 
or  his  place  of  residence,  affords  any  thine  peculiar.  By 
adoptin|f  such  a  course,  persons  of  rauderaie  income  may 
entcrtam  their  superiors  in  wealth  without  inconve. 
iiience  to  themselves,  and  verv  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  guests — much  better  than  by  laboured  imitationa 
of  their  own  styku.   Contrast  shoukl  be  aimed  at,  and 
men  used  to  sj^te  and  luxury  are  must  likel^jr  (o  be 
pleased  with  comfort  and  simplicity.     We  all  I'tugh  at 
the  idea  of  a  Frenchman  in  his  own  country  tfiinking- 
it  necessary  tb  treat  an J^glishman  with  roost  beef;, 
but  it  is  the  same  principle  to  think  it  necessary  to  en- 
tertain fts  we  have  been  entertained,  under  different  cir^ 
cumstances.    There  are  people  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  who,  having  the  best  trout  at  hand,  and  for  no> 
thing,  send  for  turbot  at  a  great  expense  to  en  tertain 
their  Ldndon  guests  i  add  tnstancbs  of  the  like  vvtant  of 
judgment  are  innumerable.   In  general  it  is  best  to  give 
strangers  the  best  of  the  place  r  they  are  then  tiie  most 
sure  to  be  pleased.    In  entertaining,  those  who  s.re  in 
a  dififorent  ciasa  from  ourselves,  it  is  expedient  to  provide 
for  them  what  they  are  not  used  to,  and  that  which  we 
are  most  in  the  way  of  procuring  of  superibr  quality. 
Many  people,  from  thcur  connection  with  foreign  coun- 
tries,  or  with  diffbrent  parts  of  tlieir  own,  are  enabltid  to 
command  with  ease  to  themselves  what  are  interesting 
Parities  to  others,  and  one  sure  way  to  entertain  with 
efieet  is,  as  I  have  before  recommended,  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  those  with  ^hom  we  deal  for 
the  supply  of  the  table.    By  way  of  illustration  of  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  choioe,  plain  dinners,  I  will 
give  an  account  of  one  I  once  gave  in  the  chambers  of 
a  fViend  of  mine  in  the  Temple,  to  a  party  of  six,  all  of 
whom  werd'accustomed  to  good  living,  and  jone  of  whom  ' 
was  bred  at  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tables  in  I^ondon. 
The  dinnot  Consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  served  in 
succession,  ^nd  with  their  respective  adjuncts  carefolly 
attended  to.    First,  spring  soup  from  Birch's  on  Corn- 
hill,  which,  to  those  who  hsTe  never  tasted  it,  I  (mrticu. 
larly  recommend  in  the  season,  as  being  quite  delicious; 
then  a  moderate  siaed  turbot,  bought  in  the  city,  beau- 
tifully boiled,  with  first-rate  lobster  sauce,  cucumber,  and 
new  potatoes ;  after  that,  ribs  of  beef  from  Leadonhail 
market,  roasted  to  a  turn,  and  smoking  fVom  the  spit, 
with  French  beans  and  salad;  then  a  very  fine  dressed 
crab;  and,  Ustly,  some  jelly.    The  owner  of  the  cham- 
bcrs  was  eonneeted  wHh  the  city,  and  he  undertook 
specially  to  order  the  different  articles,  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  exceed  in  quality ;  and  though 
the  fish  and  beef  were  dressed  by  a  Temple  laundress, 
they  could  not  have  been  hotter  served,  I  suppoee  prin. 
cipaSy  from  the  kitchen  being  close  at  hand,  and  he^ 
attention  not  being  distracted;  and  here  i  must  remark, 
that  the  proximity  of  the  kitchen  was  not  the  least  an- 
noyance  te  us  in  any  way,  or  indeed  perceptible,  except 
in  the  excetkmoe  of  the  serving  up.    The  beef  deserved- 
ly met  with  the  highest  praise,  and  certainly  I  never 
saw  even  venison  more  enjoyed.    The  erab  was  consi. 
dend  partkolarly  well  introduced,  and  was  eaten  with 
peculiar  zest,  and  the  simpUdty  of  the  jelly  met  with 
approval  The  dessert,  I  think,  consisted  only  of  oranges 
and  biscuits,  foUowed  by  oocastonal  introduotions  of  an- 
ehovy  loaaU    The  wines  were  champagne,  port,  and 
oIaret«    I  have  had  mnoh  experienoe  in  the  dinner  way, 
both  at  large  and  at  snail  parties,  but  I  never  saw  such 
0,  vividness  of  eonvivtality,  either  at  or  aAer  dinner^ 
w^ich  I  attribnte  principally  to  the  real  object  of  a  din- 
ner being  the  only  one  studied;  state,  ornament  and 


5UplBrduity  being  utterly  excluded.  I  hold  this  up  as  an 
example  of  the  ploin,  easy  style  of  entertaining.  There 
was  nothing  which  any  body  mav  not  have  with  the 
roost  moderate  establishment  and  the  smallest  house, 
perhaps  not  always  in  exactly  the  same  perfection  as  to 
quality  of  materials,  but  still  sufficiently  good,  with  a 
Ititie  trouble  and  judgment. 

It  is  the  mode  of  dinner  that  I  wish  to  recommend, 
ond  not  any  particular  dishes,  or  wines.  Common  soup, 
made  at  home,  fish  of  little  coat,  any  joint,  the  cheapest 
vegetables,  some  happy  and  inexpensive  introduction, 
like  the  crab,  and  a  pudding,  with  sherry  and  port,  pro- 
vided every  thing  is  good  in  quality,  and  the  dishes  are 
well  dressed,  and  served  hot  and  in  succession,  with 
their  adjuncts,  will  insure  a  quantity  of  enjoyment, 
which  no  one  need  be  airaid  to  offer,  and  so  it  will  be 
with  any  combination  in  the  same  style;  but  then  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  not  to  overdo  the  thing  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  direct  the  attention  entirely 
in  the  right  course ;  to  think  nothing  of  display  or 
fashion,  but  only  of  realities,  and  to  disjioee  everything 
for  comfort  and  ease.  Such  dinners  admit  of  an  endless 
variety  of  combination,  and  by  more  or  less  additional 
expense,  often  very  trifling,  may  be  made  greatly  sought 
aAer.  There  is  one  precaution,  which  I  would  recom- 
mend tu  those  who  step  out  of  the  common  way  in  en- 
tertaining, and  that  is,  to  make  some  mention  of  what 
they  mean  to  do  at  the  time  they  give  their  invitation, 
otherwise  a  sort  of  disappolntnoent  may  be  sometimes 
fell,  which  is  destructive  of  that  disposition  to  be  pleas- 
ed,  which  guests  ought  to  feel.  For  instance,  speaking 
from  ray  own  experience,  I  greatly  prefer  small  parties 
to  large  ones,  and  simple  dinners  to  overloaded  ones ; 
but  it  has  happened  to  roe,  that,  if  from  the  style  of  the 
invitation  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  a  state  party,  I 
hav9  been  disappointed  at  finding  a  small  one,  though  I 
should  have  preferred  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  so  it 
might  be  to  invito  any  one  to  a  simple  dinner,  however 
excellent,  without  giving  some  notice.  There  is  oflen  a 
little  art  in  giving  an  invitation,  not  only  so  as  to  prevent 
disappointment,  but  to  prepare  the  invited  for  any  par- 
ticular circumstance,  in  order  that  they,  may  come  with 
the  proper  disposition,  created  bf  anticipation.  I  recol 
loct  at  the  dinner  above  described,  I  stated  in  my  in. 
vitatioos,  verbal  and  written,  what  I  meant  to  attempt," 
and  the  names  of  the  party.  As  the  success  of  it  so 
strongly  illustrates  ray  positions  in  favour  of  compact- 
ness of  dining-room,  of  proximity  of  kitchen,  of  smalU 
ness  of  party,  of  absence  of  state  and  show,  of  undivided 
attention  to  excellence  of  dishes,  and  to  the  mode  of  serv- 
ing them  in  single  succession,  I  am  tempted  to  add  the 
names  here  by  way  of  authentication,  and  to  show  that 
my  guests  were  competent  judges,  not  to  be  led  away 
from  want  of  experience.  The  psrty  consisted  of  Lord 
Abinger,  then  Sir  James  Scarlett,  Sir  John  Johnstone, 
the  present  member  for  Scarborough,  Mr.  Young,  pri. 
vate  secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne,  Mr.  R.  Bell,  of  the 
firm  of  Bell  Brothers,  who  occupied  the  chambers  and 
acted  as  caterer,  and  lastly,  my  excellent  friend,  the 
late  honourable  George  Lamb,  whose  good-hnmoured 
convivial  qualities  were  held  in~high  ettimation  by  aU 
who  knew  him,  and  who  on  this  occasion  outshone  him- 
self.  I  had  seen  him  on  many  and  many  a  festive  and 
joyous  occasion,  both  amidst  the  revelries  of  the  north- 
ern circuit  and  in  private  society,  bot  I  never  saw  him, 
or  any  other  man,  in  such  height  of  glee.  Such  a  scene 
could  not  take  place  at  a  table  set  out,  however  well,  in 
the  customary  style.  There  could  not  be  the  same  ease 
and  inspiration,  the  same  satisfaction,  and  concentra- 
tion  of  mind  on  what  is  to  be  done,  the  same  sympa- 
thetic bringing  together  of  a  party  over  one  thmg  at 
once.  What  is  there  in  state  and  show  to  compensate 
for  this  enjoyment  7  They  are  the  resources  b^  which 
dulness  seeks  to  distinguish  itself,  and  .it  is  pity  that 
those  who  are  capable  of  better  things  should  submit 
to  such  trammels.  In  proportion  as  the  set-out  is 
brilliant,  I  have  observed  the  company  is  generally  dull, 
and  every  ornament  seems  to  me  an  impeidiment'in  the 
way  of  good  felknvship.  I  must  add  a  word  or  two  to 
what  I  have  said  respecting  the  mode  of  giving  invita- 
tions,  upon  which,  I  think,  more  depends  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  If  a  formal  invitation  on  a  large  card 
requesting  the  honour,  &.c,  at  throe  weeks'  notice  were 
to  be  reoeived,  and  the  party  should  prove  to  be  a  small 
familiar  one  to  a  simple  dinner,  however  good,  some  dis- 
appointment would  almost  unavoidably  be  felt,  partly 
because  the  mind  would  have  been  made  up  to  some- 
thing dififorent,  and  partly  on  aceount  of  tiMf  more 
laboured  preparation.  It  is  in  ifeneral,  I  think,  advis. 
able  to  give  some  idea  to  the  invited  what  it  is  they  are 
to  expect,  if  there  is  to  be  any  tiling  out  of  the  common 
way,  eithflir  as  to  company  or  repast ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
expedient  nut  to  mistead,  as  some  people  an  vnry  moeh 


in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  then  receiving  their  tsaxfuy 
with  an  apology,  which  throws  a  damp  over  (he  tfikv 
in  the  very  outset  Now,  instead  of  a  formal  uiTitatioB 
let  us  suppose  one  to  such  a  dinner  as  the  Qnder4iMn! 
tinned,  couched  iu  these  words — "  Can  you  dins  witk 
me  to-morrow  7 — I  shaH  have  herrings,  hasbed  mattoa, 
and  cranberry  tart.  My  fishmonger  sends  me  word 
herrings  are  just  in  perraction,  and  I  have  aomedeK. 
cious  mutton,  in  hashing  which  I  shall  direct  my  cook 
to  exercise  all  her  srt.  I  intend  the  party  not  to  eieeod 
six,  and,  observe,  we  shall  sit  down  to  table, at  balf-|nii 
seven.  I  am  ashing  as  follows.**  Now  I  shook!  {Tsatlj 
prefer' such  an  invitation  to  a  formal  one  in  geoeni 
terms,  and  I  suppose  roost  other  people  would  do  ti« 
same.  It  would  show  an  intentness  and  right  under- 
standing on  the  matter  in  hand,  from  which  the  hip. 
piest  results  might  be  expected,  and  the  guests  woold  go 
filled  with  the  most  fkvourabhi  predispositieos,  whiflh  ii 
starting  at  an  advantage;  (or  at  parties  ra  gcoenl  it 
requires  some  time  before  they  can  be  raised  to  taj 
thing  like  the  proper  tone  of  fellowship.  Sack  a  ityk 
puts  dinner-giving  within  almost  every  body*a  readi, 
and  would  induce  a  constant  flow  of  easy  hoepiiiliiy, 
instead  of  a  system  of  formal  parties,  **few  and  fir  be. 
tween."  The  same  mode  is  equally  desirable  in  iaviti. 
tions  to  simple  .dinners  of  the  moat  costly,  or  rartat 
dishes,  and  in  some  respects  more  so,  as  the  anticipa- 
tions would  be  more  vivid.  I  have  heard  it  freqoenllj 
objected  to  the  simple  style,  that  some  of  the  goerta, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  choice,  may  not  bs  abh  to 
make  a  dinner ;  but  this  objection  is  entirely  obriated 
by  particularising,  as  above,  what  the  dinner  ii  to  con. 
sist  of,  and  those  whom  it  does  not  please,  can  theo  de- 
cline  the  invitation.  A  simple  dinner,  well  aerred,  to 
a  party  of  similarity  of  taste,  cannot  fVil  to  have  peea- 
Kar  success ;  it  makes  perfect  the  union.  These  niaf 
little  parties,  I  most  confess,  have  very  much  the  air  of 
bein^  confined  to  bachelor  ones,  bot  1  think  thorn  eqoiliy 
applicable  to  a  mixture  of  tbe  sexes.  Ladies  aie  vary 
apt  to  suppose  that  men  enjoy  themselves  tbe  most  wbeo 
they  are  not  present..  They  ar^in  a  great  meaaon 
right,  but  for  a  wrong  reason.  It  is  not  that  men  p». 
for  their  own  to  a  mixture  of  female  society,  bat  that 
females  delight  in  a  number  of  observances,  and  is 
forms,  upon  some  of  which  I  have  alr^dy  touched,  tod 
upon  a  certain  display  and  undeyiatiuff  order,  wbieli 
conspire  to  destroy  that  enjoyment  which  tbey  seem  to 
think  they  are  debarred  from.  The  fault  is  \ht\r  ota. 
If  they  will  study  my  doctrines,  and  fall  a  httle  iotolk 
herring^aad-bashed-mutton  ^stem,  .they  will  sooe  fiod 
a  dififereuce  in  their  favour.  In  their  managcnient  of 
dinners,  let  them  think  only  of  what  cunttibotea  to  real 
enjoyment.  Such  a  system  will  affi}ird  them  pknt/of 
scope  for  the  display  of  their  taste  io  realitiee,  instead  «f 
in  vanities,  which  have  ncicharme  for  men  in  the  artide 
of  conviviality.  If  they  wish  to  witness  any  thing  Uka 
the  enjoyment  I  have  described  to  have  4aken  place  li 
my  dinner  in  the  Temple,  they  must  adopt  sooiethiog 
of  the  same  course  to  ensure  it.  Side-disbea,  centre- 
pieces  filled  with  flowers,  and  such  encnmlmoeas  and 
impediments,  are  fatal  to  it.  They  may  make  their 
election,  but  they  cannot  have  both.  I  rather  helicve 
they  think  their  system  necessary  to  keep  up  a  ptoper 
degree  of  respect  to  thea|)erveB,  and  that  without  it  men 
wm&ld  become  too  careless  and  unoinlised ;  bot  this  1 
apprehend  to  be  a  mistake.  There  may  be  weil-rego* 
laied  ease  without  running  into  disorder  and  bmtilit;; 
and  whatever  facilitates  the  social  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  will  of  course  increase  refinement  no  tbs  part 
of  the  men.  I  think  it  would  be  a  vast  improveaiaat  ia 
society  if  the  practice  of  familiar  dining  were  intro- 
duced— parties  not  exceeding  ei^ht,  without  tbe  troahb 
of  dressing  beyond  being  neat  and  ctean,  with  fimpk 
repasts,  costly  or  otherwise,  aocording  to  tbe  tssansor 
inclinations  of  the  givers,  and  calcukted  to  pkmss  tba 
palate,  and  to  promote  sociabilitv  and  health.  I  *ul 
explain  myself  further  on  thb  head  In  my  next  aombtr; 
till  which  I  must  defer  the  consideration  of  my  nunaia- 
ing  topics  on  the  art  of  dining. 

Sanums*— CoRieluiU. 

Sailors,  who  are  entrapped  into  these  loog-roomt,  er 
similar  places,  are  kept  in  a  conMftnt  slate  of  ^^^ 
excitement,  and  they  never  think  of  returning  to  aea  uU 
they  have  got  rid  of  all  their  wages;  inde^  I  beliert 
they  are  not  unfrequently  glad  when  their  means  if« 
gone,  as  the  only  otonee  they  have  of  escaprngfrow"* 
fangs  of  those  who  surround  then.  Tbis  fbrcsd  W- 
sition,  as  I  consider  it,  I  have  ofiso  heard,  it  takan  ^ 

granted  to  be  the  necessary  dispositioo  of  "'^^^^VV^ 
lus  it  is  argued,  that  tiiU  sooner  they  are  dspWTMSi 
thtir  money  Um  lietMr,  bvUi  £»  ihm^iAm  9aA  fm 


mt  3outml  b(  aBHU«  iUttrMr, 


those  who  ought  to  be  dependent  apon  htm  to  become 
paupers,  the  expente  of  that  pauperitm  is  to  be  tdded 
to  hie  wajrefi,  to  make  up  the  whole  cost  of  bis  labour ; 
sndt  in  tlie  same  manner,  jf  he  is  gfuilty  of  crime,  or 
tempts  others  to  be  guilt jr,  the  expense  incident  to  that 
crime  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the  cost  of  bis 
labour,  though  it  is  not  paid  bjr  hts  employers,  but  by 
the  public  I  believe  there  are  noW  1n  the  maritime 
districts  of  this  metropolis  a  great  many  respectablo 
lodgingJiouses  for  searariog  men,  and  a  great  many 
prudent  characters  amongst  them  ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
number  who  arc  quite  the  reverse,  and  who  are- the 
cause  of  great  public  detriment.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  systematic  provision  (br  the 
protection  of  sailors,  eo  as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  prudent,  by  having  facilities  afforded  them  for 
'escaping  bad  company,  and  for  phicing  in  safety  such 
part  of  their  wages  as  they  would  not  wish  to  spend. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  answer  eixtremely  well  as 
a  speculation  for  respectable  fiersons,  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  seamen,  to  establish  comfortable  places  for 
their  reception,  and  to  manage  their  affairs  for  them 
(rom  their  arrival  till  their  departure.  There  could  be 
no  risk  with  proper  caution ;  and  the  sailors,  the  public, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  the  shipping  interest,  would  be  great 
gainers  by  the  consequent  improvement  in  morals. 


«m|^yers.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  sailors  had  fair 
pift^,  and  the  maritime  part  of  sea-port  towns  could  be 
rerormed,  their  natural  cbaractet  would  rather  be  that 
of  thought- and  carefulness  than  of  recklessness  and  ex* 

Irmvaganoe.    Hardship,  and  the  scenes  frequent  on  the 

oeean,  are  not  the  beet  calculated  to  produce  levity;  and 

the  peculiar  ease  with  which  they  might  accumulate 
tbeir^  wages,  if  it  once  became  tiie  custom  amongst 

them,  is  much  more  likely  to  make  them  more  saving  than 

other  men,  rather  than  less  so.   A  habit  of  accumulation, 

when  once  acquired,  is  the  most  constant  of  all  habits, 

and  prompts  the  most  forcibly  to  industry  and  exertion — 

■o  that  a  sailor,  who  should  reasonably  enjoy  a  portion 

of  his  wages,  and  put  by  the  remainder,  would  he  more 

certain  to  return  to  his  calling  and  to  exercise  it  steadily, 

than  one  of  the  present  race.    I  believe  there  are  now  a 

great  many  exceptions  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
^  usual  character  of  sailors,  and  that  they  are  happily  in. 

creasing  from  various  causes;  but  unquestionably  a 

great  (&al  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  quite  melan- 

choly  to  see  how  many  instances  there  are  of  noble  and 

generous  fellows  falling  a  prey  to  tho  most  worthless, 

lor  want  of  a  little  protection.    It  is  a  matter  of  great 

consequence  also  to  the  rest  of  society  on  its  own  ac- 

count,  because  the  harvest  which  the  present  state  of 

seafaring  men  affords  to  the  vicious  and  the  criminal, 

is  one  ^reat  cause  of  so  many  depredators,  who  prey  at 

other  times  upon  the  various  classes  of  tho  public. 
Duiing  the  last  war,  when  so  many  sailors  were 

wanted  both  for  the  navy  and  the  merchant  service, 

every  art  was  used  to  entrap  them,  and  every  species  of 

demoralisation  encouraged  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 

dependence.    The  object  on  the  part  of  government  was 

to  get  their  services  for  less  than  they  were  willing  to 

tal^  for  them,  and  though  tho  pay  was  kepi  down,  and 

the  expense  of  manning  the  navy  was  not  so  great  as  it 

would  have 'been,  if  sailors  had  been  fairly  dealt  with, 

yet  the  system  in  its  consequences  has  cost  the  nation 

a  great  deal  more  than  a  just  course  would  have  done. 

The  same  system  is  to  a  degree  still  pursued  in  man- 
ning merchant  vessels,  so  far  as  keeping  sailors  in  a 

state  of  dependence,  though  great  improvements  have 

taken  place,  and  there  is  a  much  more  enlightened  po- 
licy on  the  part  of  many  ship-owners.    Whenever  the 

government  or  individuals  contrive  to  purchase  labour 

ror  lest  than  its  real  value,  the  public  has  to  make  up 

the  di£Q3renoe,  and  something  more.    On  this  subject, 

which  is  a  very  important  one,  I  will  extract  a  few  sen- 
tences from  my  pamphlet  on  pauperism. 
. "  There  is  a  certain  price  for  every  thing,  and  any 

attempt  to  force  it  below  produces  a  contrary  effect, 

thougli  it  may  cause  a  division  of  the  payment.  Indivi- 
duals may  contrive  to  lower  wages,  and  may  throw  the 

difference,  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  upon  the 

public — the  state  may  inadequately  remunerate  those  it 

empbys,.and  thereby  keep  down  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion; but  the  means  of  paying  the  taxation  will  be  in- 
evitably diminished  In  a  greater  proportion.    •    •    • 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  an  armed  force,  rabed  by 

conscription  or  impressment,  by  ballot,  or  by  the  scdac 

tions  of  enlistment,  costs  a  nation  more  than  the  neces- 

■ary  price,  though  it'may  cost  the  government  less.  The 

general  rule  for  obtaining  labour,  of  w^iatover  kind,  at  the 

cheapest  rate,  seems  to  be,  first,  to  render  the  service  as 

agreeable  and  respectable  as  its  duties  wilt  permit,  and 

than  to  offer  in  open  market  the  lowest  direct  remunera- 
tion, which  will  induce  the  best  qualified  spontaneously 

to  enffage  themselves,  and  willingly  to  continue.  1  be- 
lieve if  the  subject  were  closely  pursued,  it  would  appear, 

that  by  ren<toring  the  various  offices  of  labour  as  little 

irksome  as  may  be  practicable,  and  by  approximating 

by  all  possible  means  the  direct  wages  of  labour  to  the 

cost  of  labour^  pauperism  and  crime  might  be  very  con- 
siderably reduced.    »    »    •    The  hope  of  an  immediate 

and  adequate  reward,  and  tlie  certainty  of  the  secure 

enjoyment  of  it,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  obtain 

labour  at  the  lowest  price,  and  however  high  that  price 

jDay  be,  atiM  it  is  the  lowest  pbesibto.    By  a  law  of  na- 

ture,  the  licvo  is  the  dearest  of  labourers,  and  the  man 

whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  the  eheapest--^ay,  even  the 

brute,  who  ia  going  home  in  the  hope  of  eating  bis  oorn 

io  comfort,  is  Me  to  accomplish  more  than  by  any 

urging  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  him.    Heart,  kept 
^  eonatant  by  prudence,  constitutes  the  perfbction  of  a 

labourer.'*  It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  crime  and  pauperism  that  springs  directly  and 

indirectly  firom  the  present  want  of  moral  cultivation 

among  sailbrs,  is  to  be  paid  for  bv  the  public  in  addi- 

tioa  to  their  wages ;  and  that  if  they  were  prudent, 

thoogb  their  wages  roif  ht  be  somewhat  higher,  those 

wages  would  constitute  the  whole  cost  of  their  labour, 

instead  of^  aa  now,  being  only  one  part    If  any  labourer 

li»y  hit  in^»rovideneebeooinMn  proper,  or  ^nsof  any  oft  ner  :---'*  There  ia  one  thing  ttepe  forwnrd  to 


CDXTOH'S  TABZiS. 

The  Indian  Portraits, — No.  1  of  the  work 
entitled  "The  Indian  Tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica,*^ having  been  delivered  to  the  subscribers, 
has  made  no  ordinary  sensation  ;  the  portraits, 
the  first  matter  that  strikes  the  observer,  are 
probably  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  they 
will  effect  the  object  designed,  that  of  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  the  lineaments  and  dress  of 
the  fast-fading  aborigines  of  our  country.  It 
is  a  subject  of  regret,  however,  and  wo  speak 
it  not  without  some  feelings  of  mortification, 
that  some  of  .the  letter-press,  set  off  as  it  is 
with  large  type  and  elephant  paper,  should  have 
been  so  sadly  neglected ;  this  is  the  more  in 
excusable  in  the  Philadelphia  editor,  as  the 
work  has  been  long  in  preparation.  Unlessa 
corrected  copy  is  sent  to  Europe  to  be  printed 
from,  this  first  livraiaon  will  surprise  the  good 
people  of  Great  BriUin,  where  the  English 
language  is  written  with  some  degree  of  gram- 
matical accuracy. 

The  work  is  called  national  here,  and  in  the 
London  Literary  Gazette  universaU  and  so  it 
is,  or  would  properly  be,  if  it  were  well  written 
To  make  our  charge  good  : — The  first  leaf  of  i 
number  one  is  filled  with  a  description  of  the 
frontispiece,  <*  An  Indian  War  Dance,"  and,  sad 
to  relate,  the  author  is  Caleb  Atwater,  a  person 
who  has  a  reputation  for  knowledge,  but  whc ) 
cannot  write  English;  his  language  should  have 
been  corrected.    He  says  on  the  very  first  pagi 
of  this  great  work  : 

3.  This  person  represents  a  prisoner  at  the? 
stake,  with  his  hair  so  tied  up,  that  his  scalp  • 
may  be  taken  whenever  the  moment  arrives, 
rendering  it  proper  to  take  it." 

This  beautiful  description  is  closed  thus : 

"Every  feather  in  the  picture,  is  an  exact 
resemblance  of  tho  thing  itself,  and  so  is  each 
war-ciob,  with  its  looking-glass  inserted  in  it. 
The  whole,  and  every  part  of  this  beautiful 
painting  represent  the  reality  itself^  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  do  great  honour  to  the  talent 
of  the  artist." 

Every  feather,  each  wa^club,  the  whole  and 
every  part  represent  the  reality  itself  in  a  mas- 
terly manner^  and  do  great  honour  to  the  artist. 
Some  parts  of  this  description  remind  one  of 
the  letter  of  a  loving  husband  separated  from 
his  wife,  who  says  to  her  in  his  involved  man 


speak  the  thoughts  of  a  sequestered,  affection^ 
ate;  devoted,  and  over-fond  heart,  overBowing 
with  gratitude,  that  my  slender  foody  hardly  can 
confine  its  palpitation  from  tlie  external  view 
of  my  fellow-soldiers.*'  *-•    - 

The  first  two  pages,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are- 
by  far  the  worst,  but  the  ensuing  are  not  free 
from  blemishes,  and  contain  some  figures  of 
speech  unworthy  of  a  great  work,     l^ake  the 
following  as  a  specimen  :   in  the  biography  of 
Red  Jacket,  page  11,  the  editor  says,  **  Where- 
upon, and  as  had  been  promised  bin  at  Wash- 
ington, tiie  council  unanimotisly  replaced  hto^ 
in  the  ofllice  of  chief,  which  he  held  till  biff 
death,  tohich  happened  soon  after.    It  is  due  to^ 
him  to  stalle,  that  a  cause,  tohich  has  retarded 
the  progrens  of  Clirislianity,'*  &c.     Here  are- 
three  whic'hes  in  close  contact  and  grating  upon 
the  ear;  if  the  first  had  been^  converted  to  "//W#« 
situation,' '  all  would  have  been  well  enough.- 
These  remarks  are  made  m  tb>o  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, and  because  we  would  impress  upon  edi-  ^ 
tors  and  publishers  of  such  expensive  produc*^ 
tions,  tbie   importance  of  attending  to  other 
matters   besides  the   mechanical   department.- 
The  pifHures  in  Wilson's  Ornithology,  beauti- 
ful as  they  are,  will  ahvays^  be  eonsidercd  se*- 
conciary  to  the  leMor-prcss  f  this  will  endure 
whc:n   the  engravings  are  destroyed  by  time^. 
anc*!  will  prove  a  lasting  monument  of  the  au^ 
thor*s  simplieity  and  love  of  nature.  ^ 

Probably,  since  this  number  went  to  press^ 
J*adg6  Hall  of  Cincinnati  has  been  enlisted  in 
ttie  enterprise,  and  we  confidently  anticipate 
tl.iat  the  errors  we  have  alloded  to  will  here- 
a.fter  be  corrected,  but  we  cannot  the  less  re- 
gret, that  the  impression  which  must  be  made 
by  the  first  issue  should  be  unfavourable.  The 
"History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  Ame- 
ricfi,'*  oommeneing  at  the  end.  of  this  livraisonf, 
anfd  to  be  (Continued,  is  better ;  when  the  work: 
is  bonnd,  it  will  ooetjpy  the  first  place  tn  the 
volume* 

The  portraits  of  Mo<>hon-go,  the  Osage  womant 
aiod  her  child,  are  singularly  beautiful,  and"  her 
history  is  deeply  interesting.  The  following^ 
tiranslation,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  a  Chippewa  song, 
tliough  not  now  first  published,  we  are  induceci 
to  copy  for  its  originality  and'  beauty  : — 

WAR  SONG  OF  WAAB  OJEEG. 

Od  Ibftt  d^y  when  our  heroes  l»y  low,  lay  low, 
On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lajr  tow, 
r  fought  by  their  side,  and  thought  ere^  died 
Jfcst  vengeance  to  take  of  the  foe,  the  foe. 
Just  vengeance  to  take  of  the  (be. 

Co  that  day  when  our  chiodlains  lay  d^ad,  lay  dead* 
On  that  dsy  when  our  chicttains  lay  dead, 
r  fought  hand  to  hand,  at  the  head  of  my  band. 
And  here  on  my  breast  have  I  bled,  have  I  Wed, 
And  here  en  my  breast  have  1  bled. 

Our  ehiefs  shall  return  no  more^  no  more» 

Our  ehiefs  shall  return  no  more ; 

And  their  brothers  in  war,  who  can't  show  scar  for  scar 

liike  women  theit  fates  shall  deplete,  denk»reL 

Like  women  their  fates  shall  deplore. 

Fivo  winters  ia  huotlng  weTl  spends  we'it^nMid, 
.Five  winters  io  bvoting  weV  spend ; 
•irh^i  our  youth  grown  to  bmo^  to  the  war  lead  again* 
A  nd  our  days  hke  our  fttbers  weMI  end,  we'll  end* 
Aiid  our  days. like  our  fathers  we'll  end. 

With  the  exception  of  a  line  or  two^  this  w 
almost  perfeet,.  and  very  musieal. 

Notwithstandingthe  exceptions  we  havetaken 
in  the  foregoing  article^  the  work,  even  from  the 
specimen  mimbeK,  promises^much l  the  traits  of 
the  Indiar^  chavaotep  are  weU  iindertlood  by 
Oolonel  M'Kenney^  and  his  istetoottfee  vMa 


sut  mstwoMi  of  a^om  9»mm 


the  TAiioas  tribes,  m  well  as  bis  eolhusiasm  in 
theeauseigivo  him  great  advantages;  had  cither 
the  pablisber  or  himself  beeo  aware  of  the  ion 
porUnce  of  smooth  peuods  and  accurate  lan- 
guage, and  had  they  employed  a  Uterateur  to 
superintend  the  press,  the  ^pale  fa(»s*'  might 
have  heen  proud  that,  at  least  in  a  book,  they 
had  done  justice  to  the  much  abased  Indian ; 
the  pictures  alono  would  command  for  it  what 
k  is  receiving,  patronagerof  the  oioet  substao- 
till  character* 

We  have  reeeived,  from  a  most  intelligent 
and  acute  ofa^rver,  some  interesting  remarks 
WAde  during  a  rocent  visit  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  on  the  working  of  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem among  thd  slaves,  and  shall  iose^rt  the  first 
number  in  the  next  journal. 

Wordnporth. — Professor  Reed,  of  this  city, 
has  eililed  an  edition  of  the  comple  te  works 
of  William  Wordsworth,  arranged  ace  ording  to 
apkn  suggested  by  the  author,  but  not  yot  exe- 
cuted by  him.  Messrs.  Kay  6^  Brother  have 
produced  it  in  a  handsome  royal  octavo  volume, 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable.  Words  ^w  orth's 
fiMfto  continues  to  increase  as  his  poems  beccome 
better  knowii«  and  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  ad- 
mire, while  hixt  krtely  tho  mere  mention  of  his 
•amo-was  accompanied  by  a  sneer.  Tb  e  sim* 
plicity  of  his  mind,  and  his  love  of  natu  re  and 
goodness,  will  eoetinue  to  win  affection  w  hen 
various  of  the  so  called  poets  are  stmk  ioi  ol>li- 
fion* 

Ltturd  BM  Ctw^etety^ — A  fai^urable  'Chs.r- 
ter  for  the  Laurel  Hill  company  has  beeo  pass- 
ed by  the  legislsiure  of  Pennsylvania,  a^^id  a 
seotioa  i&seiied,  preventing  streets  or  rc>ads^ 
from  ever  passing,  through  the  grounds  with  out 
the  cQnMDl>  of  the  proprietors;   the  power  of* 
repealing  the  said  charter,  which  is  usually  re- 
served by  Abe  legislature,  has  been  waived   in 
this  instencet}  our  citizens  may  therefore  just  ly 
eongratuial^'  ibeinselves  that  they  now  have  a 
cemetery  secured  from  desecration,  in  a  spc  »t 
oC ground  unrivaled  any  where  tor  its  beauty  c»f 
■oenery,  and  admirably  adapted  in  every  respeo  t 
to  its  object.  The  sale  of  lots  has  already  beeci 
such  as  to  insure  its  permanent  success,  and  tliei 
plou  of  interring  out  of  the  city  becomes  daily 
more  popular  with  all  clusea. 

My  LUUe  Hymn  Book.—Varenis  are  fre- 
quently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  books  to  pur- 
chase for  children  just  beginning  to  read,  and 
for  want  of  a  better*  they  loo  often  buy  such 
absurdities  a^  **  Mother  Goose's  Melodies," 
d&c  An  improtement  is  taking  place  in  this 
particular,  and  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen  is  entitled,  **  My  Little 
Hymn  Book,"  published  by  Perkins  6l  Marvin 
of  Boston,  and  Henry  Perkins  of  this  city.  It 
is  adapted  to  the  coiapreheasiein  of  childreR, 
(ind  altogether  gOo<L 

GDIIIOBrriBS  IN  THE  ARTS. 

Fetros  Ramot  tells  o«  of  a  wooden  eagle  and  an  iron 
flr.  made  bf  R^sfioaKHiUmw,  a  fktomu  mathsmatjciae 
of  NuremburgrwUeof  the  firat  Oew  forthoutof  the  eity, 
aloft  in  the  afr,  met  the  Emperor  MaacimiHan  a  good  way 
off,  coming  towarda  it  t  and,  having aaiBtedbim,ret«riiea 
«g;in,  wiaUng  o.  Wm  t»  the  eily  g^.  ^^.'^J  "^ 
rfeaaL  whereto  he  had  invited  fiia  ftmiUar  fnenda,  flc  wr 
ibtS^from  hie  b«Kl,  and,  faking*  rtnind,  retnriicd  thither 
again,  to  the  great  a^toniehmcirt  of  the  hehoWori ;  Mik 
S  which  the  woellent  pen  of  the  noble  Da  Bartsa  rawly 

^frS^wantietb  year  of  Qoeen  Br«aheUi,  BIjrk  Sea- 
lliA,»  bhelamith,  made  a  UM.  iM^ffi^Z^^^^t^ 
^et  of  iwn,  rtnal,  and  boas,  att  whiob.:tor«lliarwrtlj  a 
J5^4eM*wfiiMh«a»eagWi<^^*«-   Ot^ 


made  m  chain  of  gdd,  oonaisthng  of  forty.three  links, 
wfaerennto  having  fastened  the  lock  and  key  before  men. 
tioned»  he  put  the'  chain  about  a  flea's  neok,  which  drew 
Uiem  all' with  jeaae.  All  these  together,  lode  and  key, 
chain  and  flea,  being  weight  the  weight  of  them  wae 
but  one  grain  ai^  a  nalf^ 

Inyrroecides  was  also  excellent  in  that  kbid  of  work* 
manship.  He  wrooght,  oat  of  ivory,  a  carriage,  with 
fonr  wheels,  and  as  many  homes,  in  so  small  a  compass 
that  a. fly  might  eover  them  all  with  her  wings.  The  same 
man  made  ashipi  with  all  her  tacklingio  it,  so  email  that 
a  bee  might  hide  it  with  her  wings,       ^ 

Oswaldos  Norhingeros,  the  most  eamellent  artisan  of 
Uiis  or  any  ^mer  am,  made  sijcteen  hundred  dishes  of 
tamed  ivory,  all  perfect  and  complete  in  every  part,  yei 
80  small,  thin,  and  slender,  that  all  of  them  were  included 
at  once  in  a  cap  turned  out  of  a  pepper-corn  of  the 
mon  bigness.  Johannes  Garohis  Shad,  of  Mitelbracfa, 
carried  this  wonderful  work  with  him  to  Borne,  allowed 
it  to  Pope  Paul  tho  Fiflb,  who  saw  and  counted  them  all 
by  the  help  of  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  they  were  so  little  as 
to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  eye.  Ho  then  gave  liberty 
to  at  many  as  would  see  them,  amongst  whom  were 
Gaspar  Soioppius,  and  Johannes  Faber,  of  Bamb^rge, 
physician  in  Rome. 


The  complete  works  of  William  Wordsworth,  edited 
by  Professor  Henry  D.  Reed;  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  Philadel- 
phia :  Kay  Sl  Brother. 

The  Honey  Moon,  and  otlier  Tales  l^  celebratod  au- 
thors. 2  Vols.  13nrH>.     Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hsrt. 

The  Great  Metropolis,  by  the  author  of  Recollections 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Stc    Sauiidera  Sl  Otley. 


&EMZTTiL»r03BU3  BT  XAH- 

QIT  Gentlemen  making  remtttaBoes  by  checks,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  baying  tbera  marked  **  good,"  \^  the 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Jan.  30,— M.  P.  Smyth,  Oallalin,  Mi. 

13.— Orris  Hall,  Warren  C.  H.,  Pa 

16, — John  Stover,  Newbury  port,  Mass. 

17, — George  Clivo,  Sloncy  Point,  Va. 

17,— E.  C.  Cutler,  Ltvingslon,  Va. 

—  17,— Abraham  Hews,  Weston,  Mass. 
14,— E.  R.  Relcber,  BoUvar,  Ten. 

7,— L.  Monsell,  Paris,  lU. 

AgentSi  on  remittiDg  money,  will  confer  e 
great  favour,  ani  save  much  unpleasant  feeling, 
by  letting  u8  know  the  indivjdiial  subscribers 
who  should  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in- 
rormaiioni  bills  are  eotnetimea  sent  to  those  who 
liave  paidk 

TO  UHRABY   COMPAHIES,  &e. 

A  single  comfjUU  copy  of  JAttdVs  MuMeunh 
t  ind  the  only  cme  on  sale  in  America,  is  now 
<  offered  to  be  di^^posed  of  at  halfpriee.  There 
ire  thirty  volunies,  neatly  bound  ia  Morocco, 
for  ^2.00  per  volume,  binding  included^  When 
this  set  is  dnposed  of,  there  will  be  no  proba- 
bility of  a  complete  copy  ever  being  in  the 
market,  as  many  of  the  volumes  have  been  long 
out  of  print.  There  is  no  defect  in  the  set, 
whicb  extends  toDeqember,  1 833;  all  the  plates 
are  included.     Address,  post  paid, 

A.  WALDIE, 
46f  CarpenUr  tireU^ 

cbMfxfirra:  sgtb  of  wAi^ine^  iAbraAy. 

The  proprietory  by  purchase  and  ezchai^ge, 
has  completed  tea  sets  of  the  Libnir;jr»  form- 
iog  eigbt  handsome  quarto  volume^  which  may 
be  procured  at  the  publicatioa  office,  at  i|ie 
original  subscription  price  of  {20.00,  in  sheets, 
or  for  |2a00,  neatly  bound,  wHb  Morocco 
tuacka,  pid  t)ic  panoe  of  tlie  pufelwfr  ii)8«rted 
ifr^uiwfc  ,     . 
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For  the  Joarnal  of  BeUes  Lettraf. 

SLAVE  TRADE  AND  SLAVES  IN  ST.  JAGO  DE 
CUBA. 

Prom  ihe  NoU  Book  of  0  TravctUr.-^No.l. 

B/  an  especial  treaty  with  Great  Britaio,  granting 
an  indemnity  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  king  consented  to 
relinquish  the  traffic  in  akves,  and  this  trade  should 
have  ceasod,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  decree,  on  the  Idth 
of  Dec.  1817.  But  the  officers  of^tho  Spanish  govern, 
nent  in  the  islands  are  secretly  instructed,  by  what  are 
called  or^itBM  rt$eroado§,  to  aUow  the  introdnetion  of 
alaves,  and  the  trade  has  continued,  In  contraband,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  number  of  Africans  who  an- 
snaUy  enter  the  provinceof  St.  Jago  alone  are  estimated 
at  from  3  to  6000.  It  is  thought  that  30,000  were  last 
year  imported  into  the  island.  The  rapid  increase  of 
this  class  of  the  population  in  Cuba  has  indeed  be* 
Qonie  a  subject  of  serious  alarm  with  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors, because  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hither. 
to  occurred  among  the  slaves,  origins  ted  with  the  native 
bom  Africans.  It  is  believed  by  many  ioteltigent  French 
planters  who  have  settled  in  Cuba,  that  most  of  the 
enormitias  in  St.  Domingo  resulted  from  the  enormous 
importation  of  the  wild  native  tribes  of  Africa  into  that 
island,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  revolution.  During 
the  last  seventeen  years,  there  have  been  twentyaix 
eases  of  capital  punishment  in  the  citj  of  St.  Jsgo, 
which  contains  a  populatioQ  of  about  30,000.  Of  these 
twentywiix  criminals,  twelve  were  negroes,  all  native 
bora  Africans  except  one.  I  saw  some  of  their  heads 
•till  hanging,  in  terrorem,  in  an  iron  frame-work,  on  the 
outskirts  of  tlie  city.  The  other  ofibndcrs  enumerated 
were  principally  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  enrolled  in 
the  army,  and  sent  to  Cuba  for  crimes  committed  in 
Spain. 

The  governor  of  St.  Jago^  Gen.  Lorenso,  received 
14,000  dollars  within  a  few  weeks  of  our  arrival,  {2S(R 
Sept  1835,)  as  a  pnunt  from  the  consignees  or  owners  of 
three  cargoes  of  Africans,  who  were  landed  about  twelve 
miles  down  the  coast  They  are  brought  to  market  in 
•mall  parties  at  a  time,  with  heads  closely  shaven  and 
deon  linen  dresses ;  while  the  infirm  are  received  into 
an  hospital  at  the  landing-place,  without  the  risk  of  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  city  by  any  of  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject 

A  doubloon  for  each  head  put  on  shore  from  the 
•laver,  withoat  distinction  of  age  or  beaUb,  is  the  fee 
expected  by  the  governor.  Other  officers  have  similar 
favours  in  proportion  to  their  respective  authority.  The 
two  former  Spanish  governors  of  St  Jago,  I  was  inform- 
ed, were  offered  the  customary  compliment ;  the  mo. 
ney,  however,  was  declined,  althoagh  their  private  in. 
•tractions  did  not  albw  them  to  enforce  the  laws  which 
interdict  the  trade.  One  vessel,  fitted  out  to  receive 
akves,  sailed  fi>r  the  coast  of  Africa  daring  oar  residence 
et  Cuba,  and  several  others  were  seen  preparing  for  de. 
partnre.   They  are  generally  fast  sailbg,  and  American 
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built  I  saw  a  handsome  brig  arrive  in  ballast,  fdr  sale, 
fVom  one  of  the  northern  states,  especially  adapted  to 
this  traffic  The  Spanish  schooner  in  which  we  took 
passage  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  was  understood  to  visit 
that  port  for  articles  of  British  merchandise  essential  to, 
and  especially  provided  for,  the  traffic  in  Africans.  In.^  | 
suranoes  upon  the  slavers,  it  is  said,  are  usually  effected 
in  the  English  island.  In  fact,  the  whole  arrangement 
between  the  two  nations  would  seem  to  serve  as  an  en- 
licement  to  every  kind  of  practical  deception.  The 
humanity  of  the  provisions  in  the  treaty,  towards  the 
Africans,  appears^Iso  "twy  questionable. 

I  had  an  opportonity  of  conversing  with  owners  and 
officers  of  slavers,  as  well  as  with  some  naval  gentlemen 
who  have  captured  these  vessels.  They  all  agreed  that 
the  conventional  laws  between  the  two  governments 
alluded  to,  without  interrupting  the  trade,  have  re- 
quired such  arrangements  to  escape  their  provisions,  as 
to  render  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  negro  much 
more  precarious  than  formerly.  Numbers  are  killed 
during  the  engagements  of  slavers  with  vessels  of  war, 
and  the  delays  in  reaching  the  shore,  beating  up  to  the 
Havana,  are  often  increased.  Forty.three  out  of  445  ne. 
groes  died  after  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  slaver  by  a  Bri. 
tish  vessel  of  war,  before  they  reached  the  land.  The  risk 
of  capture  induces  the  employment  of  very  sharp  Irailt, 
last  sailing  vessels,  badly  calculated  to  stow  such  a  car< 
go,  or  to  carry  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  provl 
sions.  The  mortality  therefore  is  often  enormotis, 
especially  when  a  crow  and  officers  not  accustomed  to 
this  trade  are  first  engaged  in  it  The  Spanish  slavers 
are  frequently  owned  and  manned  by  natives  of  thn 
island  of  Minorca,  who  are  described  by  some  who  have 
captured  them  as  a  very  respectable  race  of  men.  Thej' 
engage  in  this  trade  because  it  is  sometimes  lucrative, 
and  having  been  sanctioned,  time  immemorial,  by  law 
and  custom,  is  only  regarded  (like  many  other  matters 
in  which  the  results  aie  mischievous,)  in  relation  to  its 
contingencies  of  profit  In  some  instances  the  deaths 
on  board  ikt»e  slavers  are  astonishingly  small.  A  gen-- 
cleman  who  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  a  schooner 
of  only  75  tons,  bound  for  the  Braxils,  and  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maranbam,  informed  me,  that  shb  had 
embariied  292  negroes  at  the  coast,  of  whom  116  were 
females  from  fire  to  eighteen  years  of  sge.  These  women 
and  girls  were  found  endosed  in  a  place  about  twelve 
feet  square,  by  two  feet  nine  inches  high ;  yet  only  throe 
persons  were  lost  on  the  passage.  Two  were  in  ironi 
for  being  unruly,  the  others  were  on  deck  daily. 

During  the  chase  the  Spaniards  told  the  negroes  that 
if  they  were  taken,  the  English  would  cut  off  their 
heads  and  tat  them — a  risk  which,  we  are  informec), 
some  of  them  encounter  at  home — they  believed  it, 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  vessel. 
After  the  capture,  they  were  aUowed  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  and  some  additional  provisions,  when  a  little 
negro  girl  composed  and  sang  in  her  own  language,  a  rpde 
comparison  of  their  condition,  and  thus  rerealed  fh® 
expression  of  the  Spaniards. 

I  paid  some  slight  attention  to  a  Spaniard  who  sat  nei^^ . 


me  one  day  at  tablo,  and  discovered  that  he  was  the  cnptain 
of  a  slaver  then  lying  in  the  harbour.  Of  480  negroes 
he  took  on  board  his  brigantine  at  Bonny,  he  lost  80 — 
30  of  whom  .first  became  blind.  He  said  the  wild  ne- 
groes all  had  an  idea  that  the  whites  intended  to  eat 
them  ;  but  when,  by  kind  treatment  and  explanations, 
through  an  old  negro  interpreter,  this  suspicion  was 
allayed,  they  became  cheerfuh  and  confiding,  and  the 
fetters  were  taken  from  them.  He  had  300  perfectly 
free  from  shackles  on  his  decks  a  short  time  afler  he  left 
the  slave  coast  As  these  Spanish  vessels  are  fitted  out 
upon  the  same  principle  as  our  whalers,  aU  the  crew  aro 
inter ested  In  the  preservation  of  the  slavea  After  the 
capture  of  a  shiver  in  these  seas,  she  is  taken  to  tho 
Havana,  where  a  mixed  commission  sits  to  decide  upon 
such  cases.  If  the  vessel  is  condemned,  the  Africans 
ore  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years  in  Cubs,  according 
to  the  convention.  They  are,  in  fact,  sold — and  remain 
to  all  intents  slaves,  according  to  tbe  original  design  of 
those  who  imported  them.  The  only  diffisrence  is,  that 
the  captors  receive  a  certain  sum  for  their  part  of  tho 
transaction,  as  a  bounty  upon  those  negroes  who  sor^ 
vive  the  engagement  and  subsequent  navigation,  whilo 
the  owner  or  insurer  loses.  Those  who  purchase  the  ^ 
time  of  the  African  apiH'entices,  must  be  careful  to  look 
over  and  correct  their  registers,  and  to  charge  any 
deaths  which  occur  among  their  other  slaves  to  the  ac 
count  of  these  apprentices, — who,  individually,  assume 
the  namea  of  deceased  Creoles — and  every  thing  is  un- 
derstood  to  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
the  treaty. 

These  are  not  only  said  to  be  fkcts  in  Cuba,  but  I 
have  heard  them  acknowledged  as  true  by  the  captors. 

However  odious  in  many  respects  is  this  traffic  to  our 
feelings,  it  is  certainly  not  rendered  more  tolerable,  even 
by  the  well-intentioned  measures  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Tho  marks  upon  the  faces  and  bodies  of  the  newly  im- 
ported Africans,  to  discriminate  their  diffi>rent  tribes, 
are  very  varied.  These  gashes  no  doubt  serve  to  keep 
up  national  pride,  jealousy,  or  antipathies,  as  well  as  to 
add  an  onnataral  feature  to  the  expressions  of  the  eoun- 
tenanee — a  dbpositkm  towards  which  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  uncivilised.  These  scars  may  also  have 
some  religious  referenoes,  as  the  practice  is  distinct!/ 
objected  to  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  moral  laws. 

I  freqoentiy  visited  the  slave  mart  at  St.  Jago,  and 
happened  to  be  at  the  copper  mines,  and  on  some  large 
cofibe  plantations,  on  the  days  when  winter  clothing  was 
delivered  to  nearly  1000  Africans. 

The  shades  of  colour,  as  weU  as  the  character  of  the 
countenance,  head,  and  figure,  differ  very  materially 
among  them.  The  faces  of  some  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
largest  sized  tortoiBe.shell  combs,  with  a  carved  top, 
such  as  the  women  of  the  Sooth  American  continent 
wesr,  had  been  applied,  and  the  varteus  emblems  been 
cat  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  seared  with  a  rod-bot 
iron,  upon  their  skins.  On  some,  the  whole  forehead 
and  side  of  the  fsoe  seemed  to  have  been  scalded  by  the 
intentional  applicatioa  of  a  boiling  fluid ;  while  others 
iQ^t  Iwye  ^^i  threads  or  splinters  of  hard  wood  passed 
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deeply  (hroogb  the  skin,  at  ialervajs,  from  the  top  of  the 
forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  like^thestitclies  of  a 
seamstresf,  the  e£^iOt  of  which  waa  to  raiae  the  skia  in 
knotty  oicatricea.  An  Africiin  of  a  brownish  colour 
waa  variegated  bj^lte  lines,  fantastically  and  perma. 
nently  impressed  IK^Mkin  of  the  body,  lunhs,  and 
face.  They  disavow  1^  c^^lectloo  of  the  period  when 
these  operaUons  vrere  performed ;  which  therefore  most 
have  been  acMmptished  at  a  very  early  age  by  their 
parents. 

While  a  number  ware  hauling  a  net  for  fish  in  one  of 
the  mountain  streams,  I  observed  that  they  had  under- 
gone the.  rite  of  ctrcnmcision,  and  were  probably  Maho. 
incdans.  Thb  practice  of  circumciston,  however,  is  of 
such  great  antiquity  in  Africa,  that  mummies,  supposed 
to  have  been  deposited  at  the  earliest  periods  among 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  found  to  be  thus  distin- 
guished. 

Many  of  the  slaves  I  saw  lequired  to  be  addressed  by 
an  interpreter,  and  some  by  signs  alone,  as  their  native 
language  was  not  known  by  any  of  their  fellows.  I 
found  among  the  Bossales  (as  the  na^ve  Africans  aro 
called  by  the  Creoles  or  indigenous  negroes  of  the  island,) 
many  of  very  handsome  appearance;  having  small  hands, 
feet,  and  ancles — well  developed  calves  to  their  legs — 
finely-formed  heads — prominent  features — and  some- 
times broad,  open  foreheads  ;^nothing,  in  fact,  of  that 
caricatured  appearance  which  has  been  supposed  essen- 
tial to  the  negro.  The  natives  of  Africa  differ,  indeed, 
as  much  in  personal  appearance  aa  (hose  in  dtatinct  partft 
of  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  Spanish  laws  and  customs  are  generally  mild  and 
considerate  toward  the  slave.  He  can  purchase  bis  own 
freedom,  if  he  prooures  means,  which  he  frequently  has- 
the  power  to  do,  or  change  his  master,  if  badly  treated, 
by  application  to  a  syndic,  or  attorney,  appointed  eu- 
peeially  fbr  his  proteotiop,  but  who  is  seldom  referred  to 
in  either  else,  as  the  affair  is  usually  regulated  by  an 
arrangentent  between  the  slave  and  his  owner,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  legal  arbiter.^  The  slave  is  geno- 
rally  asked  to  name  his  own  price,  and  the  master  then 
adjusts  the  value  with  him,  sends  him  to  seek  another 
owner,  a  period  for  which  is  fixed  by  law,  or  disposes  of 
hln  to  a  friend.  I  saw  an  instrument  of  writing  drawn 
up  by  a  notary,  in  which  tho  mistress  of  a  valuable 
sUve,  only  five  years  from  Africa,  relinquished  all  right 
to  her  services,  in  oonsideration  of  the  payment  of  4Q^0 
doUars,  part  of  whiph  she  had  acquired  during  her  servi- 
tude :  the  remainder  the  intended  husband  ad?aacecJ. 
The  owner  had  no  desire  to  sell  this  alave^ 

I  am  told  that  it  if  not  common  for  a  negro  to  under- 
vAkie  himself;  he  has  a  pride  in  bringing  a  full  prici;, 
and  to  show  hU  worth,  even  when  he  pays  for  it  Whete 
there  are  fiew  topics  of  general  interest,  or  oonversatioii, 
the  value  of  a  slave  is  as  likely  to  be  discussed  by  lus 
white  acquaintance  as  any  thing  else,  and  a  change  in 
his  condition  if  promptly  enquired  about  A  lady  who 
had  cause  to  complain,  in  one  particular,  of  the  conduct 
of  a  very  good  house  servant,  was  offered  seven  mules  ia 
exchange  for  b^r,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  girl  sent 
to  her  new  master.  Several  days  afUr,  the  negreas  camei 
crying  and  eomplaining  to  her1>kl  mistress  fbr  mention- 
ing to  some  one  that  ahe  had  ^  swopped  her  away  for 
•even  jackaasea  !*'  This  expression  appeared  exceeding, 
ly  to  molest  tlie  shve. 

A  gentleman  of  much  experience  informed  me,  that 
the  tafo  of  a  negro  on  the  plantations  in  Cuba  waa 
thought  to  average  fifty  years ;  and  that  they  live  longer 
than  any  white  population  in  the  cities,  because  both 
their  labour  and  living  are  regukr.  Upon  an  average 
the  year  round  they  work  eleven  hom  in  the  twent^r 
four. 
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No.  XXI. 

4RT  or  I>INIIIO< 

As  the  season  for  fires  is  approaching,  or  rathef,  from 
the  wet  weather,  is  arrived,  1  must  make  an  obseivation 
or  two  upon  that  important  head.  A  cheerful  fire  is  our 
household  sun,  which  I,  for  one,  like  to  have  ever  shining 
upon  roe,  egpecially  in  the  coming  months  of  November 
and  December,  when  the  contrast  between  that  and  the 
external  logs  and  mud  is  most  striking  and  ogreeablo. 
A  good  fire  is  the  next  best  substitute  for  a  summer  sun, 
and,  aa  our  summer  sun  is  none  of  the  brightest,  wo  are 
wise  to  make  the  most  of  its  succersor.  An  English- 
man's  fireside  has,'  time  out  of  mind,  been  proverbial 
and  it  shows  something  of  a  degeneraU  spirit  not  to 
keep  up  its  glories.  There  is  an  unfortunate  race,  who 
labour  under  a  constant  pyrophobia,  or  dread  of  fire,  and 
who  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it,  or  even  the  feel,  except 
from  a  distance,  or  through  a  screen.  When  we  have 
to  do  with  such,  we  must  compromise  as  well  as  we  can 
between  comfort  and  cooEtderation  :  but  I  arn  speaking 
to  the  real  enjoycrs  of  the  goods  of  life,  without  any 
morbid  infirmity  aboufthem.  A  bright,  lively  fire  1 
reckon  a  most  excellent  dinner  companion,  and  in  proper 
fire  weather  I  would  always  have  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  one 
of  the  parly.  For  instance,  two  or  three  at  each  side 
of  the  table,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  fire  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  lights  on  the  mantelpiece ;  but  then,  to  have 
this  disposition  in  perfection,  the  room  should  be  some- 
thing after  the  plan  I  have  recommended  in  my  seven- 
teenth  number.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  think  if 
melancholy  herself  were  one  of  the  guests,  she  could  not 
but  forget  her  state.  A  fire  is  an  auxiliary' at  dinner, 
which  diffuses  its  genial  influence,  without  causing  dis- 
traction. As  Sbakspeare  says  of  beauty,  **  it  is  the  sun 
that  maketh  all  things  shine;**  and  as  Dryden  sings 
afler  Horace, 

**  With  welUhea^  logs  dissolve  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires ; 
Produce  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold, 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  way  in  which  the  fire 
is  ordinarily  treated  during  dinner,  that  it  was  a  disa^ 
greeabte  object,  or  a  common  enemy.  One  or  more  per. 
sons  are  made  to  turn  their  backa  upon  it,  and  in  that 
position  screens  are  obliged  to  be  added,  to  prevent 
fainting.  This  is  a  perverse  mode  of  proceeding,  arls. 
ing  partly  from  the  ill  adaptation  of  dinin^.rooros  to 
their  use,  partly  from  the  custom  of  crowding  tables, 
and  partly  from  the  risk  of  oppressiveness,  where  there 
are  large  numbers  and  overloaded  dinners,  so  that  in 
this,  as  in  roost  instances,  one  abuse  engenderl  another, 
and  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  a  rational  system  is 
clearly  manifested.  We  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and 
too  seldom  think  of  changing  according  to  circum- 
slApces :  it  was  but  the  other  day  I  dined  where  the  top 
orthe  table  was  unoccupied  ;  hot  though  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet,  the  master  of  the  house  maintained 
his  position  at  the  bottom  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  pro- 
tected by  a  screen.  If  I  could  have  wheeled  him  round, 
*^  the  ivinter  of  my  discontent**  would  have  been  made 
^*  glorious  summer,*'  and  I  should  have  dined  with  com. 
plete  satisfaction. 

The  conservancy  of  fires  ought  principally  to  fall 
within  the  superintendence  of  the  female  part  of  a  fa- 
mily, because  they  are  least  seldom  out  of  tJie  way,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  domestic  comfort,  especially  where  the  males, 
either  from  pleasure  or  business,  are  exposed  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  weather.  Let  any  one  call  to  mind  the 
difference  between  two  houses  where  good  and  bad  fires 
are  kept  To  the  labouring  classes,  a  good  fire  at  meals 
is  the  greatest  source  of  health  and«^njoyment ;  and  at 
public-houses  a  cheerful  blaze  seen  through  the  win- 
dows, is  a  bait  well  understood  to  catch  the  labourer  re- 
turning from  his  work  to  a  comfortless  home.  If  he 
once  gets 


>  "planted  uneo  right. 
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Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely/ 

there  is  no  chance  of  his  quitting,  till,  like  Tam  o* 
Shanter,  he  is  compelled  hf  necessity.  The  essential 
quality  of  a  fire  is  to  be  bright  without  being  too  hot, 
and  the  best  and  quiokest  mode  of  reatoring  a  neglected 
fire  is  to  atir  out  the  ashes,  and  with  the  tonga  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  bars  with  cinders.  If  carefully 
done,  it  18  surprising  how  soon  thif  process  will  produce 
an  dBfejstive  and  glowing  fire. 

Whilst  I  WM  writing  the  above,  a  friend  of  mine  eall< 
ed  to  ^ropoaf  |nal  W9  f>boald  dine  together  at  the  Atbe- 


naum,  and  be  would  send  a  brace  of  gfoese  he  bid  JMt 
received.    We  dined  very  satisfactori^,  but  agreed  that 
a  perfe^  edition  of  our  dinner  would  have  bssn  as  (ol. 
lows :— -r'irst,  a  doaen  and  a  half  of  small  eyiteis,  sot 
pampered,  but  fresh  from  their  native  bed,  eaten  timplj, 
after  the  French  fashion,  with  lemon  juice,  to  gifs  an 
edge  to  the  appetite.    In  about  twenty  robates,  the 
time  necessary  for  dressing  them,  three  fine  fioonden, 
water- zoutched,  with  brown  bread  and  batter— a  dkfa 
which  is  better  served  at  the  AthenaDum  than  any  whin 
I  know.    At  a  short  interval  afUr  the  flounders,  ihs 
grpuae,  not  ient  up  together,  but  one  afler  the  other,  hot 
and  hoi,  like  mutton  <mops,  each  accompanied  by  a  phts 
of  French  beans.    With  the  flounders,  half  a  pint  of 
sherry,  and  with  the  grouse,  a  bottle  of  gSDaioe  claret, 
which  we  get  for  three  and  sixpence  a  bottle;  afWr 
which,  a  cup  of  atrong,  hot  coffee.    This  Is  a  atjrfeof 
dining  which  made  us  think  of  the  gorgeon^  oacomber. 
ed  style  with  pity  and  contempt,  and.  1  give  these  par. 
ticolars  by  way  of  study,  and  as  a  step  towards  eons, 
cipatioo.     Afler  my  desultory  manner,  I  mutt  here 
mention  an  instance  of  barbaric  ornament  I  wttaesied 
a  short  time  since  at  a  dinner  which,  substantiaUjr,  wu 
excellent.    I  had  to  carve  a  tongue,  and  found  mj  ope. 
rations  somewhat  impeded  b^  a  couple  of  raouocahiiei 
stuck  into  it,  sculptured,  one  in  turnip,  and  the  other  in 
carrot.    It  was  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  spinach, 
studded  with  small  stars,  also  cut  in  carrot.  What  have 
ranunculuses  and  stars  to  do  with  tongue  ondspinacb? 
To  my  mind,  if  tboy  had  been  on  separate  ana  neigh- 
bouring dishes,  and  unadorned,  it  would  have  been  moeh 
more  to  the  purpose. 

At  length  I  am  come  to  the  oonsideraticm  df  that  isi. 
portent  accompaniment  to  dinner — wine,  in  the  manage, 
ment  of  which  there  is  ordinarily  a  lamentable  want  of 
judgment,  or  rather  a  total  absence  of  it.    Besidet  an 
actual  want  of  judgment,  there  is  frequently  a  parsioKr 
nious  calculation  on  one  hand,  or  an  oatentattous  profo- 
sion  and  mixture  on  the  other,  both  destructive,  in  their 
difierent  ways,  of  true  enjoyment    The  art  in  oiing 
wine  is  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  pre- 
sent gladness,  without  any  future  depression.    To  this 
end,  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity  is  essential,  withdss 
attention  to  seasons  and  kinds  of  food,  and  parlicakrly 
to  the  rate  of  filling  the  glass.    Too  .many  sorts  of  wine 
confuse  the  palate,  and  Grange  digestion.  The  strosger 
wines,  unless  very  sparingly  used,  are  apt  to  heat  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  smaller  kinds  are  unsatisfactory  when 
it  is  cold.    The  rate  at  which  to  take  wine  u  a  matter 
of  great  nicety  and  importance,  and  depends  upon  diflcr- 
ent  circumstances  at  difierent  times.  Care  and  obwrva- 
tion  can  alone  enable  any  one  to  succeed  in  this  IxmbL 
The  same  quantity  of  wine,  drnnk  judiciously  or  isja^ 
diciously,  will  produce  the  beat  or  the  worst  eflM^ 
Drinking  too  quick  is  much  more  to  be  avoided  than 
drinking  too  slow.    The  former  is  positively,  the  Utter 
negatively,  evil.    Drinking  too  quick,  confsses  both  the 
stomach  and  the  brain  ;  drinking  too  alow,  disappoiBti 
them.  After  long  fasting,  begin  alowly  and  afW  a  solid 
foundation,  and  quicken  by  degrees.    Afler  exhaastioD 
from  other  causes  than  fasting,  reverse  this  order.  Souli 
wines  may  be  drunk  with  less  caution  as  to  rate  than 
the  fuller  bodied.    As  soon  os'the  spirits  are  a  little 
raised,  slacken  the  pace,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
which  is  to  quicken  it.    When  the  proper  point  of  ele- 
vation is  attained,  so  use  the  glatss  as  just  to  keep 
there,  whereby  enjoyment  is  pr^onged  without  iUoj' 
The  moment  the  paiate  begins  to  pall,  leave  ciBL  Con- 
tinuation afler  that  will  soon  produce  a  renewed  desire, 
the  gratification  of  which  is  perniciouB.    This  state  ii 
rather  an  unfitneas  for  leavinff  ofl^  than  a  fitness  for  go- 
ing on.    In  respect  to  .simplicity,  I  think  four  kindi  of 
wine  the  very  utmost  ever  to  be  taken  at  one  time,  ao^ 
with  observance  of  what  wines  go  well  tc^tber,  ai 
sherry,  champagne,  port,  and  claret ;  but  they  should  be 
drunk  in  uniform  order,  and  not  first  one  and  then  an* 
other,  and  then  back  again,  which  is  a  senseless  and 
pernicious  confusion.    l<or  my  own  part,  I  rather  lin 
one  kind  of  wine  at  a  time,  or  at  roost  two;  and  I  thini 
more  ia  lost  than  gained  by  variety.    I  should  hy  down 
the  same  rules  as  to  wines,  as  I  have  already  done  ai  to 
meata ;  that  is,  simplicity  on  the  aaroe  day,  snd  variety 
on  different  days.    Port  only,  taken  with  or  witboat  t 
little  water  at  didBer,  is  excellent ;  and  the  nm  « 
claret    I  think  on  .ordinary  occasions,  such  a  system  » 
by  far  the  most  agreeable.    Claret,  I  mean  gamise, 
undoctored  claret,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  ths  tnis 
Uste,  is  particularly  good  as  a  dinner  wuse,  and  li  oer 
to  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price.    I  would  not  m 
better  than  that  given  at  tho  Atheneom  at  ^^^^^^^ 
sixpence  a  bottle.    Rhenish  winea  are  very  wk«««J"* 
and  agreeable,  drank  simply  without  ether  wbas)  I » 
not  think  they  harmonise  well  with ebampigi*  AiH 
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t  the  disUnctioQ  is  obvious,  that  fight  wines  are 
the  beit  io  summer ;  hot  thee  care  should  be  taken,  for 
the  lake  of  health,  that  they  are  sound ;  and  with  much 
frxuU  perhaps,  a  little  of  stronger  wine  is  advisable.  lu 
winter,  generous  wine  is  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  vaiiety  to  have  it  occasionally  spiced  or  mulled, 
especially  in  rery  dreary  weather,  or  after  severe  ex- 
posere.  In  hot  weather,  beverages  of  various  kinds, 
having  wine  for  their  foundation,  and  well  iced,  are 
very  gatafol.  There  is  s^prcely  ant  luxury  greater  in 
summer  than  wine  and  water  cooled  with  a  lump  of  ice 
pat  into  it,  though  it  is  seldom  practised  in  this  country. 
In  Italy,  a  plate  of  pure  ice  is  regularly  served  during 
the  hot  season.  In  England,  unfortunately,  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  wasted  on  excess,  whilst  simple  luxuries  are 
alraoet  altogether  neglected.  The  adaptation  of  wines 
to  difierent  kinds  of  food  is  a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  general  rule  is,  to  drink  white  wine  with  white 
meats,  and  red  with  brown,  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
light  wines  are  most  suitable  to  light  dishes,  or  to  the 
French  style,  and  the  stronger  to  substantial  dishes,  or 
the  English  style ;  but  this  latter  rule  has  many  oxcop. 
tions.  I  must  not  here  pass  over  altogether  the  excel- 
lenoe  of  malt  liquor,  though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  unite 
the  use  of  it  judiciously  with  that  of  wine.  When  taken 
together,  it  should  be  in  great  moderation,  but  I  rather 
prefer  a  malt -liquor  day  exclusively  now  and  then,  by 
way  of  variety,  or  to  take  it  at  luncheon.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  grateful  in  the  very  best  table  beer,  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  it  is  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
perfection  of  which  it  is  cape  hie.  That  beverage  at 
dinner,  and  two  or  threo  glasses  of  first-rate  ale  after, 
constitute  real  luxury,  and  I  believe  are  a  roost  whole 
■ome  variety.  Grood  porter  needs  no  praise,  and  bottled 
porter  ioed,  is,  in  hot  weather,  most  refreshing.  Cider 
cop,  lemonade,  and  iced  punch  in  summer,  and  hot  in 
winter,  are  all  worthy  of  their  turns;  but  I  do  not  think 
their  turns  come  as  of\en  as  iUef  oaght  to  do.  We  go 
on  in  the  beaten  track,  without  profiting  by  the  varieties 
which  are  to  be  found  on  every  side. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  with  a  view  prin- 
cipally to  individual  guidance  in  the  use  of  wine,  though 
much  of  it  may  be  applied  to  the  management  of  par. 
ties.  In  the  management  of  parties,  so  far  as  relates  to 
wine,  judgment,  liberality,  attention,  and  courage,  aie 
necessary ;  and  calculation,  inattention,  ostentation,  pru< 
fusion,  and  excess,  are  the  vices  to  be  guarded  against. 
1  always  take  for  granted,  that  whatever  wine  is  pro- 
duced, H  is  to  be  gobd  of  its  kind.  Judgntcnt  is  necessary 
in  knowing  what  wines  are  suitable  to  the  season,  the  food, 
and  the  Ascription  of  gueiils ;  in  what  order  to  serve 
tiiem,  at  what  rate  to  drink,  and  when  to  stop.  Libe- 
rality it  necessary  to  furnish  promptly  and  cheerfully 
the  requisite  supply  ;  attention  is  necessary  to  execute 
what  the  judgment  suggests;  and  courage  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  erring,  either  from  ignorance  or  refractori- 
»«es,  m  the  -right  patji,  and  to  stop  at  the  right  point 
The  master  of  a  feast  should  be  master  in  deed  as  well 
as  in  name,  and  on  his  judicious  and  confident  control 
depends  for  tho  ttiont  part  real  convivial  enjoyment ;  but 
he  should  govern  rather  by  imperceptible  influence  than 
by  any  outward  demonstration,  or  appearance  of  inter- 
lereoce.  He  should  set  the  wine  in  circulation  at  the 
earliest  fitting  moment,  for  want  of  attention  to  which 
there  is  oflen  a  flagging  at  the*  outset.  He  should  go 
on  rather  briskly  at  first,  and  should  then  contrive  to 
regulate  its  pace  according  to  the  spirits  of  the  party. 
He  ihonld  cause  the  wines  to  be  served  in  their  propor 
order,  and  shoukl  preserve  that  order  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  both  by  his  own  example,  and  by  good-humoured 
rocommendation.  He  should  let  his  guests  know  what 
he  intends,  qo  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
regulating  themselves  accordingly;  as  if  he  thinks  pro- 
per to  produce  only  a  certain  quantity  of  any  particular 
wine,  he  should  say  so.  Uncertainty  is  fatal  to  con- 
vivial ease,  and  the  re-introduction  of  any  kind  of  wine, 
after  other  wines  have  intervened,  is  specially  to  be 
avoided.  This  error  arises  either  from  want  of  courage 
in  allowing  a  violation  of  propriety,  or  from  a  colcula- 
tioB  that  there  would  be  enough,  when  there  turns  out 
not  to  be  enough,  and  then  hesitating  to  supply  the  de^ 
fieiency  at  the  proper  moment.  He  should  be  liberal  as 
long  as  liberality  is  beneficial,  and  as  soon  as  be  per* 
«eives  that  the  proper  point  to  stop  at  is  orrived,  ho  should 
ieartesAly  act  upon  his  perception.  There  is  a  liberal, 
jMarty  manner,  which  prevents  suspicion,  and  enables 
the  poaeesaor  to  exercise  his  judgment  not  only  without 
cdflOniee,  bat  with  approbation*  cSilculation,  however  sto- 
4iioiialy  concealed,  sheds  a  baneful  influence  over  con- 
vivkJtty,  which  nothing  can  eoonteract  Inattention 
causes  things  either  to  go  on  w^png,  or  not  to  go  on  at 
mXL  OMenuUen  excites  dbgust  or  ootttenpt,  tnd^d^ 
0itmj9U^mmi  for  the  take  of  dispby*  bj  mXndmn$ 


variety  without  reference  to  reason.  Prufbsion  produces 
the  same  effect  fVom  ignorance,  or  mistaken  liberality. 
There  may  be  excess  withoot  variety,  though  it  is  not 
so  probable.  It  is  much  more  often  tlie  result  of  want 
of  courage  in  the  master  of  tho  feast,  thsn  of  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  guests,  and  good  government  in  the 
beginning  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  temperate  ter- 
mination. In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  supposed  the 
giver  of  an  entertainment  to  have  means  at  his  com- 
mand, but  where  it  is  not  so,  the  plainest  wines,  provid- 
ed they  are  sound,  and  are  heartily  and  judiciously  given 
according  to  tl>e  roles  I  have  laid  down,  cannot  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  to  tho  reasonable,  and  more  satisfaction 
too  than  tho  most  costly,  with  the  many  drawbacks 
which  usually  accompany  them.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  exposed  to  the  same  fate  that  1  have  already  de- 
scribed  to  await  delicacies  in  food;  that* is,  they  are  so 
mixed  up  and  encumbered  with  other  things,  as  to  be 
deprived  of  their  relish,  and  reduced  t3  the  level  of  their 
inferiors,  or  even  below.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  those 
who  are  not  in  the  way  of  giving  costly  wioes,  would 
never  attempt  it ;  because  they  are  only  putting  them- 
selves to  inconvenience,  and  their  guests  to  greater.  It 
is  a  very  serious  tax  upon  one*s  palate  and  veracity,  to 
be  obliged  to  drink  and  pronounce  upon  compounds, 
with  names  to  which  they  htfve  not  the  most  remote 
pretension.  What  I  have  said  heretofore  about  dinners 
applies  equally  to  wines.  Let  people  keep  to  their  own 
proper  style,  and  endeavour  to  excel  in  what  is  within 
their  ordinary  reach.  A  little  extra  attention  and  a 
liitle  extra  expense  are  then  productive  of  satisfactory 
results,  and  they  are  sure  to  please  others  without  any 
sacrifioe  of  what  is  due  to  themselves.  I  have  yet  to 
make  some  particular  observations  dn  the  use  of  cham- 
pagne.  Which  I  must  defer,  with  two  or  three  other 
topics,  to  my  next  number. 

SDXTO&'S  TABZiB. 

Miscellaneaus  Literary  Intelligence. 

From  a  pile  of  recent  ^  fiondon  lists,**  reviews,  ma^fa- 
zines,  and  weekly  journals,  we  have  compiled  the  fbl 
lowing  literary  intelligence,  from  Gr^at  Britain  and  the 
continent.  * 

ENGLAND. 

Sir  A.  Brooke  Faulkner  is  about  to  publish  **  Lett  crs 
to  Lord  Brougham,  containing  details  of  a  recent  vi  sit 
to  Italy." 

The  appearance  of  Lady  Morgan's  new  work,  **  M  ^o- 
man  and  Her  Master,"  is  likely  to  be  postponed  fo:  r  a 
time,  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  wh  ich 
prevents  her  completing  it. 

Lady  BIessington*s  new  novel,  "  The  Victims  of  f  So- 
ciety,"  is  in  a  forward  state. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Martineau*s  new  work^  en- 
titled *^  Society  in  America,"  will  be  looked  for  w  itb 
interest  The  first  volume  has  been  already  transmitt  :ed 
to  Messrs.  Saunders  Ss,  Otley,  who  have  arranged  to 
publish  the  work  simultaneously  in  London  and  Ne  w 
York. 

The  admirers  of  Captain  Marryat*s  singubu-ly  grsphi  o 
productions,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  an  illustrated 
edition  of  his  popular  novels  is  on  tho  eve  of  appearing 
in  London  in  monthly  volumes,  to  be  published  with  the 
magazines.  The  series  will  commence  with  **  Peter 
Simple.** 

Miss  Mary  BoyJe*s  new  work,  ^  The  State  Prisoner/' 
is  nearly  ready. 

Mrs.  Shelley  has  nearly  completed  her  new  novel,  en- 
titled *'  Falkner.*'  Report  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  her  best 
productions. 

Lady  Emmeline  Stewart  Wortley^s  new  poems  are 
nearly  ready. 

A  new  periodical,  to  be  entitled  the  Churoh  of  Eng. 
huyi  Quarterly  Review  and  Eoolesiastical  Record,  is 
announced  for  publication  with  the  new  year* 

Early  in  February  was  to  be  pQblished,'with  twenty- 
five  beaotiftil  iOastratioos,  Bsaoties  of  the  Coimtry ,  or 
Dsseriplioiw  of  the  Sitral  CttstOMM,  ObfbeCs,  Soeriery, 
and  the  Seasons,  by  Thpoiis  Miller^  author  of  **il  Dsj 
in  Mm  Weods,^ 


To  be  published  by  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow,  tho  Poetical  Works  (now  first  collected)  of  the 
late  Thomas  Pringle,  with  an  enlarged  Memoir  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author. 

FRANCE. 
M.  Henri  Ternaux,  whose  collections  concerning  and 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  and  literature  of  Spain 
and  America  are  well-known,  and  who  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  bibliographical  catah^e  uf  works  relating  to 
America,  from  its  first  discov^y^to  the  year  1700,  is 
now  publishing  a  series  of  French  translations  of  the 
earlier  works  on  America.  Three  volumes  are  just  pub- 
lished, containing  the  Narration  of  Nicholas  Federmann 
of  Ulm,  from  the  edition  of  1557 ;  the  History  of  the 
Province  of  Santa  Cruz,  (Brazil)  by  Pedro  de  MsgaU 
Jianes  de  Gandavo,  from  the  Lisbon  edition  of  1576 ;  and 
liio  relation  of  Ilans  Staden,  of  Homburg  in  Hessei  from 
tine  German  edition  of  1557.  Three  other  volumes  are 
ha  the  press,  which  will  contain  the  History  of  tl>e  Con- 
q  uest  of  Peru  and  Cnzco,  by  F.  Xeres,  the  secretary  of 
P  izarro  ;  the  Voyage  of  Ulrieh  Schnide)  of  Straubmg 
ti  >  Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  U  Plata ;  ami  the  Expedithm 
o  f  Don  Aivar  Nunez  Cabc^  de  Vao«i,  from  the  edition  of 
1.555,  printed  at  Valladolid. 

M.  Paufm  Paris  has  published,  in  octavo,  the  first  vo- 
It  ime  of  his  catalocfae  of  tho  French  manuscripts  of  the  , 
BUblioth^ue  do  Roi.    It  includes  the  MSS.  in  large 
fi^lio,  and  oontains  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  ac- 
cx>unt  of  the  history  and  contents  of  each  volume. 

The  first  tv^o  volumes  of  ^  L*£mpire,  en  dix  ans  sous 
r  Napoleon,  par  un  ancien  Cliambellad,*' are  just  publish- 
ed.  Two  more  will  complete  the  work,  which  is  in- 
tended by  the  author  rather  to  present  a  fkithful  pictnre 
of  society  and  the  court  under  the  imperial  government, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  remafkabla  epoch  from  lb04 
to  1814,  than  to  prod^ce  a  political  book,  or  to  relate 
what  has  been  already  so  often  related.  ' 

Madame  Dudevant,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  if  not 
the  most  moral  of  die  present  French  novelists^  has  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  her  husband,  to  whom,  however, 
she  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annuity  of  50(H)  francs;  and  she 
is  authori^  to  educate  her  children  herselfl  She  will 
now  probably  cease  to  write  against  marriage. 

Paul  de  Kock,  a  French  novelist,  to  whom  criticism 
adjudges  a  very  subordinate  rank  in  his  own  country* 
and  whoso  works  are  chiefly  read  by  shopmen  and  ladies* 
maids,  has  lately  been  brought  into  axourt  of  justice  by 
Barba,  tho  bookseller,  who  had  purchased  of  him  the 
copyright  of  his  detached  works,  because  he  had  sold  to 
another  bookseller  the  right  to  publish  them  collectively. 
The  court  awarded  30,000  francs  damages  to  Barba.  A 
Count  d^Orsay,  who  is  well  known  in  tbe  fashionable 
circles  of  London,  has  thought  fit  to  appeal  tb  t^e  British 
public  in  behalf  of  M.  de  Kock,  whom  he  is  pleased  to 
style  the  French  Smollett,  in  apparent  expectation  that 
its  liberality  wiH  bear  him  harmless  for  this  flogrant 
breach  of  common  honesty  I 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  sold  to  a  joint^stock  society 
the  copyright,  not  only  of  his  collective  works  whicli 
have  alnMdy  been  published,  but  of  all  that  he  shatl  here- 
afler  write.    These  consist  of  his  memoirs,  the  mane, 
script  of  which  is  deposited  with  M.  Cahooel,  notary  of 
the  society,  and  which  will  form  ten  or  twelve  volumes 
octavo ;  but  may  be  extended,  by  supplementary  matter 
which  the  author  intends  adding,  to  fi-oih  sixteen  to 
twenty.    These  memoirs  are  not  to  be  made  pablie  dur. 
ing  the  lifetime  qf  the  author,  without  his  consent.    H» 
.has  also  engaged  to  fiirnish  an  historical  work  in  four 
^  /olumes  octavo,  concerning  the  epoch  of  the  congress  of 
'^  V^erona,  and  the  Spanish  war  in  1833,  which  he  is  to  de- 
li'ver  not  later  than  the  year  1840,  to  be  then  published. 

,  It  has  been  calculated  that  no  leas  a  sum  than  five 
r  oillions  of  francs  have  been  lost  in  Paris  since  1830,  by 
1]  msucoessful  attempts  to  establish  periodical  works.  As 
t  be  booksellers  have  learned  ^udence  from  experience, 
t.  hey  seldom  have  any  concern  in  such  undertakings ;  so 
tt  lat  this  loss  has  mostly  follen  upon  shareholders,  though 
it  is  true  that  many  an  author,  who  hoped  to  secure  the 
04  ditorship,  has  sacrificed  the  whole  of  his  little  property 
it  I  them. 

The  year  1835  gave  birth  to  177  new  novels  in  France, 
ai  id  only  II  of  these  were  transktions.  The  number  of 
a'uthors  in  this  Ime  amounted  to  144:  of  these  40  were 
debutants  t  27  were  females— being  about  one  fillh  of  the 
whole.  The  most  celebrated  names  iirihe  list  were  AI. 
fred  de  Vigny,  Balzac,  and  George  Sand.  The  same 
year  brought  forth  299  poetical  works,  among  which 
Viotor  Hugo's  deserved  particular  distinction.  The 
drama  was  not  less  Artile,  as  151  new  pieces  were 
represented.  Eugene  Scribe  contiaoed  to  be  the  most 
prolific  writer  in  this  department 
M.  Gasparin,  minister  of  tbe  hitertor,  h$»  written  to 
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Count  PiuJip  do  Sefur,  aoooaociD^  the  inlieolioDi  of  tho 
goTdrnmeut  to  «ppo!Dt  a  coramisaton  for  the  purpose  of 
eaqairing:  what  improvementa  can  be  inade  in  the  \eg\^ 
latfve  onaotaient^  relafive  to  copjrijrbt--as  many  artiata, 
antbora,  and  literary  men,  hare  aoTioitod  a  |Vobnfatk)n 
of  the  term  fixed  by  the  oxistki;  lawa  for  the  benefit  oC 
their  familiea.^  Coant  de  Se^r  la  appointed  president  of 
'  thia  eomniiaston,  to  wbieh  are  also  nominated  aeveral  of 
the  moat  emibeot  writers  of  France — and  amonff  others, 
ViUemain,  Jar,  Lamartine,  Viennet,  Renouard,  Victor 
Hugo,  Caslmlr  DelsTigne,  Scribe,  Aober.  M.  Roger 
Coliard,  director  of  the  department  for  (ho  sciences  in 
the  miniirtry  of  public  iastruotion,  and  Bf.  Cav6,  director 
of  the  department  fbr  tho  fine  arts  in  the  minlstrj  of  the 
interior,  will  Mkewtae  tifke  part  in  thU  commission. 

WraxolL  The  Omnihus.— The  edition  of 
the  first  five  numbers  of  WaWie's  Literary 
Omnibas  is  exhausted  though  it  was  a  large 
one.  New  subscribers  are  supplied  as  far  bae  Ic 
as  it  is  possible,  but  only  a  few  of  the  earlie  r 
irheetsare  now  oa  hand.  We  announced  our 
intention  of  printing  only  the  quantity  sub- 
scribed for  each  week,  so  that  new  applicanrts 
could  only  be  promised  the  current  numbe  r 
when  their  orders  were  received. 

Next  week  a  considerable  increase  of  tb  e 
edition  will  be  made;  we  shall  then,  in  numbc  r 
eleven  of  the  Omnibus,  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  another  piquant  and  highly  entertaining' 
work  by  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country,  entitled  "  Memoirs  and  Private 
Anecdotes  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Warsaw,  and  Vienna."    It  bears  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  memoirs  we  are  now  publishing 
in  this  Library,  which  will  be  concluded  in  our 
next  number.     We  should  rather  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  more 'Qnecdotical  and  amusing,  and  as 
the   personages  described   are   all   prominent 
historical  characters,  we  think  we  are  safe  in 
sayirig  it  will   be   equally  acceptable  to   the 
public.     No  similar  works  have  been  more  in 
demand  in  America  than   the  two  we  have 
issued,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Wraxall ;  they  are  em- 
phatically the  fashion,  and  are  sotight  for  and 
?ead  with  avidity  in  ail  circles. 

We  make  this  announcement  thus  early  that 
those  who  like  the  style  and  manner  of  Sir 
Nicholas,  and  desire  to  possess  his  aneodotes 
of  foreign  courts,  may  apply  in  time  for  the 
Omnibus,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  again 
repeating  the  terms;  they  are  for  fifty-two 
numbers  ^2.50  in  advance  to  those  who  take 
this  Library,  or  five  copfes  for  ten  dollars.  Sir 
Nichohis*s  work  alone  would  cost  to  import 
three  times  the  above  sum. 

J%e  Indian  Portraits, — ft  is  matter  of  regret 
that  the  motives  which  prompted  the  notice  of 
the^  Indian  portraits  in  the  last  Journal  should 
have  beeii  misinterpreted;  we  intended  to  con* 
vey  our  admiration  of  it  as  a  whole  work,  bu  t 
also  our  mortification  that  it  should  have  beer  i 
disfigured  by  a  few  inelegances  which  no  one  $ 
could  palliate.  In  this  course  we  followed  tb<  > 
avowed  and  usual  cmirse  for  which  tbis  journa  \ 
was  added  to  the  Library,  a  course  that  has  rs  - 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  public,  and  whio  h 
we  cannot  consent  to  waive  even  to  the  clairr  is 
of  friendship  or  neighbourhood ;  if  we  haf  e 
lent  our  aid  to  disabuse  the  public,  it  has  ofte  n 
been,  as  it  was  in  tbis  case,  by  doing  violence 
to  private  feelings  ;  for  the  publisher  we  fe  el 
and  shall  ever  express  the  kindest  sentimentfi; 
that  we  desired  the  work  should  be  successful 
is  amply  proved  by  our  repeated  notices  of  its 
IM-ogress  for  Chree  years  past,  and  within  a  vefy 
i^m  weeks,  before  we  bad  an  opportunity  of 
pemaiog  it.     We  took  a  lubscriber'a  copjr. 


and  with  the  freedom  to  which  a  subscriber  is 
entitled,  we  pointed  out  defects ;  but  it  was, 
and  is,  not  too  late  to  prevent  tfieir  recurrence. 
Being  anxious  that  so  great  a  work  should  emi- 
nently prosper,  we  held  the  first  number  up  as 
a  beacon  to  warn  the  proprietors  of  their  error, 
and  to  guard  them  from  a  coast  on  which  they 
were  likely  to  split.  We  shall  ever  take  pride 
in  encouraging  this  laudable  national  enter- 
prise; even  in  the  number  we  noticed,  there  is 
much  more  to  praise  than  to  blame. 

jtdst  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
*  latest  dates. 
The  Aroei'icans,  in  their  Moral,  Social,  and  Potilical 
Relations,  by  Francis  J.  Grand,  2  vols.  8vo.  An  Essay 
on  the  Welsh  Saints,  by  tbe  Rev.  R.  Rees,  M.  A.,  8vo. 
The  Scientific  Reader,  by  R.  T.  Linnington,  12nio.  The 
Duchess  de  la  Valli^re,  a  Play,  by  K.  L.  Bulwer,  8vo. 
The  Stories  of  Aunt  Alice,  by  Louisa  F.  Dibdin,  ISmo. 
My  Travels,  8vo.  •Philosophy  and  Religion,  by  W.  R 
Galloway,  A.  Mm  8vo.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Levelini^,  by  F.  W.  Simma,  8vo.  D.  Jardine  on  the  Use 
of  Torture  in  tbe  Criminal  Law  of  £n?Iand,  8vo.  Pen- 
sive Musioj^s  on  the  Pleasures  of  Mefanchofy,  a  Poem, 
by  W.  J.  A.  Abin?ton,  12mu.  Home,  its  Joys  and  its 
Sorrows,  2d  edit.,  l8aio.  An  Autumn  ft«am,  Thonghts 
in  Verse,  by  J.  Sheppard,  13mo.  The  Tithes^  Commu- 
tation Act,  by  S.  R.  Bosanquet,  12mo.  Camus  on  the 
Teeth  of  Wheels,  3d  edit  Svo^  with  plates.  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
Centuries,  by  H.  Hallam,  Vol  L,  8vo. 

£rto  SlmerCtnn  l^utUratfotiB* 

Gleanings  in  Europe,  by  the  author  of  *'The  Spy**  Sec 
ike. — France,  in  2  vols.  l^mo.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea 
ik  Blanchard. 

Sketches  of  Every  Day  Life  and  Every  Day  People, 
by  Box.     1  vol.  12mo.    S&uie  publishers. 

Minor  Morals  for  Tonng  People,  illustrated  in  Tales 
o/Traveb,  by  John  Bowring.    Same  publishers. 

Bttckland V  Geolovy  ami  Mineralogy,  being  the  laat 
o/the  Bridgewater  Troatisae,  with  nearly  eighty  plates. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Same  publishers. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  vols.  22,  23.  and 
24  of  Harper's  Family  Ciassieal  Library.  12ffio.  New 
\'^ork. 

Ways  .of  Livine  on  Small  Meana,  by  tbe  author  of  the 
Young  Man*8  Guide.  18mo.  Boston;  Light  dt  Stearns. 

Three  Experiments  on  Living.  l8mo.  Boston  :  Du- 
r*Bll  dc.  Colman. 

Tbe  Humourist ;  Papers  from  the  January  New 
rifonthly  Magazine.  12mo.  Philadelphia :  Carey  Sl 
liart. 

SBKXTT ASrOSS  Bit  MJLZX*. 

fi7  Gentlemen  making  remittances  by  diecks,  would 
c  confer  a  favour  by  having  them  marked  **  good,"  by  the 
<  saahier  of  the  bank. 
Feb.  21,— C.  A.  Ogden,  Terre  Haute,  la. 

22,— C.  B.  Donaldson,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

23.— John  Nicols,  Hiilsboro,  Md. 

23, — Edmund  Bagley,  Stonington,  Con. 

23,— Miss  Mary  A.  Q.  Hiliyard,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

24, — Crawford  M.  Jackaon,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

24, — Joseph  Hubbard,  Buckland,  Mass. 

-  25, — John  Hyde,  Norwich  Town,  Con. 

25,— William  M.  Gill,  Maelarbada,  Va. 

26,— George  H.  Barker,  Onondaga,  N.  T. 

26,— S.  H.  Gough,  Leonard  Town,  Md. 

27, — ^John  JacoS  Blum,  Salem,  N.  C. 

•: 27, — Robert  Pettis  &  Son,  Deeravilte,  Ohio. 

27,— Seth  Rocs,  Green  Bay,  W.  T. 

27,— G.  P.  M'Kennie,  Cfaarlotteville,  Va. 

27, — J.  Gex  Fuussier,  New  Harmony,  la, 

27, — Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester,  M^ss* 

Mar.  2,— Ebeneier  Everett,  South  Montville,  Me* 

3,— John  D.  Henley,  Alien,  Ohio. 

3,— Wm.  SinuDODs,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Agents,  on  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  farourt  and  save  mueb  unpleasant  feeling, 
hf  letting  tie  know  the  indtvidiNtl  subaoribers 
\rho  abouia  be  oradtted.  Fear  want  of  tbis  in 
IbrmaliciiK  bills  «m  aMBetiiMsseoi  lo  tboaa  who 
llfftfaid. 


OtttntB  for  tlite  Ct9oriu 

MA¥NE.-^Ban(h»,  Daren  St  Tbateher. 
VERMONT.— MmrrrxuxEt  George  P.  Walton. 
MASSACHUSETTa  * 

Bootok,  W.  £L.  S.  Jordan. 

WoRcAsTKft,  Cweadon  Harrir. 
CONNECTICUT. 

'  Nkw  Hatsn,  Harrick'Ac  Noyes. 

Harttord,  Roderick  White. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtuckw,*  J.  M^Itityre.&  €•. 

pROTiDKNCX,  A.  S.  Beekwith. 
NEW  YORK.      • 

Nkw  Yoas,  Peter  Hill,  11,  Old  Sli^ 

Wi8TPoiirr,J.H.Holt. 

EvnaoN,  P.  Dton  Carrique. 

Ai^BAJiT,  W.  C.  Little. 

Rochester,  C.  4l  M.  Morse. 

UnoA,  Wm.  Williams. 

BtTFFALO,  A.  Wilgos. 

ScHcmEOTABV,  Samuol  Andrews. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trcntg:!,  D.  Fenton  &  B.  DaTeaport. 

Saum,  J.  M.  Hannah. 

pRiwCEToif,  R.  E;  Homor.  • 

Nkwars,  J.  M*Iutyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mauch  CmmK,  William  H.  Sayra. 

Lancaster,  James  F.  Fkiod. 

Eastton,  a.  H.  Reeder. 

PoTTSTUXE,  B.  Bannan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

Yore,  D.  Small,  P.  M. 

PirrsscTRGn,  Johnston  &.  Stoektea. 

CuAJisERSBORG,  Mstthow  Smith. 

WiLREBBARRB,  E.  W.  Sturdevant. 

Carusle,  George  M.  PhiUiM  &,  Ca. 
OHIO.— CiftaNNATi,  Corey  Sl  FairbRaks,  If .  Bawaaa, 
Alexander  Flash.) 

CoLUMSOs,  J.  N.  Whiting. 

Mavmbs,  John  £.  Hunt,  P.  M. 

SrEOBEinriLLB,  J.  d^  B.  TumboU. 

Zanestiixs,  Adam  Peters — Uriah  Parka. 
MARYLAND. 

BATTUioRE,  N.  Hickman. 

AifNATOus,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

Camrridob,  C.  Leeompte,  P.  M. 

Darnrstown,  lu  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WAsniNOToN  CiTT,  Frank  Taylor. 

Axexanoria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond,  R.  D.  Sanxmv. 

NoaroLx,  R.  C.  Barohiy,— U.  H.  Fxnbaa  A  G^ 

Petersroro,  a.  N.  Bonjrdoo» 

liTNc^Bimo,  A.  R.  North. 

PoRTsifouTH,  U.  H.  Forbes  &.  Co. 

pREDERicRSBURa,  Johu  Coaklcy  t  £.  M^Doavafl* 

UmvERsiTT  OF  VnomiA,  C  P.  M*Kftanie. 
KENTUCKY. 

LotnsvuxR,  John  M.  Campbell. 
TENNESSEE.  ^ 

Nashville,  White  &,  Nonrell,  W.  A. 

Lkeinoton,  John  W.  Trumbalh 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

RALcran,  Turner  h,  Haghea. 

Fatetteville,  J.  M.  Stadman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CitARLBnoM,  John  P.  Belle* 

Camoen,  a.  Yonng. 

Cqu/hru,  a  D.  Plant. 

SuMTERTiLLE,  H.  HayaaswoTlb. 
GEORGIA.— AnotnrrA,  T.  H.  Plant. 

Savannah,  W.  T.  Williams. 
MISSISSIPPL 

Natchez,  F.  B«fiamont. 

Grand  Gulf,  William  M.  Smyth. 
ALABAMA— MoaiLE,  J.  S.  KeDogg  &  Co. 
LOUISIANA— New  Orleans,  C.  H.  Baneroft. 

Frasoisville,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MISSOURI— St.  Loun,  Meech  Sc  Dinniaa. 
MICHIGAN.— Detroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 
CANADA. 

Quebec,  J.  Tardift 

Cornwall,  U.  C  Duncan  M^DonelL 

Montreal  Armcnr  St  Ramaey. 

Toronto,  J.  BaOard. 

Brocktillr.  Wm.  Bewell,  Jr.  ^  Co. 

Hamilton,  Jamea  Ruthven  Sl  Co. 

WiLUAM  HBNRr,  Peter  M'Nte. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— FRSDBRMiima,  Sebaril 

i^.  Joaaa,  ^tamdar  tohartjaa. 
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«lif  Sournal  of  UelUfi  lUttreu- 

A  COFFEE  ESTATE  AND  NEGROES  IN  CUBA. 

▲  HOTEL  BVCttPT  FOB  BKfOKllUfG  A  DftUN&CN  HUSBAND. 

JVom  Me  NUt  Book  of  a  TravelUr^^No,  2. 

23rf  October,  1835. 

Upon  a  low  eoSoe  plantations  in  the  mountains,  near 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  rewards  and  punishments  are  distri- 
buted in  a  very  original,  and,  apparently,  very  eflfeotual 
manner,  by  a  considerate,  deeided,  and  intelligent  pro> 
prietor,  who  has  about  400  negroes  under  bb  charge, 
all  under  fourteen  years  of  age  being  native  born 
« AfHeans.  To  eaeh  common  workman,  or  woman,  se- 
Tttnty^ix  pounds  of  vegetable  provisions,  as  potatoes, 
yams,  plantains,  dtc,  are  allowed  weekly;  besides  seven, 
teen  and  a  half  pounds  of  ground  corn  moal,  and  six 
lierrtng  or  three  mackerel ;  with  salt,  tobacco,  pipes,  and 
soap.  In  the  wet  season,  rum,  in  moderate  quantity, 
and  mohsses,  are  given  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  peo- 
ide,  to  encourage  the  best  hands. 

Although  there  appeared  a  great  quantity  of  pigs  and 
poultry— dueke,  Guinea  fowls,  chickens,  and  pigeons  on 
the  estate,  they  all  belonged  to  the  negroes ;  the  pro- 
-^  prietor  does  not  own  a  pig  or  a  fowl  on  his  plantation. 
When  a  couple  of  sUves  are  married,  a  cock,  two  hens, 
and  a  pig,  are  purchased  lor  and  given  to  them,  and  the 
negroes  sell  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs  to  their  owner,  and 
to  each  other.  The  only  inconvenience  the  master 
speaks  of  as  connected  with  this  arraogemont,  is  having 
to  settle  the  accounts  which  occur  between  the  slaves 
firom  the  exchanges,  barters,  and  sales. 

Sufficient  tame  is  allowed  them  to  kill  and  dispose  of 
tbeir  produce  at  the  markets,  at  certain  hours. 

Two  suits  of  linen  dresses,  and  onorsuit  of  woollens 
are  given  to  each  slave  annually,  besides  two  woollen 
caps,  two  pairs  of  sandals^  thread,  needles,  and  articles 
of  a  similar  kind.  Each  (amily  haa^  separate  house, 
wster  bucket,  tables,  boxes,  beds,  cooking  pots,  aud 
other  utensils.  The  drivers  and  head  oien  receive  larger 
rations  and  more  varied  allowances ;  their  vrives  get 
ealioo  dresses  and  bandkerofaiofs  as  premiums;  and  after 
crop  time  the  negroes  receive  presents  in  money,  of 
from  three  to  sixteen  dollars,  according  to  their  conduct 
A  iow  who  have  behaved  wry  badly  during  the  year, 
obtain  at  the  same  time  a  whipping,  as  a  reasonable 
contrast.  The  head  driver  received  a  present  of  fifty 
^ollars  in  money  last  season. 

The  slaves  generally  carry  very  comfortable  woollen 
cloaks  to  the  field  with  them,  as  showers  are  frequent 
in  the  mountains.  In  case  of  sickness  there  is  an  ample 
.  prevision  of  rooms,  nurses,  and  medicines ;  a  well  edu* 
eated  physician  resides  oo  the  plantation.  To  prevent 
then  from  rambling  about  at  night,  the  doors  of  the 
huts  are  regularly  &stened  by  a  wooden  plug  insertod 
in  an  iron  sUple,  easily  withdraw  A>n  the  ouUide.  The 
nsgnies  are  direeted  to  break  the  door  open  in  case  of 
an  earthquake^  bat  (or  no  other  occasioa. 
KO*  11— PAST  I.-^^IABOB  lA,  1837* 


A  guard  is  stationed  upon  the  glacier,  where  the  coffee 
is  dried,  to  give  warning  in  case  of  fire.  In  order  so 
keep  him  awake,  and  to  prove  that  he  is  so,  he  is  obliged 
to  beat  a  drum  every  five  minutes  throughout  the  night 
The  watchman  was  changed  some  time  sgo  because  he 
was  said  to  have  learned  to  beat  the  drum  while  he  slept 
I  do  not  recollect  the  peculiar  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him,  but  the  penalties  are  generally  such  as  to  have  the 
best  effbcts  upon  the  character,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  vindictive  feelings  are  displayed.  The  proprietor  re- 
fused  to  opeak  to  an  old  negro  for  several  months,  although 
formerly  a  great  crony,  for  wantonly  setting  a  dog  after 
a  girl  who  was  injured  by  him ;  while  at  the  same  time 
tlie  old  man  received  his  regular  money,  termed  extra 
allowance,  of  five  biu  weekly  for  his  usual  comforts,  but 
was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  his  master's  passing  him 
unnoticed,  while  the  slave  strove  by  every  deference  and 
attention  to  show  his  contrition.       v 

Some  years  sgo  the  head  house  servant  of  this  gentle- 
man was  found  frequently  drunks  having  daily  access  to 
all  the  liquors  ;  this  was  a  very  serious  inconvenience 
in  the  family.  To  correct  the  bad  example,  expostula- 
tion and  reproof,  cautions  and  ordinary  punishments, 
were  tried,  but  in  vain.  He  had  been  several  times 
whipped  by  the  overseer,  yet  this  did  not  cause  him  to 
refrain.  William,  as  this  slave  was  named,  had  married 
a  favourite  family  servant,  to  whom  he  wai  vwj  partiail, 
and  who  received  many  presents  in  consequence  of  her 
husband's  station.  Her  master  spoke  serieiisly  to  the 
wife  about  his  habits,  insisted  that  she  could  exercise 
her  influence  to  correct  his  extravagance.  The  owner 
was  so  well  satisfied  she  could  prevail  if  she  duly  exerted 
herself  that  ho  pbinly  and  finally  said,  as  the  last  resort 
in  his  power,  that  next  time  the  husband  was  found 
drunk,  he  would  certainly  whip  her.  In  effect,  the  head 
waiter  being  some  time  after  diccovcred  in  his  usual  con. 
dition,  the  wife  was  ordered  twenty-five  lushes,  although 
the  master  assured  me  he  would  rather  have  given  her 
five  dollars  for  each  lash,  than  have  put  his  threat  into 
execution. 

The  cure,  however,  was  efifeotual ;  it  was  four  years 
since  this  curious  treatment  was  enforced,  and  the  inan 
has  never  since  been  drunk,  although  having  constantly 
access  to  the  means  of  intoxicatioii.  Whether  there  are 
many  wives  who  would  be  willing  to  understand  the 
usual  **  for  better  for  worse**  in  this  way  I  know  not;  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  ascertain  from  the  good  woman  her- 
self  exactly  how  she  managed  the  aflSur. 

It  vras  supposed  his  kind  fbellngs  towards  the  wife 
had  some  effect  to  repress  the  dissolute  disposition 
evinced  by  the  husband ;  but  it  was  also  hinted  to  roe 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  application  of  the 
whip  to  her  own  shoulders,  which  had  been  threatened 
in  case  of  relapse,  she  locked  him  up  and  applied  it 
severely  with  her  own  hand  to  his  back,  whenever  she 
suspected  any  symptom  or  renewal  of  the  old  habit 
His  breath  was  inspected  periodically,  and  even  cigars 
were  interdicted  to  assist  her  scrutiny.  This  coooter 
irritation,  as  in  many  other  instances,  was  found  most 
efflbctual  |  and  the  master  bein|^  satisfisd  wit||  resultSf 


did  not  too  scrupulously  examine  the  means  emptoyed. 
It  was  favourable  to  the  treatment  in  this  cass  that  the 
wife  was  stout  and  robust,  the  husband  diminutive  and 
sensible  of  hb  weaknesses.  Upon  this  estate,  female 
driveis  or  overseers  are  always  employed  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  women  and  children  labourers;  they 
are  better  judges  in  many  matters  relating  to  them  than 
men,  who  are  elsewhere  generally  ^aced  over  the  work- 
ing peopks.  Short-handled,  kmg-lashed  whips,  formed 
of  cowskin,  are  carried,  often  bung  over  the  shoulder,  by 
all  the  drivers,  who  are  selected  from  those  found  to 
have  the  greatest  acknowledged  authority  among  their 
fellow's.  They  soon  assume  a  tone  of  command  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  such  as  are  unused  to  besr  it 

The  whip  is  not  often  empk>yed  although  tl  is  always 
carried ;  the  physician  who  bad  resi<)ed  several  months 
on  the  estate  had  never  heard  it  applied  but  once. 

Whether  fVom  early  habit,  for  eonvenienee,  or  the  re* 
suit  of  instinctive  preferences  from  peealittr  conforma- 
tion,  the  negro  carries  every  thing  he  can  upon  his  head, 
even  when  the  hands  are  unoccupied  i  saw  a  girl  with  a 
hollows  poised  in  this  positiett  while  she  was  peeling  and 
eating  an  orange.  Some  carry  an  empty  potter  bottle 
or  a  tin  cup  on  the  head,  while  their  hands  are  swinging 
loosely  at  their  sides.  I  reoolkct  an  active  waiter  run- 
ning up  stairs  with  the  lifbted  candfc  io  a  flat-biittonild 
candlestick  eo  bis  bead,  while  both  hands  were  burtben- 
ed  with  the  baggage  of  a  traveller.  The  servant  girl 
fblk>ws  her  little  mistress  with  books  attd  siate  upon  her 
bead.  An  eospty  brandy  hofahead,  a  large  basket  load- 
ed with  vegetables  and  live  poultry,  a  good-sized,  grunt- 
ing pig,  tied  upon  a  piece  of  board,  bundles  of  wood,  the 
heaviest  and  the  Nghtest,  the  most  firsgile  or  refractory 
articles^  I  have  met  thns  home  ameng  the  moontains 
or  in  the  towns. 

When  heavy  loads  are  casTfod  too  early  in  life,  they 
sometimes  distort  the  limbs';:  but,  in  many  instances,  I 
have  seen  their  burthens  borne  by  negroes  with  peculiar 
ease,  and  even  with  graee. 

The  indi^renee  which  is  fblt  herf  to  many  matters 
which  require  increaeed  exertions  and  toil  with  ns« 
serves  te  alleriate  many  of  the  eircnmstances  whieh 
would  otherwise  bear  hard  upon  the  slavis.  I  stopped 
upon  the  road  to  listen  toan  instmment  of  music  played 
upon  by  some  old  crane,  while  the  voices  of  the  gang, 
engaged  in  plckinf  the  eolfce  berries,  joined  in  the 
chorus  with  the  most  hearty  mirth  ;iVem  my  elevated 
position,  surrounded  by  sis«Rtetiis  «nd  kiih^  covered  by 
the  vivid  green  of  the  co0be  plants,  whieh  concealed  the 
labourers,  ihiy  seemed  **  to  laugh  and  sing.** 


Malonin,  physician  to  the  Queen  of  France,  was  so 
foud  of  di  Bgging,  that  it  is  told  of  him  that  once,  hav- 
ing  a  most  patient  oatient,  who  diligently  and  punctu- 
aUy  swalkiared  all  the  stuff  lie  ordesed,  he  was  so  de- 
lighted in  seeing  all  the  phials  and  pilUioxes  cleaned 
out,  that  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, **  M  V  dear  sir,  it  really  affiirds  me  pleasure  to  attend 
yen,  aud  you  deoerm  to  be  ill**  The  London  praeti- 
tiohers  must  surely  meet  with  incessant  delight*-* 
Mif/fywi*s  {fjirtffft/fff  of  Modish  iSMsriinsc 


Ef)t  sottttwi  of  mnta  nttttta. 
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No.  XXI  r.     ^ 

XA8K  OF  MIND* 

Ease  ofroiod  lu  incomparablj  the  most  Talaable  of  all 
po88essions-^nol  the  ease  of  iitdoleiice,  but  of  aciion — 
the  Bmoothnem^'^be  tmruffied  carrent«  not  of  the  stag- 
nant pool.  l%b  p^^ssion  is  not  the  gift  of  fortune ; 
the  gills  of  fortn^freft^tly  destroy  it  It  must  bo  of 
our  own  acqoijrihg%pd  n|||^a  great  measure  within  the 

-  reach  of  all  who  diligentl^eek  after  if.  It  docs  not 
depend  upon  tlie  amount  of  our  worldly  possessions,  but 
upon  our  mode  of  using  tiiem  ;  nut  npon  our  ability  to 
gratify  our  desires,  but  upon  our  regulation  of  them.  It 
IS  essentially  the  result  of  our  habits,  which  habits  aio 
entirely  withm  our  own  control.  To  enjoy  case  of 
mind,  there  most  be  a  feeling  that  we  are  fulfilling  our 
cfuties  to  the  best  of  «ur  power,  otherwise  we  only  seal* 
instead  of  satisfying  oor  conscience.  The  possession  of 
liciios,  or  the  pvrsmt  of  them,  beyond  the  limits  of  mo* 
deration,  are  unfavourable  to  this  state,  because  temper- 
ance in  the  use  of  worldly  enjoyments  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  it,  and  then  comes  the  responsibility  of  the 
applicatioR  of  our  superfluity.  How  many  men*B  ease 
*  must  be  destroyed  by,  superabundance,  who  would  have 
been  happy  with  less  temptation,  or  with  tha  feeling 
that  loss  was  expected  from  them  !  The  pursuit  of 
rich^B  for  the, sake  of  riehes,  unfits  the  mind  for  ease, 
by  geoeraiing  a  perpetual  rostlessncss  and  anxiety,  and 
by  exposing  to  continual  disappoiotiiip^s;  and  tiio  same 
may  be  said,  even  in  a  stronger  4Pgrce,  of  an  ambitious 
love  of  those  worldly  distinctions,  which,  neither  in  tho 

I  pursuit  nor  in  the  possession,  can  confer  any  real  enjoy* 
'  roeotr  A  steady  advance  by  honest  roads  towards  those 

^  things  which  are  within  our  reach,  without  too  arduous 
efibits,  and  which,  being  attained,  are  worth  our  having, 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make ; 
whilst  they  who  have  had  theirs  made  for  them,  should 
habituate  themselves  to  temperance  in  their  own  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  active  and  discreet  liberality  towards 
otliers.  They  who  diligently  cultivate  the  habits  neces- 
sary to  attain  ease  of  mind,  place  themselves  almost 
above  its  dtstnrbance.  To  the  mortifications  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  they  are  not  at  all  exposed,  and  to 
the  crosses  of  adverse  fortune  very  little,  whilst  unavoid- 
able afHlctions,  in  the  well-coustitutcd,  Boften  rather 
thiin  soar  tho  mind,  and  cannot  be  said,  to  destroy  its 
ease.  Like  cypresses,  they  throw  a  shade  over  the  cur- 
rent, bat  in  no  way  disturb  its  smoothness.  Strict  and 
constant  discipline  can  ensure  ease  of  m'lifd  in  poverty 
ur  privation,  of  which  St.  Paol  has  afforded  a  beautiful 
Oxamplo  in  his  own  person,  Thave  learnt  in  whatsoever 
$tate  I  am^  therewilA  to  be  content  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abated^  and  /  know  how  to  abound,  ^very  where  and  in 
all  thinea  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  lobe  hun- 
gry^ both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  But  it  must  not 
tje  forgotten,  that  m  this  discipline  is  included  tho  fixed 
corttemplatioB  of  things  above.  They  bf  this  world  only, 
cannot  expect  to  bear  the  afiHtcttons  of  the  world,  as  if 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  state  of  preparation  ^r 
another,  which  is  ttie  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by 
tho  true  Cbristidn.  There  is  no  book  comparable  to  tho 
New  TeetarDent  for  teaching  tliat  temper  of  mind  which 
is  alone  capable  of  enanring  a  current  of  happiness  in- 
dependent of  external  interruptions.  It  gives  that  tono 
which  prevents  us  from  annoying  or  feeling  annoyance. 
It  teaches  as  to  bear  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  and 
to  think  no-evih  How  different  such  a  state  from  that 
of  those  who  bear  nothing,  hope  nothing,  and  are  ever 
thinking  evil !  In  order  to  dcrivo  full  benefit  from  the 
dnetrines  of  tho  New  Testament,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 

*  recur  to  them  occasionally,  but  by  daily  attention  to 
make  tbem  pari  of  pur  system,  so  that  the  mind  may 
beopmo  its  own  master,  and  as  much  as  possible  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  without.    Goldsmith  says, 

**  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  parf,  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  core ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
.    Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find." 

Shakspcare  observes,  «*  theMts  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so;"  and  Milton  expresses  it, 

^  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself^ 
Can  mako  a  hc&ven  oif  hell,  a  hcU  of  heaven." 

In  order  to  enjoy  ease  of  mind,  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  we  should  introduce  into  our  habits  of  busi- 
ness punctuality',  decision,  the  practice  of  being  before- 
hand,  despatch,  and  exact nees ;  in  our  pleasures," ha rm- 
lessncss  arid  moderation ;  and  In  al!  our  dealings,  perfect 
integrity  and  love  of  troth.  Without  these  obserranees 
we  are  never  sore  of  easei  nor  indeed  taftte  H  in  its 


highest  state.  As  in  most  otb^r  things,  so  here,  people 
do  not  aim  at  more  than  inediocricty  of  attainment,  and 
of  oourso  usually  fall  below  their  standard  ;  whiUt  many 
aro  so  busy  in  running  after  what  should  procure  them 
ease,  that  they  totally  overlook  the  thing  itself*. 

Kuso  of  miod  h.is  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
body;  and  it  is  only  during  its  existence  that  the  com* 
plicated  physical  functions  are* performed  with  the  accu- 
racy and  Hicility  which  nature  designed.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  great  preventive  of  disease,  and  one  of  the 
surest  moans  of  effecting  a  cure  when  a  disease  has  oc- 
curred; without  it,  in  many  cases,  no  cure  can  take 
place.  By  ease  of  mind  many  people  have  survived 
serious  accidents,  from  which  nothing  else  could  have 
saved  them,  and  in  every  instance  recovery  is  much 
retarded  by  the  absence  of  it.  Its  effect  upon  the  ap- 
pearance is  no  less  remarkable.  It  prevents  and  repairs 
the  ravages  of  time  in  a  singular  degree,  and  is  the  best 
preservative  of  strength  and  beauty.  It  often  depends 
greatly  upon  health,  but  health  always  depends  greatly 
npon  it.  The  torments  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease  seem  to  be 
less  endurable  than  those  of  the  body ;  for  it.  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  suicido  is  committed  from  bodily  suf- 
fering. As  far  as  the  countenance  is  an  index,  "the 
vultures  of  the  mind"  appear  to  tear  it  more  mercilessly 
than  any  physical  pain,  and  no  doubt  there  have  been 
many  who  would  willingly  have  exchanged  tlieir  mental 
agony  for  the  most  wretched  existence  that  penury  could 
produce.  From  remorse  there  is  no  escape.  In  aggra- 
vated caFcs,  probably,  there  is  no  instant,  sleeping  or 
waking,  in  which  its  influence  is  totally  unfelt.  Re- 
morse is  the  extreme  one  way;  the  opposite  is  that 
cleanliness  of  mind,  which  has  never  been  recommended 
any  where  to  the  same  extent  tlrat  it  is  by  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  alone  constitutes 
"  pcriect  freedom."  It  would  be  curious  if  we  could  see 
what  effects  such  purity  would  have  upon  the  appear- 
ance and  actiona  of  a  hufiian  being — a  being  who  lived, 
as  Pope  expresses  it,  in  ^  tho  eternal  sunshine  of  the 
spotless  mind." 

DIPFICUCTIES. 

It  is  weak  to  be  scared  at  diffieuUiep,  seeing  that 
they  generally  diminish  as  they  are  approached,  and 
oflentinies  even  entirely  vanish.  No  man  can  tell  what 
he  can  do  till  he  tries.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  human  powers ;  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experiment.  What  has  been  accomplished  bv  parties 
and  by  solitary  individuals  in  Uio  toiVid  and  the  froxen 
regions,  under  circumstances  tho  most  difBculi  and  ap- 
palling,  ^lould  teach  us  that,  when  we  ought  to  attempt, 
we  should  never  despair.  The  reason  why  men  oAener 
succeed  in  overcoming  uncommon  difficulties  than  ordi- 
nary  ones,  i%  that  in  the  first  case  they. call  into  action 
the  wholqof  th^r  re.tources,  and  that  in  the  last  they  act 
upon  calculation,  and  generally  undercalculate.  Where 
there  is  no  retreat,  and  tho  whole  energy  Ip  forward, 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  success;  but  a  backward 
look  is  full  of  danger.  Confidence  of  success  is  almost 
success  ;  and  obstacles  often  fall  oC  themselves  before  a 
determination  to  overcome  them.  There  is  something 
in  resolution  which  has  an  influence  beyond  itself,  and 
it  marches  on  like  a  mighty  lord  amongst  its  sloves ;  all 
is  prostration  where  it  appears.  When  bent  on  good,  it 
is  almost  the, noblest  attribute  of  men;  when  on  evil, 
tho  most  dangerous.  It  is  by  habitual  resolution  that 
men  succeed  to  any  great  extent;  impulses  are  not 
sufficient.  What  is  done  at  one  moment  is  undone  the 
next ;  and  a  step  forward  is  nothing  gained,  unless  it 
ia  followed  up.  Resolution  depends  mainly  on  the  state 
of  the  digestion,  which  St.  Paul  remarkably  illustrates, 
when  he  says,  **  Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery 
is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore 
so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air;  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway. 

ART  OF  DINING — Concluded. 
I  concluded  tho  article  on  the  art  of  dining  in  my'Iast 
number  with  promising  to  ^ake  some  observations  on 
the  Qso  of  cbampagne.  Of  whatever  materials  com- 
posed, I  never  knew  a  party  that  could  be  said  to  go  off 
ill,  where  there  was  a  judiciously  liberal  supply  of  good 
champagne.  I  say  judiciously  liberal,  because  there 
ma^  be  too  much,  as  well  as  too  little,  though  the  error, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  seldom  on  the  sido  of  excess; 
but  I  have  seen,  when  a  party  has  been  raised  to  what 
I  call  the  jchampagno  point  of  conviviality,  that  an  extra 
Quantity  has  caused  a  retrograde  movement,  by  clogging 
the  digestive  powers.    In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters 


relating  to  the  table,  but  bore  especially,  ftiach  sioit 
depend  upon  the  eye,  the  judgmeint,  and  the  reiolatioo 
of  the  master.  Ho  must  have  Irberulity  to  give,  itt«o. 
tion  and  skill  to  regulate,  and  courage  to  slop.  Tbers 
are  two  classes  of  dinner-givers  to  whom  I  do  not  addreia 
myself  on  this  subject,  because  I  know  it  would  be  io 
vain.  The  first  is  that  class  who  began  their  cate«r, 
and  had  their  habits  formed  during  the  war,  wbendnm. 
pagne  was  double  the  price  it  is  now.  Tbey  gave  it 
then  like  drops  of  blood,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  an 
Instance  of  liberalisation.  The  second  class  is  thatwb 
merely  give  it  as  a  part  of  their  Btate,  and  deal  it  oat  to 
the  state  prisoners  round  their  table  only  to  taiitali» 
them,  t  have  no  hope,  then,  of  producing  any  effint, 
except  upon  those  who  date  their  assumption  of  table 
government  on  this  side  ttie  battle  of  Waterkio,  a&d  »ho 
have,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring,  the  some  cootemptof 
show  that  I  myself  have. 

To  give  champagne  fair  play,  it  ought  to  be  prodQcnl 
at  the  very  beginning  of  dinner,  or  at  any  rate  after  oae 
glass  of  sherry  or  madeira.  Any  otl»er  wines  mthtr 
unfit  the  palate  for  iL  Tfie  usual  mode  is,  as  witb  other 
delicacies,  to  produce  it  after  ihe  appetite  is  aooipfffaat 
palled,  and  I  have  often  tliought  it  particoUrly  uofiJ. 
lant  and  hngracious,  where  thero  are  ladie?,  to  keep  it 
back  till  a  late  period  of  dinner,  and  such  a  pnctios 
often  prcsehts  an  absurd  contrast  of  calculation  and  die- 
play.  According  to  my  doctrines,  the  champagne  shouM 
bo  placed  upon  the  tabic,  so  that  all  may  lake  what  tbey 
like,  when  they  like,  till  the  presiding  genius  prooouncw 
in  his  own  mind  that  there  Ims  been  enough,  which  h 
not  difficult  to  a  practised  eye.  This  supposes  a  sapf^j 
at  discretion  up  to  the  champagne  point,  which  ii  vvf 
agreeable  on  particular  occasions,  or  now  and  tbeo  «ilii> 
out  any  particular  occasion,  but  would  not  be  convcnicnl 
to  most  people,  or  even  desirable,  if  convenient.  I  em 
far  from  objecting  to  a  limited  sopply*  even  the  owit 
limited — that  is,  one  glass  round ;  Iwt  I  do  object  to  ibe 
period  when  it  is  usually  served,  and  to  the  oocer- 
tainty  with  which  it  is  served.  Where  it  is  haodei 
round,  and  meant  to  be  so  only  once,  twice,  or  toy 
greater  fixed  number  of  times,  to  which  limits  there  ein 
be  no  objection,  the  rule  I  would  lay  down  is,  tb&t  it 
sbould  be  handed  round  after  the  first  ghss  of  sh^ry, 
and  if  more  than  once,  without  any  other  wine  between, 
and  that  it  should  be  contrived  to  notify  bcforelund 
what  the  supply  will  be.  It  might  be  thought  lather 
awkward  to  make  the  communication.  That;  I  tliink, 
would  depend  on  custom  ai^d  tact.  I  am  sure  I  shoald 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  it,  and,  at  any  rate, the 
awkward  effects  often  arising  from  uncertainty  w<wW 
be  much  greater.  What  can  exceed  the  awkwardot* 
of  two  persons  who  are  going  to  take  wine  togclhK'i 
beating  about  the  bush  to  get  each  tho  other  tu  propose 
chamimgne — a  scene  1  havq  frequently  witnessed  be- 
tween the  best  bred  people  7  What  can  exceed  the  awk- 
wardness of  asking  ibr  it  when  there  is  no  more,  or  of 
waiting  till  a  fresh  supply  is  brought,  contrary  to  the 
original  inlontiuu?  All  these  awkwardnesses  are  ibi 
consequences  of  uncertainty,  and  ore  much  at  ratiauce 
with  tlie  ease  which  is  essential  to  conviviality.  An 
annunciation  that  there  is  champagne  wilboot  ho>it,«r 
that  it  will  be  liauded  round.once,  or  twioc,orofleDcr, 
saves  these  ombarrassmenls.  If  it  is  placed  »P^"J^ 
table,  I  would  make  a  similar  annunciation,  as  indeea 

always  do,  that  there  i^  to  be  one  boUle,  tw<v  « 
more,  or  at  discretion.  Then  people  know  what  they 
are  about,  and  are  at  their  ease,  for  want  of  wliieb  thete 
is  no  compensation.  By  means  of  previous  annoncw- 
tion,  even  the  entertainers  of  the  oW  scliool,  and  the 
men  of  state,  might  make  their  calculation  ayailabloto 
a  satisfactory  purposA  Tiie  advonuges  of  giving  cham- 
pagne, with  whatever  limit,  at  the  beginning  of  dinner 
are  these :  that  it  has  the  greatest  relish,  that  its  ex- 
hilarating quality  serves  to  start  the  guests,  after  which 
they  seldom  flag,  and  that  it  disposes  peopki  to  take  Itfi 
of  other  wines  aftef,  which  is  a  relative,  and  eomeUincj 
oven  an  absolute,  saving  to  the  pocket  of  tlie  host,  wd 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  spring  to  the  constitutions  of  mj 
guests.  With  wines,  as  with  meats,  servb^  the  Mpt 
delicate  first  diminishes  consumption— a  desirable  efi^ 
in  all  respects.  1  know  that  a  cwiple  of  glawe^  roaiw 
of  champagne  at  the  beginning  of  dinner*  will  cwwo  a 
less  consumption,  and  with  better  eflect,  than  the  ansa 
quantity,  or  more,  at  a  later  period ;  and  where  tbwj 
are  ladies,  the  portion  they  choose  to  take»  it  inff| 
grateful  to  thenv  upon  this  plan,  and  ofte^  the^ofilj  •"»• 
they  wish  to  accept.    At  the  present  price  of  cbiaJ- 


pag'ne,  if  It  is  jud^usfy  given,  I  believe  it  is  on  nwnj 
occasions  little  or  flo  additional  expense,  *"**  Jj'*^! 
is  always  contributive  of  exhtlaratioa.  By  .P''Tf|'f 
exhilaration  it  promotes  digestion,  and  by  ^''"®*'rj* 
tho  consompUon  of  other  and  perhapi  itnKi|«r  ^^^"^ 
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18  coDteqaeatly  fkvoiirable  to  health.  No  other  wine 
prodoccs  in  equal  effect  in  increasing  the  fiuccess  of  a 
partj;  Bod  a  judicious  champs^o  giver  is  sure  to  win 
the  ffood  wUI  and  respect  even  of  those  who  can  com- 
roaDG  it  at  pleasure,  because  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  mode  of  dispensing  it.  If  it  is  lianded  round  often  it 
B^lould  not  be  handed  round  quiclc,  at  least  after  the  second 
glass^  but  at  such  intervals  as  the  host  points  out.  It 
it  ia  placed  upon  the  table  .within  every  one*k  roach,  his 
nieely  regulating  power  is  requisite  to  give  it  sufficient, 
but  to  restrain  over  circulation.  As  the  only  anxiety 
of  many,  who  give  parties  regardless  of  cxpcnpe,  is  that 
they  sholl^d  go  off  well,  1  must,  repeat  that  they  cannot 
fail,  if  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  good  champagne 
bearlily  given.  Of  course  there  wifl  be  various  degrees 
of  sacccss  depending  upon  various  ciicumstances,  but 
champagne  Can  always  turn  the  balance  to  the  favour- 
able side,  and  heartiness  in  giving  will  compensate  ibi 
many  defects  in  other  particulars.  I  must  here  add, 
that  in  little  files  champHres  champagne  has  great  effi. 
cacy,  and  i»a  specific  against  that  want  of  spirit  that 
not  unfrequotitly  occurrs ;  also  on  any  conviviul  occa- 
sioQ,  whore  there  is  an  absence  of  something  desira'blo 
in  the  way  of  comfort  or  convenience,  or  where  any 
disappointment  has  happened,  ch&mpagne  is  the  roost 
powerful  auxiliary  in  remedying  the  omission,  and  mak- 
ing  it  (brgotten.  In  short,  where  champagne  goes  right 
nothing  can  well  go  wrong.  I  think  it  quite  a  waste  to 
produce  it,  unless  it  is  iced,  or  at  least  of  the  tumpeta- 
lure  of  cold  spring  water,  and  in  hot  weather,  its  cold- 
ness is  one  of  its  most  cfTectivc  qualities.  The  Iobs  it  is 
mixed  with  other  wines,  the  belter  it  agrees  with  any 
one,  and  the  objectionable  effects  attributed  to  it  are 
often  4n  reality  the  result  of  too  much  combination  with 
other  liquids.  Taken  simply,  and  in  due  quantity,  I 
think  there  are  fbw  constitutions  to  which  it  would  not 
be  beneficial,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  invalidp,  who 
I  have  thought  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  an 
aliernlivo  course  of  it. 

Willi  respect  to  the  kind  of  champagne  to  be  pre- 
ierred,  that  depends,  I  think,  upon  the  occasion.  The 
kind  I  have  been  alluding  to  throughout  this  article  ia 
the  sparkling.  1  know  many  people  affect  to  hold  it  in 
utter  contempt  in  comparison  with  the  still;  but  I  sus- 
pect not  a  few  of  them  do  so  to  show  their  grandeur  and 
their  learning,  rather  than  from  their  repl  taste.  Un- 
doubtedly btill  champagne,  generally,  speaking,  is  a 
higher  class  of  uine,  and  in  a  more  perfect  stato  than 
the  sparkling ;  but  it  is  almost  as  ditiicult  to  compare 
the  two  as  it  would  be  to  compare  champagne  with 
port  Still  champagne  is  suitable  to  a  grave  party, 
talking  over  matters  of  state.  Rat  the  sparkling  is 
much  better  adapted  to  give  brilliancv  and  joyousnoss, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  believe  woul^  bo  preierred  by 
almost  every  body.  Its  very  appearance  is  inspiring. 
Id  wines  there  is  about  the  same  difference  between 
these  two,  that  in  poetry  exists  between  Paradise  Lost 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  When  sparkling  champagne 
is  npened,  the  cork  should  not  fly  out  as  from  a  bottle  of 
soda  water.  When  i^  does,  it  marks  that  the  wine  is  in 
too  crude  a  state,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  ferment- 
ed. 1  think  its  good  qualities  are  the  most  effective 
whe/i  it  is  somen  hat  more  active  than  merely  creaming ; 
when,  it  has  t  certain  liveliness,  combined  with  flavour 
and  coldness,  which  makes  it,  according  to  my  taste, 
delightfully  grateful.  I  believe  I  dm  now  come  to  the 
end  of  the  observations  1  had  to  make  upon  the  use  of 
champagne.  1  will  here  supply  a  slight  omission  in  the 
proper  place,  on  the  subject  of  desserts.  1  have  stated 
that  1  was  no  great  friend  to  them,  but  I  must  mention 
that  the  most  eligible  mode  I  ever  s^  of  serving  them 
was  by  grouping  the  fruit  upon  a  low  wooden  plateau, 
which  was  placed  in  the  middle  oCthe  table.  It  was 
the  least  trouble  in  setting  on,  it  left  the  greatest  space, 
and  had  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  appearance.  I 
doobt  whether  afXer  dinner  is  a  proper  time  to  serve  ice, 
that  is,  if  dinners  arc  arranged,  as  I  have  recommended 
in  a  former  number,  according  teethe  season.  I  9m 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  ice  would  be  better  alone, 
and^ter  in  tlie  evening.  It  certainly  spoils  the  palate 
for  a  time  for  wine,  and  is  principally  grateful,  before 
the  dessert,  io  counteracting  the  hcatmg  and  oppressive 
efiects  of  overgrown  repasts. 

My  next  topic  is  the  means  of  limiting  dinnprs  to 
snaall  parties,  and  the  effect  of  such  limit  in  carrying 
on  society  in  Xho  most  convenient  and  agreeable  .nnanncr. 
The  apparent  impediments  to  small  parties  are  large 
families  and  numerous  acquaintance.  I  shall  here  as- 
sume  that  small  parties  are  the  most  dA'able,  if  attain- 
able, and  that  the  sysa^m  I  advocate  of  moderate  repast?, 
whether  simple  as  to  the  number  of  dishes,  or  varied,  and 
totally  fi^ee  from  state' and  ostentation,  is  the  best.  In 
sucti  a  system  the  trouble  of  cooking  and  serving  woold 


be  much  less  than  in  tho  present  mode  of  entertaining 
company,  and  the  whole  business  loss  eomplicatod  and 
anxious,  and  as  far  a^  acquaintances  are  concerned,  one 
party  might  bo  divided  into  two  without  any  increase 
of  household  care,  but  the  reverse.  If  it  is  Cfmsidered 
necessary  to  have  a  numerous  company  on  the  same 
day,  I  should  think  it  advisable  to  divide  them  into  two 
or  more  tables ;  because,  as  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  an  unity  of  party  at  a  table  above  a  certain  size, 
there  is  tlio  best  chance  of  it  by  such  divisions  as  may 
each  secure  an  unity.  By  an  unity  I  mean  whore  there 
is  general  conversation  only,  instead  of  particular  or 
partial.  It  is  absurd  to  call  that  one  party  which  is 
broken  into  many,  but  which  sits  at  ono  table.  Socia- 
bility would  be  much  promoted  by  at  once  forming  it 
into  divisions  at  different  tables.  I  have  heard  of  this 
being  practised  at  ball  suppets  with  the  greatest  sue 
cess,  and  I  do  not  see  why  theie  should  not  t>e  equal 
success  at  dinnert:.  It,  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  setting  out  a  dinner-table  is  a  far  less  opcrose  busi 
ncsB  according  to  my  doctrines  than  according  to  pro 
vailing  custom,  and  that  setting  out  and  setving  two 
tables  fcr  eight  persons  each,  would  not  be  so  much 
trouble  as  it  now  is  to  set  out  and  serve  one  table  for 
sixteen ;  whereas  in  tho  former  case  there  would  be  two 
agreeable  parlies,  instead  of  one  dull  one  In  the  latter. 
The  same  principle  applies  most  strongly  wltore  there 
is  a  large  ^mily.  Division  of  tables  on  occasion  of  en- 
tertaining company  would  then  in  my  opinion  be  par- 
ticularly convenient  and  advantageous;  and  I  should 
think  that  oflcn  dinners  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
according  to  the  avocations  or  inclinations  of  a  large 
family,  and  their  intimacies,  would  greatly  promote  its 
well  being.  It  might  suit  some  to  dine  at, one  hour  and 
some  at  another,  and  to  entertain  their  particular  friends 
in  an  easy  way,  wilii  h  reunion  of  the  whole  in  the 
evening,  when  numbers  may  meet  advantageously.  A 
free,  simple  style  of  living  would  admit  of  this  without 
diillculty.  Suppose  for  instance  onq  part  of  a  large 
family  dining  at  four  o^clock,  with  or  without  any 
strangers,  and  another  at  seven,  acciording  to  their  pre- 
vious arrangements,  and  all  meeting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  or  dt&pOi^ing  of  themselves  according  to  their 
different  pursuits.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  a 
simple,  stateless  style  of  living  is,  that  it  admits  of  so 
much  liberty  in  various  ways,  and  allows  of  many  en- 
joyments,  which  tho  cumbrous  style  totally  prevents. 
I  think  it  would  be  tho  perfection  of  society  if  there  wore 
a  constant  current  of  smaH  dinner  parties  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  enjoyment  only,  and  a  general  mixing  up  on 
easy  terms  m  the  evening,  according  to  each  person's 
circle  of  acquaintance,  f  have  beard  peoplo  say  that 
they  have  tried  to  get  evening  society,  according  to  tho. 
French  manner  of  droppers  in,  but  that  they  have  hqvct 
been,  able  to  succeed.  The  truth  is,  that  no  individual, 
or  small  number  of  individuals,  will  ever  make  such  a 
phin  succeec^for  long  together.  It  must  be  the  general 
custom  in  order  to  have  permanent  and  complete  suc- 
cess. I  haye  frequented  houses  in  that  Way  at  times, 
but  always  found  it  more  irksome  than  agreeable,  simply 
from  tho  uncertainty  of  finding  the  inmates  at  home, 
and  the  repeated  disappointments  of  finding  them  out. 
These  objections  would  vanish  if  the  custom  of  receiv- 
ing in  an  evening  woro  general,  because  if  ono  family 
was  not  at  home,  another  would  be,  and  a  person  in 
search  of  society  would  be  sure  to  find  it  somewhere, 
instead  of  returning  unsuccessful.  It  is  an  annoyance 
to  prepare,  and  make  up  one^s  mind,  for  society,  and 
then  not  to  meet  with  it  Tho  temptation  to  remain  at 
home  is  too  strong  to  venture  upon  a  speculation,  where 
there  are  so  many  chances  against  success.  But  if  any 
one  had  a  number  of  acquaintances  in  the  same  quarter, 
who  received  in  an  evening,  an  inclination  for  society 
might  always  be  gratified  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
induce  the  attempt.  Some  visible  sign,  indicating  whe- 
ther  they  received  at  any  house  on  any  given  evening, 
or  whether  the  number  was  full,  would  save  trouble  to 
visiters,  and  would,  ensure  complete  privacy,  whenever 
desired,  or  society  to  tho  extent  desired,  and  not  be- 
yond It  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  world, 
and  a  |^eat  advantage  to  the  rich,  if  they  would  spend 
that  portion  of  their  means  which  they  dedicate  to  social 
intercourse,  in  procuring  real  enjoyment  fbr  their  visit- 
ants, rather  than  in  that  state  and  display,  for  which 
no  rcasonablo  person  cares,  or  which,  it  may  bo  truly 
said,  overy  reasonable  person  dislikes  and  despises.  If, 
for  instance,  a  rich  man  were  to  give  simple  dinners, 
and  provide  his  guests  with  accommodation  at  places  of 
public  amusement,  he  would  give  them  more  satisfac- 
tion than  by  inviting  them  to  the  most  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments, and  would  most  likely  much  increase  his 
own  enjoyment.  Such  d  practice  would  tend  grealir 
to  improve  public  amucemcDts,  and  would  add  to  their 


interest  by  g^iving  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Tiiere  are 
many  ways  in  which  those  who  have' a  command  of 
means,  have  opportunities  of  rendering  social  inter- 
course with  them  peculiarly  advantageous  and  interest- 
ing to  persons  of  smaller  fortunes;  but  as  itJs,  in  gene- 
ral, the  richer  the  host  the  duller' the  eptertainmcnt, 
principally  because  expense  is  lavished  in  the  wrong 
direction,  without  taste,  or  invention,  or  rational  end. 

In  order  to  make  a  dinner  go  off  well,  a  good  deal 
often  depends  upon  the  giver's  mode  of  receiving  his 
company.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  always  be  ready ; ' 
be  should  receive  cordially,  so  as  to  let  his  guests  feel 
inrpired  by  an  air  of  welcome;  and  he  should  set,  them 
well  off  together  by  tbo  introduction  of  suitable  topics. 
It  is  usually  seen  that  the  host  receives  his  guests  al- 
most as  if  they  were  strangers  to  him,  and  after  a  word 
or  two,  leaves  them  to  manage  for  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can,  by  wandering  abcnit,  or  turning  over  books, 
or  some  resource  of  that  sort,  if  they  happen  iM>t  to  bo 
well  known  to  some  of  the  company ;  and  even  persons 
who  are  in  tho  habit  of  meeting,  of\en  seem  to  be  actuat- 
ed by  a  feeling  of  mutual  reserve,  for  want  of  being  well 
started  by  the  host.  It  frequcintly  requires  smne  time 
after  the  dinner  has  commdnced,  to  take  off  the  chill  of 
the  first  assembling ;  and  in  respect  to  individuals,  it 
eometimcB  never  is  taken  off  during  tho  whole  party. 
During  dinner  it  is  expedient  for  the  head  of  the  feast 
to  keep  his  eye  upon  every  thing  around  him,  and  not 
to  occupy  himself  exclusively,  as  many  do,  with  those 
immediately  near,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  sink  into  fits  of 
abstraction  or  anxiety.  The  alacrity  and  general  attch- 
lion  of  the  host  furnish  tho  spring  from  which  tho  guests 
usually  take  their  tone,  and  where  they  are  not  well" 
known  to  eacli  other,  it  is  good  to  address  each  fre- 
quently by  name,  and  to  mention  subjects  ou  which  they 
have  some  common  interest.  There  is  also  much  tact  re- 
quired in  calling  into  play  diflidont  or  reserved  merit,  and 
in  preventing  too  much  individual  monopoly  of  conver- 
sation, however  good.  In  order  to  hare  perfect  success,, 
tho  guests  must  bo  capable  of  being  well  mixed  up  to- 
gether,  and. the  host  must  be  capable  of  mii^ig  them,, 
which  unfortunately  few  are ;  hut  many  are  much  more 
capable  than  they  appear  to  be,  if  they  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  These  latter  observations  are 
more  applicable  to  largo  parties  than  to  tmali  ones,  but 
they  do  apply  to  both. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  what  occurs  to 
mo  on  the  subject  of  aribtology,  or  the  art  of  dining  and 
giving  dinners,  which  subject  tlie  reader  will  perceive 
i  have  treated  in  the  most  familior,  and  perhaps  too 
careless  a  way.  I  have  written  off-hand,  m  matter  sug^ 
gestod  itself  from  the  stores  of  experience.  I  have  al- 
ways advanced  what  I  thought  to  be  right,  without  tho 
slightest  fear  of. being  sonielimes  wrong;  and  I  have  . 
given  myself  no  thought  as  to  exposure  to  ridicule,  or  . 
any  thing  else.  My  object  ia-  io  this,  as  in  every  other 
subject  on  which  I  touch,  to  set  my  readers  to  think  in 
the  right  track,  and  to  direct  them^in.thoir  way  as  well 
as  I  can.  i  consider  what  I  have  said  on  the  art  of 
dining  to  be  a  part  of  my  observations  on  the  art  of. 
health,  which  subject  I  shall  continue  under  the  latter 
title  in  my  next  number. 


EDITOR'S  TABXiC. 

The  Saracen. — Madame  Cpttin's  romance 
has  beea  taken  as  the  groand-work  of  a  new 
opera  by  Costa;  it  was  performed  at  Paris  in 
January,  and  on  the  first  night  met  with  a  suc- 
cess unequaled  since  tho  first  representation 
of  Bellini*s  "  Puratani.'^  At  tho.  conclusion  of 
the  second  act  the  young  composer  was  dragged 
rather  than  led  forward  by  Lablacbe,  to  receive 
the  compliments  of  the  public.  Much  disap- 
probation, however,  is  bestowed  by  the  critics 
upon  a  mad  scene  assigned  to  Grisi.  Bellini 
and  Donizetti  had  already  satiated  the  public 
viiih  crazy  heroines.  The  dramatist  has  devi- 
ated but  little  from  Madame  Coltin's  beautiful 
romance  ;  the  subject  which  he  has  selected  is 
half  religious,  half  heroic ;  it  treats  of  that  por- 
tion of  history  when  the  English,  with  its  puri-  -' 
tans  of  that  period,  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  tiro  cross  to  deliver  the  holy  city  from  the 
gtasp  of  the  Saracens ;  the  poet,  it  is  sard,  has 
succeeded  in  describing  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  time,  sometimes  in  verse  off  extreme  poetical 
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beauty,  and  in  perfect  keeping  wHb  musical  and 
-  dramatic  effect. 

Dr.  R,  M.  Bird  has  become  associate  ediior 
of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  which  will 
no  doubt  prosper* 

The  OnginaL—^The  Art  of  Dining",  is 
concludes]  in  the  Journal  to-day,  and  wiih  it 
nearly  close  the  papers  of/<The  Original,'* 
much  to  the  relief  of  some  readers,  probably, 
but  to  the  regret  of  others  who  understand  the 
author's  pecular  hamour,  and  relish  a  good 
thing  as  well  as  a  good  dinner,  and  *^high 
health.*'  The  writer  died  in  Belgium,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  a  commission  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  poor  laws  and  prisons. 

Wordauiorth. — Two  weeks  since  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a  new  library  edition  of 
Wordsworth*B  complete  works  had  been  issu  ed 
by  ELay  6c  Brother,  of  this  city,  arranged  arid 
edited  by  Professor  Henry  Reed.  In  looking 
over  the  new  half  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Historical  Society^ of  Pennsylvania,  we  we  re 
pleased  to  find  in  the  tnemoir,of  our  esteemed 
fellow  townsman,  Dr.  lliomas  C  James,  ttiat 
he  had  not  only  justly  estimated  tl>e  l>eauty  a  nd 
value  of  Wordsworth's  writings,  but  had  an  ti* 
'cipated  the  fact  which  is  now  manifest,  that  hi& 
poems  would  becooie  general  favourites.  IMr> 
Tyson  remarks  j — 

**  Of  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  be  gave  ihe 
highest,  praise  to  CampbelJ,  though  he  slyly^ 
but  intenselj  admired  WordsworUi  for  una  f- 
fected  beauty  and  nature.  When  the  curre  nt 
of  popular  taste  was  running  in  opposition  to- 
the  gentleness  and  quiet  of  Wordsworth,  I>r» 
James,  in  reply  to  the  playful  allusion  of  !\iis 
friends  to  his  partiality  for  the  poet,  wot^tld 
aometimes  seriously,  sometimes  jestingly  .re- 
mark, tlwt  a  time  would  yet  come  when  th& 
felicity  and^  powers  of  Wordsworth  would  i>e 
appreciated  ajid  acknowledged.  Judging  fro  m 
the  present  t^nour  of  the  British  peri<Mlical  s,. 
that  time,  at  least,  in  England,  ia  hst  approac  h* 
ing,  if  not  already  arrived." 

T^is  edition,  prepared  with  00  much  car  e^ 
and  printed  in  a  beautiful  style  of  art,  is  de  s* 
lined  to  assist  materially  in  making  known  to 
American  readers  *'  tb^  felicity  and  powers  of 
'Wordsworth." 

WraxaU's  SiMorical  Memoirs  are  eonclud  ed 
today  in  the  Library,  much  to  the  regret,  .no- 
doubt,  of  many  readers  who  are  fond  of  **  tjSe 
gossip  of  history."  •  On  Friday  next  tlie  **  M  e* 
moirs  and  Private  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts  of 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw  and  Vienna,"  by  llie 
same  entertaining  author,  will  be  commence  d 
in  Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus,  from  which  dal  e 
new  subscribers  to  that  work  will  be  serve  d» 
the  eaily  numbers  being  all  disposed  of.  TI  le 
London  Monthly  Review  bears  the  followii  ig 
|iigh  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  memoi  rs 
and  anecdotes  :-* 

•*  Though  few  subjects  furnish  more  tnte  r- 
eating  matter  than  may  be  derived  from  ane  c- 
dotes  of  living  characters,  yet  they  are  too 
frequently  ushered  into  the  world  under  ve  rj 
exceptionable  circumstances.  Nevertheless  as 
they  contain  amusement  they  will  find  reader  s ; 
whence  it  aometimes  happens  that  a  work  of 
^this  kind  is  received  with  avidity,  while  the 
'  publication  of  it  incurs  general  censure*  In 
the  memoirs  under  present  consideration,  we 
liave  particularly  to  commend  the  writer's  sense 
of  propriety  in  this  respect.  Though  originally 
collected  with  a  view  to  publication,  their  ap» 
pearance  was  delayed  by  a  reluctance  to  disblos^ 


facts  of  a  private  natuT^><<^tjring  the  lives  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  related.  Mr.  Wraxall 
has  been  one  of  our  most  useful  travellers ;  he 
has  united  great  diligence  with  good  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  information*  The  style  of 
his  memoirs  is  clear  and  polished,  wi.thout  other 
ornament  than  what  naturally  occurs,  and  they 
are  concise  without  obscurity.  We  shall  only 
add  that  they  abound  throughout  with  enliven- 
ing anecdote,  and  that  the  reader's  time  and 
attention  will  be  amply  repaid,  whether  hi9 
search  be  for  information  or  amusement." 


Tie  Indiin  Portr  aitt. --ThB  JIuUerimjF  ot  the  editor  of  the  Indian 
Biography  is  sure  evidence  that  he  deserves  the  arrow;  but  a 
word  to  tlte  MM  wise  is  mrt  enough;  we  wait  (or  tlM  second 
number. 


Miscellaneous  Literary  Intelligence. 

^  Bent*!  liit  of  New  English  Booka  and  Engravings 
for  1836/*  exhibits  a  decrease  of  now  pobtieations  last 
ye^r,  the  number  of  books  amounting  to  1250,  (1500 
volumes,)  exclusive  of  new  editions,  pamphlets,  or  peri' 
odicals,  being  150  lf$9  than  in  1835.  The  number  of 
engravings  is  98,  (including  40  portraits,)  17  of  which 
are  engraved  in  the  lino  manner,  66  in  Mezzotioto,  and 
15  in  chalk,  aquatints,  &c. 

In  the  Press. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  Fauna  Boreal  i' A  me. 
ricana,  containing  the  Insects,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby, 
F.  R.  S.,  &.cT  Saint  Agnes'  Fountain,  or  tlie  Enshrined 
Heart,  an  old  English  Legendary  Ballad,  with  other 
Poems,  by  T.  W.  Kelly,  author  of  "  Myrtle  Leaves.** 
With  numerous  illustrations,  Temples,  Ancient  and  Mo. 
dern,  or  Notes  on  Church  Architecture,  comprising  the 
Principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  erection  of  new 
churches,  by  W.  Bondwell,  architect  Sermons  preached 
at  Hodnet,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.  A.,  author 
of  the  **  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life.*'  Lectures  on 
Romanism  and  Dissent,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  M. 
A.  A  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Palmer,  author  of '*Origines  Liturgico.** 


List  of  new  hooks  jmhli^ed  in  London  to  laiest 
dates. 

Glenlonely,  m  novel,  3  vols.  Heath's  Gallery  of  Bri< 
tish  Engravings,  Vol  If.,  royal  8vo.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  L  Part  IIL 
Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and  Character,  by  John 
Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  IBmo.  The  Culture  and  Discipline 
of  the  Mind,  by  John  Abercrombio,  M.  D.,  18mo.  Sand, 
ford  and  Merton  abridged  and  moderntseid,  by  Miss  R. 
M.  Zornlin,  12nia  The  Family  History  of  England, 
Vol  liL,  bv  Gtoig,  12ma  Beauties  of  the  Country,  by 
Thomas  Aliller,  post  8vo.  Ijectures  on- the  History  of 
Moses,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ross,  ISmo.  Confirmation  of 
Maria  Monk's  Disclosures,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Slocum,  of 
New  York,  l8mo.  Flittings  of  Esncy,  by  R.  Sullivan, 
Esq.,  2  vols.  8vo.  Rambles  in  Egypt  and  Candia,  by 
Capt.  C.  R.  Scott,  3  vols.  8vo.  An  Essar  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Revelation,  by  the  Rev.  /.  Gidderdale, 
post  8vo.  Something  New  irom  Aunt  Mary,  by  Mary 
Hughes,  18mo. 

£rto  mmtvtcun  imuftatfoiui. 

Minor  Morals  for  Young  People,  illustrated  in  Tales 
and  Travels,  by  John  Bowring.  1  vol  ISmo.  Phila- 
delphia :  Caroy,  Lea  &»  Blanobard. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  by  Francis  Way. 
land,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Uoiversity,  &c«  sCc 
New  York  :  Leavitt,  Lord  &.  Co.  0 

The  Youthful  Impostor,  a  novel,  by  G.  Bl  Reynolda. 
Caiey  iiu  Hart. 

TraiU  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,  by  L.  E.  L.  Same 
publishers. 

WaUonstein's  Camp,  from  the  German  of  ScbiUer,  by 
George  Motr,  with,  a  Memoir  of  WaUenstein,  by  G.  W. 
Haven.    Boston. 

Letters  of  Heine  on  Modem  Germaa  Literature, 
translated  by  G.  W.  Haven.  .  Boston. 

Lectures  on  ihe  Morbid  Anatomy,  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Acuta  and  Chronic  Diseases,  Imt  the  late  Jfihn 
ArmstroDc,  M.  D^  of  London.  Philadelphia :  Dcsilfer, 
Thomas  £  Co. 


^mtjs  for  tiite  Wutk. 

MAp^E.^-rBANooa,  Duren  Sl  Thatcher.  . 
VERMONT—MoirrrKun,  George  P.  WaHoa. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  W.  H.  S.  Jordan. 

WoacKSTca,  Clarendon  Harric. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Nkw  Hatbn,  Her  rick  ic  Noyes. 

HAHTFuao,  Roderick  White. 
RHODE  ISI<AND. 

pAWTUcatr,  J.  M^Intyre  Sl  Co. 

PaoviDENCK,  A.  S.  Beck  with. 
NEW  YORK. 

Nbw  York,  Peter  Hill,  11,  Old  Stifk 

WasT  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 

Hudson,  P.  Dean  Carriqtie. 

Albany,  W.  C.  Little. 

RocHKSTEa,  C.  &  M.  Morse. 

Utiga,  Wm.  Williams. 

BirrpALo,  A.  Wilgus. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 
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Salkm,  J.  M.  Hannah. 

PaiNCKTON,  R.  E.  Homor. 

NswAaa,  J.  M'lntyro. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maoch  Crunk,  William  H.  Sayr#. 

Lancastsk,  James  F.  Flood. 

Easton,  A.  H.  Reeder.  ^ 

PoTTSTiLLX,  B.  Bannan. 

MoNTBosx,  W.  U  Post,  P.  M. 

Yoaa,D.  Small,  P.M. 

PrrrsBuacB,  Johnston  &.  Stockton. 

CnAHSKasBUKG,  Matthew  Smith. 

WiuucsBAaaK,  E.  W.  Sturdevant. 

CAausue,  Georgo  M.  Phillips  Sl  Co. 
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Columbus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 
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IRdc  efthe  Woods,  or  the  Jibhenainosay  ;  a  tale 
of  Kentucky,  By  the  author  of  "  Calavar, 
&c.  2'  vols.  Carey,  Leta  &.  Blanchard. 
No  one  need  fear  the  disappointment  of  a 
story  without  interest,  in  taking  up  this  latest 
work  of  a  very  spirited  pen.  The  talents  of 
the  author  have  been  too  often  put  to  successful 
proof  to  allow  any  room  for  misgivings  on  this 
score.  Power  he  is  universally  admitted  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  few  know  better  when  and  where  to 
expend  their  force  effectively  than  he.  In  the 
present  work  he  has  been  eminently  happy  in 
thift  respect:  his  epoch  is  in  the  most  stirring 
and  eventful  times — his  scene  is  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  our  country,  and  his  actors 
are  Kentucky  hunters,  (alas!  sometimes  of 
men)  marauding  borderers — wild  and  relentless 
savages-— or  worse — half  breeds  and  renegades; 
with  a  sprinkling  of  gallantry  and  beauty, 
wandering  forth  from  the  realms  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  With  such  materials,  it  is  not 
at  all  wonderful  that  the  powers  of  Dr.  Bird 
should  produce  a  thrilling  and  heart-moving 
(we  bad  almost  said  heart*rending)  book.  Be- 
yond almost  every  thing  of  the  story-kind  of  the 
present  day  is  the  intense  interest  excited  in 
the  course  of  the  progress  through  his  volumes. 
Terrible  to  the  senses  are  numerous  passages, 
heaping  horror  on  horrors — Pelion  upon  Ossa 
— yntil  the  surcharged  breast  shudders  with 
the  effort  of  casting  oflT,  by  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion or  a  flood  of  tears,  the  accumulated  burden. 
These  are  points  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  the 
writer,  and  suike  us  as  being  happy  efibtts  of 
occasional  display — isolated  bursts  of  genius  to 
captivate  or  astound — rather  than  harmonising 
parts  of  a  great  and  glorious  whole;  and  theii 
effect  on  the  mind  is  to  keep  it  in  an  anxious 
and  trembling  state  of  suspense,  throughout  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  story,  too  little,  scarcely 
at  all,  relieved  by  moments  of  purer  pathos,  or 
the  evolution  of  the  kindlier  sentiments  of  the 
soul. 

Yet  this  accumulation  of  terrors  is  doubtless 
efficient  for  the  author *s  purpose.  We  are  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  make  a  fair  account 
current  for  him  with  his  bookseller — for  the 
interest  created  is  of  the  most  intense  and  vivid 
ciaracter — a  tale  of  blood  and  craft — of  wild 
adventure  and  reckless  onslaught,  for  which  the 
common  mind  is  ever  on  the  search,  and  the 
common  mood  ever  ready  to  enjoy ;  and  if  the 
writer  aimed  alone  at  a  saleable  article  he  has 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  his  authorship. 

But  there  are  other,  better,  nobler,  purposes 
of  book-making  than  this.  In^llectual  powers 
of  the  highest  order  are  bestowed  for  worthier 
uses  than  ministering  to  the  most  vindictive  and 
destructive  passions  of  our  nature.    Is  there  no 
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impropriety  in  catering  for  a  morbid  appetite, 
for  blood  and  carnage?  is  the  kindliness  of 
social  relationship  nought — is  the  inculcatiori 
of  Christian  mercy  a  farce?  Sternly  as  this 
may  sound,  the  remarks  are  forced  upon  us  by ' 
a  reperusal  of  the  work  named  above.  Not 
upon  a  first  reading  have  we  ventured  a  dictum 
of  rebuke  to  an  author  we  so  highly  esteem. 
Our  second  reading  ^as  aloud,  under  the  fairest 
auspices  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  its 
moral  tone,  as  well  as  of  its  all-absorbing  in- 
terest, and  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  as  difficult 
entirely  to  approve  of  its  scope  and  tendency 
as  to  stop  short  of,  or  even  to  proceed  with  any 
reasonable  equanimity  to,  the  conclusion  of  this 
fascinating  yet  harrowing  tale  of  the  woods. 

But,  though  the  truth  may  be  developed,  the 
tone  of  feeling  it  is  calculated  to  foster  is  more 
than  doubtful.  It  is  of  (he  borders  in  their 
wildest  most  vengeful  days — if  it  be  not  even 
tainted  with  that  **  error  of  the  moon"  now 
raging,  that  would  sweep  from  the  path,  not 
merely  turn  aside,  every  measure  or  man  whose 
action  is  counter  to  the  general  views  of  feeling 
or  interest.  Now  would  not  seem  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  season  for  stirring  the  bilo  of 
the  community  against  Indian  barbarism  and 
ill  faith  ;  or  to  trample  still  lower  in  the  scale 
of  humanity,  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  blood- 
thirsty and  treacherous,  yet  much  injured  race. 
Cruel  they  ever  were — vindictive  also — and 
(perhaps)  faithless — yet  for  all  these,  if  punish- 
ment is  atonement,  deeply  have  they  atoned 
(Oh !  how  deeply !  even  to  their  destruction) 
and  the  day  has  passed  when  it  can  bo  esteemed 
meritorious  to  awaken  the  slumberihg  passions 
of  the  whites  against  them. 

Higher  and  nobler  aims  belong  to  philan 
thropy,  and  furnish  fairer  fields  of  action  to  the 
writer  of  fiction;  and  we  trust  that  nobler 
themes  yet  await  the  pen  of  our  author.  He  is 
well  aware  that  high  fame,  no  less  than  the 
exertion  of  high  powers,  belongs  more  to  the 
peaceful  themes  of  his  art,  than  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  scenes  of  carnage ;  yet  his  is  not  the 
temper  to  shrink' from  any  task  for  its  danger 
or  difiiculty,  and,  when  we  can,  we  will  as 
cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
his  tendencies,  as  we  have  always  been  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  geniut* 

The  tale  before  us  is  highly  dramatic  in  all 
itsAharacteristics.  The  whole  period  of  the 
action  is  comprised  in  a  fortnight.  The  cha- 
racters are  not  numerous,  and  but  few  of  them 
elaborated — rather  exhibiting  themselves  than 
depicted  by  the  author,  and  scarcely  a  person- 
age introduced  who  is  not  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  plot.  Roland  Forrester  is  a  ^oung 
Virginian*  fresh  from  a  four  years*  service  in 
the  army  of  the  revolution,  who  at  the  approach 
of  peace  finds  it  necessary  to  seek  bis  fortune, 


^od  those  of  a  fair  maiden  cousin,  his  betrothed, 
in  the  wilds  of  the  west.  The  tale  opens, with 
their  arrival^  in  company  with  some  hundred 
emigrants,  at  one  of  the  "  sUtions"  in  the  wiU 
'ierness. '  He  is  here  introduced  to  some  of  the 
Jutlandish  inhabitants  of  the  borders,  among 
^horn  is  a  certain  Captain  Ralph  Stackpole,  a 
*  re/jelar  ringtailed  roarer,"  from  Salt  river,  a 
bilow  of  daring  enough  to  run  Niagara  falls  in 
I  *•  i3ug-out,''  and  noisy  enough  to  outroar  the 
•ataract  itself— the  very  progenitor  of  the^whole 
lalf-horse'balf-aHigator  tribe  of  the  Big''river. 
With  this  worthy  commence  the  mishaps  of  our. 
iero*-for  Roaring  Ralpb^  wbo  has  had  a  very 
borough  practice  in  stealing  Indian  nags,  takes 
i  fancy  to  Forrester's  brown  charger,  and  larks 
it  off  the  very  riight  of  his  arrival  This  de- 
lays his  proGcedings  in  the  morning,  and  his 
fri<»nds  jog  on  their  way,  leaving  bim>  bis  fair 
cousin,  and  one  servant,  to  follow  on  the  reco« 
very  of  the  horse.  The  colonel  of  the  station 
ha^  promised  a  strong  escort,  but  news  of  an 
Indian  attack  thwarts  his  good  intentions^  and 
they  proceed  on  their  perilous  way,  under  the 
:<>nduct  of  a  single  and  reluctant  guides  even 
le  deserts  them  ori  the  way,  and  is  replaced  hiy 

I  wayward  girl,  who  is  aware  (but  does  not  dis- 
•lose  the  fact)  of  an  intention  to  waylay  ihem 
)u  the  road.    Knowing  this,  she  is^  constantly 

II  ggesting  a  deviation  fVom  the  broad  open  road 
'C>  avoid  the  danger^  but  without  effect.    The 

K%rty  are  alJength  attracted  into  the  forest  by 
:  ries  of  distress;  and,  on  their  return  to  the  road,. 
I  re  made  fully  sensible  of  an  Indian  ambush  by 
the  relation  of  Pardbn  Dodge^  an  unlucky  way- 
farer, who  has  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
their  savage*  hands*  Beset  in  front  and  rear^. 
they  at  lengtb  yield  to  the  advfce  of  Telie  Doe^ 
their  female  guide,  and  strike  into  the  forest  in 
{search  of  a  cHfierent  route.  This  brings  us  to 
u  chapter  in  which,  tbo  real  difiioultiea  of  the 
travellers  commence,  and  which  we  quote,  not 
IS  a  specimen  of  power,but  because  it  intro- 
luces  the  real  hero^  and  sounds  the  key-note 
CO  the  whols  story » 

•*  Dodge'9  rtory,  which  wai  not  without  its  interest  to 
loUod,  though  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  through 
ho  woods,  and  the  constant  necessity  of  beings  on  tlie 
.lert,  kept  him  a  somewliat  inattentive  listener,  was 
Tought  to  an  abrupt  dose  by  the  motions  of  Telie  Doe, 
?ho,  having  guided  the  party  for  several  miles  with  great 
'  on6dence,b^nat  last  to  hesitate,  and  betray  symptoms 

•  f  doubt  and  embarrassment,  that  attracted  the  soldier's 
ttention.  There  seemed  some  cause  for  hesiUtion  r  the 
lades,  at  first  bread  and  opra,  through  which  they  had 
lade  their  way,  were  becoming  smaller  and  more  fre- 
.uently  interrupted  by  copses;  the  wood  grew  dcnsier 
nd  darker;  the  surface  of  the  ground  became  brokea  by 
uggod  ascents  and  swampy  hollows,  the  one  enoaii|» 

('  ered  by  stones  and  mouldermg  trunks  of  trees,  the  other 

•  ouverted  by  the  rains  into  lakes  an^  pools,  through  which 
1 1  was  difficult  to  find  m  path ;  whilst  theoonstant  turaing 

nd  winding  to  right  and  left,  to  avoid  such  obstacles, 
laade  it  a  still  greater  task  to  preserve  the  Une  of  dlreo^ 


e^tft  3ontuul  of  miita  Setttes. 
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tioo  which  Telie  had  intiinatod  was  the  proper  om  Io 
pursue.  •  Was  it  possible,'  he  asked  of  himself,  *  the  girl 
I  coold  be  at  huhV  The  answer  to  this  question,  when 
addressed  to  Telie  herself;  confirmed  his  feacs.  She  was 
perplexed,  she  was  frightened;  she  had  been  long  ex. 
pectiog  to  strike  ihe  neglect^  road,  with  which  ilhe  pro- 
fessed to  be  so. well  acquainted,  and,  sure  she  was,  they 
had  ridden  far  enough  to  find  it  But  4be  hills  and 
swamps  had  confused  her;  she  was  afraid  to  proceed,— 
she  knew  not  where  she  was. 

Th'iB  announcement  fiUed  the  young  soldier's  mind 
wiAi  alarm;  for  upon  TeUe's  knowledge  of  the  woods  h& 
bad  placed  his  best  reliance,  conscious  that  his  own  ex- 
perience in  sucli  matters  was  as  little  to  bo  depended  oa 
as  that  of  any  of  his  companions.  Yet  it  was  necessary 
he  should  now  assume  the  lead  himself;  and  do  his  best, 
to  rescue  the  party  from  its  difficulties;  and  this,  after  a. 
little  reflection^  be  thought  he  could  scarce  fail  in  effects 
ing.  The  portion  of  the  forest  through  which  he  was; 
rambling  was  a  kind  of  triangle,  marked  by  the  two. 
roads  on  the  east,  with  its  base  bounded  by  the  long-^ 
looked-for  rirer ;  and  one  of  these  boundaries  he  must 
strike,  proceed  in  whatsoever  direction  he  would.  If  bet 
persevered  in  the  course  he  had  followed  so  long,  he  musit 
of  pecesj^ity  find  himselC;  sdoner  or  later,  in  the  path: 
which  TOie  had  Vailed  to  discover,  and  failed,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  wandering  away  to  the  west,  so^ 
as  to  keep  it  constantly  on  the  right  band,  instead  of  in 
front.  To  recover  it,,  then,  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done  was  to  direct  his  course  to  the  right,  and  to  pro- 
ceed until  the  road  was  found. 
*  The  reasoning  was  just,  and  the  probability  was  tliat 
a  few  moments  would  find  the  party  on  the  recovered 
path.  But  a  half-hour  passed  by,  and  the  travellers,  all 
anxious  ^nd  doubting,  and  filled  with  gloom,  were  yet** 
stumblieg  in  the  forest,  winding  amid  labyrintlis  of  bog 
and  brake,  bill  and  hollow,  that  every  moment  became 
wilder  and  more  perplexing.  To  add  to  their  alarm,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  day  was  fast  approaching  its  dose. 
The'  sun  had  set,  or  was  so  low  in  the  heavens  that  not 
a  single  ray  could  be  seen  trembling  on  the  uUest  tree ; 
and  thus  was  lost  the  only  means  of  deciding  towards 
what  quarter  of  the  compass  they  were  directing  their 
«teps.  The  mosses  on  the  trees  were  appealed  to  in  vain» 
--as  they  williie  by  all  who  expect  to  find  them  poinU 
ing,  like  the  mariner's  needle,  to  the  pole.  They  indi- 
cate the  quarter  from  which  blow  the  prevailing  humid 
winds  of  any  region  of  country ;  but  in  the  moist  and 
dense  forests  «f  the  interior,  they  are  often  equally  iu  x- 
ariant  on  everv  side  of  the  tree.  The  varying  shape  ai  id 
robustness  of  booths  are  thought  to  offer  a-  better  mea  ns 
of  finding  the  points  of  the  compass;  but  none  but  In- 
dians, and  hunters  grown  graj^  in  tlie  woods,  can  pro  fit 
"by  tA«»r  >occult  Idbsons.  TTie  attempts  of  Roland  to  dra  w 
instruction  from  them  served  only  to  complete  his  co  n- 
fusion;  and,  by  and  by,  givinjr  over  all  hope  of  suc> 
ceeding  through  any  eiercisetif  skill  or  prudence,  he  Ivtt 
the  matter  to.  fortune  and  his  good  horse,  riding,  in  tlie 
Cibstinacy  of  despair,  whithersoever  the  weary  animal 
chose  to  bear  him,  without  knowing  whether  it  might  he- 
aftr  from  -danger,  or  backwards  into  the  vicinity  of  liifr 
very  enemies  whom  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  avoid. 

As  he  advanced  in  this  manner,  he  was  once  or  twice- 
Inclined  to  suspect  that  be  was  actually  retracing  his 
steps,  and  approaching  the  path  by  which  he  had  entered 
the  depths  of  the  wocm  f  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  al- 
most assured  that  such  was  the  fact  by  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  a  brambly  thicket,  containing  many  dead 
trees,  which  he  thought  be  had  noticed  while  following, 
in  confidence,  after  the  leading  of  Telie  Doe.    A  nearer 
approach  to  the  place  convinced  him  of  his  error,  but 
awoke  a  new  hope  in  his  mind,  by  showing  him  that  he 
vas  drawing  nigh  the  haunts  of  menu    The  blazes  of  the 
fixe  were  seen  on  the  trees,  running  away  in  lines,  a»  iC 
marked  by^the  hands  of  the  suiveyor;  those  trees  tliat 
were  dead,  he  observed,  had  been  destroyed  by  cirdling;. 
mod  on  the  edge  of  the  tangled  brake,  where  they  were 
jnoft  abundant,  be  noticed  several  stalks  of  ms[ize,  the- 
jclios  of  some  former  harvest,  the  copse  itself  having; 
onee  been,  as  he  supposed,  a  corn-field. 
'  -.  *♦  It  is  only  a  tomahawk  improvement,"  said  Tello: 
Doe,  shaking  her  head,  as  he  turned  towards  her  a  look 
of  joyous  enquiry;  and  she  pointed  tbwards  what  seemed: 
to  have  been  once  a  cabin  of  logr>of  the  smallest  size, — 
too  small,  indeed,  for  habitation, — but  whieh,  more  tlian: 
lUf  fallen  down,  was  rotting  away,  half  hidden  under 
the  weeds  and  brambles  that  grew,  and  seemed  to  have 
grown  for  years,  within  its  little  area ;  **  there  are  many 
of  tiiem  in  the  woods,  that  were  never  settled." 

Roland  did  not  require  to  be  informed  that  a  •  toma- 
hawk improvement,*  as  it  was  often  called  in  those  days,, 
meant  notl|ing  mop»than  the  box  of  logs  in  form  of  a  ca- 
liijq,  which  the  hunter  or  land-speculator  ooald  build  wiUi 


his  hatchet  in  a  few  houn,  a  few  girdled  trees,  a  dozen 
or  more  grains  of  corn  from  his  pouch  thrust  into  the 
soi(,  with  perhaps  a  few  poles  laid  alon^  the  earth  to  in. 
dicate  an  enclosed  field ;  and  that  such  improvements,  as 
they  gave  pre-emption,  rights  to  the  maker,  were  oilen 
establisbed  by  adventurers,  to  secure  a  claim,  in  the  event 
of  their  not  lighting  on  lands  more  to  their'  liking.  Years 
had  evidently  passed  by  siBcethe  maker  of  this  neglected 
improyement  had  visited  his  territory,  and  Roland  no 
longer  hoped  to  discover  such  signs  about  it  as  might 
enable  him  to  recover  his  lost  way.  His  spirits  sunk  as 
rapidly  as  they  haA  risen,  and  he  was  preparing  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  esctupe  from  the  forest,  while  the  day- 
light yet  lasted,  or  to  find  some  stronghold  in  which  to 
pass  the  night ;  when  his  attention  was  drswn  to  Telie 
Doe,  who  had  ridden  a  little  in  advance,  eagerly  scanning 
the  trees  and  soil  around,  in  the  hope  that  some  ancient 
mark  or  footstep  might  point  out  a  mode  of  escape.  As 
she  thus  looked  about  her,  moving  slowly  in  advance,  her 
pony  on  a  sudden  began  to  snort  and  prance,  and  betray 
other  indications  of  terror,  and  Telie  her^lf  was  seen  to 
become  agitated  an^  alarmed,  retreating  back  upon  the 
party,  but  keeping  her  eyes  wildly  rolling  from  bush 
to  bosh,  as  if  in  instant  expectation  of  seeing  an  enemy. 

"  What  is  the  matter?'*  cried  Roland,  riding  to  her  as- 
sistance. ^  Are  we  in  enchanted  land,  that  our  horses 
must  be  frightened  as  well  as  ourselves?" 

**He  smells  the  war-paint,"  said  Telie,  with  a  trembling 
voice ; — *•  there  are  Indians  near  us  !*' 

^  Nonsense!"  said  Roland,  looking  around,  and  seeing, 
with  the  exception  of  the  copse  just  passed,  nothing  but 
an  open  forest,  without  shelter  or  harbour  for  an  am- 
bushed foe.  But  at  that  moment  Eldith  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  turned  upon  htm  a  Countenance  more  wan 
with  fear  than  that  she  had  exhibited  upon  first  hearing 
the  cries  of  Staokpole.  It  expressed,  indeed,  more  than 
alarm — it  was  the  highest  degree  of  terror,  and  the  feet 
ing  was  so  overpowering,  that  her  lips,  though  moving  as 
In  the  act  ef  speech,  gave  forth  no  sound  whatever.  But 
what  her  lips  refused  to  tell,  her  finger,  though  shaking 
in  the  ague  that  convulsed  evry  fibre  of  her  frame, 
pointed  out ;  and  Roland,  following  it  with  his  eyes,  -be- 
Iield  the  object  that»had  excited  so  much  emotbn.  He 
started  himself;  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  a  naked  Indian 
stretched «under  a  tree  hard  by.  and  sheltered  from  view 
only  by  a  dead  bough  lately  fallen  from  its  trunk,  yet 
lying  so  still  and  motionless  that  he  miglit  easily  have 
been  passed  by  without  observation  in  the  growing  dusk 
and  twilightjof  the  woods,  had  it  not  been  for  ^e  instinct- 
terrors  of  the  pony,  which,  like  other  horses,  and,  indeed, 
all  other  domestic  beasts  in  the  settlements,  often  thus 
pointed  out  to  their  masters  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

The  rifle  of  the  soldier  was  in  an  instant  cocked  and  at 
his  shoulder,  while  the  pedlar  and  Emperor,  as  it  hap- 
pened,  were  too  much  discomposed  at  the  spectacle  to 
make  any  such  show  of  battle.  They  gazed  blankly  upon 
the  leader,  whoae  piece,  settling  down  into  an  aim  that 
must  have  been  fatal,  suddenly  wavered,  and  tiien,  to 
their  surprise,  was  withdrawn. 

"  The  slayer  hss  been  here  before  us,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  the  man  is  dead  and  scalped  already !" 

With  these  words,  he  advanced  to  the  tree,  and  the 
others  following,  they  beheld,  with  horror,  the  body  of  a 
savage  of  vast  and  noble  proportions,  lying  on  its  face 
across  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  glued,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  to  the  earth  by  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  that  had 
issued  from  the  scalped  and  axe-cloven  scull.  The  frag- 
ments of  a  rifle,  shattered,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  violent 
blow  against  the  tree  under  which  he  by,  were  scattered 
at  his  side,  with  a  broken  powder-horn,  a  splintered 
knife,  the  helve  of  a  tomahawk,  and  other  equipments  of 
a  warrior,  all  in  like  manner  shivered  to  pieces  by  the 
unknown  assassin.  The  warrior  seemed  to  have  perished 
only  after  a  fearful  struggle ;  the  earth  was  torn  where 
he  Isy,  and  his  hands,  yet  grasping  the  soil,  were  dyed  a 
double  red  in  the  bk>od  of  his  antagonist,  or  perhaps  in 
his  own. 

While  Roland  gazed  upon  the  spectacle,  amazed,  and 
wondering  in  what  manner  the  wretched  bdng  had  met 
his  death,  which  must  have  happened  very  recen^  and 
whilst  his  party  was  within  the  sound  of  a  rifleshot,  he 
observed  a  shudder  to  creep  over  the  apparently  lifeless 
fVame ;  tlie  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp  of  the  earth,  and 
then  clutched  it  again  with  violence;  a  broken,  stran- 
gling rattle  came  from  the  throat;  and  a  spasm  of  coo  vol- 
sion  seizing  upon  every  limb,  it  was  suddenly  raised  a 
IKtle  tipon  one  arm,  so  as  to  display  the  countenance, 
covered  with  blood,  the  eyes  retroverted  into  their  orbits, 
an(l  glaring  with  the  sightless  whites.  It  was  a  horrible 
spectacle — the  last  convulsion  of  many  that  had  shaken 
the  wretched  and  insensible,  yet  still  suffering  clay,  since 
it  had  received  its  death-stroke.  The  spasm  wss  the  last, 
and  bat  momentary ;  yet  it  sufficed  to  raise  the  body  of 


the  mangled  barbarian  so  far  that^  wkea  the  paag  tba 
excited  it  suddenly  ceased,  and,  with  it,  the  life  «f  tfae 
sufferer,  the  body  rolled  over  on  the  back,  and  thai  kf 
exposing  to  the  eyes  of  the  lookers^^m  twb  gaibea,  wide 
and  goi7,  on  the  breast,  traced  by  a  sharp  knife  and 
powerful  hand,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  mere  wantooBeci 
of  a  malice  and  lust  of  blood,  which  even  death  coold 
not  satisfy.  The  sight  of  these  gashes  answered  ih$ 
question  Roland  had  asked  of  his  own  imaginatioD;  tbej 
were  in  the  form  of  a  cro$9  ;  and  as  the  lef  end,  to  lonr 
derideil,  of  the  fbrestfiend  recurred  to  bis  memory,  be 
responded,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  superstitious  twe,U^ 
the  trembling  cnr  of  Telie  Doe  : — 

^  It  is  the  Jibbenainosay  !'*  she  exclaimed,  itariov 
upon  the  corse  with  mingledJiorror  and  wonder  ;->liick 
of  the  Woods  is  up  again  in  the  foreat!" 

From  this  moment  the  Jibbenainosay  prendM 
over  the  destinies  of  the  travellers,  and  after  ao 
hundred  mishaps  and  adventures,  tlie  tale  coo. 
eludes  with  a  signal  yet  merited  revenge  of  his 
own,  and  a  still  n^re  fatal  act  of  retribution  bj 
the  whole  Kentucky  population.  Blood  and 
violenco  and  circumvention,  bold  undispated 
possession  of  the  volumes ;  scarcely  relieved 
by  occasional  glimmerings  of  a  milder  aod 
deeper  pathos. 

SDXTOB'S  TAB&S. 

A  Correspondent, — We  iosert  the  followinf 
letter,  verbatim,  as  received  from  a  female  cor- 
respondent in  a  distant  southern  state;  Aotao 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  compliment  it  con* 
tains — for  of  the  influence  of  the  Library  we 
know  less  than  its  readers  do,  and  are  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  the  said  influence  oiigioates 
in  the  Journal,  but  believe  it  depends  upon  tbe 
works  in  the  body  of  the  Library,  over  which 
we  exercise  the  humble  oflSce  of  selection— bat 
because  it  aflbrds  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
reply  explicitly  to  more  than  one  friendly  cor- 
respondent, though  in  sooth  the  number,  equal- 
ly friendly,  but  of  an  opposite  way  of  tbinkiog 
regarding  the  books  published,  is  by  far  the 
largest : 

Copy  efm  Later  from  a  Lady. 
Mr.  Editor, 

Excuse  the  liberty  of  one  who,  though  pemnilli  t 
stranger,  has  so  long  been  indebted  to  you  for  a  wedd/ 
pleasure,  that  she  feels  as  though  addresting  an  old 
friend.  I  form  one  of  a  party  of  invalids  who  hsTS  btea 
engaged  in  that  most  hopeless  of  searched  i  genitt 
clime,  and  while  thus  peregrinating,  your  paper  hi 
always  come  to  us  fraught  with  pleasure ;  yon  Dtnt 
therefore  allow  as  to  express  owr  thanks  for  the  ntiijr 
instructiTe  and  delightful  hours  you  have  aflbrdsd  m. 

The  appearance  of  the  Omnibus  we  have  biiied  wilh 
the  kindest  wishes  for  its  vrsllare,  and  look  to  it  ait 
means  of  raising  the  level  of  the  Library ;  the  necesflt; 
of  introducing  much  of  a  very  trifling  natore  into  Uut 
work  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  great  evil,  tbasgiif 
ftrom  tfae  variety  in  your  nomeroos  subscribsrsi  it  ^ 
came  incumbent  on  you  to  cater  for  all  tastes,  and  wbeo 
such  matter  appeared,  we  have  pot  by  our  &voorit^ 
waiting  patiently  until  our  turn  should  corns  to  be 
served.  Bu|  in  the  Omnibus  we  see  a  lelief  to  tbe  eriL 
this  is  professedly  devoted  to  lighter  literature,  snd  fill 
we  hope,  enable  you  to  raise  the  character  of  tbe  Libnrf 
to  such  a  standing  as  wilt  silence  all  those  who  oov 
object  to  its  entrance  into  a  family  of  young  people,  be- 
ing thus  forced  to  exclude  very  much  that  is  cxceUent. 
from  fear  of  the  droaa  which  has  hitherto  aocompanied 
it. 

Yours  is  a  responsible  sUtion,  for  I  can,  witbooi 
hesitation,  pronounce,  from  our  own  observalioto,  thi* 
your  press  exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the  rlthiff  ^ 
ration  of  tbe  Union  than  any  half  dozen  other  I*^**^ 
You  have  done  much  in  exciting  a  literary  ta«*«»  ^ 
do  this,  it  required  that  many  of  the  flowers  of  letfuiog 
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ihoaU  te  prtMentod ;  bat  this  point  hat  been  gained, 
■nd  yon  mmt  foel  bnaourad  in  reflecting  on  your  agency 
in  promoting  a  nading  comraanity.  But  having  gone 
thus  Ar,  allow  me  to  entreat  that  yoa  will  not  feel  satis- 
ficd  withont  using  yoar  powBrfol  weapons  for  permanent 
benefit,  and  that  you  will  exert  your  influence  m  lead 
ii^  the  American  youth  to  become  scholars,  and,  by 
fltrengtbening  the  nutriment,  feed  them,  not  as  babes, 
Diit  men. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Omnibus  we  saw  a  short 
notice  of  Buckland's  Geology,  and  promises  of  further 
portions ;  why  not  give  u*  the  whole  ?  In  your  expedi- 
tioos  mode  of  proceeding,  it  would  require  but  a  few 
nambers  of  your  Library,  and  would  afford  much  grati- 
fication to  a  large  portion  of  your  friends,  who,  residing 
at  a  distance  from  the  seaboard,  must  wait  long 'and 
tedious  months  ere  such  works  reach  them  through  the 
ordinary  channel.  Could  you  not  thus  present  us  with 
books  of  a  higher  order  than  hitherto,  and  thus  gradually 
improve  the  appetite  which  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared 
win,  without  such  efforts,  rest  satisfied  with  that  which 
should  only  be  resorted  to  for  relief  from  more  laborious 
mental  labour?  Every  inducement  is  now  given  to  make 
U8  superficial :  our'press  teems  with  amusement,  and 
too  frequently  the  really  valuable  is  passed  by.  Will 
not  you  assist  in  stemming  the  torrent  7  •£• 

February  18, 1837. 

It  is  proper  that  we  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  original  prospectus  df  the  Libiary.     It 
distinctly  avows  the  plan  on  which  the  work  is 
to  be  conducted,  and  promises  elegant  litera- 
ture.     Its  design  was  precisely  what  our  cor- 
respondent has  pointed  out;  in  other  words,  to 
create  a  taste  for  books.   This  is  often  prevent- 
ed rather  than  fostered  in  young  people,  by 
placing  the  contents  of  an  unattractive   old 
bookcase   solelp  before  them.     We   believed 
that  readers  would  not  grow  under  such  regi- 
men.    The  mind  rejects  rather  than  seeks  un- 
congenial food;  but  when  once  tbe  appetite  for 
reading  is  created,  its  desires  are  almost  insa- 
tiabte.    The  means  of  gratification  then  sliould 
be  copiously  supplied,  avoiding  trash  in  all  its 
forms.     Of  this  we  think  we  have  been  most 
studiously  careful.      But  when   it  was  stated 
that  we  designed  to  serve  a  weekly  feast  for 
tbo  gratification  of  people  of  taste,  we  never 
promised  science  as  pan  of  our  course.*    It  has 
been  occasionally  introduced  in  this  Journal  as 
a  side  dish,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  recommenda- 
tion; and  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we 
have  often  recommended  works  of  this  class  in 
reviews  and  notices,  which  came  not  within  our 
plan  to  print."   We  have  been,  indeed,  espe 
cially  desirous  to  show  tlfat  there  are  many 
good  books,  marking  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  which  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
cultivate  their  intellects  to  study.   The  context 
of  tbe  remarks  in  the  journal  inculcates,  that 
tbere  are  higher  aims  within  the  reach  of  the 
reader  than  our  columns  can  accomplish  ;  but 
we  have  still  steadily  pursued  the  path  origi- 
nally sketched  out  as  tbe  only  onQ  that  could 
be  successful.     We  should  at  any  time  prefer 
publishing  books  that  are  sought  after,  and  could 
do  no  injury,  to  copying  those  which  would  not 
be  read  when  issued  ; — books  that  would  make 
it  necessary  to  keep  an  army  of  soUcUors  riding 
over  the  country  to  invite  people  to  subscribe — 
If  ares  is  the  generic  term  of  their  race,  and  it 


*  The  human  mind  wiU  have  amusement;  how  so 
well  procure  this  in  town  or  country  as  by  reading  ?  Has 
it  erer  occurred  to  £.  that  hundreds  may  have  been  kept 
at  home  by  this  work  who  would  have  sought  excite- 
ment  at  drinking  societies  or  at  the  gaming  table  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  present  a  substitute  for  public  and  mixed 
awemblios  7 


is  not  inappropriate.  Hundreds  of  periodicals 
subsist  for  a  short  time  on  fho  labours  of  these 
importunate  couriers.  In  the  case  of  the  Li- 
brary, no  efforts  of  the  kind  have  been  made. 
Our  army  is  composed  of  healthy  volunteers, 
and  we  would  not  exchange  them  for  four  times 
the  number  of  Hessian  tropps,  often  sold  by  one 
petty  prince  of  puffery  to  another  ambitious 
mountebank,  and  liable  to  desert  in  debt  to  the 
quartermaster  at  every  turn. 

Of  the  host  of  imitators  of  our  plan,  all  set 
out  with  more   or  less  profession  of  utility, 
thinking  thus  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  themselves.     Not  one  of  them  ever 
arrived  at  a  healthy  manhood;  they  disappeared 
like  gossamer  in  the  sun;  a  little  dew  nourished 
their  youth,  but  they  have  no  longer  existence. 
Silliman*s  Journal  has  been  probably  the  best 
conducted  work  of  utility  the  world  ever  saw. 
It  yearly  appeals,  almost  in  vain,  to  the  justice 
of  the  public,  and  some  of  these  days,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  it  will  be  numbered  ambng  the  miss- 
ing.   The  question  results  to  "  E."  and  all  who 
arc  disposed  to  think  with  her,  whether  there 
shall  exist  this  liberal  and  inlellcctal  banquet, 
or  none.     We  deny  emphatically  that  any- pro- 
perly constituted  mind  can  object  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  family  circle,  "  because  of  the 
dross  which  has  accompanied  it;^'  and  on  this 
point  we  are  proud  to  appeal  to  the  most  intel- 
lectual, the  best  informed   families  in  every 
state  and  tenitory  of  the  Union.     The  list  of 
new  books  regularly  reported  in  this  Journal 
will  show  a  series  of  works,  popular  in  their 
day,  which  we  have  not  published,  because  they 
did  not  come  up  to  our  standard.     So  desirous 
has  the  editor  been  not  to  insert  •*  dross,'*  that 
he  has  read  over  niofe  than  one  of  the  volur^aes 
published  seven  or  eight  tiroes  before  decision, 
and  where  any  doubt  remained,  has  rejected 
hundreds.     Novels,  which  some  choose  to  call 
*^  dross,"  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  biogra- 
phy, travels,  &c.     Sickly,  sentimental  novels 
and  tales  have  never  been  allowed  ;  a  higi^r 
standard  than  has  heretofore  prevailed  has  at 
least  been  sought^  and. the  way  thus  prepared 
for  a  better  taste;  stemming  the  torrent,  we 
have  ascended  the  stream,  and  amidst  many 
difficulties,  have  reached  an  important  point. 
Shall  we  again  grapple  with  the  desires  and 
inclinations,  the  settled  principles  of  human 
natuie,  and  embark  in  a  crusade  against  the 
confirmed  opinions  of  our  patrons,  by  totally 
excluding  what  a  few  pronounce  drosa?  or  shall 
we  rather  lead  the  way  to  a  course  of  whole- 
some and  intellectual  reading?    Shall  we  sea- 
son our  ^*  hot  rolls"  ujipalalably,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  bought;  or  *< continue  to  fur- 
nish good  books  to  tbe  body  of  our  intellectual 
and  industrious  population,  to  be  received  at 
their  own  houses,  and  read  for  instruction  and 
recreation  in  their  hours  of  leisure ;  to  pour  the 
stream  of  knowledge  into  the  little  channels 
which  lead  to  ^ery  fireside,  and  by  insinuating 
a  taste  for  what  some  one  has  called  the  most 
tnn^ent  and  lasting  of  our  pleasures,  to  impart 
a  new  charm  and  a  new  attraction  to  that  con- 
gregation of  secure  and  blessed   enjoyments 
which  we  call  home?  " 

«*  Popular  literature"  we  set  out  with f  "no- 
vels, memoirs,  tales,  travels,  sketches,  biogra- 
phy, dec."  arc  distinctly  o#r  province.  Happily 
scientific  books  have  greatly  multiplied  since 
this  press  was  set  in  motion.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  taste^  such  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  implant  has  laid  the  foundation  for  this  in- 


crease. Grown  up  *'  babes"  we  do  not  aim  to 
"feed;"  their  supply  is  found  where  pictures- 
addressed  to  the  eye  lather  than  to  the  mind 
are  a  principal  ingredient.  Let  any  one  notice 
the  "popular  literature"  which  inundates  our- 
land  like  a  flood,  and  dccitle  whether  the  stride 
this  Library  has  taken  be  not  ^n  advance  ;  let 
them  then  say,  after  counting  up  iho  great  ina- 
jority,  whether  the  country  will  yet  bear  entire- 
ly solid  food;  whether  it  is  not  better  (or  all 
that  the  "flowers  of  literature"  should  be  still 
made  to  bloom. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  a' 
subject  not  new  to  our  study  or  thoughts.   Our 
present  correspondent,  as  many  have  done  be- 
fore, recommends  a  republication.    Buckland's 
Bridgewater  treatise  is  fixed  upon  in  this  in- 
stance, and  as  in  many  other  cases,  an  insupey 
able  obstaclcy  which  she  has  not  observed,  is 
at  once  presented— the  work  requires  a  whole 
volume  of  engravings  to  make  it  intelligible  I 
We  are  pleased  to  receive  propositions  and 
suggestions,  bat  regret  to  add,  that  they  arer 
generally  of  an  impracticable  nature.     It  often* 
.  occurs   that  a  reader  hears  of  a  good   book 
which  is  not  accessible  U>  hi a»r straightway  he 
sits  down^and  taxes  us  with  postage  to  suggest  it, 
when  it  happens  that  the  work  is  a  copy-right^ 
or  has  been  recently  reprinted  for  a  second  or 
third  time,,  and  already  perused  by  nine  tenths 
of  our  subscribers.    In  the  case  of  the  lady  cor- 
'.  respondent  who  prompts  tliese  remarks,  we  have 
not  been  taxed  in  any  way,,  and  it  is  for  this- 
reason  that  her  appeal  has  met  with  respectful 
attention,  with,  at  the  same  time,  an  acknow-^ 
ledgment  of  a  high  sense  of  gratification  at  the 
interest  feir  by  such  an  evidently  intellectuai 
correspondent. 


BucklafUTf  Bridgewater  Trea/tse,  just  issued  io  a. 
handsome  dress,  (3  vols.  SroOrby  Csrey  Lea  Sl  Bknchardr 
though  the  last  of  the  series  is  the  most  interesting,  able, 
and  satisfactory  of  the  wbolcr  The  author  is  established 
authority  io  geological  science^  a  science  which  has  come 
upon  tbe  world  in  all  the  purity  of  newmts^ns  well  as  of 
exactness..  Few  facts  are  more  remarkable,  says  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  the  history  of  the  pro^^ress  of  human  dis- 
covery, than  that  it  should  have  been  resenred  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  researches  of  the  present  generation,  to- 
arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiltcnce  of  the 
numerous  extinct  races  of  animals  which  occupied  the 
surface  of  our  planet  in  ages  preceedhig  the  creation  of 
man.  This  work  will  do  much  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  results  of  modem  science,  for  it  is  at  once  one  or 
the  most  complete,  impresstro,  and  delightful  books  of 
facte  and  reasoning  yet  issued  by  a  teeming  press.  The 
knguage,.  at  once  flowing,  luminous,  and  eloquent,, 
establishes  principles,  overthrows  prejudices,  and  con- 
quers the  most  stubborn  disbelieTer  at  a  blow  ;  and  here 
we  would  remark,  in  passing,  upon  the  vast  difierence  of 
Talue  between  a  dtmohatrable  science  like  geology,  and 
an  obsure  aupposiUtiouSf  one  like  phrenology,  the  first 
leading  to  positive  and  valuable  knowledge,,  the  other 
landing  the  enthusiast  in  a  mist  of  doubt 

The  chapter  on  the  creation  of  the  leorld,  has  led  some 
to  believe  that  the  facta  of  geolbgy  as  described  iu  thie- 
Bridgewater  Troatise,^  are  at  variance  with  tlie  Mosaic 
history  ^  but  it  ie,  we  think,  only  necessary  to  peruse  it 
with  candour  to  be  convinced  of  the  error ;  truth  must 
be  looked  directly  in  the  face,  whether  persecuted  in 
words  er  works,  and  it  is  nfk  to  enquire  which  has  beea 
the  most  fairly  interpreted^  This  chapter  we  consider 
as  removing  the  great  stumbling  blodc  which  has  ob> 
Btructed  the  way  of  some  enquirers,  and  as  bringing  facts 
to  support,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion^  The  work  remkids  us  of  a  high  priest  of  na- 
ture taught  by  her  organic  remains,  advancing  easily  and 
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tteadily  tQ  a  known  and  happy  elucidation  of  GodV^ood- 
Bess  in  his  iirdinancea. 

The  extensive  plains  and  masflive  moantaina  of  our 
globe  are  at  length  laid  open  to  the  eye  and  mind  ;  the 
great  charnel-houaes  of  preceeding  generations,  in  which 
the  petrified  exuv'ia  of  extinct  races  of  animals  and 
▼egetables  are  piled  into  stupendous  monuments  of  the ' 
operations  of  life  and  death,  during  tlie  almost  immea- 
suraUe  periods  of  past  time,  are  opened  to  the  ^y.  **  At 
the  sight  of  a  spectacle,**  said  Cuvier,  "  so  imposing,  so 
terrible  as  that  df  the  wreck  of  animal  life,  forming  almost 
the  entire  soil  on  which  we  tread,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
the  imagination  from  hazarding  some  conjectures  as  ,to 
the  causes  by  which  -such  great  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced.**  Tlie  deeper  we  descend  into  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  the  higher  do  we  ascend  into  archnological  history 
of  past  ages  of  creation;  we  find  successive  stages 
marked  by  varying  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
«nd  these  generally  differ  more  widely  from  existing 
•pecies,  as  we  go  further  downwards  into  the  receptacles 
of  the  wreck  of  moro  ancient  creations;  hence  we  learn 
the  great  age  of  our  planet ;  the  study  of  these  remains^ 
presents  extinct  species  and  gendra,  supplying  links  that 
h\d  hitherto  appeared  deficient  in  the  great  chain  where- 
by  all  anii^ated  beings  are  held  together  in  a  series  of 
-near  and  gradual  connections ;  this  discovery,  amid  the 
Tclics  of  past  oreotions,  of  links  tliat  seemed  wanting  in 
the  present  system  of  organic  nature,  affords  to  natural 
theology  an  important  argument  in  proving  the  tAity 
jind  universal  agency  of  a  common  great  first  causey 
every  individual  being  shown  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
one  grand  original  design ;  in  the  study  of  these  remain* 
geology  has  found  the  ^reat  master-key  whereby  to  unlock: 
the  secret  history  of  the  earth;  they  are  documents,  says 
the  author,  which  contain  the  evidences  of  revolutions 
and  catrastropbesyJong  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the 
^uman  race ;  they  open  the  book  of  nature,  and  swelt 
the  volumes  of  science  with  the  records  of  many  succes* 
•ive  series  of  animal  and  vegetable  generations,  of  which: 
the  creation  and  extinction  would  ha^  been  equally  un- 
known to  us,  but  for  recent  disobveciea  in  the  science  ol' 
geology- 

We  dare  not  trust  our  pen  to  ite  AiU  sway  on  this 
topic,  but  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  this  as 
one  of  the  best  lKx>ks  of  the  age ;  a  magazino  of  inforoaa- 
tion  iilled  with  delightful  knowledge.  One  of  the  volumes 
is  mainly  composed  of  plates^  hence  the  price,  which 
though  $6.00,  is  only  half  that  of  the  London  edition. 

Mexican  AntiquUUS' — The  reader  will  find  in  the  pre.- 
eent  namber  of  the  Library,  besides  other  interesting 
matter,  an  article  on  the  Antiguities  of  Mexico,  fVom  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  io  which  we  beg  to  call  par. 
tioular  attention.  It  is*rarely  we  meet  with  so  much  m-w 
information  embodied  in  so  small  a  space,  and  in  such  a 
masterly  nanner;  the  hand  of  a  master  is  apparent 
throughout 

The  "  Monatnt^  Balleon.— We  hare  received  iWmi  am 
intelligent  Philadelphian,  now  in  Paris,  a  highly  graphic: 
account  of  his  ascent  in  the  **  monstre**  balloon,  as  thet 
French  call  it,  the  aaroe  which  conveyed  a  large  party 
from  London  to  Coblentz.  The  writer  hod  no  intention 
of  joining  the  party,  but,  arriving  en  the  ground  at  the 
time  of  departure,  he  was  told  one  seat  was  unoccupied, 
and,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  jumped  in,  entirely 
ninprepared,  and  gratified  a  long-cherished  desire.  Our 
space  is  occupied  this  week,  but  the  letter  shall  appear  in 
our  next  number. 

NoU  Book  of  a  IVseeM«r.— The  third  of  the  ieriea  of 
extracU  from  the  Note  Book  of  a  Traveller  is  in  type,  but 
unavoidably  excluded  to-day;  the  intelligent  author,  in 
the  course  of  his  observations,  conducts  the  reader  to  tho 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  locality  but  seldom  described, 
where  his  official  situation  gave  him  fine  opportunities 
for  observation. 

RaU»Day$, — We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Biddle,  a  valuable  manual  entiUed,  **  Methods  of 
Location,  or  modes  of  describing  and  adjusting  Railway 
Curves  and  Tangents,  as  practised  by  the  Engineers  of 
Pennsylvania,  revised  and  extended  by  Samoel  W.  Mif^ 


fiin,  Civil  Engineer.**  The  talents  of  the  author  are  not 
unknown  to  us,  and  w# think  he  has  done  a  service  to  a 
good  cause  in.this  publication. 

WraxaWo  Berlin^  ^c.— On  Friday  last  Wraxall*s  Pri- 
vate Anecdotes  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Warsaw,  ^c 
was  commenced  in  Waldie*s  Literary  Omhibos,  from 
which  date  all  new  subscribers  are  supplied ;  -the  earlier 
numbers  are  out  of  print 

Miscellaneous  Literary  Intelligence* 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  biography  of  Schil- 
ler  has  been  published  with  the  title  of  ^  SchiUcr*s  Flucht 
von  Stuttgart  und  Aufenthah  in  Mannheim  von  1782  bis 
1785,**  from  the  pen  of  the  late  M.  Siricber,  teacher  ot 
music  at  Vienna,  a  native  of  Stutt^^rt,  and  a  partner 
in  the  adventures  which  he  describes.  The  work  is 
published  by  his  children  just  as  it  was  .found  among 
his  papers,  and  the  produce  is  destined  for  the  subscrip- 
tion  to  the  monument  preparing  to  be  erected  in  me- 
mory of  Schiller. 

A  continuation  of  Prince  Packlor-Moskau^s  Travels 
has  just  appeared,  with  the  title  of  ^*  Semilasso  in  Afri- 
ca,** in  five  volumes,  with  an  atUs  containing  seven 
plates.    It  is  wholly  occupied  wiUi  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

A  new  work  by  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall,  en- 
titled **'  Biographische  nnd  Gemftld-Saal  der  morgenl&n- 
dische  Creschicbte,**  in  six  volumes,  will  1^  published 
early  iu  1837,  by  Leske  of  Leipzig  and  Darmstadt. 

A  new  popular  poet,  named  Kolzow,  has  made  his 
appearance  in  Russia ;  he  is  the  son  of  a  cattle-dealer 
at  Woronesch,  and  now  twenty-six  years  old.  His 
poetic  talent,  which  he  every  where  displayed  in  the 
steppes  and  in  the  markets,  was  developed  in  conse- 
(lucnce  of  Dmitrijeff*s  poems  having  accidentally  fallen 
into  his  hands.  A  small  volume  of  Kolzow *s  poems  was 
published  at  Moskan  about  the  eind  of  1835. 

During  the  past  year'a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Mantchoo  language,  made  for  the  Bible 
Society,  has  been  printed  at  &St  Petersburg.  Jt  is  con 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  Oriental  works  print, 
ed  in  Europe ;  the  China  paper  was  made  expressly  fbr 
it.  Liposo£^  the  translator,  resided  fbr  a  considerable 
part  or  his  life  in  the  £iast,  especially  in  Pekin. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Russian  Conversations-Lexi- 
con numbers  7000  subscribers. 

A  History  of  the  Campaigns  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in 
1828  and  1829  is  publishing  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
author  b  Colonel  Uschakoff,  who  was  with  the  army  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Paiikewitsch. 
.  The  number  of  academical  institutions  in  Russia, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  for  pub- 
lic instruction,  amounted  in  April  last  to  1662 ;  of  these 
400  have  been  founded  by  the  present  emperor  since  his 
aocession  to  the  throne.  In  the  years  1833-1835,  213 
were  established,  and  among  them  the  Wladimer  uni- 
versity at  Kiew.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the  public 
schoois  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  6000  annually. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  governor-^eral  of  theGau< 
casus,  Georgia,  and  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  the 
emperor  has  approved  of  the  establishment  of  a  printing 
office  at  Tiflis,  and  the  publication  of  a  journal  with  the 
title  of**  Transcaucasian  Newspaper.** 

The  **  London  Lists'*  furnish  the  following  additional 
announcements : — A  new  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letter*,  with  illustrative  notes  and  anecdotes — A  Memoir 
of  King  Charles  II.,  and  bis  court,  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook ;  with  some  works  of  yet  slighter  staple ;  among 
which  are  Mr.  Jerrold*a  Nell  Gwynne,  (a  difficult  subject 
to  manage,) — a  new  tale,  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  who,  we 
hear,  has  wintered  at  Vienna — another,  Rory  0*More, 
by  Mr.  Lover;  The  Old  Commodore,  by  the  author  of 
RatUin  the  Reefer ;  and  Mr.  Gleig*s  Traditions  of  Chelsea 
College.  We  hear  also  of  a  series  of  Sketches  of  the 
Domestic  Life  and  Manners  of  Turkey  (if  the  words 
may  be  applied  to  the  life  of  harems,  bazars,  and  cofifee- 
hooses),  in  preparation,  by  Miss  Pardee. 

The  Oiental  Translation  Committee  has  resoh^,  that 
a  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  lately 
published  under  their  auspices,  shall  be  presented  to 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  that  it  shall  be  bound  in 
green,  the  sacred  ooknic  of  the  Mahoroedans. 

Idsi  of  New  Bookt  published  in  London  to  the 
hiestdates. 
Glenlonely,  3  vols,  post  8vo. — Selection  fVom  the 
Ittuseum  of*^  the  Vatican,  by  George  Whitwick,  fcdia — 
A  dialogue  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect,  with  a  Glossary, 
by  J.  F.  Palmer.— Veterinary  and  Physiological  Essays, 


by  R.  Vines.— Modem  Society,  the  conduiioa  of 
^  Modern  Accomplishments,**  by  Min  C  StncUir^A 
Supplementary  Dissertation  on  the  Sacred  Cbroootorj, 
being  part  2  of"  The  Fulness  of  the  Times,**  b;  W.Coa. 
ninghame,  6va — Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Hogh  StoweS, 
12mo« — Spain  and  fiarbary,  Letters  to  a  Younger  Sisto, 
8vo. — ^The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Ltw  Coo. 
missioners,  8vu. — Zulneidal  by  the  author  of  **Tbe  Whitt 
Cottage,**  3  vols.  8vo. — Digest  of  the  Homoeopatfaie  Prin. 
ciples,  by  E.  Wniiams,  18tno.— Despatches  of  tbe  Mir. 
qoess  Wellcsley,  VoL  HI.  8vo.— The  Ornithological 
Guide,  by  C.  T.  Wood,  8vo.— History  of  Ireland  to  tiie 
Union,  by  Elizabeth  Blacker,  12ma — A  Cbemieal  Tret, 
tise  on  the  Epidemic  Fevers  of  the  West  lodiei,  bj  W. 
J.  Evans,  8vo. — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregttioii,  bj 
A.  W.  Hare,  9  vols.  12mo'.— Bafton  and  CasUe*s  firiiii 
Flora  Medica,  Vol.  I. 


BBMXTTiLXrOBS  BT IKAXL. 

O*  Gentiemen  making  remittances  by  checks,  wooM 
confer  a  favour  by  having  them  marked  **  good,**  by  Ifao 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Mar.  9, — Matthew  Smith,  Cfaambersborg,  Pa. 
.  9.^W.  G.  Nelson,  Long  Creek,  Va. 

9, — Henry  Blake,  Portsmouth,  O. 

9, — Robt.  Aull,  Independence,  Mo. 

-  9, — Lorenzo  Lewis,  Audley,  Va. 

9, — G.  H.  Dunn>  Lawrenocborg,  la. 

9^— R.  E.  Weeks,  Newark,  O. 

9,— T.  G.  Christian,  Newark,  O. 

9,— rM.  Dawson,  &.  Son,  Cincinnati,  O. 

9, — Matthew  Thompson,  Cambridge,  0. 

Feb.  7,— Thos.  Carter,  Arkansas  Post,  Ark. 

21,— Thos.  A.  Sharpe,  Demopolis,  Al. 

Mar.  9, — Matthew  Smith,  Chamttersborg,  Pi. 

— —  9, — Postmaster,  Flint  River,  Michigan. 

9,— Kelly  Thomas,  Paris,  Ky. 

9,— Mr.  Flinn,  Darlington  C.  H.,  a  C 

9,— G.  W.  Pennock,  Coatesville,  Pi. 

9,— G.  M.  Preston,  Burlington,  Ky. 

9, — C.  Chambers,  Burlington,  Ky. 

9,— Mr.  Hawes,  Burlington,  Ky. 

9,— E.  Towsey,  Burlington,  Ky. 

9,— J.  Miller,  Winolieeter,  Va. 

9,— Hon.  I.  Davis,  Worcester,  Ms. 

9,— John  Gay,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

— ^  9, — SamL  Otterson,  Limestone  Springs,  oo  itato 
mentioned. 

9,— A.  J.  Henry,  P.  M.,  Somerville,  Te. 

2,— A.  L.  CampbeU,  Winchester,  Te. 

Agents,  on  remitting  money,  will  confer  i 
great  fhyour,  and  save  much  unpleasant  feeliDg* 
by  letting  us  know  the  individual  subscrtben 
who  should  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in- 
formation, bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  tboee  wbo 
have  paid. 


£eto  Amer(ran  l^nftUcatfons. 

Nick  of  the  Woods,  or  the  JibbiiniBinoeay,  a  tile  o^ 
Kentucky,  by  the  author  of  ^  Calavur,"  -  The  InfiM" 
%Lz,  &c  2  vols.  I2ma    Carey,  Lea  ft,  Blancbard. 

Methods  of  Location  for  Railway  Eogioeen,  b;  S. 
W.  Mifflin,  civil  engineer.  1  voL  12mo.  PbiUdelphtt: 
E.  C.  Biddle. 

Paul  Prv*s  Delicate  Attentions  and  other  Talea.bTtbi 
author  of  Little  Peddlingrtpn,  in  1  vol.  being  papers  froe 
the  New  Monthly.    Carey  &  Hart 

Life  in  Paris.  3  vols.  I2m(l  PhiladelphU:  CtreyA 
Hart 

Henrietta  Temple.  1  vol.  8vo.  same  publishers. 

Manual  of  Politeness.  18mo.    W.  Marshall 


.  irOTZOSL 

WH}  the  geneleman  who,  on  the  I6tk 
instant,  sent  to  the  subscriber  a  letter  con- 
taining an  endostirei  favour  him  with  fl 
private  interview  7  Prom  the  most  urgent 
motives,  but  with  the  very  kindest  feelings^ 
the  request  is  made. 

A.   WALDIE^ 
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Che  journal  of  SeUei)  %txxxz%. 

ORIGINAL   CORRESPOXDENCC. 

.  Part«, /an,  29/^1837. 

ft^dMirSir, 

In  a  hurried  letUr  to  "  ,  written  some  dayi 
•giQi  I  {«?•  a  basty  •kotch  of  iny  exciting  journey  of  the 
3tli  inatantf  and  proraiied  farther  details  in  a  future  letter. 
My  frienda  have  made  ree  tell  the  story  so  very  often, 
that  I  Ibrget  now  bow  much,  or  what  I  wrote,  so  yon 
mmi  excnae  me  if  I  repeat  what  you  already  know.  1 
beUere  yon  are  aware  that  a  balloon  ascension  ba^  long 
been  a  cherbhed  project  with  me,  and  that  I  had  even 
made  an  ansoccessTul  application  to  Mr.  Durand  some 
years'  ago  in  New  York.  This  darling  hope  has  at 
length  been  gratified.  I  have  soared  in  the  air  far  above 
the  ctonds.  Have  seen  the  earth  recede  from  me  until 
the  roar  of  one  of  its  greatest  cities  was  no  longer 
heard.  Have  been  hurried  in  an  instant  and  as  by 
magic  from  the  busy  throng,  to  solitude,  silence,  and 
spaee. 

An  ascension  of  iho  **  ballpn  monstre*^  was  announced 
for  the  9th  of  January,  at  one  o'clock,  from  the  *«  caserne'* 
of  the  **  Faubourg  Poissonniere  ;**  bat  the  morning  was 
eloiid^,  the  season  unfavourable,  and  I  went  about  my 
nanel  eoeupation,  took  a  lesson  from  my  drawing-mas- 
ter;  left  him  at  one,  the  hour  announced  ibr  the  asccn- 
eion,  hopitog  to  arrive  in  time  to  see  it.  At  the  gate 
they  told  me  to  make  haste,  as  they  were  all  ready  for 
the  starts  Pushing  forward  through  the  crowd  I  met 
Dr.  Tucker,  who  told  me  there  was  still  a  place  unoccu- 
piad  in  the  car.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for  me 
to  resist ;.  afler  an  ineflBsetual  attempt  of  the  sentinel  to 
etop  me  from  enterhig  the  open  space  immediately 
around  the  car,  I  scrambled  into  it  between  the  cordsi 
'•book  bands  with  thp  doctor  and  Mr.  Thorne,  the  only 
friends  near  me^  stooped  for  a  moment  to  arrange  my 
feet,  when  the  mijitary  music  and  the  shoots  of  the 
epeetaters  attracted  my  attention,  and  upon  looking  over 
I  found  we  were  rising  slowly  and  nuijestically  above 
the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

Hau  and  handkerchiefs- were  waved,  lovely  faces 
were  smiling  upon  us ;  good  wishes  sent  after  us.  Our 
movement  was  imperceptible ;  the  crowd  appeared  to  be 
receding,  and  I  was  Iqglcing  down  and  waving  a  flag, 
absorbed  in  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  when  to  my 
eurprise,  a  quantity  of  water*  was  thrown  fVom  the  car 
opQn  the  heads  of  tfo  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  below. 
The  next  moment  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  crowd,  and 
the  word  **sit  down,  hold  fast,**  from  our  aeronaut,  in- 
ierrupted  my  contemplations,  and  I  found  that  we  were 
goin|^  against  the  houses.  After  a  moment  of  suspense 
we  struck,  and  were  all  tumbled  together  pelf  mell  in 
the  bottom  of  the  car.  We  continued  thumping  and 
dragging  up  the  wall  for  a  few  mombnts,  the  baUoon 


*  This  was  ballast,  which  it  became  necessary  to  throw 
out  Instantly,  at  a  moment  when  sand  could  not  te  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  without  injuring  them.  I 
at  first  supposed  it  a  sort  of**  mauvaise  platsanterie." 

ao.  18— -PART  I. — ^KABCH  S8,  1887. 


making  a  frightful  noise  over  head,  the  gas  forced  out 
by  the  shocks  almost  stifling  tis,  and  we  rolling  oi!%  each 
other,  not  knowing  what  would  happen  next.  I  must 
acknowledge  it  was  a  moment  of  intcTnse  anxiety ;  for 
tunately  it  did  not  last  long.  The  shocks  ceased,  the  car 
swung  violently ;  I  ventured  to  look  over,  and  as  I  did 
so,  my  side  of  the  car  rose  against  my  breast,  as'the 
prows  of  t^e  fishormen*s  boats  do  at  Long  Branch  when 
they  ride  over  a  high  breaker.  The  chimneys  just  be- 
low us  seemed  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  as  if 
rocked  by  an  earthquake ;  but  we  were  clear !  the  dan- 
gerwas  past.  I  disengaged  the  flag  from  under  the 
filt  of  my  companions,  and  the  moment  it  was  waved, 
the  signal  of  our  safety  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  con. 
gratulation  from  the  muhitude  below.  It  was  impossible 
to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  figure  my  companions 
cut  They  were  all  as  palo  as  death,  (of  course  I  sup- 
pose  I  was  so  too,)  not  a  word  was  spoken  for  some 
time,  though  I  must  say  they  made  up  for  it  when  they 
recovered  from  the  alarm.  The  hats  had  been  **en. 
fbncd*'  and  trodden  nnder  foot,  with  the  exception  of 
Count  Zixy*8,  which  had  gone  overboard  with  the  French 
flag.  One  of  the  Frenchmen  was  sea-sick  in  the  bottom 
of  the  car, — ^*  Oh,  monsieur,  je  vous  demande  pardon — 
majs  faites  tcujours  monsieur.*'  I  felt  the  eflects  of  tlio 
swinging,  but  it  was  soon  over,  and  I  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  joke.  The  car  soon  became  steady  again,  and  wo 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  rest;  but  the  gradual  dimi. 
nution  of  objects  below  made  us  aware  that  we'were 
rising  rapidly.  The  croi^ds  upon  the  house  (ops,  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  squares,  became  indistinct,  and  the 
groat  city  had  the  appearance  of  a  plah  in  relief;  in 
about  three  minutes  afler  leaving  the  ground,  we  enter- 
ed  the  clouds,  the  earth  disappeared,  and  for.  a  short 
time  we  were  completely  envebped  in  fogs  and  mist. 

Ill  a  minute  or  two  more,  emerging  from  the  clouds, , 
we  found  ourselves  in  bright  sunshine,  and  the  thermo-' 
meter  rose  about  twenty  degrees.  The  anchor,  (weigh- > 
ing  about  120  pounds,)  was  now  let  down  to  the  extent 
of  the  cable,  say  200  or  300  feet,  each  passenger  was 
requested  to  have  a  bag  of  sand  untied,  and  in  readiness 
to  be  thrown  out,  and  these  preparations  made,  we  had 
ample  time  to  contemplate  the  singularity  of  our  situa- 
tion. A  sea  of  snowy  clouds  was  spread  out  below  us  j 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  shadow  of  ^e  bal* , 
loon  was  seen  distinctly  defined  upon  the  clouds,  grow- 
*mg  smaller  and  more  distant  as  we  ascended.  A  bright . 
sun  shone  upon  us,  and  a  few  light  clouds  (such  as  the 
sailors  call  mares'  tails)  were  seen  etill  high  above  us  in 
the  ^  clear  blue  sky.  The  noise  of  carriages  from  the 
city,  heard  some  time  afler  we  had  passed  the  clouds, , 
hod  now  ceased.  The  rolling  of  drums  was  then  heard,) 
probably  from  Vincennes,  and  then  all  was  silent. 

The  balloon  moving  with  the  wind,  not  a  breath  of 
air  could  be  pereeived,  nor  were  we  at  any  time  sensible 
of  our  movement  upwards  Cr  downwards ;  once  or  twice 
only,  a  slight  rustling  of  the  balloon,  and  its  inclination 
from  over  the  centre  of  the  car,  showed  that  we  were 
entering  a  difierent  current  of  air.  Occasional  openings 
between  the  clouds  gave  ui  a  momentary  view  of  the 


ear  th,  and  we  could  see  thi)  dark  atrips  of  cultivated  ' 
lao  d,  und  we  took  advantsge  of  one  of  these  moments  of 
^  \i  x>k  out  below"  to  threw  overboard  a  Jona9  of  a  pas- 
sei  ige  r,  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  weighing  twenty  or  thirty 
po  unc'ts,  a  piece  of  the  chimney  which  we  had  carried  off* 
in  th  0  scuffle,  and  been  obliged  to  take  thus  &r,  nd 
d;  irin  g  to  throw  it  down  for  fear  of  killing  somebody. 

A  r  eaction  now  took  place,  and  messieurs  les  voyageurs 
becanae  very  talkative.  The  accident  was  discussed,  and 
the  dJflercnce  of  opinion  as  to  its  extent  showed  the  con* 
fnsio  n  of  ideas  during  the  panic.  **  i  fear  we  have  hurt 
eomelMKly,"  said  one,  "  for  we  knocked  down  a  quantity 
of  stones  and  bricks."  *^A  whole  chimney,"  thought 
anotfoer.  **  The  shle  of  a  hoose,"^  said  a  third,  atfd  so  on. 
♦•  Ob  ,  que  j'ai  mal  en  coeur,"  said  a  Frenchman.  •»  Ce«t 
Pern  otion,"  said  his  neigfibour.  **  C*est  le  gaz,"  said  an- 
other^ "  It  is  the  swinging,"  said  L  •*  It's  fright,"  whis- 
pered .  an  Englishman.  All  combined^  perhaps.  The 
who'  le  party  'had  now  vbeoome  so  loquacious,  that  Mr. 
Ure  en  bad  some  difficulty  in  establishing  silence,  in  order 
that  his  directions  to  his  assistant  might  be  heard  and 
atto  nded  to.  We  were  cautioned  'to  remain  perfectlv 
quic  It  in  the  car  during  the  descent,  .aiid  above  all  w#re 
to  remain  in  afler  touching,  nntir  every  thing  wae 
sec  ure,  as  one  person  by  jumping  out  might  endanger 
the   safety  of  aH  the  rest. ,  * 

A  Ve  had  now  been  about  forty  minutes  in  the  air,  and 
wer  e  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when 
ftr.   Green  told  us  to  look  over,  and  say  whether  we  ap- 
pen  red  to  bo  descending.  No  movement  was  perceptible^ 
but    I  observed  that  the  bottom  of  the  balloon  wae  be- 
cor  oing  flaccid,  and  wae  slightly  arched  upwards.    A 
mo  re  careful  observation  downwards  showed  that  the 
op  3nings  and  Irregularities  in  the  clouds  were  growing 
wi.  ier  apart  and  more  distinct,  and  our  shadow,  which 
had:  travehd  oflT  to  a  great  distance,  now  approached 
rn|  Mdly,  growing  larger  ^yvty  instant.    I  hardly  think 
th«  >se  symptoms  would  have  attracted  my  attention  how- 
ev  er,  without  hhi  question,  and  was  surprised  when  be 
announced  that  we  were  falliog  ai  a  rate  which  would 
brimg  us  to  the  ground  in  a  very  few  minutes  if  not ' 
ch  ecked.    Some  little  nervous  feeling  was  produced  by 
th  is  piece  of  news,  and  we  hx>ked  out  anxiously  and  lis- 
te  ned.  The  faint  sound  of  a  ehurch  bell  now  reached  us, 
announcing  our  return  lo  the  abode  of  our  fellew  beings, 
A  ve  Maria !    I  thought  of  my  old  favourite  quotation — 

••  When  swvmg  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 
And  the  ftlnt,  dying  day.hymn  stole  alofi,»' 

and  uncovered  ixA  crossed  myself  aa  I  need  te  do  in 
If.aly,  at  that  beautiful  and  poetical  appeal  to  the^devo* 
ti  onal  feeling.  If  I  never  felt  insensible  to  this  appeal 
in  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  an  Italian  evenuig,  you 
may  imkgine  its  effect  nnder  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  now  heard. 

The  violence  which  attended  our  departure  from  the 
earth,  lefl  some  fceling  of  anxiety  as  to  our  binding,  and 
we  now  looked  anxiously  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
country  below  us.  Some  ballast  was  thrown  over  as  wo 
approached  the  clouds^  and  we  now  had  a  ^momentary 


ft^tft  ^ottttfal  ot  iitllta  nttttta. 


^ 


view  of*  smtll  extent  of ooaotry,  m  village,  and  a  road, 
river,  or  canal,  we  could  not  determi^  which.  TbiB 
earth  apj>eared  very  dark^aa  lecn  betweeir,  and  in  8tron|r 
contrast  with  the  white  and  sunlit  clouds.  It  was  sooli 
again  concealed  from  our  view^  ontH  we  passed  through 
tfaeoi,  and  thei^noiWhalhut  was  thrown  out,  and  our 
aeronaut  kept  uMfttt^|long  over  6elds  and  houses  at 
an  elevation  of  ab^^e^||^uaand  feet.  We  could  see 
the  flocks  and  'the  peBants  at  work>  who  gazed  up  in 
astonishment,  and  when. we  cane  within  hailing  dis. 
tance,  something  like  the  folbwing  conversation  took 
place  :  **  Hole  I  la  has,— hola  i^on  sqmmes  nous  !" 
^TJens,  mais  ik  haut,  dans  le  ballon.**  **Mais  ajqiiel 
^distance  de  Paris?**  ^A  neuf  lieues."  **Sur  quelle 
route  ?**    «*  Route  de  Strasbourg— merci.'* 

We  had  traveled  about  twenty  miles  in  rather  le^ss 
than  an  hour,  and  now  made  our  final  preparations  ibr 
landing.    We  were  approaching  a  Ultto  village,  Charle  t, 
-and  saw  the  ^hole  population  running  out  to  see  us.    A 
slight  change  of  wind  carried  us  towards  the  villages 
and  we  were  obliged  to  rise  a  little  to  clear  it.    Theii 
despehded  a  little,  but  the  anchor  not  taking  hold,  we 
rose  again  to  clear  a  row  of  trees,  then  came  down  in 
the  next  field,  the  anchor  fixing  itself  firmly  in  the 
.  earth.    Mr.  6.  urged  us  to  lie  down  in  the  car  at  the 
moment  we  were  to  strike,  and  we  of  course  took  his 
advice,  anticipating  a  violent  shock.    We  might,  bow- 
ever,  hstve  kept  our  feet,  as  wo  did  not^ strike  with  much 
force.  When  I  looked  up,  the  cable  was  stretched  taught. 
Being  made  fast  to  the  hoop  a  few' feet  over  our  heads,  the 
car  remained  in  its  proper  position,  rising  up  and  down 
a  little,  and  the  balloon,  now  ^alf  empty,  was  blown 
over  on  its  side,  rising  sometimes  high  in  the  air,  and 
then  falling  again,  and  striking  the  ground  with  con- 
siderable force.    After  remaining  a  few  moments  in  this 
situation,  we  directed  the  peasants  ^wbo  under  a  mis- 
taken wish  to  serve  ns  had  nearly  cast  off  thei  anchor 
and  sent  us  adrift,)  to  hold  down  the  ear  until  we  all  got 
out.    It  was  sotae  time  after  our  landing  before  we  got 
the  balloon  empty,  and  once  or  twice  when  the  wind  blew, 
it  had  nearly  broken  away  hi  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some 
X twenty  or  thirty  men  and  women  to  secure  it.    One  un- 
fortunate  wight  got  his  foot  entangled  in  the  netting, 
and  was  carried  up 'fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  then 
dropped,  to  the  great  -amusement  of  his  companions. 
Fortunately  he  fell  upon  soft  ground,  and  struck  upon 
^  part  where  there  was  no  danger  of  breaking  neck  or 
limb.    He  seemed,  however^  to  consider  it  a  **  mauvaise 
plaisanterie,*'  and  was  far  from  enjoying  tbe  joke  with 
his  companl(l>ns.    When  wo  had  got  the  balloon  rolled 
.  up,  I  rode  over  in  a  cart  with  two  of  my  feUow-travolltsrs 
to  tbe  nearest  post  town,  where  we  found  a  more  speedy 
conveyance,  and  got  back  to  Paris  i>efore  eight  o*clock« 
^    There  was  a  reception  at  General  Ca88*s  in  the  even- 
ing, where' I  found  nearly  all  my  friends  assembled,  and 
received  their  congratulations  on  my  safe  return,  amd 
was  obliged  to  talk  and  tell  my  story  over  so  often  th  at 
I  grew  quite  hoarse.    It  appeared  that  they  had  been  in 
great  alarm  for  our  safety,  and  considered  us  in  immi- 
nent danger  until  they  saw  my  flag.  Some  of  the  crowd 
declared  they  had  seen  a  man  fall  from  the  car ;  others 
that  we  had  swept  tho  ^ple  off  the  house  top  in  our 
passage.  I  haVe  be^n  twice  to  examine  the  locality,  on  co 
with  our  townsman  Mr.  Fisher — who  saw  the  whole 
affair,  and  gave  me  a  very  distinct  accoun{  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  struck — and  have  a  eorrect  sketch  of  the 
chimneys  and  house  tops,  dee.,  from  which  I  will  send 
you  a  drawing  representing  our  situation.    We  had 
knocked  off  the  coping  and  two  or  three  courses  of  stoiie 
from  a  ^all.    I  could  not  learn  that  any  body  had  been 
hurt  by  the  fall  of  tbe  stones. 

And  now  you  wiH  ask  me  whether  the  enjoyment 
compensated  mo  for  the  risk.  Indeed  It  did.  The  sen- 
sations felt  I  shall  never  forget;  and  I  never  did,  nor  do 


I  lioW  consider  an  iscensiod  under  favourable  circum- 
stances attended  with  much  danger*  Mr.  Green  informs 
me  he  has  made  two  hundred  and  twenty  ascensions 
without  ever  haVin^  met  with,  an  accident  of  any  conse- 
quenoe,  or  eren  as  serious  as  our  renoontre  with  the 
house  tops.  This  was  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  eimp 
de  vent  at  the  moment  we  Commenced  rising.  We  had 
eighteen  hundredweight  of  ballast  at  the  time,  and  of 
course  could  have  risen  as  fiut  as  we  pleased  by  throw- 
ing some  over.  It  was  our  wish,  however,  to  remain  in 
sight  as  long  as  possible,  and  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  car- 
ried ns  against  the  high  walls  which  surrounded  the 
"*  caserne."  The  wall  we  touched  must  have  been  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  high.  The  great  size  of  the.  balloon  makes 
it  rathir  difficult  to  secure  in  landing,  as  tbe  power  of 
tbe  wind  is  enormous  upon  so  large  and  light  a  body, 
and  you  may  imagine  what  it  is  for  a  elir  containing 
eight  persons  to  strike  the  ground  when  going  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  also  a  disadvantage 
to  have  so  many  companions :  too  much  like  a  steamboat 
full  of  people  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Que  should 
be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  reflections  in  such  a 
, situation.  Entire  solitude  I  should  prefer;  but  it  re- 
quires constant  attention  to  manage  tlie  balloon.  Mr. 
Green  was  so  much  occupied  during  our  expedition,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  any  information  from  him.  He 
has  since  informed  mc  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
temperature,  a  few  degrees,  would  make  the  balloon  rise 
or  fall.  I  think  the  most  agreeable  mode  for  an  amateur 
would  be  to  ascend  with  one  person,  a  man  experienced 
I  and  cool,  (you  could  not  find  a  better  than  Mr.  Durand, 
I  of  New  York,)  and  leave  the  whole  management  to  him, 
and  occupy  hfmself  in  his  observations  and  reflections. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  excursions  will  soon  be- 
come quite  common.    The  greatest  objection  at  present 
is  the  expense.    As  one  of  the  French  papers  observed, 
**  on  risque  sa  vie, — mais,  .six  cents  francs  I  c*est  autre 
chose:"   Every  one  to  his  likings  but  I  am  sure  /  should 
i  much  rather  have  a  balloon  than  a  yacht  Mr.  Green  is 
serious  in  his  desire  to  attempt  an  aerial  voyage  acroas 
the  Atlantic  and  wishes  to  find  somebody  who  will  ac- 
company him'.    He  thinks  that  by.  taking  advantage  of 
the  prevalent  winds  he  could  crosy  from  tome  part  of  the 
American  continent  to  Europe  or  Africa  in  a  few  days. 
At  the  rate  we  traveled,  seven  dajrs  would  have  been 
onoogh,  and  there  was  very  little  wind  apparently  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.    He  startled  me  by  saying  he 
jniglit  have  been  in  Turkey  the  day  afler  his  arrival  from 
/^ndon  in  Coblentz.    He  had  better  try  a  journey  over- 
lAnd  to  India  or  China  first    Is  there  not  something 
iiublime  in  the  idea  of  these  rapid  journeys  over  such 
immense  distances?    I  asked  him  how  he  could  tell  in 
what  direction  he  Was  moving  at  night,  when  the  earth 
fiould  not  bo  seen,  or  when  he  was  passing  over  the  sea. 
Clis  plan  is  to  let  down  a  cord  of  one  thousand  feet  or 
ao,  which  is  to  trail  over  the  land  or  water,  and  would 
of  course  be  carried  out  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
was  moving ;  this  direction  could  be  determined  by  the 
stars  or  compass.  I  suppose  he  could  ascertain  his  place 
by  astronomical  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude, 
but  I  see  no  mode  by  whicb  he  could  keep  any  sort  of 
dead  reckoning.    He  is  not,  however,  a  communicative 
person,  and  I  could  not  get  much  but  of  him.  Like  most 
of  his  countrymen,  he  seems  disposed  to  make  a  mysffery 
of  his  business,  and  keep  the  results  of  his  experience 
for  his  own  private  benefit.    The  great  capacity  of  his 
balloon  enables  him  to  carry  an  immense  quantity  of 
ballast,  and  consequently  to  remain  a  long  while  in  the 
air,  and  I  have  no  doubt  important  meteorological  ob- 
servations and  discoveries  may  result  from  his  ascen- 
sions,, should'  he  be  accompanied  by  scientific  men  sup- 
plied with  good  instruments.    Constant  or  prevalent 
winds  may  perhaps  be  found  at  certain  altitudes,  which 
may  be  taken  advantage  oC  Cot  certain  journeys,  but  at 


present  the  ascensions  are  mere  matters  of  euriotitf^ 
voyages  d'agrement,**— picturesque  and  exciting  pro. 
menades. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  by  words  one  tentb  of 
the  enjoyment  I  experienced,  but  ibis  wooUi  rsqiun 
powers  of  description  fiur  beyond  my  reach. 

I  lemain  yours,  sinoerelj. 

NEGROES  OF  JAMAICA 

rati  NEW  STSTXIf  Uf  JAtUlCL, 

Prom  the  Note  Book  of  a  TVoeeZZer.— Ab.  3. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1635,  we  reached  Jimaio, 
and  one  of  the  first  peculiarities  which  arrested  mj 
attention  was  the  quarrelsome  manners  and  teoe  of  Um 
negroes  in  the  streets  of  Kingston.  Their  wnDgliii| 
with  each  other  on  the  wharves  and  at  the  oomen, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  habits  of  the  same  cfatn  of 
persons  in  Cuba.  Each  day  I  walked  out  in  Kio|itoB, 
I  witnessed  more  quarreling,  scolding:,  abuse  and  fifku 
ing  among  the  labouring  class,  than  during  ths  vUi 
month  I  spent  in  St.  Jago.  It  appeared  ie  me  eomtits. 
tional — it  may  be  partly  pditicaL  There  are  muy 
things  which  at  first  sight  strike  the  stranger'i  eje  in 
their  true  colours ;  there  are  others  which  time  and  ex- 
perience modify  or  entirely  eliange.  The  abors,  hov- 
ever;  I  consider  a  very  dist  inct  peculiarity.  In  the 
house  of  correction  I  found  €wo  thirds  of  the  innalai 
women,  who  were  confined  for  fighting,  qaarrelm|r,  uA 
petty  thefts. 

It  is  a  cuilotis  fact  that  the  English  and  Frsseh 
Creole  negroes  have  each  a  language  di^inct  from  tfait 
of  the  white  nation  which  governs  them.  It  is  con- 
posed  of  an  intermingling  or  various  African  ditkcU 
with  the  European,  and  an  E  nglishman  or  Frenchmn 
must  learn  this,  like  a  new  language,  before  be  can  on. 
derstand  them,  while  the  Spamish  credo  negip  speaki  a 
comparatively  pore  Castilian. 

Since  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  extsndsd  to  all 
who  pay  a  tax  or  own  a  fVeehold  of  the  amraal  valoAof  ten 
pounds,  the  coloured  and  black  freeholders  (the  DCfroet 
form  a  majority,)  have  such  a  preponderance  hi  the  dty 
of  Kingston,  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  twoodtef 
three  of  the  delegates  to  the  house  of  assemU/  fion 
that  city  were  men  of  colour. 

Six  men  of  colour  had  recently  been  chosen  to  tbe 
legislature  from  different  parishes.  There  bad  never 
been  more  than  two  of  this  class  elected  previooilj,  and 
none  before  the  year  1831.  The  mayor  and  alderoeo 
of  Kingston  are  chosen  every  three,  years,  and  with  the 
common  council  fiirm  the  municipality.  Two  of  tbe 
aldermen  last  elected  are  negroes,  an^  some  of  the  eoos* 
cil  are  men  of  colour.  One  is  a  master  drayman,  an- 
other owns  property  in  the  fisheries,  two  oohfeeUenen, 
a  dealer  in  pickles,  and  a  schoolmaster,  are  also  men- 
tioned as  administrators  of,  and  under,  the  new  reguk- 
tions.  Tbe  governor,  Lord  Sligo,  admitted  some  coloar- 
ed  persons  of  education  to  his  table. 

Some  negroes  have  been  intr^gpced  among  the  police 
officers  of  Kingston,  since  the  institutjon  of  special  nu* 
gistrates  by  the  mother  conntry.  I  saw  one  taking  hii 
rounds  through  the  market  house,^res8ed  in  an  uoiionD 
blue  coat  with  red  collar.  He  acts  as  an  ordinary  eoo- 
stable,  and  arrests  any  person,  white  or  other,  wbo 
oflfends  the  laws. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  house  of  deJegitas  at- 
sembled  at  Spanish  Town,  and  I  had  an  opportonity  of 
seeing  those  elected.  One  of  the  coloured  membofi  o^ 
assembly  appeareAo  be  greeted  with  much  cordiaKiy 
by  tho  gentlemen  who  encountered  him$  He  was  of 
very  light  complexion,  respecUble  and  inlelHgenl  in  h» 
appearanco{  wealthy,  and  the  cu»toa  of  his  parish. 

The  darkest  man  of  colour  in  the  assembly,  m^^pp^f' 
linoe  about  half  blood,  b  tbe  edilwof  a  newspaparia 


^t  %outvml  ti  )3elU0  ftttttreii* 


Su^ftton,  a  dbtribntar  of  tracts,  and  aidant  of  the  Bible 
Soaaetj,  die.  fie  ia  said  to  be  a  man -of  good  natural 
abiUty,  bat  violent  in  his  language,  shrewd,  and  nntract 


A  modest,  methodistioaLlookiog  jronng  man,  neatly 
dressed  in  black,  his  skin  and  hair  of  such  light  colour 
that  I  did  not  distinguish  tko  traits  of  African  descent, 
was  also  pointed  out  as  being  of  this  caste.  His  com- 
I^exioA  was  paler  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
white  gentlemen  who  sat  about  hinu 

I  entered  the  court  house  at  Kingston  and  saw  two  of 
the  common  council  presiding;  one  was  a  black,  the  other 
«  man  of  oolour.  This  municipal  court  sits  e very^  morn- 
ing  to  hear  causes  reierring  to  the  apprentices.  The 
case  befiire  it  was  an  assault  of  (bur  blacks  upon  another 
OD*  of  the  same  cobur.  The  hall  was  filled  with  ne- 
groee;  who  looked  on  with  great  eeeniing  interest.  In 
dreaa,  manner,  and  j^eneral  behaviour,  thoy  presented  a 
mach  superior  appearance  to  any  assemblage  of  the 
•ame  odour  1  had  ever  seen  upon  similar  occasions. 

The  population  of  Kingston  is  estimated  at  25,000. 
I  was  informed  that  more  than  4000  children  receive 
instruction  in  65  public  schools,  open  to  each  sex,  and  to 
all  classes,  colours,  and  religions.  I  visited  three  of  the 
largest,  which  are  conducted  according  to  the  system  of 
Dr.  Bell,  modified  by  the  Scotish  practice.  In  those 
public  schools  where  instruction  is  gratuitous,  as  was 
'the  oase  with  those  I  saw,  all  children  are  received,  even 
apprentices.  There  was  no  distinction  made  according 
to  the  colour.  Some  of  the  monitors  are  perfectly  black, 
but  the  great  majority  are  neither  black  nor  white.  The 
appearance  of  the  children  exhibited  good  health,  intel 
ligenee,  and  cordiality.  Private  schools  are,  of  course, 
more  exclusive ;  many  of  these  are  conducted  by  persons 
of  the  Hebrew  religion. 

In  the  churches^  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  jails, 
the  courts,  the  house  of  correction,  the  house  of  assem< 
bly,  and  the  king^s  house,  there  was  no  distioction  it 
aaparation«  as  is  usual  with  us,  between  the  persons  of 
djfibrent  colours. 

Dr.  Bancroft  did  me  the  fiivonr  to  show  me  the  public 
boepital  and  lunatic  asylum,  built  for  the  use  of  the 
island.  Two  hundred  patients  are  arranged  without 
any  reference  to  colour.  In  the  episcopal  churches, 
which  were  well  attended,  the  msjority  consisted  of  free 
persons  of  colour,  some  of  whom  sat  in  pews  with  re- 
spectable whites.  It  was  much  the  same  in  the  catholic 
chapel;  but  in  the  Scotish  presbyterian  church  there 
were  not  so  many  of  the  coloured  caste.  In  the  large 
baptist  snd  motbodist  chapels,  overflowing  with  people, 
ahnost  all  the  congregation  were  coloured  and  blacks, 
the  latter  forming  the  largest  proportion.  It  is  about 
ten  years  since  the  children  of  different  complexions 
began  to  mingle  together  in  the  schools  and  churches. 
I  am  told  that  very  great  changes  of  sentiment  have 
taken  place  within  a  few  years  upon  that  subject  Some 
yeara^aeo  a  black  man  of  fortune  brought  o^er  from 
Eoglaod  a  white  woman  as  a  servant,  whom  he  after- 
wards married.  The^egro  women  were  so  much  scan- 
'dalised  at  what  they  termed  his  impudence,  that  be 
was  violently  abused  by  them  upon  every  opportunity. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  lately  performed*  in  one  of 
the  country  parishes,  between  a  white  English  woman 
and  a  negro,  without  exciting  any  particular  rebuke. 

Connections  between  women  of  colour  and  the  whites 
are  now  .sanctioned  by  marriage,  which  formerly  existed 
without  that  tie,  and  marriages  are  more  frequent  among 
the  negroes  and  coloured  people  themselves. '  I  was  told 
tbey  evince  mure  self-respect  than  formerly. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  somo  of  the  sugar 
plantations  near  Kingston.  On  one  of  1000  acres,  at 
which  I  breakfasted,  (13ih  November,)  there  were  216 
approntfcess  but  only  130  acres  in  canes.  The  gang, 
at  work  digging  cane  hdles«  looked  healthy  and  good 


tempered.  Old  women  were^  cooking  in  the  field,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  took  cara  of  the  young  children, 
all  under  six  years  old  being  free.  The  hands  received 
an  allowance  of  salted  fish  from  the  proprietor,  although 
the  law  does  net  require  it,  for  they  h^ve  a  day  and  a 
half,  besides  Sunday,  of  every  week  at  their  own  dis- 
posal, to  raise  their  own  provisions,  on  grounds  allotted 
for  that  purpose.  Their  labour  is  limited  to  nine  hours 
each  day ;  thus  only  forty  and  a  half  hours  per  week  arc 
4br  the  master's  sendee.  The  daily  task  is  set  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  ^ng,  and  this  is  usually  complet- 
ed before  the  period  affixed  by  law.  Thoy  seldom  get  tu 
the  field  before  six  o*clock  in  the  morning.  The  overseer 
desired  the  hands,  upon  some  pressing  occasion,  to  work 
a  day  extra  for  wages ;  only  one  fonrth  of  the  people 
accepted  the  invitation.  Beginning  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  accomplished  their  usual  daily  task  by  three 
»*clock  in  the  afternoon,  earning,  each  of  them,  fifty 


cents,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  every 
four  feet  of  cane-hole  or  trench ;  they  then  broke  ofi 
unanimously.^ 

On  Fridays  and  Saturdays  the  negro  apprentices  are 
seen  approaching  the  city  in  crowds,  leaded  with  the 
produce  of  their  gardens,  or  leading  asses  carrying  pan- 
niers  filled  with  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  pigs,  kids,  Slc^ 
The  money  they  thus  receive  iaall  their  own,  and  they 
can  will  it  to  whom  they  please.  A  physician,  who  was 
present,  informed  me  that,  during  an  insurrection,  a  ne- 
gro slave  who  was  taken  in  arms  and  ordered  to  be  shot, 
mentioned  to  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  at  his 
last  moments  to  whom  he  wished  his  pigs,  poultry,  fur- 
niture, trinkets,  nets,  and  canoe  to  bo  given.  His  will 
veas  written  upon  the  spot,  and  his  bequest  faithfully 
fulfilled.  > 

I  met  a  gentleman  who  had  twenty  German  emi- 
grants, Hanoverians  and  Brunswickers,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  a  coffee  estate,  where  he  described  them  to  be 
well  satisfied.  Sixteen  pounds  are  albwed  by  the  island 
for  each  emigrant.  During  one  year  they  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  proprietor, "without  wages; 
working  the  saooe  number  of  hours  as  the  apprentices. 
Afler  that  time,  they  are  hired  and  allowed  grounds  free 
of  rent.  This  gentleman  bad  lost  none  by  slckiipss, 
whereas  the  Germarf*  who  remained  in  the  plains  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  climate.' 

There  exists  very  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  people  of  this  island,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  new  system.  The  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  real  estate  much  embarrasses  those  interested 
in  the  sales.  **  A  master  in  chancery,  at  Spanish  Town, 
tuld  me  that  some  properties  would  nor  sell  for  more 
than  their  former  annual  rents.  The  panic,  however, 
among  the  whites  is  not  so  great  as  I  expected  to  find 
it,  and  their  exertions  to  overcome  the  feelings  and  pro- 
possessions  incidental  to  their  pecoliar  position,  are 
much  greater  than  I  thought  possible  there.  I  heard 
several  merchants  of  groat  intelligence  declare  their 
belief  that  the  system  would  work  well  if  any  thing  like 
prudent  measures  were  pursued  by  the  planters.  I 
hoard  two  prominent  members  of  assembly,  both  verjp 
much  opposed  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  British 
government,  acknowledge  that  they  apprehended  much 
more  mischief  would  already  have  been  felt  than  has 
yet  been  experienced.  Some  believe  that  the  anticipated 
evils  vrill  certainly  arise,  Ihat  were  looked  for  too  early. 
While  others,  decidedly  in  opposition  to  recent  regula- 
lions,  are  making  arrangements  for  tho  quiet  termina- 
tion of  the  apprenticeships.  One  geatleman,  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  has  desired  his 
people  to  consider,  in  good  time,  what  they  will  do.  In 
1840  they  will  be  free  from  their  master,  and,  as  he 
said,  **he  free  from  them.**  He  proposes  to  warn  them  six 
months  bdfore  the  termination  of  their  apprenticeship 
to  quit  his  premises  ^  they  may  then  decide  whether 


they  will  work  for  wages,  or  on  shares,  in  the  same 
culture  as  heretofore. 

From  all  I  could  learn  in  the  dty,  greater  hopes  ara 
now  entertained  of  permanent  tranquillity  than  formerly, 
although  many  have  very  gloomy  anticipations  for  the 
future.  1 

People  walk  or  ride\bottt  late  at  night  in  country  or 
city,  either  in  Cuba  or  Jamaica,  with  perfect  security ; 
and  answers  are  rendered  by  any  labourer,  or  other  per- 
son casually  met  in  the  way,  widi  very  general  civility. 


EBZTOa'S  TABZiS. 

American  Natural  History^  by  John  D.  God* 
man,  M,  D. ;  to  which  is  added^  his  last 
work,  The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist ;  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  Hogan 
6l  Thompsob,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  df  Godman  ia  dear  to  all  who  know 
his  works,  and  doubly  so  to  those  who  bad  the 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance*  Long 
will  bis  noeofiory  be  hallowed,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  many  virtues  kindly  cherished^ 
He  was  aa  ardent  adorer  of. nature,  penetrating  ^ 
her  haunts  with  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  ;  examining  info  her  ways  with  the 
ardour  of  a  true  worshipper,  not  blindly,  but 
zealously  and  wisely;  paying  bis  adoration,  not 
to  stocks  and  stones,  but  to  the  Great  Original, 
whose  transcendent  power  and  wisdom  spoke  ' 
so  pre-eminently  in  the  evidence  he  was  per- 
mitted to  investigate. 

Dr.  Godman  was  one  of  the  most  qualifieil 
of  men  to  write  on  natural  history.  To  a  mind 
of  peculiar  discrimination,  he  joined  the  mo- 
desty of  real  greatness;  and  to  untiring  indus- 
try, be  added  the  quality  of  being  open  to  con- 
viction. He  bad  no  thepry  to  support — nature 
was  his  mistress,  and  her  laws  bis  study.  The 
consequence  inevitably  was,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  tbe  laws  of  organised  life,  satisfactory 
informatiol)  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  ani- 
mals, illustrated  in  lucid  language,  conveying 
his  own  conceptions  distinctly  and  clearly  to 
tbe  reader. 

The  work  now  before  us  bears  full  evidence 
of  tho  trutb  of  these  remarks,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  adding,  that  the  edition,  in  all  its 
relations,  of  engraving,  paper,  &^.,  can  bt 
strongly  recommended. 

Those  beautiful  sketches;,  the  Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist,  are  appended  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  his  natural  history.  These  were  tbe 
dashings  of  his  pen,  while  prostrate  on  his 
death-bed*  His  mind  could  not  be  idle ;  and- 
well  and  painfully  we  remember  seeing  him 
thus  occupied,  propped  with  pillows^  his  hand 
going  with  rapid  fiction,  embodying,  on  paper 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  without  repe- 
rusal  sent  to  the  wprld  as  they  now  appear. 
Death  arrested  him  in  his  exertions,  and  thus 
deprived  the  world  of  another  brilliaiit  evidence 
of  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  of  his  charming 
mode  of  communication. 

We  would  earnestly  call  on  al^the  lovers  of 
natural  hbtory  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
work. 

Recovery  of  Treasure, — In  our  next  publi- 
cation we  shall  insert  a  very  extraordinary  nar- 
rative of  the  recent  loss  of  the  Thetis  frigate, 
near  Rio  Janeiro,  and  of  the  recovery  of  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  by  means  of  the 
diving  bell;  it  includes  a  full  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  ofhcers,  and  the  sufferings 
endured.    Upwards  of  Jive  hundred  and  eiglUy 


sue  Smnnxl  t^  $Mit§  ItMittiL 


thousand  dollars  wqt9  recovered  and  shipped 
for  Londpn.  It  is  an  unaffectad,  straigbtfor- 
ward  story,  which  has  greatly  interested  all  who 
have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it* 

Prior*s  lAfe  of  Goldsmith  will  be  our  next 
book  after  the  above ;  we.  observe  that  a  t^ila- 
delphian  edition  is  to  be  issued  this  week  by 
Caiey  &  Hart. 

Booksellers. — A  booksellers'  dinn^  is  to  be 
served  at  the  City  Hot^I,  New  York,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  of  which  several  of  our  literary  citi- 
zens have. been  politely  invited  to  partake. 

J7ie  Frenfh  Guide, — We  have  examined 
with  some  care  a  new  school-b(^ok,  by  A.  N. 
Girauli,  entifled,  "The  French  Guide ;  or  an 
Introduction  to  the  French  language,"  which  is 
certainly  well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended-  Some  improvements  and  facili- 
ties are  offered  by  this  Guide  which  will  prove 
particularly  useful,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  equally  successful  with  the  author*s  ^' Vie  de 
Washington,'^  and  other  school-books,  now  so 
Ifenerally  introduced.  It  is  printed  by  Henry 
Perkins  of  this  city. 

The  Difference, — ^The  Historical  Memoirs  of 

his  Own  Time,  by  Sir  N.  W«  Wraxall,  of  which 

^  «  new  edition  is  reported  in  our  London  list  of 

fiew  books,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  is  sold  for 

eleven  dollars ;  we. gave  it  for  fifty  cents  1 

Balloons. — We  cannot  dotibt  that  all  classes 
-of  readers  will  be  highly  interested  in  the  ac- 
ooubt  of  the  balloon  ascension  from  Paris« 
kindly  furnished  us  by  an  attentive  and  intelli- 
gent correspondent*  Mr.  Green's  balloon,  wiih 
himself  for  captain,  wouki  be  a  good  substitute 
for  a  pleasujre  yacht,  and  would  have  this  ad- 
vantage for  the  men  of  too  much  leisure,  that 
tliey  could  create  an  excitement  for  themselves 
whenever  they  pleased,  without  resorting  to 
the  expedient  of  the  Parisian  sisters  who  were 
-  asked  whose /uneral  they  had  been  attending; 
they  did  noi  know;  then  icAi^ ^o /  7'he  answer 
implies  an^  avidity  for  sensation  which  is  per- 
haps enjoyed  by  many ;  it  was  "  to  create  a 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  hearL'* 

Of  the  probability  of  steering  balloons  we 
find  the  following  speculations  in  a  late  Black- 
wopd's  Magazine  :— 

^'We  understand  tbat^r.  Oreen  doabta  of  the  future, 
posflibilify  of  steering  the  balloon.  That  it  is  beyond 
our  power  at  present,  is  admitted.  But  what  steers  a 
bird  ?  What  enables  that  floundering  voyager,  a  crow, 
to  Bleer  perfectly  at  his  will  from  field  to  forest,  and 
make  turnings  among  the  branches  that  would  raise 
the  envy  of  the  Jockey  Club?  What  steers  and  carrie» 
(he  wild  swan,  as  heavy  as  an  infant,  a  thousand  miles 
«head  through  the  tempest  and  against  the  tempest  f 
'  The  united  action  of  the  wiogs  and  tho  tail..  The 
buoyancy  of  the  balloon  would  render  the  wing^  unne- 
cessary,  except  for  addition  to  the  steerage  power.  The 
true  and  only  diffiooHy  to  he  mastered  is,  that  of  en- 
abling  the  balbon  to  go  faster  or  tlowtr  thun  the  wind ; 
for  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  ths  rudder  can  have  any 
thinpr  to  act  upon.  The  steerage  of  a  hird  and  of  a  fish 
exhibit  the  power  of  direction  in  a  surrounding  element* 
The  means  are  complete  in  both,  but  varied,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  animal.  The  bird  derives  its 
buoyancy  from  the  wing;  the  tail,  whose  chief  or* only 
^rpose  is-steerage,  scarcely  aiding  that  buoyancy,  and 
bbing  scarcely  movable  but  in,  the  lateral  direction  re- 
quired for  Cbe  steera^.  The  fish  is  generally  buoyant 
by  iu  nature.  The  tail  supplies  at  once  its  progress 
jind  direction,  and  it  is  therefore  a  powerful,  and  pecu- 
liarly active  instrument*  Either  would  ai^swer  the 
purpose  of  the  balloon.  But  its  buoyancy  brings  it 
nearer  to  the  fish  than  the  bird.  Its  requisite  would  be 
a  rudder  of  such  length  and  force,  as  at  once  to  accele- 
rate (or  retard)  and  guide.  This  rudder  might  be  a 
Jong  frame,  with  a  wheel  or  vane  kept  ij)  rapid  motion 
St  Us  end.    For  this  some  modificaiion  of  the  st^am- 


engine  would  b^  required;  but  we  have  overcome  so 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  steam-engine,  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  doubt  much  of  ultimate  success  even  here.'* 

Femey, — Ferney,  replete  with  many  recollectionsr 
hasjieen  sold  by  auction.  This  estate  in  the  hands  of 
(he  new  proprietor,  who  has  more  taste  for  trade  than 
for  literature,  is  to  be  turned  into  a  beet-root  suffar 
manufactory.  The  little  chapel  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,**  is  about  to  be  converted 
either  into  a  bam  or  stable. 

Fart€/^.— We  have  taken  an  opportunity  be- 
tween the  publication  of  two  books  to  empty 
the  best  portion  from  a  large  selection  of  maga-^ 
zine  articles  which  have  accumulated  on  our 
table,  and  cannot  doubt  that  this  variety  will 
meet  with  general  approval. 

Erratunu — In  the  notice  of  Buckland's  Greology  in 
our  last  Journal  a  sin&ular  error  crept  in,  which  we  are 
desirous  to  correct.  For  "  whether  persecuted  in  words 
or  works,**  read  presented. 


List  of  new  hooks  published  in  London  to  latest 
^  daies* 

Rouillon's  Bibliotbdque  Portative  des  Dames,  Vols.  iX. 
and  X. ;  Histotre  de  la  Gr^oe,  par  M.  le  Comte  S^ur. 
Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,  by  Dr.  Milleugen,  2 
vblfc  8vo.  Recollections  of  Europe,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  2 
vols.  The  Path  of  Peace,  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  24mo. 
Rev.  T.  Adam's  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Westoby,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  Geographical,  Statist i. 
cal,  and  Commercial  Account  of  the  Russian  Ports  in 
the  Black  Sea,  from  the  German,  8vo.  Memorial  of  F. 
R.  H.  Scoiesby^  by  his  Father,  12mo.  Manuella,  the 
Executioner*s  Daughter,  a  Story  of  Madrid,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Historical  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time,  by  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  new  edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  Tho  Yoi^og  Chris- 
tian's Anecdote  Library ;  Christian  Martyrs,  32mo. 
Falkner,  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  ^  Frankenstein,"  3 
vols,  poet  8vo.  * 

^tm  acmerf can  IPufiUcatimuf . 

The  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon 
tagu,  edited  by  her  groat  g^randson  Lord  Wharncliffe^ 
2  vols.  I2mo.    Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  St,  Blanehard. 

The  Life  of  diver  Goldsmith,  hj  James  Prior,  Esq. 
8vo.    Philadelphia:  Carey  Sl  Halt. 

Abel  Allnut.  By  the  author  of  Hajji  Baba.  2  vols. 
]L2mo.    Philadelphia :  Same  publishers. 

Twice  Told  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  !Tawtborne.  2  vols. 
12mo.    Boston. 

The  Young  Lady's  Friend..  By  a  Lady.  I81110. 
Boston. 

Arithmetic  on  a  New  Plan.  New  Toik :  Seofield  &. 
Voorbees. 


RBVZTTAXrOXIS  B7  KAJZi. 

irr  Gentlemen  making  remittani^  by  chocks*  would 
confer  a  favour  by  having  them  marked  **^good,"  by  the 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Mar.   2,— N.  J.  Powers,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

2,— A.  B.  Grosh,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

Feb.  20»-.Frank  Washburne,  White  Oak  Spring,  W.  T. 
Mar.   8, — C.  Battey,  Augusta,  Ga. 

8^—E.  M.  Thornton.  Paris,  Ky. 

Feb.  28.— J.  G.  Graham,  Norfolk.  Va. 
Mar.  13,— E.  MarUn,  White  Hail,  N.  Y. 
16, — Anthony  Ihrie,  Easton,  Pa* 

-  8,— Jno.  G.  Owen,  Montgeinerv,  Ala. 
— ■>-   8.— Thos.  I.  Rees,  Marshall,  Miohigan. 
- —    4,— Rev.  W.  H.  Ellison,  Bcllvue,  Ga. 

-  4, — H.  C.  Bunco,  Marshall,  Michigan. 
— - 16, — ^A.  N.  Bourdon,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Jan.  17,— U.  W.  Huntington,  Green  Oak,  ML 
Mar.  15^— Calvin  Selden,  Esq.  Norridgewock,  M& 

8,— John  E.  Hunt,  Maumee  City,  Ohio, 

— —   8.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Forsyth,  Maumee  City,  Ohio. 

Agents,  on  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  favour*  and  save  mtich  unpleasant  feeling, 
hy  letting  us  know  the  individual  subscribers 
who  should  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in- 
fdf  oiaiion,  bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  those  ^bo 
l^ve  paidU 


SlfitHttiS  for  tti(9  eStfit* 

MAINE.— BAfiOoa,  Dwmu  ^  Tliatehef. 
VERMONT.— ^foNTWcufa,  George  P.  WaUott. 
MASSACHUSErrS. 

*  Boston,  W.  H.  &  Jordan. 

WoRCKSTBR,  Clarendon  Harrir. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New  Uavi;Ni  Herrick  St,  Noyei^ 

Habtforo,  Roderick  White. 
RHOPE  ISLAND. 

Pawtooket,  J.  M*IntyTe  &  Co. 

Provioemcx,  a.  S.  Beokwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  YoaK,  Peter  Hijl,  H,  Old  SHpu 

West  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 

Hudson,  P.  Dean  Carrique. 

AuANT,  W.  C.  Little. 

RocuKSTKA,  C.  ^  M.  Mojcee. 

Utica,  Wm.  Williams*- 

Buffalo,  A.  Wilgua. 

ScHENEOTABV,  Samucl  Andrewe. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trknton,  D.  J'entoD  &  B.  Daveaport* 

Saixm,  J.  M.  Hannah* 

Princeton,  R.  E.  Homor. 

Newark,  J.  M'lutyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maooh  Chunk,  Wtlliani  H.  Sayreb 

LANCAjrrsR,  James  F.  Flood. 

Easton,  A.  H.  Rceder. 

PoTTsviLLE,  B.  Bannan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Poet,  P.  M. 

York,  D.  Small,  P.  M. 

Pittsburgh,  Johnston  d&  Stockton. 

CiiAHBERSBURG,  Matthow  Smith. 

WiLRESBARRE,  E.  W.  SturdovRnt. . 

Carusle,  George  M.  Phillips  &.  Co. 
OHIO. — Cincinnati,  Corey  4&  Fairbamkt,.  M. 
Alexander  Flash. 

Columbus,  J..  N.  Whitiiig. 

Maumee,  John  E.  Hunt,  P.  M. 

Steuben viLLE,  J.  At  B.  TumbuU. 

Zanesvillk,  Adam  Peters — Uriah  Parksu 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickmsa. 

Annaious,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

Cambridge,  C.  Lecomple,  P.  M. 

Darnestown,  L.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Wasoinqton  City,  Frank  Taylor. 

Alexandria,  W,  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond,  R.  D.  Sanxay. 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,-^U.  H.  Forbes  h.  CW 

Pxtbrsburo^  A.  N.  Bourdon, 

Ltnohburq,  a*  R.  North* 

Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  Sl  Co. 

Frboericksburo,  John  Coakley ;  E.  M^DoweHL 

University  of  Virginu,  C.  P.  M^Keania.' 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  John  M.  Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  NorveD,  W.  A.  EiehbaQMU 

LftxiNOTON,  John  W.  Trumbull. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh,  Turner  Ac.  Hughes. 

Fatettbville,  J.  M.  Stedmaou 
SOUTH  CAROLINA; 

Charleston,  John  P.  Beile. 

CAMDEa,  A.  Young, 

CoLUMBU,  a  D.  Plant. 

SuMTERViLLE,  H.  HayDOSwortb. 
GEORGIA.— AuGUfffA,  T.  H.  Plant. 

Savannah,  VV.  T-  Williams.  ^ 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natohrs,  F*  Beaumont. 

Grand  Gulf,  WiUiom  M.  Smyth. 
ALABAMA.— Mobile,  J.  S.  Kellogg  &  Ce. 
ILOiriSIANA.— New  Orleans,  C.  H.  BanerWIu 

Francisvillk,  J.,M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Lovis,  Meech  k  XMnaiM. 
MICHIGAN.— Dktroit,  George  S.  BfteraifitK     , 
CANADA. 

Quebec,  J.  Tardiff. 

Cornwall,  U.  C«  Duncan  M^DbneU. 

Montreal,  Armour  k  Ramsey. 

Toronto*  J.  Ballard. 

Brockvillb,  Wm.  Be  well,  Jr.  &>  Co. 

Hamilton,  James  Ruthven  ^  Co. 

WiLUAM  Hbnrt,  Peter  ]Mf*Nie, 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— FRBOERieKt^  Rotort 

St.  JooMSy  Akuuiiider  RofaerUaiL 
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Che  Sotttnal  oC  ^tlUn  3Lrttres* 

A  KITCHEN  AT  CRUCES.  IN  THE  ISTHMUS 
OF  PANAMA. 

From  the  Note  Book  of  a  TravelUr.^No,  4. 

3(kh  November,  1835. 

Oht  what  a  fcene  is  a  Kitchen  at  Cruccs !  what  variety 
in  its  comforts,  its  annoyances,  its  simplicity,  its  filth, 
its  derangements,  noises,  contents,  and  conveniences ! 
A  fire  is  made  on  the  earthen  floor,  flanked  by  a  pile  of 
£(got8  and  four  large  rough  stones,  to  support  the  ends 
of  the  sticks,  and  a^r^ffi  as  a  sort  of  protection  against 
burning  the  building;  whtcb,  not  much  more  than 
twelve  fbct'square,  is  formed  of  canes,  and  roofed  with 
palm  leaves.  Doors,  opposite  each  other,  allow  tlie  passage 
6f  air  to  the  breakfast  table,  placed  between  them,  and 
become  outlets  to  the  trifling  smoke,  proceeding  from 
the  few  sticks  of  hard  wood  whhsh  accomplish  the  cook- 
iDg.  The  fire  is  near  one  corner  of  the  bat ;  a  partition 
of  light  poles  forms  a  chiokeh-pen  in  another  angle, 
where  the  poultry  are  fastened  up  during  the  night ;  ai  I 
young  cock,  tied  by  one  leg  to  the  frame- work,  is  now 
^be  only  tenant.  As  you  look  on  to  see  him  fed  with 
com,  to  prepare  him  for  some  subsequent  meal,  it  is 
politely  enquired  if  this  is  a  dish  yuu  are  fond  of,  and 
how  you  woyld  like  him  cooked  ! 

A  third  corner  is  lumbered  with  an  old  table,  support- 
ing all  kinds  of  provisions,  broken  bottles,  clothes,  and 
atensils ;  under  it  lie  cocoanuts,  and  near  it  a  bundle 
of  dried  canes,  to  mend  any  rents  in  the  structure  of  the 
tenement.  The  roof  is  the  ceiling,  and  some  rude 
TaAers  support  large  bundles  of  plantains,  ripe  and 
green.    Damp  articles  of  dress  dangle  at  the  side  of! 


feathers,  and  her  loose,  light  ^ress  dragged  into  various 
guises  as  she  glides  slipshod  from  the  pots  to  the  table, 
or  squats  among  the  ashes ;  praising  the  dishes — descant- 
ing on  the  quality,  origin,  and  admixture  of  their  con- 
tents ;  urging,  with  kind  good  humour,  the  testing  of 
each,  and  showing  slight  pique  and  a  grinutce  if  any  is 
neglected  or  passed  by.  In  the  enumeratioi^  of  good 
things  she  is  aided  by  the  master  of  the  house,  a  short, 
thick-set,  laughing,  good<humoured  alcalde,  who  sits 
opposite  to  you,  or  by  a  tall,  black  muleteer,  who  stands 
near  him,  of  a  casual  visiter,  smoking  on  a  trunk  by  his 
side.  Interruptions  occur  by  the  occasional  intrusion 
of  a  noighboui^s  dog,  who  scents  the  victual,  but  is 
thought  by  the  cook  to  infringe  the  rights  of  two  lean 
curs  belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  are  seated  on 
the  floor  near  you  with  ey^a  and  nose  pointing  steadily 
to  the  table — or  of  two  cats,  who  purr  under  it,  and 
claim  their  allowances.  After  repeatedly  crying  "perrol" 
(dog)  without  effect,  a  stick,  a  dish-cloth,  or  a  shoe  is 
hurled  at  the  stranger  beast.  A  broom  handle  might 
be  thought  a  proper  protection,  but  such  an  implement 
is  not  seen  here,  nor  the  convenient  brush  which  with 
us  is  found  at  the  end  of  it« 

People  come  in,  pass  out,  talk,  smoke,  laugh,  and 
divert  themselves — and  you.  Orders  are  delivered  from 
the  table  about  the  loading  of  mules,  the  washing  of 
cloths,  the  dinner,  and  all  family  concerns,  as  well  as 
some  public  tffFdirs.  Roasted  plantains,  fine  rolls  of 
wheaten  bread,  and  hot  cakes  of  sweetened  maize,  are 
placed  from  time  to  time  near  your  plate.  A  piece  of 
stewed  beef,  boiled  or  broiled  pork,  rice,  and  nondescript 
patds,  fried  in  lard,  are  successively  presented.  When 
the  last  dish  is  handed  up,  you  see  the  copper  chocolate 
pot  placed  over  the  coals.  The  liquor,  odorous  of  cinna- 
mon, is  put  before  you  in  small  quantity,  thick  and 


those,  while  long  strips  of  dark-coloured  beef,  here  and :  frothing,  with  rich  milk  in  another  cup,  to  be  added  if 


there  relieved  by  a  tint  of  green,  and  strings  of  hide  dry 
over  bead.  A  capacious  bowl,  or  deep  wooden  dish  of 
water  is  conveniently  placed  near  the  door,  to  wash  your 
hands,  or  the  plates  ;  the  children  dabble  in  it,  the  dogs 
drink  of  it,  and  sometimes  a  pigeon,  a  pig,  or  the  cat, 
partakes  with  them. 

Being  invited  into  this  eating- room  you  perceive  a 
8bort>legged,  square  deal  table,  scarcely  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  looking  like  the  plaything  girls  place  their 
dolls  upon,  oovered  with  a  cloth  that  some  one  recog- 
nises already  to  have  served  him  as  a  napkin.  'Two  low' 
chairs,  their  backs  and  bottoms  covered  with  a  black, 
«tifi^  smooth  leather,  are  draggid  from  beneath  two 
naked,  dark-skinned  children,  to  be  placed  near  the 
board.  An  omelet,  mingled  with  sliced  plsntains  and 
garlic,  is  the  first  dish  ;  it  is  a  good  one,  but  being  seen 
for  the  first  time,  there  is  some  hesitation  perceived  in 
the  manner  of  the  guests.  When  an  African  mixture, 
consisting  of  lumps  of  white  corn  mush  in  a  liquor  con- 
taining  fish  bones  and  flesh,  beans,  peppers,  and  other 
indescribable  materials,  is  hastily  brought  forward  and 
eztc^led  by  a  young  negress,  who  hovers  over  six  kettles 
of  various  calibre,  and  a  multitude  of  gourds  and  wooden 
dishes;  her  head  decorated  with  white  flowers  and  birds* 
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you  wish  it.  After  drinking  this,  a  draught  of  cool  wa- 
ter  is  usually  swallowed  ;  you  wash  your  bands,  if  you 
follow  the  example  of  your  host,  in  the  wooden  dish  on 
the  floor,  and  while  you  light  a  cigar  by  a  fagot  prompt- 
ly  dragged  from  the  fire,  you  see  the  table  occupied  by 
some  of  the  patient  lookers-on.  These  are  followed  by 
the  children,  whose  appetites  have  not  been  satisfied  by 
the  numerous  offerings  made  thom  while  hovering  round 
the  guests. 

Sueh  is  the  breakfast  you  rnay  expect  with  the  kind 
justice  of  the  peace,  at  Cruces,  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  river  Chagres.  His  personal  services  are  not 
spared  to  make  yon  as  comfortable  as  he  can,  and  aic 
much  at  home  as  himself.  A  large  room,  in  the  second 
story  of  a  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is 
supplied  with  a  couple  of  hanimacs,  a  cot,  a  table,  and  five 
chairs,  each  one  diffbring  in  size  and  pattern.  Here  you 
read,  write,  dose,  smoke,  dress,  and  receive  visits.  It  is 
also  the  gceat  thoroughfare  to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
family ;  as  the  member^  of  it  seem  to  receive  no  annoy, 
ance  from  your  presence,  so  they  appear  to  consider  thut 
they  cannot  offend.  Persons  of  each  sex  and  every  age 
pass  at  all  times  as  freely  as  if  the  apartment  were  on- 
oocupied, — so  do  the  dogs,  the  c%ls,  and  the  pigeoi^a  \  « 


pair  of  which  last  may  be  seated  over  your  head,  under 
the  eaves  of  the  house  feeding  their  young,  or  alight  in 
the  window  near  you.  Being  in  the  second  story,  yeu 
are  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  pigs,  although  a 
goat  has  been  seen  looking  out  from  the  balcony  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  Panama,  where  it  was  fed  to 
supply  milk  to  the  family. 

The  squire's  papers  are  strewed  over  the  table  yon 
write  at;  and  as  he  supplies  mules  for  trapsportatien 
across  the  isthmus,  he  has  his  accounts  to*  attend  to  as 
well  as  his  civil  functions  ;  but  yob  get  on  side  by  sido 
as  comfortably  as  if  you  had  lived  together  for  years,  in- 
stead of  a  day  and  a  half.  Such  are  the  frank,  kind,  and 
easy  manners  of  the  people,  that  m  stranger  who  is  dis- 
posed  to  feel  himself  at  home  in  tlieir  houses,  is  made  so 
at  once,  by  the  trifling  introduction  of  the  offer  of  a 
cigar.  • 

PHANTASMAGORIA. 

We  extract,  from  «•  Vl^raxalKs  Anecdotes," 
thj3  following  curioaa  speciroen  of  ghost-rais- 
ing. 

In  the  great  gallery,  where  I  was  presented  to  Prince 
Charles  three  days  since,  was  performed  tlie  memorable 
scene  of  raising  the  apparition  of  the  Chevalier  deSaxe. 
Never,  perhap,  was  a  more  impudent,  or  a  more  success- 
ful experiment  tried  upon  human  weakness  and  credulity. 
As  it  happened  only  about  four  years  ago,  and  as  many 
persons  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration- in  this  coun- 
try  were  present,  the  principal  circumstances  .attending 
it  are  well  known  and  remembered.    But  the  ridicule 
which  has  attached  to  it,  and  the  marked  disapprobation 
expressed  by  the  elector  towards  any  repetition  of  such 
experiments,  render  all  those  wh6  witnessed  it  extremely 
shy  of  relating  the  transaction.    It  was  not  without 
difficulty,  after  repeated  solicitation,  that  I  obtained  from 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  at  it,  the  recital  which 
I  am  about  to  make.    He  is  a  man  of  sense,  coursge,  and 
intelligenec.    I  suppress  his  name ;  but  yon  may  form 
from  It  some  estimate  of  the  human  mind  in  this  part  of 
£urope ;  which  in  many  respects,  is  certainly  more  open 
to  superstitious  impressions,  than  with  us.    The  Ger- 
mans,  almost  universally,  even  those  of  the  soundest  and 
most  cultivated  understandings,  believe  in  the  existence 
of  familiar  spirits;  in  whose  train  follow  witches,  ghosts, 
and  the  whole  family  of  invisible  agents.    If,  however, 
we  incline  to  consider  such  weakness  with  pity  or  con 
tempt,  we  should  recollect  that  similar  proofs  of  human 
infirmity  have  been  given  by  turns,  in  every  European 
capital.    The  miracles,  performed  in  the  church-yard  of 
St  Mcdard,  at  Paris,  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  reign, 
which  were  only  terminated  by  the  royal  interposition, 
are  not  yet  forgotten.    Scarcely  fifteen  years,  I  believe, 
are  eUpsed,  since  London  had  its  *»  Chevalier  de  Saxe," 
in  the  memorable  Cock-lane  ghost 
The  man  who  here  exhibited  so  extraordinary  ^  proof 

of  his  art — for  such  it  must,  in  every  case,  be  esteemed 

W^s  a  person  of  the  name  of  Schrepfer,  who  originally 
resided  at  Lelpsio,  of  which  city  he  was  a  native,  and 
where  he  kept  a  ooflee-house.  But  his  business  not  pro. 
ducing  him  either  as  much  profit,  or  as  m  tch  distinction 
^a  he  Mpir^d  U>  possets,  be  pretended  t«  study  magic, 
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and  to  have  acquired  mtoij  secrets  connected  with  that 
ima^inarj  science.  He  boldly  asserted  that  be  had  in- 
tercourse  with,  and  a  coiSlroI  over  spirits,  whoor  be  could 
summon,  command,  and  canse  to  disappear,  if  not  alto- 
gether at  his  pleasure,  yet  by  tlie  force  of  his  invocations. 
These  agents  be  ha^thc  ingenuity  and  effrontery  to 
divide  into  tb^^jas*.  the  friendly,  the  eyil,  and  the 
neutral ;  all  QiWflh|^^B  know  how  to  distinguish  at 
their  approachToi;  oii  tfillr  appearanoe,  by  the  noises 
which  preceded  and  attended  them.  Whenever  he  at- 
fected  to  exert  his  magical  powers,  he  always  began  by 
calling  to  his  assistance  the  benevolent  spirits ;  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  the  malig- 
nant ones.  Pretensions  so  extraordinary,  sustained  by 
lome  exhibitions  which  inppressed  the  spectators  witli 
astonishment,  soon  procured  him  no  little  reputation. 

Schrepfer,4ibout  tbiai  time,  while  he  still  resided  at 
Leipsic,  had  given  offence  to  Prince  Charles  of  Saxony, 
by  expressions  relative  to  him,  of  an  unbecoming 'or  in. 
Solent  nature.  The  prince,  irritated  at  such  conduct, 
ordered  an  officer  belonging  to  his  boosehold  to  repair  to 
Leipsic,  and  therft  to  inflict  on  Schrepfer,  in  his  name, 
personal  chastisement  His  orders  were  exactly  executed, 
but  Schrepfer,  though  he  made  bo  other  resistance,,  run- 
ning into  a  corner  of  the  room,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  loudly  invoked  his  invisible  allies  to  come  to  ^ 
his  assistance,  t  Their  visible  appearance  or  interposition 
were  ^Kjwever  unnecessary,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from 
violence-;  the  officer,  it  js  asserted,  having  been  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  invocation  a)id  its  possible  consequences, 
as  to  quit  the  chamber  witii  precipitation. 

A  circumstance  of  such  notoriety,  as  well  as  so  de- 
grading  in  itself  to  Schrep'dV,  induced  him  to  leave  Leip- 
sic.  AUer  an  absence  of  some  time/he  appeared  at 
Dresden,  where  he  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  servioe  of  France. 
In  that  quality  h^  even  m%de  an  attempt  to  be  presented 
'  to  tlie  elector ;  but  Monsieur  de  Marbois,  who  acted  an 
chargd  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  French  envoy, 
refuEfed  to  carry  him  to  court.  His  real  name  soon  he-' 
came  known;  and  his  pretences  to  skill  in  magic 
attracting  many  followers,  his  reputation  speedily  reached 
Prince  Charles.  It  was  accompanied  with  such  extra- 
ordinary accounts  of  Schrepfer^s  powers,  as  to  induce 
that  prince  to  make  every  exertion  for  obliterating  the 
recollection  of  the  indignity  lately  offered  him.  As  a 
step  towards  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go  in  person  to  the 
"  Hotel  de  Pologne,"  an  inn  where  Schrepfer  lodged ; 
and,  in  presence  of  various  witnesses,  to  ask  his  pardon 
for  the  blows  given  him,  as  well  as  to  offer  every  amends 
that  the  nature  of  the  affront  admitted.  Schrepfer, 
flattcrcd^y  such  a  condescension,  having  accepted  the 
apologies,  the  prince  then  requested  to  see  some  proofs 
of  his  supernatural  art:  It  is  pretended  that  he  exhibited 
many  ;  all  of  which,  only  tended  to  augment  the  prince's 
admiration,  and  to  stimulate  hts  curiosity  for  further 
specimens. 

But  the  most  difficult  operation  of  magic,  in  fill  ages, 
has  been  to  raise  departed  spirits  from  the  tomb ;  a  pro- 
digy which  Schrepfer  made  no  secre|  of  his  ablility  to 
perform.  Trincc  Charles  having  earnestly,  as  well  as 
repeatedly,  besought  it,  after  many  refusals,  real  or  af- 
fected, obtained  at  length  a  reluctant  promise  to  present 
before  his  eyes  an  apparition ;  for  Schrepfer  artfully  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  repugnance  and  disinclination  to  the 
act,  as  being  perilous  to  himself,  and  attended  with  various 
circumstances  of  horror.  It  only  remained  therefore,  to 
fix  on  the  spirit  to  lie  summoned-  Afler  long  considera- 
lion  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe  ^as  named,  and  Schrepfer 
undertook  to  produce  his  ghost  before  a  select  company* 
The  place  chosen  for  the  experiment,  was  Prince  Charles's 
-palace  in  ©resden.  But,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
eledlor  having  the  misfortune  to  be  neither  credulous  nor 
inclined  to  permit  such  cxhRilions  in  his  capital,  might 
disapprove  and  prohibit  it,  the  strictest  secrecy  was  ob- 
served previous  to  the  affair. 

The  Chevalier  de  Saxe,  third  in  order  of  birth  among^ 
the  natural  sonsof  Augustus  the  Sccond,'King  of  Poland, 
wa»  only  half  brother  to  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe,  as 


they  were  by  different  motheirs.  In  right  of  his,  who 
was  a'Princess  Lubomirska,  of  a  very  .ill ustripus  Polish 
family,  the  Chevalier  inherited  considerable  property  in 
that  country,  as  well  as  in  Saxony.  He  resided  princi- 
pally  in  Dresden,  and  died  only  a  few  years  agb,  at  his 
palace  in  this  city ;  which  his  nephew  Prince  Charles, 
who  was  his  principal  heir,  occupied  afler  his  decease.  In 
addition  to  his  maternal  estates,  the^  chevalier  possessed 
a  vast  incdttie  from  his  military  and  other  appointments 
in  the  electoral  service ;  and,  as  he  lefl  no  issue,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  amasapd  groat  sums.  Reports  had  been 
circulated,  that  money  was  concealed  in  the  palace  ;  but 
no  one  pretended  to  ascertain  the  precise  place  where  it 
was  deposited.  If  his  spirit  could  be  compelled  tp  app^r, 
that  interesting  secret  might  he  extorted  from  him.  Th^s 
curiosity  combining  with  avarice,  or  at  least  with  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  considerable  treasure,  prompted 
Prince  Charles  to  name  his  nncle,  as  the  object  of  the 
experiment. 

On  the  appointed  night — for  Schrepfer  naturally  pre 
ferred  darkness,  as  npt  only  more  private  in  itself,  but 
better  calculated  for  the  effect  of  incantations — the  com 
pany  assembled.  They  were  nineteen  in  number,  of 
whom  I  personally  know  several,  who  are  persons  of 
consideration,  character,  and  respectability.  When  they 
were  met  in  tlie  great  gallery  of  the  palace,  the  first 
object  of  all  present  wbs  to  secure  the  windows  and  doors, 
in  order  equally  to  prevent  intrusion  or  deception.  As 
far  as  precaution  could  effect  it,  they  did  so,  and  were 
satisfied  that  nothing  except  violence  could  procure  access 
or  entrance.  Schrepfer  then  acquainted  them,  that  the 
act  which  he  was  about  (o  perform,  would  demand  all 
their  firmness ;  and  advised  them  to  fortify  their  nerves 
by  partaking  of  a  bowt  of  punch,  which  was  placed  upon 
the  table.    Several  of  them,  (indeed,  as  I  believe,  all  ex< 


German,  '**Carl,  was  woUe  du  mit  midiT'*  **  Charles, 
what  wouldst  thoa  with  me?  Why  dost  thoa  disturb 
me?" 

Language,  as  may  be  supposed,  can  ill  describe  the 
consternation  produced  among  tbe  spectators  at  such  a 
sIghU.     Either  firmly  persuaded  that  the  appeairanoa 
which  they  beheld    was    spiritual  and  intangible,  or 
deprived  of  resolution  to  approach  and  attempt  to  Beat 
it,  they  appear  to  have  made  no  effort  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  its  incorporeal  nature.    The  prince,  whose  im- 
pious curiosity  had  summoned  his  uncle's  ghost,  and  io 
whom,  as  the  person  principally  responsible,  the  spectre 
addressed  itself;  far.  from  manifesting  coolhef8,or  at* 
tempting  reply;  betrayed  the  strongest  marks  of  horror 
and   contrition.     Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he 
called  on  Grod  for  mercy  ;  while  others  of  the  terrified 
party  earnestly  besought  the  magician  to  give  the  only 
remaining  proof  of  his  art  for  which  they  now  were 
anxious,  by  dismissing  the  apparition.    But  Schrep^, 
though  apparently  willing,  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
this  effort  beyond  his  power.    However  incredible,  ab- 
surd,  or  rdiculous  it  may  be  thought,  the  persona  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  protest  that  near  an  hour  elapsed, 
before,  by  the  force  of  his  invocations,  the  spectre  could 
be   compelled    to    disappear.      Nay,  when    at    length 
Schrepfer  had  succeeded  in  dismissing  it,  at  (he  moment  • 
that  the  company  began  to  resume  a  degree  ,of  serenity, 
the  door,  which  had  been  closed,  burst  open  again,  and 
the  same   hideous   form  presented  itself  anew  to^tbeir 
eyes/     The  most  resolute  and  collected  among  fbem 
were  not  proof  to  its  second  appearance,  and  a  acene  of 
universal  dismay  ensued.    Schrepfer,  however,  by  reite- 
rated exorcisms  or  exertions,  finally  dismissed  the  appari- 
tion.   The  terriBed  spectators  soon  dispersed,  orercome 
with  amazement,  and  fully  satisfied,  as  they  well  might 


cept  one  or  two,)  thinking  the  exhortation  judicious,  very'  Ix),  of  Schrepfer's  supernatural  powers. 


readily  followed  it ;  but  the  gentleman  from  whom  I 
received  these  particulars,  declined  to  profit  by  tbe  ad- 
vice. ^  I  am  come  here,*'  said  he  to' Schrepfer,  *^  to  be 
present  at  raising  an-  apparition.  Either  I  will  see  all, 
or  nothing.  My  resolution  is  taken,  and  no  inducement 
can  make  me  put  any  thing  within  my  lips."  Another 
of  the  company,  who  preserved  his  presence  of  mind, 
placed  himself  close  to  the  principal  door,  in  order  to 
watch  if  any  one  attempted  to  open  or  force  it.  These 
preparatory  steps  being  taken,  the  great  work  began 
with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Schrepfer  commenced  it,  by  retiring  into  a  corner  of 
the  gallery, where,  kneeling  down^  with  many  mysterious 
ceremonies  he  invoked  the  spirits  to  appear,  or  rather  to 
come  to  his  aid ;  for  it  is  allowed  that  none  were  ever 
visible.  A  very  considerable  time  elapsed  before  tbey 
obeyed;  during  which  interval,  he  laboured  apparently 
under  great  agitation  of  body  and  mind,  being  covered 
with  a  violent  sweat,  and  almost  in  convulsions,  like  the 
Pythoness  of  antiquity.  At  length,  a  loud  clatter  was 
heard  at  all  the  windows  on  the  outside ;  which  was  soon 
followed  by  another  noise,  resembling  more  the  effect 
produced  by  a  number  of  wet  fingers  drawn  over  the 
edge  of  glasses,  than  any^tbing  else  to  which  it  could 
well  be  compared.  "^  This  sound  announced,  as  he  said, 
the  arrival  of  hid  good  or  protecting  8pirits,j^d  seemed 
to  encourage  him  to  pfoceedt  A  short  time  afterwards 
a  yelling  was  heard,  of  a  frightful  and  unusual  nature, 
which  came,  he  declared,  from  the  malignant  spirits, 
whose  presence,  as  it  seems,  was  necessary  and  indis 
pensable  to' the  completion  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  company  were  now,  at  least  the  greater  part, 
electrified  with  amazement,  or  petrified  with  horror;  and 
of  course  fully  prepared  for  every  object  which  could  be 
presented  to  th*em.  Schtepfer  continuing  his*  invocations, 
the  door  suddenly  opened  with  violence,  and  something 
that  reseifibled  a  black  ball  or  globe,  rolled  into  the  room^ 
It  was  invested  with  smoke  or  cloud,  in  the  midst  of 
which  appeared  to  be  a  human  face,  like  the  countenance 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe;  much  in  the  same  way,  it 
would  seem,  that  Corrtgio  or  Hannibal  Carrachc  have 
represented  Jupiter  appearing  to  Semel^.  From  this 
form  issued  a  loud- and  angry  voice,  which  cxcUimed  in 


Having  thus  related,  as  seriously  and  circumstantially 
as  I  am  able,  the  principal  facts  relative  to  tbe  affair  in 
question,  it  is  natural  to  ask  my  own  opinibn  of  tbe  sAo-. 
ry ;  and  to  demand  whether  I  can  explain  or  account  for 
it  in  any  rational  manner.    To  such  enquiries  I   most 
fi-ankly  reply,  that  I  can  neither  give  any  satisfactory  ao- 
lution  of  it,  nor  have  I  heard  any  attempted,  except  tbe 
obvious  one  of  human  credulity  and  terror,  operated  opon 
by  imposture  and^d^ception.    But,  the  mattner  in  which 
so  wonderful  an  illusion  was  produced,  I  am,  in  comiBoa 
with  every  person  here,  at  a  loss  to  understand.    I  be- 
lieve no  one  has  yetxlearly  explained  how  the  liqoefactioa 
of  St.  Januarius's  blood  isperformed  ;  though,  out  of  Na- 
ples, I  imagine  few  persons  attribute  it  to  miraculoas  or 
supernatural  interposition.    We  know  from  experience, 
how  prodigious  are  the  deceptions  practised  io  and  upon 
optics.    Nineteen  men  met  together  for  the  avowed  par* 
pose  of  seeing  an  apparition,  and  believing  that  it  is  in  ho-  ' 
man  power  to  render  a  departed  spirit  Visible,  are  already 
half  subdued  to  any  thing,  however  gross.    Night,  dark- 
ness, and  tlie  imposing  solemnity  of  magic  itivocatiooi, 
bereave  tbe  strongest  minds  of  ^elr  sclf-posseasioB.     A 
bold  and  artful  impostor  might  then  trample  on  their  rea- 
son,  and  then  present  to  thefr  eyes  some  hideous  figure^ 
properly  accoutred  for  the  occasion.    It  roust,  however, 
always  exdte  some  astonishment  and  more  regret,  that, 
among  near  twenty  persons,  not  one  should  have  en- 
devoured  to  lay'  bands  on  the  spectre.    Its  second  mp- 
pearanctf  is  likewise'  a  circumstance  very  difficult  to  ac« 
count  for,  as  it  was  unnecessary  in  order  to  produce  eon- 
viction,  which  had  b^n  fully  effected.    That  it  was  m  de- 
ception, no  man  of  sound  understanding  will  doubt ;  but 
how  it  was  managed  or  produced,  the*  persons  who  were 
doped  have  not  yet  discovered.    They  are  all,  or  iiearlj 
all,  still  alive  in  this  country,  and  they  by  no  means  boast 
of  their  adventure,  or  derive  from  it  any  sort  of  vanity- 
On  the  contrary,  independent  of  the  iTdiculc,  they  all  feel 
and  express  the  utmost  repugnance  to  relating,  or  even 
recbllccling  a  scfnc,  which  has  impressed  on  their  im^^- 
nation  so  much  horror.    Their  friendtf  dread  and  depre- 
cate a  renewal  of  the  images  then  presented  lotho»  who 
were  present;  and  a  lady  earnestly  besought  ofmenotto 
press  her  husband  on  a  subject,  of  wbich  he  could  never 


^tft  Sottmal  oi  ^Utta  HtHtts^ 


think  or  converse  without  passing  a  aleepless  night  We 


dality  or  •aperslition,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
superioritj  to  such  puerile  torrorst 

The  Btory  no  sooner  spread  through  Dresden^  than  the 
elector  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  scenes^  and 
hie  peremptory  injunctions  not  to  repeat  them*  Schrepfer 
soon  retired  to  his  native  city,  Leipsic,  where  his  fame 
aocompanied  him,  and  drew  after  him  a  crowd  of  disci 
plee  or  votaries.  To  them  he  continued  t»  give,  as  in 
confidently  asserted  here,  numerous  and  astonishing 
proofs  of  his  superpatural  power,  some  of  which  I  have 
heard  related;  but  afler  the  specimen  that  I  have  de- 
tftUed,  all  others  would  be  at  once  tedious  and  superBu- 
ooa.  Schrepfer  did  not  long  enjoy  his  celebrity,  and  his 
death  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  his  history. 
Three  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  in  some  measure  initia- 
ted into  his  mysteries,  for  be  professed  to  instruct  in  the 
science  of  magic,  were -promised  by  him  an  exhibition 
more  wonderful  th^n  any  at  which  they  had  yet  assisted; 
For  this  purpose  they  attended  him  into  the  wood  of 
Rbsendaal,  which  is  at  a  small  distance  without  the  gates  of 
I/eipsic  It  was  in  summer,  before  the  sun  rose,  between 
^  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  they  came 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  grove,  he  desired  them  to  stay  a 
little,  while  he  went  on  one^side  to  make  the  requisite  in. 
vocations.  *Afler  waiting  a  few  minutes,  I  hey  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol ;  running  to  the  spot,  they  found  tliat 
he  had  shot  himself,  and  was  already  without  sense.  .He 
soon  afterwards  expired.  All  those  who  believe  him  to 
have  had  intercourse  with  evil  spirits,  affirm  that  he  was 
tormented  by  them  perpetually,  which,  rendering  his  life 
miserable,  induced  bim  to  have  recourse  to  a  pistol.  I 
imagine,  however,  you  will  think  with  Horace,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  call  in  supernatural  interference,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  violent  end  of  such  a  man.  Ho  has 
lefl  behind  him  many  proselytes  ;  but,  I  believe,  no  one 
who  pretends  to  equal  knowledge  of  his  secrets. 

CDXTOR'S  TABZ.XS. 

Junius, — The  Inverness  Courier  says,  that 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  discovered  papers  belong- 
ing to  Lady  Brewsler*s  family,  which  go  far  to 
prove  Mr.  Lachlan  Maclane'to  be  the  author 
of  "  Junius's  Letters." 

A  very  interesting  account  of  this  gentle- 
man will  be  found  in  Prior's  new  and  highly 
curious  life  of  Goldsmith,  which  we  have  now 
in  type  for  the  next  or  following  number  of  the 
Library.  He  was  a  school  friend  of  Gold- 
smith ;  lived  an  erratic  life,  was  some  time  in 
Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  was  the  confiden 
tial  agent  of  Warren  Hastings  in  India.  As  to 
his  having  written  Junius's  Letters  we  have 
very  great  doubfs. 

The  Thetis.— The  *«  Narrative  of  the  opera- 
tions  at  Cape  Frio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
public  stores  and  treasure  sunk  In  his  majesty's 
i-ship  Thetis,**  which  is  commenced  on  the 
ninth  page.of  to-day's  *'  Libiary,^'  would  proba- 
bly  be  passed  over  by  the  general  reader  for 
want  of  an  attractive  title,  if  he  met  with  it  as 
we  did  in  an  octavo  volume  which  remained 
uncuit  upon  oifr  table  for  several  weeks  aft«r  its 
arrival,  while  more  flaunting  books  were  exa- 
mined. We  trust,  however,  that  with  the  recom- 
mendation we  have  given  it,  and  now  repeat. 
Captain  Dickinson's  laborious  exertions  and 
success  will  meet  with  many  gratified  readers 
and  hearty  approval.  It  is  so  full  of  curious 
detail  as  to  absorb  the  attention,  and  after  the 
announcement  from  the  div^ing-bell  tfiat  it- was' 
directly  over  the  deposit  of  dollars  is  arrived 
at,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  curiosity  to  the  end. 
It  is  no  common  narrative,  and  its  results  are 
as  rare  as  interesting. 

Tlie  Gumey    Papers — as    thej  appear  in 


the  New  Monthly  Magazine  wo  shall  cbrttlnue 


must  be  content  therefore  to  resolve  it  into  German  ere-  ,to  transfer  to  our  pages*     Tho66  tttserted  to 

day,  all  that  have  been  yel  received,  oiTei  a 
rich  continuation  of  the  autobiography  of  the 
arch  story-tellei^,  Gilbert  Ourney.  { 

Abel  AJlnuU — The  new  novel  by  Mr.  Morier, 
author  of  Hajji  Baba,  Zohrab,  <S«;.  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately  after  Wraxall's  Court  of 
Berlin,  in  "Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus,"  for 
about  a  shilling. 

A  Contradiction, — The  nejyspapers  of  Europe 
and  America  lately  teemed  with,  a  curious 
story  of  a  bibliomaniac  murderer,  which  was 
calculated  to  amuse  the  credulous.  A  letter 
from  Berlin,  published  in  the  London  Literary 
Gazette,  contains  the  following  : — 

**  The  story  of  the  Friar  Vincente  of  Barce- 
lona, who  is  said  to  have  been  tried  there,  on 
account  of  murder,  instigated  solely  by  his 
love  of  books,  has  made  the  round  of  your  and 
of  our  journals.  A  very  intelligent  German,  in 
that  town,  writes  to  Berlin  that  no  such  trial 
has  occuried  there  ;  and  that  the  Barcelonese 
inhabitants  were  first  made-acquainted  with 
this  story  by  a  French  paper.  But  not  even 
the  Italian  saying,  ^  Si  non  e  vero,  e  ben  tro- 
yato,'  is  to  be  applied  to  it ;  for  the  invention 
is  solely  due  to  our  celebrated  Berlinian  au- 
thor, IIoflTman,  who,  in  his  excellently  written 
novel,  'Mdlle.  de  Scuderi,*  described  the 
monomania  of  the  Parisian  goldsmith,  Cardillac, 
who,  for  a  long^geries  of  years,  killed  all  persons 
that  bought  jewels  set  by  him.** 

Notel  Writing, — The  following  neatly  just 
remarks  from  the  London  Spectator,  on  novel- 
writers,  occur  in  a  review  of  "  Faynell,  or  the 
Disappointed  Man,"  by  Mr.  Miles  Slapleton 

"  Leaving  out  of  view  the  common  herd  and  authors 
8ui  generis^  there  are  four  kinds  of  novel- writers.    The 
first  and   highest  deals  with  general*  nature,— more 
modified,  it  may  be,  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than 
in  the  case  of  the  drama,  but  still  presenting  types  of 
universal  classes  in  individual  characters,  as  well  as  in- 
cidents and  conduct  of  universal  occurrence,  so  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  the  substance  of  things  :  and  in  this 
rank  may  be  placed  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Scott, 
and  perhaps  Marryat.    The  second  is  of  a  much  more 
ephemeral  kind. — being  limited,  both  in  subject  and  in 
terest,  td  the  age  which  produces  them,  and  painting 
only  manners  and  the  superficial  or  singular  in  charac- 
ter :  of  whicli  class  Mrs.  Gore,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  in 
Yes  and  JVb,  are  amongt  the  foremost  of  living  writers. 
The  third  sort  of  noveTi«ts  is  of  a  kindred  nature  to  tlie 
first,  but  of  a  much  lowbr  degree  and  of  a  more  confined 
range;  they  rather  copy  life  than  select  from  it;  they 
are  true,  but  narrow ;  they  give  os  family  histories  in 
the  guise  of  fictions,  redeeming  Ihe  common  from  com- 
monplace onl^  by  the  truth  and  careftil  finish  of  their 
delineation:  m  which  genius   Miss  Austen  and  Mrs. 
Opie  may  stand  first.  Miss  Edgeworth  rather  falling 
under  the  highest  category.    All  tliese  various  classes, 
however,  agree  in  this,  that^hey  derive  their  materials 
from  actual  existence,  and  paint  life  as  truly  as  their 
experience  and  genius  will  permit    It  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  fourth,  andy  as  novelists,  the  lowest 
class,  that  they  are  indebted  !•  their  own  fancies  for 
their  subject  matter.    Their  incidents,  their  characters, 
even  the  conduct  of  their  story,  is  all,  or  nearly  all, 
spun  out  of  their  own  brain.    Their  inventions  are  not 
combinations  of  realities,  or  creations  founded  upon 
them,  but  fantastic  things  which  have  neitlier  likeness 
nor  prototype  in  nature.    Such  works  frequently  pos- 
scss  a  high  degree  of  merit,— being  often  distinguished 
by  great  metaphysical  skill,  or  by  dee^  or  shrewd  re, 
flections,  or  by  considerable  powers  of  satire,  or  hy 
finished  or  brillj^ant  composition,  or  oven  by  a  true  por- 
traiture in  parts,  but  as  a  whole  their  views  of  life  are 
about  as  near  reality  as  those  of  a  clover  greenhorn 
fresh  from  coUego,  who 'expects  to  carry  all  the  world 
before  him' — their  roprcsenlalions  of  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  their -persons,  as  like  those  of  men  and  wo- 
men  as  the  contortions  of  puppets  moved  by  wires  re- 
semble  the  action  of  the  natural  body  of  bones  and 
muscled.    At  the  head  of  this  elass,  but  very  far  in 


advance,  may  be  placed  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer ;  and  Mr. 
Miles  Stapletoo  i»  not  altogetbir  a  oontemptibJe  member 
of  the  pame  corps." 

M.  Eosebe  Salverte,  in  his  learned  hqpk  on  the  Origin 
of  Names  and  Places,  gives  ^'a  local  habitatioif  and  a 
name*'  to  Mr.  Tristam,  and  cites  Shandy  otSiandy  Hall 
aa  an  instaace  of  a  local  desigoatiou  becoming  the  sur- 
name of  an  individual  \  The  late  Mrs.  GKilliver,  of 
Greenwich,  near  London,  being  asked  if  she  was  any 
relation  of  the  famous  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  replied, 
she  beUeved  she  was,  for  her  £ither  had  a  portrait  of  the 
Captain  in  the  parloar,  and  always  used  to  call  bim  **  my 
'uncle.'*  This  was  very  well  in  Mrs.  Gulliver,  who  might 
never' have  read  Swift,- but  the  learned  M.  Salverte  t& 
consider  Tristam  Shandy  a  true  story»  is  somewhat 
ludicroiHK 

The  manuscript  of  Pope^s  Iliad<Ie8cendcd  from  Lord 
Bolingbruke  to  Mallet,  and  is  new  in  the  British  Mo- 
seom,  where  it  was  deposited  at  the  pressing  in$ttance 
of  Dr.  Matey.  D'Israeli,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
»*  Curiopities  of  Literature,"  has  exhibited  a  facsimile 
of  oi^e  of  tbe  pages.  It  is  written  upon  the  backs  and 
covers  ef  letters,  and  other  fragments  of  papers,  evincing  ' 
that  it  was  not  without  reason  he  was  called  **  Paper* 
sparing  Pope.** 

In  1537,  was  printed  at  Lyons,  a  I6mo  voluipe,  en- 
titled, "  Le§  Controverses  des  Sexes  Masextlin  et  Femu 
nineJ*  It  was  written  in  metrical  version,  by  Gratian 
du J^>ntv  who  asserts  that  every  man  will,  at  the  resur* 
reclion,  be  an  entire  body,  without  tlie  least  deformity. 
He  naintains  that  were  every  part  of  the  body  sep^^ 
rated  in  fifteen  hundred  different  places,  they  would  all 
unite  and  becon^e  complete.  He  adds^tbat  Adam  wiD 
regain  the  part  from  which  Eve  was  formred,  and  that 
Eve  must  again  beeome  Adam's  side ;  and^  thus,  ho 
says,  it  will  be  with  all  other  persons ;  every  man  will 
be  like  Adam,  and  eYcry  woman  like  Eve  ;  andiie  con- 
eludes  with  a  positive  assertion,  that  woman  will  cease 
to  exist  I  It  will  be  tiews  to  the  ladies  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  for  tbem  !  Seriously,  is  it  not  sad  to  mark 
the  vagaries  of  ihe  human  mind  7 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  British  Museum 
now  contains  wine  thick  volumes  entirely  composed  of 
title-pages,  the  collector  of  which  spoiled  thousands  of 
volumes  to  gratify  this  singular  and  unworthy  whim  I 

Geography  and  chronology  are  the  grappling  irons  hy 
which  history  adheres  to  the  memory. 

VARZETXSS. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  French  Minister  to 
take  into  consideration  the  question  relative  to  an  inter- 
national  law  of  copyright,  has  made  its  report—recom- 
meeding,  in  substance,  that  the  publication,  in  France, 
of  foreign  works,  without  the  consent  of  the  author,  shall 
be  prohibited  in  all  cases  where  tlie  nation  to  which  the 
writer  belongs  offers  a  like  protection  to  French  authors 
--that  no  pirated  edition  of  a  work  shall,  under  like 
circumstances,  be  imported  into  France;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  to  import  French  works,  though  origUia I ly  ex- 
ported, within  five  years.  This  .last  regulation,  we 
presume,  is  intended  as  a  protection  against  fraud. 

Some  of  the  stratagems  resorted  to  by  needy  empirics 
to  get  into  practice  are  very  ingenious,  and  many  a  regu- 
lar physician  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  similar 
artifices  to  procure  employment  It  is  related  of  a  Pa. 
risian  physician,  that,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  capital 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  servant  in  a  carriage, 
about  daybreak,  to  rap  at  the  doors  of  Uie  principal  man- 
sions,  to  enquire  for  his  master,  as  he  was  sent  for  to  re- 
pair  instantly  tp  such  and  suoh  a  prince,  who  was  dving. 
The  drowsy  porter  naturally  replied,  with  much  ill-hu- 
mour,  »»That  be  knew  nothing  of  his  master."  "  What  • 
did  he  not  pass  the  night  in  this  house?"  replied  the 
footman,  apparently  astonished.  "  No,"  gruffly  answered 
the  Swiss;  ^»  there 's  nobody  ill  here,"  "Then  1  must 
have  mfstaken  the  house.     Is  not  this  the  hotel  of  tJie 

Duke  of ?"     "No.     Gototl]edevill"exo!aimcdth8 

porter,  closing  the  ponderous  gales,  From  this  hohse 
hi?  valet  then  proceeded  from  street  to  street,  alarininr 
the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his  loud  rap,    Of  course, 


IS^t  3i6UtWil  ot  ntlltft  %ttttt0. 


nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  the  portcr*s  lod^  the  i^'o^ 
cer's  shop,  and  this  servants*  hall,  for  mae  dttys.  Ano- 
ther quack,  upon  hb  arrival  in  a  town,  announced  him- 
self by  sending  the  bellman  round,  offering  fifty  g^uineas 
reward  for  a  popdle  betodgiog  to  Dr.  ^' ,  physician  to 
bis  majesty  and  the  royal  fittinily,  professor  of  medicine, 
and  sargeon-general,  who  had  put  up  at  such  and  such 
an  inn.  Of  course,  the  physician  of  a  king,  who  could 
give  fifty  guineas  for  a  lost  dog,  could  not  but  be  a  man 
of  pre-eminence  in  his  profession.  *  ,  *  *  Cases 
are  recorded  of  the  forgetfolness  of  a  language  constantly 
spoken,  while  one  nearly  forgotten  for  want  of  practice, 
was  recovered.  A  patient  in  St  Thomases  Hospital,  who 
had  been  admitted  with  a  brain  fever,  on  his  recovery, 
Apoke  an  unknown  language  to  bis  attendants.  A  Welsh 
milkman  happened  to  be  in  the  ward,  and  recognised  his 
native  dialect ;  although  the  patient  had  left  Wales  in 
early  youth,  had  resided  thirty  years  in  England,  and 
had  nearly  forgotten  his  native  tongue.  Boerhaave  re- 
Jatcs  a  curious  case  of  a  Spanish  poet,  author  of  several 

•  excellent  tragedies,  who  had  so  completely  lost  his  me- 
mory in  consequence  of  an  acute  fever,  that  he  nut  only 
had  forgotten  the  languages  he  had  formerly  cultivated, 
but  eveft  the  alphabet,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  again  to 
learn  to  read.    His  own  former  prc^octiona  were  shown 

*  to  him,  but  he  could  tioi  recognise  th^m.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  began  once  more  to  compose  verses,  which 
bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  writings 
that  he  at  length  became  convinced  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  tiiem. — CMrtost/ifS  of  i\fedical  Experience. 

Pom/)eti..— Professor  Lohn,  on  a  scientific  journey  to 
Naples,  describes  several  interesting  antiquities  recently 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Strada  dclla  Fortnna, 
three  skeletons,  a  male  and  two  females,  have  been 
ib>md,  in  positions  as  if  they  had  tbrown  themselvoi 
fVom  the  upp^r  windows  of  their  bouse  after  tlie  lower 
parts  had  been  filled  with  lava.  A  pair  of  beautifully 
carved  ear-rings,  ornamented  with  pearls,  were  near  the 
female  skeleton  of,  apfvirently,  the  daughter  of  the 
others*  In  the  Strada  di  Mercurio  (in  which  the  re- 
'  markable  service  of  plate  was  found),  (wo  paint iilgs,  in 
good  preservation,  have  since  been  uncovered.  One 
represents'an  hermaphrodite — the  other,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis ;  Adonis  wounded,  and  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs 
washing  and  tending  his  hurts. 

French  Academy  ^  Science*, — M.  Becqnerol  is  elected 
vice  president  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1837,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes;  and  M.  Magendie, 
the  last  vice  president,  passes  on  to  the  presidency.  The 
minister  of  tl^  interior  has  commanded  a  bust  of  the  late 
celobratcd  botanist,  M.  de  Jussieu,  to  be  executed  for 
the  academy,  by  tlie  skilful  hands  of  M.  David. 

Arov$li€$. — MM.  Cagniard  Latour  and  Dcmonfer- 
rand  have  invented  an  instrument  which  they  purpose 
naming  the  Acoustic  Pyrometer,  and  which  will  emit 
pounds  acoording  to  the  temperature  in  which  it  may 
be  placed. 

The  unwillingness  of  persons  above  forty,  to  remember 
facts  and  persons  with  which  and  whom  Ihey  were  con- 
temporary, has  been  bappilf  called  by  a  wit,  "the 
•darkness  of  ths  middle  agee.^* 

From  the  Cabinet  of  Modem  Art 
JLA  ROSA  PARLiABTTB*' 

BTL.  ex. 

I  breathe  on  the  roses  I  offer  to  thee,     * 

Every  leaf  that  nndoses.says  something  from  me; 

They  come  from  our  garden,  that  summer  world,  where 

The  sof\  blossoms  haiSen  to  eheri^^  and  pear, 

Where  fruit  and  where  flowers  together  unfold, 

Apd  the  morning's  bright  hours  call  the  bee  to  his  gold ! 

On  the  wreath  that  I  bind  thee  our  summer  has  sbono. 

Ah,  where  will  it  find  thee— afar  and  alone ! 

The  walls  that  have  bound  thee  are  dusky  and  high, 

And  dax^  roofs  are  round  thee  that* shot  out  the  sky. 

But  the  rose^  I  gatlier  will  brang  thee  again 

Oof  valleys  soft  weather,  its  sunshine  and  rain. 

When  art  thou  returning— bow  long  wilt  thou  roant  ? 
The  we&lth  thou  art  earning  is  not  worth  thy  home. 
The  lark*8  lightest  singing  awakes  me  from  sleep 
That  thine  image  was  bringing — I  waken  and  weep ! 
By  the  prayers  that  attend  thee— 4he  fond  heart  that 

•yearns, 
Let  the  roses  I  send  say— >•  return,  love,  raturn," 

To  thy  heart  let  them  enter i — mid  care  and  mid  toil 
Hath  its  innermost  centre  one  spot  without  soil. 
Where  the  cold  world  is  measured  by  truth  npt  its  own. 
And  my  image  is  treasured — loved — loving  and  lone! 
Thouffb  life  have  encrusted  its  rust  on  the  shrine, 
Thflit  heart  may  be  trusted — I  know  it  b^  mine] 


Miacellaneous  Literary  Intelligence* 

Manuacripl  of  Ahbt  jFYewry.— The  Abb6  Flaury,  who 
at  the  instance  of  Bossuet,  wrote  (oV  rather  compiled  from 
the  original  authors)  "The  History  of  Christianity," 
brought  it  down  to  1414,  in  twenty  volumes:  The  P%re 
Fabre  continued  It  to  the  year  1595,  where  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  continuation,  the  kst  that  has  appeared, 
ends.  Thus,  Fleury  has  comprised  the  history  of  four- 
teen centuries  in  twenty  volumes,  one  of  which,  too,  is 
filled  with,  eight  general  (fiscourset ,  which  Voltaire  de- 
clared to  be  master-pieces ;  whereas  Fdre  Fabre.  made  16 
volumes  for  less  than  two  centuries.  But  an  important 
discovery  has  just  been  mode.  Among  a  great  number 
of  other  MSS.  of  Fleury,  which  ars  of  very  little  imporU 
anoe,  the  twcnty.first  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, has  been  found,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  ifl 
unquestionable.  It  contains  books  101,  lOQ,  103,  and  104, 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  evidently  the  Sequel  of  the 
100  books  contain^  in  the  twenty  volumes.  It  begins 
at  1415,  where  they  end,  and  proceeds,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  the  last  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1517 :  thus  embracing  a  whole  century.  This  disco- 
very renders  a  great  part  of  Fabre's  continuation  use* 
less,  which  comes  down  only  seventy-eight  years  later, 
viz.  to  1595.  The  now  edition  of  Fleury  has  this 
additional  volume,  and  includes  the  latter  part  of  Fabre's 
continuation.  A  new  supplement  is  given,  which  is  the 
work  of  one  of  the^^ost  enlightened  and  Ijeamed  eocle. 
siasties  of  the  age,— l^rencA  Paper, 

List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  daies. 

A  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Nav}ga< 
tion,  Ijy  J.  R.  MK^ulloch,  Esq.  new  edition,  corrected  to 
Decern.  183f>,  8vo.  The  Works  of  John  Hunter,  by  J.  F. 
Palmer,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  4l<).  vol.  of  Plates,  Vol.  I.  The 
Surgical  Works  of  Ditto,  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Family 
Poetry,  chiefly  Dovotion«tl.  32mo.  Abel  Allout,  a  Novel, 
by  the  Author  of"  Hajji  Baba,"  &c.  3. vols.  Hawks  of 
Hawk  Hollow,  by  Dr.  Bird," 3  vols.  12mo.  Observations 
on  the  System  of  Metallic  Currency,  by  W.  H.  Morrison, 
8vo.  Walker's  Games  and  Sports,  13mo.  roan,  ds,  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Charities,  by  W.  R.  A. 
Boyle,  royal  8vo.  A  Treatise  on  Painful  and  Nervous 
Diseases,  by  A.  Turnbull,  M.  D.  third  edition.  Ken. 
rick*8  Key  to  Greek  Exercises,  Part  I.  8vo.  69.  The 
Tour  of  M.  de  U  Boullaye  le  Gour,  edited  by  T.  C. 
Croker,  post  8vo.  G.  W.  Cooke's  History  of  Party 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  The  Caraguin,  a  Tale  of  the  Antilles,  post 
8vo.  Manual  of  German  Prose,  by  L.  V.  Muhlenfels. 
Ditto,  Poetry.  Foreign  Tales,  18mo.  Capt  Brenton*s 
Naval  History,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Christian  Correspondent;  Letters  by  Eminent 
Persons  of  both  Sexes,  with  Preliminary  EWys  by  J. 
iMontgomcry,  3  vols.  Paynell,  or,  the  Disappointed  Man, 
by  Milos  Stapleton,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  Impressions  of 
luly,  by  the  Lady  A.  S,  Wortley,  post  8vo.  Evils  of  the 
Factory  System,  by  C.  Wing,  Esq.  royal  8vo. 

In  the  Press* 

First  Impressions  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Hindos- 
tan,  by  Lt  Thomas  Bacon.  Piso  and  tlie  Prefect,  or,  the 
Ancients  off*  their  Stilts.  Pretension,  a  third  volume  of 
"  Pictures  of  Private  Life,"  by  Miss  Stickney.  The 
Progress  of  Creation  considered  with  reference  to  the 
Present  Condition  of  the  Earth,  by  the  Author  of  "  The 
Annals  of  my  Villasre,"  &c.  A  Dream  of  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Moore.  l)oveton,  or  the  Man  of  many  Impul- 
se**, a  Metaphysical  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  "  Jern- 
ingham."  The  Felonry  of^  New  South  Wales,  a  picture 
of  the  Romance  of  Life  in  Botany  Bay,  d&c.  by  Jaines 
Mudie,  Esq.  ^ 

A  Treatise  on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Schoohi,  Academies,  and  General 
Readers,  by  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.  Hartford :  Packer 
&  ^rown.  « 

Mrs.  Armytage,  or  Female  Domination,  by  the  author 
of  *"  Mothers  and  Daughters.'*  2  vols.  12mo.  Philadel 
phia:  Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard. 

Snarloyow,  or  tlie  Dog.  Fiend,  by  Captain  Marryat, 
author  of  "  Peter  Simple."  &.&,  incomplete.  1  vol.  I2oo. 
Philadelphia :  Carey  &.  Hart 

Posthumous  Memoirs  of  a  Peeress,  or  the  Days  of  Fox, 
by  Lad^  Charlotte  Bury.    Sam^  poblbhers. 

View  of  the  Stat6  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  Henry  Hallam.  From  the  sixth  London  edition,  com 
plete  in  1  vol.  8vo.    N«w  York  :  Harper  h.  Brothers. 

Falkner,'  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "  Frankenstein,' 
Mrs.  Shelley.)    3  vols.  I2fno.    Same  ptiblisherB. 
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lEbe  journal  of  Htlltn  %tXixz%. 

A  COCK-FIGHT  AT  PANAMA. 

DKTKRtOllATION  AND  DISBASES  OP  POULTRY— HENS  AND 
PJfOKONS  BMPLOVKD  TO  TfiST  THK  VALUS  Of  PEARLS^ 

Frw»  the  Note  Book  of  a  Traveaer,^  No,  5. 

7a  December,  1836. 
An  cxteMira  -building  upon,  the  ramparts  of  the  city, 
iifisr  the  land- gate,  was  crowded,  on  the  feast  of  Santa 
Barbara,  wiih  persons  of  all  oondiiions  and  colours,  to 
witness  this  favoorite  diferston  of  the  people  of  the 
isthmos.  An  amphitheatre  snrroonds  the  cock-pit;  and 
im  elevated  platform  and  gallery  afford  ample  space  for 
*  the  specUtors*  Mid.day,  aller  mass,  is  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  entertainment,  and  one  unused  to  these 
sports,  and  who  has,  probably,  prepossessions  unfavour- 
able to  the  character  of  those  who  generally  frequent 
them,  may  be  struck  with  the  amiable  and  respecUble 
appearance  of  many  who  take  interest  in  the  6ghts ; 
some  eoming  from  the  church  to  the  cock-pit,  well-dress- 
ed and  cheerful,  without  reckless  noise  or  tumult,  and 
•bowing  nothing  of  that  peculiar  air  of  consciousness 
conspicuous  in  those  who  are  about  to  pursue  what  they 
think  to  be  wrong.  I  am  told  a  priest  occasionally 
mingltti  with  the  people  to  witness  a  cock-fight  I  have 
never  eeen  a  respectable  catholic  priest  in  New  Grenada 
m,  spectator  of  such  scenes,  although  the  expense  of  boll- 
baiting  is  sometimes  undertaken  by  those  who  l^ave 
charge  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 

About  one  hundred  fowls  were  in  attendance ;  some 
earned  carefully  in  the  arms  of  their  owners,  who  fon- 
dled them,  and  others  were  fastened  by  one  leg  to 
chairs*  or  to  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  while  the  matches 
wore  arranged.  Others  again  were  secured  below  to 
IxHBb-shells,  which  lie  neglected  among  the  grass  in  the 
area.  An  incessant  and  shrill  crowing  w^s  kept  up, 
loudly  overpowering  the  voices  of  the  ciowd.  Now  and 
then  a  turkey-buzzard  flew  near  the  premises,  when  the 
^Uant  biids  shrieked  as  if  warning  their  females,  and 
stretching  their  legs,  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude 
of  alarm  and  defence..  The  method  of  arming  tlie  cooks 
for  fighting  is  a  very  severe  one ;  but  is  urged  not  to  be 
so  cruel  as  that  by  short  round  spurs,  which  only  wound 
by  their  points,  and  protract  the  conibaL  A  curved 
kniia,  three  inches  long,  of  well  tempered  metal,  in  the 
0h«p«  of  a  scythe,  %Qd  sharp  as  a  rasor  on  both  edges,  is 
aflfixed  above  the  sptlr  of  one  leg  only ;  about  half  .the 
lengrih  of  the  spur  ou  that  leg  is  dhwed  off;  leaving  the 
other  in  its  nai<^l  state.  Very  great  nieety  is  used  in 
arming  the  fowls,  and  the  most  gentlemanly  looking 
persons  usually  officiated  *in  that  matter.  Written  rules 
and  regulations,  arranging  every  point  with  ezaclness, 
hong^  up  oear-the  judge,  who  was  also  a  Justice  of  the 
peace.  He  sat  upon  an  arm  chair,  elevated  a  Htile  above 
the  Hoor  of  the  .pit ;  near  him  was  a  bell,  which  he 
aotinded  as  a  signal  to  prepare  for  or  begin  the  combats, 
and  to  decide  their  termination* 

Sefbre  the  birds  are  placed  in  the  pit,  their  courage 
ie  aroused  by  plucking  a  few  feathers  fh»m  their  necks 
HO*  15--i>PAHT  X.— AFBIIr  II,  1837. 


while  they  fece  each  other ;  or  a  cock  is  allowed  to  peck 
at  the  combs  of  those  about  to  light,  both  biids  being 
held  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  owners. 

The  noisy  vociferation  of  the  betters,  and  the  conti- 
nual crowing  of  the  cocks,  caused  a  strange  amalgama- 
tion of  souods.  The  battles  do  not  last  long;  nor  do 
they  afford  much  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  individual 
character  and  courage  of  the  fowls.  In  the  flrst  match, 
for  fifty  .dollars,  both  cocks  were  promptly  killed.  In  the 
others  I  looked  upon,  the  victory.  Was  speedily  decided ; 
but  none  came  off'Viclors  without  receiving  wounds.  A 
sensation  of  sickness  came  over  me  at  the  termination 
of  the  two  first  fights,  to  see  the  bravo  birds  so  rapidly 
butchered  by  the  murderous  knives.  Although  I  at  no 
time  afterwards  felt  any  excitement,  yet  there  was  an 
increased  interest  experienced  in  looking  at  the  com- 
bats. I  suppose  gradually  one  would  entirely  overcome 
the  first  feelings,  and  look  on  as  composedly  as  the 
Spanish  la€ies  witness  a  buU-fight. 

Some  excitement,  or  habit,  appears  necessary  to  over- 
come all  such  sensations.  A  butcher  has  been  known 
to  refuse  to  put  a  fine  horse  to  death,  although  injured 
past  recovery ;  whereas,  if  he  had  **  a  pair  of  horns  on 
his  head,**  he  would  have  knocked  him  down  without 
hesitation. 

Upon  some  particular  occasions,  both  legs  of  the  cocks 
are  armed  with  shorter  knives,  as  a  member  of  congress, 
who  appeared  a  great  amateur,  and  whose  cocks  won 
several  battles,  informed  me.  In  a  few  days,  upon  the 
feast  of  the  Conception,  I  was  told  there  Tifould  be  a 
grand  match ;  and  that  on  Christmas  thousands  assem- 
ble to  witness  these  sports,  and  a  hundred  cocks  fight  a 
battle  royal  at  the  same  time  in  the  pit.  An  old  cock 
is  considered  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  young  one,  in- 
asmuch as  a  similar  wound  does  not  cause  him  to  bleed 
so  rapidly  to  death.  Some  of  the  cocks,  after  being  des- 
perately wounded,  so  that  they  could  not  rise  from  the 
ground,  maintained  the  fight,  reclining  on  their  backs, 
with  extended  beaks  and  claws,  till  the  last  gasp  of  life. 

For  want  of  crossing,  during  the  time  that  trade  was 
obstructed  through  the  Isthmus,  the  old  Spanish  breed 
of  fewls  became  so  much  deteriorated  that  the  cocks 
often  ran  away  and  declined  to  fight  Foreign  biids 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  Jamaica, 
Porto  &00,  and  Cuba.  Those  from  the  United  States 
are  much  valued,  but  many  of  them  die  by  change  of 
climate,  with  a  disease  resembling  consumption ;  f^^Om 
a  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  they  pine  away  and  de. 
dine  to  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  being  literally  no- 
thing  but  skin,  bo'nes,  and  feathers. 

Some  chickens  sent  from  a  famous  breeder  in  Jamaica 
were  introduced  with  a  disease  like  the  small.pox,  which 
they  had  taken  on  the  route.*  Fowls  fVom  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba  are  considered  the  most  hardy,  and  then 
those  fh>nr  Jamaica.  Firds  from  North  America  are 
esteemed  the  best  fighters. 


It  is  a  custom  sometimes  to  give  the  dark- coloured 
:and  spotted  pearls,  brought  from  the  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama,  to  be  swalbwed  by  liens  or  pigeons,  in  order 
to  prove  their  quality.  The  digestive  organs  of  these 
birds  have  power  to  dim  thelustre  of  the  pearl,  afid  to 
«liow  whether  its  discolouration  is  more  than  superficial, 
-without  injuring  its  value.  They  af^rwards  undergo 
a  process  of  polishing  which  reinstates  their  fhieness. 


*  This  was  no  doubt  the  chicken-pox,  to  which  poul- 
try are  subject,  especially  if  bruised,  pecked  at,  and  con- 
fined. It  rapidly  spreads  its  oootagion  among  all  the 
associates  of  the  sick. 


ORxcinrAZ.. 

No.  XXIIL . 

XQ^AUTY  OF  STTIJfc 

y  I  was  once  passing  some  time  alone  with  a  bachelor 
friend  of  mine  at  his  cotmtry  house.  After  dinner  he 
always  drank  claret,  being  the  wine  he  preferred.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  a  large  parly  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  to  dine  with  him,  and  the  following  day,  when 
•clajet  was  produced  as  usual,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  not 
th(70ght  it  strange  that  he  had  not  sot  any  before  his 
gftiests.  On  ray  answering  that  I  had  certainly  ob- 
eer  ved  the  fact,  he  informed  me  it  would  have  been  his 
wiiTfa  to  have  done  soy  and  that  formerly  it  had  been  his 
practice  on  such  occasions,  but  that  he  had  thought 
righ  t  to  discontinue  it,  because  among  the  party  thefe 
wene  some  who  had  families  to  provide  for  from  means 
inferior  to  his  own,  but  who,  he  had  learned  from  observ- 
ation., scrupulously  made  a  jx>int  of  entertaining  him  as 
he  h  ad  entertained  them,  though  he  knew  it  was  neither 
conv  anient  to  them,  nor  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
style^  Of  course  I  approved  of  his  consideration.  Here 
was  a  case  of  a  gentleman  being  restrained  in  hi|  hos- 
pitalKty,  and  himself  and  his  friends  curtailed  in  their 
cnji3}'ment,  from  an  absurd,  though  very.coinmon,  spe- 
Cieti  af^ride.  In  bringing  my  experience'to  bear  upon 
this  sjubject,  it  seems  to  me  that  pride  of  this  kind  is 
allogutlter  confined  to  those  who  have  lived  in  a  con- 
tracte  d  circle,  whether  as  to  space,  or  as  to  the  different 
clasees  ofsc^ciety.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instances  . 
of  thofie  who  have  mixed  much  with  the  world  being  at 
all  inf  'ected  with  it,  whereas  the  -high-minded  and  tho 
liberal  on  other  points  are  often  weak  on  this,  unless 
they  biave  had  their  ideas  enlarged  by  varied  social  in- 
tercourse,  which  teaches  men  more  than  any  thing  else 
ihe  true  value  of  things,  and  leads. them  not  to  attach 
impnrt  anoe  to  matters  of  no  importance.  The  funds- 
mentah  cause  of  thb  foolish  pride  I  take  to  be  a  jealousy 
of  superiority  in  wealth,  from  an  over  estimate  of  ite 
value  as  compared  with  other  Uiings,  though  the  feeling 
is  attcimpted  to  be  disguised  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  :-  as  a  nmn  of  slender  means,  who  piques  himself 
upou  his  birth,  has^  the  greatest  horror  of  t>eipg  enter- 
tained by  a  wealthy  upsUirt  better  than  he  can  make  a 
return,  at  the  same  time  professing  to  hold  woalth  in  the 
utmost  conVempt.  This  is  a  manifest  contradiction ;  but 
even  in  this  inveterate  case,  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  a  necessary  ingredient.  Poor  men  of  good 
birth  are  often  excluded  from  mixed  society  by  their 
own  folly,  and  by  other  causes;  but  where  they  are  men 
of  the  world,  they  are  generally  among  the  roost  ready 
to  pttrtake  of  its  good'  things  without  troubling  them- 
selvee  overmuch  aibout  the  return ;  and  I  never  knew 
one  of  such  who  was  foolish  enough  to  be  restrained  in 
Ills  intercourse  by  notions  of  strict  reciprocity.  People 
who  are  confined  to  a  small  neighbourhood,^ or  wIk>  never 
mix  but  with  one  chiss,  are  almost  always  strongly  in.^ 
f beted  with  this  prides  ft  does  not  prevail  much  amongst 
persons  of  very  different  stations,  but  chiefly  among  those' 
w1m>  are  nearly  on  an  equality,  and  who  are  most  subject 
to  jealousy  of  one  another.  To  those  who  are  above  it, 
it  appears  truly  ridiculous.  It  has  this  inconvenience, 
thai  it  prevents  free  iotorcourse  between  neighbours 


tU^fft  Sotttital  ot  %t\U&  Utttnti* 


who  havB  a  different  oorain«nd  of  pecaniary  meani,  upon 
those  terote  wjjidi  would  be  nrost  advantageous  to  them 
both  ;  for  not  only  does  it  require  that  the  style  of  on- 
tertainmonls  should  be  the  same  on  both  sides,  but  that 
the  number  should  be  balanced.  No  one  thinks  of  re- 
quiring an  equality  of  sense,  or  wit,  or  learning,  and 
why  should  t^rule  be  different  with  respect  to  dishes 
-or  wines,  ej^jn^^m  a  vulgar-minded  feeling  that 
inouQy^s  mord^BimWe  than  those  qualities?  The 
(^yvance  o^(^^^  flfc|tyle  is  not  always  the  result 
<Mride,  but  onefnHrn  id^that  it  will  be  expected,  or 
tn^twithout  it  there  will  be  some  dissatisfaction ;  but 
tliesaqsible  mode  of  proceeding  is,  for  all  to  keep  regu- 
larly totirar  style  which  bobt  suits  their  means,  and  then 
intercourse  will  find  its  true  le^l.  If  ihe  man  of  luxu- 
rious  Biylo  seeks  the  society  of  his  neighbour  of  simple 
stylo,  it  is  because  he  finds  some  equivalent,  and  it  is  a 
loss  to  both  that  pride  should  bar  Uieir  intercourse.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  party  who  has  the  most  limited" means, 
often  stands  on  the  highest  grounds,  because  the  differ- 
ence  is  made  up  by  something  superior  to  wealth.  So 
far  as  equality  of  stylo  prevails  in  London  society,  it 
may  be  ^id,  in  general,  to  be  the  result  rather  of  slavery 
to  fashion  than  of  pride,  and  oflen  of  fear  of  causing  dis- 
appointment. I  have  heretofore  touched  upon  what  1 
conceive  to  be  its  disadvantages.  It  is  pity  that  with 
the  enjoyment  of  more  political  liberty  than  any  other 
naxiun,  we  should  make  ourselves  the  slaves  of  so  many 
absurd  customs  and  fashions,  and  that,  with  courage 
enough  against  a  foreign  eoemyi  we  should  displa  y  such 
cowardice  at  home.-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  tlime  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  as  we  please,  domestically  as  well  as 
politiclUly,  provided  we  cause  no  inconvenience  to  others. 
At  present,  with  a  great  deal  that  is  reasonable,  we  livo 
under  a  eombination  of  restraints. 


In  order  to  enjoy  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  bo 
intent  on  the  present.  To  be  doing  one  thing,  and 
thinking  of  another,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  mod'e  of 
spending  life.  Some  people  are  always  wishing  them> 
selves  some  where  but  where  they  are,  or  thinking  of 
something  else  than  what  they  irrc  doing,  or  of  some- 
body else  than  to  whom  they  are  speaking.  This  isi  tho 
way  to  enjoy  nothing,  to  do  nothing  well,  and  to  please 
jiobody.  It  i»  better  to  be  interested  with  inferior  peirson-s 
and  itiferior  things  than  to  be  indifferent  with  the  bet»t.. 
A  principal  cause  of  this  indifference  is  the  adopti.e*n  ol 
other  peopIe^s  tastes  instead  of  the  cultivation  of  our  own, 
the  pursuit  after  that  for  whiQ^h  wo  are  not  fitted,  an  d  to 
which,  consequently^  we  are  not  in  reality  inclined.  T  his 
Ibily  pervades,  more  or  les,  allTlaases,  and  arises  from 
the  error  of  building  our  enjoyment  «m  tho  false  foui:  da- 
tion  of  tiie  world's  opinion,  instead  of  being,  with  due 
regard  to  others,  each  our  own  world.  The  hunt  erw 
after  the  world's  opinion  lose  themselves  in  diffusion  of 
society  and ;  pursuits,  and  do  not  care  for  what  they  are 
doing,  but  for  what  will  be  thought  of  what  they  are 
doing  :  whereas,  compactness  and  independence  are 
absolute  essentiaJs  to  happiness,  and  compactn<fss.  and 
independence  are  precisely  tho  two  things  whiich  tlie 
generality  of  mankind  ^nost  of  all  neglect,  or  e\ffea  fre- 
quently study  to  destroy.  > 

Temperance  makes  the  faculties  clear,  and  exe  rcise 
makes  them  vigorous;  it  4s  temperance  and  exercise 
united,  that  can  oJotao  insure  the  fittest  state  for  znentat 
or  bodily  exertion. 

THlT  iVRT  OF  ATTAlNtNG  HIGH  HEALTH. — Continued* 

Having  finished  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
dinners,  which  I  consider  as  an  essential  part  of  my 
articles  on  health,  I  proceed  to  the  few  remainidg  topics 
I  mean  to  touch  upon.  The«first  I  shall  take  is  exer- 
cise. Upon  this  depends* vigour  of  body,  and  if  the 
mind' can  be  vigorous  without,  it  can  be  much  more  so 
with  it.  The  efficacy  of  exercise  depends  upon  the  time, 
the  qiiantity,  and  the  manner.*  The  most  invigorating 
time,  I  sbould  say  from  experience,  is  decidedly  that 
during  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air,  and  before 
breakfast ;  but  this  will  ndt  do  for  invalids,  or  persons 
of  very  weak  constitutions,  though  many  underrate  their 
own  powers,  and  think  that  that  is  weakness  which  is 
only  the  effect  of  habit.  •  They  should  try  their  strengtli 
by  degrees,  taking  moderate  doses  of  exercise  at  6rst, 
and  afl.er  a  small  quantity  of  (bod,  or  what  I  have  before 
recomniended,  a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  lavender  on  a 
lump  of  sugar,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  preventing  faint- 
ness  or  a  di.stressing  crlving,  is  great.  A  few  drojjs  of 
lavender,  and  a  short  walk  or  gentle  ride  on  a  fino 
morning,  will  give  a  real  appetite  to  beginners,  which 
may  tempt  them  to  persevere  till  they  can  perform  with 
ease  and  plcksure  what  would  have  distressed  them  ex- 


ceedingly, or.been  wholly  impracticable  in  the  first  in-, 
stance,  i  always  observe,  that  being  well  braced  by 
morning  exercise  produces  an  effect  that  lasts  the  whtde 
day,  and  it  gives  a  hloom  to  the  oounteiunce,  and  causes 
a  general  glow,  which  exercise  at  no  other  time  can. 
.1  l^ve  heretofore  spoken  at  jarge  of  taking  exercise  with 
reference  to  meals,  both  before  and  after.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  day 'besides  morning,  the  time  most 
fit  for  exercise  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  season.  In 
tho  depth  of  winter  it  is  good  to  catch  as  much  sun  as 
possible,  and  in  the  heat  c^  summer  to  pursue  the  oppo- 
site course.  The  coldest  parts  of  the  day,  as  a  rule,  are 
just  before  stmrise  and  sunset,  especially  the  former,  and 
I  believe  they  are  the  most  unwholesome  to  take  exorcise 
iu.  The  French,  who  observe  rules  respecftng  health 
more  strictly  than  we  do,  are  particularly  cautious  about 
sunset,  on  account  of  the  vapour  which  usually  rises  at 
that  lime,  and  which  they  call  le  serein.  The  morning 
air  just  before  sunrise  is  often,  even  in  warm  weather, 
dreadfully  chilly  and  raw,  but  there  is  no  great  danger 
of  people  in  general  exposing  themselves ^  to  it.  It  is 
different  at  sunset,  and  it  is  then  well  to  be  on  one*8 
guard,  especially  if  tl^ere  is  any  feeling  of  damp,  and 
particular  care  should  be  ti«keii  not  to  rest  after  exercise, 
or  do  any  thing  to  check  perspiration  at  that  time,  from 
which  the  most  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  maladies 
originate.  Though  1  think  the  fresh  morning  air  is  tlie 
most  invigorating  in  its  effects,  there  is  no  period  when 
X  have  felt  actually  so  much  alacrity  and  energy,  as 
when  taking  exercise,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  at 
the  dead  ot  ni^ht,  provided  tho  night  is  clcitr  and  dry, 
and  most  eBpecially  during  u  line  frost.  The  body  and 
mind  seem  to  me  to  be  more  in  unison  under  such  cir- 
cumstances than  at  any  other  lime ;  and  I  suppose  from 
such  e^ots  that  exercise  must  then  be  wholesome,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  after  a  generous  meal,  taken  some 
time  bofbre.  I  have  mentioned  this  effc6t  of  the  night 
aif  M^  a  fprmer  number,  when  speaking  of  digestion 
PerVns  of  difierent  coostitutions  must  judge  for  them- 
selves at  what  periods  of  thc^day  exercise  best  suits 
them,  but  taking  care,  I  must  repeat,  not  to  confound 
the  nature  of  the  constitution  with  the  force  of  habit, 
The  best  tests  that  they  are  right,  will  be  keenness  of 
appetite,  lightness  of  digestion,  and  consequent  buoyancy 
of  spirits. 

TUfi  quantity  of  exercise  desirable,  depends  upon  l^n- 
stitution,  time  of  life,  occupation,  season,  and  kind  and 
degree.  I  am  unable  to  say  with  precision  what  kinds 
of  constitution  require  the  must  exercise.  'Persona  in 
healthy  of  compact  or  light  frame,  seem  the  beet  adapted 
to  take  a  great  deal  with  benefit  to  themselves.  Weakly 
and  heavy  people  are  generally  distressed  by  much  exer 
lion  ;  but  then  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  is  the 
effect  of  habit,  and  what  of  natural  constitution.  Those 
who  appear  to  be  weak,  often  make  themselves  strong 
by  a  judicious  course  of  management,  and  the  heavy 
frequently  improve  astonishingly  in  activity  by  good 
tiaining.  One  thing  may  be  taken  as  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  it  is  wise  to  go  on  by  degrees,  and  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  exercise  as  it  is  found  to  be  beneficial ; 
the  best  tiaU  of  which  are  keenness  of  appetite  and 
soundness  of  sleep.  Over  exercise  ought  always  to  be 
avoided  ;  bat  that  often  depends  more  upon  the  manner 
than  the  quantity.  Tho  same  quantity  may  distress, 
or  benefit,  as  it  is  taken  judiciously  or  the  contrary. 
Condition  also  makes  an  immense  difference  in  tho  same 
person.  I  remember  when  lentored  Switzerland  after 
the  full  living  of  Germany,  I  was  as  different  from  what 
I  was  when  I  left  it,  &s  lead  from  feathers.  In  the  first 
case,  tlie  ascent  of  an  ordinary  hill  distressed  mo,  and 
at  last  I  enjoyed  a  buoyancy  which  seemed  quite  insen- 
sible to  fatigue..  Females  appear  to  require  a  much  less 
quantity  of  exercise  than  men  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  gen- 
tle and  agreeable,  instead  of  violent  or  long  continued. 
With  them,  also,  much  depends  upon  circumstances ; 
and,  in  Switzerland,  <iencate  women  can  take  as  much 
exorcise  without  inconvenience,  as  would  distress  the 
strongest  of  the  sex  in  h»a  invigorating  countries.  WHh 
respect  to  time  of  life,  the  most  vigorous  periods  of 
course  demand  the  most  exercise ;  but  habit  has  always 
a  great  effect,  and  it  is  expedient  not  to  relax  from  in. 
dolence  instead  of  inability.  As  decay  comes  on,  exer- 
cise should  beconH)  more  moderate,  and  of  short  conti- 
nuance at  a  time,  and  should  be  taken  duriiig  the  most 
genial  periods  of  t!ie  day.  Active  occupations  either 
altogether  supersede,  or  diminish  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cit«,  for  exercise  sake ;  hut  sedentary  or  confined  em- 
ployments require  a  regular  course,  in  order  to  ensure 
uny  thing  like. permanent  good  health,  and  the  bettor 
the  air,  the  more  efficacious  will  bo  the  exercise.  As  to 
seasons,  in  hot  weather  the  least  exercise  seems  ncces- 
sary,  aud  that  of  a  gentle  kind;  in  a  moderato  tempera- 
ture, the  most  may  be  taken  with  advantage ;  and  when 


it  is  cold,  exercise  should  be  brisk,  and  then,  firoiA  its 
bracing  quality,  a  little  gdes  a  great  way.  QoantUy  of 
exercise  depends  very  greatly  upon  kind  and  decrse. 
That^which  moderately  iAcreases  the  ctrcolation  of  ths 
blood,  so  as  to  cause  a  glow'on  this  side  perapiratioo, 
the  soonest  suffices.  Walking  or  riding  at  a  briffk  ptca 
in  a  bracing  aif,  or  not  ^^ver-strained  exertion  in  seaw 
'game  which  agreeably  occupins  the  mind,  will sbo&pre* 
ducc  a  sufficient  eSed.  Where  the  mind  is  not  eiu^ 
gaged,  much  more  exercise  is  required  thaii  where  it  uf 
and  a  small  quantity  of  violent  cxereiae  is  iK>t  so  beo&r 
ficial  OS  a  greater  quantity  of  moderato.  On  the  ether 
hand,  a  greater  quantity  of  sluggish  exertion  does'not 
possess  the  efficacy  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  animating 
kind.  Loss  of  varied  exertion,  which  brings  the  diffi^eot 
muscles  into  play,  will  suffice,  than  of  exertion  all  of  tin 
same  kind.  As  walking  over  hill  and  dale  promotes 
circulation  mote  than  walking  over  a  flat  surface,  and 
different  paces  in  riding  are  better  than  a  unHbrm  one. 
Unless  exercise  produces  a  glow,  it  falls  short  of  its 
proper  effect,  and  it  will  do  this  in  tiio  sliortejit  liso, 
when  it  is  moderate,  varied,  and  pleasing,  and  ia  an 
invigorating  atmosphere.  Violent  exercise  prodaoes 
temporary  strength,  but  with  a  wear  and  tear  of  the 
constitution,  and  it  often  induces  a  tendency  to  disB«K, 
besides  the  danger  of  bodily  injury  from  manycaosei. 

As  to  manner  of  exercising,  there  is  every  degree, 
from  tho  easiest  carriage  to  the  roughest  horse.  Car- 
riage exercise  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind  in  an  invigont- 
ing  point  of  view,  and  to  the  robust  is  scarcely  exereise 
at  all ;  but  to  othetv  it  is  very  beneficial,  tbougb  per- 
haps rather  in  the  way  of  taking  air  than  taking  exec- 
cise,  and  it  has  the  cfiect  of  diverting  the  mind.  Te 
this  end  it  is  rooA  efficacious  amidst  new  scenes.  The 
most  effective  mode  of  all  of  taking  exercise  ia,  I  believe, 
on  horseback,  and  if  it  will  not  put  those  who  ean  bear 
it  into  high  health,  I  think  nothing  else  will.  For  effect 
on  the  health  and  spirits  I  know  nothing  like  a  brisk 
ride  on  a  good  horse,  through  a  pleasant  coantry,  with 
an  agreeable  companion,  on  a  bcautifiil  day.  The  exer- 
cise is  thoroughly  efficient,  withont  either  labour  or 
fiitigue,  the  mind  is  entirely  in  unison  with  the  body, 
and  the  constant  current  of  pure  air  produces  tlw  most 
vigorous  tone.  I  have  frequently  heard  of  journeys  on 
horseback  restoring  health,  when  every  thing  else  fais 
failed.  A  solitary  ride  on  an  unwilling  hor«c^  overvell- 
known  ground,  for  the  mcrtf  sake  of  the  ride,  prodocee, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  little  benefit ;  and  ciire 
should  bo  taken  td  make  this  kind  of  exercise,  as  well 
as  every  other,  as  attractive  as  pitsslble.  Hzercise  m 
foot  has  many  advantages.  It  is  the  most  jodepeodent 
mupde,  is  within  every  body's  reach,  ia-the  least  troebk, 
and  can  be  taken  when  other  modes  are  not  praclic^l^ 
and  is  vory  efficacious.  The  feeling  of.-indepcndenoe  n 
by  no  means  the  least  of  its  advantoges,  and  those  wbo 
have  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  have  no  oceaeion  to 
envy  their  superiors  in  wcajth  their  commaod  of  car- 
riages and  horses,  about  which  there  are  constant  draw- 
backs. Although  I  delight  in  a  horse  at  tinoes,  jctl 
often  think  that  on  the  whole  the  balance  isagainet 
him  on  the  score  of  freedom  and  independence.  1  have 
made  many  journeys  on  foot,  and  I  do  not  know  that, 
with  good  management,  tliere  is  any  mode  of  traveUng 
which  is  capable  of  so  much  enjoyment  with  so  httk 
alloy.  Horse  exercise,  on  particular  occasions;,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  animating  and  ddightfui,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  attended  with  greater  ioconvenien^es.  Exer- 
cise on  foot  derives  much  of  its.efflbacy  from^ing  made 
attractive.  A  wafk  for  a  walk^a  sake  is  onhp  half  bene- 
ficial,  and,  if  possible,  there  should  be  some  object  in 
view,  something  to  engage  and  sotisfy  the  mind.  Exer- 
cise  in  games,  dancing,  fencing,  and  such  accomplisii- 
ments,  derive  a  great  deal  of  tlieir  benefit  from  the 
pleasure  taken  in  them ;  and  in  contested  games,  «are 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  anxiety  and  ov^r-ardent  exer- 
tion. There  is  a  middle  atato  ot  lh#inind'  between  in- 
difference and  too  much  eagerness,  which  is  the  most 
favourable  to  health ;  09  there  is  a  itilddle  circulation  of 
the  blood  between  languornand  a  stato  of  fever.  lo 
taking  exercise,  this  tv&  should  always  be  observed,  to 
begin  and  end  ffently.  Beginning  violently  Worries  the 
circulation,  and  enoiug  violently  is  very  apt  to  induce 
colds  and  fevers,  and,-  besides,  causes  a  stiffness  in  the 
joints  and  muscles.  The  blood  should  have  time  gradu- 
ally to  resume  its  ordinary  current,  or  it  has  a  feinieBcy 
to  settle  in  the  small  vessels,  which  is  the  cause  of  great 
inconvenience.    Cooling  gradually  will  prevent  tiiis. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  consider  is  sleep,  upon  the 

?uantity  and  qualiigr  of  wl>ich  health  mainly  depends, 
believe  tho  gcner/il  custom  is  to  lake  too  much  sleep. 
What  quantity  is  really  necessary  must  depend  uptm 
various  constitutions,  and  various  ciscumstances  jn  the 
same  constitution ;  but  the  rule  is,  a^  I  thiokf  that  we 
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idwiild  have  one  sound  sleep,  from  which  we  should 
wske  periectly  refr^hed,- without  any  heavy  or  drowsy 
seosatioo,  or  any  wish  to  fall  asleep  again.  The  length 
pf  this  sleep  will  depend  upon  way  of  living,  quantity  of 
exectton,  mental  or  bodily,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
other  canses ;  but  siill  the  one  sound  steep  is  i\tO  true 
laeasure*  Fallings  short  of  this,  or  exceeding  it,  are  both 
prejndieial.  The  first  produces  fever,  the  second  lan- 
fpat.  Our  energy  depends  in  a  very  great  degree  upon 
taking  no  more  Uian  the  due  quantity  of  sleep.  In  order 
to  ensure  its  quality,  we  should  lie  down  free  from  care, 
mod  have  no  aniiely  about  waking,  which  is  destructive 
of  perfisot  soundness.  Our  waking  should  be  entirely 
Toluntary,  the  result  of  the  complete  i^storation  of  the 
powens.  The  quality  of  sleep  depends  upon'  attention 
to  diet,  exercise,  and  state  of  the  mind,  and  in  a  great 
measare  upon  going  to  bed  in  a  properly  prepared  state, 
neither  feverish  nor  chilly,  neither  hungry  nor  over- 
loaded,  l>ut  in  an  agreeable  composure  and  state  of  satis. 
fihction  of  both  body  and  mind.  It  is  better  to  retire  to 
reel  from  society  4han  from  solitude,  and  from  cheerful 
rolazation  than  from  immediate  labour  and  studj".  The 
practice  which  some  people  have  of  sitting  the  fire  out, 
and  going  to  bed  starved,  with  their  mind  fatigued  with 
study,  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  expedient ;  and  sleep 
under  such  circumstances  is  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
nature.  It  is  rather  productive  of  what  Milton  calls 
nnrest  than  rest.  Sleep,  to  enjoy  it  jierfectly,  requires 
observation  and  attention,  and  all  who  wish  for  high 
health,  will  do  well  to  keep  the  subject  in  their  minde, 
because  upon  themselves  chiefly  depends  the  attainment 
of  this,  one  of  the  greatest  blesiiings  of  life.  I  think  I 
shall  certainly  finish  the  subject  of  health  in  my  next 
number. 


CDXTOR'S  TABZ.ZS. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. — All  who 
have  read  Lady  Mary's  letters,  (and  who  has 
notl)  have  looked  forward  with  anticipations  of 
pleasure  to  the  announcement  of  the  new  edi- 
tion, edited  by  her  great  grandson,  Lord  Wharn- 
<iViffe»  This  work  has  at  length  appeared,  and 
a  i'biladelphia  reprint,  though  an  expensive 
one,  tempted  us  to  its  purchase  and  perusal ; 
it  has  not  disappointed  us,  for  we  believed  the 
most  racy  parts  of  her  letters  had  already  been 
published,  and  the  filling  up  of  narjnes  left  be- 
fore as  initials  only,  or  blanks,  does  not  add 
very  materially  to  our  interest  in  the  anecdotes; 
the  suppressed  passages  are  fewer  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  Lord  WharncJiflfe  has  not  executed 
bis  task  with  great  tapt  or  ability.  The  great 
novelty  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  anec- 
dotes and  notes  by  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  Lady 
Mary's  gtaod-daughter,  who  still  survives  at  a 
great  age.  Something  new  may  be  gleaned 
lespecling  Mrs.  Montagu's  hopeful  eon,  who, 
to  great  want  of  principle,  added  a  recklessness 
totally  unaccountable.  The  mother  had  an  ever 
living  sorrow  in  her  only  son.  Mrs.  Crawford 
corroborates  in  her  autobiographical  sketches, 
now  publishing  in  the  London  Metropolitan, 
that  he  evinced  a  total  want  of  feeling  toward:* 
those  ties  most  hallowed  by  God  and  nature. 
*»  Such,"  he  says,  *'  was  his  conduct  to  his  sister. 
Lady  Bute,  that  the  last  act  of  his  life  was 
directed  with  a  view  to  wrong  her  out  of  the 
property  whicli  would  bo  hers  by  right  at  his 
demise.  For  being  taken  ill  at  Pisa,  he  wrote 
over  to  England  for  a  pregnant  woman  (a  per- 
fect stranger,)  to  be  sent  to  him,  in  order  that 
by  marrying  her,  her  child  (being  born  in  wed- 
lock,) might  inherit  his  estates.  The  woman 
was  actually  s^t,  and  arrived  iri  Italy,  but  for- 
tunately not  in  time  for  the  success  of  his  ne- 
farious scheme,  for  Worlley  Montagu  was  dead  [" 
XDne  of  his  youthful  exploits  was  to  run  away 
from  sphool  and  hire  himself  to  a  sweepmaster; 
on  his  first'  attempt,  he  descended  another  flue 
into  an  adjoining  house,  and  deposited  himself 
in  his  s6oty  apparel  on  the  fine  white  coverlid 


of  an  elegant  bed.  Here  the  lady's-maid,  who 
had  been  In  the  habit  of  purloining  her  mis- 
tress's sweetmeats,  discovered  him;  and  taking 
him  for  another  black  personage,  (the  devil,) 
she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  confessing  her 
misdeeds,  promised  never  to  visit  the  store 
closet  again,  if  he  would  not  take  her  away 
with  him !  * 

I;i  the?e  volumes  there  is  court  scandal,  wit, 
and  sprighlliness,  sufficient  to  place  Lady  Mary 
on  the  same  pedestal  of  fame  as  a  letter-writer 
with  Horace  Walpole ;  but  both  were  exaggera- 
tors,  who  preferred  a  good  story  to  the  truths 

Since  we  penned  the  above  remarks,  the 
new  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
(February)  has  been  laid  on  our  table,  and  we 
have  read  the  long  amusing  articljs  on  these 
volumes.     The  writer  says : — 

"These  volumes  will,  wo  fear,  disappoint  in  some  de- 
gree the  public  expectation  ;  indeed  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  When  a  work  is  known  to  have  been  pub- 
lished with  certain  pradcntiul  restrictions,  there  Is  al- 
ways a  strong  curiosity  excited  about  the  suppressed 
parts ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  what  has  been  concealed 
must  be  much  more  piqitant  than  what  has  been  pub- 
lished. This  feeling  exists  especially  with  regard  to 
private  letters  and  memoirs,  and  in  no  case  was  it  more 
likely  to  t>e  pushed  to  its  extreme  than  with  regard  to 
the  gay,  witty,  and  superabundantly  frank  correspond- 
ence of  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  *  When  such  things  have 
been  printed,  what,*  it  is  naturally  asked,  *  must  that  be 
which  is  kept  back  V  Now,  in  truth,  in  this  ai  in  most 
ca^es,  it  turns  out  that  the^uppressions  have  been  moch 
less  important  than  was  fancied ;  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  work,  ond  generally  apply  to 
matters — delicate  perhaps  at  the  moment  of  the  first 
publication,  but^of  very  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader  of  after-times.  Wo  cannot  but  suspect,  al>o,  that 
evQTy  reporusal  of  Lady  Mary's  *  I^ctters*  will  tend  to  a 
doubt  whether  her  merit  has  not  been  somewhat  oj^. 
aggeratod.  When  they  first  appeared,  a  traveller  and 
an  author  of  Lady  Mar^^'s  rank  and  sex  was  a  double 
wonder — which  was  much  increased  by  Lady  Mary!^ 
personal  circumstances,  and  by  the  vivacity,  spirit,  and 
boldness  of  her  pen.  '^Sut  now  that  the  extraneous 
Kources  of  admiration  have  run  dry,  we  confess  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  thb  letters  seems  less  striking;  and 
that  if  we  were  to  deduct  from  Lady  Mary's  pleasantry, 
and  wit,  those  passages  which  a  respectable  woman 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  written,  we  should  very  oon- 
sideraUly  reduce  her  claims  to  literary  eminence.  The 
additional  letters  now  piodueed  will  add  little  to  Lady 
Mary's  fame,  and  take  little  from  her  reputation.  They 
exhibit  her  neither  wittier  nor  looser  than  she  was  al- 
ready known  to  be— on  the  contrary,  the  pleasantry  and 
the  coarseness  being  diluted,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  ad. 
dition  of  very  commonplace  matter,  the  peculiarittM  of 
Lady  Mary  appear  oi^  the  whoje,  we  tliink,  loss  pungent 
than  in  the  earlier  editions.'* 

The  reviewer  comes  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  every  reader  must  long  since  have  arrived 
at,  respecting  Lady  Mary's  character;  it  was 
not  immaculaiey  nor  was  her  conduct  such  as  to 
admit  of  her  great  grandson*s  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate the  stain  which  time  has  irrevocably  fixed 
upon  her  virtue.  "  Her  fame,"  says  the  Quar- 
terly, "  both  as  an  author  and  a  woman,  stoo^ 
highest  when  it  rested  on  the  letters  during  the 
embassy,  in  which  her  literary  talent  ^shines 
brightest  and  purest ;  and  her  maternal  and 
moral  courage  in  the  introduction  of  inocula- 
tion, by  trying  the  experiment  on  her  own  son, 
gives  her  an  honourable  immortality  as  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race-  ♦  *  * 
We  are  warranted  in  suspecting  that  the  more 
her  life  is  examined,  and  the  more  her  history 
is  sifted,  the  less  personally  creditable  they  will 
be  found." 

American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligent 
cer, — Dr.  Robley  Dunglison  has  commenced  in 
this  city  a  periodical  with  the  above  title ;  its 
object  is  to  reprint  the  best  English  medical 
works  .at  the  "  Waldie  cost,"  and  to  commu- 


nicate new  and  interesting^ medical'intelligence, 
the  current  medical  news,  and  generally  to 
supply  to  practitionersr  far  and  near  a  course  of 
information  not  otherwise  accessible  at  any 
moderate  price.  The  first  number  is  a  yeiy . 
favourable  specimen  of  the  econopny  of  this 
mode  of  publication;  it  contains  l3&  octavo 
pages  of  books  and  remarks,  for  the  small  sum 
of  forty  cents.  Two  numbers  arc  to  be  pub- 
lished every  month  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
per  annum  in  advance.  It  is  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  this  oiBce. 

Goldsmith. — Next  week  we  shall  commence 
the  publication  of  Prior's  long-looked-for  life 
of  Goldsmith,  *'  previous  to  which"'  another 
entertaining  chapter  of  the  Gumey  Papers. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages.^^The  American 
public  now  possess  from  the  press  of  Harper 
d&  Brothers,  a  barnldome  octavo  edition  of 
Hallam's  <'  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages^''  reprinte.d  from  the  sixth 
London  edition.  The  announcement  of  a  book 
originally  printed  in  1818,  having  passed 
through  six  impressions,  would  perhaps  be  a 
sufiScient  guarantee  to  the  public  of  its  value; 
wo  might  save  ourselves  the  labour  of  further 
commentary,  resting  our  commendations  on 
this  fact  alone,  were  we  not  desirous  to  make 
its  merits  known  to  those  who  may  not  yet 
have  enjoyed  its  perusal.  When  a  sterling 
book  is  published,  (we  all  know  that  tif^  num- 
ber compared  with  the  amount  of  printing  is 
small,)  it  becomes  a  duty  of  the  press  to  herald 
its  appearat>ce  with  something  more  than  the 
usual  comment.  Mr.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages 
and  Prior's  life  of  Goldsmith  will  be  read  when 
the  great  mass  of  books  printed  at  the  same 
dale  will  only  be  known  in  the  unread  cata- 
logues of  our  large  libraries,— those  lighted 
tombs,  too  often  resembling  the  mausoleums 
where  dust  mingles  with  dust ;  where  in  undis- 
turbed slumber^  lie  thousands  of  volumes  once 
issued  with  great  eclat  into  a  brief  popularity.^ 

This  is  an  original  work,  the  contents  drawn 
from  original  sources,  dependent  on  no  former 
abridgements,  and  written  by  a  man  of  talent 
and  discrimination.'  It  traces  the  progress  of 
events  in  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  from  the 
reign  of  Clovis  in  Gaul  to  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIIL  The  various  revolutions  of 
nations  and  opinions  are  traced  through  this 
highly  interesting  period,-— interesting,  because 
to  these  revolutions  civilised  Europe  is  now 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  prejudices  which 
exist,  but  for  the  spirit  and  wisdom  which  pre- 
vail. Mr.  Hallam  has  diligently  examined 
the  chronicles  and  laws  of  the  barbarians,  and 
in  doing  this,  he  has  displayed  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  liberality  that  win  the  approval  of  the 
enlightened  mind;  he  evinces  a  firm  but  tem- 
perate love  of  liberty^  combiiied  with  an  en- 
lightened but  cautious  philosophy,  and  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  j^npartiality  that  command  ap- 
proval and  conviction ;  not  an  ungenerous 
sentiment  or  a  prejudice  will  be  found  in  the 
whole  volume.  Can  we  err  when  we  add  our 
testimony  that  it  is  tho  greatest  modern  oontri- 
bution  to  our  stock  of  historical  information ; 
it  traces  Europe  from  a-  state  of  barbarism  to 
one  of  refinement  and  luxury,  from  turbulence 
to  tranquillity,  from  poverty  lo  splendour,  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge;  in  the  space  of  a' 
single  volume  we  review  our  race  emerging 
from  the  rude  ^hot  to  be  the  inliabitapt  of  a 
palace ;  from  a  reckless  course  of  barbarous 
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warfare  and  petty  tbdugh  bloody  disputes,  to 
one  of  comparative  quiet.  The  feudd  systena 
is  traced  with  sagacity,  and  the  causes  Which 
led  to  its  establishmeot,  aod  the  successive 
changes  that  gradually  undernoined  its.princi- 
ples,  are  explair»ed  with  great  ju<lgment  and  per- 
spicuity. The  last  cbapte/i  containing  various 
ipl^llaneous  information  on  the  coudition  of 
society  in  the  middle  ages,  is  peculiarly  inter* 
eating,  and  to  the  discriminating  readier  will  be 
particularly  acceptable.  The  original  and  ex- 
pensive edition  (London,  1818,)  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  is  now  on  our  tablo;  also,  a 
cppy  ii^  four  volumes,  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1831; 
the  ediiioiioithe  Messrs.  Harpers,  we  prefer  to 
either  of  the  above,  from  its  superior  coinpViCt- 
DBtss  and  reduced  price. 

Falkner> — A  novel  by  the  author  of  FranTcen- 
stein  has  been  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  as 
a  continuation  of  their  series  of  IJfty-eent  do> 
vels,  which  has  already  included  two  of  the  most 
popular,  and  we  may  say  from  perusal,  two-  very 
good  works  of  fiction ;  we  mean  **  The  "Three 
Eras  of  Woman*s  Life,"  and  *•  Home>  or  the 
Iron  Rule,*'  which  may  safely  be  recommended 
to  all.  Mrs.  Shelley's  novels  are  much  less  to 
our  taste. 

,  ^Morton  on  GmsumpHon. — A  second  editioa, 
enlarged,  of  this  valuable^and  popular  wo  rk,  has 
been  laid  on  our  tabic,  at  too  late  an  liour  to 
allow  o^n  examination  to-day. 

From  tbfi  London  New  BlonUdy  Maganne,  for  FetiriMry. 
Air   OLD-FAgHIOIIED  KKCIPE  FOR  MAKn^G    TIME 
aTAin>   STIIrL. 

Dear  Tom  !  if  you  would  learn  the  way 

To  quaff  life's  true  elixir. 
To  keiep  yoar  curls  frono  growing  gny^ 

And.  ar  jo?  dies,  to  fix  her : 
Thougi)  achoiar  in  no  modern  schools,  ' 

SkiTlM  but  in  old  romances, 
I  *ve  yet  a  lew  old-fkBliion*d  rules 

To  check  grim  Tinie*^  advances : 
And  this  the  first — If  dav  and  night 

Yoq  *d  shun  the  dotarcrs  hold, 
**  Keep  all  about  your  conscience  rigkt^^ 

And  then — yoa  'U  nol  grow  old ! 

And  never  mind  whatever  they  tell, 

Deaf  Tom !  of  modem  uses. 
Be  sure  yon  *i}  just  <16  twice  as  well 

To  stick  to  old  abuses ; 
So  pay  your  taxes — Jove  your  king, 

Howe*er  our  sages  bore  you. 
Take  op*niD?-med*cines  in  the  spring. 

As  your  rathers  did  befbre  you ; 
Don*t  lend  your  rajror— nor  your  hack. 

And  when  you  lend  your  gold^ 
Be  sure  'you  don*t  expect  it  back. 

And  then  yon  Ml  not  grow  old. 

And  stem  howo*er  you  play  your  part 

In  life's  Qnore  sober  stages. 
Keep  one  small  corner  in  your  heart 

•For  boyhood's  sunny  pares : 
Don't  cut  a  friend  because  no 's  poor. 

Bat  pause  before  you  choose  him ;  • .     - 

And  when  a  man  has  shut  the  door. 

Do  n't  let  hie  friends  abuse  him : 
Sell  off  your  claret— if  you  must— 

But  keep  yokredf  unsold. 
Then  live  upon  a  laugh,  or  cmst, 

And  still— you  'U  not  grow  old  I 

And  when'  to  dissipate  your  gloom. 

You  wander  down,  some  even. 
And  sit  within  the  long  brick  room. 

Re-formed  since  o|d  Saint  Stephen, 
If  you  should  hear  a  sacred  name 

firbt  taught  hy  her  who  bore  yon. 
And  your  father^  ancient  faith  and  fkmit 

Denounced  as  •*  cant"  before  yon ; 
don't  fancy  that  we  're  turo'd  to  Turks, 

But  just  ge^home — unfold 
Some  page  of  Pitt's,  or  Fox,oi»  Burke's^ 

And  then — ^yoa  '11  nai  grow  oU .' 


And  welcome,  Tom !  on  heath  or  hiH, 

Each  bright;  green  spot  crfEy  greet  you ; 
Call  hope  delusion,  if  you  tvill. 

But  lei  her — let  her  el^at  yon !         ^ 
Dim't  rob  life's  roses  (^  their  bloom, 

Tho*  Benthamites  deride  you— 
Don't  sit  within  a  ci^iZ<^s«  gloom, 

Tho^  Martineau  may  chide  you. 
But  trust,  when  bright  things  round  yoa  die, 

Something  our  mothers  told 
Of  hopes  and  homes  above  the  sky ; 

And  then<— yoa 'U  not  grow  old! 
JantMiry  36<A,  1837.  *  •. 

IiONDON  UTC»ARr  KOVEMTDES, 

Mr.  Bulwer's  *•  Athens,"  is  not  yet  published,  but  is 
expected  speedily*  , 

Miss  Boyle's  now  work,  •*  The  State  Prisoner,"  baa, 
we  understand,  Just  appeared,  though  not  in  time  for 
notice  in  our  present  number.  We  cannot  doubt  its  ex- 
cellence from  the  high  character  given  of^  it  b^  Mr. 
James,  the  author  of  '*  Richelieu,"  who  says  of  it  in  his 
dedication  to  his  new  work,  **The  Desultory  Man,"  "  I 
do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  every  one  who  can  esti- 
mate  genius,  guided  by  high  principles  and  the  poetry 
of  the  heart,  inspired  by  noble  feelings  and  pure  taste, 
will  read  that  work  with  delight  and  approbation." 

The  ambor  of  **  Makanna"  has  just  committed  to  the 
press  a  new  work,  entitled  **  The  Picaroon,"  The  gra- 
phic power  of  this  author  will  find  an  ample  fieM  in  the 
subject  of  this  prodncUon.  * 

The  Countess  of  Blessington's  new  work,  **  The  Vic- 
tiros  of  Society,"  Is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Mrs.  Butler  (late  Miss  Kembks)  has  in  the  press  a 
new  drama,  entttted  "The  Star  of  Seville." 

The  author  of  ^  Almack's  Revisited,"  has  just  ready 
his  new  work, entitled,  "The  Married  Unmarried." 

We  are  glad  to  find  Miss  Stickney  engaged  on  a  third 
volume  of  her  inimitable  Pictures  of  Private  Life,  and 
that  she  has  chosen  the  fertile  subject  of  "Pretension" 
for  the  exercise  of  her  talented  pen.  If  there  be  one 
prevailuig  annoyance  greater  than  another,  in  every 
grade  of  society,  it  is  that  of  Pretension,  and  we  there- 
toi^  anxiously  hope  that  the  present  laudable  en€bavour 
of  this  popular  ivriter  to  expose  its  folly,  and  check  ils 
many  absurdities,  will  prove  sucoessfuL  The  work 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  * 
^  A  new  issue  of  The  Library  of  Romancii  is  now  pre- 
paring for  publication,  with  splendid  Illustrations,  en- 
graved on^  steel,  by  the  mo?t  eminent  artists,  after 
drawings  by  the  first  roasters  of  the  day. 

Piso  and  the  Prefect;  or,  the  Ancients  off  their 
StilU. 

The  Progress  of  Creation  considered  with  reference 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Earth,  By  the  author 
of  "Annals  of  my  Village,"  &c      \ 

A  Dream  of  Life,    By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Moore. 

Dnveton,  or  the  Man  of  naany  Impulses,  a  Metaphy 
sicai  Roinmnce.     By  the  author  of  "  Jerningham." 

The  Felonry  of  New  South  Wales,  a  picture  of  the 
Romstioe  of  Life  m  Botany  Bay,  4tc.  Bj  Jaities  Mu 
die,  Esq. 

First  Impressions  and  Stodios  from  NaJLure  in  Hin 
dostan,  embracing  an, outline  of  the  voyage  to  Calcotta, 
and  Five  Years  Residonce   in   Bengal  and  the  DoJi' , 
floro  1881  to  1836.    By  Thomas  Bacon,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 


Juvenal,  translaied  by  Charles  Badham,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
S.,  and  Perseus,  translated  by  tlic  Right  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Drumniorid,  comprising  the  35th  number  of  Harper's 
Classicll  Library. 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  Coimnereial  Boek.Kee|Mng, 
elucidating  the  Principles  and  Piaoticeof  Doable  En- 
try,  and  the  Moflern  Methods  of  Arranging  Aeoooots, 
by  B.  F.  Furster,  second  edition.  Philadelphia ;  Heorv 
Perkins.  "^ 

The  Evidences  of  the  Geniuneness  of  the  Gospels,  bv 
Andrews  Morton,  Vol  1.  ' 

Mammon,  or  Covetoosnesa  the  Sin  of  the  Christnn 
Church,  a  Prias  Essay,  by  the  Rev-  John  Harris,  author 
ofthe,"Great  Teacher,"  ^c,  new  edition.  12mo,  Bos- 
ton :  Gould,  Kendall  dc  LincolQ. 

Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consnmptioo,  its  Anato- 
micol  Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment, 
second  edition,  by  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.  8vo. 
Philadelphia :  E.  C  Biddle,  1837: - 

Sparks'  American  Biography,  VoL  VII.  12mo.  Boa- 
ton :  Hilliard,  Gray  dt  Co. 
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M18CBLLAN1B0U9. 

lo  training  yonth,  care  should  be  taken  from  the  first, 
not  only  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  desireTor  excelling 
in  those  things  which  are  woithy  of  excelletM^,  but  they 
should  be  taught  to  hold  in  contempt  what  is  useless 
and  prejudicial.  Streneth  is  excellent,  but  the  waste  of 
strength  is  lolly.  To  be  equal  to  every  occasion  is  glo- 
rious; but  to  do  more  than  the  occasion  requires  is  vain- 
glorious. Men  are  taught  to  pique  themselves  upon 
excess,  instead  of  upon  economy,  in  their  resources,  and 
the  yanity  of  parents  leadft  them  to  encourage  their 
children  in  that  prodigality  of  effort,  which  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  regret,  in  fasting  and  in  feasting,  in  exer- 
cise and  in  amusement,  we  are  not  content  to  otraorve 
the  happy  medium,  but  strive  to  distinguish  ourselves 
by  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reason.  In  what  is  useful 
we  introduce  abuse,  and  in  what  is  pernicious  we  ex- 
ceed oar  inclinations,  merely  for  the  sake  of  boasting. 
Men  ride,  and  drink,  and  fast  unreasonably,  solely  to 
say' that  they  have  done  so,  and  indulge  in  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  and  vice  and  frivolity,  only  for  the  name. 
J.  If  youth  were  taught  to  glory  in  health  and  prudence. 


the  corporeal  powers;  the  second  is  intended,  in  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  business  of  the 
day,  to  light  up  and  invigorate  the  mind.  It  comes 
after  every  thing  else  is  over,  and  all  distraction  and  in- 
terruptioa  have  ceased,  as  a  pleasing  prelude  and  pre- 
paration for  the  hour  of  rest,  and  has  a  tendency  to  fill 
tlte  mind  with  agreeable  images  as  the  last  impressions 
of  the  day.  Compared  with  dinner,  it  is  in  its  nature 
light,  and  free  from  state.  Dinner  is  a  business ;  sup- 
per an  amusement  It  is  inexpensive,  and  free  from 
trouble.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  two  meals  in  one,  in 
the  manner  now  praciioed,  is  a  miserable  failure,  unfa- 
vourable to  health  and  to  the  play  of  the  mind.  Nothing 
places  sociability  on  so  good  a  footing,  and  so  much 
within  the  reach  of  all,  as  tho  custom  of  supping.  There 
is  an  objection  made  to  suppers,  that  they  are  unwholo. 
some.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  unfounded ;  in- 
deed, I  believe  them,  if  properly  Uficd,  to  be  most  whole- 
some,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature.' 
Undoubtedly,  large  suppers  are  unwholesome  aAer  large 
dinners ;  but  not  so  light  suppers  afler  moderate  dinners. 
I  think,  if  I  were  to  choose,  my  ordiiiary  course  of  living 
wottid  be  a  simple  weli-concelved  dinner,  instead  of  the 
luncheon  now  in  vogue ;  then  tea,  with  that  excellent 
adjunct,  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  in  these  days,  buttered 
toast,  about  tlie  present  dinner  hour,  and  a  savoury  little 
suppef  about  half  past  nine,  or  ten  o*ck>ck,  with  a  bowl 
of  negus,  or  some  other  grateful  diluted  potation  afler. 
I  an>  of  opinion  there  is  no  system  so  favourable  to 


and  all  their  consequences,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  the .  ^igo,.oj„  ^nd  joyous  health  as  the  moderate  indulgfenco 
opposites,  their  habits  would  be  as  easily  formed  to  what  I  ^f  ^  moderate  app^ite  about  a  couple  of  hours  before 
is  profitable  and  becommg,  as  lo  the  reverse.    Fashion  j  retiring  to  rest,  those  hours  filled  up  with  the  enjoyment 


is  all.  To  suffer  real  inconvenience  from  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless  feats,  for  the  empty  pleasure  of  talk- 
iqg  of  them,  is  barbarous  folly,  to  which  sound  training 
would  make  inen  superior.  What  a  perversion  is  it  to 
glory  in  riding  or  walking  long  distances,  without  rest 
or  refreshment,  in  drinking  several  bottles  of  wine  at  a 
sitting,  or  in  slaughtering  game  by  heaps !  The  true 
glory  is  to  u^  a  good  constitution  well,  and  for  .worthy 
ends.  In  my  foolish  days  I  have  been  fbot-sore  for  a 
fiirtnight  from  toiling  -at  one  start  over  that  distance, 
which  now,  by  good  management,  1  should  perform  with 
ease  and  benefit.    I  once  set  out,  with  a  friend  of  mine. 


of  agrtioable  society.  In  the  colder  months  I  have  great 
faith  in  finishing  the  day  with  a  warm  and  nourishing 
potation.  It  is  the  best  preparation  for  one's  daily  end, 
sleep,  or,  as  Shakepeare  calls  it,  "  tho  death  of  each 
day*s  life;**  and  those  with  whom  it  does  not  agree,  may 
be  sure  it  is  not  the  drink*s  fault,,  but  their  own,  in  not 
having  pursued  the  proper  course  previously.  A  good 
drink  over  a  cheerful  fire,  with  a  cheerful  friend  or  twof 
is  a  good  finish,  much  better  than  the  unsatisfactory 
ending  of  a  moderate  dinner  party.  Here  I  must  men- 
tion that,  in  order  to  have  good  negus,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  good  wine,  and  not,  as  some  people  8e<^  to  think. 


to  walk  thirty  miles.   He  was  quite  unused  to  that  mode  |  ^ny  i^rt  of  stuff,  in  any  condition."   Pert  qegus  is  dell 
oftraveling,  and,  besides,  at  starting  found  himself  not  "cious,  if  it  is  made  thus:  Pour  boiling  water  upon  a 
llogelher  well.     From  consideration  for  him   I  waslgQfficientquantityof  sugar;  stir  it  well;  then  pour  some 


obliged  to  be  very  careful,  much  more  so  than  I  should 
have  been,  if  alone.  We  set  off  gently,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  miles  breakfasted,  after  which  he  quite  recovered. 
At  the  end  of  eleven  miles  further  we  had  mutton.chops 
ai^  spiced  ale,  both  in  moderation.  My  companion  was 
8o  fresh  at  the  end  of  his  journey  that  he  ran  over  Water- 
loo  Bridge,  and  we  both  went  out  to  parties  the  same 
evening,  as  if  we  had  only  taken  a  walk  in  the  Park.  I 
have  performed  the  same  distance  more  than  once  at  one 
start,  but  never  without  inconvenience  for  some  time 
afler.  -  It  is  not  calculable  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  every  thing  in  life,  as  well  as  in  walking,  by  mode- 
rate  beginnings  and  j^udicions  perseverance.  It  is  the 
great  secret  of  success. 

SUPPERS. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  dismiss  the  subject  of 
the  grt  of  dining  without  sayiAg  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  that  agreeable,  but  now  neglected  meal,  supper.  The 
two  repasts  used  to  hold  divided  empire,  but  dinners 
have  in  later  years  obtained  all  but  an  exclusive  mono- 
poly, to  the  decay,  I  am  afraid,  of  wit,  and  brilliancy, 
and  ea§e.  Supper  has  been  in  all  times' the  meal  pecu- 
liarly consecrated  to  mental  enjoyment,  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  other  meal  should  be  so  well  adapted 
to  that  object.  Dinner  may  be  considered  the  meal  of 
the  body,  and  supper  that  of  the  mind.  The  first  has 
ibrjts  proper, object  the  maintenance,  or  restoration,  of 
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excellent  port,  not  what  has  been  opened  two  or  1  hroe 
days,  into  the  water,  the  wine  having  been  heated  iii  a 
saucepan.  Stic  the  wine  and  water  well  together  as  the 
wine  is  poured  in,  and  add  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  A 
slice  of  lemon  put  in  with  the  sugar,  and  a  little  of  the 
yellow  rind  scraped  with  it,  makes  the  negus  perfect ; 
but  it  is  very  good  without,  though  then,  properly  speak- 
ing,  it  should  be  called  wine  and  water.  Supper  is  an 
excellent  time  to  enjoy  game,  and  all  meats  of  a  deli> 
rate  nature,  and  many  other  little  things,  which  are 
nej^er  introduced  at  dinners.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
explode  dinners  as  a  social  n)eal,  but  I  object  to  their 
enjoying  a  monopoly,  and  the  adoption  of  the  two  meals 
on  different  occasions  would  furnish  opportunities  for  an 
agreeable  variety.  One  frequently  hears  people  object 
to  dining  early,  on  the  ground  that  they  feel  themselves 
disinclined  to  do  any  thing  after  dinner ;  but  this  is  a 
folse  inode  of  reasoning.  Afler  a  late  dinner  there  is  a 
disinclination  to  action,  especially  if  it  is  an  overloaded 
repast;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  powers  have 
become  exhausted,  which  is  a  solid  argument  against 
tate  dining  with  reference  to  health  and  spirits,  ^t  a 
moderate  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
digestive  powers  are  the  strongest,  instead  of  unfitting 
for  action,  has  the  very  contrary  effect,  and  a  person 
rises  from  table  reffeshed,  and  more  actively  inclined 
than  before.  No  one,  wliose  digestion  is  in  good  order, 
complains  of  the  incapacitating  effects  of  luncheon,  which 


is  in  reality  a  dinner  without  its  pleasures.  Luncheon 
may  be  said  to  be  a  joyless  dinner,  and  dinner  a  cum- 
brous supper,  and  between  the  two  they  utterly  exclude 
that  refreshing  little  meal,  tea.  *We  live  in  a  strange 
state  of  perversion,  from  which  many  emancipate  them- 
selves  as  much  as  they  can,  when  the  eye  of  the  world 
is  not  upon  them ;  and  if  every  body  dared  to  do  as  every 
would  like,  strange  changes  would  soon  appear.  If  the 
state  prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  the  fetters  of  fashion 
cast  off,  what  inward  rejoicing  there  would  be  among 
rich  and  poor,  male  and  female !  Whatatruirgles,  what 
pangs,  what  restraints,  would  be  avoided !  W'hat  enjoy- 
meets,  what  pleasures,  would  present  themselves,  dud  * 
what  elasticity  would  be  given  to  the  different  bents  of 
the  human  mind  !  If  reason  and  virtue  alone  dictated 
the  rules  of  life,  how  much  more  of  real  freedom  would 
be  enjoyed  than  under  the  present  worn-out  dynasty  of 
fiashion ! 


No.  XXV. 
THE  ART  OF  ATTAiNiNo  Blou  HEALTH. — Concluded, 
fitate  of  the  mind, — Attention  to  health  has  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of 
the  mind  has  a  powerful  influence  on  health.  There  is 
one  state  of  the  mind  which  dej^ends  upon  the  health, 
and  another  which  depends  partly  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances. This  latter  state,  though  it  cannot  be 
altogether  regulated  by  attention  to  health,  may  be 
materially  affected  by  it,  and  depression  may  be  dimi- 
nished, and  buoyancy  increased  in  a  vf^ry  considerable 
degree.  Where  there  is 'nothing  particuHirlylo  affect 
the  mind  in  the  way  of,good  fortune  or  of  bad,  of  annoy- 
ance or' of  pleasure,  its  state  depends  almo^,  if  not  en« 
tirely,  upon  tho  state  of  the  health,  and  ^he  sanle  indi* 
vidoal  will  be  happy  or  miserable  in  the  proportion  that 
tho  health  is  regulated.  I  have  known  cases  of  people, 
who  laboured  und^r  depression  to  a  most  distressing  de- 
gree, testored  to  nigh  spirits  merely  by  a  long  journey 
on  horseback ;  and,  universally,  exertion  which  is  pro-' 
ductive  of  interest  to  the  mind,  where  there  is  no  exter- 
nal  cause  of  annoyance,  raises  the  spirits  to  a  state  of 
positive  enjoyment,  which  ma/ be  still  further  increased 
by  attention  to  telnperance,  cleanliness, -and  rooderatioQ 
in  sleep.  Where  the  state  of  the  mind  depends  entirely 
upon  attention  to  health,  I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  have 
recommended  in  the  different  articles  I  have  already 
given  on  the  subject  of  health.  Where  it  depends  upon 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  I  shaTtalso  re^ 
quest  attention  to  the  tone  which  pervades  all  that  I 
hdve  written  ipith  reference  to  "habits  of  living  and 
modes  of  thinking ;  because  I  have  throughout  endea- 
voured to  enforce  doctrines  founded  on  reasonableness 
and  the  spirit  of  contentment.  It  is  good  not  to  seek 
after  those  things,  the  disappointment  c?  missing  which 
is  greater  than  th'e  pleasure  of  attaining;. and  such  is 
the  case  with  all  the  vanities  of  the  world.  The  irk- 
someness  of  pursuing,  and  the  emptiness  of  enjoyment. 
I  think,  are  generally  about  equal;  whilst  the  mortifi- 
cation of  failure  is  ever  most  bitter  with  respect  to 
things  in  (hemselves  worthless,  or  troublesome.  The 
greatest  of  all  aru  to  prevent  unhappiness.  is  not  to 
place  too  much  value  on  the  opinion  of  others.  Here  is 
the  grand  source  of  all  anxiety,  the  thinking  what  others 
will  think  ;  and  thaf  is  the  feeling  which  is  most  un- 
favourable to  real  health.  It  suspends  and  derails 
the  functions  to  a  most  prejudicial  extent,  even  about 
trifles,  when  serious  calamity,  which  does  not  (ouch  the 
pride,  is  noet  with  cahnness  aiSd  resignation.  Pride  is 
mixed  u^  with  almost  all  human  feeling,  and,  in  proper- 
tion  as  reason  and  religion  can  clear  it  away,  the  fec^ 
ings  will  be  sound  gnd  healthv,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  soundness  and  health  of  the  bo<)y.  To  desire  no- 
H^bing  but  what  is  worth  attaining,  to  proportion  our 
wants  to  our  means  of  satisfying  them  without  too 
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much  m€rifio0Y,  to  value  what  we  gain  or  lose  as  it 
afibcts  oarselvea  oiUy,  and  not  as  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  others,  is  the  state  of  mind  which  will  most  conduce 
to  oar  health.  1  have  heretofore  enlarged ,  in  several 
pla^^n^  4he  great,  and  oflen  sudden  effects,  the  state 
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upon  that  of  the  body,  bot^  to  good  aiid 
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The  state  oKthe  atmosphere  has  influence  upon  the 
health  in  various  degreed.  No  one  is  entirely  independ- 
ent  ofMOch  influence;  but  the  more  we  attend  to  the 
due' regulation  of  our  health,  the  less  we  feel  outward 
changes.  Persons  who  have  contracted  habits  of  !ndc>. 
lence  and  Indulgence,  are  the  most  subject  to  be  aflected 
by  atmospheric  influences,  and  they  are  oflen  wretched 
martyrs  to  them.  With  vessels  overcharged  and  nerves 
unbraced,  the  slightest  change,  causes  the  most  distress, 
ing  sensations.  I  believe  that  moderation  in  liquids  is 
one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  such  evils-^I  mean 
liquids  of  all  kinds,  for  sonle  people  think  that  it  is  only 
the'strength  of  liquids  that  is  prejudicial,  whereas  qoaYi- 
tityis  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  quality,  hy 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy»good  health.  Water,  tea,  and 
all  sorts  of  slops,  ought  to  be  used  with  great  modera> 
tion,  or  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  vigorous  tone.  A.  dry, 
cool  atmosphere  seems  to  be  the  most  favouiVble  to -a 
high  state  of  health,  though  it  may  not  best  suit  many 
morbid  constitutions,  and  persons  labouring  under  par- 
ticular  diseases.  Temperance  and  activity  will-  render 
the  constitution  almdsl  proof  against  any  baneful  influ- 
eno^  of  the  atmosphere,  bat  attention  to  diet  and  drese 
are  also  advisable,  as  well  as  cantjon  as  to  exposure  iv 
^  the  outward  air.  Besides  the  ordinary  changes  in  thci 
atmospliere,  a  ffreat  deal  depends  upon  situation,  and 
therefore  thidse  who  are  able,  do  well  to  avail  themselvet^ 
of  choosing  those- situations  which,  either  for  temporary- 
reasons  or  permanently,  agree  with  them  best.  A  good 
choice  of  situation  will  oflen  produce  health,  or  continue 
it,  more  efToctually  than  any  thing.else.  Discrimination 
is  necessary  in  this ;  for  those  situations  which  are  the 
roost  flivourable  to  a  high  state  of  liealth,  may  be  dan* 
gerous  to  those  who  are  only  nmking  their  approaches 
to  it.  Aa  invalid,  or  person  of  delicate  constitution,  by 
beg'innip;::  U  iHt  Vi(lley>  may  perhaps  end  a  hardy  rooun- 
Uin»  ,«•,  rhe  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  ^t  subject 
i.>:  conriual  o 'nervation,  and  can  only  be  well  under- 
>*.^^(i  by  hit  ^.Ticcss;  I  mean  reasonable  observation, 
3  J  not  U'tf'v  of  ') 'poohondriaeal  and  nervous  people. 

0  •'.'5  latt  siibj(;ct  I  have  to  toitch  upon  in  respect  to 
betif*h,  ij  cleat^  liness.  It  is  of  great  importance,  and 
requires  much 'attention  and  considerable  labour  in  the 
advancement  towards  health,  especially  in  particular 
kinds  of  morbid  afln^tions ;  but  in  an  actual  state  of 
high  health,  it  is  not  only  easy  of  attainment,  but  it  ^s 
hardly  possible  to  be  avoided.'  There  is  an  activity 
which  prevents  impurity  from  within  and  repels  it  from 
without.  There  are  all  degrees,  fVom  a  sluggish  impure 
perspiration,  to  an  imperceptible  Radiation.  In  the  first 
case,  continual  efforts  of  cleanliness  can  still  not  pro- 
duce  it  in  a  high  degree ;  aryl  in  tUb  second,  it  is  there 
without  any  effort  at  all.  People  who  are  laboriously 
clean,  are  neVer  sety  clean ;  that  is,  they  are  not  pure. 
Purity  is  a  sort  of  self-acting  cleanliness ;  it  arises  from 
attention  to*  system,  and  cleanliness  is  a  mere  outward 
operation.  There  are  many  people  who  think  them- 
selves  very  clean,  who  are  onfy  whitened  sepulchres; 
and  however  they  labour,  ij^ll  never  succeed,  unlei^s  by 
attention  to  something  more  than  soap  and  water.  What 
I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  the^  articles  on  an  ex- 
treme state  of  cleanliness,  though  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended, or  believed,  by  those  who  have  not  put  them- 
selves into  a  high  state  of  health,  is  yet  literally  true. 
Cleanliness  contributes  to  health,  and  health  contributes 
to  cleanliness ;  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
attention  to  it,  at  the  san^e  time  repeating  that  the  out- 
ward operaticn  alone,  without  attention  to  the  system, 
will  prove  very  inefficient^ 

1  have  now  come  to  a  conolusiim  df  my  articles  on 
the  art  of  attaining  high  health.  I  could  have  said  a 
great  deal  more  on  manv  of  %be  heads,  and  may  here- 
after touch  upon  some  of'^them  occasionally ;  but  as  my 
principal  aim  has  been  to  put  my  readers  in  the  right 
way,  and  to  set  them  to  think  for  themselves,  I  havo-. 
thought  it  better  not  to  enter  more  into  detail.  Where) 
I  am  right,  I  hope  they  will  follow  me,  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage;  and  where  1  am  wrong,*it  may  perhaps  lead 
some  of  them  to  discover  what  Is  riglit,  for  the  sake  c»f 
delecting  my  errors.  If  the  truth  is  only  discoverf;d 
between  up,  I  do  not  much  care  by  which  side. 


soppEaa. 
In  the  article  on  suppers- in  my  last  numbeV,  I  ex 
pressed  an  inclinatlun  to  the  adoption,  on  ordinary  occa< 
8i^s,bf  a  simple  substantial  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  then  to  tea  about  the  present  hour  of  dinner,  arid 
lastly,  to  a  light  supper  about  a  couple  of  houra  before 
retiring  to  rest ;  but  I  omitted  to  enlarge,  as  much  as 
I  think  the  subject  deserves,  upon^the  advantages  of 
such  a  course  to  men  wBo  are  engaged  in  active  occu- 
pation  away  from  their  homes.  To  fast  from  breakfket 
to  a  late  dinner  is  unquestionably  prejudicial  to  the  great 
majority  of  constitutions,  tfioogh  habit  may  prevent  pre- 
sent  sensations  of  inconvenience.  Luncheon  is  an  un. 
satisfactory,  unsettled  meal  as  to  society,  and  awkward 
as  to  the  appetite,  which  being  at  that  time  in  the  most 
vigorous  state,  it  is  difficult  and  disappointing  to  re- 
strain  it,  and  inconvenient,  with  reference  to  dinner,  to 
satisfy  it  Now  a  simple  dinner  at  or  near  the  place  of 
business,  and  in  the  way  of  society  made  subservient  to 
business,  is  free  from  these  disadvantages.  If  a  meal  is 
taken  when  the  appeti{e  is  at  tlie  most  healthy  point  of 
keenness,  and  no  more  is  eaten  than  nature  just  re. 
quires,  business  may  be  resumed  pleasantly,  and  with- 
out deranging  the  digestive  powers.  Then,  instead  of 
hurrying  over  business,  dread  of  interruption,  and  anxiety 
to  reach. home,  there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  a 
composure  which  ought  alfvays  to  be  aioed  at.  He  who 
keeps  dinner  waiting,  or  is  afraid  of  doing  so,  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  annoyance ;  and  those  about  him  live 
in  almost  daily  uncertainty,  productive  of  any  thing  but 
real  corolbrt.  A  man  on  his  arrival  at  home,  hastens 
over  his  tcnlette,  sits  down  to  table  hurried  and  exhaust- 
ed,  overloads  bis  appetite,  and  soon  fbels  heavy,  or  .sinks 
to  sleep,  neither  enjoying,  sor  adding  to  the  enjoyment 
'of  society,  and  destroying  the  invigorating  soundness 
of  his  night's  rest  But  tea  is  a  meal  that  can  be  pre- 
pared  quickly  and  at  any  time ;  it  causes  no  anxiety  or 
hurry ;  there  is  little  danger  of  excess ;  and,  instead  of 
oppressing,  it  is  the  very  best  restorative  of  the  strength 
and  spirits.  After  tea  the  most  exhausted  become  Ifvely 
and  clear  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening ;  the  supper 
hour  is  subject  to  no  uncertainty,  and  an  inclination  to 
sleep  is  fnduce(i«at  the  desirable  period,  and  Jio#before. 
To  those  who  return  into  the  country,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  this  system,  I  appsehend,  would  be  found 
to  possess  many  advantages ;  and,  in  general,  I  think  it 
w  ould  oouduce  much  to  improve  domestic  society.  J  do 
not  hold  it  out  as  a  fixed  rule  (o  supersede  later  dinners, 
which  on  many  occasions  are  the  most  convenient  meals 
fnr  social  intercourse,  but  as  a  practice  which  might  be 
frequently,  or  even  ordinarily,  adopted  with  advantage. 
To  those  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
a  good  dinner  as  the  conclusion  of  tbeir  day^s  labours, 
a  ny  other  system  appears  very  meam  and  unsatisfacr 
tory ;  but  habit  would  soon  reconcile  persons  oC  sense 
to  a  change,  provided  it  is  a  change  in  which  there  is 
really  a  balance  of  advantages.  On  the  score  of  alacrity 
a  nd  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  I  have  little  doubt  bat  that 
the  system  of  early  dinbers  and  light  suppers  is  much 
preferable  to  the  system  now  in  force ;  but  then  it  must 
be  pursued  with  due  attention  to  the  rules  of  temper 
a  nee,  otherwise  the  evils  of  excess  would  be  greater 
than,  they  are  now.  The  advantages  of  the  system  in 
nsspect  to  facility  and  clearness  in  mental  application,  I 
knowb  from  experience  to  be  great.  An  early  dinner 
p«revents  exhaustion,  without  producing  oppression.  Tea, 
as  a  substantial  meal,  is  a  most  powerful  and  agreeable 
auxiliary  to  the  labour  of  the  mind,  and  supper  the  most 
grateful'  restorative,  when  the  labour  is  over.  On  the 
whole,  I  think, "for  ordinary  occasions,  early  dining  is 
much  more  favourable  to  smoothness  of  life  than  late. 
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There  is  very  little  illness  that  is  not  the  effect  ol^m- 
prudence ;  and  of  the  part  which  is  not  such  eflfect,  much 
'  s  the  consequence  of  giving  way  to  attack.  I  attribute 
the  degree  of  health  I  enjoy,  and  which  I  have  before 
descril^,  amongst  other  causes,  to  my  determined  re- 
uisunce  to  first  symptoms,  but  for  which  I  am  con- 
vinced I  should  not  have  escaped  so  well.  Besides  the 
inconvenieiice  of  illness;'  I  have  accust&med  myself  to 
consider  it  as  a  sort  of  disgrace,  and  endeavour  to  avoid 
it  accordingly.  It  is  the  general  custom  to  make  too 
much  of  invalids,  as  if  they  wore  labouring  under  un- 
avoidable misfortune.  When  it  is  really  so,  they  are 
deserving  of  the  utmost  attention  find  compassion  ;  but 
when,  as  is  for  the  most  part  the  case,  illpesa  is  the  con- 
sequence  of  habitual  indulgence  or  habitual  careless- 
ness, it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  reprobation.  Illness 
has  oflen  a^reat  piixtore  of  selfishness  in  it,  both  in  its 


those  things  which  they  have  every  relason  t»  bdSsfe 
will  make  them  ill,  severity  is  the  roofft  e^etaal  fliedk> 
cine,  both  for  present  cure  and  future  preventive. 

Good  cheer  is  a  most  potept  engine.  When  weU^ 
timed,  it  wins  good  will,  and  commands  exertion  mon 
effectually  than  any  thing  else.  When  well  understood, 
it  goes  fiir  at  little  cost  There  was  a  gentlemm  ia 
times  past,  who  represented  a  very  large  county  fe 
several  jiarliamcnts,  at  no  other  expense  then  hospfiably 
entertaming  a  set  of  hungry  fox-hunters  whenever  they 
happened  to  come  near  his  house.  I  was  once  at  a 
starving  coursing  party,  where  one  of  the  company  wea 
ail'our  hearts  by  a  well-timed  supply  of  bread  and  ebeese 
and  ale  f>om  a  lone  pot-bouse.  The  only  electioa  I  ever 
assisted  at,  that  was  throughout  eflbcUvely  managed, 
owed  suph  management  in  no  small  degree  to  a  eon- 
stant  supply  of  sandwiches  and  Madeira  to  the  oommit- 
te«i  I  consider  good  che^r  ta  the  very  cement  of  good 
government  It  prevents  ill  blood,  brings  different  cl^ips ' 
together,  ensures  attendance,  and  causes  alacrity,  vigour, 
and  despatch.  The  doctrines  I  always  hold  to  the  pa- 
rishes with  which  1  have  any  thing  to  do  is,  that  thsy 
must  either  eat  logether,  or  quarrel  together,  that  thsy 
must  either  have  tavern  bills  or  attorneys'  bills.  Hie 
public  has  no  way  of  being  so  well  served  as  by  forsidh- 
ing  good  cheer,  though  the  pnhlic,  or  those  who  caA 
themselves  the  public,  do  not  seem  to  think  so  just  at 
present 
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"  iVtmro(2,"  a  popular  and  able  British  writer 
who  uses  this  signature,  in  an  article  in  the 
March  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine  on  the 
topics  of  the  table,  alludes  in  a  flattering  maii- 
ner  to  the  "  Original,"     He  sayrf: — 

**  Moreover,  there  is  a  frankness  and  a  sincerity  ia  his 
language,  very  becoming,  although  but  little  known ; 
and,  like  a  skilful  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  he  exhibits  an 
imprudent  man  to  himself,  not  by  alarming  him  ut  the 
horror  of  the  picture,  but  merely  by  the  dose  uiiem- 
blance  it  bears.  I  hope  ha  may  be  still  sitting  in  bia 
cane  chair,  ^vith  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  pocket 
dictionary  only  by  bis  side ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  powfr  el* 
books  to  mend  his  style,  which  is  smooth  and  etegant, 
and  marked  with  that  simplicity  witliout  which  there 
is  neither  good  taste  in  writing,  not  true  ekyqneooe  in 
speaking.'* 

One  of  the  good  points  about  *^  Ninirod^  u 
his  faculty  ortelling  a  good  story  at  every  turn. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  : — 

"  Perhaps  the  following  case  of  gluttony  may  be  rath^ 
hard  to  beat.  It  occurred  a  few  years  back  at^Boafogne- 
sur-Mcr,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  Two  gen- 
tlemen, one  a  D.  D.  and  the  other  a  half^pay  captain  In 
the  army,  both  cursed  with  **a  palaie,**  and  slomacht 
well  calculated  to  the  indulgence  of  it,  chanced  to  re- 
side in  that  town  at  tlie  same  time.  Their  means  being 
rather  slender,  they  were  unable  to  appear  oflen  at  fixsi- 
rate  taUe$-d*hdte^  but  were  in  the  habit  of  now  and  then 
meeting  at  a  certain  restaurateur's,  where  tliey  would 
sit  down^  iiU^-Ute^  to  enjoy  themselves.  On  one  luck- 
less day,  just  as  the  master  of  it  bad  placed  on  thch* 
table  two  smoking  hot  oyster  patties,  for  which  k»  was 
famous,  down  dropped  the  doctor  in  an  epileptic  The 
usual  means  of  restoration  being  at  hand,  Richard  was 
himself  again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  east- 
ing his  eyes  towards  the  table,  he  missed  his  oyster 
|)atty.  '^  What's  become  of  my  patty  T'  said  he,  so  iooo 
as  he  was  raised.  **  You  have  eaitn  »/,  sir,"  hellowed 
he  to  the  captain,  with  a  look  of  tnuch  anger  and  morti- 
fication. He  was  right ;  the  captain  had  eaten  it  whii^ 
his  friend  lay  on  the  ground.  Now,  what  price  woold 
not  stomachs  like  these  fbtch,  if  such  things  could  he 
bought  in  the  market?'*    *        *        •  .     »         » 

"Neither  you  nor  I,  Mr.  Yorke,  can  travel- far throoc^ 
this  vale  of  teara,  without  an  anecdote ;  and  to  show  the 
good  efiect  of  well-timed  abstinence  on^he  stomachs  oi 
us  mortals, — the  stomach,  that  centre  of  sympethy, 
which  participates  with  the  suffisriogs  of  the  eystom 
generally,  and,  also,  of  its  parts-^I  will  give  yoa  osie  ef 
un  old-fashioned  farmer,  who  resided  in  the  neighbnor- 
houd  of  Ifsley,  in  Berkshire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  He  was  of  a  very  pctiurions  dispofiitioe, 
and,  being  a  bachelor,  had  as  little  meat  dressed  in  bis 
house  as  he  could  avoid — in  fact,  only  just  as  mach  as 
kept  himself  and  hi^  old  housekeeper  in  what  k  caBed 


cause  and  ila  continuance,  to  which  the  compassionate  fair  store  condition.     Returning  one  day  to  his4nMer, 
are  unconscionably  inade  slaves.    When  people  will  do]  after  having  been  riding  over  the  downs,  loolao^  mH  Itts 
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sheep,  he  found  &  piece  of  cold  bacon  on  the  table,  l^ipg 
ite  third  appearance  in  that  character.  He  had  no  in- 
clin4tion  for  it^in  short,  his  appetite  was  not  strong 
eooo^  for  it;  so,  lookinir  down  upon  hfs  stomachy  in 
none  of  the  pleasantest  mood,  he  was  heard  thus  to 
address  himself  to  it : — ^^^  Ah,  a|i,  m/old  friend  !  thou 
doesn^t  Hke  it,  doesuH  thee  7  but  a  plajrud  on  ye,  1*11 
ma)(e  thee  like  it,  by  and  by.  Bring  out  the  old  mare. 
Jack;**  when,  a^er  mounting  her  again,  and  having  an. 
other  two  boors*  ride  after  his  sheep,  over  those  fine 
hiMlth^iving  downs,  he  returned  to  his  cold' bacon,  with 
that  tort  of  fMtvral  app*^ie,  that  induces  the  best  (bd 
eporlsman  in  England  to  devour  very  indifferent  bread 
and  cheese,  on  bis. return  home  from  the  chase,  at  a  pot^ 
liouee,  with  a  relish,  perhaps,  far  beyond  thai  which 
accompanies  him  on  many  other  days,  at  hb  own  ex- 
qaieitdy  drea^  dinner.** 

We  havo  made  room  to-day  for  further  ex 
iracU  from  *'  The  Original,'*  which  will  be  con 
cltided  id^another  number. 

The  Memoirs  <f  a  Peeress. — It  would  be 
diiBcult  to  find  on  the  shelves  of  a  circulating 
library  a  more  inept  novel  than  '*  Memoirs  ot 
a  Peeress,  or  the  days  of  Fox,"  just  republished 
here.  If  any  one  has  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
its  perusal,  we  wish  them  a  quick  transition  to 
something  more  wholesome*  Its  title  may  de- 
ceive many,  being  also  *^  edited  by  Lady  Char 
lotle  Bury." 

,  Morton  on  Consumption, — E.  C.  Biddle,  of 
this  city,  has  put  forth  the  second  edition  of  the 
Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  in  a  style  of  art 
that  does  gre^t  credit  to  all  concerned  in  its 
execution ;  the  plates  are  decidedly  improved 
in  the  colouring,  6lc, 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  pub- 
jicatioo  of  this  work,  during  Mrbich  the  author 
has  availed  himself  of  every  source  of  informa- 
treo.  The  former  edition  is,  in  fact,  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  present  one,  the  whole  work 
having  been  rewritten,  after  Dr.  Morton  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  personal  observation 
in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
passed  some  time  on  a  tour  of  observation. 

If  all  piofessors  of  the  various  arts  practised 
in  this  country  would  as'industriously  sit  down 
to  endeavour  to  perfect  their  department  as  Dr. 
Morton  has  done,  we  believe  a  very  differeiit 
state  of  things  would  prevail.  Many  physicians 
rest  satisfied  with  what  they  know,  never  tak- 
ing up  a  book  except  to  enter  their  charges, 
and  it  results  in  their  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  science,  which  is  continually 
advancing.  To  all  enquirers  we  consider  this 
book  essential,  and  havo  great  pleasure  in  be- 
lieving the  value  set  upon  it  is  reciprocated  by 
the  members  of  the  faculty  generally^ 

Artists'  Fund. — The  Artists'  Fund  Society 
will  have  an  exhibition  of  original  pictures,  on 
or  about  the  18th  instant.  It  will  take  place 
in  Chesnut  street,  above  Sixth,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  great  exertions  have  been 
made  to  render  it  iu  every  respect  worthy  of 
publi(5  patronage. 

Napoleon  in  Council. — Captain  Basil  Hall 
has  translated  a  work  from  the  French  which 
bears  the  following  title : — "Napoleon  in  Coun- 
cil; or  the  Opinions  delivered  by  Bonaparte  in 
the  Council  of  State.  Translated  from  the 
JFrench  of  Baron  Pelet,  (de  la  Lozere,)  Mem 
oer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  late  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  by  Captain  Basil  Ilall, 
.  R.  N.,  12mo.,  pp.  334."  Some  extracts  we 
have  read  induce  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  work 
of  great  historical  interest;  no  copy  has  yet 
reached  us.  Baron  Pelet  says  that  Napoleon 
was  always  possessed  with  the  notion  that  he 


could  establish  nothing  permanent*  In  full 
council  he  exclaimed  one  day,  **  All  this  will 
last  as  long  as  I  bold  out:  but, ^ when  I  am 
gone,  my  son  may  call  himseff  a  lucky  fellow 
if  he  has  a  cojuple  of  thousands  a  year.*'  The 
author  has  some  striking  remarks  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  under  Napoleon  ;  he  says : — 

*^The  perusal  of  the  insults  which  were  lavished  upon 
him  by  the  Eogli^h  papers,  drove  him  into  a  fury  which 
resembled  that  of  the  lion  in  the  fable,  stong  to  mad- 
ness by  swarms  of  gnats.  He  effected  to  grant  a  smalt 
modicum  of  hber^y  in  the  case  of  books,  but  this  dis- 
tinction was  allowed  to  exist  but  a  very  short  while ;  for 
it  was  fbond  that  wtion  the  papers  were  placed  under  a 
censorship,  and  t>ooks  not,  the  books  soon  acquired  the 
mfluence  which  belonged  properly  to  the  newspapers. 
Ourhig  the  *  Hundred  Days,*  the  liberty  of  the  press 
formed  by  no  means  the  least  of  Napoleon's  ani>oy. 
ances ;  and^it  was  clear  that  either  it  must  crush  him, 
or  he  must  crust^^it.  But  the  press  ahd  the  tribune  had 
become  more  than  ever  incompatible  with  his  position, 
which  was  far  more  conformable  to  a  dictatorship  than 
to  a  representative  government.  Napoleon  in  France  at 
the  same  time  with  a  free  press,  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  Ciulliver  in  Lilliput,  l)ound  down  by  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  cords,  which  rendered  it  imposaible  for 
him  to  move  hand  or  foot." 

Sir  Walter  5co<^— We  glean  the  following 
anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Naples,  fiom 
Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner's  new  Rambles  in 
France,  dec. : 

**  None  of  the  manuscripts  are  ever  allowed  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  library  without  special  permission  from 
government.  The  rule,  liowever,  was  waived  in  &voar 
of  Sir  NValter  Soott,  who  beoame  a  prodigious  favourite 
with  his  present  majesty.  The  novelist  was  anxious  to 
take  a  Copy  of  a  particular  legend,  but  found  it  impossi. 
ble  to  obtain  leave,  but  on  the  condition  of  transcribing 
it  within  the  walls  of  the  library.  Sir  Walter  wrote 
direct  to  the  King,  and  an  order  was  immediately  in  the 
hands  of  the  curator  to  place  the  manuscript  at  his  dis- 
posal,  with  a  verbal  message  to  say  that  he  was  at  per. 
feet  liberty  to  take  it  to  his  house,  and  retain  it  as  long 
as  he'liked.  During  his  short  stay,  we  are  told,  he  oc- 
cupied himself  laboriously  in  preraring  matter  for  a  new 
romance,  founded  on  the  story  of  Masaniello,  when  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health,  to  set 
out  for  England.** 

Mr.  M^Culloch  has  publised  in  London  an 
improved  and  enlarged  Supplement  to  his  Com- 
mercial Dictionary ;  embodying  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  and  the  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  trading  facts  or  specu- 
lative opinions  since  his  former  publication  of 
November,  1835.  Amongst  them  will  be  found 
a  digest  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  and  the  author's  criticisms  upon 
its  suggestions. 

Raising  the  Wind. — A  plan  of  raising  money 
which  might  frequently  be  practised  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  di^erent  nations  of  the  world,  is 
talked  of  in  Spain.  It  is  the  intended  trans- 
mission of  the  valuable  picture  gallery  (muse- 
um) of  Madrid  to  England,  as  a  pledge  for  to 
advance  to  be  solicited  there,  and  tlie  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
exhibition  of  this  collection.  The  public  would 
hail  the  arrival  of  thie  remarkable  and  almost 
inaccessible  collection  with  great  joy  ;  its  ex- 
hibition, like  that  of  the  Orleans  gallery  in 
1708-9,  wolild  no  doubt  be  very  profitable.  If 
the  famous  Raffaels^ which  were  some  years 
since  at  the  Escuriali  could  foe  brought  over 
likewise,  the  whole  exhibition  would  make 
London  worthy  a  pilgrimage  to  every  votarist 
of  art. 

Mammon, — The  history  of  the  work  adver- 
tised by  the  American  bookaellers  is  thus  given 
in  the  London  Athenaeum  • —    • 

**  Dr.  Conquest,  it  appears,  liberally  offered  a  prize  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  together  with  th(9  profits  of  the 


publication,  for  the  beat  essay  on  the  Sin  of  Covetous* 
ness,  and  there  were  no  lera  than  143  candidates  for  the 
prize,  which  perhapa  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  justice 
of  Dr.  Con^uest^s  suspicion  that  covetousness  is  the  sin 
of  the  age.  The  prize  was  adjudged  by  the  arbitratora, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  to  the  author  of  the  yolume  before  us.  Mr.  Har- 
ris has  made  the  most  of  his  limited  suhject,  but,  like 
the  'Bridgewater  Treatises,  the  work  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  written  to  order;  there' is 
occasionally  a  heshation  in  following  out  principles  to 
their  full  consequences,  natural  enough  in  an  aullior  who 
has  to  look  forward  to  the  judgment  oif  individuals  rather 
than  the  public.*' ' 

For  this  prize  Mr.  Dick's  work  on  covetous- 
ness was  written,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

Abel  AllntUt. — Mr.  Morier'e  new  novel  of 
Abel  AllnutI  was  commenc^in  the  Literary 
Omnibus  last  Friday »  We  do  not  consider  it 
superior,  if  equal  to,  Hajji  Babc^,  by  the  same 
author,  but  it  will  be  found' very  pleasant  and 
amusing,  and  in  Omnibus  form  will  cost  sub- 
scribers  but  a  few  cents*.  The  London  Literary 
Gazette  says :  ^ 

"  What  next  7  Is  not  the  author  of  ••  Hajji  Baba" 
satisfied  with  giving  us  the  most  perfect  and  entertain- 
ing picture  of  the  East,  apd  Oriental  feelings,  cuKtoms, 
and  manners,  that  he  must  break  into  the  preserves  of 
the  best  desciibera  of  our  own  national  character  and 
society  7  Abel  AUnutt  is  more  near  to  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  *^  than  any  novel  we  can  call  to  mind  since 
the  epoch  of  thM — the  first  of  its  class.  We  .would  be 
ashamed  o(  uttering  another  word  of  praise,  aftd  corapa* 
risen  (the  odious)  we  are  not  going  to  institute.** 

Prior's  Life  of  ChldsmUh^  which  we  com- 
mence in  the  ''Library'*  to-day,  will  amply  re- 
ward the  attention  of  the  reader.  Independent 
of  its  subject,  it  is  curious  as  a  specimen  of 
literary  research. 

There  is  a  cmriooe  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  FrankUnV 
letters  in  regard  to  wine :  he  pleasantly  observes,  thai 
the  only  animals  created  to  drink  water  are  those  who 
from  their  con^bnnation  aie^able  to  lap  it  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth,  whereas  all  those  who  can  carry  their  hande 
to  their  moatk,^  were  destined  to  enjoy  the  juiee  of  the- 
grape. 

There  are  many  <«  peevish  fellows**  Hke  those  described 
by  Steele  in  the  folk)wing  paragraph,  and  wherever  they 
are  found  they  should  be  made  to  partake  of  the  remedy 
recommended  at  the  end : "  ' 

"A  peevish  fellow  is  one  who  has  seme  reason  in 
biroeelf  ibr  being  out  of  humour,  or  haa  a  liatural  inca- 
pacity  for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all  who  are 
happier  than  himself  with  pishes  and  pshaws,  or  other 
well-bred  .interjections,  at  every  thing  that  is  done  or 
said  in  his  presenee.  There  should  be  physic  mixed  in 
all  the  food  of  whieh  these  fellows  eat  in  good  company.*^ 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  generelly  proceed  from 
inexperience  of  the  vforld  and  ignorance  of  mankind. 

Prosperity  too  oflen  has  the  same  efiect  on  a  Chris- 
tian, that  a  calm  at  sea  has  open  a  Dutch  mariner,  who 
frequently,  it  is  said,  in  those  circumstances,  ties  up  the 
rudder,  gets  droak,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

Plato,  speaking  of  passionate  persons,  says,  they  are 
like  men  who  stand  on  their  heads ;  the^  see  all  tbinga 
the  wrong  way. 

To  be  angry,  says  Swiflt,  is  to  revenge  the  faults  of 
others  upon  ourselves.  Men  too  oden  spend  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  passion^  Instead  of^ employing 
their  passbna  in  the  service  of  life. 

Much  may  be  done  in  those  little  shreds  and  patches 
of  time,  which  every  day  produces,  and  which  most 
people  throw  away,  but  which  nevertheless  will  make 
at  the  end  of  it  no  small  deduction  from  the  life  of  man. 
Cicero  has  termed  them  interatSifja  tetHporat  c^i<^  the 
ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  tUolr  value ;  nay,  it  was 
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not  anusQal  with  them  either  to  eompose  or  to  dictate 
while  under  the  operation  ofrubbiog  after  the  bath. 

Somebody  easing,  that  to  write  wcll,<ither  in  prote 
or  verae^  it  was  nebesaary  to  eonsolt  one'a  ear,  "  Tr«e,'* 
said  Menage,  **  provided  it  *'s  a  good  one." 

M.  Toinard  ence  remarked,  that  the  reason  why  peo- 
plo  did  not  return  borrowed  books,  was,  that  tfiey  could 
more  easily  retain  their  contents  than  remember  them. 
A  ZAWfer*$  Reply  te  a  Legal  Quesfieii.— Why  can  foen 
make  their  wills,  but  not  their  toives  ?  Their  wlFea  have 
always  their  wills  in  their  lives. 

Politicians  and  placemen,  (office-holders  we  call  them 
in  modern  parlance,)  might  profitably  embody  in  their 
memories  the  following  lionest  advice  given  to  the  prest- 
"dent  o/ «  literary  society  who  was  requested  to  abdi- 
cate  :— 

"  The  ilia,  my  friend,  thou  canst  not  cure, 
Would  drive  thee  from  Ihy  station ; 
Then,  what  thy  patience  can*i  endure, 
Prevent  by  resignation*^ 
'     Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  helping  Johnson  plentifully 
to  some  young  peas,  at  Lleweny,  she  asked  him  "if 
they  wero  not  charming  ?**  »*  Perhaps,"  said  he,  •*  they 
Vould  be  so  to  a  pig,"*^ 
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The  second  number  of  this  periodical  was  issued  on 
Saturday  last,  with  tlie  following  interesting  table  of 
Contents : —  \ 

INTKLLIGKNCEa. 

I.— Health  of  New  Orleans.    By  Professor  Caldwell 

II. — Cases  of  Spasmodic  Tic,  (with  two  wood  cuts.) 
By  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S. 

lit.— Case  of  D^scrasy.    By  the  Editor. 

IV. — Considerations  on  Bleeding  from  the  Arm.  By^ 
M.  Lisfranc 

V. — ^Cholesterine  in  the  Puriform  Matter  of  an  Ab« 
cess  on  the  inner  part  of  the  Cheek.    By  M.  Lassaigne. 

VI. — Curious  case  of  Absorption  of  Bone.  By  John 
H.  Marable,  M,  D.,  of  Tennessee. 

Vll. — Dfs.  Hirsoh,  Blandin,  and  J.  M.  Warren,  on 
Anaplastic  Surgery. 

VIII.— On  Bleeding  in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever.  By 
Dr.  Josiah  Higgaeon,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee. 

IX.— Power  of  Divers  to  remain  under  Water.  By 
Dr^^fevie,  of  Roehfort,  surgeon  in  the  French  army. 
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UBHAftT. 

*     I.  Stokos's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine*— Con- 
tinued. 

II.  Lectoree  Illustrative  of  C<»rtain  Local  Nervous 
Affections.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S., 
Sergeant  Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  HospltaL 

TERMS. 

1.  The  American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer 
is  published  semi-monthly,  in  numbers  of  138  octavo 
pages  each ;  112  of  which  will  consist  of  a  reprint  of  a 
standar'd  work, — the  remainder,  of  original  matter.  The 
whole  so  arranged  that  each  work  may  be  bound  sepa- 
rately. 

2.  The  subscription  price  will  be  ten  dollars  per  an- 
num,  payable  in  advance.  Any  person  remitting  pay- 
ment for  ten  copies,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  gratis. 

3.  dubsoriptious  ^cbived  in  April  or  October  of  each 
year,  at  the  publication  office,  46  Carpenter  street,  Phi^ 
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LONDC^    UTEBABY   NOVELTIBS. 

Among  the  roost  prominent  are  Mr.  Bentley^  an- 
nouncements of  a  Life  of  Lord  de  Saumarez,  preparing 
by  Sir  John  Ross ;  of  a  Life  of  the  incomparable  Ma- 
thews, by  the  inde&tigable  Theedore  Hook;  and  m 


translation  of  Prince  Pockler  Muskau's  new  travels, 
From  another  quarter,  too,  we  hear  that  **  the  author  of 
Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is  preparing  a 
supplement  to  that  work,  under  the  title  of  ^Colloquies 
on  Religion  and  Religious  Education." 

^  In  the  Press. 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  by  James  Gill- 
manjl^lsq.  [This  announoement  we  are  well  pleased  to 
see.  Mr.  Gillman,  with  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  resided  so 
long,  can  give  as,  if  he  will,  the  best,  most  particular, 
and  only  genuine  accoant  of  the  latter  domestic  and 
literary  years  of  the  poet  J  Sketches  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  author  of  "  Slight  Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,'' 
**The  Gossip's  Week,''  &c. 


List  of  new  hooks  published  in  London  to  latest 
dates* 

The  Use  of  Talents,  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  l^mo.  Medl 
tat  ions  in  Sickness  and  Old  Age,  by  Baptist  W.  Noel, 
8vo.  Burke's  New  Peerage  and  Baronetage  for  1837i 
1  voL  8vo.  The  Divorce,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  2 
voisi  Nesl's  History  of  the  Puritans,  3  vols.  8vo.  rot- 
ter's Giecian  Antiquities,  Vith  Notes,  vVc,  by  J.  Boyd, 
LL.D.  12mo.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  of  the 
Lungs,  by  "G.  H.  Weatherhead. '  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Duncan's 
Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons.  Bishop  HalPs 
Work  (in  12  vols.  8vo,  monthly,)  Vol.  I.  Attila,  a  novel, 
by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  3  v«Is.  Crichton,  by  the  author 
of  "  Rookwood,"  3  vols.  8vo.  The  Monk,  by  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood,  12mo.  Picciola,  or  Captivity  Captive,  by  M.  de 
S>aintaine,  2  vols.  12me.  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
IBrougham,  by  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  post  8vo.  The  Spring, 
liy  Robert  Mudie.  Ermangarde,  a  Tale,  and  other  Poenif, 
by  Eliza  Hey  wood,  12mo.  Xeniola,  Poems  by  John  An. 
Bter,  LL.  D.  Old  Friends  in  a  New  Dress,  by  R.  S. 
Sharpe,  12mo.  Francis  Abbott,  the  Recluse  of  Niagara, 
and  other  Poems,  by  J.  Bird,  8vo.  Semilasso  in  Africa, 
Adventures  in  Algiers,  &.C.  by  Prince  Ptlckler  Muskau, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Von  Rauraer's  Contributions  to  Modem 
History,  Vol.  II.  Frederick  II.  and  His  Times,  8vo. 
The  Linnean  Artificial  System  of  Botany,  by  T.  Castlc; 
4to.  Napoleon  in  Council,  from  the  French  of  Baron 
Pelet,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall.  The  Highlands  of  Scot 
land,  their  Origin,  History,  &c.,  by  W.  F.  SkenOjifi  vols. 
Bvo.    Lyel^s  Geology,  new  edition,  4  vols.  12mo« 


BBMXTTJLXrOBS  B V  X(IJkZI». 

ST  Gentlemen  making  remittanc«i  by  checks,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  having  them  marked  **  good,"  by  tbb 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

Riar.  14,— Seth  Rees,  Detroit. 

11, — Wm.  Henderson,  Warrenton,  ML 

/Vpril   4,— J.  F.  Caldwell,  Washington  City. 
iMar.  29,— Wm.  P.  Beatty,  Columbia,  Pa. 

31,— Rufus  Putnam,  Rutland,  Mass. 

27,— Robt  Watts,  Edgefield,  Co.  House,  S.  C. 

19,— Orlando  Hurd,  Mishwaka,  la. 

18,— W.  A.  Dunlop,  Vidalia,  Mis, 

' 15.— H.  P.  Barclay,  P.  M.,  Talledego,  Ala. 

27y— B.  R.  Beck,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

27, — Amelia  Youle,  Searsburg,  N.  Y. 

—  ,— Wm.  C.  Hrfnnah,  La  Porte,  la. 

—  , — Matthew  S:nilh,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

—  11, — Henry  Hubbard,  La  Grange,  O. 

15,— J.  G.  Gunn,  P.  M.,  Quincy,  Flo.  Ty. 

•^ —  2Q, — Clarendon  Harris, -Worcester,  Mass. 

19,— E.  Pond,  P.  M.,  Wotumka,  Ala. 

,— W.  P.  Beatty,  P.  M.,  Navarino,  Wis.  Ty. 

11,— T.  Davis,  P.  M.,  St  Mary's  Landing,  Mo. 

/!^pril   4, — Gca  Clive,  Stoney  Point,  Va. 
Mar.  27,— A.  Mandell,  Detroit,  Mich. 

28,— Wm.  J.  Bnioks,  Cleveland,  O. 

April   4, — James  A  Muse,  Newmarket,  Md. 
Mar.  25,— Thoe^G.  Percy,  HunUvitle,  Ala. 
April    6,— Wm.  C.  Tyler,  Beaver  Dam  P.  O.,  Md. 

6,— D.  W.  Natl,  Sam's  Creek,  Md. 

6.— John  Mill,  Bri.^tol,  N,  Y, 

——  11, — Wro.  Reden,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
•—    4, — J.  M.  Campbell,- Ixiuisville,  Ky. 

Agents,  on  rentitting  money,  will  confer 
great  favour,  and  save  much  unpleasant  feeling, 
liy  letting  ud  know  the  individual  subscribers 
who  should  be  credited.     For  want  of  this  in 
formation,  bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  those  who 
have  paid.    • 


Slflejitfl  for  tiiiB  8»a*- 

MAINE.— Baiwor,  Duren  A.  Thatdier. 

V  T^MONT.— MofiTrtLiMi,  George  F,  WlUton. 

MASSACHUSErrS. 

Boston,  W.  H.  S.  Jordan. 
WoacESTBR,  Clarendon  Harrir. 
C0NNEC11CUT. 

Nkw  Uavkn,  Herrick  k.  Noyes.  i^ 
Bartpord,  Roderick  While. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtuckst,  J.  M*Intyr^&  Co. 
PaovinSNCB,  A.  S.  Beckwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  Yowl,  Peter  Hill,  11,  Old  Slip. 
WssTPourr,J.H.Holt. 
HuosoN,  p.  Dean  Carrique. 
Albany,  W.  C.  Little,  ^ 

Rochester,  C.  6l  M.  Morse. 
Utica,  Wm.  WUliamt. 
Buffalo,  A.  Wllgus. 
SoHKNEOTADT,  Samuol  Andre  we. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  D.  Fenton  &  B-  Davenport. 
Salem,  J.  M.  Hannah. 
Princeton,  R.  E.  Homor. 
Newark,  J.  M4utyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mauch  Chunk,  William  H.  Sayre. 
Lancaster,  James  F.  Flood. 
Easton,  a.  H.  Rceder. 
PoTTsviLLE,  B.  Bannan. 
Montrose,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 
York,  D.  Small,  P.  M. 
Pittsburgh,  Johnston  &l  Stock toiu 
Chambersburg,  Matthew  Smith. 
WiLKESBARRE,  E.  W.  Sturdbvaut. 
Caruslb,  George  M.  Phillips  &  Co. 
OMlO.— CiNciNNATU  Corey  6l  Fairbanks,  H.  Da^ 
Alexander  Flash. 
Columbus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 
Maumkb,  John  E.  Hunt,  P.  M. 
STEUBENyiLLE,  J.  &  B.  Tumbull. 
Zanesville,  Adam  Peters — Uriah-Parke. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickman. 
Annapolis,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 
Cambridge,  C  Lecompte,  P.  M. 
Darnrstown,  L.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Waphincton  City,  Frank  Taylor. 
Alexandria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond,  R.D.  Sanxay. 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.Forbes  h,  Co. 
Petersburg,  A.  N.  Bourdon. 
Ltnchburo,  a.  R.  North. 
Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  &  Go* 
Frbokricksburo,  John  Coakley ;  E.  M*Dowett« 
UNrvERsiTT  OF  VIRGINIA,  C.  P.  M^Kennio. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  John  M.  Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  Norvell,  W.  A.  Eiekliami. 
Lexington,  John  W.  TrumbuU. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh,  Turner. iSd  Hughes. 
Fatbttevillk,  J.  M.  Stedman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Charleston,  John  P.  Beile. 
Camden,  A.  Young. 
Columbia,  a  D.  Plant 
Sumtervillb,  H.  Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.— Augusta,  T.  H.  Plant. 

Savannah,  W.  T.  Wiilianis. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez,  F.  Beaumont. 
Grand  Gulf,  William  M.  Smyth. 
ALABAMA.— MoBiLX,  J.  S.  Kelloffr  ^  Co. 
LOUISIANA.— New  Orleans,  C.  H.  Bancroft 

FRANcitfviLLB,  J.  M.  Bell,  p.  M. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis,  Meech  ii  Dinniea. 
MICHIGAN.— Detroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 
CANADA. 

Quebec,  J.  Tardiff. 
Cornwall,  U.  C.  Duncan  M'DooelL 
Montreal,  Armour  k  Ramsey. 
Toronto,  J.  Qallard. 
Brookvillb,  Wm.  Bewell,  Jr.  A&  Co. 
Hamilton,  James  Ruthven  9l  Co. 
WiLUAM  Henry,  Peter  M*Nie. 
^EW  BRUNSWICIC— FREDERiontm^  Rokirt  GMmk 
St.  Johns,  Alexander  RoberMoo. 
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ime  journal  tt  iSrUes  Jktiixtn. 

A  Yint  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
a  View  to  Settling  in  America,  including  a 
Voyage  to  and  from  New  York.  By  Richard 
Weston,  Bookseller,  37,  Lothian  street,  Edin- 
burgh. 1  vol.  ]  2mo.  Edinburgh :  Richard 
Weston  ^  Sons,  1836. 

America  seenas  to  afibrd  our  European  book- 
noaking  friends  a  continued  source  of  amuse- 
roent;  a  Mr.  Chevallier  has  just  put  forth  a 
volume  respecting  us  in  Paris,  and  our  table 
has  within  the  present  week  been  enriched  by 
the  work  which  heads  our  present  article.  A 
bookseller's  book,  thought  we,  must  be  parti- 
cularly worth  attention,  and  drawing  on  the 
hood  of  our  argand  burner,  we  prepared  to  be 
greatly  enlightened  ;  amusement  we  certainly 
have  had,  and  shall  endeavour,  by  allowing  this 
Dew  discoverer  in  the  New  Woild  to  tell  part 
of  bis  own  story  and  disappointments,  to  trans- 
fer a  good  portion  of  risibility  to  the  faces  of 
our  readers.  Mr.  WesW>n,  it  seems,  bad  read 
in  Chambers'  Journal  a  highly  wrought  picture 
of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  of  the  facilities 
aflforded  to  emigrants  for ''getting along."  He 
determined  to  see  for  himself,  and  if  suited,  his 
design  was  to  remove  himself  and  ^family  frem 
**  poor  Scotland"  to  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
But  he  saw  nothing  that  he  liked  ;  every  emi- 
grant he  consulted  wished  himself  at  home 
again  ;  eveiy  object  was  distorted  in  our  tra- 
veller's eyes ;  even  the  falls  of  Niagara  were 
little  better  than  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
paddle-wheels  of  a  steamboat,  or  in  any  of  the 
falls  of  Britain.  Lest  this  should  not  be  believ- 
ed, we  quote  from  the  text  from  page  260 : — 

*^  I  visited  the  celebrated  fallt  of  Niagara,  bat  really 
coald  not  see  any  thing  eo  very  imposing  about  them  is 
I  bad  been  led  to  believe.  The  great  breadth  takes 
away  from  tbe  height ;  and  I  mast  say  I  have  seen  as 
etriking  an  effect  produced  by  the  5ill  fiom  a  common 
roiU>dam  at  home,  or  in  one  of  those  that  run  across  tbe 
Hudson  to  supply  tbe  canals.  Poets  and  travellers  call 
it  sublime ;  and  I  am  aware  that  the  frothy  appearance 
of  tbe  water,  after  it  has  fallen,  gives  it  a  rapid-like 
appearance  fbr  a  considerable  distance ;  but  we  mayob- 
serve  this  in  miniature  in  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
paddle-wheels  of  a  steamboat,  or  in  any  of  the  falls  in 
Brltab." 

Passing  over  the  discomforts  of  tbe  voyage, 
in  a  ship  filled  with  poor  emigrants  seeking  the 
land  of  promise,  let  us  take  up  the  tourist  on 
landing  at  New  York.  The  emigrants  were 
thrust  forth  upon  the  quay;  almost  every  object 
they  saw  *^  presented  signs  of  poverty,  arid  1 
could  see  none  of  the  signs  of  the  beauty  de- 
picted by  some  of  our  travellers." 

•*  I  requested  tbe  family  who  were  next  to  me  to  kwk 
after  my  luggage,  while  I  went  into  the  town  and  en- 
quired for  a  furnished  room,  which  tbey  promised  to  do. 
On  going  along  the  quay,  I  obserred  many  holes  in  it, 
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large  enough  to  allow  a  permn,  or  even  a  chest,  to  fall 
through;  and  as  there  were  no  lamps  on  the  quay^I  won- 
dered that  no  accident  had  befallen  some  of  us  on  the  pre- 
vious  night  One  of  these  chasms  was  near  where  I 
bivouacked.  I  passed  two  other  encampments  of  emi- 
grants in  Washington  street ;  some  of  them  were  lying 
huddled  together  under  carts,  some  within  the  recesses 
of  doors,  and  some  on  the  bare  pavement,  i  enquired 
at  &  good-looking  elderly  woman  who  was  lying  on  the 
pavement — her  bead  bare,  and  her  long  gray  hair  flut. 
tering  in  the  breeze — how  long  it  was  since  she  landed ; 
and  she  answered  in  German  that  it  was  aix  nights,  and 
that  her  party  bad  lain  all  that  time  on  tlie  streets.  I 
gave  her  sixpence  and  loft  her,  thinking  within  myself 
that  when  groups  of  poor  wretches  are  thus  obliged  to 
lie  on  the  streets,  not  having  so  much  money  as  to  pro- 
cure a  bed,  it  is  tolerable  evidence  that  there  must  be 
beggars  in  America,  but  that  no  ffreat  sympathy  will  bo 
extended  towards  them.  I  had  not  proceeded  much 
further,  when  I  observed  a  painted  board  prohibiting 
begging;  this  was  conclusive  that  my  surmises  were 
correct,  and  that  there  were  beggars,  though  our  tra- 
vellers did  not  see  them.  •  «  « 

**  The  signs  above  the  different  shop-doors,  as  I  passed 
along,  bad  a  novel  effect.  **  Bakery,*'  denoting  a  baker's 
shop;  ''Dry  Goods  Store,*'  for  a  haberdasher;  '« Me- 
chanics*  Retreat,"  a  common  tavern,  were  the  usual 
terms  employed.  The  word  store  is  invariably  used  for 
shop.  I  proceeded  along  Broadway,  the  principal  street 
in  New  York,  till  I  came  to  the  City  Hall,  which  is 
situated  in  a  small  enclosure  called  the  Park,  on  tbe 
east  side  of  Broadway  ;  still  I  saw  nothing  striking  or 
beautiful.  Most  of  the  houses  were  of  wood,  consisting 
of  sawed  deals  placed  over  one  another,  exactly  like 
masons*  sheds  in  Scotland ;  and  the  rest  were  of  brick. 
Tbey  appeared  to  be  built  according  to  no  regular  plan, 
but  were  of  different  heights  and  shapes.** 

At  a  boarding-bouse  our  tourist  came  near  to 
being  cheated  out  of  his  change  for  **a  dollar 
bill ;"  but  he  persevered  so  far  as  to  call  on  a 
lady  from  Edinburgh : 

**  One  lady,  however,  said,  that  I  would  not  find  much 
to  admire  In  America,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  would 
rather  live  in  tho  meanest  style  in  Edinburgh  than 
where  she  was,  if  she  were  not  ashamed  to  return.  Her 
husband,  however,  seemed  t«  hold  a  different  opinion. 
^  There,**  said  he,  pointing  to  a  boy  standing  beside 
him,  **  is  a  son  born  to  roe  in  America;  ha  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  chief  magistrate,  which  be  could  never  be 
in  the  old  country.**  The  ladyhigbly  approved  of  the 
arrangements  I  had  made  at  home,  and  assured  me  that 
this  was  not  a  place  to  establish  a  circulating  library, 
for  there  were  few  readers  of  any  thing  but  newspapers, 
the  people  being  entirely  engrossed  in  tbe  sordid  pursuit 
of  ffain,  in  railing  at  the  mother-country  and  praising 
their  own,  in  smoking,  spitting,  and  dram-drinking,  or 
listlessly  swinging  for  hours  in  a  rocking-chair.      * 

**  There  is  a  great  number  of  journeymen  printers  at 
present  out  of  employment.  £wn  they  seemed  to  be  afraid 
jtbat  I  was  seeking  a  job ;  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for 
mo  to  get  a  civil  answer  either  from  them  or  their  mas. 
ters.  The  work  done  here  is  chiefly  jobbing,  there  be- 
ing little  book-work.** 

Grant  Thorburn,  tbe  famous  seedsman  and 
author,  is  next  visited.  This  industrious  gen- 
tleman some  years  since  bought  |||e  old  Friends' 
meeting-house  in  Liberty  street,  which  ho  con- 
verted into  a  store  for  the  sale  of  plants,  but 
Mr.  Weston,  who. never  allows  an  opportunity 
to  escape  him  of  committing  a  blunder,  says, 
*<  there  is  a  case  of  drawers  with  a  variety  of 


shuttles  behind  the  counter,  where  the  pulpit 
formerly  stood  /"  a  pu4pit  in  a  Quaker  meeting* 
bouse  is  a  novelty.     At  an  auctfon, 

**  The  goods  exposed  consisted  principally  of  books, 
indecent  pflnts,  cloths,  hardware,  and  ready-made  shoc^, 
all  of  which  sold  high,  except  the  indecent  prints,  which 
vi^cre  low-priced,  but  in  great  demand*** 

Ck>w8  and  pigs. 

^  Shortly  after  breakfast  next  morning^,  I  went  out  to 
•examine  the  cit^.  Several  cows  were  going  about  pick- 
ing their  food  from  the  refuse  on  the  streets ;  indeed, 
they  end  their  swinish  brethren  seemed  to  enjoy  tRo 
liberty  of  the  country,  and  were  often  to  be  seen  lonnging 
about  in  the  most  fk^hionable  places.  Numbers  of  blacks 
were  employed  sawing  wood  into  proper  lengths  for  the 
stores ;  so  that,  although  said  to  be  free,  they  are  still 
*••  hewers  of  wood,**  if  not  **  drawers  of  water.**  Indeed 
X  only  observed  three  white  faces  at  this  species  of  work 
during  my  stay.** 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Fidlers  and  Halls, 
f.he  following  is  the  very  novel  account  of  a 
New  Yoik  dinner : 

^  They  ate  as  if  tbey  were  a  retreating  army  making 

a  hasty  meal  while  the  enemy  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and 

-'  fery  near  up  with  them.    J  was  astonished  at  the  scene, 

and  almost  forgot  to  mind  myself.     I  asked  a  person  to 

help  me  from  a  dish  which  stood  before  him ;  he  said 

nothing,  but  surveyed  me  minutely,  keeping  his  grind- 

ers  gomg  a<l  tbe  time,  and  instead  of  helping  me,  very 

coolly  replenished  his  own  plate,  and  commenced  again. 

I  now  took  the  hint ;  and  as  tbe  good  things  were  ra- 

pidly  disappearing,  I  fell  to  every  dish  that  was  within 

my  reach.    In  a  short  time  individuals  severally  staitcd 

up,  flung  back  their  chairs,  and  *^  cleared  out,**  as  if  by 

I  nagic  ;  and  when  they  were  all  gone,  the  bu^y  waiters 

I  ioon  cleared  the  table,  and  replenished  it  for  a  new  com- 

}  lany,  who  soon  commenced  their  operations.** 

A  bookseller's  civility. 

**  I  afterwards  went  into  a  bookseller*^  store,  and 
'looked  at  a  number  of  G»Ibum*s  novels,  which  were 

back.titled  at  double  the  prices  asked.  I  requested  the 
:litore*keeper,  who  was  lame,'  and  had  a  crutch,  to  tell 

me  the  trade  price.  He  eyed  me  very  knowingly,  and 
:  laid,  ^  I  guess  yon  are  not  a  bookseller,  but  an  impoittor 
t  rom  the  Old  Country,  no  mistake.  I  expect  the  Ame- 
r  icans  are  wide  awake,  and  not  to  be  done  by  the  like 
O'f  you.*  I  replied,  *  Yon  insolent  rascal,  were  you  not 
a  cripple  and  in  your  own  shop,  I  wouM  Uke  the  yankee 
conceit  out  of  you.*  There  were  two  gentlemen  in  the 
-store  at  tbe  time ;  and  as  I  began  to  regret  having  got 
jnto  a  passion,  I  immediately  added,  *  1  thank  you,  sir, 
for  this  sample  of  American  civility,*  and  waUccd  away.** 

.  Captain  Skinner,  in  his  recent  v^ry  enter- 
taining account  of  his  overland  journey  from 
JEnglanJ  to  India,  which,  by  tbe  way,  shall  soon 
li>e  published  in  our  «•  Library,"  has  a  night- 
f  icene  which  can  hardly  be  outdone.  He  says, 
••The  munching  of  the  horses,  however,  and 
Hhe  terrific  sound  the  women  made  in  scratching 
Ahemsel^es^  was  beyond  endurance.  If  their 
skins  had  not  been  as  tough  as  leather,  tbey 
would  have  torn  themselves  in  pieces.'*  A 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  N.  York  ;  the  naivete 
of  the  new  comer  is  particularly  striking  In 
the  valiant  slaying  of  the  cock-roach  : 


cri^e  Sotttnat  ot  UtMta  ILttttta* 


**  Daring  the  sight  I  was  twice  aw&ked  bj  the  fire- 
bell  and  tl^  ninse  of  the  firemeD,  bot  wae  too  weary  to 
g^  up.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  fall  asleep; 
for  besides  my  old  enemies  the  bugs  and  fleas,  I  now 
discovered  i^ew  one  called  a  cock-roach,  one  of  which 
•  I  caaghf  ai^Mlew,'  bat  the  smell  was  oflTensive ;  and 
thoaghVQnr  nnerous,  I  thereibre  touched  no  more  c»f 
them,  loosed, ^e  water  pitchers  'required  to  be  carcu 
fuliy  oovereAo  Ap  out  these  vermin.*' 

BiooklyoVas  tittle  better  than  Niagara: 

**  Daring  the  tbrenoon,  I  crossed  the  East  River  to 
BrooklvD,  Long  Inland,  which  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  looks  showy  at  a  distance;  but,  like  every 
thing  AmericaA  tiiat  I  have  seen,  &lls  off  upon  exami- 
nation.  Manv  of  the  wealthy  New  York  merchaniwS 
live  here,  and  are  very  exclusive.  There  were  hors*3. 
races  to-day,  and  I  went  to  sec  them,  but  stopped  a  ver  y 
short  time,  as  the  thing  was  altogether  a  caricatuie 
upon  racing.*' 

The  bui  of 'the  following  senteoees  ia  cbarac^* 
teristic^of  yotir  thorough  Old  Countryman,  who 
resembles  the  man  that  ^*  in  fact  never  got  a 
good  night's  rest  in  America."'  -^ 

^  1  went  on  board  a  large  American  frigate,  lying  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  dock.  She  was  something 
like  one  of  our  64-gun  ships,  but  had  only  fifly  gun/i 
mounted  in  the  waist,  quarter-deck,  and  forecastle,  some 
t)f  them  long  12.poondera,  and  the  rest  carronades.  Her 
decks  were  well  holystoned,  and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  on 
the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  coiled  in  the  Flemislk 
coil.  Indeed  slie  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and 
ready  fur  sea ;  hut  her  crew  were  composed  of  nativet* 
of  every  clime  and  nation,  and  had  by  no  means  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  a  British  man-of-war.^ 

Getting  among  the  ladies  in  a  New  York 
church,  he  says : 

**  During  tlie  forenoon,  I  went  to  a  chorch  io  BroacT- 
way.  Few  were  yet  prevsnt ;  and  I  went  into  an  empty 
seat.  Shortly  thereafXer,  several  females  came  to  tho 
same  seat,  and  stared  at  me,  bat  went  into  one  either 
before  or  behind  me.  I  wondered  what  new  oflfence  I 
had  committed,  for  the  eyes  of  the  people  assembled 
were  all  directed  towards  me ;  and  I  was  just  preparin|r 
to  Jeave  the  church,  when  a  man  came  forward,  and  de- 
sired me  to  come  out,  as  I  had  taken  the  fbmale  side, 
and  showed  roe  the  proper  place.  After  sitting  dowt i 
in  this  new  situation,  I  observed  several  of  the  wormci 
who  had  formerly  refbsed  to  oome  into  the  seat  besilc) 
me,  leave  the  placet  they  went  to,  and  return  to  thetv 
own.  I  thought  surely  the  American  women  roost  bo 
chaste,  when  they  will  not  sit  and  worship  God  besiAe 
a  man.  Their  cheeks  were,  however,  well  painted,  and, 
like  American  scenery,  they  looked  best  at  a  diatanoe. 
This  was  a  metbodist  meeting,  and  the  singing  was 
firood ;  but  the  preaeher  displayed  more  zeal  than  kno^- 
.  Jedge,  and  bawled  out  unmereifoUjr  to  an  inattentive 
audience,  the  sweat  pouring  down  his  faoe  aH  the  time. 
t  went  to  another  efaorch  in  the  afUrueon,  which  wa« 
well  filled.  The  separation  of  males  and  females  was 
here  also;  andahe  letter  were  geoeraHv  painted. 

**  AfVer  dnurch  seivioe  on  Sundav^  the  arisloeraey  o-f 
New  York  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  either  c»f 
two  concerts,  held  in  gardens,  one  In  the  Bowery,  eallsd 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  the  other  in  Broadway,  a  little  bo- 
yond  Broome  street,  on  the  same  side  with  the  Patk. 
There  are  perhapa  many  others,  bat  I  do  not  know -of 
them.  The  masic  is  very  melodious ;  and  between  the 
interlodes,  the  bar>roonis  are  orowdod.  Yon  ate  charged 
one  shilling  for  refreshments,  bot  nothing  for  the  sinpr- 
ers->the  bar.keeper  pays  theiki.  Smoking  and  spittk  g 
are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  There  are  many  castos 
in  New  York:  the  highest,  the  aristueracy,  are  cooi- 
po^  of  the  descendants  of  banished  men,  or  adventuir- 
ers,  who  have  been  soooessful  in  business,  and  lefl  sonuv 
thing  behind  them ;  the  next  are  the  swindlers,  wh«), 
having  cheated  their  creditors  at  home,  are  dashing 
away  as  merchants,  bar^keepers,  dto.;  the  next  are  thone 
clerks  and  shop-keepers  who  have  been  doped,  and  have 
dikne  here  in  the  expecUtion  of  gettin|f  high  saUrkm 
and  cheap  provisions;  then  the  mechames  and  labour, 
ers,  who  nave  been  decoyed  in  a  similar  manner ;  and, 
lastly,  the  people  of  colour,  who  have  been  noroinall/ 
emancipated  from  slavery,  bat  are  still  under  that  de. 
gradation,  being  eontemned  by  aH  the  other  castes,  and 
made  a  butt  of  laughter,  fn»m  the  pulpit  to  the  stage. 
The  Uil  of  the  above  castes  imitates  the  higher  orders  in 
bar-rooms,  drinking  brandy  at  threenence  per  tumbler, 
smoking  and  spitting,  till  the  whole  floor  is  bedanbcd" 


Beggars,  and  a  commentary. 

**  During  the  short  time  I  remained  in  New  York,  1 
saw  and  helped  many  Ueggmr$  ;  but  theirs  is  a  poor  trade 
here,  for  the  Americans  take  all  and  give  nothing.  I  saw 
plenty  of  ragged  drunken  people  and  prostitutes,  but 
never  observed  a  fiddler  or  an  organ-player  on  the 
streets.  I  however  noticed  several  broom-girls;  but 
their  sonars  could  not  charm  a  cent  out  of  an  American. 
Indeed,  1  almost  never  heard  a  person  sing  aa  in  Edin- 
burgh. This  country  seems,  to  be  like  Trophonius's 
cave ;  it  soon  humbles  all  who  enter  it.  I  have  heard 
little  conversation  among  the  men  but  about  dollar s-» 
little  among  the  women  but  about  sauce  and  dress. 

'*  Next  morning  I  went  to  the  quay  and  saw  the 
foreign  emigrants  lying  on  the  streets  exactly  as  be- 
fore. I  aflerwsrds  dressed  myself  in  my  sea-clothes, 
which  were  not  in  the  best  condition,  and  tying  a  bundle 
on  my  back,  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Paul's  Hook,  in  New 
I  Jersey." 

Our  hero  soon  gets  tired  of  the  commercial 
folks  of  Gotham,  and  sets  off  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  interior,  commencing  his 
journey  on  foot  from  the  said  PnuVs  Hook 
New  Jersey  is  a  perfect  sand  pit,  but  he  did 
observe,  nevertheless,  •'  a  cleared  spot :" 

**  I  then  went  out  and  strolled  a  short  time  among  the 
woods,  where  a  constant  choros  was  kept  ap  among  the 
bulUfrogs,  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  crickets.  I  Uke- 
wise  heard  the  blue  jay  screaming,  and  the  woodpecker 
tappbg,  the  sound  of  which  last  had  a  melancholy 
enough  effect ;  also  a  snake  rustling  among  some  grass 
at  my  feet.  The  country,  though  low-lying,  was  roUing 
and  undulatinff,  the  soil  sandy  and  marshy.  Standing 
on  a  small  hill,  1  observed  a  cleared  spot  at  a  little  dis- 
Unoe."  »  •  •  »  • 

**  Arrived  at  Burlington,  I  had  again  to  stand  in  de- 
fence  of  Britain  in  a  iMr-room.  Her  crimes  were  spread 
out  before  me  in  formidable  array ;  but  I  justified  her  in 
almost  all  her  acts.  My  kmd  friend  the  shoemaker  firom 
the  Candlemaker.row,  whom  I  visited  in  New  York,  had 
toM  me,  that  in  traveling  over  the  Union  I  ought  never 
toqoail  beneath  an  American  stare,  but  to  letort  on  my 
sntagooists  every  hard  word  spoken  against  my  country, 
Tor  that  this  was  my  safest  plan,  aa  the  Americans, 
though  proud,  boastful,  and  rude,  were  generally  cowards 
at  bottom.  I  had  thus  been  timeoosly  put  on  my  guard ; 
and  this  was  the  second  occasion  I  had  to  pot  the  lesson 
in  practice.  Supped  again  in  the  public  bar-reom,  and 
am  now  getting  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  country."  »  »  »  • 

**  The  alluvia]  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  pro. 
duces  good  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  rye;  bmt  the  fiekls 
are  often  inundated  by  the  river  overflowing  its  banks, 
and  carrying  wooden  houses,  wooden  barns,  and  wooden 
fences  along  with  it,  thos  laying  the  whole  bottom-land 
waste,  and  bringing  ruin  upon  the  farmer.  The  reced- 
ing of  the  waters,  however,  leaves  a  rich  sediment,  which 
prodooes  good  crops  for  several  years  in  soccessioo,  with- 
out much  laboor,  and  without  any  manure;  and  the 
happy  occupant  never  dreams  of  a  similar  catamitv  oc- 
eurring  again,  though  in  all  probability,  afler  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  he  also  is  hurled  to  destruction." 

Pennsylvania  looks  iTlittle  better,  but 

«*  It  is,  however,  very  undolating,  and  the  soil  sandy, 
and  seemingly  prolific  in  what  are  called  Canadian 
thistles,  which  certainly  emigrate  to  the  soothern  states 
in  great  Qombers. 

**  I  went  on  to  Lancaster,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
place  In  the  Union  for  manoftcturing  swords;  and  I 
heard  it  remarked  that  the  sword-blades  made  here  were 
even  superior  to  those  of  Damascus.  Havin|f  taken  up 
my  residence  in  a  bar-room,  or  **  home,"  as  it  is  called, 
at  son-down  a  nomber  of  the  workers  in  iron  cane  in, to 
get  some  drink.  I  was  recognised  as  having  come  from 
a  land  of  slavery ;  and  one  of  the  men  said  he  wished 
moch  that  America  would  go  to  war  with  England.  I 
simply  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  America  wooKJ 
send  an  army  to  Invade  Britain,  and  took  little  fertber 
notice  of  the  conversation. 

«•  Next  day  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  This  town 
covers  a  great  apace  of  groond ;  several  of  the  streets 
are  moch  too  wide,  and  others  very  narrow.  People  oi 
o^our  are  more  numeroos  here  than  in  New  York;  and 
the  people  in  general  seem  more  civU.  Thoogh  the 
stores  are  well  filled  with  goods,  there  is  not  the  same 
bustle  of  bosiness  as  in  the  town  above  mentioned.  Ob-, 
serving  a  sign  with  the  words  "*  Ale  sold  here,"  I  went 
into  the  heoee  and  got  m  tiunbler  of  that  liqoor,  for 


coma  into  the  bar-room  with  the  ^io  of  his  fiiee  oS 
broken  out  into  a  soltd  scab,  1  asked  the  bar-keeper  wfanl 
was  the  matter,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  distemper 
called  the  ringwornt,  which  is  sometimes  very  prewateat 
in  summer,  but  generaHy  disappears  when  tlM  cdd  woa* 
ther  sets  in.  Though  very  troublesome,  however.  It  is 
not  a  dangerous  disease.** 

The  bookselliftg  trade  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  thU 
city,  and  no  Lives  of  Franklin  to  be  had.  Mr. 
Sparks  must  have  beard  of  this,  for  he  is  about 
to  make  that  worthy  known  to  us  by  means  of 
•*alife." 

*^  I  called  upon  several  booksellers  in  the  town ;  and 
I  may  here  remark,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  thai  I 
have  not  seen  a  copy  of  Franklin's  life  or  works  Unce  I 
came  to  America,  i  happened  on  one  occasion  to  ask 
for  a  sight  of  a  directory,  and  the  shopkeeper  had  the 
assorance  to  demand  sixpence  for  the  inspeetioa,  whieh 
1  afterwards  understood  is  the  oomroon  charge  here. 
Wall(ing  along  the  shore,  I  observed  aome  men  stand- 
ing roupd  a  barrel,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  out,  bot 
their  place  suppll^  by  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  roond,and 
whfch  had  been  sunk  m  the  J)elaware  atl  nigfit.  I  ss- 
certaincd  that  it  was  used  as  a  trap  to  catch  eela,  a  hose 
being  placed  at  either  end  by  which  the  eels  might  creep 
in,  but  so  constrocted  as  to  prevent  tliem  from  escapiBg 
afler  they  had  entered.  The  barrel  being  roUed  to  ooatie 
distance  from  the  beach,  one  of  the  onda  was  opened, 
and  it  was  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  nomber  of  ods 
that  had  been  caught. 

^  I  went  to  the  land-office,  with  the  third  nomber  of 
Charobers'  Information  for  the  Pei^)^  in  mv  pocket,  to 
enquire  what  lands  were  for  sale  in  the  hlghbuKkef 
Pennsylvania,  intending  to  go  and  look  at  them  belure 
making  a  purchase.  A  person  handed  me  a  pampbkt, 
thicker  than  the  Eldinburgh  Review,  entitled  ** State-lands 
for  sale  for  arrears  of  taxes,"  some  in  every  townsbip  of 
Pennsylvania,  This  was  something  I  did  not  expect,  as 
i  had  thought  there  weae  no  taxes  in  America." 

Baltimore  has  more  business  than  Philadel- 
phia,  but  has  rats  and  flies ! 

**  Not  being  able  to  find  any  trace  of  a  person  I  wiehed 
ffluoh  to  see,  I  left  Philadelphia;  and  proceeded  to  Bafti- 
more.  This  seems  to  be  a  greater  place  of  traffic  than 
the  town  I  had  just  left.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the 
water  bad ;  rats  very  numerous,  and  ffies  exoeedisigly 
aanoving.  I  called  at  the  carpet  factory  to  enquire  Icir 
my  old  shipmate  the  weaver  fkom  Bannockborn.  I  fbead 
he  had  got  no  employment  there,  as  many  of  the  hands 
were  being  paid  off;  nor  could  I  trace  wl^t  had  become 
of  bim.  The  day  was  so  oppressively  hot  that  the  peo- 
pie  were  obliged  to  refi>ain  from  working.  I  fell  In  with 
a  Mr.  Wilson  from  Edinburgh,  a  planter  in  Geofgia,  who 
pressed  me  much  to  come  and  spend  the  winter  with 
him  at  his  plantation.  I  promised  to  do  so,  if  I  ibond 
it  convenient.  This  coontry  is  oodolating,  the  soil 
sandy  and  barren ;  many  deserted  Arms,  and  log-boosea 
in  ruina.  Tliistles,  swamps,  bull-frogs,  grasshoppera, 
crickets,  snakes,  and  mosquitoes,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  I  had  here  the  luxur/  of  sK$eping  in  a  bed 
with  gaoae  cortains  to  keep  oot  the  vermin." 

Washington  and  Noah  Webster. 

"^I  copied  several  inscriptions  on  the  monomeots, 
many  of  the  words  of  which,  I  thooght,  were  wrong 
spelt;  bot  on  afterwards  mentioning  this  to  a  book- 
seller, he  assored  me  tliat  it  was  oor  method  of  ^wUhog 
which  was  erroneous.  In  confirmation  of  this  be  showed 
me  a  dictionary  by  one  Webster,  (I  think,)  on  American 
lexicographer,  aoid  exhibiting  Johnson's  at  the  same 
time,  denred  roe  to  compare  the  two.  I  did  so;  and  oh, 
shade  of  Johnson !  how  wouldst  thou  hsve  Uoshed  to 
see  thyself  convicted  of  spelling  so  egregioody  wrong  l'* 

Washington  is  not  so  popular  with  us  as  with 
foreigners : 

^  The  Americans  scarcely  ever  allode  to  Washington's 
exploits;  his  memory  Is  revered  by  strangers,  bed  noC^ 
by  his  own  oountrymen." 

A  man  at  Williamsburgh —    . 

**  Told  me  that  the  present  race  of  Afnetieans  bad 
degenerated  rooch,  both  io  physical  energy  and  mondity, 
from  those  of  his  yoonger  days ;  the  pieeaot  geoeralioo 
having  no  other  Idea  than  how  to  make  duUars,  dotes, 
DO  matter  by  what  means.  I  fomarked  to  him  that  fht 
horses,  even  though  oovaiodwUh  a  harasss  of  thoofii 


a^  SotitHKl  ti  a^rtltg  IUttreg> 


I  to  saflfer  much  from  the  bito  of  tlio  intocU ;  «Dd 
he  eonfbaiecl  that  the/  were  a  i^reet  annoyance,  and 
asked  me  if  thej  were  not  aa  troableeoiue  in  my  own 
oooatry.  I  said,  *  No,  for  tbeir  bite  baa  drawn  blood 
Irom  roe  here,  while  in  Britain,  howeTer  teasing,  they 
▼ery  seldom  bite.*  Ho  told  me  that  he  had  oueo  to 
desist  .from  working  in  tho  fields  on  this  account,  and 
at  night  was  Icequeotly  obh'ged  to  kindle  a  fire  at  the 
door  of  his  house  to  prevent  the  insects  from  entering ; 
they  were  a  great  plague  certainly,  *  but,*  he  added,  *  we 
ere  accustomed  to  nothing  better.  My  hands  and  fiice 
new  blistered  with  the  heat.** 

Victuals  have  no  substanco  among  us,  for 
our  traveller  grew  hungry sovery  time  after  he 
had  eaten : 

**  EUviog  left  this  kind  person,  I  went  onwards  to 
Somerset  After  living  for  some  days 'on  salted  pork 
ao4  salted  shad,  I  was  glad  to  hear  some  one  in  the  inn 
give  orders  to  kill  a  goose  for  the  use  of  the  company. 
Several  other  persons  had  preceded  me  in  the  bar>rooiii, 
end  I  observed  some  individuals  who  had  lost  a^  eye, 
and  some  wanting  part  of  a  nose,  so  that  I  now  con> 
sidered  myself  among  a  new  people,  although  they  spoke 
English  fluently.  Cooking  out  at  the  window,  1  ob- 
served a  man  bringllg  the  goose,  which  he  laid  on  a 
plank  outside  the  hcmse ;  and,  a  woman  of  colour  having 
taken  hold  of  the  feet,  he  laid' another  board  over  its 
shoulderff,  to  prevent  the  wings  from  flappingi  and  then 
decapitated  the  poor  bird  with  one  stroke  of  an  azo.  In 
a  short  tune  the  dinner  bell  ^nng,  and  we  sat  down  to 
a  hasty  meal,  in  which,  as  usual,  there  was  little  cere- 
mony and  no  conversation.  U  is  yery  common  among 
the  Americans  to  belch  mqch  after  eating  heartily — and 
no  wonder,  for  they  literally  gorge  themselves.  1  think 
there  is  not  so  much  substance  in  American  victuals  as 
in  th(Me  of  Britain,  however  much  our  travellers  and  those 
letters  which  are  said  to  be  written  by  persons  in  Ame- 
rica may  boast;  for  I  have  oden  observed  that  I  soon  ^ot 
hungry  after  partaking  of  a  substantial  meal.  I  am  m- 
clioed  lo  believe  that  most  of  the  specious  letters  above 
alluded  to  aro  fabrications  got  jip  by  interested  ijidivi- 
duak,  as  the  fiirm-steading^  an^*soil  of  which  they  speak 
so  favourably,  can  in  no  degree  be  compared  with  those 
of  ear  o#n  country.** 

Virginia  gceae  are  ill  used  : 

^  Going  along,  I  observed  a  woman  plucking  the  iea- 
there  from  livo  geese,  of  which  there  might  be  about 
twenty  in  a  pen — the  process  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
-painful.  When  the  old  feathers  are  taken  off,  the  new 
ones  are  already  formed.  The  woman  told  me  that  these 
birds  shed  their  feathers  every  two  months.  An  ordi- 
nary sized  bed  filled  with  the  feathers  of  live  geese, 
rarely  exceeds  twenty-four  pounds  weight;  and  many 
of  them  ere  so  sofV,  tliat  I  have  sometimes  fancied  my* 
self  lying  in  water.  Like  the  hogs  and  other  animals 
in  America,  geese  generally  fi>rago  for  their  own  victuals; 
and  .in  winter,  the  woman  said,  they  frequently  make 
their  appearance  in  the  barn-yard,  but  never  in  summer. 
Probably  they  know  they  shall  be  plucked  when  they 
come  there ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  hold  of  them  when 
that  operation  is  to  be  performed.** 

General  Jackson  cashiered  all  his  political 
enemies  for 

**  The  gentleman  who  told  me  this,  (ai^  I  have  often 
heard  it  confirmed,)  though  an  American,  was  kind  and 
frank  with  me,  and  introduced  me  to  various  houses, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  swinging 
<Mi  rocking  chairs,  spitting  on  the  carpet,  puffing  away 
with  cigars,  and  the  genteel  attitude  of  cocking  np  the 
feet  higher  than  the  head,  of  wiiich  I  had  only  previously 
hoard.** 

Joint-Stock  hog  societiea : 

**Throaghont  nearly  all  tho  western  territory,  there 
are  joint-stock  hog  societies,  for  the  purpose  ^  rearing 
these  animals,  and  tiirnmg  them  adrift  at  a  certain  age 
to  ramble  among  the  woods,  and  grub  np  the  reptiles,  of 
wliich  they  are  very  food.** 

Cincinnati. 

**  Went  on  to  fiainbridge,  and  from  thence  to  Cincin 
nati.  At  this  latter  place,  I  visited  Mrs.  Trollope*s 
jBasaar^  or  Fofly,  as  it  is  called.  In  the  bar-room  of  an 
inn  I  met  a  deserter  from  the  army  in  Canada*  A  num- 
ber of  one-eyed  people  being  present,  I  put  the  question 
to  him  privately  how  it  happened  that  so  many  persons 
hete  were  deficient  of  an  eyi|  an  ear,  or  part  ef  the  nose. 


And  do  you  hot  know  the  reason  ?*  said  he ;  *  the  Ken- 
tucky  men  are  regular  Lancasterians,  but  far  more 
savagtf:  biting,  bullockinr,  and  gouging,  are  common 
among  them.  If  you  get  Into  a  quarrel,  beware  bfyour 
eyes,  your  ears,  and  your  nose;  and  be  sure, to  keep  at 
arms-length  from  them,  with  one  foot  in  advance,  pre- 
pared for  action.*  This  person  drove  a  team,  and  was 
very  kind  to  me,  giving  me  much  information  about  the 
country  and  the  people.  He,  too,  wislied  he  were  once 
mora  at  home ;  but  the  die  was  cast  for  him,  as  he  said 
sorrowftttly. 

**  The  climate  hero  is  very  sickly,  the  Ohio  often  over- 
flowing  the  lower  parts  ef  the  town.  This  mighty  river 
will  soon  separate  America  into  two  divisions,  if  it  does 
not  do  so  already.  It  may  be  called  the  leading  tho- 
rooghfkre  of  America ;  only,  in  choosing  this  route,  you 
most  either  make  your  entrance  or  exit  by  New  Or- 
leans, the  sandy  swamps  of  which  are  so  noxious,  that 
they  maf  be  likened  to  the  gatesof  death— at  all  events, 
they  lead  to  imbecility  of  mind,  of  which  numerous  ex- 
amples aro  to  be  found.  Indeed,  a  rolation  of  mine  told 
me  that,  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  of  this  Utter 
calamity,  he  would  not  be  afiaid  to  risk  his  bodily  health, 
as  he  could  realise  a  fortune  in  a  very  short  time. 

•*  Cincinnati,  though  but  of  modern  date,  is  very  po- 
pulous, being  the  great  storehouse  for  all  the  produce  of 
the  western  states,  including  likewise  even  Upper  Ca- 
nada, as  the  Ohio  reaches  within  about  twenty  miles  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  which  it  is  about  to  be  connected  by  a 
canal. 

/  *♦  In  regard  to  New  Orleans,  wero  it  not  for  the  un- 
wholesome climate,  it  would  soon  eclipse  New  York. 
This  latter  place,  by  means  of  the  Hudson,  might  have 
been  said,  not  long  ago,  to  divide  America  in  two ;  but 
that  river  is  now  rapidly  filling  up  from  the  sandy  allu- 
vial deposits,  so  that  ships  of  burden  cannot  got  up  to 
Albany.  This  disadvantage,  however,  is  in  a  great 
measure  compensated  by  the  western  canal,  which  con- 
nects the  two  cities,  and  joins  Lake  £rie.*' 

1^  above  quotations  are  probably  enough 
to  instruct  the  world  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, who  happily  tbotjght  it  best  to  go  home, 
andNdiscourage  his  countrymen  from  trying  our 
climate  and  mode  of  life.  Mrs.  Troi topers 
book  is  now  fairly  in  the  background  ;  we  have 
a  netver  and  more  veracious  historian. 


SDXTO&'S  TABLfi. 

Hie  Author  qfJurdtui's  Letters, — The  interest 
which  has  always  attached  to  the  secret  of  who 
was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  induces 
us  to  copy  from  the  Inverness  Courier  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  ;  the  fact  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  we 
announced  two  weeks  since.  The  readers  of 
the  life  of  Goldsmith  will  find  some  facts  re- 
specting Lachlan  Macleane  in  addition. 

A  distinguished  anther  and  natural  philosopher  of  the 
present  day.  Sir  David  Brewster,  is  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  unravel  the  best- kept  secret  of  modern  times, 
the  author  of  Junius^s  Letters.  Nearly  seventy  years 
have  elapsed  since  those  memorable  letters  appeared. 
The  compression,  point,  and  brilliancy  of  theii  language 
—their  unrivaled  sarcasm,  boldness,  and  tremendous  in- 
vective — at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
secured  for  them  a  popularity  that  has  had  less  abate- 
ment,  from  the  progress  of  years  and  events,  than  has 
ever  attended  any  other  productions,  issuing  from  the 
Eofflish  press  to  serve  a  mere  temporary  or  party  pur- 
pep.  Every  effort  that  could  be  devised  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  or  prompted  by  private  indignation, 
was  made  to  discover  their  author,  but  in  vain.  **  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,**  he  writes  to  his  publisher, 
**  that  you  or  any  body  eiee  shookl  ever  know  me,  unless 
I  make  myself  kno^n ;  all  arts,  or  rewards,  would  be  in- 
effectual'*  In  another  place  he  romarks,  ^^I  am  the 
sole  depositary  of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.** 
The  event  has  verified  the  declaration :  he  had  drawn 
around  him  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  secrecy,  that  all  the 
efforts  ef  enquirers,  political  and  literary,  and  all  the  dis- 
ckMures  of  more  than  half  a  century,  have  failed  in  re- 
moving one  shade  of  the  original  darkness.  Hence, 
altliough  numerous  persons,  from  Burke  down  to  the 
vetiest  pamphleteers,  have  been  elevated  to  the  honours 


of  Junius,  it  has.  been  considered  highly  improbable  that 
the  real  Junius  should  have  died  and  left  no  trace  by 
which  to  detect  him.  That  he  should  have  wished  to  be 
forever  unknown  was  held  to  be  unlikely;  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  elude  all  discovery,  afier  his  decease, 
is  still  mora  so.  Ten  years  ago,  a  work  was  published 
to  provo  that  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  Junius.  It 
did  not,  however,  carry  conviction  to  the  public  mind  ; 
tlie  immediate  friends  of  Sir  Philip  disbelieved  it — con- 
sidered it  in  all  its  bearings— the  supposition  was  uh- 
suited  to  bin  character— and  Sir  Philip  died,  but  ^  gave 
no  sign.**  Nothing  eppeared  among  his  papers,  or  trans- 
pired after  his  decease,  to  support  the  hypothesis. 

An  accident  led  to  the  enquiry  now  in  progress  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  Among  the  papers  of  his  late  eminent 
relative,  Mr.  Macpherson,  translator  of  Osshin,  be  found 
a  number  of  notes  and  letters  addressed  to  that  gentle^ 
man  by  one  of  his  fi lends,  which  struck  him  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Junius.  They  were  written 
on  private  or  ordinary  topicfs,  but  were  all  in  the  peculiar 
epigrammatic  dtetion  characteristic  of  that  writer.  On 
examining  them  more  eritically,  he  saw  that  many  turns 
of  expression  and  phrases  were  precisely,  or  nearly  ^^  the 
same,  and  that  the  general  oharader  of  tho  handwriting 
corresponded  with  the  fac-similes  of  the  handwriting  of 
Junius,  which  were  published  in  1812,  by  Woodfall.  The 
letters  were  signed  **  Laehlan  MacUane,^  The  question 
then  occurred,  who  was  this  Lachlan  Macleane  7  He 
could  not  be  a  Scotsman,  maugre  his  name ;  for  Junius 
had  even  more  than  the  preiudice  of  Johnson  against  our 
countrymen.  If  he  was  Junius,  he  most  have  been  a 
roan  of  comnoanding  energy  and  brilhant  talents ;  he 
must  have  been  wealthy,  for  Junius  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  bis  publisher,  expresses  himself  as  above  all 
peconiary  considerations ;  he  must  have  been  a  person 
of  rank  and  consequence,  moving  in  the  first  circles,  for 
Junius,  as  appears  from  his  private  letters  to  Woodfall, 
acquired  politica)  inibrmation  and  t  knowledge  of  minis- 
terial intrigues  with  a  promptitude  that  was  astonishing. 
It  had  often  been  oonjeetured,  from  peculiar  idioms  and 
expressioiis  in  his  let  tore,  that  Junius  was  of  Irish  de- 
scent or  education  r  it  was  certain  that  he  must  have 
resided  in  London,  and  been  in  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  eourt  and  administration..  And  if  Mac- 
leane was  in  reality  this  powerful  writer— this  **Nominis 
Umbro,**  that  had  baffled  all  identifieation — how  came 
he  to  have  left  no  disclosuro  «t  his  death,  lor  dead  be 
must  ere  this  be?  There  was  the  strong  probability 
that  he  would  tell  the  secret  to  some  friend  on  whom  he 
relied  to  vindicate  his  jKMthnmons  right  to  the  laurel ; 
and  there  was  a  slight  Uit  singular  point  of  evidence 
f  which  might  exisL  Junius  ordered  from  his  publisher 
a  set  of  letters,,  which  he  directed  to  be  eorioosly  bound 
invelinra,  with  gilt  leaves;  and  this  has  been  justly 
ooBsidered  to  afl&rd  a  reason  ibr  believing  that  he  in- 
tended to  retain  the  means  of  proving  hie  title  at  a  dis- 
tant  period,  while  it  exposed  him  to  detection  after  his 
death,  '»C  he  allowed  that  event  to  happen  before  he  (fo- 
clared  himself. 

These  obvious  questions,  Sir  David  Brewster  is,  we 
believe,  prepared  to  answer- whether,  in  all  cases  satis- 
factorily,  most  be  decided  by  the  proofs  lie  will  adduce, 
and  which  will  soon  be  published  in  a  smaH  volume.' 
Some  of  these  we  have  had  the  honoor  of  inspecting,  and 
we  can  safely  say,  that  a  series  of  cogent  and  convincing 
reasons  and  illustratiens  will  be  brought  forward  in  sup. 
port  of  the  ehums  of  Macleane.  The  history  of  that  in- 
dividual is  full  of  variotjr  and  adventure.  He  was  tho 
son  of  an  Irish  presbyterian  clergy nuin,  descended  from 
the  Macleanes  of  CoU,  Hebrides.  He  was  bred  to  the 
stody  of  medicine,  but  appeara  to  have  abandoned  it  and 
become  a  political  writer  in  London.  The  times  were 
favourable  fiir  men  of  this  dsss.  The  gevemment  was 
corrupt,  and  gave  large  premiums  fiir  talent ;  while  the 
keenness  of  public  contests,  and  the  variety  of  adminis- 
trations  that  soeceeded  each  other  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  sharpened  the  public  cariosity,  and  concen- 
trated it  on  party  politics.  Macleane  acquired  distinc- 
tion, and  rose  to  be  an  under  secretary  of  state  daring  the 
time  that  Lord  Shelborne  was  in  office.  In  thi$  capacity 
he  might  have  acquirett  ali  that  mimiie  and  ready  ac^ 
quttintance  tcUh  etate  eecrete  vohick  Juniue  during  the 
same  period  a  eaid  to  have  poeueeed,  ^^\  was  the  friend 
of  Buf  ke  and  Goldsmith  ;  and  the  scauered  notices  ol 
him  that  remain,  all  concur  in  representing  him  as  a 
man  of  first-rate  abilities.  The  onljr  trace  that  can  be 
luond  of  his  being  an  author  in  his  own  name  and  cha- 
racter, is  the  fact  that,  in  1771,  he  published  a  defence  of 
the  ministry,  on  the  subject  of  the  Falkland  Isles.  A 
copy  of  this  production  lias  not  yet  been  discuvored  ;  it 
is  essential  to  an  estimate  of  the  talents  of  Macleane, 
Und  we  hope  Sir  David  Brewster  will  succeed  in  reco- 
vering  it  from  the  oblivion  which  has  descended  on  tlie 
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work  and  its  author.  MacleaxK),  Chough  posseased  of 
high  talents,  would  appear  to  have  beeo  recklesa  and 
unprincipled,  nod  no  person  who  carefuHy  reads  the  let- 
ters of  Junius,  (and  particularly  the  private  and  iniscel- 
laneous  letters  published  in  Woodfairs  edition,)  will 
doubt  that  the  author  wa«  an  adventurer,  writing  for 
efifuci; — a  splendid  underling  in  office,  fkoiiliar  with 
public  mop,  of  dazzling  energy  and  power,  and  of  ill- 
regulated  principles  and  pasvions.  At  the  very  time 
Maclcane  was  publicly  defending  the  ministry,  we  are 
told,  <in  Campbell's  lifo  of  Hugh  Boyd,)  that  be  "pos- 
scsscd  a  mortal  hatred  to  tbe  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  in. 
dulged  bis  resentment  by  painting  him  in  tho  blackest 
colours.**  He  bad  been  dismissed  from  office,  and  to  a 
person  of  his  temperament,  would  thus  have  many  en- 
mities to  revenge,  and  ri^ls  to  attack.  In  the  writings 
of  Junius  there  is  a  settled,  deliberate  malignity,  which 
could  not  proceed  from  a  man  of  good  or  noble  nature, 
and  some  allusiotM  to  obscure  individuals,  which  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  personal  hatred  or  envy.  Macleane 
had  his  reward  for  his  defence  of  the  principles  of  th» 
ministry.  In  1772  he  was  appointed,  by  Lord  North,, 
collector  of  Philadelphia.  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  correspondence  of  Junius  with  Woodfall,  there  is: 
a  blank  from  May,  1772,  to  January,  1773.  In  1773^ 
Macleane  returned  from'  America,  and  went  to  India, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  teturned 
again  to  England  in  1776,  and  two  years  after  he  com> 
nienced  another  voyage  to  India,  being  employed  by  the 
government  upon  ojfficia]  business  relating  to  the  nabob^ 
of  Arcot.  He  was  destined  jsever  to  accomplisli  his  ob- 
ject— the  Swallow  packet,  in  which  be  was  conveyed^, 
went  doiyn  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  perished.  ^  In  the 
siiipwreck  of  iho  statV  says  Junius,  in  a  metaphor  as- 
just  as  it  is  beautiful,  ^  trifles  float  and  are  preserved  ; 
while  every  thing  solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bot^ 
tom,  and  is  lost  fob  ever.'*  May  we  not  assume  that  the 
natural  world  on  Uhs  occasion  presented  a  kindred  ca» 
lamity  7 — that  in  the  shipwreck  of  this  vessel  the  author 
of  Junius  was  personally  lost  for  ever,  and  that  with 
him  perished  any  writings  or  docaments  that  might 
have  revealed  the  secret  to  his  cotemporaries  ?  Mac- 
leane  left  an  enormous  property,  amounting  to  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling !  But  we  leave 
the  active  and  searching  mind  of  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
trace  the  singular  history  of  bis  life  and  fortunes,  and 
to  develope  those  points  oo  which  we  have  barely  toadi- 
ed, relating  to  bis  identity  with  Junius.  The  task  wiQ 
be  beset'  with  difliculties^  while  living,  Macleane  was 
not  suffio^ntly  gieat  to  attract  much  attention,  and  his 
merits  were  known  but  to  a  lew.  These,  like  himself^ 
have  passed,  away.  It  may  be  now  too  late  to  investlg^ 
gate  the  peculiarities  of  his  history  and  disposition ;  **  the 
dews  of  the  morning  are  past,  and  we  vainly  try  to  con- 
tinuo  the  chase  1^  the  meridian  splendour.*'  The  pub- 
iic,  however,  are  always  willing  to  welcome  a  produotioa 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  on  such  a 
strange  and  intereatiog  subject  as  tlie  discovevy  of  Ju- 
nius, bis  philosophic  powers  of  analysis  and  investigation* 
will  be  vtrj  well  employed. 

JUNIUS  AND  LACHLAN  MACLEANE. 

A  gentleman  has  obligingly  pointed  out  to  us  a  pas^ 
sage  in  Galt*s  life  of  Mr.  West,  the  distinguished  painter, 
which  supplies  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
connecting  Junius*s  Letters  with  Lachlan  Macleane.   It 

>will  materially  assist  the  enquiry  ftow  in  progress  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of ' 
Macleane  being  Junius,  from  a  series  of  private  letters 
written  by  that  gentleman,  which  fell  under  his  notice, 
aa  fbrmerty  described  by  us,  and  when  Sir  David  was 
unconscious  of  Macleane  having  been  ever  suspected  to^ 
be  Junius.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

*^  An  incident  of  a  curious  nature  has  brought  hint 

-  (Mr.  West,)  to  be  a  party,  in  some  de|rree,  with  the  sin- 
gular question  respecting  the  mysterious  aotbor  of  the 
celebrated  letters  of  Junius.  On  the  morning  that  the 
first  of  these  famous  invectives  appeared,  his  friend  Go- 
vernor Hamilton  happened  to  call,  and  enquiring  the 
news,  Mr.  West  informed  him  of  that  bold  and  darings 
epistle ;  ringing^lbr  his  servant  at  the  same  time,  he 
desired  the  newspaper  to  be  brought  in.  Hamilton  read 
it  over  with  great  attention,  and  when  he  had  done,  kid 
it  on  his  knees,  in  a  manner  that  particularly  attracted 
tho  notice  of  the  painter,  who  was  standing  at  his  easeU 
^  This  letter,*  said  Hamilton,  in  a  tone  of  vehement  feeU 
ing,  *i8  by  that  d-  *d  scoundrel,  McLean.*  *What 
McLean?*  enquired  Mr.  West  *The  surgeon  of  Otway'e 
regiment :  the  fellow  who  attacked  roe  so  virulently  in 
the  Philadelphia  newspaper,  on  account  of  the  part  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take  against  one  of  the  officers.   This 


letter  is  by  him.  I  know  these  very  words;  I  may  well 
remember  them  ;*  and  he  read  over  several  phrases  and- 
sentences  which  M*Lean  had  empk>yed  ajrainst  him. 
Mr.  West  then  informed  the  governor,  that  M*Lean  was 
in  this  country,  and  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  ♦  He  came  over,'  said  Mr.  West,  *  with  Colonel 
Barry, -by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Shelbunie 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,)  and  is  at  present 
private  secretary  to  his  Lordship.*  *'   ' 

Mr.  Gait  adds—"  McLean,  owing  to  great  impediment 
in  his  utterance,  never  made  any  figure  in  conversation ; 
and  passed  with  most  people  as  a  person  of  no  particular 
attainments.  But  when  Lord  Sholburne  came  into  office, 
he  was  appointed  under  secretary  of  state,  and  sut)se- 
quently  nominated  to  a  governorship  in  India :  a  ra- 
pidity of  promotion  to  a  man  without  family  or  parlla- 
mentary  interest,  that  can  only  be  explained  by  a  pro- 
found conviction  on  the  part  of  his  patron  of  his  superior 
talents,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  a  strong  sense  of  some 
peculiar  obligation.** 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  July,  1813,  there  is  an 
account  of  a  conversation  between  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (formerly  Lord  Shel- 
burneO  on  this  subject.  The  Marquis  sa^d,  "  I  knew 
Junius;  and  I  knew  all  about  the  writing  and  produc 
tion  of  these  letters,**  and  he  promised  that  he  would  in 
I  ho  following  summer  write  a  pamphlet  about  Junius, 
(the  real  vithor,  he  said,  had  never  been  publicly  named,) 
and  he  could  do  this,  as  the  grounds  of  secrecy  were 
then  so  far  removed  by  death,  and  changes  of  circum- 
stances,  that  it  was  unnecessary  the  author  of  Junius 
should  much  longer  be  unknown.  Tho  Marquis  died 
about  a  week  aAer  this  interview.  If  this  statement 
can  be  relied  upon,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  present 
Marquis  of  Ltosdowne  (son  of  Macleane's  patron,)  muat 
know  something  of  the  matter.  If  our  cotemporaries 
of  the  press  in  PhiUdetphia  preserve  files  of  their  papers. 
Sir  David  Brewster  might  also  procure  a  copy  of  the 
letter  by  Macleane,  which  was'  alluded  to  by  Governor 
Hamilton,  in  bis  conversation  with  Mr.  West 

We  have  made  considerable  search  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  for  the  attack  on  Go 
vernor  Hamilton,  without  success,  though  aided 
by  several  literary  friends.  Lachlan  Macleane 
is  Remembered  to  have  kept  a  drug  store  in 
Second  street,  Philadelphia,  in  the  laUer  part 
of  1761,  and  to  have  practised  as  a  surgeon. 
He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  left 
this  country  on  acccount  of  an  amour  which 
procured  the  enmity  of  the  community. 

The  Rocky  Mountains. — All  readers  of  taste 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Washington  Irving  has 
a  new  work  in  the  press  in  this  city,  entitled, 
"The  Rocky  Mountains;  or.  Scenes,  Incidents, 
and  Adventures  in  the  *Far  West,'  digested 
from  the  Journal  of  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonne- 
ville, of  tho  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
illustrated  from  various  other  sources,  accom- 
panied by  two  large  maps."  The  maps,  we 
beg  to  suggest  to  the  publishers,  should  be  by 
better  hands  than  the  awful  one  in  "Astoria." 

Pindar  and  Anacreon, — So  few  new  books 
have  been  issued  within  the  last  two  weeks 
that  our  list  of  new  American  publications  is 
not  brought  up  to  the  day;  we  shall,  under  such 
circumstances,  make  them  less  frequently,  but 
they  will  be  equally  perfect.  The  30th  vo 
lume  of  Harper's  Classical  Family  Library 
contains  Pindar,  translated  by  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Wheelwright,  and  Anacreon,  by  Thomas 
Bourne.  The  series  becomes  by  every  i«sue 
more  valuable. 

Tales  and  Sketches  by  J?02.— ^The  new  series 
of  tales  and  sketches  by  Boz,  is  decidedly  more 
to  our  taste  than  the  Pickwick  Papers,  which 
nevertheless  were  very  poptilar.  They  are  pub 
lished  by  Carey,  Lea  6l  Blanchard,  in  two  12mo 
volumes.  See  an  extract  in  our  last  number  of 
the  Omnibus. 

lAfe  of  Scotk — The  firat  volume  of  Lock 
hart's  long  expected  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  at  length  made  its  appearance  in  London. 
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TBB  ORZOXHAZ.. 

Concluded, 

A&T  or  U8TENIN0. 

When  Falstaff  is  accused  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  being  deaf,  he  answers,  ^  Rather,  an^t  please  you,  it  is 
t3ie  disease  of  not  listening^,  the  malady  of  not  marking, 
that  I  am  troubled  withah**  The  same  disease  or  ma- 
lady  continues  to  be  very  troublesome  to  the  present 
day ;  and  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it,  may  be  in. 
stantly  known  by  the  interrogative  amph  7  with  which 
they  notice  whatever  is  said  to  them.  This  habit  does 
not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  facalties,  but  from  care- 
leesness  in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  as  great  an  impedi. 
ment  4o  the  current  of  conversation  as  deafness,  and 
without  its  excuse.  Some  people  are  so  careless  that 
they  receive  no  other  impression  from  a  first  utterance 
than  to  get  their  attention  readv  for  a  second.  Others 
hear,  but  do  not  mark,  as  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  thej^will  generally  reply  ai\er  waiting  for 
a  repetition,  though  no  repetition  takes  place.  The  in. 
convenience  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  Attention  to 
what  is  said  to  us,  or  in  our  presence,  is  not  only  a  very 
agreeable  quality,  but  it  is  isidicative  of  a  well.re'^ulated 
mind,  of  a  mind  at  .ease,  above  the  cares  and  vanities  of 
the' world,  free  fVom  pride,  cohcoit,  or  selfishness,  and 
without  fear  or  reproach.  Those  who  are  a  prey  to 
^  iow  thooghted  care,**  or  are  burning  under  the  vanities 
of  life,  have  their  minds  ever  wandering  from  what  is 
pfeeent.  Pride  cannot  oondesoend  to  listen,  except  to 
its  superiors ;  conceit  does  not  think  it  worth  wliile,  and 
selfishness  is  too  much  taken  up  with  its  own  concerns. 
Fear,  by  its  very  nature,  is  destructive  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  self-repruach  turns  inward  at  every  turn.  At 
tention  to  whatever  is  said  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of' obsequiousness,  or  of  a  cotirtier.like  disposition  :  but 
that  species  is  easily  dlBtingnishable  from  the  unafibcted 
attention  which  is  the  result  of  composure  and  kind- 
ness. Promptness  of  reply  is  a  sign  of  honesty  and  open* 
beartedness,  as  slowness  is  often  indicative  of  habitual 
canning^  or  a  desire  to  take  undue  advantage.  Nations, 
and  individiials  who  arc  remarkable  for  their  talent  at 
reply,  osuall^  adopt  some  expedient  to  gain  time,  de- 
liberation b^ng  a  great  auxiliary  to  both  wit  and  wis- 
dom, and,  when  weH  managed,  heightening  the  effect  of 
both  in  no  small  degree.  -A  genuine  Irishman  usually 
repeals  what  is  said  to  him  before  he  utters  hb  humorous 
answer.  A  Frenchman  takes  or  offers  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
as  a  prelude  to  bis  neat  or  courteous  reply ;  but  in  the 
art  of  squff-taking  as  a  powerful  aid  in  conversation, 
fVom  the  tapping  the  boic  to  the  application  of  the  snuff, 
DO  man  that  I  ever  saw,  ^hibited  so  much  grace  as 
Horne  Tooke.  The  oracle  fixes  his  eyes  upqn  those  he 
ifl  answering,  the  smoker  takes  two  or  three  whiffs,  the 
boon  companion  empties  his  glass,  and  the  lady  plays 
with  her  fan,  before  the^  severally  utter  whtft  wit,  or 
wisdom,  or  discretion  dictates.  Then  the  nnwilling 
witness  has  recourse  to  a  short  cough,  or  to  the  Irish. 
nian*s  expedient  of  repeating  (he  question,  and  the  diffi- 
dent Englishman  precedes  bis  answer  with  an  unmean- 
ing laugh.  Mere  slowness  in  reply  is  always  dull,  or 
gQspickms.  Promptness  is  the  best.every-dsy  quality ; 
and  deliberation,  accompanied  by  suitable  action,  the 
niost  efleetive  on  particular  occasions.  It  agreeably 
attracts  the  attention,  aud  generally  rewards  it.  It  has 
•omething  of  the  tfRsei  which  Milton  describes  in  an 
orator,  w&> 

.    **  Stands  in  himself  collected,  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  wins  audience  ere  the  tongne. 

The  manner  of  answering  usually  afiS>rds  greater  in< 


straight- forwardness,  diffidence,  cunning,  and  almost 
every  other  quality,  are  more  or  less  discernible  in  the 
manner,  as  is  also  the  particular  feeling  at  any  given 
time.  There  is  one  class  of  listeners,  who  cut  off  every 
thing  that  is  said  to  them,  by  answering  before  they 
have  half  heard,'  and  «f  course  for  the  most  part  verv 
erroneously.  They  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  ail, 
and  the  less  one  has  to  do  with  them  the  belter. 
As  the  season  is  approaching  when 

**  Coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw,*' 

it  ib  an  appropriate  time  to  say  something  on  the  art  of 
listening  in  public,  the  neglect  of  which  is  a  great  pub- 
lid  annoyance.  People  sometimes  seem  to  go  to  church 
for  the  express  purpose  of  prevenfing  any  thing  being 
heard  but  their  own  unrestrained  coughing,  and  use  of 
their  ha|id kerchiefs.  It  is  impossible  that  they  them- 
selves can  attend,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  others 
should  hear ;  fi>r  which  reasons  it  would  be  much  better 
on  every  account,  that,  pending  their  indisposition,  they 
should  confine  themselves  to  private  devotion.  Appear- 
ance in  public,  under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot  help 
conbidering  a  great  in<lecorum,  and  as  indicative  of  a 
total  want  of  consideration  for  others.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  sitting  in  a  warmed  building, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  that  tickling  in  the  throat,  which  it  is  always 
painful,  and  oflcn  impossible,  to  overcome.  At  the  same 
time  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  control 
and  moderation,  and  especially  at  pariicular  moments ; 
for  it  is  observirble  that  during  the  prevalence  of  coldss 
there  is  generally  a  most  determined  combination  of 
noises  when  attention  is  particularly  desirable,  as  dur- 
ing the  giving  out  of  the  text.  The  preceding  silence 
is  folfow^,  as  people  settle  themselves  for  the  sermor*, 
by  a  perverse  outbreak,  which  for  some  time  prevents  a 
syllable  firom  being  h^ard.  It  strongly  illustrates  whut 
the  bte  Lord  Ellen  borough,  in  his  peenliar  pbraseolog  y, 
observed  on  a  similar  exhibition  in  his  own  court :  **  Sonae 
slight  interruption  one  might  tolerate,  but  there  seems  to 
be  an  industry  of  coughing."  Though  ooughing  is  an 
annoyance  which  is  experienced  at  certain  seasons  in  all 
public  pkoea,  it  is  nowhere  so  unrestrainedly  given  vray 
to  as  in  places  of  worship;  the  reason  being,  f  suppose, 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  marks  of  diss pprobaf. ion, 
which  it  would  assuredly  meet  with,  if  indulged  in  to 
an  equal  extent  any  where  else'.  But  this  should  be  the 
strongest  reason  mr  imposing  self-control,  with  thos% 
who  have  a  proper  sense  of  decorum.  On  rare  occasii>ns 
it  is  indeed  noticed  from  the  pulpit,  and  I  think  it  wonjld 
be  well  if^  when  colds  are  prevalent,  a  rebommenda  thon 
were  now  and  then  given,  that  the  severely  affli<:  ted 
should  remain  at  home,  and  that  others  should  be*  as 
much  on  their  guard  as  possible  against  causing  ^iny 
avoidable  interruption.  In  other  respects  there  is  no 
cause  of  complaint  in  places  of  worship,  except  that  scime 
people  have  a  habit  of  coming  in  with  rather  more  bu  stle 
than  is  necessary.  In  other  public  as3erablies  where  the 
object  is  to  listen,  there  are  minor  causes  of  annoy  at  nee, 
such  OS  individuals  talking  together,  either  because  t  bey 
themselves  cannot  hear,  or  do  not  care  to  hear,  or  firom 
a  love  of  displav.  Then  there  is  coming  in  and  going 
out  unseasonably,  and  not  quietly^  all  which  is  int con- 
siderate and  ill-bred,  and  deserving  of  the  reprobatio>n  it 
often  meets  with«>  Tlionghtiessiyi  or  wilfully  to  disi.urb 
a  public  assembly,  is  a  sure  sign  of  folly,  want  of  breed- 
ing, or  selfishness. 

CHiMOEfl  OP  roETimx. 
When  the  late  Lord  Erskine  was  lord  chancellor,  be 
invited  the  gentleman  who  told  me  the  following  anec- 
dote, to  breakfast  with  him.     While  they  were  convers. 
"kng,  a  servant  brought  in  a  letter,  which  LoriKErskine 
read  witb^constderable  emotion.    Afler  a  pause,  he  said 


light  into  cWracter  than  the  answer  itself.    Decision,  it  was  from  onQ  of  the  Frenah  princes,  without  naming 
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which,  and  added,  that  it  Mras  to  aolicit  his  assistance 
on  the  occasion  of  some  embarrassment..  He  then  re- 
marked upon  the  very  extraordinary  change  which  a  few 
yeai-s  had  brought  ahout  in  their  respective  fortonee. 
"^The  first  time  I  saii  the  writer  of  this  letter,**  he  eon- 
tinued,  **  was  at  Versailles.*  1  was  then  a  poor  easi^n 
on  my  way  to  join  my  regiment,  which  was  lying  m . 
Minorca.  As  I  was  traveling  to  Paris  in  a  public  ve- 
hicles, one  of  the  passengers,  who  held  some  inferior 
situation  in  the  palace,  ofiere4  to  procure  me  an  oppor- 
tunit^  of  seeing  the  court,  and.  there  1  Beheld  this  prince 
figuiring  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  as  one  of  the  .most 
disti  nguished  men  in  Europe.  I  was  then  in  the  lowest 
rank  in  one  profession,  and  an»  now  at  the  bead  of  an- 
othor  of  .a  totally  difl&rent  nature,  and  he,4n  exile  and 
in  poverty,  is  supplicating  my  aid."  i 

HISCKLLANIOUS. 

Flow  superior  is  a  poor  man  with  a  rich  spirit,  to  a 
rid  I  man  with  a  poor  spirit !  -  To  borrow  the  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  he  is  **  as  liaving  nothing,  and  yet  possess- 
infr  all  things.**  While  the  other  presents  the  melan- 
choly reverse;  he  is  as  possessing  all  thfags,  and  yet 
ha  ving  nothing.  The  first  hopes  every  thing,  and  feare 
nothing ;  the  last  hopes  nothing,  and  fears  every  thing. 
T'here  is  no  absolute  poverty  without  poverty  of  spirit. 
Yhe  sunshine  of  <he  mind  gives  only  the  btight  side. 
He  who  lives  under  its  influence  is  courted  bv  all  men, 
and  may,  if  he  will,  enjoy  their  goods  without  their 
troubles.  The  world  is,  as  it  were,  held  in  trust  for  him ; 
and,  in  fireedom  from  care,  he  is  alone  entitled  to  be 
called  a  gentlemen.  He  is  the  most  independent  of  all 
men,  because  fortune  has  the  least  u>wer  over  him.  Ho 
is  thaenly  man  that  is  free  and  unfettered  ^  he  miy  do 
what  he  pleases,  and  nothing  is  expected^rom  him. '  Ho 
escapes  importunity  and  flattery,  and  feels  a  perpetual 
consciousness  that  he  is  not  sought  for  but  for  himself. 
Suspicion  of  motives  never  chins  his  confidence,  nor 
withers  his  enjoyment.  He  has  an  enriching  power 
within  himself,  which  makes  his  outward  wants  easily 
supplied  with  industry  and  prndenee,  without  Che  no- 
oessity  of  anxious  toil.  A  little  is  his  enough,  and 
beyond,  is  an  encumbrance.  This  is  the  Christian  doc. 
trine,  and  the  doctrine  of  reason,  which  ever  go  together. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  a  man  have  a  family 
or  not;  good  traUiing  is  a  beUer  patrimonj^than  wealth, 
as  I  have  already  expressed  in  a  short  article  in  my  " 
first  number,  entitled  •*  Life.**  To  promdU  richness  of 
spirit  as  a  national  characteristic,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
spirited  governments,  both  local. and  general,  and  in 
each  community  a  larg^  common  purse— the  very  re- 
verse  of  the  present  tone,  and  of  the  wretched  doctrines 
of  the  economists.  The  greatest  quantity  and  the 
greatest  diffusion  of  enjoyment,  with  the  least  care,  are 
to  be  found  under  a  system  of  private  comfort  and  pub- 
lic magnificence.  I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  important  • 
and  ill-understood  topic  on  a  future  occasion.  Illustra- 
tive of  much  of  the  above  is  the  foUowiog  speech  of 
Hamlet  to  Horatio  : 

**  Horatio,  thon  art  e'en  aajust  a  man 
As  e'er  mv  conversation  coped  Withal. 

/for.    O,  my  dear  lord, ».  '    * 

Ham,    Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter; 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirit. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  7     t    a    «    « 
Sioee  mv  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice,  * 
And  could  of  men  distingatsh  her  electiolS, 
She  hath  sealed  thee  for  herself;  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  sufibrs  nothing— 
A  man,  that  fortone*s  buffets' and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  bless*d  are  tlioee 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  oomminrbd 
Thai  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fiirtono's  finger     v 
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To  sound  what  stop  afae  please.    Give  me  the  man  '/ 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  liim 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  o£  hearts. 
As  I  do  thee.** 

Ifyoo  are^Qot  in  the  hnmour  for  doin^  an/  thin^r,  ^nd 
necessity  d9e8\ot%^ss,  do  not  waste  yourself  in  Tain 
efforts,  or  fr itt^awjy  time  in  inaction,  but  turti  to- 
something  else,  o^iil^^hat'is  most  likely  to  put  you. 
into  the  humour  yolf  wiff^  whether  exercise  or  refresh* ' 
jnenC^  or  society,  and  that  try.  By  such  a  process  you. 
will  oAen  make  what  is  difficult  and  irksome,  easy  and: 
acrecable ;  you  will  generally  save  time  in  the  end,  and 
almost  always  do  belter  what  you  have  to  do.  Some 
people  are  continually  flying  off  from  their  occupations^ 
BO  as  scarcely  ever  to  reach  the  effective  point  of  a  pplU 
cation,  whilst  ethers  ^o  on  so  long  as  to  destroy  their 
energy,  and  rendec  perseverance  uselcsf.  There  is  a. 
profitable  and  wholesome  mean  between  inconstancy  and\ 
weariness,'  When  we  kuow  what  we  shall  have  to  do,, 
it  is  wise  to  make  suitable  preparation;  as  professed- 
gamblers,  by  abstemiousness  aiul' repose,  make  them^ 
•elves  fresh  and  clear  for  their  midnight  practices. 

There  are  three  weaknesses  in  our  habits,  which  are^ 
very  common,  and  which  have  a  very  prejudicial  influ^ 
once  on  our  wel&re.  The  first  is  giving  way  to  the 
ease  or  indulgence-  of  the  moment,  instead  of  doing^  at- 
once  what  ought  to  be.  done.  This  praotico  almost  al- 
wava  diminishes  the'  beneficial  effects  of  our  actions,, 
and  often  leads  us  to  abstain  fVom  action  altogether  ;  as- 
for  instance,  if  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  a  gleam, 
of  sunshittCf  of  which  we  he\  we  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage but  have  not  the  resolution  to  leave  at  the  moment 
a  comfortable  seat,  or  an  attractive  occupation,  we  missi 
the  most  favourable  opportunity,  and  perhaps  at  last 
justify  ourselves  in  remaining  mdoors,  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  for  exercise  is  past.  One  evil  attendant- 
upon  this  habit  of  procrastination  is,  that  it  produces 
a  certain  dissatisfaction  of  the  mind,  which  impedes 
and  deranges  the  animal  fanctions,  and  tends  to  prevtsnt- 
the  attainment  of  a  high  state  of  health.  A  perception 
of  what  is  right,  followed  by  a  promptness  of  exeou- 
tion,  would  render  the  way  of  life  perpetually  8mool/i» 
Children  should,  be  told  to  do  nothing  bu^  livhat  is  rec^ 
fionable,  but  they  should  be  taught  to  do  what  they  are 
told  at  oneo.  The  babit  will  stand  them  In  stead  «H 
tkeir  lives.  The  second  weakness  is,  when  we  have 
made  a  good  resolution,  and  have  partially  fkiled  iu 
executing  it^  we  are  very  apt  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
For  instance,  if  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
rise  at  ten,  resolves  to  rise  at  six,  and,  after  a  few  suc- 
oessful  attempts,  happen  to  sleep  till  seven,  there  is 
great  danger  that  be  will  relapse  into  bis  former  habit, 
oh^probabfy  even  go  beyond  it,  and  lie  till  noon.  '  It  is 
Che  same  with  resolutions  as  to  economy,  or  temperance, 
or  any  thing  else ;  if  we  cannot  do  all  we  intended,  or 
make  one  slip,  we  are  apt  to  give  up  entirely.  Now, 
what  we  should  aim  at  is,  always  to  do  the  best  we  can 
under  existing  circumstances ;  and  then  our  progress, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  intermptions,  would  be  con- 
tlnual.  The  third  and  last  weakness  to  which  I  allude 
is,  the  practice  of  eating  and  drinking  things,  because 
they  are  on  the  table,  and  especially  when  they  are  to 
be  paid  for.  How  seldom  it  happens  that  two  men  leave 
a  few  glaesesof  wine  in  a  decanter  atv  a  coffeehouse, 
tbottgh  they  have  both  -had  enoogfa^  and  tlie  conse. 
qnence  of  not  doing  so  fireqnently  is  to  order  a  fresh 
supply ;  but,  at  any  rate,  oven  the  first  small  excess  is 
pernicious.  Excess,  however  slight,  either  in  solids  or 
liquids,  deranges  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  of  course 
diminbhes  tlfs  fiiU  benefit  of  any  meal.  It  often  induces 
an  indispositioh  to  move,  «nd  so  one  excess  leads  to  an- 
other.  What  is  called  a  siscond  appetite  is  generated, 
and  the  proper  bounds  being  once  passed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  another  limit.  The  importance  in  a  m,an*a  life  of 
stopping  at  enough  is  quite  incalculable-;  and  to  be  goiltv 
of  excess  for  the  reason  I  have  just  mentioned,  tho^h 
very  common,  is  the  height  of  foUf.  A  very  soiall  quan- 
tity will  cause  tbe^ifiEsrence  between  spending  this  re. 
maindcr  of  the  da^4>iofita^ly  or  sgreeably,  and  in  indo- 
lence and  diaaipatioii. 

AAMUEie  TO  TSI  RXaBBIU 

Bear  Reader, 

If  J  had  known  what  I  now  know,  I  wonld  not  liave 
concluded  my  first  vohime  till  the  last  number  of  last 
month,  giving  timeily  notice  that  it  was  expedient  I 
should  take  a  holiday.  London  living  and  aothorahip 
do  not  go  on  well  together.  My  writings  have  latterly 
drawn  upon  me  more  nomeroos  and  oordial  invitations 
than  usual, -which  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  apprdbation, 
but  of  somewhat  ruinous  consequences.  Conviviality, 
though  without  what  is  ordinarity  called  exoeM,  daring 


the  greater  pari  of  the  week,  and  bard,  fagging  during 
the  remainder,  with  a  sacrifice  of  exorcise  and  sleep, 
must  tell ;  and  if  I  were  to  go  on  without  intermission, 
I  must  make  myself  a  slave,  with  at  Ihe  same  time 
great  ilanger  of  falling  off.  ^I  have  therefore  determin- 
ed to  suspe;nd  my  labours  till  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March,*  and  feeling  the  expediency  of  euch  a  step,  1 
think  it  best  to  take  it  at  once.  What  portion  of  my 
present  indisposition  for  writing,  or  whether  any«  is 
attributable  to  the  mere  continuance  of  my  weekly 
efforts,  1  cannot  at  all  determine ;  but  undoubtedly,  if  1 
had  lived  according  to  my  own  precepts,  and  had  given 
up  a  portion  of  eadi  day  to  composition,  I  should  have 
felt  myself  in  a  much  more  favourable  humour  than  1 
now  do.  Delay,.!  find  on  enquiry,  is  the  common  fail, 
ing  of  authors,  and  an  independonce  of  the  habits  of 
society  is  more  difficult  than  those  who  are  not  situate 
as  I  am  can  well  conceive.  A  respite  will,  therefore, 
not  only  give  roe  fresh  vigour  for  writing,  but  you  a 
fresh  appetite  for  reading,  for  I  cannot  but  fear  that  a 
constant  supply  from  the  same  pen,  might  produce  in 
the  end  a  certain  want  of  relish.  Diet,  however  good, 
ought  now  and  then  to  be  changed.  I  have  already 
given  you  a  sufficient  course  of  mine  to  produce  some 
effect,  if  it  ever  will ;  and  if  you  should  feel  inclined  to 
return  to  it,  it  will  have  something  of  the  charm  of  no- 
velty. Tbesame  phraseology  and  turn  of  thinking  will 
not  be  always  haunting  you.  After  a  first  acquaint- 
dnce,  a  temporary  separation  ia  almoet  always  product- 
tve  of  agreeable  results,  and  so  I  trust  it  will  be  with 
you  and  me.  In  the  course  of  my  work  many  subjects 
of  importance  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  for  the 
first  time,  which  I  wish  to  have  leisure  to  turn  oVer  in 
my  mind,  and  I  wish  to  read  over  carefulljr  what  I  have 
already  written,  in  order  to  supply  any  omissions  I  may 
find,  and  take  up  those  subjects  upon  which  I  have  only 
lightly  touched.  Many  of  the  articles  were  written  so 
completely  off  hand,  that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  them, 
as  I  have  never  given  them  a  second  perusu.  The  rea- 
sons why  1  have  fixed  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  for 
the  resumption  of  my  numbers,  are,  first,  because  three 
months  will  afford  me  ample  time  to  recover  my  tone ; 
secondly,  because  I  shall  liave  sufficient  opportunity  for 
attending  to  persons  and  matters,  of  late  somewhat  ne- 
glected ;  and  lastly,  because  during  the  short  days  my 
publication  requires  so  much  writmg  by  candlelight, 
which  I  wish  to  avoid  before  I  suffiir  any  inconvenience, 
which  hitherto  I  have  fortunately  escaped.  It  will  be 
my  aim  during  the  interval  between  this  time  and  March 
to  put  myself  into  the  best  sUte  for  renewing  my  labours 
with  effect.  Diet,  sleep,  and  exer^se,  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to,  and  difficult  it  is  to  attend  to 
them  in  this  metropolis.  If  one  could  but  succeed  in 
uniting  the  advaq.tagoi  of  ftolitude  with  those  of  society, 
it  would  be  glorious.  One  of  my  prmcipal  objecU 
t  hroughout  mv  numbers  has  been  to  facilitate  such  an 
0  Jiion,  by  ren<iering  the  mode  of  living  more  simple  and 
rittional,  and  1  shaU  labour  again  in  the  same  cause.  In 
tl  e  mean  time  I  wish  you,  by  a  short  anticipation,  ihe 
compliments  of  the  season. 

SSZTOB'J  TABXiS. 

WeHon'i  United  States. — ^Tho  reader  who 
vfts  amused  tod  instructed  by  our  extracts  last 
\reek  from  WeiUon's  Tour  id  the  United  States, 
mast  have  como  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ve 
racious  historian  had  never  been  in  America, 
b  ut  had  written  the  account  of  **  this,  my  voyage 
o/ discovery,*'  as  be  calls  it,  in  his  shop,  by  the 
h(  ;]p  of  a  map  and  previous  tomes,  for  the  pur 
pi^se  of  keeping  his  customers  at  home.  But 
a  perusal  of  the  weli*prin ted  volume  shows  this 
inapression  to  be  erroneous;  he  undoubtedly 
performed  the  journey,  and  visited  a  number  of 
re  lations  of  the  same  name  at  Sandy  Hill,  in 
th  e  state  of  New  York,  on  his  route  home  from 
Cincinnati ;  these  be  designates,  one  of  them  a 
'kludge  Weston,^'  and  he  gives  other  names  of 
re  spectable  neighbours  whom  he  visited.  His 
bcK>k,  nevertbeless,  is  the  production  of  a  man 
of  a  narrow  mind,  prejudiced  views,  and  stolidly 
ignorant ;  he  walked  through  the  country,  and 
obtained  no  access  to  good,  or  even  moderately 
educated  society;  bis  tavern  resorts  were- the 

*  They  wera  never  restuned. 


cheafiest  and  roost  inferior  he  x:ouId  find,  and 
the  (Conversation  by  which  he  gained  his  know- 
ledge,  we  should  rather  say  ignorance,  was  with 
men  of  like  acquirements  with  himself.  He 
abuses  Mr.  Stuart  for  writing  so  favourably,  de- 
claring that  he  went  dashing  through  the  eoan* 
try,  and  paying  for  the  best  the  inns  afibrd,  and 
then  **  writing,  aDer  an  aftej'noon's  joUificatioD, 
a  luminous  and  flaming  accoufit."  Poor  Wes- 
ton took  the  reverse  of  the  picture ;  sometimea 
lodging  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  often  beg- 
ging a  bed  of  farmers.  To  his  prejudiced  eye, 
every  thing  wore  an  aspect  of  meanness  and 
poverty  of  spirit.  An  Ohio  rifle^hooting  ia 
too  good  to  be  lost  : 

**  A  match  at  rifle^hooting  being  about  to  take  |^ce 
next  day,  I  resolved  to  attend  it.  A  person  having  car- 
ried a  large  pumpkin  to  the  top  of  one  of  those  undiriat- 
ing  mounds  so  common  in  America,  the  riflemen,  fiftaeo 
in  number,  none  of  them  having  uniibrms,  were  stitimed 
in  a  line  about  twenty  paces  from  each  other,  and  akrtit 
fifty  from  the  pumpkin ;  and  as  it  rolled  down  the  hifi, 
each  man  fired  as  it  came  opposite  to  him.  JOowa  eanse 
the  pumpkin,  and  pop,  pop,  pop,  went  the  riflee.  *My 
bullet  is  through  the  very  core,!  cried  one;  and  the 
whole  party  having  run  to  examine,  not  a  boUet  wis 
found  to  have  even  grazed  it,  far  hm  to  liavo  peaelraled 
it.  It  was  damag^  by  the  trondling,  but  not  other- 
wise. The  game  was  renewed  three  times,  but  always 
with  the  samtf  nnsucceesfnl  results.  While  tfaie  was 
going  on,  I  heard  a  man  aay  to  hie  neighboor,  *'I  wish 
we  had  war  with  England ;  liow  wo  would  do  thorn!' 
This  was  said  aloud,  in  order  Chat  I  might  hear  h ;  but 
I  only  smiled,  and  left  them.** 

Albany  affords  a  cbaractertslic  opportunity 
of  letting  off  his  bile  : 

**  When  sailing  on  the  HndiMi,  and  looking  towards 
the  town,  yon  would  think  it  lies  lower  tiiaa  the  river. 
The  synod-house  stands  on  an  elevation,  and  being  co- 
vered with  tin,  has  a  glittering  appearance.  I  observed 
no  beauty  about  the  town,  and  the  maonera  of  Um  peo- 
ple are  ths  morose  and  fctfbidding  aa  in  otiier  places  in 
America ;  indeed,  if  you  claim  acquaintance  with  any 
of  them  as  a  townsman,  or  from  having  brought  them  a 
letter,  you  will  invariably  see  them  pot  thetr  hands  in 
th€^  pockets,  to  keep  wiiat  they  have  down.  I  bad  a 
letter  to  a  stofe-keeper  here,  but  after  presenting  It  to 
him,  he  scarcely  took  any  notice  of  me."       *        ^ 

^  The  sprent  of  my  trunk  having  broke,  1  wasefaarged 
one  ebUling  for  rivetmg  it ;  it  ooat  me  at  firvt  oaJy  eovea- 
pence  in  Edinburgh — the  Americans  are  the  boye  for 
charging,  no  mistake.'* 

The  pride  of  hogs  wha  are  decorated  with 
Oames  on  their  necks  is  quite  a  novel  idea,  for 
which  Mr.  Weston  deserves  credit  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  fact : 

**  The  cows  in  America  do  not  give  one  fourth  of  the 
milk  a  good  cow  dues  in  Britain.  I  thought  of  the  de- 
scription of  America  by  the  Irishman,  who  said  it  was 
a  good  country  for  hogs  and  Women,  but  a  devil  of  a  ens 
for  men  and  horses.  The  Indian's  description  also  anits 
well :  *  Bukra  man  mak*  ebery  ting  work  but  de  bog; 
he  go  *bont  like  a  bery  gentleman  ;* — and  so  be  does, 
bavmg  liberty  to  roam  about  as  he  pleases,  and  those 
that'  have  frames  on  their  necks  seem  to  be  as  proad  as 
any  of  the  cadets  I  saw  at  the  military  aeadaoiy  at  West 
Point" 

Before  taking  a  final  leave  of  this  tni^maif 
we  must  quote  his  summary : 

**  Being  thbs  domesticated  for  the  preeanC  amonf  «J 
relations,  I  wrote  home  to  my  sons  to  iell  our  fricpds 
that  America  was  much  belied  by  travoUera,  akipf«f > 
land-epecuktors,  and  call-birds,  of  every  deaoripUoA, 
mentioning  the  prospeoC^of  the  diSeioot  trades  as  fot- 
Iowa:— 

•«  It  is  no  place  for  Uwyers— evary  one  pelliibga  in 
America.  ,  -  "         ■  ^         ^ 

•*  It  is  no  placa  for  printer!— there  are  ftw  rmmn 
there. 

^  It  is  no  place  for  weavers— it  i*  common  to  weave 
ck>th  for  000*8  self. 

*"  It  is  no  lOaca  for  Uik)W— tailor«»sa  art  MtOfmO' 
pbyed 
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Wbe  Sl^ttt:)ial  div)$eU(it  tUltrri 


^It  It  ao  ]dac^  ibt  Cabinet  makers — the  American 
bonees  are  generally  furnlehod  in  a  very  simple  ntimncr. 

^*  It  is  no  place  for  m^ons — the  hoases  are  .chiefly 
bailt  with  wo6d. 

**  It  J8  no  place  for  slaters — ^the  bouses  are  eofered 
-with  shingle. 

*«  It  is  no  place  for  watch  and  dockmakers — the  Ame- 
rictfns  use  wboden  clocks,  and  the  sun ;  they  rise  with  the 
Eun,  and  breakfast ;  they  dine  when  it  is  at  its  height ; 
they  take  supper  and  go  to  bed  at  suii^down. 

**  It  is  no  place  for  painters^-thcxugh  almost  evei^ 
house  is  painted,  the  seasoa  for  doing  so  ksts  but  a 
short  time. 

**  It  is  no  place  for  saddlers — though  they  cover  the 
horses  with  harnesses  of  thongs  to  keep  off  th^  flies. 

**  It  is  no  place  for  shoemakers — every  farmer  makes 
his  own  shoes  during  winter ;  and  painters,  masons,  and 
labourers,  become  boot  and  shoemakers  when  they  can- 
not  work  out  of  doors.**      »        «        «        •        » 

**  Even  provisions  are  very  high;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  a  man  in  Edinburgh  with  eight  shillings  per  week 
might  make  himself  more  comfortable  than  in  America 
with  ftfieen  dollars  monthly.  1  have  seen  them  toiling 
for  six  dollars  per  month  from  sunrise  till  sunset.** 

**  It  is  a  good  place  for  the  man  who  has  lost  his  all 
by  trusting  too  much  to  tho  world — he  has  jrooro  enough 
here  to  weep  in  the  wilderness  without  uny  one  to  hear 
him,  or  if  there 'Should,  with  none  to  ptty  him.  It  is 
good  for  the  destitute — they  can  exi^,  if  existence  in 
these  solitudes  is  worth  coveting  ;  by  industry  they  may 
make  a  livelihood.  It  is  good  for  the  grumbler,  if  he 
has  the  fortitude  to  come  back — he  has  passed  through 
Tropboniu8*8  Gave,  and  liaving  seen  the  worst,  will  now 
be  more  contented  ;  he  will  loam  that  happiness  is  not 
to  be  found  in  external  objects,  but  in  his  own  breast. 
Every  person  who  has  seen  the  world,  if  he  tells  the 
tyuth,  will  say  that  the  peasantry  of  no  eo'untry  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  Britain  for  external  comforts. 
I  have  seen  ouly  a  little,  but  I  know  the  fact— a  near 
view  stripe  off  the  lettering  and  gilding.  Even  Ckibbctt, 
Gait,  and  Stuart,  all  returned  to  their  own  poor  coun- 
try ;  Cobbett  wanted  readers  for  his  Register  in  order  to 
make,  dollars,  but  the  Americans  preferred  to  keep  the 
ddiars  to  themselves.** 

A  writer  of  a  different  stamp  will  engage  our 
attention  next  week  :  Francis  J.  Grund's  two 
new  and  portly  London  octavo  volumes  respect 
iog  America  are  before  us,  and  wil)  require  to 
be  introduced  to  our  readers. 

Uie  Crame  of  Life^  or  the  Chess  Player^  is 
an  allegorical  print«  from  a  drawing  by  M 
Ret9Ch»  just  issued  by  Weeks,  Jordan  6l  Co. 
Boston.  It  is  ultra-Germanic  in  its  characters. 
The  devil  is  on  one  side  of  the  chess-board, 
with  all  the  evil  passions  arrayed  personified, 
playing  with  tnan  for  his  souL  Man,  on  the 
other  side,  is  represented  as  a  fair  youth,  with 
religion  and  the  virtues  as  bis  weapons.  The 
youtb  is  deeply  intent  on  the  gdme,  and  is  evi- 
dently losing.  The  grinning  scowl  of  Satan  is 
anticipating  a  triumphant  result.  It  is  a  gloomy 
metaphysical  print,  but  to  the  lovers  of  such 
~  diablerie,  it  may  afford  gratification. 

:The  same  publishers  have  isstied  a  very  op- 
portune work,  entitled  Living  oh  other  People^s 
MeanSf  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Silver. 
Samuel  is  the  son  of  a  respectable,  honest  far- 
mer, but  preferring  a  city  li/e,  he  gets  installed 
in  a  commercial  house  in  Boston.  Id  the  course 
of  a  few  years  his  employer  fails,  but  in  the  in 
terim  Samuel  has  acquired  tact  and  cunning 
enough  to  devise  schemes  to  commence  business 
for  himself.  By  plausible  and  bold  assertion  he 
increases  rapidly  in  business  and  credit — be- 
comes the  depositary  of  the  savings  of  lAany  an 
industrious  humble  family — gets  the  name  of 
being  very  wealthy — goes  to  the  legislature- 
obtains  charters  for  difierent  incorporations— v 
becomes  a  bank  director — speculates  largely — 
but  being  suddenly  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
Bis  estate  is  found  bankrupt ;,  those  who  had 
trusted  him  found  they  had  leaned  on  a  broken 
r^ed,  and  his  family,  from  a  state  of  great  opu- 


lence, is  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  poverty. 
With  the  exception  of  the  finale*  we.  might 
point  to  many  Samuel  Silvers  nearer  than  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a  heart- 
less, legal,  yet  plausible  swindler. 

Curious  2>mra<ion.-^We  find  the  followiug 
curious  derivation  in  Kankin's  Sier/a  Leone, 
Vol.  1.  p.  188  :— 

**  Sages  and  philologrista  refer  this  unpresaming  word 
(pancakes,)  to  a  Greek  derivation,  pan,  every,  and  kokon, 
evil ;  seeing  that  in  the  old  catholic  church,  befbre  pan. 
cak^s  were  frittered  down  to  the  commonplace  natri- 
tives — one  of  the  results  of  the  Reibrmation*-it  was  iha 
custom  to  set  apart  a  day  in  the  year  for  the  universal 
shriviBg  of  all  evil-doers.  Upon  this  solemn  occasion — 
giving  name  to  Shrove  Tuesday — the  sacred  elements 
being  more  largely  partaken  than  in  ordinary,  the  holy 
wafer  was  proportions biy  expanded :  hence  the  term. 
pankake^  misspelt  pancake.  Painful  as  it  may  be  to  dis- 
sipate  the  happy  dreams  of  etymologists  and  antiqua. 
rians,  truth  obliges  me  to  assert,  that  the  pancake  is  afi 
indigenous  production  of  Africa;  that  long  ere  whitf) 
men  tormented  and  startled  the  coast  with  cargoes  oT 
civilisation,  the  wild  Akoo,  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
mingled  the  flour,  the  9Bg^  and  the  honey,  fried  tht' 
savoury  compound,  and  called  it  Akur.  If  he  were  wise, 
he  added  scrapings  of  citron,  and  touched  each  square 
inch  with  two  fragrant  drops  fVom  the  wounded  lime 
My  authority  was  an  Akoo  of  frightfully  gaslied  ooun> 
tenance;  and,  like  his  oonntrymen,  too  sincere  a  wor 
shipper  of  the  devil  to  tell' a  fs^sefaobd.** 

Insects  from  Rock  and  Acid. — At  a  lat< 
meeting  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  in  London, 

**  Professor  Buckland  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Crosse,  detailing  the  results 
of  some  new  experiments,  by  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  upwards  uf  a  hundred  more  animals  of  the  < 
same  description  as  those  obtained  by  previous  experi,- 
ments.  On  a  piece  of  volcanic  slag,  connected  at  both 
ends  with  the  electric  wires,  a  fluid  containing  silex  anc  i 
muriatic  acid  was  dropped.  The  animals,  sdbn  aflei 
their  formation,  were  washed  off  tho  slag  into  a  wooden 
funnel  beneath.  The  same  kind  of  animals  were  form- 
ed without  the  muriatic  acid,  but  none  appeared  when 
the  current  df  electricity  was  withdrawn.  They  were 
supposed  at  first  to  be  infusoria,  similar  le  those  disco- 
vered  by  the  microscopic  observations  of  Ehrenberg,  but 
they  havQ  been  determined  by  naturalists  in  London  to 
belong  to  a  mnch  higher  order,  resembling  verj  closely 
tbe  welUknown  acari  which  inftst  oabinets,  excepting 
tlmt  they  have  no  hairs  on  them.  Dr.  Buckland,  how- 
ever, suggested  that  the  hairs  might  have  adhered  to 
the  gum  employed  in  sticking  tMm  on  the  card,  or 
might  have  been  rnlibed  off  by  triction  in  thcii  carriage 
to  London." 

Lochharfs  lAfe  of  SeoU^  the  appearance  of 
the  first  part  of  which  in  London  we  noticed 
last  week,  has  been  published  in  this  city  also; 
the  first  half  volume  was  issued  on  Thurs- 
day, by  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanchard,  in  a  good- 
sized  type.  The  whole  work  will  be  comprised 
in  six  monthly  parts,  making  i«i all  three  octavo 
volumes.  The  price  of  tbe  first  issue  is  eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  Though  tbe  fscts  which 
Mr.Lockhart,  tlie  son-in-law  of  the  great  novel- 
ist, has  to  communicate  are  not  all  new,  many 
of  the  more  important  having  been  communi- 
cated in  the  life  by  AlleUi  publi^ed  in  tbe 
Select  Circulating  Library,  yet  in  the  present 
more  minute  biography  there  is  of  course  much 
anecdote  which  is  now  for  the  fitst  time  pro- 
duced ;  and  more  than  this,  there  are  thirty 
pages  of  autobiography,  by  Sir  Walter  him- 
self, which  may  weH  be  esteemed  a  pre- 
cious docuinent,  written  as  it  is  with  modesty 
and  good  feeling,  and  studded  with  anecdote^ 
If  it  had  contained  no  other  testimony  than  th^ 
following,  it  would  have  been  invaluable.  He 
is  speaking  of  his  desultory  habits  of  study  in 
youth,  and  adds  :  *^  If,  however,  it  should  ever 
fall  to  tbe  lot  of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages, 
let  such  a  reader  remember  that  it  is  with  the 


deepest  regret  that  J  recollect  in  my  manhood 
the  opportunities  which  1  neglected  in  my 
•youth ;  that  through  every  part  of  my  literary 
career,  I  have  felt  pinched  and  hampered  by 
my  own  ignorance ;  and  that  1  would  at  this 
moment  give  half  the  reputation  1  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  doing  so  1  could 
rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound  foundation 
of  learning  and  science."  Let  the  youthful 
reader  pohder  deeply  and  often  on  the  import- 
ance  of  such  testimony  from  so  emineut  an 
author. 

The  part  which  strikes  us  as  of  the  greatest 
novelty,  is  that  in  relation  to  Sir  Walter's  wife, 
who  does  not  appear  from  her  love-letters  to 
'  have  been  the  weak  woman  she  has  been  here- 
tofore represented.  Her  father  wasa  French- 
man from  Lyons,  where  he  enjojtcd  an  office 
under  government.  In  the  autumn  of  1796, 
while  exploring  the  English  lakes,  the  novelist 
fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Gilsland,  the  **  St. 
Ronan's  Well*'  of  that  district,  with  Adam  Fer- 
guson and  others ;  at  a  ball  here  he  Was  pre-  ^ 
sented  to  Miss  Chlirlotte  Margare^Carpenter, 
to  whom,  on  the  29th  of.December,  he  was 
married.  On  the  subject  of  this  affair,  as  well 
as  a  previous  attachment,  Mr.  Lockhart  is  pur- 
posely explicit*  We  have  not  sufficient  space 
to  illustrate  even  this  portion  of  the  work,  but 
we  cannot  omit  tbe  following  letter  from  Miss 
Carpenter,  which  seems  to  os  extremely' rmt/ 
and  agreeable : — 

«  CtffKsfe,  Aoo.  27a. 

**  Yoq  have  made  me  very  tfitte  all  day.  Pray  never 
more  complain  of  being  poor.  Are  you  not  ton  times 
richer  than  I  am  7  Depend  on  yourself  and  your  pro- 
fession. I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rise  very  nigh,  and 
be  a  great  rick  num^but  we  should  look  down  and  be 
contented  with  our  lot,  and  banish  all  disag^reeable 
thoughts.  We  shall  do  very  well.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  you  have  such  a  bad  keatL  I  hope  I  snaU  nurse 
away  all  your  aehes.  I  think  yoo  write  too  much. 
When  I  am  mis^rfts  I  shall  not  alloW  it.  How  very 
angry  I  should  be  with  you  if  you  were  to  part  with 
Lenore.  Do  you  really  believe  1  sbovU  think  it  an  nn- 
necttiary  expend  where  your  health  and'  pleasure  can 
be  ooocemed  7  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you,  and. I 
a.m  vor^  glad  you  don*t  give  up  the  cavalry,  as  I  love 
a  ny  thmg  that  is  ttylith.  Don't  forget  to  find  a  stand 
for  the  old  carriage,  as  I  shall  like  to  keep  it,  in  case  wo 
sb  ould  have  to  go  any  journey ;  it  ia  so  much  more  con- 
v<  mient  than  the  post  chaises,  ahd  will  do  very  well  till 
w  e  can  keep  our  emtfiaga.  What  an  idea  of  yours  was  . 
thjBt  to  mention  where  you  wish  to  hove  your  wme$  laid  ! 
li  you  were  married,  I  should  think  you  were  tired  of 
rr  le.  A  ver/  preljty  compliment  60/ore  martiagt,  1  hope 
si  ncerely  that  \  stiaU  not  live  to  see  that  day.  If  ycAi 
always  have  those  cheerful  thoughts,  how  very  pleasant. 
a:ad  gay  yon  must  be. 

'*  Adieu,  my  dearest  friend ;  take  care  of  yourself  if 
ydu  lovoMne,  as  I  have  no  wUih  that -you  should  vUit 
tl'iat  btauHfvtl  and  vomantic  scene,  the  burying.place. 
A  dieu,  once  mer^,  and  believe  t}iat  you  are  loved  very 
aLicerely  by  C.  C." 

Miss  Carpenter's  guardian,  tbe  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  aAer  making  enquiry  as  to  the 
ch  aracter  of  tho  then  writer  to  the  Signet,  gave 
au'ay  his  wi|rd  in  a  graceful  and  handsome 
letter. 

We  may  perhaps  return  to  this  work,  which 
is,  thus  far,  all  that  could  be  wished  or  hoped 
for  on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats  f  the  anec- 
dotes are  delightful,  and  as  a  single  specimen, 
we  copy  one  by  Mr.  Short  reed,,  who  often  ac- 
companied Sir  Walter  on  bis  border  excursions 
thi'ough  Scotland  :«*  ^    • 

***Ah  me,'  says  Shortreed,  *aic  an  endless  fund  o* 
humour  and  drollery  as  we  then  had  wi'  him  !  Never 
ten  yards  but  we  were  either  laughinr,  or  roaring  and 
singing.  Wherever  we  stopped,  how  brawlie  he  suited 
him^u'  to  every  bo^ !    He  aye  did  as  the  lave  did ; 
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never  made  himiieH  the  great  inan,  or  took  ony  airs  in- 
Ihe  company.  Tve  seen  him  in  a'  nioo(ls4n  these  jaunts, 
grave  and  gajTrdaft  and  serious,  sober  and  d/nnk — (this, 
howevftr,  even  in  our  wildest  ramUes,  was  but  rare,) — 
but  druilk  or  sober,  he  was  aye  the  gentleman.  He 
lookit  excessively  heavy  and  stupid  when  he  was  /bar, 
but  ho  was  never  out  o*  gude-huoiour.*  « 

"On  reaehingr;  one  evening,  some  Ckarlieshope  or 
other  (I  forget  the  name,)  among  those  wildernesses, 
they  found  a  kindly  roception  as  usual ;  but,  to  their 
agreetbb  surprise,  after  some  days  of  hard  living,  » 
measured  and  orderlr  hospitality  as  respected  liquor. 
Soon  after  supper,  atnivhich  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine 
akNie  had  been  produced,  a  yoang  student  of  divinity, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  'big  ha*  Bible,*  in  the  good  old  fashion  of 
Burns^s  Saturday  Night;  and  some  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  the  se^vrce,  when  the  goodman  of  the  farm, 
whose  *  tendency,^  as  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  *  was  soporific,* 
scandalised  his  wife  and  the  dominie  by  starting  sud. 
deoly  from  his  Icnees,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  with  a  sten- 

torian  exclamation  of  •  By p,  here's  the  keg  at  last  V 

and  in  tumbled,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  cpaple  of  sturdy 
herdsmen,  whbm,  09  hearing  a  day  before  of  the  advo- 
cate's approaching'visit,  he  had  despatched  to  a  certain 
smuggler's  h^nt,  at  some  considerable  distance,  in  quest 
of  a  supply  of  rum  brand  v  from  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
'pious  'exercise'  of  the  nousehold  was  hopelessly  inter- 
'  rupted.  With  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  hitherto 
shabby  entertainment,  this  jolly  ElKut,  or  Armstrong, 
had  the  welcome.itre^  mounted  on  the  table  without  a 
moment|B  delay,  and  gentle  and  simple,  aot  forgetting; 
the  dominie,  oontinuml  carousing  about  it  until  daylight 
streamed  in  upon  the  party.  Sir  Walter  Scott  seldom 
failed,  when  I  saw  him  in  company  with  his  Liddosdale 
companion,  to  mimic  with  infinite  humour  the  sudden 
outburst  of  his  old  host,  on  hearing  the  clatter  of  horses* 
feet,  which  he  knew  to  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  keg — 
the  consternation  of  the  dame — and  the  rueful  despair 
with  which  the  young  clergyman  closed  the  book.'* 

XrOTXOB. 

Agenis  for  the  Library  will  oblige  the  sub* 
scriber  by  publishing  the  following  notice  of 
the  American  Medical^  Library,  and  acting  as 
agents  also  for  it.  Editors  will  confer  r  par- 
ticular favour  by  giving  it  publicity,  for  which, 
as  connpensation,  they  are  offered  a  year  of  the 
Port  Folio,  eithet  for  1835  or  1836. 
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EacK  number  will  contain  128  octavo  pages,  and  wil  I 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  ••Library"  and  the  •*  In- 
telligencer." The  latter  will  occupy,  in  each  number, 
from  U  to  34  pages.  This  oart  of  the  work  will  con . 
tain  ••a  concentrated  record  of  inedicai  science  and 
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I. — Wardrop  on  Blood  Letting.  Ah  account  of  the 
curatiVto  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  with  rules 
for  employing  both  local  arid  general  blood-letting  in 
the  tieatment  of  diseases.  By  James  Wardrop,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  late  king,  Slc,  Slc 

Il.->On  the  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Blood.  By  Ben- 
jamin  Babington,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Ill.'-Stokes'sTheory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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irdf  Soumal  of  tteUes  TutiUtn. 

The  Americam,  in  their  Marah  Social^  and 
PoliHcal  Relaiions.  By  Francis  J.  Grund. 
2  rols.  6vo.     London. 

The«e  volumes  are  not  of  travels— they  are 
not  80  submitted  by  the  author.  He  lays  claim 
ta  higher  authority  than  th<^  of  a  mere  tourist, 
and  put9  forth  his  work  as  the  observations  of 
one  who  has  resided  many  years  in  the  land. 
He  has  most  assuredly  well  improved  his  so- 
journ with  us.  We  find  in  his  volumes  a  rare 
combination  of  practical  research  and  philoso- 
phic remark.  He  seems  to  (lave  added  the 
utilitarianism  of  New  England  to  the  original 
groundwork  of  his  Germanic  speculative  philo- 
sophy, and  thus  has  rendered  himself  more  than 
competent  to  the  formation  of  theories,  being 
able  in  addition  ^o  submit  them  to  the  test  of 
a  practical  application.  Hence  his  views  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  of  our  own  country,  are 
broad,  liberal,  cosmopolite — therefore  substan- 
tially correct.  If  he  errs,  it  is  on  that  side 
where  an  American  may  readily  forgive  him. 
His  mistake^  are  not  the  results  of  inadvertence 
or  haste — neither  of  inattention  to  facts,  nor  of 
too  cursory  examination  into  their  cause — we 
rather  fear  that  he  has  lived  too  long  among  us 
to  be  a  strictly  impartial  observer — that  he  has 
become  somewhat  Americanised  in  the  tone  of 
his  feelings.  And  this  is  more  distinctly  re- 
marked by  us  of  the  middle  country,  as  it  hap- 
pens that  his  chief  residence  was  in  the  eastern 
states ;  and  we  can  perceive  a  certain  predis- 
position to  place  a  part  of  the  country  for  the 
whole — to  attribute  those  habits  and  modes  of 
social  and  political  life  to  the  whole  Union, 
which  are  more  especially  the  property  and 
pride  of  New  England.  This  bias  has,  per- 
haps, led  him  into  more  favourable  views  of 
the  country  in  the  aggregate  than  we  should 
be  warranted  in  pronouncing  correct.  Yet  a 
writer  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  favouritism 
in  his  description  of  a  people,  where  his  good 
opinion  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate 
association.  The  good  must  overbalance  the 
evil,  where  an  experience  of  many  years  in- 
duces decidedly  favourable  convictions.  Such 
convictions,  with  reasonable  men,  must  over- 
weigh  the  scanty  testimony  of  droves  of  small 
tourists,  who  are  railwayed  and  steamboated 
over  a  large  empire  in  a  short  summer  season^ 
and  are  by  the  very  rapidity  of  their  survey  pre- 
cluded from  more  than  a  surface  view  of  the 
physical  or  moral  condition  of  a  community. 

But  a  still  rarer  merit  of  the  writer  before  us 
is  the  philosophic  spirit  he  brings  to  his  task— - 
the  entire  absence  of  party  or  clrt]ue  observ- 
able throughout  the  whole  performance-^-he,  at 
least,  seems  to  have  no  other  object  in  view,  no 
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other  desire  to  gratify,  than  the  elimination  of 
truth.  What  is,  and  what  produces  it,  is  the 
game  he  pursues;  and  the  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  the  ardour  with  which  he  engages  in 
the  pursuit,  amply  reward  himself  and  his 
readers.  It  is  <*  refreshing,"  to  use  an  old  pet 
phrase,  now  almost  obsolete,  to  meet  a  work 
on  any  subject  untinctured  by  party.  More 
especially  is  it  so  when  America  is  the  theme — 
a  country  "compact  of  jars,"  and  whose  very 
existence  is  a  political  watchword  sufficient  at 
any  moment  to  wake  the  elements  of  angry  dis- 
putation. 

We  may  refer  the  absence  of  this  spirit  in 
Mr.  Grund  to  his  birth-right.  He  is  not  an 
Englishman — although  he  has  lived  long  enough 
ainong  the  language  to  write  his  work  in  it — 
and  in  a  style  so  singularly  pure  and  idiomatic 
that  there  is  not  one  vestige  by  which  to  refer 
it  to  a  foreigner.  The  only  features  by  which 
one  is  made  aware  that  it  is  not  of  English 
origin,  being  the  delightful  freedom  from  party 
taint,  and  the  pure  philanthropic  philosophy 
with  which  it  is  so  eminently  imbued. 

Thus  far  we  may  be  allowed  to  generalise 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  en- 
tered on  his  task.  We  must  now  permit  him 
to  speak  for  himself ;  and  fitst  of  bis  motives. 
In  his  preface  he  says — 

**  I  have  anzioQsly  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial 
aceocmt  of  the  preaent  oooditioo  of  tiM  United  States; 
and  faith(uUy  to  delineate  thoae  charaoteiitftic  fealaret 
which  dialing uish  the  Americana  from  the  different  na> 
tbns  of  Europe.  Whether  I  have  succeeded,  the  public 
must  decide;  of  whom  I  claim  nootherindalgeoce  than 
that  to  which  I  may  be  entitled  from  the  rectitnde  of 
my  intentions,  and  an  honest  desire  to  correct  preju- 
dices— ^American  or  Englito — and  not  to  fornieh  them 
with  fresh  aliment 

"  The  Americans  have  been  grossly  misrepresented ; 
and  this  nut  so  much  by  ascribing  to  tliem  spurions 
qualities,  as  by  omitting  ail  mention  of  tliose  which  en- 
title them  to  honour  and  respect ;  and  representing  the 
foibles  of  certain  classes  as  weaknesses  belonging  to  the 
nation.** 

We  would  recommend  the  following  consi- 
derations to  all  future  travellers  in  our  land  :^^ 

**  Peculiarities  and  anomalies  will  always  exist  in 
every  ooontry;  bat  their  namber  roust  naturally  be 
greater  in  one  whuee  bovodless  territory  w  divided  into 
almost  as  many  diffi^rent  states  as  there  are  ooanties  in 
England.  The  peculiar  ibatares  ol'a  country,  the  phy- 
sical distinction  of  Its  soil  and  cHmate,  the  principal 
oecBpation  of  its  ihabitants,  ifec,  imprint  eaeh  u  distinct 
character  on  the  people,  Which  it  is  difficult  to  effiiee, 
even  by  the  means  of  education.  What  difierence  does 
not«  in  this  Tospeet,  exist  between  a  North-Briton  and 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  or  betweei^tbe  lat- 
ter and  a  native  of  Yorkshire  t  And  how  preposterous 
would  not  be  the  idea  of  publishing  either  of  these  oba- 
ractars  as  oorreot  spedmens  of  the  English  7** 

Our  author  discerns  the  same  serious  and 
subdued  demeanour  already  remarked  by  our 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Cooper : — 

*^  A  8ec«»nd  not  less  striking  characteristie  of  Ameriean 
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manners  is  a  degree  of  sorioosneas  which,  at  first,  might 
almost  be  taken  fbr  want  of  soeiability.  An  American 
is  almost  from  his  cradle  brought  up  to  reflect  on  his 
condition,  and,  from  the  time  he  is  'able  to  act,  employed 
with  the  means  of  improving  it.  If  h^  be  rich,  and 
have  consequently  a  larger  stake  in  the  pubtic  weal,  then 
every  new  law,  every  change  of  election,  (and  there  are 
many  in  the  course  of  a  year,)  wiU  make  hhn  reflect  on 
the  future :  if  he  be  poor,  every  chinge  may  offer  him 
an  opportunity  to  improve  his  drcumstances.  He  is 
ever  watchAil,  ever  on  ther  alert,  not  as  roost  Eoropcane, 
as  a  niere  spectator,  but  as  one  of  the  aetors,  engaged 
in  maintaining  or  refbrmin|f  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
Something  like  it  roay,  at  tiroes,  be  felt  in  England,  and 
perhaps  even  in  France ;  but  this  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  effects  of  universal  suffVage  in  America. 

^The  whole  mass  of  the  population  is  constantly 
agitated  ;  an  expression  of  publie  opinion  is  eonstantly 
demanded,  constantly  hoped  for,  constantly  dreaded. 
There  is  no  man  so  rich  or  powerful  hot  can  be  made  to 
quail  under  its  influence ;  nor  any  one  so  humble,  in 
whom  it  may  not  raise  hopes  of  saccess  and  preferment. 
it  is  an  all-powerful  organ  of  public  justibe,  sparing 
none,  from  the  president  down  to  the  jnost  obscure 
citizens :  elevating,  humSliog^  or  annihilating  whatever 
it  meets  in  its  progress,  if  justly  the  object  of  its  re- 
proach. 

^  This  state  of  incessant  excitement  gives  to  the  Ame- 
ricans an  air  of  busy  inquietude,  for  which  they  have 
oAen  been  pitied  by  Europeans ;  but  whicK-in  fact,  con- 
stitutes  their  principal  happiness.  The  Ameriecns  have 
no  time  to  be  unhappy — and  this  is  saying  much  in 
favour  of  their  government.  The  duties  of  republicans 
are  more  arduous  than  those  of  men  living  under  any 
other  form  of  government ;  but  then  their  performance 
is  (leasing  and  satisfactory,  because  it  is  connected  with 
consciousness  of  power.  No  Ameriean  would  exchange 
his  task  for  the  comparative  peace  and  quiet  of  Europe  ; 
because,  in  the  words  of  Franklin,  *  he  would  be  up- 
willing  to  pay  too  dear  for  the  whistle.'*  He  finds  his 
solace  and  quietude  at  home;  abroad  he  is  *up  and 
doing.*  Peace  there  would  be  death  to  him.  He  would 
not,  for  the  worlds  exchange  his  political  activity  for  the 
speculative  inertness  of  the  Germans;  the  glorious  pri- 
vilege  of  having  himself  a  share  in  the  government  of 
his  country,  for  the  *  deke  far  mente^  of  the  Italians ; 
the  busy  stir  of  an  election,  for  the  idiot  noise  of  a  Vienna 
prado.  Let  those  who  are  so  prodigal  of  their  oompas. 
sion  fbr  the  roel«noholy  restlessness  of  Americans,  but 
remember  the  painful  stupor  which  befel  the  Romans 
aAer  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  when,  all  at  once, 
reioased  from  their  active  duties  of  citizens,  they  found 
in  *  tranquillity'  the  principal  ponisbment  of  their  aban* 
donment  of  virtue. 

^  In  proportion  a*  the  liberties  of  «  people  are  en* 
larged,  and  their  franchise  extended,  they  must  neoes. 
sarily  become  more  active  and  serious,  for  an  illustra* 
tion,  we  need  only  compare  the  chararter  of  the  French, 
since  the  revohitioa  of  ^ly,  with  that  which  they  pes- 
sessed  under  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  previous  to  the 
revolution  of  1789.  How  much  gaiety  and  outward  po- 
litenesa  is  there  not  missing;  but  bow  much  imderstaod- 
ing  dnd  rational  liberty  gained  f  What  difibtence  it 
tbere  not  between  the  buffoonery  of  *  merry  England' 
uifder  the  rei|rn  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  sober,  de- 
mure  aompoeition  of  Jolfh  Boll  aince  the  acquisition  of 
the  kobetu  corpus,  and  the  revolution  7  And  yet  what 
unbiased  individual  in  either  country  would  wish  back 
'the  good  old^  times,*  or  deny  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  materially  improved  by  the  change? 
Well,  then,  the  Americans  are,  in  common  with  the 
English,  a  more  sober,  calm,  and  reflecting  people  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  in  the  world ;  and  fbr  this  very  rea- 
son, able  to  beara  larger  proportion  oTrational  liberty. 

''The  inHoenee  of  this  charaoter  oa  the  socict circles 
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of  America  ii  andoubtedly  Mi ;  but  not  in  the  manner 
generally  described  by  Earopeans.  TKufl^  for  iifbtance, 
it  does  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  hospiulity,  for  which  the 
Americans  were  always  distlngoislied,  although  it  has 
but  too  oflen  been  ill  requited  1;  it  does  not  prevent  them 
from  receiving  their  friends  in  a  cordial  manner,  or  en- 
joying their  «u)  domestic  fireside ;  hot  beio^  always 
accu8tomM|D^k^|rht  and  reflection,  their  minds  a're, 
perhaps,  totwaog^^th  the  events  of  tlie  day  and  the 
apprehensio^^f  th^kure,  to  preserve  throughout  that 
fashionable  indfii^rence  on  all  topics,  which  can  neither 
afiect  nor  cheer  any  of  the  company  present,  and  which, 
^fbr  that  very  reasoo,  is  considered  essential  to  good  man- 
ners in  Europe.  Their  sentiments  are  often  expressed 
with  warmth  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  and  require, 
therefore,  a  greater  degree  of  attention  and  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  their  audience,  than  Europeans  of  rank 
are  willing  to  bestow  on  ordinary  subjects  iff  conversa- 
tion. On  this  account,  American  society  is  sometimes 
fatiguing ;  and  the  complaint  has  ^often  been  made  by 
foreJjQrners,  that  it  requires  a  certain  preparation  in  order 
to  understand  or  enjoy  it.  Its  demands  on  a  stranger 
are  more  numerous  than  is  always  a^eeabte ;  and  if  he 
be  a  man  of  talent  or  reputation,  he  is  expected  to  show 
off  and  entertain  the  company.  The  Americans  are  aK 
ways  willing  to  listen,  to  learn,  and,  perhaps,  totjues- 
tion ;  but  Euiopeans  are  not  always  ready  to  teach  or 
to  answer,  and  still  less  disposed  to  receive  instruction 
from  their  entertainers.  Ih  this  manner,  society  proves 
often  a  task  to  men  of  consideration  and  learning,  instead 
of  ofiering  them  a  convenient  respite  as  in  Europe.'^ 

.There  is  much  good  sense  and  just  rebuke 
in  the  following.  In  some  matters  our  inde- 
pendence is  merely  nominal : — 

**  Every  nation  haf  an  indisputable  right  to  fix  its 
own  conventional  standard,  which  must  be  based  on  its 
history  and  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  resulting 
from  the  climate,  soil,'  and  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country.  No  native  of  Russia  would  judge  a  West 
Indian  by  the  conventional  standard  of  Petersburg;  nor 
would  an  Englishman  govern  bis  conduct  by  the  rules 
of  etiquette  of  Rome  or  Naples.  What  in  a  mercantile 
community  might  be  perfediy  just  and  proper,  would, 
under  a  military  government,  be  considered  in  a  very 
different  light ;  and  the  ceremony  of  a  Turkish  divan  ' 
would  ill  suit  the  council  chamber  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
litnd.  The  Americans  alone  seem  to  have  given  up  the 
privilege  of  establishing  conventional  rules  of  their  own; 
and  thus,  with  a  singular  complaisance,  judge  the  man- 
ners of  e^ery  fbreifi^ner,  and  suffer  their  own  to  be 
judged,  by  the  standard  of  another  country.  The  con- 
sequence  of  this  want  of  independence  is  felt  in  the  ar- 
rogance  and  presumption  with  which  even  the  meanest 
and  most  ignorant  of  Europeans  passes  sentence  on 
American  manners,  whenever  they  disagree  with  bis 
own  ;  and  in  his  unrestrained  contempt  for  those  whom 
he  sees  anxiously  strivin|r  to  imitate  what  an  European 
valet  or  footman  is  in6nitely  more  successful  in  accom- 
plishing ;  whilst  their  law8#  their  political  ihstitutions, 
and  the  industrious  habits  of  the  people,  are  in  open 
contradiction  with  the  frivolities  of  mere  fashionable 
life.  How  often  have  I  not,  myself,  seen  Europeans  curl 
their  lips  at  the  apparent  plainness  of  Americans,  who 
were,  in  every  (espect,  their  superiors,  save  in  the  cut 
of  the  coat,  and  the  felicitous  adaptation  of  a  coxcomb's 
bow ;  and  what  is  worse,  beheld  these  sentiments  approv- 
ed by  some  American  exquisite,  who  had  lust  returned 
,  home,  fraught  with  the  follies  of  all  countries,  but  seem- 
.ingly  light  of  the  good  sense  of  his  own." 

The  fearless  and  decided  tone  of  the  follow* 
ing  strictures  should  commend  them  to  the 
serious  attention  of  every  American  : — 

**  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in 
most  of  the  states  are  mere  pittances,  when  compared 
^ith  the  reoHineration  of  professional  men,  or  clerks  in 
the  coonttnf  rooms  of  respectable  merchants.  The  com- 
pensation of  private  instrncters  is^  In  general,  higher ; 
but  still  of  too  sordid  a  character  to  enable  them  to  live 
as  gentlemen. 

**  This  inadequate  compensatioil  of  the  most  arduous 
labour,  is  not  only  unjust  and  ungenerous,  but  product- 
ive of  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  public.  The 
profession  of  teacher  is  embraced  by  large  numbers  of 
i  men,  who,  though  quali6ed  for  the  office,  resort  to  it 
\  only  as  a  temporary  means  of  subsistence,  which  they 
quit  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers  itself  in  some  other 
quarter.  The  immediate  consequence  is  an  almost  an- 
nual change  of  instrncters,  and  the  succession  in  office 
of  novices  unqualified  by  age  or  ezperienoe.    No  proper 


system  of  school-discipline  can,  in  this  manner,  be  in- 
troduced  by  the  teacher ;  because  in  children  the  habit  of 
obedience  does  more  than  the  law,  and  it  is  tlie^winclplc 
of  autlierity  to  grow  stronger  by  usage.  The  branches 
of  education  themselves  must  be  taught  in  a  loose  and 
disconnected  manner ;  because  every  teacher  has  neces- 
sarily a  method  of  his  own,  which  can  only  bo  improved 
and  modified  by  a  more 'intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
pupils.  No  great  application  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
or  pupils  can  bo  expected  under  suoh  circumstances. 
Neither  can  there  exist  between  them  that  mutual  rela- 
tion of  friendship  and  respect,  which  is  the  most  power- 
ful stimulus  to  exertion,  and  inspires  a  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  on  the  principle  of  emulation, 
more  lasting  than  that  which  results  from  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  in  their  pursuit. 

**  But  the  greatest  evil  arising  from  the  too  frequent 
changes  of  instructors  in  the  United  States,  is  the  un- 
avoidable contempt  to  which  it  exposes  the  veterans  in 
tha«  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers, 
m  inisters  and  physicians  of  New  England  have,  during 
a  'Certain  period  of  their  lives,  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
teaching,  either  to  finish  their  collegiate  education,  or 
to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for  the  study  of  their  re- 
spective professions.  They  have  thus  been  in  a  habit 
of  considering  the  employment  of  an  instructor  as  a  sort 
of  relief  from  the  most  pressing  necessities;  but  not  as 
an  end  to  be  proposed  by  a  man  who  aspires  at  honour- 
able distinction.  This  creed,  once  established  in  the 
minds  of  professional  men,  has  communicated  itself  to 
all  ranks  of  society ;  so  that  instead  of  the  thanks  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  an  ancjent  instructer  is  only  sure  of  be- 
ing considered  as  a  man  of  inferior  talents;  else  he 
would  have  folk>wed  his  colleagues  in  their  professional 
career.  As  long  as  this  opinion  of  instructors  is  enter- 
tained in  the  United  States,  the  schoolmaster's  task  will 
be  degraded.  Those  whom  necessity  shall  reduce  to  it, 
will  look  upon  it  as  defaming  their  fair  reputation,  and 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  it  with  disgust 
and  detestation. 

**  But  with  what  zeal  can  a  man  devote  himself  to  a 
profeesion,  at  once  laborious  and  difficult,  in  which  the 
greatest  success  is  incapable  of  procuring  distinction? — 
which  exposes  him  to  onmerited  contempt  and  reproach  7 
And  why  should  a  pettifogging  lawyer  or  a  quack  con< 
sider  himself  better  than  an  honest  and  successful  in< 
slructer  ? 

**  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part,  there 's  where  the  honour  lies.** 

Until  such  views  as  the  above  are  more  gene- 
rally acted  upon,  and  the  employment  of  teach 
er  made  sufficiently  lucrative  and  honourable 
to  ensure  permanent  devotion  to  it,  education 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  proper  basis  in  the  United 
States.  Under  a  succession  of  temporary  teach- 
ers, moral  culture  must  be  imperfectly  attended 
to;  and  recent  statistics  too  plainly  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  depending  on  intellectual  deve- 
lopment alone,  for  the  security  and  moral  health 
of  a  community.  On  this  subject  we  fear  our 
author  is  more  flattering  than  just :     * 

^  Of  all  the  writers  on  the  United  States,  I  remember 
but  one  [Dc  Tocqueville]  who  has  enlarged  on  the  ge- 
neral morality  of  the  country,  to  show  the  intimate  con- 
nection  which  exists  between  it  and  the  stability  of 
republican  governments.  This  is  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance, and  admits  of  a  variety  of  detail. 

**•  Morality,  I  am  aware,  is  philosophically  separable 
from  religion ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced,  tliat  in  prac 
tice,  especially  as  regards  the  whole  people,  the  separa- 
tion  is  absolutely  impossible.  Neither  the  mere  abMraet 
love^  of  virtue,  nor  its  perfbct  harmony  with  all  other 
laws  of  nature,  nor  even  the  happiness  which  it  is  cal. 
culated  eventually  to  produce,  have  ever  been  sufficient 
to  restrain  either  the  lower  or  higher  dasses  from  the 
commission  of  crimes  against  individuals  or  society  in 
geiiersl.  Religion,  in  aU  countries,  has  been  the  broad, 
est  basis  of  national  virtue;  and  the  same  holds  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Although  the  meet  perfect 
tolerance  exists  with  regard  to  particular  creeds,  yet  it 
is  obsolotely  necessary  that  a  man  should  belong  to  some 
persuasion  or  other,  lest  his  fellow-citizens  should  consi. 
der  him  an  outcast  from  society.  The  Jews  are  tolerated 
in  America  with  the  same  iiberality  as  any  denomina. 
tion  of  Christians;  but  if  a  person  were  to  call  himself 
a  deist  or  an  atheist,  it  would  excite  universal  execra- 
tion. 'Yet  there  are  religious  denominations,  in  the 
United  States,  whoso  creeds  are  very  nearly  verging  en 


deism ;  but  taking  their  arguments  from  the  Bible,  and 
callinjg  themselves  fbltowers  of  Christ,  they  and  their 
floctrin^  are  tolerated,  together  with  their  fi>rm  of  wor- 
ship.*'  »  •  •  »  • 

**  It  is  but  the  open  violatioo  of  the  law  which  comee 
before  the  forum  of  thv  judge ;  Hnr  our  Incret  transgres- 
sions we  shall  have  to  account  with  our  God.  Public 
virtue  must  be  guarded  against  the  pernicious  infinence 
of  example ;  vice  must  be  obliged  to  conceal  itself^  in 
order  not  to  tincture  society  in  general.  In  this  con- 
sists the  true  force  and  wholesome  influence  of  public 
opinion.  It  becomes  a  mighty  police-agent  of  morality 
and  religion,  which  not  only  discovers  crimes  but  pre- 
vents  their  commission.  The  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  are  empanneled  as  a  permanent  jury  to  pronouooe 
their  verdict  of  *  guilty'  or  *not  guilty'  on  the  ooodnet 
and  actions  of  men,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
labourer;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 
Public  opinion  may  sometimes  be  unjust  for  a  kmg  time, 
especially  in  reference  to  politicises;  but  it  bsrd^ever 
remains  so,  and  there  is  no  injury  which  it  inflicts  which 
it  is  not  in  its  power  to  remedy. 

**  Anothei'  proof  of  the  high  premium  at  which  morality 
is  held  in  the  United  States,  consists  in  its  influence  on 
the  elections  of  officers.  In  Europe,  a  man  of  genius  b 
almost  privileged.  If  he  be  a  poet  or  an  artiij,  allow, 
anoes  are  made  for  the  extravagance  of  his  fancy,  or  the 
peculiarity  of  his  appetites.  If  he  be  a  statesman,  hie 
individual  wanderings  ate  forgotten  about  the  geneiml 
good  he  bestows  on  the  nation ;  if  he  be  a  soldier,  the 
wounds  he  may  inflict  upon  virtue  and  unsoarded  inno- 
cence are  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  those  tie  may  have 
received  in  defending  his  country ;  and  even  the  deqnr 
have  their  ofiences  excused,  in  consideration  of  the  moratt 
which  they  promote  by  their  spiritnal  functions.  No 
such  compensation  takes  place  in  the  United  States. 
Private  virtue  overtops  the  highest  qualiiicatioos  of  tbe 
mind,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  progress  even  of  the 
most  acknowledged  talents.  This,  in  many  instances, 
clips  the  wings  of  genius;  by  substituting  a  decent  me- 
diocrity in  the  place  of  brilliant  but  vicious  talents;  but 
tbe  nation  at  largo  is  nevertheless  a^ainer  in  the  prac* 
tice." 

Our  limits  are  already  exceeded — but  if  we 
do  not  conclude  to  add  the  whole  work  to  our 
Library,  we  shall  dip  into  the  second  volume 
next  week. 


BIRDuNfiSTINGy 

A  TRUE  8T0RT  FOR  ^OUNQ  PlOPUb 

[From  a  pleasing  little  poetical  vohime,  by  Mrs.  G.  G. 
Richardson,  entitled,  Orandmamnu^M  Sampler,  mlk  nme 
other  Rhyme$  for  Children.  London :  Wiliiaro  Crofts, 
Chancery  Lane,  1836.] 

Little  Harry  went  peeping  the  hedges  along. 

For  dearly  he  loved  a  bird's  nest ; 
He  soon  found  a  linnet's  tbe  green  leaves  among. 

Then  a  wren's  with  the  goTd.tuf\ed  cresL 

And  next  a  fine  thrush's,  the  lining  was  clay. 

All  smooth  as  a  cottager's  floor ; 
Then  a  sparrow's,  a  robin's,  a  chaffinch's  gay —    ' 

He  was  never  so  happy  before. 

Six  nests,  and  such  nice  ones,  how  lucky  was  he ! 

He  knew  not  which  most  to  admire ;  '^ 

Some  had  eg|^  some  had  birds,  but  to  watch  them  and 
see 

How  they  grew,  was  his  only  desire. 

For  mamma  had  oft  told  him  'twas  cruel  to  take 
Either  young  ones  or  eggs  from  the  nest ; 

That  the  mother,  if  frightened,  her  brood  would  forsake. 
And  she  knew  how  to  manage  them  best. 

So  to  vbit  his  treasures  though  often  he  went, 
'Twas  but  to  strew  crumbs  on  the  ground, 

And  to  peep  at  them  softly,  well  pleased  and  content. 
To  find  them  all  there,  safe  and  sound. 

Soon,  thanks  to  his  caution,  the  parents,  lest  shy, 
Would  sit  still  when  he  came  for  «  space ; 

Or  if  they 'flew  off;  they  but  hovered  hard  by, 
And  the  young  they  looked  up  in  his  &ce. 

They  would  (ipen  their  bills,  etretch  their  necks  op,  tod 
seem 

As  if  begging  he'd  feed  them*  and  he 
Began  thinking  mamma  was  mistaken,  and  ddem 

That  frightened  they  never  could  be  I 
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And  wtflhiiii^,  oh !  ardently  wishing  be  darat 

Tnk»  but  one  darling  bird,  one  alone  ; 
He  was  ante  'twoold  be  happy,  and  oarefQlly  norit ; 

It  was  bard  that  he  ooatd  not  bare  one. 

With  these  (hooghts  in  full  tide,  he  was  loitVing  alune, 

Near  the  hedge,  when  a  visiter  came, 
Who  t allied  oC  bird^netiing^  as  many  have  done, 

WithoQt  the  least  mention  of  blame. 

He  chatted  so  freely  of  tame  birds  and  wild. 

Of  the  ways  to  ensnare  them  and  win. 
Soon  Harry  perceived  (more  than  half  reconciled,) 

That  iM$  genlUman  tfiooght  it  no  sin. 

"*  But  19  it  not  cruel,  sir  ?**  **  Nay,  but  why  so  7 
If  yoa  tend  your  young  nurslings  with  care, 

Quite  tame  in  a  cage  and  &milbr  they'll  grow, 
And  aa  happy  as  birds  in  the  air.** 

"  But  I  have  not  a  cage,*'  replied  Harry.  *•  Why  then, 
In  a  box  you  may  cradle  them  well,     - 

Till  their  feathers  are  grown ;  but  the  carpenter's  Ben 
Has  cages  in  plenty  to  sell." 

O9od  advices,  too  oft,  like  freed  birds,  wing  away, 
Out  of  sight  when  the  tempter's  voice  comes; 

But  evU  suggestions,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
Boys  pounce  on,  like  sparrows  on  crumbs. 

And  mamma  was  forgotten ;  she,  hidden  from  view, 

Had  o'erheard  the  temptation  assail. 
And  she  feared  for  her  Harry,  yet  trusted  him  too ; 

And  now  comer  the  grief  of  my  tale. 

The  very  next  morn  the  chaffinch's  nest 

Was  einpty  and  desolate  found. 
And  loud  wiis  the  wail  of  the  parents*  distress. 

As  they  flitted  distractedly  round. 

And  Harry  was  missing,  and  none  could  tell  whore; 

He  was  searched  for  in  chamber  and  hall, 
And  then  in  the  garret;. and  lo!  he  was  there. 

But  weeping  he  answered  the  call. 

The  poor  little  birds,  ho  had  brought  them  at  night, 

He  had  ibolishly  hid  them  in  b^. 
And  returning  at  morning,  with  grief  and  affright. 

He  /bund  every  one  dying  or  dead. 

His  fanh,  his  mistake,  rushed  in  pangs  on  hi^  mind. 

He  was  weeping  with  deepest  regret ; 
Tliere  was  no  need  to  scold  had  mamma  been  inclined — 

'Twas  a  lesson  he  ne'er  could  forget. 

But  the  penitent  Harry,  as  fearing  he  might. 

And  eager  his  fault  to  atone. 
Now  thought  of  a  method  to  keep  it  in  sight, 

^Sraie  may  laugh  a<,  but  I  am  not  one. 

He  begged  his  mamma  would  allow  him  to  keep 

In  his  pocket  one  dear  little  bird. 
As  a  daily  memorial,  lest  prudence  should  sleep. 

And  future  wrong  wishes  be  stirred. 

She  kissed  him,  well  p1ca8ed  with  the  innocent  thought, 
But  that  thi$  could  not  be,  she  explained ; 

And  *•  'tis  not  by  sights  resolution  is  wrought. 
But  by  principles,  inly  maintained." 

'*  And  what  then  are  principles  7"  Harry  pursued, 

^  For  I'm  sure  I  would  gladly  obey;" 
"  They  are  rules  to  be  followed,  which,  known  to  be  good, 

We  let  nobody  talk  them  away." 


SSZTOR'S  TABZiXS. 

Foote  and  Oarrick, — Foote's  fhvourite  butt  was  Gar- 
riek,  whose  thrifty  habits  he  was  constantly  turning 
into  ridicule.  Being  one  day  in  company  with  him, 
when  after  satirising  some  Jndi vidua],  David  wound  up 
his  attack  by  saying,  **  Well,  well,  perhaps  before  I  con> 
domn  another,  I  should  pull  the  beam  out  of  my  own 
eye."  Foote  replied,  «*  And  so  you  would,  if  yqu  could 
sell  the  timber^  On  another  occasion,  when  they  were 
dining  together,  Garrick  happened  to  lot  a  guinea  drop 
on  the  floor.  **  Where  has  it  gone  to?"  asked  Foote, 
looking  about.  **  Ob,  to  the  devil,  I  suppose,"  was  the 
reply.  **  Ah,  David,"  rejoined  his  tormentor,  **  you  can 
always  contrive  to  make  a  guinea  go  further  than  any 
one  else." 

The  PamUmime  of  Life. — There  is  much  truth  in  the 
following  sketch  by  Box ;  our  own  country  is  not  free 
from  tho  faint  of  Fitx  Whisker  Fiercys  :-- 


**It  is  Tory  well  known  to  all  play-goeraand  panto- 
mkne-seers,  that  the  scenes  in -which  a  theatrical  down 
is  at  the  very  height  Of  his  glory  are  those  which  are 
described  in  the  play-bills  as  **Cbeesemonger's  shop  and 
crockery  warehouse,"  or  ^'Taibr's  shop  and  Mrs.  Queer 
table's  boarding-house,"  or  places  bearing  some  such  title, 
where  the  great  f\in  of  the  thing  consists  in  the  hero's 
taking  lodgings  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  paying  for,  or  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences, 
or  abstracting  the  stock  in  ti  ade  of  the  respectable  shop, 
keeper  next  door,  or  robbing  warehouse  porters  as  they 
pass  under  his  window,  or,  to  shorten  the  catalogue,  in 
hb  swindling  every  body  he  possibly  can ;  it  only  re- 
maining to  be  observed,  that  the  more  extensive  the 
swindling  is,  and  the  more  t>arefaced  the  impudence  of 
the  swindler,  the  greater  the  rapture  and  ecstasy  of  the 
audience.  Now  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  pre- 
cisely this  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  real  life  day  after  day, 
and  nobody  sees  the  humour  of  it.  Let  us  illustrate  our 
positiou  by  detailing  the  pk>t  of  this  portion  of  the  pan- 
tomime— not  of  the  theatre,  but  of  life. 

••  The  Honourable  CapUin  Fitz-Whisker  Fiercy,  at- 
tended by  his  livery  servant  Do'em— a  most  respectable 
servant  to  look  at,  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  ol 
tho  captain's  family— views,  treats  for,  and  uUimately 
obtains  possession  of^  the  unfurnished  house,  such  a 
number,  such  a  street.  All  the  tradesmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  in  agonies  of  competition  for  the  captain's 
custom;  the  captaiu  is  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted, 
easy  man,  and,  to  avoid  being  the  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment  to  any,  he  most  handsogaely  gives  orders  to  all. 
Hampers  of  wine,  baskets  of  provisions,  cart-loads  of 
furniture,  boxes  of  jewellery,  supplies  of  luxuries  of  the 
costliest  description,  flock  to  the  house  of  the  Honour- 
able  Captain  Fits- Whisker  Fiercy,  where  they  are  re- 
oeived  with  the  utmost  readiness  by  tho  highly  respect- 
able Do'em  ;  while  the  Captain  himself  struts  and 
swaggers  about  with  that  compound  air  of  conscious 
superiority,  and  general  blood-thirstiness,  which  a  mili- 
tary  captain  should  always,  and  does  most  times  wear, 
to  the  admiration  and  terror  of  plebeian  men.  But  the 
tradesmen's  backs  are  no  sooner  turned,  than  tho  cap- 
tain, with  all  the  eccentricity  of  a  mighty  mind,  and 
assisted  by  the  faithful  Do'em,  whose  devoted  fidelity  is 
not  the  least  touohing  part  of  his  character,  disposes  of 
every  thing  to  great  advantage ;  for,  although  the  articles 
fi^tch  small  sums,  still  they  are  sold  considerably  above 
cost  price,  the  cost  to  the  captain  having  been  nothing 
atalL  After  various  mancsovres,  the  imposture  is  dis- 
covered,  Fitz-Fiercy  and  Do'em  are  recognised  as  confb' 
derates,  and  the  police-office  to  which  they  are  both  taken 
is  thronged  with  their  dupes. 

**  Who  can  fail  to  recognise  in  this  the  exact  counter, 
part  of  thjB  best  porti(^n  of  a  theatrical  pantomime — Fitz- 
Whisker  Fiercy  by  the  clown,  Do'em  by  the  pantaloon, 
and  supernumeraries  by  the  tradesmen  ?  The  best  of 
the  joke,  too,  is,  that  the  very  coal-merchant  who  is 
loudest  in  his  complaints  against  the  person  who  de 
frauded  him,  is  the  identical  man  who  sat  in  the  centre 
of  the  very  front  row  of  tlie  pit  last  night,  and  laughed 
the  most  boisterously  at  this  very  same  thing — and  not 
so  well  done  either ."—Benli^y's  MisceUany, 

Squinting — ^The  following  useful  hint  on  squinting, 
from  Curtis  on  the  Eye,  might  be , serviceable  to  politi- 
oians,  who,  if  accustomed  to  look  straight  forward,  would 

\  further  and  better : — **I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  notice  squinting  among  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  cure 
for  it  being  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature.  The  best 
contrivances  of  this  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
are  spectacle  frames  fitted  with  convex  horn,  having  a 
small  aperture  only  large  enough  to  admit  light  to  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  by  which  means  the  squinter,  if  he 
wishes  to  see  at  all,  is  obliged  to  accustom  himself  to 
look  straightforward." 


An  American  Mimsier  in  Tuecany, — The  following 
anecdote  is  contained  in  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner's 
new  continental  tour : — 

^  The  Grand  Duke  pf  Tuscany's  domestics  are  care- 
fully drilled  never  to  allow  him  to  be  intruded  upon 
under  any  pretence  whatever ;  but,  as  the  best  human 
precautions  will  sometimes  fail  us,  his  Imperial  high- 
ness  was  doomed,  on  a  late  occasion,  to  experience  the 
inefficacy  of  this  domestic  arrangement.  A  card  was 
brought  to  him  inscribed,  *^ American  Minister.'  The 
servant  was  desired  by  tho  bearer  to  say,  that  he  waited 
for  an  audience,  which  was  instantly  accorded.  The 
ipinister  had  a  long  interview.  On  applying  to  the  con- 
sul,  the  duke,  to  his  inexpressible  horror,  discovered  that 
his  American  minister  was  no  other  than  a  plain  Yankee 
methodist  parson,  who  chose  to  wiite  minister  on  his 
card.  The  affair  got  wind,  and  was  long  a  standing 
joke  against  the  duke.  It  was  an  Am^ican  who  related 
to  me  -the  particulars,  chuckling  *  pretty  considerably' 
during  his  narrative  at  the  extreme  indignation  felt  by 
the  grand  duke,  who,  it  seems;  was  annoyed  beyond 
measure  to  find  his  imperial  affability  had  been  so  freely 
lavished  on  this  demure-faced  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  tho 
very  antipodes  of  every  thing  for  which  he. entertained 
the  least  earthly  respect,  whether  as  to  condition,  couik  ' 
try,  manners,  or  opinions." 

JfeapolUan  nobility;  fit>m  the  same  work:— 

*'An  advertisemei^  which  appeared  in  Qalignani*9 
Meeaenger^  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  they  are  reduced,  as  well  as  of  the  value  which 
the  order  have  come  to  set  upon  their  honours.  The 
notice  runs  in  these  terms : — '  To  bo  sold,  an  estate  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  producing  a  welUsecured  re- 
venue, and  conferring  the  title  of  duke.  The  title  and 
arms  of  duko  will  be  transmitted  to  the  purchaser  by 
the  present  owner,  who  will  relinquish  the  one  and  efface 
the  other  from  his  remaining  bearings.  For  further 
particulars  apply,  post-paid.^ " 

Conjugal  Correspondence, — A  gentleman,  by  mers 
chance,  one  drcy  strolled  into  a  coffee-house  ia  Cornhill^ 
where  he  met  a  captain  of  his  acquaintance  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  New  York,  and  from  whom  he  recoived  an 
invitation  to  acoompany  him.  This  he  accepted,  taking 
care,  however,  to  inform  his  wife  of  it,  which  Jte  did  in 
these  terms : — 

"  Pear  Wife, 

**  I  am  going  to  America. 

«*  YourSj  truly." 

Her  answer  was  not  aH  inferior  oither  in  Isconbm  or 
tenderness : 
~  Dear  Husband, 

**  A  pleasant  voyage. 

"  Yours,  Ac'* 

Electro-Magnetic  Machine. — We  find  in  Ihc 
late  number  of  Silliman^s  Journal  some  inte* 
restinfi;  facts  in  regard  to  Hie  Eleotro-Magnetic 
Machine  respecting  which  a  curious  article  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  to  the 
disbelief  of  many.  The  editor  fully  confirms 
the  statements  made  that  a  powerful  rotary 
motion  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Davenport 
through  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  why  the  motion 

may  not  be  indefinitely  continued,  adding — 

/ 

**  Science  has  thus,  most  unexpectedly,  placed  in  our 
hands  a  new  power  of  great  but  unknown  energy. 

**  It  does  not  evoke  t^e  winds  from  their  caverns  ;  nor 
give  wings  to  water  by  the  urgency  of  heat ;  nor  drive 
to  exhaustion  the  muscular  power  of  animals ;  nor  ope* 
rate  by  complicated  mechanism;  noc  accumulate  hy- 
draulic force  by  damming  the  vexed  torrents ;  nor  sum- 
mon  any  other  form  of  gravitating  force ;  but,  by  the 
simplest  means^the  mere  contact  of  metallic  surfaces 
of  small  extent,  with  feeble  chemical  agents,  a  power 
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•forj  where  diffused  throof h  nmtare,  but  generally  oon* 
eealed  from  oar  eemes,  is  mysleriously  evolved,  andNby 
circulation  in  insulated  wires,  it  is  stUl  mora  myste- 
riously augmented,'  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  fold, 
until  it  breaks  forth  with  incredible  energy ;  there  is 
no  appreoiable  interval  between  its  first  evolution  and 
its  full  raaturitv*  «nd  the  in&nt  starts  up  a  giant. 

^  Nothing  since  the  discovery  of  gravitation  and  of 
the  structure  of  the  ct^lestial  systems,  is  so  wonderful  as 
tho  power  evolved  bycalvanism;  whether  we  contem- 
plate it  in  the  mnscalar  convulsions  of  animals,  the 
cheinical  decompositions,  the  solar  brightness  of  the 
galvanic  light,  the  dissipating  consumtnff  heat,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  the  magnetic  energy,  which  leaves  far 
behind  all  previous  artificial  accumulations  of  thb  power, 
and  reveals,  as  there  is  fnll  reaeea  to  belioive,  the  grand 
seoret  of  terrestrial  magnetism  itself.  B.  S.*' 

An  extensive  file  of  monthly  and  weekly 
literary  journals  received  by  the  ships  Hibernia 
from  Liverpool,  and  the  Charles  Carroll,  from 
Havre,  to  the  first  of  April,  afford  us  several  in* 
teresting  articles  for  this  Journal,  the  Library, 
and  the  Omnibus,  but  give  but  small  promise 
as  to  the  future  for  good  new  books.  IVofessor 
Babbage  is  aboj^t  to  pubiish  a  treatise  on  Na< 
tural  Theology.  Mr.  Soutfaey,  during  a  recent 
tour  in  Devonshire,  has  collected  materials  for 
a  supplementary  volume  to  his  Life  of  Cowper. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  proceeded  on  a  tour  to 
Italy.  It  is  declared  that  Paganini  is  coming 
to  the  United  States,  but  his  are  not  exactly 
the  notes  we  are  dying  for;  we  are  all  fiddlers 
upon  one  string,  and  our  music  all  put  together 
would  make  a  sorry  concert.  Among  the  lite- 
rary novelties  we  should  not  omit  to  note  the 
appearance  of  a  book  at  Paris,  called  ''The  Art 
of  the  Boot  Maker,'*  proposing  to  measure  on 
geometrical  principles,  which  Baron  Dupin  has 
simplified. 

Peregrine  Prolix  has  issued  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  ^*  Letters  descriptive  of 
the  Virginia  Springs,  the  roads  leading  thereto, 
and  the  doings  thereat."  This  edition  con- 
tarns  eight  additional  letters  describing  the. 
route  to  the  springs  by  the  way  of  Richmond, 
Lynchburg,  and  Lexington ;  the  Blue  Sulphur 
Springs ;  the  Natural  Bridge ;  and  the  improve- 
ments recently  made  at  the  White,  Salt,  and 
Red  Sulphur,  and  the  Hot  Springs.  A  map 
accompanies  the  edition,  an^  the  whale  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  traveller  who  seeks  health 
at  these  watering  places,  all  of  which  we  fear 
will  feel  deeply  this  season  the  present  difficul* 
ties  in  the  monetary  system  of  our  country. 
Retrenchment  in  such  matters  will  doubtless 
be  the  order  of  our  day  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 
Those  who  conclude  not  to  go  can  nevertheless 
enjoy  the  |our  in  '<  book  form,'*  and  if  they 
relish  Mr.  P.  P.'s  humour  as  we  do,  will  have 
a  hearty  laugh  at  or  with  the  author. 


Earl  SrkNcn  and  mis  Dna. — It  appears  firom  the 
thirteenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and 
forests,  that  Earl  Speneer  had  made  a  magnificent  pre* 
sent  of  deer  for  the  nse  of  the  royal  parks.  The  whole 
of  his  k>rd8hip's  fine  herd  from  Ahhorp  Park,  consisting 
of  743  deer,  liave  been  conveyed  from  Althorp,  and  dis- 
tribnled  in  feucfa  portions  as  were  found  to  be  most  de- 
sirable in  the  several  royal  parks  of  Windsor,  Hamp* 
ton  Conrt,  Bushy,  Richmond,  and  Greenwich. 

M.  Peysard,  Manager  of  the  Imperial  French  Theatre, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  has  jast  Conclnded  an  arrangement 
with  Mdlle.  Taglioni>  in  competition  with  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  Naples.  Whatever  be  the  terms  by  which 
9t.  Petersburg  has  overcome  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
not  to  mention  the  United  States  of  America,  who  have 
tendered  300,000  fVancs  to  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  it  is  certain 
that  the  licst  dancer  in  the  world  becomes  the  property 
of  Rossia  on  tlie  first  of  October  next — Jwrnal  du  C&m- 


A  Bbgoaelt  ActxM7Nt.— >On  Tharsday  week,  at  the 
time  appointed  for  tho  raising  of  the  curtain  »t  the 
Brighton  theatre,  not  a  single  j^rson  was  present. 

A  very  unpleasant  excitement  has  been  produced  in 
the  city,  by  the  announcement  that  a  true  bill  was  found 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  against  Mr.  Sidney  War- 
wick, an  American  merchant,  who  (ailed  some  weeks  aga 
It  appears  that  tobacco  to  a  large  aroopnt  was  entmsted 
to  him  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Phillips  &,  Ca,  which,  in  an 
unlucky  moment,  he  was  induced  to  plcd^  against  a 
temporarjr  loan  of  money  to  meet  the  pressing  demands 
upon  him ;  bv  the  new  law  of  merchttot  and  factor^  he 
has  subjected  himself  to  transportation  if  the  charge  be 
established.  The  owners  of  the  goods  have  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  the  present  holders,  under  the 
impreaeion  that  the  tobacco  was  transfiirred  to  cover  ad- 
vances  previously  made  to  the  insolvent,  in  which  ease 
they  may  be  able  to  recover  their  property. 

Roast  Pio.*— OvsTKRa.^ — One  of  the  illustrioos  cooks  of 
old,  attained  such  a  degree  of  enviable  perfection,  that 
he  could  serve  op  a  pig  boiled  on  one  side,  and  roasted  on 
the  other,  and,  moreover,  stuffed  with  all  possible  delica. 
cies,  without  the  incision  through  which  these  dainties 
were  introduced  being  perceived.  Supplicated  to  explain 
this  wonderful  secret,  he  swore  solemnly  by  the  manes  of 
all  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon  or  conquered  at  Sala- 
mis,  that  he  would  not  reveal  this  saored  mystery  for  one 
year.  When  the  happy  day  arrived,  and  he  was  no  lon- 
ger bound  by  his  vows,  he  condescended  to  inform  his 
anxious  hearers  that  the  animal  had  been  bled  to  death 
by  a  wound  under  the  shoulder,  through  which  the  en- 
trails were  extracted,  and  afterwards  banging  up  the 
victim  by  the  legs,  the  stuffing  was  crammed  down  his 
throat  One  half  of  the  pig  was  then  covered  with  a 
tliick  paste,  seasoned  with  wine  and  oil,  put  into  a  brass 
oven,  and  gently  and  tenderly  roasted :  when  the  skin 
waa  brown  and  erisp,onr  hero  proceeded  to  boil  the  other 
moiety ;  the  paste  was  then  removed,  and  the  boiled  and 
roasted  grunter  triumphantly  served  up.  ' 

So  refined  was  the  taste  ot  the  ancient  bon$  means,  that 
Montanns,  according  to  Juvenal,  would  proclaim,  at  the 
first  bite,  whether  an  oysler  was  of  English  produce  or 
not  Sandwich  is  believed  to  have  been  the  favoured 
spot  whence  Rome  imported  her  oysters  and  other  shell- 
Bah.'^MiUingtr'a  Curio$itie9  of  Medical  Experience. 
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Agents^  on  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  favourt  and  «ave  much  unpleasant  feeling, 
hy  letting  us  know  the  individual  subscribers 
who  should  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in 
formation,  bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  those  who 
have  paid. 
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GRUND    ON    THE    AmERICAMS. 

Second  notiee. 

We  have  marked  so  much  for  extract  in  this 
work,  that  we  must  avoid  any  further  obserya- 
tions  of  our  own.  The  author  well  defines 
American  patriotism : — 

^  Americans  have  been  reproached  with  want  of  love 
te  their  native  country;  bat  with  such  an  enlightened 
mttachment  to  their  moral  and  political  institution*,  it  is 
difficult  to  ^  upon  the  limits  of  the  empire  which  must 
eventaaUy  be  theirs,  or  upon  the  boandary  line  which 
they  shall  not  overleap  in  their  progfess.  The  patriot- 
km  of  tbs  Aniericans  is  not  confiiwd  either  to  a  love  of 
their  ooantry,  or  to  those  who  are  of  the  same  origin 
with  them ;  it  relatjes  to  the  mind,  ana  to  the  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning.  Whoever  thinks  as  they  do,  is, 
morally  speaking,  a  citizen  of  their  community ;  and 
whoever  entertains  opinions  in  opposition  to  their  esta* 
Uisbed  theory  of  government,  must  be  considered  a  na^ 
tnral  enemy  to  their  country. 

*«  The  moral  influence  of  this  process  of  reasoning  on 
the  prospects  and  future  power  of  the  United  States  is 
incalculable.  It  has  made  America  the  representative 
of  a  doctrine  which  is  fast  gaining  ground  throughout 
the  civilised  world;  it  has  extended  her  physical  and 
moral  dorainbn,  and  created  for  her  friends  and  allies 
in  every  nation  and  in  every  cUme.  It  has  made  her 
cause  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  her  success  the  tri- 
amph  of  reason  over  ignorance  and  prejudices.  What 
people  could  now  make  war  on  America,  without  retard. 
log  the  progresa  of  their  own  freedom  7  What  arm 
would  not  drop  palsied  in  aiming  a  blow  at  American 
liberty  7  What  mariner  would  wish  to  extinguish  the 
beacon-light  which  directs  the  course  of  his  nivigation  7 
It  has  made  the  Amerieaim  strong  within  themselves 
and  invulnerable  from  without.  Their  political  doctrines 
have  become  the  religion  and  confession  of  the  people 
of  all  countries ;  like  the  truths  of  Christianity,  they 
have'  had  their  apostles  and  their  martyrs ;  and,  like 
those  truths,  they  ore  destined  to  become  the  universal 
laith  of  mankind. 

**  Neither  can  the  patriotism  of  thcT Americans  be  call- 
ed a  vague  and  indistinct  feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  and  defined,  and  has  a  definite  aim.  It  is  not  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  scenes  with  which  they  are 
acquainted  from  childhood,  or  to  men  to  whose  familiar 
converse  they  are  accnstonied  :  it  consists  in  the  love  of 
principles,  for  which  they  are  ready  to  make  every  sa- 
crifice, and  wliic^  in  the  outset  they  preferred  to  their 
homes. 

**The  American  pilj^rims  carried  their  country  in 
their  hearts,  and  their  government  in  their  minds. 
'Their  character  was  formed  before  they  touched  the 
■oil  which  was  to  nourbh  them,  and  has  ever  since  re. 
roained  superior  io  local  circumstances.  The  Americans 
entered  the  wilderness  as  mastere  determined  to  subdue 
it ;  and  not  as  children  of  nature  nursed  and  brought  up 
in  its  boeom.  They  could  not  at  first  love  what  was  not 
.  their  own ;  and  when  it  became  theirs,  they  had  already 
changed  its  face. 

^  The  succession  of  changes  wat  so  rapid  that  scarcely 
one  could  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  their  minds. 
They  treated  nature  as  a  conquered  subject ;  not  as  a 
mother  who  gave  them  birth.  They  were  the  children  of 
another  world ;  who  dame  thither  to  burn,*  ransack,  and 
destroy,  and  not  to  preserve  what  they  had  fbtf nd«  They 
burned  the  forests,  dug  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
diverted  rivers  from  their  course,  or  united  them  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  annihilated  the  dbtanoes  which  separated 
tha  north  from'tbe  sooth,  and  the  east  /WM\the  west 
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**  All  other  nations  have  gradually  merged  from  bar< 
barism  to  civilisation,  and,  in  tbe  successive  stages  of 
their  development,  been  strongly  influenced  by  t^  soil 
and  the  climate.  But  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  nature  retains  her  dominion  over  man,  that  he 
wiB  ding  to  her  aa  a  child  to  its  mother,  or  that  locul 
attachments  to  the  soil  and  the  country  are  formed.  At 
the  very  settlement  of  America  (as  I  remarked  in  the 
last  chapter,)  the  highest  degree  of  civilisation,  the  pro- 
duct of  another  clime,  was  at  war  with  a  pristine  world ; 
and  to  this  moment  no  permanent  truce  b  establbhed. 
Let  the  conflict  be  brought  to  art  end ;  let  man  make 
hb  peace  with  nature ;  and  she  will  once  more  become 
hb  companion,  and  make  Mm  love  his  native  land. 

**  I  have  said  that  the -patriotism  of  Americans  is  not 
a  vague  and  indefinite  feeling ;  but  that  it  consisted  in 
a  strong  attachment  to  principles.  I  say  so  still.  The 
principles  which  they  cherish  are  those  of  liberty,  and 
they  are  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  a  proud  emmence 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  establbb  a 
moral  empire  more  durable  than  human  feelings,  and 
less  susceptible  of  changes.  I  will  now  add  that  the 
Americans  Zoee  their  country,  not,  indeed,  as  tf  is;  but 
tn  it  wiU  be.  They  do  not  tove  the  land  of  their  fathers ; 
but  they  are  sincerely  attached  to  that  which  their 
children  are  destined  to  inherit  They  live  in  the  future, 
and  make  their  country  as  they  go  on.** 


At  the  opening  of  the  second  volume  we  have 
the  following  vivid  sketch  of  our  habits  of  busi- 
ness. It  were  to  be  desired,  for  tlte  happiness 
of  the  people,  that  they  were  not  so  ali-absorb 
ing. 

**  There  b  probably  no  people  on  earth  with  whom 
business  constitutes  pleasure,  and  industry  amusement, 
in  an  equal  degree  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Active  occupation  is  not  only  tbe 
prindpal  source  of  their  happiness,  artd  the  foundation 
of  their  natural  greatness,  but  they  are  absolutely 
wretched  without  it,  and  instead  of  the  ^doLcefar  nierUe,* 
know  but  the  horrors  of  idleness.  Business  b  the  very 
soul  of  an  American ;  he  pursues  it^  not  as  a  means  of 
procuring  (or  himself  and  hb  family  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  life,  but  as  the  fountain  of  all  human  felicity; 
and  shows  aa  much  enthusiastic  ardour  in  his  applica- 
tion to  it  as  any  cru^fdor  ever  evinced  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  the  followers  of  Mahomed  for  the 
spreading  of  the  Koran. 

^  From  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night,  the  streets,  offices,  and  warehouses  of  the  large 
cities,  are  thronged  by  men  of  all  trades  and  professions, 
each  fulkiwing  bis  vocation  like  a  perpetuum  mobiU,  as 
if  he  never  dreamt  of  cessation  from  labour,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  fatigued.    If  a  lounger  should  hap- 
pen to  be  parading  the  street,  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
jostled  off  the  side-walk,  or  to  be  pushed  in  every  direc- 
tion until  he  keeps  time  with  the  rest.    Should  he  meet 
a  fViend,  he  will-only  talk  to  him  on  Justness;  on  *Chuuge 
they  will  only  hear  him  on  bu9ine$$  ;  and  if  he  retire  to 
some  house  of  entertainment  he  will  again  be  entertain- 
ed with  6ttstfie«t.  Wherever  he  goes  the  hum  and  bustle 
of  6iititisss  will  foRow  him ;  and  when  he  finally  site 
down  to  his  dinner,  hoping,  there,  at  least,  to  find  an 
hour  of  rest,  be  will  .discover  to  hb  sorrow  that  thej 
Americans  treat  that  as  a  frtfttnesf  too,  and  despatch  itj 
in  less  time  than  he  is  able  to  stretch  his  llmbi  under! 
the  mahogany.    In  a  very  few  minutes  the  clang  ofj 
steel  and  silver  will  cease,  and  be  will  again  be  le^  toj 
hb  solitary  reflections,  while  the  rest  are  about  their! 


•of  settling  there,  must  resolve  in  hb  mind  to  find  plea* 
sure  in  business,  and  business  in  pleasure ;  or  Ho  will 
be  disappointed,  and  wish  himself  back  to  the  Bocjabb 
idi'dness  of  Europe.  Nur  can  any  one  travel  -in  the  ' 
United  States  without  making  a  6itsiae«s  of  it.  In  vain 
would  he  hope  to  proceed  at  hb  ease ;  be  most  prepare 
to  go  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  or 
•coiaclude  to  stay  quietly  at  home.  He  must  not-expect 
to  stop,  except  at  the  places  fixed  upon  by  tbe  proprie- 
tors of  the  road  or  the  steamboat ;  and  if  be  happen  to 
take  8  friend  by  the  hand  an  instant  after  the  sign  of 
ide[iarture  is  |riven,  he  b  either  left  behind  or  carried  o|i 
aigkinst  his  intention,  and  has  to  enquire  after  hb  lug- 
Ka^'e  in  another  state  or  territory.  Tbe  habit  of  posting 
beios  unknown,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  in  company  with 
the  large  caravans  which  are  dailv  starting  ftom,  and 
arri  ving  at,  all  the  large  cities,  under  convoy  of  a  thou- 
;sand  puffing  and  cbnking  engines,  where  all  thoughts 
-of  |»leasure  are  speedily  cpnverted  into  sober  reflections 
on  t.he  safety  of  property  and  persons.  He  must  resign 
the  gratification  of  his  own  individual  tasten  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majoritjr  wlto  are  traveling  on  (treuiest, 
and  with  whom  speed  is  infinitely  more,  important  than 
aJl  that  contributes  to  pleasure  v  he  must  eat,  drink, 
sle  ep,  and  wake  when  they  do,  and  has  no  other  remedy 
for  the  catakigue  of  hb  distresses  but  ther  hope  of  their 
spe  edy  termination.  Arrived  at  the.  period-  of  hb  sufler- 
ing  s,  he  must  be  cautious  how  he  gives  vent  to  bis  joy, 
for  he  most  Uop  ^iekltf  if  his  buty  conductor  shall  mot 
hurl  him  on  again  on  a  new  journey. 

**  Neither  b  this  hurry  of  businese  confined  to  the  large 
'Cities,  or  the  method  of  traveling  ^  it  'eommuotcates 
itself  to  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  extencfs  to  and 
penetrates  the  western  forests.  Town  (nd  cor.ntry  rival 
with  each  other  in  the  eagerness  of  industrious  pursuits. 
Machines  arc  invented,  new  lines  of  bommunication  esta- 
blished,  and  the  deptha  of  the  sea  expk>red  to  affi>rd 
eoope  fi>r  the  spirit  of  enterprise  r  and  it  b  as  if  all 
America  were  but  one  gigantic  workshop^  over  the  en- 
trance of  which  there  is  the  blaring  inscription,  *  ifo 
^dimssion  hete  except  on  frvstnss*.* 

^  Tbe  position  of  a  man  of  leisure  in  tbe  United  Stetei 
3s  far  from  being  enriable ;  for  unless  he  Uke  delight  in 
Irtcirary  and  scbntific  pnrsnite,  he  is  not  only  left  with- 
out companions  to  enjoy  hb  luxuriant  ease,  but,  what 
in  worse,  he  ^forfeite  the  respect  of  hb  fellow-citiaens, 
who,  by  precept  and  example,  are  determined  to  dis- 
«ou  ntenance  idleness.  That  tbe  influenee  of  such  a 
•y 8  tern  must  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  national  stand- 
ard of  moraKty  is,  of  itself,  si(fficiently  evideot,  and  ani 
other  cause  for  the  eomparatively  small  number  of  erimce 
•committed  in  tbe  United  States,  and  the  general  oorrect- 
TiCM  of  principle  which  pervades  alt  cbsses  of  society. 
Tliere  is  more  philosophy  and  morality  conUined  in  the 
admonition  of  Dr.  Fanglos,  *'  7Vaeat/&ae  netre  jardin,* 
than  Voltaire  intended  to  put  in  hb  mouth ;  and  this 
philoeophy  the  Americans  possess  by  instinct.^ 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his 
speculations  on  tbe  German  population  of  tbe 
country,  nor  give  his  advice  to  emigrante ;  ex* 
cellent  in  itself  and  leading  biox  to  the  follow- 
ing  strictures  on  the  author  of  "  Men  and  Man* 
ners:" — 

**  I  have  said  before,  that  in  order  to  sneoeed  in  any 
one  undertaking,  but  especially  in  farming,  it  b  neces— - 
sary  that  tbe  proprietor  should  work  himself  and  not 
merely  be  an  idle  specUtor  or  employer  of  the  labour  of  ^ 
others.    I  will  now  add,  that  without  penQwil  exertion 


igs,  if  be  have  no  friends  or  ac  j   on  his  part  be  will  not  only  be  unable  to  advance,  but 
intrude  on  hb  retirement ;  for ;   absolutely  fail  and  be  ruined.    America,  thanks  to  her 


frMtnees.    In  the  evenins 

quaintances,  none  will  Intrude  on  hb  retirement ;  for  ^  absolutely  1 

the  people  are  either  at  home  with  their  j&miliea,  or)  institutional  and  tbe  infinite  reeources  of  tbe  soil,  is  not 

preparing  for  tbe  bu9ine9$  of  tbe  next  day.  f  yet  a  country  for  a  gentleman  &rmer ;  a  circumstance 

**  WlH^ver  goes  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose!  which  haa  been  much  regretted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  but 


which  is  the  canae  ofmacb  rejoicing  to  every  onbiawMl 
and  intelligent  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  An  Ame- 
rican  prefers  caltivatinff  the  smallest  patch  of  his  own  to 
working  on  the  largest  Arm  of  hb  neighbours,  and  rather 
emigrates^urther  to  the  west  than  consent  to  beopme,  in 
any  ma^er  oiMtfrae,  dependent  on  his  fellow-beings. 
The  ^^  V^^  wW;o  ^ound  willing  to  hire  themselves 
<Mit  on  es^A^^^n^  content  to  senriS  for  wages,  but 
wish  io  be^Bd  mJod  or  produce,  and  become  thus 
partners  instSn  ofSwiPiits  to  their  employers. 

,  .  **  *  But  America,*  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  is  not  the  place 
for  a  gentleman  iarraer.  The  price  of  labour  is  high, 
and,  besidee,  it  cannot  always  be  commanded  at  any 
price.  TM  condition  of  ooeiety  ii  not  yet  ripe  for  famu 
wg  on  m  grtoi  oeale.  (!)  There  will  probably  be  no 
American  Mr.  Coke  for  some  centuries  to  come.    The 

.  transatlantia  Sir  John  Sinclairs  are  yet  in  oee,  and  a 
long  period  of*  hicnbatbn  must  intervene  before  we  can 
expect  them  to  crack: the  sbetL'  What  beaotiftil  taieU- 
phor !    It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be  hatched. 

*  As  things  at  present  stand,*  continues  fae« « small  faroMers 
could  beat  the  great  ones  out  of  the  6eld.  What  a  man 
produces  bv  his  own  labour  Und  that  of  his  family  he 

*  produces  cneeply;  what  he  is  oompeiled  to  hire  otbiers 
to  perform  is  done  expensively.  .  It  is  always  the  iate- 
rest  of  the  latter  to  get  as  much  as  be  can,  and  giv»  as 
little  labour  in  exchange  ibr  it.'.  Why  does  he  not  say 
in  few  words,  «  iiwii  workt  harder  for  IwmofAf  than  for 
^er$  t  « Then  arrses  the  necessity  of  bailiffs  aiid  over- 
seers;  fresh  mouths  to  feed  mnd  pockets  to  be  filled;  :and 
-the  owner  may  consider  himtelf  fortunate  if  these  are 
content  with  devouring  the  profits,  wttbdut  swallowing 
the  estate  into  the  bargain.* 

*^  When  the  condition  of  society  in  America  will  *  be 
ripe*  Sor  the  English  system  of  farming,  then  the  pro- 
gress and  pr68perity  of  the  UAited  Sutes  will  be  on  the 
decline,  what  is  the  farming  system  in  England  but 
a  sort  of  tail  to  the  feudal  system,  which,  though  it  naay 
bav»  its  advantages  to  the  proprietors  where  it  is  once 
establisfaedt  cannot  benefit  a  country  where  it  is  to  be 
newly  introduced.    And  what  is  the  Irish  system  of 

*  tenants  at  will*  but  one  of  the  many  rnelancholy  for  ins 
under  which  the  misery  of  her  people  is  entailed  frrom 
one  generation  on  another  7  It  is  not  the  unfortu-nate 
state  of  society  which,  in  America,  diminishes  the  n  um- 
ber of  gentleman  farmers;  it  is  the  unexampled  proa* 
perity  of  the  xountrv,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
throughout  the  whde  population,  which  raises  thiim 
at  once  above  the  condition  of  servitude.  Whoever  etm- 
grates  westward,  goes  thither  on  hu  own  account;  for 
if  he  be  an  honest  roan  he  can  buy  land  on  credit,  or  for 
a  trifling  amount  of  cash ;  and  under  such  circurostan  ces 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  will  hire  liimself  out  to  otheirs. 
The  present  condititm  of  the  United  States  is  such  tJoat 
but  few  are  exempted  f^om  labour,  and  even  these  iire 
not  proud  of  their  distinotioa.  No  disgrace  attaches  to 
industry,  nor  does  the  term  *•  gentleman*  necessarily  im- 
ply a  man  who  hM  nothing  to  do.  Large  real  estates 
nisitker  contribute  to  the  general  prosperitjr  of  a  co«un- . 
trv,  nor  are  they  very  congenial  with  liberal  instituticms. 

.  The  present  prosperity  of.  France,  and  of  some  of  the 
minor  states  of  dermany«  is  universally  albwed  to  be 
produced  by  the  division  of  property ;  and  where  sucJi  a 
division  can  be  e^cted  in  the  outeet^  without  injusface 
to  any  one  class  of  society,  it  would  be  absurd  and  cri- 
minal not  to  promote  it.    No  hired  labourer  can  be  qx- 

'  looted  to  do  as  well  as  he  who  Works  for  faimielf ;  and 
It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large  to 
have  as  many  propuetors  as  possible.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  labour  will  be  produced  by  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  interested^  in  it;  arid  the  greatost 
profits  realised  where  they  are  obtained  with  nttle  as. 
sistance  from  others.  These  truths  are  so  generally 
understood,  that  even  at  the  kte  diets  of  Hungary  and 
Tranvvlvania  the  lowor  nobility*  wished  to  change  the 
law  of  expropriatioh  of  the  peasantry,  by  allowing  them 
to  possess  freehold  estates  by  the  same  tenure  at  them- 
eelves ;  *  because/  they  observed,  *oar  property,  when 
divided,  wHl  ba  worth  more  than  it  is  entire,  and  we 
shall  sell  the  frag^pents  fbr  more  than  the  wbde.'  Now, 
while  the  policy  of  such  an  arrangement  is  acknow- 
ledged in  all  civilised  parti  of  the  world,  while  even  the 
nobility  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  willing  to 
try  so  wise  and  salutary  a  measure,  is  it  not  strange 
that  so  enlightened  an  author  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  so 
enrightened  an  age  at  oars,  should  publish,  in  *  the  most 


Wbt  au»ttim«i  ei  l^txun  l/iAAXttn* 


*  The  Hungarian  diet  Is  composed  of  two  chambers, 
the  magnates  and  the  nobles^  or  tho' lower  and  higher 
nobility.  Each  free  town  counts  as  one  nobleman  in 
the  lower  chamber.  No  person  can  possess  real  estate 
e^Eoept  a  nobleman  or  a  ettixen  of  a  free  town. 


enlightened  country  of  the  world,*  a  work  in  which  he 
derides  the  American  system  of  independent  farming  7 
Of  what  immense  advantage  is  not  the  division  of  pro- 
perty in  a  country  like  the  United  States  7  Is  it  'obt, 
m  a  degree,  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  its  repub- 
lican institutions  7  Does  the  greater  number  of  pro- 
prietors not  increase  thoinomlMr  of  those  who  have  a 
direct  stake  in  the  government  ?  Is  not  independence 
of  suffrage  liest  secured  by  independence  of  property  7 
There  are,  assuredly,  proprietors  of  large  tracts  often- 
cuUiwUed  land;  but  no  sooner  are  settlements  made 
upon  them,  than  they  are  portioned  out  in  Kttle  lots, 
and  cultivated  by  men  of  small  fortunes.  This  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  means  of  realising  fbrtunes  out  of  real 
estates.  Land,  in  America,  is  treated  like  any  other 
kind  of  merchandise ;  it  is  bought  in  large  quantities, 
and  retailed  in  omall  late.  Without  this  policy  the  po- 
pulation would  not  have  increased  so  rapidly  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  many  of  the  western 
farms,  which  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition,  would  yet 
be  as  uncultivated  as  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  No- 
thing but  the  love  of  independence  could  induce  those 
sturdy  settlers  to  make  the  wilderness  tlieir  home.  If 
they  wbhed  to  consult  tlieir  ease,  they  might  become 
servants  in  the  cities  or  cultivated  districts ;  for  they 
have  no  chance  of  finding  it  in  the  western  woods.  Tm 
willingness  of  the  rich  to  work,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  poor  to  prefer  hard  independent  labour  to  easy  weO- 
p^d  servitude,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  increasing 
posperity  of  the  United  Sutes.** 

The  following  character  of  Americao  mer- 
chants  is  liberal,  and  to  a  great  extent  just :— - 

**  An  American  merchant  ie  an  enthusiast  who  seems 
to  delight  in  enterprise  in  proportion  as  it  is  connected 
with  danger.  He  ventures  his  fortune  with  the  same 
heroisnii  with  which  the  sailor  risks  his  life ;  and  is  as 
reaHy  to  embark  on  a  new  speculation  after  the  failure 
of  a  &vourite  prcject,  as  the  mariner  is  to  navigate  a 
new  ship,  afler  his  own  has  become  a  wreck.  An  Ame- 
rican carries  the  spirit  of  invention  even  to  the  counting- 
room.  He  is  constantly  discovering  some  new  sources 
of  trsde,  and  is  always  willing  to  nsk  his  capital  and 
credit  on  some  terra  ineognila,  rather  than  follow  the 
beaten  ^ack  of  others,  and  content  himself  with  such 
profits  as  are  realised  by  his  competitors.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  icause  of  a  great  number  of  unfortunate 
speculations  and  subsequent  fiiilures ;  but  it  constitutes 
also  the  technical  superiority  of  the  American  merchant 
over  the  European.  He  is  an  inventor,  not  an  imitator ; 
he  createt  new  sources  of  wealth,  instead  of  merely  ex- 
haueting  the  old  ones.  Hence  his  vigilance  and  appli- 
cation. The  ordinary  routine  of  business  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  his  success;  he  roust  think,  invent, 
speculate ;  for  it  is  more  by  ingenuity  and  foresight 
than  by  the  regular  pursuit  of ^rade,  that  he  can  hope 
to  realise  a  fortune.  None  of  the  present  French  or 
Dutch  ftshions  of  trade  would  now  prosper  in  the  United 
States.  Fortunes  there  are  not  made  by  small  savings, 
but  b^  large  and  successful  operations.  It  is  iM>t  by 
hoarding  money,  but  by  employing  and  investing  it,  that 
property  accumuUtes  in  America;  and  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  the  country  open  daily  a  thousand  new  roads 
to  industry  and  commerce. 

**  The  majority  of  Americans  are,  perhaps,  not  as  good 
financiers  as  the  Dutch ;  but  they  are  more  enterprising 
and  successful  merchants ;  they. are  willing  to  run  greater 
risks,  in  order  to  secure  larger  profits ;  and  it  may  be 
said  of  them  that  their  mimls  Qxpand  in  proportion  to 
their  stakes  in  trade. 

**  What,  after  all,  can  be  more  depieable  than  the  cha- 
racter of  a  miser  soch  as  Holland  teemed  with  since  the 
decline  of  her  active  commerce,  when,  with  the  largest 
capital  in  the  world,  her  merchants  became  money-lend- 
ers, and  tbeoreditors  of  all  Europe  7  What  diflrerenoe 
is  there  not  between  some  of  those  baggard-lookinr, 
dirty,  usurious  financiers,  and  an  aotive,  riberal-mtoded, 
enterprising  merchant,  the  support  of  an  hundred  small 
traders  and  mechanlos,  whopi  he  trusts  or  employs  in 
the  various  ramificaUons  of  business.  Let  any  on6  com- 
oare  the  present  population  of  Amsterdam  to  that  of 
New  York.  The  aspect  of  the  one  is  floomy,  contracted, 
sordid ;  that  of  the  other  all  gaiety,  frankness,  and  libe. 
rality.  Except  to  a  man  of  business,  a  residence  at 
Amsterdam  is  wildly  devoid  of  Interest.  Every  where 
he  meets  the  same  greedy  pursuit  of  money ;  the  same 
avartcume  abstinence  from  all  which  eontributes  to  plea- 
sure. Even  the  ordinary  oooveniences  and  comforts  of 
life  are  enjoyed  only  bv  a  few  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
fiimilies ;  the  rest  Isad  a  lifb  of  privation.  How  very 
unlike  this  is  the  pietni^  of  New  York !  Every  thing 
there  bears  the  a^wet  of  ease  and  cheeribbiess.    The 


streets  are  wide  aiid  airy,  the  houses  of  Uw  wealthier 
classes  ar^  decorated  with  taste,  and  the  whole  popular, 
tion  bears  the  impress  of  opulence  and  prosperity.  Io 
spite  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  business  during  the  dav, 
the  evenings  .of  many  of  the  wealthy  families  are  cfe- 
voted  to  social  intercourse,  and  their  doors  are  open  to 
the  reception  of  friends.  No-ope  can  accuse  the  Ameri* 
can  merchant  with  want  of  hospitality,  or  a  sordid  eon* 
fioement  to  the  counting-room  and  exchange*  He  is 
liberal  and  generous  in  his  Dealings,  a&ble  and  obUgiar 
in  his  intercourse  with  strangers,  a  sincere  fKend,  aaid 
a  calm,  reflecting  politician.  The  extent  of  his  specs* 
lations  prepares -his  mind  for  sudden  success  or  ill  for- 
tune, and  lie  is  able  tb  sustain  lasses  vrith  a  degree  of 
fortitude  and  equanimity  which  is  utterly  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  men  of  tnisiness  in  other 
countries.  His  mind  becomes  enlarged  by  the  extent  of 
his  enterprise,  and  becomes  naturally  superior  to  the 
niggard  calculator  of  groats. 

**  There  seems  to  be  something  migenerous  in  the 
mere  business  of  a  money-broker,  chargmg  his  one  quar- 
ter or  one  half  per  cent,  commission,  and  noarffing  a  ftr- 
tone  by  the  small  droppings  ff  om  the  estates  of  liiase 
who  are  actively  engajfed  in  commerce.  One  of  the 
meanest  occupations  of  men  is  the  mere  computatieii  of 
numbers;  but  it  may  become  desimctive  to  the  aoUest 
&cttlties  of  the  mind  when  these  numbm  represent  no- 
thing but  money.  The  first  of  all  the  sciences,  matbe- 
matics,  when  unconnected  with  philosophy,  may  serve 
to  enslave  the  mind  and  deprive  it  of  imagiiiataoQ  and 
fkncy.  Even  the  astronomer  who  Is  solely  confined  to 
his  ciphers,  without  seeing  in  them  the  laws  and  type 
Iff  hie  Ood^  degenerates  into  a  mechanical  book-keraer 
of  the  universe,  without  having  an  interest  in  its  noblest 
transactions.  The  business  of  trading  and  jobbing  in 
stocks  is  not  only  mean  in  itself,  but  may  in  many  in- 
stances  prove  a  serious  injury  to  commerce.  It  may 
absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  eapiul  which  would  other- 
wise be  invested  in  merchandise,  and  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  national  industry  of  a  country.  The 
merchant  must  needs  be  influenced  by  the  flnetuations 
of  exchange,  and  must  provide  against  them ;  but  il  is 
the  gambler  akme  makes  a  living  by  them- 

**  It  has  been  observed,  in  all  countries,  that  in  pro> 
portion  as  active  commerce  declines,  in  that  same  pro- 
portion opens  the  game  fbr  the  sgioCeam  on  ^chanige : 
and  there  is  no  more  certain  mark  of  spreading  demo- 
ralisation than  to  see  the  people  at  large  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  It  is  .then  sure  to  dry  op  tJie  fountains  of 
wealth  and  virtue,  and  to  convert  thousands  of  Indus- 
trioos  men  into  so  many  vagabonds  and  beggars.** 

Mr.  G«  seems  to  have  had  tolerably  correct 
notions  of  the  promiscudas  asaemblages  fognd 
in  American  steamboats  :— 

**  Much  has  been  said  on  the  anomalies  of  conduct  of 
American  travellers,  especially  on  board  of  steamboats ; 
and  unjust  comparisons  have  been  drawn  between  then 
and  the  passengers  in  European  boats,  sufficiently  pre- 
judicial td  the  former.  No  allowance,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  the  diffiirent  materials  cbmposing 
these  companiep,  and  the  peculiar  usages  establbhed  on 
board  of  American  boats.  Were  the  passengers  in 
European  steamers  composed  chiefly  of  small  traders, 
hawkers,  journeymen  mechanics  and  operatives  of  all 
descriptions,  and  permitted  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
with  the  polite  and  wealthier  classes,  to  partake  of  dain- 
ties which  they  only  know  from  hearsay,  without  any 
additional  charge,  I,  fbr  my  part,  would  not  wiah  to 
witness  'the  solecisms  of  deportment'  of  which  they 
mi^ht  be  guilty.  Add  to  this  a  liberal  quotum  of  brandy, 
friiich  on  ooard  of  some  of  the  steamboats  is  still  handed 
round,*  to  be  used  at  discretion,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
fancj"  a  pioture  which  would  more  than  shock  the  tender 
sensitiveness  of  an  English  tourist  When  these  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration.  It  will  appear 
that  what  English  writers  have  not  said  about  Ameneaa 
travellers,  is  the  highest  encomium  they  can  possibly 
bestow  on  their  pondqct ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  criticism  on  *  American  msnners,*  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  class  of  society  with  wboii|  they 
journeyed.  Their  negative  reasoning  goes  further  than 
their  positive  assertion,  aiid  fbmishes  the  best  proof  tkit 
dress,  language  and  manners  of  the  inferior  ordsra  of 
Americans,  partake  so  much  of  the  characteristic  of 
education,  that  Europeans  miotake  them  Ibr  those  of 
gentlemen.  ^ 

''The  American  steamboats  on  the  western  riven. 


*  The  tetnperanee  aocieiiet  JMve  aboiidbed  thie  i 
torn  on  boardV  oiese  of  the  i 
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.  and  aloDflr  the  ooMt  of  the  Atlantic,  are  of  a  very  sape- 
rior  oonet^aetion,  both  as  rei^rde  speed  and  elegance  of 
aooDOiniqcJation  fw  ptsseogers.  TIm^  are  now  princl 
palij  bniit  on  ti)e  low-pressore  principle ;  but  hsTe  ^O' 
nerailj  engines  of  Torj  grout  power.  The  ladies*  cabio, 
which  is  nsualiy  on  deck,  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
fentlenien,  and  the  latter  have  no  admission  to  it  except 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  occopants.  At  brealifast,  dio- 
ner,  end  tea,  the  ladies  are  invited  down  to  take  their 
seats  at  the  head  of  the  table,  (meals  being  generally 
•enred  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin,)  after  which  the  gen. 
tleoien  are  permitted  to  take  theirs ;  and  the  usual  cere- 
monies being  passed,  active  operations  are  commenced 
on  all  sides  with  an  activity  of  spirit  which  allows  no 
one  to  remain  for  a  long  time  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  the  scene. 

**  After  dinner,  the  ladies  accompanied  by  their  re. 
npaetive  gentlemen  are  seen' walking  off  to  their  apart. 
mentf  while  those  of  the  latter  who  nave  no  such  sweet 
ineambrance,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  cigar,  or  take 
m  solitary  stroll  on  deck.  Few  are  waiting  for  the 
pastnr  or  the  dessert,  though  both  are  generally  of  the 
best  kind ;  heeawe  U  wnud  obUge  than  to  remain  too 
Ung  in  a  Btatt  of  qie$eenee^  tohich  te  eonirary  to  their  na- 
ture^ Mnd  ineompatibU  with  their  notioho  of  cofnfort.''^ 

After  a  sllort  summtry  of  the  views  of  those 
croakers  who  are  ever  predicting  the  dissolu'- 
tion  of  our  UoioDy  he  thus  sums  up  his  i)elief : 

**  I  do  not  confess  myself  converted  by  either  of  these 
doctrines ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  the  union  of 
the  U.  Stales  will  last  as  long  as  their  individual  prospe- 
rity, the  period  of  the  declioe  of  whl^  I  trust,  is  at  this 
moment  beyond  the  power  of  human  calculation.  I 
believe  it  is  as  remote  as  the  downftU  of  Great  Britain, 
an  event  on  which  the  continental  politicians  have  spe. 
culated  for  more  than  two  centuries,  without  extricating 
tbemeelves  from  the  puzzle ;  and  which  they  supposed 
to  be  prepared  by  the  national  debt  of  Enguind  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  American  catastrophe  by  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  negroes.  Contrary  to  their  expectations, 
however,  they  have  seen  England's  poWer  increase,  and 
every  new  page  of  her  history  proclaims  her  national  re- 
nown; while  the  military  chieftain  who  threatened  her 
peace,  wss  hurled  from  his  proud  elevation,  with  the 
same  ovewhelming  fatality  which  had  favoured  his  ill. 
boding  progress.  The  destinies  of  England  seemed*  to 
be  onder  the  protection  of  a  special  providence,  which 
strengthened  her  headers  in  the  battle  and  the  cabinet, 
as  if  the  cause  of  humanity  had  been  identified  with 
that  of  her  freedom.  Nor  was  it  otherwise. .  England 
-  was  the  avenger  of  Rorope,  as  she  is  now  the  only  pnK 
teclpr  of  liberty  in  whose  honour  the  natMNis  may  trust; 
possessing  the  will  and  the  power  to  oppose  the  incur 
sions  of  Inrbarism.** 

May  Mr.  G.  prove  a  true  prophet !  we  have 
space  but  for  the  following  concluding  remarks, 
with  which  we  commend  the  book  to  every  Ame 
rican  who  desires  to  peruse  a  profound  and  phi 
loBOphic  disquisition  on  his  native  land.  We 
fear  that  it  will  not  be  immediately  repuhlished 

**  If  Europe  sbould  ever  become  jealous  of  America, 
it  would  not  be  of  her  physical  force ;  but  of  the  moral 
energy  which  lier  citizens  are  wont  to  develope,  wherever 
tbey  form  settlements.  It  is  not  so  much  the  poooeooio^ 
of  Mexico,  but  what  the  Americans  would  make  of  it« 
in  the  course  of  fiAj  years,  which  would  cause  fear  and 
apprehensions  in  £urope.  When  America  shall  once 
h€  firmly  established  between  two  oceans,  commanding 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  she  will  oceu. 
py  the  centre  of  the  world ;  while  Europe  will  act  as 
iroA  a  corner.  The  historical  theatre  will  be  changed, 
and  the  centre  of  civilisation  removed  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

**The  centre  of  America  is  giving  birth  loa  new  race 
of  beings,  mere  powerful  and  athletic  than  the  inhabit, 
•nts  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  more  reckless  of  dangers 
than  any  which  the  world  has  seen.  Love  of  liberty 
and  adventure  are  their  strongest  passions,  and  thev 
combine  tlie  intelligence  of  Eoropeans  with  the  physi. 
eal  advantages  of  savages.  They  must  eventually  pane* 
trate  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific;  where  a  new  lifo 
most  spring  up,  different  from  that  which  the  reflection 
of  £kiropoan  civilisation  has  created  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  still  more  congenial  with  the  most  en- 
larged principle  of  freedom.  The  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  enjoys  a  better  and  healthier  climate  than  that 
of  the  eastern  states,  and  i%  peitape,  equally  fertile.  A 
thousand  new  soarces  of  wMlth  will  at  once  be  opened 


to  those  settleiv ;  and  their  adventurous  spirit  will  soon 
make  the  ocean  its  so^ne  of  action.**      '*        <^        * 

**The  progress  of  America  reflects  but  the  glory  of 
England ;  all  the  power  she  acquires  extends  the  moral 
empire  of  England ;  mYBry  page  of  American  history  is 
a  valuable  supplement  to  that  of  England.  |t  is  the 
duty  of  the  patriots  of  both  countries  to  support  and  up- 
hold each  other,  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with 
national  justice  ;  and  it  is  a  humiliating  task«  either  for 
privata  individaals  or  public  men,  to  make  the  foibles  of 
the  one  the  subject  of  ridicule  in  the  other.*'     *     * 

**  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  British  sove- 
reign should  lately  have  been  the  mediator  between 
France  and  America.  It  is  the  first  act  of  royal  (kwour 
extended  to  the  Americans  for  many  years ;  and  will 
afford  a  nroof  of  the  disinterested  attachment  of  Eng- 
land to  tne  future  welfiire  and  prosperity  of  her  daugh- 
ter. It  will  serve  to  soothe  the  angry  feelings  which 
British  statesmen  and  British  writers  have  often  wan. 
tonly  roused  in  their  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world. 

**  May  that  friendship  never  be  interrupted ;  and  may 
the  Amerieans  and  tlie  English,  instead  of  entertaining 
unworthy  prejudices,  cherish  that  routnal  affi)ction  for 
one  another,  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  tiee  of 
consanguinity,  and  the  regard  due  to  their  mutual  per 
fections.**  V  '^ 


ESZTOa'8  TABZiS. 

State  and  Prospects  of  LUerature. — We 
sometimes  speculate  on  the  probable  reception 
which  these  weekly  livraisons  will  receive  from 
the  various  hands  into  which  they  fall,  as  we 
watch  for  a  passing  minute  the  careful  hands  of 
the  **  packers*'  folding  each  separate  sheet,  and 
writing  the  names  of  the  thousands  into  whose 
hands  by  the  quick  processes  of  the  mail  tbey 
are  destined  to  fall.  Will  Prior*s  Life  of  Gold 
smith,  increasing  in  interest  as  it  does  the  fur- 
ther-it proceeds,  receive  the  treatment  which 
Blackwood  declares  attends  most  leading  arti 
cles  in  the  magazines — **80  elaborate  as  to  be 
unreadable ;  you  never  see  one  without  the 
paper-folder  lying  nearer  the  beginning  than 
the  middle,  its  progress  having  l^n  stopt  by 
sleep— like  a  scythe  left  in  a  matted  swathe  by 
swinkt  mower,  now  lying  on  his  face  beneath 
a  neighbouring  tree.*'  (Ln  it  be  that  anj  one 
of  the  disciples  of  <*  Waldte*'  shrinks  from  a 
book  like  the  life  of  Goldsmith,  which  is  des- 
tined to  a  prominent  place  in  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  glorious  English  language? 
We  suppose  there  are  such,  for  the  finest  wares, 
or  most  ingenious  devices  placed  in  the  richest 
shop  windows,  are  often  passed  by  with  neglect. 
One  reader  fancies  novels  only,  and  the  whipped 
syllabub  of  magazines;  he  or  she  can  run  through 
the  nonsense  of  <<  the  cover,'^  but  the  paper* 
folder  is  never  taxed  when  the  lightness  from 
within  is  untempting.  **  Heigho  !*'  we  said  to 
last  week*s  issue,  as  we  saw  the  third  load  go* 
ing  to  the  postmaster— there  roust  be  some  one 
body  on  our  list,  who  will  never  mow  their 
paper-cutter  through  such  a  long  /(/«."  ^  We 
compassionate  the  individual,  whoever  it  be, 
and  shall  show  our  good  feeling  by  sending  very 
soon  something  to  keep  him  in  good  humour, 
and  stir  him  up  to  **  wish  for  more.*'  Our  soli- 
tary reads  **  the  cover"  to  see  what  the  index 
points  to ;  let  him  peruse  the  following,  and 
say  if  he  could  have  excused  the  omission  of 
the  only  good  life  of  such  a  man.  The  Lon- 
don Athenaeum,  a  favourite  periodical  with  us, 
speaks: — 

•«  Oliver  Goldsnfith— but  that  he  died  at  the  age  ef 
ibrty-siz— would  have  been  the  Walter  Seott  of  his  age, 
es  an  aatW.  He  was  not  the  pleasant  instmetive  com. 
pamon  at  the  uMc — be  had  not  *  thooe  soft  parts  of 
conversation  which  chamberers  hava,^  and  thsreftrt  he 


did  not  advocate  the  interests  of  hirinestimable  wntioffs 
at  the  great  bar  of  fashion,  or  in  the  courts  below.  He 
never  became  a  duchess's  Zten,  or  a  lonTs  favourite.  He 
talked  Hke  poor  Poll  at  his  club,  and  was  triumphed  over 
by  the  *  gentle  giant*  Johnson,  by  the  flippanti  flattered 
Garrick,  the  mighty  Burke,  the  flimsv  BoswcU.  To^ 
adopt  the  monetsry  system  in  langinge,  he  bad  a  Roths.' 
child-bahince  in  the  vast  bank  of  his  mind ;  but  for  the 
current  expenditure  of  conversation,  he  would  not  draw 
a  clieque  even  for  five  pounds  I  The  pen,  however,  was 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith  the  charmed  key  that  Hurned  deAly 
in  the  oiled  wards,'  and  opened  the  door  to  the  endless 
treasures  of  his  mind.  Can  any  author— can  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott  be  cbmpared  with  Goldsmith  at  the  age 
of  A)rty.siz,  lor  the  vsriety,  beauty,  and  |k>wer  of  his 
compositions  7  You  may  take  him  and  *  eu^  him  oit 
in  little  stars,*  so  many  lights  does  he  present  to  the 
imaginatbn.  •  The  Deserted  yillage,*  •  The  Traveller,' 
*  Ret  aliation,'  claim  him  as  the  poet ;  *  The  Vicar  of 
Wahefield'  beckons  through  the  heart  to  him  as  the 
nov&list.  The  dramatist  lives  and  triumphs  in  *8he 
Stoops  to  Conquer'  and '  The  Good-natured  Afan  ;*  *  The 
Bee'  and  *  The  Citizen  of  the  Work!'  make  him  pair  off 
with  Addison  or  Steele.  *  Animated  Nature*  declares 
him  tha  naturalist ;  the  *  Lives  of  PamelP  and  ^Beau 
Nash'  prove  him  the  easy  Inographer ;  and  the  Rooian 
and  Grecian  histories  proclaim  him  the  concise  histo. 
rian  i  He  wrote  learned  reviews,  and  little  books  for 
children  I  He  ventured  upon  and  excelled  in  all  sob- 
jectr ;  and  never  were  truer  words.written  than  those 
10  hb  epitaph :  *  nullum  fere  soribendigenus  non  tetigit, 
nullum  <{U(k1  tetigit  non  omavit.'  He  perhsps  is  the 
onlv  authoritv  the  memory  oan  honestly  soggest  fiir  the 
weu-known  hue,  of  leaving— 

*  No  line,  which  dying,  he  would  wish  to  bfet.' 

A  literary  journal  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
appropriate  place  to  write  of  the  afikirs  of  trade, 
and  yet  the  state  of  the  times  is  so  out  of  joint, 
that  the  thoughts  of  all  who  mingle  with  their 
fellow  men  must  revert  to  the  topic,  and  why 
not  speak  of  those  things  whereof  we  think  ? 
The  merchants  are  suffering  alt  that  poor  Gold- 
smith encountered  in  the  way  of  nend ;  they 
have  not  wherewith  to  pay;    Our  streets  and 
those  of  other  cities  present   the  aspect  so 
fraught  with  silence  which  the  embargo  brought 
us,  and  failures  occur  even  in  periodical  litera- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  '<^the  book  issues  ;'*  all   ' 
are  sufieriog  from  the  universal  ^vil  of  over 
banking*    Some  of  the  okiest  esUblished,  aa 
well  as  those  of  a  recent  dste,  have  been  sus- 
pended, or  are  totally  defunct.     Are  we,  too, 
<}estined  to  die  the  death — to  take  a  farewell  of 
a  generous  world,  and  be  recorded  among  the 
have  beens  ?    It  will  depend  upon  the  public 
for  whom  we  diligently  labour;  and  here  we 
may  as  well  keep  up  to  the  tone  of  the  times> 
and,  descending  to  the  bathos  at  once,  invite 
attention  to  the  matter  of  remittances,  which; 
always  accepUble,  are  peculiarly  so  now  ;  let 
them  be,  too,  in  the  most  current  money  of  the 
age-r-bank-notes  the  nearest  to  us  if  y<fU  can; 
not  of  the  Drjf  Dock  Bank,  nor  yet  too  far 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  for  tb^  brokers  have  - 
all  turned  sour — they  refuse,  in  imitation  of  the 
banks,  to  discount  even  **  the  best  paper,'^  no 
matter  how  endorsed,  if  it  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  locomotive.    We  have  endeavoured  to  be 
punctual  in  our  payments  to  our  five  or  six 
thousand  creditors ;  we  ask  them,  now  that  ca- 
pital and  capital  things,  like  good  people,  are 
scarce,  to  remember  that  publishers  and  editors, 
and  paper  and  ink  makers,  printers,  folderft, 
clerks,  wives,  children,  Jiay,  even  mundane 
devilSf  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  cannot  live 
upon  air ;  much  less  than  common  roust  suffice 
even  the  best  fed  and  roost  saucy  of  us  net^, 
but  we  pray  for  enough  to  sustain  us  through 
the  present  season  of  mercantile  distress ;  in 
short,  to  come  to  the  point  in  our  descending 
scale,  1^,  who  do  not  often  dun,  have  thought 


sipe  9^wtmitt  )^iit«(  iLtmtB* 


it  needful  to  remiod  a  host  of  clever  people^ 
that  they  are  indebted  to  theif  librarianj  and  to» 
invite  their  attention  to  clearing  off  the  score . 

We  sat  down  to  try  to  coax  our  friends  to 
throw  U8  a  rope,  but  without  intending  to  <pw 
so  long  a  yarn ;  the  anchor  of  our  hopes  of  suc- 
cess lies  with  our  friends;  they  must  keep  the 
ship  steady  in  storms ;  there  is  no  way  of  trim- 
ndng  boat  in*  periodical  excursions  half  so  cer- 
tain to  bring  all  parties  to  a  successful  and 
pleasant  termination,  as  cementing  good  fellow- 
ship  over  ^ficwing  bowl.  Our  sheets  are  the 
canvass,  of  no  uso  when  there  is  no  wind.  We 
have  hoped  through  all  our  labours  that  this 
Library  was  fixed  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  «o 
we  believe  stiU  ;  it  depends,  however,  upon  tibe 
voice  and  breath  of  the  popular  vote  as  expres^s- 
ed  at  thp  ballot  Boxes.*  May  it  exist  through 
other  dynasties,  and,  like  the  actual  throne  of 
Napoleon,  undergo  no  change  ;  his  throne  and 
his  bed,  as  well  as  Josephine's,  both  remain,, 
according  to  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  at 
Fontainbleau  as  they  were  left  by  him.  W& 
know  no  man  who  more  loves  a  paying  sub- 
scriber, or  seldomer cheats  his  delinquents  into 
the  readingof  duns,  than  we;  there  is  no  one 
who  more  desires  that  the  necessity  should  se  1- 
dom  exist,  or  that  the  state  and  prospects  of 
literature  should  continue  to  flourish.  We  are 
like  a  distinguished  medical  profekjsor,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  considered  a  fee  so  ne- 
cessary to  give  weight  to  an  opinion^  that 
when  he  looked  at  his  own  tongue  in  the 
glass,  he  slipped  a  guinea  from  one  pocket  to 
the  other. 

We  take  pleasure  in  noticing  the  commence- 
ment of  a  litte  periodical  entitled  the  Youth's 
Literary  Messenger.  Its  design  we  gather  from 
the  following  advertisement,  and  are  permitted 
to  add  that  it  is  conducted  by  a  lady  of  educa- 
tion:— 

^Thia  ma|ruip6  ii  pablithed  nonthly,  in  nmnbers 
oontAinins  36  pftffM,  forminffi  at  Om  end  of  the  ye«r,  a 
tolttine  of  4^  pa^es.  lu  eontenta  are  tales,  io  Freneh 
end  Eoflisb,  original  and  traiMlated  from  each  laii> 
guage,  bioffrapby,  descriptive  geqgraphj,  natoral  his^ 
tory,  and  pklloaophv.  Selecttons  fVom  approved  aathors^ 
poetry,  and  mtacelianeoas  artieles.  Tbe  terms  are  ^1 
50  par  annttro,  payable  in  advaaoe.^' 

Subscribers  and  correspondents  will  address 
the  editor  of  the  Youth*s  Literary  Messenger 
at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

T%e  LondonlPfew  Monthly  Magazine  has  not 
improved  under  the  editorial  management  of 
Theodore  Hook.  Hie  portion  entitled  '^  The 
Humourist"  does  not  correspond  with  the  title. 
Forced  humour,  written  to  order,  is  abominably 
dull ;  you  are  kept  on  the  stretch  for  a  laugh 
which  never  comes,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  laughing  place.  Captain  Mariyat,  who  is  now 
-in  the  United  States/ has  suddenly  become  a 
copious  contributor  to  the  New  Monthly,  and 
has  commenced  a  new  tale  entitled  ''The  Phan- 
tom Ship,'*  which  begins  well,  and  on  which  we 
shall  keep  an  eye  as  it  proceeds. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  May, 
published  by  George  Dearborn  of  New  York, 
contains  a  mezzotint,  by  Sartaiii,  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  a  high- 
ly interesting  description  of  the  interior,  which 
will  be  concluded  in  the  June  number.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  co-editor,  Dr.  Bird.  One 
of  the  anecdotes  is  startling.    The  writer  is 

*  Query,  Doea  be  not  mean  the  letter  boxee  at  the 
poatmfficeaT^P.I^. 


describing  one  of  the  a)6iost1>eUomles8  {iits  of 
the  X5ave : — 

**Biit  let  oa^t  down  by  ita  brink;  the  goi^B  haa 
manjjT «  Wild  and  dreary  atory  to  teU,  which  can  beat  be 
tokl  i«  aocfa  a  place  as  this. 

«"  And,  lireC,  he  tella  oa  that  thia  identical  abyaa— the 
Crevice  Pit,«a  it  ia  called — aoanded  by  Mr.  Lee  in  1835, 
with  a  airily  having  a  atone  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  waa 
aoanded,  many  a  long  year  before,,  by  tbe  minera,  pretty 
mueh  ia  the  aaoie  way ;  only  that,  inatoad  of  a  atone  to 
the  atriof  ,  they  bad  a  young  negro  tied  to  tbe  end  of  it 
However,  tbia  highly  original  pfammet,  it  appeara,  waa 
tied  on  with  bia  own  conaeot,  the  lad  beinff  a  bold,  ro- 
mantic fellow,  ambitiooa  to  eignaliae  himaelf  by  a  daring 
exploit,  and  perhapa  a  brilliant  diaoovery.  Down,  there- 
fore,  into  the  pit  they  lowered  him ;  thoof  h  with  an 
effect  aingularly  reaembling  that  attending  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancba*a  deaoent  into  the  Cave  of  Monteainoa. 
The  rope  aoddenly  became  liffht,  ita  burden  bad  vanish- 
ed ;  though,  in  due  coarse  of  time,  it  again  felt  heavy 
in  the  bands  of  the  minora,  who,  drawing  it  np,  found 
the  adventurer  at  ita  end  as  before.  Some  cock-and*buIl 
story  be  told  them,  with  great  glee,  of  faia  having  die- 
covered,  fifty  or  aazty  foet  below,  a  spacioQa  and  aplendid 
cave,  whiob  be  had  walked  in ;  but  as  he  never  could  be, 
by  any  persua^ons,  induced  to  attempt  a  second  deacent, 
It  was  thought  he  had  imitated  Don  Quizot^  to  the  let- 
ter, ensconced  himself  on  the  first  convenient  ledge  or 
shelf,  and  dreamed  tbe  remainder  of  the  adventure.** 


From  the  Bonum  Medical  and  Sui^gical  Journal,  April  26* 

**  American  Medieml  Library  and  IntelUgencer, — 
Through  the  polite  attentions  of  Messrs.  Weeks,  Jor- 
dan Sl  Co.,  of  the  Literary  Rooms,  No.  121  Washington 
street,  Beaton,  we  have  been  favoured  with  No.  1,  Vol. 
I,  of  thia  new  medical  periodical,  under  tbe  editorial 
soperviaion  of  Dr.  Dnnglieon,  a  gentleman  emtoently 
diatinguiahed  in  tbe  republic  of  knowledge  for  his  attain- 
ments and  devotion  to  tbe  science  of  medicine.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  concentrated  record  of  medical  science 
and  literature.  The  first  sixteen  pages  are  filled  with 
miaeallaneoua  intelligence  of  an  interesting  oharacter, 
gathered  firosa  various  aourcaa ;  and  the  remaining  112 
pagea  consist  of  a  republication  of  discourses  on  blood- 
Utting,  by  James  Wardrop,  ^.  D. ;  morbid  conditions 
of  tbe  blood,  by  Benjamin  Babington,  M.  D.,  and  Dr. 
Stokes's  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  With  regard 
to  typogrepbieal  execution,  the  work  is  fituttteas.  The 
subecriptlon  prioe  ia  ten  doUuta  a  ^ear,  payable- in  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  numbers  are  to  be  issued  semi-monthly. 

**  We  have  folt  it  a  duty,  separately  from  all  consL 
derations  of  courtesy  towarda  a  tellow-Ubourer  in  the 
editorial  field,  to  give  our  readera  all  the  information  in 
oar  power  in  relaSon  to  thia  new  candidate  for  patmn- 
a|^  with  a  hope  that  tbe  eaterpriae  may  find  favour 
With  the  medical  public. 

^  For  the  credit  of  our  common  country,  for  the  great 
and  manifoat  advantagea  to  be  derived  fH>m  the  Uborious 
reaearoh  and  induatry  of  Dr.  Dungtiaon,  we  hope  tbe 
Library  and  Jnlelligeacer  will  live  and  go  down  to  future 
timea." 

From  the  same  of  May  3d, 

**  Dr.  Dungliaon*a  aeodid  number  of  the  new  Journal 
and  Library,  ia  even  better  than  tbe  firat,  and  ia  de- 
aerving  of  patronage.** 


ST  Gentlemen  making  remittancea  by  cbecka,  would 
confor  a  fiivoor  by  having  them  marked  **  good,**  by  tbe 
cflabier  of  the  bank. 

April      — Benjamin  Coatea,  ChilUcothe,  O. 

11,^D.  Cooke,  Pontotoc  Mi. 

27,— W.  H.  Tilghman,  Hillaboro',  Md. 

20,— A.  P.  Maury,  Franklin,  Te. 

21,-^uhn  M.  Booker,  Rehoboth,  Ga. 

28,— Edward  Meana,  Buckbead  P.  O.,  S.  C. 

— -  28, — Wm.  Jepkina,  Richmond,  Ky. 
May     4,^A.  N.  Bourdin,  Petersburg,  Vs. 
»—    2,— John  Lynn,  Jr.,  Kingsport,  Te. 

Agents,  oji  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  fkvour,  and  save  much  unpleasant  feeling, 
hy  letting  us  know  the  individual  subscribers 
who  sbouicl  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in 
formatioot  bills  are  somedmes  sent  to  those  who 
have  {mid. 


THE  (SPIRIT  OF  A  CHILD  TO  ITS  MOTHEB. 

Mother,  dear  mother,  do  not  stay 
LamentingJ^  my  senaeleaa  day. 
Ah !  rather  upwards  turn  thin  eye 
Upon  tbe  &r-off  glorioua  sky* 
When,  studded  with  ita  atarry  gema, 
It  mocka  at  earthly  diadema. 
And  think  my  happy  apirit  there 
la  wandering,  firee  from  every  care* 
It  might  have  been,  temptation  atroog 
*  Had  led  me  in  the  path  of  wrong. 
Or  w/mt.  or  wearineea,  or  atrife,   - 
Had  made  me  out  of  love  with  Mfe; 
For  every  buman  heart  and  brain  | 

Hath  ita  capacity  for  pain ; 
While  aorrow*a  abaAa  are  never  spent ; 
Unceasingly  its  bow  is  bent; 
Countless  tLe  Proteus  forms  ii  takes 
Aa  are  tlie  unseen  wounds  it  makea, 
And  were  all  buman  hearts  laid  bare,  i 

Might  mortal  eye  to  view  them  dare  ? 
The  wretch  that  now  pollute^  the  earth — 
A  mo^er*9  love  ooce  blest  his  birth — 
Though  abject,  wretched,  and  reviled. 
He  once — perhaps  a  darling  child — 
Was  guarded  with  a  mother*s  care, 
Waa  prayed  for  with  a  uiother'a  prayer; 
But  could  ahe  with  aubmiaaion  bow, 
Were  ahe  alive  to  aee  him  now  7 
Of  sinful  heart  and  wo. worn  mien — 
Such— even  anoh^I  might  have  been. 
Then  weep  not  that  my  soul  if  bleat ; 
Enjoying  aa  eternal  rest ; 
That  I  have  only  borne  above 
Remembrance  of  a  mother^s  love. 

M.B.K. 


MKfCELLAHfiOUS  L.ITEBARY  IIOTIC£S» 

Mr.  Bnlwer^  new  work,  **  Athens,  its  Rise  and  FaH, 
with  Views  of  tbe  Literature,  Arts,  and  Social  lAtb  ^ 
tbe  Athenian  People,**  will  oertainly  be^publisbed  in  tba 
next  fbrtni^t. 

A  very  interesting  little  work  is  now  in  tbe  fMess, 
entitled,  **  The  Language  of  Birds,**  a  companion  to  that 
beautifhl  little  volume,  •*  The  Language  of  Ebweca,** 
ftom  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  baa  long  made  tbe  habila 
and  inatincta  of  the  featherpd  trtbea  the  auhject  of  bar 
delightful  atndy. 

Mra.  Butler's  (late  Miaa  Kemble)  new  drama,  **  Tbt 
Star  of  SevIUe,"  will  be  published  on  the  7th. 

Bliss  Martineau  has,  we  understand,  made  oonaidR- 
able  proij^ress  in  tbe  printing  of  her  new  work,  **  Soeiaty 
in  America.** 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Form  of  tbe  Booka 
of  the  Ancients,  with  a  History  of  the  Art  of  Bookbind. 
ing,  from  the  Times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana  to  tlie 
preaent  Day,  tntersperaed  with  Bibliographical  Reler. 
encea  to  Men  and  Booka  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  is 
announced  by  J.  A.  Arnett. 

**  Tbe  Authors  of  England.**  A  novel  and  aplendid 
work  under  thia  title  is  about  tu  appear.  Report  apeaks 
highly  of  ita  merita.  The  illustrations  are  to  introduoa 
to  public  notice  a  new  style  of  engrsTing,  which  fo  said 
to  be  characterised  b^  peculiar  aoAness  and  delicaey. 
Tbe  letterpress  by  which  they  are  accompanied  embody 
u»publiahed  letters,  personal  anecdotes,  &C.,  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  autbora  of  tbe  day. 

Hit  of  New  Books  published  in  LondontoAe 
latest  dates*  ■ 

Lives  of  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  by  O.  P.'R. 
Jamea,  Vol.  IV.  (forming  Vol.  89  of  Dr.  Lardner^  CkH- 
net  CydopiBdia).  Esaaya,  Literary  and  Pc^itieal,  by 
W.  E.  Chaaning,  13mo.  Tbe  Clockmaker ;  or,  Sa^ags 
and  Doinga  of  Samuel  Slick,  12mo.  Concealment,  a 
Novel,  3  vola.  Family  Library,  Vol.  LXIIL;  Sketcbea 
of  Imposture,  Deception,  ^:  19mo.  Evidence  on  tba 
Aborigiaea,  8vo.  The  Felonry  of  New  South  Walaa,  1^ 
J.  Mudie.  Piao  and  Praefect;  or,  the  AmnenU  off  tbeir 
Stilta,  3  vola.  Account  of  an  Ekpetfition  to  tbe  Interior 
of  New  HoUand,  edited  b  v  Lady  M.  Fox,  8ro.  Engfand 
under  Seven  Administrations, ^y.  A.  Fonblanque,  3  vob. 
Memoirs  of  the  Lift  and  Works  of  Sir  John  Snidi&r,by 
hia  Son,  9  vole,  poet  8vo. 

0:^  Papers  for  this  office  should  be  Ateeted 
to  "  OmDibus,  Philadelphia.*'  ^ 
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THE  BIRD-CATCHEK  AKD  HIS  CANARY. 

In  the  town  of  Cleves,  an  English  gentleman  was 
residing  with  a  Prussian  fkniily,  during  the  time  of  the 
fair,  which  we  shall  pass  over,  having  nothing  remark, 
able  to  dtstiognish  it  from  other  annual  meetings  whdre 
people  assemble  to  stare  at,  cheat  each  other,  and  divert 
then>selves,  and  to  spend  the  year's  savings  in  buying 
those  bargains  whichf  would  have  been  probably  better 
bought  at  home.  One  day  after  dinner,  as  the  dessert 
was  just  brought  on  the  table,  the  traveling  German 
musicians,  who  commonly  ply  the  houses  at  these  times, 
presented  themselves,  and  were  sufifered  to  play ;  and 
juat  as  they  were  making  their  bows  for  the  money  they 
received  for  their  harmony,  a  bird-catcher,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  famous  for  educating  and  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  the  feathered  race,  ma&  hb  appearance,  and 
was  wen  received  by  the  party,  which  was  numerous 
and  benevolent.  The  musicians,  who  had  heard  of  this 
bird-catcher's  fame,  begged  permission  to  stay ;  and  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  had  a  great  share  of  good  na- 
ture,  indulged  their  curiosity — a  curiosity,  indeed,  in 
which  every  one  participated ;  for  all  that  we  have  heaid 
or  seen  of  learned  pigs,  asses,  dogs,  and  horses,  was  said 
to  be  extinguished  in  the  wonderful  wisdom  which  blazed 
in  the  genius  of  this  bird-catcher's  canary.  The  canary 
was  produced,  and  the  owner  harangued  him  in  the 
following  manner,  placing  him  upon  his  fore-finger : — 
*^  Bijou,  jewel,  you  are  now  in  the  presence  of  persons 
of  great  sagacity  and  honour;  take  need  you  do  not  de- 
ceive the  eipcctations  they  have  conceived  of  you  from 
the  world's  report ;  you  have  got  laurels :  beware,  then, 
of  erring;  in  a  word,  deport  yourself  hkc  the  bijou — the 
jewel— of  the  canary  birds,  as  you  certainly  are."  All 
this  time  the  bird  seemed  to  listen,  and,  indeed,  placed 
himself  in  the  true  attidnde  of  attention,  by  sloping  his 
head  to  the  ear  of  the  man,  and  then  distinctly  nodding 
twice,  when  liis  master  left  off  speaking;  and  if  ever 
nods  were  intelligible  and  promissory,  these  were  two 
of  them.  "  That 's  good,"  said  the  master,  pulling  off 
his  hat  to  the  bird.  **  Now,  then,  let  u»  see  if  you  are  a 
canary  of  honour.  Give  us  a  tone :"— the  canary  sang. 
^  Pshaw !  that 's  too  harsh ;  'tis  the  note  of  a  raven,  witii 
a  hoarseness  upon  him  :  something  pathetic"  The  ca- 
nary whistled  as  if  his  little  throat  were  changed  to  a 
lute.  •' Fdster,"^  sa^s  the  roan — "slower — very  well — 
what  a  plague  is  this  foot  about,  and  this  little  head? 
No  wonder  you  are  out,  Mr.  Bijou,  when  you  forget  your 
lime.  That >  a  jewel— bravo !  bravo !  my  little  man !" 
All  that  he  was  ordered,  or  reminded  of,  did  he  do  to 
admiration.  His  bead  and  foot  beat  time — humoured 
the  variations  both  of  tone  and  movement ;  and  **  the 
sound  was  a  just  echo  of  the  sense,"  according  to  the 
strictest  laws  of  poetical,  and  (as  it  ought  to  be)  of  mu- 
sical composition*  ** Bravo!  bravo!"  re-echoed  from  oil 
parts  of  the  dining-room.  The  musicians  declared  the 
canary  bird  was  a  greater  master  of  music  tlian  any  of 
their  band.  "  And  do  you  not  show  your  sense  of  this 
civility,  sir  7"  cried  the  bird-catcher,  with  on  angry  air. 
The  canary  bowed  most  respectfully,  to  the  great  de- 
light  of  the  company.  His  next  achievement  was  going 
through  the  martisl  exercise  with  a  straw  gun,  after 
which,  "  My  poor  Bijou,"  saye  the  owner,  **  thou  hast 
had  hard  work,  and  must  be  a  little  weary  :  a  few  per- 
fbrmances  more,  and  thou  shalt  repose.  Snow  the  ladies 
how  to  lAake  a  courtesy."  The  bird  here  crossed  his 
taper  legs,  and  sunk,  and  rose  with  an  ease  and  .grace 
that  would  have  put  half  our  subscription  assembly  belles 
to  the  blush.  ^  That  *s  my  bird ! — and  now  a  bow,  head 
and  twA,  corresponding."  Here  the  stiipllngs  for  ten 
miles  round  London  might  have  blushed  also.  "  Let  us 
finiah  with  a  hornpipe,  my  brave  little  fellow — that's 
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it— keep  it  up,  keep  it  up."  The  activity,  glee,  spirit, 
accuracy,  with  which  this  last  order  was  obeyed,  wound 
up  the  applause  (in  which  ^11  the  musicians  joined,  as 
well  with  their  instruments  as  well  with  their  clappings,) 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  admiiation.  Bijou  himself  seem 
ed  to  feel  the  sacred  thirst  of  fame,  and  shook  his  little 
plumes,  and  caroled  an  lo  jmmti,  that  sounded  like  the 
conscious  notes  of  victory.  ♦•  Thou  hast  done  all  my 
biddings  bravely,"  said  the  master,  caressing  his  fea- 
thered servant ;  "  now,  then,  take  a  nap,  whUe  I  take 
thy  place."  Hereupon  the  canary  went  into  a  counter- 
feit  slumber,  so  like  the  effect  of  the  poppied  god,  first 
shutting  one  eye,  then  the  other,  then  nodding,  then 
dropping  so  much  on  one  side,  that  the  hands  of  several 
of  the  company  were  stretched  out  to  save  him  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  just  as  thoee  bands  approached  his  feathers, 
suddenly  recovering,  and  dropping  as  much  on  the  other; 
at  length  sleep  seemed  to  fix  him.  in  a  steady  position, 
whereupon  the  owner  took  him  from  his  finger,  and  laid 
him  flat  on  the  table,  where  the  man  assured  us  he 
would  remain  in  a  good  sound  sleep,  while  he  himself 
had  the  honour  to  do  his  best  to  fill  up  the  interval. 
Accordingly,  after  drinking  a  glass  of  wine^  in  the  pro- 
gress of  taking  which  he  was  interrupted  by  the  canary 
bird  springing  suddenly  up  to  assert  his  rignt  to  a  share, 
really  putting  hie  little  bill  into  the  glass,  and  then  lay- 
ing himself  down  to  sleep  again,  the  owner  called  him 
a  saucy  fellow,  and  began  tg  show  off  his  own  independ- 
ent powers  of  entertaining.  The  forte  of  these  lay 
chiefly  in  balancing  with,  a  tobacco-pipe,  while  he  smoked 
with  another;  and  several  of  the  positions  were  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  preserved,  yet  maintained  with  such  dexterity, 
that  the  general  attention  was  fixed  upon  him.  But 
while  he  was  thus  exhibiting,  a  huge  black  cat,  which 
had  been  no  doubt  on  the  watch,  from  some  unobserved 
corner  sprang  upon  the  table,  seized  the  poor  canary  in 
its  mouth,  and  rushed,  out  of  the  window  in  despite  of 
all  opposition.  Though  the  dining-room  was  emptied 
in  an  instant,  it  was  a  vain  pursuit ;  the  life  of  the  bird 
was  gone,  and  its  mangled  body  was  brought  in  by  the 
unfortunate  owner  in  such  dismay,  accompanied  by  such 
looks  and  language,  as  must  have  awakened  pity  in.  a 
misanthrope.  He  spread  himself  half-length  ftfBt  the 
table,  and  mourned  his  canary-bird  with  the  most  nn- 
dissembled  sorrow.  "  Well  may  I  grieve  fbr  thee,  my 
poor  little  thing :  well  may  I  grieve :  more  than  four 
years  hast  thou  fed  from  my  hand,  drunk  from  my  lip, 
and  slept  in  my  bosom.  I  owe  to  thee  my  support,  my 
health,  my  strength,  ond  my  happiness ;  without  thee, 
what  will  become  of  me  7  *  Thou  it  was  that  didst  in- 
sure my  welcome  in  the  best  coR*panies.  It  was  thy 
genius  only  made  me  welcome.  Thy  death  is  a  just 
punishment  for  my  vanity ;  had  T  relied  on  thy  happy 
powers,  all  had  been  well,  and  thou  hadst  been  perched- 
on  my  finger,  or  lulled  on  my  breast,  at  this  moment ! 
But  trusting  to  my  own  talents,  and  glorifying  myself 
in  them,  a  judgment  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  thou  art 
dead  and  mangled  on  this  table.  Accursed  be  the  hour 
I  entered  this  house!  and  more  accursed  the  detesfnhio 
monster  that  killed  thee !  Accursed  be  myself,  tor  1 
have  contributed  !  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  away  my 
eyes  when  thine  wore  closed  in  frolic.  Oh,  Bijuu !  my' 
dearest,  only  Bijou!  would  I  were  dead  also!" 

As  near  as  the  spirit  of  his  disordered  mind  can  be 
transfused,  such  was  the  language  and  sentiment  of  the 
forlorn  bird-catcher,  whose  despairing  motion  and  fran- 
tic  air  no  words  can  paint.  Ho  took  from  his  pocket  a 
little  green  bag  of  ^ded  velvet,  and  drawing  from  out 
of  it  some  wool  and  cotton,  that  were  the  wrapping  of 
whistles,  bird-calls,  and  other  instruments  of  his  trade, 
all  of  which  he  threw  on  tlie  table,  **  as  In  scorn,"  and 
making  a  couch,  placed  the  mutilated  limbs  end  ravaged 
feathers  of  his  canary  upon  it,  and  renewed  his  lamenta- 
tions. These  were  now  much  softened,  as  is  ever  the 
case  when  the  rage  of  grief  yields  to  its  tenderness ; 


when  it  is  too  much  overpowered  by  the  effect  to  advert 
to  the  cause.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  every  one 
of  the  company  sympathised  with  him ;  but  none  more 
than  the  band  of  musicians,  who,  being  engaged  in  a 
profession  that  naturally  keeps  the  sensibilities  more  or 
less  in  exorcise,  felt  the  distress  of  the,  poor  bird-man 
with  peculiar  force.  It  was  really  a  banquet  to  see  these 
people  gathering  themselves  into  a  knot,  and,  after  whis- 
pering,  wiping  Uieir  eyes,  and  blowing  their  noees,  depute 
one  from  amongst  them  to  be  the  medium  of  convey ipg 
into  the  poeket  of  the  bird-man  the  very  contribution 
they  had  just  before  received  fbr  their  own  efibrls.  The 
poor  fellow  perceiving  them,  took  from  the  pocket  the 
little  parcel  they  had  rolled  up,  and  brought  with  it,  by 
an  unlucky  accident,  another  little  kwg,  at  the  sight  of 
which  he  was  extiemcly  agitated;  for  it  contained  the 
canary -seed,  the  food  of  the  **  deer  lost  companion  of  his 
heart."  There  is  no  giving  language  to  the  e^ct  of 
this  trifling  circumstance  upon  the  poor  fellow;  he 
threw  down  the  contribution-money  that  he  had  brought 
from  bis  pocket  along  with  it,  not  with  an  ungrateful, 
but  a  desperate  hand«  He  opened  the  bag,  wliich  was 
fastened  with  red  tape,  and  taking  out  some  of  the  seed, 
put  it  to  the  very  bill  of  the  lifeless  bird,  exclaiming, 
•*  No,  poor  Bijou !  no ;  thou  can'st  not  peck  any  more 
out  of  tlTis  hand  that  has  been  thy  feeding-place  so  many 
years :  thou  can*st  not  remember  how  happy  we  both 
were  when  I  bought  this  bog  full  for  thee !  Had  it  been 
filled  with  gold,  thou  hadst  deserved  it !"  *"  It  shall  be 
filled— and  with  gold,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  ^  if 
I  could  afford  it."  The  good  man  rose  from  his  seat, 
which  had  been  long  uneasy  to  him,  and  gently  taking- 
the  Img,  put  into  it  some  sifver,  saving,  as  he  handed  it 
to  his  nearest  neighbour,  **  who  will  refuse  to  follow  my 
example?  It  b  not  a  subscription  for  mere  charity ;  it 
is  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  rarest  thio^.  in  the  whole 
world  ;  namely,  to  real  feeling,  in  this  sophistical,  pre- 
tending,  parading  age.  If  ever  the  passion  of  love  and 
gratitude  was  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  in  the  heart  of 
that  unhappy  fellow;  and  whether  the  object  that  calls 
out  such  feelings  be  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  maut  it  is  alike 
virtue,  and— ought  to  be  rewardedc'^ 
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ProgTfts  o/X>rS(;overy.— Among  the  novelties  reported  • 
at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  British  Association  were 
the  following : — ^The  idea  of  certain  astronomers,  and, 
among  others,  of  Herschel,  that  the  jMbufo  in  the  milky 
way  are  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  spawn  (as  a  gardener 
would  say,)  of  future  planets ;  that  the  metals  m  metallic 
veins  are  created  by  electricity  and  magnetism ;  that 
any  temperature  may  be  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  drawing  heat  from  the  interior,  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  mass  of  liquid  fire ;  that  precious  stones  of 
every  description  may  be  created  by  chemical  and  mag. 
netical  influence,  &c. ;  that  the  cow-fish  ifihmia  fluvia- 
tilb,)  which  lives  partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land, 
**  might  become  the  universal  food  of  mankind,"  and  be 
found  a  good  substitute  for  turtle,  6m, 

A  few  years  ago^  Mr.  H.  (oow  Lord)  Brougham  sus- 
tained a  lofs  of  a  very  important  nature,  the  bags  in 
which  he  carried  his  papers  to  the  courts.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  on  which  the  robbery  took  place,  he  received 
the  following  communication : — ^  Sir,  we  will  return  yon 
them  bogs,  what  was  stolen  opt  of  your  carriage  this 
here  morning  (seeing  as  how  they  belonged  to  a  lawyer, 
and  finding  that  we  had  got  into  bad  hands,)  if  so  be 
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you  will  make  ua  a  decent  reoompeoae,  as  oar  honesty 
deserves.  SbouM  jou  ieel  inclined  to  db  so,  please  go 
to  Waterloo  Brid^  this  here  e?oninj|^  at  nine  o*cloclc ; 
where  joa  will  meet  with  a  ^emman  who  will  ax  joa  if 
your  name's  Brougham.  Do  not  look  him  too  hard  in 
the  face,  for  he  is  wem  modest,  and  having  some  cha- 
racter to  lose,  dJ^no^ikfl^  be  seen  in  company  with 
a  lawyer.  On  yotAteliW  Mm  as  yoor  name's  really 
Brougham,  he  will  g^  y^M^^  7^^'  ^^^  clothes  bags,, 
and  you  in  return  will  give  him  what  you  please — we 
leaves  that  to  your  generosity — trusting  only,  as  you're 
a  gemman,  you'll  behave  as  sieh.  We  hopes  that  you 
wont  give  no  account  of  the  parson  what  you^ll  meet  oa 
the  bridge,  for  be  has  got  a  sort  of  a  oenstilutional  avar. 
sion  to  the  Old  Bailey,  seeing  as  how  it's  a  disease  that 
has  proved  fatal  to  all  his  family.  We  thinks  you  had 
better  come  dressed  in  top-boots  and  spurs  (with  mous. 
tachios  to  disguise  yoor  parson,)  as  we  shall  then  have 
no  doubt  of  our  man.  '  Please  present  our  worry  best 
compliments  to  Bir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  with  whom,  we 
understand,  you  are  on  ezecjient  terms  of  wisiting,  and 
tell  him  we  hopes  as  how  he^ll  put  as  many  members  to 
sleep  during  his  speechifying  as  he  did  last  sessions ; 
because  we  can  then  grab  t/u  rhino  out  of  the  members* 
pockets.  £o  no  more  at  present,  but  rests  your  werry 
humble  sarvants,  (Signed) their  X. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  longest  paoses  oa 
record  :  An  old  gentleman,  riding  over  Putney  Bridge, 
turned  round  to.hb  servant,  and  said,  **  Du  you  like 
eggs,  John  7"  *•  Yes,  sir."  Here  the  conversation  end- 
ed. The  same  gentleman,  riding  over  the.same  bridge 
that  day  twelvemonth,  again  turned  round  and  said, 
*'  How  ?"    "Poached,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

Captain  Morris,  whoso  bacchanalian  songs  are  well 
known,  was  in  his  advanced  age  compelled  to  exist  on 
a  small  income.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whoso  table  he 
had  for  many  years  gladdened,  if  not  graced,  was  one 
evening  lamenting  very  pathetically  to  John  Kemble 
the  precarious  state  of  Charles  Morris's  income ;  John 
did  not  like  at  first  to  tell  the  duke  plainly  what  he,  as 
a  wealthy  man,  ought  to  do ;  but  when  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, be  broke  out,  as  Jack  Bannister  tells  the  story, 
into  a  sort  of  blank- verse  speech,  as  follows— 

**  And  does  your  grace  sinoerely  thus  regret 
The  destitute  condition  of  your  friend. 
With  whom  vou  've  passed  so  many  pldasant  hours? 
Tour  grace  hath  spoken  of  it  meet  movingly. 
Is  *t  possible,  the  highest  peer  o'  th'  realm,  • 

Amidst  the  prodigalities  of  fortune. 
Should  see^the  woes  which  he  would  not  relieve? 
The  empty  breath  and  vapour  of  the  world. 
Of  common  sentiment,  become  no  man ; 
^    How  should  it  then  be  worthy  of  year  grace ; 
But  heaven,  lord  duke,  hath  placeid  yuu  in  a  sphere 
Where  the  wish  to  be  kind,  and  being  so, 
Are  the^Baroe  thing.    A  smaH  annuity 
From  your  o*erflowlng  hoards j  i^  nook  of  land 
dipped  from  the  boundless  round  of  your  domains, 
Would  ne'er  be  felt  *  a  monstrous  cantle  out;' 
But  you  would  be  repaid  with  usury; 
Your  goldt  my  lord,  with  prayers  of  grateful  joy ; 
Your  fields  would  be  o'erflowed  with  thankful  tears. 
Ripening  the  harvest  of  a  grateAil  heart." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say — ^what  every  body  knows — 
that  the  doke  at  once  granted  the  prayer  of  the  actor's 
petition. 

The  following  is  a  genuine  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
some  years  ago  to  a  lady  of  fortune  at  Portsmouth,  up- 
wards of  fourscore  years  of  age,  by  a  French  prisoner  of 
war  at  Porchester  Castle : — *^  Porchester — Madam,  me 
rite  de  English  very  leet,  and  me  am  very  fears  you  no 
saave  vat  me  speak ;  hut  me  b^  told  that  you  want  one 
very  fine  man  for  your  hosband ;  upon  my  soul  me  love 
you  very  well,  and  thou  he  very  ould  woman,  and  very 
cross,  and  very  ugly,  and  all  de  devil,  and  the  Bnglish 
no  like  you ;  upon  my  soul  me  have  one  great  passion 


for  you,  and  me  like  you  very  well  for  all  dfit ;  and  me 
be  told  dat  de  roan  for  you  must  be  one  very  clean  man, 
and  no  love  de  drink,  me  be  all  dat;  indeed  me  be  one 
very  grand  man  in  France,  upon  my  soul  me  bcr  one 
count,  me  have  one  grand  equipage  in  France,  and  me 
very  good  for  the  esprit ;  indeed  me  be  one  grand  beau 
a-la-mode,  one  officier  in  de  regiment ;  me  be  very  good 
for  the  Engleterrers ;  indeed  you  be  one  very  good  old 
woman,  upon  my  soul :  and  if  you  have  one  inclination 
for  one  roan,  roe  be  dat  gentleman  for  you,  one  grand 
man  for  you ;  me  will  be  your  hosband,  and  take  de 
care  for  yburself,  for'de  house,  for  de  gardin,  for  de 
Schoff,  for  de  drink  ;  upon  my  soul  me  kill  myself  very 
soon,  if  you  no  love  mo  for  this  grand  amour.  Me  be, 
madam,  your  great  slave,  votres  tres  humble  serviteur." 

fhe  Hundred  Largest  CUie$  in  the  World.-^A  recent 
(1829)  German  publication  gives  the  following  curious 
calculation  respecting  the  hundred  most  popuk)us  cities 
in  the  world  i—These  are  Jeddo,  in  Japan,  1,680,000  in- 
habitants;  Pekin,  1,500,000 ;  London,  1,300,000 ;  Hans 
Ischen,  1400,000;  CalcutU,  900,000 ;  Madras,  917,000; 
Nankin,  800,000 ;  Congo  Ischen,  800,000;  Paris,  717,000; 
Worst  Cbans,  600,000 ;  Constantinople,  597,000 :  Bona- 
res,  530,000;  Kio,  520,000 ;  Su  Ischen,  500,000;  Houngh 
Ischen,  500,000,  &c.  The  fortieth  in  the  list  is  Berlin, 
contkinlng  193,000 ;  and  the  last  Bristol,  87,000.  Among 
the  hundred  cities,  two  contain  a  million  and  a  half,  two 
upwards  of  a  million,  nino  from  half  a  million  to  a  mil- 
lion, twenty-three  fVom  two  hundred  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand,  fifty-six  from  one  hundred  thousand 
to  two  hundred  thousand,  and  six  from  eighty-seven 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred cities,  fifty-eight  are  in  Asia,  and  thirty-two  in 
Europe,  of  which  four  are  in  Germany,  four  in  France, 
five  in  Italy,  eight  in  England,  and  three  in  Spain ;  the 
remaining  ten  are  divided  between  Africa  and  America. 
— [How  curious  an  example  of  our  general  ignorance  of 
what  exists  at  a  distance  from  us,  that,  to  all  except  a 
fow  of  our  readers,  several  of  the  very  largest  of  these 
cities  are  probably  unknown  even  by  name !] 

There  was  once  in  a  certain  part  of  India  such  a  vo- 
luminous library,  that  a  thousand  camels  were  requisite 
for  its  transport,  and  a  hundred  brahmins  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  care.  The  king  folt  no  inclination  to  wade 
through  all  this  heap  of  learning  himself,  and  ordered 
his  well-fed  librarians  to  furnish  him  with  an  extract  for 
his  private  use.  They  set  to  work,  and  in  about  twenty 
years'  time  they  produced  a  nice  little  encycloptedia, 
which  roiglrt  have  been  easily  carried  by  thirty  camels. 
But  the  monarch  found  it  still  too  large,  and  had  not 
even  patience  enough  to  read  the  preface.  The  inde- 
fatigable brahmins  began  therefore  afr.esb,  and  reduced 
the  thirty  cargoes  into  so  small  a  substance,  that  a  single 
ass  marched  away  with  it  in  comfort ;  but  the  kingly 
dislike  for  reading  had  increased  with  age,  and  his  ser- 
vants  wrote  at  last  on  a  palm  leaf,  *^  The  quintessence 
of  all  science  consists  in  the  little  word,  Perhape  /** 
Three  expressions  contain  the  history  of  mankind :  they 
were  born ;  they  suffered ;  and  they  died.  Love  only 
what  is  good,  and  practise  what  yon  k>ve. .  Believe  only 
what  is  true,  but  do  not  mention  all  that  which  you 
believe." 

A  traveller  once  showed  Levator  (the  physiognomist) 
twa  portraits ;  the  one  of  a  highwayman  who  had  been 
broken  upon  the  wheel,  the  other  was  the  portrait  of 
Kant,  the  philosopher ;  he  was  desired  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  Lavater  took  up  that  of  the  Mgkwayman : 
afler  atCentively  considering  it  for  some  time,  **  Here," 
said  he,  *'  we  have  the  true  philosopher ;  here  is  penetra< 
tion  in  the  eye,  and  reflection  in  the  forehead ;  here  is 
cause,  and  there  is  effisct ;  h^  it  combination,  there  is 
distinction ;  synthetic  lips !  and  analytic  nose."  Then 
turning  to  the  portrait  of  the  phUoeopher,  he  exdaimed. 


**  The  c|hn,  thinking  villain  is  to  well  expreeaed,  und  n 
strongly  marked  in  his  countenance,  that  it  neede  bo 
comment"  This  anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell  with  great 
glee ;  it  shows  how  imperfect  was  Lavater's  science. 

Trantpoeition  of  Letter$.^By  the  transposition  of  k/L- 
ters,  fifly-nine  words  can  be  made  from  one  word  con- 
taining  seven  letters,  and  being  two  syllables,  namdy. 
Remains ; — the  words  are,  main,  aim,  rain,  man,  ream, 
name,  mire,  remain,  men,  rein,  same,  ran,  sam,  aaiear, 
ire,  ram,  is,  arm,  ear,  an,  air,  rim,  seam,  am,  mar,  sea, 
in,  me,  are,  mane,  sir,  mare,  sin,  raise,  sire,  arms,  rime, 
amise,  rase,  sear,  rinse,  aries,  earn,  I,  arise,  inaaam, 
manes,  names,  marine,  miser,  resin,  miner,  snare,  mine, 
sane;  mien,  manse,  amen  ! 

Punctuation,— 'The  foUowiogincident  shows  how  omch 
fVequently  depends  on  properly  pointing  a  sentence: — 
In  one  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  a  traveller  passing 
a  barber's  shop,  saw  on  the  window,  "What  do  yon 
think.  III  shave  you  for  nothing  and  give  you  sonjp 
drink."  He  immediately  concluded  "He  's  a  drunka 
fellow,  rn  go  in."  He  did  eo,  and  aat  down  to  bt 
sha^Fsd.  Under  the  operation,  he  enquired  into  the  state 
of  trade,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  rather  fiat  He 
then  adverted  to  the  address  in  the  window,  and  en. 
quired  if  he  really  acted  upon  it,  and  shaved  for  no- 
thing, observing  that  he  said  so.  **  No,  no,**  replied  the 
barber,  **  people  never  tead  it  right,"  and  then  read  it 
for  him,  "  What ! ! !  do  you  tliink  I'll  shave  joa  for  no- 
thing  and  give  you  some  drink  ?"  The  traveller  Ui^bed 
heartily,  paid  for  the  operation,  and  commended  hb  is- 
genuity. 

Uveriet, — ^The  custom  of  giving  liveries,  so  genen! 
throughout  Europe,  is  derived  from  the  practice  in  the 
foudal  times  among  the  kings  and  princes  delivering 
{Uvrer)  garments  to  their  nobles  on  high  fostivals.  TbiM 
Su  Louis  engaged  several  of.  his  nobility  to  attex;d  hiai 
in  the  crusade,  by  giving  them  their  liveries  in  the  dark. 
They  discovered  not  before  next  morning  that  crosGes 
were  sewed  on  the  shoulder  of  each  ;  the  hare  accept- 
ance of  this  present  was  oAen  an  engagement  to  serfs 
the  donor  a  year.  This  accounts  for  tho  custom  of  a 
servant  continuing  with  his  master  a  year  to  entitle  hio 
to  livery. 

Sherry, — Sherry  wine  has  worms  attached  to  the 
casks  (in  and  outside,)  and  not  Madeira  or  Sicily  wine; 
because  the  sherry  wines  are  indiscriminately  brought 
from  the  country  of  their  growth  in  sheep^  goats,  dogs', 
and  other  skins,  that  are,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
very  often  in  a  putrid  state ;  whereas,  the  wines  of  Mi- 
deira  and  Sicily  are  brought  from  the  country  in  small 
casks. 

fnMtisiasm.—- Henrietta,  Duchess  of  MarHxirougb,  de- 
monstrated her  attachment  to  Congrove,  the  poet,  in  a 
manner  indicative  of  absolute  insanity.  "Common  fame 
reports,"  says  Dr.  Kippis,  in  the  Biographia  BriUnnica, 
"  that  she  had  his  figure  made  in  wax  aAer  his  death, 
talked  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  placed  it  at  table 
with  her,  took  great  care  to  help  it  with  dlfi^rent  soils 
of  food,  had  an  imaginary  sore  in  its  leg  re^larly 
dressed,  and,  to  complete  all,  consulted  pbyeicians  with 
regard  to  its  health." 


€rold9mith*8  Zt^c.—^The  following  remarks  of 
the  London  Quarterly  Review  on  Prior'a  Life  of 
Goldsmith  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  ^— 

"  We*  have  satisfaction  in  observing  that  the  eoler- 
prise  of  the  booksellers  has  at  length  taken  a  beat  which 
we  several  years  ago  told  them  would  he  lound  more  be> 
noficial  to  themselves,  as  well  ai  to  the  piU4it,4haa  the 
rage  for  new  *  libraries'  de  omni  $cU>ilu  T^  moalhly 
volumes  which  then  threatened  to  pour  upon  as  to  the 
crack  of  doqm,  had  the  advantages  ofooavesienl  form 
and  cheap  price,  accompanied  with  elegance  of  prmti 
and  not  unfrequently  with  lavish  ornament  in  the  way 
of  engraving ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  real  thoidgbi  sr 
Ulent,  they,  with  fow  exc6|>tioiis,  reflected  but  Bttki 
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credit  on  the  indostry,  and  lets  on  the  honesty,  of  the 
compUere.  That  flimsy  manofaetore,  the  steam>tani. 
boating  of  literature,  seeme  to  have  made  room  for  the 
]es8  showy  speculation  of  preparing,  ander  the  direction 
of  graver  persons,  oarefally  annotated  editions  of  those 
cfatstcf  ofoor  country,  whose  writings  may  afford  manly 
aliment  to  the  understanding,  and  pure  examples  to  the 
taste  of  the  rising  generation.  Among  the  undertakings 
of  this  better  order  which  have  recently  come  under  our 
view,  we  must  allow  a  distinguished  place  to  these  la. 
Ixmrs  of  Mr.  Prior,  whose  life  of  Burke  was  criticised  at 
Bome  length  in  one  of  our  numbers  lor  1836.  £ver  since 
that  time  ho  has  been  sedulously  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  fbr  a  biography  of  Goldsmith,  on  a  scale  some- 
what  commensurate  with  his  merits ;  and  having,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  discovered  many  pieces,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  which,  though  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
iiad  never  been  included  in  any  collection  of  his  works, 
Mr.  Prior  at  length  resolved  to  prepare  an  ejtiarged  and 
corrected  edition  of  his  distinguished  countryman^s  Mis- 
ceUardeSt  to  be  issued  from  the  press  at  the  same  time 
with  this  memoir.  We  have  the  two  books  now  before 
us — and  proceed  to  notice,  more  briefly  than  we  could 
wish  to  have  done,  the  very  considerable  accession,  to 
our  knowledge,  for  which  this  modest  and  diligent  man 
may  demand  the  thanks  of  every  student  of  our  litera- 
ture. 

*'  It  is  not  to  the  honour  of  England,  least  of  all  is  it 
to  the  honour  of  Ireland,  that  sixty  years  should  have 
passed  aflec  the  death  of  Groldsmith  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  events  of  his  life  in  accurate  detail. 
Till  now,  however,  there  had  been  pot  forth,  professedly 
to  gratify  curiosity  on  this  head,  nothing  more  valuable 
than  one  of  the  Oiost  meagre  of  prefaces.  It  was^drawn 
up,  indeed,  by  a  person  who  received  some  verbal  com. 
raunications  from  two  or  three  of  the  poet*8  surviving 
friends ;  but,  except  their  half  dozen  anecdotes,  a  single 
loose  letter  on  his  adventures  by  his  eldest  sister,  and 
such  trivial  specimens  of  his  own  familiar  correspond, 
ence  as  liardly  sufficed  to  fill  three  pages,  the  nameless 
prcfaccwriter  produced  almost  nothing  that  could  throw 
any  real  light  on  his  subject.  In  fact,  the  personal  cha* 
ractor  of  this  delightful  author  has  been  abandoned  to 
the  casual  notices  of  fioswell— who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, bore  him  little  good  will,  sets  down  nothing  that 
might  tend  to  counterbalance  tlie  ludicrous  stories  in 
which  he  introduces  his  name,  and  betrays  a  lurking 
disposition  to  undervalue  even  the  talents  lor  which  his 
05V1I  great  idol  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
highest  respect.  Mr.  Croker  and  hb  coadjutors,  more 
especially  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
teem  to  agree  tii&4  Dos  well,  among  many  nK>re  pardon, 
able  weaknesses,  all  alone  regarded  Goldsmith  with  a 
fretful  jealousy.  He,  to  tne  last,  envied  him  his  fame; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse  he  envied  him 
above  all  things  the  avowed  esteem  of  Johnson.  From 
an  early  date  fioswell  had  resolved  to  attempt,  if  he 
should  outlive  Johnson,  the  task  which  he  ultimately 
executed,  in  so  far  as  Johnson  was  concerned,  with  in- 
imitable success.  But  his  Voctw  Minor  was  twenty 
years  his  Doctor  Major^M  junior ;  he  found  them  living 
ID  habits  of  familiarity  in  London,  while  his  own  visits 
to  the  capital  were,  and  were  likely  to  be,  but  rare;  and 
Mrs.  Thralc*8  information,  that  when  Johnson  was  asked 
who  ought  to  write  his  life,  the  answer  was,  *Goldy 
would,  no  doubt,  do  it  the  best,*  seems  not  only  to  have 
hung  and  rankled  in  his  mind  while  Goldsmith  lived, 
but  to  have  left  its  tracer  in  the  last,  long  subsequent, 
labours  of  his  pen.  This  is  a  painful  and  pitiable  fca- 
tore  in  what  we  consider  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best- 
natured,  as  well  as  the  most  amusing,  of  books.  But  we 
are  conscious  that  when  we  devoured  Boswell  in  our 
boyish  days,  we  were  little  prepared  to  discriminate  and 
cross-examine ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  we  doubt  whe- 
ther  ail  the  counter-working  of  Mr.  Prior*s  zeal  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  modify,  to  much  extent,  the  impres- 
sion which  familiarity  with  the  charming  pages  of  Gold- 
8mith*8  habitual  detractor  has  spread  over  the  minds  of 
our  own  coevals.  On  the  race  that  is  preparbg  to  push 
us  from  our  stools,  his  labours  will  perhaps  produce  an 
efiect  more  adequate  to  his  anticipations. 

«•  Goldsmith  happily  called  one  of  the  arts  in  which 
he  has  never  been  surpassed,  that  of  *  building  a  book  ;* 
but  the  most  studious  of  his  admirers  docs  not  shine  as 
a  compiler.  We  could  hardly  praise  too  highly  the 
sagacity  and  patience  with  which  he  has  hunted  every 
bint  of  information,  whether  oral  or  documentary,  but 
he  has  seldom  shown  skill  in  his  manner  of  putting  to- 
gether the  results.  His  minute  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  he  traced  out  every  item  of  novelty  that  he  pre. 
sents,  ought  to  have  been  given  in  h'aprrfaee  ;  they  bo- 
loog-^oot  to  the  history  of  Goldsmith— but  to  the  his- 
tory  of  Mr.  Prior*8  book.     His  episodic  chapters  on 


Goldsmith^s  obscure  literary  associates  and  forgotten 
antagonists  should  have  been  first  cut. down  very  con- 
siderably— and  then  thrown  into  so  many  articles  of  an 
appendix  ;  and  the  new  and  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
early  career  of  Burke,  which  he  has  crammed  Itead  and 
shoulders  into  the  midst  of  Goldsmith's  story,  should 
have' been  roserved  ibr  another  edition  of  his  life  of 
Burke.  There  are,  moreover,  some  clumsy  repetitions — 
and  heavy  disquisitions,  both  moral  and  critical,  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  away  altogether.  To  balance 
these  defects  and  errors,  we  Vecognise  throughout  Mr. 
Prior's  main  narrative  a  candid  mind,  kept  active  by  a 
generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  genius, 
and  a  plain,  unaffected  style,  never  disfigured  b^  tinsel 
garnishing,  and  now  and  then  rising  into  a  certain  sober 
dignity,  which  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  to 
either  the  point  of  wit  or  the  pomp  of  rhetoric.  But  the 
solid  worth  of  the  biography  consists  in  the  striking 
anecdotes  which  Mr.  Prior  has  gathered  in  the  course 
of  his  anxious  researches  among  Goldsmith's  few  sur- 
viving  acquaintances,  and  the  immediate  descendants 
of  his  personal  friends  in  London  and  relations  in  Ire- 
land ;  above  all,  in  the  rich  mass  of  the  poet's  own 
familiar  letters,  which,  by  the  help  of  these  allies,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  bring  together.  No  poet's  letters 
in  the  world,  not  even  those  of  Cowpor,  appear  to  us 
more  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  man  that  wrote  them;  and  we  think 
it  will  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  simple  graceful- 
ness of  their  language  is  quite  Worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Wo  may  differ  from  many  of 
our  readers  as  to  all  the  rest,  but  we  are  confident  that, 
if  Mr.  Prior  had  done,  and  should  do,  nothing  else,  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  literature  by  rectivering  and 
recording  these  beautifully  characteristic  effusions,  would 
be  enough  to  secure  honour  to  his  memory.  And  who 
will  not  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  the  beet  secondary  monument  of  a  great  Irish 
genius  has  also  been  erected  by  an  Irish  hand  ?*' 

We  have  acted  upon  the  surest! on  of  the 
review^  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  take 
up  the  work  for  facts  and  anecdotes,  we  have 
suppressed  a  few  pages  **on  Goldsmith's  ob- 
scure literary  associates  and  forgotten  antago- 
nists;" a  few  dull  commentaries  of  the  author's 
upon  such  affairs  as  duelling  and  irrelevant 
matters  have  also  been  suppressed,  but  not  aa 
item  of  interest  to  general  readers,  whose  plea 
sure  alone  we  have  consulted  by  not  detaining 
them  from  the  story  of  Goldsmith's  life,  to  which 
the  suppressed  passages  belong  about  as  much 
as  they  do  to  the  history  of  Napoleon.  Our 
next  number  will  conclude  this  interesting  work. 

Among  the  books  recently  sent  us  from  Lon- 
don is  one  entitled,  '*  A  Trip  )o  Rome  cU  Rail- 
tray  Speed  /"  It  is  curious  for  its  rapid  sketch- 
ing, and  valuable  to  the  traveller,  aa  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  expenses  on  the  route. 

Literature  of  the  Continent, — We  collect  the 
following  miscellaneous  literary  intelligence 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  information  of 
the  public  : — 

The  important  work,  •«  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversa. 
tion,**  is  steadily  advancing  towards  completion.  Out 
of  tliC  fifty-two  volumes  which  it  is  calculated  to  form, 
thirty-three  are  already  pubUsbed.  From  a  statement 
circuhited  by  the  publisher,  it  comprises  contributions 
from  all  the  principal  literary  men  of  France ;  but  the 
article  France  itself  has  particularly  attracted  our  no- 
tice,  being  divided  into  eleven  diierent  sections,  each  the 
work  of  an  author  of  celebrity  in  his  particular  depart- 
ment  Among  these  are  Waickenaer,  Charles  Nodier, 
Nisard,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Tissot,  and  Guizot  It  is 
admitted  to  be  the  meet  complete  performance  on  the 
subject  that  exists  in  the  French  language. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  **  Archives  Curieuses  de 
rHlstoire  de  France,  depuis  Louis  XL  jusqu^ii  Louis 
XVIII.*'  by  Messrs.  Cimber  and  Danjou,  has  just  ap- 
peared. The  fifteenth  and  last  volume  of  the  first  series 
of  this  collection  is  in  the  press,  and  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Henry  IV. 

The  first  edition  of  a  History  of  England,  by  the  Baron 
de  Roujoux,  which  was  completed  in  December  last,  be. 
bag  ddrMdy  soM  off,  a  second  is  announced.  As  a  French, 
man,  the  author  could  not  but  view  events  in  which  both 
the  French  and  English  nations  were  concerned,  in  a 
very  different  light  from  what  English  writers  have  done ; 


and  it  is  said  that,  without  deviating  from  the  strictest 
impartiality,  he  has  adduced  a  great  number  of  facts, 
hitirarto  carefully  concealed  through' the  national  vanity 
of  Home  and  Lingard,  that  give  a  new  physiognomy 
and  a  new  interest  to  his  work ;  which  is  moreover  em- 
bellished with  500  engravings. 

LevrauH  has  commenced  the  publicotion  of  a  work  by 
Ch.  Nodicrr,  A.  Regnier,  and  Charnphi,  entitled,  "  Paris 
Historique,  Promenades  dans  les  Roes  de  Paris."  It  is 
to  consist  of  100  weekly  numbers,  with  lithographic 
illustrations;  ten  of  which  had  appeared  in  tiie  middle 
of  March.  '  / 

Another  History  of  Engbind,  down  to  the  reform  of 
1832,  by  M.  Hercule  Gallard,  ie  announced  as  being  in^ 
the  press.  It  is  to  form  fifteen  octavo  volumes,  one  to 
be  published  every  three  weeks,  and  to  be  embellislied 
with  portraits,  maps,  and  plans.  In  a  note  appended  to 
the  advertisement,  we  are  ti^d  that  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  bringing  out  this  work,  with  a  capital  of 
80,000  francs,  produced  by  800  shares  at  100  francs- 
each  ;  and  that  each  share  confers  a  right  to  interest  at 
six  per  cent^  payable  in  advance,  one  copy  of  the  work* 
and  one  eight-hundredth  of  the  copyright. 

M.  Parent-Desbarres  has  commenced  one  of  those  un- 
dertakings  which  prove  the  decided  taste  fur  historjcal 
wort^  at  present  prevaifing  among  the  reading  public 
of  France.  This  is  **  A  Coltectioo  d*Histoires  completes 
de  tons  lea  Etats  Europeans,'*  published  under  the  au- 
spices of  Baron  de  Barante,  Villemain,  Angustin,  Thtei  ry,. 
Mignet,  Fauriel,  Salvandy,  St  Marc  Girardin,  Michelct, 
Lacroizt  (bibliophile  Jacob,)  Baron  de  Roujoux,  and  Ba- 
ron  Taylor;  and  with  the  eo.operation  of  Dr.  Lingard* 
and  Messrs.  Botta,  Luden,  Leo,  and  most  of  the  cele- 
brated foreign  historians,  who  will  themselves  revise  the 
translation  of  their  works^  The  collection  is  intended 
to  form  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  octavo  volumes* 
printed  in  double  columns;  and  will  appear  either  in 
half  volumes  or  numbers;  three  of  the  latter  to  be  pub- 
lished  weekly. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that* 
at  Bailly*8  office,  in  Paris,  there  have  lately  been  pro- 
duced two  little  works  in  the  Ottawa  language,  both  of 
a  religious  nature.  They  have  been  printed  in  Roman 
characters,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Abbe  Ba- 
raga,  an  Illyrian  priest,  resident  at  Michigan,  in  the 
United  States. 

The  house  of  Tetot,  brothers,  in  Paris,  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  reprints  of  the  German  classic  writers.  ThcFo 
consist  of  Schiller  in  two  volumes;  Groethe,  with  all  his 
correspondence,  in  five  volumes ;  Tieck  in  two  volumes : 
and  Jean  Paul  in  four  volumes.  These  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. Leasing,  in  two  volumes,  is  oommenced,  and 
Shakspeare,  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck,  in  one  volume,  is 
announced. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  a  new 
paper  was  begun,  with  the  title  of  "  L*£nrope,''  which* 
like  several  established  last  year,  is  sold  at  half  tlie  price 
charged  for  the  old  journals.  It  announced  itself  as  the 
**  Journal  des  iiUer6ts  monarcbiques  et  populaires,**  and, 
as  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  is  the  chief  editor,  its  ten- 
dency cannot  be  doubtful.  The  undertaking  is  based 
upon  a  capital  of  750,000  firancs,  raised  by  1500  shares ; 
and  a  calculation  in  the  prospectus  represents  that  a  sale 
of  10,000  copies  will  produce  the  share-holders  an  annual 
profit  of  24  per  cent!,  in  interest  and  dividends,  besides 
other  advantages. 

^  L*Italie,"  published  by  Audot,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted with  the  140th  livraison,  forming  eight  volumes, 
of  which  the  pftpal  and  Neapolitan  states  occupy  two 
vdumes  each.  Aach  portion  o£  the  work  may' be  had 
separately. 

Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of  England,  with  the 
continuation  by  the  Rev.  T.  8.  Hughes,  is  reprinting  in 
Paris,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 

The  late  M.  Abel  Remusat  left  behind  at  his  death  a 
translation  of  and  comments  on  a  verj  ancient  Chinese 
work,  entitled  ^*  Fed  Kou^ki,  or  Account  of  the  Bpuddbic 
Kingdoms ;  Traveki  in  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  and  India, 
performed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Chy 
Fa  Hian."  This  work,  revised,  completed,  and  augment- 
ed, with  new  explanations,  by  the  late  M.  IClaproth  and 
M.  Landresse,  has  just  appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  five  platea  and  maps. 

M.  du  Somm6rard,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de 
Cluffny,  and  the  rich  collection  it  contains,  is  about  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  chiofiy 
as  they  are  illustrated  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
palace  at  Paris,  the  Hotel  de  Clugny  built  on  its  ruins, 
and  the  works  of  art  contained  in  M.  du  Somn»erard^s 
collection. 

M.  Monmerque,  so  well  known  by  his  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  Madame  de  Sdvien^,  and  many  other  import- 
ant works,  has  advertised  for  sale  by  auction  his  large 
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and  interestinif  collection  of  aotofraphs ;  thej  will  be 
sold  by  Silfettre  on  the  2d  of  May. 

MM.  Monmerqu^  and  Francisquo  Miobel  are  editing 
a  complete  collection  of  the  French  dramatic  pieces 
written  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centoriee. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  M.  de  Pradt,  formerly  arch, 
bishop  of  Malines,  celebrated  for  hie  ?ariotifl  political 
works,  expired  at  Paris,  after  a  violent  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. He  had  attained  hia  teventy  fillh  year,  and  al- 
ways enjoyed  excellent  health* 

GERMANY. 

Notwithstanding  the  exposore  of  the  snspicioos  cir- 
comstances  attending  the  pretended  discovery  of  the 
history  of  Sanchoniatno,  which  appeared  to  stamp  the 
transaction  with  the  character  of  imposture,  we  perceive 
from  an  annooncoroeht  by  Schtknemano,  that  the  work 
'  will  speedily  bo  published  by  him  with  the  title  of  **  San- 
choniathonis  Uistoriaruni  Phcsnicke  libros  novem,GrffiCo 
versos  a  Philooe  fiyblio,  edidit,  latinaque  versione  dona- 
vit,  Friederich  Wogonfeld." 

Bcrger,  of  Leipzig,  will  speedily  publish  a  Life  of 
Dr,  Samuel  Hahnemann,  founder  of  the  HomoBopathio 
system  of  medicine,  written  by  himself^  with  plates. 

The  nnmbcr  of  the  journals  published  in  Austria 
amounts  to  seventy-two,  tWenty*one  of  which  are  fur- 
nished b^  Vienna.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
issues  thtrty.four;  Milan  alone  twenty-five,  Venice  six, 
and  Verona  four. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  that 
in  Germany,  which  is  so  fertile  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  there  are  very  few  new  dram;itic  pro- 
ductions. In  regard  to  comedy  in  particular,  the  lovers 
of  the  theatre  must  put  up  almost  exclusively  with  the 
mostly  barbarous  translations  from  the  French.  The 
result  of  the  offer  by  the  firm  of  Cotta  of  a  prize  of  300 
florins  for  a  good  comedy  in  one  act,  famishes  an  addi- 
tional  proof  of  the  neglect  of  the  drama.  Out  of  several 
hundred  pieces  that  'were  received,  only  eight  were 
deemed  worthy  of  being  submitted  for  examination  to 
the  critical  tribunal,  composed  of  bewald,  Menzel,  and 
Seydelmann ;  and  of  these  eigtit  one  only  was  deemed 
worthy  of  any  consideration.  It  is  apprehended  that, 
unless  some  provision  be  m&de  by  the  diet  lor  securing 
to  German  dramatic  anthors  a  property  in  their  works, 
as  in  France,  the  German  stage  must  long  continue  to 
be  a  mere  echo  of  the  French. 
RUSSIA. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Russian  ''Conversations- 
Lexicon,*'  which  has  advanced  to  the  sixth  volume,  is 
rich  in  contributions  on  the  history,  geography,  sta- 
tistics, and  industry  of  Russia,  on  the  social  relations  of 
its  various  tribes,  and  in  biographical  accounts  of  its 
distinguished  statesmen.  The  work  employs  at  this  mo- 
ment all  the  eminent  Russian  literati,  who  have  become 
contributors  to  it,  so  that  there  is  a  momentary  stagna- 
tion in  all  branched  of  Russian  literature,  in  which  con- 
siderable activity  till  lately  prevailed. 

Russia  possesses  two  works  on  the  plan  of  the  Penny 
Magazines,  both  published  in  Moscow.  The  first  of 
these  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  1835,  with 
the  title  of  ^  Pictuiesque  Survey  of  all  Remarkable  Ob- 
jects in  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Social 
Lifo,"  and  contains  nothing  but  translations  from  the 
English,  German,  and  French  Penny  Magazines.  The 
second,  begun  witli  the  year  1836,  is  entitled,  ''Pane- 
rama  of  the  World,"  and  promises  to  pay  particular 
attention  to' native  eourees^f  information  also. 
ITALY. 

The  congregration  of  the  Index  at  Rome  has  liitely, 
by  a  decree,  which  received  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope,  prohibited  twelve  works.  No  one  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  among  these  Heine's  publications,  ''In- 
structions secretes  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,"  and  some 
other  French  works  of  the  kind,  very  little  known  out 
of  Fronoe;  but  it  certainly  does  excite  some  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  "Souvenirsen  Orient"  and  the  "  Jocelyn^ 
of  the  orthodox  Lamartine  included  in  the  list. 

The  lYfoe*.— The  only  book  of  interest  pub- 
lished for  two  weeks,  is  the  third  volume  of 
the  Pickwick  papers^  and  of  that  we  cannot 
speak  as  the  publishers  would  wish  or  the  pub- 
lic have  sanctioned.  The  times  have^rst  affect- 
ed the  commercial  world,  but  the  evidences  are 
ample  of  its  not  being  there  alone  that  their 
effects  are  felt.  A  lady  who  keeps  a  very  ex. 
tensive  circulating  library  informs  us  that  lite* 
rally  nobody  comes  near  her  for  even  novels ; 
the  public  mind  has  topics  enough  in  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  stoppage  of  banks,  the 


difficulties  of  the  government^  and  the  prophe- 
cies, fulfilled  and  to  come,  of  the  politicians;  in 
short,  the  excitement  is  so  great,  that  books  are  re- 
jected as  food  18  by  a  stomach  filled  to  repletion. 
In  this  condition  of  our  prosperous  but  bank- 
broken  country,  the  booksellers  prudently  do 
not  obtrude  upon  us  their  wares  ;  they  rather 
turn  the  key  upon  them  till  the  excitement  is 
passed  away.  Even  those  works  ready  for  issue 
are  left  with  the  binder. 

At  a  first  glance  one  would  suppose  that 
'^  the  reading  public,"  which  is  apt  to  be  dis. 
tinct  from  the  commercial,  would  quietly  pur- 
sue the  avocation  in  which  they  delight,  and 
leave  the  moneyed  community  to  fight  out  the 
dilemtaa  in  which  it  is  placed.  But  it  is  not 
so ;  we  are  social  and  sympathetic,  particularly 
when  involved  in  a  common  misery,  which 
touches  at  once  all  the  small  change  in  cur 
pockets,  if  it  do  not  annihilate  the  certificates 
in  our  iron  chests. 

In  this  condition  announcements  peep  forth 
with  great  caution  ;  the  last  is  the  certainly  of 
a  new  novel  from  Professor  Ingraham,  author 
of  "  The  South  West,"  and  "  Lafitte  j"  it  will 
be  published  next  month  by  the  Messrs.  Har- 
pers, and  will  be  entitled  *<  The  Sieges,*^  book 
first  containing  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  book 
second  the  siege  of  New  York. 
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nAt  Ten  DoOatB  ^  Year, 
Contents  of  No.  4,  issoed  on  the  15th  instant  :— 

INTBLLIOENCfiai. 

On  a  Genus  of  Acephalous  People  in  Ethiopia,  as  de- 
scribed by  St  An^nstine.  By  John  Redman  Coxe,  M. 
D.,  formerly  ProfMsor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

On  the  Infiuensa.    Bv  Drs.  J.  Radins,  and  G.  Glnge. 

Note  on  the  Consolidation  of  Copaiba.  By  Mr.  Au- 
llfastine  Dnhamel.  Eldve  of  Mr.  Darand,  Pharmacien, 
PhiUdelphia. 

Gradoates  of  New  York. 

PmMtaration  in  the  cure  of  Hydrocele.  By  T  King, 
E2sq.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Blen- 
heim street  School  of  Medicine. 

Ratio  of  Foot  Presentations. 

Influence  of  Pregnancy  on  Tubercular  Develpement. 
By  a  A.  Cook,  M.  D.,  of  Buskirk*s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Abeorption  of  a  Cataract  in  consequence  of  Acuta  Oph- 
thalmia.    By  Dr.  David  Loxzatto. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra  treated  by  Boogies  covered 
with  Alum.  By  M.  Jobert,  Surgeon  to  the  Hos|Ntal  St. 
Louis,  Paris. 

Successful  Cesarean  Operation.    By  Mr.  Knowles. 

Annan's  Method  of  treating  Prolapsus  Uteri. 

On  Blennorrhagic  Orchitis,  (Hernia  Humeralis.) 

Experiments  on  the  Weight,  Height,  and  Strength  of 
above  Eight  Hundred  Individuals.  By  James  D.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 
BiBuoGRAppicAL  NoTioss  i-^Fletchcr's  Physiology.   Se- 

walPs  Iicctures  on  Phrenologv.    Lepelletier  on  the 

Employment  of  large  doeea  of  Tartarised  Antimony 

in  disease,  especially  in  Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 

Hartmann^s  ueneral  Therapeutics. 

Presence  of  Lead  in  Orajfigcflower  Water,  by  Mr.  P. 
Squire.  Leech  Trade.  On  the  Calagirah  or  Culageri 
of  India,  by  M.  Virey.  On  Centenarians,  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis d^Ivernois.  Deformity  of  the  Pelvis,  by  M.  Nagele. 
Professor  Wainer.    Books  Received. 

UBRART. 

Bright  on  Renal  Disease. 

Stokers  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. — Continued. 


For  sale  at  thia  office,  a  few  sets  of  tbe 
American  Quarterly  Review,  14  volumes,  at 
81*75  per  volume,  bound.  Also,  a  complete 
set  of  Litteira  Museum,  30  volumes,  at  $2.00 
per  volume,  bound. 
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ICfif  Jtoiittial  of  StUejs  %tttxtu. 

REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOIDS. 

Jbcidenis  of  Trttods  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Peiraa^ 
and  the  Holy  Land.    By  an  American,,  with 
-  a  Map  and  Engravings.  2  vohr.  12mo.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Two  new  American  volumes  are  sncb  a  no- 
velty of  late,  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  our 
eyes  when  a  bundle  of  yellow,  the  mark  of 
editors'  copies  from  the  Harpers,  was  placed 
before  usk  We  opened  the  packet,  in  doubt  of 
the  contents  being  really  fresh,  but  so  in  reality 
it  is,  and  very  well  **  got  up,"  too,  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  the  outline  engravings  are  more  than  re- 
spectable, and  the  map  is  an  a<$eompaniment 
wliich  publishers  here  are  too  apt  to  neglect. 

T^e^author's  expressed  object  has  been  prin- 
<2ipaliy  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  every-day  in- 
cidents that  occur  to  a  traveller  ip  the  East, 
«Dd  he  has  well  succeeded.  .  There  is  nothing 
particularly  novel,  except  perhaps  part  of  his 
^ventures  in  Edom,  nor  is  there,  that  we  have 
discovered,  a  profound  remark,  or  any  new 
knowledge  imparted  in  the  two  volumes ;  they 
belong  to  a  class  of  books  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  many  for  the  personal  adventures  they  con- 
tainj  and  we  confess  the  class  is  a  favourite 
even  with  us,  who  are  obliged  to  dip  into  very 
many  of  the  great  nuiss  which  almost  hourly 
fall  from  the  London  press.  The  English  go 
«very  ^bere,  and  write  and  rewrite  their  tours 
ivithout,  as  it  would  appear,  satiating  '*the 
reading  public/'  The  American  has  made  a 
better  book  than  most  of  his  cotemporariea^ho 
bave  gone  recently  over  the  same  ground ;  that 
be  is  totally  without  animal  spirits  or  the  hu- 
mour of  Dr.  Madden  and  Captain  Skinner,  is 
attributable  to  his  ill  health,  more  than  once 
referred  to.  There  is  much  of  interest  respect- 
ing Jerusalem,  but  the  points  that  are  new.  in 
.an  American's  travels  are  those  relating  to  Pe- 
tra,  the  long  lost  city  of  rocks,  discovered  by 
Burckhardt  and  described  in  the  unpublished 
work  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  more 
recently  by  Laborde,  a  miserable  London  trans- 
^  Ifltion  of  which  is  now  before  us,  remarkable 
for  its  beatitiful  engravings  and  garbled  state- 
ments. 

The  best  mode  we  can  adopt  with  the  pre- 
sent work,  is  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
chapter,  showing  tbe  style  oMhe  author ;  that 
chapter  shall  be  from  volume  second,  and  re- 
lating to  Petra. 


^tho  father  of  Edom  \*  thit  princes  and  dakes,  eight  bdc- 
cesBive  kings,  and  again  a  long  line  of  dukes,  dwelt 
there  before  any  king  *  reigned  oTor  Israel  ;*  and  we  re- 
cognise it  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  oe^ral  point  to 
which  eame  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  laden  with  all  the  preoioas  commodi. 
ties  of  the  East,  and  from  which  these  commodities  were 
distribated  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  all 
tbe  comitries  bordering  on  t|ie  Mediterranean,  even  Tyre 
and  Sidon  deriving  their  purple  dyes  (torn  Petra.  -  Eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  Amaziah,  tbe  king  of  Ju- 
dea»  *slew  ^  Edom  inNthe  Tslley  of  Salt  \vx  thousand, 
and  took  Selah  (the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra,)  by  war.' 
Three  hundred  years  after  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and 
nearlv  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  *  King  of 
Arabia'  issued  from  his  palace  at  Petra,  at  the  head  of 
fifXy  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  entered  Jerusalem, 
and  uniting  with  the  Jews,  pressed  the  sie^  of  the  tem- 
I^e,  whi<^  was  only  raised  by  tbe  advance  of  the  Romans; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  though  its 
independence  was  lost,  Petra  was  still  the  capital  of  k 
Roman  provinee.  After  that  time  it  rapidly  declined ; 
its  history  became  more  and  more  obseui% ;  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  it  was  completely  lost  to  the 
civilised  world ;  and  until  its  discovery  by  Burckhardt 
in  1812,  except  to  tbe  wandering  Bedouins,  its  very  site 
was  unknown. 

**  And  this  was  tbe  city  at  whose  door  I  now  stood. 
In  a  few  words,  this  ancient  and  extraordinary  city  is 
situated  within  a  Wtnral  amphitheatre  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  mountains,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  hei|[ht. 
The  whole  of  this  area  is  now  a  waste  of  ruins,  dwelhng- 
houses,  palaces,  temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  all  pros, 
trate  together  in  undistinguishable  confusion.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  cut  smooth,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  filled  with  long  and  continued  ranges  of 
dwelling-houses,  temples,  and  tombs,  excavated  with 
vast  labour  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  while  their  sum- 
mits present  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage  form, 
their  bases  are  adorned  with  all  tbe  beauty  of  architec- 
ture and  art,  with  columns,  and  porticoes,  and  pediments, 
and  ranges  of  corridors,  enduring  as  the  mountains  out 
of  which  they  are  hewn,  and  firMh  as  if  tbe  work  of  ir 
generation  scarcely  yet  gone  by. 

**  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  rocky  ram- 
part whidi  encloses  the  city.  Strong,  firm,  and  im- 
movable as  nature  itself,  it  seems  to  deride  the  walls  of 
cities,  and  the  pony  fortifications  of  skilful  engineers. 
The  only  access  is  by  clambering  over  this  wall  w  stone, 
praeticable  only  in  one  place,  or  by  an  entrance  the  most 
extraordinary  that  nature,  in  her  wildeftt  freaks,  has  ever 
(h^ned.  The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  by  the  hands 
of  man,  the  proudest  monuments  of  architectural  skill 
and  daring,  smk  into  insignificance  by  the  comparison. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  mos^wonderful  object  in  the  world, 
except  the  ruins  of  the  city  to  which  it  forms  the  en- 
trance. Unibrtunalely,  I  did  not  enter  by  this  door,  but 
by  clambering  over  the  mountains  at  the  other  end ;  and 
when  I  stood  upon  tbe  summit  of  the  mountain,  though 
I  loolted  down  upon  tbe  vast  area  filled  with  ruined 
buildings  and  beape  of  rubbish,  and  saw  the  mountain 
sides  cut  away  so  as  to  ferm  a  level  surface,  and  pre- 
senting long  ranges  of  doors  in  successive  tiers  or  stories, 
the  dwelling  and  burial-places  of  a  people  long  since 
passed  away ;  apd  though  immediately  before  me  was 
the  excavated  fbont  of  a  large  and  beautiful  temple,  I 
was  disappointed;  I  bad  read  the  unpublished  descrip. 
**  Petra,  the  exeavated  eity,  the  long.lost  espital  ofi  tion  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.    Several  times  the 


Edom,  in  the  Scriptures  and  profane  writings,  in  every 
language  in  whioh  its  name  oeeursi,  signifies  a  roek ; 
and,  through  the  ehKdowfl  of  its  early  history,  we  learn 
that  its  inhabitants  lived  in  natunil  elefts  or  excavations 
made  in  the  soHd  rock.  I>esokte  «i  it  now  is,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  gbes  bcek  to  tbe  time  of  Eno, 
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sheik  had  told  me,  in  tbe  moet  positive  manner,  that 
there  was  no  other  entrance ;  and  I  was  moved  to  in- 
dignation at  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated,  not  to  say 
false  repreiientations,  as  I  thought,  of  the  only  persons 
who  had  given  anv  account  of  this  wonderful  entrance. 
I  was  disappointed,  too,  in  another  matter.   Burckhardt 


had  been  accosted,  immediately  upon  his  entry,  by  a 
large  party  of  BedoUins,  and  been  suflered  to  remain  but 
«  very  short  time.  Messrs.  Legh,  Bankr,  Irby  and  Man- 
gles had  been  opposed  by  hondreds  of  Bedouins,  who 
swore  •  that  they  should  never  eirter  their  territory,  nor 
•drink  of  their  waters,'  and  *■  that  they  would  shoot  them 
like  do^  if  they  attempted  it.*  And  I  expected  some 
immediate  opposition  from  at'  least  the  thirty  or  forty, 
fewer  than  whom,  the  sheik  had  told  me,  were^  never  to 
be  found  in  Wady  Moussa.  I  expected  a  scene  of  some 
kind ;  but  at  the  entrano01)f  the  eity  there  was  not  a 
creature  to  dispute  our  passage ;  its  portals  were  wide 
open,  and  we  passed  along  the  stream  down  into  the 
area,  and  still  no  man  came  to  oppose  us.  We  moved 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  area ;  and,  when  id  the  act  of 
dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  oa  which  stood  the 
temple  that  had  constantly  fbced  us,,  we  saw  one  solitary 
Arab  straggling  along  without  any  apparent  object,  a 
mere  wanderer  among  the  ruins ;  an4  it  is  a  not  unin- 
teresting fact,  that  this  poor  Bedouin  was  the  only  liv- 
ing being  we  saw  In  the  desolate  eity  of  Petra.  After 
gazing  at  lu  for  a  few  moments  fVom  a  diatancc,  he 
came  towards  as,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  sitUng 
down  to  pipes  and  ooSee  with  my  oompaniuns.  I  again 
asked  the  sheik  for  tbe  other  entrance,,  and  he  again  told 
n^  there  was  none  ;  but  1  oeuld  not  believe  him,  and  set 
out  to  look  for  it  m,yself ;  and  although  in  my  search  I 
had  already  seen  enough  abundantly  to  repay  me  for  all 
my  difliculties  in  gettmg  there,  I  oeuld  not  be  eontent 
without  finding  this  desifed  avenue. 

^  In  front  of  the  great  temple,  the  pride  and  beauty 
of  Petra,  of  which  more  hereatler,  I  saw  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  rooks,  exactly  corresponding  with  my  cunoep- 
tion  of  the  object  for  which  I  was  seeking.  A  full  stream 
of  water  was  gushing  through  it,  and  filHng  up  the  whole 
month  of  the  passage.  Mounted  on  tbe  slK>ulders  of  one  • 
of  my  Bedouins,  I  got  him  to  carry  me  through  the 
swollen  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the^pening,.  and  set  me 
down  on  a  dry  phee  a  little"  above,  whence  I  began  to 
pick  my  way,  occasionally  taking  to  the  shoulders  of  my 
follower,  and  continued  to  advance  more  than  a  mile.  I 
was  beyond  all  peradventure  in  thagreat entrance  I  was 
seeking.  There  could  not  be  two  such,,  and  I  should 
have  gone  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  ravine,  but  my 
BedouiA  suddenly  refused  m»  the  further  use  of  his 
shoulders.  He  had  been  some  time  objecting  and  beg-, 
ging  nM  to  return,  and  now  positively  refiised  to  go 
any  farther ;  and,,  in  feet,  turned  about  faiuMelf.  I  was 
anxious  to  proceed^  but!  did  not  \jke  wading  up  to  ray 
knees  in  the  water,  nor  did  I  feeiVery  resolute  to  go 
where  I  might  expose  myself  to  danger,  as  he  seemed  to 
intimate.  While  I  was  hesitating,  another  of  my  men 
came  running  up  the  ravine^  and  shortly  af^r  him  Paul 
and  the  sheik,  brea^ess  with  haste,,  and  crying  in  low 
gutturals,  *  El  Arab !  el  Arab !'— The  Arabs  I  the- Arabs ! 
This  was  enough  for  me.  I  bad  heard  so  much  of  El 
Arab  that  I  had  become  nervous.  Jt  was  like  the  cry 
of  Delilah  in  the  ears  of  the  sleeping  Samson,  *  The 
Philistines  be  upon  tjiee^  At  tbe  other  end  <^  the  ra- 
vine wai^  an  encampment  of  the  El  Alouins ;  and  the 
sheik,  having  due  regard  to  my  communication  about  ^ 
money  matters,  bad  shunned  this  entrance  to  avoid 
bringing  upon  me  this  horde  of  tribute-gathpiers  for  a 
participation  in  the  spoils^  Without-  anj  disposition  to 
explore  farther,  I  turned  towards  tbe  city  ^  and  it  was 
now  that  Megan  to  feel  tbe  powerful  and  indelible  im- 
pression that  must  be  produced  on  entering,  through  this 
mountainous  passage,  the  excavated  eity  ofPotra. 

.**  For  about  two  miles  it  lies  between  high  and  pre- 
ctpitous  ranges  of  rocks,  from  fKve  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  iA  height,  standing  as  if  torn  asunder  by  some  great 
convulsion,  and  barclv  wide  enough  for  two  horsemen  to 
pass  abreast.  A  swoUing  stream  rushes  between  them ; 
the  suminits  are  wild  and  broken ;  in  some  places  over- 
Inmghfig  the  opposite  sides,  easting  tbe  darkness  of  night 
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U|ioo  Uie  narrow  defifo ;  then  receding  and  forming  an 
opening  aboTe,  throagh  which  a  strong  ray  of  light  is 
thrown  down,  and  iUuminatea  with  the  blaze  of  day  the 
frightful  chaam  below^  Wild  fig.uees,  oleander*,  and 
ivy  were  growing  out^  the  rocky  aides  of  the  cliflb, 
hundreds  of  feeEl]g?e  oinheads ;  the  eagle  was  scream, 
log  abov6  us ;  ajUllng\^  the  open  doors  of  toml>8, 
forming  the  grear^^id^li^pf  the  city;  and  at  the 
eztremo  end  was  -^aJBte'  q^J space,  with  a  powerful 

^  body  of  light  thrown  down  npon  it,  and  exhibiting  in 
one  full  view  the  fa9ade  of  a  beautiful  temple,  hewn  out 
of  tlie  rook,  witkfrows  of  Corinthian  columns  and  orna* 
nient8»  standing  out  fresh  and  dear  as  if  but  yesterday 
from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  Though  coming  directly 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  preservation  of 

^  the  temples  exdtes  the  admiration  and  astonishment  qt 
every  traveller,  we  were  roused  and  excited  by  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  excellent  condition  of  the  great 
temple  at  Petro.  Even  in  coming  upon  it,  as  we  did, 
^t  disadvantage,  I  remember  that  Paul,  who  was  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  arts,  when  he  first  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  it,  involuntarily  cried  out,  and  moving  on  to 
the  front  with  a  vivacity  I  never  saw  him  exhibit  before 
or  afterward,  cla^iped  his  hands,  and  shouted  in  ecstacy. 
To  the  last  day  of  our  bein^  tocher,  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  his  extraordinary  fit  of  enthusiasm 
when  he  first  came  upon  that  temple ;  and  I  can  well 
^  ima|riQe  that,  entering  by  this  narrow  defile,  with  the 
feelinga  roused  by  its  extraordinary  and  romantic  wild- 
Hess  and  beanty,  the  first  view  of  that  superb  facade 
xnast  produce  ao  e£^t  which  could  never  pass  away. 
£ven%  now  that  I  ^ave  returned  to  the  pursuits  and 
thonght-engrossing  incidents  of  life  in  the  busiest  city 
in-t^  viforld,  often  in  situfitiona  aa  widely  diflR»rent  as 
light  from  darkneys,  I  see  before  me  the  facade  of  that 
temple ;  neither  tlie  Coliseum  at  Rome,  grand  and  in- 
teresting as  it  is,  nor  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  nor  the  Pyramids,  nor  the  nighty  temples  of 
the  Nile,  are  so  often  present  to  my  memory. 

**  The  whole  tem^e,  its  ookiranei  ornaments,  porticoes, 
and  porches,  are  ^t  eut  from  and  form  part  of  the  solid  . 
rock;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  temple 
stands,  like  a  mere  print,  towers  several  hundred  foot 
above,  its  fiioe  cut  smooth  to  the  very  summit,  and  the 
top  remaining  wild  and  misshapen  as  nature  made  it. 
The  whole  area  before  the  temple  is  perhaps  an  acre  in 
extent,  enclosed  on  all  sides  except  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance, and  an  opening  ta  the  left  of  the  temple,  which 
leads  into  the  area  of  the  city  by  a  pass  throuffh  perpen- 
dicular rooks,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

**  It  is,  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
many  monume.nt9  in  this  extraordinary  city;  but,  to 
give  a  generd  idea  of  the  character  of  all  the  excava- 
tions, I  cannqt  do  better  than  go  within  tiie  temple.  As- 
cending several  broa<!^  steps,  we  entered  under  a  colon- 
nade of  four  Corinthian  columns,  about  thirty-five  feet 
high,  into  a  large  chamber  of  some  fifty  feet  square,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  outside  of  the  temple  is 
"  richly  ornamented,  but  the  interior  is  perfectly^  plain, 
there  being  no  ornament  of  any  kind  upon  the  walls  or 
ceiling ;  on  each  of  the  three  sides  is  a  small  chamber 
for  the 'reception  of  the  dead ;  a^d  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  innermost  chamber  I  saw  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Legh,  Banks,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  the  four  English  tra- 
vellers, who  with  so  much  difficulty  had  effected  their 
entrance  to  the  city4  of  Messieurs  Laborde  a^d  Linant, 
and  the  two  Englishmen  and  Italian,  of  whQm  1  have 
befbre  spoken ;  and  two  or.  three  others,  which,  from 
the  charac&r  of  the  writing,  I  supposed  to  be  the  names 
of  attendants  upon  some  of  these  gentlemen.  These 
'  were  the  only  names  recorded  in  the  temple.;  and,  be- 
sides Burckhardt,  no  other  traveller  had  ever  reached  it 
I  was  the  first  American  who  had  ever  been  there.  Many 
of  my  Countrymen,  probably,  as  was  the  Case  with  me, 
have  never  known  the  existence  of  such  a  city ;  and  in- 
dependently  of  all  personal  considerations,  I  confess  ^t 
I  felt  what  I. trust  was  not  an  inexcusable  pride,  in 
writing  upon  the  innermost  wall  of  that  temple  the 
name  of  an  American  citizen  ;  and  under  it,  and  flou- 
rishing on  its  own  account  in  temples,  and  tombs,  and 
all  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  Petra,  is  the  illustrious 
,   name  qf  Pauto  N  uozzo,  dragomano. 

**  Lsavifig  the  temple  add  the  open  area  on  which  it 
fronts,  and  following  the  stream^  we  entered  another 
defile  mucli  broader  than  the  firsts  on  each  side  of  which 
were  ranges  of  tombs,  with  sculptured  doors  and  co- 
lumns; and  on  the  bit,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  a  largo  theatre,  circular 
in  form,  the  pillars  in  front  fallen,  and  containing  thirty- 
three  rows  of  se^,  qapable  of  eontainiug  more  than 
3000  persons.  Alcove  ^e  corridor  was  a  range  of  doors 
opsuing  to  chambers  in  the  rocks,  the  seats  of  the  princes 


and  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Petra,  and  not  unlike  a 
row  of  private  boxes  in  a  modern  theatre. 

**  The  whole  theatre  is  at  this  day  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation,  that  if  the  tenants  ot  the  tombs  around 
could  once  uuftQ  rise  into  life,  they  might  take  their  old 
places  on  its  scats,  and  listen  to  the  declamation  of  their 
favourite  player.  To  me  the  stillness  of  a  ruined  city 
is  no  where  so  impressive  as  wlien  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  its  theatre :  once  thronged  with  the  firay  and  pleasure, 
seeking,  but  now  given  up  to  solito^  and  desolation.' 
Day  after  day  those  seats  had  been  filled,  and  the  now 
silent  rocks  had  echoed  to  the  applauding  shouts  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  little  could  an  ancient  Edomite  imagine  that 
a  solitarv  stranger,  from  a  Vben  unknown  world,  would 
one  day  be  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  his  proud  and 
wonderful«city,  meditating  upon  the  fate  of  s  race  that 
has  for  ages  oassed  away.  Where '  are  ye,  inhabitants 
of  this  desolate  city  7  ye  who  once  sat  on  the  seats  of 
this  theatre:  the  young,  the  high-born,  the  beautiful, 
and  brave ;  who  once  rejoiced  in  your  riches  and  power, 
and  lived  as  if  there  was  no  grave  ?  Where  are  ye  now  7 
Even  the  rery  tombs,  whose  open  doors  are  stretching 
away  in  long  ranges  before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering 
traveller,  cannot  reveal  the  mystery  of  your  doom ;  your 
dry  bones  are  gone ;  the  robber  has  invaded  your  graves, 
and  your  very  ashes  have  been  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  the  wandering  Arab  of  the  desert. 

**  But  yvp  need  not  stop  at  the  days  when  a  gay  popu- 
lation  were  crowding  to  this  theatre.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  recorded  time,  long  before  this  theatre  was 
built,  and  long  before  the  tragic  muse  was  known,  a 
great  city  stood  here.  When  Esau,  having  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  came  to  his  portion 
among  the  mountains  of  Seir ;  and  £Ulom,  growing  in 
power  and  strength,  became  presumptuous  and  haughty, 
until,  in  her  pride,  when  Israel  prayed  a  passage  through 
her  country,  Edom  said  unto  Israel,  *  Thou  shalt  not  pass 
by  me,  lest  I  come  out  a^ralDSt  thee  with  the  swofd.' 

**  Amid  all  the  terrible  denunciations  against  the  land 
of  Iduraea,  *  her  cities,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,*  this 
proud  city  among  the  rocks,  doubtless  for  its  extraordi- 
nary sins,  was  ahvays  marked  as  a  subject  of  cxtraordi 
nary  vengeance.  *I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  Bosrah  (thd  stroncf  or  fortified  city,)  shall  be- 
come a  desoktion,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse,  and 
all  the  cities  thereof  shall  be  a  perpetual  waste.  Lo,  I 
will  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen,  and  despised 
among  men.  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  roe,  and  the 
pride  of  thy  heart,  oh  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill ;  though 
thou  shouldst  make  ^thv  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I 
will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.** 
*  They  shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but 
none  shall  be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing ; 
and  thorns  shatl  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and 
brambles  in  the  fortresses  therebf,  and  it  shall  be  a  habi- 
tation for  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.*t 

**  I  would  that  the  sceptic  could  stand  as  I  did,  among 
the  luins  of  this  city  among  the  rocks,  and  there  open 
the  sacred  book  and  read  the  words  of  the  inspired  pen- 
man, written  when  this  desoUte  place  was  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world*  I  see  the  scoff  arrested, 
his  cheek  pale,  his  lip  quiveriug,  and  his  heart  quaking 
with  fear,  as  the  ruined  city  cries  out  to  him  in  a  voice 
loud  and  powerful  as  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead ; 
though  he  would  not  believe  Moses  i^id  the  prophets,  he 
believes  the  liandwritin^  of  God  himself,  in  the  desola- 
tian  and  eternal  ruin  around  him.  We  sat  on  the  steps 
of  the  theatre,  and  made  our  noonday  meal ;  our  drink 
was  from  the  pure  stream  that  rolled  down  at  our  feet. 
Paul  and  myself  were  alone.  We  scared  the  fiartridge 
before  us  as  wei  ascended,  and  I .  broke  for  a  moment 
the  stillness  of  the  desolate  city  by  the  report  of  my 
gun. 

**  All  around  the  theatre  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  ranges  of  tombs ;  and  directly  opposite  they  rose 
in  long  tiers  one  above  another.  Having  looked  into 
those  around  the  theatre,  I  crossed  to  those  opposite ; 
and,  carefully  as  the  brief  time  I  had  would  allow,  exa- 
mined the  whole  range.  Though  I  had  no  small  expe- 
rience in  exploring  catacombs  and  tombs,  these  Were  so 
different  from  an^  I  had  seen*  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  dbtinguish  the  habitations  of  the  living  from  the 
chambersof  the  dead.  The  fa9ades  or  architectural  de- 
corations, of  the  front  were  every  where  handsome ;  and 
in  this  they  differed  materially  from  the  tombs  in  Egypt ; 
in  the  latter  the  doors  were  simply  an  opening  in  the 
rook,  and  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  work  were 
within ;  while  here  the  door  was  always  imposing  in  its 
appearance,  and  the  Interior  was  geniyrally  a  simple 
chamber,  unpainted  and  unsculptured. 


^  J^emiah  xlix.,  13, 16.         t  Isaiah  zzziv.,  14, 15. 


**  I  sar  that  I  odold  not  distinguish  the  dweHings  Gom 
the  tombs;  but  thu  was  not  Invariabljjr  the  ease;  sons 
wend  clearly  tombs,  fyr  there  were  pits  in  whioh  the 
dead  had  been  laid ;  and  others  were  aa  dearly  dwdt 
ings,  being  without  a  plaise  for  the  deposits  of  the  AtmL 
One  6f  these  last  particukrly  attracted  my  attention. 
It  consisted  of  one  large  chamber,  havh^g  on  oae  nde« 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  a  stone  bench  about  one  foot  high, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  in  form  like  the  f^'vans  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day;  at  the  other  end  were  sevenl 
small  apartments,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  parfitiaa 
walls  left  between  them,  like  stalls  in  a  stabls^  and  ffan* 
had  probably  been  the  sleeping  apartmento  of  the  (fifier- 
ent  members  of  the  family ;  the  mysteries  of  bats  sad 
bolts,  of  folding-doors  and  third  stories,  being  onkaown 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Edomites.  Tbm  were  no 
paintings  or  decorations  of  any  kind  within  the  cham- 
ber; but  the  rock  out  of  which  it  was  hewn,  like  ths 
whole  stony  rampart  that  encircled  the  city,  was  of  a 
peculiarity  and  beauty  that  I  never  saw  elaewhon,  be- 
ing  a  dark  ground,  with  veins  of  white,  blue,  red,  porpls^ 
and  sometimes  scarlet  and  light  orange,  running  tonrngh 
its  rainbow  streaks;  and  within  the  chambers,  whue 
there  had  been  oo  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  elemeotSi 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  oakmrs  in^bich  thess 
waving  lines  were  drawn,  gave  an  e^^Mst  scares^  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  ef  the  kings  at 
Thebes.  From  its  hig^  and  commanding  positioti,  and 
the  unusual  finish  of  tlio  worh,  this  house,  if  so  |t  may 
be  called,  had  no  doubt  been  the  residence  of  one  wbo 
had  strutted  his  hour  of  brief  existence  among  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Petia.  In  fVont  was  a  large  tabk 
of  rock,  forming  a  sort  of  court  for  the  excavat^  dweQ. 
ing,  where  probably,  year  after  year,  in  this  beaulifol 
climate,  the  Edomite  of  old  sat  under  the  gathering 
shades  of  evening,  sometimes  lookiofr  down  upon  tbs 
congregated  thousands  and  the  stirring  scenes  jn  tin 
theatre  beneath,  or  beyond  npon  the  pakoes  and  dwefi- 
ings  in  the  area  of  the  then  populous  city. 

**  Farther  on,  in  the  same  range,  though,  in  ooiue- 
quence  of  the  stejpsof  the  streets  being  bK^en,  we  wsis 
obliged  to  gs  down  and  ascend  again  before  we  eooJiI 
reach  it,  was  another  temple,  like  the  firsts  cat  eot  ef 
the  solid  rock,  and,  like,  tlie  first  too,  having  for.  its  prio- 
cipal  ornament  a  lar^  urn,  shattered  and  braised  bf 
musket  balls ;  for  the  ignorant  Arab,  believing  that  goU 
is  concealed  in  it,  day  after  day,  as  he  passes  by,  Isveb 
at  it  his  murderous  gun,  in  the  vain  hope  to  break  the 
vessel,  and  scatter  a  golden  shower  on  the  ground." 

With  this  favourable  specimen  we  comnieDd 
the  volume  to  the  public ;  we  are  cetlaio  oo 
one  will  regret  having  introduced  it  as  a  family 
book ;  it  may  be  read  by  both  old  and  young 
with  profit  and  amusemenl.  The  author's  oame 
is  unknown  to  us. 

From  the  Louden  Atbeneom. 

Th^Star  ofSlnOU:  alhrama,  in  Five  Acts*    By  Mrs. 
Butler,  (Ukte  Miss  Eetable.)    Sannders  &  Otiey. 

ThSre  appears  to  be  a  train  of  the  Kembles  laid  firoai 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  straight  through  fame,  up  to 
something  very  like  immortality.  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady 
Macbeth,  Queen  Catherine,  and  Queen  Constance,  were 
not  written^  or  the^  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
Shakspeare.  John  Kemble^s  A^beth,<k>riolanas,  and 
Hamlet,  are  only  not  deathless,  because  tse  are  not 
deathless.  We  only  grieve  that  there  is  no  wlp'mitjffe 
for. the  memory.  Charles  Kemble^s  Cassiog  Romeo,  and 
Falconbridge,  are  Kemble  realisations  of  Shakspeare;^ 
the  highest  mental  achievement  which  can  be  ceded  to 
anj  dramatic  artist  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  wdn  gokloo 
opmions  from  all  sorts,  of  men  as  an  actress, — but  vs 
confess,  with  the  Kemble  madness  strong  upon  as,  she 
s^med  to  OS  to  fail  in  the  true  KemUe  vigour  and  is- 
tensity.  Yet,  disappointing  us  thus,  **at  one  dtitic 
bound**  she  has  now  sprang  mto  the  purer  air  criTgeDioi, 
and  sought  fame  in  a  higher  and  dearer  element  Froo 
the  actress  she  has  soared  into  the  authoress. 

The  •'Star  of  Seville"  is  a  dramatic  poem,  foil  of 
poetical  beaoties^— strongly  murked  with  originaji^  not 
of  character,  but  of  thoughts-stinted  with  imitatkini  of 
the  style  of  the  old  writers — yet,  on  the  whole,  distin- 
guishmg  the  writer,  as  one  capable  of  %ooompltshiflf  & 
dramatic  work  not  unworthy  the  r^^rard  of  UxMSWbo 
know  the  value  of  Massinger  and  Fora. 

The  pk>t  of  this  drama  is  ample  enough.  JUfkaiuf, 
the  youiig  King  of  Spain,  oomes  to  SeviUs  in  ms  pro- 
gress through  his  dominions,  and  is  enthosiastioallf 
wetoomed;  2Xm Pedrs and Psii OsHm (the Istler oiocli 
atUcfaed  tothekingfhmicbildhoodOafttw^ttbwor 


S^tie  ^wcmi  o€  3$elle0  ftettreior* 


Borille.  BtirtUa^  the  sister  of  Doq  Pedro,  is  betrothed, 
tfnd  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Don  Carlos. 

The  kiof ,  in  passing  tbi^ngh  the  city,  eoes  Estrella 
«i  her  balcoQy«  Mid  is  enamoared  of  her,  and  employs 
AritM,  fata  ooasio  and  fitvoorite,io  procure  him  an  inter- 
view. This  is  arranged,  and  the  king  enters  her  apail- 
ment  from  the  balcony.  Her  soreams  bring  her  brother, 
I>on  Pedit),  to  her  rescue.  A  struggle  ensues,  and  the 
king  escapes.  The  latter  is  so  enraged,  that  he  sends 
Ibr  Don  Uarloe,  and  instigates  (or  commands)  him  to 
murder  Pedro,  on  the  plea  of  his  havin^r  attempted  the 
life  of  his  sovereign.  The  king  binds  him  to  the  dread- 
ful set  before  he  tells  hiia  who  is  to  be  his  victim ;  when 
Don  Carlos  reads  the  name,  he  still  considers  himself 
latttUy  sworn  to  the  deed,  works  himself  into  a  state  of 
madness  and  intoxication — seeks  Pedro-rprovokes  him 
into  a  combat,  and  kills  him.  Carlos  ir  taken—he  oon- 
fbssee  he  is  the  murderer — is  condemned  and  executed. 
Sstrella  goes  mad — escapes  from  those  who  have  the 
omre  oi  her  into  the  street  sees  Carlos  as  he  is  being 
led  to  execution— rushes  to  the  scaffold,  and  dies  with 
him. 

Thie  drama,  or  dramatic  poem,  is,  as  we  have  already 
i^mmrked,  full  of  poetical  beauties ;  and  we  have  plea- 
sore  in  being  the  means  of  first  introducing  some  of 
them  to  our  readers.  Love  is  an  old  theme, — but  see 
what  a  young  and  intellectual  woman  can  originate  upon 
the  subject : — 

**  Carloi.  Oh !  Pedro,  pardon  me;  thou  ne^er  didst  love  I 
TTis  writ  in  the  smooth  margin  of  thy  brow, 
And  in  the  steady  lustre  of  thine  eye. 
Thy  blood  did  never  riot  through  thy  veins 
With  tlie  distempered,  hurried  Course  of  love ; 
Thy  heart  did  never  shake  thy  shuddering  frame 
With  the  thick  startled  throbbing  pulse  of  love ; 
Thou  bait  ne*er  wept  love's  bitter,  burning  tears ; 
Hoped  with  bve*s  wild  unutterably  hope, 
Nor  drowned  in  k>ve's  dark,  fethomlesa  despair. 
Thine  it  a  steadfast  and  a  fixed  nature, 
^Gainst  whicV  the  tide  of  passion  and  desire 
Breaks  as  the  water  o*er  the  rock, 
And  the  rich  light  of  beauty  shines  alone 
On  thy  sooPs  sarfaee,  leaving  all  beneath  it 
Unmoved  and  cold  as  subterranean  springs. 
Love  hath  no  power  o'er  spirits  sueh  as  thine, 
Nor  comes  not  nigh  to  them. 

f  Bttrella.   Oh !  tell  me,  Pedro, 
Whom  hast  thon  bved  7 

Pedro,  Thee,  from  thy  cradle  upwards  ! 

£^  Nay :  but  whom  dost  thou  love  ? 

Pedro,  Thee,  more  than  life  ! 

Ewt,  Fjouter,  wilt  thou  not  answer  me  in  seriousness  ? 

Pedro.  Some  other  time,  sweet;  but  for  that,  no  matter 
Whether  my  heart  hath  bled  beneath  the  dart, 
Or  whether  there  hath  stuck  no  arrow  there : 
I  know  the  very  difference  that  lies 
'Twixt  hallowed  love  and  base  unholy  lust ; 
1  know  the  one  is  as  a  holy  spur. 
Urging  the  spirit  to  all  noblest  aims ; 
The  x>ther  but  a  foul  and  miry  pit 
Overthrowing  it  in  midst  of  its  career ; 
I  know  the  one  is  as  a  living  spring 
Of  virtuous  thoughts,  true  dealings,  and  brave  deeds — 
Nobler  than  glory,  and  more  sweet  than  pleasure, — 
Richer  than  wealth,  begetter  of  more  excellence 
Than  aufiht  that  from  this  earth  corrupt  takes  birth, 
Second  alone  in  the  fair  fruit  it  bears 
To  the  unmixed  ore  of  true  devotion : 
I  know  that  Inst  is  all  of  this  spelt  backwards ; 
Fouler  than  shame,  and  bitterer  than  sorrow. 
More  loathly  than  most  abject  penury — 
Nor  hath  it  fruit  or  bearing  to  requite  it. 
Save  sick  satiety  and  good  men's  scorn. 
He  that  doth  servd  true  love  I  love  and  honour, 
An*H  he  that  is  lust's  slave,  I  do  despise. 
Though  he  were  twenty  times  the  King  of  Spain ; 
Wherewith  I  do  commend  me  to  your  Sivours, 
And  leave  ye  to  your  parting  undisturbed." 

The  abore  has  aQ  the  daringuess  and  truth  of  genius, 
onassoildd  by  the  timidity  of  the  sex. 

Again,  the  following,  if  not  dramatic,  is  so  full  of  the 
essence  of  poetry,  that  we  feel  impelled  to  extract  it:— 

»  Carlos,  Dost  thou  not  think  that  I  shall  love  thee  well  7 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  in  this  air-clipped  earth 
There  *s  no  created  thing  I  love  like  thee  7 
Tell  me — oh  !  tell  me,  sweetest,  dearest,  best  7 
Dost  thon  not  fbel  how  utterly  I  love  thee  ? 
Speak  to  me,  dear  Estrella ;  do  not  turn   . 
Thy  fair  eyes  from  me^ — there  are  tears  in  them  ! 
What  have  I  done  7    Have  I  offended  thee  ? 
UpoQ  my  knees,  here  at  thy  ftet  I  'U  lie, 


Doing  too  blest  a  penance  for  my  siui 

Till  thou  forgive  me :  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  7 

Eft,  Oh,  nature  knows  no  other  coin  for  joy 
Or  grief,  but  melts  them  both  alike  in  tears : 
I  have  a  thousand  stifling  feelings  press 
My  heart  to  bursting ;  joy  to  the  height  of  pain 
Comes  like  a  flood  upon  my  every  sense ; 
Thy  voice  runs  through  iny  frame  like  the  soft  touch 
Of  summer  winds  o^er  trembling  harp-striogs  playing, 
Thy  gentle  words  and  looks  that,  though  I  love, 
I  dare  not  meet,  make  my  soul  faint  witliin  me. 
Oh !  Carlos,  there  is  pain  in  this  deep  pleasure, 
And  e*en  our  joys  taste  of  earth's  bitter  root ; 
Besides,  there  is  'a  thought  that,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  sweet  promise  of  our  marriage,  comes. 
Like  shadow  upon  sunlight — I  must  go 
From  niy  dear  home — ^tne  home  o^  all  my  life 
Where  I  have  lived,  oh !  such  a  happy  time  \ 
Aurora's  tears  are  not  mote  like  each  other 
Than  the  bright  ever-blessed  maiden  hobrs 
That  the  sun  of  time  has,  one  by  one  dried  ujf." 

Once  more,  ae  to  poetry— why  will  not  the  authoress 
give  herself  up  to  the  drama  of  poetry,  instead  of  wasting 
herpelf  upon  the  poetry  of  the  drama  7 

**  E$L  It  is  in  vain :  like  the  exulting  sun. 
My  light  pursues  thy  wisdom's  conquered  shadows, 
And  chases  them  from  off  my  land  of  hope. 
See,  thou  false  prophet — see  where  the  bright  morning 
Stands  laughing  on  the  threshold  of  the  east — 
Where  are  the  clouds  thou  saidst  did  veil  the  dawn  7 
Look  how  the  waters  mirror  back  again 
The  blushing  curtains  of  Aurora's  bed. 

0  fresh  and  fragrant  earth,  and  glorious  skies 
AH  strewn  with  rosy  clouds— ^weet  dewy  breath 
Of  earliest  buds  unfolded  in  the  night — 

And  thou— thou  winged  spirit  of  melody, 
Thou  lark  that  mountest  singing  to  the  sun, 
Fair  children  of  the  gold-eyed  morn,  I  hail  ye ! 
There  dwells  not  oAe  sad  thought  within  my  breast ; 
Tis  the  broad  novm-day  there  of  light  and  love. 
The  earth  rebounds  beneath  my  joyous  feet : 

1  am  a  spirit— a  spirit  of  hope  and  j<yr !" 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  passages  we  have 
extracted  are  not  remarkably  beautiful, — nay,  more, 
remarkably  ortginal; — but  they  are  beautiful  as  the 
contemplative  creations  of  the  mind  of  the  authoress, 
reveling  in  imagination,  rather  than  the  utterance  of  the 
lover,  or  than  the  dialogue  of  two,  even  impassioned, 
onatures  devoted  to  each  other.  Homeo  and  Juliet 
rhapeodised-Tthey  did  not  debate.  In  the  intensest 
scenes  of  Othello,  he  and  lagu  become  monosyllabic. 
Language  becomes  concentrated  when  under  the  hand 
of  passion. 

The  underplot  is  too  slight  to  notice, — it  was  evi- 
dently  intended  as  a  mere  relief  to  the  tragic  parts — 
and  is  sometimes  out  of  keeping  and  mispUtced.  We 
must  also  add,  that  there  are  vulgarities  in  the  old  writ- 
ers, and  that  Mrs.  Butler  is  rash  enough  **  to  follow  them 
over  that  hedge;"  but  she  has  genius  enough — and  sense 
enough— and  years,  before  her,  enough— to  compel  her 
errors  **  to  lean  to  virtue's  side." 

We  have  been  so  gratified  by  the  powers  shown  in 
the  «*SUr  of  Seville,"  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  writing  rather  as  enthusiasts  than  as  critics.  Let 
the  authoress  study  character,  and  devote  herself  to  the 
nice  discrimination  of  it,— an4,  with  her  evident  pojven 
of  imagination  and  language,  she  will  produce  a  work 
which  ^  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die." 


LockharCi  Life  of  Seott  htm  probably  been  already 
perused  by  a  number  of  our  readers,  but  as  many  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  procure  the  first  half  volume,  we  are 
induced  to  extract  a  few  more  anecdotes  for  their  enter- 
tainment The  annexed  relates  to  the  period  of  his  study 
in  Edinburgh : — 

**  While  attending  Dugald  Stewart's  lectnres  on  moral 
philosophy,  Seott  happened  to  sit  frequently  beside  a 
modest  and  diligent  youth,  considerably  his  senior,  and 
obviously  of  very  humble  condition.  Their  acquaintance 
soon  became  rather  intimate,  and  he  occasionally  made 
this  new  friend  the  companion  of  his  country  walks,  but 
as  to  his  parentage  and  pUce  of  residence  he  always  pre- 
served total  silence.  One  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
ses8i(fn,  as  Scott  was  returning  to  Edinburgh  from'  a 
solitary  ramble,  his  eye  was  afrested  by  a  singularly 
venerable  Bluegoton^  a  beggar  of  the  Edie  Odiiltree 
order,  who  stocd  propped  on  his  stick,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  but  silent  and  motionless,  at  one  of  the  out- 


skirts  of  the  city.  Scott  gave  the  old  man  what  trifle  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  passed  on  his  way.  ^  Two  or  three 
times  aflorwards  the  same  thing..bappened,  and  he  had 
begon  to  consider  the  Bluegown  as  one  who  had  esta- 
blished a  chiim  on  his  bounty ;  when  one  day  he  fell  in 
with  him  as  he  was  walking  with  his  humole  student. 
Observing  some  confusion  in  his  companion's  maniler  as 
he  saluted  his  pensioner,  and  bestowed  the  tlsual  benefac- 
tion, he  could  not  help  saying,!  after  they  had  proceeded 
a  few  yards  further,  *  Do  you  know  any  thing  to  the  old 
man's  discredit?'  Upon  which  the  youth  burst  into 
tears,  and  cried,  *  O  no,  sir,  God  forbid— hot  I  am  a  poor 
wretch  to  be  .ashamed  to  speak  to  him — he  is  my  own 
fiither.  He  has  enough  laid  by  to  serve  for  his  Iwn  old 
days,  but  he  stands  bleaofaing  his  head  in  the  wind,  that 
he  may  get  the  means  of  payin^^  for  my  education.' 
Compassionating  tlie  young  man's  situation,  Scott  soothed 
his  weakness,  and*kept  his  secret,  but  by  no  means  broke  / 
off  the  acquaintance.  Some  months  had  elapsed  before 
he  again  met  the  Bkiegown — it  was  in  a  retired  place,  . 
and  the  old  man  begged  to  speak  a  word  with  hhn.  *  I 
find,  sir,'  he  said,  *  Umt  you  have  been  very  kind  to  my 
Willie.  He  had  of^n  spoke  of  it  before  I  saw  you 
together.  Will  you  pardon  such  a  liberty,  and  give  me 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  seeing  you  under  my  pX^r, 
roof  7  To-morrow  is  Saturday^  will  yon  come  at  two 
o'clock  ?  Willie  has  npt  been  very  well,  and  it  would 
do  him  meikle  good  to  see  your  face.'  His  curiosity, 
besides  better  feelings,  was  touched,  and  he  accepted  this 
strange  invitation.  The  appointed  hour  found  him  within 
sight  of  a  sequtetered  little  <^ttage,  near  St  Leonard's — 
the  hamlet  where' he  has  placed  the  residence  of  his  David 
Deans.  £Bs  feUow  student,  pale  and  emaciated  from 
recent  sickness,  was  seated  on  a  stone  bench  by  the  door, 
looking  out  for  his  coming,  and  introduced  him  into  a 
not  untidy  cabin,  where  the  old  man,  divested  of  his  pro- 
fcssional  garb,  was  directing  the  last  vibrations  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  that  hung  by  a  hempen  cord  before  the  fire 
The  mutton  was  excellent — so  wert  the  potatoes  and 
whiskey ;  and  ScoU  returned  home  from  an  entertaining 
conversation,  in  whichi  besides  telling  many  oueer  stories 
of  his  own  lifo— «nd  be  had  seen  service  in  bb  youth— 
the  old  man  mere  than  once  used  an  expression,  which 
was  long  aflerwards  put  into  the  mouth  of  Domiue 
Sampson's  mother—*  Please  God,  I  may  live  to  see  my 
bairn  wag  his  head  in  a  pulpit  yet' " 

Another  love-letter  from  Miss  Carpenter  will  please     ' 
our  female  readers : — 

•*  December  10th. 

**  If  I  could  but  really  believe  that  my  letter  gave  yon 
only  half  the  pleasure  you  express,^!  should  ahnoit 
think,  my  dearest  Scott,  that  I  should"  get  very  fond  of 
writing  merely  for  the  pleasure  to  indmge  you— that  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of  the  com* 
phment  I  pay  you,  and  donl  expect  I  shall  altoaye  be  so 
pretty  behaved.  Yon  may  depend  on  me,  my  dearest 
friend,  for  fixing  as  early  a  day  as  I  possibly  can  ;  and  if 
it  happens  to  be  not  ignite  so  soon  as  you  wish,  you  must 
not  be  angry  with  me.  It  is  very  unlucky  you  are  such  a. 
bad  housekeeper — as  I  am  no  better.  I  shall  try.  I  hope&. 
to  have  very  soon  the  pleasure  of  s^ing  you,  and  toiell 
you  how  much  I  love  you  ;'but  I  wish  the  first  fortnight 
was  over.  With  all  my  love,  and  those  sort  of  pretty- 
things — adieu. 

CHAaLOTTC 

••  PK  Etudiez  voire  Fran^,  Remember,  you  are  to 
teach  me  Italian  in  return,  but  I  shall  be  but  a  stupid 
scholar.    Aimtx  Charlotte,^ 

Mr.  Lockhart  thus  sketdies  the  appearance  of  the  poet 
Hogg  at  the  residence  of  Scott : — 

**The  next  time  that  Hogg's  business  cAriedhim  to 
Edinburgh,  he  waited  upon  Scott,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner  in  Castle  street,  in  company  with  William  Laid- 
law,  who  happened  also  to  be  in  town,  and  some  other 
admirers  of  the  rustic  genius.  When  Hogg  entered  the 
drawine-room,  Mrs.  Scott,  being  at  the  time  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  was  reclining  on  a  so&.  The  shepherd, 
after  being  presented,  ^nd  makings  his  best  bow,  forth, 
with  took  possession  of  another  ooh,  placed  opposite  to 
hers,  and  stretehed  himself  thereupon  at  all  his  length ; 
for,  as  be  said  afterwards,  *  I  thought  I  eould  never  do 
wrong  to  copy  the  lady  of  the  house.'  As  his  dress  at 
this  period  was  precisely  that  in  which  an  ordinary 
herdsman  attends  cattle  to  the  market,  and  as  his  hands, 
moreover,  bore  most  legible  marks  of  a  recent  sheep, 
smearing,  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  observe  with 
perfoot  equanimity  the  novel  usage  to  which  her  chintz 
was  expoeed.  The  shepherd,  however,  remarked  nothing 
of  all  tliis— dined  heartily  and  drank  flreely,  and,  by  jest, 
anecdote,  and  song,  afforded  plentiful  merrhnenl  to  the 
more  civilised  part  of  the  company.    As  the  liquor 


mt  SUmitimc  ^  iMim^twrn. 


operated,  hb  familiarity  inoreaied  and  strengfthened' 
from  *  Mr.  Soott,*  be  advanced  to  *  Sherra,'  and  ihenoe  to 
*  Scott,'  *  Walter,*  and  *  Wattie,*--iiniil,  at  supper,  be 
fairly  convulaed  the  whole  party  by  addfeaaing  Mra. 
Seottaa*  Charlotte.*** 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  has  been  received  by 
the  American  publishers,  and  is  looked  for  with  anxiety. 


Mqftpr  SHnner^M  New  Travels. — Last  Friday 
was  consmenced  in  Wakiie's  Literary  Omnibu«y 
^<  AdventtKes  daring  a  Journey  •overland  to  1  n- 
dia,  bjrway  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  liand. 
By  Major  Skinner,  author  of  Excursions  in  Tn* 
dia."  This  delightful  writer  has  heretofore 
remained  unknown  to  the  Aooerican  public 
through 'reprints,  the  booksellers  having  passed 
by  the  best  modern  travel  writer  of  the  day. 
His  excursions  to  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
every  word  of  which  savours  of  knowledge 
bonded -with  high  sprits  and  buoyant  wit,  we 
have  on  our  list  for  this  Library  when  we  can 
find  Uie  opportunity  to  insert  them.  The  over- 
land journey  now  commenced  in  the  Ouinibus, 
is  fresh-from  the  London  press,  and  Is  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  Monthly  Review : — 

**  Major  Skinner  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful,  light- 
hearted,  and  adventurous  travellers  that  ever  journeyed 
through  strange  lands.  His  elasticity  of  spirits,  vigour 
of  nerve,  and  strength  of  bodily  frame,  entitle  him  to  the 
characler  of  a  diieuain  among  his  tribe.  He  can  also, 
aAer  a  day  or  wcek^s  extraordinary  exertion  and  fatigue, 
when  hungry,  wet,  and  badly  sheltered,  take  the  limber 
pen  in  band,  and  wiek)  it  like  a  peifect  clerk.  He  is,  in 
ehort,  a  delijpfhtfol  wxiter,  as  well  as  an  arausioff  and  in- 
structive informant  There  is  not  a  dry  or  trasny  para- 
graph in  qJltbe  work;  for  though  he  has  much  to  detail 
that  would  appear  to  be  frivobus  and  fbeble  in  otiier 
hands,  the  uncommon  talent  which  he  possesses  of 


throwing  wHh  rif  ht  good  will  and  confident  -strength 
the  whole  seat  and  breadth  of  bis  soul  into  whatever  he 
•peaks  ot,  elevates  the  trifle,  aad  readers  it  a  suitable 
ground  on  which  to  lavish  his'vpirit  and  reflections.  He 
also  avoids  becgpaing  wearifome,  by  stating  just  what 
he  readily  and  naturally  feels  on  toe  occasion,  and  no 
more,  and  by  then  passing  on  to  another  topic,  ohosen 
with  equal  happiness  for  the  exhibition  of  his  character, 
and  its  own  description.  He  thus  is  one  of  the  noost 
natural,  easy,  and,  no  doubt,  fluent  of  writers ;  nor  is  it 
within  his  ^wer  to  be  unengaging,  whatever  may  be 
his  theme,  or  whatever  the  amount  of  his  information 
iregardio^  the  point  discussed,  because  the  reader  cannpt 
fail  oC  di8<^ering  fVom  what  the  major  says,  much  of 
the  man,  which,  so  long  as  the  *  proper  study  of  man* 
kind  is  man,*  is  sufficient  to  uphold  the  character  of  any 
book. 

*^  The  gaUant  author  not  only  enjoys  the  enviable  art 
of  picturing  himself  to  the  life— though  altogether  unin- 
tentionally — but  his  self-portraiture  exhibits  a  disposi. 
tion  and  priociplea  that  are  of  themselves  excellent,  and 
that  have  for  their  support  the  best,  and  meat  lasting 
foundations.  His  vivacity  is  never  in  bad  keeping,  b^ 
cause  it  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  plain  common 
scnse.^ 

Ir^itl  be  furnished  entire  in  the  Omnibus 
for  five  per  cent,  of  its  London  cost ! 
,   The  Life  of  Goldsmith  will  occupy  a  few 
pages  of  our  next  week's  number* 

M.  B<mfkMd.^~rWQ  rejoice  to  find  the  fol* 
Ipwing  information  in  a  London  periodical  of 
the  latest  date: — 

**  M.  Benjamin  Dehmert  (aslbciate  of  the  academy) 
has  just  received,  Irom  his  correspondents  at  Bnenes 
Ayres,  a  letter  of  M.  Bonpland,  from  whom  no  news 
have  been  received  for  several  years;  it  is  dated  the 
14th  of  July,  1836,  from  San  Jlorgta,  on  the  Uragoay,  in 
the  province  of  Rio  Grancb,  BnniL  M.  Bonphind  con- 
tinued his  scientific  labours ;  he  accustomed  bimselP,  he 
«ay8,  to  live  in  the  virgin  fbrests,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers.  He  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  pre- 
paring  to  send  His  oolleotions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Paris.** 

The  Duchess  d'Abrantes  has  at  length  con- 
cluded her  menrioirs,  bju>ubli8hing  the  fifth  and 


sixth  vi>lumes  in  French.  These  will  form  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  the  English  edition,  .eight 
ocuvos  having  already  appeared. 

The  Beresford  family,  in  aH  iU  brmnofaee,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  arohbisho*  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  is  said 
to  realiae  annually  from  the  church,  army,  and  navy,  by 
patronage  (principally  from  the  church),  100,000/.  a  year. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Maevey  Napier,  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  session  in  Scotland^  Mr.  Napier  is 
professor  of  conveyancing  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 

Professor  Kimley,  the  celebrated  chemiat,  of  Gottin< 
sen,  was  drowned  or^  the  15th  ult.  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner,  lie  was  taking  his  morning's  walk, 
and  being  absorbed  in  reflectioB,  it  is  supposed,  forgot 
his  proximity  to  the  river  Leine,  fell  into  it,  and  perbhed 
before  assistance  could  reach  him. 

We  observe  in  the  German  journals  the  announcement 
of  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  of  **Schlagende  Beweisfikh- 
rong  dass  NHpoleon  Bonaparte  niemals  existtrt  hat,** 
(Striking  Proof  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  existed,) 
which  professes  to  be  translated  from  the  second  Paris 
edition.  Another  singular  announcement  has  also  at- 
tracted our  notice :  it  is  the  translation  of  a  Frenoh 
work  by  M.  B.  Chablot,  the  tendency  of  which  may 
eaaily  he  gueseed  from  ik%  title— **•  The  Death' Struggle 
of  the  British  Leopard ;  reflectkms  on  the  present  time 
and  that  which  is  immediately  to  follow,*'  and  from  the 
motto,  **  England  hat  not  a  guinea  which  is  not  steeped 
in  the  bkxxi  of  all  nations  V*  How  easy  wouM  it  be  to 
prove  that  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Enrope  whose  wounds 
England  has  not  expended  her  gold  in  healing ! 

Idtt  of  New  BookM  published  in  Lamdon  to  ike 
Uuesi  dates. 

Novels  of  Natore,  by  Mrs.  Chadwick,  13mo.  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Edward  Laseelles,  gent.,  3  vols.  12mo. 
Evenings  with  Prince  Carabac^rds,  by  Baron  Laagon, 
3  vols.  §vo.  The  Victims  of  Society,  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  3  vols.  The  Rector  of  Auburn,  S  vol.  12mo. 
Highland  Rambles,  and  Long  Legends  to  Shorten  the 
Way,  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  bart.,  2  vols.  A  Treatise 
on  Magnetimn,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  post^vo.  Forma- 
tion,  by  a  Fellow  of  a  College,  3  vols.  8vo.  Life  of  The 
mas  Jefibrson,  Third  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
G.  Tuekdr,  3  vols.  8vo.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  A.  Bolmer,  by 
Anne  R.  GoUinson,  13mo.  Modem  India^  with  Itlustra- 
tiona  of  HindosUn,  by  H.  H.  Spry,  3  vols.  8vo.  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  Part 
1,  4to.  John  Burnet  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye  with 
refbrence  to  Painting,  4to.  John  BumeUs  Treatise  on 
Painting,  in  Four  Parte  complete,  4to. 

In  the  Press. 

Jeaanette  Isabelle,  a  novel  Another  Tale  of  the  Sea, 
by  the  author  of  **  Cavendish,**  called  Gentleman  Jack, 
and  reported  to  be  the  actual  life  and  adventures  of  a 
post  captain  in  the  navy. 


ST  Gentlemen  making  remittanees  by  checks,  would 
confer  a  fkvour  by  having  them  marked  **  good,**  hy  the 
cashier  of  the  bank. 

May   8,— S.  L.  Boec,  P.  Mn  Derlinston,  a  C. 
—   8, — ^Thomas  Lowis,  Moriah,  N.  Y. 

10,— D.  P.  BnshneU,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

— —   4t—Thoneon  Stewart,  Jonesboro*,  Te. 
— --   5^— Wm.  C.  fiaston,  Jonesboro*,  Te. 
Mar.  37, — Alflred  Langley,  Princeton,  Mis. 
37,— T.  W.  Langley,  Princeton,  Mis. 

Agents,  on  remitting  money,  will  confer  a 
great  favour,  and  save  much  unpleasant  feeling, 
by  letting  us  know  the  individual  subRcrihers 
wholhould  be  credited.  For  want  of  this  in- 
formation, bills  are  sometimes  sent  to  those  who 
have  paid* 

For  sale  at  this  ofiSce,  a  few  sets  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Review,  14  volumes,  at 
4(1*75  per  volume,  bound.  Also,  a  complete 
set  of  Litteirs  Museum,  80  volumes,  at^'^.OO 
per  volume,  bound. 


MAINE.— BiMoa,  Dnren  Sl  Thatcher. 
VERMONT.— MoNTRLUEE,  George  P.  Walton. 
MASSACHUSETTa 

'BoeroH,  W.  H.  S.  Jordao. 

WeacasTER,  Clarendon  Harris » 
CONNECTICUT. 

Nkw  Havsk,  Herrick  A&  Noyea. 

ILuiTVoaiv  Roderick  White* 
RHODE  ISIJkND. 

Pawtuckkt,  J.  M^Intyre  St  Co. 

Paovmxifcs,  A  S.  Beekwith. 
NEW  YORK.  . 

Nkw  Yoaa,  Peter  HUi,  11,  Old  Slip. 

Wbtt  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 

Hudson,  P.  Dean  Carriqne. 

Albany,  W.  C.  Little. 

RooHSSTu,  C.  6l  M.  Moree. 

Utica,  Wm.  WiUiune. 

Bdttalo,  a.  Wilgus. 

SoHCNioTADV,  SbiimmI  Andrsws. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

TanrroN,  D.  Fenton  Sl  B.  DavaaporU 

Salkm,  J.  M.  Hannah. 

PamorroN,  IL  £.  Honior. 

Nkw  ARK,  J.  M^Ietyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maitcr  Chdnk,  WilHatn  H.  Sajrre. 

Lancastkr^  James  F.  Flood. 

Eastdn,  a.  H.  Reeder. 

Pottsvuxk,  B.  Bannan. 

MoNTiosB,  W»  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

York,  D.  Small,  P.  M« 

PrrrsBUROH,  Johnston  db  Stockton* 

Chambkrsburg,  Matthew  Smith. 

WnjLKSBARRK,  E.  W.  Stordevaot. 

Caruslb,  6€K>rge  M.  Phillips  db  Co. 
OHIO.— CniciNNATi,  Corey  d&  Fairbanks,  BC  Daw 
Alexander  Flash.  , 

Coumsus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 

Mauhkk,  John  E.  Hoot,  P.  M. 

Stkubxnvuxx,  J.SlB,  Tnraball.  ^ 

Zanksvillx,  Adam  Petera-^Uriab  Parke. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltwork,  N.  Hickman. 

Annafous,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

Cambriogk,  C  Leeompte,  P;  M. 

Darnkbtown,  L.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  City,  Frank  Taylor« 

Alkzandria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— RicnaoND,  R.  D.  Sanxar. 

NoRffOLK,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.  Forbes  It  Co. 

Pktkr8B0ro,  a.  N.  Bonrdon. 

Lynchburg,  A.  R.  North. 

Portsmooth,  U.  H.  Forhes  &,  Co. 

Frkokricksburg,  John  CoaUey ;  E.  M^DoweO. 

tJNivuu».TY  Of  Virginia,  C.  P.  M^Keanie. 
KENTUCKY. 

LocnsvuijB,  John  M.  Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashvuxr,  White  Sl  Norvell;  W.  A.  Eiehbaatt. 

Lkzington,  John  W.  Trumbnll. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ralxigb,  Tomer  «V  Hoghes. 

FAVXrrKviLLX,  J.  M.  Stedman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charlkston,  John  P.  BeHe. 

Camdkn,  a.  Yoong. 

CoLVMBiA,  B.  D.  Plant 

SuHTKRVuuc,  H.  Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA^Augusta,  T.  H.  Want. 

Satannah,  W.  T.  Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchkx,  F.  Beaumont 

Grand  Gulp,  Wiilhim  M.  Smyth. 
ALABAMA^MoBiLK,  J.  6.  KeDogg  Ml  Cb, 
LOmSI ANA^Nkw  OftiXANa,  a  H.  Bancroft. 

Francisvullk,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MISSOURI_St.  Louis,  Meech  &  Dinniee. 
MICHIGAN.-^Dctroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 
CANADA. 

Qukbkc,  J.  Tardilf. 

Cornwall,  U.  C.  Dnnoan  M'DonelL 

MoNTRKAL,  Armour  k  Ramsey.^ 

Toronto,  J.  Ballard. 

Brookvillk,  Wm.  BeweH,  Jr.  dt  Co. 

Hamilton,  James  Ruthven  Sc  Co. 

William  HkiuiY,  Peter  M^Nie. 
NEW  BRUN8WICK.--FRKDKRICKTOII,  Robert 

St.  Johms,  Alexander  Robortson. 
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Cllf  J»Ollttllll  Of  SflUJS  %%xut%. 

PAYMENTS. 

The  subscriber  has  always  with  great  reluc- 
tance occupied  any  portion  of  the  Journal  with 
dunning  notices ;  but  tie  is  compelled  now  to 
dismiss  his  scruples,  and  appeal  to  his  subscrib- 
ers, in  9oh^  eamegtnesSf  to  remit  their  sub- 
scription dues.  As  every  one  knows  how  much 
he  owes,  a  prompt  remittance  will  save  the 
troable  and  expense  of  forwarding  bills.  The 
dismemberment  of  the  commercial  community 
has  destroyed  the  usual  facilities  of  business, 
and  each  subscriber's  mite  is  therefore  now  a 
valuable  contribution.  We  can  boast  of  many 
patrons  punctual  as  the  revolving  year,  but 
should  W  more  gratified  to  announce  that  all 
are  so.  Every  number  has  appeared  punctually 
oir  the  day  of  publication ;  and  a  claim  for  cor- 
responding punctuality  will,  we  trust,  'be  com 
plied  with,  made  respectfully,  but  urgently. 
ADAM  WALDIE. 

From  tbe  London  Metropolitan. 
TIUB    PRIMA   DONHA.    , 

ATApC 

.......*•  amid 

lo  v&ccommiftto,  ei  dime,  ite  felici."— Tamov 

In  the  tprini^  of  17—,  I  viaited  Italy,  for  the  first  time, 

who  was 


silioD,  which  was  cold  and  haughty,  giving  little  an^ 
exacting  a  great  deal.  Perhaps,  owing  to  his  father*s 
psrliality  to  me,  he  was  inclined  to  look  apon  mo  in  the 

light  of  a  spy  that  Lord  L had  set  to  watch  over 

his  oondaot,  and  give  him  secret  information  thereof; 
yet  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  character  than 
any  kind  of  deceit,  and  had  he  better  understood  me,  he 
would  not  have  mistaken  my  interest  in  his  concerns 
for  curiosity,* nor  my  frankness  fi>r  any  undue  assump- 
tion of  familiarity  on  my  part. 

We  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Paris.  Augustus 
lonj^ed  for  Italy  and  classic  ground ;  and  would,  I  be- 
lieve,  have  gone  straight  to' Rome,  had  he  tiot  had  many 
letters  of  introduction  fbc  Milan,  which  hb  father  par- 
ticularly wished  him  to  deliver,  and  which  ultiroateljp- 
led  to  his  forming  many  acquaintances,  and  passing  thei 
whole  of  the  winter  in  that  city.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  one  of  the  best  hotels  and  lodged  in  the  appartamento 
nobUe^  while  1  slept  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  a  very 
mean  little  room,  which  served  as  my  bedroom  and  m,y 
study.  Our  arrangements  were  soon  made ;  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  this,  that  we  should  be  troubled  as  littlne 
as  possible  with  one  another.  We  ffenorally  met  in  tb  .e 
morning  at  breakfast,  after  which  I  repaired  to  tl^te 
home  of  th^  master  under  whom  I  studied,  and  the  n 
walked  about  the  town,  or  cTid  what  I  pleased  till  dinne  r, 
which  we  mostly  took  together;  and  the  evening  Wf 48 
spent  on  his  part  often,  I  believe,  at  the  gaming-tablB^ 
and  in  a  variety  of  amusements ;  and  on  mme  frequentl  j^ 
at  the  theatre,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  best  must  to 
possible. 

**  Have  you  seen  the  Adelaide  7**  was  the  first  questio  n 
put  to  me  in  one  of  the  cofiee-houses  that  I  went  to,  an  d 
which  was  chiefly  filled  by  musicians  and  dilettanti,  wb  lo 
were  busy  discussing  the  merits  of  the  last  opera,  iic  id 
k>ud  in  praise  of  the  above-mentioned  prima  donna. 

I  replied,  **  that  1  was  a  stranger  in  the  place,  an  d 
should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  would  point  out  to  m  e 
aU  that  was  most  worth  seeing.** 

**  Then,**  said  one  of  the  party,  **  do  not  sleep  anothc  >r 
night  without  having  seen  Adelaide  Caraeelli,  that  eight" h 
wonder  of  the  world:**  bestowing  on  her  at  the  sam  e 
time  the  epithet,  I  think,  of  (^iotna  eantatricet  and  man  y 
others  moio  enthusiastic,  which  I  do  not  now  recall. 

*^  I  beg-io  interfere,*'  said  a  dilettante,  who  sat  in 


in  company  with  the  son  of  Lord  L- 

HMiking  the  grand  tour  for  his  amusement;  while  I  foi- 

lowed  m  his  wake,  as  it  were;  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

pursuing  my  professional-  studies.    Our  lots  in  life  were  i  corner,  and  k§4  till  now  patiently  borne  with  the  prais  e 

as  difierenl  as  our  characters,  he  being  borp  to  rank  *  '  .      -. 

and  affluence,  and  I  being  the  son  of  a  poor  and  humble 

musician  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Germany.  Lord 

L — -- — ,  who  was  a  great  dilettante,  had  taken  a  fancy 


to  me,  when  in  Germany,  on  account  of  some  juvenile 
dbplay  of  musical  talent  on  my  part,  and  having  in- 
sisted on  becoming  my  patron,' sent  me  to  Vienna  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  5iagiog  and  counterpoint.  From 
thence  I  went  to  England  at  an  early  age,  where  I  gain- 
ed considerable  credit  for  my  acquirements,  and  where 
I  might  have  earned  a  livelihood  without  diflicuity,  had 
I  not  been  so  very  desirous  of  traveling  into  Italy  for 
my  improvement,  as  to  prevent  my  settling  down  quietly 
with  the  small  stock  of  knowledge  that  1  ^ad  acquired. 
It  was  therefore,  on  the  departure  .of  his  son  Augustus, 
that  Lord  L— -« —  kindly  proposed  that  I  should  be  en- 
abled to  fulfil  tbe  wish  of  my  heart,  and  with  many 
noommendatioiis  to  the  former  to  treat  me  as  a  brother, 
1m  wished  me  much  success^  and  we  set  out  for  Paris  in 
high  spirits,  he  with  the  idea  of  being  freed  from  every 
restraint — and  I  buoyant  with  the  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions I  had  formed  of  the  country  we  were  going  to  visit. 
These  friendly  inittnctions  were,  however,  rather  lost 
upon  Augustus.  He  was  too  intimately  persuaded  of  his 
own  dignity,  ever  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  distance 
which,  he  considered,  stood  between  us;  and  though 
under  his  father's  eye  he  had  always  behaved  towards 
me  in  a  kind  and  amiable  manner,  we  no  sooner  found 
ourselves  alone,  than  he  gave  way  to  his  nstoral  dispo* 
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bestowed  on  Adelaide;  ^as  a  stranger,  I  cannot  sufie  r 
your  judgment  to  be  biased  bylhese  extravagant  praises  . 
Adekide  is,  and  always  was,  a  very  sweet  singer,  but 
nothing  more  ;  and,  as  for  being  the  eiglith  wonder  of 
the  world,  no  one  having  common  sense,  or  who  had 
heard  the  Signora  Albertina  of  Naples,  would  ever  pre. 
sums  to  hazard  so  ridiculous  an  opinion.*' 

He  then  proceeded  to  laud  his  favourite  in  fkr  niore 
extravagant  terms  than  those  which  had  been  kvished 
on  Adelaide,  which  failed  not  to  produce  a  retort  cour- 
teoos  from  his  adversary.  Iri  one  and  the  same  breath 
they  endeavoured  each  to  draw  my  attention  from  the 
other,  till  stunned  and  perplexed  by  so  many  contcnditig 
voices,  and  that  about  a  subject  on  which,  as  yet,  I  could 
offer  no  opinion,  and  glad  once  more  to  get  into  the  air, 
I  walked  home  lo  my  chamber  with  an  aching  head,  and 
the  most  ardent  desire  to  see  Adelaide,  and  judge  for 
myself. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  related  the  occttr- 
renoe  to  Augustus,  who  was  much  amused  at  it,  and 
agreed  we  should  go  tog[ether  to  La  Scala,  that  I  might 
help  him,  as  he  termed  it,  to  know  his  own  mind  about 
the  music.  I  was  so  prepossessed  all  day  with  the 
thought  of  the  prima  donna,  that  my  occupations  were 
laid  aside,  and  1  walked  about  longing  for  the  evening. 
At  length  the  hours  wore  avray,  and  happy  was  I  when 
we  were  both  seated  in  the  theatre,  and  the  curtain  rose 
before  my  expecting  oyes.  The  scenes  antecedent  to 
Adelaide's  appearance,  were  to  me  as  so  much  lost  timis 


ai  .id  so  many  obstacles  to  my  wishes,  w]^ieh  were  juvW 
w  ooud  up  to  a  pitch  bordering  almost  on  pain.    At  last  , 
sfbe  came — it  was  needless  to  ask,  **  Is  it  she?**    The 
a  weetneas  of  the  first  note  she  uttered,  prok>oged  to  an 
c  inusual  length,  and  dying  away  in  exquisite  softness, 
s  ettled  the  question  at  once — it  could  be  no  other  tiian 
iVdelaide.    And  yet,  charmed  as  I  was,  the  first  feeling 
twas  almost  that  of  disappointment  Perhaps  my  thoughts 
had  run  too  high,  or  perhaps  we  are  apt  to  be  disappoint- 
•ed  when  a  face  js  not  exactly  what  we  had  pictured  to 
ourselves,  even  though  it  should  be  tan  times  more  beau- 
tifid.    1  had  fancied  her  tall — hei^tature  was  low,  and 
her  form  slender.    I  had  fancied  a  queen-like  dignity — 
her  copntenance  was  gentle,  melaiMsholy,  and  seemed 
impreraed  with  a  subdued  sorrow.    No  fa<>o  was  ever 
more  expressive,  though  not  strictly  beautiful ;  and  I 
had  an^Ie  means  of  seeing  its  resources  developed  dur- 
ing  the  various  scenes  of  the  opera.    And  there  was  a 
peculiar  tone  in  her  voice  when  she  sustained  a  high 
note,  and  made  it  ting  and  vibrate,  which  seemed  to 
seize  on  the  very  fibres  of  one*s  heart,  with  a  power  and 
pathos  that  I  never  certainly  had  dreamed  of  before,  and 
never  have  heard  since.  I  was  like  one  who  htfd  hitherto 
wandered  in  darkness,  and  on  whom  the  light  of  heaven 
burst  forth  at  once— so  vehement  and  sudden  was  the 
eflfect  of  the  inimitable  singing  and  exqoieite  music  on 
the  ears  and  mind  of  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  tho 
art,  who  had  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  before,  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  its  practical  e^cts.    Augustus, 
contrary  to.  his  usual  custom,  had  not  said  a  word  dur- 
ing  the  performance ;  in  fkct,  he  was  entranced  beyond 
his  usual  powers  of  reoeiving  delight,  and  was  fearful  of - 
giving  way  U^  any  childish  expression  of  rapture.    On 
our  way  home,'feeeing  I  could  not  contain  my  transports, 
he  acknowledged  his  high  satbfiiction  at  all  that  we  had 
seen,  and  declared  several  times  that,  as  ^ar  as  he  could 
judge,  Adelaide  was  the  most  delightful  of  singers,  and 
in  point  of  food  and  figure,  on  which  he  thouglit  himself 
perfoctly  competent  to  decide,. she  was  almost  faultless. 
We  agreed  to  go  again  the  following  evening  to  La 
Scala  to  see  the  same  performance :  we  did  so,  and  I 
can  affirm,  on  my  part,  that  I  saw  and  heard  with  in- 
creased satisfaction,  the  charm  of  novelty  bein^  more 
than  compensated  by  the  interest  I  took  in  following  the 
thread  of  La  CaraoeHi*8  inimitable  perscmifioataon  of  her 
part 

For  tbe  next  fortnight,  Au^stus  and  I  seemed  actu- 
ated by  orie  and  the  same  spirit,  for  be  gave  up  all  otiter 
amusements  for  the  theatre,  and  we  were  conatantly 
seated  side  by  side  to  listen  to  the  soul-inspiring  strains 
of  this  idol  of  our  admiration.  This  admiration  made 
him  ^rvtw  more- communicative  and  familiar,  and  one 
idorning  at  breakfast  he  thus  addresaed*  me :— **  Maxi- 
nvilian,  is  there  no  one  amongst  your  musical  friends 
who  knows  Adebide  off  the  stage  /  Do  ask  and  see.  I 
sliould  be  very  curious  to  make  acquaintance  with  her. 
If  her  conversation  is  but  half  as  good  as  lier  ^ting  and 
singing,  she  will  be  the  most  w<mderful  woman  I  have 
yet  met  with.**  My  colour  rose  as  hW  spoke,  for  I  had 
had  the  same  wish  myself,  and  had  already  made  some 
enquiries  to  that  effect.  I  promised  compliance,  and  left, 
him  with  that  intention.  I  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  introduction  into  bar  ctrele  through  my 
patroTi's  means,  who  bad  already  vpokea  of  me  in  very 
handsome  termib  And  this  time  the  proud  Augustus 
was  very  glad  even  to  go  as  the  seooodary  person  of  the  - 
Xwo.  Adelaide  jreneraUy  /eceived  her  friends  in  the 
evening  trben  the  onera  was  over.  Her  manners  in  pri- 
Tate  life  were  periectly  easy  and  graceftd;  and  the 
amiable  simplicity  which  she  displayed,  put  every  body 
at  once  on  tbe  footing  of  old  acquaintances.  1i£u  face 
appeared  quite  as  beautiful  as  on  the  stage,  excepting 
its  paleness,  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation  were 
certainly  such  as  to  increase  the  admiration  which  her 
dramatio  cbaracttrtf -excited.    Her  booiefaold  consisted 
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of  herself  and  her  sister,  i^ho  was  imineasurably  inferior 
to  her  hi  personal  beautr,  and  had  neter  appeared  on  the 
staffe;  of  Sempronia*8  husband,  who  bad  been  passion* 
ateiy  in  love  with  Adelaide,  but  raeetinff  with  no  return, 
had  married  the  sister,  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
object  of  his  idolatry  ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  9orrowfa].!ookinjr 

~  young  man,  named^Leo,  who  was  a  kind  of  secretary 
and  factotum  t^J^e  fiiniUy,  who  copied  muiBic  for  Adc*- 
laide,  acfd  some^cs  a»lfnpanied  her  on  the  barpsJi- 
ehord.  The  Caraeg|U*s  rlMyon  was  highly  flattering 
to  a  young  musioiaFwho^wi^i^ger  for  distinction.  On 
hearing  what  I  bad  dbVpoMdCe  insisted  on  my  plaj-* 
ing  and  singing,  and  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  «>f 
kind  interest  As  for  my  companbn,  she  did  not  troubI.e 
herself  much  about  him,  farther  than  what  politenesis 
required ;  he  was  left  to  mako  ft'iends  with  Sempronia , 
while  we  were  singing  over  aome  duets,  in  which  I  a<^- 
^quitted  myself  much  to  her  satisfiu^tion — at  least  shie 
was  kind  enough  to  say  so. 

The  next  day  Augustus  declared  he  had  grown  s<> 
tired  of  amusements,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  take^ 
Qp  his  violin,  which  he  had  long  neglected  ;  and  desired 
me,  as  I  had  sonae  knowledge  of  that  Instrument,  to 
give  him  instructions.  1  was  so  taken  up  myself  with 
music,  and  with  La  Caracelli,  that  I  did  tu>t  at  once  sc« 
whence  came  this  sadden  fondness  for  musical  study, 
which  I  now  discovered  in  him  for  the  £rst  time.  I 
acquiesced  of  course,  and  took  a  great  deal,  of  pains  in 
teaching  him,  though  I  verily  believe  that  three  quarters 
of.  the  tione  were  generally  spent  in  talking  of  the  in^ 
imiuble  prima  donna.  Once  admitted  into  her  bouse, 
we  were,  in  a' manner,  made  free  of  it,  as  long  as  our 
abode  at  Milan  might  last;' and  we  became  her  most 
regular  visiters,-  seldom  passing  an  evening  without 
draping  .in.  I  often  brought  with  me  some  new  air, 
which  I  had  composed  that  mornings  and  which  the 
CaracelU  would  sing  at  first  sight,  in  a  way  to  enamour 
roe  of  my  own  compositions.  Even  Augustus,  by  do. 
groes,  joined  our  concerts  occasionally ;  and,  nxixious  to 
appear  as  a  musician^  ased*  ail  his  endeavours  to  get  ■ 
through  his  task  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  never  fail- 
ed meeting  with  the  kindest  encouragoment  and  ap. 
plause  from  the  lady. 

This  sort  of  life  went  on  through  the  winter  with  little 
variation.  Besides  my  usual  studies,  I  was  now  busily 
employed  in  setting  one  of  Metastasio*f  dramas  to  music, 
a  work  on  which  I  hoped,  if  not  to  rest  my  Cuture  fame, 
at  least  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  future  edifice.  My 
whole  wish,  my  real  aim,  was  to  wiite  a  pari  which 
Adelaide  would  not  disdain ;  and  to  this>parpose  I  bent 

'  the  whole  energies  of  my  soul,  and  laboured  to  make 
that  character  stand  out  amongst  the  rest,  as  much  as 
efae  shone  -beyond  all  the  other  singers  in  talent  At 
every  passage  that  I  wrote  down  for  her,  I  used  to  fancy 
how  she  would  sing  it,  and  thought  I  actually  heard  the 
sounds  in  ray  lonely  chamber  vibrating  through  the  air. 
Adelaide  Caraeellii  syren  of  eyrensl  could  you  but  have 
known  half  the  enthasiastic  dreamings  which  filled  my 
brain,  you  would  have  smiled  at  the  power  you  so  un- 
conscionaly  possessed.  But  I  had  no  one  with  wliom  I 
could  hold  communion.  My  master  was  upwards  of 
Bbty,my  acqukintanoes  were  as  yet  too  new  to  lay  bare 
my  wteaknesses  perhaps  to  their  derision,  and  the  son  of 
ihy  pat«)n,  who  was-niost  fitted  in  years,  and  from  long 
acquaintance,  to  give  an  ear  to  tlie  overflowings  of  my 
heart,  was  too  far  removed  in  character  for^me  to  ven- 
ture on  any  such  flights- in  his  hearing.  Besides,  a  kin4 
of  instinctive  f^r  of  speaking  too  much  of  Adelaide, 
except  when  he  iegta,  frequently  made  i^e  silent  If  I 
may  be  allewed  so  to  express  it,  my  instinct  was  more 
correct  on  tkie  point  than  my  perception.    With  lei» 

^  experience  than  I  possessed  at  that  time,  I  might  hai  e 
seen  that  Augustus  was  irretrievably  in  love  with  Aoa- 
l|ude;  but  I  did  not  see  it— ^et  I  felt  embarrassed  and 
timid  whenever  she'^as  mentioned,  which  now  occurit^d 
Jess  oRen  than  a{  first.  On  his  side,  he  seemed  divided 
between  a  kind  of  jealousy  of  roe  and  a  fear  lest,  by 
scaring  away  my  confidence  too  abruptly,  be  should  lose , 
all  opportunity  of  penetrating  my  eentuneats.  It  may 
be  eupposed  tilat. these  contending  feelioge  made  him 
capricious  and  unequal  in  Ills  benaviour;  treating  roo^ 

^  alternately  as  a  confidant,  a  rival,  or  a  etrao^er.  I  was^ 
however,  aocustoroed  to  patience,  and  willrogly  roado 

use  ef  it  in  this  instance,  in  gratitude  to  Lord li— » 

whora  I  had  no  naeans  of  repaying,  but  by  making  every 
eoncession  to  his  son.  I  therefore  put  up  with  many 
disagreeable  trifles,  and  consoled  mye^lf  with  study  and 
practice,  to  the  great  satisfaetion  of  my  instructers.  My 
opera  was  now  so  fiur  advanced,  that  roy  master  caused 
parts  of  it  to  be  tried  by  the  pupils  of  the  oonservatorio, 
in  order  to  judge-of  its  roertls,  before  a  rehdarsal  took 
place  at  the  theatre.  He  expressed  himself  so  pleased 
with  it  that  tie  promised  me  every  assistance  to  forward 


its  «j»cedy  repreeertUUon.-  In  Adelaide  Caracelli  I  had 
likewise  a  friend  and  an  advocate,  and  she  jiromised  to 
use  her  influence  with  both  manager  and  actors  to  pro- 
mote roy  success.  But  though  Adelaide  was  all  en- 
eoulragofnent,  though  the  masters  at  the  oonservatorio 
were,  profuse  in  their  congratulation,  I  felt  an  uneasi- 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  that  I  could  not  at  first  account 
for.  A  word  firom  Sempronia  had  been  the  cause  of 
this.  I  happened  one  evening  to  address  to  her  some 
question  of  trifling  importance,  which  caused  her  to 
allude,  as  to  a  circumstance  well  known  to  me,  to  Au- 
l^gustuB^s  habit  of  visiting  Adelaide  every  morning  while 
'  I  was  at  the  oonservatorio,  and  frequently  going  to  the 
theatre  during  rehearsals.  This  fell  upon  me  like  a  blow, 
the  efiects  of  whicn  were  to^p  visible  to  escape  Sempro- 
nia*s  observation.  With  the  good-nature  that  formed 
an  intrinsic  part  of  her  character,  she  instantly  express, 
ed  her  sorrow  at  having  unconsciously  given  me  pain, 
thereby  only  inereasing  my  confusion,  and  I  may  add, 
my  surprise  at  my  own  sentiments,  as  till  then  I  con- 
sidered  my  idolatry  of  Adelaide  solely  as  so  much  in- 
cense oSored  to  the  goddess  of  song.  Alas  t  I  now  found 
to  roy  cost,  by  the  strong  human  ingredients  that  were 
mixed  up  with  roy  incense,  that  I  loved  the  woman 
still  more  than  I  worshiped  the  idol.  The  transition 
appeared  almost  painful  and  homiliatin|r  in  my  eyes." 
Had  I  then  been  wound  up  to  so  enthusiastic  a  Height, 
to  find  at  last  that  it  was  love  alone  that  animated  me  7 
I  can  scarcely  distinctly  remember  what  I  replied  to 
Sempronia ;  I  only  know  that  I  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity  of  departing  without  saying  as  much  as  ^  good 
Qight'^tothe  beautiful  Caracelli;  and  through  the  mist 
that  seemed  to  float  before  my  eyeis,  I  can  only  recall 
the  look  of  pity  and  interest  with  which  the  eyes  of  the 
fcrmer  followed  me  as  I  went  out  of  tbajoom.  I  re- 
turned with  hurried  stepe  to  our  hoteL  The  perturba- 
tion of  roy  spirits  was  too  great  at  first  to  allow  roe  even 
ts  think,  and  it  seeiQed  merely  the  e£fect  of  mechanical 
custom  that  led  me  to  undress  and  lie  down.  A  flood 
of  tears  came  to  mv  relief — it  was  the  passionate  ex- 
pression  of  all  the  feelings  that  raged  within  me,  a  relief 
tkat  nature  kindly  gives  to  those  whose  heartp  are 
•ramped  for  want  of  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  ex- 
Mnding  beneath  the  benign  influence  of  confidenpe  and 
rriendship.  1  was  afterwards  able  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
[  now  plainly  recollected  a  thousand  little  things  that 
had  before  escaped  me,  for  want  of  a  clue  to  throw  light 
upon  them,  which  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Augus- 
tQs  was  in  love.  He  had  never  said  a  word  to  me  of  his 
Oiorning  visits,  and  that  alone  was  suspicious.  So  far 
f  was  completely  convinced — but  the  next  question,  one 
Vthich  I  scarcely  dared  to  investigate,  and  yet  longed  to 
know,  was,  does  Adelaide  return  his  passion?  I  in- 
stantly began  to  recall  in  my  mind  how  difl[brent  her 
behaviour  towards  him  was  now  to  what  it  had  been  at 
first  In  the  beginning  she  had  distingtxished  me  as  the 
orasician,  and  taken  Tittle  notice  of  him.  Now  thev 
eenver^d  of\en,  she  smiled  upon  him,  and  every  look 
imd  gesture  started  up  before  me  as  so  many  witnesses 
Of  what  I  dreaded  to  ascertain.  To  me  she  had  been 
dnifbrmly  kind  and  friendly — towards  him  she  was  at 
fliflbrent  times  id  all  kinds  of  moods.  How  I  envied  the 
difference !  I  saw  love  in  all  these  varu^hs  of  mind 
and  manner,  and  nothing  but  the  roost  chilling  absence 
tff  all  passion  in  her  constant  regard  for  me.  Not  sa lis- 
ted, however,  with  my  internal  convictions  on  the  sub- 
|ect,  I  resolved  to  draw  from  Sempronia  the  assurance 
that  I  was  not  mistaken,  and  perhaps  make  a  friend  of 
her,  who  was  one  of  those  good  creatures  who  are  ever 
ready  to  fake  an  interest  in  otiier  people*s  concerns. 

With  these  infpnlions  I  waited  as  patiently  as  I  coold 
till  evening,  when  I  vronl  to  CaracclU's  with  the  full  in- 
tention  of  observing  as  much  as  I  could,  without  inter- 
rupting or  attempting  to  participate  in  their  oonversation. 
I  even  took  my  seat  by  Sempronia,  as  if  accustomed  to 
act  the  oonfi<hint,  and  make  way  for  the  lover,  but  in 
reality  to  appear  as  nnooncemed  as  possible,  that  they 
might  feel  more  at  liberty.  Sempronia  welcomed  me 
kindly,  and  the  melancholy  young  roan,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  drew  his  chair  near  ours,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  making  one  in  our  conference.  They  imme* 
diately  began  to  speak  to  roe  as  if  they  had  been  long 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  roy  heart,  unknown  to  mv- 
self;  and  these  two  beings,  whom  I  had  before  scarcely 
observed,  seemed  suddenly  converged  into  old  friends, 
by  the  sympathy  they  expressed  in  my  disappointment^ 
and  their  warm  expressions  of  preference  for  roe  above 
Augustus.  He  was  little  calculated,  indeed,  by  his  ge. 
neral  demeanour,  to  make  friends  of  those  whom  he  did 
not  study  to  please,  though,  perhaps,  when  he  did  so  fiir 
lay  aside  his  usual  pride  a^to  be  desirous  of  captivating 
any  one,  few  men  possessed  the  faculty  in  a  higher  ^ie- 
gree,  as  roach  from  his  handsome  person  as  his  agree- 


able and  witty  oonversation.  He  spoke  Italian  fluently, 
and  being  well  versed^  in  the  French  language,  in  wlueh 
Adelaide  was  an  adept,  they  had  ample  roeane  of  ooin* 
rounicating  tljeir  ideas;  and  the  cbarro  of  these  convtr- 
sationa  was  perhaps  heightened  to  Augustus,  by  tJw 
feeling  of  the  dispky  he  was  making-of  his  pOwere  ii 
two  languages  not  bis  own.  La  Caracelli  was  doubt- 
less flattered  by  the  constant  adulation  of  a  man  kwnm 
in  the  world  to  be  of  some  discrimination ;  and  as  llSs 
encomiums  on  her  singing,  from  their  very  wavt  ef 
scientific  judgment,  seemed  to  proceed  from  bis  feelcnga 
alone,  the  novelty  was  pleasing  in  a  country  wtiere  eveiy 
amateur,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  baa  kit  tlit 
terms  of  the  art  at  his  fingers'  endiu 

Semprobia,  seeing  me  downcast  and  sad,  woukl  w^ 
iRgly  have  left  roe  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  I  wished 
to  l^now,  but  finding  ihe  bent  on  ascertaining' the  Mi 
extent  of  my  misfortQpe,  she  told  roef  with  some  hala- 
tion, that  she  had  long  observed  a  decided  prefbreooe  odr 
the  parf  of  her  sister  for  roy  companion,  and  knowing 
Adelaide's  ardent  soul  as  she  did,  could  give  me  Imt 
little  hope  that  I  should  be  able -to  supersede  a  rival  in 
her  affections.  After  a  short  pause,  however,  ilie  bid 
me  not  be  entirely  discouraged,  as  she  might  be  mis- 
taken in  the  symptoms  she  thought  she  had  discovcied, 
and  Gonstancjr  and  perseverance  sometimes  worked  tfasir 
way,  slowly,  indeed,  but  surely.  A  look  which  abe  eaU 
on  her  husband,  who  was  standing  at  the  window  with 
his  back  towards  us,  and  the  smile  which  soddenlT  foL 
lowed  it,  seemed  to  remind  her  that  it  was  not  euo^ 
the  case.  "  My  husband's  example  need  not  alarm  yoo^" 
continued  she,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts;  ■*  there  w«s« 
want  of  ideality  about  him  which  displeased  my  sister. 
Adelaide  requires  to  be  loved,  independently  of  all  es- 
ternal  circumstances — and  will,  do  not  doubt  it,  tovetbe 
saihe  in  return.  Should  your  fViend,  for  hkstanee,  t 
bring  forward  his  rank,  m  any  way,  as  contrary^  to  1 
affection,  from  that  day,  depend  upon  it,  Adelaide  I 
him  no  more.'* 

Sempronia  thus,  half  intentionally,  h4lf  nnawafei, 
contributed  to  raise  mv  spirits  with  hope,  and  nurse  the 
flame  that  I  had  felt  the  necessity  of  ez(H)|fQiahiDg;  I 
gladly  seized  the  slightest  ground  on  which  to  build  tkm 
tottering  &bric  of  romance,  and  though  I  aearceiy  ex. 
changed  ten  words  with  Adelaide  that  pigiit,  1  had 
received  so  much  alleviation  froni  m^  oonversatioB  with 
Sempronia,  that  I  went  away  tranqutliaed,  and  fitf  more 
satisfied  than  when  I  came. 

According  to  her  promise,  the  Caraceili  tiad  intereslsd 
herself  in  my  Ijehalf  about  my  opera,  and  preperations 
had  already  been  made  at  the  theatre,  to  pot  it  into 
immediate  rehearsal.  I  had  w/itlen  a  letter  to  Lord 
L — - — ,  to  give  him  an  account  of  my  studies,  stymt 
nothing,  however,  of  our  more  private  eonoems;  and! 
had  received  tho  most  flattering  congratulations  from 
biro,  in  a  communication  which  he  sent  to  bis  eon  some 
time  after.  Thus  far  my  affiiirs  seemed  prosperoua,  as 
much  as  any  success  can  compensate  na  fi>r  thwarted 
affection ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  aware,  that  the  gresler 
ro^  success  and  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune,  the  brigliler 
my  prospects  would  grow.  I  little  thought  how  eroelly 
they  would  be  all  at  once  cloiided  by  an  unfbr«ieen  event. 

Amongst  the  airs  that  I  had  written  far  Adelaide, 
there  was  one  with  which  slie  was  not  eo  well  satisfied 
as  the  rest.  Whether  she  thought  it  did  not  give  her 
sufficient  opportunity  for  displaying  her  powers,  or  wbe- 
ther  it  failed  to  express  the  words,  as  she  averred  it  did, 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  determine.  Her  opinion 
was  supported  by  Augustus,  though  he  knew  little  oa 
this  subject;  and  her  small  circle  having  likewise  de- 
clared themselves  of  the  same  opinion,  i  was  of  course 
overruled,  and  with  the  utmost  readiness  set  to  work  to 
recompose  the  air  completely.  My  second  attempt  waa» 
however,  not  more  successful  thin  the  first,  and  I  made 
several  alterations  at  diffbrent  times,  and  brought  the 
^ir  over  and  over  again  to  Adelaide  fur  approbation. 
Still,  whether  to  try  roy  patiencfe  and  see  how  far  I  wouM 
sacrifice  any  thing  to  please  her,  or  from  whatever  other 
cause  it  roight  be,  this  luckless  cavatina  seeiiied  to  stop 
all  our  prooeedinss,  and  remained  to  roe  the  gordtan 
knot,  which  I  could  not  untie.  One  night,  however,  aa 
if  some  angel  had  whispered  an  inspiration  into  niy  ear, 
when  I  had  laid  down  to  rest,  afler  working  ail  daf 
fi-uitlessly,  a  sudden  flash  came  across  roy  mind,  ana, 
unable  to  wait  till  rooming,  I  rose^  procurod  a  liglrt,  and 
set  to  work  with  renewed  ardour.  Towards  ^da#n  I  had 
completed  the  air,  and,  confident  now  of  success,  I  wak- 
ed with  great  impatience  till  the  hour. should  come  when 
I  could  se9  Adelaide,  and  lay  before  her  the  labourrof 
the  night,  internally  persuaded,  perhaps,  that  she  wonM 
vakte  them  as  much  as  I  own,  in  roy  vanity,  that  I M 
myself.  -       - 

Without  even  going  to  the  oonservatorio,  winch  I  Was 
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IB  tho  daily  habit t>f  doing,  I  went  straight  ftom  the  hotel 
to  Adelaide's  ^reet,  bat  was  much  disappointed  in  being 
tol4  that  she  was  not  at  home.  I  knew  it  was  not  true 
bj  the  hoyr  of  the  day,  and  therefor^,  instead  of  going 
hpooe,  I  paced  up  and  down,  in  hopes  of  meeting  her 
whea  ahe  saUied  forth  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  rehearsal. 
After  spending  about  an  hour  in  this  manner,  I  saw 
aome  one  come  oat  of  the  house  where  she  lived,  and  to 
my  DO  small  mortification  I  found  it  was  Augustus.  Ho 
imoaediately  iroessed,  by  my  leisurely  pace,  that  I  must 
hsfift  been  there  some  time,  and  concluded  that  I  had 
been  watobing  him.  He  did  not  leave  me  long  in  sua. 
penee  as  to  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

**  Maximilian  Rosenberg,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  in  which 
haughtiness  «nd^  jealousy  seemed  to  struggle  fbr  the 
naastery,  **I  have  treated  you  as  a  friend  and  a  com- 
paaion^yes,  a  companion  eien — in  compliaoce  with 

?iy  father*s  wishes ;  and  what  return  have  1  from  you  7 
need  not  say  what,  for  your  confusion  speaks  clearly 
enough  to  condemn  you.  But,  as  to  dodging  my  steps, 
m,  whatever  may  be  your  excuse  or  yo\ii  intention  in 
d^Dg  80,  it  is  a  thing  that  I  never  will  submit  ta  A 
oompact,  in  ofder  to  remain  entire,  must  be  kepTdn  both 
■idee ;  you-^ave  neglected  your  part,  and  henceforth  1 
coEwider  myself  exonerated  f>om  aU  further  concern 
about  you.^ 

It  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured  to  justify  myself.  The 
greater  my  confusion  and  earnestness  in  rejecting  the 
imfmtations  he  threw  upon  me,  (added  to  the  real  con. 
eoiousnesa  I  feit  of  secretly  being  his  rival,  which  tended 
to  weaken  my  powers  of  defence,)  the  more  I  implicated 
jnovselA  I  believe,  in  his  eyes.  Finding  it  hopeless  to  see 
Adelaido  that  morning,  I  returned  home,  vexed  and  ex- 
asperated— angry  with  Aagustus,  with  myself  for  not 
having  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  show  him  the  cava- 
tine  at  once,  and  still  more  angry  with  La  Oaracelli,  to 
whom  I  had  sent  in  my  name,  and  who  must  have 
known  what  my  bilsiness  was.  Besides,  I  did  not  know 
how  &Lt  he  might  not  push  his  revenge,  and  I  was  at  a 
loss  (»ven  to  know  on  what  footing  we  shcAild  henceforth 
be.  Augustos,  I  knew,  stood  in  some  awe  of  his  father, 
even  at  a  distance,  and  could  hardly  shake  me  off  with 
pnypriety  without  his  consent.  Yet  I  knew  he  could 
easily  misrepresent  the  thing,  if  he  chose,  by  letter,  and 
that  he  would  stretch  a  point  to  free  himself  of  an  un- 
welcome  companion,  was  what  I  equally  believed  to  be 
very  likely,  f  remained  occupied  with  these  disagree, 
able  thoughts  all  day  long  in  my  chamber.  Augustus 
dined  out  that  day,  and  in  the  evening  I  went  to  one  of 
the  smaller  theatres,  and  did  not  go  to  Adelaide's. 

Carly  the  next  morning  Sempronia's  husband  came 
to  eee  me.  He  brought  me  word  from  Adelaide,  that 
the  foUu^iflg  day  part  of  my  opera  would  be  rehearsed, 
and  that  I  mutit  attend  at  th^  theatre.  He  likewise  en. 
quired  if  I  was  ill,  as  they  had  not  seen  me  the  night 
befitfe,  when!  was  expected.  After  some  hesitation,  I 
simply  related  what  had  passed. 

•*  1  thought  so,"  returned  he,  ♦•  from  what  Adelaide 
said :  Augustus  is  exceedingly  jealous ;  and  1  advise  you, 
ais  a  friend,  to  keep  clear  of  all  these  things,  and  not  risk 
the  success  of  your  opera,  and,  perhaps,  the  chance  of 
iu  being  represented  at  all,  for  the  vain  pursuit  of  that 
which  tou  may  never  attain.  Do  not  be  like  the  dog  in 
the  fable: — remember,  Adelaide  is  merely  the  shadow ; 
and  think  of  your  professional  success,"  continued  he, 
laughing,  *^  as  the  only  substantial  thing  really  worth 
pursuing." 

Tl^is  advice  I  admitted  to  be  good,  but  difiicolt  to 
foUow.  He  had  loved  Adelaide  himself,  he  continued, 
and  yet  had  given  her  up  witliout  such  powerful  reasons : 
he  )md,  therefore,  some  right  to  advise  another.  Her 
heart  was  now,  he  was  sure,  irrevocably  engaged ;  and 
he  had  even  understood  t1iat  Augustus  had  made  her 
proposals,  which  she  had  accepted,  but  that  he  could  not 
probably  fulfil,  while  his  father  still  lived.  Startled  at 
this  news,  unable  to  conceal  or  control  my  feelings,  I 
scarcely  know  to  what  excess  I  should  not  have  suflered 
myself  to  be  carried  away  by  passion,  had.he  not  soothed 
roe  by  every  reasbnable  means,  and  brought  me  back  to 
my  senses.  I  saw  nothing  of  Augustus  till  dinner-time, 
when  he  sent  up  his  servant  to  let  me  know  it  was  ready. 
Withjmt  this  decided  overture  on  his  part  to  a  reconci. 
liation,  for  such  it  ^as  from  a  man  of  his  disposition,  I 
could  not  have  got  over  the  invincible  repugnance  I  felt 
at  meeting  him.  He  was  calm  and  polite,  but  distant. 
IVe  said  bat  little,  yet  there  seemed  an  evident  intention 
on  fajs  part  to  keep  within  bounds.  Perhaps,  like  a  wary 
politician,  he  wished  to  temporise  till  he  saw  how  my 
opera  might  succeed,  as  in  case  it  did,  he  would  not  be 
^unwillioj^  to  play  the  part  of  the^  patron ;  and,  moreover, 
the  inusic  was  to  Adelaide's  taste  and  her  decisions  were 
law  ei  the  theatre. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  theatre,  where  I  was  pre^ 


sently  joined  by  Adelaide,  together  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  and  Augustus,  on  whose  arm  she  leant 
as  she  walked  about  the  stage  tiO  aU  the  musicians  had 
assembled.  6he  was  in  high  spirhs  that  day ;  6ot  though 
I  passed  near  her  several  times,  she  did  not  seem  to 
take  any  notice  of  me,  at  which  I  was  not  a  little  mor- 
tified. 1  tboueht  it  peculiarly  unkind,  as  I  was  sure 
she  could  not  oe  ignorant  of  what  I  must  feel  at  that 
moment  When  the  orchestra  wflsi  filled,  the  Caracelli 
sung  one  or  two  of  the  airs  of  her  part  in  a  very  sweet 
mannej;,i  but  not,  I  thought,  with,  that  energy  which  ahe 
was  accustomed  to  infuse  into  every  thing ;  and,  con- 
ceiving  it  was  done  with  a  design  to  vex  me,  though  it 
might  be  simply  that  few  singers  put  forth  their  full 
powers  at  a  rehearsal,  I  feh  hurt  and  ofibnded.  At  last 
I  approached  her  with  the  cavatina  that  I  had  been 
working  at,  and  begged  her  to  try  it.  She  did  so.  It 
pleased  ,aU  who  were  present  but  Augustus,  who  per- 
sisted that  it  would  always  remain  a  yery  poor  concern. 
Adelaide,  perhaps  secretly  piqued  that  her  singing  should 
not  have  the  power  of  embellishing  any  thing,  said  there, 
upon  that  she  thought  it  had  better  be  left  out  altogether. 
This  was  objected  to,  as  the  situation  absolutely  re- 
quired it ;  and  it  led  to  a  duet  that  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. The  manager,  who  was  of  a  hasty  temper, 
immediately  declared,  that  if  that  -vrere  the  case,  he 
would  find  some  other  prima  donna  to  take  her  place, 
fbr  if  the  duet  were  suppressed,  it  would  equally  dis- 
please the  tenor,  who  had  a  {prominent  part  in  it.  La 
Caracelli,  who  knew'  her  power,  made  her  courtesy  to 
him,  and  said,  sinoe  he  was  of  that  opinion,  she  would 
rather  decline  taking  ahy  part  is'  the  op^ra  at  all. 
Whereupon  every  tongue  seemed  let  loose  at  omse^  in* 
trudiOjpr  its  opinion  in  one  way  or  another,  giving  no  bad 
idea  of  the  confbslon  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  ami  would 
have  presented  a  truly  ludicrous  scene  to  me,  had  I  not 
been  too  deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  the  dispute  to 
remain  a  calm  spectator.  Alas  I  it  was  useless  to  raise 
my  foeble  voice  amidst  a  crowd,  and  even  when  the 
storm  had  somewhat  subsided,  I  could  not  learn  to  what 
conclusion  they  had  come.  Bilksiness  seemed  plainly  at 
an  end,  fbr  that  day  at  least ;  the  musicians  began  to 
quit  the  orchestra  one  by  one,  and  I  saw  Adelaide  walk 
away.  My  rage  was  at  its  height,  and  joining  Augus- 
tus, I  could  not  help  venting  my  bitterness  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  as  he  hkd  in  reality 'been  the  cause  of 
Adelaide's  dbtaste  for  the  eavatina,  and  ultimate  quarrel 
with  the  manager.  His  answer  was  more  contemptuous 
than  passtonato,  which  I  could  so  little  brook  at  that 
time,  that,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  embittered 
and  angry  feelings,  I  loudly  called  on  him  to  fight,  at 
the  same  time  clapping  my  hand  on  my  sword.  His 
action  was  as  quick  ^  mine,  and  ghid,  perhaps,  of  an 
opportunity  of  giving  way  to  his  hatred,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  we  began  loungfing  at  each  other.  Several 
persons  who  passed  to  and  fro  probably  took  us  for 
actors,  as  they  did  not  interfere  until  'Augustus  fell 
wounded.  The  sight  of  his  blood  at  once  recalled  me 
to  my  senses,  and  dlarmed  all  who  yet  remained  in  the 
theatre.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion,  and  people  ran 
about  in  all  directions  fbr  assistance,  while  1  remained 
nailed  to  the  spot,  and  mute  with  horror  at  the  idea  that 
I  had  perhaps  killed  him.  All  my  anger  had  vanished, 
and  I  pictured  to  myself  his  desolate  father  upbraiding 
me  with  the  death  of  his  son.  Augustus,  however,  had 
only  fainted.  The  wound  was  flight,  and  he  was  easily 
cotiveyed  to  the  manager's  room  till  he  should  be  taken 
home.  Notwithstanding  the^iispeated  endeavours  I  made 
to  approach  him  and  raer  assistance,  he  signed  me  to 
retire  so  vehemently,  that,  fearing  he  should  exhaust 
his  remaining  strength,  I  was  fbr^d  to  comply.  I  did 
not,  however,  leave  the  theatre,  but  continued  walking 
about  in  great  agitation,  till  the  surgeon,  who  had  been 
called,  came  out  of  the  room,  and  1  enquired  anxiously 
about  his  patient.  He  told  me  there  was  nothing  se- 
rioQs,  but  that  it  v^as  evident  he  had  been  in  a  violent 
passion ;  that  he  was  very^verish,  and  had  better  re- 
main quite  quiet  for  a  fbw  hours  before  he  was  moved 
home.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  during 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
longest  I  had  ever  passed.  I  rambled  about  the  tlieatre, 
not  venturing  to  -enter  the  room  where  Augustos  lay. 
I  eould  hear  from  the  outside  that  he  was  talking  in. 
coherently,  half  in  English,  half  in  Italian;  but  think, 
ing  my  presence  would  only  increase  his  uneasiness,  I 
kept  out  of  his  sight.  When,  at  last,  I  beard  from  the 
servant  who  had  been  sitting  by  him  that  he  had  sunk 
into  a  refreshing  slumber,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  keep 
every  thing  quiet  within  reach  of  his  hearmg.  I  paced 
up  and  down  before  his  door  like  a  sentinel,  and  the 
sight  was  truly  a  siogukr  one  to  see  a  theatre  converted 
into  a  sick  room.  Towards' evening  all  the  actors  began 
to  arrive  to  dress  themselves,  Adelaide  aoiongst  the  rest. 


I  shall  never  foTgot  her  look  when  she  first  peroeive<r 
mo.    A  shriek,  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  when  1- 
motioned  her  to  be  silent,  and  pronounced  the  nanie  of 
Augustus  in  a  low  voice,  stung  me  to  tho  soul.    Was  it 
remorse,  or  was  it  a  feeling  that  Adelaide  was  lost  fbr 
ever  to  me  7    Alas !  I  fear  the  latter  reason  was  upper- 
most in  my  heart.    I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  uneasi- 
noss,  but  she  Would  net  listen ;  and  having  questioned 
all  those  about  her  on  what  had  happened^  she  loaded.  . 
me  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  insisted  on  seeing  Au. 
gustus,  and  that  without  delay.    In  vain  I  renionist rated 
on  the  imprudence  of  exciting  his  afready  irritated  TecK 
ings,  and  the  neeeesity  of  repose  ;  she  was  jnot  to  bo 
overruled,  and  the  dispute  had  grown  s6  loud  that  Au^ 
gustus  was  startfed  out  of  his  sleep,  and^waa  calling  to 
know  where  he  was  and  who  disturbed  him«    It  there-  * 
fore  became  useless  to  defend  my  post  any  longer,  and« 
finding  the  sympathy  he  excited  turned  to  my  di^- 
vantage,  I  n^ade  the  best  of  my  way  out  q(  the  ibeatre. 

(To  be  eontinoed.) 


C]>ZTdR<'S  TABZ.S. 

We  have  sorrendered  aa  much  apace  as  pos*- 
sible  in  the  Jogrnal  to-day  to  a  tale,  written 
with  uncommon  ability,  in  order  to  conclude 
it,  if  that  be  possible,  next  week.  Wo  may 
weil  spare  the  room  which  it  ocotipies,  for  the 
business  of  literature  continues  to  be  as  much 
depressed  as  we  have  latelylsnownit;  no  books 
are  hazarded  during  such  gloomy  times  as  now- 
pervade  all  class^a;  we  might  deduce  from  this 
circumstance  an 'argument  for  dustaining  the 
lAhrary^  and  invite  all  who  are  in  arrears  to 
make  use  of  the  present  acceptable  time  to  re- 
mit, and  we  do  trust  it  will  operate  with  the 
conscientious  ;  a'direct  appeal  in  the  shape  of 
a  bill  will  be  made  immediately  by  the  pub-- 
lisher,  whose  terms  are  strictly^  a»  at  first,  in 
advance. 

The  .only  volume  laid  6n  our  table  for  a  week, 
except  the  second  part  of  the  Life^of  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  of  which  more  anon,  is  the  third  edition 
of  the  able  Essay  on  the  Lottery  System  df  the 
United  States  by  Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq^  which  is 
marked  by  fair  argument  and  lucid  illustration, 
sufficient,  we  should  hope,  to  convince  the  in- 
fluential inhabitants  of  every  state,  whom  we 
recommend  to  purchase  a  number  of  the  book» 
and  distribute  them  gratuitously.  A  little  band 
of  good  men  may  thus  be  of  essential  service 
10  their  community,  particularly  if  that  commu- 
nity is  so  far  behind  the  age  as  to  sanction  tho 
vile  system  of  lottery  schemes. 

What  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  first  lottery  in 
England  waa  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St. 
PauFs  cathedral,  and  that  some  of  our  great 
Philadelphia  eburches  owe  their  construption 
to  fonds  drawn  from  this  worst  speciea  of  gam- 
bling. " 

The  reader  will  find  comrhenced  to-day  in 
the  Library  an  extraordinary  narrative,  written 
in  a  style  indicative  of  its  tilith,  by  a  French 
soldier,  who  passed  through  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  adventures  during  Bonaparte's  cam- 
paigns. It  will  well  lepay  perusal;  it  is  tho- 
roughly French  and  naft^e. 

Betting. — There  is  scrareely  any  mode  of  betting  which 
has  not  been  at  some  period  adopted  by  the  sporting 
world.  The  Romans  had  an  especial  ibndness  for  wagers 
and  bets,  and  there  Was  a  conventional  ibrm  among  their 
usages  of  ratifying  this  species  of  eontract,  by  taking 
from  their  finger  the  ring  which  the  higher  classes  wore 
and  consigning  it  to  the  custody  of  a  third  party  or  urn- 
>ire.  A  contract  ihus  ratified  was  obligatory,,  and  gave 
a  right  of  action  at  law  to  enfi^rce  payment. 


ff^e  Satmoi  01  iitiuti  nttma* 


\  ^  One  of  the  wUdee^  and  most  audectoua  bets  that  wis 
e?er  oflTered^  was  that  of  a.  physician  named  Asotepiades, 
who  betted  that  he  would  never  be  ill  in  his  whole  life ; 
absurd  and  impious  as  w^s  this  presumption,  he  rained 
his  wa^er,  although  he  oould  not  enjoj  it,  for  when  lie 
died,  his  decease  was  preceded  bj  no  sickness,  djing 
sttddeulv  of  n  fall  down  stairs,  in  a  very  advanced  period 
of  Ufe."" 

But  probably  the  largest  bet  which  had  the  odds  greatly 
against  it,  was  that  of  Bulliot,  the  banker.  The  follow, 
ing  is  the  true  histoiy  of  the  affair :     ' 

^  The  year  1725  was  extremely  rainy,  and  a  banker, 
named  Bulliot,  (remarking  that  it  rained  on  Swithin*8 
day*  and.  remembering  the  popular  superstition,  that  if 
it  rained  on  that  day,  each  of  the  following  forty  days 
would  be  more  6r  l«ss  wet ;  and  it  having  ramed  also  on 
the  day  of  St.  Crervais,  who  has  likewise  the  reputation 
of  beiog^a  hydraulic  saint,)  laid  a  wager  that  it  would 
be  wet  lor  forty  consecutiTO  days.  Several  persons  took 
it  up,  and .  the  wager  was  reduced  to  writing  in  these 
terms :  *  If,  dating-iroro  St.  Gervais  day,  it  rains  more 
or  little  during  forty  dayfe  tuccesMWih^  Bulliot  will  be 
considered  to  have  gained ;  if  it  cease  to  raia  for  only 
one  day  during  that  time,  BuHiot  has  lost.**  On  those 
'  terms,  Bulliot  betted  against  wW  who  presented  them* 
selves,  and  on  that  day  he  deposited  a  very  large  sum  of 
money;  for,  besides  the  sums  which  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  umpires,  he  -took  ffoId<rhead  canes,  snuff- 
boxes, and  jewels  of  every  kind,  whose  value  was  apprais. 
ed,  and  against  which  he  placed  money.  It  is  said,  that 
one  person,  having  no  ready  money,  betted  on  a  lot  of 
fine  Holland  shirt^  and  that  Bulliot  accepted  the  gage. 
This  wager  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  as  the 
chances  were  decidedly  against  Bulliot,  many  people 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  were  underwritten  by 
Bulliot ;  but  as  he  had  deposited  all  his  cash,  he  was 
forced  to  give  4he  umpires  notes  and  bills  of  exchange ; 
and  as  his  credit  was  well  established,  it  is  related  that 
he  issued  paper  to  the  amount  of  fifiy  thousand  crowns. 
.  It  will  be  readily  conceived'that  the  hero  of  this  warer 
became  quite  iiuibiunable ;  and  that,  during  the  time  that 
elapsed  before  the  denouement  of  the  affair,  he  excited 
as  much  interest  and  curiosity  as  would  have  been  felt 
for  a  monarch  or  a  warrior.  Wherever  he  appeared,  he 
attracted  universal  attention ;  an4  he  became  so  popn- 
lar,  thf^t  he  was  made  the  siibjeet  of  a  pla^.  But  un- 
fortunately, Babt  Gervais  was  not  true  to  his  character, 
and  it  ^ased  raining  before  the  expiration  of  the  due 
time.  jiuUiot  was  ruined*  and  so  thoroughly,  that  he 
could  not  honour  the  notes  and  hills  of  exchange  which 
bore  his  name.  The  holders  of  these  obligations  tried 
to  enforce  payment^  and  as  the  ancient  law,  as  well  as 
~  the  new  cede,  did  not  recognise  debts  of  this  character, 
they  endeavoured  to  pass  tlierosebes  off  as  bona  Jide 
creditors,  who  had  tafce»  BuUiot^s  notes  for  other  con- 
siderations than  the  wager,  and  that  they  ought  to*  be 
paid  or- compounded  for :  but  the  assignees  made  it  a{^ 
pear  by  the  dates  and  other  evidence,  that  all  these  notes 
fo«^med^parce]  of  the  waxtr.  They  were,  therefore,  non- 
euited,  and  the  debt  dedared  irrecoverable.^ . 

We  extract  the  foUowing  anecdete  fVom  the  new  work 
by  Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  Tremaine  and  De  Vere,  en- 
titled **  Illostrations  of  Human  Life,**  which  we  have 
under  consideration  for  publication : 

^  A  Seotish  noUeman  wasMd  to  have  had  a  favourite 
mastiff,  in  \vhoro,  such  was  his  fondness,  he  had  pardoned 
many  folonies*  diiefly  of  sheep  murder.    His  patience 
being  worn  out,  he  at  length  ordered  the  dog  to  be 
hanged,  and  addressed^  him  to  that  effect,  in  a  pathetic 
speech.    The  dogt  as  if  he  understood  him,  instantly 
disappeared,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  in  Scotland.  Two 
▼ears  aflorwords,  the  duke  (for  he  was  no  less),  traveling 
in  Flanders,  was  benighted  in  one  of  the  forests  there  $ 
and  the  next  stage  being  a  fortified  town,  he  was  told  at 
the  lone  inn  where  he  had  stopped,  that,  being  too  late, 
he  would  not  be  admitted,  and  he  agreed  to  a  proposal 
made  him  to  remain  where  he  was  all  night,  the  accom- 
mpdation  being  tolerably  good.    At  supper,  to  his  and 
his  servants  astonishment,  he  saw  enter  the  room  his 
old  and  favourite  masUff,  whom  he  had  been  forced  to 
condemn  to  death.    Qroat  were  the  rejoicings  on  botli 
sides ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  dog  would  never  quit 
him,  but  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  people  of  the  house 
to  drive  or  coax  him  from  the  chamber.    As  night  ad- 
vanced, and  the  duke  prepared  to  go  to  bed>  the  dog 
became  agitated,  he  howled  and  scratched  the  floor,  then 
laid  his  paws  on  the  duke>  shoulders,  and  looked  wisu 
fully  in  his  ftce,  but  was'  comparatively  quiet,  till  the 


servant  departed  tq  a  chamber  allotted  to  him  out  of  the 
house.  The  duke  then  ;beginnin^  to  undress,  the  do^ 
became  violent  in  opposing  tlie  stripping,  laid  hold  of  his 
coat  with  his  teeth,  and  struggled  hard,  and  even  fiercely, 
to  prevent  him  from  proceeding.  The  duke  war  struck 
with  this  strange  vioienee,  and  finding  whenever  he  de* 
sisted,  that  the  dog  was. quiet,  reposed  himiplf^n  an  arm 
chair  instead  of  fioing  to  bed.  Here  ho  dozed  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  whe»  he  was  waked  by  the  bark  of  his 
friend,  and  on  opening  hb  eyes  was  astonished  at  seeing 
the  bed  desoanding  through  the  floor.  He  immediately 
gave  an  alarm ;  the  descent  6f  the  bed  stopped ;'  and  the 
duke  grasped  his  pistols,  waiting  the  event  Some 
minutes  aflerwards  he  thought  the  door,  which  was 
bolted  in  the  inside,  was  attempted;  at  least  he  heard 
footsteps,  upon  whidi  he  fired  through  the  planks,  and 
hallooed  loudly  for  his  servant  from  the  window.  It  was 
midsummer,  and  soon  became  light,  and  being  joined  by 
his  man,  they  sallied  over  the  house,  accompanied  every 
where  by  tlie  dog,  who  expressed  his  pleasure,  it  was 
said,  by  every  possible  canine  gesticuUtion.  They 
searched  the  house,  and  every  adjoining  shed,  but  found 
the  whole  abandoned ;  nor  (that  1  ever  lieard)  was  there 
any  further  result  But  the  dog  was  of  course  taken 
home,  pardoned  all  his  fobnies,  and  lived  happily  with 
his  master  ever  afterwards.** 


A  C?MrUff  Fancy  Ball  at  Paris,  ie  thus  described  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  £lxaminer. 

The  charity  ball  which  took  place  last  night  at  the 
Satle  Ventadimr  was  a  fine  one,  but  not  so  fully  attended 
as  we  expected ;  there  were  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred  persons  present  There  had  been,  up  to  yesterday 
morning,  1,500  ticket*  distributed.  The  l»ll  was  almost 
entirely  Engli$h,  there  being  very  few  French — the 
tickets  being  some  at  twenty  and  some  at  ten  francs  (for 
young  ladies).  The  proceeds  do  not  amount  to  30,000 
francs.  In  that  sum,  however,  are  not  reckoned  the 
subscriptions  and  the  monej  paid  for  boxes.  It  is  sup- 
posed  there  will  remain,  when  the  expenses  are  paid, 
about  30,000  francs  for  the  poor.  In  the  principal  quad- 
riUe  twelve  lodies  danced,  representing  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year :  the  ladies  who  danced  in  it  were — ^Madame 
La  Comtesse  d*  Harcourt,  La  Comtesse  de  Castries  <who 
was  Miss  Harcourt),  Lady  Walscourt,  Lady  G^orgina 
Fullerton,  the  Comtesse  Potocke,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Miss  Murray 
(sister  of  the  Princess  de  la  Tremouille),  and  the  two 
Demoiselles  de  Comars;  and  three  other  ladies,  whose 
names  I  forget  The  toilettes  were  very  fine ;  many  of 
the  ladies  were  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  time  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  and  wore  powder.  Amongst  others  Madame 
Charles  Lafitte,  as  Madame  de  ^^mpadour,  had  great 
success.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  wore  a  dress  repre- 
senting  ^  JVtgAl,"  with  a  profusion  of  tbe  most  splendid 
diamonds  in  her  head :  her  daughter  was  the  **  Morning 
^tar.**  Mens,  de  Germain  was  dressed  as  a  lady,  and 
the  deception  was  so  complete  that  he  danced  two  country 
dances  before  he  was  discovered.  The  refreshments 
were  of  the  best  description;  and  Lord  Granville,  having 
kindly  sent  every  thing  to  ornament  the  buffet,  the  effect 
was  very  good ;  it  is  even  said  that  his  lordship  had  also 
generously  contributed  to.  the  more  aubstantial  part  of  the 
buffet,  1  have  already  observed  that  a  very  few  French 
were  present,  considering  the  large  sums  annually  ex- 
pended in  this  capital  by  our  countrp^men.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  state  that  I  perceived  the  celebrated 
royalist  orator  and  deputy,  M.  Berry,  seated  in  a  box 
with  some  French  ladies. 


We  are  more  jealous  of  frivolous  accoroplbhments 
with  brilliant  success,  than  of  the  most  estimable  quali- 
ties without  it  Vt.  Johnson  envied  Garrick  whom  he 
despised,  and  ridiculed  Goldsmith  wliom  he  loved. 

Mrs.  Pktu  Joins. — Most  of  the  readers  of  the  public 
press  probably  recollect  the  publication  of  a  romantic 
story  of  a  youifg  lady  of  Loudon,  possessed  of  wealth  and 
great  personal  beauty,  who  two  or  three  years  ago  be* 
came  enamoured  of  Peter  Jones,  a  Seneca  Indian,  a  mis- 
sionary, and  married  him,  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  fViends  and  the  scandal  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Jones  mi- 
grated to  the  west,  soon  after  her  marriage,  with  her 
aboriginal  lord ;  but,  at  last,  having  becoihe  dii^sted 
with  Om  lifo  he  led  her,  she  secretly  abdicated  his  wig- 
wam, and  returned  to  Rngland  in  the  packet  of  the  16Ui 
of  May.  During  the  sojourn  of  Mrs.  Jones  in  the  west, 
she  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  are 
dead.. 

A  private  letter  from  New  Orleans  states  the  melan- 
choly fact,  that  Mr*  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Barnes,  of  the  thea- 
tre, were  on  board  the  steamboat  Ben  Sberrod,  which 
took  fire  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  perished  in 
that  terrible  calamity. — Botlon  Advocate, 


iSsmts  for  tlibi  SKorfc* 

MAINE.— Bangor,  Duren  AThaioher. 
VERMONT.— MoNTrEUHt,  George  P.  Waltow. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  W.  H.  &  Jordan. 
WoRonrrtR,  CUrendoa  Harrif . 
CONNECTICUT. 

Nrw  Uayw,  Herrick  Sc  Noyes. 
Hartturd,  Roderick  White. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtuckit,  J.  M'Intyre  &  Co. 
Provij>rncb,  a.  S.  Beckwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  Peter  Hill,  11,  Old  Slipb 
Wkst  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 
Hudson,  P.  Dean  Carrique. 
Albany,  W.  C.  Littll. 
ROCHBSTKR,  C.  dt  M.  fifoTfe. 
Utica,  Wm.  WilUums. 
Buffalo,  A.  Wilgus. 
ScHXNRCTADV,  Samuol  Andrews. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trknton,  D.  Fenton  Sl  B.  Davenport. 
Salem.  J.  M.  Hannah. 
PRiNcrroN,  R.  B.  Homor. 
Newark,  J.  M*lntyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Madch  Chunk,  William  H.  8ayr«. 
Lancaster,  James  F.  Flood.  * 

Easton,  a.  H.  Reeder. 
PoTTsviLLB,  B.  Bannan. 
MoNTRosi.  W.  L.  Poet,  P.  M. 
^0RK,D.  Small,  P.M. 
Pi'ccsBURGH,  Johnston  &.  Stockton. 
Chambersburo,  Matthew  Smith. 
WkLRESBARRE,  E.  W.  SturdevRttt 
Carlisle,  George  M.  Phillips  &.  Co. 
OHIO.— CINOINNAT^  Corey  d&  Fairbanks,  M.Dawsst 
Alexander  Flash. 
Columbus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 
Maumee,  John  E.  Hunt,  P|  M. 
Steubbntille,  J.  a  R  TuftibulL 
ZANESTiLLE,Adam  Peters— Uriah  Park*. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore*  N.  Hickman. 
Annafous,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 
Cambridor,  C  Lecompte,  P.  M. 
Darnestown,  L.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Wasbinoton  City,  Frank  Taylor. 
Alexandria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond,  R.  D.  Sanxay. 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.Forbes  h  Ob. 
Pbtbrsburo,  a.  N.  Bourdon. 
Ltncrburg,  A.  R.  North.  ^  • 

Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  6l  Co* 
Fredericksburg,  John  Coaklev  ;  E.  M^DoweA. 
University  of  Viroinu,  C.  P.  M^Kesnid. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  John  M.  Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  Norvell,  W.  A.  Eiehbaaa. 
LrxInoton,  John  W.  Trumbull. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleiuh,  Turner  ^  Hughes.        ,  . 
Fayettevillb,  J.  M.  Stedman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  John  P.  BeOe. 
Camden,  A.  Young. 
Columbia,  B.  D.  Plant 
Sumter viLLE,  H.  Haynmworth. 
GEORGIA.— Augusta,  T.  H.  Plant 

Satannah,  W.  T.  WUHams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez,  F,  Beaumont 
Grand  Gulf,  William  M.  Smyth* 
ALABAMA.— Mobile,  J.  &  Kellogf  II  Co. 
LOUISIANA.— New  Orleans,  C.  fi.  Bancroft 

Francisyille,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M. 
MISSOURI^St.  Louis,  Meech  Si  Dinnies. 
MICHIGAN.— Detroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 
CANADA. 

Quebec,  J.  Tardiffl 
Cornwall,  U.  C.  Duncan  M'Donett. 
*iVloNTREAL,  Armour  k  Ramsey. 
Toronto,  J.  Balhtrd. 
Brogkville,  Wm.  Bewell,  Jr.  Sl  Co. 
Hamil^toii,  J^mes  Ruthven  &  Co. 
WiLUAM  Henry,  Peter  M*Nte. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— Frrderioctoii,  Ri^ertOvvM. 
..     St.  Johns,  AleBRDder  BobertBOB. 
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46  CARP^TER  STftEET,  REAR  OF  THE  ARCADE,  PHIL  ADELPHIA. 


ITlif  Sottrnal  of  ItitWtn  %tXixzn. 

THE    ERinA  DONNA. 

(Concluded.) 

I  WM  scarcely  io  the  street,  when  I  was  accosted  by 
a  oertain  Marchese  ifi  San  Felioo,  a  profosseil  admirer 
of  La  Caracelli,  who  had  followed  me  out.  He  was  a 
man  upwards  of  fifty,  who  had  been  handsome  in  hb 
day,  and  was  still  good-looking  and  famed  fctf  his  ac- 
oompHsbments,  his  wit,  and  his  elegant  attire,  which 
-was  the  envy  and  model  of  all  the  young  men  of  Milan. 
With  snch  elements  as  these,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
^an  Felico  was  sought  after  and  caressed  in  aU  societies. 
Sncoess  had  made  him  inordinately  vain  ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  expressed  his  sincere  astonishment  that  Ade- 
laide could  prefer  any  one  to  himself,  forgetting  that 
-he  was  some  thirty  years  her  senior.  He  consoled  his 
iranity,  however,  by  assuring  me  that  Adelaide  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  sensible  to  his  attentions,  when,  unfbr- 
lunaiely  for  both,  as  he  emphatically  said,  this  foreigner 
•oama  and  stele  a  march  upon  him  in  her  affections.  He 
ittdnlfed  in  Um  bitterest  invectlTee  against  Augustus, 
i  was  listening  in  silence,  and  wondering  why  he  made 
4  confidant  oi  me  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance  as  ours, 
which  merely  consisted  in  occasional  meetings  at  the 
theatre  and  the  cofiee^hoose,  when  he  suddenly  broke 
-cffand  began  praising  my  spirit  and  my  courage -in  his 
most  insinuaiing  manner*  Somewhat  ashamed  of  these 
praises,  I  should  have  wilKngly  dropped  the  subject,  but 
lie  proceeded  to  teU  me  that  these  sort  of  affairs  had 
eometimes  diimgreeable  consequences  when  the  govern- 
ment took  them  in  hand,  and  advised  me  rather  to  be 
befbrebadd,  <by  denouncing  Augustus  to  the  police  as  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel,  which  had  been  far  too  public  not 
to  be  known  ail  over  the  town  by  the  next  day :  Augus- 
tus would  thoo,  no  doot^t,  receive  notice  to  quit  the 
town,  and  I  should  remain  victor  on  the  ^le^,  I  saw 
plainlv  through  all  this  pretended  kindness, — the  real 
wish  be  had  of  getting  a  rival  off  his  bands.  I  was  in- 
4lignant  at  the  idea  of  such  a  proposal,  but  etill  avoided 
giving  him  any  direct  answer,  and,  as  by  this  time  I 
Sad  arrived  at  ray  home,  I  bid  him  hastily  good  evening, 
4Uf)d  thanking  him  for  his  advice,  I  stole  up  to  my  cham. 
her,  where  I  sat  waiting  till  Augustas  came  home.    I 


the  cooservatorio.  He  had  heard  of  every  thing,  and 
not  only  declined  taking  any  money  for  his  instructions, 
but  hearing  that  I  thought  of  going  to  Naples,  wrote 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  an  eminent  niufician 
in  that  city,  and  dismissed  me  with  his  blessing,  and 
the  wish  that  I  might  be  more  prudent  henceforward  in 
my  conduct.  I  took  no  leave  of  Augustus,  and  simply 
writing  on  a  scrap  of  pftper  my  intention  of  going  to 
Naples,  and  my  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery,  I  set  off 
in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind.  By  the  time  I  had 
arrived  at  Naples,  my  scanty  means  were  nearly  ex. 
hausted,  and  1  was  so  depressed  in  spirits  as  to  be  little 
capable  of  exertion.  Having  taken  op  my  abode  in  the 
meanest  hotel  I  could  find,  my  next  care  was  to  deliver 
my  only  letter  of  recommendation,  which  was  worth  a 
kingdom  to  me  in  my  forlorn  state.  It  was  with  some 
difiSculty  I  fbund  out  the  street  where  Signer  Melincini 
lived,  and  I  asccnde^  the  staircase  with  a  beatbg  heart, 
feeling,  as  I  did,  that  so  much  depended  on  this  visit. 
Signor  Melincini  was  writing  when  I  entered,  and  a 
little  further,  by  the  window,  sat  a  fine  young  woman 
with  a  very  intelligent  face,  whom  I  afterwards  learned 
was  his  daughter.  They  both  rose  as  I  entered,  and  as 
she  lifted  her  couritenance  from,  the  book  she  was  read- 
ing, she  seemed  to  look  with  an  eye  of  greatj^nignity 
at  my  squalid  appearance.  She,  however,  resumed  her 
reading,  and  her  father  proceeded  to  open  the  letter  I 
had  brought.  His  countenance  evidently  expanded  as 
he  read  the  praises  which,  no  doubt,  ray  kind  master 
hod  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  he 
asked  me  what.were  my  phins.  I  was  embarrassed  bow 
to  reply,  but  assured  him  that  I  was  willing  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  my  profession  towards  gaining  a 
livelihood.  «*  Claudia,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  danghter, 
**  pray  hand  me  those  manuscripts  that  are  lying  beside 
you.  If  this  voun|r  man  does  not  think  it  unworthy  his 
talents,  it  is  the  quickest  means  I  can  find  of  employing 
him.**  So  saying,  he  put  into  my  hands  some  music 
that  was  to  be  copied,  and  I  returned  home  very  well 
satisfied  with  my  visit.  I  set  to  work  verv  diligently, 
but  my  forlorn  and  lonely  condition  presMd  heavily  on 
my  heart.    This  was  still  further  increased  by  receiv- 

ing  a  letter  from  Lord  L ,  which  was  sent  after 

me  by  Augustus.    He  had  simply  enveloped  it,  witliont 


adding  a  word  of  his  own,  which  seemed  a  very  obstinate 
then  sent  in  to  know  whether  bo*  would  see  me,  but  be-  determination  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  all  that  con 


in^  answered  in  the  negative,  I  determined  to  write  to 
him,  io  case  he  persist^  in  his  resolution.  The  next 
morning  I  was  told  he  bad  passed  a  good  night;  the  sor- 
geon^s  report  was  very  favourable,  and  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  an  English  nobleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
who  called  on  bearing  what  had  occurred  the  preceding 
day.  As  Augustus  still  refused  admitting  me,  I  was 
left  to  my  own  reflections  till  evening,  when,  to  my 
Qtter  amazement  and  vexation,  I  received  an  order  from 
the  police  to  quit  Milan  within  fbur-and-twenty  hours. 
It  was  now  clear  to  me,  that  Augustus  had  employed 
his  influence  to  direct  the  revenge  of  the  authorities 
against  me,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  roy  soul  1  half  re- 
pented having  neglected  the  friendly  warning  of  San 
Felico.  Those  means  which  I  had  scorned  to  employ 
in  my  defence  against  a  powerful  rivals  Augnstos  was 
'  not  ashamed  to  use  against  me  in  my  career,  at  the 
moment  when  my  aspirations  for  fame  were  going  to 
be  tried  by  the  test  of  public  favour  or  diMpprobation. 
**  Of  what  use,**  thought  I,  with  a  sigh,  ^  is  it  to  conquer 
one's -^d  resolutions  ?  The  strong  will  over  oppress  the 
wealr,  and  no  reward  is  ever  to  km  looked  for  by  those 
who  do  their  duty.^'  In  such  and  other  reflections  I  in- 
dulged  myself  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  when,  seeing 
their  folly  and  mischievousness,  I  suddenly  started  up^ 
«nd  began  making  my  preparations.  My  possessions 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  give  me  much  trouble,  or 
to  take  much  time  in  collecting  together,  and  when  this 
was  done,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  roy  good  maestro  at 
90.  24-— FAHT  I. — JUH*  13, 1837. 


cemed  him.    The  whole  afiair  of  our  duel  had  been 

written  to  Lord  L by  some  of  Augustus's  English 

friends,  and  my  conduct  had  been  represented  in  the 
blackest  colours.  His  letter  at  once  deprived  me  of  all 
hope  that  I  could  ever  appease  him  by  any  explanation 
on  my  pert,  ^ot  that  it  was  violent  or  ungentlemanly 
in  language— fiir  otherwise.  But  I  saw  that  be  was  hurt 
at  what  he  called  ray  unpardonable  ingratitude,  and  that 
he  cast  me  off  entirefy  and  for  ever,  as  one  unworthy  of 
his  kindnota  and  generosity.  There  was  no  strength  of 
mind  that  could  help  to  oonsole  me  under  this  circum- 
stance. It  was  in  vain  that  I  rScoUected  that  I  had 
erred  slightly  in  comparison  to  what  he  had  understood 
had  been  the  case ;  I  feit  how  guilty  I  must  appear  in 
his  eyes  to  have  lifted  my  arm  against  the  ion  of  a  pa- 
tron ;  and  his  concluding  words,  ,**  Do  not  answer  this 
letter,  for  I  will  receive  none  from  you,"  rung  io  my 
ears  as  if  it  had  been  roy  sentence  of  condismnation. 

I  was  oUiged  to  suppress  my  feelings  as  much  as  pes. 
sible,  the  necessity  of  exerting  mysblf  being  now  more 
imperious  than  ever ;  but  roy  extreme  depression  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  my  new  friends..  With  the 
nice  perception  which  belongs  to  her  sex,  CUodia  in- 
stantly saw  that  something  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind, 
and  thinking  it  might  be  spme  pecuniary  embarrass- 
moot,  she  urged  her  father  to  speak  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  was  kind  in  the  extreme,  though  at  first  I 
felt  reluctant  to  let  him  know  alL  I  finish^,  however, 
by  giving  him  a  fiiithfbl  sketch  of  my  history,  in  which 


I  laid  all  the  Uame  I  deserved  to  my  own  account,  seek- 
^  ifig  neither  to  excuse  imr  inculpate  Augustus  or  myself 
more^ban  was  due.  When  I  had  Wished,  he  assured 
roe  that,  so  far  from  thinking  less  weB  of  rae,  this  can* 
rdid  confession  only  served  to  Jraise  me  in  hieeaiscm; 
and  that  his  services,  and  even  his  purse^  if  Iwas  in 
distress,  were  equally  at  my  command*  Soon  afler  this, 
having  ascertained  my  capabilities,  he  recommended  me 
several  scholars,  and  he  allowed  me  to  copy  music  for 
him  under  his  eye,  instead  of  working  alone  ^in  my 
chamber,  which  was  fery  small  and  dismal 

One  evening,  on  my  return  home,  as  I  was  crossing 
a  very  narrow  street,  I  was  accosted  by  two  ill-looking 
fellowsy  who  asked  me  if  1  was  a  stranger  in  Naples.  On, 
my  replying  in  the  affirmative^  they  turned  round ,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  fbUow  roe.  I  had  nothing  more  va- 
luable about  me  tnan  a  roll  of  music  paper,  on  which  I 
had  penned  some  ideas  that  same  day ;  therefore  I  had 
no  great  apprehenstoo  of  being  robbed,  as  that  could  be 
of  no  use  to  them,  and  I  had  no  trinkets  whatever  about 
my  person.  Yet,  annoyed  at  their  seeming  inclined  to 
track  me  to  n^  dwelling,  I  mended  my  pace,  and  pur- 
posoly  struck  out  into  a  di&rent  direction  to  the  one  I 
should  otherwise  have  pursued.  Still  these  men  were 
not  to  be  foiled,  and  tbey  soon  came^up  to  me,  and 
phcing  themselves  so  as  to  intercept  me,  one  of  th^m. 
desired  to  know  my  mime,  i  saw  at  once  that  it  was  ' 
more  foolhardy  than  brave  to  resist  two  men  who  seemed 
very  desperate ;  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ens-  . 
toms  of  the  place,  I  did  not  know  but  that  they  n>ight 
belong  to  the  police,  and  that  a  refusal  of  this  kind  might 
again  involve  me  in  some  disagreeable  affair:  I  there- 
fore simply  replied,  *^  My  name  is  Maximilian  Rosen- 
berg ;  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?'* 

1  o  whioh  tl^  one  who  had  spoken  before  answered, 
*'  This  is  not  true,  vou  are  the  son  of  an  English  noble- 
man ;  your  name  of  Maximilian  Rosenberg  is  an  assumed 
one,  and  you  are  really  Augustus  L— — .  You  must, 
therefore,  give  us  from  your  finger  a  ruby  ring  that  you 
wear  habitually  on  your  left  hand,  or  you  may  have 
cause  to  repent  it.*' 

I  now  concluded  that  these  men  bad  either  fixed  on 
me  by  chance,  seeing  I  was  a  foreigner,  or  that  Augus- 
tus bad  taken  my  naino  for  seme  ui^nown  purpose ;  and 
I  at  once  perceived  how  necessary  it  was  to  gain  time, 
and  leave  them  in  their  error;  for  should  Augustus  be 
in  Naples,  and  I  undeceived  them  too  decidedly,  he 
might  become  their  victim,  if,  as  1  5egan  to  suspect, 
they  wore  assassins.  I  knew  well  enough  tliat  he  had 
a  ring  such  as  they  spoke  of:  it  was  a  gih  of  Adelaide, 
who  had  herself  received  it  from  the  gay  Marchese  di 
San  Felico.  I  displayed  to  them,  however,  my  fingers, 
which  they  carefully  examined.  A  short  pause  ensued. 
Thoy  seemed  to  hesitate  what  was  next  to  bo  done. 
^  We  must  have  some  positive  proof  that  you  aie  not 
the  person  we  take  you  for,**  said  one  of  them,  *«  before 
we  can  suffer  you  to  go.  You  had  better  be  frank  with" 
us." 

"^'A  truce  to  all  this  tMnsense,**  exdaioied  I,  with 
growing  impatience,  '*  whether  I  am  Maximilian,  or 
Augustus,  or  the  pope  himself,  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
more.** 

With  this  I  was  poshing  forward  to  pass  them,  wlAn 
both  at  once  drew  their  daggers  from  their  bosom,  and 
fell  upon  me  like  two  infiiriated  tigers.    Though  at  that    . 
time  a  young  man  of  quick  and  violent  sensations,  I  w*s 
not  destitute  of  presence  of  mind,  and  I  had  courage 
enough  for  any  thin)^.    I  defended  myself,  therefore,  in    : 
a  manner  which  seemed  at  first  to  daunt  them.    But    ' 
though  I  wounded  each  of  them  several  tiroes,  they  had 
of  course  the  ultimate  advantage,  being^  tfvo  against 
one;  and  when  they  saw  me  drop  down  exhausted,  co- 
vered with  blood  and  dreadfully  lacerated,  thev  concluded 
their  work  was  done;  and,' after  telling jne  that  I  n^ight 
thank  my  rival,  San  Felico,  for  sending  me  to  heaven  in 
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tbe  iDoet  raipinBrj  mamoer  po«iible,  thej  inad«  off  as 
quiclilj  as  they  ooold.  I  cannot  very  diaiinctjy  remein» 
ber  what  followed.  1  know  that  I* called  out  to  thenir 
**Tell  him  Augustas  will  be  hb  denouncer  even  in 
heaven,**  still  impressed,  amidst  the  confusion  of  ideas 
that  NfeVmy  tfihansted  frame,  that  by  seeming  to  own 
mysel^^^  tM^erson  tfaej^  sought  for,  I  sliould  at 
{east  prn^JLlh^  from  seeking  farther.  I  was  left  a 
good  wbile^^slieWpon  tile  ground,  before  some  people 
chanced  to  j^ss  by.  They  gave  me,  yery  humanely,  all 
the  assistance  they  could,  and  took  me  to  the  nearest 
house,  where  I  recovered  my  senses.  I  was  albwed  to 
remain  there  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  the'  next  morn- 
ing I  sot  homo  with  some  difficulty.  I  sent  word  to 
my  ooly  iViend,  Stgnor  Melincini,  who  came  at  once 
to  see  me.  He  was  very  much  shocked  on  learning  ray 
^  adventtfre,  and  went  without  delay  to  the  police  to  have 
'  the  assassins  sought  after.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
seift  word  to  the  English  and  German  ambassadors  to 
interest  them  in  my  behalf.  It  was  of  little  use  In  the 
enil,  for  Chey  were  no  where  to  be  found.  As  Signer 
Melincini 's  lessons  and  occupations  would  not  have 
allowed  him  to  see  me  ,ofleo,  he  insisted  on  my  being 
^  removed  to  his  house,  where  he  assured  me  he  could 
'  easily  make  room  for  me ;  and  the  offer  was  too  friendly 
a  one  to  be  refused.  Besides  tbe  suflforings  that  my 
wound  occasioned  me,  I  had  tbe  additional  affliction  of 
being  forced  to  give  up  my  pupils  and  all  occupations, 
at  the  very  moment  when  my  prospects  seemed  to  be 
growing  a  little  brighter.  I  think  I  should  have  well 
nigh  given  myself  over  to  despair,  had  it  not  been  for 
Signer  Melincini*s  daoghter,  who  proved  the  sweetest 
friend  in  my  distress  that  I  could  have  hoped  for.  Her 
character,  at  fizst  perhaps  somewhat  referved,  though 
not  from  the  want  of  any  one  amiable  feeling,  soon 
shone  forth  in  a  new  and  most  pleasing  Bght,  when  she 
kindly  ministered*  to  my  different  wants.  It  was  not  a 
mere*  cold  diitv  that  she  performed  in  compliance  with 
her  father^  kind  intentions;  it  was  evident  that  ber 
native  goodness  prompted  her  to  relieve  all  those  who 
suffered,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power ;  and  her  face  ap- 
peared at  times  aneelic,  when  she  spoke  to  me  in  that 
softened  tone,  which  tbe  presence  of  a  sick  person  na- 
turally  calls  forth  from  any  one  possessing  a  tender 
bcart.  The  impatienee  I  felt  ^t  first  gradually  subsided 
into  a  soothing  calm ;  and  had  it  not  Men  for  the  feeling 
that  I  longed  to  make  sdme  exertion,  to  be  no  more  a 
burthen  on  my  kind  fViends,  this  state  of  repose  would 
not  have  been  without  its  charms.  Signer  Melincini 
endeavoured,  however,  to  put  mo  at  my  ease  on  that 
Bubject,  by  declaring  that  he  felt  so  mucli  friendship  for 
me,  that  he  never  wished  me  to  leave  his  house,  and 
consoled  me  by  saying,  ihat  as  soon  as  my  health  would 
albw  me;  I  should  have  some  occupation  which  I  might 
do  as  slowly  as  I  pleased,  till  my  renewed  strength  would 
permit  of  my  working  fbr  my  glor^,  as  he  terroisd  it 

One  day  Claudia  entered  the  sittmg.room  with  a  paper 
in  her  hand,  and  asked  hie,  with  a  look  of  great  satis- 
faction, whether  I  wished  to  Jiear  any  news  ^om  Milan, 
Qs  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  her  father's  (meaning  the 
miister  under  wjmm  I  had  studied,)  had  sent  tl^m  a 
newspaper  from  that  city.  Then,  without  waiting  for 
my  answer,  she  told  me  she  would  read  it  to  me  herself, 
as  the  exertion  mi&^ht  fatigue  me.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  found  that  my  opera  had  been  performed, 
and  not  only  that,  but  had  been  crowned  with  success  I 
Let  those,  who  eon,  imagine  my  feelings,  and  ask  them- 
selves  if  it  is  not  rapture  too  deep  almost  to  be  borne  by 
one  who  was  weakened,  as  I  had  been,  by  sickness  and 
sorrow.  Claudia  seemed  to  understand  me.  She  did 
not  blame  my  weakness,  but  heartily  congratulated  me 
on  this  important  step  in  my  career.  I  talked  for  about 
two  hours  on  this  subject  withbut  ceasing,  till  Claudia 
at  last  begged  me  to  consider  how  weak  I  was,  and 
added,  in  a  playful  manner,  **  I  will  enjoin  silence  on 
you,  as  the  ancient  philosophers  did  on  their  disciples." 
1  felt  so  grateful  to  Claudia  for  ber  interest  in  my  con- 
corns,  that  1  instantly  obeyed,  and  silence  was  no  great 
4>uni9hment,  as  my  head  was  full  of  pleasant  ideas. 

I  found,  on  reading  the  paper  through,  that  Adelaide 
.  Caracolll  had  not  performed  her  part  as  it  had  been  in- 
tended ;  some  fresh  quarrel  having  taken  place  between 
her  and  the  manager,  on  account  of  her  refusal  to  sing 
the  night  Augustus  had  been  wounded.  The  public, 
displeased  at  Efst  at  losing  their  favourite,  showed  great 
signs  of  disapprobation  some  nights  after  when  she  did 
appear,  which,  together  with  her  positively  refusing  to 
sing  a  part  in  the  new  opera,  led  ultimately  to  her  en- 
gage mont  being  broken.  Thisof  course  caused  a  great 
dewy  before  it  could  be  performed,  and  even  then  some 
of  the  most  difficult  songs  which  had  been  expressly 
written  to  display  ber  voice,  were  necessarily  suppressed. 
"  La  Caraoeili,*'  thought  I,  '« need  not  have  pushed  her 


predilection  for  Augustus  so  far  as  to  refHse  singing  my 
music.  It  is  both  foolish  and  unjust*'  A  moment  after 
[  wondered  what  gave  tgie  the  power  of  seeing  her  con- 
duct in  this  light,  I  who  had  well  nigh  worshiped  her 
likoia  pagan  idol.  I  felt  almost  relieved  that  she-  had 
given  me  this  last  proof  of  enmity,  to  show  me  how  use- 
less it  was  to  follow  any  longer  the  dictates  of  an  ardent 
passion  tliat  was  never  to  be  requited.  Still,  on  the  other 
band,  I  was  hurt  to  think  that  another  voice  should  have 
sung  those  airs  which  sho  had  inspired,  and  which,  but 
fbr  her,  I  might  never  have  written. 

Some  months  passed  before  I  could  resame  my  occu- 
patk>ns,  which  I  then  set  about  with  a  renewed  ardour, 
md  in  a  far  more  tranquil  state  of  mind.  My  love  for 
Adelaide  seem€d  now  to  be  merely  the  remains  of  a  habit 
that  was  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  that  I  had  in  a  man- 
ner  survived.  The  fact  is,  I  bad  suffered  and  shed  my 
bkiod  for  her  and  for  Augustus;  they  had  exijbd  me  from 
.Milan :  all  that  had  happened  to  me  of  evil  sprang  from 
this  source.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  source  was 
troubled,  that  the  waters  should  no  longer  run  clear?  I 
do  not  mean  that  Adelaide  Caracelli  was  banished  from 
my  thoughts,  that  I  ceased  to  think  her  beautiful,  or  the 
greatest  of  singers,  but  her  presence  was  no  longer  ne- 
oossary  to  my  happiness;  all  that  had  happened  at'MUan 
seemed,  on  my  recovery,  to  be  a  painful  dream,  which 
was  destined  to  haunt  me  for  some  time  to  come ;  .while 
my  feelings  were  assuaged  and  tranquil ised  whenever  I 
conversed  with  Claudia,  or  even  when  we  were  sitting 
each  %i  our  occupation  at  the  same  table.  I  had  now 
hired  a  room  in  the  same  house  in  which  Melincmi  lived, 
and  continued,  oo  his  pressing  invitation,  to  make  one 
of  his  family. 

The  news  of  my  success  at  Milan  had,  at  last,  found 
its  way  amongst  the  professors  at  Naples ;  I  began  to 
form  acquaintances,  ^to  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  and 
to  compose.  (The  sweet  breezes  of  the  south  seemed  to 
come  over  me  Hke  a  musical  inspiration.  I  caught  the 
spirit'  of  the  Neapolitan  melodies,  and  began  to  adapt 
my  ideas  to  that  school.  I  now  visKed  the  theati^ 
which  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  do,  and  was  anxious  to 
bear  the  favourite  singer,  Signora  Albertina,  whom  1 
had  heard  so  highly  extolled  at  Milan ;  the  more  so,  as 
her  benefit  was  announced  previous  to  her  departure  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  opera  was  La  JDi- 
done  AbbandoTtata,  by  Jomelli.  This  was  her  most 
famous  character  in  the  serious  line,  for  she  was  equally 
eminent  in  buffa  operas,  and  the  air  ^  Son  regina,^*  was 
one  of  her  celebrated  songs.  The'  crowd  was  so  great 
that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  bad  place,  yet  'my 
attention  was  riveted  by  tho  delight  that  I  experienced 
in  hearing  such  music  and  such  performers.  Though 
I  wont  determined  to  judge  without  any  prejudice,  1 
could  but  pronounce  Adelaide  far  superior  to  hier  in  the 
cantabile  and  deep^  pathetic  expression,  yet  Albertina 
was  surprising  and  overwhelming  in  the  passages  that 
required  rapidity  and  energy.  Her  person  was  majestic 
and  commanding,  and  her  face  remarkably  handsome ; 
still  there  was  an  affectation  and  a  straining  after  effect 
that  spoiled  greatly  the  sensation  she  might  have  pro- 
duced, and  marred  half  the  qualities  that  nature  had  be- 
stowed  upon  her  with  so  liberal  a  hand.  One  did  not 
foel  that  wholesome  delight,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, that  La  Caracolli*s  performance  never  failed  to 
inspire.  In  one  word,  if  Signora  Albertina's  oonqoests 
over  the  admiration  of  her  hearers  were  the  more  nume- 
rous,  Adelaide's  were  certainly  more  select  and  durable. 
After  her  departure  the  theatre  was  closed  for  soma 
length  of  time,  during  which  1  was  advised  to  give  a 
concert  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  remaining  singers,  at 
which  a  cantata  that  I  had  composed  was  executed  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  pleased  the  public  As  I 
was  leaving  the  place  to  walk  noma,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  well-known  voice,  and  kicking  up,  I  perceived  the 
young  man  whom  I  had  formerly  seen  at  Adelaide's. 
After  the  first  groetings  were  over,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  left  the  cSiracelli.  **No,"  rcj^ied  he,  ''she  is  In 
Naples  at  this  moment,  and  hearing  you  were  here,  has 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  voo*  You  must 
come  with  me  now-*'  Having  excused  myself  for  that 
night,  I  promised  to  caU  the  next  day.  **  Vou  will  fiad 
ber  ^tered,"  said  Leo,  ''she  has  suffi»red  a  goDd  deal 
since  you.  Ust  saw  her.  I  doubt  whether  she  will  ever 
again  be  ta  divina  Adelaide  that  we  once  knew." 

I  forbore  from  enquiries,  and  we  parted.  The  satis* 
faction  I  had  felt  at  the  success  of  my  cantata  was  now 
obscured  by  the  pain  these  words  caused  me*  I  pitied 
Adelaide  as  if  she  had  never  wronged  me;  but  I  pitied 
her  as  a  friend,  without  any  allusion  to  what  had  former- 
ly passed  in  my  heart,  and  even  the  next  day,  though  1  was 
to  see  her, 

"  Mi  desto,  e  tu  non  sei 
II  primo  mio  pensier." 


I  found  her  expecting  me,  and  quite  akn«.  She  did 
indeed  bear  on  ber  countenance,  aa  Leo  Jitd  told -aw,  l^ 
traces  of  a  deep  sorrow.  She  held  oat  Jier  band  to  n 
f«^th  a  iool(  that  so  iaifiond  my  syAipatbe  thai  I  ooaU 
scarcely  refrain  from  tears..  We  wera  siient  for  a  6v 
minutes,  and  I  exaggerate,  nothing  when  1  sty  that,  at 
that  moment,  there  was  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  han 
made  cheerfully  to  restore  her  to  happiness.  ■*  I  hats 
wronged  you,  BrlaximiUan;"  said  she  at  length,  **  I  have 
been  unjust  and  capricious :  yen  loved  me,  and  I  dis. 
dained  you,  and  I  perhaps  have  scarcely  any  right  to  sx- 
pect  the  least  friendship  from  one  I  have  treated  ea  HL" 
Here  I  could  not  avoid  stopping  her,  and  begging  her 
to  refrain  from  all  reproaches,  as  I  bore  her  no  iu-wiU 
for  any  share  she  might  have  had  in  Ao^usAusi'a  bs. 
haviour  towards  roe.  At  the  same  time  f  asked  her 
whether  Augustus  had  received  a  short  letter  I  bed  90t 
him,  advbing  him  to  beware  of  San  Felioo^  snasea,  and 
which  I  had  directed  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Milan.  Sbe 
told  me  the  letter  had  been  sent  after  him.  "  Your  coo- 
duct,"  added  she,  "in  that  afikir  reflects  tbe  h^best 
credit  on  your  courage  and  generosity;  and  I  miist  do 
Lord  L — - —  (for  such  Augustus  is  now,  hk  ^^  be- 
ing  dead,)  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  ainoerelj  nfeuu 
the  wrongs  he  has  done  yen,  and  would  gladly  oSeryea 
any  atonement.  He  would  have  written  immediately 
had  he  not  concluded  you  roust  have  left  Neplae." 

"  Poor  Lord  L !  I  am  sorry  he  is  dead,"  said 

I,  "  and  that,  too,  without  his  being  Tccoociled  to  me  I 
But,  however,  since  such  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  I  bo^  it 
will  promote  youi  happiness  by  a  union  with  Ao^BaUM." 
"  Ah,  there  it  is,"  said  she,  "  that  is  what  afflicts  me. 
While  his  father  Jived,  Augustus  was  all  iMsooon  and 
love :  but  he  is  an  altered  man  now,  and  h&e  never 
spoken  of  our  marriage  since.  It  is  true,  that  when  he 
left  Italy  to  go  and  settle  his  a&irs  in  £Dgland»  be  said 
he  should  return,  and  expressed, tbe  hope  of  sooro  seeisf 
me  again ;  but  I  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  proaisei, 
for  I  have  reason  to  think  him.  unfailbfuU" 

Adelaide  paused,  and  remained  some  time  kift  a 
thooght.  At  length  I  ventured  to  ask  her-  full  cod&> 
dence  on  the  subject.  She  then  told  me  that  Aagnifif 
had  k}ft  Milan  immediately  aAer  me  to  go  to  RooEie,  and 
not  Naples,  as  Don  Felico  had  understood,  and  tbat  she 
herself  had  broken  off  her  engagement,  and  gon^  there 
likewise.  She  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  time  she  spent 
at  Rome,  where  her  success  was  eompletei  and  Aaeustos 
unremitting  in  his  attentions.  "  All  went  well,^  said 
she,  "  till  one  fatal  day  that  SemprunU  and  I,  tc^ther 
with  her  husband  and  Leo,  proposed  a  party  of  plaasors, 
in  the  environs  of  Rome,  to  Augustus,  who  j<Hn0d  us. 
It  was  in  this  expedition  that  he  first  saw  Signora  Al- 
bertina,  my  far-nmoed  rival  of  tbe  theatre  at  Naples, 
who  was  then  on  a  journe^r  of  pleasure  to  Rome.  She 
was  sailing  down  the  river  in  a  large  host,  and,  seated 
in  the  midst  of  her  porty,  was  singing  to  her  own  se- 
oompariiment 'on  the  harp.  Her  voice,  her  matehkss 
beauty,  had  an  electrifying  cfiect  on  Augustus.  He 
swore  that  tho  apparition  was  like  that  of  Qeq>atra,save 
that  sho  was  more  beautiful,  and  piaised,  in  enthusiastic 
terms,  the  country  that  called  <up  such  dassio  recoiJec-' 
tions.  He  could  epeak  of  nothing  else  tbe  rest  of  the 
day,  and  I  felt  no  wish  to  prolong  our  expedition.  We 
returned  to  Rome,  each  probably  dtsconteifted  with  the 
other,  though  I  said  nothing  to  him  on  the  subjecL" 

"And  was  tbb  all  ?"  said  I :  "can  you  be  uneasy  at 
such  a  more  transitory  admiration  ?  I>id  he  ever  seek 
to  see  her  again  7" 

"He  did,"  replied  Adelaide, "and  had  not  his  father's 
death  intervened,. would,  I  am  suce,  have  followed  her 
to  Naples.  As  it  was,  be  eaw  her  once  again  at  an 
acoadomia  she  gave  to  some  of  her  admirers  to  hear  ber 
improvise,  at  which  be  was  rapt  in  admiration ;  though, 
as  some  of  it  was  in  the  Neapolitan. dialect,  he  probably 
but  .in  understood  it.  She  left  Rome  after  a  week,  as 
her  engagements  at  Naples  recalled  her,  but  ^has,  I  un- 
derstand, accepted  one  m  London." 

After  Adelaide  had  thus  relieved  her  mind  by  tel&ig 
me  her  story,  she  said  she  had  a  favour  to  ask  roe.  1 
wondered  what  it  could  he,  and  how  I  could  be  of  aoy 
service  to  her.  It  was  this.  She  had  resolved  to  fellow 
her  rival  to  London,  and  have  a  chance  of  ootfhioiog 
her  before  Augustus,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  kn. 
gnage,  as  she  was,  had  a  great  desire  to  secure  me  fbr 
a  companion  and  interpreter.  I  was  loth  again  to  break 
up  when  I  was  beginning  to  make  my  way  eucceasfttUy, 
but  I  was  unable  to  resist  Adelaide's  tears  aaid  entreaties, 
and  I  resolved  to  go.  Her  gratitude  knew  no  bounds, 
and  as  the  only  thing  she  could  do  for  me  at  pnsent, 
she  told  me,  that  having  accepted  a  short  engagement 
^t  the  theatre  before  this  resolution  of  going  to  England, 
she  would  appear  in  my  opera.  I  expressed  my  grati- 
tude in  return,  and  >we  parted  mutqaUy  ai^ijified  uttii 


ts^t  S^oumal  at  3}eUei9  Hetttes* 


ion*  anotlier.  CaraoeUi  did  not  fail  to  keep  her  promise, 
and  I  hid  the  inezpresaible  grati6catton  of  heeriog  her 
amg  tkeee-airs  that  were  composed  for  her  and  her  onlv, 
hi  that  sweetly  impressive  manner  that  she  alone  could 
command.  Her  reception  was  entboaiaBtic ;  nor  did  the 
«pplai]^e  bestowed  on  the  masic  fall  short  of  my  fondest 
expectations.  Wreaths  were  showered  on  the  prima 
4onna  and  the  composer,  and  I  should  have  felt  com. 
pletely  happy  had  1  not  seen  what  a  painful  effort  it 
aeemed  to  be  to  Adelaide  to  repress  her  own  sorrows  on 
the  stage.  Her  profound  melancholy  passed  current  in 
the  eyes  of  others  for  admirable  acUng,  and  her  very 
misibrtoBeB  contributed  to  heighten  her  success. 

No  one  took  so  kind  an  interest  on  this  occasion  as 
&gnor  Melincini  and  his  daughter.  The?  could  no; 
congratukte  me  sufficiently;  and,  in  truth,  they  had 

'Mme  right  to  consider  my  success  as-  partly  their  own 
work,  as  it  was  by  their  means  that  I  had  first  become 
known  in  Naples;  They  were  both  sorry  when  I  an. 
nounced  my  departure  as  a  thing  resolved  upon,  and  at- 
tempted to  disBoade  me  from  what  appeared  to  them  an 
exaggerated  piece  of  chivalry  towards  a  woman  who  did 
not  love  me.  1  assured  them,  Jiowever,  that  I  should 
return  as  soon  as  I  had  fulfilled  my  promise  to  the  Cara- 
eelli,  :tnd  Claudia  represented  to  me  in  glowing  colours 
the  future  fame  that  I  might  earn  by  following  up  this 
first  grea«>triumph  with  due  perseverance.  Every  word 
•he. said  carried  convietion  with  it,  yet  I  was  firiti  as  far 
ae  regarded  my  present  intention  of  departing,  and  as 
eoen  as  the  run  of  my  opera  was  over,  I  set  out  with 
Adelaide,  together  with  her  sister  and  her  brother-in- 
law  only,  for  Leo  remained  in  Naples.  Our  journey 
would- have  been  agreeable,  had  not  AdeUide's  depres- 
sion of  spirits  thrown  a  damp  over  us  all.  Yet  even  she 
oceasionally  broke  out  into  a  transient  playfulness  of 
manner,  according  as  the  quicksilver  properties  of  hope 
happened  to  ascend  or  descend.  But  this  sort  of  ficti- 
tious gaiety  was  more  painful  to  me  than  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  grief.  It  represented  to  my  mind  a  flame 
that  blazes  fiercely  before  it  expires,  and  this  sad  image 
Was  constantly  present  to  my  imagination.  Time  was 
when  I.  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  able  thus  to 
see  Adelaide  every  day,  even  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  being  absorbed  by  the  thought  of  another :  that  time 
I  felt  was  post  and  for  ever;  but  I  had  the  gratification 
of  feeling  that  I  was. performing  the  duty  of  friendship 
towards  an  amiable  and  unfortunate  woman,  whom  1 
could  never  entirely  cease  to  admire.  What  a  contrast 
between  her  and  the  serene  and  equal  tenor  of  Claudia's 
mind,  who,  without  any  of  those  sparkling  salli^  of  wit 
and  hiorriment  that  delight  in  some,  was  endowed  with 
a  clieerfuloess  that  nothing  but  the  sorrows  of  others 
could  obscure.  I  missed  the  pleasing  conversations  and 
delightful  intercourse  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and  no  friends  seemed  capable  in  my  eyes  of  replacing 
Sjgnor  Melincrai.and  his  amiable  daughter. 

We  at  last  arrived  in  London.  Signora  Albertina  had 
preceded  us,  and  was  delighting  the  whole  town  by  her 
beauty  and  talents,  so  much  so,  that  Adelaide  thought 
her  case  was  almost  hopeless.  One  efibrt,  however,  she 
was  resolved  to  make.  As  she  was  not  likely  to  have  an 
advantageous  proposal  from  the  managers  of  the  opera, 
where  Albertina  was  ongaeod  at  a  very  high  salary,  we 
thotrght  it  best  she  should  give  a  concert,  and  to  that 
effect  I  opened  a  negotiation  with  Fesling.  He  had  no 
sooner  heard  her  at  her  lodgings  than  he  at  once  entered 
into  an  engagement  for  a  scries  of  concerts,  to  be  given 
at  Hickford*s  room,  and  in  order  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  it  was  announced  that  an  Italian  singer, 
of  great  fame  on  the  continent,  would  make  her  first  ap. 
pearaiice  in  England,  her  name  being  withheld  till  the 
day  of  performance.  Her  first  song,  "  Tu  m*abbandoni 
iiigrato,"  which  she  sung  in  the  hope  that  Augustus 
might  be  amongst  the  spectators,  was  given  with  such 
deep  pathos,  I  had  almost  said  with  such  heart-breaking 
expression,  that  her  triumph  over  the  hearts  and  feel- 
ings of  her  audience  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful. 

.  The  applause  was  so  long  as  scarce  to  alk>w  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  piece  to  be  heard.  Meanwhile, 
poor  Adelaide  was  dissolved  in  tears  the  instant  she  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  spectators.  I  was  almost  afraid  she 
would  not  have  recovered  herself  in  time  for  her  next 
piece ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  the  temporary  relief 
only  increased  her  energy  and  expression. 

The  next  day  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  new  prima  donna^  and  a  strong  party 
-was  formed  in  her  favour,  who  would  willingly,  I 
believe,  have  disdiissod  Albertina  from  the  operatic 
throne,  to  place  their  new  favourite  upon  it.  The 
friends  of  the  former,  therefore,  thought  necessary  to 
advise  her  to  declare  that  she  would  break  off  her  en- 
I^Bigeraent,  if  such  an  infringement  were  attempted  on 
toe  monopoly  she  considered  she  had  an  exclusive  right 


to,  of  enchanting  the  ears  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Hay- 
market. 

TherCaracelli's  concerts  continued  to  be  thronged  by 
both  parlies  till  the  end,  only  six  having  been  announced, 
hut  neither  the  fame  nor  the  profit  that  accrued  frem 
them  were  any  consolation  to  her.  Of  the  first  fihe  had 
drunk  to  repletion  ever  since  her  early  youth,  and  had 
perhaps  found  it  **  all  vanity,**  and  of  the  second  she 
made  no  use  herself,  but  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  per- 
haps with  some  vague  notion  that  catholics  often  indulge 
in,  of  propitiating  Heaven  by  acts  of  benevolence*  It 
seemed  inexplicable  almost  to  her  that  Augustus  had 
not  yet  appeared,  for  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  she 
imagined  he  would  not  be  able  to  resist  such  proofs  of 
devoted  love.  She  reasoned,  however,  almost  like  a 
child, — impulse  was  every  thing  with  her,  and  she  ex- 
pected to  find  a  similar  disposition  in  others.  I,  who 
knew  more  of  Lord  L— — — 's  character,  considered  the 
attempt  to  revive  his  affections  a  most  useless  one,  yet, 
in  compliance  with  her  earnest  wishes,  1  busied  myself 
to  get  some  information 'respecting  him. 

The  admirers  of  Adelaide  had  expressed  a  great  de- 
sire to  hear  her  with  the  Albertina,  that  their  claims 
might  be  fairly  judged ;  and  those  of  the  other  party 
were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  them  together,  expecting 
it  would  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  former.  But 
here  arose  a  new  difficulty  ;^Albertina,  secretly  per- 
haps  afraid  of  so  close  a  comparison,  and  willing  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  declared  that  La  6ara- 
celli  should  never  sing  at  the  opera  while  she  was  there, 
and  by  the  nature  of  her  engagement  she  was  forbid 
singing  any  where  else,  private  houses  excepted. 

1  was  considering  how  I  could  obviate  this  difficulty, 
as  I  was  walking  down  the  street  where  Augustus's 
father  used  to  live.  1  had  not  yet  seen  the  house  since 
my  return,  but  having  been  told  by  several  persons  that 
Lord  L — — --  was  out  of  town  for  the  present,  it  struck 
me  that  I  might  gain  some  information  about  him  from 
the  servants,  none  of  whom  would  probably  know  me, 
even  if  they  were  the  same,  and  they  most  likely  had 
all  been  changed.  On  approaching  the  house  it  seemed 
evident  to  me  that  the  owner  was  absent ;  the  drawing- 
room  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  whole  house  wore  a 

deserted  air.     »*  Poor  old  Lord  L ,*'  thought  I, 

^your  hospitable  spirit  seems  indeed  to  have  fled  from 
this  mansion."  And  I  was  indulging  in  some  melan- 
choly thoughts  as  1  slackened  my  pace,  when  a  carriage 
rolled  past  me,  and  the  person  within  it  made  me  a  sign 
of  recognition,  and  stopped  at  Lord  L  ■'  *b  door. 
This  was  Augustus.  Beding  it  was  now  too  late  to  avoid 
him,  I  walked  forward  and  came  up  with  him  as  he 
alighted.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  pressed  mine 
heartily,  and,  scarcely  speaking  a  word,  led  me  into  his 
house.  We  entered  the  parlour,  the  door  of  which  he 
immediately  closed.  ^  Max,**  said  he,  for  by  that  name 
he  used  to  call  me  in  the  days  of  our  intimacy,  or  when 
he  was  peculiarly  confidential,  ^  1  have  wronged*  you 
more  than  I  can  well  express.  You  shed  your  blood  ia 
my  cause,  you  sufiered  and  were  miserable,  and  all 
thiough  me  and  for  me.  Now,  though  I  do  not  think 
ever  to  atono  for  the  evils  I  brought  upon  you,  1  know 
that  a  mind  like  yours  will  not  be  insensible  to  a  candid 
repentance,  and  on  such  grounds  I  beg  you  to  restore 
me  to  your  friendship,  and  grant  me  your  pardon.*' 

I  was  touched  by  these  words  from  one  who  had  so 
little  taught  me  to  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  I 
replied  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his,  though  I  can- 
not exadtly  recall  what  I  did  say.  After  our  reconcilia- 
tion  was  thus  effected,  and  we  had  conversed  at  some 
length  about  the  Marquis  of  San  Felioo  and  his  assas^ 
sms,  he  at  length  said;  *'  Adelaide  Caraoelli  ia,  I  find,  in 
London.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  at  her  success.  I  suppose 
you  came  over  together." 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  went  on :— **  I  have 
some  amends  to  make  voa  on  that  aubject,  and  as  1 
donbt  not  that  Adelaide  has  forgotten  me  by  now,  I  re- 
nounce every  claim  on  her  a&ctions«  and  will  never 
more  stand  in  your  way  as  a  rival.** 

I  felt  perplexed  as  to  what  answer  I  should  inake.  He 
doubtless  expected  some  rapturous  exclamation  of  grati- 
tude, and  there  was  an  evident  look  of  disappointment 
about  him  wh^n  I  answered,  ^  I  ceased  being  your  rival 
when  I  found  how  useless  it  was  to  struggle  against  a 
favoured  one  :  therefore,  think  no  more  of  this.  Ade- 
laide has  never  ceased  loving  you :  she  came  to  England 
for  the  express  purpose  of  recalling  you  to  a  sense-  of 
your  promisoi,  and  ia  anxiously  counting  the  davs  and 
hours  till  she* can  be  assured  that  yon  are  still  faithful.*' 

**  Maximilhtn,"  said  he,  ^  I  really  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  acting  the  part  of  confidant  m  tiiis  manner  to  the 
woman  you  once  loved."  He  then  affected  to  laugh,  Imt 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  annoyed  that  his  display 
of  generosity  slioald  be  found  out  to  be  a  mere  oloak  for 


getting  out  of  a  disagreeable  affiiir.  I  represented  to 
him  in  the  most  vivid  cobars  Adehiide's  distress,  and 
urged  him  not  to  delay  an  interview  that  was  so  ardently 
wished  for. 

**  Indeed,  Max,"^  replied  he,  **  I  cannot  see  her ;  so  du 
not  try  to  persuade  me.  You  muat  ^ay  and  dine  with 
me,*'  continued  he,  rinring  tlie  bell ;  **  I  am  in  London 
but  /or  a  few  days,  and  1  wish  to  see  all  X  can  of  you." 

Finding  him  determined  to  break  off  the  subject,  I 
gave  over  for  the  time  being,  resolved,  however,  to  renew 
it  before  I  left  him.  At  dinner  he  talked  with  great  in- 
terest about  my  future  prospects,  and  offered  me  any 
assbtance  he  could  give  me  to  forward  my  views.  I  told 
him  that  it  .was  Adelaide's  and  my  intention  to  give  a 
concert,  at  which,  if  we  could  manage  it,  Albertina 
would  be  engaged.  Upon  which  he  said  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  tend  his  house  to  Signorff  Caraeelli  for 
the  occasion,  if  that  would  obviate  any  of  our  difficulties ; 
that  he  would  be  out  of^  town  again  Iby  that  time,  but 
should  certainly  leave  orders  to  that  owdel.  I  remarked 
that  he  called  her  Si||tiora  Caraeelli  for  the  .first  time, 
and  this  circumstance,  so  slight  in  itself^  went  more  to 
persuade  me  of  his  indifference  than  any  thing  he  had 
previously  said. 

**  But,  Max,"  continued  be,  **  remember  that  you  do 
not  on  this  account  lead  her  to  expect  any  thing  from 
me.  I  have  already  said,  and  you  must  tell  her  so,  how- 
ever  painful  the  task,  that  1  cannot  see  her." 
'  I  led  Augustus  certainly  satisfied,  as  far  as  regarded 
myself  personally,  but  with  the  conviction  that  poor 
Adelaide  no  longer  Jivod  in  his  heart.  1  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  tell  her  so;  so  I  chose  rather  to  give  an 
account  of  my  visit  to  Sempronia,  leaving  her  to  deduce 
what  she  thought  proper  from  my  narrative.  She  le- 
mained  in  the  seme  conviction  as  myself,  n^iely,  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  rekindling  a  fire  tliat  was 
completely  extinguished. 

**l  fear  it  will  break  Iter  heart  l»  tell  her  so,"  said 
Sempronia ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done  7  It  would  per- 
haps be  still  worse  to  buoy  her  up  with  fallacious  hopes." 
Sempronia,  therefore,  told  her  the  truth.  The  next 
morning  Adelaide  insisted  on  hearing  the  whole  related 
Bgiio  by  me ;  she  would  not  believe  all  h^r  sister  Irad 
said,  and  asked  me  a  thousand  questions,  which  only 
bfougbt  her  back  to  the  same  point  where  she  had  be.4 
gun.  But  when  she  found  I  <^uld  only  confirm  what 
Sempronia  had  said,  she  declared  she  could  not  think  it 
true,  for  Augustus  could  not  have  forgotten  her  thus ; 
end  she  reproached  me  for  attempting  to  traduce  him. 
A  moment  afler,  her  reproaches  gave  way  to  a  passion- 
ate  flood  of  tears,  and  presently  she  told  me  with  great 
inildnese,  tkpt  she  had  not  meant  to  contradict  me,  but 
she  was  sure  that  if  she  could  but  aee  Augustus,  all 
would  be  right,  and  he  would  instantl?  return  to  her. 
Who  could  have  attempted  to  undeceive  so  confiding 
and  tender  a  heart  7  The  thing  was  impossible,  and  I 
could  only  repeat  the  promise  of  trying  to  soften  Lord. 

L 's  determination.    •*  I  ask  only  to  see  Ijim,  if  it 

wore  but  for  once,"  taid  she,  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
to  impress  me  deeply  with  the  sense  of  her  wishes.  That 
onccy  however,  was  what  Augustus  persisted  in  refUsing; 
all  I  could  say  being  of  no  avail  whatever. 

Meanwhile  I  made  every  arranpremeni  for  the  con- 
cert, and  having^secured  the  Albertina,  and  several  other 
performers  of  eminence,  we  fixed  the' day,  which  was 
the  one  that  followed  Augustus's  intended  departure. 
H6  bad  appointed  roe  to  come  and  see  him  on  that  morn-  . 
ing,  to  take  leave  of  him.    I  attended  accordingly.    He 
then  said,  that  as  I  might  perhaps  be  gone  by  the  time 
lie  returned  from  the 'country,  he  wasdssirous  or  know-        I 
ing  what  service  he  could  be  of  to  me.    I  declined,  how-        1 
ever,  any  thing  for  myself ^  laying  a  stress  on  that  word, 
as  if  to  indicate  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  within. 

^  I  understand,"  said  be,  **  you  are  a  generous  friend,       ^ 
but  do,  for  heaven^s  sake,  cease  to  titik  tg^«ie  about  Ade. 
laide,  and  do  not,  Maximilian,  I  coi^ore  yon,  help  her 
in  any  attempt  to  take  mo  by  torprise.    An  interview      ^^ 
could  but  bo  painful  to  us  both,  and  is  much  better 
avoided" 

I  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  with- 
out  accomplishbg  the  aid  I  had  wished  for. 

The  next  day  Adelaide  was  in  such  deep  affliction, 
that  we  had  some  trouble  to  persuade  her  to  dress  and 
attend  the  concert  at  the  hour  that  was  fixed.  Whether 
the  desire  of  outshinung  her  rival  had  some  effect  in 
raising  her  spirits,  or  wbetiior,  unknown  even  to  herself, 
there  yet  lurked  some  hope  in  her  heart  that  Augustus  - 
was  not  gone;  certain  it  was,  however,  her  languor 
seemed  to  disappear  as  she  entered  his  house ;  a  flush 
animated  her  countenance,  and  increased  her  beauty,  as 
she  walked  witli  a  firm  Btep  to  the  scene  of  her  antici- 
pated triumph.  Albeptina  was  advancing,  likewise,  with 
the  ail  of  a  qtfeon,  her  height  and  appearance  rendering 


sue  Satmmi  oi  'Htjm  nttttta. 


ber  strikingly  different  from  Adelaide ;  and  Htese  two 
ayrens,  after  eyeing  each  other  in  silenoe,  sat  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  waiting-room,  each  surrounded  by  a 
little  host  of  adn.iriog  diletUnti.    The  concert  began 
with  an  instrumental  piece,  whieh  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  vocal  one,  before  either  of  the  prima  donnas  made 
their  appearance.    A)(elaide  was  put  down  as  the  firft 
of  the  two,  which  gave  such  umbrsgo  to  Albertina,  that 
she  declared  if  sucJi  were  the  case,  she  would  imme- 
diatelj^  retire.     Of  course  the  partisans  of  Adelaide 
thought  neceesary  to  resent  this  warmly,  and  the  nearer 
the  time  approached,  the  fiercer  the  dispute  grew.    La 
Caracelll  would,  I  am  sure,  in  her  own  person,  have 
gladly  given  op  the  contest,  but  ber  party  would  havf> 
consid^d  their  honour  as  tainted  had  they  not  beaten 
the  enemy  from  the  field.    In  this  emergency,  a  lady« 
who  at  Augustus's  request  had  consented  to  take  the  part 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house  on  this  occasion,  came  up  to 
me,  And  told  me  she  would  contrive  to  divert  Albertirja*s 
attention  while  Adelaide  sang  ber  cavatina,  directing  me 
to  -lead  off  Adelaide  the  moment  it  was  over,  through  a 
side  door,  into  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  where  she  request- 
ed  she  should  sUy  till  Albertina  had  likewise  done  sing, 
ing.*    Our  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  Adelaide  was  led  on  without  delay.    She 
sang  the  same  air  in  whieh  she  had  been  so  successful 
twfore,  and,  though  I  h»<l  bo  often  heard  it,  the  effect  of 
those  words,  **Ta  mVbbandoni  ingrato,"  sung  in  the 
'very  house  of  her  unfaithful  lover,  and  with  all  the  at- 
tending circumstances,  was  so  powerful  that  I  could  hot 
refrain  from  tcv**    The  very  walls  ought  to  have  been 
melted  by  such  strains,  so  full  of  love  and  passionate  de- 
spair. ^  What  volume**  thought  I,  ^  would  it  not  speak 
to  the  heart  of  him-who  is  the  occasion  of  her  grief,  could 
he  but  hear  it.»' 

I  tlien  led  her  off*,  as  we  had  preconcerted,  bv  a  side 
door,  Cot-J.  knew  every  corner  of  the  house,  and  we  en- 
tered the  cabinet  ks  agreed.  A  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
.  table,  beside  which  was  lying  a  portrait  of  a  verv  hand- 
some woman.  This  immediately  caught  Adelai<fe*s  eye, 
dnd  acted  upon  her  as  the  positive  conviction  that  Augus- 
tus loved  another.  A  passionate  ezclamatiun  escaped  her, 
and  her  gestures  iwere  so  violent  at  the  moment  as  to 
overthrow  a  small  china  vase,  which  was  immediately 
emaehed  in  pieces  on  the  polished  oaken  floor.  Upon  this 
noise  the  door  iiuitantly  opened,  and  to  our  mutual  asto- 
nishment Aug'ostus  appeared.  His  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion were  evident  in,  his  face. . 

•*  Maximilian,  you  have  betrayed  me— wherefore  this 
scene  7"  said  he,  looking  at  us  alternately. 

I  pointed  to  the  pofTrait,  and  hastily  explained  how  we 
came  there. 

"My  mother's  .picture,"  said  he,  "should  not  have 
^iven  rise  to  this,^*  and  he  put  it  coldly  into  a  drawer. 
The  old-fashioned  dress  had  escaped  Adelaide's  notice, 
and  what  a  load  these  words  took  from  ber  heart 


her  worst  enemy  migtit  have  said  or  done,  could,  I  be- 
lieve, have  had  the  yower  to  movelier  at  this  time.  »*  I 
will  return,"  were  the  first  word*  she  sahl  the  next  day 
o|[^  seeing  ctm;  even  she  t>eing  convinced  that  all  was 
over.  Lord  L^ ,  I  afterwards  beard,  had  been  mar- 
ried somo  weeks,  but  family  reasons  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  ke(5p  it  a  secret.  His  journey  to  town  was  one 
of  bus'inegs ;  and  mere  curiosity,  it  seems,  had  made  him 
delay  his  departure  till  evening,  as  certainly  he  waa  ikr 
firo'm  desiring  to  meet  Adelaide. 

The  preparations  for  our  departure  were  soon  made, 
and  the  following  day  saw  us  oh  our  road.  Adelaide  said 
not  a  syllabh}  am>ut  Augustus  during  the  whole  time  of 
our  journey.  When  we  arrived  at  her  vilh^  near  Milan, 
and  she  perceived  how  anxious  I  was  to  go  on  to  Naples, 
she  told  me  she  would  not  detain  me  any  longer  than  I 
pleased.  She  then  expressed  her  warmest  gratitude  for 
my  friendship,  and  added*  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  hope 
some  day  to  prove  it  by  something  more  than  words. 
Adieu,  be  happy,  rest  assured  that  such  will  ever  be  my 
most  ardent  wish."  I  forbore  asking  the  meaning  of  her 
observation,  but  it  gave^me  an  inde&iiie  feeling  of  pain, 
and  my  tears  fell  upon  her  hand  a«  I  kissed  it,  and  bade 
her  farewell. 

The  remainder  of  my  journey  was  fbll  of  pleasant  an- 
ticipations,  which  were  more  than  realised,  when  Signer 
Mciincini  received  me  as  he  would  a  son,  and  dockred 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  if  I  would  settle  in  Naplea, 
he  would  give  me  his  daughter  for  a  wife.    This  unex- 


do,  we  were  married  shortly  after,  to  ber  Other's  ^roat 
satisfaction. 

In  after  times  I  often  made  visits  to  Rome,  toMtber 
with  my  wife,  where  we  always  found  the  kindest  ftieoda 
in  Sempronia  and  her  husband,  who  had  takeA  vp  thctc 
permanent  abode  in  that  city  on  Adelude*s  account.  Har 
sister  never  passed  a  day  without  seeing  her ;  I  waa  aitm 
admitted  likewise ;  but  though  she  assured  me  she  bad 
no  regret  whatever  for  the  world  she  had  quitted,  I  never 
could  see  that  lovely  face,  half  coaeealed  by  the  grating, 
without  thinking  of  the  thousands  it  bad  encfaanted,  «mI 
sighing  out  a  lequiem  over  the  lost  CaraeellL 

CMtP. 


Crichtmu — ^The  Messrs.  Haq>era  are  before 
us  for  once  in  the  publication t>f  a  sterliDg  new 
novel,  having  the  ^  Admirable  Crichtoo*'  for  its 
hero,  and  for  its  author  a^true  successor  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  William  'Harrison  Aioswortb, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  "  Rookwood.''  We  hid 
designed  it  for  the  opening  of  the  eosuicg  vo* 
lume  of  the  Library,  now  near  at  band*  and 
notwithstanding  it  is  thus  accessible,  ve  can- 
not consent  to  deprive  our  readers  of  tbe  plea- 


sure of  its  perusal.    It  is  highly  dramatic  ta  its 
development ;  the  time  that  of  Henry  HI.  of 
peeled  kindncM  was  received  with  all  the  ptitude  it  France,  and  Catherine  de  Medicie;  the  scenes 
deserved,  and  though  Claudia  said  but  hltle,  I  could  per-     .  o*-:-   ^^a  ...:..^:.^.ii«  ;«  tk^  i  »....« 
ceive  that  her  fath^  h*d  not  nr«.nm«l  to«  much  on  l^r  ^^  ^^^^S,  and  principally  m  the  LoUVrC. 


ceive  that  her  father  had  not  presumed  too  much  on  her 
dutifulness.  Our  marriage  was,  however,  to  be  post- 
poned for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  me  time  to  advance  in 
my  profession.  As  I  was  now  somewhat  ftvourably 
known  to  tbe  Nespolitan  public,  I  was  employed  to  write 
another  opera,  besides  masses  and  mottets  for  the  church, 
all  of  which  tended  to  establish  my  reputation.  This  led 
to  my  being  employed  to  compose  an  oratorio  for  the 
passion  week,  for  the  nuns  of  the  Spirito  Santo  at  Rome. 
As  my  occupations  at  the  time  precluded  my  being  pre- 
sent to  hear  it  rehearsed,  and  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  the  performers,  a  friend  of  Signor  Molin- 
cini,  a  musician,  residing  at  Rome,  had  taken  that  duty 
upon  himself;  yet  such  was  my  desire  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  my  music  on  the  Roman  public,  that,  as 
the  time  approached,  I  managed  to  lay  aside  all  affiiirs 
for  a  few  days,  and  set  out  for  Rome  so  as  to  arrive  in 
that  city  on  the  day  of  the  performance.  I  entered  the 
church  as  a  stranger,  without  making  myself  known  to 
any  one ;  but  bad  not  been  there  five  minutes,  when  a 
young  man,  pointing  to  an  empty  place  beside  him,  made 
me  a  sign  to  approach.  I  recognised  the  young  man 
whom  I  was  accustomed  to  see  at  Adelaide's,  and,  a^r 


mutual  greetings,  1  asked  him  whether  he  knew  ahy 
,_..„-                                 „    . ,       thing  of  her.    **  i  ou  will  hear  her  presently,"  said  he,  in 
"  Leave  us,  Maximihep— leave  us  one  moment,-  whis-    ,„  ^^^  ^ojce,  for  the  music  bad  now  begun,  and  super 
pered  she,  and  I  ibstantly  quitted  the  room. ^  ^eded  our  conversation.    I  did  radeed  recognise  Ade- 


Lord  L- 


it  seems,  unable  to  resist  the  wish  of 


hearing  Adelaide  once  more,  had  secrctlv  stayed  in  town^ 
and,  without  appearing  to  any  of  his  friends,  had  been 
in  a  small  rooB  adjoinmg  the  one  where  the  concert  was 
given,  during  the  time  of  her  performance.    She  com- 
prehended all  this  with  the  quickness  of  Hghtning,  and 
^  following  up,  as  she  thought,  the  advantage  she  had  al- 
'  ready  gained,  spoke  to  him  in  tbe  language  of  other 
'  times,  though  his  ears  were  long  since  dosed  to  that  lan- 
guage.   A  few  cold  words  were  all  his  reply  to  the  elo- 
quence of  a  loving  heart ;  and  on  her  asking  him  what 
reason  he  had  to  excuse  his  infidelity,  he  replied,  **  No 
more  of  this — I  am  married.*^ 

Caracelll  heard  no  more.  She  remained  motionless 
as  a  statue,  and  tl^o  fell  senseless  on  the  sofa.    Lord 

L ,  who,  perhaps,  to'  stifle  the  jcries  of  his  con- 

scence,  was  wUlin^  to  consider  this  as  a  mere  theatrical 
performance,  housed  out  of  the  room,  and  finding  me  at 
hand,  said,  **  I  wish  you  would  take  care  of  her,  Maxi- 
milian.   I  protest  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.^ 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
heard  a  carriage  drive  off.  Poor  Caracelli !  It  was  now 
my  task  to  revive  and  console  her  as  well  as  I  could. 
Unable  to  sing  any  more  that  night,  she  was  excused  to 
the  public  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  and  Albertina  was 
left  to  enjoy  her  triumph  alone.  And  her  partisans  did 
not  (ail  to  have  insetted  in  the  newspapers  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  Stgnora  Carloelli  had  left  the  concert  in  a 
fit  of  passion  at  her  own  inferiority.  But  what  cared 
Adelaide  for  any  thing  that  was  said  of  her  ?  She  could 
not  be  roused  to  the  slightest  resentment ;  nothing  that 

*  An  expedient  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Bnmey, 
of  Horace  Walpole's  mother ;  the  two  rival  syrens  being 
Faustina  and  Curroni. 


laide*s  voice  the  instant  she  took  up  the  solo ;  it  sounded 
grander,  more  powerful,  and  more  expressive  than  ever ; 
but  I  was  so  intent  on  thinking  what  Leo  meant  to  imply 
by  his  impressive  manner,«that  I  could  hardly  give  mv 
full  share  of  attention  to  the  performance,  however  mucn 
I,  above  all  others,  was  interested  in  it. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  Leo 
embraced  me,  and  said :  **  Your  poor  friend,  as  you  pro. 
bably  surmise  by  this  time,  has  become  one  €f  the  nuna 
of  tbe  Spirito  Santo.  It  was  at  her  recommendation  that 
you  were  employed  to  write  the  oratorip  that  we  have 
just  beard.  She  no  doubt  expeeted  it  would  bring  you 
to  Rome  to  hear  it,  and  she  has  delegated  me  to  tell  you 
that  she  has  left  a  considerable  portion  of  her  fortune  to 
you.** 

So  saying,  we  left  the  church.  This  generous  act  of 
Adelaide's  nad,  however,  no  power  to  remove  the  painful 
feelings  that  I  experienced  at  the  thougbtof  such  beauty 
ond  such  talents  being  for  ever  secluded  from  the  world. 
Leo  understood  my  silence,  and  we  walked  back  to  my 
hotel  almost  vpithout  exchanging  a  word.  At  last  I  asked 
whether  I  could  see  Adelaide.  **  No,**  replied  Leo,  ^  1 
know  it  is  her  wish  to  see  no  one  for  the  first  year,  not 
eveiLSempronia,  whom  she  left  at  Milan.  She  probably 
thinks  an  entire  seclusion  is  the  best  means  of  breaking 
off  with  a  world  ef  which  she  has  expressed  herself  so 
weary.**  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  argument  We 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  talking  over  the  events  of 
past  times,  a^d  principally  of  Adelaide. 

My  stay  at  Rome  was  short ;  I  felt  anxious  to  be  on  the 
road,  to  remove  the  weight  that  seemed  to  rest  on  my 
heart  Being  now  enabM,  by  my  altered  circumstances, 
to  offer  Claudia  a  home  more  worthy  of  her  than  I  had 
hoped  would  have  been  for  some  time  in  my  power  to 


principally 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  most  eminently  socceedr 
ed  in  producing  a  standard  historical  refoaoce ; 
in  short,  a  ^'  Waldie  nove),^^  which  wo  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  is 
soon  as  it  is  practicable. 

Mrs.  Butler^s  «'  Stac  of  Seville,"  of  which  m 
gave  a  favourable  notice  the  week  before  last, 
has  been  published  in  New  York  by  Sabodeis 
ds  Otley,  and  is  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Pompeii. — The  Piedmonte$e  QuzeUe  states  that,  in  one 
of  the  recent  e]((Qvations  at  Pompeii,  a  caldron  c»f  dear 
and  pure  water,  standing  over  a  fire  at  the  time  of  tbe 
destruction  of  the  city,  has  been  discovered.  [The  above 
is  from  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived with  *•  caution."] 
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Lockkart^B  Life  of  ScoU. — If  we  gave  our 
unqualified  approbation  to  the  first  <^part"  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  his  son-in-law 
and  literary  executor,  we  may  safely  repeat  it 
with  respect  to  the  second,  which  has  been  for 
Bomo  days  on  our  table,  from  the  press  of  Carey, 
Lea  &,  Blanehard.  Mr.  Lock  hart  has  approach* 
ed  his  task  in  the  very  best  spirit ;  he  seems  to 
have  no  ambition  for  displaying  either  his  sub- 
ject or  himself  in  any  othei  than  a  natural  light, 
and  indeed  there  is  so  much  to  tell  of  fame, 
cotemporary  admiration,  friendships,  and  popu- 
larity, which  is  true,  that  there  is  no  temptation 
to  embellish.  We  have  therefore  a  very  accu- 
rate, and  it  is  a  very  beautiful,  picture  of  the 
mind  aud  habits  of  this  very  great  and  success- 
ful poet  and  novelist.  A  son-in-law  with  a 
petty  ambition  to  exhibit  hitMelf  when  portray- 
ing such  a  father  and  friend,  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  he  had  allowed  an  outbreak  of  self- 
esteem  once  in  a  chapter  or  two ;  but  there 
is  nothing  of  this,  nor  nothing  like  foisting  in 
irrelevant  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Lockhart.  Such 
tricks  are  of  course  unworthy  even  a  moderate- 
ly well  balanced  mind.  We  are  sometimes  afflict- 
ed by  public  writers  daily  talking  to  us  of  all  the 
people  they  have  ever*mixed  casually  with,  and 
calling  ihtm  friends  ;  even  stirring  up  a  stale 
topic  to  tell  where  they  did  not  study  their 
humanities;  in  short,  shoving  sel^eternally  be- 
fore their  readers,  as  if  it  rendered  them  im- 
portant. Such  people  little  know  the  efiect 
thus  produced  ;  if  they  had  comprehension 
suflicient  to  see  what  it  must  inevitably  always 
be,  they  would  avoid  it  as  they  would  a  pesti- 
lence; but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  such,  that 
having  eyes  they  see  not,  ears  and  they  hear 
not.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  nothing  of  this,  and  we 
like  him  all  the  better  for  it- 
He  has,  in  fact,  so  ably  accomplished  what 
he  is  modest  enough  merely  to  term  a  compila- 
tion, that  little  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  enjoy  the 
product,  and  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  some  portion  of  our  satisfaction,  by 
offering  those  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
life  a  few  of  the  racy  extracts  which  every 
chapter  would  liberralty  afiford. 

Part  second  carries  on  the  life  from  1804  to 
1811,  when  he  has  the  poem  of  Rokeby  in 
hand,  having  lecently  publirhed  the  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick,  the  proceeds  of  which  latter  he 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  Portuguese, 
whose  lands  had  been  overrun  and  their  crops 
destroyed  by  hostile  armies.  The  letters  which 
are  introduced  into  this  portion  are  more  inte- 
resting than  the  former,  being  the  productions 
of  a  more  mature  mind,  as  woll  as  one  devoted 
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more  deeply  to  literary  pursuits.  There  are 
several  to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  for  whom  he  had 
a  strong  friendship,  backed  by  sincere  admira- 
tion ;  many  to  Miss  Seward,  ^.,  each  evincing 
his  good  taste,  playfulness,  and  good  feelings. 
The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view in  opposition  to  the  Edinburgh,  so  fully 
given  in  chapter  eighteen,  will  greatly  interest 
the  literary  reader,  and  exhibit  some  curious 
secrets  of  the  reviewers'  trade. 

Of  his  habits  in  1^05  we  have  the  following 
very  pleasant  revelations  : — 

Bat  the  most  agreeable  of  all  bit  vieitaiits  were  hta 
own  old  familiar  frieods,  and  one  of  these  iias  ftirnished 
me  with  a  sketch  of  the  aotuinn  life  of  Ashestiel,  of 
which  I  shall  now  avail  myself.  Scott*8  invitation  was 
in  these  terms : — 

**  To  Jamei  Skene,  E$q.,  of  Rubi$law, 

»  Ashestiel,  18tb  August,  1805. 
"  Dear  Skene,— -I  have  prepared  another  edition  of  the 
Lay,  1500  strong,  moved  thereunto  bj  the  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  of  the  London  booksellers.  ....  If  you 
ooold,  in  the  interim,  find  a  mon^ent  to  ^)end  here,  you 
know  the  way,  and  the  ford  is  where  it  was;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  niore  than  I  expected  after  Saturday  last, 
the  most  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  I  ever 
witnessed.  The  lightning  broke  repeatedly  in  our  im- 
mediate vicinity,  i.  e.  betwixt  us  and  tlie  Peel  Wood. 
Charlotte  resolved  to  die  in  bed  like  a  good  Christian. 
The  servants  said  it  was  the  preface  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  I  was  the  only  person  that  maintained  my 
character  for  stoicism,  which  I  assure  you  had  some 
merit,  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  we  were  in  real  danger. 
ft  was  accompanied  with  a  flood  so  tremendous  that  I 
would  have  given  five  pounds  you  had  been  here  to  make 
a  sketch  of  it.  The  little  Glenkinnon  brook  was  impas- 
sable for  all  the  next  day,  and  indeed  I  have  been  obliged 
to  send  all  bands  to  repair  the  ford,  which  was  converted 
into  a  deep  pool.  Believe  me  ever  youra  affectionately, 

Mr.  Skene  says,— 

**  I  well  remember  the  ravages  of  the  storm  and  flood 
described  in  tliis  letter.  The  ford  of  Ashestiel  was  never 
a  good  one,  and  for  some  time  after  this  it  remained  not 
a  little  perilous.  He  was  himself  the  first  to  attempt 
the  passage  on  his  favourite  black  horse  Capfatn,  who 
had  scarcely  entered  the  river  when  Lo  plunged  beyond 
hb  depth,  and  had  to  swim  to  the  other  side  with  its 
burden.  It  requires  a  good  horseman  to  swim  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  but  m  trusted  to  the  vigour  of  his 
steady  trooper,  and  in  spite  of  his  lameness  hept  his 
seat  manfully.  A  cart  bringing  a  new  kitchen  range 
(as  I  believe  the  grate  for  that  service  is  technically 
called,)  was  shortly  after  upset  in  this  uglv  ford.  The 
horse  and  cart  were  with  difficulty  got  out,  but  the  grate 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  to 
do  duty  as  a  horse  trap,  and  furnish  subject  for  many  a 
l^ood  joke  when  Mrs.  Scott  happened  to  complain  of  the 
imperfection  of  her  kitchen  appointments.'* 

Mr.  Skene  soon  discovered  an  important  change  which 
had  been  recently  made  in  his  friend's  distribution  of 
his  lime.  Previously  it  had  been  his  custom,  whenever 
professional  business  or  social  engagements  occupied 
the  middle  part  of  his  day,  to  seixe  some  hours  for  study 
after  he  was  supposed  to  have  retired  to  bed.  His  phy. 
sician  suggested  that  this  was  very  likely  to  aggravate 
his  nervous  headaches,  the  only  malady  he  was  subject 
to  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood;  and,  contemplating 
with  steady  eye  a  course  not  only  orunremitting  but  of 
increasing  industry,  he  resolved  to  reverse  his  plan,  and 


carried  his  purpose  into  execution  with  unflinching 
energy.  In  short,  he  had  now  adopted  the  habits  in 
which,  with  very  slender  variation,  he  ever  after  perse- 
vered when  in  the  country.  He  roee  by  five  o'clock,  lit 
his  own  fire  when  the  season  req^uired  oncr  and  shaved 
and  dressed  with  great  deliberation — for  he  was  a  very 
martinet  as  to  all  but  the  mere  coxcombries  of  the  toiletf 
not  abhorring  effeminate  dandyism  itself  so  cordially  as 
the  slightest  spproach  to  personal  slovenliness,  or  even 
those  **'  bed- gown  and  sTippcr  tricks,''' as  lie  called  them,, 
in  which  literary  men  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  Arrayed 
in  his  shooting.jacket,  or  whatever  dress  he  meant  tO' 
use  till  dinner  time,  be  was  seated  at  hi»  desk  by  six:- 
o'clock,  an  his  papers  arranged  before  him  in  the  most 
accurute  order,  and  his  books  of  reference  morsbaled- 
aroond  him  on  the  floor,  while  at  least  one  favourite  dog: 
lay  watehing  his' eye  just  beyond  the  line  of  circumval^ 
lation.  Thuf^  by  Uie  time  the  family  assembled  for 
breakfast  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough 
(in  his  own  language,)  ^*  to  break  the  ntdc  of  the  day^w- 
workJ*  After  breakfast  a  couple  of  hours  more  were- 
given  to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  bv  noon  he  was,  as  he 
used  to  say,  **  hrs  own  man."  When  tlie  weather  wa»* 
bad,  he  would  labour  ineoss&ntly  all  the  morning;  but 
the  general  rule  was  to  be  out  and  on  horseback  by  ooe- 
o'clock  at  the  latest ;  while,  if  any  more  distant  excur^ 
sion  had  been  proposed  over-night,  he  was  ready  to  start 
on  it  by  ten ;  his  occasional  raioy  days  of  uniiUermttted 
study  forming,  as  be  said,^  a  fund  in  his  favour,  out  or 
which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for  aecommodation  when- 
over  the  sun  shone  with  speciai>  brightness. 

It  was  another  rule,,  th^t  every  letter  he  received 
should  be  answered  that  same  day.  JNothing  else  could> 
have  enabfod  him  to  keep  abreast  wUh  the  flood  of  com- 
munication that  in  the  sequel  put  his  good  nature  to  the 
severest  test — but  already  the  demands  on  him  in  this 
way  also  wer^nooMrous ;.  and  he  included  attention  to 
them  among  the  necessary  business  which  most  bodo-^ 
spatched  before  he  had  a  right  to  close  bis  writing-box, 
or  as  he  phrased  it,  **  to  say  out  damned  spot^nd  be  a 
gentleman."'  In  tmrningover  his  enormous  mass  of  cor- 
respondence, I  have  almost  invariably  found  some  indi- 
cation that,  when  a  letter  had  remained  more  than  a  day 
or  two  unanswered,  it  had-  been  so  because  he  found  oc>- 
oasion  for  enquiry  or  deliberate  consideration. 

I  ought  not  to-  omit  that  in  those  dhyjt  Sbott  was  far 
,too  zeabos  a  dragoon  not  to  take  a  principal  share  in^ 
the  stable  duty,  tfcfbre  begmntng  his  desk  work  in  the 
morning,^  he  uniformly  visited  his  favourite  steed,  and 
neither  Captain  nor  Lieutenant,  nor  tlfe  Iientenant*» 
successor.  Brown  Adam,  (to  called  after  one  of  the  lye* 
rocs  of  the  Minstrelsy,)  liked  to  be  fbd  except  by  him^ 
The  latter  charger  was  indeed  altogether  intractable  in^ 
other' hands,  though  in  his  the  most  submissive  of  faith- 
ful allies.  The  moment  he  wks  bridled  and  saddled,  it 
was  the  custom  to  open  the  stabki  door  as  s  signal  that 
his  master  expected  him,  when  he  immediately  trotted' 
to  the  side  of  the  liaping-on-sUme,  of  which  Scott  fVom 
his  lameness  found  it  convenient  to  make  use,  and  stood* 
there,  srtont  and  motionless  as  a  rock,  until  he  was  fair- 
ly  in  his  seat,  after  which  ike  displayed  his  joy  by  neigh- 
ing triumphantly  through  a  brilliant  succession  of  cur. 
vettings.  Brown  Adam  never  sufle'red  himself  to  be' 
backed  but  by  his  master.  Hb  broke,  I'  believe,  one 
groom's  arm  and  aBother'«  leg  in  the  rash  attempt  to 
tamper  with  his  dignity. 

Camp  was  at  this  time  the  constant  parlour  dog.  He 
was  very  handsome,  very  intelligent,  and  naturally  very  * 
fierce,  bat  ^enUeas  a  lamb^among  the  children.  As  fbr^ 
the  oiore  locomotive  Douglas  and  Fefcy,.he  kept  one- 
window  of  his  study  open,  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  the  weather,  that  they  mightjeap  out  and  in  as  the 
fancy  moved  them.  He  always  talked  to  Ocnp  as  if  he 
understood  what  was  said — and  the  animal  certainly  did 
ondeBstajKi  not.  a  little  of  it  f  in  particiilar»  it  sQemed  aS' 
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if  be  pisf  fecUy  comprehended  on  cli  oocasioas  that  his 
master  cousMdered  him  us  a  feasible  and  steady  liriend, 
the  ^ray  hounds  as  ^latile  yoang  creatAires  whose  freaks 
must  be  borne  with. 

The  Quarterly  Review  owed  its  origin  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  faults  of  the  Edinburgh, 
and  Scott  was  evidently  stimulated  lo  give  it 
his  utmost  assistaoco  by  Mr.  Jeffrey's  criticism 
on  Marmion,  which  was  deemed  not  only  un- 
friendly but  unjust  The  following  is  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  version  of  tho  interview  between  the  re- 
viewer and  the  poet,  which  has  been  often  told 
with  a  somewhat  different  colouring : 

At  all  events,  Scott  could  make  allowanoe  for  the  peta» 
lanciea  into  which  men  the  least  disposed  to  injure  the 
fceHn^s  of  others  will  sometimes  be  betroyed,  when  the 
critical  rod  is  in  their  hands.  He  assured  Mr.  Jeffrey 
that  the  article  bad  not  disturbed  his  digestion,  though 
he  hoped  neitlter  his  booksellers  nor  the  public  would 
agree  with  the  opinions  it  expressed;  and  bogged  he 
would  come  ie  dinner  at  the  hour  previously  appointed. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  appeared  accordingly,  and  was  received  by 
his  host  with  th6  frankest  cordiality;  but  had  the  mor- 
tilication  to  observe  that  the  mistr<css  ef  the  house, 
thongh  perfectly  polite,  was  not  quite  so  easy  with  him 
«9  usual.  She,  too,  behaved  herself  with  exemplary 
civility  during  the  dinner ;  but  could  not  Jielp  saying,  in 
her  broken  English,  when  her  guest  was  departing, — 
■»*  Well,  good  night,,  Mr.  Jeffrey — dey  tell  me  you  have 
abused  Scott  in  de  review,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Constable  has 
paid  you  very  well  ibr  writing  it**  This  anecdote  was 
not  perhaps  worth  giving^  but  it  has  been  printed  al- 
ready in  an  exaggerated  shape,  so  I  thougl/t  it  as  well 
to  present  the  edition  which  I  have  derived  from  the 
lips  of  all  the  three  persons  concerned.  No  one,  I  am 
«ure,  wilt  think  the  worse  of  any  of  them  (or  it — least  of 
«11  of  Mrs.  Scott  She  Bfiight  well  be  pardoned,  \(  she 
took  to  herself  more  than  her  own  share  in  the  misad- 
ventures  of  the  most  affectionate  of  protectors.  It  was, 
1  believe,  about  this  time  when,  ^s  Scott  has  confessed, 
**  the  popularity  of  Marmion  gave  him  such  aAeexe,  he  had 
for  a  moment  almost  lost  his  footing,**  that  a  shrewd 
and  sly  ebserver,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  said,  wittily 
•enough,  «pon  leaving  a  brilliant  assembly  where  the 
poet  had  been  surrounded  by  ail  the  buez  and  glare  of 
fashionat>le  ecstasy, — ^*  Mr.  Scott  always  seems  to  me 
like  a  glass,  through  which  the  rays  of  admiration  pass 
without  sensibly  effecting  it ;  but  the  bit  ef  paper  that 
lies  beside  it  will  presently  tie  in  a  blaze— and  no  won- 
der.** 

Marmion,  notwithstanding  the  -revkw,  had 
•wonderful  success : — 

I  shall  cimolude  this  chapter  with  a  summary  of  book- 
sellers* accounts.  Matmion  wa6  first  printed  in  a  splen- 
<did  quarto,  price  one  guinea  and  a  half.  The  SOOO 
copies,  of  this  edition  were  all  disposed  of  in  less  than  a 
month,  when  a  second  of  3000  copies,  in  8vo,  was  sent 
to  press.  Tliere  followed  a  third  and  fourth  edition, 
each  of  3000,  in  1809 ;  a  fifth  of  £000,  early  in  1810 ; 
.and  a  sixth  of  3000,  in  two  volumes,  crown  Svo,  with 
twelve  designs  by  Singleton,  belbre  the  end  of  that  year ; 
«  seventh  of  4000,  and  an  eighth  of. 5000  copies,  8vo,  in 
1811 ;  a  ninth  of  3000  in  1815 ;  a  tenth  of^OO,  in  1820 ; 
^n  eleventh  of  500,  and  a  twelfth  of  3000  copies,  in 
Ibolscap,  both  in  1825.  The  legitimate  sale  in  tliis 
country,  therefore,  down  to  the  time  of  its  being  inolud. 
ed  in  the  first  collective  edition  of  his  poetical  Works, 
amounted  to  31,000;  and  the  aggregate  of  that  sale, 
down  to  the  period  at  which. I  am  writing,  (May,  1836,) 
may  be  stated  at  40,000  copies.  I  presume  it  is  right 
for  ne  to  facilitate  the  task  of  future  lustoriaas  of  our 
literature  by  pieserving  these  details  as  often  as  I  ean. 

Such  particulars  respecting  many  of  the  gseat  works 
even  of  the  last  century  are  already  sought  ibr  with 
Tain  regi^t;  and  I  anticipate  no  day  when  the  student 
-of  English  civilisation  will  pass  without  curiosity  the 
•cotemporary  reec^tien  of  the  Tale  of  Flodden  Field. 

Perhaps  the  trait  we  have  remarked  in  Mr. 
Lockbart's  editorship,  that  of  keepin^^  self  and 
the  immediate  iamily  of  Sir  Walter  out  of  sight, 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  ^carried  rather  too 
far ;  the  reader  will  however  recollect  that  he 
indulged  us  with  some  very  charming  love- 
letters  from  Lady  Scott,  and  we  now  ftirther 
interest  him  with  a  few  family  anecdotes,  fur- 
nished by  the  portion  of  the  book  under  notice* 


First  of  his  opinions,  dix.,  on  the  edtication  of 
his  children  : — 

By  many  external  accomplishments,  either  in  girl  or 
boy,  he  set  little  store.  He  delighted  to  hear  his  daugh- 
ters  sing  an  old  ditty,  or  one  of  his  own  framing ;  but, 
so  tlie  singer  appeared  to  feel  the  spirit  of  her  ballad, 
be  was  not  at  all  critical  of  the  technical  execution. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  on  wbidi  he  fixed  his 
heart  hardly  less  tlian  the  ancient  Persians  of  theCyro. 
pedis  ;  like  them,  next  to  love  of  truth,  he  held  love  of 
horsemanship  for  the  prime  point  of  education.  As  soon 
as  his  eldest  girl  could  sit  a  pony,  she  was  made  the 
regular  attendant  of  his  mountain  rides;  and  they  all, 
as  they  attained  sufficient  strengtli,  had  the  like  ad. 
vanceraent  He  taught  them  to  think  nothing  of  tum- 
bles, and  habituated  them  to  his  own  reckless  delight  in 
perilous  fords  and  flooded  streams ;  and  they  imbibed 
in  great  perfeetion  his  passion  ibr  horses— >a8  well,  1 
may  venture  to  add,  as  his  deep  reverence  for  the  more 
important  article  of  that  Persian  training.  **  Without 
courage,''  he  said,  **  there  cannot  be  truth ;  and  without 
truth  there  can  be  no  other  virtue." 

He  had  a  horror  of  boarding.schools ;  never  allowed 
his  girls  to  learn  any  thing  out  of  his  own  bouse ;  and 
chose  their  governess^(AUss  Miller)— who  about  this 
time  was  domesticated  with  them,  and  never  left  them 
while  they  needed  one, — with  far  greater  regard  to  her 
kind  good  temper  and  excellent  moral  and  religious 
principles,  than  to  the  measure  of  her  attainmepts  in 
what  are  caUed  fashionable  accomplishments.  The  ad. 
mirable  system  of  education  for  boys  in  Scotland  com* 
bines  all  the  advantages  of  public  and  private  instrnc 
tiun ;  his  carried  their  satchels  to  the  High-School,  when 
the  family  was  in  Edinburgh,  just  as  he  had  done  before 
tliem,  and  shared  of  course  the  evening  society  of  thehr 
happy  home.  But  he  rarely,  if  ever,  left  them  in  town, 
when  he  could  himself  bo  in  the  country ;  and  at  Ashe- 
bUel  he  was,  for  better  or  for  worse,  his  eldest  boy's 
daily  tutor  after  he  began  Latin. 

James  Baliantyne  furnishes  the  annexed  me- 
moranda, which  strike  us  as  remarkably  curious: 

••  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  going  into  his  librarv  short- 
ly  after  the  publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
finding  Miss  Scott  (who  was  then  a  very  young  girl) 
there  by  herself— 1  asked  her — ^*  Well,  Miss  Sophia,  how 
do  you  like  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  7'  Her  answer  was 
given  with  perfect  simplicity, — ^*0h,  1  have  not  read  it; 
papa  says  there's  nothing  so  bad  for  young  people  as 
reading  bad  poetry.'" 

In  fact,  hn  children  in  those  days  had  no  idea  of  the 
source  of  his  distinction— or  rather,  indeed,  that  his 
position  was  in  any  respect  difierent  from  that  of  other 
advocates,  sherifi^  and  clerks  of  sossbn.  The  eldest 
boy  came  home  one  afternoon  about  this  time  from  the 
High  School,  with  tears  and  blood  hardened  together 
upon  his  cheeks.  *«  Well,  Wat,"  said  his  father,  *"  what 
have  you  been  fighting  about  to-day  7"  With  that  the 
boy  blushed  and  hung  his  head,  and  at  last  stammered 
out— that  "  he  had  been  called  a  lat$ie:'  "  Indeed  !" 
said  Mrs.  Scott,  **that  was  a  terrible  mischief,  to  be 
sure."  *'  You  may  say  what  you  please,  mamma,"  Wat 
answered  roughly,  **  but  I  dinna  think  there's  a  waufer 
(shabbier)  thing  in  the  world  than  ^  be  a  htssie,  to  sit 
boring  at  a  efout."  Upon  further  enquiry,  it  turned  out 
that  one  or  two  of  his  companions  had  dubbed  him  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  phrase  was  to  him  incompre- 
hensible, save  as  conveying  some  imputation  on  his 
prowess,  which  he  accordingly  vindicated  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  Yards.  Of  the  poem  he  had  never  before 
heard.  Shortly  after,  this  story  having  got  wind,  one  of 
Scott's  colleagues  of  the  clerk's  table  said  to  the  boy — 
••Gilknockie,  my  man,  yon  cannot  surely  help  seeing 
that  great  people  make  mom  work  about  your  papa  than 
they  do  about  me  or  any  other  of  your  tincfct*-wbat  is 
it,  do  you  suppose,  that  occasions  this?*!  The  little 
fellow  pondered  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  answered 
very  gravely— **  It's  commonly  Mm  that  sees  the  hare 
sitting."  And  yet  this  was  the  man  that  had  his  child, 
ren  all  along  so  very  much  with  him.  In  tmtb«  how- 
ever, young  Walter  had  guessed  pretty  shrewdly  in  the 
matter,  for  his  father  had  ail  the  Uct  of  the  Sutherland 
Highlander,  whose  detection  of  an  Irish  rebel  up  to  the 
neck  in  a  bag,  he  has  commemorated  in  a  note  upon 
Rokeby.  Like  him,  he  was  quick  to*oatch  the  $paHde 
of  the  future  victim's  eye ;  and  oHen  said  jestingly  of 
himself,  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  him  as  a 
maker  (poet),  he  was  an  excellent  trouveur, 

Baliantyne  adds : — 

•'  One  day,  about  this  same  time,  when  his  fame  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  its  acmd,  I  said  U>  him — ^*  Will 


you  excuse  mo,  Mr.  Scott,  but  I  should  like  to  askyoi 
what  you  thftk  of  your  own  genius  as  a  poet,  in  cob. 
parison  with  that  of  Bums  V  He  replied— » There  is  so 
comparison  whatever — we  ought  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day.'  *•  Indeed '.'  I  answered, '  would  you  oompam 
Cam|>bell  to  Burns  7'  •  No,  James,  not  at  alL  If  yon 
wish  to  speak  of  a  real  poet,  Joanna  BaiUie  is  now  the 
higtiest  genius  of  our  country.'  But,  in  fact,"  (cootinoes 
Baliantyne,)—'*  he  had  often  said  to  me  that  neither  his 
own  nor  any  modern  popular  style  of  composition  wu 
that  fix>m  which  bo  derived  most  pleasure.  I  adked  hist 
what  it  was.  He  answered— Johnson's ;  and  that  fae 
had  more  pleasure  in  reading  London  and  Tke  VanUy  tf 
Human  Wkheo,  than  any  other  poetical  oompoeitian  bs 
could  mention ;  and  I  think  I  never  saw  his  eoQBl«nuioe 
more  indicative  of  high  admiration  than  while  rectling 
aloud  from  these  productions." 

What  an  amiable  picture  is  the  foUowiog:— 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  take  much  Might  in  a 
mere  infant;  but  no  father  ever  devoted  more  time  and 
tender  care  to  his  oiEspring  than  he  did  to  each  of  hb, 
as  they  successively  reached  the  ag0  when  they  eooU  lis- 
ten  to  him  and  understand  his  talk.  Like  tbMr  mite 
pkymates.  Camp  and  the  grayhounds.  they  had  at  all 
times  free  access  to  his  study ;  he  never  considered  thsii 
tattle  as  any  disturbance ;  tl>ey  went  and  came  as  plesaed 
their  fiucy  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  answer  their  qnes. 
tions:  and  when  they,  unconscious  how  be  was  eogagvd, 
entreated  him  to  lay  down  his  pen  and  tell  them  a  story, 
he  would  Uke  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  a  ballad  or  a 
legend,  kiss  them,  and  set  them  down  again  totbetr 
marbles  or  ninepins,  and  resume  his  labour  as  if  refresh- 
ed  by  the  interruption.  From  a  very  early  age  be  made 
them  dine  at  table,  and  **  to  sit  up  to  supper,*  was  the 
reward  when  they  had  been  **very  good  bairns."  In 
short,  he  considered  it  as  the  highest  duty  as  well  an  the 
sweetest  pleasure  of  a  parent  to  be  the  oompanionof  hti 
children ;  he  partook  all  their  little  joys  and  sorraws, 
and  made  his  kind  unformal  instructions  to  Usnd  jo 
easily  and  playfully  with  the  current  of  their  o«Ba|« 
ings  and  domgs,  that  so  fiir  ih>m  regarding  him  mik 
any  distant  awe,  it  was  never  thought  that  any  sport  or 
diversion  could  go  on  in  the  right  way,  unless  papa  were 
of  the  patty,  or  that  the  rainier  day  coukl  be  dull  ss  bs 
were  at  home. 

Sir  Walter  had  from  his  boyish  days  a  great 
love  of  theatrical  representations,  and  cultivat- 
ed the  society  of  (he  most  eminent  perforioers. 
Among  those  he  called  his  friends  were  Miss 
Smithy  now  Mrs.  Hartley,  whom  many  Ameri- 
cans will  recollect  with  pleasure,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  her  brother,  John  Philip  Keroble.  The 
following  is  an  anecdote  of  the  latter : — 

I  have  heard  Scott  chuckle  with  particular  glee  over 
the  recollection  of  an  excursion  lo  the  vale  of  the  £^. 
trick,  near  which  river  the  party  were  pursued  by  a  boll. 
^Come,  King  John,"  said  he,  **  we  must  even  take  the 
water,"  and  accordingly  he  and  his  daughter  plunged 
into  the  stream.  But  King  John,  hahing  on  the  bank 
and  surveying  the  river,  which  happened  to  be  full  and 
turbid,  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  solemn  manner, 

^^The  flood  is  angry,  sherifiT, 

Methinks  I  '11  get  me  up  into  a  tree."* 

It  was  well  that  the  dogs  had  succeeded  in  diverting 
the  bull,  because  there  was  no  tree  at  hand  which  could 
have  sustained  King  John,  nor,  had  that  been  otherwise, 
could  so  stately  a  personage  have  dismounted  and  as- 
cended with  such  alacrity  as  circumstances  wouki  have 
required.  He  at  length  followed  his  friencte  through  Ike 
river  with  the  rueful  dignity  of  Don  Quixote. 

Poor  Miss  Seward  !  this  biography  of  Scott 
is  her  death  knell.  She  bequeathed  her  (k>etr7 
to  Sir  Walter,  whose  opinion  is  thus  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  Joanna  BaiUie : — 

**  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  orill breeding  to  Misa 
***.  The  despair  which  I  used  to  fbel  on  receiving  poor 
Miss  Seward*s  letters,  whom  I  really  liked,  gave  me  a 
most  unsentimental  horror  for  sentimental  letters.  The 
Grossest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  to  poor. 


«  John  Kemble's  most  familiar  table-talk  often  flowed 
into  blank  verse  ;  and  so  indeed  did  his  sister's,  8oaU 
(who  was  a  capital  mimic)  oflen  repeated  her  trnffic 
exclamation  to  a  fbotboy  during  a  <finner  at  AshftntiM, 

"  You  've  brought  me  water,  boy —I  asked  &c  beer.** 


etie  ^wcmil  at  iSeiUit  ftettrnr. 


M&is  Seward;  the  wrote  me  in  an  enl  hour  (I  had  never 
Men  her,  mark  that  I)  a  long  and  moat  paisionate  epistle 

.  vpon  the  death  ef  a  dear  fnend,  whom  I  bad  never  seen 
neither^  eoodadinf  with  a  eharge  not  to  attempt  an- 
•werhif  the  said  letter,  for  she  was  dead  to  the  world, 
dee.  Slo,  &c  Never  were  commands  more  literally 
ohmd.  I  remained  as  silent  as  the  g^rave,  till  the  lady 
made  so  many  enquiries  afler  roe,  that  I  was  afraid  of 
my  death  heing*  prematurely  annoonced  hy  a  sonnet  or 
an  elegy.  When  I  did  see  her,  however,  she  interested 
me  very  ttoch,  and  I  am  now  doing  penanoe  for  my  iU- 
breeding,  by  snbraitting  to  edit  her  posthnmoos  poetry, 
most  of  which  is  absokilely  execrable.  This,  however, 
is  the  least  of  m^  «vils,  fw  when  she  proposed  this  be- 
<|iieit  to  me,  which  I  -ooold  not  in  decency  refuse,  she 
uombined  it  with  a  request  that  I  would  publish  her 

'whole  literary  "Correspondence.  This  I  deelined  on  prin. 

•ciple,  haviuff  a  partiouular  aversion  at  perpetuating  that 
0ort  of  g^ip ;  but  what  availed  it  7  Lo !  to  ensure  the 
publicaiion,  she  left  it  to  an  Edinburgh  bookseller ;  and 
I  anticipate  the  horror  of  seeing  myMlf  advertised  for  a 
live  poet  on  a  painted  streamer,  for  I  understand  all  her 
friends  are  depicted  therein  in  body,  mind,  and  maimers. 

^^  much  ibr  the  risks  of  sentimental  conespondenco.** 

In  the -course  of  this  autumn  appeared  the  poetical 
works  of  Miss  Seward,  in  three  volumes  Idoio,  with  a 
.pre&tory  memoir  of  her  life  by  Scott.  This  edition  had, 
as  we  hsve  eeen,  bean  enjoined  by  her  last  will — but  his 
pert  in  it  waa«n  an  ungrateful  one,  and  the  book  was 
among  the  most  unfortunate  that  James  Ballantyne  print- 
ed, and  his  brother  published,  in  deferenoe  to  the  per- 
^'^al  feelings  of  their  partner.  He  had  been,  as  was 
natural,  plMsed  and  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
Lfichfield  poetess  in  the  days  of  his  early  aspirationH 
-after  literary  distinction  ;  but  her  verses,  which  he  had 
with  his  usual  readiness  praised  to  herself  beyond  their 
-worth,  appeared  when  collected  a  formidable  monument 
>of  mediocrity.  Uer  correspondence,  published  at  the 
same  time  by  Constable,  was  considered  by  hUn  with 
Btiil  greater  aversion.  He  requested  the  bookseller  to 
allow  him  to  look  over  the  MS.,  and  draw  his  pen 
through  passages  in  which  her  allusions  to  letters  of  his 
•own  might  compromise  him  as  a  critic  on  his  poetical 
cotemporaries.  To  thia  request  Constable  handsomely 
acceded,  although  it  was  evident  that  he  thus  deprived 
the  collection  of  its  best  chance  of  popularity.  I  see,  on 
comparing  her  letters  as  they  oriffinaQy  reached  Scott 
with  the  printed  copies,  that  he  had  also  struck  out  many 
of  her  most  extravagant  rhapsodies  about  himself  and 
•  his  works.  No  collection  of  this  kind,  after  all,  can  be 
wholly  without  value;  I  have  already  drawn  from  it 
some  sufficiently  interesting  fragments,  as  the  bio- 
graphers of  other  eminent  authors  of  this  time  will  pro- 
bably do  hereailer  under  the  like  circumstances :  and, 
however  affected  and  absuid.  Miss  Seward**  prose  is 
certainly  far  better  than  her  verse. 

The  success  of  the  LAdy  of  the  Lake : — 

**  The  quarto  edition  of  2050  copies  disappeared  in 
stantly,  and  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  sume  year 
by  four  editions  in  octavo,  viz.  one  of  3000,  a  second  of 
^50,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  each  of  6000  copies;  thus, 
in  the  space  uf  a  few  months,  the  extraordinary  number 
of  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of.  In  the  next  year 
(1811,)  there  was  another  edition  of  3000;  there  was 
one  of  2000  in  lUl4;  another  of  2000  in  1815 ;  one  of 
2000  again  in  1819 ;  and  two,  making  between  them 
2500,  appeared  in  1825  ;  since  which  time  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  in  collective  editions  uf  his  poetry,  and  In 
separate  issues,  must  have  circulated  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  20,000  copies  more.** 

So  that,  down  to  the  month  of  July,  1836,  the  legiti 
mate  sale  in  Great  Britain  has  been  not  lees  than  50,000 
copies. 

Character  of  Boswell  by  Scott : — 

**  Boswell  himself  was  callous  to  the  eontactt  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and,  when  telling  them,  always  reminds  one  of 
a  jockey  receiving  a  kick  from  the  horse  which  he  is 
showing  off  to  a  customer,  and  is  grinning  with  pain 
while  he  is  trying  to  cry  out,  *  Pretty  rogue — no  vice  — 
all  fun.*  To  him  Johnson's  rudeness  was  only  *  pretty 
Fanny^$  tray.*  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  sense  of  good  breed- 
ing,  which  inclined  him  rather  to  forego  the  benefit  of 
Ji^nson's  conversation  than  awaken  his  rudeness.*' 

Scott^s  opiDioo  of  his  owd  farming : — ' 

^  I  am  delighted  with  the  account  of  your  brother's 
srlvan  empire  in  Gb'stershire.  The  planting  and  ouU 
tivatioh  of  trees  always  seemed  to  me  the  moot  interest- 


ing occupation  of  the  country.-  1  cannot  enter  intc^  tbe 
spirit  of  common  vulgar  farming,  though  I  am  doomed 
to  carry  on,. in  a  small  extent,  that  losing  trade.  It 
never  occurred  to  mo  to  be  a  bit  more  happy  because 
my  turnips  were  bettor  than  my  neighbours*;  and  as  for 
grieving  mv  shearers,  as  we  very  emphatically  term  it 
in  Scotland,  i  am  always  too  happy  to  get  out  of  tho 
way,  that  1  may  hear  them  laughing  at  a  distance  when 
on  the  harvest  rigg. 

*  So  every  servant  takes  his  course. 
And  bad  at  first,  they  all  grow  worse,* — 

I  mean  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, — for  my  hind 
shall  kill  a  salmon,  and  my  plough-boy  find  a  hare  sitting, 
with  any  man  in  the  forest.  But  planting  and  pruning 
trees  I  could  work  at  from  morning  till  night ;  and  if 
ever  my  poetical  revenues  enable  me  to  have  a  few  acres 
of  my  own,  that  is  one  of  the  principal  pleasures  I  look 
forward  to.  There  is,  too,  a  sort  oTself^congratulatton, 
a  littk)  tickling  self-flattery  in  the  idea  that,  while  you 
are  pleasing  and  amusing  yourself,  you  are  seriously 
contributing  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
that  your  very  acorn  may  send  its  future  ribs  of  oak  to 
future  victoiies  like  Trafalgar.** 

With  these  illustrations  of  the  pleasant  kind 
of  reading  of  tho  work,  we  close  our  notice  of 
the  second  portion,  anxious  as  before  foi'  the 
continuation. 

Thmas  Hood.  The  Author's  Club.— We 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  authors' 
club,  recently  established  in  New  York  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  talent,  a  re- 
cent humorous  essay  by  Thomas  Hood,  on 
the  subject  of  remuneration  to  authors.  He 
alludes  to  the  many  difiiculties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  authors,  by  the  law,  <*  the  prophets  of 
booksellers,  the  neglect  of  government  patron- 
age to  the  craft,  and  so  forth.  *<  If  we  enquire 
into  the  catises  of  this  depression,"  he  says, 
«« some  must  undoubtedly  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  literary  men  themselves ;  but  perhaps  the 
greater  proportion  may  be  traced  to  the  want 
of  any  definite  ideas  amongst  people  in  general 
on  the  following  particulars : — 1«  How  an  au- 
thor writes.  2.  Why  an  author  writes.  3. 
What  an  author  writes  :  upon  which  head 
(here  is  a  wonderful  diversity  \>f  opinions ; 
one,'*  he  continues, ''  thinks  that  writing  is  *  as 
easy  as  lying,'  and  pictures  the  author  sitting 
carefully  at  bis  desk  *  with  his  glove  on,'  like 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  poetical  ancestor.  A 
second  holds  that  *  the  easiest  reading  is  d — d 
bard  writing,'  and  imagines  Time  himself  beat- 
ing  his  brains  over  an  extempore.  A  third  be- 
lieves in  inspiration,  i.  e.  that  metaphors,  quota- 
tions, classical  allusions,  historical  illustrations, 
and  even  dramatic  plots,  all  come  to  tho  wak- 
ing author  by  intuition ;  whilst  ready-made 
poems,  like  Coleridge^s  Kubla  Khan,  are  dic- 
tated to  him  in  his  sleep.  Of  course  the  esti- 
mate of  his  desert  will  rise  or  fall  according  to 
the  degree  of  learned  labour  attributed  to  the 
composition  :  he  who  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  a 
genius  of  the  lamp,  consuming  gallons  on  gal 
Ions  of  midnight  oil — will  assign  a  rate  of  re- 
ward, regulated  probably  by  the  success  of  the 
Hull  whalers;  whilst  the  believer  in  inspiration 
will  doubtless  conceive  that  the  author  ought  to 
be  fed  as  well  as  prompted  by  miracle,  and  ac< 
cordingly  bid  him  look  up,  like  the  apostle  on 
the  old  Dutch  tiles,  for  a  bullock  coming  down 
from  heaven  in  a  bundle.  Secondly.  VHiy  an 
author  writes ;  and  there  is  as  wide  a  patch- 
work  of  opinions  on  this  head  as  on  the  former. 
Some  think  that  he  writes  for  the  present — 
others,  that  he  writes  for  posterity — and  a  few, 
that  he  writes  for  antiquity.  One  believes  that 
he  writes  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  gene 
ral — bis  own  excepted — which  is  the  opinion 


of  the  law.  A  second  conceives  that  he  writes 
for  the  benefit  of  booksellers  in  )>articular — and 
this  is  the  trade *s  opinion.  A  third  takes  it  fbr 
granted  that  he  writes  for  nobody's  benefit  but 
his  own — which  is  the  opinion  of  the  green 
room.  He  is  supposed  to  write  for  fame — for 
money — for  pnuisement — for  political  ends — 
and,  by  certain  schoolmasters,  <  to  improve  his 
mind.'  Need  it  be  wondered  at,  that  in  this 
uncertainty  as  to  bis  motives,  the  world  seme- 
times  perversely  gives  him  any  thing  but  the 
thing  he  wants.  Thus  the  rieh  author,  who 
yearns  for  lame,  gets  a  pension ;  the  poor  one, 
who  hungers  for  bread,  receives  a  diploma  from 
Aberdeen ;  the  writer  for  amusement  has  the 
pleasure  of  a  mohawking  review  in  a  periodical; 
and  the  gentleman  in  search  of  a  place  has  an 
•ofibr  from  a  seniimental  milliner!  Thirdly* 
What  an  author  writes*  Tbe  world  is  so  much 
of  a  Cbampollion,  that  it  can  understand  biero* 
glyphics,  if  nothing  else  ;  it  can  comprehend 
outward  visible  signs,  and  grapple  with  a  tan- 
j^ible  emblem*  It  knows  that  a  man  on  a  table 
stands  fbr  patriotism,  a  man  in  a  pulpit  for  reli- 
gion, and  so  on,  but  it  is  a  little  obtuse  as  to 
what  it  reads  in  King  Cadus's  types.  A  book 
bangs  out  no  sign.  Thus  persons  will  go 
through  a  chapter,  enforcing  some  principal 
duty  of  man  towards  his  Maker  or  his  neigh- 
bour, without  discovering  that,  in  all  but  the 
name,  they  have  been  reading  a  seinion.  A 
solid  mahogany  pulpit  is  wanting  to  such  a  per- 
ception.  They  will  con  over  an  essay,  glowing 
with  the  most  ardeni  love  of  liberty,  instinct 
with  the  noblest  patriotism,  and  replete  with 
the  soundest  maxims  of  polity,  without  the  re- 
motest notion  tliat,  except  its  being  delivered 
upon  paper  instead  of  «ivd  wce,.they  h^ve  been 
attending  to  a  speeeb.  As  for  dreaming  of  the 
author  as  a  being  who  could  sit  in  parliament, 
and  uphold  the  same  sentiments,  they  would  as 
soon  think  of  ehairing  an  abstract  idea.  They 
miist  see  a  bond  fide  wagon,^  with  its  true  blue 
orange  or  green  fiag,.  to  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  material  keeps  the  upper  hand. 
Hence  the  sight  of  a  substantial  vicar  may  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  a  parsonage  and  a  glebe  ; 
but  tbe  author  is,  according  to  the  proverb, 
«  out  of  sight,  oat  of  mind' — a  spirituality  not 
to  bo  associated  with  such  tangible  temporali- 
ties as  bread  and  cheese.  He  is  condemned, 
par  conlumace,  to  dine,  iUe-d-tttt^t  with  tbe  Bar- 
mecide or  Duke  Humphrey,  whilst,  ibr  want 
of  a  visible  hustings,  or  velvet  cushion,  tho 
small  still  voice  of  his  pages  is  never  conceived 
of  as  coming  from  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  a 
priest,  or  a  prophet." 

We  find  in  the  New  York  papers  the  follow- 
ing "formula'*  of  the  "Authors' Club,"  design- 
ed for  the  encounigemeiit  of  native  talent,  and 
rewarding  literary  labour,  a  plan  which  must 
have  the  hearty  concurrence  of  evetj  good 
member  of  society,  provided  it  keeps  itself  to 
its  legitimate  object,  which  we  trust  this  so- 
ciety will  do  :— 

^  FoRM0LAv— We,  the  uodersigned,  associates  of  the 
Authors*  Club,  founded  in  the  eity  of  New  York,  Anoo 
Domini,  1837,  with  the  design  of  devising  and  adopting 
measures  for  encooragin|r  mtrve  talent,  and  rewarding 
literary  labour  in  the  United  States,  hereby  agree  to  co- 
opiate  with  the  executive  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  in  establishing  and  sustainmg  a  literary  perio- 
dical, to  be  called  the  *  Book  of  the  Authors*  Club,'  by 
writing  for  the  same,  encouraging  others  to  oontribulo 
to  its  pages  and  aid  its  circukuion,  or  in  such  other 
modes  as  circumstances  may  require  and  justify: — it 
bein^  understood  and  provided  that  no  pecuniary  respon- 
■ibihty  ahaU  be  inourred  hereby.'* 


S&e  3^ttvval  of  %HHt»  %tmtft* 


The  «"  Book  of  tW  Author**  Club''  is  to  be  iaroed 
weekly^  to  elegant  ntyle,  at  $5  per  annum ;  and  a  liberal 
compensation,  consisting  of  all  the  net  profits  of  the 
work,  is  to  be  allowed  to  contributors. 

The  o£Scers  of  the  dab,  for  the  current  year,  are : 

Pre$idettt» — Washington  Irving. 

Vice-FrmdenU,-^.  Feonimore  Cooper,  Fitz-Greeiw 
Halleck. 

Executive  CommiUee.—Rev,  J.  F.  S^hroeder,  D,  D., 
editor;  Solyman  Brown,  A.  M.,  secretary  ;  Caleb  Tick- 
nor,  M.  D.,  treasurer. 

PuUiihing  (^mmillee.— Greenville  Mellen,  Rafas 
Dawes,  and  Rev.  Calvin  Cotton. 

Nick  of  the  Woods. — It  will  be  perceived  by 
our  list  of  London  books,  that  Dr.  Bird's  novel, 
«^  Nick  of  the  Woods,'*  has  been  published  in 
London  by  Bentley,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  the  popular,  and,  we  may  add,  powerful 
author  of  Kookwood  and  Crichton. 

Miss  London. — We  hear  with  unfeigned  sor- 
row that  the  state  of  Miss  Ijandon's  health  will 
necessarily  cause  some  interruption  to  her  lite- 
rary kbours;  The  annuals,  to  which  she  is  al- 
ways so  liberal  a  contributor,  must  not  hope  for 
any  aid  from  her  pen  this  year.  She  is  much 
too  ill  to  write  at  present.  The  mention  of 
this  fact  may  possibly  spare  her  some  unavail- 
ing applications. 

.  Miss  Martineau*8  book  on  America  was  to 
have  been  issued  in  New  York*  We  shall 
speak  of  it  soon,  if  indeed  we  do  not  publish  it 
in  Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus  immediately. 

The  London  Quarttrly,  the  new  number  of 
which,  with  all  the  magazines  for  May,  is  on 
our  table,  has,  as  we  expected,  demolished  the 
**  £ventng8  with'  Cambaceres,*'  from  which  so 
many  periodicals  have  made  extracts.  M.  La^ 
mothe^  the  concocter  of  sundry  previous  French 
memoirs  ol  undoubted  fictitious  character,  is 
the  author  of  this  new  specimen  of  swindling. 
<«  They  are,"  says  the  Quarterly,  "  below  con- 
tempt for  obvious  falsehood  and  unreadable 
dulness — there  is  not,  we  believe,  one  single 
word  of  truth  in  the  four  volumes — nor  have 
we  found  one  single  sentence  which  could  in- 
terest or  amuse  any  reader."  (The  American 
Gazettes  differed,  for-  they  found  much.) 
*'  These  are  the  dregs  of  M.  Lamothe,  whose 
best  productions  are  the  dregs  of  all  other 
writers,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  not  one 
single  library  table  in  England  which  will  load 
itself  with  such  absurd,  incongruous,  weari- 
some, offensive,  and  altogether  execrable  stuff. 
The  four  volumes  cost  us  forty  shilUngs — they 
are  not  worth  one  penny  /'* 

Doctor  Dunglison^s  *'  American  Medical  Li- 
brary and  Intelligencer*'  has  reached  the  sixth 
semi-monthly  number,  and  continues  to  be  re- 
ceived by. the  profession  with'  extraordinary 
favour ;  its  amount  of  patronage  we  understand 
is  far  beyond  the  expectations  originallv  formed 
by  the  publisher.  Dr.  Dunglison^s  Intelligencer 
embraces  every  possible  variety  of  subjects 
bearing  upon  the  topics  of  medicine,  and  much 
of  the  information  is  extremely  interesting  even 
to  the  uninitiated,  as  we  propose  sometimes  to 
prove  by  brief  extracts.  The  books  published 
are  of  the  highest  and  most  practical  character. 

Lady  Morgan. — The  King  of  England  has 
granted  to  Lady  Morgan  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum  ;  her  ladyship's  eyes  have  failed  her  for 
the  present^  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  their 
restoration. 

Athens;  its  Rise  and  Fall,  with  Views  of  the 
Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Social  Life  of  the 
Athenian  People,  by  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  is 
the  title  of  the  long  announced  history  by  the 
popular  author  of  Pel  ham  and  other  saleable 


novels,  it  has  been  published  by  the  Messrir. 
Harpers  in  tv^o  duodecimo  volumes,  and  may 
be  had  of  the  principal  American  booksellers. 
We  have  not  yet  found  time  to  peruse  it  86 
thoroughly  as  to  give  a  fair  opinion  of  its 
merits. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY  AND  INTELLIGENCER. 

rUBUSHKD  TWICE  A  MONTO  BT  A.  WALDB. 

M  TVn  DtUart  a  Ytar. 
Contents  of  No.  6,  ieened  on  the  15th  instant  :^ 

IMTBLUGKNGKB. 

On  the  Danger  from  Vej^j^able  Potreiactkin  about  or 
in  Farm  DwelUnga.    By  James  Meaae,  M .  P. 

lehthyophagoae  Tribes. 

On  Btiators  in  Local  Inflammatione.  By  Professor 
J.  E.  Cooke,  of  Transylvania  University. 

Mott^  snecessfui  case  of  Ligature  of  the  Rig  fat  la- 
ternal  Iliac  Artery. 

Neck  of  the  Uterus  in  the  Yoonfr  Female.  By  Dr. 
Mat-c  d'Espine,  ofGreneva. 

Number  of  Suicides  in  England  and  France. 

Symptoms  of  Typhoid  Fever  with  very  alight  aflbclion 
of  tbe  Di£festlve  Tube. 

On  Tumours  of  the  Brain,  by  Prof.  J.  F.  H.  Albers, 
of  Bonn. 

Huge  Doses  of  Sulphate  df  Qoinine.  By  Dr.  Thomas 
Fearn. 

Gun^Shot  Wounds.  By  Dr.  Lacb^se,  Fils,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Legal  Mediciflo  at  the  Secondary  School  of 
Angers. 

Punishment  of  Quackery  in  France. 

On  the  Lobelia  InflaU  in  Influenza.  By  Dr.  Cait- 
wrigbt.  * 

Fetid  Breath  cured  ^Ahim.  By  M.  A.  Cavarra, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Palermo. 

BiBuoaRAPHicAL  NoTicis :— ^Mleschef  sn  the  Forma, 
tion,  Stiucture,  and  Life  of  Bone.  Newnham  on  the 
Disorders  of  Literary  Men.  Dr.  Thomas  Miner's  Ad- 
dress. Analysis  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transaotioi>s 
of  the  *«  Medical  Society  for  Observation*'  of  Paris.  By 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bowditeh,  of  Boston. 

The  late  Dr.  Bushe. 

College  of  Physiciane  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
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Stokes's  Theory  and  Practice.— Concluded. 
Praptical  OUlervaUons  on  Midwifery.  ■  By  James 
Hamilton,  M.  D. 


List  of  New  Bocks  published  in  London  to  the 
kUest  dates. 
Early  Recollections  relating  to  Samuel  T.  Coleridge, 
by  Joseph  Cotti,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Pirate  o^  the  Guli;  or 
Lafitte,  3  v(^.  post  8vo.  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospek, 
by  W.  II.  Fumess,  13mo.  Hon  and  Rev.  Wiifiam  Her. 
bert  on  Bulbous  Roots,  48  plates,  royal  8vo.  Rev.  Dr. 
Bockland*s  Bridjrewater  Treatise,  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  editiou. 
James's  Naval  History  of  England,  6  vols.  8vo.  First 
Impressions  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Hindustan,  "by 
T.  Baoon,  3  vols.  Sva  Dr.  Currie's  Principles  of  Hommo- 
pathy,  8vo.  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the 
Sooth  Sea  Islands,  by  John  Williams,  8vo.  Popular 
Treatise  on  Warming  and  Ventilating,  by  C.J.  Richard, 
son,  8vo.  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
8  vols.  8vo.  Gentleman  Jack,  by  the  author  of  *^  Caven- 
dish," 3  vols,  royal  12mo.  Phillips'  Introdoctioii  t«  MU 
nerals,  by  R.  Allen,  8vo.  The  History  of  Banking  in 
America,  by  J.  W.  Gilbart,  8vo.  Nick  of  the  Woods,  a 
Story  of  Kentucky,  edited  by  W.  A.  Ainsworth,  3  vols. 
The  French  RevoluUon,  a  History,  by  T.  Carlylo,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Colonel  Crookett'n  Exploiu  and  Adventures  in 
Teias,  13mo.  The  Arethusa,  a  Naval  Story,  by  Capt. 
Chamier,  R.  N.,  3  vols.  Society  in  America,  by  H.  Mar- 
tinoau,  3  vols.  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonnevilk),  by 
Washington  Irving,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  Hussar,  by  the 
author  of  **  The  Subaltern,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Margam  Abbey, 
a  Historical  Romance  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  12mo. 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Books  of  the  Au- 
clents.  Lord  Mahoo's  History  of  England,  Vol  IL,  8vo. 
A  Biilhday  Tribute  to  the  Princess  Victoria,  by  L  £.  L, 
4to.  Opintons  of  Lord  Brougham,  8vo.  A  New  Die. 
tiooary  of  the  English  Language,  by  C.  Riehardson,  2 
vols.  4to.  The  Great  Metropolis,  eecond  series,  2  vgJs. 
Library  of  Romance,  illustrated  edition.  Vol.  I.  A  Dream 
of  Life,  a  Poem,  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Moore. 
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BoffTOic,  W.  H.  &  Jordan. 

WoaocBTca,  Clarendon  Harrif. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Nbw  Hatui,  Herrick  k,  Noyes. 

HAaTfORo,  Roderick  White. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtucut,  J.  M'Intyre  dt  Cow 

Pboviociioe,  a.  S.  Beckwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

New  You,  Peter  Hill,  II,  OM  SU^ 

Wm  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 

EuDsoff ,  P*  Dean  Carriqne. 

Albany,  W.  C.  Little. 

Rocmsm,  C.  dc.  M.  Morse. 

Utiga,  Wm.  WUlinms,  Groeh  &.  Hutehinat 

Buffalo,  A.  Wilgus. 
^CHiNioTAor,  Samuel  Andrews. 
NEW  JfaiSEY. 

TanrroM,  D.  Fenton  d&  B.  Davenport. 

Sauem,  J.  M.  Hannah. 

PaiNOBTOM,  R.  E.  Horner. 

NcwAUt,  J.  M^Intyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mauob  Cbune,  WiHiam  B.  Sayr». 

LANCAsm,  James  F.  Flood. 

Eastoii,  a.  H.  Reeder. 

PcrrreviLLB,  B.  Bannan. 

MommocB,  W.  L.  Post,  P.  M. 

You,  D. Small, P.M. 

PrrrasuKGn,  Johnston  k,  Stockton. 

CHAMBiaaBcnie,  Matthew  Smith. 

WiLUsaAau,  €.  W.  Sturdevant. 

Cakuslb,  George  M.  Phillipe  &  C^ 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

From  the  London  SpecUtor. 

.  Soeiei^  in  America,-^  By  Harriet  Martineau,  author  of 
^  Political  EcoDomj,'^  in  3  volt.    Saunders  Sl  Otley. 

At  tb0  close  of  a  long  work  in  1834,  our  fair  instructer 
was  ordered  to  travel  ibr  two  years;  and  she  chose  the 
United  States,  partly  from  a  political  curiosity  to  wit- 
neas  **  the  actual  working  of  republican  institutions,!* 
partly  from  the  adrantage  of  a  familiar  tongue  to  one 
w1k>  is  **  too  3eaf  to  enjoy  any  thing  like  an  average 
opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  koowlq|4ge  where  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  in  a  foreign  langoage.**  The 
boundaries  of  het  travels  were  pretty  nearly  the  bound- 
aries of  the  states^ — ^Niagara  on  the  north.  New  Orleans 
on  the  south,  and  the  frontier  line  of  civilisation  on  the 
west ;  and  she  threaded  the  country  in  various  direc- 
iioi.j.  Washington  she  Visited  when  congress  and  the 
supreme  court  was  sitting.  She  was  ^  acquainted  with 
almost  every  eminent  senator  And  representative,  both 
on  the  administration  and  opposition  side ;  and  was  on 
friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the  judges.** 
-**  She  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  president,  and  seve- 
xa!  of  the  heads  of  departments ;  and  was  in  society 
from  morning  till  night.**  In  all  the  leading  towns  did 
our  author  reside ;  she  was  domiciled  in  the  country ; 
she  consorted  with  professors  and  divines ;  and  saw — 
but  Wt  her  say  herself  what  she  saw  and  did. 

**  In  the  course  of  this  tour  1  visited  almost  every  kind 
of  institution  ;  the  prisons  of  Auburn,  Philadelphia,  and 
Nashville ;  the  insane  aud  other  hospitals  of  almost  every 
considerable  place ;  the  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions t  the  factories  of  the  north,  the  plantations  of  the 
south,  the  farms  of  the  west.  I  lived  in  bouses  that 
might  be  called  palaces,  in  log-houses,  and  in  a  farm- 1 
houw.  I  traveled  mucli  in  wagons,  as  well'ts  stages; 
also  on  horseback,  and  in  some  of  the  best  and  worst  of 
sleamboiits.  I  saw  weddings  and  christenings;  the 
gatherings  of  the  richer  at  watering  .places,  and  of  the 
humbler  at  country  festivals.  I  was  present  at  orations, 
at  land  sale%  and  in  the  slave  market.  1  was  in  fre- 
queot  attendance  on  the  supreme  court  and  the  senate ; 
and  witnessed  some  of  the  proceedings  of  state  legisla- 
tares.  Above  all,  I  was  received  into  the  bof>om  of 
many  families,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a' daughter  or 
a  sister.  1  am  qualified,  if  any  one  is,  to  testi^  to  the 
virtues  and  the  peace  of  the  homes  of  the  United  States ; 
and  let  it  not  he  thought  a  breach  of  confidence  if  I 
should  be  found  occasionally  to  have  spoken  of  these  out 
of  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

Mt  would  be  nearly  impoisible  to  relate  whom  I  knew 
daring  my  travels.  Nearly  every  eminent  man  in.pdi- 
tics,  science,  and  literature,  and  almost  every  distin- 
l^isfaed  woman,  would  grace  my  list.  I  have  respected 
and  beloved  friends  of  each  jSolitical  family,  and  of  near- 
ly every  religious  denomination, — among  slave-holders, 
coloiiisationists,  and  abolitionists ;  among  farmers,  law- 
jrers,  merchants,  professors,  and  clergy.  I  traveled 
among  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  spent  months  in 
the  southern  states,  with  negroes  ever  at  my  heels, 

^  It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  to  me  that  my  be- 
iag  a  woman  was  one  disadvantage,  and  my  being  pr«- 
^iously  heard  of,  another.   In  this  1  do  not  agree. 

*^  I  •m  sure  I  have  seen  much,  ntiore  of  domestic  life 
thao  could  possiUy  have  been  exhibited  to  any  gentle- 
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public  and  professiunal  affairs,  tfiose  may  always  gain 
full  information  upon  such  matters  who  really  feel  an 
interest  in  them,  be  they  men  or  women.** 

The  reeult  of  all  these  advantages  is  one  of  the  most 
methodical  snd  elaborate  examinations  of  the  society  of  a 
country  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  produced.  Dividing 
her  subject  into  four  grand  parts.  Miss  Martineau  places 
politics  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  preaches  upon  them 
generally  and  in  relation  to  America,  in  a  style  at  onos 
tx  cathedra,  and,  if  closely  examined,  superficial.  She 
then  treats  of  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
apparatus  of  government,  and  the  morals  of  politics :  the 
numerous  subdivisions  of  each  of  which  will  be  more 
readily  shown  in  a  tabular  form. 

APPARATUS  or  GOVS&NMIfrr. 

Section  1.  The  General  Government. 

2.  The  Executive. 

3.  Slate  Govermcnts. 

MORALS  or  rouTios. 
Section  1.  Office. 

2.  Newspapers. 

3.  Apathy  in  Citiaenship. 

4.  Allegiance  to  Law. 

5.  Sectional  Prejudice. 

6.  Citizenship  of  People  of  Colour. 

>  Political  Non-£Uistenoe  of  Women. 

The  second  part  bears  the  equivocal,  but,  applied  to 
society,  all^mbracing  title  of  economy.  It  contains  a 
description,  more  or  less  according  to  the  opportunities 
of  the  author,  of  the  externals,  manners,  and  modes  of 
life  amongst  the  various  classes  or  rather  peoples^  of 
America,  especially  of  the  four  most  marked  races — the 
old  New  England  country  farmers,  the  planters  of  the 
southern  states,  the  speculating^ enterprising  settlers  of 
the  west,  and  the  pioneer  of  civilisation,  the  backwoods- 
man.  It  also  includes  a  descripUon  of  a  sailing  tour  on 
the  northern  lakes ;  two  valuable  papers  on  agricultursy 
considered *under  the  disposal  of  waste  land  and  rural 
labour;  the  internal  f&provemeats  of  the  country  in 
transport  and  markets ;  manufactures— embracing  the 
tariff  abd  manufacturing  labour;  commerce — in^uding 
the  currency,  and  revenue  and  expenditure;  and  an  ex. 
cellent  chapter  on  the  morals  of  manufactures,  com- 
merco,  and  slavery,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  last  are 
displayed  in  the  most  searching  and  terrible  manner  we 
have  yet  seen. 

Civilisation,  indifferently  handled,  is  the  subject  of 
the  third  part.  Its  divisions  are  the  idea  of  honour, 
woman,  children,  sufferers — an  equivocal  term  fiir  cri- 
minals  and  paupers,  and  utterance— -a  phrase  of  .still 
greater  ambiguity,  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  litera- 
ture— that  whose  utterance  msy  be  said  to  convey  a  re- 
presentation  of  the  mind  of  the  people.  Under  the  head 
of  the  idea  of  honour,  the  feelings  springing  out  of  the 
poe^ession  of  property,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  caste, 
are  described  and  dissected.  JiYoman  furnishes  three 
sections,  on  marriage,  occupation,  and  health. 


The  fburth  part  is  devoted  to  religion,  hi  its  seience« 
its  spirit,  and  its  administration.  A  conclusion,  telling 
the  reader  he  must  conclude  for  himself,  terminates  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  appendices,  consisting  of 
various  papers  illustrating  or  extending  the  mattere 
mentioned  in  the  text 

to 

The  execution  is  of  a  mixed  kind.  In  the  general  in- 
troductions  to  etfch  part,  and  ofUn  in  thoee  to^each  par« 
ticulur  division,  the  author  attempts  to  exhaust  the 
philosophy — to  give  a  sort  of  universal  rationale  of  her 
subject  And  this  is  neither  aceomplisbed  in  a  very; 
masterly  manner  nor  expressed  always  in  a  very  win- 
ning tone.  The  lady  dogmatises,  without  displaying 
either  the  power  or  the  knowledge  which  induces  a  re- 
llano^'' on  dogmas,  ^le  is  didactic  without  teaching, 
and  exhibits  toor  much  of  the  **  preachee,  preacbee.** 

Something  of  this  defect  is  occasionally  visible  in  the 
other  parts,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  or  in  a  shnU 
lar  shape.  It  takes  the  formtof  theorising  on  particular 
facts,  and  of  broaching  at  least  questionable  doctrines. 
Id  the  section  on  property,  Miss  Martineau  seemfe  to 
hint  at  a  new  and  improved  scheme  of  Pantisocracy ; 
she  falls  fool  of  Mill,  Jefferson,  and  Jeiemy  Oentham, 
for  excluding  women  fVom  politics ;  some  of  the  pas- 
sages, too,  might  have  been  written  at  home ;  and  she 
occasionally  displays  a  forced  manner,  a  straining  af\er 
effbct,  which,  however  pardonable  in  a  periodicai,  is -not 
adapted  to  the  gravity  of  three  volumes. 

These  are  drawbacks ;  but  the  work  will  well  bear 
them,  for  the  breadth,  the  variety,  the  matter,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  remaining  parts.  The  studies  of  the  author 
as  a  political  economist  and  politician  have  sharpened 
and  methodised  her  natural  powers  of  observation  in  all 
that  relates  to  government,  social  institutions,  com- 
merce, or  the  useful  ajts.  Her  practice  as  a  tale-writer 
has  had  a  similar  effect  with  regard  to  the  Idss  tangible'' 
and  more  fleeting  ^culiarities  of  character,  maimers, 
and  habits ;  whilst  she  tests  them  by\  higher  criterion, 
and  turns  them  to  more  useful  and  better  purposes  than 
a  loere  novelist.  With  Hving  principles  and  facts,  and 
the  applications  she  makes  of  them.  Miss  Martineau  also 
intermingles  some  lich  descriptions  of  nattirat  scenery, 
very  pleasant  narratives  of  brief  tours,  and  dramatic 
sketches  of  the  persons  and  oceurrenees-  on  the  road. 
AU  these,  however,  are  literary  excellences,  which 
might  have  had  only  a  barren  if  not  a  mischievous  effect 
as  respects  the  main  object  of  the  book,  the  representa- 
tion of  ^'  Society  in  America  r^  but  the  author  has 
brought  to  her  task  a  mind  perfectly  unprejudiced  so 
far  as  concerns  national  or  Conventional  feeliqgs ;  and 
her  volumes  must  be  ranked,  hngo  iniervaUo,  as  the 
best,  the  truest,  the  fullest,  and,  in  despite  of  occasioaal 
blemishes,  the  most  philosophical  work  that  has  yet  ap- 
peered  on  the  social  condition  of  the  United  States. 

And  this  social  condition  is  better  upon  the  whole 
wit^  regard  to  manners— using  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  sense  of  behaviour  and  social  intercourse — 
family  morals^  and  the  domestic  affections,  than  the  most 
moderate  of  Miss  Martineau*s  predecessors  would  have 
led  us  to  suppose.    At  the  same  time,  it  seems  worse 


cri^e  3himifal  oe  muta  nttttt$L 


Iban  the  Mhai  libellen  of  Ani«nea  have  ever  mMerted 
■  in  raadi  ihnt-cowserM  tfae  •Kienial  relatiena  between 
ana  «od  cwb,  or  between  man  and  the  coj[iiinttiiUy,  as 
^well  as  in  the  atts^bieh  i^ra^  and  elevate  humanity. 
Miss  Martinettr  fall/  bears  out  De  Tocqweville's  asser- 
tion in  respect  to^the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  not  with 
vegard  to  acUonsVtat  to  ^iM^O^hlrb  should  be  still 
freer—- Qpiflion.  Nci^only  4a^  plu^fete  individQals  and 
^public  persons  shrink  from  avowing^  unpalatable  doc- 
trines, bat  the  two  great  organs  mere  especially  charged 
with  the  Incolcation  of  truth  without  regard  to  trimming 
poli^  or  temporary  results — the^prees  and  the  pulpit — 
«re  silent  and  enslaved.  If  a  few,  prepared  to  become 
imurtyrs,  meet  to  give  a^ra^ieal  effect  to  their  ideas, 
they  are  mobbed,  not  by  the  lower  classes,  bnt  by  the 
rich  and  respectable.  If  Miss  Martioeau  is  oorrect,  the 
etroffgle  is  fiercer  in  America  4br  wealth  than  it  is  in 
Kngiand  ^r  subsistence,  without  the  plea  of  necessity, 
And  wrthont  the  redeeming  or  adorning  graces,  no  mat- 
ter whence  derived;  of  aft  and  scienoe,  and  learning  and 
ietters.  Whether  from  the  tyranny  of  habit  or  opinion, 
Bo  leisure  is  left  even  to  the  rich ;  professional  men  are 
generally  nnderpald,  generally  overworked,  and,  as  pro- 
fessional men,  always^nndervalued.  The  morality  of  the 
best  states,  tliough  superior  io  that  of  Europe,  is  not  so 
pure  as  ono  would  have  stippoeed.  In  the  middle  and 
eouthem  states,  m«if  der  is  legalised  under  the  fiction  of 
the  dneUo;  the  southern  and  new  western  states  are 
4itiU  worse— 

**  A  purple  lanc^  where  law  secures  not  life.*' 

In  all  these  kst-mentioned  provinces,  there  is  the  curse 
of  slavery  in  addition,  and  c/slayeiy  under  such  circum- 
stances  as  never,  we  believe,  existed  elsewhere.  The 
picture  drawn  of  this  subject  by  Miss  Martlneaa  is  one 
of  the  most  frightful  social  expositions  we  remember, 
and- all  the  more  frightful  for  its  perfect  calmness,  mo- 
deration, and  justice.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  physical 
sufferings  of  the  slaves — ^fbr,  generally  speaking,  they 
^seem  to  have  been  mueh  exaggerated,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tioeau treats  them  slightingly,  and  oonside^  them, 
where  they  exists  as  of  ^lecondary  consequonoe.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  obvieus^ills  which  appeal  at  ouce  to  our 
physical  sympathies,  the  results  appear  Co  be,  that  there 
is  much  of  good  to  qualify  the  evil,  and  that,  ds  in  many 
other  cases,  individual  goodness,  and  the  general  tend- 
ency to  right  in^the  l^uman  licart,  go  far  to  modify  the 
gro^  and  palpable  mischiefs  6f  a  vicious  institution. 
Oreat  familiarity  was  to  be  expected ;  but  the  patience 
of  many  slave- owners  with  their  skves,  struck  Miss 
Martineau  as  something  wonderfuL  And  this  virtue, 
it  seemsi  can  only  be  attained  by  long  habit,  even  if  one 
must  not  be  **  to  the  manner  born." 

••Persons  from  New  England,  France,  pr" England, 
becoming  slave-holders,  are  found  to  be  the  most  severe 
.  masters  and  mistresses,  however  good  their  tempers 
may  always  have  appeared  previously.  They  cannot, 
like  the  native  proprietor,  sit  waiting  half  an  hour  for 
the  second  course,  or  eee  every  thing  done  in  the  worst 
possible  manner;  their  roome  dirty,  their  property  wast- 
ed, theif  plans  frustrated,  their  infants  slighted,  them- 
selves  deluded  by  artifices, — they  cannot,  like  the  native 
proprietor,  endure  all  this  unruffled.  It  seems  to  me  that  ^ 
every  slave-holder's  temper  is  aubjeeted  to  a  discipline 
whieh  must  6ither  ruin  or  perfect  it.  While  we  know 
that  many  tempers  are  thus  ruined,  and  must  mourn, 
for  the  unhappy  creatures  who  cannot  escape  from  their 
tyranny,  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many 
tempers  ajre  to  be  met  with  which  wonU  shame  down 
and  silence  for  ever  |he  irritability  of  some  whoeo 
•daily  life  is  passed  under  circumstances  of  comparative 


De  Tooqueville  predicts,  and  grounds  his  prophecy  on 
natural  causies,  that  the  southern  sUtes  must  eventually 
be  peopled  by  a  cokiured  race^  Miss  Martineau  doe^  not- 
go  this  length,  but  she  foretells  the  speedy  extinction  of 
slavery,  from  the  external  action  of  opinion,  imd  the  in- 


ternal  impossibility  of  goio^  on  much  longer  without  a 
decomposition  of  civilisation  snch  as  it  is. 

JTor  every  assertion,  that  we  have  made  we  could  ad 
dnce  proofs ;  we  shall,  however,  ^ary  our  quotations.    If 
any  of  the  extracu  are  mei^e  ludicrous  than  the  nature  of 
the  subject  seems  to  admit,  let  tlie  reader. consider  us  as 
disciples  of  Democritue  rather  than  Heraclitus. 

ORTnODOXT  IN  THX  SOUTH. . 

••  I  repeatedly  heard  the  preachin.|f  of  a  remarkably 
liberal  man,  of  a  free  and  kindly  spirit,  in  the  south. 
His  last  sermon,  extempore,  was  from  the  text  'Cast 
all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you.'  The 
preacher  told  us,  among  other  things,  that  God  cares 
for^ll, — for  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  mightiest.  •  He 
cares  for  that  coloured  per^n,*  said  ^e,  pointing  to  the 
gallery,  where  the  people  of  colour  sit,-^*  he  cares  for 
that  coloured  person  as  well  as  for  the  wisest  ahd  best 
of  you  whites.'  This  was  the  most  wanton  insult  I  had 
ever  seen  offered  to  a  human  being;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  refrained  fVom  viralking  out  of  4he 
ohurch.  Yet  no  one  present  to  whom  I  afterwards  spoke 
of  it  seemed  able  to  comprehend  the  wrong.  •  Well !' 
said  they,  •does  not  God  care  for  the  coloured  people?' 

«EORO  IMITATIONS. 

••The  Americans  possess  an  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  manners  which  they  do  not  yet  appre- 
ciate. They  have  before  their  eyes,  in  the  manners  of  the 
cok>ured  race,  a  perpetual  caricature  of  their  own  fblli< 
a  mirror  of  conventionalism  from  which  they  can  never 
escape.  The  negroes  are  the  most  imitative  set  of  peo- 
ple living.  While  they  are  in  a  degraded  condition,  with 
little  principle,  little  knowledge,  little  independence, 
they  copy  the  most  successfully  those  things  in  their 
superiors  which  involve  the  least  principle,  knowtodge, 
and,  independcncc,^viz.  their  conventionalisms.  They 
carry  their  mimicry  fkr  beyond  any  which  is  seen 
among  the  m^ials  of  the  rich  in  Europe.  The  black 
footmen  of  the  United  States  have  tiptoe  graces,  stiff" 
cravats,  and  eye-catching  flouribhes,  like  the  footmen  in 
London  ;  but  thp  imitation  extends  into  more  im|x>rtant 
matters.  As  the  slaves  of  the  south  assume  their  mas- 
ters' names  aad  ihiUtary  tAlos,  they  assume  their  me- 
thods of  conducting  tho  courtesies  and  gaieties  of  life. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  note  of  invitation  to  a  ball, 
written  on  pink  paper  with  gilt  edgesv*  When  the  lady 
invited  came  to  her  mistress  for  the  ticket  which  was 
necessary  to  autiiorise  her  being  out  after  nine  at  night, 
she  was  dressed  in  satin  with  muslin  over  it,  satin  shoes, 
and  white  kid  gloves;  but  the  satin  was  faded,  the  mus- 
lin torn :  the  shoes  were  tied  upon  the  extremities  of  h6r 
splay  feet,and  the  white  gloves  dropping  in  tatters  from 
her  dark  fingers.  She  was  a  caricature  instead  of  a  fine 
lady.  A  friend  of  mine  walked  a  mile  or  two  in  the  dusk 
behind  two  black  men  and  a  woman  when  they  were 
courting.  He  told  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  ad 
mirable  than  the  ooyneos  of  the  hdy,  and  the  compli< 
ments  of  the  gallant  and  his  friend.  It  could  not  be 
very  amusing,  to  those  who  reflect  that  holy  and  ooui 
stant  love,  free  preference,  and  all  that  makes  marriage 
a^  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  were  here  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  but  the  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  courtship  to 
that  adopted  by  whites,  when  meditating  marriage  of  a 
not  dissimilar  virtue—^  ma^isge  of  bartcr^i-could  not 
be  overlooked. 

•*  Even  in  their  ultimate  funereal  courtesies,  the  colour, 
ed  race  imitate  the  whites.  An  epitaph  on  a  negro  baby 
at  Savannah  begins,  •Sweet  blighted  Illy  V  " 

MANNERS  OF  OKNTLElffN  AND  LADIES  IN  FUBUC. 

••  So  much  more  has  naturally  been  observed  by  travel- 
lers  of^meriean  manners  in  stages  and  steamboats  than 
in  private  houses,  that  all  has  been  said,  over  and  over 


penpl(«,  on  the  whole.  The  celerity  at  hotel-tables  is 
remarkable;  but  so  it  is  in  stage-coach  travellers  in 
England,  who  are  allowed  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  dining.  In  private  houses  I  was  never  aware 
of  being  hurried.  The  cheerful,  untntermittipg  civility 
of  all  gentleman  travellers,  throughout  tjie  country,  is 
very  striking  to  r  stranger  The  degree  of  considera* 
tion  sho^n  to  women  is,  in  my  opinion,  greater  than  is 
rational,  or  good  for  either  party ;  but  the  manners  of 
an  American  stagd'Coach  might  afford  a  valuable  lesson 
and  example  to  many  classes  of  Europeans  who  have  a 


*  ••  Mr.  Richard  Maseey  requests  t^  i^i&asure  of  Mrs. 
Mikens  and  Miss  Arthur^  eompany,  on  Saturday  even, 
ing,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  J>t.  Smith's  long  brick.irtoce.!' 


high  opinion  of  their  own  civilisation.  I  do  nol  HtuA 
it  rational  or  fair  tilat  every  gentleman,  whether  eld  or  * 
younr,  sick  or  well,  weary  or  untired,  sboold,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course,  yield  up  thtf  ^lest  places  in  the  stage  to 
any  Udy  passenger.  I  do  not  think  it  rational  or  &ir 
that  five  gentlemen  should  ride  on  the  top  of  the  eoacfa, 
(where  there  is  no  accommodation  for  holding  on,  and 
no  resting.place  for  the  feet,)  for  some  hours  ^f  a  Jnly 
day  in  Virginia,  that  a  younn  lady,  who  was  slight^ 
delicate,  might  have  room  to  lay  up  her  feet,  and  change 
her  (kMture  as  she  pleased.  It  is  obvious  that,  jf  m 
was  not  strong  enough  to  travel  on  fx>mmon  terns  in 
the  stage,  her  family  should  have  travel^  in  an  extra, 
or  staid  behind,  or  done  any  thing  rather  than  allow  &f9 
arsons  to  risk  their  health  and  sacrifice  their  comlbrt 
for  the  sake  of  one.  Whatever  may  be  thtf  good  HM>ral 
effects  of' such  •elf-renunoiation  on  the  tempers  of  Uw 
gentlemen,  the  custom  is  very  injurious  to  ladies.  Their 
traveling  manners  are  any  thing  bnt  amiable;.  While 
on  a  journey,  women  who  appear  well  enough  in  their 
homes,  present  all  the  characteristics  of  spoiled  ehildren. 
Screaming  and  trembling  at  the  apprehension  of  danger 
are  not  uncommon ;  but  there  is  somethmg  far  wone.ni 
the  cool  selfishness  with  which  they  accept  the  best  of 
every  thing,  at  any  sacrifice  to  others,  and  oamalff,  in 
the  sooth  and  west,  without  a  word  or  took  efiehnow* 
lodgment.  They  are  as  like  spoiled  children  when  the 
gentlemen  are  not  predent  to  be  sacrificed  to  thenv'-in 
the  inn  parkmr,  while  waiting  for  mealq  or  the  stage, 
and  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat.  I  never  saw  ovy  bomi. 
ner  so  repulsive  as  that  of  many  American  ladies  nn 
board  steamboats.  They  look  aa  If  they  supposed  yon 
mean  to  inj«tre  them,  till  you  show  to  the  contrary.  The 
suspicious  side-glance,  or  the  fnir  store,  the  ookl,  im. 
movable  observation,  the  bristling  selfdefence  tke  mo- 
ment you  come  near,  the  cool  pushing  to  get  the  best 
places,  every  thing  said  and  done  without  the  least  trace 
of  trust  or  cheerfulness,  these  sre  the  diagreeable  conse- 
quenoes  of  the  ladies  being  petted  and  hnmoared  an  they 
are.  The  New  England  ladies,  who  are  compelled  by 
their  superior  nnml^rs  to  depend  lese^upon  the  care  of 
others,  are  far  happier  and  pleasanter  companions  in  a 
journ^  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

HONOUR  IN  THE  SOU'-WEST. 

••  A  passenger  on  board  the  Henry  Claj,  In  whieh  I 
ascended  the  MissiAsippi,  showed  in  perfection  the  re- 
sults of  a  folse  idea  of  honour.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Kentucky,  had  married  weU,  mmd 
settled  at  Natchez,  Mississippi.  His  wife  was  slandered 
by  a  resident  of  Natchez,  who,  refusing  to  retreqt,  (re-  ' 
tract?)  was  shot  doed  by  the  husband,  who  fled  to 
Texas.  Tho  wife  gathered  their  property  together,  fW- 
lowed  Iter  hu^^nd,  wafs  shipwrecked. below  New  Or- 
leans,  and  lost  all.  Iler  wants  >ere  supplied  by  kind 
person!  at  New  Orleans,  and  she  was  forwarded  by  t^ie'm 
to  her  destination,  but  soon  died  of  chdenu  Her  hus- 
band went  up  into  Missouri,  andeettled  in  a  remote  part 
of  it  to  practise  law ;  bqt  with  a  remoto  sosptcton  timt 
he  was  dogged  by  the  relations  of  the  man  he  had  sfao(« 
One  day  he  met  a  mail  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  engaged 
with  him,  shot  him  in  both  sides,  and  stabbed  him  witli 
an  Arkansas  knife.  The  victim  held  off*  the  knife  frooa 
wounding  him  mortally  till  help  came  and  his  foe  ffed. 
The  wounded  man  slowly  recovered  ;  but  his  right  arua 
was  so  disabled  as  to  oumiiel  htm  to  postpone  his  schemes 
of  revenge.  He  ascertained  that  his  enemy  had  fled  to 
Texas;  followed  him  there;  at  length  methim^oQO  fine 
evening,  riding  with  his  double-barreled  gan  before  him. 
They  know  each  other  instantly ;  the  double. barreled 
gun  was  raised  and  pointed,  but  befere  it  could  be  fi/isd, 
iU  owner  fell  from  the  saddle,  shot  dead  liko^  the  brocW  , 
ho  had  sought  to  avenge.  The  murderer  was  flying  op 
the  river  once  more  when  I  saw  him,  not  donbCiug  that 
he  should  again  be  dogged  by  some  relation  of  the  hro- 


agiin,  that  the  subject  deserves,    i  need  only  testify  J^^f.'"  ^^^^  ^^'    Some  of  the  renUemen  on  board 
t£at  I  do  not  think  tiie  Americans  eat  faster  thin  other'  ^^:^  ^'»»t  ][  he  snrrendored  bim^self  at  Natchex.  be 


would  be  let  off*  with  little  or  no  punishment,  and  allow- 
ed to  settle  again  in  civilised  society ;  but  he  was  afraid 
of  the  gaUow/i,  and  intended  to  join  some  fVir  company 
in  the  northwest,  if  he  coiild,  and  if  he  failed  in  this,  to 
make  himself  a  oh  ief  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  Indians." 

^iLAVES  ON  THE  BOAD. 

••  We  saw  today  the  common  sight  of  ciiropanies  of 
slaves  traveling  westwards,  and  the  very  uncommon  one 
of  a  porty  returnisg  into  South  Oardina.  When  we 
overtook  such  a  company  pooeedtng  westwards,  and 
asked  where  they  wer^  gomg,  tho  answer  commenly 
given  by  the  skves  was,  •  Into  Yellibama.'  Sometimes 
these  poor  creatures  were  eneamped,  under  the  care  v€ 
the  slave-trader,  on  the  banks  of  a  dear  stream,  to  spspo 
a  d»y  in  washing  their  olothes.    Sometimen  they  ^ 


loitering  mlong  the  road;  the  oW  folkt  mm4  iafknta  moant- 
ed  on  the  top  ef  •.wtgron-load  of  luj^eage,  the  able-bodied 
on  foot*  perbapa  aUent,  perhaps  lawrbkig,  the  prettier  of 
the  ffirU  perhaps  wilh  a  flewer  in  the  liair  and  a  lover  b 
arm  arewid  her  ahoulder.  There  were  wMe  differencea 
in  Che  air  and  gtiit  of  the,a«  people.  It  it  nsnal  to  caU 
the  moat  depreeaed  of  them  brnti*  in  appearance.  In 
«enie  tenie  ii^ej  are  ao ;  but  I  never  aair  in  any  brnte 
an  expreaaion  of  ooontenanee  ao  low»  ao  lost,  as  in  the 
moat  def^raded  dasa  of  negroes.  Tliere  is  some  hfe  aod 
jntelligenoe  in  the  countenance  of  everj  animal ;  eiren 
in  that  of*  the  silhr  sheep,*  nothing  ao  dead  as  pie  vaeant, 
unheeding  looik  ^f  the  depreaaed  slaVe  is  to  bo  seen.** 

8LATI8  AT  BOH B. 

••  We  Visited  the  m^gro  qaarter,  a  part  of  th«  estate 
-which  filled  roe  with  disgust  wherever  I  went.  It  is 
oomething  between  a  haunt  of  monkevs  and  a  dwelUog- 
place  of  human  beings.  The  natural  good  taste  so  re- 
markable in  free  negroea  is  here  extinguished.  Their 
small,  dingy,  untidy  looses,  their  cribs,  the  ehildren 
croodiing  ronnd  the  fire,  the  animal  depot  traent  of  the 
^rown-up,  the  brutish  chagrins  and  enjoyments  of  the 
old,  were  all  k>athsome.  There  was  some  relief  in  see- 
ing the  children  playing  in  the  sun,  ai^  sometimes  fowls 
clucking  Mid  strotUng  round  the  houses ;  but  otherwise 
a  walk  through  a  lunatic  asylum  is  far  less  painful  than 
a  visit  to  the  slave  quarter  of  an  estate.  The  children 
aie  left  during  working  ^ours  in  the  charge  of  a  woman ; 
and  they  are  bright,  and  brisk,  and  merry  enough,  for 
the  season,  however  ak>w  and  stupid  they  may  be  des- 
tined  to  become." 

A  BACK  WOOD  nCTUEK. 

•*One  rainy  October  day,  I  saw  a  settler  at  work  in 
the  ^rest,  on  which  he  appeared  to  have  just  entered. 
His  clearing  looked,  in  comparisoB  with  the  forest  be. 
Iiind  him,  of-ebout  the  sixe  of  a  pin-cushion.  He  was 
standing  up  U^  the  knees  in  water  among  the  stubborn 
stumps  and  charred  stems  of  dead  trees.  He  was  notch- 
ing logs  with  his  axe,  beside  his  small  log-hut  and  sty. 
There  was  swamp  behind  and  swamp  on  each' side,  a 
pool  of  mud  around  each  dead  tree,  which  had  been  wont 
to  drink  tlio  moisture.  Ther?  was  a  semblance  of  a 
tumbledown  fence ;  no  orchard  yet,  no  grave-yard,  no 
poultry,  none  of  the  graces  of  fixed  habitation  had  yet 
grown  up.  On  looking  beck  to  catch  a  last  view  of  the 
scene,  I  saw  two  little  boys,  about  tlu^e  and  four  years 
old,  leading  a  horse  home  from  the^  forest,  one  driving  the 
animal  behind  with  an  armful  of  baBh,^and  the  otiier 
reaching  upon  tiptoe  to  keep  his  hold  of  the  halter,  and 
both  kraking  as  if  they  would  be  drowned  in  the  swamp. 
If  the  mother  was  watchifig  from  the  hut,  she  must 
have  thought  this  strange  dismal  play  for  her  little  ones. 
The  hard-working  father  must  be  toilmg  for  his  children, 
for  the  success  of  his  afler  life  can  hardly  atoiie  to  him 
lor  such  a  destitution  of  comfort  as  I  saw  him  in  the 
midst  of.  Many  such  scenes  are  pasx-od  on  every  road 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  states.  They  become  cheer, 
ing  when  the  plough  is  seen,  or  a  few  sheep  are  strag- 
gling on  the  hill  side,  seeming  lost  in  space.** 

I^tOFITS  AND  RISC.  IN  AUIBAHA. 

**  The  pro'fits  of  colton-growing  when  I  was  in  Ala- 
bama were  thirty-five  per  c^nt.  One  planter  whom  I 
knew  had  bought  fifteen  thousand  dollars*  wortb  of  land 
within  two  years,  whidh  he  could  then  have  sold  for 
sixty.five  thousand  dollars.  He  expected  to  make  that 
season  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  his  growing  crop. 
It  is  certainly  the  place  to  become  rich  in ;  but  the  state 
of'  society  is  fearful.  One  of  my  hosts,  i^nan  of  great 
.  ^roed-natitro,  au  be  shows  in  the  treatment  of  his  uaves 
and  in  his  fum^y  relations,  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
back  in  the  reading-room  of  the  town  two  ydara  before, 
and  no  prosecution  was  inkttlotod.  Another  of  my 
hosts  carried  loaded  pistols  for  a  fortnight,  just  before  I 
arrived,  knoivin^  that  he  was  lain  in  wait  for  by  persons 
against  whose' illegal  practices  he  had  given  information 
to  a  magistrate,  whose  carrisge  was  tl^refbre  broken  in 
pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  A  lawyer,  toith  whom 
we  were  in  coronany  one  afternoon,  was  sent  for  to  take 
the  deposition  of  a  dying  man  who  had  been  sitting  with 
his  family  in  the  shade,  when  he  received  three  balls  in 
the  back  from  three  men  who  took  aim  at  him  from  be- 
hintf  trees.  The  tales  of  jail-breaking  and  reseoe  were 
numberless ;  and  a  lady  of  Montgomery  told  me  that 
she  had  lived  there  four  years,  daring  which  time  no 
day,  she  believed,  had  passed  without  some  one*s  life 
having  been  attempted,  either  by  duellinff  or  aasaasina- 
tioo.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  describe  this  region 
^  presenting  an  extreme  case  of  ths  material  advan. 
^1^  and  moral  evils  of  i  new  settlement  under  the  in- 
•til«*qii  of  atafery,** 
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THS  BBAL  VUtAARlt r  CF  AlttRlOA: 

manners  ef  the  wealthy  classes  depeiul. 


••The  manners  of  the  wealthy  classes  depeiul«  o/ 
course,  upon  the  character.of  their  objects  and  interests;  | 
but  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  so  agreeable  aa  those  of 
their  ICM  opulent  neighbours.  The  restless  ostentation 
of^  such  as  live  for  grandeur  and  show  is  vulgar ;  as  I 
have  said,  the  only  vulgarity  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  display  of  it  at  watering-places. 
At  Rockawayi  on  Long  Island,  I  saw  in  one  large  room, 
while  the  company  was  waiting  for  dinner,  a  qumber  of 
groups  which  would  hate  made  a  good  year's  income  for 
a  clever  caricaturists  If  any  lady,  with  an  eye  and  a 
pencil  adequate  to  the  occasion,  would  sketch  the  phe- 
nomena  of  affectation  that  might  be  seen  in  one  da^  in 
the  piazza  and  drawing-room  at  Rockaway,  she  might 
be  a  useful  censor  of  manners.  But  the  task  would  be  too 
full  of  sorrow  and  shame  for  any  one  with  the  true  repub- 
lican spirit.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  bewildered  in.  such 
company.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  set  down  on  a  kind  of 
debatable  land,  between  the  wliolly  imaginary  society  of 
the  so-callpd  fashipnable  novels  of  late  years,  and  the' 
broad  sketches  of  citizen-life  given  by  Madame  d*Arblay. 
It  was  like  nothing  real.  When  I  saw  the  young  ladies 
tricked  out  in  the  must  expensive  finery,  flirting  over 
the  backgammon  board,  tripping  aflfectcdiy  across  the 
room,  languishing  with  a  seventy-dollar  cambric  hand- 
kerchief^ starting  up  in  ecstasy  at  the  entrance  of  a  baby, 
the  mothers  as  busy  with  a ffeoutions  of  another  kind, 
and  the  brothers  sidling  hither  and  thither,  now  with 
assiduity  and  now  with  nonchalance,  and  no  one  impart- 
ing tlie  refreshment  of  a  natural  oountenanoe,  movement, 
or  tone,  I  almost  doubted  whether  I  was  awake.  The 
village  scenes  that  I  had  witneised  rose  up  in  strong 
contrast, — the  mirthful  wedding,  the  wagon-drives,  the 
offerings  of  wild-flowers  to  the  stranger,  the  uninter- 
mitting,  simple  courtesv  of  each  to'  all ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  credible  that  these  contrasting  scenes  could 
both  be  existing  in  the  same  republic.**     • 

We  had  marked  many  more  passages,  instructive, 
amusing,  iUuatrative, or  graphically  descriptive; 'but  ^e 
must  break  off,  and  recommend  the  reader  to  Btudy  the 
work.  He  may  judge  of  ita  value  and  its  matter  when 
we  say  that  all  that  we  have  taben  comes  from  a  few 
sections,  and  that  fully  to  convey  an  image  of  tho  book 
would  require  as  many  notices  as  it  contains  chapters. 


BOZTOR'S  TABZiS. 

"  The  Adoeniures  rfVaptain  Bonneville  ;  or 
Scenes  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the 
Far  West,*'  the  new  book  by  Washington  Ir- 
ving, has  been  published  for  some  weeks  in 
London.  The  ground  traversed  is  much  the 
same  as  that  passechover  by  the  founders  of 
Astoria,  and^we  are  inclined  to  believe,  from 
what  we  have  read,  that  it  possesses  less  gene- 
ral  interest,  and  certainly  less  novelty,  than  its 
predecessor.  It  was  published  here  last  week. 
The  third  part  of  the  life  of  Scott,  too,  will  be 
forthcoming  immediately. 

^enetia. — Young  DMsraeli,  the  author  of 
Vivian  Grey,  Henrietta  Temple,  6cc.,  has  pub- 
lished a  new  novel,  entitled  *'Venetia;"  the 
beings  'attempted  to  be  shadowed  forth  are 
Byron  aod  Shelley,  who  are  brought  promi- 
nently on  the  scene;  and  their  weaknesses  and 
vices  displayed  without  remorse,  particularly 
those  of  the  former;  his  ^daughter,  too,  and 
Lady  Byron,  with  their  most  delicate  and  in- 
waid  thoughts,  ai^  written  down  without  much 
sense  of  propriety.  The  poet's  mother  also 
escapes  not,  and  her  violence  and  vulgarity  are 
not  exteifuated.  To^  make  the  oiatter  more 
perfect,  the  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Byron  and 
Shelley  are  jumbled  together,  and  attributed  to 
each  indiscrifkhinately,  as  suits  the  purpose  pf 
tho  novelist. 

Attila  is  the  title  of  Mr.  James's  new  ro- 
mance in  two  volumes,  fresh  from  the  press  of 
the  Messrs.  Harpers.  These  publishers  seem 
to  hope  the  deluge  in  which  the  literary  world, 


no  less  than  the  mercantile^  has  been  involved, 
is  passing  somewhat  away.  We  hav«  in  addi- 
tion  fjrom  them  this  week»  n  new  volume  of  ^ 

The  Family  Library,  being  the  82d.  ^  It  con- 
si  sts  of  an  historical  account  of  th«  cireumna- 
vigation  of  the  globe^  and  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings,  not  as  well  executed  as 
in  the  English  edition,  or  as  welT  as  we  could 
wish, — but  then  the  price  how  different ;  the 
reading  matter  is  there,  and  the  raind  nrvust 
suppose  the  engravings  to  traswer  the  purpose. 

Miss  Marlineau. — We  have  given  so  much 
space  to-day  to  the  review  of  Miss  Martineau's 
book  on  America  from  the  London  Spectator, 
that  we  have  little  space  left  ^or  our  ewn  re* 
marks,  in  which  we  should  disagree  somewhat 
from  the  reviewer*  She  says  that  republican 
doctrines  pervade  even  chHdreh,  giving  as  evi- 
dence !  that  <*  A  Sunday-school  teacher  asked 
a  child  «  Who  killed  Abel  V  <  General  Jack- 
son.* Another  enquired  of  a  acholar^  ^  In  what 
state  were  mankind  left  after  the  fall?'  'In 
the  state  of  Vermont.'  "  This  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  English  story  of  an  examination 
of  a  charity  boy.  "Whose  child \are  you?" 
Boy— •>  The  child  of  Wrath."  »*  Where  were 
you  born  ?'*  Boy — ^  In  sinJ*  On  the  topic  of 
slavery  our  authoress  has  been  well  described 
as  ^*  rabid."  The  following  are  among  her  spe- 
cimens of  Americanisms  l — 

*•  We  were  often  told  that  it  was  *  a  dreadful  fine 
day;*  and  a  rhrltat  a  hotel  pronounced  my  trumpet  to 
be  *  terrible  handy.*  In  tho  back  of  Virginia  these  su- 
perlative  expressions  are  the  most  rife. '  A  man  who  was 
extremely  ill,  in  agonising  pain,  sent  fer  a  friend  to 
come  to  him.'  Bofore  the  friend  arrived,  the  pain  was 
relieved,  but  the  patient  felt  much  reduced  by  it.  *  How 
d<f you  find  yotfrself?*  enquired  the  fmhd.  •  I'm  power- 
ful weak ;  but  cruel  easy.'  ** 

**  A  dashing  Kentockhin  intimates  to  you  the  rich, 
nesa  of  the  soil,  saving,  *  if  you  plant  a  nail  •at  night, 
tVill  cone  up  a  spike  next  morning.*  '^ 

What  will  the  ladies  say  to  the  foUoH^ing? — 

•*  The  intellect  of  woman  is  confined.  I  met  with  im- 
mediate proof  of  this.  Within  ten  days  of  my  Unding^ 
1,  encountered  three  outragcoua  pedants  among  the 
ladies;  and,  in  my  progress  through  the  country,  I  met  ' 
with  a  greater  variety  and  extent  of  female  pedantry 
than  the  experionoe  of  a  life-time  In  Europe  would 
afford."  * 

Family  Intetference. — The  lale  by  Mrs.  Abdy 
entitled  ** Family  Interference,"  which  occupies 
the  pages  of  the  Library,  to-day,  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  others  than  young  married  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  is  inscribea.  Wo  believe  that 
though  this  species  of  annoyance  assumes  va- 
rious garbs  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  many 
have  been  destroyed  by  its  influence,  even 
though  it  bas  not  been  perceived,  perhaps,  by 
the  victims.  We  think  the  tale  will  not  only 
be  profitable,  but  that  it  will  greatly  in^ere^t 
the  reader.  It  is  collected  for  the  Library  from 
five  successive  numbers  of  the  London  Metro* 
politan,  in  the  May  number  of  wbieti  it  Was 
concluded. 

Mrs.  Lockhart, — ;We  find  the  annexed  in  the 
last  London  Literary  Gazette  :-^ 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  17th,  of  this  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady ;  one  so  dearly  connected  with  the  literary 
feelings  of  the  country.  Mra.  Lockhart  was. the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  wife  of  John  Gibson 
Lo^hart,  Esq.,  atid  the  mother  of  that  child  whose  me- 
mory will  long  be  preserved  in  the  writings  of  his 
**  Grandfather,**  addressed  to  him  under  the  playful  so-  - 
briquet  of  **  John  Littlejohn.**  The  Joes  of  Mrs.  Lock, 
hart  at  any  time  would  have  been  a  subject  or  heartfelt 
commiseration ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  rendered  in- 
finitely more  poignant  at  this  period,  when  the  volumes 
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of  her  father*!  memoirs  are  making  the  poblic  ao  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  affecting  share  she  had  in 
all  hia  domestic  enjoyments,  and  her  sweet  and  gentle 
ministration  of  every  duty  which  could  delight  his  hours 
of  happy  family  inlercouse,  or*8ootbe  those  later  years 
which  were  touched  with  infirmity  and  deoa^.  Few 
could  charm  t^  dull  cold  ear  with  Sootish  minstrelsy 
so  beautifully  as  Mrs.  Lockbart ;  but  that  voice  is  now 
mute  to  which  her  4bnd  father*  so  loved  to  listen.  Her 
only  sister  preceded  her  |.o  her  grave.  Mrs.  Lockbart 
left  two  children,  a  son  and  .a  daughter. 

Mr.  Cfilbarif  who  has  preriously  written  a 
iraluable  book  on  ^^ Banks  and  Banking,"  pub- 
lished six  or  eight  months  since,  in  London, 
and  of  which- we  have  a  copy,  has  just  put 
forth  another  tolume  entitled,  **  The  History  of 
Banking  in  America,  with  an  Enquiry  how  far 
the  Banking  Institutions  of  America  are  adapt- 
ed to  England  ;  and  a  Review  of  the  Causes  of 
^the  Recent  Pressure  in  t|ie  Money  Market.*' 
In  this  new  production  he  has  committed  the 
ludicrous  mistake  of  informing  bis  countrymen 
that  the  regulations  regarding  the  banks  in  the 
state  of  New  York  are  those  of  all  the  states ! 
One  of  his  objects  is  to  attack  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  It  may  be  well  to  in- 
form^those  into  whose  bands  the  book  may  fall, 
that  Mr.  Gilbart  is  the  manogerof  one  of  the 
most  respectable  joint-stock  banks,  said  to  be 
in  active  competition  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  circumstance  which  must  have  greatly 
influenced  his  views. 

The  Victims  of  Soeieti^ — This  now  novel,  by 
tlie  Countess  of  Blessington,  was  commenced 
in  Waldie*s  Literary  Omnibus  last  Friday.  The 
following  testimony  to  its  merits  is  borne  by 
the  Metropolitan  : — 

**  We  read  these  excellent  volumes  through  at  onc£» 
eagerly  though  not  hastily,  pausing  over  those  parts  that 
required  a  deeper  consideration,  applauding  much,  and 
approving  of  the  whole.  Though  it  treats  of  modern 
manners,  and  of  the  frivolous  actors  on  a  frivolous  though 
lolly  stage,  there  is  something  very  poetical,  rrand, 
and  even  awful  in  the  construction  of  this  tate.  In  its 
commencement  it  is  blythe  with  creations,  light,  gay, 
and  happy ;  the  feast  is  crowned  with  mirth,  wit  sparliles, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  graceful  revelry  among  perfunMs 
and  flowers,  but  very  early  we  see  the  serpent  creeping 
from  place  to  i^ace,  withering  every  thing  by  its  trail. 
A  blight  falls  on  these  bowers  of  joy,  a  wanness  steals 
over  Uie  countenances  of  all,  and,  at  last,  the  drama  closes 
in  an  atmosphere  darkened  "by  horrors,  and  on  a  scene 
defiled  by  blood.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  *  Vic* 
time  of  Society.*  It  is  not  only  pathetic,  but  eminently 
tragic.  The  moral  is  blazoned  forth  with  a  fearful  vivid- 
ness— like  the  flash  of  lightning,  felt  through  the  closed, 
the  wilfully  closed,  eyelids.  It  tells  distinctly  to  even 
the  deafened  «ar  of  the  sensualist,  that  indiscretion  al. 
most  always  leads  to  vice,  vice  to  crime,  crime  most  cer- 
tainly to  a  never.failing  misery ;  and,  that  each  is  the 
more  dhiicult  to  retrace,  as  it  approaches  the  dread  cli- 
max  of  wo  that  must  terminate  either  in  despair  or  death. 
But,  to  enter  more  into  particulars,  we  must  tell  the 
reader  that  the  **  Victims  of  Society"  are  rather  tlie  vie. 
tims  of  some  of  the  errors  that  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  it.  Highly  civilised  society  may  be  compared  to  a 
liclr  soil,  and  whidi,  if  it  were  not  rich,  could  not  pro- 
duce so  many  goodly  flowers  and  fruits,  but  this  very 
richness  nl^ill,  and  moat,  foeter  into  a  most  rampant  luxu- 
riance, fll  poison-bearing  weeds.  To  repress,  if  they 
c^mnot  wholly  eradicate,  the  latter,  is  the  office  of  the 
divine,  the  legislator,  and  the  moralist  Society  itself  is 
not  to  blame,  if  unfortunately,  some  be  thrown  into  con- 
tact  with  its  henbane  and  its  nightshade.  Society, 
strictly  speaking,  has  no  victims,  but  to  the  vices  inhe- 
rent  on  it  there_are  very  many.  The  whole  scene  of  the 
story  before  us  is  laid  in  what  is  called  high  life. 

**  We  will  90W  speak  of  the  merits  of  these  volumes  as  a 
literary  composition.  With  all  our  admiration  of  it^  we 
must  confe'ss  that  it  commences  feebly,  giving  but  little 
promise  of  the  beauty  and  energy  that  is  to  folbw.    This 

*  Sueh  was  the  afieetkm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  fyr  his 
daughter,  that  he  said,  at  her  approaching  anion,  '*  The 
man  who  marries  that  woman  brings  everlasting  sun- 
shine upon  his  house  !** 


|tory  is  told  in  letteis,  and  advantageously  told.  So  well 
and  distinctly  is  the  character 'of  each  writer  preserved, 
that  we  know  to  whom  the  correspondence  belongs*  by 
reading  only  the  first  sentence.  The  title  is  the  worst, 
indeed  the  only,  objectionable  part  of  the  work.  So- 
ciety is,  throughout  the  volumes,  nobly  vindicated,  whilst 
the  vicious  faction  that  is  attached  to  it  like  a  leprous 
sore,  is  courageously  and  energetically  stigmatised.  Is 
the  countess  right  when  she  attributes  the  saying  to 
Madame  de  Stoel,  that  English  society  is  like  a  pot  of 
porter,  the  top  all  fVoth,  and  the  bottom  all  dregs,  whilst 
alt  it  possessed  of  virtue  waf  to  1m  found  in  the  middle? 
It  is  of  no  consequence,  tor  it  is  not  very  true — not  even 
generally  true  enough  for  an  aphorism.  English  society 
IS  much  more  like  a  pine-apple  not  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation.  The  stem  at  the  bottom,'  and  the— but  we 
see  no  just  reason  why  we  should  throw  away  an  excel, 
lent  simile  upon  a  notice  even  of  Lady  Blessineton's  spi- 
rited productions.  We  shall  conclude  by  boldly  stating, 
(hat,  though  the  nature  of  her  subject  compell^  the  au- 
tlioress  to  imbed  manv  Gallicisms  in  her  narratioq,  no 
one  writes  English  with  greater  purity  and  elegance.** 

The  whole  novel  will  be  furnished  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Omnibus  for  about  iwerUy  cents. 
London  price  six  dollars  ;  American  booksel- 
ler's one  dottar^  or  nearly  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Omnibus. 

The  London  AlhensBum  and  other  periodi- 
cals profess  to  be  highly  pleased  and  amused  by 
'*  Colonel  Crockett's  Exploits  and  'Adventures 
in  Texas."    There  is  no  accounting  for  taste. 

PreioenHve  of  ffydroj^iobia. — An  Ohio  newspaper  gives 
this  short  direction  for  preventing  a  dog  becoming  in- 
fected with  hydrophobia,  namely— cut  off  bis  tail  close 
behind  his  earn ! 
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UTBRART 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning,  as  a  (01  tb- 
coming  publication,  a  volume  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Wilmot  Hortoo,  Bart,  Governor  of  Ceylon,  under  the. 
title  o&Lettera  of  the  0ead :  to  which  notes  and  an  tf)>- 
pendix  will  be  added  by  the  editor.  Among  the  corre* 
spondeots  we  find  the  names  of  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
liuskisson.  Bishop  Heber,  ,Mr.  Maltbus,  Mr.  Simond  of 
Geneva,  and  other  eminently  distinguislied  persons. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Haynea  Bayly*s  novel,  **  Marriage 
Settlementa,**  which  has  been  delayed  by  his  dsngerous 
illness,  is  now  completed,  and  00  the  eve'of  publication. 


Li^  of  new  hooks  puHished  in  London  to  latest 
dates. 

8mellie*s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  ddmo.  Pic- 
tures of  Private  Life,  3d  series,  by  S.  Stickney.  Central 
Society  of  Education,  first  publication,  13mo.  Venetiu, 
by  the  author  of"  Viviaw  Grey,^ 3  vols,  post  8vo.  OuU 
lines  of  the  Law,  or  Readings  froni  Blackstone,  ^c,  by 
R.  Maugham,  Esq.  Three  Voyagea  in  the  Black  Sea, 
by  the  Uhevalier  Taitbont  de  Marie ny,  8vo.  Essay  on 
Poisons,  7th  edition,  illustrated  by  21  coloured  plates,  by 
Thomas  Castle,  M.  D.,  24mo.  Journal  of  a  Horticultural 
Tour  through  Germany  and  Belgium,  by  James  Forbjl, 
8vo.  Tasso's  Jeiusalem,  translated  by  J.  R.  Broadhead, 
Esq.,  2  vols.  Family  Prayers,  by  H.  Cooke,  D.  D.,  18mo. 
Ministerial  Responsibility,  by  Rev.  A.  Dallas. 

^  -In  the  Press* 

A  new  naval  novel,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Ancho- 
rite, or  Ten  Thousand  Topsail-sheet  Blocks,**  by  the  Old 
Saikir.  New  and  Conclusive  Natural  Demonstrations, 
both  of  the  Fact  and  Period  of  tlie  Mosaic  Deluge.  Dr. 
Liudley*s  second  and  concluding  volume  of  ^  Ladies* 
Botany.**  Horticultural  Tour  through  Germany,  Bel 
gium,  and  France,  bv  Mr.  Forbes,  author  of  "  The  Gar- 
dens and  Grounds  of  Woburn  Abbey.*'    Lord  PuJiners- 


MAINEw— Bajvqoc,  Duren  6l  Thatcher. 
VERMONT.— MoNTrajsa,  George  P.  WaltMU 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  W.  H.  a  Jordah. 

WoAcssTKR,  Clarendon  JUnle. 
CONNECTICUTw 

Nkw  Haven,  Herrick  Sl  Noy«s. 

HiaTfORO,  Roderick  White. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtuokkt,  J.  M'Intyre  Sl  Co. 

PaoviDBNOB,  A.  3.  Beckwith. 
NEW  YORK. 

Nxw  York,  Peter  HUl,  11,  Old  Blipw 

WcsT  Point,  J.  H.  Holt. 

EuosoN,  P.  Dean  Carrique. 

Albany,  W.  C.  Little. 

Recmsm,  C.  dt  M.  Morse. 

Utica,  Wm.  Williams,  Grosh  dc  Hutcbiosoit. 

BUFPAIX),  A.  Wilgus. 

SoHJCNxoTADT,  Samuol  Andrewa. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Trxnton,  D.  Fenton  &,  B.  Davenport. 

Salem,  J.^M.  Hannah. 

Pmnceton,  R.  E.  Homor. 

Newaee,  J.  M'lntyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mauch  Chunk,  William  H.  Sajre. 

Lancastbk,  Jam«i  F.  FUkxI. 

Easton,  Jesepb  P.  Deringor. 

PoTTSviLLE,  B.  Bannan. 

Montrose,  W.  L.  Poet,  P.  M. 

York,  D. Small, P.M. 

Pittsburgh,  Johnston  db  Stockton. 

Chambrrsburo,  Matthew  Smith. 

W1LKB8BARRE,  E.  W.  Sturdevant. 

Carli«.Bi  George  M.  Phillips  &  Co. 
OHIO.-^lNCfNNAT^  Corey  dt  Fairbanke,  M.  Da 
Atoxander  FUah. 

Columbus,  J.  N.  Whiting. 

Maumeb,  John  E.  Hunt,  P.  M. 

Stbubbntillk,  J.  &  B.  TumbulL 

Zanbsvills,  Adam  Peters — Uriah  Park#. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  N.  Hickman. 

Annapoub,  J.  Greene,  P.  M. 

CAMBRinoE,  C.  Lecompte,  P.  M. 

DARNRSTowNt  L.  W.  Candler. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Crrr,  Frank  Taylor. 

Alexandria,  W.  Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— Richmond,  R.  D.  Sanxay. 

Norfolk,  R.  C.  Barclay,— U.  H.  Forbes  A.  Co. . 

Petersburg,  A.  N.  Bourdon; 

Ltnchbdrg,  A.  R.  North. 

Portsmouth,  U.  H.  Forbes  Sl  Co, 

Fredericksburg,  John  CoaUey ;  £.  M^DowelL 

University  or  Virginu,  C.  P.  M*Kennio. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  John  M.  Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville,  White  &  Norvell,  W.  A.  Ekhbaoflu 

Lexington,  John  W.  Trumbull. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh,  Turner  «V  Hughes.' 

Fatetteville,  J.  M.  Stedman. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.     - 

Charleston,  John  P.  Beilo. 

Camden,  A.  Young. 
Columbia,  B.  D.  Plant 
SuMTERViLLE,  H.  Hayueswortk.  A 
GE0RGIA.^Augu8ta,  T.  H.  Phint. 

Savannah,  W.  T.  Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

NAitiHRz,  F.  Beaumont. 
Grand Gut^i  William  M.  Smyth. 
ALABAMA— Mobile,  J.  ^  Kelkigg  &  Co. 
LOUISIANA.— New  Orleans,  C  H.  BwBonift. 
Francisvillb,  J.  M.  Bell,  P.  M 


ton  on  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  and  oa  the  Polidy  of  MISSOURI.— St.  Louis,  Meech  it  DinniM. 


England.  A  Historical  Account  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  its  Colleges,  by  B.  D.  Walsh,  M.  A.  No. 
I.  of  Finden*s  and  RyalKs  Portraits  of  the  Female  Aria- 

'  tocracy  of  Grnat  Britain,  containing  the  i^ircbioness  of 
Aylesbury,  Lady  Louisa  Cavendish,  and  the  Honourable 

^  Miss  Cotton.  Temples,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  or  Notes 
on  Church  Architecture,  by  William  Bardewell,  Archi. 
tect.  Voyages  up  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  d&c,  by  the  late  William  Robinson.  Eureka,  a 
Prophesy  of  the  Future,  by  the  RUthiN'  of  **  Mephisto- 
pholes  in  England." 


MICHIGAN.— Detroit,  George  S.  Meredith. 

CANADA. 

Quebec,  J.  Tardiif. 

Cornwall.  IJ.  C.  Duncan  M^DonelL 

Montreal,  Armour  Jk  Rameey. 

I'ORONTO,  J.  BfiUltl^  - 

BEooKviLLk,  *m.  BeweH,  Jr.  dt  Ce, 
Hamilton,  James  Rutbven  k.  Co. 
WiLUAM  H!LNRr,  Peter  M'Nie. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— FRSDKRioiToif.  Roboft 
St.  JpHifi,  Altjaiider  RobecUon. 
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